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Aeelias,  234 

Acalypha  Sanderi,  166 

Acreage  of  Hops,  182 

Acrostic-hum  Lindeni,  333 

Adenophora  Potanini,  424 

jEcidium  grossularise,  145 

Aganisia  ccerulea,  282 

Ailanthus  glandulosa,  238 

Akebia  quinata,  fruiting  of,  372 

Allotments    for    Hillingdon,    370 ;  at 

Wallington,  406 
Alnus  imperialis,  &c,  220 
Alocasia  Sanderiana,  381 
Aloe,  the  propagation  of  an,  by  leaves, 

423 
Alpine  garden,  the,  212  ;  hardy  Opun- 

tias  for  the,  379 
Alpine    plants   under    alternations    of 

temperature,  290 
Alps,  a  storm-tossed  Pinus  Cctnbra  on 

the,  459 
Alternation  of  generations,  224 
Altbrca,  Primrose  Gem,  114 
Amaryllis    Belladonna  var.   kewensis, 

298.  339,  354 
Amateur,  what  is  an,  336 
America,  a  national  university  for,  140 
America,    forestry   demonstrations   in, 

383  ;  fruit  crops  in,  289  ;  the  Apple 

crop  in,  383 
American  Blackberry    and    Dewberry, 

the,   249  ;  blight,  an  heroic  remedy 

for  the,  371 ;  tree  seeds,  256 
American    notes,   45,    120,   140,    237, 

316,  364,  382 
Amonimui",  61 
Ampolopsis  Veitchi,   its  proper  name, 

461 
Androsace   sarmentosa,    wild,   in  Nor- 
way, 126 
Annuals,  three  good,  308 
Ant-destroyers,  34 
Anthurium  crystalliuum  var.   illustre, 

417 
Anthracnose,  the  development  of  some, 

164 
Ants,  a  method  of  trapping,  32 
Antwerp  artizans  as  gardeners,  322 
Antwerp,  Chrysanthemums  at,  421 
Antwerp  Horticultural  Exhibition,  S8 
Aphides  and  the  use  of  carbolic-soap, 

125 
Aphides,  the  Lady-birds  and,  444 
Aphis  on  Beech-trees,  354 
Apiary,   the,   9,  49,  95,   121,  161,  197, 

287,  319,  360,  385,  437,  469 
Aplopappus  ericoides,  382 
Apospory  in  Ferns,  62 
Apothecaries'  garden  at  Chelsea,   the, 

126 
Apple,  Andenken  an  Palandt,  164 
Apple-barrel,  a  standard,  181 
Apple  crop  in  America,  the,  383 
Apple,  diseased,  325 
Apple,  Lewis'  Incomparable,  371  ;  the, 

in  market-gardening,  380  ;  the  place 

of  origin  of  the  Baldwio,  387 
Apple-trees,   cankered,   372  ;  diseased, 

462  ;  dwarf  or  bush,  233  ;  for  market 

cultivation,     232  ;     planting,     118  ; 

pyramidal,  234  ;  Apple  with  "glassi- 

ness,"  325 
Apples  and  Pears,  the  cracking  of,  341 
Apples,    American   and   British,    308  ; 

in     Scotland,     346  ;      Jas.      Grieve 

and    others,   277  ;    notes   on,    268 ; 

picking,     grading,      and      packing, 

231  ;     polishing,     at     shows.    277  ; 

some  new,  309  ;  varieties  of,  for  the 

market  gardener,  192 
Arbor  tristis,  61 
Aivyreia  speciosa,  350 
Atistolochia  sipho,  137 
Arizona,  the  Date-Pahn  in,  316 
Artificial  manures,  the  uee  of,  -16,  447 


Arundinaria  aristata,  211  ;  A.  auri- 
coma,  flowering  of,  at  Castlewellan, 
181  ;  A.  metallica,  274  ;  A.  nitida, 
211  ;  A.  Laydekeri,  a  seedling  plant 
of,  274 

.Ash-tree,  leafage  of  the,  in  the  North, 
12 

Asparagus,  culture  about  London,  7  ; 
rust,  120  ;  A.  Sprengeri  fol.  var., 
221  ;  varieties  of,  462;  winter, 
forciDg  of,  in  America,  46 

Aster,  Dwarf  Mignon,  324  ;  the  wild 
form  of  the  China,  254 

Asters,  disease!, .  128  ;  perennial,  at 
Kew,  289  ;  perennial,  in  Scotland, 
277 

Astilbe,  Gerbe  d Argent,  123 

Astragalus  alpinus  albus,  73 

Auctioneer's  botany,  474 

Australian  desert,  the  West,  433 

Azalea  indica  out-of-doors  at  Clyne 
Castle,  101 

Azores,  Hydrangeas  in  the,  336,  457 


P. 


Baaras,  61 

Bacteria  in  hailstones,  288 

Baldwin  Apple,  place  of  discovery  of 
the,  387 

Bamboos,  86,  211  ;  at  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  91  ;  hardy,  246,  258, 
274  ;  A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford's  lecture 
on,  92 

Barham  Court  garden?,  251 

Barr,  Mr.  Pe'.er,  105  ;  in  America, 
406 

Bath,  street  trees  in,  238 

Bean,  the  Florida  Velvet,  51,  146 

BeanB  in  Guernsey,  462 

Bedding-out,  the  system  of,  221 

Bedding,  the  summer,  at  Hampton 
Court,  13 

Beech,  the  purple,  423,  445  ;  in  Miss 
Sullivan's  garden,  304 

Beech  trees,  aphis  on,  354  ;  coccus  od, 
371  ;  dying,  55 

Beeches,  The,  St.  John's  \Voo3,  O.chirJs 
at,  314 

Bees,  in  a  jam  factory,  257 ;  late  swarm- 
ing of,  222 

Beet,  globe-shaped,  292 

Beetle,  a  Dendrobium  (Xyleborus  mori- 
gerus),  388 

Begonia,  a  monstrous,  372 

Begonia  Bavaria,  78 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  339,  407, 
444  ;  at  Highbury,  440 

Begonia  venosa,  462 

Begonias,  Lemoine's,  new  double  sem- 
perflorens,  334 

Belgian  Campine,  the  founding  of  a 
school  of  horticulture  in  the,  272 

Belgium,  a  collection  of  Cacti  in,  127 

Benevolent  Institution,  Gardeners' 
Royal,  166,  386,  406,  441;  altera- 
tion of  address,  352 

Bibliography  and  history  of  the  Green 
Gage  group  of  Plums,  465 

Bictan,  153,  177,  190 

Bidens  atrjsanguinea  superba,  296 

Bign^nia  purpurea,  399 

Biological  exhibition  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Clifton,  240 

Birds,  as  gardeners' friends,  277;  in  the 
garden,  292 

Birdsall,  York,  Carnations  at,  47 

Bishop- towe  Gardens,  Torquay,  416 

Blackberry  and  Dewberry,  tin  Ameri- 
can. 249 

Blackberries,  166  ;  British,  184 

Blackbeeths,  chocolate  as  a  trap  for, 
400 

Black  Currant  x  Gooseberry,  55 

Black  Curniut,  tho  Golden,  54 

Blindness  in  Strawberry,  cure  for,  89 


Blooms,  wired  and  cupped,  354 

Blue  ilowers,  292 

Bog  garden,  the  water  and,  45 

Books,  Notices  of  —A  Manual  of 

Agricultural  Botany,  from  the  Gar- 
man  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Frank  {Translated 
by  Jno.  W.  Palerson),  6 ;  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Parks, 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  388;  An  Old  Eng- 
lish Garden  (Counte's  of  Warwick), 
(announcement),  370  ;  A  Tex1;  Book 
of  Batany  (Dr.  E.  Slrasburger  and 
others)  (Translated  by  Dr.  Porter),  6  ; 
A  Year's  Work  on  a  Kentish  Fruit 
Farm  (By  a  Practical  Man),  200  ; 
Boletim    da    Sociedade     Broteriam, 

387  ;  Botanical  Magizke,  the,  50, 
123,  198,  288,  352,  420,  4  41  ; 
Boutcher's  Treatise  on  Forest  Trees, 
51,  123,  189,  288,  352,  420  ;  British 
Orchids  (A.D.  Webster),  6  ;  Bulletin 
of  the  French  Horticultural  Soc'ety 
of  London.  388 ;  Catalogue  of  the 
Lindley  Library,  438  ;  Chemistry  in 
Daily  Life,  by  Dr.  Lassar-Cohn, 
translated  by  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir, 
406  ;  Dante's  Garden,  with  Legends 
of  the  Flowers  (Rosemary  A.  Cotes), 

388  ;  Dictionnaire  Iconograpbique 
des  Orchidees,  181,  398  ;  Dictionoaire 
Pratique  d'ilorticulture  et  de  Jar- 
dinage,  164  ;  Die  Alpenpflanzeu 
unter  Girtenkultur  der  Tiefliinder 
(Erich  Wocke),  2»7  ;  Elementary 
Botany  (Percy  Oroom,  MA  ), 
6  ;  Elizabeth  and  her  German 
Garden,  306  ;  Flora  Capeusis,  105  ; 
Florilegium  Haarlemsnse,  123  ; 
Flower  Favourites,  their  Legends, 
Symbolism,  and  Significance  (Lizzie 
Dear),  333;  Fruii  Culture  for  Ama- 
teurs, Ed.  ii.  (S.  T.  Wright,  and 
IF.  D.  Drury),  386  ;  Histoire  de  la 
Pomme  de  Terre,  traite  aux  points 
de  vue  Historique,  Bibliologique, 
Pathologique,  Cultural  et  Uiid- 
taire  (Ernest  Roze)  (History,  &c,  of 
the  Potato),  456 ;  Index  univer- 
salis etPlantarum  omnium  Fuogoruiu 
(Index  of  Fungi).  471  ;  Insects,  Foes 
»nd  Friends  ( W.  Eymont  Kirby, 
M.D.),  66;  Insects  Injurious  to 
Orchard  and  Bush-fruits,  with  Mo  ins 
of  Prevention  and  Reiely  (Miss 
E.  A.  Ormerod),  371  ;  Journal  of  the 
Meteorological  Society,  70  ;  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Hort.  Society,  322 ; 
Kew  Bulletin,  68,  180,  288,  352, 
420  ;  L'Arfc  du  Fleuriste  and  Ll 
Mosaiculture  (Albert  Maumene),  370  ; 
Lo  Dictionnaire  Pratique  d'Horticul- 
ture,  322 ;  Lessons  with  Plants,  &c. 
( L.  11.  Bailey),  26  ;  Lindonia,  the, 
283,  450  ;  List  of  Roses  now  in  Culti- 
vation at  Chateau  Eldonore,  Carjne3 
(Lord  Broughim  and  Vau.r),  274  ; 
Monasticism  (F.  J.  Feasey),  449  ; 
Musterb'iitter  der  Bindekunst  (J. 
Olberlz,  Erfurt),  272  ;  One  and  All 
Gardening (E.  O.  Greening), 338  ;  Pan- 
sies,  Violas,  and  Violets (Dobbic),  136  ; 
Principles  of  Fruit-growing  (L.  E. 
Bailey),  316  ;  Publications  Re- 
ceived, 70,  144,  164,  182,  199,  222, 
237,  290,  3C6,  323,  353,  387,  407  ; 
Recent  Chrysanthemum  Literature, 
213  :  Riviera  Nature  Notes  (G.  C), 
65,  370  ;  Sell's  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence, 338  ;  Sunny  Jersey  (Percy  Ed. 
Ann/),  274  ;  Symbolic  Antillanre  (Dr. 
Urlim),  421  ;  The  California  Vega- 
tables  in  Garden  and  Field  (E  J. 
Wick-son),  26  ;  The  Evolution  of  our 
Native  Fruits  (L  If.  Bailey),  383; 
Tne  Farmer  and  the  liirds  (Edith 
Cairinglon),  38S  ;  The  Flora  of  Perth- 


shire (by  F.  Buchanan  W.  Whi  c, 
Ed.  by  W.  H.  Trail,  A.M.),  6; 
The  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa  (con- 
cluding part  of  vol.  vii.),  3-2 ; 
The  Gardeners'  Magazine,  457 ; 
The  Jadoo  Album,  256  ;  The  Making 
of  a  Daisy  (Eleanor  Hughes  Qibbs), 
307 ;  The  New  Penny  Maeazine, 
328  ;  The  Orchids  of  the  Siik  m 
Himalaya  (Sir  Geo.  King,  K.G.S  I., 
and  R.  Pantling),  218 ;  The  Pru  ing 
B;>ok  (L.  H.  Bailey),  174;  The 
Rabbit  (/.  E.  Hartimj),  472  ;  Timber 
Measurement  (E.  A.  P.  Burl),  371  ; 
The  Story  of  the  Far ja  (Jas.  Long), 
387  ;  Vegetation  an  1  S  :enery ' 
(Messrs.  Olmsted,  Boston,  U.S.A.),U0  ; 
Weather  Influences  on  Farm  and 
Girden  Craps  (El.  Mawley),  68; 
Weather  Lire  (R.  Inwards),  26 

Bjoks,  old,  on  gardening,  461 

Border  Carnations,  292 

Botanic  Gardens,  school  and  college,  22 

Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney,  the,  180 

Botan'cal  nomenclature,  51 

Botanv,  public  gardens  and  the  study 

of,  51 
Botrycbium  Iuuaria,  306 
Bouquets,  specimen,  306 
Bjut:her's  Treatise  on  Forest  Trees,  189 
Bramble,    Scottish,   the   cultivation   of 

the,  275 
Brambles  in  Scotland,  278 
Brefeld,    Dr.,    appointed    Professor  of 

Botany  to  the  University  of  Breslau, 

199 
Brentford  nurket,  extensions  of,  406 
Broccoli,  Dl  kson's  June   King,  8,  53  ; 

Dixon's  Midsummer,  34 
Broceolis,  73 

Brocm  House,  Fulbam,  348 
Brurjsvigia  Cooperi,  345 
Bryanstone  House,  429 
Buda   Pestb,    Hungarian   horticultural 

exhibition  at,  220 
Buddleia  variabilis,  138 
Bulb  garden,  the,  345,  398 
Bulb  -  growing,    the     principles     aud 

practice  of,  361,  422,  442 
Bulbs  aud  tubers,  the  passive  life  of, 

434 
Bulb>,  the  timely  planting  of,  388,  423, 

445,  461 
Bulbous  plants,  planting,  318 
Bulbous   plants,   short    note3   on,    98, 

135,  195 
Burbank,  Luthor,  a  successful  hybrid- 

iser,  366 
Burford  Lodge,  gardens  at,  87 
Butler's  Hiidibras,  misquotation  from, 

108 


Cabbage,  concerning  the,  174 
CaetaeErcof  the  Galapagos  Islands,  the, 

265 
Cacti  and  other  succulents,  cultivation 

of,  134  ;  in  Belgium,  127  ;  the  culti- 

v  ition  of,  by  F.  Liet,  258 
Cactus  Dahlia,    "Trump,"   436;   new 

varieties  of,  460 
Caladiums,  350 
Calauthe  X  Voitcbi,  433 
Calceolaria  amplcxicaulis,  292,  383 
Calceolarias,  88 
Cabistephus  hortensis,  268 
Calochortus  clavatus,  51 
Cambridge     B  itanio    Garden,    annual 

report  of  the,  32 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Orchids  at,  2 
Came'lia  as  a  seaside  plant,  the,  365 
Camellias,  seedling,  216 
Campanula  botuloefolia,   424 ;    C.    Me- 
dium calycanthema,   65,   89  ;  C.  m;- 

rabilie,  33,  108 
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Campanulate  Foxgloves,  10 

Canada,  and  the  preferential  tariff,  164  ; 
horticultural  prospects  ha,  221 , 
t'nder  fruits  from,  47 

Canadian  industry,  a  new  and  profit- 
able, 309 

Candytuft  "Little  Prince,"  321;  C, 
•'  White  Spiral,"  308 

Cauna,  a  sportive,  379 ;  C ,  indica 
ripening  seed  in  the  open,  25S  ;  C, 
the,  as  a  decorative  plant,  43 

Cmna",  379 

Capo  Gooseberry,  the,  389 

Cap?,  Grapes  from  the,  47 

Cape  Town,  Rosa  gigantea  flowering 
at,  421 

Carbolic  Eoap  and  Rreenfly,  90 

C  n clew  gardens,  Falmouth,  399 

Carnation,  a  Beedling,  73  ;  C.  Isinglass, 
120  ;  C.  Queen  of  the  Yellows,  125  ; 
C.  Mrs.  W.  Buckler  Lethbridge,  52  ; 
C.  Souvenir  de  la  MalmaisoD,  the 
cultivation  of,  at  Dover  House,  3  ; 
C ,  sport  iD,  142  ;  C,  staking,  407 

Carnations  at  Birdsall,  York,  47 ; 
border,  109,221,  292;  C.  from  Kelso- 
on-T*eed,  164  ;  C,  Mr.  Martin 
Smith's,  113 

Carrot,  a  monstrous,  460  ;  Carter's 
Long-forcing,  47 

Carrots  in  India,  457  ;  varieties  of,  48 

Caryopteris  Mastacanthus,  292 

Cassia  corymbosa,  339 

Citalpa  hybrida,  251 

iitisetum  longifolium,  314  ;  C.  macro- 
carpum,  301 

Caterpillars,  and  how  to  rid  them  from 
the  land,  462 

Cattle  Show,  the,  at  Smithfield,  421 

Cattleya  do'.os),  98  ;  C.  granulosa, 
134;  C.  ■:  Hardyana  var ,  393; 
C.  x  Hardyana  Mrs.  C.  E.  Chrimes, 
282  ;  C.  labiata,  398  ;  C.  labiata 
alba,  330  ;  C.  labiata  Schrodera?,  &c  , 
256  ;  C.  x  Maroni,  332  ;  C.  Moss^a;, 
at  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.'s,  2 ;  C. 
(J'Brieniana,  378  ;  C.  superba 
splendens,  300  ;  C.  Waracewiczii,  22  ; 
C.  Warecewiczii  var.,  398 

Cauliflower,  early  dwarf  Snowball, 
108 ;  Veitch's  extra  early  forc'mg, 
48 

Cauliflowers.  Danish,  2S5  ;  Snowflake, 
for  forcing,  70 

Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles,  a  good 
blue-flowering  plant,  292 

Celluloid  labels,  52 

Cercis  Siliquaatrum,  the  propagation 
of,  428 

Cereals,  recent  observations  of  Prof. 
Eriksson  ou  the  rusts  of,  269 

Cereus  peruvianus  mnnstrosus,  174 

Cetraria  islandica,  179 

Ceylon,  the  rainfall  in,  29 
u  son  gotV,  179 

Ctanaaarop3  excalsa  in  Dr.  Hamilton 
Ramsay's  gardeu  at  Torquay,  420 

Cbamaarors  excel-a  flowering  out-of- 
doors,  308 

Channel  Isles,  market  gardenirg  in 
the,  452 

Charities,  the  gardening.  12,  33,  71, 
ISO 

Chelsea  physic  garden,  126,  441 

Chemical  manure3,  lecture  upon,  16, 
447 

Cheques,  cashing  crossed,  322 

Cherry-leaves,  diseased,  55 

China  Aster,  the  wild  form  of  the,  254 

Chionodoxa  Lucilue  with  rose-coloured 
flowers,  256 

Cbiawick  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  the,  338 

Chiswick,  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  com- 
mittees at,  31 

Chocolate  as  a  trap  for  blackbeetles, 
400 

Christmas  flowers,  &c,  in  Scotland, 
459  ;  market  at  Covent  Garden. 
458 

Christy's,  Mr.,gardeD,  134 

Chronicle,  the,  of  a  little  Cornish 
garden,  21,  97,  210,  330,  433 

Chrysanthemum,  a  free-flowering,  364 

Chrysanthemum  blooms,  wired  and 
cupped,  354 


Chrysanthemum  Congress  at  Lyons 
list  of  papers  read  at  the,  51 

Chrysanthemum  disease,  the  (rust), 
269,  292,  307,  324,  371,  407,  428  ; 
literature,  recent,  213  ;  C.  Madame 
Carnot,  410 ;  C.  Mrs.  G.  Griiner- 
wald,  276 ;  C.  nipponicum,  348  ; 
notes  on,  278  ;  C.  R.  Hooper  Pear- 
son, 368 

Chrysanthemum  show  at  Aquarium, 
through  French  eyes,  442 

Chrysanthemum  show  at  Milan,  406 

Chrysanthemum,  the  modern,  352 

Chrysanthemum,  unseasonable  flower- 
ing of  a,  69 

Chrysanthemums,  314,  341,  346,  367, 
404,  45S  ;  a  liquid  fertiliser  for,  406  ; 
at  Antwerp,  421  ;  colonial  novelties 
in,  410  ;  cultural  notes  upon,  284  ; 
damping  of,  342  ;  in  Guernsey,  453  ; 
in  Scotland,  409,  445,  4*32;  popular 
show,  410  ;  some  new  white  varieties 
of,  387  ;  the  annual  propagation  of, 
409  ;  the  crown  and  terminal  buds 
of,  424  ;  novelties  in,  425,  458  ;  with 
aerial  roots,  324 

Cider-making  in  France,  25 

Cinchona  in  Java,  237 

Cineraria",  cultivation  of,  459  ;  hybrid, 
101 

Cirrhooa  viridi-purpurea,  190 

Cissus  discolor  in  fruit,  52 

Clematis  paniculata,  268 

Clinostigma  Mooreanun  in  Lord 
Howe's  Island,  450 

Cliveden,  the  gardens  at,  1 

Clyne  Castle,  Azalea  indica  at,  101 

Cobbatt's  Corn,  90 

Coccus  on  Beech-trees,  371 

Ccclogyue  lagenaria,  314 

Cold  storage  Paaonie*,  69 

Coleus  macrophyllus  Damn,  296 

Colonial  notes,  47,  66,  100,  178 

Combe  Abbey,  the  gardeua  aud  gar- 
dener at,  229 

Compensation  Act,  1897.  the  Work- 
man's, 411 

Continental  Novelties,  295,  324,  436 

Cooke's  garden,Mr.George,  at  Wylaru ,  6  4 

Co-operative,  tho  National  Festival, 
142,  162 

Corn,  Cobbett's,  90 

Corn,  Indiau,  crops  of  the  United 
State',  406 

Cornish  Daffodils,  353 

Cornish  garden,  the  chronicle  of  a 
little,  21,  97,210,  330,  433 

Cornwall,  South,  notes  from,  398 

Coryanthe3  maculata,  267 

Cottage  Gardeners'  Compensation  Act, 
the,  276 

Covent  Garden  Market,  reminiscences 
of,  173, 194 

Coxcombp,  exhibition,  460 

Crassula  coccinea,  and  Rochea  falcata, 
hybrid  between,  143 

Crassulaceous  hybrid,  147 

Crataagus  Oxjacantha  var.  horrida,  13 

Crataagus,  noteworthy  forms  of,  466 

Crinurn  giganteum,  298  ;  C.  purpuras- 
cens,398 

Crocosmia,  307  ;  C.  imperialis,  324  ; 
C.  aurea,  hardiness,  of,  372 

Crocus  hovigatu",  466  ;  C.  nudiflorus  in 
England,  88  ;  C.  speciosus,  354 

Crown  forests,  240 

Cucumber,  a,  for  window  culture,  436 

Cyanide  of  potassium  as  an  insecticide, 
50,  432 

Cyclamen  europaaum  with  loDg  rhizo- 
mes, 372  ;  C.  Utilolium  in  North 
Africa,  52 

Cyclamens,  the  hardiness  of,  199 

CymbidiumTraeeyanum,  314  ;  C.  Hut- 
toni,  2 

Cyperus  fertilis,  8 

Cypripedium  insigne  malformed,  342  ; 
C.  i.  Hare6eld  Hall  var.  466 

Cypripedium  or  Paphiopedilum,  414 

Cyrtanthus  .sanguineus,  298 

Cucumber,  "Alabaster,"  295 

Cucumbers,  twin,  32 

Currant,  black,  the  golden.  54  ;  shoots 
falling,  55 

Currant,  crop  of  Greeee,  the,  304  ;  red, 
La  Versaillaiee,  125 


Dabeocia  polifolia,  382 

Daffodils  in  Cornwall,  353  ;  in  Guern- 
sey, 453 

Dahlia-Cactus,  Fantasy,  238 ;  Society, 
the  National,  12;  "Trump,"  43< >  ; 
new  varieties  of,  460 

Dahlias,  184  ;  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
198  ;  D.  Cactus,  249,  321 ;  at  Slough, 
302;  orosaed  by  Sunflower,  325, 
426  ;  storing,  302,  459 

Dalkeith  in  June,  41 

Danaaa  nigrescens,  413 

Danish  Cauliflowers,  285 

Darlingtonias,  838 

Date  Palm,  the,  in  Arizona,  316 

Dendrobium  aqueum,  300,  362 

Dendrobium-beetle,  a  (Xyleborus  mori- 
gerus),  388 

Dendrobium  Dearei,  193  ;  D.  donsi- 
florum,  a  fine  plant  of,  184  ;  D.  for- 
mosum  varieties,  301  ;  D.  f.  gigan- 
teum at  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens, 
472  ;  D.  Phalaanopsis  album,  433 

Denmark,  285 

DeSmodium  tortuosum  (the  Beggar 
Weed),  256 

Deutzia  corymbiflora,  265 

Devonshire  gardens,  some,  117,  165, 
291,  298,416 

Dianthus  Atkinsoni,  124  ;  D.  Hedde- 
wigii  Queen  of  Holland,  324 

Diaspis  amygdali,  a  fruit  scale-insec1', 
245 

Diervillas  in  autumn,  196 

Digging,  autumn  v.  spring,  372 

Digitalis,  campanulate,  10 

Dimerous  Cattleya  granulosa,  147 

Diospyros  Kaki,  337 ;  fruit  of,  from 
south  wall  in  Canon  Ellacombe's 
garden,  342 

Disas,  the  cultivation  of,  203 

Disease  of  Lily,  a  cure  for  the,  42  ;  of 
Paaonies,  a,  124 

Diseases  of  plants,  69  ;  of  the  Totato, 
134 

Dorchester  public  gardens,  the,  299 

Druggist's  garden,  a,  134 

Dublin  note,  378 

Dulcote,  Orchids  at,  154 

Dulwicb,  Hollyhocks  at,  291 


East    Burnham    Park,    the   pleasure- 
grounds  at,  50 
East  Sutton  Park,  283 
Eaton  Hall,  Chester,  408 
Edinburgh  School  of  Rural  Economy, 

27 
Education,  want  of  State  horticultural, 

87 
Egypt  in  pre-historic  times,  470 
Eichhornia  crassipes,  408 
Emigrants,  hints  to  intending,  290 
Eucephalartos  Hildebrandti,  331 
Entries,  suitable,  for  Christmas,  463 
Epping  Forest,  addition  to,  322 
Eremurus  Elwesianue,  137 
Erica  ciliaris,   454;    E.  cinerea,    454  ; 

E.   lusitanica   (codonodes),   454  ;  E. 

Mackaii,  454  ;  E.  Maweana,  454, 474 ; 

E.  mediterranea  vara.,  454 
Ericas,  the  hardy,  432,  461 
Escallonia  Langleyensis,  10  ;  E.  Philip- 

piana,  34 
Eucalyptus  cordata,  191  ;  E.  globulus, 

408  ;  in  Cornwall,  322,  354 
Eucharis  grandiflora,  var.  Lowi,  346 
Eugenia  Ugni,  277 
Eulophia  guineensis,  361 
Eulophiella,  126 
Euphorbia  Fournieri  and  E.  lophogona, 

378 
Exacuna  macranthum,  248 
Examinations  in  horticulture,  5,  274  ; 

of  the  R.H.S.,  354,  371,  389,  408,  421 
Exhibitors,  judges  and,  445 


Fan-cooler,  the,  in  fruit  shies,  17 
FasciatioD,  381 


Feijoa  Sellowiana,  a  now  edible  fruit, 
451 

Fern  crosts,  380 

Ferns,  apospory  in,  62 

Fertility  of  the  soil,  the,  430 

Fertilisation  of  Pear  flowers,  the,  256 

Fertilisation,  self,  69 

Fig  culture,  experiences  in,  158 

Filberts  and  Cobs,  422 

Florence,  conference  at,  on  early  and 
delayed  maturity  in  plants,  10  ;  Mr. 
Ross's  garden  at,  397 

Florida  Velvet  Bean,  the,  32,  51,  116 

Florist,  a  veteran,  73 

Florists'  flowers,  47,  88,  120,  249, 
'278.  287,  302,  333,  367,  424,  458, 
459 

Flower  gardening  at  Regent's  Tark, 
156  ;  at  the  Zoo,  182  ;  the  new, 
200,  222 

Flower  gardoD,  the,  8,  28,  49,  66,  95, 
103,  121,  141,  160,  179,  196,  217, 
234,  253,  270,  287,  302,  319,  335, 
350,  367,  384,  403,  419,  436,  469  ; 
the  value  of  plunged  pot  plants  in 
the,  257,  276,  455 

Flower-growing  in  England,  381 

Flower-wall,  a,  324 

Flowering  plants  under  trees,  1 

Flowers,  out  of  season,  a  protest,  209  ; 
Why  not  ?  240  ;  support  for 
(Japanese),  88  ;  the  colours  of,  and 
drought,  325 

Foreign  correspondence,  27,  78,  214, 
334,  382,  425,  435 

Forestry,  176,  213,  301,  379,  402,  41S  ; 
demonstrations  at  Washington,  3S2  ; 
New  York  State  College  of,  316  ; 
state  of,  in  Scotland,  104 

Forests,  the  economic  management  of, 
418 

Foxgloves,  campanulate,  10 

France,  cider-making  in,  25 ;  intro- 
duction of  Cos  Lettuces  into,  45  7  ; 
the  culture  of  Melons  in,  240  ;  wine 
ferment  experiments  in,  174 

Freiberr  von  Tubeuf,  Dr.  Karl,  ap- 
pointed to  the  biological  department, 
Berlin,  441 

French  horticulturists,  honours  to, 
444 

French  Peaches,  4 

Frost  in  Shropshire,  277 

Fruit  crops,  remarks  on  the  106,  116, 
137,  157  ;  report  on  the  condition  of, 
79,  86  ;  in  ttie  Blairgowrie  district, 
72  ;  in  the  United  States,  289 

Fruit,  cultivation  in  suburban  gardens, 
243  ;  enemy,  another,  245  ;  farms, 
Mr.  T.  R.  Morae's,  138  ;  farm, 
Woburn  exrerinwntal,  59  ;  growing 
in  West  Kent,  123  ;  hardy,  the  cul- 
tivation of,  24,  118  ;  for  the  supply 
of  the  market,  192,  232,  380  ;  in  the 
United  States,  123  ;  judging  of,  166  ; 
packing  of,  7,  272  ;  protection  of, 
against  parasitic  fungi,  370  ;  retro- 
gression, 308  ;  the  evolution  of 
American,  383  ;  thinning,  199  ;  two 
new  edible,  450,  451  ;  scale 
insect,  a  uew,  245  ;  shops,  the  fan- 
cooler  in,  47;  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  10,  222,  239,  254,  276  ; 
the  effect  of  the  graft  on  flavour  of 
the,  246 

Fruit-trees,  experimental  spraying  of, 
300  ;  gumming  in,  475  ;  planted 
beneath  grass,  377  ;  spraying,  353  ; 
the  removal  of,  f  39 

Frtirts  aud  tubers,  the  splitting  of, 
198 

Fruits  under  glass,  9,  28,  48,  67,  95, 
102,  120,  141,  160,  179,  11";,  217, 
234,  253,  271,  287,  303,  319,  334, 
851,  866,  385,  402,  419,  436, 155,468 

Fuchsia,  seedling,  146 

Fungi,  the  detection  of  poisonous,  289 

Fungous  diseases,  literature  of,  11 

Fungus,  on  Chrysanthemum  leaves, 
269  ;  the  Gooseberry,  14S 


Galapagos   Islands,  the  Cactacem  of 
the,  265 
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Gangrene,  how  it  affects  Potatos,  184 

Gardener,  the  duties  and  wages  of  a, 
390 

Gardening  charities,  the,  12,  33,  53, 
71,  89,126,  166,  180 

Gardens,  some  Wehh,  313 

Gaura  Lindheimeri,  324,  407 

Gee3cn,  Mr.  F.,  presentation  to,  124 

Ghent,  notes  from,  221 

Ginseng,  industry  in  Canada,  the,  309 

Gladiolus  quartinianus  superbus,  467 

Glreospor'.um  laoticolor,  and  a  remedy 
for  it,  53 

Glamis  Castle,  Forfar,  467 

Glass,  red,  for  plaut  culture,  424 

Glendaragh,  Teigumoutb,  291 

Godetia  carmine  i  aurea  compacta,  296; 
G.  Duke  of  York,  296  ;  G.  gloriosa,  308 

Gomphrena  globosa,  401 

Gooseberry-fungus,  the,  145 

Gordon's  garden  at  Khartoum,  256 

Gosford,  a  lake  at,  182 

Graft,  the  effect  of  the,  on  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit,  246 

Grafting  Rhododendron',  425 

Grammangis  Ellisii,  and  G.  Rumphia- 
num  at  Kew,  22 

Grammatophyllum  speciosum  in  flower 
at  Peradeniya,  370 

Grape,  Diamond  Jubilee,  278 

Grapes,  bad  setting  of,  240  ;  from  the 
Cape,  47  ;  in  Guernsey,  4ii3  ;  large 
prizes  for,  at  the  comiDg  Horticul- 
tural Show  at  Shrewsbury,  407,  424, 
441,  474  ;  mice  eating,  292  ;  the  trade 
in,  and  other  matteis,  185 

Grass  over  roots  of  fruit-trees,  377 

Greenfly  and  carbolic-soap,  90,  125 

Green  Gage  group  of  Plume,  the  biblio- 
graphy and  history  of  the,  465 

Greenhouse  plants,  some  neglected, 
401,  434 

Greenhouses,  travelling,  in  Guerrsey, 
4.>3 

Grimstone's  history  of  the  Egyptian 
Pea,  54 

Guernsey,  Chrysanthemums  in,  453 
Daffodils  in,  453;  Grapes  in,  453 
market  gardening,  &c,  in,  452 
Tomatos  in,  453 

Gumming,  in  fruit-trees,  475 

Gunnersbury  Houec,  Dendrobium  for 
mosum  giganteum  at,  472;  the  Water 
Jilies  at,  46 


H 


Habenabia    conoprea,    what   is,   146, 

200 
Hailstorm  at  Lamport,  13 
Hamamelis  mollis,   363  ;  H.  vitginka, 

297 
Hamburgh  Research  Station,  86 
Hampton  Court,   the  bedding   out  at, 

136 
Hamslade  House,  Devonshire,  117 
Hardy  Fruit  Garden,  the,  8,  29,  48,  07, 
94,  103,  121, 140,  161, 179, 197,  216, 
235,   252,  271,  286,   303,  318,   335, 
350,  367,  384,  403,  418,  437,  454 
Hardy  fruits,  the  cultivation  of,  24 
Haras  and  rabbits,  destructiveness  of,4  7  4 
Harton  Cemetery,  South  Shields,  76 
Hatfield,  100 
Heath,  St.  Dabeoc's,  382 
Heaths,  the  hardy,  432,  454,  461 
Hedges  of  garden  flowers,  354 
Hedyscepe     Canterburyana     in    Lord 

Howe's  Island,  450 
Helianthus    cucumerifolius    "Orion," 

296;  H.  Maximiliani,  364 
Hemizonia  pungent,  228 
Hemsley,  Mr.  W.  B.,  dedication  of  1897 

vol.  of  Botanical  Magazine  to,  441 
Henderson,  of  Balbimie  Gardens,  pre- 
sentation to  Mr.,  123 
Hippophae  rhamuoides,  297 
Herbaceous  border,  the,  382 
Herbals,  quaint  conceits  in  o'd,  61 
Henchera  sanguinea,  13 
Hevea  seeds,  tho  vitality  of,  12 
Hibiscus  cannabinus,  268  ;  H.  syriacus, 

258 
Highbury,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
at,  440 


Hippeastrum  vittatum,  119  ;  andSpre- 
kelia,  the  hybridisation  of,  316 

Hippeastrums  as  bedding-plauts,  191 

Hogg  Memorial  Medal,  the,  277 

Hollyhocks,  331  ;  at  Dulwicb,  291 

Homology,  224 

Hooker  Medal,  the,  254,  285 

Hop  Washing  Plant,  a  new,  160 

Hop?,  acreage  of,  182 

Horticultural  Education,  state  of,  87 

Horticulture,  at  Lyons,  205  :  in  New 
South  Wales,  187  ;  instruction  in,  in 
Fifeshire,  337 ;  uses  of  manures  in, 
304 

Howe's  Island,  Palms  of  Lord,  449 

Hudibras,  misquotation  from,  108 

Huntercombe  Manor,  142 

Hurricane,  the,  in  the  West  Iodies,  237 

Hurst  &  Sons,  Messrs.,  annual  dinner, 
457 

Huxley  lecture  by  Prof.  Virchow,  272 

Hyacinth,  an  extra  early  flowering 
variety  of  the  Roman,  256 

Hyacinths  and  Onions  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  370 

Hyacinths,  the  propagation  of,  164 

Hybrid  Cinerarias,  101 

Hybrid  failures,  339 

Hybrid  Nympha5as,  147 

Hybridisation  of  Sprekelia  and  Hip- 
peastrum, 316 

Hjdrangea  Hortensia  as  grown  for 
market,  45 

Hydrangeas  in  the  Azores,  336,  457 

Hymenocallis  Amancaes,  135;  H. 
calathina,  135  ;  H.  Macleana,  136; 
H.  epeciosa,  345 

Hypericum  galioides,  301 

Hypoxis  longifolia,  174 


I 


ImpobtcD  plants,  the  treatment  of 
newly,  382 

Incarvillea  grandiflora,  8 

India,  Carrots  in,  457 

India,  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cinchona  culti- 
vation in,  199 

India,  the  rainfall  in,  304 

Indigo  plant,  structure  of  the  feeds 
of  the,  372 

Imect,  a  new  scale,  affcoting  fruit  trees, 
245 

Insects  and  plants,  lecture  upon,  378 

Insecticide,  Cyanide  of  Potassium  as  an, 
50,  432 

Inula  Hookeri,  232 

Ipomcoa  Quamoclit,  251 

Iris  reticulata  in  flower  on  Christmas 
Day,  474 

Isleworth,  garden  notes  from,  445 

Isotoma  axillaris,  298 

Iwerne  Minster  House,  317 


Japanese,  arrangement  of  flowers  by, 
88  ;  in  an  Orchid  craze,  216 

Java,  the  Cinchona  industry  of,  237 

"  Job's  tears,"  61 

Judges  and  exhibitors,  445 

Judging  fruit,  166 

Judging,  idiosyncrasies  of,  1S4  ;  rules 
for,  386 

Junipers,  West  Indian,  325 

J  uniperus  sinensis,  27 


K 


Kashmir,  Saffron  cultivation  in,  379 

Kent,  fruit  growing  in,  123 

Kentia  Belmoreana,  449  ;  K.  Fcster- 
iana  in  Lord  Howe's  Island,  449 

Kerchove,  Count  Chas.  de.  monument 
to,  at  Ghent,  274 

Kew  Gardens,  why  not  a  public  refer- 
ence library  in,  239 

Kew  Notes,  8,  42,  284,  297,  331,  378 

Kew,  presentation  of  Indian  Rhodo- 
dendrons to,  406  ;  the  curator's  new 
office  at,  142 

Killerton,  Devonshire,  416  ;  the 
Lucombe  Oak  at,  461 


Kirke's  Plum,  19 

Kitchen  garden,  the,  9,  29,  48,  67,  94, 
103,  121,  140,  161,  178,  197,  216, 
235,  252,  271,  2S6,  303.  318,  335, 
351,  366,  385,  103,  418,437,455,468 


Labels,  celluloid,  52 

Lachenalias,  166 

Lachenalias  and  other  plants,  72 

Lachenalias,  the  cultivation  of,  47 

Ladybirds  and  aphis,  408,  444 

Lfelia  anceps,  377 

Ladio-Cattleja  x  exoniensis,  283;  LC. 

x  Henry  Greenwood,  382  ;  L.-C.  x 

Schilleriana,  220 
Lamport,  hailstorm  at,  13 
Lantanas,  434 
Lapageria  rosea,  423 
Lapagerias  in  the  open  air,  461 
Lavender,  with  dimorphic  leaves,  372 

LAW  NOTES  :— Addison,  Walter 
(bankruptcy  case),  201  ;  Carter  & 
Co.  (Trade  Mark),  105 ;  Chambers, 
W.,  Hounslow,  bankrupt  company 
of,  109  ;  Foy,  Thos.  (bankruptcy 
case),  18  ;  Jeff>rdand  Goodall  &  Son 
(noxious  fumes),  145;  Lawton,  E.  H. 
(bankruptcy  case),  144  ;  McLaren  v. 
Clarke  Bros,  (errorin  goods  supplied), 
447  ;  Moore  J.  v.  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company  (carriage  of 
goods),  110 ;  Moore  v.  Greenfield 
(claim  for  work  performed),  110; 
Samuel  Ryder,  Jun.  (bankruptcy 
caBe),  144  ;  Simpson  v.  Bain  (action 
for  loss  of  MSS.),  145 

Lawson,  William,  and  his  works,  413, 

435,  450,  461 
Layering  of  plants,  the,  6 
Lead  strip,  for  supporting  cut-flowers 

in  water,  88 
Leaf,  movements  of  plant-food  before 

the  fall  of  the,  183 
Leicester,  horticultural  progress  in  the 

town  of,  460 
Lemoine's   new   double    semperflorens 

Begonias,  334 
Leonotis  dubia,  297;  L  Leonurus,  350, 

371 
Lettuces,    introduction    of    Cos,    into 

France,   457,  474 
Lewis  &  Clark  s  expedition,  the  plants 

from,   69 
Liatris  spicata,  240 

Library,  catalogue  of  the  Lindley,  438 
Library,  sale  of  the  late  I  >r.  Paterson's, 

457 
Light,  red,  for  plant  culture,  474 
Ligustrum  Walkeri,  282 
Lilium  auratum,  a  large  specimen  of, 

125  ;    L.    giganteum,    flowering   of, 

309 ;    L.   speciosum    with    petaloid 

stamenp,  342 
Lily  disease,  a  cure  for  the,  42,  325  ; 

fungus,  the,    73  ;    season,  the  past, 

in  Scotland,  417 
Lincolnshire  seed  crops,  the,  279 
Lindley  Library,  catalogue  of  the,  438  ; 

history  of,  438 
Linospadix  l'etriekiana,  298 
Linton  Park,  275 
Lobelia,    blue,   the    use    of,   239  ;    L. 

cardinalis  atro-sanguinea,    324  ;     1,. 

Kivoirei,  232,  308  ;  L.  syphilitica,  a 

pretty  blue  flower,  307 
Lon'cera  Hildebrandiana,  258 
Lord  Howe's  Island,  Palms  of,  449 
Lucombe  Oak  at  Killerton,  the  age  of 

the,  461 
Lunaria  minor,  61 
Lycium  pallidum,  43 
Lyons,  horticulture  at,  205 


M 

Magnolia  parviflora,  42  ;  M.  Watsoni, 

43 
Maidstone,  round,  232,  251,  275,  283 
Ma'formed  Orchids,  414 


Manchester  Orchid  Society's  awards,  12 
Mandragora  autumnalis,  212 
ManureB,  artificial,  34,  447  ;  the  action 

of,  420  ;  the  UBe  of  artificial,  46  ;  in 

the  garden,  lecture  on  artificial,  391 ; 

uses  of,  in  horticulture,  304 
Margate,  the  Dane  Park,  71 
Marigold,  Legion  of  Honour,  308 
Market,  Covent  Garden,  at  Christmas- 
tide,  458  ;  reminiscences  of,  174 
Market  gardening,  7,  26,  90,  118,   138, 

192,  232,  348,  380  ;  about  Rayleigh, 

278,  414  ;  in  the  Channel  Isles,  452 
Marley  Hall,  Exmouth,  54 
Marine's  Water-Lilies,  122 
Marshall's  garden,   a  fine  specimen  of 

Crimson  Rambler  Rose  in  Mr.  W, 

202 
Maryland,  the  San  Jose  scale  in,  316 
Matricaria    eximia    corymbosa,    fl.-pl., 

"Snowball,"  295 
Maturity  in  plants,  conference  at  Lyons 

on  early  and  delayed,  11 
Medal,     the     Hogg    Memorial,    277 ; 

the  Hooker,  285 
Melon,    var.    William    Tillery,     323 ; 

raising,  448  ;  with  seeds  germinating 

within,  128 
Melons  and  Tomatos,  257  ;  in  France, 

the  culture  of,  246 
Mertensia  lanceolata,  212 
Mersta  Sinclairi  (the  Pukatree),  370 
Mesembryanthemum  culture,  422 
Metropolitan  open  spaces,  322 
Mexico,   the   cultivation   of   European 

plants  in,  12 
Mice  eating  Grapes,  292 
Micromeria  piperella,  212 
Miltonia  spectabilis  Moreliana,  231 
Mimulus  primuloides,  212 ;  M.radicaus, 

212 
"Miramar,"  Exmouth,  118 
Moluccella  frutescens,  212 
Momordica  mixta,  331 
Mootbretias,  166,  200,  222,  240,  253 
Moraceje,   monograph  of  the  African, 

370 
Morrab     public     gardens,     Penzince, 

199,  222 
Morris,    Dr.,    remov.il    from    Kew   to 

Barbados,  105,  198 
Morse's,  Mr.  P.  R,  fruit  fdrms,  138 
Mosquitoe3  and  Malaria,  274 
MoBS-litter,  value  of,  180 
Mulgedium  albanum,  212 
Multiple  parentige,  307,  332 
Musa,  a  dwarfed  stemmed,  422 
Mushroom-bed,  a  failure,    448  ;  wool- 
lice  in,  106 
'•  My  Garden  "  (Mr.  Smee'd),  77 
Myosotis  alpestris,  "Star  of  Love,"  295 
Myosotis  in  variety,  350 
Myrtle  fruiting  out  of  doors,  258 


N 


. 


. 


Names,  the   pronunciation  of   foreigi 

339 
Narcissus,  the  botany  of  the  flower,  322 ; 

N.  tacbybolbos,  462;  N.  viridiflorua, 

371,  462 
Natal,  notes  from,  66 
Nectarine-Peach,  red,  324 
Neobenthamia  gracilis,  430 
Nerines,  316  ;  some  uncommon,  324 
Netherlands,  notes  from  the,  28 
New  South   Wales,   Horticulture    in, 

187 
New   York  State  College  of  Forestry, 

316 
Nicotiana  sylvestris,  298 
Northumberland  garden,  a  model,  64  I 
Nova  Scotia,  164 
Nursery,  a  land  without  8,  216 

Nursery    Notes  :  —  Bland  ford, 

Messrs.,  of  Blandford,  278  ;  Bun- 
yard,  Geo.  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  250; 
Cannell,  H.  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Sfl 
Dicksons,  Chester,  193  ;  Douglas 
J.,  Great  Bookham,  108  ;  Exeter 
Nursery  Company,  the,  176  ;  Jonw 
H.  J.,  Lewisham,  342  ;  L'HorticuU 
tore    Internationale    Brussels,    278| 
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330 ;  Low,  Hugh  &  Co.,  2 ; 
McBean  &  Scn°,  Cooksbridge,  212  ; 
Owen,  R.,  Maidenhead,  341  ;  Sucb, 
E.  F.,  Maidenhead,  346  ;  Truffaut, 
M.,  Versailles,  436  ;  Veitch,  J.  & 
Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  90,  347,  400  ; 
Veiteh  &  Sons,  R.,  Exeter,  159  ; 
Walshaw  &  Sons,  Scarborough,  127  ; 
Wells,  W.,  Earlswood,  341 

Nutmegs,  double,  123 

Nyrupliseas  and  other  Water-lilies  122  ; 

hybrid,  147 
Nyssa  sylvatica,  382 


Oak,  at  Windsor,  the  great,   201  ;  the 

Lucornbe  at  Killeitou,  age  of,  461 
Oak-caterpillar,  12 
Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  65 

OBITUARY  :— Aitchiscn,  Dr.,  274  ; 
Earkly,  Sir  Henry,  322  ;  Baur,  Dr. 
Geo.,  32  ;  Berkeley,  Major-Genera], 
427  ;  Blytt,  Prof.  Axel,  254  ;  Bonsall, 
T.,  39  ;  Brooks,  Joshua  (Chicago), 
199;  Busch,  Isidore,  207;  Caruel, 
Prof.,  428;  Colin,  Prof.  Ferdinand, 
19;  Esche,  Robeit  Von  Pcmruir, 
164  ;  Finch-Batten,  Muiray,  Farl  of 
Winchilsea,  207  ;  Gibelli,  Professor, 
237,  421  ;  Goeschke,  Go'.tlieb,  325  ; 
Heme,  William,  39  ;  Jenkinson, 
Aithur,  427  ;  Knight,  John,  188  ; 
Micbie,  C.  Y.,  463  ;  Moniz,  M.  J.  M., 
164;  Pragnell,  W.,  428;  Pulhain, 
James,  151  ;  Rogeis,  J, P.,  Alderman 
W.,  427 ;  Rothschild,  Baron  Fer- 
dinand de,  457;  Rus-ell,  Matthew, 
207  ;  Shingles,  Tbos.,  475  ;  Smith, 
Charles,  295  ;  Suringar,  Professor,  69 

October  in  the  Rose-garden,  316 
Odontoglossum  cri:tatellum,  378 
Odontoglossunis,      tetramerous,       £5  ; 
O.    grar.de   var.    Sanderie,    377  ;    O. 

Harrjanum     Euperbum,      114  ;     O. 

maculatum  vsr.,  345  ;  O.  nebulosuni 

pardinum,    98;    O.    Schliereiianum 

citrinum,  114;  O.  tripudians,   37S  ; 

0.  vexillarium,  the  roots  of,  340 
Old  Ball,  Southbcrcugb,  the,  266 
Uncidium  flexuesum,    283 ;    0.  incur- 

vum   album,  282  ;   O.   macranthum 

Townsendi,  22 
"  One-and-All"  flower-show,  the,  162 
Onion  competition,  a  great,  222 
Onion,  "the  Aristocrat,"  452 
Opuntias,  hardy,  for  the  alpine-garden, 

378 
Orange-fungus  on  Roses,  226,  276 
Orchards  in  grass,  377,  443 
Orchards,   the  renovation   of  old  and 

spent,  390 
Orchid,  a  new  British,  146 
Orchid-houses,   the,  8,    28,    49,  66,  94, 

103,  120,   141,  161,   178,  196,  217, 

235,  253,  271,  287,  302,   318,  334, 

351,  366,  384,  402,  436,  454,  468 
Orchid  noteB  and  gleanings,  2,  22,61, 

114,  134,  154, 190,  231,  433,  450 
Orchid  notes,  345,  398,  41 4,  419 
Orchid-pot,  Sander's  Perfect,  109,  126 
Orchid  Society,  the  Manchester,    and 

its  awards,  12 
Orchids,  malformed,  414 
Orchids,  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood's,  330  ;  at 

Cambridge   Lodge,    2  ;    at   Dulcote, 

Tunbridge   Wells,  154  ;    method  of 

cultivating,  61  ;  at  the  Poplars,  115  ; 

cut-of-doorp,  lome,  77;  the,  of  the 

Sikkim    Himalaja,    218;    tie    lost, 

105 
Orchis,    a    new    British,   61  ;    a  new 

British— a  correction,  126 
Organography,  categories  of,  224 
Origanum   Dictamnus,    212  ;    O.    pul- 

chrum,  212 
Orobanche  speciosa,  69,  89 
Orphan  Fund,   the   Royal  GardenerB', 

336,  353,  404,  472 


Osier-beds,    riverside,  282,    300,    314, 
333,  361,  363,  377 


PiEONY  disease,  s>,  124  ;  cold  storage  of, 

69 
Pallanza  and  Isola  Bella,  329,  364 
Falm,  the  Date,  in  Arizona,  316 
Palms  of  Lord  Howe's  Island,  449 
Paper,  waterproof,  276 
Parentage,  multiple,  307,  3S2 
Palis,   Jaidin  d'Acclimatation,   change 
of  head  gardener,  353  ;     Universal 
Exhibition,  the,  337 
Parsnips,  387 

Passiflora,  blcom  of,  borne  on  a  tendril, 
27  ;  P.  edulis,  308  ;  flower  produced 
on  tendril  of  a,  10,  27 
Paterson's  library,  sale  of  the  late  Dr., 

457 
Pea.  agoodeEily,  126  ;  double  Sweet, 
309  ;    Grimstone's    history  of   the 
Egyptian,    54  ;    P.  Mansfield  Gem, 
124;       P.      "Nero,"      295;       the 
Rounceval,    70,    89,    107;   P.   The 
Autocrat,    339  ;    the    buncb,    108  ; 
Thos.  Laxton,  47  ;  trial,  a  suggested 
Royal  Horticultural,  146 
Feap,    126;   green    podded,    73;    Mr. 
Sberwood's  lecture  on,  50  ;  trials  of, 
at  Hurst  &  Son's,  98 
Peach,  dressing  for  Ecale  on  the,  448  ; 
P.  Sea-Eagle,   340  ;  trees,  standard, 
in  Devonshire,  US  ;  Triumib,  181 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  notes  on,  364 
Peaches,    French,    4  :    failure    of,    to 

set  their  fiuits,  181 
Pear,    Beurr^   u'Anjou,    3S2 ;    Beuiiv 
Picquet,  455  ;  flowers,  the  fertilisa- 
tion of,   256;  leaves  diseased,    325; 
midge,    the,    354  ;    the    Endeavour 
River,    256;  the  Roeney,   164  ;  tree 
bearing    two    crops    of   frui1',    387 ; 
within  Peir,  426 
Pears  and  Aprles,  the  cracking  of,  341 
Pears,     arched    cordons,    232  ;    some 
early,  at  Tynuinebam,  346;  priekly, 
in  New  South  Wales,  442 
Pelargonium,  the  lotting  of  the  stem 

in,  237 
Pelargonium?,  winter -flowering  zona), 
333  ;   zonal,   select  varieties  of,  for 
winter  flowerirg,  424 
Penjerrick  gardens,  399 
Pennifetum  Riippelisnum,  436 
Perzarce,  the  Monab  Gardens  at,  199 
Persimmons,  406,  421,  42S,  482 
Pfitzer'e,  Mr.,  garden  at  Stultgait,  234 
Pbalicnopsis  Ludde-violacea,  43 
Phipp'a conservatories,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

3S6 
Phlcmis  caebrreriana,  424 
Phyllccactus  Hookeri,  251 
Phjllostactys  fulva,  246 
Pinoteau,  A.,  and  his  work  for  horti- 
culture, 387 
Pims  Cembra  on  the  Airs,  a  stoim- 

tossed,  459 
Plane,  the,  190 
Plane,  the,  oriental,  222 
Plantago  varia,  seeds  of.  used  as  food, 

274 
Planting  Af  pie-trees,  118 

Plant   Portraits  :— Acalypba  his- 

pida,  306  ;  Acalypla  Sandenana,  70, 
124  ;  Acanthephippiurn  Curtisii  var. 
albielo,  114;  Aeiides  multifloium, 
398  ;  Alberts  magna,  70 ;  Aloe 
leptorhylla,  352  ;  Amelanchier  cana- 
densis var.  oblongifolia,  2S9  ;  Apple 
"  Flora,"  70  ;  A.  Pitmaston  Pine- 
apple, 587  ;  Brassavola  Digbyaua 
and  Lselio  -  Cattleya  Digbjano- 
Triansei,  2  ;  Erjophyllum  caly- 
cinum,  70  ;  Buddleia  variabilis,  123  ; 
Caladenia  carnea,  420  ;  Calliandra 
fulgens,  352  ;  Callicantbemum  lutie- 
folium  var.  enemonoides,  50;  Calli- 
coma  serratifolia,  306  ;  Callistephus 
hortensis,  198  ;  Camellia  Donke- 
laari,  and  C.  Sasanqua,306;  Cardamine 


latifolia,  420  ;  Catalpa  hybrids,  306  ; 
Catasetum  splendens  var.  Lambergea- 
nurn,  2  ;  Cattleya  Cecilia  var.  elata, 
398  ;  C.  Mossi;o  var.  de  M.  Lesueur, 
39S  ;  C.  M.  var.  Germinyana,   398  ; 
G.  Schilleriana,  398  ;  C.  Tiiansei  varp., 
2  ;    C.   T.    var.  Samyana,    283 ;    C. 
T.     var.     Villegontierite,    450  ;    C. 
Maroui,  387  ;   Cirropetalum  pictura- 
tum,     114  ;     Coehlioda    Noetzliana 
var.  superba,  450  ;  Ccelogne  Swani- 
ana,    50  ;     Cortaderia   jubata,    123  ; 
Cymbidium  grandiflorum,  114  ;  Cy- 
perorcbis  Magtersii,    398  ;    Cypiipe- 
diumChas.  RichmaD,  398  ;  C.  Goweri- 
anum,   450  ;    C.  Lebruniananum  x , 
2;   C.  Niobe  x,  283;    C.  politum, 
398  ;  C.  purpuratum,  398  ;  C.  Roths- 
cbildianuin  var.   platyttcnium,  114  ; 
C.    tessellatum    norphyreum,     114  ; 
C.    Wiucqzianum     x,   114;    Cypri- 
peoliutts,  hybrid,   114  ;  Cyrtosperma 
senegalense,  288  ;   Cytisus  purgans, 
289   ;        Deiidrobium        Ainsworthi 
Leechianum,     114  ;     D.    tauiinum, 
114  ;  Dodecatheon,  new  varieties  of, 
442  ;  Epipactis  gigantea,  442  ;  Eulo- 
phiella  Peetersiana,  198  ;    Eria  la'i- 
bracteata,  51  ;  Exochordagraudiflora, 
387  ;    Ftijoa  Sellowiam,   70,    289  ; 
Fritillaria  pluiiflora,   420  ;    GeEnera 
Leopoldi,  70;  Geumcocci-neum,  387; 
Grap?,    Ccnseiller  de  Poorter,   3S7  ; 
Habenaria      blepharoglottis,       144; 
Hibiscus  cisplatinus,  387  ;  Hyacinth 
Giandeur  a  Merveille,  124;  Hydrangea 
Hortensia       var.      Mariesii,       387  ; 
Incarvillea  Delavayi,  442  ;  Ioehroma 
flava,     124;     Iris    Aitchisoni,    144; 
I.   Alcmene,   70  ;    I.  cuprea,    70  ;    I. 
ensata,    144  ;    I.    Grant-Duffi,    51  ; 
I.,  varieties  of,  455  ;  Knipbofia  longi- 
collis,  70,  £52  ;  Lathyrus  pubescens, 
387  ;  Laelia  ancepj  var.  Ballantineana, 
283;  L.   a.   Hilliana,   114;  L.  Craw- 
shayana,   398  ;    L.   prsestans   and  L. 
pumila,   283  ;    L.   purpurata  grandis 
var.    G.    ManliD,    398  ;    L.    p.  ver. 
Schrederi,    398  ;    Ledum    gtandulo- 
sum,  123  ;  Laelio- Cattleya  Chereme- 
t  etnas    x,     3;    L.-C.    elegana    var. 
de  M.  Fcurnier,  398  ;    L.-C.   Hru- 
byana    x,  3;  L.-C.    x    Myra,    114; 
Liatria    odoratissima,    455  ;    Lilium 
rubellum,    442 ;     L.    speciosum   ru- 
brum,  121;  Lobelia  intertexta,  198; 
Lycaste  Deppei  var.  praestans,  450; 
Masdevollia    Chiutera,     114,     450  ; 
Metrosideros  robusta,  442  ;   Miltonia 
Bleuana  var.  nobilior,  398  ;  M.  Blunti 
var.  Lubbertiana,  393  ;  M.  vexillaria 
var.  Madouxiana,  398  ;  Mimulus  car- 
dinalis,  3S7  ;  Musa  Bakeri,  420  ;  Nec- 
tarine, Hunt's  Tawny,  387  ;  Odonto- 
glossum   crispum    Franz    Maseree), 
114 ;  0.  c.  var.  Francisci,  398  ;  O.  c. 
var.   grandiflorum,   450  ;   O.  c.  var. 
Lehmanni,  3  ;  O.  c.  vsr.  Mar-iae,  398  ; 
O.  c.  var.  Mooreanum,  114;  O.  c.  var. 
Rayon  d'Or,  450  ;  O.  C.  var.  The  Czar, 
450  ;  O.  Adrianre  var.  Crawshayana,  3  ; 
O.  brevifolium,  398  ;  O.  elegans,  398  ; 
O.Harvengtense,  114  ;  O.  Krameii,2  ; 
O.    PeEcatorei    leueoxanthum,    114; 
O.  Pescatorei,  var.  Roi  Leopold,  283  ; 
O.  triumphans  var.   Ajax,    398  ;  O. 
O.     Vigerianum    X,     283;      O.    x 
Wilckeanum  var.  Lindeni,  114  ;  On- 
cidium    Cavendishianum,     114  ;    O. 
macranthum,  398  ;    O.  spilopterum, 
114;     Pachystoma    Thomsonianum 
var.  punctulata,  387  ;  Paphiopedilum 
Rlastersianum,      420  ;      P.      Roths- 
childianum,  387;   PasBiflora  "Con- 
stance      Elliott,"       387  ;       Pea-, 
"  Anversoise,"     306 ;      P.     Beurre 
Piceniet,     455 ;     P.     Doyenne1    de 
Juillet,    387  ;    P.   Eva    Baltet,   70  ; 
Phaius   Normanni  x  O'Brien,    114  ; 
Phalaenopsis  Esmeralda,  398  ;  Phajus 
Owenianus,  39S  ;     Phlox  divaricata, 
124,     144;     Physostegia    virginiana 
alba,   124  ;    Podotheca    chrysantba, 
352;     Rhododendron    Minna,    387; 
R.    rubiginosum,   289  ;    R.    Vaseyi, 
387  ;    R.   yunnanenee,   198 ;    Ribes 


villosum,  123;  Rose  Berthe  Gemen, 
H.P.,  455  ;  R.  Capt.  Christy,  70; 
R.  Charlotte  Guillemot,  70  ;  R.  Em- 
press Augusta  Victoria,  H.  T.,  3S7  ; 
R.  Father  Lambert,  H.  T.,  421  ;  R. 
Ferdinand  Jamain,  H.  T.,  421,  442  ; 
R.  Grand  Duke  Adolf  of  Luxemburg, 
H.  T.,  421  ;  R.  Griias  an  Teplitz, 
421  ;  R.  Frau  Geheimrath  von  Boch, 
H.  T.,  421,  442  ;  R.  Madame  Jules 
Grolez,  442  ;  R.  Papa  Lambert, 
H.  P.,  387  ;  R.  PanachcSe  de 
Bordeaux,  70  ;  R.  Souvenir  de 
Madame  Euge'nie  Verdier,  70  ; 
R.  White  Maman  Cochet,  421; 
Rubus  delicioBus,  70;  Scutiearia 
Steelei,  114;  Selenipedium  caudatum, 
114  ;  Sobralia  macranths,  398  ;  S. 
Veitchi,  3SJ8  ;  Strawberry  Princess 
Clementine,  144  ;  Tchihatchewia 
ieatidea,  123  ;  Teucrium  canadense, 
70 ;  Tritoma  crocata,  144  ;  Tulipa 
Kaufmanniana,  70  ;  Tulip  Siugle 
Early  La  Laitiere,  70 ;  Tulips, 
double,  124  ;  Tulips,  varieties  of 
Darwin,  887  ;  Vriesia  Vigeri  x ,  442  ; 
Zantedeschia  Pentlandi,  387 

Plants  and  Insects,  lecture  upon,  378 

Plants,  New  or  Noteworthy:— 

Aloe  leptophylla,  352  ;  Amelanchier 
canadensis  var.  oblongifolia,  289  ; 
Caladenia  carnea,  420  ;  Calliandra 
fulgens,  352  ;  Callistephus  hortensis, 
198  ;  the  wild  form  of  the  China  Aster, 
254  ;  Cardamine  latifolia,  420  ; 
Cattleya  Maroni,  332  ;  Cereus  peru- 
tianua  monstrosus,  174  ;  Cymbidium 
Huttoni,  2  ;  Cypripedium  insigne, 
Harefield  Hall  var.,  466  ;  Cyrtosperma 
EenegaleDse,  288  ;  Cytisus  purgans, 
289;  Dantea  nigre6cens,413;  Deutzia 
corymbiflora,  265  ;  Eulnphiella 
Peetersiana,  198 ;  Feijoa  Sellow- 
iana,  289,  451  ;  Fritillaria  plui  itlora, 
420 ;  Hyacinthug  azureue,  var. 
giganteus,  190 ;  Hypoxia  longifolia, 
174  ;  Kniphofia  longicollis,  352  ; 
Liguatrum  Walkeri,  282  ;  Lobelia 
intertexta,  198  ;  Lonicera  Hilde- 
brandiana,  210;  Musi  Bakeri,  420; 
Odontoslossum  grande  var.  Sanderae, 
377  ;  Oncidium  macranthum  Town- 
sendi, 22  ;  Paphiopedilum  Mastersia- 
num,  420  ;  Podotheca  chrysantba, 
352  ;  Pteris  Harrisonie,  414  ; 
Ptychosperma  Sanderiana,  330  ; 
Rhododendron  rubiginoEum,  289  ; 
R.  yunnanense,  198  ;  Stanhopea 
Madouxiana,  134;  Veronica  Dieflen- 
bachi,  154 

Plants  under  glass,  8,  29,  48,  67,  94, 
103,  121,  141,  160,  179,  197,  216, 
235,  252,  271,  286,  303,  318,  335, 
350,  367,  384,  403,  41 8, 437,  455,  468 

Platanus  orientalis  and  its  varieties, 
191 

Plum  Blue  Imperatrice,  382 

Plum,  crop,  the,  165  ;  the  Davidson, 
256  ;  Kirke's,  19,  382  ;  pockets  (a 
disease  in  America),  47  ;  the  Wy  e- 
dale,  382 

Plums,  the  Green  Gage  group  of,  465  ; 
Victoria,  second  crop  of,  342 

Plunged  pot-plants,  257 

Poggio  Gnerardo,  397 

Poplars,  Orchida  at  The,  115 

Poppiea,  Shirley,  53,  73 

Poppy-bead  with  pistillodic  stamens, 
1-17 

Porto  Rico,  proposed  botanical  expedi- 
tion  to  the  Island  of,  471 

Potassium,  cyanide  of,  as  an  insecti- 
cide, 432 

Potato  crop,  the,  in  the  United  States, 
123 

Potato,  planter,  a  new,  207  ;  decayed, 
325  ;  diseases,  134  ;  the  history  of 
the,  456 

Potatos,  blackening  when  boiled,  372  ; 
outgrowths  on,  128  ;  singular  growths 
in  the  tubers  of,  144 ;  with  scab, 
372 

Potentilla  Thunbergi,  108 
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Powderham  Castle,  298 

Preston  Hall,  232 

Prickly  Pears  in   New   South  Wales, 

442 
Primula  Trailli,  12 
Primula,  what  is  the  correct  name  of 

the  old  double  white  ?  25S 
Propagation    of    an    Aloe   by    leaves, 

423 
Propagation,  the,  of  bulbs,  422 
Protection     and    shelter    in    forestry, 

214,  236 
Proustia  pyrifolia,  142 
Pruning,  the  principles  and  practice  of, 

133,  154 
Prunus  lusitanicus  var.  azorica,  462 
Pteris  Harrisons,  414 
Ptychcsperma  Sanderiana,  330,  435 
Puka-tree,  the,  and  its  home,  345,  370 
Pyretirum  flowers,  arrested,  J 5 
Pyrus  crenata,  426,  466 


Queecus  coccinca,  with  flowers  having 
styles  in  place  of  Blame  ns,  290 


R 


Rabbits  and  Hares,  destructive  ness  of, 
474 

Radish,  Eiszapfen  (Icicle),  436 

Radish  Triumph,  296 

Rainfall  at  Ullswater,  the,  353  ;  east 
and  west,  444  ;  the,  and  well  springs, 
200  ;  record  in  India,  304 

Ranunculus  Lyalli,  276 

Rayleigh,  market  -  gardening  about, 
278,  414 

Red  glass  for  plant  culture,  424 

Refuse,  how  to  dispose  of  street,  272 

Regent's  Park,  flower  gardening  at, 
156 

Remarks  on  the  fruit  crops,  106,  116, 

137, 157 
,  Rhododendron  Chama?cistus,  3S0  ;    R. 
cinnabarinum,  43  ;  grafting,  425  ;  R. 
Smithi  aureum,  43,  126 

Rhus  Toxicodendron,  381 

Ridgemont  experimental  fruit  farm,  09 

Rise  Park,  near  Hull,  72 

Riviera  notes,  424  ;  Rose3  on  the,  274 

Rivina  tinctoria  and  R.  humilis,  402, 
444 

Roberts,  Mr.  D.,  presentation  to,  220 

Rochea  falcata,  hybrid  between,  and 
Crass u la  coccirjea,  143 

Rochford's  employes,  annual  dinner  of 
Mr.  Thos ,  457 

Rockeries,  new  and  rare  plants  for, 
211,  466 

Rogers,  presentation  to  Alderman,  338 

Rosary,  the,  62,  167,  248,  283,  362 

Rose,  Crimson  Rambler,  166  ;  a  flue 
specimen  of,  in  Mr.  Marshall's  gar- 
den, 202  ;  R.  Dawn,  68  ;  R.  Edith 
Turner,  105;  R.  Enchantress,  88; 
R.  gigantea  flowering  at  Capetown, 
421  ;  garden,  the,  in  October,  316; 
grower,  the  anxieties  of  a,  113;  R. 
KaiEerin  Augusta  Victoria,  62  ;  R. 
Milton,  H.P.,  86;  R.  Mrs.  John 
Liing,  421 

Roses,  autumn  flowering,  248;  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  30  ;  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  shows,  283  ;  autumn,  362  ; 
British,  of  recent  origin,  62  ;  hybrid 
Tea,  167  ;  in  Scotland,  19  ;  in  the 
Riviera,  274  ;  orange  fungus  od, 
226 ;  Scots,  at  Dalkeith,  41  ;  the 
hardiness  of  hybi id,  184;  theorange 
fungus  on,  276 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  awards  cf 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the,  72 

Rubber,  export  of,  from  the  Amazon 
region,  164 

Rudbeckia  bicolor,  239  ;  R.  b.  e,uperba, 
200 

Ruellia  macrantha,  364 

Rules  for  judging,  386 

Rust,  the,  of  Chrysanthemums,  269, 
292,  324,  339,  407,  423 

Rusts  of  cereals,  Prof.  Eriksson's  obser- 
vations upon,  269 


Saffron  cultivation  in  Kashmir,  378 
St.  Andrew's  University,  the  botanical 

garden  at,  22 
Salpichroa  rhomboidea  in  fruit,  450 
Sander's  perfect  Orchid-pan,  126 
San  Jose  scale  in  Maryland,  316 
Saxifraga  peltata,  166,  475 
Scale-insect,  a  new,  245 
Scale  on  the  Peach-tree,  dressing  for, 

443 
Schedule-making,  and  judging,  200 
Sclizanthue,  S 
Schizanthus,  the,  as  a  decorative  plant, 

65. 
SchloES  Dyck,  the  princely  garders  at, 

442 
School  and  college  bo'nnic  gardens,  22 
Schoob,  Surrey  County  Gardening,  433 
Science  and  labour,  440 

Scientific   Committee  :  —  Akebia 

quinata,  fruitirg  of,  at  Joldwynds, 
Doiking,  372  ;  Apple  diseased,  325  ; 
Apple,  with  "  glatsiness,"  325;  Apple 
trees,  cankered,  372  ;  diseased.  462  ; 
AsparagusSprengeri.varietiesof,  462 ; 
Asters,  diseased,  128  ;  Beeches  dying, 
55;  Begonia,  a  monstrous,  372;  B. 
venosa,  462  ;  Caterpillars,  462;  Cherry 
leaves  diseared,  55;  Chrysanthemums, 
dompirg  cf,  342  ;  Crassulaceous 
hybrid,  147;  Currant  and  Goose- 
berry by  brid,  55  ;  Currant,  black, 
shoots  falling,  55  ;  Cyclamen  euro- 
pium, with  long  rhizomes,  372 ; 
Cyprifediuminsigne,  malformed,  342; 
Dahlia,  crossed  with  the  Sunflower, 
325,  426  ;  dimerous  Cattleya  granu- 
loma, 147  ;  Dicspyros  Kaki,  fruit  of, 
from  Canon  EUacombe's  garden,  342  ; 
Flowers,  the  colours  of,  and  drought, 
325  ;  Hybrid  Njmphseas,  147  ;  In- 
digo plant,  structure  of  the  seeds  of 
the,  372 ;  Lavender,  with  dimorphic 
leaves,  372  ;  Lilium  specio;um,  with 
petaloid  stamens,  342  ;  Lily  disease, 
a  cure  for,  325  ;  Melon  with  seeds 
germinating  within,  128  ;  Narcissus 
pacbybolbos,  462  ;  N.  viridiflorus, 
462  ;  Odontoglossum,  tetramerous, 
55  ;  Pear-leaves  dieeased,  325 ; 
Pear  within  Pear,  426  ;  Plums, 
Victoria,  a  second  crop  cf,  342; 
Plymouth  Strawberry,  147  ;  Poppy- 
head,  with  pistillodic  stamens,  147; 
Potato,  dicayed,  325  ;  Potatos, 
blackening  when  boiled,  372  ;  Potatos, 
outgrowths  on,  128  ;  Potatos,  with 
Ecab,  372  ;  Primus  lusitanica  var. 
azorica,  462  ;  Pyrus  crena*a,  426  ; 
Pyretbrum  flowers,  arrested,  55  ; 
Scolopendrium  variety,  147  ;  Tea- 
plants  over-run  by  mites,  426 ; 
Teazel  -  head,  proliferous,  372  ; 
Tomato  with  red  and  yellow  fruit, 
146  ;  Tomatos  affected  with  "sleepy  " 
disease,  128  ;  Tomato3  with  Imlbi- 
ferous  stems,  325  ;  Tomatos  with 
supernumerary  carpels,  147  ;  Vine, 
tuberous  growth  on,  55 

Scien  and  stock,  the  reciprocal  action 

of,  238 
Scolof  endrium,    Mr.     Marshall's    sin- 
gular variety  of,  147 
Scilopenilrium  nigripep,  333 
Scotland,  277,  2s 6,  346,   459,   467  (see 

aUo    Edinburgh,   Royal    Caledonian 

Society,  &o.) 
Scotland,  Carnations  in   the   open  in, 

195  ;    Christmas    flowers,    &c. ,    in, 

459  ;      Chrysanthemums     in,     409, 

445,  462;  Roses  in,  19 
Scotland,   state  forestry  in,    104  ;  the 

past  Lily  season  in,  417  ;   Tomatos 

a?  a  farm  crop  for,  354 
Scottish  Manse  garden,  a,  186 
Scutellaria  orien talis  var.  pinnatifida,  34 
Seaside-planting,  368 
Season,  flowers  out  of,  a  protest,  209 
Season,  flowers  out  of,  why  not '!,  240 
Season,  the,  and  its  effects,  389 
Season,  1898,  the  (see  Isltwortb,  notes 

from),  444 


Sechium  edule,  476 

Seed  crops,  the  Lincolnshire,  279 

Seed-trade,  98,  237 

Seeds,  Hevea,  vitality  of,  12 

Seeds,  the  cleansing  of  Tomato,  444 

Selaginella   denticulata,   the  hardinefs 

of,  354,  388 
Selaginellas,  the   species  and  varieties 

of,  430 
Self- fertilisation,  69 
Sex    of    plants,   influence   of    heat   in 

determining  the,  8S6 
Shirley  Poppies,  53,  73 
Shows,  a  wash  and  brush-up  at,  12 
Shrewsbury,  large  prizes  to beoftered  for 

exhibits  of  Grapes  at,  407,  424,  441, 

474 
Shrubs     that     succeed     when     grown 

beneath  trees,  216 
Shrubs  the  cultivation  and  care  of,  400; 

with  beautiful  leaf-tints,  307 
Siliquastrum,  the  name,  61 
Silphium  laciniatum,  364 
Smilax,  61 

Snowdrop,  Mr.  Whittall's  giant,  466 
Snowdrops,  autumnal,  414 

SOCIETIES :  Aberdeen  Chrysanthe- 
mum, 411  ;  American  Horticultural 
Club,  238  ;  Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists,    395  ;   Ascot  Horticultural, 

359  ;  Ayrshire  Horticultural,  187  ; 
Bath  Floral  Fete,  204  ;  Peccles 
Chi'jsanthemum,  375;  Birmingham 
Chrysanthemum,  373,  392  ;  Bishop's 
Stortford  Horticultural,  147  ;  Brad- 
ford Chrysanthemum,  392;  Brighton 
and  Sussex  Horticultural,  87  ; 
Brighton  Chrysanthemum,  393 ; 
Bristol  District  Property  Protection, 
4  74  ;  British  Association,  the,  202, 
224,  240  ;  British  Mycological,  263  ; 
British  Pteridological,  130  ;  Cactus, 
87;  Cardiff  Horticultural,  75  ;  Castle- 
ford  Horticultural,  111  ;  Cbambre 
Syndicale  des  Horticulteurs  Beiges, 
221, [457  (see  also  Ghent);  Chelms- 
ford and  Essex  Horticultural, 
57;  Chester  PaxtoD,  393,  463; 
Chesterfield  Horticultural,  110; 
County  of  Gloucester  and  Chel- 
tenham Royal  Horticultural,  243  ; 
Coventry  Chrysanthemum,  373  ; 
Croydon  Horticultural,  17 ;  Derby 
Hoiticultural,  225  ;  Devizes  Chrys- 
anthemum, 392  ;  Devon  and  Exeter 
Gardeners',  57,  279,  328,  447  ; 
Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural,  170, 
359,  447  ;  Durham,  Northumber- 
land, and  Newcastle  Botanical  and 
Horticultural,  58,  441  ;  Dutch  Hor- 
ticultural and  Botanical,  106,  221, 
336,  352,  441  ;  Ealing  Horticultural, 
39,  358  ;  Eastbourne  Horticulture', 
313  ;  East  Cowes  Horticultural,  92; 
Edinburgh  Field  Naturalists'  and 
Microscopical,  36  ;  Exmouth  Chrys- 
anthemum, 342  ;  Eynsford  Horti- 
cultural, 171  ;  Ghent  Cbambre 
Syndicale,  147,  28S  ;  Glasgow  Hor- 
ticultural, 225;  Gloucestershire  Rose, 
57  ;  Great  Yarmouth  Chrysanthe- 
mum, 393  ;  Hanley  Chrysanthe- 
mum, 374  ;  Hanley  Horticultural 
Fete,  39  ;  Harrogate  Chrysanthe- 
mum, 169,  375  ;  Hastings  Horticul- 
tuial,  148  ;  Hayes  Chrysanthemum, 
375  ;  Hereford  Fruit  and  Chrysan- 
themum, 357  ;  Highgate  Chrysan- 
themum, 373 ;  Hornsey  Chrysan- 
themum, 344  ;  Hornsey  Horticul- 
tural, 111  ;  Horticultural  Club,  32, 
368,462;  11  nil  Chrysanthemum,  394  ; 
Lie    of     Wight   Horticullural,    35, 

360  ;  Kenilworth  Horticultural,  74  ; 
Kent  County  Chrysanthemum,  358  ; 
Kingston  Chrysanthemum,  343 ; 
Kingswood  and  West  Gloucester- 
shire Horticultural,  186  ;  Launceston 
Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit,  374  ; 
Lee,  Blackheath,  Lewisham,  and 
West  Kent  Horticultural,  39  ;  Leeds 
Flower  Show,  18;  Leeds  Paxton, 
394  ;  Leicester  Chrysanthemum, 
375;  Leicester  Horticultural,  111; 
Linnean,      404,      440 ;      Liverpool 


Chrysanthemum,  374;  Loughborough 
Gardeners,  225,  294,  393;  Maiden- 
head Horticultural,  204,  359 ; 
Maiden  Horticultural,  73  ;  Man- 
chester and  North  of  England 
Orchid,  36, 110,  149,  279,  311,  342, 
375,  411,  462  ;  Manchester  Royal 
Botanical,  395 ;  Marlow  Horti- 
cultural, 169  ;  Midland  Carnation 
and  l'icotee,  131  ;  Milveiton  Horti- 
cullural, 148  ;  Monmouth  Chrys- 
anthemum, 374  ;  National  Auricula 
and  Primula,  462  ;  National  Carnation, 
93,  462  ;  National  Chrysanthemum, 
206,279,  295,  320,  327,355,  372,  395, 
426,  463,  (Annual  Dinner)  411, 
(Annual  Outing)  86  ;  National  Dahlia, 
198,  205,  2SS,  446  ;  National  Rose, 
13,  36,  73,  386,  406;  National  Viola, 
35;  Newcastle  and  District  Mutual 
Improvement,  311,  392  ;  Newport 
and  County  Horticultural,  110  ; 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horti- 
cultural and  liose,  35,  410  ; 
Northampton  Chrysanthemum,  374  ; 
North  of  Scotland  Root,  Fruit,  and 
Vegetable,  373  ;  Paisley  Horti- 
cultural, 359  ;  People's  Palace  Hor- 
ticultural, 92,  199  ;  Plymouth 
Chrysanthemum,  360  ;  Portsmouth 
Chrysanthemum,  358  ;  Putney  and 
Wandsworth  Chrysanthemum,  359, 
446  ;  Quebec  Pomological,  238  ; 
Reading  Horticultural,  74  ;  Redhill, 
Reigate,  and  District  Carnation  and 
Picotee,  129  ;  Richmond  Horticul- 
tural, 17  ;  Royal  Aberdeen  Horti- 
cultural, 171,187  ;  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  show,  horticulture  at,  13  ; 
Royal  Botanic,  105,  130,  406; 
■ —  subjects  for  coming  lectures  under 
the  auspices  of  the,  472  ;  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural,  208,  226, 
243  ;  Royal  (annual  meeting),  407  ; 
Royal  Horticultural,  13,  34,55,  91, 
105, 128,  146, 168, 186, 202,  241,  293, 
325,  356, 375,  390,  445,  462  ;  R.  H.  S. 
(Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show),  259  ; 
R.  H  S.  (fixtures  for  1S98),  368,  461  ; 
Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural,  52, 
130;  Rugby  Chrysanthemum,  393; 
Sandy  and  District  Horticultural, 
187 ;  Scottish  Horticultural,  the, 
36,  75,  130,  225,  294,  357,  376, 
395,  427  ;  Sevenoaks  Horticultural, 
147  ;  Shirley  and  District  Gar- 
dtDtrs',  74,  149,  243,  311,  395,463  ; 
Stropshire  Horticultural,  149; 
SmithfieldClub,  421  ;  Socidtd  Nation- 
ale  d'Horticulturo  de  Franc,  392  ; 
Southampton  Horticultural,  344  ; 
Southern  Counties  CamatioD,  93  ; 
Swansea  Horticultural,  187;  Taunton 
DeaneHoiticultural,14S;  Teignmouth 
Gardeners',  394  ;  Torquav  Gardeners' 
358  ;  Trowbridge  Horticultural,  170  ; 
Ulster  Horticultural,  375  ;  United 
Horticultmvl  Benefit  and  Provident, 
294  ;  Wargiave  and  District  Gar- 
deners' Mutual  Improvement,  36, 
147,  279,  358,  446,  475  ;  Wellingboro 
and  Midland  Dahlia,  226  ;  Welling- 
borough Chrysanthemum,  392  ; 
Welshpool  Horticultural,  130 ; 
Winchester  Chrysanthemum,  393  ; 
Winches'er  Gardeners',  106  ;  Wind- 
sor, Eaton,  and  District  Rose  and 
Horticultural,  16  ;  Windsor  Chrys- 
themum,  375;  William  Hort  cultural, 
36;  Wokingham  end  District  Chrys- 
anthemum, 411  ;  Wolverhampton 
Chrysanthemum,  358  ;  Wolverbamp- 
ten  Flcral  Fete,  57;  Wood  Green 
and  District  Horticultural,  13  ;  York- 
shire FunguB  Foray,  225  ;  Yorkshire 
Naturalists'  Union,  32,  86,  199 

Soil,  the  fertility  of  the,  430 
Soudan  exhibition,  seeds  for,  237 
Spain,  the  Olive  crop  in,  274 
Sparrow,  the,  34 
Sphagnum  moss,  196 
SpirEea  arioafolia,  125 
Spital fields  Market,  87 
Spraying  of  fruit-trees,  rexperimental, 
300,  353 
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Sprekelia  and  Hippeastrum,    the  hy- 

bridisatfon  of,  316 
Springs,  well,  and  the  rainfall,  200 
Spruces  dropping    their    leaves,    277, 

292 
Stanhopea  Madouxiana,  134 ;  S.  Rodi- 

gasiana,  32 
Stapelia  longideus,  7 
State  Horticultural  education,  87 
Sterculia  neo-caledonica,  34 
Stock-taking,  S2,  123,   220,   290,  353, 

441 
Stoneleigh  Abbey,  323 
Storage,  cold  versus  cool,  72 
Storm  in  Oxfordshire,  severe,  1S5 
Strawberry   plants,    blindness    among, 

108,  125,  146,  23  >  ;  cure  for,  89 
Strawberry,  crop,  the,  12  ;    culture  in 

Frame,  102 
Strawberry  Monarch,  73,  103 
Strawberry  plants,  defective,  147 
Strawberry-Raspberry,  88,  105,  303 
Strawb;rry  Royal  Sovereign,  146,  403  ; 

the  Plymouth,  147;  Veitch's  Prolific, 

78,  353 
Strawberries,  at   Maidstone,    53,    119  ; 

the  certification  of  seedling  varieties 

of,    223  ;    perpetual    fruiting,     164, 

169  ;  retarding  of,  237 
Street  refuse,  how  to  dispose  of,  272 
Stuttgart,  Mr.  W.  Pfitzer's  garden  at, 

234 
Suburban  garden?,  fruit  cultivatioa  in, 

243 
Surrey     Cmnty     gardening     schools, 

433 
Sweet  Pea,  new  double,  286 
Sweet  Peas,  dwarf,  73 
Switzerland,  trees  in  the  mountainous 

districts  of,  236 
Sydney  Botanic  Garden?,  180 
Seringas,  varieties  of  new,  100 


Taqbtes     patula,    fl.     pi.    "Sulplur 

Liliput,"  296 
Tapeinanthus  humilis,  333,  354 
Taxus  adpressa,  364 


Tea-plants  overrun  by  mites,  426 

Teazel  head,  proliferous,  372 

Temple  House,  Great  Marlow,  101 

Terminology,  methods  of,  224 

Tewin  AVater,  214 

Temperature  low  on  July  28,  108 

Thibaudia  acuminata,  473 

Thornbridge  Hall  Gardens,  222 

Thunderstorm  in  Somersetshire,  166 

Toe  oc  a  formicaria,  18 

Tomato,  resembling  a  cottage-loaf,  309  ; 
the  Perfect,  258  ;  with  red  and 
yellow  fruit,  146  ;  seeds,  cleauing 
of,  444 

Tomatos,  200,  350 

Tomatos  aud  Melons,  257 

Tomatos,  affected  with  "Sleepy" 
disease,  1^8  ;  as  a  farm-crop  in  Scot- 
hnd,  236,  354;  at  Mr.  William 
Lawrenson's  Nurseries,  26  ;  in  col- 
lections of  vegetables,  462  ;  in 
Guernsey,  453  ;  the  utilisation  of 
green,  390  ;  with  supernumerary 
carpels,  147  ;  with  balbiferous 
stems,  325  ;  trained  spirally,  444 

Torquay,  Chamserops  oxeslsa  at,  420 

Torquay,  Dr.  Hamilton  Ramsay's 
garden  at,  387 

Toxicophljea  spectabilis,  461 

Trachellum  cooruleum,  401 

Tranwaal,  horticulture  in  the,  254 

Tregothnan,  400 

Trelissiek  Gardens,  400 

Trees  and  shrub3,  notable,  125,  190, 
234,  363,  382,466 

Tree-Violets,  54 

Trees,  flowering-plants  under,  4 

Trees,  pollarding,  96 

Trees,  street,  in  Bath,  233 

Trichopilia  Lehmanni,  345 

Trifolium  suaveolens  fo'.iis  aursis,  296 

Tring  Park,  Orchids  at,  300 

Trinidad  notes,  100 

Tropical  fruits  at  Kew,  268 

Tupelo,  the,  or  Sour-gum,  382 

Turf  aerator,  a,  207 

Tuiio,  notes  from,  2S1 

Turnford  Hall  Nurserie;,  annuil 
dinner  at,  457 

Tydaus,  3S1 


u 


United  States,  crops  in  the,  221 
University,    a    national,   for   America, 
140 


Vanda  x  Miss  Joachim,  123 
Vaporisation  with  XL- ill,  13 
Vegetables,  8,  47,  70,  124 ;    Tomat03 

in  collections  of,  462 
Veltheimia  glauca,  398 
Verbena  venosa,  384 
Veronica  Lindsayi,  331 
Versailles,    horticultural    features    of, 

425,  435 
Victoria,  notes  froai,  66 
Victoria  Park,  Tipton,  98 
Vienna,  the  public  girJeas  at,  306 
Veronica  parviflora,  185 
Vinca  minor,  53 

Vine,  the  "browning"  of  the,  69 
Vine,  tuberous  growth  on,  55 
Vines,  and  Richards'  XL-All  Vapori-er, 

34 
Vineyards,    the    ancient,    of   England, 

419,474 
Viola  Dache3s  of  Sutherland,  IS 
Viola,  whit  is  a  ?  26 
Violets  in  frames,  dampingoff  of,  4  48 
Violets,  the  chemical  constituents  of, 

11 
Virgin  Islanls,  the,  47 
Vitis  heterophylla  variegata,  54 

W 

Wallflowers,  350 

Walnuts,  showing  how  castoin  in  trade 

alters,  145 
Wa-psaud  wasp  stings,  185 
Wasps,  scarcity  of,  146,  166 
Water  and  bog-garden,  the,  45 
Water-Lilies,     122 ;     at    Gunuersbary 
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CLIVEDEN,    MAIDENHEAD. 

CLIVEDEN  can  bo  seen  in  all  its  glory  in 
the  last  week  of  May,  and  the  early  days 
of  June.  It  could  bo  seen  at  a  groat  advantage 
recently,  as  the  rains  had  quickened  the  growth 
of  treo,  shrub,  and  grass,  and  in  the  veering 
sun  and  shade  of  a  May  afternoon,  the  stretches 
of  verdure  gleamed  in  the  sunshine,  and  anon 
the  hanging  woods  darkened  in  changing  tones, 
which  seemed  to  vary,  not  only  from  hour  to 
hour,  but  from  moment,  as  fleecy  clouds 
scudded  across  the  sky  carried  before  the  brisk 
westerly  wind.  Below  the  woods  could  be  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  silvery  Thames,  winding  its 
way  towards  the  Eoyal  borough  in  the  distance. 
Flower,  tree,  and  shrub  mingled  with  the 
umbrageous  greenery  of  the  woods,  and  from 
yon  clump  of  trees,  among  which  the  Horse- 
Chestnut  stood  up  tall  and  strong,  sounded  the 
tocsin  of  the  summer  time— "the  cuckoo's 
blithesome  note." 

The  park  and  woods  of  Cliveden  occupy  the 
summit  and  slope  of  a  lofty  ridge  which  over- 
hangs the  river,  presenting  to  view  a  scene  of 
picturesque  beauty  scarcely  equalled  in  this 
part  of  England.  The  mansion  is  built  on  a 
broad  terrace,  which  rises  above  the  lawn  on 
the  heights,  commanding  a  prospect  not  inferior 
to  that  from  the  north  terrace  of  Windsor  Castle, 
but  looking  a  different  way.  The  original 
edifice  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
by  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
dissolute  courtier  who  has  been  immortalised 
by  Dryden  and  Pope  in  some  of  their  most 
powerful  passages  of  satire.  It  was  to  this 
place  that  he  conducted  the  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury after  the  murder  of  her  husband,  in  a 
duel,  of  which  she  was  a  spectator,  disguised 
as  a  page,  and  holding  the  horse  of  her  para- 
mour. The  house  built  by  Villiers  was  one  of 
red-brick  with  stone  dressings,  having  a  noble 
terrace  433  feet  in  length,  with  square  wings 
and  sweeping  colonnados.  It  was  burnt  down 
in  1790  by  the  carelessness  of  a  maidservant 
reading  a  novel  in  bed. 

In  1830  Cliveden  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  George 
Warrender,  of  Lock  End,  from  whom  it  was 
afterwards  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land. Another  conflagration  in  1849  having 
destroyed  the  mansion  erected  by  Sir  George 
Warrender,  the  present  structure  was  built  by 
his  Grace,  the  architect  being  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  whose  design  for  the  centre  is 
said  to  have  been  suggested  by  that  of  Inigo 
Jones  for  old  Somerset  House.  The  estate 
eventually  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  who  a  few  years  ago  disposed  of 
it  to  W.  Waldorf  Astor,  Esq. ,  who  now  resides 
there.  Under  the  capable  management  of  Mr. 
A.  B.  Wadds,  the  gardens  and  grounds  are  in 
the  very  best  condition,  and  at  no  previous  visit 

has  the  place  been  seen  to  better  advantage. 

To  go  into  full  details  of  eveiy  feature  would 


require  an  immenso  space ;  it  is  possible  to 
notice  a  few  leading  ones. 

A  new  kitchen-garden  of  considerable  extent, 
with  a  solid  wall  all  round,  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Wadds  three  years  ago,  is  now  of  considerable 
value  as  a  source  of  production.  It  has  a  slight 
slope  to  the  west,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
it  is  in  two  main  divisions,  divided  in  the 
centre  by  a  broad  gravelled  walk,  with  spacious 
sido-walks,  and  a  broad  border  all  round.  On 
the  north  wall  are  Plums  and  Morello  Cherries, 
on  the  south  Peaches  and  Noctarines,  on  the 
east  Apricots,  and  on  the  west  Pears  and  a  few 
Cherries.  The  trees  on  walls  are  doing  remark- 
ably well,  and  getting  into  a  line  bearing  con- 
dition. Of  Cherries,  Geant  de  Hedelfinger,  a 
large  and  late  black  variety,  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  bearing  freely ;  Early  Rivers  is 
this  season  a  shy  bearer. 

Vegetables  are  in  great  demand  at  Cliveden, 
and  large  quantities  are  forced  in  early  spring. 
All  the  growing  crops  in  the  open  looked  remark- 
ably well,  and  Mr.  Wadds  spoke  very  highly  of 
Veitch's  Extra  Early  Pea  for  supplying  a  first 
crop.  Beck's  Gem,  Chelsea  Gem,  and  other  varie- 
ties are  largely  grown  for  a  supply.  Mr.  Wadds 
cultivates  a  select  stock  of  Ellam's  Early  Dwarf 
Cabbage,  and  by  sowing  the  first  week  in  July 
is  able  to  cut  nice  Cabbages  before  Christmas  ; 
a  sowing  made  the  first  week  in  August 
gives  the  spring  supply ;  and  a  sowing  is  also 
made  in  April  for  early  autumn  use.  On  an 
east  border  is  a  very  good  herb-garden  stocked 
with  all  the  sorts  used  for  culinary  purposes,  a 
large  supply  having  to  be  provided. 

Passing  from  here,  and  crossing  a  grassy 
glade,  a  new  road  is  reached,  by  which  access  is 
had  to  the  large  circular  fruit  garden  abuttiug 
on  the  road  from  Taplow.  This  is  quite  unique 
in  its  way.  All  round  it  is  an  iron -palisading 
5  feet  in  height,  and  covered  overhead  by  a 
1-inch  mesh  wire-netting,  resting  upon  solid 
supports  stretching  from  side  to  side.  This  is  done 
to  keep  the  birds  from  attacking  the  fruit,  there 
being  trees  and  shrubs  round  the  garden.  This 
circular  garden  is  85  yards  in  diameter,  with 
two  main  walks  of  turf  crossing  each  other  in 
the  centre,  leading  to  a  circular  grass-walk  all 
round  with  a  15-feet  border  between  it  and  the 
palisading.  It  is  thus  divided  in  the  centre 
into  four  main  segments.  Cordon  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries  are  trained  over  arches 
thrown  across  the  turf  walks,  and  the  segments 
are  variously  planted ;  Apples  here,  Plums 
there,  Cherries  in  another  place,  and  so  on. 

There  is  a  plantation  of  American  Black- 
berries treated  exactly  as  Baspberries,  such  as 
Kittaatiny,  Wilson  Jr.,  and  laciniatus.  The 
first-named  is  the  earliest,  and  has  the  best 
flavour.  The  fruit  has  not  the  large  core  of 
Wilson  Jr.,  and  is  of  a  more  robust  constitution. 
Wilson  Jr.  follows  this,  and  laciniatus  is  the 
latest,  and  makes  a  good  succession  till  the  wild 
Blackberries  are  ripe.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Wadds  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for 
fruit  of  these  Blackberries  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  in  August  last. 
Generally,  there  is  a  good  set  of  fruit  in  this 
garden,  the  wire-covering  overhead  serving  as  a 
protection  against  late  frosts.  The  condition 
of  the  trees  suggests  good  cultivation. 

On  the  outside  border  are  Bed  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  on  the  sunny  side,  the  latter  includ- 
ing several  standards,  with  Black  Currants  and 
Raspberries  on  the  cool-side,  all  promising  for 
heavy  crops.  In  certain  open  spaces  in  the  centre 
are  plantations  of  Strawberries.  Cleanliness 
and  order  could  be  observed  on  every  hand. 

Was  ever  such  a  floral  feast  of  Pansies  pre- 


sented to  view  before  as  that  which  bursts  upon 
the  sight  when  the  terrace  is  reached  ?  Mr. 
Wadds  calculated  there  is  an  aggregate  of 
60,000  plants  in  flower,  a  large  number  in  the 
long  winding  beds  on  the  terrace,  the  remainder 
in  the  long  stretch  of  beds  stretching  away 
along  the  green  glade  for  a  considerable  extent. 
There  were  eight  beds  in  duplicate.  The  first 
pair  had  a  centre  of  Roses,  a  grass  walk  round, 
and  then  a  4  feet  6  inches  border  of  Souvenir 
Pansy,  light  blue.  The  next  pair  had  scarlot 
Rhododendrons,  grass,  and  a  border  of  equal 
width  of  Yellow  Seedling  Pansy.  The  third 
pair,  Roses,  bordered  also  with  Roses.  The 
fourth  pair,  white  Rhododendrons,  bordered  by 
whito  Pansy,  The  Dove.  The  fifth  pair  had 
Tea  Roses,  and  a  border  of  Mauve  Queen  Pansy. 
The  sixth  pair,  scarlet  Rhododendrons,  and  a 
Celestial  Blue  Pansy  as  an  edging.  The 
seventh  pair,  like  the  third,  were  wholly  of 
Roses.  The  eighth  pair  had  white  Rhododen- 
drons, with  a  border  of  Cloth  of  Gold  Pansy. 

The  series  of  beds  were  admirable  illustrations 
of  the  floriferousness  of  the  Pansy,  and  its 
adaptability  for  a  spring  and  early  summer 
display.  Each  border  was  composed  of  some 
2,000  plants.  By  the  end  of  June  or  early  in 
July  the  Pansies  are  removed,  and  Asters,  in 
colours  and  as  numerously  employed,  take  their 
place.  In  addition  there  is  a  large  circular  bed  in 
four  divisions,  each  having  a  centre  of  Niphetos 
Rose,  edged  with  yellow  Pansy,  and  also  a  number 
of  small  circular  beds  with  clipped  Box  edgings, 
filled  with  different  coloured  Pansies. 

Under  the  terrace  are  the  long  raised  beds, 
with  a  winding  edge,  and  consequently  of 
varying  widths,  edged  with  Ivy  which  forms  a 
kind  of  wall ;  next  to  this  a  line  of  Aubrietia , 
and  then  ribbon  lines  of  Violas  and  Pansies — 
first,  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  white ;  Mauve 
Queen,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Cliveden  purple, 
Sovereign,  The  Duke,  and  others,  each  bed 
containing  1.5,000  plants  all  in  splendid  bloom, 
and  forming  a  floral  spectacle  rarely  seen. 

In  one  of  the  long,  low,  span-roofed  inter- 
mediate houses  was  a  remarkable  sight  formed 
by  a  few  plants  of  Begonia  corallina,  a  rare 
species,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
shrubby  kinds,  trained  up  the  uprights,  and 
then  all  along  under  the  apex  of  the  roof,  where 
it  had  formed  dense  festoons  of  bright  coral-red 
blossoms,  extending  the  length  of  several  yards. 
Mi-.  Wadds  said  it  was  never  out  of  flower  ; 
and  one  would  not  wish  it  even  should  be,  for 
it  forms  a  spectacle  of  rare  beauty. 

In  every  house  devoted  to  plant-culture  there 
were  abundant  evidences  of  high  and  successful 
cultivation,  though  there  is  an  enormous  demand 
for  house  decoration.  Malmaison  Carnations 
are  a  fine  feature ;  some  plants  of  Achimenes 
longiflora  were  splendidly  bloomed.  In  the 
fruit-houses  there  were  fine  crops  of  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  Melons,  &c. ;  and 
the  space  devoted  to  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers  is 
very  great,  the  demand  being  enormous. 

The  herbaceous  garden,  laid-out  and  planted 
by  Mr.  Wadds,  is  190  yards  in  length  by 
28  yards  in  width,  with  turf-walks  the  whole 
length,  which  contains  a  representative  collec- 
tion, especially  of  those  subjects  which  are 
adapted  for  cutting.  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  visit  Cliveden  on  various  occasions  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  but  I  never  before  saw  the  place 
in  better  condition  than  at  present,  or  more 
delightfully  furnished.  All  the  best  traditions 
of  the  spring  gardening,  as  carried  out  by  John 
Fleming,  are  maintained  by  Mr.  Wadds ; 
every  portion  of  the  gardens  under  his  care 
does  him  the  greatest  credit.  R.  D. 
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New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


CYMBIDIUM   HUTTONI,    Blh. 

Tins  remarkable  Orchid,  which,  I  believe,  is  not  to 
be  fouud  in  European  collections,  was  first  described 
by  Hooker  as  Grammangis  Huttoni.  Its  habitus  are 
the  cooler  mountain  regions  of  the  western  part  of 
Java,  where,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  common. 
Some  years  ago  Dr.  Konder i  brought  a  living  plant 
from  Celebes.  The  pseulo-bulbs  are  naked,  large, 
much  compressed,  ovoid,  and  bear  usually  three  erect, 
lanceolate,  leathery  leaves  at  the  top.  The  scapes 
are  pendulous  and  equal,  8  inches  long,  and  two- 
flowered  ;  the  flowers  are  not  widely  opened,  and 
measure  1  y  inches  in  diameter.  The  upper  sepal  is 
broadly  oblong,  acute,  concave  ;  the  lateral  sepals 
are  a  little  narrower,  acute,  the  apical  part  is  curved 
outward*.  The  petals  are  lanceolate,  acute,  the 
apical  half  convex  and  reBexed.  Lip  erect,  three- 
lobed,  the  side  lobes  are  erect,  the  front  lobe  is  curved 
downward,  and  warty.  In  the  centre  of  the  lip  is  a 
two-ridged  crest.  The  sepals,  the  basal  half  of  the 
petals,  and  the  lips  are  dull  light  greyish,  densely 
spotted  with  dull  blackish-violet;  the  apical  half  of 
the  petals  is  of  a  uniform  blackish-violet.  The 
column  is  arched,  long,  and  blackish-purple,  the 
authers  yellowish  with  minute  purple  spots. 

Just  as  in  Grammatophyllum,  Acriopsis,  and  other 
Orchids,  the  roots  produce  numerous  upright  white 
stcondary  rootlets,  that  soon  die  off.  By  this, 
rootlets,  dead  leaves,  twigs,  &c,  are  retained,  and 
form  humus  that  the  plant  needs  for  its  nourishment. 
It  is  very  curious  that  the  whole  plant  exhales  a  veiy 
peculiar,  something  patchouly-like  odour  ;  the  odour 
of  the  flowers  is  aho  very  singular,  but  not  disagree- 
able. Cymbidium  Huttoni  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  fine  or  lovely  Orchids,  but  as  a  curiosity 
it  may  find  a  place  in  the  collections.  J.  J.Smith, 
liuilcnzory  (Java),  May,  1898. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 

ORCHIDS  AT  CAMBRIDGE   LODGE, 
CAMBERWELL. 

The  collection  of  II.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  thanks  to  the 
.'kilful  treatment  of  his  enthusiastic  gardooer,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Chapman,  is  famed  for  its  complete  set  of  Mas- 
devalliuB,  both  of  showy  and  of  botanical  species  ;  and 
for  the  number  of  rare  plants  usually  associated  with 
Masdevallias,  such  as  Restrepias,  l'leurothallis,  Stelis, 
Octomeria,  &c. ,  which  it  contains.  It  also  affords 
many  remarkable  instances  of  sets  of  plants  flourish- 
ing in  the  foggy  suburban  district  of  Camber  well,  with 
which  cultivators  in  some  of  the  most  salubrious 
spots  in  the  British  Isles  utterly  fail.  Of  these 
may  be  noted  the  collection  of  fine  and  sturdy  plants 
of  most  of  the  species  of  Phalaenopsis,  which  now 
flower  profusely,  and  bear  large,  fleshy  and  perfect 
leaves,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Chapman  entered  on  his  charge,  many  of 
them  were  almost  leafless,  and  otherwise  in  a  very 
bad  state.  As  plants  of  that  kind  can  ba  re- 
established at  CimberweU,  growers  in  more  favoured 
situations  ought  not  to  despair. 

Another  instance  is  the  large  bed  of  varieties  of 
Vanda  suavis  and  V.  tricolor,  which  extends  through 
two  houses,  the  plants  being  in  fine  health,  and  bearing 
rich  green  leaves  down  to  the  pots,  a  few  of  them 
being  already  in  flower.  Of  the  sama  nature  are  a 
collection  of  East  Indian  Aerides,  Vandas,  Sac- 
colabiums,  &c,  which  are  failures  in  many  places, 
probably  because  they  are  kept  too  hot  iu  the  winter 
and  too  airy  in  spring  and  summer,  which  is  their 
proper  growing  season.  In  flower  among  them  are 
the  fine  Saccolabium  ampullaceum  Moulmeinense,  of 
Rollissorii  Catalogue,  1875,  a  giant  compared  with  the 
ordinary  form  ;  Vanda  Parishi  Marriottiana,  with 
several  spikes  ;  .Eranthus  Leonie,  with  maoy  spikes 
of  its  fragrant  white  flowers;  several  A.  modestus 
and  other  species.  Overhead,  suspended  so  as  to  te 
nearer  the  light,  are  a  fine  series  of  varieties  of  hybrid 
Qatfleyas   and  Laalio-Oattleyae,   amon.g   which   were 


noted  L.C.  x  Lady  Wigan,  L.-C.  X  Andreana 
superba,  L.-C.  x  Sallieri,  and  other  fine  kinds  ;  also 
the  beautiful  white  Cattleya  labiata,  R.  I.  Measures, 
C.   x  Hardy  ana,  &o. 

The  Masdevallias  are  divided  among  three  houses 
according  to  their  requirements,  the  collection  of  the 
Chirnaera  section  being  suspended  in  the  house,  the 
stages  ot  which  are  occupied  by  the  large  specimens 
of  Cyrubidiums  now  out  of  bloom.  Among  those  of 
this  section  in  bloom  were  a  fine  set  of  varieties  of 
M.  Chirnaera,  including  Roezli,  Winniana,  &c.  Of 
allied  kinds  in  bloom  were  M.  bella,  the  original 
specimen  from  Mr.  Lee's  collection,  the  unique  M. 
trinema,  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1890, 
p.  208,  as  M.  Lowi,  M.  Nycterinia,  M.  Carderi,  M. 
Houtteana,  M.  caudata,  M.  c.  xauthocorys,  M.  c. 
Sbuttleworthi,  &c.  Suspended  with  them  and  flower- 
ing profusely  are  the  varieties  of  Odontoglossum 
citrosimim. 

In  the  lean-to  Masdevallia-house  there  is  a  brilliant 
show  of  varieties  of  M.  Harryaua,  the  richest  scarlet 
being  M.  H.  "Comet,"  the  palest  M.  H.  lilaeina, 
M.  H.  roseo-violacea,  and  the  apricot-coloured  M.  H. 
armeniaca.  The  forms  of  M.  iguea  were  almost  as 
showy  and  varied,  and  of  others  in  bloom  were  noted 
M.  x  Cassiope,  M.  x  Hincks;an?,  M.  x  Geleniaua, 
M.  x  Ellisiaua,  M.  x  Stella,  M.  pulvinaris,  M.  Wage 
neriana,  M.  cucullata,  M.  octhodes,  some  very 
brilliant  M.  amabilis,  &c. 

Of  the  lesser  species  in  the  other  house  in  bloom 
were  the  rare  and  pretty  Maslevallia  O'Brieniana, 
M.  gemmata,  M.  triaristella,  M.  Simula,  M.  bierogly- 
pbici,  M.  infracta  purpurea,  and  others  of  that  class. 

In  the  long  Cattley.i-house  there  was  a  good  show 
of  Cattleya  Mosshc,  C.  M.  Reineckiana,  C.  Mendeli, 
aud  a  magnificent  dark  variety  of  Cattleya  labiata, 
the  fir.-t  to  flower  of  a  new  importation. 

Also  in  bloom  in  the  intermediate-houses  is  a 
splendid  lot  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  in  perfect  health, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  protracted  dull 
weather  gave  Mr.  Chapman  much  anxiety  about 
them,  aud  some  of  the  other  species.  In  one  house 
is  a  largo  batch  of  Miltonia  Roezli,  principally  the 
pure  white  kind,  and  well  furnished  with  its  pretty 
rose-scented  flowers  ;  a  healthy  lot  of  Vanda  teres  in 
flower,  and  profusely-flowered  Dendrobium  Dearei. 

The  Phahenopsis-house  has  a  fine  lot  of  plants  in 
perfect  health,  some  P.  amabilis  teing  in  bloom. 
With  them  in  flower  or  bud  Ceelogyne  panduiata, 
C.  Dayana,  Oncidium  Papilio,  and  0.  Krameri, 
Calanthe  veratrifolia,  &o.  And  in  the  most  perfect 
health  a  number  of  fine  plants  of  Bolleas  and  Pesea- 
toreas,  including  P.  Klabochorum,  P.  Lehmanui, 
P.  Schroderiaua,  &c.  Another  instance  of  what 
intelligent  culture  may  do  with  delicate  subjects. 

Other  remarkable  things  in  the  collection  are  a 
fine  set  of  insectivorous  plants,  Sarracenias,  Droseras, 
Cephalotus,  &c.  ;  a  very  healthy  batch  of  Disa  grandi- 
flora,  a  pretty  unheated  low  house  filled  with  Todeas, 
in  splendid  condition  ;  and  in  the  other  houses  of 
remarkably  well-flowered  plants  were  the  now  rare 
yellow  Oncidium  sessile,  a  fine  Laelio-Cattleya  x 
Schilleriana,  and  a  large  number  of  Cypripediums, 
both  species  and  hybrids. 

The  raising  of  hybrid  Orchids,  in  which  Mr.  Chap- 
man has  been  so  successful,  is  being  conl  inued  steadily, 
and  many  new  kinds  are  approaching  maturity,  while 
thousands  of  small  ones  are  coming  on. 

Cattleya  Mossi.e  at  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.'s 
Nursery. 

This  grand  old  Orchid  is  just  now  in  excellent  con- 
dition at  the  Bush  Hill  Park  Nursery  of  Messrs.  II.  Low 
&  Co.,  and  a  walk  through  the  houses  there  gives  the 
visitor  an  opportunity  of  feastiDg  bis  eyes  on  a  sight 
that  is  seldom  met  with,  and  that  cannot  be  matched  at 
the  present  time  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis.  The  removal  of  the  plants  from  Clapton, 
and  the  establishing  of  imported  plants  in  the  fresh 
and  purer  air,  have  become  absolutely  essential,  and 
little  more  need  be  said  than  that  the  step  was  the 
right  one,  and  that  the  results  have  justified  the  step. 

Some  flowers  noted  as  we  walked  through  are  of 
the  true  old  type,  if  such  a  statement  may  be  per- 
mitted, that  is,  one's  memory  at  the  sight  of  many 
runs  back   to  some  flowers  of  earlier   importations  ; 


there  are  others,  however,  that  seem  quite  fresh, 
both  in  colour,  markings,  and  general  appearance. 
Among  such  I  noticed  the  lovely  C.  M.  Arnoldiano, 
having  pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  the  latter  broad, 
and  of  a  very  stout  substance,  the  charm,  however, 
being  in  the  lip,  which  is  of  great  width,  the  throat 
of  a  deep  orange  colour,  with  purple  lines  running 
well  through  it ;  the  first  part  of  the  labellum  is  of 
deep  purple,  with  deeper  coloured  streaks  over  the 
whole  of  it.  A  flower  of  great  substance,  measuring 
just  8  inches  across.  C.  M.  Reineckiana  is  in  many 
respects  similar,  but  having  less  purple  in  the  labellum 
— still,  a  most  lovely  form.  Other  forms  have  deep 
coloured  labellums,  with  jellow  throat;  with  others 
the  yellow  prevails,  and  but  little  of  the  purple  is 
present. 

Among  the  thousands  of  flowers  just  now  open,  tbo 
most  exacting  could  find  forms  to  suit  them  ;  to 
attempt  to  describe  them,  however,  is  a  task  beyond 
ordinary  powers,  and  would  avail  littlo.  Of  the  C. 
Mendeli,  it  must  also  be  said  the  blooms  are  of 
immense  size  and  vigour,  stout  and  broad  in  every 
segment.  I  have  one  now  before  me  with  most  charm- 
ing mauve-colour,  sepals  and  petals  perfect  in  every 
particular,  the  beauty  of  this  one  consists  in  the 
deep  purple  of  the  labellum,  intensely  dark  on  the 
lip,  being  carried  right  round  the  upp;r  portion,  so  that 
the  whole  of  this  limb  has  a  deep  purple  margin, 
which  addi  much  to  its  beauty  and  distinction. 
Another  form  of  great  size  and  beauty,  with  a  label- 
lum of  intense  purple  tint,  sharply  defined  from  the 
yellow  throat,  strikes  one  at  once  ;  but  the  grea1; 
number  is  bewildering.  One  thing  that  struck  me  wai 
the  clean,  healthy  appearance  of  all  the  plants,  the 
freedoinofgrowtb,  the  stout  pseudo-bulbs,  aud  leather- 
like looking  leaves — planls  which  when  out  of  flower 
are  attractive  and  pleasing,  full  of  roots,  and  alwajs 
promising  better  things. 

Among  so  many  plants  deserving  of  mention,  I 
must  allude  to  Oncidium  macranthum  ;  these  have 
grown  freely,  bulbs  of  fine  size  and  stout  leaves, 
and  are  now  full  of  their  choice  yellow  and  purple 
flowers.  To  my  mind  this  is  one  of  the  most 
showy  of  all  the  Oncidiums,  and  if  to  keep  and 
flower  it  year  after  year  is  a  proof  of  excellent  cul- 
ture and  attention,  I  have  no  fear  of  its  continuing 
to  prosper  at  Bush  Hill.  Of  the  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  it  is  only  just  needful  to  say  that  many 
thousands  of  this  lovely  Orchid  are  in  robust 
health,  Eome  of  the  specimen  plants  having  bulbs 
of  unuBual  size  and  plumpness.  The  spikes  of 
bloom  are,  as  might  be  expected,  stout,  numerous, 
and  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  The  middle 
of  June  is,  however,  rather  too  late  to  see  theso 
iu  all  their  freshness  and  beauty,  and  what  ono 
can  note  just  now  is  but  the  end  of  the  spring 
display;  then  the  show  during  March,  April,  and 
May,  must  have  been  superb.  Of  two  seedling 
Cypripediums,  C.  FAnsoni  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Young, 
I  say  little.  These,  1  anticipate,  will  be  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  Tuesday,  the  27th,  when  they  will  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  committee,  whose  opinion  on 
their  merits  will,  I  venture  to  think,  be  a  favour- 
able one.  As  this  nursery  has  so  recently  been 
described  in  your  pages,  it  is  not  necessary  again  to 
mention  the  number  and  size  of  the  houses,  the 
immense  quantity  of  plants  so  well  done,  and  the 
additions  constantly  being  made.  I  would,  however, 
say,  my  visit  gave  me  intense  delight,  filled  me 
with  surprise,  but  knowiug  well  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  Orchid-culture  at  Clapton,  I  was  led  also  to 
expect  even  greater  things  in  days  to  come.    W.  Swan. 


ORCHID     PORTRAITS. 

Brassavola  Diobvana  and  L.kuo-Cattleva  Diobyana- 
Tp.ian.ei,  L  Monitewr  Horticole,  -lime  10. 

Tho  following  platos  are  issued  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Luh/<  nia  ■■ — 

Catasetom  8PLBNDEN8  vAlt  Lansbi:i;qeanum,  sepals 
straw-coloured  ;  petals  white,  thickly  sprinkled  wirh  minute 
violet  spots,  apex  acuminate  roe.y  violet ;  lip  yellow,  flushed 
with  brown,  t.  i"  xi. 

CATTLKyA  THIANJil,  VARS.,  t.   I»  Ml. 

Cvt-ripediu-M  Lebrj'Nianani'm  X,  L.  LindeD,  apparently  a 
natural  hybrid  between  C.  Spicerianum  and  C.  purpiimtum 
aud  sent  to  Brussels  with  a  consignment  of  Spioeriaimm 

t,  DCXUI. 
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L-elioCattleya  Cheui  metefej-k  x,  L.  Lind.,  sepals  nar- 
row ;  petals  broad,  spreading,  palo  violet,  with  deoper  flush 
on  tho  centre,  base  of  lip  convolute  white,  flushed  with 
violet,  anterior  lobe  broad,  circular,  undulate,  rich  violet 
with  a  white  edge,  t.  dcxv. 

L-euo-Cattleya  Hrubvana  x,  perianth  segments  viola- 
ceous, with  a  brownish  streak  ;  anterior  lobe  of  lip  spreading, 
rich  rosy  violet,  t.  dcx. 

Odontoglossum  Adrian.e  vab.  Crawsiiayana,  a  densely- 
spotted  form,  presumed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  O.  crispum 
and  O.  llunnewelli.mum,  t.  dcxiv. 

Odontoolossum  crispum  vab.  Lecmanni,  a  form  with 
broad  undulate  white  segments,  all  with  huge  purplish-brown 
spots.      Moortebeek,  Limit  nmt  t,  DCIX, 

Odontoglossom  Kramkki,  Itehb.  f.,  in  Gardeners"  Chronicle, 
1808,  p.  98  ;  id.  1886,  i.,  756,  t.  dcxyi. 


CARNATION    SOUVENIR    DE    LA 

MALMAISON. 
This  well-known  variety,  certainly  the  best  of  the 
perpetual  or  Tree-Carnations,  is  fast  claiming  a  large 
share  of  public  favour  ;  it  would,  however,  be  hard 


the  slightest  trace  of  it,  and  I  am  inclined  to  con- 
gratulate myself  on  being  victorious. 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  enumerate  the 
different  antidotes,  extermiuators,  (kc,  which  I 
tried  for  nearly  six  years,  many  of  which  were 
accredited  with  highly  curative  properties,  but  which 
failed  in  each  case,  which  failures  led  me  to  conclude 
that  it  was  rather  some  detail  in  the  treatment  of 
the  plants  that  was  at  fault,  and  my  subsequent 
experience  proved  that  in  this  I  was  right.  1  pro- 
cured a  stock  of  young  layers,  fairly  clean,  but  not 
absolutely  so  ;  and  I  removed  the  affected  parts,  and 
adopted  a  system  of  treatment  which  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  explain,  and  if  any  of  the  many  persons 
who  have  from  time  to  time  asked  me  questions  con- 
cerning the  cultivation  of  the  Malmaison  should  read 
this  note,  I  trust  they  will  t;ike  it  as  an  answer  to 
their  queries. 

The  procuring  of  a  healthy  stock  Bhould  be  the 
firBt  consideration,  and   preferably  young   stock,  and 


brisker  the  circulation  the  better.  Towards  the 
autumn,  winter-quarters  Bhould  be  selected  for  the 
plants,  and  this  should  be  an  airy  cold  glasshouse,  pre- 
ferably span-roofed.  In  this  stand  the  plants  near  the 
glass,  and  maintain  a  dry  temperature,  admitting  an 
abundance  of  air  at  all  times,  affording  no  more  water 
than  is  actually  necessary,  and  lessening  the  amount 
of  it  as  the  days  shorten.  A  sharp  look-out  must 
be  kept  for  the  least  trace  of  the  dreaded  fungus,  and 
should  it  be  found  the  removal  of  the  affected  parts 
should  be  immediately  carried  out.  Greenfly  is 
sometimes  troublesome,  but  a  mild  fumigation  at 
fortnightly  intervals,  using  Richard's  XL  -  All 
vaporiser,  will  keep  this  in  check. 

From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  month  of 
January,  root-action  becomes  more  apparent,  and 
a  shift  into  6-inch  pots  becomes  a  necessity. 
The  pottingsoil  on  this  occasion  should  consist 
of  two  parts  fibrous-loam,  broken  with  the  hand 
into   pieces  of    the    sizo  of    a    Walnut,    one    par 


FlG.    I. — A   GROUP   OF  SOUVENIR   DE   LA    MALMAISON   CARNATIONS,    AT  DOVER   HOUSE  GARDENS,    ROEHAMPTON. 


to  determine  whether  this  popularity  arises  from 
the  beauty  of  the  flower,  or  to  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  plant. 
However  that  n.ay  be,  tho  fact  remains  that  hundreds 
of  gardeners  throughout  the  country  are  engaged  in 
growing  "  Malmaisons." 

The  chief  obstacle  met  with  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  plant  is  its  liability  to  fall  a  victim  to  several 
minute  funguses  which,  if  not  resolutely  and  per- 
sistently combated,  soon  disfigure,  and  ultimately 
ruin  the  plant.  I  remember  the  time  when  no  6uch 
pest  was  known  to  me,  when  the  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  Carnations  were  not  thought  much  of, 
and  the  plants  produced  strong  "grass"  and  huge 
flowers,  which,  like  the  poet's  "  modeBt  wee  flower," 
"  were  allowed  to  blush  unseen." 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the  fungus  was  upon 
taking  charge  of  Dover  House  gardens,  where  it  was 
present,  but  in  my  ignorance  of  its  ravages,  I  took  no 
particular  notice  of  it.  I  have  since  then  had  good 
reasons  for  remembering  it,  for  until  three  years  ago  I 
have  had  to  wage  a  constant  war  against  it.  I  am  happy 
to  Bay  that  for  the  time  mentioned  I  have  not  found 


the  present  is  a  good  time  to  look  round  and  see 
where  this  may  be  obtained.  I  recommend  young 
layers  or  plants,  as  they  can  be  conveyed  to  a  distance 
at  less  expense,  are  less  costly  in  the  first  instance, 
and,  besides  having  the  pleasure  of  growing  them, 
not  much  is  lost  should  a  plant  die  ;  whereas,  if 
plants  at  3a.  Sd.  and  upwards  are  bought,  the  loss  of 
one  is  a  consideration.  There  exist  various  opinions 
as  to  whether  layers  upon  being  taken  up  should  be 
placed  in  3-inch  or  6-inch  llower-potB.  I  have  pro- 
duced good  plants  in  both  ways  ;  but  preferably 
I  should  recommend  the  former,  especially  to 
those  about  to  begin  the  culture  of  the  variety, 
as  in  this  case  there  is  less  danger  from  affording  too 
much  water,  a  significant  point  in  itself.  Ample 
drainage  is  very  essential  ;  the  soil  should  consist  of 
two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  and  half 
a  part  each  of  sharp  sand  and  spent  Mushroom-dung. 
When  potted  place  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame  and 
keep  close  for  a  few  days,  no  water  being  afforded  at 
the  roots  till  partial  re-establishment  has  taken  place. 
When  that  occurs  air  may  be  admitted,  that  is,  in 
about  a  week   from   the  date  of   potting  ;  and   the 


peat  similarly  treated,  with  a  half-part  of  sand  and 
leaf-soil  added,  these  forming  the  chief  constitu- 
ents of  the  soil,  but,  by  way  of  adding  porosity,  a 
few  pieces  of  charcoal  with  a  sprinkling  of  ballast 
(burnt  clay),  and  a  6  inch  potful  of  Thomson's 
manure  should  be  added  to  each  wheelbarrow  load  of 
Boil.  The  whole  must  be  well  mixed  together  before 
use.  Press  the  soil  well  about  the  root-mass,  but 
not  making  use  of  a  rammer,  which  Is  not  a  safe 
implement  in  everyone's  hands.  These  being  now 
established  plants,  no  coddling  after  repotting  should 
be  done;  place  a  neat,  greeu -painted  stick  to  each 
plant,  to  which  the  main  lead  should  be  loosely 
tied,  and  given  good  weather,  growth  will  quickly 
become  more  active,  accompanied  by  a  rapid  growth 
of  side-shoots  ;  and  these  beiDg  the  flower  producers 
for  next  year  should  be  well  looked  after,  and  as  they 
grow  up  they  should  be  slung  up  to  the  centre  stick.  It 
is  well  to  thin  out  to  tho  number  of  ten  of  these  young 
shoots,  which  will  be  a  sufficient  number  even  in  very 
Btrong  plants.  Remove  all  side-9tem  flowers  as  they 
appear,  as  it  is  better  to  have  one  really  good  flower  than 
a  number  of  puny  ones.     A  groater  quantity  of  water 
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will  at  that  period  have  to  be  afforded,  and  once  a 
week  some  weak  manure-water  will  greatly  benefit 
the  plants  ;  farm-yard  liquid  well  diluted  with  soft 
rain-water,  with  as  much  soot  added  as  will  slightly 
colour  the  water,  is  a  very  safe  stimulus. 

Of  late  years  we  have,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
M;irtin  Smith,  been  treated  to  several  varieties  of 
sterling  merit,  which  differ  much  in  colouring  from 
the  older  types,  but  in  nearly  all  cases  has  the  stout 
leathery  foliage  characteristic  of  the  type  been  re- 
tained ;  in  fact,  in  the  case  of  the  variety  "  Church- 
warden," the  gra*s  is  more  robuBt  than  that  of  any 
Carnation  known  to  me,  while  in  habit  it  is  all  that 
could  be  desired,  beiug  compact,  bushy,  and 
eminently  suited  for  low-pitched  houses  ;  Lady 
Grimston,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Trumpeter,  and  Lord 
Rosebery  might  also  be  mentioned  as  being  deserving 
of  cultivation  in  the  choicest  collections.  J.  F, 
McLeod,  Roehampton. 


FLOWERING    PLANTS    UNDER 

TREES. 

The  growing  taste  for  planting  flowers  in  an 
informal  manner,  and  in  parts  of  the  garden  distant 
from  the  flower-garden  proper,  renders  the  subject  of 
planting  under  deciduous  trees  worthy  of  special 
mention.  It  is  supposed  that  planting  of  this  kind 
presents  great  difficulties,  but  these  arise  only  when 
unsuitable  plants  are  chosen,  or  the  planting  is  per- 
formed in  an  unworkmanlike  manner.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  plant  weaklings  from  the  bedding-out,  or 
the  refuse  plants  left  over,  and  to  merely  scratch  a 
shallow  hole  in  the  ground  in  which  to  stick  them. 
On  the  contrary,  the  plants  should  be  strong  of  their 
kind,  and  planted  at  the  proper  season  ;  and  though 
some  plants  succeed  with  very  little  preparation  of 
the  soil,  others  require  a  thorough  loosening  of  the 
soil  before  the  planting  is  performed. 

Though  flower  plants  will  flourish  in  woods  when 
not  very  dense,  those  which  flower  early,  that  is, 
before  the  leafage  of  the  trees  is  complete,  give  the 
finest  results.  The  shade  of  the  Beech  is  proverbially 
inimical  to  any  sort  of  undergrowth,  still  something 
may  be  done  to  clothe  the  ground  beneath  these 
trees.  Nearly  all  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  this 
note  have  been  established  for  years  in  a  grove  of 
BeeeheB,  where  the  treeB  are  large-headed,  and  the 
shade  dense  enough  to  have  killed  all  the  grass  that 
ever  existed  beneath  them.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
add  that  the  lowest  branches  are  a  good  height  from 
the  ground,  and  the  plants  therefore  are  not 
smothered  by  cIobo  Bhade. 

I  leave,  out  Crocuses,  which  do  well  for  a  season  or 
two,  and  then  gradually  disappear  ;  and  Daffodils, 
which  do  not  flower  freely  unless  the  plants  get  a 
fair  Bhare  of  light,  though  the  double  N.  Telamouim 
or  Von  Sion  and  the  white-trumpeted  N.  albicans 
flower  more  or  less  freely  most  years. 

FirBtofall  in  season  and  in  numbers  comes  the 
winter  Aconite  (Eranthis  hyemalis)  in  countless 
thousands,  covering  large  areas  skirting  the  walk 
beneath  the  trees,  and  spreading  far  back  from  it  and 
forming  sheets  of  gold  in  winter.  Then  the  Snow- 
drops, in  lesser  quantities  certainly,  but  still  plentiful 
enough  for  effectiveness,  and  before  these  have  faded 
the  blooms  of  Anemone  appenina  appear,  grateful  for 
the  shelter  provided  by  the  overhanging  branches  ; 
and  then  comes  the  almost  equally  attractive  A. 
ranunculoides  intermingled  with  it.  It  may  be 
stated  that  the  pheasant  has  a  partiality  for  plucking 
off  the  buds  of  A.  appenina,  and  does  much  harm 
some  years.  Unfortunately,  neither  Anemone  syl- 
vestris  nor  A.  nemorosa  thrive  under  the  trees  in 
our  light  and  generally  dry  soil.  Now,  as  I  write  in 
mid-May,  the  Wood  Tulip  (T.  sylvsstris)  and  the 
Primroses  are  passing,  their  placos  being  taken  with 
large  groups  of  Scilla  nutans  and  S.  campanulata,  both 
fine  plants  for  light  soils,  each  represented  in  three 
or  four  colours  or  shades  of  colours  ;  the  flesh- 
coloured  form,  S.  nutans,  makes  a  charming  plant  if 
planted  in  a  group  by  itself.  Other  occupants  of  the 
woodland  now  in  flower  are  the  Forget-me-Not,  M. 
sylvatici,  which  comes  freely  from  seed  sown  on  the 
surface  of  dug  ground.     Blue-eyed  Mary,  Omphalodes 


verna,  in  its  blue  and  white  varieties,  and  big 
patches  of  Dog  -  tooth  Violets  coming  in  succes- 
sion to  patches  of  Sweet  Violets.  Both  of  the 
latter  can  be  readily  raised  from  seeds  sown,  like  the 
Myosotis,  when  the  seed  is  ripe.  Tulipa  sylvestris,  it 
may  be  said,  does  better  beneath  the  shadj  of  trees 
than  in  the  open,  the  flowers  liking  the  shelter  trees 
afford,  and  lasting  longer.  Fritillarias  of  species, 
including  the  Crown  Imperial,  do  fairly  well,  but 
our  land  is  too  dry  for  them  to  make  much  increase, 
and  the  Crown  Imperial  does  not  flower,  but  the  plants 
are  conspicuous  for  their  habit  at  a  time  when  most 
of  the  undergrowth  is  low.  Later  on  we  get  a 
fleeting  purple  tint  throughout  the  grove  from  many 
hundreds  of  flower-spikes  of  Campanula  glomerata, 
which  laBts  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  Alliums 
in  two  or  three  species  are  interesting  and  bright  ; 
the  St.  John's- Wort,  too,  makes  a  capital  under- 
growth, but  is  a  plant  requiring  to  be  kept  within 
bounds,  and  not  used  in  combination  with  other 
things.  In  the  autumn  huge  corms  of  Cyclamen 
neapolitanum  throw  up  hundreds  of  blossoms,  to  be 
succeeded  by  big  cushions  of  marbled  leaves.  This 
plant  should  be  UBed  in  the  woodland  aB  freely  as 
Snowdrops,  Primroses,  and  Winter  Aconites,  as  it  pro- 
duces a  wealth  of  flower  at  a  time  when  flowers  are 
getting  scarce. 

Under  isolated  specimens  of  the  purple  Beech, 
the  native  Saxifraga  granulati  forms  a  carpet  of 
white,  which  contrasts  effectively  wi'h  the  tender 
hue  of  the  leaves  of  the  Beech  growing  under 
great  Cedars  ;  the  common  Celandine  is  excellent, 
and  Violets  do  well  in  similar  positions.  Under 
some  Dog-wood  (Cornus  sanguinea)  bushes  growing 
on  a  bit  of  swampy  ground,  the  pretty  Chrysosple- 
nium  alternifolium  makes  an  effective  cushion  of  a 
golden  hue,  on  which  the  red  shoots  and  branches 
show  up  beautifully. 

In  addition  to  the  native  and  other  flowering  plants 
I  have  named,  there  are  a  few  others  such  as  the 
Veratrums,  Helleborus  fcetidus,  Solomon's  Seal, 
Turk's  Cap  Lilies,  and  hardy  Arums,  especially 
italicum  marmoratum.  /.  C.  Tallack. 


FRENCH   PEACHES. 

In  the  South  of  France  the  Peach  gro«s  very 
well  in  the  open  air,  but  in  other  regions  it  requires 
shelter  on  walls.  The  Peach  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  from  China  (though  no  wild 
Peach  has  yet  been  discovered),  where  its  culture 
was  "  venerated,"  and  its  luscious  fruit  held  to 
possess  the  property  of  "  eternalising  life."  It 
belongs  to  the  Rosacese  family.  Persia  also  claims 
to  be  the  original  home  of  the  plant — hence  the 
name  Persica  vulgaris.  Of  the  varieties,  the  name 
is  legion,  as  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Beed  will 
reproduce  the  exact  parental  type,  and  new  kinds 
are  often  raised  in  this  way.  There  are  more  than 
100  varieties  in  cultivation  in  France,  but  nursery- 
men limit  the  varieties  thoy  cultivate  for  sale  to 
about  a  score.  Even  when  pollination  is  most  care- 
fully carried  out,  it  is  found  that  a  plant  will 
not  exactly  reproduce  itself.  The  flowers  are  her- 
maphrodite, and  appear  before  the  leaves. 

In  countries  where  the  Peach-crop  is  plentiful,  t/ho 
fiuit  is  distilled,  and  thus  forms  a  profitable  branch 
of  industry.  The  earliest  Peaches  are  ripe  in  June, 
and  the  lateBt  may  ripen  even  in  November.  Generally, 
cultivators  of  the  Peich  so  choose  varieties  as  to 
have  a  supply  of  fruit  from  the  close  of  June  till  the 
end  of  October,  and  ten  to  fifteen  selected  of  early 
and  late  varieties  will  be  sufficient.  Among  the 
earliest  used  in  France  are :— The  Amsden,  Early 
Beatrice,  Louise,  and  Alexander  ;  then  the  Noblesse, 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Madeleiue  ;  and  later  the  Galande, 
Belle  do  Paris,  Reine  des  Vergers,  Malta,  Belle  de 
Vitry,  Dcsse  Tardive,  Salway,  and  Lord  Palmerston. 

The  soil  for  Peach  culture  should  not  be  too  light 
or  too  heavy,  but  rich  in  lime.  If  the  soil  be  heavy 
and  moisture-holding,  the  Plum-stock  is  the  best 
for  worked  plants  ;  in  other  cases  the  Almond  is  more 
suitable  as  a  stock,  and  on  thin  poor  soils  buddiug  on 
the  Apricot  succeeds,  as  iu  the  north  of  France.  The 
nature  of  the  soil  has  an  important   effect   on    the 


quality  of  the  fruit  and  the  amount  of  the  crop,  as 
well  as  on  the  longevity  of  the  tree.  A  Peach-tree 
may  commence  to  bear  fruit  in  the  third  year  from 
the  budding,  and  will  continue  doing  so  for  five  or 
six  years,  when  decline  sets  in.  The  fruit  of  older 
trees  is  superior  to  that  from  young  ones.  If  a  soil 
be  too  humid  or  too  warm,  the  fruit  often  falls 
before  ripening,  or  what  is  nearly  as  bad,  it 
acquires  a  bitter  taste.  A  northern  aspect  is  quite 
unsuited  to  the  growth  of  Peaches,  and  a  south-east 
aspect  is  the  best  ;  then  east,  south-west,  and  south. 
A  western  site  is,  in  France,  too  much  exposed  to 
rain,  and  a  southern  one  is  too  warm,  for  the  Peach 
is  capricious,  and  does  not  like  sudden  chaoges  of 
temperature,  or  rapid  alterations  from  sunshine  to 
rain.  This  is  the  reason  why  Peach-trees  are  sheltered 
with  screens,  boards,  glass,  &c,  from  the  month  of 
February  till  the  close  of  April,  so  as  to  shade  them 
from  the  sun,  and  protect  the  bloom  and  the  buds 
from  damage  by  hail,  snow,  and  frost.  It  is  not  the 
cold  winter  rains,  but  the  spring  frosts  during  flower- 
ing, that  are  dangerous.  If  a  Peach-wall  is  to  be 
erected,  it  should  be  carried  to  a  height  of  S  to  10 
feet,  and  if  not  plastered,  it  should  be  faced  with 
wojden  lattice-work.  The  coping  ought  to  consist  of 
tiles,  and  it  should  project  5  to  0  inches. 

The  vitality  of  the  seed  of  the  Peach  is  not  always 
certain  ;  it  disappears  rapidly,  hence  it  is  customary 
to  sow  or  at  least  pit  the  Btones  in  the  autumn,  or 
store  them  in  a  cellar,  or  against  a  wall,  covering 
them  with  earth  or  leaves.  The  layered  stones  are 
in  April  carefully  removed  and  planted  iu  rows  in  a 
nursery-bed  at  a  distance  of  20  to  30  inches  apart, 
and  the  germ  covered  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  3  inches. 

During  the  first  year  the  plant  forms  a  long  tap- 
root, and  the  stem  attains  a  height  of  2  to  3  feet. 
If  trees  are  bought  from  a  nursery  they  are  not  more 
than  eighteen  months  old,  straight,  with  well- 
ripened  shoots  and  devoid  of  gum,  and  the  lower 
shoots  well  developed.  In  planting  stocks  for  wall 
Peaches  the  roots  must  be  turned  outwards  from  the 
wall.  Budding  time  depends  on  soil,  climate,  and 
the  state  of  the  trees,  but  it  is  effected  in  the  interval 
between  the  middle  of  the  month  of  July  aud  the 
middle  of  September.  Though  not  a  large  tree — 9 
to  18  feet  high— the  Peach  grows  rapidly.  At  the 
commencement  of  every  second  or  third  winter  the 
Peach-border,  in  which  are  the  roots,  is  manured. 
At  Montreuil,  near  Paris,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
rearing  aud  cultivation  of  Peaches,  street-sweepings 
aud  horse-dung  are  the  manures  chiefly  preferred  ; 
and  in  case  of  a  soil  that  is  light  and  warm,  cow-dung 
replaces  that  of  the  horse.  The  coating  of  manure 
applied  may  measure  from  2  to  3  inches  in  thickness. 
After  the  operation  of  pruning,  tying,  &c,  the  border 
is  covered  with  straw,  and  it  is  never  cropped  with 
vegetables,  and  beyond  an  occasional  hoeing  to  keep 
down  weeds,  nothing  is  done  to  it.  The  shoots  of 
the  Peach  lend  themselveB  readily  to  training,  and 
hence  the  numerous  fanciful  forms  cultivators  give 
their  trees.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
tendency  of  the  sap  is  to  flow  to  the  branches  nearest 
the  centre,  and  those  that  more  or  less  approach  an 
erect  position. 

The  U,  or  as  it  is  cjlled,  the  vase  form,  is  a 
favourite,  as  are  also  the  palmette  and  the  candelabra. 
The  fan  is  a  common  form  of  training,  and  seven 
branches  on  each  side  of  the  centre  can,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  be  trained  to  cover  a  surface  of  forty 
square  yards.  In  the  vineyards  of  southern  France, 
the  rows  of  Peach-trees  alternate  with  those  of  the 
Vine,  and  the  precocious  American  varieties  are  in 
great  favour  there.  No  pruning  is  adopted  save  to 
remove  the  dead  wood.  The  fruit  on  these  low 
standards  or  bushes  grows  towards  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  The  fruits  from  such  vinoyard  trees 
arrive  in  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  season,  the  costers 
selling  them  for  stewiug  purposos  at  the  rate  of  20 
centimes,  or  2d.,  per  pound.  When  the  Phylloxera 
vastatrix  destroyed  the  vineyards  of  France,  many 
farmerB  planted  Peach-trees,  and  those  who  did  so 
have  had  no  reason  to  regret  it,  although  the  Peach- 
trees  do  not  live  long.  The  oldest  trees  produce  the 
best  flavoured  fruit,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
but  great   care   must   be  given  not   to  exhaust  tho 
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tree  by  over  -  cropping.  The  French  gardener, 
Hko  his  English  ccmjrcre,  disbuds  and  thins  the  shoots 
of  his  wall-trees  ;  and  he  finds  it  necessary,  to  give 
the  desired  colouring  to  the  fruit,  to  remove  the 
leaves  that  shade  it  some  fifteen  days  before  ripening. 
Peaches  are  removed  with  the  fingers  alone,  and  the 
fruit  is  placed  in  a  small  basket  contaiuing  paper 
shavings  or  soft  dry  grass,  or  upon  Vine  leaves 
deprived  of  their  stalks,  or  on  wool,  the  basket  never 
having  more  than  three  layers  of  fruit.  Before 
serving  Peaches,  it  is  usual  to  remove  the  down  with 
a  long  soft-hair  brush,  and  thus  display  the  colour  of 
the  skin  fully.  When  gathering  fruit  with  a  view  to 
exportation,  the  Peach  should  be  gathered  a  week  or 
more  before  it  is  ripe,  and  enveloped  first  in  tissue- 


cover  the  incision  with  grafting-wax.  If  the  roots  be 
affected  with  parasitic  fungus,  the  tree  is  dug  up  at 
once  and  burnt.  For  mildew  on  the  shoots  and 
leaves,  flowers-of-sulphur  is  used ;  and  tobacco-water- 
wash  to  clear  off  aphides. 

The  octroi-tax  upon  Peaches  entering  Paris  is 
1  franc  per  2  cwt.  ;  they  mostly  are  (he  produce  of 
La  Crau,  Kstressin,  Perpignau,  and  Isere.  Brussels 
forwards  excellent  Peaches,  both  forced  and  from  tho 
open  air,  tho  latter  coming  from  Hainaalt,  where  no 
Vines  exist ;  she  pays  the  same  customs'-dues  as 
upon  her  Grapes,  viz. ,  160  francs  per  2  cwt.  ;  if  to 
this  tax  be  added  the  expenso  of  transport  and  local 
taxe^,  the  total  cost  will  amount  to  207  francs.  But 
the    Peaches    sell   at    722   francs   per   2   cwt.     For 


Fig.  2. — blush-coloured  carnation  souvenir  de  la  malmaison,  as  crown  at 
dover  house  gardens,  roehami'ton.     (seep.  3.) 


paper,  then  in  stronger  paper,  and  lastly  in  soft,  dry 
hay,  or  paper  shavings  or  wood-wool,  not  more  than 
two  dozen  being  in  a  single  layer  in  a  deal  box. 
Attention  to  these  rules  will  prevent  injury  from 
shaking.  Gather  fruit  in  the  morning,  after  the  dew 
has  disappeared  ;  but  never,  if  possible,  when 
it  rains. 

The  "gomme,"  or  gumming,  is  the  most  serious 
disease  from  which  the  Peach-tree  Buffers,  and  the  sud- 
denness of  the  attack  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary 
to  discover  it  in  time.  It  is  due  to  an  excess  of  sap. 
It  is  not  dangerous  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  small 
shoots ;  but  when  the  fruit-bearing  ste  .  s  are  affected, 
the  loss  of  the  tree  may  be  feared.  The  gomme 
disease  is  recognised  by  the  oozing  out  of  a  liquid- 
gum  from  spots  on  the  bark,  and  the  only  course  pur- 
sued is  to  cut  off'  that  portion  of  the  branch,  and 


French-raised  Peaches,  the  total  cost  of  arriving  at  the 
Hallos  Centrales,  or  Central  Markets  of  Paris,  varies 
from  17  to  25  francs  per  2  cwt.,  and  the  mean  aver- 
age selling  price  is  70  francs  for  the  same  weight.  At 
Montreuil,  the  Peach  suburb  of  Paris  par  excellence, 
the  Peach-gardeners  are  wealthy,  and  their  fruit  is 
unquestionably  the  very  best  sent  to  the  market. 
E.  Conner. 


EXAMINATION     IN    HORTICUL- 
TURE, 1898. 

Subjoined  is  the  Report  of  the  Examiners  of  the 
Ro.\al  Horticultural  Society  for  the  year  1898  : — 

The  Annual  Examination  in  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture  was  held  on  April  6  :  190 
candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination. 
Of  this  number  155   were  from  all  part 3  of  England, 


and  11   from  Scotlaud  ;  19  gave  no  address  on  their 
papers. 

Three  hundred  marks  were  allotted  as  a  maximum, 
aud  all  candidates  who  obtained  200  marks  and  up- 
wards were  placed  in  the  first  class.  The  total 
number  was  »7,  or  45'7  per  cent. 

Those  who  received  160  and  less  than  200  marks 
were  placed  in  the  second  class.  The  number  was 
61,  or  326  per  cent. 

Those  who  obtained  100  and  upwards  were  ranked 
in  the  third  class.  Tho  number  was  36,  or  19  -0 
per  cent. 

The  highest  number  of  marks  was  awarded  to  Miss 
O.  M.  Harrison,  of  the  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley. 

The  great  advantage  of  systematic  training  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  of  the  pupils,  e.g.  of  the  Swanley 
College,  24  were  in  the  first  claBS,  and  only  4  in  the 
Becond.  Of  those  of  the  Technical  School  of 
Stafford,  there  were  12  in  the  first  and  7  in  the 
second  class  ;  of  the  County  School  of  Horticulture, 
Chelmsford,  8  were  in  the  first  class  and  4  in  the 
second  ;  while  of  the  Horticultural  School,  Holmes 
Chapel,  Cheshhe,  6  were  in  the  first  class  and  4  in 
the  second. 

Comparing  the  results  with  those  of  laBt  year,  we 
find  that  the  number  in  the  first  class  has  slightly 
deer  eased,  viz.  from  89  to  87.  In  the  second  class 
there  is  an  increase  from  55  to  61  ;  and  also  in  the 
third  class  from  28  to  36.  Those  not  placed  have 
fallen  from  12  to  5.  Comparing  the  percentages 
they  stand  as  follows  : — 

1897  (184).       1808  (190). 
First  class      ....         48-3         ■        45-7 
Second  class  .        .        .        .        29-8        .        32-0 
Third  class     ....        15-2        .        100 
Not  classed    ....  6"5        .  2-0 

The  answers  were,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactorily 
given  ;  and  the  general  standard  of  those  dealing  with 
the  Elementary  Principles  of  Vegetable  Physiology 
were  somewhat  better  than  was  the  case  in  1897. 

There  ia  also  a  general  improvement  in  the 
answers  to  questions  referring  to  Practical  Horti- 
culture. Most  of  the  students  have  a  good  general 
idea  of  the  work,  although  a  limited  number  only 
went  fully  into  the  minor  details  of  it ;  but  some 
of  these  details  are  essential  to  a  full  measure  of 
succesB,  and  as  far  as  possible  they  should  be  included 
in  the  answers.  George  IIenslow, 
Jas.  Douglas, 

The  questions  set  were  as  follows  : — 

Eight  questions  only  to  lie  answered:  four  from  Division  A 

and  four  from  Division  B. 

DIVISION  A.— Elementary  Frincii-i.es. 

1.  Describe  the  methods  of  propagation  of  different  weeds  ; 
explain  why  Groundsel  and  Chickweed  and  the  large  white- 
flowered  Convolvulus  are  particularly  troublesome.  What 
are  the  best  means  of  exterminating  these  plants  ? 

2.  Point  out  the  importance  to  the  plauts  of  a  ^ood  uircul  i 
tion  of  air  in  a  hot-house,  and  the  consequences  of  a  stagnant 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  within  it. 

3.  Describe  the  different  functions  of  leaves,  and  the  best 
way  to  secure  their  due  performance. 

4.  What  are  the  component  parts  of  a  flower,  and  of  what 
use  are  they  respectively  to  the  plant? 

a.  What  external  conditions  are  favourable  for  inducing 
variations  to  appear  in  cultivated  plants  ;  and  how  would  you 
proceed  in  order  to  fix  any  variation  ? 

6.  What  parts  of  tho  flower  are  rotained  and  altered  in 
forming  the  fruit  of  tho  Peach,  Melon,  Mulberry,  Fir-cone, 
and  Pine-apple  ? 

7.  To  what  Natural  Orders  do  the  following  trees  belong  ;  — 
TuUp-tree,  Maple,  Apricot,  Ash,  Laburnum,  Gueldres-rose, 
Hornbeam,  Thuia,  and  Evergreen  Oak?  Which  are  natives 
of  this  country  ? 

8.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  bulb  of  the  White  Lily,  the 
corm  of  Gladiolus,  the  creeping-stem  of  Couch-grass,  the 
rhizome  of  tho  Flag,  and  the  tuber  of  the  Potato ;  and 
explain  their  uses  to  the  plants. 

DIVISION   B.— Practice. 

9.  Describe  landscape-gardening  as  an  art. 

10.  Describe  the  formation  of  a  garden-lawn,  and  the 
details  of  the  work  necessary  to  keep  it  in  condition  during 
the  year. 

11.  What  are  the  preliminary  operations  necessary  t-i  the 
laying-out  of  a  garden  for  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  /  De- 
scribe the  arrangement  of  the  fruit-trees,  and  the  method  of 
planting  them. 

12.  A  garden  having  four  walls  facing  north,  south,  cast, 
and  west,  what  varieties  of  fruit-trees  should  be  planted  -in 
each  '!    Describe  their  first  year's  pruning  and  training. 

ILS.  Give  full  details  of  the  propagation  aud  culture  of 
Grape-vines  and  Fig-trees  in  pots. 


}> 
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14.  Describe  tlie  culture  of  Scakale,  Asparagus,  and  French 
Beans  ;  aud  the  best  method  of  forcing  them. 

15.  What  are  the  best  manures  for  kitchen   and    fruit- 
gardens  ?    How  ought  they  to  be  applied,  and  when  ? 

10.  Describe  the  propagation  and  culture  of  Roses  and 
Carnations  intended  to  be  cultivated  under  glass. 


Notices  of  Books. 


A  Text  Book  of  Botany.    By  Dr.  E.  StraBburger, 

Dr.  Fritz  Noll,  Dr.  H.  Schenk,  and  Dr.  A.  F.  W. 

Schimptr  ;  translated  from  the  German  by  H.  C. 

Porter,  Ph.D.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  8vo,  pp.  599, 

tigs.  504.) 
Bhitish  and  American  students  are  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  Dr.  Porter  for  his  translation  of  this  standard 
treatise.  It  is  not  intended  for  beginners,  but  for 
advanced  students,  and  those  who  have  need  of  a 
standard  book  embracing  all  or  most  of  the  newest 
discoveries  and  the  most  novel  views.  Morphology  is 
studied  so  far  as  it  can  be  phylogenetically,  that  is, 
from  the  ancestral  or  hereditary  point  of  view,  and 
"  ontogenetically,"  or  from  the  comparative  study  of 
the  development  and  growth  of  existing  individual 
plants.  The  former  is,  of  course,  mainly  conjectural, 
the  latter  is  actual. 

Physiology — the  action  under  various  conditions, 
external  and  internal,  of  protoplasm — follows  next  in 
order.  Purely  physical  influeaces,  such  as  gravity, 
do  not  account  for  all  the  phenomena  we  witness,  the 
shoot,  like  the  ascending  sap,  ascends  directly  con- 
trary to  the  influence  of  gravitation  ;  the  root,  on  the 
other  hand,  descends,  and  the  root-stock  creeps  on 
the  surface,  though  the  physical  condition*  may  be 
the  same  in  each  case.  We  can  only  suppose  that 
the  protoplasm  is  stimulated  by  light  in  the  one  case, 
by  water  in  the  others,  to  bend  in  the  direction  most 
beneficial  at  the  time.  To  say  that  the  movements 
are  due  to  the  forces  of  growth  is  to  make  an  asser- 
tion, aud  leave  it  unsupported  by  evidence.  Whether 
we  admit  a  vital  force  or  not,  at  any  rate,  all  concur 
tint  living  protoplasm  is  sensitive  to  impressions  — is 
"irritable,"  as  the  technical  phrase  has  it;  whilst 
dead  protoplasm  is  no  more  sensitive  than  any 
inorganic  or  dead  substance. 

The  third  section  h  devoted  to  "  Special  Botany," 
under  which  headiug  we  have  a  general  account  of 
the  present  system  of  classification  of  plants,  the 
arrangement  followed  being  that  of  Alexander  Braun, 
as  modified  by  Eichler  and  Eugler.  The  deBcript  o  i 
of  the  several  classes  is  given  in  a  diffuse 
verbose  style,  which  renders  them  disserta- 
tions not  descriptions.  This  is  not  peculiar 
to  this  volum?,  but  is  general  in  modern  German 
text-books,  and  copied  faithfully  in  recent  English 
ones.  How  we  long,  in  perusing  these  long  disser- 
tations, for  the  descriptions  of  Liunseus  without  a 
superfluous  word,  and  for  the  clear,  definite  state- 
ments of  Lindley.  The  reader  has  to  toil  through 
a  page  or  two — perhaps  Beveral  pages — of  detailed 
description  before  he  can  light  upon  any  con- 
trasting or  definite  statement  which  he  can  compare 
with  others.  Desirous,  we  will  say,  of  knowing 
what  Ferns  are,  and  wherein  they  differ  from  allied 
orders,  the  reader  has  to  read  as  many  pages  as 
his  forefather  would  have  had  to  peruse  lines,  to  get 
at  the  required  information.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  present  work  is  considerably  clearer,  and  less 
wordy  than  many  German  books,  ami  it  has,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  been  well  translated.  We  find  no 
mention  of  the  discovery  of  spermatozoids  in  Cycas 
and  in  Ginkgo,  so  that  we  imagiue  the  work  was  out 
of  hand  before  this  very  important  discovery  was 
made  known.  As  a  text-book  of  the  highest  class, 
this  work  deserve*,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  obtaiu  a 
place  among  the  very  foremost. 


the  author,  but  that  manuscript  was  incomplete,  and 
had  not  received  the  final  revision  of  the  writer. 
Professor  Trail's  task  has  therefore  been  no  light  one. 
He  has  received  willing  aid,  which  he  is  careful  to 
acknowledge.  Perthshire  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing, botanically  speaking,  of  all  the  counties,  and  a 
complete  flora  of  it  is  a  boon  to  local  botanists  and 
tourists.  The  report  of  an  address  on  the  origin  of 
The  Flora  of  Perthshire,  by  Dr.  Buchanan  White 
himself,  forms  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the 
volume  ;  whilst  the  memoir  will  be  read  with  much 
interest  by  those  who  only  knew  the  author  by 
name.  It  may  be  pertinent  to  suggest  to 
local  botanists  that  they  should  cast  their  eyes 
over  the  garden-wall  and  tell  us  what  crops 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  grown  above  certain  levels, 
aud  what  exotic  trees  thrive  in  the  policies.  A  great 
deal  of  useful  information  as  to  local  climate  and 
its  influence  on  vegetation  might  thus  be  obtained 
to  supplement,  and  often,  we  doubt  not,  to  illus- 
trate that  obtained  from  the  wild  plants.  We  note 
in  passing  that  in  many  parts  of  Perthshire  the 
flowers  aud  Ivy  are  only  fully  developed  in  warm 
autumns.  Possibly  equally  good  results  would  arise 
from  such  investigations  as  are  to  be  had  from  the 
minute  study  of  "  critical  "  plants.  The  significance 
of  variations  is  no  doubt  all  im  portant,  but  when  we 
find  the  "  critics "  holding  discordant  views,  no 
two  of  them  agreeing  as  to  the  limitations  of  the 
varieties  of  Water  Buttercup,  or  brambles,  for 
instance,  it  is  allowable  to  ask  whether  a  little  more 
study  of  the  variations  and  adaptation  to  environ- 
ment noticed  in  plants  under  cultivation  might  not 
be  desirable.  It  is  curious  to  note  that,  while  a 
large  number  of  variations  of  Hieracium,  Rubus,  and 
other  genera  are  mentioned,  not  a  single  variety  or 
variation  is  specified  in  the  case  of  the  Lady  Fern, 
scores  of  which  are  enumerated  by  the  Fern  lovers. 
They  must  surely  occur  in  Perthshire. 


Elementary  Botany.    By  Percy  Groom,  M.A., 
F.L.S.     (George  Bell  &  Sons  ) 

The  object  of  this  little  book  is  a  good  one — to 
awaken  and  improve  the  observant  faculties,  and  to 
encourage  sound  deductions  from  what  is  observed. 
Instead  of  beginning  with  details  that  not  one  student 
in  a  hundred  ever  has,  or  can  have,  a  chance  of  seeing 
for  himself — details  which  must  always  be  left  for 
the  expert  to  discover  and  corelate — the  author  of 
the  present  volume  begins  with  what  may  be  seen  by 
any  beginner  with  no  more  elaborate  tools  than  a 
penknife  and  a  pocket  magnifying-glass. 

Passing  systematically  from  the  simple  to  the  more 
complex — from  the  root  to  the  fruit — the  author 
reviews  the  subject  of  vegetable  morphology,  and 
gives  a  brief  summary  of  the  main  phenomena  of 
vegetable  physiology.  The  appendix  of  technical 
terms  contains,  we  are  told,  some  terms  which  are 
actually  incorrect  and  misleading.  This,  we  suppose, 
is  the  case  with  the  tigellum,  which  is  said  to  be 
used  (by  whom  ?)  as  a  synonym  of  the  word  plumule. 


The  Flora  of  Perthshire.  By  Francis 
Buchanan  W.  White,  M.D.  .  .  .  Edited  by 
Jamei  W.  II.  Trail,  A.M.,  M.I).  (Printed  for 
tho  Pertlraliiie  Society  of  Natural  Science  by 
William  lilackwood  &  Sons.) 
This  is  a  bojk  with  an  unfortunate  history.     Tho 

greater  part  was  in  manuscript  before  the  death  of 


A  Manual  of   Agricultural   Botany,   from 

the  German  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Frank  ;  translated  by 
John  W.  Paterson.    (William  Blackwood  &  Sons  ) 

In  this  little  treatise  the  agricultural  student  is  at 
once  introduced  into  the  mysteries  of  Sehizophytes, 
Mesomycetes,  Archegoniata,  and  such  like,  before  he 
has  been  told  how  to  distinguish  between  Barley  and 
Rye,  Swedes  and  Mangolds.  In  other  words  he  is 
taught,  of  necessity,  to  rely  on  what  other  people 
have  seen,  rather  than  what  he  can  see  for  himself. 
Knowledge  is  of  little  or  no  use  unless  the  recipient 
is  able  to  apply  it.  In  the  present  work  two  pages  at 
the  most  are  devoted  to  the  bacteria.  It  may  be  left  to 
the  reader  to  conjecture  what  amount  of  real  know- 
ledge can  be  conveyed  to  the  agricultural  student  in 
so  small  a  space,  or  how  much  a  tyro  could  be 
expected  to  appreciate  the  extremely  complex  and 
obscure  action  of  these  infinitesimal  creatures.  For 
one  who  has  already  some  knowledge  of  botany,  and 
wishes  to  refresh  his  memory,  this  little  book  may  be 
useful.     It  is  illustrated  with  numerous  woodcuts. 


British  Orchids. 

Mb.  A.  D.  WebBter  has  published  through  Messrs. 
J.  S.  Virtue  &  Co.,  2fi,  Ivy  Lane,  a  second  edition  of 
his  work  on  this  subject,  to  satisfy  the  demand  for 
information  on  this  most  fascinating  group  of  plants. 
Long  before  Darwin  had  turned  his  search-light  on  to 
the  group,  botanists  were  enamoured  with  it,  and  the 
search  for  and  discovery,  say  of  a  bee  Orchis,  gave  a 
joy  not  to  be  appreciated  by  the  profane.  In  Kent, 
at  any  rate.  Orchids  are  associated  with  many  other 
distinct  and  interesting  plants,  bo  that  the  chalk 
downs  and  chalk  woods  of  the  county  are  sources  of 
unspeakable  delight  to  the  harmless  botanist. 

Unsympathetic  game  -  keepers  are,  however,  a 
nuisance.  Not  only  do  they  shoot  rare  birds,  but 
they  suspect  innocent  naturalists  of  crimes  or  pro- 
cedures that  never  enter  into  their  heads,  and,  indeed, 
of  which  in  many  instances  they  know  absolutely 
nothing. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Webster's  book  still  requires 
revision  ;  for  instance,  on  p.  5,  the  Dame  of  one  of 
the  tribes  is  given  as  "  Phrydese,"  an  evident  but 
none  the  less  annoying  oversight,  as  it  is  supposed  to 
be  au  extract  from  Hooker's  "  Manual"  (sic),  what- 
ever that  may  be.  The  illustrations,  too,  are  unfor- 
tunately often  of  a  piebald  description,  half  black, 
half  light,  from  imperfections  in  the  process-blocks 
or  in  their  preparation  for  the  press.  The  cultural 
details  are,  in  every  case,  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion, and  give  the  work  its  principal  value,  as  may 
be  judged  by  the  following  extract : — 

"  The  Orchid-bed  can  be  formed  in  a  shady,  quiet  spot, 
where  the  various  qualities  of  soil  may  be  p'aced  in  a  very 
small  area,  so  that  different  species  uf  similar  requirements 
can  grow  in  close  proximity.  The  position  and  prepaiation 
of  the  bed  will,  however,  require  a  little  attention,  and  may 
be  readily  formed  in  any  balf-shady  corner  (constant  sunshine 
is  inimical  to  the  growth  of  several  Orchids)  by  digging  into 
the  ordinary  garden  soil  (which  we  will  suppose  iu  most 
cases  to  be  loam)  a  quantity  of  peat  or  leaf  mould  ;  this 
being  a  mixture  suited  to  the  wants  of  most  species.  In 
planting  tho  tuberous  or  other  roots,  the  requirements  of 
eacli  kind  can,  however,  be  readily  attended  to  ;  it  may  be 
by  adding  lime  or  chalk  to  those  requiring  a  calcareous 
soil,  pure  loam  or  leaf-mould  where  necessary,  Ac.  Lime- 
stone blocks  or  boulders  should,  where  obtainable,  be  half 
sunk  in  the  bed  in  as  natural  a  manner  aa  possible,  and 
against  the  sides  of  which  those  kinds  requiring  a  calcareous 
soil  may  be  planted  with  tho  best  chance  of  success. 

When  forming  this  low  rock-work,  part  of  the  bed  should 
be  raised  above  the  general  level  of  tho  surrounding  ground, 
in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  kinds  requiring  a  dry 
soil  and  situation.  The  bod  should  also  be  carpeted  with 
some  low  creeping  plants,  such  as  the  Sedums,  Arenarias, 
Campanula  hederacea,  Linaria  alpina,  or  Anagallis  tenella, 
all  of  which  are  not  only  ornamental,  but  preserve  a  cool 
moist  surface  by  preventing  the  too  speedy  evaporation  of 
moisture,  a  matter  of  much  importance  for  the  healthy 
development  of  the  plants.  When  planting  the  tubers,  these 
should  not  be  placed  at  a  greater  depth  than  from  3  to 
4  inches.  A  few  species,  notably  Epipactis  Iatlfolia,  the 
Cephalantheras,  and  one  or  two  others  having  fibrous  roots, 
are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  may  with  advan- 
tage bo  placed  at  a  depth  of  0  inches  iu  the  ground  ;  but  for 
the  various  species  of  Orchis,  Habenaria,  Ophrys,  &c,  tho 
above  specified  depth  should  never  be  exceeded. 

Although  tho  majority  of  British  Orchids  are  found  in  a 
somewhat  stiff  soil,  still,  in  my  experience  of  them,  when 
brought  under  cultivation  a  fair  admixture  of  sand  is  highly 
beneficial  to  most  species  ;  indoed,  I  make  it  a  rule  when 
planting  to  surround  the  tuberous  or  other  roots  with  a 
handful  of  rough  grit  or  sand,  which  not  only  to  a  great 
extent  prevents  decay,  but  materially  assists  in  the  format 
tion  of  roots.  This  precaution  is  all  the  more  necessary 
when  planting  imported  Orchids,  the  roots  of  which  have 
bocome  damaged  in  transit,  or  through  carelessness  in 
lifting."  

LAYERING. 

The  student  of  gardening  desirous  of  discover- 
ing the  origin  or  originator  of  the  practice  of 
layering,  as  it  now  exist',  would  doubtless 
have  to  Beek  for  information  iu  very  remote  ages. 
Nature  herself  Eet  the  example  in  many  directions. 
We  see  it  displayed  liberally  in  Strawberries, 
in  some  Saxifrages,  in  various  weeds,  and  in  divers 
trees  and  shrubs.  But  so  far  as  modern  gar- 
dening is  concerned,  layering  as  a  means  of  in- 
creased propagation,  seems  to  be  applied  more  in 
an  artificial  way  than  in  a  natural  way  by  creating 
similar  conditions  to  those  produced  by  Nature,  and 
deriving  bimilar  results.  So  profuse  in  natural  layer- 
ing is  the  Strawberry,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  seek 
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for  other  methods  of  propagation.  It  more  than 
serves  all  ordinary  requirements  ;  yet  the  Strawberry 
does  not  present  quite  the  same  aspect  of  layering 
that  is  found  in  other  plants  that  have  of  necessity  to 
be  artificially  treated.  The  Strawberry  stolon  pro- 
duces a  plant  even  before  it  does  roots.  No  one 
probably  las  ever  attempted,  or  even  thought  it 
worlh  while,  attempting  to  induce  the  stolons  of 
these  plants  to  produce  other  rooted  plants  by 
making  incisions  into  these  connecting-striDgs,  layer- 
ing them  into  soil.  Of  all  plants  we  grow  in  gardens, 
there  are  few  on  which  we  have  to  depend 
on  layering  for  increase  so  much  as  the  Car- 
nation. This  is  particularly  true  of  it,  because  it 
is  practically  everybody's  tlower.  Yet,  whether 
layering  be  applied  to  Rhododendrons  or  to  Mag- 
nolias, to  many  similar  things,  as  well  as  to  trees, 
aud,  not  least,  to  the  propagation  of  various  Mocks 
for  fruits,  the  principle  is  the  same.  Generally, 
it  may  he  said  that  mere  layering  may  be  applied 
to  them  liberally,  but  no  satisfactory  results  will 
happen  unless  the  principle  of  tongueiDg  the  stems 
be  practised.  In  burying  stems  of  branches  Nature 
often  docs  n.ucb,  but  tongueing  she  does  not,  except 


that  the  desired  diversion  of  sap  into  it  with  the  view 
of  producing  certain  results  may  follow.  Layering  is 
not  the  only  operation  performed  on  plants  with  the 
object  of  increasing  them,  that  naturally  calls  for 
thought  and  enquiry.  Tho  operation  of  cutting- 
making,  so  very  common,  and  far  more  available  for 
the  purpose,  though  very  much  the  same  in  all  cases, 
is  one  that  should  command  all  the  operator's  intel- 
ligence. It  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  do  this  work 
mechanically.  It  should  bo  the  aim  of  all  to  under- 
stand the  physiological  principles  that  govern  it.  A.  D. 
[We  may  indicate  a  few  kinds  of  plants  which  a 
gardener  may  increase  at  this  season  by  layering  big 
or  little  shoots  and  branches,  viz,  Vines,  both 
ornamental-lraved  and  fruiting  ;  Ivies  of  all  kinds  ; 
Hoses  (not  the  monthly  Roses  rtadily),  but  especially 
those  that  make  long,  vigorous  growths,  such  as  the 
naturally  climbing  species  and  varitties  ;  Loniceras 
with  climbing  habit  ;  Rhododendrons  hybridum,  and 
the  warm-house  (Javan  species  and  hybrids),  the 
Alpine  species  and  the  more  prostrate  habited 
Himalayan  species  ;  Weigela  sinensis  ;  the  Cotoneas- 
ters ;  Laurels  of  all  species  audi  varieties;  the 
Ligustrums ;    the   n  w    Zealand  Veronicas,   Senecios 


Fig.  3. — stapelia  longidens,  grown  by  e.  d.  tillett,  esq.,  nokwich. 


in  a  rough  way,  by  abrasion.  It  is  most  likely  that 
the  eirliest  gardeners,  who  first  adopted  artificial 
means  to  the  desired  end,  did  observe  the  frequent 
rooting  which  followed  up  -n  the  breaking  of  the  bark 
of  tr.  e  or  shrub  stems,  resulting  fre.m  abrasion,  and 
from  itcame  the  practice  of  tongueing  The  principle 
cf  this  pract'ee  lies  in  the  absolute  nrce  s-ity  there 
is  for  a  break,  though  it  be  but  partial,  in  the  bark,  to 
check  the  sap  flow,  which  presumably  passes  through 
the  cambium  bark  laytr.  The  tongueing  of  any 
Bti m  is  invaiiably  done  by  an  upward  cut  or  slit 
towards  the  leafage,  and  not  in  the  reverse  way.  The 
latter  would  probably  prove  useless.  The  tontue 
toon  calluses  over,  snd  develops  roots.  Vtry 
pretty  woik,  tco,  is  layering,  not  only  becaufe 
it  is  light,  but  it  requires  considerable  deftuefs 
of  hand  and  experience  in  nanipulation  to  do 
it  properly.  Few  operators,  however  woodin 
generally,  but  know  that  their  labours  will  come  to 
nought  if  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  layer  close  up  and 
are  so  buried  in  the  soil.  The  cambium  layer  that  is 
inevitably  formed  on  the  wound  in  this  case  becomes 
a  species  of  cement,  uniting  the  severed  portions 
again  indiBsolubly,  and  no  rooting  follows.  It  is 
therefore  indispensable  that  in  placing  the  layer  into 
the  soil  the  tongue  or  slip  of  partially-severed  stem 
be  separated  from  the  main  stem,  when  so  inserted, 


and  others  ;  bush  fruits,  although  this  method  is  not 
to  be  recommended,  the  production  of  under  ground 
shoots  and  suckers  being  a  gre.it  nuisance  ;  Codlin 
and  Burrknot  Apples,  and  many  of  the  climbing 
hard-wooded  plants  of  the  greenhouse  and  stove.  Ed.] 
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ASPARAGUS  CULTURE   ABOUT   LONDON. 

As  the  Asparagus  season  is  now  practically  over, 
the  following  remarks  may  prove  interesting  to 
readers  of  the  Hardeners'  Chronicle.  I  think  it  will 
be  admitted  by  all  who  know  the  market  trade,  that 
there  is  not  half  the  quantity  grown  by  the  market- 
gardeners  in  the  Loudon  district,  that  was  the  case  in 
the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties  ;  neither  is  the  pro- 
duce so  fine  now  as  then.  Many  causes  have  brought 
about  this  state  of  things,  as,  for  ins'ance,  the 
increase  of  buildings  in  the  suburbs,  notably  Bromp- 
ton,  Fulbam,  Battersea,  and  Wandsworth,  where  at 
that  period  splendid  market-gardens  existed,  with 
unlimited  manure  within  easy  reach.  I  am  now  refer- 
ring to  the  time  when  George  Bagley,  of  Fulham, 
called  "  Gentleman  Bagley,"  used  to  come  and  sell  his 
own  produce.     He  brought  fine  Asparagus,  which  he 


used  to  pack  in  Rhubarb  leaves.  All  his  goods  were 
well  grown  and  shown.  Then  there  were  three 
market-gardeners— the  Atwoods — who  used  to  grow 
Asparagus  ;  and  there  were  also  Grayson,  Hitchcock, 
Pocock,  aud  Jessop  ;  the  last  named  grower  used  to 
send  very  large  quantities.  I  have  seen  his  van 
loaded  with  bundles  of  Asparagus  packed  in  the 
body,  without  any  baskets  being  used,  which  I 
never  knew  any  one  else  to  do.  Ho  also  produced  very 
fine  Onions  and  Parsnips— in  facr,  everything  he  grew 
was  well  dmio.  Je3sop  used  to  pack  his  Asparagus  in 
meadow- gras J  mown,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose  ; 
while  Hitchcock,  Grayson,  Pccock,  and  Borne  others 
packed  in  Rye-grass,  which  is  a  nice  clean  kind  of 
I  acking,  and  I  u'ed  to  think  that  it  made  the  Aspa- 
ragus more  attractive  to  customer;).  The  bundling 
varied  slightly  from  that  now  in  use,  and,  I  think  I 
may  safely  say,  that  all  bundles  contained  more  heads 
than  is  now  the  case.  Now,  from  what  I  have  observed 
and  read,  I  believe  we  have  among  British  gardeners 
some  of  the  best  cultivators  in  the  world,  and  I  wish 
to  bear  record  to  this  fact.  Although  in  this  and 
previous  seasons  large  Asparagus  — Giant,  Victoria, 
or  call  it  what  you  like,  from  abroad  has  realised 
considerably  more,  sometimes  double  the  price  of 
home-grown,  it  was  for  the  simple  reasou  that  it  was 
big,  showing  there  is,  with  increased  wealth  of  tho 
community,  a  growing  demand  for  Asparagus  with 
big  heads.  Now  I  would  ask,  why  cannot  our  own 
growers  grow  the  vegetable  to  as  large  a  size.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  there  are  not  100  heads 
in  a  bundle  of  this  big  "  grass,"  and,  moreover,  it  is 
pale  in  colour,  and  is  not,  I  suppose,  exposed  to  sun- 
shine, and  may  be  the  variety  differs  from  that 
which  we  grow.  [No  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  climate  and 
of  feeding  with  sewage.  Ed.] 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  certain  if  we  grow  it  big 
enough,  seeing  what  the  demand  now  is,  that  we 
could  command  the  trade.  In  the  Evesham  district 
I  hear  that  the  area  under  Asparagus  is  considerably 
extended,  aud  it  is  estimated  there  are  now  four 
thousand  acres  under  this  crop,  but  tho  produce 
that  I  have  seen  is  puny,  Slid  the  market  reports  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chrou tele  show  that  it  fetches  inferior 
prices.      T.  P.,  June  25,  1898. 

Packing  Fktjit  for  Market. 
The  growers  in  their  methods  of  marketing  fruit, 
we  are  pleased  to  see,  are  taking  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Strawberries  are  being  marketed  in  fancy 
handle-baskets  different  to  auy thing  that  has  been 
Been  before,  and  we  trust  they  will  be  followed  with 
other  fruits  that  will  allow  of  it  throughout  the 
season.  Retaileis  of  fruit  know  how  much  better 
fruit  opens  up  the  less  it  is  handled,  and  also  how 
much  more  attractive  it  is  to  the  would-be  purchaser. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  trade  generally  will 
take  to  this  new  method,  which  we  have  advocated 
from  the  first  both  as  regards  baskets  and 
boxes.  Packing  selected  fruit  in  small  quantities 
and  in  such  a  frua  that  they  cm  be  readily  handled, 
although  rerhaps  pitting  the  grower-  to  a  little  more 
trouble,  is  certainly  more  likely  to  bring  better 
results  all  round.  For  this  purpose  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement  in  the  make  of  both  baskets 
aud  boxes  for  this  purpose.  The  handle-baskets 
above  referred  to  are  coming  from  French  senders  ; 
they  are  \ery  light  aud  serviceable.  It  can  hardly  be 
expcctid  that  anything  suitable  will  be  turned  out 
from  the  English  basket-makers'  shops,  considering 
the  stirt  the  foreigner  ha?  got  upon  us,  but  whole- 
salers of  t liis  ware,  who  r  ay  peril  deal  visits  to  tho 
various  basket- making  centres,  might  do  much  to- 
wards bringing  about  this  improved  metho  1  of 
marketing  iu  small  quantises,  even  if  they  had 
basket-i  made  to  their  own  design.  The  Journal  of 
Oreengroceri/,  Fruit,  ami  Flowers. 


STArELIA    LONGIDENS. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  N.  E. 
Brown's  description  of  this  new  species  in  our  issue 
for  September  21,  1895,  we  were  unable  to  procure  a 
figure  of  the  flower.  We  are  now  enabled  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Eric  D.  Tillett,  of  St.  Giles'  Street, 
Noiw;ch,  to  afford  our  readers  an  illustration  of 
this  singular  looking  plant   (see  fig.  3).      The  plant 
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was  introduced  from  Delagoa  Bay  by  Mrs.  Monteiro, 
who  sent  flowers  to  Kew,  and  a  plant  flowered  with 
Mr.  W.  H.  Tillett  of  Norwich  in  October,  1892. 


The   Week's  Work. 


KEW    NOTES. 


Cyperus  fertilis. — This  is  an  elegant  basket-plant 
or  the  warm-house,  several  examples  of  it  at  Kew 
being  noteworthy.  It  has  lately  been  introduced 
from  Old  Calabar,  where  it  grows  abundantly  Judging 
by  its  growth  at  Kew,  it  is  not  a  plant  to  introduce 
into  a  tropical  country,  as  it  might  easily  become  a 
peBt.  It  has  bright  green  linear-lanceolate  leaves, 
6  inches  long,  and  jj-inch  wide,  witli  a  distinct  keel 
and  prominent  nerves,  which  are  coloured  red  at  the 
base.  Its  white  flower-spikes  are  borne  on  slender 
arching,  and  finally  drooping  stolons,  which  become 
about  2  feet  long,  and  bear  a  cluster  of  plantlets  at 
the  end.  These  hang  all  round  the  plant  in  great 
profusion,  ultimately  dropping  off,  and  starting  on 
their  own  account.  Like  all  sedges,  this  one  enjoys 
a  rich  soil  and  plenly  of  water. 

Inoarvillea  grandiflora. 
A  plant  of  this  new  introduction  from  China  has 
lately  flowered  in  the  Cape-house  at  Kew.  It  is  not 
unlike  I.  Delavayi  in  some  characters,  differing  in  its 
shorter  leaves,  more  rounded  leaflets,  and  short  scape, 
bearing  only  one  or  two  flowers,  which  are,  however, 
as  large  as  those  of  I.  Delavayi,  whilst  the  calyx- 
lobes  are  much  narrower,  and  the  corolla-lobes 
linger  ;  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  rich  rose-red. 
It  is  possible  that  I.  grandiflora  is  only  a  form  of  I. 
compacta,  also  a  native  of  China.  For  the  discovery 
and  introduction  of  this  plant  we  are  indebted 
to  the  expedition  to  Thibet  and  Western  China  by 
Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  in  1890.  Another  species  of 
Inoarvillea,  fouud  at  the  same  time,  has  been  named 
I.  lutea,  and  is  described  as  having  yellow  flowers  as 
large  as  those  of  I.  Delavayi.    W.  W. 


SCHIZANTHUS. 

When  plants  of  Schizanthus  in  variety  are  well 
grown,  they  make  a  magnificent  show  in  the  spring. 
Tbe  varieties  which  I  have  grown  are  S.  Grahami,  S. 
Grahami  carmiueus,  S.  humilis,  S.  pinnatus  albus, 
S.  retusus,  and  S.  retusus  albus,  these  being  the 
showiest.  The  seed  may  be  sown  any  time  during 
the  month  of  September  in  pans,  in  fine  sandy  soil, 
shaded,  and  placed  in  a  cool  frame.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough  they  should  be  pricked  off 
five  or  six  in  a  4X-size  pot  ;  a  32-size  pot  serving  for 
the  next  shift,  and  in  this  size  they  may  be  flowered, 
although  if  larger  plants  are  required  a  shift  into  16's 
may  be  afforded.  A  compost  consisting  of  loam  in  a 
rough  state,  loaf-mould,  and  cow-dung,  threo  parts  of 
tbe  former  and  one  of  the  latter,  should  be  used  for 
the  final  potting,  and  the  plants  should  be  placed  in 
the  green-house.  Tbe  stopping  of  the  growths  must 
be  left  to  the  grower's  judguieot,  as  it  will  depend  on 
the  size  he  wishes  the  plants  to  reach,  and  the  time 
they  arc  wanted  in  bloom.  tTo  insert  three  or  four 
neat  stakes  placed  at  equal  distances  round  the  pots, 
and  then  to  tie  a  piece  of  green  twine  at  intervals 
round  the  stakes,  is,  for  supporting  the  plants,  the 
best  way  which  I  know. 

Copious  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots  are  required 
at  the  flowering  period,  and  frequent  applications  of 
weak  manure-water  improve  the  colours  and  in- 
vigorate the  plants,  and  by  keeping  them  shaded 
during  bright  Bunshine  the  flowers  last  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  R.  N. 


Vegetables, 

DICKSON'S  JUNE  KING  BROCCOLI, 
I  consider  this  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
supply  of  late  Broccolis,  and  this  year,  owing  to  the 
earJiness  of  the  season  in  Sussex,  we  have  finished 
Late  Queen  and  Veitch's  Model  Broccolis,  but  June 
King  is  just  coming  into  use.  The  plant  is  dwarf, 
and  the  curd  is  compact  and  white.  It  is  a  variety 
that  is  sure  to  be  extensively  grown  when  better 
known.  E.  Burbury,  Arundel  Castle,  (Hardens,  May  30. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerrard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford. 

Rosa  rur/osa  alba. — This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty 
shrub  for  summer  flowering,  ami  the  habitof  the  plant 
is  good.  When  a  plant  of  this  species  is  well  established, 
progress  in  size  is  rapid  from  its  habit  of  throwing 
up  suckers  or  shoots  from  the  roots.  Tbe  flowers 
are  of  a  pure  white,  and  if  planted  in  quantity, 
especially  when  in  proximity  to  the  type,  a  very 
telling  effect  is  afforded.  A  good  soil,  moderately 
manured,  is  that  which  suits  Rosa  rugosa  ;  if  the 
soil  be  made  too  rich  with  plant  food  the  growths 
become  too  vigorous,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  poor 
soil  brings  about  a  scraggy  and  stunted  appearance. 
The  fruits  of  the  type  and  the  variety  are  very 
ornamental. 

General  Remarks. — The  rains  have  been  beneficial 
to  all  the  various  kinds  of  plants  in  the  flower  garden. 
The  borders  of  herbaceous  perennials  are  gay  with 
Delphiniums,  Gaillardias,  Lilies,  Sweet  Williams, 
Foxgloves,  Pajonies,  Pentetemons,  Potentillas,  Pyre- 
tbrums,  Irises,  and  many  other  species  of  plants. 
Annuals  in  beds  and  borders  will  be  fast  coming  into 
flower,  as  will  the  border  Carnations.  The  sub- 
tropical garden,  if  not  quite  so  dazzling  to  tbe  eye, 
will  soon  be  a  source  of  interest  to  all  who  admire 
fine  form  in  leaf  and  plint.  And  even  the  prim 
ribbon  borders,  where  they  still  maintain  their  place, 
and  the  geometrically  designed  beds,  with  their  Pelar- 
goniums, Calceolarias,  Begonias,  Lobelias,  and  other 
plants,  will  be  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  others.  Roses 
are  in  this  part  of  England  on  the  eve  of  opening. 
The  presence  of  all  this  floral  beauty  gives  the  true 
gardener  much  to  do  and  to  think  about.  He  can  have 
no  idle  moment;  what  with  staking,  tying,  thinning, 
pruning,  removing  spent  flowers,  Sc,  his  hands  are 
always  full. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   W.  Messenger,  Gardener  to  C.   H.  Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Salvias. — Late-struck  plants  of  the  autumn  and 
winter-flowering  varieties,  if  they  are  still  in  4  and 
5-inch  pots,  should  now  be  put  into  pots  in  which 
they  will  remain  till  they  flower,  and  for  this  purpose 
7  or  8-inch  pots  are  suitable,  as  when  the  roots  are 
much  restricted,  growth  is  weak.  As  a  compost, 
make  use  of  good  tibry  loam,  with  a  small  portion  of 
rotten  manure,  and  sand  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
make  it  porous.  When  the  roots  have  filled  the 
pots,  manure-water  may  be  applied.  If  a  plant  is 
thin,  let  the  points  of  the  shoots  be  pinched,  to 
induce  a  greater  degree  of  bushiness. 

Bouvardias. — These  plants,  if  set  out  in  a  bed  of 
light  mould  over  a  spent  hot- bed  without  glass  over 
them,  make  good  late-flowering  specimens  ;  and  they 
should  be  syringed  daily  when  the  weather  is  warm 
and  dry.  Any  extra  vigorous  shoots  Bhould  be 
stopped,  and  if  the  heads  are  crowded  with  shoots, 
some  amount  of  thinning  -  out  will  be  required. 
Bouvardias  standing  iu  their  flowering-pots  should  be 
plunged  outside  in  a  warm  sunny  position,  having 
been  previously  gradually  hardened  off.  Late-struck 
plants  should  be  pushed  on  rapidly,  and  when 
finally  potted,  they  should  occupy  5  or  6-inch  potj. 
Let  these  last  also  be  hardened-off,  and  placed  outside 
about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Achimenes. — These  plants  now  growing  freely  will, 
if  growing  in  flower-pots,  require  to  be  staked,  or 
they  will  not  have  a  good  appearance.  The  stakes 
should  be  of  a  length  suitable  to  the  variety,  neat 
in  form,  and  painted  green.  If  a  particular  variety 
needs  to  be  increased,  cuttings  formed  of  the  tips  of 
the  shoots  may  be  inserted  round  tbe  sides  of  a  5  inch 
pot,  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  kept  close  and  warm. 
Plants  that  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots  may 
be  occasionally  atlbrded  weak  manure-water. 

Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides  (Smilax). — The  last 
shift  may  now  be  afforded  plants  intended  to  be 
grown  in  flower-pots,  and  a  32  will  be  sufficiently 
largo  for  plants  raised  this  year  from  seed.  Place 
them  so  that  the  growths  may  be  trained  on  pieces 
of  twine,  or,  failing  this,  neat  stakes  may  be  employed 
to  support  tbe  bine,  a  very  necessary  practice  if  the 
growths  are  used  iu  house  or  dinner-table  decorations. 

Decorative  Trailing  Plants. — Batches  of  cuttings  of 
Oplismenus  Burmanni  variegatus,  Tradcscautia,  and 
Selagiuella  should  be  struck  at  this  date,  to  take  the 
place  of  those  that  may  have  become  shabby-looking, 
most  of  which  may  be  thrown  to  the  rubbish-heap. 
The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  thickly,  and  placed 


in  a  close,   moist  pit,   shading  them  carefully  for  a 
time  during  bright  weather. 

Stove  Plnnls  for  Conservatory  or  Mouse  Decoration 
should  be  carefully  hardened  off  some  days  prior  to 
their  removal  to  the  conservatory  or  house,  as  to 
remove  stove-plants  of  any  kind  before  gradually 
inuring  them  to  a  cooler  temperature  is  always  a 
cause  of  serious  injury  to  them. 

HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.   H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — Bushes  which  are 
making  growth  freely,  will  be  getting  so  crowded 
with  shoots  that  it  will  become  imperative  to  thin 
out  the  latter  in  order  to  let  in  light  and  air  to  the 
fruit.  But  whilst  attending  to  this  matter  do  not 
shorten  the  leading  growths,  nor  those  required  for 
extending  the  crown  or  filling  the  gaps  causes  by  loss  of 
branches.  Bear  in  mind  to  leave  sufficient  foliage  to 
aid  the  fullest  development  of  the  fruits.  As  a  rule 
of  general  application,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
weaker  shoots  may  be  cut  back  to  the  base,  and  the 
stronger  ones  to  three  leaves  of  full  size.  Black 
Currants  should  receive  no  summer  pruning  in  this 
way,  ,the  fruit  being  borne  chiefly  on  wood  of  the 
preceding  year. 

Raspberries, — The  whole  of  the  young  canes  not 
should  required  to  grow  into  fruit-bearers  lor  next  year 
be  removed.  Too  often  the  Raspberry  plantation  is 
allowed  to  become  a  mass  of  root-suckers,  starving 
the  main  stools  and  impoverishing  the  soil,  forming 
a  harbour  for  the  fruit-eating  and  other  birds,  and 
hindering  the  due  ripening  of  the  fruits.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  do  nothing  till  the  fruit  is  gathered,  as  is 
so  often  the  rule  in  gardens.  If  young  canes  for 
forming  plantations  next  year  or  this  year  are  required, 
a  sufficient  number  must  be  left,  and  at  such  distances 
from  the  old  stools,  that  their  removal  in  the 
autumn  or  Bpring  may  be  effected  without  injury 
to  the  latter. 

Outdoor  Vines. — These  plants  need  frequent  atten- 
tion in  the  matter  of  securing  the  leaders  to  the  wall, 
the  removal  of  every  weak  or  useless  shoot,  and  the 
stopping  of  others  at  two  joints  beyond  a  bunch.  If 
new  rods  are  going  to  be  laid-in  in  place  of  old  ones, 
theBo  should  now  be  selected  and  trained  at  full 
length  on  a  sunny,  bare  part  of  the  wall.  The  side- 
growths  coming  from  these  young  canes  may  be 
stopped  at  the  first  joint.  Mildew  in  out-door  Vines 
is  often  brought  about  by  the  dryness  and  im- 
poverishment of  the  soil  of  the  border,  and  it  is  a 
prudent  course  to  afford  water  and  diluted 
liquid-manure  during  the  summer  ;  and  a  dressing 
of  Vine-manure  is  beneficial  if  afforded  after  the  fruit 
is  set.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  Vines  iu 
confined  borders.  Vines  with  unrestricted  root-runs 
can  scarcely  be  helped  iu  this  manner,  their  roots 
beiug  as  a  rule  far  from  home. 

Plums. — If  the  trees  of  Denyer's  Victoria  and  Rivers' 
Prolific  planted  against  walls  are  too  abundantly 
cropped,  some  rather  severe  thinning  should  be  done, 
otherwise  the  fruit  will  be  small  in  size,  and  lacking 
in  flavour.  Moreover,  timely  thinning  favours  the 
production  of  a  fruit-crop  the  following  season. 
The  green  fruits  that  are  pulled  off  are  of  use  in 
the  kitchen,  and  need  not  be  thrown  away. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 
Acrides  japonica  and  Promenoza  citrina  are  now 
flowering  in  the  cool-house  ;  these  are  two  rarely- 
seen  species  of  Orchids  worth  adding  to  any  collection. 
The  flower-spikes  of  the  Aorides  droop  gracefully,  and 
the  blossoms  possess  a  delicate  fragrance.  The  plant 
should  b9  grown  in  a  small  pan  or  basket,  and  have 
only  crocks  and  sphagnum-moss  in  which   to   root. 


The  Promenwa  being  of  dwarf  growth  should  also  be 
cultivated  similarly.  During  the  summer  let  both 
plants  be  hung  in  a  Bhady  part  of  the  cjol-house,  in 


winter  removing  them  to  a  cool  position  in  the  inter- 
mediate-house, and  keeping  them  always  moist  at 
the  root. 

Odontoglossum  House. — At  this  season  a  few  of  the 
plants  in  this  house  will  require  repotting  or  re-sur- 
facing, the  more  important  of  these  being  Maxillaria 
Sanderiana,  M.  Hiibschi,  M.  Amesiana,  II .  pnestans, 
M.  Augusta  Victoria,  and  M.  striata  grandiflora.  These 
varieties  are  the  better  for  being  cultivated  in  baskets, 
for  the  reason  that  thi  flower-spikes  frequently  push 
forth  iu  a  downward  direction,  similar  to  Stanhopea 
and  Acineta.  M.  grandiflora.  M.  fucata,  M.  Harris- 
sonise,    M.    Houtteana,   M.    lepid"ta,  M.     luteo-alba, 
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M.  nigrescens,  M.  picln,  M.  tenuifolia,  M.  venusta, 
M.  nieleagris,  M.  scmrilis,  M.  Lindeni,  M.  fracti- 
flexa,  M.  mirabilis,  M.  pirrecta,  and  M.  eleg  .n- 
tula,  may  be  cultivated  successfully  in  au  ordinary 
flower-pot.  Maxillarias  make  plenty  of  root9  and 
grow  freely  in  a  compost  that  consists  of  $  sphagnum- 
moss,  I  peat,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  cleau 
crocks.  Let  the  pot  be  filled  up  to  two  thirds  of 
its  depth  with  drainage  materia),  and  on  this  place 
the  plant.  After  repotting  apply  water  cautiously 
till  roots  push  forth  fret  ly,  when  more  may  be  afforded 
till  the  new  growths  are  mature.  All  of  the  Maxil- 
larias  enumerated  succeed  when  placed  at  the  warmest 
part  of  the  cool-house  and  afforded  plenty  of  light, 
but  not  direct  sunlight  at  any  time. 

Oncidiums. — The  species  O.  tigrinum,  0.  dichro- 
mum,  0.  excavatum  (aureum),  0.  obryzatum,  O. 
omithorhyneum,  and  0.  sessile,  may  likewise  require 
fresh  material  in  some  instances.  Plauts  of  0.  super- 
bieus  and  0.  loxense  now  in  flower  should  be  kept 
moist  at  the  root  till  the  flower  -  spikes  are  cut, 
and  then  the  quantity  of  water  should  be  reduced, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  the  plants  to 
rest,  which  they  may  be  allowed  to  do  for  a  short 
time.     They  will  break  all  the  stronger  for  such  rest. 

Oalanthe  Veitchi,  C.  bella,  C.  Burfordiense,  C. 
Victoria  Regina,  and  the  vestita  section  generally, 
now  growing  vigorously  and  getting  well  rooted, 
should  be  afforded  plenty  of  light,  heat,  and  moisture, 
aud  occasionally  weak  cow-stall  draiuings.  It  is  at 
this  season  that  the  plants  should  be  examined 
occasionally,  and  where  numbers  of  roots  show 
on  the  Burface  of  the  compost,  a  thin  layer  of 
lumpy,  fibrous-loam  should  be  placed  lightly  over 
them,  into  which  the  roots  quickly  find  their  way,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  plant.  Keep  the  plants  con- 
veniently near  the  roof,  and  afford  a  humid  atmos- 
phere at  alltimes,  but  avoid  letting  water  lodge  in  the 
ceLtres  of  the  growths  or  axils  of  the  leaves. 

Eulophia  gaineemi)  (amgoensis)  and  the  pretty 
Geodorum  Augusti  require  the  same  kiud  of  treatment 
as  the  Calanthes. 

Ca/asctu>n  and  Oycnoches,  now  growing  rapidly, 
should  be  afforded  strong  heat  and  a  clear  light  at 
this  season,  and  the  best  position  for  the  plants  will 
be  found  on  the  south-side  of  the  East  Indian-house, 
suspended  close  to  the  roof,  with  their  foliage  almost 
touching  it.  Afford  water  plentifully  at  the  root  till 
the  new  pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  matured,  ami  the 
leaves  fallen.  The  flower-spikes  generally  appear  just 
before  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  developed. 

Habenaria  rhodochila.  —  Plants  that  have  ceased 
to  flower  may  be  placed  in  a  light  position  near 
the  roof  in  order  to  ripen  the  tubers.  Habenaria 
militaris,  H.  Susanna?,  H.  carnea,  and  i's  variety 
nivosa,  if  now  growing  freely  will  require  much  root 
moisture  till  the  flowers  show,  and  afterwards  a  less 
quantity  will  suffice.  Watch  the  plants  carefully  for 
insects,  or  the  beautiful  foliage  will  soon  become 
disfigured. 

Miscellaneous. — Plants  of  Platyclinis  glumacea  may 
be  removed  from  the  East  Indian-house  to  a  cool 
intermediate-house,  and  growth  being  now  finished 
less  water  is  needed  at  the  root.  The  leaves  of  the 
plants  should  be  frequently  syringed  in  order  to  keep 
them  free  from  insects.  P.  uneata  and  P.  Cobbiana 
will  require  the  same  kind  of  treatment  till  growth 
recommences.  P.  tiliformis  is  fast  sending  up  its 
thread-like  flower-stems,  and  the  plant  will  benefit 
from  a  daily  over-head  syringiDg  till  such  time  as  the 
flowers  open.  This  pretty  species  thrives  best  in  the 
intermediate-house  the  whole  year  round.  All  of  the 
Thunias  should,  ?s  they  go  out  of  bloom,  be  placed  in 
a  less  warm  temperatrre  by  a  few  degrees  than  that 
of  the  East  Indian-house,  and  where  they  may  be 
gradually  iuured  to  the  full  light.  They  will  require 
to  be  afforded  water  till  the  leaves  begin  to  change  to 
a  yellow  hue.  from  which  time  water  should  be  with- 
held by  degrees,  and  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  not 
any  water  should  be  afforded.  When  at  rest,  place 
in  a  dry  position,  where  the  iemperature  does  not 
fall  below  55°. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
By. I.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 
The  Late-Bearing  Peas. —  The  sowings  of  these 
varietcs  require  a  cool,  deep  soil,  and  an  open  sunny 
position.  The  round-seeded,  early  Peas  not  being  so 
liable  to  attacks  of  mildew  as  the  Marrowfats  should 
he  the  ones  sown.  Let  narrow  trenches  be  prepared 
as  for  a  row  of  Celery,  or  sow  in  well-trenched  ground 
not  recently  manured  with  nitrogenous  farmyard- 
dung.  An  endeavour  should  be  made  to  keep  the 
plants  vigorous  and  green  by  frequent  applications  "of 


water  in  the  dry  weather,  and  dressings  of  artificial 
manure  rich  in  potash. 

Canl.ijlowers.-~ Those  plauts  that  were  raised  from 
seeds  in  May,  and  pricked  out  in  nurse  beds,  will  now 
be  fit  to  plant  out.  They  wilt  form  the  latest 
supply  of  heads,  and  should  be  planted  on  a 
sunny  open  piece  of  ground  in  rows  18  iuches  apart, 
12  inches  betweeu  the  plants,  as  they  will  not  attain 
to  the  size  of  the  earlier  sowings.  Plant  with  a 
trowel  and  make  the  soil  firm  about  the  ball,  afford- 
ing water  in  dry  weather,  keeping  the  soil  stirred, 
and  moulding  up  the  stems  when  the  plants  are 
about  1  foot  high,  and  generally  following  the  direc- 
tions given  in  earlier  calendars. 

Celery. — In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  will  have 
been  necessary  to  afford  water  to  the  Celery- plauts  in  the 
trenches,  and  as  doing  this  causes  the  surface  to  cake, 
the  hand-fork  or  hoe  should  bo  used  to  break  it  up 
slightly.  And  before  proceeding  to  set  out  Celery, 
it  is  good  practice  to  loosen  the  soil  in  the  trenchjes 
in  the  same  manner.  The  main  Celery  crop 
should  now  be  planted  in  trenches  at  9  inches 
apart  ;  or  if  double  rows  are  planted  in  a 
trench,  they  should  stand  at  12  inches  by  9  inches. 
Assuming  the  plants  were  pricked  out  on  nurse- 
beds,  they  should  bo  lifted  aud  planted  with  a  trowol, 
so  as  not  to  damage  the  roots  more  than  can  be 
helped.  And  as  regards  the  time  to  plant,  a  dull 
day  following  rain  is  the  most  suitable.  Some  gar- 
deners sow  thinly,  and  do  not  transplant,  but  lift  the 
plants  with  a  fork,  trim  the  roots,  and  top  the  plants 
somewhat. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  and  Borecole. — Advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  showery  weather  to  make 
good  any  vacancies  in  the  beds  and  plantations,  and 
to  plant  out  the  required  numbers  of  the  above. 

Vegetable- Marroio  and  Cucumbers.  —  The  early 
plants  are  now  iu  bearing,  and  the  bine  will  require 
regu'ating  aud  thinning  at  short  intervals  of  time, 
placing  it  regularly  and  evenly  over  the  beds,  pegging 
it  down  so  as  to  keep  it  in  place,  and  cause  rootiDg 
at  the  points  where  it  touches  the  soil,  which  will  all 
add  to  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  plants.  The 
same  rule  holds  good  for  plants  of  the  pickling 
Cucumber.  Afford  each  a  frequent  dewing  over  on 
hot  afternoons  with  a  syringe  or  a  watering-pot. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House,  Herts. 

The  Strawberry. — Continuing  my  remarks  of  last 
week  on  this  subject,  I  would  advise  the  gardener  to 
determine  the  varieties  he  will  force  next  season, 
and  the  number  of  each.  Some  varieties  do  better  in 
some  gardens  than  others  when  forced  early,  that  is, 
for  putting  into  the  forcing-house  in  November  and 
December.  At  Hatfield,  that  good  Strawberry  for  early 
forcing,  Vicomtesse  H.  du  Thury,  and  also  La  Grosse 
Sucree,  are  the  best,  and  even  for  keeping  up  the  supply 
till  fruits  are  ripe  out-of-doors.  Other  trustworthy 
varieties  are  Royal  Sovereign,  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
President,  and  British  Queen.  If  one  variety  only  is 
required,  choose  Royal  Sovereign.  The  Strawberry 
is  subject  to  inrestation  by  mildew,  which,  should  it 
appear  on  the  old  plants,  from  whichrunners  are  being 
taken  for  pottinsr,  it  will  spread  to  the  young  plants, 
checking  growth  very  much.  As  a  remedy,  dis- 
solve flowers-of-sulphur  in  water  till  it  forms  a  thin 
paste,  and  then  mix  it  with  water  at  the  rate  of  half- 
a  pint  to  two  gallons  of  water.  With  this  mixture 
let  the  plants  be  syringed  from  both  sides  of  the  row, 
do:ng  this  in  fine  weather.  More  than  one  application 
may  be  needed  before  the  rooted  runners  are  severed 
from  the  mother  plants. 

Melons.—  The  plan's  raised  from  seeds  sown  about 
a  month  ago  Ehould  now  be  planted  ;  and  if  a  Melon- 
house  is  at  command,  and  such  a  structure  is  always 
beBt  for  bringing  a  late  crop  of  Melons  to  perfec- 
tion, it  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  every- 
thing chared  out  of  it  that  is  likely  to  breed  fungus  or 
afford  a  harbour  for  insect".  Melon  plants  do  not 
need  more  than  8  inches  of  soil,  and  this  may  be  put 
on  a  hard  floor  overlying  the  water-pipes.  For 
earlier  fruiting  plants,  if  the  construction  of  the 
house  will  admit  of  it,  a  quantity  of  prepared  stable- 
litter  and  tree-leaves  is  an  advantage  as  a  means  of 
affording  bottom-heat,  is  a  saving  of  labour,  and 
produces  better  flavoured  fruit  ;  moreover,  a  more 
shallow  ted  of  soil  is  required.  The  best  kiud  of 
soil  for  Melons  is  a  stiff  pasture  loam  one  year  iu 
stack,  which  should  be  trodden  or  rammed  fii  m  when 
put  on  the  bed.  Let  it  get  well  warmed  before  the 
plants  are  put  out.  In  pits  where  the  Melon -plants 
are  in  flower,  let  the  air  be  maintained  of  an  uniform 


degree  of  warmth  of  68°  to  70°  by  night,  and  80°  to  85° 
by  day,  with  a  bottom-heat  of  80°.  By  keeping  a 
high  day  temperature,  the  plants  can  be  afforded  freer 
ventilation  at  the  setting  time.  At  this  particular 
period  the  plants  should  not  be  syringed  overhead, 
but  the  moisture  necessary  to  healthy  growth  in  the 
plants  can  be  afforded  by  damping  the  walls  aud  bare 
parts  of  the  Melon-bod.  Plants  in  other  stage?  of 
growth,  whilst  cool  weather  lasts,  should  be  less 
frequently  syringed.  Melons  grown  in  frames  should 
be  carefully  looked  after  as  regards  the  Btopping  of 
the  Bhoots  and  fertilisation  of  the  blossoms. 

Cucumbers. — Let  the  spent  bine  and  the  older 
leaves  be  removed  in  small  quantities  from  time  to 
time,  laying  in  new  bine  and  pinching  the  points  of 
laterals.  If  many  roots  appear  at  the  surface,  afford 
a  2  inch  layer  of  soil  and  horse-manure.  If  winter 
Cucumbers  are  grown,  a  sowing  of  seed  should  now 
be  made,  in  order  to  have  plants  for  putting  out  in 
another  structure,  while  the  winter  plants  are  coming 
into  bearing.  Cucumbers  in  frames  require  much 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  those  in  houses.  The 
frames  should  be  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon. 

Tomatos. — When  the  stem  reaches  its  limit,  nip  out 
the  point  and  all  the  side-shoots,  and  keep  them 
nipped  off.  Plants  bearing  a  full  crop  of  fruit  may 
be  afforded  a  dressing  of  loamy  soil,  mixed  with  old 
plaster,  &c,  euriched  with  an  artificial  manure. 
Plants  for  winter-cropping  should  be  potted-off,  and 
afterwards  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  for  a  week 
or  ten  days. 

THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 
Affording  Honey  Storing-spucc. — The  first  indication 
of  bees  needing  room  for  honey-storing  is  when  the 
top  portions  of  the  combs  in  the  body-box  become 
extended,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  lighter  colour  of  the 
wax  employed  by  the  bees  in  lengthening  out  the 
cells.  This  is  an  unfailing  sign  that  honey  is  coming 
in,  and  that  increased  space  must  be  afforded  witkout 
delay.  The  ability  to  produce  honey  in  quantity  aud 
in  good  form  bespeaks  the  skilful  bee-man,  and  such 
a  one  takes  time  by  the  forelock — has  his  supers 
ready  to  put  on  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  no  matter 
how  long  the  inflow  lasts,  he  is  prepared  for  it.  In 
fact,  the  loss  of  a  couple  of  days  may  mean  the  loss  of 
cwts.  of  honey,  even  in  a  moderate-sized  apiary.  In 
the  year  1893  the  inflow  set  in  during  the  last  week 
of  May,  at  the  rate  of  0  lb.  per  hive  per  day.  It, 
therefore,  does  not  take  much  adding  up  to  see  what 
the  loss  to  a  bee-keeper  owning  a  couple  of  score  of 
colonies  means  at  such  a  time.  Supers  were  filled 
and  ready  for  romoval  in  three  days,  and  unless 
others  had  been  ready  to  take  their  places,  see  what 
the  loss  would  have  been.  This  happy  condition  may 
be  our  lot  in  1898,  and  we  should  at  any  rate  keep 
wide  awake  as  to  possibilities.  We  may  be  dis- 
appointed, but,  bearing  in  mind  that  supers  are  not 
perishable,  the  worst  that  can  happen  is  having  to 
put  them  carefully  away  for  another  year.  Remember 
the  adage,  "Store  is  no  sore,"  and  it  is  better  to 
have  stores  and  not  need  them  than  to  need  and  be 
unable  to  get  them.  Having  then  decided  what  kiud 
of  surplus  we  intend  to  work  for,  let  us  prepare  supers 
accordingly.  If  for  extracted  honey,  fit  the  shallow 
frames  with  thin  brood  foundation.  If  for  sections 
get  the  same  fitted  with  full  sheets  of  thin  super 
foundation.  To  get  bees  to  work  well  and  quickly 
in  surplus  chambers — whether  of  shallow  frames  t>r 
sections— the  main  point  is  to  prevent  them  from 
storing  to  any  great  extent  in  the  brood-chamber. 
This  latter  should  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
queen,  the  main  harvest  being  as  nearly  as  possible 
all  carried  into  the  upper  chambers.  Any  second 
crop  may  with  advantage  be  left  to  go  into  the 
brood-chamber  for  winter  stores.  The  natural 
position  for  stores  intended  for  bee-food  is  above  the 
brood,  and  with  a  little  management  the  lower 
chamber  can  be  filled  with  brood  all  through  this 
month,  after  which  time  all  stores  must  necessarily 
go  into  the  chambers  above.  Under  no  circum6tauces 
should  we  allow  the  surplus  to  go  below  to  the 
exclusion  of  brood,  if  we  do  that,  there  is  little  hope  of 
remedying  the  defect  before  the  honey  flow  is  over. 
The  immediate  object  to  work  for  now  is  a  strong 
stock  of  bees,  aud  the  whole  body-box  filled  with 
brood;  this  object  secured,  tho  principal  harvest 
will  be  stored  in  our  supers.  Wrap  all  supers  up 
warmly,  and  see  that  they  fit  close  down  upon  the 
brood-chamber.  When  the  first  super  is  three-parts 
filled,  add  another  below,  this  leaves  an  empty  space, 
and  bees  abhor  a  vacuum  when  honey  is  plentiful,  and 
will  at  once  set  to  work  to  fill  it.  A  space  between 
brood  and  stores  tends  to  prevent  swarming,  and  offers 
the  bees  an  inducement  t"  work  harder  than  before. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be    WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDE    ONLY     OF    THE    PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  le 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  dc;  but 
hecannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  le 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS    FOR    JULY. 


„  |  National  Rose  Exhibition  at  the 
(     Crystal  Palace. 

f  j  Rose  and  Horticultural  Shows  at 
J  1^     Hereford,  Diss,  and  Harrow. 

/'County  Borough  of  Hanley  (Staffs) 
I  Horticultural  Fete  (2  days). 
I  Rose  and  Horticultural  Shows  at 
6-'  Farningham.  Newton  Stewart, 
I  Tuubridge  Wells,  Enfield,  Red- 
hill  (Rebate),  Chelmsford,  Eal- 
\    ing,  and  Hitcbin. 

1— Rose  Show  at  Wondbridge, Suffolk. 

8— Ulverston  Rose  Show. 

Manchester  Royal  Botanic  Society- 
Rose  Show. 

Wood  Green  and  District  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Show. 

Royal  Botanic  Society,  General 
Meeting. 

National  Amateiu  Gardening  Asso- 
ciation, at  Regent's  Park. 

/  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Coro- 
,  I      mittees. 
i  Wolverhampton    Bortieultural 
{     Show  (3  daye). 
Durham,     Northumberland,     and 
Neweastle-on  Tyne  Horticultural 
Show,  at  Newcastle  (Deputation 
from    the    Royal    Horticultural 
Society,). 
Rose  and  Horticultural  Shows  at 
Nottingham  (2  days),  Bedford, 
Maidstone,  and  Ipswich. 

National  Rose  Sccioty'a  Show  at 
Halifax. 

Jertcy  Gardeners'  Floral  Fete. 

Floral  Fete  (Hospital)  at  Canter- 
bury. 

Rose  and  Hoiticultural  Shows  at 
Salterhebble,       Reading,      and 
Brentwood. 
(New  Brighton  Rose  and  Horticul- 
i      tural  Show. 

I  Cardiff     Horticultural     Society's 
Show  (2  days). 
National    Cai  nation    and    Picotee 
Society's   Show  at  the  Crystal 
Pa' ace. 

— Sidcup  Rose  Show. 

( Royal    Botan'o    Society,    General 

I      Meeting. 

i  Redhill  Carnation  and  Picotee  So- 

l.     ciety's  Show. 

,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
I      ruittees. 

I  TibsLelf  Rose  and   Horticultural 
[     Show. 

|  Beckenham  Horticultural  Society, 
I      Show. 

|  Brightstone  {Isle  of  Wight)  Horti- 
I      cultural  Show. 


SATURDAY, 

July 

TUESDAY, 

July 

WEDNESDAY, 

July 

THURSDAY, 

July 

FRIDAY, 

July 

SATURDAY, 

July 

TUESDAY,  .1 

WEDNF.5PAY,    Jriv  13 

TDUiliDAY,      Jim  II 

SATURDAY,       July  10 

WEDNESDAY,  July  20 

TJURSDAY,      July  SI 
SATURDAY,      July  % 


TUE-DAY, 


July  k 


WEDNESDAY,   July 


TUU.iSDAY, 


■28/ 


Bcdale    Rcfb 

Show. 


and    Horticultural 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


Til     K-SDVY, 


1R1DVY, 


i  Freehold  Buildinn  Land  at 
MaM'  n,  Essex,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris. 

T         efOrchidB  and  Palm-seeds,   at  Pro- 
j  lily  8  ^     theroe  &  Mortis'  Rooms. 


Av  :race  Temferatube  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
I  ibservations  of  Forty-three  Y'cars,  at  Chiswiek.— 631' . 

A  itual  Temperatures: — 

London.— /iww  20  (6 p.m.) :  Max.,  74°:  Min.,  59°. 
Provinces.  —  June  29  (6  p.m.)  :    Max.,   68°,  Shields  ; 
Min.,  .rJt;°,  Sumburgh  Head. 

Dull ;  showery. 


The  Royal  When  referring,  on  p.  360  of 
Horticultural     our  last  volume,  to  the  recently- 

80ClesthowFrUU    is8ued     schedule    of     tha     SeP" 
tember  fruit  show,    we   omitted 

to  note  an  important  regulation  that  appears 
upon  one  end  of  the  entry  forms,  to  the 
effect  that  the  practice  of  advertising  with 
what  manure  the  fruit  has  been  grown  is  pro- 
hibited. The  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  has 
in  many  instances  of  late  introduced  very  neces- 
sary improvements  in  connection  with  horti- 
cultural exhibitions,  and  though  the  present 
modification  may  be  considered  a  small  matter, 
it  is  by  no  means  unimportant.  Horticultural 
shows  should  be  made  pretty  and  attractive  as 
possible,  and  as  much  by  the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  features  that  tend  to  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  display  as  by  the  introduction 
of  novel  and  gratifying  effects. 

Those  of  us  who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
the  exhibitions  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
plants  and  flowers  to  be  found  there,  are  only 
too  sensible  of  the  untasteful  prominence  given 
to  advertisement  cards.  But  of  these  the 
greatest  objection  is  taken  to  the  cards  placed 
in  very  close  proximity  to  first-prize  collec- 
tions, and  suggesting,  and  sometimes  actually 
asserting,  that  the  produce  has  been  grown 
by  the  aid  of  this  or  that  manure.  We 
need  not  discuss  whether  these  are  placed  in 
such  positions  by  the  exhibitors  themselves,  or 
by  their  permission  e veo .  It  is  a  fact  that  they  are 
generally  distributed  subsequent  to  the  prizes 
being  awarded,  and  the  visitor  will  seldom  see 
one  attached  to  other  than  a  first-prize  exhibit. 

Without  asserting  that  in  many  cases  the 
exhibits  may  nevtr  have  been  given  any  of 
the  particular  manure  so  closely  associated 
with  them  during  their  exhibition  period,  this 
much  is  quite  certain,  that  the  manure  has 
played  a  secondary  pait  in  the  production 
of  the  flowers,  fruits,  or  vegetables.  Is  not 
the  first  piize  in  a  competition  a  primary 
testimony  to  the  skill  of  the  cultivator  't 
His  attention  to  details,  his  knowledge  of 
the  plant's  requirements,  and  his  doing  of 
necessary  work  at  the  proper  time,  all  these 
are  the  chief  factors  ia  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  any  plant,  and  were  such  a  cultivator 
to  substitute  Mr.  So-and-So's  artificial  manure 
for  Mr.  Somebody-else's  preparation,  the  result 
would  most  likely  be  similar.  Gardeners  under- 
stand this,  but  the  "man  in  the  street,"  the 
large  number  of  unprofessional  cultivators  who 
attend  the  shows,  may  be  misled. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Sjciety  has  decided 
that  such  practices  in  future  will  not  be  per- 
mitted at  their  fruit  show.  Certain  other 
societies  who  aro  ever  ambitious  of  acquiring  a 
respectable  reputation,  would  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  adopt  a  similar  course  in  the 
matter. 

We  may  add,  also,  that  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  custom  of  displaying  cards 
advertising  the  fact  that  certain  exhibits  havo 
resulted  from  the  employment  of  seeds  from  a 
particular  establishment.  As  in  the  other 
case,  the  credit  is  usually  wholly  due  to  the 
cultivator,  who  would  not  be  likely  to  make 
use  of  infeiior  soeds. 


ESCALLONIA  LANGLEYENSIS  X  (6g.  4,  p.  11).— 
This  is  a  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Seden,  at  Messrs. 
Veitcu's  Nursery  at  Langley,  between  E.  macrantha, 
which  has  relatively  large  pink  flowers,  and 
B.  Philippiana  (Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  12,  1873, 
p.  947,  descript.  ;  and  July  27,  1878,  fig.  13), 
which  has  a  profusion  of  small  white  flowers. 
The    leaves    of  the    hybrid   are   subsessile,     linear, 


oblong,  tapering  to  both  ends,  aud  finely  glandula 
serrate  ;  the  flowers  are  liko  those  of  E.  Philippiana, 
but  in  colour  a  r  sy-pink. 

Gardeners'    Royal    Benevolent    Institu 
TION. — Mr.    C.   J.    Ingram,  secretary,  desires  us  to 
inform  our  readers  that  the  amount  colli  cted  by  Mr. 
J.   Jaques    for    the    Gardeners'    Royal    Benevolent 
Institution  was  £14  6s.,  nut  £7  10?.,  ss  stated. 

MRS.  WOODMAN. — We  are  glad  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Natper,  whose  devotion  to  his  former  employer 
is  most  touching,  that  Mrs.  Woodman  has  been 
elected  a  pensioner  of  the  Royal  Masonic  Benevolent 
Institution.  It  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  the  notices 
in  the  horticultural  journals  wero  important  factors  in 
producing  this  result. 

Gardeners'  Investments.— It  was  stated  by 
the  Treasurer  at  the  recent  dinner  of  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  that  in  one  instance  to 
which  he  referred,  a  gardener  had  subscribed  sixteen 
years  before  he  became  a  pensioner  in  1866.  He 
died  in  1875,  when  the  widow  succeeded  to  the  pen- 
sion. Thus  the  husband  received  £1-14  from  the 
Institution,  and  the  widow  £314,  making  a  total  of 
£45S  received  for  an  expenditure  of  £15  15s.  ! 

Gardeners'  Wages.— That  these  are  often  of 
the  lowest  amount,  and  utterly  inadequate,  we  all 
know,  but  such  low  wages  are  not  universal,  or  even 
general  among  the  tenor  twelve  thousand  men  whose 
names  occur  in  the  garden  jear-boolis  ;  and  do  not 
account  for  the  painful  want  of  proportion  between 
those  in  receipt  of  adequate  salaiies  and  those  who 
are  contributors  to  the  gardening  charities. 

Gardeners'  Charities.— It  is  humiliating  to 

have  to  beg  in  face  of  the  6gures  which  have  been 
recently  published  to  tbo  iff  ct  that  there  are  only 
300  practical  gardeners  who  contribute  the  annual 
mite  required  by  the  Orphan  Fund,  and  of  these 
only  thirteen  come  from  Scotland,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  eight  of  the  children  come  from  that  country  ! 
How  many  bond  fide  gardeners  in  good  places  sub- 
scribe to  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent? 

Flower   on  Tendril  of  Passionflower. 

— "  Oak  field  "  obliges  us  with  an  interesting  speci- 
men of  a  flower  produc.  d  on  the  tendiil  of  a  Passion- 
flower. Botanists  have  always  been  of  opinion  that 
the  tendiils  were  modified  flower-stalks,  and  the 
specimen  sent  by  "Oakfield"  confirms  this  in  the 
most  nterestiog  manner. 

A  Royal  Visit  to  Moortebeek.  — On  Tbms- 

day,  June  23,  the  King  of  the  Belgians  paid  a  visit 
to  this  well-known  Orchid  establishment,  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Lucien  Linden,  the  King  inspected  for 
several  hours  the  various  houses  and  their  treasures, 
and  repeatedly  expressed  the  deep  interest  he  takes  in 
horticulture,  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
tbo  industry  of  the  country.  His  Majesty  also  com- 
plimented Mr.  L.UC1EN  Linden  on  the  model  estab- 
lishment he  has  erected,  and  continues  to  maintain  in 
such  a  highly  efficient  manner. 

LYONS. — The  programmo  of  the  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Lyons  from 
September  1  to  4,  may  bo  had  on  application  to  M. 
Antoine  Rivoihe,  the  President  of  the  Committee, 
16,  Rue  d'Alg<5rie,  Lyons.  It  is  expected  that  Lyons 
will  be  the  meeting  place  of  all  those  distinguished 
in  horticulture. 

CAMPANULATE  FOXGLOVES.— Several  corre- 
spondents have  favoured  us  with  specimens  this 
week.  For  eoluc  reason  or  other,  the  axis  becomes 
arrested  in  its  growth,  and  several  of  the  topmost 
flowers  run  together  and  form  a  cup.  The  inner 
parts  of  the  flower  are  generally  more  or  less 
deformed,  and  no  two  are  exactly  alike. 

No.  3001. — This  week  we  commence  another 
millenary,  so  far  as  the  weekly  i-sue  is  concerned. 
Last  week's  number  was  the  three  thousandth 
weekly  issue,  and  concluded  the  twenty-third 
volume  of  the  third  series.  We  are  happy  to  state 
that  the  circulation  is  more  than  double  what  it  was 
when  we  were  younger  ! 
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Conference  at  Florence  on  Early  and 
Delayed  Maturityin  Plants.— We  lave  received 
from  the  President  of  the  Georgofili,  or  Royal 
Academy  of  Economy  and  Agriculture,  paiticuhus  of 


cultivated  at  lower  latitude  aud  at  a  lower  altitude 
than  those  of  the  localities  whence  they  wore  taken. 
Herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Wheat  and  other  autumn- 
winter  cereals  ripon,  on  the  contrary,  later  if  the  seed 


Fig.  4. — ksoallonia  langleyensis:   flowers  pink.     hort.  veitch.     (see  p.  10.) 


a  Congress  lo  be  held  next  year  at  Florence  to  con- 
bider  ihe  subject  of  advanced  or  delayed  inatuiity  in 
certain  pl?nti  under  varying  conditions.  Thus,  some 
fruits,  the  Vine   among  others,   ripen   earlier  when 


comes  from  a  locality  higher  both  as  to  latitude  and 
altitude.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  certain  varieties 
of  foreign  Wheats  from  France,  England  and  Germany 
ripen  later  than  local  Italian  varieties,  when  cultivated 


under  the  same  conditions  of  time  aud  situation.  On 
the  contrary,  different  varieties  from  our  country, 
Rieti  Wheat,  and  red  and  white  winter  Wheat,  are, 
in  comparison,  several  days  in  advance  of  local  varieties 
when  cultivated  in  regions  situated  at  an  altitude 
higher  than  that  of  their  original  habitat ;  also,  these 
varieties  are  renowned  and  sought  after  either  in  the 
north  of  Italy  or  in  France,  thanks  to  their  early 
maturity,  which  renders  them  lees  subject  to  diseases, 
and  especially  to  the  attacks  of  rust.  This  differ- 
ence in  the  vegetatiou  of  woody  and  herbaceous  plants 
offers  a  problem  not  yet  i  atisfactorily  solved,  based 
on  the  study  of  vegetable  physiology  and  field 
meteorology  ;  therefore,  the  Academy  has  offered  a 
prize  for  a  paper  detailing  the  results  of  studies  and 
experiments  explanatory  of  the  precocious  or  belated 
developmt  nt  of  certain  organs  of  field-crops  when 
these  are  cultivated  in  localities  where  latitude  and 
altitude  difft  r  from  those  of  their  original  habitat." 
Th"  competition  is  to  be  international  ;  a  Diploma 
with  a  Silver  Medal,  and  a  prize  of  1200f.  =  £48,  are 
offered  to  the  author  of  the  best  monograph  on  the 
Bubject  proposed.  Papers  are  to  be  written  in  Italian 
or  French,  and  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Academy  by 
June  SO,  1900,  and  the  award  will  be  announced  at 
the  chief  public  meeting  of  the  Academic  year,  1900. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Academy  is  Signor  A.  Fran- 
ohetti,  Florence. 

Literature   of    Fungous    Diseases.— Mr. 

W.  C.  Stdp.gis  contributes  to  the  Twenty- first 
Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Station  (New  Haven,  Conn.),  a  valuable  list  of  the 
publications  relating  to  plant  diseases,  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  ot  Agriculture  and  the  several  ex- 
periment stations  during  tbe  teu  years,  1887-1897, 
inclusive.  The  list  will  be  so  valuable  that  we  may 
express  the  hope  that  it  will  be  circulated  separately. 
The  author  has  adopted  popular  Dames  where  they 
are  not  misleading,  and  has  endeavoured  to  sys- 
tematise them  thup,  black-knot,  black-rot,  rust,  leaf- 
blight,  leaf-spot,  stem-rot,  mildew,  leaf-scab. 

Rosarian  Society's  Exhibition  at  Lyons. 

— We  have  r.  ceived  intimation  concerning  the  second 
Conference  of  the  French  Society  of  Rosarians,  which 
will  be  held  at  Lyons  on  September  2  and  3,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Cone  urs  Regional  and  the  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition.  Tbe  following  subjects  are  pro- 
posed by  the  Society  for  discussion  : — 1st.  The  Clas- 
si6cition  of  Roses  ;  2nd.  Different  Stocks  and  their 
Value  ;  3rd.  Diseases  of  Roses,  and  Remedies  to  be 
applied ;  4ih.  Synonymy  in  Roses  ;  5tb.  Forcing 
Roses,  and  the  best  Varieties  for  Forcing  ;  6tb.  The 
best  Varieties  of  Roses  for  Cut  Flowers  :  7th.  The 
Pruning  of  Roses  ;  8th.  Use  of  different  Manures  in 
Rose-culture.  Those  who  desiie  to  deal  with  one  or 
more  of  these  questions,  should  send  in  their  papers 
to  the  Secretary  (M.  Octave  Meyran)  before 
August  15.  The  Exhibition  at  Lyons  promises  to 
be  the  most  successful  hitbeito  held,  and  pro- 
mise of  support  is  already  assured  from  many 
hoiticultural  and  amateur  growers. 

A    Fern-Frond   Screen.— We  have  received 

from  Mr.  H.  T.  Mabtin,  particulars  of  a  four-fold 
screen  4  feet  high,  the  leaves  of  which  are  ornamented 
on  both  sides  with  dried  Fern-fronds.  This  style  of 
decoration  requires  considerable  time  and  patience  to 
execute  neatly,  and  our  correspondent  has  evidently 
taken  great  pains  with  his  work.  The  special 
interest  attaching  to  this  screen  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  eighty  pieces  of  different  exotic  Ferns  and  Mosses 
stuck  upon  it  were  grown  or  collected  by  Mr.  Martin 
himself,  and  thus  the  charm  of  association  is  for 
him  added  to  that  of  mere  beauty  of  form  and 
arrangement. 

VIOLETS. — Mr.  A.  L.  Winton  gives  the  following 
details  relating  to  Violets  :  —  One  thousand  plants 
contained  in  pounds,  257  lb.  of  water,  52  of  organic 
and  volatile  matters,  7  of  other  mineral  matter  =  316. 
Of  nitrogen,  the  quantity  works  out  at  1"5  ;  potash, 
1*74  ;  soda,  -55  ;  lime,  -62  ;  magnesia,  '25  ; 
phosphoric  acid,  '37  ;  sulphuric  acid,  '32  ;  chlorine 
•27  ;  other  matters,  276  =  6'88. 
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Home  Correspondence. 


THE  GARDENING  CHARITIES.— In  your  issue  for 
June  18,  jour  correspondent,  Thomas  Fletcher, 
commences  his  letter  with  a  reference,  as  I  suppose, 
to  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  He  then  proceeds 
to  arraign  the  various  insurance  companies,  calling 
into  question  their  expenditure  and  general  utility, 
and  finally  coocludes  by  referring,  as  I  imagine,  to 
the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  It  is 
in  connection  with  this  last-named  charity  that  I 
venture  to  trespass  on  your  space  with  a  few  brief 
remarks.  When  speaking  at  the  festival  dinner  in 
aid  of  the  funds  of  this  institution  on  the  Sth  inst.,  I 
mentioned  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  criticism  in  the 
horticultural  press  had  worn  itself  out,  but  it  seems 
I  was  mistaken  ;  it  has  very  little  ground  to  stand 
upon  if  it  endeavours  to  still  sustain  the  fallacy  that 
the  gardeners  who  subscribe  have  no  advantages  over 
those  who  do  not  do  so,  the  last  remnant  of  which  had 
been  swept  away,  mainly  owing  to  the  splendid  idea  of 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  the  originator  of  the  "  Victorian 
Era  Fund,"  established  last  year  to  commemorate  Her 
Majesty's  Diamond  Jubilee,  and  which  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  unsuccessful  candidates, 
who  have  been  subscribers,  or  the  widows  of  sub- 
scribers. As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  candidate,  who 
has  been  a  subscriber,  or  the  widow  of  a  subscriber, 
has  satisfied  the  cnmnittee  that  he  or  she  is  a 
necessitous,  deserving,  and  eligible  person  for  a 
pension,  such  candidate  is  certain  to  be  either  elected 
a  pensioner,  or  to  receive  benefit  from  this  fund  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  years  of  subscription. 
Tbis  is  at  ouce  conclusive  evidence  of  the  advantages 
to  subscribing  gardeners  should  they  unfortunately 
need  assistance  in  their  old  age  and  time  of  need. 
Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher  says  that  the  "principle''  on 
which  the  gardening  charities  are  carried  out  is 
utterly  wrong,  but  I  fear  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
"  principle  "  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  at  any  rate,  or  of  the  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund  for  the  matter  of  that.  Perhaps  he  will  be  sur- 
prised to  leirn  that  the  former  institution  pays  out  to 
gardeners  in  pensions  aggregately  nearly  five  times 
as  much  as  it  receives  from  gardeners,  although  I  am 
delighted  to  know  that  the  gardeners  who  are  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  institution  and  its  work, 
are  numberiug  themselves  amongst  its  subscribers, 
and  are  doing  all  they  can  to  further  its  progress  and 
enlarge  its  usefulness.  Besides  which,  out  of  thirty-six 
members  of  its  Committee  of  Management,  twelve  are 
practical  gardeners  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  some 
kuowledge  at  last  of  the  "  principle"  which  govern 
its  operations,  and  I  rejoice  to  know  that  these  with 
many  of  their  fellows,  are  doiog  their  level  best  to 
support  an  Institution  which  is  helping  16S  poor 
old  people  to  end  their  days  in  comparative  comfort 
and  without  anxiety,  as  well  as  others  notyet  elected. 
I  cannot  think,  therefore,  that  your  correspondent 
voices  tbe  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  gardeners, 
who  in  regard  to  the  Institution  could  have  no  ground 
of  complaint  as  to  the  benefits  to  ba  derived  from  its 
funds  in  cases  of  necessity  and  misfortune  ;  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  four-fifths  of  its  income 
are  derived  from  the  generous  members  of  the 
nursery,  feed,  and  allied  trades  as  well  as  the  benevo- 
lent public  who  take  an  interest  in  gardening,  and 
who  contribute,  not  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  that 
of  the  gardener  and  his  widow  in  their  declining 
years.  No  public  man  of  unimpeachable  honesty  and 
integrity  ever  fears  criticism,  neither  does  a  well- 
managed  institution,  but  in  justice  to  a  charity  like 
the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevo'ent  Institution  which 
has  existed  sixty  years,  your  critic  should  first 
thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with  the  "  principle  '*  on 
which  it  is  canied  out  before  he  makes  the  assertion 
that  it  is  "  utterly  nrong."  George  Monro,  Covent 
Garden  Miirket. 

A  WASH  AND  BRUSH  -  UP  AT  SHOWS— Now 
tl  at  the  various  horticultural  societies  are  making 
their  show  arrangements,  and  in  connection  witli  your 
correspondent's  suggestion  for  the  earlier  closing  on 
the  last  day,  I  should  like  to  suggest  another  boon 
for  exhibit'  rs.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the 
larger  societies  to  provide  a  small  tent  where  a  wash 
and  brush-up  could  be  obtained  at  a  small  charge  ? 
We  are  often  so  pre  sed  for  time  after  staging,  as  to 
be  unable  to  get  to  our  hotel  and  back  before  tbe 
show  opens  ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  such  accommoda- 
tion would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  exhibitors 
generally,  including  Ernest  J.  Davis.  [May  we  suggest 
that  a  supply  of  clea  n  towels  is  a  great  want  at  tbe 
Drill  Hall.  Ed.] 


PRIMULA  TRAILII. — It  is  gratifying  to  find  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson  acknowledging  that  this  supposed  new 
species  is  simply  P.  involucrata  under  a  new  name. 
The  result  fully  justifies  the  position  tafeen  by  a  small 
minority  of  the  Floral  Committee  who  objected  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  species  upon  such  exceedingly  vague 
information,  and  who  also  contended  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son's Primula  was  simply  P.  involucrata.  What  the 
Floral  Committee,  who  are  responsible  for  the  new 
name,  will  be  disposed  to  do  in  the  matter,  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  should  think  their  obvious  course  is  to 
withdraw  both  the  name  and  the  award.  It  may  be 
a  reproduction  of  Captain  Munro's  form  of  P.  invo- 
lucrata, wh'ch  in  all  probability  has  become  lost,  for 
notwithstanding  I  have  obtained  this  Primula  under 
the  names  of  involucrataand  Munroi,  I  have  always  been 
unable  to  detect  any  difference  between  them.  R.  Dean. 

LEAFAGE  OF  THE  ASH-TREE  IN  THE  NORTH.— 
The  Ash  and  the  Walnut  mostly  briog  up  the  roar 
among  our  deciduous  trees.  I  noticed,  however, 
yesterday  (June  20),  several  Ash-trees  iu  fair  and 
full  leafage  iu  and  around  Edinburgh.  Considering 
tbe"  handsome  appearance  of  the  Ash  in  all  its  stages, 
flowering,  foliage,  and  keys  or  seeds,  it  is  surprising 
it  is  so  little  planted,  either  for  use  or  ornament.  In 
parks  or  pleasure-grounds  we  often  find  twenty, 
thirty,  fifty  Elms  for  one  Ash.  Even  the  lateness  of  its 
leafage  should  be  a  merit  in  many  positions.  For 
while  Limes  and  Sycamores  are  approaching  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf,  the  Ash  clothes  itself  with  its 
long  robes  of  drooping  green,  very  distinct  and 
beautiful,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion.  D.  T.  F. 

MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID  SOCIETY  AND  ITS  AWARDS.  —  For  an 
ordinary  individual  to  attempt  to  criticise  such  an 
august  assembly  may  appear  somewhat  presumptuous, 
but  as  a  clrse  observer  of  all  reports  relative  t  o  tueir 
meetings,  and  a  conscientious  well-wisher  for  the 
success  of  such  a  society,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  my 
remarks  may  be  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  written.  In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  June  25, 
reporting  the  last  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  I  note 
a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  a  Zygopetalum 
"  species."  Had  this  particular  plan  t  been  given  a  varietal 
name,  no  exception  theoretically  could  have  been 
raised  ;  but  I  venture  to  ask,  what  is  to  prevent  this 
very  same  plant  being  agaiu  exhibited  by  its  present 
or  ultimate  owner,  as  Zygopetalum  soand-so,  and 
awarded  again  a  First-class  Certificate,  or  the  lesser 
Award  ?  The  committee  could  not  technically  say 
that  Zygopetalurn  so-and-so  had  been  previously 
recognised.  The  height  of  ambition  in  an  Orchid 
connoisseur  is  to  receive  a  First-class  Certi6cate  for 
any  of  his  pets  ;  and  I  respectfully  contend  that  no 
plant  should  receive  this  much-coveted  Award  from 
any  deliberating  body,  excepting  it  is  properly  desig- 
nated and  recorded,  so  that  there  is  no  possible  chance 
of  throwing  away  the  distinction  F.C.C.  Catlleya 
Mossiao  Rappartiaua  was  also  favoured  with  F.C  C. 
How  many  more  times  ?  This  is  the  second,  if  not 
the  third,  time  the  Society  has  so  honoured  it. 
Does  not  the  sole  value  of  such  an  honour  lie  in  its 
uniqueness?  and  which  in  "ye  old  times"  was  con- 
sidered by  the  possessor  to  be  valuable,  and  with 
pride  he  looked  forward  to  the  increasing  value 
of  his  plant.  Alas !  how  things  are  changing, 
when  on  each  consecutive  season  resemblances  to 
a  variety  crop  up,  and  they  are  in  turn  given 
honours  equal  in  value  to  the  typical  and  original. 
Trie  Society  presumably  is  wealthy,  and  why  should 
it  not,  therefore,  appoint  a  salaried  secretary,  one 
who  is  conversant  with  Orchids,  experienced  as  a  cul- 
tivator of  them,  who  should  as-ist  the  committee  in 
making  their  awards  by  having  matters  pertinent  to 
the  exhibit  in  readiness  for  the  meeting?  Whatever 
is  done,  it  is  not  advisable  purposely  to  iucrease  the 
difficulties  of  Orchid  nomenclature  by  making 
indiscriminate  awards.  /.  1. 

THE  STRAWBERRY-CROP.— How  late  good  ripe 
Strawberries  are  in  coming  into  the  market !  Pract  ical  iy 
there  are,  or  will  be,  few  up  to  the  end  of  June. 
Commonly  wo  have  had  them  abundant  by  the  middle 
of  the  month.  I  hear  from  the  Swanley  district  that 
the  fruits  swell  very  slowly.  I  observed  in  ono 
huge  breadth  just  opposite  Mr.  Cannell's  residence, 
that  so  late  as  Juue  21,  strawing  was  then  proceeding, 
the  variety  being  Sir  J.  Paxton.  Curiously  enough, 
too,  the  oat-straw  used  was  imported.  Does  that 
indicate  that  the  war  has  eent  up  the  price  of  straw  as 
we]  las  of  corn?  The  bloom  every  whe  re  indicated  a  very 
heavy  crop.  Those  gardeners  who  kept  a  good  stock 
of  plants  in  pots  late,  must  have  found  them  to  be 
most  valuable  in  helping  to  fill  up  that  void  created 
by  the  delay  of  out-door  fruits  to  ripen.  The  showers 


now  failing  may  help  the  plautsaud  fruits  materially, but 
thoy  are  accompanied  by  cold  winds,  and  if  continued 
may  conduce  to  mildew  rather  than  to  colour.  A.  D. 

THE  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY.  —  Permit 
me  to  correct  a  Bmall  error  found  in  one  of  your 
answers  to  correspondents  at  p.  400  in  previous 
issue,  relating  to  this  society.  The  secretary 
(honorary)  now  is  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson,  M.A.,  son 
of  Mr.  James  Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury  House  Gar- 
dens, to  which  address  all  communications  to  Mr. 
J.  F.  Hudson  should  be  sent.  Mr.  Girdlestone  is  now 
the  President.  Mr.  Hudson,  whilst  actively  engaged 
in  academic  work  at  Oxford,  finds  particular  enjoy- 
mont  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  secretary  during 
his  periods  of  vacation,  and  is  also  an  attached 
admirer  of  the  Dahlia.  The  society  is  very  fortunate 
in  its  officers  and  committee,  aB  well  as  in  its  place 
for  shows,  as  all  are  devoid  of  those  unpleasant 
amenities  which  have  of  late  made  another  society 
unfortunately  notorious.  Long  may  the  National 
Dahlia  Society  and  its  beautiful  Crystal  Palace  Show 
iu  September  continue  to  enjoy  those  appropriate  and 
refining  associations  which  are  making  them  so 
popular  in  the  community.  A.  D. 

THE  COLD  SNAP.— On  June  15  at  Newton  Hall, 
Rillington,  Yorkshire,  our  thermometer,  standing  at 
3  feet  from  the  ground,  registered  7°  of  frost,  and 
Royal  Ashleaf  Potatos  were  badly  injured  in  some 
parts  of  the  garden,  whilst  others  had  not  a  leaf 
blackened.  May  Duke  Cherries  were  badly  injured 
on  the  exposed  side  of  the  fruit,  as  were  late  Straw- 
berry blooms,  but  happily  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  was 
set,  and  is  now  safe.  James  Elworthy. 

VITALITY  OF  HEVEA-SEEDS.— The  several  species 
of  Hevea  known  to  yield  commercial  caoutchouc  are 
natives  of  Brazil  and  Guiana.  Their  seeds  are  now  in 
great  demand,  but  there  appears  to  be  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  them  fresh.  Soma  of  the  seeds  received 
here  are  too  old  to  grow,  haviug,  probably,  laid  under 
the  trees  for  months  before  they  were  collected.  If 
the  seeds  are  collected  as  th»y  fall  from  the  trees, 
and  packed  dry  in  wooden  boxes,  they  will  retain 
their  vitality  for  several  months.  They  have  been 
sent  to  Kew  from  Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  Ceylon  in 
bags  or  small  wooden  boxes,  and  nearly  every  seed 
thus  sent  has  germinated.  Last  year  a  consignment 
of  seeds  reached  Kew  in  a  partially  germinated  con- 
dition owing  to  their  having  been  packed  in  moist 
soil.  They  were  accordingly  planted  thickly  in  boxes, 
and  when  about  a  foot  high,  the  boxes  were  fixed 
inside  Wardian  -  cases,  mil  despatched  on  long 
journeys  with  Euccess.  A  large  importer  of  these 
seeds  found  it  a  good  plau  to  sow  them  in  boxes,  and 
when  the  seedings  were  a  foot  high  to  cut  them  down 
to  about  I)  inches  :  this  treatment  made  them  sturdy 
and  better  able  to  support  a  long  sea-voyage  ;  it  also 
reduced  the  space  they  needed,  flat-topped,  shallow 
boxes  w  ith  glass  lids  sufficing  for  them.  Tho  seeds 
require  a  tropical  temperature  and  plenty  of  moisture 
to  induce  them  to  germinate.  Briefly,  the  directions 
I  would  give  for  the  importation  of  seeds  of  Hevea 
are  :  1.  See  that  the  seeds  are  collected  immediately 
after  thej  fall  from  the  trees  ;  2.  Pack  the  Beeds  dry  in 
wooderr-boxes  or  bags  if  intended  for  long  transport  ; 
3.  Sow  the  seeds  in  a  high  temperature,  and  give 
them  plenty  of  water  ;  -1.  Seedlings  should  bo  sturdy 
and  abou'.  a  year  old  if  intendel  for  a  long  journey 
in  a  Wardian  case.    W.  W. 

THE  OAK  CATERPILLAR.  —  The  replies  to  my 
letter  respecting  the  Oak-caterpillar,  have  induced  me 
to  venture  on  one  more.  First,  as  to  Mr.  Forbes'  con- 
Foling  statement  that  no  permanent  injury  need  be 
feared  ;  with  tho  greatest  respect  to  his  opinion,  I 
havo  positive  proof  that  repeated  attacks  of  the  cater- 
pillar do  kill  the  Oak,  as  this  occurred  iu  Hopmas 
Wood,  near  Tamwortb.  1  saw  the  trees.  Many  of 
the  Oaks  here  are  dead  iu  the  tops,  and  they  are 
comparatively  young  trees,  i.e.,  about  120  years  old. 
From  observation  I  am  pretty  sure  this  is  caused  by 
the  destruction  in  successive  years  of  the  crop  of 
leaves.  But  now  for  another  subject,  viz.,  that  of 
bird  preservation,  the  point  suggested  by  "  11.  M.,  New- 
lurry."  The  rooks  have  this  year  scarcely  left  the 
Oak-trees,  and  have  been  observed  particularly  active 
iu  tho  infested  branches.  I  do  not  find  nearly  as 
many  caterpillars  on  the  infested  branches  of  young 
trees  within  my  reach,  and  as  yet  have  seen  few 
moths.  A  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  informed  me  last  week,  that  after  two  attacks 
of  caterpillar  in  the  woods  at  Belvoir,  tbe  rooks  came 
down  and  completely  cleared  out  the  insects.  Now 
the  rooks  have  greatly  diminished  near  here.  In  rook- 
shooting  time,  the    breech-loader  does  its  work  too 
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well.  The  inference  I  draw  from  what  I  can  learn 
is,  to  give  the  rooks  a  jubilee,  and  encourage  bird-life 
as  much  as  possible.  I  have  always  been  a  friend  to 
the  birds,  and  I  really  believe  the  destruction  of  white 
owls,  king-fishers,  rooks,  starlings,  and  all  insect- 
eating  birds  to  be  about  as  great  an  act  of  folly  as  the 
farmer,  gardener,  or  game-keeper  can  be  guilty  of. 
If  any  further  facts  respecting  the  Oak-caterpillar 
appear,  I  should  only  bo  too  happy  to  either  read  or 
communicate  them.  T.  J.  Levctt, 

HEUCHERA  SANGUINEA.  — Complaints  are  fre- 
quently made  about  the  scarcity  of  flowers  on  this 
plant,  which  1  think  may  be  due  to  lack  of  frequent 
removal  into  rich  soil.  AtBelvoirlbave  found  that  the 
plant  soon  becomes  weak  and  exhausted  if  this  be  not 
performed.  Sometimes,  too,  it  suffers  from  late  spring 
frosts  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  it  flower  so  freely  as  in 
the  garden  at  Belton  House,  and  on  inquiring  the 
cause  I  was  informed  the  plants  were  raised  from 
seed  two  years  ago,  but  they  had  received  no  special 
kind  of  treatment,  and  yet  were  a  mass  of  flowering- 
spikes,  although  many  of  these  had  been  removed. 
The  colour  of  the  Belton  flowers  varied  slightly  from 
the  type,  and  from  each  other,  one  plant  being  of  a 
quite  rosy  hue.   W.  H.  Divers. 

VIOLA  DUCHESS  OF  SUTHERLAND.  —  This 
variety  has  flowered  remarkably  well  at  Belton  House 
Gardens  lately,  and  Mr.  Emmerton  speaks  very 
highly  of  it  as  a  bedding  variety.  Its  colour  is  a 
)  leasing  shade  of  lavender,  the  flower  is  of  moderate 
size,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  compact  and  neat. 
It'.  //.  Divers. 

VAPORISATION  WITH  XL-ALL.— A  corre6pondent 
signing  himself  "B.  W. "  writes  in  these  columns  on 
June  25  for  information  in  regard  to  vaporising  Grapes 
with  XL-All  liquid,  and  I  will  give  my  experience 
for  his  and  others'  benefit.  I  used  the  vapour  on 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  two  years  ago  when 
stoning  was  nearly  fiuished,  the  night  was  followed 
by  two  very  bright  days  which  scorched  the  foliage 
up,  but  the  berries  did  not  suffer  at  all,  neither  in 
appearance  or  flavour.  I  did  not  like  undertaking 
the  operation,  but  thought  the  vaporiser  might  as 
well  kill  the  thrip  (which  it  did  thoroughly),  as  the 
tbrip  injure  both  foliage  and  berries,  but  I  think  if 
they  had  been  shaded  from  the  bright  sun  for  a  day 
or  two  afterwards,  no  more  than  just  the  younger 
leaves  would  have  been  injured.  The  same  Vines 
carried  a  good  crop  of  fruit  last  year,  and  there  is  a 
good  one  on  them  now.  The  directions  accompany- 
ing the  stuff  say,  ''Do  not  vaporise  Alicantes  or 
Muscats. '  In  the  same  house  I  have  Alicante,  Gros 
Colmar,  and  Gros  Maroc,  and  these  Vines  were 
fcarcely  injured  at  all.  I  have  never  tried  it  on 
Black  Hamburgh  or  any  other  Vines,  except  those 
mentioned;  but  I  prefer  it  to  anything  else  in  the 
way  of  insect  destroyers  forgeueral  use.  No  Maiden- 
hair Fern  can  put  up  with  it.  I  have  not  found  it  to 
injure  any  other  plant 'or  flower.  A.J.  Nightingale, 
Sedlands  Gardens,  Northampton. 

A    HAILSTORM    AT   LAMPORT,     NORTHAMPTON. 

■ — A  fearful  storm  passed  over  Lamport  on  Saturday, 
June  2."p.  The  weather  was  very  threatening  all  day, 
thunderiugand  lightning,  and  about  4  'iOitcommenced 
to  rain,  and  was  followed  by  hail  aud  snow  chiefly, 
hail  that  came  down  so  fast  that  it  blocked  the  drains 
in  the  kitchen  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  ;  the 
lawns,  and  the  borders,  and  the  kitchen  garden  were 
covered  with  snow  and  hail  to  a  depth  of  H  inches, 
breaking  off  nearly  all  the  leaders  of  the  Scarlet 
Runner  Beans,  and  the  early  Strawberries  knocked 
about  a  good  deal,  but  at  present  I  cannot  detect  any 
Tety  serious  damage.  The  thei  mometer  fell  to  37°  Fahr., 
but  only  for  a  very  little  while,  and  then  it  rem.vned 
stationary  for  about  an  hour-and-a-half  at  42°.  The  rec- 
tory garden  suffered  very  much,  Potatos  being  stripped 
of  their  leaves,  Pai  snips  and  Strawberry  crops  quite 
spoilt,  and  the  majority  of  the  blooms  were  knocked 
off  the  summer  beddiDg  plants  ;  in  our  agent's  garden 
great  damage  was  done  generally.  The  hail  and 
snow  had  to  be  removed  from  his  front-door  with 
wheelbarrow  and  shovel.  The  storm  was  quite  local, 
as  at  the  railway  station  no  hail  had  fallen,  and  very 
little  rain  ;  and  at  the  next  village,  about  \h  mile 
distant,  they  were  cutting  hay  all  the  afternocn. 
The  storm  came  from  the  scuth-west.    H.  Kimpshali. 


myself  were  shown  an  extremely  interesting  form  of 
the  common  Thorn,  distinguished  by  an  excessive 
development  of  spines.  It  was  called  var.  spino- 
sissimus,  but  this  in  the  Hand-list  of  trees  and  shrubs 
growu  in  the  Kew  Arboretum  is  given  as  a  Bynonym 
of  var.  horrida,  Hort.,  which  name,  therefore,  is  the 
best  to  adopt.  The  accompanying  illustration 
(fig.  5)  was  kindly  drawn  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Bur- 
bidge,  and  grafts  brought  home  will  probably  grow  in 
the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.  The  kindly  way  in 
which  trimmings  are  kept  at  Vilvorde  for  those  who 
may  wish  to  use  them  as  grafts,  is  worthy  of  remark  ; 
they  are  heeled-in  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  to  which 
tiey  belong,  and  those  who  wiBh  may  have  them. 
E.  I.  L. 


FlG.    5.—  CRATAEGUS  OXYACANTHA   VAR.    1IORR1DA. 


CRATAEGUS  OXYACANTHA    VAR. 

HORRIDA,  Hort. 
When  recently  visiting  the  Belgian  State  School  of 
Horticulture  at  Vilvorde,  Mr.   F.   W.  Burbidge  and 
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June  22.— The  Rev.  Professor  Henslow's  second  lecture, 
given  again  in  the  Great  Vinery  on  the  above  date,  with 
Mr.  Marshall  presiding,  secured  a  very  large  attendance, 
fully  eighty  persons,  chiefly  young  men,  and  the  new  lady 
students,  being  present.  The  subject  was  the  interesting 
one  of  the  "Origin  of  some  Vegetables,"  a  large  amount  of 
useful  information  being  furnished  that  should  greatly  assist 
those  present  in  their  vocation.  So  much  outside  of  the 
ordinary  ruck  of  garden  knowledge  is  the  information  thus 
furnished  in  the  course  of  four  lectures,  it  seems  almost  a 
pity  that  a  series  of  questions  on  points  dealt  with,  and  on 
matters  of  special  garden  interest,  could  not  finally  be  set, 
and  an  examination  held  of  the  students  present,  to  test 
their  interest  and  retentiveness.  Mr.  Henelow,  at  the  outset, 
regretted  that  there  were  no  reall3r  new  vegetables  coming 


into  use.  All  that  did  so  were  but  of  the  old  orders  or  fami- 
lies. He  knew  of  a  few  plants  that  he  thought  might  be 
improved  into  useful  edible  vygetibles,  but  these  were  not 
the  subject  of  his  observations.  The  extensive  Bras-lea  family 
was  first  noticed,  and  examples  of  the  native  species  shown. 
The  probable  origin  of  many  of  the  best  known  sections  was 
discussed,  lucidly,  and  free  from  dogmatism  Root  plants, 
such  as  Turnips,  Radishes,  Parsnips,  and  Carrots,  were  freely 
adverted  to.  The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Student  Parsnip, 
as  told  by  Professor  Buckman,  was  mentioned.  Beets  and 
Potatos  were  also  referred  to,  aud  much  interesting  informa 
tion  concerning  them  afforded.  Special  attraction  was  given 
to  the  lecture  by  the  wealth  of  dried  specimens  and  illustra- 
tions at  disposal.  The  next  lecture  will  be  on  the  "  Origin 
of  some  Flowers ; "  and  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of 
tho  flower  show  at  Richmond  on  the  29th,  will  bo  given  on 
July  6.  A  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr. 
Henslow  at  tho  close  of  the  lecture. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING. 
June  28.— Seldom  has  the  Drill  Hall  been  more  full  of 
exhibits  than  on  the  occasion  of  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
committees  on  Tuesday  last.  Encouraged,  so  it  would  seem, 
by  the  Dover  House  collection  of  Malmaisou  Carnations 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  hold  a  fortnight  ago,  cultivators  of 
this  very  popular  plant  showed  it  in  quantity  and  variety 
on  Tuesday.  Never  havo  we  seen  such  a  display  in  the  Drill 
Hall  of  this  type  of  Carnation  as  was  made  by  the  groups 
from  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Messrs. 
Cutbush  &  Son,  and  in  addition  even  to  these  was  a  splendid 
group  of  perpetual-flowering  varieties  in  pots  from  Messrs. 
J.  Peed  &  Sons.  The  collection  of  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq., 
was  replete  with  novelties,  four  of  which  were  distin- 
guished by  the  committee's  Awards  of  Merit.  The  hardy 
plant  nurserymen  were  largely  in  evidence,  and  of  their 
flowers  the  large  showy  Paeonies  were  the  principal  feature. 
Sweet  Peas,  Delphiniums,  Campanulas,  Begonias,  Ferns,  and 
other  plants  were  shown  in  quantity,  and  by  the  Floral 
Committee  a  number  of  awards  were  made  to  miscellaneous 
species.  Orchids  were  not  unusually  numerous,  and  a  little 
falling-on'may  now  be  reasonably  expected.  Of  fruit  there 
was  little  shown,  but  it  included  a  collection  of  first- 
rate  fruits  of  the  Queen  Pino.  In  the  afternoon  the  Rev. 
Professor  Henslow  delivered  an  address  to  a  considerable 
audience  upon  certain  interesting  botanical  phenomena  sug- 
gested by  a  few  of  the  plants  exhibited.  We  were  very  sorry 
to  learn  that  Mr.  T  Humphreys,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  is  lying  seriously  ill  from 
effects  of  a  blow  upon  the  head  from  a  oricket-ball,  which 
occurred  a  week  previous  to  the  meeting. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  chairman,  and  Messrs.  John 
Fraser,  Chas.  T.  Dmery,  H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  Wm.  Howe, 
Jas.  Hudson,  John  Jennings,  Thos.  Peed,  R.  B.  Lowe,  Chas. 
E.  Pearson,  H.  Selfo  Leonard,  J.  Fraeer,  Jas.  Walker,  Chas. 
E.  Shea,  T.  W.  Sanders,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  EJ.  Beckett, 
Geo.  Paul,  Harry  Turner,  D.  B.  Crane,  H.  J.  Jones,  Chas. 
Blick,  and  J.  W.  Barr. 

From  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  "Warren  House,  Hayes, 
Beckenham  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  Blick),  came  a  magnificent  group  of 
Malmaison  and  other  Carnations,  including  some  splendid 
new  varieties  of  the  former.  Margot  has  nice  blooms  of  little 
softer  shade  than  Frime  Minister,  Lord  Welby  has  very  large 
flowers  of  rich  colour,  Mrs.  de  Satge  is  also  a  very  fine  flower 
of  splendid  character  and  bright  colour,  Baldwin  has  rich 
pink  or  rosy-pink  flowers.  These  lour  varieties  of  the  Mal- 
maison type  were  recommended  Awards  of  Merit,  but  others 
were  equally  handsome,  and  a  study  of  them  required  more 
time  than  could  be  given  them  under  such  circumstances  as 
prevailed  on  Tuesday.  Altogether  the  group  was  a  maguifi 
cent  one,  and  a  special  attraction  the  whole  of  the  day  (Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  Medal}. 

A  large  display  of  the  pink  Malmaison  Carnation  came 
from  Lord  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House,  Herts  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  Nor- 
man). The  plants  were  staged  closely— too  thickly,  perhaps- 
together,  and  the  show  of  bloom  was  as  profuse  as  possible. 
The  average  plant  carried  about  five  or  six  blooms,  and  few 
buds  were  undeveloped  (Silver  Floral  Medal). 

Upon  the  left-hand  side  of  the  entrance-door  a  large  space 
of  the  floor  was  beautified  by  a  display  of  Malmaison 
Carnations  in  pots,  from  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  of 
Highgate.  This  group  was  arranged  in  glades,  and  backed 
by  Bamboos  :  it  made  a  very  fine  picture.  Smaller  groups 
of  the  highly  coloured  varieties — The  Churchwarden  and 
Prime  Minister— were  most  effective.  The  blush  and  white- 
flowered  plants  were  staged  separately.  A  pretty  group  of 
perpetual-flowered  Carnations  also  found  a  place  in  this  most 
commendable  exhibit  (Silver  Floral  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood 
Road,  London,  S. E.,  had  a  group  of  perpetual- flowered  Car- 
nations in  pots,  immediately  on  the  right  hand  upon  entering 
the  Hall.  A  large  part  of  this  group  consisted  of  an  excellent 
border  variety,  R.  H.  Measures,  a  reddish-crimson  variety, 
large  flowered,  exceptionally  free,  and  a  f-plendidly  behaved 
calyx.  Primrose  King,  too,  w^s  shown,  and  J.  W.  Christmas, 
a  fine  pink  coloured  flower.  Mr.  Measures  has  a  crimson 
flower  of  better  form  than  R.  H.  Measures,  but  probably 
hardly  so  free.  This  was  a  very  bright  group,  and  the 
varieties  shown  were  really  good  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Wm.  Pai'l  a:  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  made  an 
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exhibit  of  Roses,  for  the  most  part  grouped  together  in 
bunches  in  boxes.  Some  of  the  charming  garden  varieties, 
and  Messrs.  Paul's  newest  Teas  were  well  shown.  Thf  re  was 
a  dozen  or  so  of  standards  in  pots,  representing  Medea,  T., 
climbing  Niphetos,  T.,  Enchantress,  T.,  Helen  Keller,  H.  P., 
Madame  Hoste,  T.,  and  others  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  much  variegated  Antirrhinum  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Rumcieman,  Stourvale  Nursery,  Christchurch,  Hants. 

Mr.  Philip  Fry  showed  a  few  plants  of  Fuchsia  New  Life,  a 
red-flowered  variety  with  long  corolla. 

Messrs.  Watkin^  &l  Simpson,  Neal  Street,  Long  Acre,  W.C., 
exhibited  half-a-dozen  plants  of  a  variegated  dwarf  Tropa^o- 
lum  named  Queen  of  Tom  Thumbs,  with  deep  crimson  flowers 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  made 
a  large  display  with  hardy  flowers,  the  group  containing  a 
fine  show  of  Pa?onies,  single  and  double-flowered.  Many 
pretty  and  interesting  Irises,  too,  were  included,  and 
Iceland  Poppies,  &c.  Messrs.  Barr  also  obtained  an  Award 
of  Merit  for  Philadelphus  Lemoinei  (see  fig.  in  Gardener*' 
Chronicle,  ISy",  p.  SO,  Vol.  XXI),  apparently  little  different 
to  the  one  elsewhere  noticed  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  exhibit 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  Brockhampton  Nurseries,  Havant,  had  a 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas  in  about  sixty  bunches,  each  of 
which  was  charmingly  encircled  in  Ferns  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens,  Acton, 
showed  blooms  of  several  Nymphieas,  including  a  few  of 
Marliac's  varieties.  These  were  N.  lucida,  N.  Laydekeri,  in 
lilac  and  rose  varieties;  N.  stellata,  a  blue  species  grown  in 
heated  water  out-of-doors ;  the  red  N.  Ellisiana,  and  N.  Mar- 
Hacea  carnea;  Chromatella,  lemon-coloured,  with  deep  yellow 
centie  ;  rosea,  and  albida  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Dorking (gr.,  Mr.  Bain),  was 
recommended  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Hedysarum  multijugum. 
Thii  pretty  purple-flowering  climbing  plant  was  figured  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  pp.  S  and  9,  1S95,  vol.  xviii. 

Several  interesting  flowers  were  sent  by  C.  G.  Van  Tdber- 
gen,  Junr.,  Haarlem,  and  a  First-class  Certificate  was 
recommended  to  Lilium  '*  Marham,"  a  small  and  numerously 
flowered  variety,  with  brownish  recurved  segments,  the 
basal  portion  of  each  being  yellow,  and  spotted  thickly  w!th 
deep  purple. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt,  were  recommended  two 
Award*  of  Merit  for  Roses,  and  very  dissimilar  ones.  The 
first  is  a  garden  hybrid  from  R.  canina  x  R.  indica.  Una, 
the  seedliug,  is  a  pure  white  flowered  semi-dtuble  garden 
Rose,  possessing  very  sweet  perfume.  The  flowers  aie  about 
4  inches  across,  and  the  foliage  and  shoots  are  evidence  of  its 
robust  habit.  The  other  award  was  to  H.P.  Allan  Cheales,  a 
most  attractive  Rose  when  just  opened  from  the  bud. 
Though  not  suitable,  probably,  for  exhibition,  this  charming 
rich  piDk-coloured  Rose  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  Rose- 
garden.  The  under  side  of  the  petals  is  silver-coloured,  in  the 
way  of  John  Hopper.  It  is  exceedingly  robust,  and  the 
shoots  in  Messrs.  Paul's  garden  have  grown  to  great  length. 
From  the  Cheshunt  Nurseries  also  was  a  grand  lot  of 
Pioonies  and  other  hardy  flowers  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree  (gr.,  Mr.  F. 
Beckett  ,  staged  a  group  of  plants  iipon  the  floor  under  the 
wall  of  the  Hall.  The  group  had  a  wavy  outline,  and  was 
arranged  on  the  dot  system  over  a  ground  of  Ferns  and  like 
material.  The  dot  plants  consisted  of  Codiamnis.Liliums  speci- 
osuni  and  roteum,  Cordylines,  and  Palms  S  to  10  feet  high. 
A  few  Odontoglossum,  Carnation,  Crassulas,  Celosias,  (fee., 
were  also  employed.  The  display  covered  a  large  space,  and 
most  of  the  plants  in  it  were  finely  cultivated  sj  ecimens 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  II.  B.  May  of  Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton, 
again  made  a  pretty  display  of  Ferns,  choosing  on  this 
occasion  to  illustrate  particularly  the  numerous  interesting 
and  liandsomo  varieties  of  Adiantum  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Balchin  &Sons,  Hassocks  Nursery,  Sussex,  showed 
six  extraordinary  plants  of  Pluenocoma  Barnesii,  each  about 
3  feet  high.  The  foliage  was  perfect  and  beautiful,  and  the 
plants  were  crowned  with  numerous  flowers.  They  were 
perfect  specimens. 

In  Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman's  group  of  hardy  flowers  from 
Woking  Nursery,  Surrey,  we  noticed  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  ; 
alsodouble-floweredPyrethrums,  Paeonien,  Heucherajaponica, 
&c,  ;  Campanula  urticilolia  plena  as  a  pot  plant,  and  a 
plant  of  the  new  Campanula  mirabilis.  But  ihe 
plant  as  exhibited  is  scarcely  so  fine  a  species  as  was 
expected.  The  leaves  are  tbick  and  fleshy,  alaost 
reniform  in  6hape,  but  will  grow  probably  much  longer, 
about  lj  inch  wide,  and  slightly  serrated  all  round.  The 
flowers  are  lj  inch  across,  and  not  quite  so  much  deep  They 
are  axillary  and  terminal,  and  in  colour  the  palest  blue,  and 
silver-coloured  at  the  bas_e  (First-class  Certificate). 

Messrs.  H.  Canneex  &  Sons  contributed  a  line  group  of 
single-flowered  Begonias.  Some  of  the  best  were  King  of 
Begonias,  scirlet;  Rev.  F.  Gaye,  salmon -pink;  Albert 
George,  orange  red  ;  Earl  Grosvenor;  Mrs.  Dudley  Leigh, 
pink ;  Mrs.  Hyde,  white ;  Mrs.  H.  G  Murray  Stewart, 
scarlet;  and  Miss  A.  Stewart,  lemon-colour  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Canni-li.  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  also  showed 
three  old  plants,  4  to  5  feet  high,  and  nearlyas  much  through 
of  Lavatera  arborea  variegata,  they  well  portrayed  ihe  exceed- 
ing ornamental  character  of  this  variegated  mal!ow. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Davis,  Yeovil  Nurseries,  Somerset,  had  a 
splendid  show  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  single  and 
double-flowered.  Both  sections  were  represented  by  flowers 
of  very  fine  quality,  in  size,  colour,  and  form.     Some  of  the 


best  of  the  doubles  wero  Lucanie,  deep  carmino ;  Mr.s. 
Stothert,  pale  lemon ;  Miss  L.  Gott,  pink  ;  Mrs.  "W.  Herbert 
Fowler,  palest  blush  ;  Clio,  yellow,  good  form  ;  R.  B.  Par- 
sons, rose  coloured.  Thunderer  and  Florence  Nightingale. 
The  two  last-named  varieties  were  recommonded  Awards  of 
Merit.  Florence  Nightingale  has  white,  almost  Camellia- 
shaped  blossoms,  and  Thunderer  is  bright  crimson  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal?. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  showed  spikes  of  flowers  repre- 
senting their  strain  of  Digitalis  purpurea  grandiflora,  magni- 
ficent in  size  and  colours.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  recom- 
mended the  strain  ;  also  of  hybrids  betwo?n  D.  purpurea  and 
I>.  ambigua  ;  also  sprays  of  Philadelphus  coronarius  erecta, 
Hedysarum  multijugum,  the  red  flowered  EscalloniaLanglcy- 
ensis  (see  fig.  4,  p.  11)  of  the  pretty  Sty  rax  japonica  ;  Robinia 
bispida,  Indigofera  decora  alba,  and  Magnolia  Watsoni 
(figured  in  Gtudcners'  Chronicle,  p.  189,  1894,  vol.  xvi.). 

A  group  of  upwards  of  forty  plants  of  Campanula  medium 
calycvnthemum,  in  many  prettily- tinted  varieties ;  and 
iprayaand  plants  of  the  lovely  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhodo- 
drons  were  from  the  same  establishment  (Silver  Flora 
Medal).  Messrs.  Veitch  had  also  a  very  fine  collection  of 
P;conies,  that  made  a  gorgeous  display.  Cut  flowers, 
too,  were  arranged  with  taste  in  competition  for 
the  Sherwood  Challenge  Cup.  Some  of  the  more  notice- 
able flowers  used,  were  Sweet  Peas,  Sweet  Sultan, 
Sweet  Williams,  Linaria  bipartiti  splendiia,  purple,  with 
lighter  lip;  and  the  lovely  Schizanthus  Grahami  retusMS, 
red,  with  orange- coloured  lip.  The  variety  alba  is  white, 
with  orange-coloured  lip.  It  is  a  pity  we  do  not  see  Schizan- 
thuses  more  frequently.  They  are  beautiful  half-hardy 
annuals  from  Chili.    Their  cultivation  is  described  at  p.  S. 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somersetshire,  showed 
a  more  than  usually  extensive  exhibit  of  cut-flowers  of  choice 
varieties  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials-  of  their  own  raising, 
including  P;eonies,  of  which  Princess  of  Wales,  blush,  very 
large  ;  Chiron,  a  purplish-crimson  flower  of  a  large  size,  and 
very  double;  Ptter  the  Great,  similar ;  Rosamond,  a  pur- 
plish-i'ose,  and  Polyphemus  were  striking  varieties.  Other 
flowers  noted  were  Eryngium  Oliverianum,  of  a  fine  st°ely- 
blue  colour,  and  other  Bpecies  of  Eryngium  ;  Inula  glauca, 
in  capital  heads  of  deep  orange  colour  ;  Pentstemon  ornatus 
Kelwayi,  with  bright  blue  flowers,  numerously  produced  on 
tall  spikes.  Gaillardias  were  many  md  very  showy,  but 
without  exhibiting  much  departure  in  form  or  co'our  from 
old  types.  Oi  e,  by  name  W.  B.  Child,  bright  yellow  coloured 
variety,  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit.  A  white  Delphinium 
named  sinense  album,  was  very  pure,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
pretty  variety  ;  L.  podophyllus  Somerset,  a  very  effect  ve 
yellow  variety,  received  an  Award  of  Merit ;  Campanula 
persiea  maxima  is  an  ad  ance  certainly  in  size,  and  the 
colour  is  light-blue  ;  Papiver  Silver  Queen  is  apparently  a 
P.  somniferum  variety,  more  deathly  lookiDg  than  silvery  ; 
^Ethionema  grandiflorum,  a  species  with  rosy  lilac-coloured 
flowers,  making  gracefully  semi-pendent  masses,  good  for 
boider  and  rockery.  As  shown  its  good  points  were  not 
seen.  Thymus  coccineus,  a  bright  purplish  rose-flowered 
species,  also  good  for  the  rockery,  the  hue  of  the  flowers 
being  decided  ;  Delphinium  nudicaule,  and  numerous  other 
Delphiniums  of  the  grandiflorum  section,  of  which  tho  firm 
raises  so  many  varieties.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded 
for  the  entire  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  seed  merchants,  Reading,  showed 
Petunia,  double  pink,  a  fringed  variety,  sometimes  running 
into  green ;  Sutton's  doub'e-flowered  Superb  Petunia, 
similar  to  the  foregoing  in  form  of  flower,  but  shown  in  a 
variety  of  colours,  striped,  blotched,  and  selfs ;  Gladiolus, 
Queen  of  the  Roses— the  origin  of  this  variety  w^s  not  stated, 
but  it  appears  to  be  of  the  G.  psittacinus  section,  a  pretty 
decorative  flower  of  a  pleasing  tint.  To  this  an  Award  of 
Merit  was  given. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  <fe  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
showed  a  table  of  cut  flowers,  of  chiefly  bulboui  plants, 
including  a  single-flowered  Pasony  with  crimson  stripes  on  a 
white  ground ;  it  was  named  P.  albiflora  striata ;  Heme- 
rocallis  aurantiaca  major,  a  bold  rich  orange-coloured  variety, 
the  flowers  having  a  width  of  6  or  more  inches,  very  distinct 
in  appearance;  Iris,  including  I.  juncea  numidica,  with 
flowers  of  a  reddish-purple  colour,  coming  in  corymbs  of  a 
dozen  or  more  together  (Aw«rd  of  Merit) ;  species  of  Brodia?, 
viz.,  laxa,  stellaris,  congesta,  and  muliifiora;  several  Calo- 
chortus,  varieties  of  Lilium  umbellatum  and  of  L.  Thun- 
bergiinum,  exhibiting  in  both  cases  some  small  variations 
in  colour  or  in  form  ;  L.  Szovitzianum,  a  pale  lemon-coloured 
species  ;  L.  auratum  platyphyllum,  the  pure  white  L.  a. 
Wittei,  and  L.  a.  rubro-vittntum ;  L.  pomponium,  L.  Dal- 
hansoni,  of  a  blood-red  oa  the  upper  side,  a  cross  between  L. 
dalmaticum  and  L.  Hansom  -  a  handsome  Turk's-cap  ;  L. 
rubellum,  n.  sp.,  of  a  pretty  pink  colour;  L.  Columbianum, 
a  rich  yellow  Turk's-cap.  Messrs.  Wallace  have  adopted  the 
method  of  placing  the  stems  of  tho  flowers  they  exhibit  in 
serpentine  folded  strips  of  sheet  lead,  and  standing  these  on 
edge  in  shallow,  tin  vessels,  half-filled  with  water ;  it  is  less 
troublesome  than  fictile  bottles  and  jars,  and  the  moisture 
given  off  by  the  large  surface  of  wator  tends  to  give  fresh- 
ness to  the  blooms  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  De  B.  Crawshay,  H.  M.  Pollett, 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  H.  Little,  F.  Sander,  A.  H.  Smee,  E.  Hill, 
W.  II.  Young,  J.  Jaques,  W.  Cobb,  H.  Williams,  S.  Courtauld, 
and  T.  B.  Haywood. 

Sir  Trevor- Lawrence,  Bart.,  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  staged  a  small 


group,  in  which  the  most  prominent  feature  was  the  remark- 
able Stanhopea  Rodigasiana,  an  entirely  new  section  of  the 
genus.  The  flowers,  which  were  produced  singly  on  long 
pendulous  foot-stalks,  were  six  inches  across.  Tho  sepals, 
of  which  tho  upper  one  was  the  narrowest,  were  concave, 
cream-white,  freckled  with  rose  on  tho  outside  ;  the  two  lower 
ones  densely  spotted  with  purple  on  the  surface.  The  column 
was  long,  nearly  terete  at  the  lower-half,  and  winged  in  the 
upper  part,  pale  green,  spotted  p'irple.  The  very  remark- 
able lip  was  long  and  narrow  in  the  basal  portion,  dark 
purple,  with  an  ivory-white  blotch.  Tho  mesochile,  or 
middle  division,  was  composed  of  two  large  triangulir 
blades,  densely  spotted  with  red,  the  front  angli  of  each 
bearing  a  long  bristle-like  process.  The  epichile,  or  front 
portion,  resembled  a  long  thick  tongue,  and  was  also 
spotted.  Avery  remarkable  plant.  It  secure!  a  First-class 
Certificate.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  also  showed  a  grand  in- 
florescence of  Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  bearing  seven  flowers  ; 
the  fine  Odontoglossum X  excellent  Sinderianum,  Habenaria 
rhodocheila,  variet  es  of  Lselia  tenebrosa,  Masdevallia  Bar- 
heana,  and  Micro$tylis  bella. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Birt,  Claro  Lwn,  East  Sheen  (gr. , 
Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  showed  the  be  lutiful  L*lio-Cattleya  X 
Cauhamiana  var.  Joyce  Wigan,  a  superb  and  large  flower, 
with  the  sepals  and  pet  lis  silvery-white  delicately  veined  aDd 
tinged  with  rose  colour,  and  a  very  handsome  labellum, 
much  resembling  that  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  and  of  an 
intense  purple -crimson  (Award  of  Merit).  In  the  same 
collection  were  the  typical  L.-C.  X  Canhamiana  ;  Sobralia  x 
Wiganiie,  a  natural  hybrid  imported  with  S.  xantholeuca 
(which  was  also  shown).  It  has  a  very  large  flower  of  a  soft 
yellow  tinged  with  rose.  Also  with  it  were  Sobralia  Veitchi 
aurea,  a  clear  yellow  seedling  variation  of  the  pretty  garden 
hybrid. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  staged  a  very  fine  group  made  up  of  forms  of 
Cattleya  Mossia3,C.  Mendeli,  C.  Warscewiczii,  and  other  showy 
species.  With  them  were  many  remarkable  hybrids,  pro- 
minent bring  Cattleya  x  Adela(Triana?i  $,  Percivaliana  <J),  a 
very  handsome  novelty  with  lilac  rose-tinted  sepals  and 
petals,  and  rich  dark  purple-coloured  lip  (Award  of  Merit) ; 
Cattleya  X  Harold  var.  Clarissa  (Giskellianax  Warscewiczii), 
a  very  fine,  rose-coloured  flower,  with  a  lip  of  crimson  colour 
in  the  front  part ;  several  fine  forms  of  Laslio-Cattleya  x 
Canhamiana,  Cattleya  x  Gertrude  (superba  X  Mosslse), 
Lalio-Cattleya  x  Hippolyta  aurantiaca,  with  slightly  darker 
purple  lines  in  tho  lip  than  the  flower  formerly  shown  ; 
Lselia  x  Stella,  Epipkronitis  x  Veitchi,  fine  pmfuls  of  Disa 
x  Veitchi,  Cypripedium  x  Euryale,  and  other  Cypripe- 
diums,  a  grand  plant  of  the  rose-coloured  Phalamopsis  x 
Ludde-violacei,  and  other  fine  hybrids.  Messrs.  Veitch  also 
showed  some  good  Ladia  purpurata,  the  richly-coloured 
Phaius  bicolor  purpurascens  ;  and  the  remarkable  Vanda 
cristata  superba.  The  group  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  for  a  fine  group,  in  which  were 
at  least  two  grand  novelties.  These  were  the  handsome 
Cypripedium  x  rAusoni(Morgania?x  Rothschildianum),  a  fine 
hybrid  which  in  many  features,  and  especially  in  the  breadth 
of  its  ivory-white,  purple-spotted  petals,  resembled  the  famed 
C.  Stonei  platytrenium.  The  upper  sepal  is  of  ivory-white, 
furnished  with  numerous  purple  lines,  and  tho  lower 
one  is  similar,  but  smaller,  and  the  lip  creamy-white, 
with  rose  -  coloured  face  (First  -  Class  Certificate) ;  and 
C.  x  Mrs.  Reginald  Young  (Lowi  x  Sandcriauum),  a  very 
handsome  and  quaint-looking  cross,  iu  which  the  curved 
ribbon-like  petals  of  C.  Sandcrianum,  with  their  charac- 
teristic undulation,  was  well  displayed.  The  flower  was  aho 
of  that  lurid  reddish-yellow,  with  brownish  markings  seen 
in  that  species  (First-class  Certilicate).  Also  in  this  group 
were  a  very  fine  show  of  large -flowered  Cattleyas,  one  fine 
C.  Mossiit  Reiaeckiana  being  specially  attractive;  also  Epi- 
dendrum  prism atoearpura,  with  four  spikes  ;  some  fine  Onci- 
dium  crispum,  varieties  of  Ladia  tenebrosa,  Cypripedium 
T.  B.  Haywood,  and  C  LawreDceanum,  Bush  Hill  var.,  very 
dark-coloured. 

Messr-i.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nur- 
series, Upper  Ilolloway,  secured  a  Silver  Banksian  Modal 
for  an  effective  group,  in  which  were  Lielio-Cattleya  X 
Edouard  Andre,  a  pretty  hybrid  of  the  L.-'J.  X  Canhamiana 
class,  with  nearly  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  lip  of 
velvety-purple  hue;  Cattleya  x  Breauteana  (superba  X 
Loddigesii),  which  retained  much  of  the  features  of  C. 
superba  ;  the  pretty  Cypripedium  Lebaudyanum,  C.  X 
IlarriBianum  suporbum,  and  other  Cypripediums ;  Pesca- 
torea  Lehmanni,  Acridcs  expansuni,  varieties  of  Ladia 
tenebrosa,  Thunia  Marshalliana,  and  other  showy  species. 

Messrs.  Stanley  Mores  &  Ashton,  Southgate,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  ..Banksian  Medal  for  an  effective  group  of 
Cattleyas,  with  which  wero  Lslia  tenebrosa,  L.  purpurata, 
Miltonia  vexillaria,  Stanhopea  tigrina  Ashtoni,  Ly caste 
Deppoi  vircus,  with  green  sepals;  IebUa  tenebrosa  aurea, 
and  other  varieties  of  L,  tenebrosa,  a  grand  Odontoglossum 
luteo-purpurcum,  Oncidlum  spilopterum,  O.  Lanceanum,  0. 
Papilio,  Cattleya  Sehilleriana,  Monnodes  pardinum,  Chysis 
aurea,  &c. 

Leoi'Olo  dc  Rotuscfi.ld,  Esq.,  Gunnersbuiy  House, 
Acton  (gr.,  Mr.  Jas.  HikIsod),  showed  the  clear  yellow  Mor- 
modes  pardinum  unicolor.  W.  Gillett,  Esq.,  Fair  Oak, 
Bishopstoke  (gr  ,  Mr.  Carr),  showed  a  noble  form  of  Lailia 
purpjrata.  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq..  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin,  Dublin,  sent  three  very  distinct  forms  of  Masde- 
vallia Chimera.  F.  P.  White,  Esq.,  The  Willows,  Wargrave, 
Twyfordfgr.,  Mr.  W.  Pope),  showed  Cattleya  guttata  with 
thirty-two  flowers  on  a  spike. 
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De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks  (gr.,  Mr.  S. 
Cooke),  showed  Odontoglossum  x  excellens  "  Mrs.  De  B. 
Crawshay,"  a  most  remarkable  variation,  with  clear,  bright 
yellow  (lower  of  thick  texturo  bearing  some  large  chestnut- 
brown  blotches.  The  labcllum,  which  resembled  O. 
triumphans  in  form,  had  a  white  base,  a.^  have  the  petals  in 
a  lesser  degree,  its  centre  was  decorated  with  a  large 
chestnut- coloured  blotch,  and  the  apex  was  yellow. 

Thos.  McM*;L';kin,  Esq.,  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood 
fgr.,  Mr.  A.  Wright),  showed  the  fine  Cypripedium  Roths- 
childianum  Falkland  Park  var.  T.  W.  Swinburne,  Esq., 
Corndoan  Hall,  Winchconibe,  sent  two  tlowors  of  ^rand  form 
of  Sophronitis  grandirlora,  that  named  "  giganteum  "  being 
:V\  inches  across.  The  Rev.  E.  Hanlkv,  Royal  Creseut,  Bath, 
sent  flowers  of  Cattleya  Mossi;e  Wagneri. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present :  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  chairman ;  and  Messrs.  Jos. 
Cheal,  Jas.  IT.  Veitcb,  W.  Poupart,  A.  F.  BaiTon,  M.  G. 
Gleeson,  W.  Pope,  Alex.  Dean,  J.  W.  Bates,  W.  J.  Empson, 
Geo.  Wythes,  H.  Balderson,  F.  Q.  Lane,  G.  Norman,  J.  Wil- 
lard,  Robt.  Fife,  and  T.  J.  Saltmarsh. 

A  most  attractive  exhibit  of  Tomato  fruits  was  made  by 
Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gr.  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gun- 
nerubury  House,  Acton.  Sprays  of  fruit  were  shown,  and 
also  pretty  baskets  filled  with  some  of  the  following  and 
other  varieties :  —Abundance,  Golden  Jubilee,  Peachblow, 
Sutton's  Dessert,  Best-of-AU  ;  all  of  these  were  represented 
by  good  fruits.  Early  Rivers'  and  Bigarreau  de  Sclireken 
Cherries  from  an  out-of-doors  wall  with  south  aspect  in  same 
garden  were  also  very  fine  (Silver-gilt  Banksiau  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea, 
showei  some  fine  fruits  of  Cherry  Guigne  d'Annonay.  This 
is  a  good  early  Cherry,  and  in  this  instance  it  was  about  ten 
diys  earlier  Irom  pyramids  than  Early  Rivers. 

Excellent  fruits  of  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Wytiies,  Syou  House  Gardens. 

A  magnificent  new  Peach  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  T.  F. 
RtVERi  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth.  This  is  named  7 ho3. 
Rivers,  and  is  described  as  a  late  vaiiety.  All  the  fruits 
shown  were  of  large  and  capital  colour,  and  the  flavour  was 
by  no  means  poor.  They  were  forced  in  a  house  started  on 
December  iO, 1S97  ;  and  Cardinal  aud  Early  Rivers',  Nectarine, 
from  the  satne  house,  were  lipe  in  April  and  May.  The  new 
Peach,  it  is  said,  succeeds  equally  well  in  a  late  house,  and 
it  will  be  likely  to  prove  a  vakable  addition  to  our  late 
Peaches  (First-clasB  Certificate). 

A  Silver-gilt  Kuightian  Medal  was  recommended  to  a 
collection  of  nine  first-class  fruits  of  the  Queen  Pine,  shown 
by  A.  Von  Andre,  Esq.,  The  Warren  House,  Stanmore.  These 
fruits  averaged  5&  lb.  each  iu  weight,  and  in  appearance  were 
perfect. 

From  I  J.  Rolfe,  Esq.,  Stamford-le-Hope,  Essex,  were 
shown  numerous  fruits  and  sprays  of  some  of  Tomato  Rolfe's 
SeedliDg,  a  large  heavy,  perfection-typed  fruit.  Five  of  the 
bunches  weighed  l\\  lb.  The  variety  is  now  being  tested  at 
Chiiwick  (Cultural  Commendation  \ 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

JuKe  17. — A  very  interesting  lecture  on  "  Cactaceous 
Plants  "  was  delivered  before  the  members  of  this  Society  by 
Mr.  H.  G.  Bourne,  F.R.H.S.  (Alexandra  Palace  GoM 
Medallist),  at  their  meeting  on  Friday. 

After  prefacing  his  remarks  with  the  desiie  that  more 
interest  should  be  taken  in  these  plants,  he  said  :— 

The  laws  of  culture  which  1  shall  propound  to-night  are  of 
my  own  framing,  the  results  of  my  own  experience,  and  I  am 
confident  if  followed  correctly  will  wori  out  the  best  results. 
Taken  generally,  there  are  about  10.0  varieties  of  Cacti, 
true  or  proper,  in  about  fifteen  genera.  They  were  mostly 
children  of  the  tropics,  though  some  of  them  were  nearly 
hardy  in  this  country.  Among  these  were  Opuntia,  Piccolo- 
mini,  Rafionesquiana,  Echinocactus  Simpsoni.  These  will 
reward  with  a  mass  of  bloom  during  the  summer.  They 
should  be  planted  on  rock  work,  having  a  south  aspect,  in 
equal  parts  of  good  sandy  loam  and  brick-rubbl*.  Perfect 
drainage  is  needful,  and  they  are  best  covered  by  moveable 
hand-lights  during  the  heavy  autumnal  rains.  In  Jrames 
their  culture  is  good,  this  being  a  method  extensively  resorted 
to  by  Con  inental  growers ;  but  owing  to  climatic  changes, 
the  best  method  of  cultivation  in  this  country  is  undoubtedly 
the  greenhouse. 

As  regards  temperature,  it  may  be  surprising  to  some  t  > 
hear  it  never  can  run  up  too  high,  assuming  that  ventilation 
be  properly  attended  to.  This  of  course  applies  to  solar  heat. 
When  this  begins  to  fail  in  the  autumn,  firing  must  of  neces- 
sity be  caiefully  attended  to.  A  temperature  of  G0°  to  tbD 
by  day,  and  50°  to  50  by  night,  will  keep  the  plants  in 
good  health ;  and  here  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
that  careful  attention  to  temperature  is  a  good  preventative 
against  all  sorts  of  insect  pests.  There  was  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  what  constituted  a  fit  and  proper  soil  for 
the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Cactus.  My  experience  has 
been  such  as  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  good  rub 
maiden  loam,  fine  sand,  and  brick-rubble,  in  equal  propor- 
tions, will  grow  most  varieties  well,  though  if  a  few  pounds 
of  oyster-shells  and  nodules  of  charcoal  can  be  included,  so 
much  the  better.  Many  growers  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
addition  of  manure  to  the  compost  for  Cacti,  but  I  must 
humbly  express  my  disapproval  of  this  practice.  My  reason 
for  so  doing  is  the  following  :— Many  varieties  of  Cacti  are 
Bubject   to  sudden  rotting  off  during  a  damp,  foggy  winter, 


and  I  am  certain  that  the  rank,  excessively  sappy  growth 
caused  by  the  addition  of  animal  manure  not  becoming  suffi- 
ciently ripened  is  the  great  fault.  Mr.  Lees  will  tell  you  that 
this  ovor-indulgence  in  manures  is  detrimental  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Autumn  Queen,  and  1  venture  to  assure  you  that 
the  same  applies  to  the  Cactus  family.  Now,  before  we  proceed 
any  further,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  there  is  anything 
particularly  difficult  in  the  cultivation  of  any  genus  of  the 
Cactus  tribe ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  proper  and  careful 
attention  to  a  few  little  details  which  in  themselves  are  all- 
important,  and  the  neglect  of  which  will  soon  be  manifest  in 
unhealthy  appearances  of  plants  and  adequate  loss  of  bloom. 
When  you  receive  some  Cactus  cuttings  or  plants  from  a 
friend  or  dealer,  carefully  overhaul  them  for  insect  pests. 
Should  these  bo  present  in  the  form  either  o£  Thrips-scale, 
mealy-bug,  or  green  or  black  fly,  immediate  operations  must 
be  put  in  force  to  eradicate  them.  Undoubtedly  the  best 
remedy  for  fly  is  tobacco.  Isolate  the  plants  in  a  frame,  and 
smoke  them  on  two  consecutive  evenings,  taking  care  that 
the  stems  of  the  plants  are  at  the  time  quite  dry.  This  will 
strongly  influence  the  effect  of  the  smoke.  They  can  be  well 
washed  with  the  syringe  prior  to  their  removal  to  the  house, 
not  forgetting,  if  the  soil  be  wet,  to  turn  the  pots  on  their 
sides,  and  apply  the  syringe  as  much  as  possible  sideways. 
If  the  pest  assumes  the  form  of  scale,  Thrips,  or  bug,  dip 
the  cuttings  or  plants  into  a  solution  of  3  oz.  of  soft-soap  to 
one  gallon  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  100°  to  125°,  for  ten 
or  fifteen  seconds.  Some  amateur  growers  seem  to  bo  afraid 
to  give  water  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  the  plants  during  the 
growing  season,  and  this  is  one  great  reason  why  they  so 
soon  become  attacked  both  above  and  uuder  ground.  St  we 
see  that  from  April  to  August,  dining  which  period  most 
varieties  put  on  their  new  growth,  water  must  be  freely 
applied  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead  by  means  of  the 
syringe.  The  question  so  often  met  with  — How  often  ought 
I  to  water  my  plants  ?— can  only  be  answered  thus  :  Give  the 
plants  plenty  of  water  when  they  require  it,  and  when  not 
do  not  apply  it.  This  question  of  the  application  of  water  is 
also  a  very  important  one,  the  presence  of  insects  as  already 
mentioned  often  being  traceable  to  neglect. 

it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  removal  of  insects  from 
a  Cactus  is  slightly  hampered  by  surroundings.  These  arc 
the  spines,  and  in  reference  to  their  power  of  penetration  it 
is  better  to  accept  the  word  of  one  who  knows  by  his  own 
experience  than  to  experiment  yourselves.  Some  spines,  on 
vaiieties  such  SL^  Echinocactus  texensis,  E.  cornigerus,  Brevi- 
hamatus  (central  one  only),  are  hooked,  and  will  make  as 
frightful  a  gash  as  a  tiger-cub's  claws.  While  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  spines,  I  should  like  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that 
the  variation  of  colour  in  the  spines  is  one  of  the  many 
attractions  which  the  members  of  the  Cactus  family  possess. 
One  of  the  finest  examples  of  this  peculiarity  is  found  in 
Echinocactus  Grusoni  (the  Golden  Cactus).  Echinocactus 
aureus  is  another  fine  goldan  -  f-pined  sort  (but  rather 
rare),  while  in  Echinccac  us  bicolor  the  spines  &rj  so 
o  bging  as  to  assume  tints  of  yellow,  red,  and  ambar 
colour,  forming  a  fine  contrast  to  its  rosy  -  purple 
flowers.  In  Echinocactus  begium  the  spines  are  white, 
tipped  with  purple.  E.  cornigerus  has  broai  purple  spines, 
which  are  as  strong  as  steel.  The  spines  of  the  Echino- 
cereus  candicins  (the  Rainbow  Cactus),  has  spines  which 
are  all  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  should  be  included  in  all 
c  Elections.  The  colours  of  the  stems  of  some  varieties  of 
Cereus  are  also  very  attractive.  Cereus  Jamacaru  is  a 
striking  plant  by  reason  of  the  fine  blue  colour  of  its  stem. 
Somo  of  the  members  of  the  genera— Cereus  mammillaria 
and  Echinocactu-i— aro  remirkablo  for  the  handsome  fruits 
wbirh  they  produce.  Theee  fruits  are  form  d  after  the 
floweiing  period,  and  are  particularly  handsome.  The  pro- 
pagation of  Cacti  is  a  very  simple  process,  consisting  of  seeds, 
cuttings  and  offsets  ;  I  prefer  the  propagation  rather  from 
cuttings  than  seed,  because  in  the  case  of  the  lalter  there  is 
a  possible  doubt  of  your  getting  it  fresh. 

The  speaker  then  followed  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
so  closely-allied  plant*,  Succulents,  and  was  accorded  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  at  the  close. 


HORTICULTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL  S0CIETYS  SHOW, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Junk  20.— The  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
opened  <>u  the  above  date  in  fine  weather,  at  the  ancient 
borough  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  whoa  i  inhabitants  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  display  of  bunting.  The  showyard  was 
situated  in  Four  Oaks  Park,  a  distance  of  0  miles  from  Bir- 
mingham, and  the  success  of  the  show  was  largely  dependent 
on  the  assistance  of  the  various  railway  companies.  The 
number  of  visitors  on  Monday  cannot  compare  with  those 
visiting  Manchester  last  year,  2642  persons  having  passed  the 
turnstiles,  against  4547  at  the  latter  city  last  year.  At  Bir- 
mingham in  1S76  on  the  first  day  of  the  show  the  visitors 
numbered  5256. 

The  first  object  to  notice  on  entering  the  park  was  Messrs. 
Sutton"  A  Sons'  stand  of  garden  and  farm  Beeds  and  pr  >duce, 
displayed  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  a  seed-tester  and  ger- 
minator  forming  a  noteworthy  feature  of  tho  exhibit. 
Another  novel  feature  was  a  panoramic  exhibit  of  photo- 
graphic illustrations  of  vegetables  and  flowers  raised  by 
themselves  or  their  customers.  A  fine  group  of  Gloxinia 
plants  was  also  exhibited,  in  order  to  show  the  great  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  this  beautiful 
and  popular  flower.  Potatos  were  represented  by  about 
twenty-five    varieties,    some    of    the    best   being  Sutton's 


Windsor  Castle,  Supreme,  Triumph,  Satisfaction,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Reliance,  and  the  Flourball.  The  Arm  likewise 
showed  Peas  in  capital  form  as  grown  in  flower-pots,  tho 
variety  May  Queen  being  especially  notable  for  its  heavy 
crop  of  pods.  The  climbing  French  Bean,  with  a  profusion 
of  pods,  was  also  shown  as  grown  in  flowerpots.  The 
Dessert  and  Golden  Nugget  Tomato  formed  a  prominent 
part  of  the  display,  the  former  being  a  very  prolific  variety, 
and  excellent  for  consuming  in  the  raw  state.  There  was 
much  more  in  this  stand  that  appealed  more  to  farmers  than 
gardeners,  of  which  wo  omit  notice. 

The  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  of  Stourbridge,  had  perhaps 
the  most  imposing  section  of  the  stand,  viz.,  that  devoted  to 
flowers,  where  Webbs'  tuporb  strains  were  represented  by 
really  fine  plants  in  bloom  of  Calceolaria,  Begonia,  Petunia, 
Sweet  Peas,  Stocks,  Liliunis,  Gladioli,  aic.  Vegetables  tonne. 1 
another  meritorious  collection,  tho  Beans,  Parsnips.  Cucum- 
bers, Tomatos,  Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  Leeks,  Onions  and 
Lettuce  being  the  finest  we  hive  seen  for  so  early  in  the 
season.  Webbs'  new  Peas  Pioneer  and  Senator  growing  in 
pots,  shnwed  a  profusion  of  long  well-fllled  pods,  whilst  among 
the  varieties  of  Potatos  Webbs'  New  Motor  was  conspicuous 
for  its  large  size  and  splendid  quality.  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons 
had  decorated  tho  exterior  of  the  Hall  with  ornamental 
lawns,  flowering  plants,  Palms,  <Slc.,  adding  materially  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  show-yard. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  4  Co.,  of  High  Holborn,  London, 
had  an  imposing  erection  100  feet  in  length,  containing 
numerous  fine  specimens  of  roots  and  cereals,  besides  a 
miniature  lawn  formed  of  the  finest  grasses,  and  groups  of 
cut  flowers  brought  from  their  flower  farm  at  St.  Osyth  in 
Essex. 

Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne,  nurserymen,  Carlisle, 
exhibited  their  new  Holly,  Golden  King,  and  a  striking 
variety  of  Cupressus  macrocarpa  named  lutea,  both  acquisi- 
tions to  the  garden. 

Messrs.  Harrison,  of  Leicester,  showed  excellently  and 
well  garden  together  with  farm  productions,  and  we  noted 
a  fine  late  Broccoli  named  Harrison's  Victoria,  very  weighty, 
and  as  shown,  in  grand  condition.  Good  examples  of  the 
Leek,  Pea,  Cucumber,  and  other  vegetables  were  remarked 
in  this  stand.  Messrs.  Dicksons,  of  Chester,  exhibits  pro. 
ductions  of  the  farm  and  garden.  The  nor.  icultural  building- 
trade  was  well  represented  by  Duncan  Tucker,  of 
Tottenham  ;  Messenger  &  Co.,  Loughborough  ;  Wrinch  & 
Son,  of  Ipswich  and  London  ;  whilst  Messrs.  Bayliss  &: 
Inman  had  some  unique  rustic-work  in  the  form  of  summer- 
houses  and  garden-seats.  Messrs.  Ransom  e  showed  largely 
la«n-mowing  machines.  The  excellent  garden  pottery  of 
C  nwayG.  Warne,  Ltd.,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare, 
was  largely  in  evidence. 


RYDE,     ISLE     OF     WIGHT. 

June  23.  -The  fourteenth  annual  Rose  Show  was  held  at 
Westmont  on  the  above  date,  and  was  opened  by  the  Mayor 
(Alderman  E.  Marvin,  J. P.).  The  exhibits  were  numerous, 
and  of  better  quality  than  last  year. 

Tho  Gold  Medal  for  thirty-six  cut  Roses  was  won  by  Mr. 
F.  Cant,  and  the  Silver  Medal  by  Mr.  U.  E.  Wfst. 

Open  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  only.— Mr.  J.  O.  Brook  received 
a  Silver-gilt  Medal,  and  Mrs.  Murray  a  Silver  Medal  for 
twenty-four  cut  Roses. 

Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  of  Shirley,  staged  a  fine  collection  of 
Pinks  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  received  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Horticultural  Imperial  Association's  Certificate  or 
Cultural  Merit. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Goole,  Ryde,  staged  a  non-eompetitive  exhibit 
of  Pelargonium  cut  blooms. 


BATH  SHOW  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ROSE. 

June  23.— In  connection  with  the  Bath  Floral  Fete  aud 
Bind  Committee,  the  National  Rose  Society  held  their 
annual  southern  provincial  exhibition  in  the  Sydney  Gardens, 
Bath,  glorious  weather  prevailing.  The  date  is  a  week 
earlier  than  usual,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  backward- 
ness of  the  season,  prevented  many  noted  rosarians  from 
competing,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  exhibits  were  not  so 
numerous  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  But  despite 
the  frowns  of  Nature,  the  show  was  in  every  way  good  ;  the 
exhibits,  without  exception,  were  remarkable  for  quality, 
in  fact,  one  could  scarcely  imagine  Tea  Roses  being  in  finer 
condition.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  show  were  the 
garden  ltosos,  the  Tea  Roses,  and  the  groups  of  miscellaneous 
plants. 

Ro.^e;,  Nurserymen  only. 

For  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  prize  a  Silver 
Cup,  presented  by  thu  Mayor  of  Bath,  the  winner  was  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester.  He  staged  a  lovely  collection  of 
blooms,  includ  ng  the  varieties  Madamo  Cusin,  Caroline 
Testout,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Lady  Fitzwilliam,  Annie 
Laxton,  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria,  and  Mirie  Van  Houtte.  In 
this  class  the  flowers  of  each  competitor  were  clean,  of  good 
quality,  aud  well  developed.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son, 
Colchester,  took  tho  2nd  place  ;  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co., 
of  Colchester,  the  3rd. 

For  the  best  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  singl  bloom 
varieties,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  was  1st  with  what  was 
one  of  the  best  lots  present,  which  composed  fine  examples 
of  LadyM.  Fitzwilliam,  White  Lady,  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs  W. 
J.  Grant,  aud  Innocente  Pirola.  Messrs.  J.  B.  Burrell  &  Co., 
Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  were  2nd, 
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Messrs.  D.  Prior  &l  Son  took  the  1st  prize  for  twenty-four 
distinct  varieties  in  trusses  of  three  blooms,  his  best  blooms 
being  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  White  Lady,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and 
Lady  M.  Fitzwilliam  ;  Messrs.  F.  Cast  &_Co.  were  2nd. 

For  the  best  twelve  single  blooms  of  any  Rose,  except  Tea 
or  Noisette,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  <fc  Son  were  placed  1st  with 
the  variety  Lady  M.  Fitzwilliam  ;  and  Messrs.  B.  Cant  with 
Madame  Gabrielle  Luizet. 

In  the  Tea  and  Noisette  section  of  the  schedule,  the 
best  twenty-four  blooms  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Prince, 
Oxford.  His  blooms  of  Princess  of  Wales  and  C.mtesse  de 
Nadaillac  were  unusually  fine  ones. 

Gardm  Roses.—  Thirty-six  varieties  in  not  less  than  three 
trussesin  each,  Messrs.  Coolino&Son  were  1st  with  the  finest 
collection  of  these  pretty  Roses  ever  exhibited  at  Bath.  All 
sections  of  these  Roses  were  well  represented,  and  included 
their  new  hybrid  Bourbon  Rose  Purity.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
showed  a  collection  of  garden  Roses,  which  made  a  good  2nd. 

Open  Classes. 

The  National  Rose  Society's  much-enveted  Gold  Medal,  for 
three  trusses  of  any  new  seedling  Rose  or  distinct  sport 
(either  not  yet  in  commerce,  or  not  distributed  earlier  than 
November,  1S97),  was  won  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Son, 
nurseiymen  of  Newtownards,  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  with  lovely 
blooms  of  their  new  Rose,  Miss  Bessie  Brown. 

The  Tea  or  Noisette  Section  of  Roses,  in  twelve  varieties, 
shown  in  triplets,  brought  together  a  fine  lot  of  blooms,  and 
Mr.  G.  Prince  was  1st,  especially  good  being  hie  blooms  of 
Cleopatra,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  the  S.  A.  Prince,  and  C.  de 
Nadaillac. 

For  the  best  twelve  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  Mr.  G. 
Prince  was  again  1st  with  a  beautiful  stand  of  well-formed 
an1  richly-coloured  Mareehal  Niel  ;  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was 
2nd  with  lovely  flowers  of  the  variety  Cleopatra. 

For  the  best  twelve  single-flowered  Roses,  of  the  section 
"Garden  or  Decoralive,"  in  not  less  than  three  trusses  of 
each,  1st,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  nurserymen,  Cheshunt. 

The  Amateur  Classes 

For  the  best  twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  A.  H.  Gray, 
Esq.,  Bath,  was  1st  in  this,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
classes  for  amateurs,  and  carries  Cooling's  Cup  as  its  best 
prize.  .The  winning  box  contained  well-developed  flowers, 
an  1  judiciously  selected  in  regard  to  colours.  There  were 
incluiied :  Maman  Cochet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Princess 
Beatrice,  The  Bride,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Catherine  Merrnet, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Anna  Olivier,  Golden  Gate,  Souvenir 
d'Elise  Vardon,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  and  Marechal  Niel. 
The  2nd  prize  was  taken  by  that  eminent rosarian,  Rev.  J.  II. 
Pemberton.  who  showed  extra  fine  blooms  of  Caroline 
Testout,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  La  France,  Marchioness  of 
Dufferin,  Jean  Ducher,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  And  the 
3rd  prize  was  taken  by  S.  P.  Bvdd,  Esq  ,  whose  best  flowers 
were  Mrs.  B.  S.  Crawford,  Madame  Cusin,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Ethel  Brownlow,  and  Rubens. 

For  the  best  eighteen  blooms  of  the  so-called  "  Exhibition 
Roses  "  of  the  National  Rose  Society's  Catalogue,  and  includ- 
ing Teas  and  Noisettes,  A.  H.  Gray,  Esq.,  was  let,  with 
flowers  of  great  beauty  ;  especially  so  were  the  varieties 
Anna  Olivier  and  Edith  Gifford.  The  exhibitors  in  this 
competition  must  be  growers  of  not  fewer  than  2000  plants. 

The  Prince  Memorial  Cup,  which  is  the  1st  prize  in  a  com- 
petition among  growers  of  not  fewer  than  500  plants,  and 
must  be  won  for  exhibition  varieties,  fell  to  Mr.  Conway 
Jones,  Gloucester,  whose  box  of  twelve  varieties  included 
some  that  were  unusually  beautiful,  well -developed  blooms. 

Rev.  J.  II.  Pemberton  took  the  lstprizef-.r  eighteen  varie- 
tiee  of  garden  Roses. 

Best  Blooms,  Nurserymen. 

The  National  Rose  Society's  Silver  Medal,  of  whieh  six  aio 
awarded,  was  won  for  Hybrid  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  by 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Son,  with  the  variety  Tom  Wood. 
The  Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  BuhRELi.  for  the 
best  Hybrid  Tea,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  ;  for  the  best  bloom, 
Tea  or  Noisette,  to  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford,  for  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac. 

The  Medals  fell  to  amateurs  as  follows  :-To  S.  P.  Budd, 
Esq.,  in  the  Hybrid  Tea,  Tea,  or  Noisette  classes,  for  a  bloom 
of  Alphonse  Soupert;  to  H.  Gray,  Esq.,  for  Hybrid  Tea 
Caroline  Testout;  and  to  tho  Rev.  J.  Pemberton,  for 
Maman  Cochet. 

The  local  classes  for  amateurs  were  well  represented,  and 
some  very  fine  blooms  were  shown,  generally  of  varieties 
previously  mentioned. 

The  show  was  considerably  augmented  by  other  exhibits, 
as,  for  example,  an  excellent  group  arranged  for  effect  from 
Mr.  J.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  the  form  of  the  group  being 
oblong.  The  plants  which  were  employed  included  Cattleya 
citrina  in  quantity,  and  other  species  of  Orchids,  Codiamms, 
and  Caladiums.  Mr.  Cater  was  2nd  for  an  excellent  group 
that  also  comprised  many  well-grown  Orchids  beautifully- 
flowered,  notable  being  plante  of  Cattleya  Morgani,  C  Men- 
deli,  and  C  Mossi;i>.  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter, 
stagedasplendid  lot  of  herbaceous  perennials  as  cut  flowers, 
together  with  rare  species  of  plants  grown  in  pots,  viz  , 
Acalypha  Sanderiana,  A  Godsefliana,  and  Dracama  Sandcri. 
These  exhibitors  had  arranged  a  minature  specimen  of  rock- 
work.  Messrs.  Cooling  staged  an  excellent  group  of 
herbaceous  Punnies,  as  bad  also  Mr.  White,  Worcester;  and 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  made  a  great  display 
of  herbacoous  perennial  and  bulbous  plants ;  and  Mr.  F. 
Hooper,  Bath,  showed  a  very  creditable  group  of  Tansies 
and  Violas. 


Mr.  Gould,  Rock  Hall,  Bath,  vice-President  National 
Cactus  Society,  received  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  a  largo  and 
interesting  collection  of  Cacti,  in  which  were  many  rare 
species. 

The  Conference. 

During  the  afternoun  a  conference  was  held,  and  Mr.  W.  F. 
Cooling  in  compliance  with  a  request  from  the  N.  R.  .S., 
opened  a  discussion  by  reading  a  paper  on  "  How  different 
kinds  of  Roses  should  be  pruned."  This  was  followed  by  a 
discussion  in  which  several  leading  rosarians  took  part.  A 
feature  of  the  discussion  was  the  laying  down  of  the  principle 
that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  pruning  so  as  to 
produce  Roses  for  show,  and  pruning  for  garden  ornamenta- 
tion. In  summing  up  his  paper,  Mr.  Cooling  said  the  points 
upon  which  he  wished  to  lay  stress  were(l),  That  a  certain 
section  of  Roses  should  not  be  pruned  in  the  spring.  (2), 
That  H.P.  and  T.  Rosen  intended  for  garden  decoration  did 
not  require  suchhi.rd  pruning  as  was  usually  recommenced. 
(S»,  That  the  most  important  point  in  all  pruning,  at  what- 
ever time  it  was  performed,  and  with  whatever  variety,  was 
the  cutting  out  of  all  growths  that  had  flowered  to  bring 
about  as  it  were  a  renewal  of  the  plant ;  and  lastly  the 
peculiarity  of  certain  varieties.  The  chairman,  Mr.  R.  B. 
Cater,  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cooling  for  his 
paper. 

WINDSOR,    ETON,    AND    DISTRICT 
ROSE   AND    HORTICULTURAL. 

June  25. — The  royal  borough  of  Windsor  has  a  pretty 
little  exhibition  each  year,  and  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
horticultural  show,  having  absolutely  none  of  the  variety 
attractions  that  have  been  found  to  be  so  essential  to  the 
prosperous  existence  of  many  societies. 

But  the  one  we  visited  on  Saturday  last,  like  some  of  its 
predecessors,  was  held  on  the  slopes,  just  under  the  very 
walls  of  the  Castle,  and  with  the  patronage  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  devotion  of  an  energetic  secretary  in  Mr.  Romaine, 
the  Society  seems  to  get  along  comfortably  enough. 

From  our  point  of  view,  interest  centres  chiefly  in  the 
Roses  shown  in  the  open  classes,  beyond  which  the  exhibits 
are  purely  of  local  contribution.  But  there  are  usually  good 
Ro.;es  at  Windsor,  and  this  year  those  staged  were  the 
best  seen  this  season  up  t)  last  Saturday,  being  of  much 
better  quality  than  those  at  the  National  Society's  show  at 
Bath  earlier  in  tho  week.  But  the  good  Roses  cost  the 
Society  something,  for  Mr.  B.  R.  CaNT  won  the  Queen's 
Challenge  Cup  for  the  second  lime  in  succession,  and  it  has 
become  his  property,  a  fact  that  the  Secretary  refemd  to 
good-humou  edly  as  "a  blow."  Below  we  give  details 
concerning  the  Roses,  and  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  more 
loc  1  exhibitors. 

Open  Rose  Classes. 

Proof  that  the  Queen's  Silver  Cup,  value  10  guineas,  was  a 
coveted  prize,  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  there  were  six 
competitors  in  tho  class.  The  schedule  called  for  forty- 
eight  blooms,  distinct,  and  one  collection  was  disqualified 
for  inadvertently  failiug  to  comply  with  this  condition. 

The  two  best  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  B.  Cant  &  Sons,  and 
D.  Prior  &  Sons,  both  Colchester  firms.  The  judges  decided 
in  favour  of  Messrs.  Cant,  and  as  this  firm  won  the  Cup  last 
season,  it  now  becomes  their  property.  The  1st  prize  collec- 
tion contained  an  even  lot  of  flowers,  few  of  thera  being  of 
extra  or  inferior  quality.  Some  of  the  best,  however,  were 
Madame  Gabrielle  Luizet,  Magna  Charta,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Marquise  Litta,  Cleopatra,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Madame  Cusin,  and  Catherine  Merrnet.  In 
Messrs.  A.  Prior  &  Son's  exhibit  there  were  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  following  varieties :— White  Lady,  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison,  Heinrich  Schultheiss,  Magna  Charta,  and  Mrs. 
John  Laing.  There  was  scarcely  a  point  diff  rence  in  the 
two  exhibits.  The  3rd  prize  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Habk- 
nes-s  &  Sons,  Hitchin,  Herts,  and  Bedale,  Yorkshire  ;  the 
other  exhibitors  being  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford.  The  Teas  in  the 
last- mentioned  exhibitor's  stand  were  very  fine,  and  included 
a  splendid  bloom  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac. 

The  best  collection  of  eighteen  blooms,  Teas  or  Noisettes, 
came  from  Mr.  Prince,  whose  flowers  generally  were 
of  good  average  quality.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &l  Co.  beat  Messrs. 
Prior  &  Son  for  2nd  place.  Mr.  Prince's  varieties  included 
Cleopatra,  The  Bride,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Catherine 
Merrnet,  Princess  of  Wales,  Madame  Cusin,  Maman  Cochet, 
Alba  rosea,  Medea,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  and  Princess 
Beatrice. 

Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cant  was  1st  for  twelve  distinct  Roses  in 
trebles,  such  varieties  as  Gustave  Piganeau,  Ulrich  Brunnor, 
Madame  Gabrielle  Luizet,  and  Marquise  Litta  telling  consider- 
ably. Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  were  not  far  behind  as  2nd ; 
and  it  was  a  good  exhibit  that  won  3rd  prize  for  Mr.  Geo. 
Prince. 

The  best  twelve  single  trusses  of  any  H.  P.  or  H,  T.  were 
from  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  who  showed  a  pretty  group 
of  the  distinct  coloured  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
followed  with  La  France. 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince  bad  the  best  dozen  of  any  Toa  or  Noisette, 
showing  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  Of  the  showy  garden  Roses 
there  were  three  exhibits  of  eighteen  bunches  each,  there 
being  little  difference  in  the  method  of  showing  tho  (lowers 
in  either  case.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  woro  1st,  and 
in  their  faced  sprays  included  several  good  varieties  of  com- 
parative novelty.  Dawn,  a  large  single  -  flowered  pink 
variety ;  and  Royal  Scarlet,  may  bo  singled  out  as  the  best 
of  theso.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  was  little  behind,  and 
in  his  2nd  prize  stand  included  some  excellent  bunches. 


Amateur  and  Local  Classes. 

In  tho  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  there  were  two 
exhibits,  but  only  one  of  these  should  have  been  staged. 
This  collection,  from  R.  E.  West,  Esq.,  Firth  Dene,  Wray 
Park,  Reigate,  included  many  very  fine  blooms,  such  as 
Captain  Hay  ward,  Marquise  deCastellane,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  some  others.  This  same  exhibitor 
had  2nd  prize  for  a  collection  of  t-ix  H.P.  blooms,  showing 
Marquise  de  Caatellane  ;  and  Mr.  West  won  also  for  twelve 
Teas  and  Noisettes,  being  followed  by  W.  C.  Romaine,  Esq., 
whose  bright  little  flowers  were  little  inferior.  Mr.  West 
had  the  best  six  trebles. 

Groups  and  Tlants,  Aic. 

There  were  as  many  as  seven  groups  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect  in  a  half-circle  12  feet  by  6  feet.  The  1st  prize  group 
from  Sir  Chas.  Tiggoti-,  Bt,  Wexham  Paik  (gr  ,  Mr.  J. 
Fleming),  was  a  group  of  very  choice  plants,  and  the  arrange- 
ment left  little  to  be  desired.  Whether  the  Codheums, 
Cattleyas,  Carnations,  Lilies,  or  other  species,  be  considered, 
they  were  of  fine  quality. 

Sir  Rout.  Harvey,  Bt,  Langley  Park.  Slough  (gr.,  Mr.  A. 
Gillie),  was  2nd,  and  the  rest  of  the  exhibitors  were  consider- 
ably behind. 

For  four  specimen  plants,  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Leoge,  Fulmer. 
Slough  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  G.  Mowbray),  was  to  the  front,  and  showed 
magnificent  examples  of  two  Codiaeums,  an  Asparagus 
plumosue,  and  an  Alocasia. 

F.  Baker,  Esq.,  Ottershaw  Park  (gr. ,  Mr.  T.  Osman),  had  a 
well  merited  1st  prize  for  four  specimen  Feins,  and  was  2nd 
also  in  the  previous  class. 

Table  plants  were  very  pretty,  and  the  best  group  of  six 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Jas.  Wood,  gr.  to  lord  Boston,  Heds-r 
Park,  Maidenhead. 

In  the  little  light-colourel  tent  containing  the  table  deco- 
rations there  were  five  exhibits,  one  of  these  being  non- 
competitive. The  1st  prize  arrangement  by  Miss  Ed. 
Gould  was  very  pretty,  with  Poppies  and  Sweet  Peas, 
relieved  by  Smilax  and  a  little  Fern.  Miss  Gee,  who 
was  2nd,  used  much  Honeysuckle,  Sweet  Peas,  Gladiolus, 
Arupelopsi*  sprays,  &c.  It  was  a  little  overdone,  otherwise 
the  effect  wouM  have  been  very  beautiful.  Mr.  T.  Williams, 
of  Ealing,  had  a  non-competitive  exhibit  of  much  merit. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

The  best  collection  of  four  dishes  of  fruit  was  from  Lord 
Boston.  He  had  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Gr.tpes, 
dishes  of  Nectarines,  Brown  Turkey  Figs  and  a  Melon.  Two 
fine  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  came  from  Mr.  G. 
Lane,  gr.  to  Miss  Ridge,  Staines,  and  were  1st  in  their  class. 
F.  Easier,  Esq.,  was  1st  for  White  Grapes. 

Peachos  were  good  generally,  a  capital  dish  being  shown 
from  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Leoge's  garden  ;  and  Lord  Boston's 
Nectarines  were  fine. 

The  best  collection  of  nine  dishes  of  vegetables  came  from 
the  Hon.  C.  S.  Irby,  Hiteham  Grange,  Maiderjhc:id  (gr,t  Mr. 
D.  Paxton),  and  were  good.  Miss  Rudoe  obtained  1st  prize 
in  Messrs.  Sutton's  class  for  vegetables.  The  best  Tumato 
shown  in  a  separate  class  was  the  variety  lVlegate. 

Honorary  Exhibits. 

These  were  displijcd  in  a  tent  devoted  to  tbem.  A  cir- 
cular gioup  of  R-jses  iu  pots,  fringed  with  Ferns,  from  Mr. 
Chas.  Turner,  Roj  al  Nurseries,  Slough,  was  a  pretty  feature  ; 
and  but  a  few  yards  horn  this  was  a  table  laden  with  Orchid 
treasures  from  The  Dell,  Egham,  Baron  Schroder's  garden. 
This  was  gay  with  Cattleya  Mossi^*,  Vanda  teres,  fine  forms 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Od.  Halli 
leucoglitssum,  Cypripedium?,  &c. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  richly 
furnished  a  table  with  a  wealth  of  Cattleya  Mosshe  in  great 
variety  and  fine  quality.  Lielia  tenebrosa,  a  few  Cypripe- 
diums,  and  highly-coloured  Codut-ums,  completed  this  fine 
exhibit. 

Pelargoniums  from  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  made  the  gayest 
circular  group  in  the  show,  the  plants  being  abundantly 
furnished  with  flowers  of  dazzling  colours. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnficld  Gardens,  Colchester, 
exhibited  flowers  of  a  number  of  species  and  varieties  of 
Lilium.  The  varieties  of  L.  Thnnbergianum  alone  furnishing 
an  abundance  of  deep  colour.  Irises  in  variety,  Ixias, 
Alliums,  Pa^onies,  and  the  new  pink-flowered  Lilium 
rubellum  were  all  very  beautiful  in  Messrs.  Wallace's  exhibit. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Fitt,  of  24,  Thames  Street,  Windeor,  had 
bunches  of  hardy  flowers  and  a  few  florist's  arrangements, 
and  bunches  of  hardy  flowers,  all  of  them  bcin;  very  bright 
and  fresh  looking. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.,  made  a  considerable  display  of  hardy  flowers, 
inclusive  of  Irises,  pretty  Iceland  Poppies  in  various  colours, 
and  showy  varieties  of  Moutan  Pieonios. 

Another  group  of  hardy  flowers  came  from  Mr.  Eric  F. 
Such,  of  the  Royal  Berkshire  Nursery,  Maidenhead]  in 
which  a  number  of  good  hardy  species  were  presented  in 
fine  condition. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  Surrey,  had  cut 
Roses,  including  some  good  garden  varieties  ;  Sweet  Peas, 
Peonies,  sprays  of  hybrid  Clematises,  and  other  hardy 
flowers. 

One  of  the  largest  displays  of  hardy  flowers  was  from  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea* 
in  whoso  collection  was  noticed  very  flue  Pjconios,  Pyre- 
thrums,  Galllardia  hybrids,  Ileuchera  sanguinea,  sprays  of 
Tropaiolum  polyphyllum,  and  other  pretty  things. 

Lady  Mahv  Curnie,  Clewer  Hill  House,  Windsor  (gr.,  Mr. 
F.  II.  Beney),  had  a  vory  pretty  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  in 
sprays,  and  for  a  portion  of  these  obtained  Mr.  Ecki-ord's 
prize  for  twelve  varieties. 


Jult  2,  1898.] 
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CROYDON     HORTICULTURAL. 

June  2D. — The  thirty-first  annual  show  of  tho  Croydon 
Society  was  held  on  the  above  date  in  tho  grounds  of  Brick- 
wood  House,  close  to  East  Croydon  Railway  Station.  There 
are  usually  some  first-class  Roses  exhibited  at  Croydon,  but 
the  lateness  of  the  present  season,  coupled  perhaps  with  the 
fact  that  the  gay  town  of  Richmond  was  holding  its  annual 
show  upon  the  same  date,  resulted  in  limiting  the  extent  of 
the  display,  the  number  of  competitors  being  fewer  than  is 
general  at  Croydon.  Nor  was  the  quality  of  tho  blooms  first- 
rate,  but  considerably  less  than  the  average  at  Windsor  on 
the  previous  Saturday,  where  there  was  also  greater  com- 
petition. Below  we  give  details*of  the  Rose  classes,  and  of 
the  more  important  of  the  plants  and  fruits.  Thera  wero 
other  exhibits  of  a  local  character,  and  from  cottagers.] 

Roses. 

For  forty-eight  Roses,  distinct,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co  , 
Colchester,  beat  Messrs.  Prior  &  Sons,  also  of  Colchester. 
The  varieties  in  the  1st  prize  stand  were  A.  K.  Williams, 
Mrs.  Frank  Cant,  Camilla  Bernardin,  Madame  Gabrielle 
Luizet,  Victor  Hugo,  Marchioness  of  Duflerin,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Cleopatra, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Jennie  Dickson,  Helen  Keller,  Caroline 
Testout,  Messrs.  R.  G.  Sbarman  Crawford,  Auguste  Rigotard, 
Ernest  Metz,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Rubens,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Francois  Michelon,  Marchioness  of  Down- 
shire,  Duke  of  Albany,  Ethel  Browulow,  Captain  Hay  ward, 
Marguerite  de  St  Amand,  Medea,  Devoniensis,  Crown  Prince, 
Prince  Arthur,  Mare'chal  Niel,  Duke  of  Teck,  Jules  Finger, 
Madame  Cusin,  Maman  Cochot,  Dr.  Sewell,  Suzanne-Marie 
Rodocanachi,  Niphetos,  La  France,  Abel  Carriere,  Comtesse 
do  Nadaillac,  Dr.  Andry,  Catherine  Mermet,  Reynolds  Hole, 
and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami. 

Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  again  beat  Messrs.  Prior  in  a  class 
for  twenty-four  Roses  in  trebles,  the  display  being  a  very 
good  one.  Some  of  the  best  were  Dr.  Andry,  Capt.  Hay  ward, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Beauty  of 
Waltham. 

There  were  three  competitors  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
Roses,  distinct,  reserved  to  growers  not  exhibiting  in  the 
two  classes  described  above. 

Mr.  John  R.  Box,  of  West  Wiekham  and  Croydon,  won 
1st  prize  ;  the  best  blooms  in  his  stand  were  Magna 
Ofaarta,  Margaret  Dickson,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
Augustus  G.  Green,  Roselands  Nursery,  Colchester,  beat 
Mr.  Thus.  Butcher,  of  Shirley,  for  2nd  place. 

The  best  collection  of  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes  was  from 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons,  and  generally  the  blooms  were  of 
moderately  good  quality.  The  best  of  the  varieties  were 
Caroline  Kuster,  Madame  Cusin,  Innocente  Pirola,  Anna 
Olivier,  Maman  Cochet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Ernest  Metz,  and 
Cleopatra.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &,  Co.  were  2nd  in  this  case, 
and  included  a  fine  bloom  of  Madame  A.  Etienne. 

In  a  class  for  twelve  Roses  of  one  variety,  the  beautiful  and 
distinct  variety  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  gained  1st  prize  for  Messrs. 

D.  Prior  &,  Son  ;  and  in  a  similar  class  for  twelve  blooms  of 
a  Tea  or  Noisette  Rose,  the  variety  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon 
won  1st  prize  for  Mr.  A.  G.  Greev,  Roselands  Nursery,  Col- 
chester. Messrs.  Prior  &  SoNi  were  2nd  with  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince. 

Thirty-six  Roses  distinct  (amateurs).  The  Challenge  Cup 
in  this  class  was  won  by  A.  Slaughter,  E-iq.,  Jarvis  Villa, 
Steyning.  the  only  exhibitor.  The  blooms  staged  were 
small  and  not  so  satisfactory  as  could  he  wished  in  a  cup 
class. 

In  the  following  class  the  same  exhibitor  was  again  the  only 
competitor,  but  the  general  quality  of  the  Roses  was  rather 
better. 

The  best  collection  of  twelve  Roses  of  one  variety  was  from 

E.  M.  Bethune,  Esq,  Denne  Talk.  Horsham,  showing 
moderate  sized  blooms  of  A.  K.  Williams. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Koses  distinct  from  growers  of  fewer 
than  2000  plants,  the  best  of  three  exhibitors  was  P.  G.  C. 
Burxani),  Esq.,  Hill  Grange,  Reigate.  His  varieties  were 
as  follows,  and  the  blooms  better  than  might  be  expected  in 
comparison  with  less  limited  classes,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
La  France,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Catherine  Mermet,  Pride  of 
Waltham,  A.  K.  Williams,  Roaierfste  Jacobs,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
Horace  Vernet,  General  Jacqueminot,  La  France  No.  2,  and 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan;  E.  M.  Bethune,  Esq.,  was  2nd. 

Among  the  same  class  of  growers,  E.  M.  Bethune,  Esq., 
was  1st  for  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct,  the  best  of 
these  being  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Anna 
Olivier,  Catherine  Mermet,  Perlc  des  Jardins,  and  Madame 
de  Tart  as ;  E.  Mawley,  Esq.,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted, 
was  2nd. 

The  best  collection  of  four  Roses,  distinct,  in  trebles,  came 
from  P.  G.  C.  Burn  and,  Esq.,  his  varieties  being  Caroline 
Testout,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  A.  K. 
Williams;  G.  Mawley,  Esq.,  was  2nd  here,  and  showed  good 
blooms  of  Tea  varieties. 

In  both  classes  for  growers  of  fewer  than  500  plants,  the 
1st  prize  was  withheld. 

Coming  to  growers  of  fewer  than  500  plants,  the  class  for 
six  Roses,  distinct,  was  won  by  W.  D.  Freshfield,  Esq., 
The  Wilderness,  Reigate,  his  best  blooms  being  Grace  Darling 
and  Magna  Cbarta ;  and  thLs  exhibitor  won  1st  also  for  six 
Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct. 

Local  Classes.— For  twelve  Roses  distinct,  a  new  chal- 
lenge cup  was  offered  to  amateurs  residing  within  2  miles  of 
Croydon  Town  Hall.  This  was  won  by  A.  C.  Gn  ford,  Esq., 
Cornwalls,  South  Norwood,  who  bad  a  creditable  collection  ; 
and  there  were  two  other  competitors.    The  best  group  gf 


six  H.P.'s  distinct,  was  from  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Shirley 
Cottage,  Shirley,  who  won  also  for  the  best  six  Toas  or 
Noisettes. 

Plants. 

The  best  group  of  plants  arranged  in  an  oval  shaped  group 
18  feet  by  14  feet,  came  from  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  Waddon 
House,  Croydon  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Harris).  This  was  exceedingly 
meritorious,  the  constituent  plants  being  no  less  remarkable 
for  quality  than  the  disposition  of  them  was  tasteful. 
General  stove  and  Greenhouse  species  of  the  choicer  kinds 
with  a  few  Orchids  and  Cannas  in  flower  were  used.  The  2nd 
prize  group  from  C.  Lane,  Esq.,  Bumtwood,  Upper  Cater- 
ham,  had  also  much  to  recommend  it. 

The  best  and  only  collection  of  six  Cordylines  was  from 
Philif-  Crowley,  Esq.  It  included  finely  coloured  plants  of 
Gladstone,  Majcstica,  Regalis,  Babtisti.  Tho  best  Caladiums 
were  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Hicks,  gr.  to  C.  D.  Lord,  Esq.,  Dunearn, 
Crescent  Wood  Road,  Sydenham  Hill,  and  wero  moderate- 
sized  plants. 

The  best  specimen  plant  with  ornamental  foliage  was  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  Cycas  revoluta,  profusely  furnished 
with  fronds,  and  in  luxuriant  health.  The  best  specimen 
flowering  plant  was  Bougainvillea  glabra,  from  E.  H.  Coles, 
Esq. 

Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  had  also  the  only  collection 
of  six  Exotic  Ferns,  Davallia  Mooreana  and  D.  lijiensis 
elegans  being  capital  plants.  The  worthy  chairman  of  the 
Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  won  1st 
prize  also  for  nine  Ferns  distinct,  in  pots  not  exceeding 
u"  inches  in  diameter,  and  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  G.  Lewry, 
gr.  to  Mrs.'  Blake,  Duppas  Hill. 

The  best  competitive  tuberous  Begonias  were  from  Mr. 
W.  Sparshott,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Hall,  S'anton  House,  Parkhill 
Rise,  in  a  collection  of  nice  plants.  They  were  very  good. 
This  exhibitor  had  1st  prize  for  Gloxinias,  showing  really 
beautiful  and  profusely  bloomed  plants.  The  best  group  of 
Gloxinias  intermixed  with  a  few  ornamental  foliage  plants 
was  from  Mr.  W.  Gladwell,  gr.  to  S.  Smet,  Esq.,  Werndee 
Hall,  South  Norwood. 

For  a  smaller  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  the  1st  prize 
was  taken  from  two  other  competitors  by  Mr  A.  Dyer,  gr. 
to  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Chichester  Road,  Croydon. 

The  six  most  graceful  table  plants  were  from  Mr.  G.  Eales, 
gr.  to  J.  Glaisher,  Esq.,  Heathfield  Road,  Croydon  ;  but 
Mr.  C.  Lane,  gr.  to  E.  H.  Coles,  Esq.,  won  for  twelve  plants, 
showing  a  very  pretty  collection. 

Fruit. 

Mr.  J.  Friend,  The  Gardens,  Rooksnest,  Godstone,  won 
1st  prize  for  white  Grapes  in  three  bunches,  with  Foster's 
Seedling,  not  perfectly  finished  ;  and  Mr.  C  Bluiton,  gr.  to 
H.-Cosmo-Bonsor,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Kingsworth  Warren,  had  the 
best  black  Grapes  in  Hamburgh. 

Capital  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries  took  1st  prize  in  the 
Strawberry  class  for  Mr.  C.  Blurton,  gr.  to  H.  Cosmo-Bonsor, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Kings  wood  Warren.  Mr.  O.  Jeal,  gr.  to  Miss 
Waierall,  Waddon  Lodge,  had  the  best  Cucumbers  ;  and  S. 
Osmond,  Esq.,  Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey,  the  best  Melon,  in 
a  medium-sized  fruit  of  AI. 

Honorary  Exhibits. 

Meesrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  London, 
S  E  ,  had  a  group  of  tuberous  rooted  Begonias,  which  faced 
the  entrance  to  the  large  tent.  1  he  varieties  were  chiefly 
double- flowered,  and  beside  creating  a  fine  display,  they 
were  individually  of  much  merit. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  also  staged  double- 
flowered  Begonias,  the  varieties,  Miss  M.  Mitchell,  Mrs. 
Towers  Clarke,  pink  ;  Mrs.  Norton,  pink ;  Sir  J.  B.  Maple, 
crimson-scarlet,  Dr.  Nansen,  deep  crimson  ;  and  Ida  Grace, 
rich  salmon  ;  and  S.  Bryceson,  being  most  noteworthy. 

A  third  eihibit  was  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryeoroft 
Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham.  The  choicest  of  these 
were  Ryecroft  Salmon,  doable;  Mrs.  G.  F.  Hall,  salmon- 
pink,  double  ;  Miss  Clara  Walher,  double  j  ink  ;  Snowstorm, 
single;  and  Mrs.  E.  Beckett,  carn.ine,  single. 

Mr.  Jno.  R.  Box  made  a  grand  display  of  tuberous -rooted 
Begonias  and  ornamental -foliage  plants  in  a  group  of  very 
atti  active  appearance,  his  double  and  sing'e  varieties  being 
remarkable  for  the  best  quality. 

Hardy  flowers  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Box,  West  Wiekham  and  Croydon,  who  had 
also  a  group  of  Gloxinias  in  pots. 


RICHMOND     HORTICULTURAL. 

June  29. — The  twenty-fourth  annual  exhibition  was  held 
amid  glorious  weather,  ou  Wednesday  last,  in  the  Old  Deer 
Park.  The  Hose  classes,  open  to  all  exhibitors,  were  good, 
there  being  considerable  competition,  and  the  flowers  were 
"by  no  means  inferior  in  quality.  The  principal  class  at 
Richmond  calls  for  a  larger  number  of  Roses  than  any  one 
class  at  most  exhibitions,  the  one  for  forty-eight  trebles 
being  still  retained  there.  The  Challenge  Cup  ottered  in  this 
class  was  secured  by  the  veteran  exhibitor,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant, 
of  Colchfster.  The  classes  for  groups  of  plants  and  specimen 
plants  were  fairly  well  filled,  particularly  the  former.  There 
were  very  fine  Orchids  ihown  in  competition,  as  well  as  by 
houorary  exhibitors.  Florists'  arrangements,  and  table  deco 
rations,  too,  wero  very  good,  but  our  limited  space  forbids 
us  referring  to  these  in  detail.  Finally,  beyond  tho  fruits 
and  vegetables,  were  vegetables  shown  by  Richmond  Allot- 
ment-holders, in  every  sense  creditable  to  the  exhibitors. 


The  Richmond  show  owed  much  to  the  honorary  exhibits 
from  the  trade. 

Roses. 

The  1st  class,  which  called  for  the  enormous  number,  of 
144  Roses  in  forty-eight  varieties,  was  won  by  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant,  Colchester,  from  several  other  exhibitors.  Accom- 
panying the  1st  prize  in  this  class  is  a  handsome  Silver 
Challenge  Cup,  presented  to  the  Society  by  its  founder. 
Mr.  Cant  had  a  grand  lot  of  blooms  in  this  collection,  and 
especially  were  the  following  v-irieties  of  excellent  quality  :— 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Hellen  Keller,  La  France,  Antuino 
Riviere,  Dr.  Andry,  Marie  Verdier  Lady  M.  Fitzwilliam, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Heinrich  Schultheiss,  Dlrich  Brunner, 
Clara  Watson,  Madamede  Watteville,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford! 
and  M.  Gabrielle  Luizet.  A  collection  from  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &; 
Co.,  also  of  Colchester,  was  2nd,  and  a  close  2nd  too,  his 
Roses  being  bright  in  colour,  fresh,  but  perhaps  embracing 
rather  less  substance.  But  there  were  some  capital  trebles 
in  the  stand.     Messrs.  Prior  &  Son,  of  Colchester,  were  3rd. 

In  the  twenty-four  treble  class,  the  1st  prize  went  to 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  who  staged  the  following  varieties 
in  good  condition: -Rubens,  Prince  Arthur,  Tom  Wood, 
Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Marie  Bau- 
mann,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  La  France,  UJrich  Brunner,  and  Lady 
M.  Fitzwilliam.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  followed  in  this 
class.     Mr.  Chas.  Turner  was  3rd. 

The  best  collection  of  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  Roses  in 
trebles  came  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough'; 
the  varieties  here  were  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Marie  Baumann,  La 
France,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Caroline  Testout  (very  fine  and 
large),  Gustave  Piganeau,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Marchioness  of 
Downshire,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Souvenir  de  President 
Carnot,  Duke  of  Teck,  and  Mrs.  Crawford  ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior 
&  Sons  were  good  as  2nd  prize  exhibitors  in  this  class,  show- 
ing very  even,  fresh  floweis  ;  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  were  3rd. 

The  best  twelye  blooms  of  a  H.P.  were  from  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant,  who  had  bright,  moderate-sued  blooms  of  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  ;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  was  the  variety  shown  by 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  who  were  2nd;  and  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  Cheshunt,  were  3rd,  with  Rev.  Alan  Cheale. 

The  best  Tea  Rose  was  Rubens,  twelve  pretty  blooms  being 
staged  by  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.;  the  delicate  tint  of  this  Rose 
is  very  charming.  2nd,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sunj,  Colchester, 
with  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince. 

R.  E.  West,  Esq.,  Reigate,  won  a  special  prize  offered  by 
Lady  Ellis  for  twenty-four  blooms  in  not  fewer  than  twelve 
varieties  ;"and  was  also  1st  for  the  prize  offered  by  Sir  G.  8. 
Meason,  J. P.,  for  twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes. 

In  the  amateur  class  for  twenty-four  Roees,  distinct,  single 
trusses,  and  for  twelve  Roses,  distinct,  single  trusses,  the  1st 
prizes  were  won  by  W.  Romaines,  Esq.,  Old  Windsor  (gr.,  Mr. 
J.  Guttridge).  In  the  latter  class,  J.  P.  Kitchen,  Esq., 
Manor  House,  Hampton  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  Warwick),was  a  good  2nd. 

Plants. 

The  principal  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
arranged  for  effect  was  won  by  a  beautiful  exhibit  from  Mr. 
H.  E.  Fordham,  The  Nurseiics,  Twickenham.  A  ground- 
work of  Ferns  and  other  foliage  plants  was  relieved  by 
excellent  Gloxinias,  Liliums,  Cannas,  Cattleyas,  Hydrangea 
paniculate,  Tuberoses,  Carnations,  &c.  ;  and  the  pretty 
Gyp^ophila,  used  with  some  liberality,  gave  a  light  and 
pleasing  finish  to  the  attractive  picture.  Mr.  M.  Yacse,  of 
Leamington,  was  2nd. 

The  best  semicircular  group  of  planls  in  60  square  feet,  in 
competition  for  a  special  piize  given  by  W.  Wilson,  Esq.,  was 
from  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr.,  Mr. 
C.  Want).  Some  fine  Odontoglossums  helped  greatly  to 
the  pretty  effect  presented  by  the  group. 

Six  zonal  Pelargoniums  were  exceedingly  good  from  W. 
Little,  Esq.,  B.ironshalt.  East  Twickenham  (gr.,  Mr.  G. 
Watts);  the  plants  were  about  4  feet  across,  and  extremely 
well  and  evenly  flowered. 

For  the  Society's  prize  of  three  guineas,  for  a  group  of  Car- 
nations in  pots',  space  not  to  exceed  50  feet,  a  very  good 
group  of  plants  of  the  Malmaison  type  from  A.  F.  Pears, 
Esq  ,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth  (gr.,  Mr.  Farr),  took  1st  prize. 
Most  of  the  plants  were  one  year  old,  and  carried  one  flower, 
and  in  foliage  and  flower  they  were  very  commendable. 

The  best  collection  of  six  plants  of  sIk.w  and  decorative,  as 
well  as  fancy  Pelargoniums,  were  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough,  who  took  1st  prize  in  each  class.  W. 
Stacey,  Esq.,  West  Drayton  (gr/,  Mr.  John  Wiggins),  was 
2nd,  for  show  and  decorative  varieties.  Mr.  Turner's  plants 
were  very  pretty. 

The  winner  of  the  class  for  six  exotic  Ferns  was  Mr.  Farr, 
gr.  to  W.  F.  Pears,  Esq.,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth,  these 
included  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Polypodium  aureura,  a  fine 
Dicksonia  antartica,  and  Davallia  fijiensis.  Mr.  Farr  also 
had  the  best  specimen  foliage  plant  in  Asparagus  plumosus. 

For  the  best  group  of  six  tine  foliage  plants,  Mr.  W.  Yaisi  , 
Leamington,  won  1st  prize,  showing  two  Codiseums  and  four 
Palms.  Coleuses  in  a  collection  of  six  plants  were  shown 
well  by  J.  B.  Bilditch,  Esq.,  Asgitt  House,  Richmond  (gr., 
Mr.  A.  Meat  on ) ;  and  Caladiums,  also  in  a  collection  of  six 
plants,  by  W.  Cunard,  Esq.,  Orleans  House,  Twickenham 
(gr.,  Mr_  T.  Allsop).  The  Caladiums  were  very  pretty.  2nd, 
Mr.  Want,  gr.  to  Sir  F.  Wkjan,  East  Sheen. 

A  collection  of  Bix  Palms  from  V.  Cunard,  Esq.,  Orleans 
House,  Twickenham  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Allsop),  won  a  special  prjzc 
offered  by  J-  D.  McDoucall,  Esq.  The  specimens  were  of 
considerable  size  and  well  grown. 

The  class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower 
was  entered  by  only  one  exhibitor,  viz.,  M.  W.  VaUSB,  and 
apparently  a  2nd  prize  was  awarded  the  exhibit. 
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W.  H.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Clovelly,  Hounslow,  had  1st  prize  for 
nine  Gloxinias,  showing  in  very  fine  form  indeed.  For  the 
best  six  plants  of  any  Orchid  species  in  flower,  H.  Little, 
Esq.,  Baronshalt,  East  Twickenham,  beat  Sir  F.  WlQAN, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young).  Mr. 
Little's  exhibit  included  excellent  specimens  of  Cattleya 
Meudeli,  C.  Warneri,  very  fine,  with  fourteen  flowers,  C. 
Mossiaj,  C.  gigas,  Leetia  grandis  tenebrosa,  and  Cypripediuui 
Vcitchi.  In  Mr.  Young's  exhibit  were  Cypripedium 
Rothschildiaium,  Cattleya  Mossiie,  and  C.  Warneri,  all  very 
gocd  indeed. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  The  Old  Palace,  Richmond  (gr.,  Mr.  R. 
Johnson),  won  a  special  prize  for  a  group  of  tuberous  rooted 
Begonias,  and  showed  well,  the  single  varieties  being  best 
and  more  abundantly  represented. 

The  best  twenty-four  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  cu!- 
flowers  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  A  Sons,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  We  noticed  good  bunches  of  Linaria  mace- 
donica,  Erigeron  glabellus,  Oalochortus,  Iris  orientalis 
maximus.  Irises,  Heuehera  sanguinea,  &c.  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  Cheshunt,  closely  followed  for  2nd  place  ;  and  Messrs. 
A  W.  Yolno  &  Co.,  Stevenage  Nurseries,  were  3rd. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

The  class  for  six  dishes  of  fruit  distinct  was  won  by  Mr.  T. 
Osman,  Ottershaw  Park  Gardens,  Chertsey.  He  had  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  Grapes,  Violet  Hative 
Peaches,  Royal  George  Nectarine,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and 
Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon,  all  of  them  good  in  quality  ;  but 
a  close  2nd  was  W.  H.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Clovelly,  Hounslow. 

The  best  Black  Grapes  were  from  the  Earl  of  Onslow, 
Clandon  Park,  Guildford  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  W.  Blake),  presumably 
Prince's  Hack  Muscat;  and  the  best  white  Grapes  were 
Buckland  Sweetwater  from  Mr.  1  hos.  Osman. 

Mrs.  Flacker,  Coombo  End,  Kingston  Hill  (gr.,  Mr. 
Bolton),  had  the  best  Poaches  in  Stirling  Castle  ;  and  W. 
Cunard,  Esq.,  the  best  Nectarines  in  Early  Rivers. 

In  Strawberries,  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  gr.  to  G.  H.  Watt,  Esq., 
was  1st  for  two  dishes  with  Royal  Sovereign  and  President  ; 
and  Andrew  Peaks,  Esq.,  1st  for  one  dish  with  President. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  special  class  for  Vi  getables  was  won 
by  Sir  Patrick  Talbot,  Glenhurst,  Esher  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Waite).  He  showed  Early  Gem  Carrots,  Supreme  Potatos, 
Peifection  Tomatos,  Magnum  Bonum  Cauliflower,  White 
Leviath.n  Onion,  and  Duke  of  Albany  Pea  ;  all  of  these 
were  decidedly  good.  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Devonhurst, 
Chiswick  (gr.,  Mr.  Jas  Gil  son),  was  2nd.  Messrs.  Carter's 
special  class  for  nine  dishes  was  also  won  by  Sir  Patrick 
Talbot,  his  prod.ee  being  equally  good  in  this  class. 

The  Society's  prize  for  the  best  twelve  dishes  of  vegetables 
was  well  won  by  Sir  Patrick.  Talbot,  Glenhurst,  Esher  (gr.. 
Mr.  C  J.  Watte),  the  produce  being  most  praiseworthy. 
The  Rev.  O.  L.  Powell,  Wobutn  Park,  Weybridge  (gr.,  Mr. 
A.  Basile),  was  a  good  2nd. 

Honora k y    Ex H  i  BITS. 

Messrs.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Sutton  Court  Nurseries,  Chiswick, 
displayed  a  group  of  Japanese  Aceis  in  variety,  and  a  pretty 
group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea, 
had  a  largo  group  of  Roses  in  pots,  backed  by  finely  flowered 
plants  of  Hydrangea  paniculata.  From  Mr.  Jhhn  Russell, 
Richmond  Nurseries,  was  a  beautiful  group  of  variegated 
and  handsome  foliaged  hardy  plants  in  pots.  There  was 
considerable  variety  in  this  group,  and  the  plants  of  which  it 
waB  composed  were  individually  choice  and  well  cultivated 
specimens. 

Cannae  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  were 
gorgeous.  There  were  about  sixty  varieties,  and  staged  in  a 
semicircular  group  they  were  the  prettiest  feature  in  the 
large  plant  tent.  They  were  in  5-inch  pots,  and  foliage  and 
flowers  were  handsome. 

Messrs.  Jackman  &  Sons,  Woking,  had  a  stand  of  hardy 
flowers.  Mr.  W.  Spooner,  Arthur's  Bridge  Nursery,  had 
several  boxes  of  garden  and  Tea  Rosos,  the  pretty  little 
Perle  d'Or  being  very  good  and  abundant. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  London, 
Btaged  a  group  of  Orchids,  including  many  of  those  noticed 
in  another  column  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  show  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park 
Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  London,  had  tjieir  group  of 
Carnations  previously  noted  at  the  Drill  Hall./  * 

A  group  of  greenhouse  and  hardy  plants 'was  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Thompson,  Sheen  Nurseries,  Richmond.  Mr.  Amos 
Perrv,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  N. ,  had  one  of  the 
brightest  and  largest  displays  of  hardy  flowers.  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  staged  a  group  of  new  plants 
and  Orchids,  including  an  extraordinary  fine  form  of  C.  gigas. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Co.,  Guildford,  staged  a 
very  pretty  group  of  alpke  plants  in  the  form  of  an  alpine 
garden,  the  design  being  carried  out  very  finely.  Messrs. 
R.  Wallace  &z  Co.,  Colchester,  showed  Irises,  Liliums,  and 
hardy  bulbous  flowers;  and  T.  G.  Foster  had  a  pretty  col- 
lection oi  sprays  of  Sweet  Peas.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  showed  hardy  flowers. 

A  capital  group  of  Orchids  was  shown  by  Henry  Little, 
Fsq.,  Baronshalt,  Twickenham.  This  group  included  very 
fine  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossiie,  Cymbidium  Lowianum, 
C.  Rothschildianum,  Ac.,  and  many  other  species  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

Messrs.  T.  F.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Heits,  had 
an  exhibit  of  fine  and  choice  fruits,  the  most  interesting 
being  some  splendid  fruits  of  the  new  lato  Peach,  Thou. 
Rivers,  even  finer  than  those  shown  on  thepreviousday  at  the 
Drill  Hall.  Then  thero  were  Apples  of  1897,  and  Apples 
ripened  in  189S  ;  also  dishes  of  choice  Cherries,  Nectarines,  &c. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Uighgate,   London,  had  a  large 


group  of    Malmaison   Carnations ;    and   Mr.   B.    R.    Davis, 
Yeovil  Nurseries,  a  group  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias. 

Mr.  J.  Hudsou,  gr.  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq  , 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  had  an  exhibit  of  fruit  trees 
similar  to  the  one  he  staged  at  the  Temple  fcdiow  ;  and  some 
Nymphsea  blooms  from  the  same  gardens  were  shown. 


THE     LEEDS     FLOWER    SHOW. 

June  28. — An  excellent  display  in  nearly  all  the  classes  was 
made  at  the  Leeds  Show,  held  on  the  above  date  ;  and  the 
exhibitors  having  done  their  part,  the  only  point  at  issue  is 
the  support  afforded  the  Society  by  the  public,  which  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  floral  exhibition  is  essential  to  ensu  e  the 
success  and  continuation  of  a  show  of  this  nature. 

Fruit. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  eihibitlon  was  the  very  fine  exhi- 
bits of  fruit,  which,  although  not  extensive,  were  of  excellent 
quality. 

The  first  in  the  ten  dishes'  class  was  the  Earl  of  Harring- 
ton, Elvaston  Castle  (gr.,  Mr.  Goodacre),  whose  collection 
comprised  a  good  example  of  a  Quaen  Pine-apple,  excellent 
Cannon  Hall  Muscat  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  a 
nice  dish  of  Beauty  of  Bath  Apple. 

For  the  best  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
1st,  Mr.  Goodacre,  with  shapely  bunches;  2nd,  Lady 
Beaumont,  Carleton  Towers  (gr. ,  Mr.  Nicholls);  and  3rd, 
W.  Sheepshanks,  Esq.,  Winsley  Hurst  (gr.,  Mr.  Large). 

In  the  class  for  three  bunches  of  any  other  variety  of 
black  Grapes,  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Aske  Hall  (gr.,  Mr. 
Nicholas),  was  1st,  with  good  Madresfield  Court ;  2nd, 
Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  Hutton  Hall  (gr..  Mr.  Mclndoe), 
with  Madiesfield  Court,  having  good  berries,  that  were 
rather  lacking  in  colour. 

In  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  Lady  Beaumont 
(gr.,  Mr.  Nicholls)  was  1st,  with  fine  examples  of  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  having  large  berries  and  bunches,  splendidly 
finished  ;  2nd,  W.  Sheepshanks,  Esq.  ;  3rd,  Sir  J.  W.  Pease, 
Bart,  M.P. 

For  six  Peaches,  the  Earl  of  Harrington  was  1st ;  2pd, 
J.  D.  Ellis,  Esq.  Six  Nectarines,  1st,  Earl  of  Harrington  ; 
2nd,  J.  D.  Ellis,  Esq.,  J.P.  Scarlet-fleshed  Melon,  1st,  Earl 
of  Zetland;  2nd,  W.  F.  Pepper,  Esq. 

For  a  collection  of  Tomatos,  six  dishes,  a  very  interesiing 
class,  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Lady  Beaumont,  whose  col- 
lection had  in  it  fine  fruits  of  Polegate,  Challenger,  Frogumre 
Selected,  &c.  ;  2od,  Lord  Barnard,  Raby  Castle  (gr.,  Mr. 
Tullett),  who  showed  good  fruits  of  Golden  Queen,  Golden 
Jublle*,  &c. 

Groups,  Open. 

The  large  groups  in  the  open  class  were  arranged  generally 
with  much  good  taste,  and  the  committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  providing  a  large  tent  with  high  sides,  a  point 
often  overlooked.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mcssis.  R. 
Simpson  &  Son,  of  Selby,  with  an  arrangement  that  was  light 
and  full  of  graco,  and  containing  moreover  many  good  plants; 
2nd  E.  B.  Faber,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Townsend),  the  group 
forming  a  very  charming  whole,  and  comprising  several  nice 
pUnts  of  Cattleya,  Odontoglossum,  Lilium,  and  well  coloured 
Crotons  ;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  S.  Siiarpe,  Almondbury,  with  another 
light  arrangement  carried  out  with  choice  subjects. 

Groups,  Amateurs. 

In  these  groups  exhibitors  were  confined  to  within  7  miles 
of  Leeds.  The  1st  prize  in  this  competition  was  taken  by 
Fairfax  Rhodes,  Fsq.  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Mason),  with  an  original 
and  tasteful,  nicely  finished  arrangement ;  2nd,  C.  F.  Tetley, 
Esq.,  We&twood  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Eastwood);  3rd,  M.  Kitchen, 
Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Gamble). 

Ferns. 

The  best  sii  exotic  species,  1st,  Fairfax  Rhod  s,  Esq. 
(gr.,  Mr.  R.  Mason). 

The  best  six  hardy  Ferns,  Fairfax  Rhodes,  Esq. 

Pelargoniums,  though  not  shown  in  great  numbers,  were 
of  good  quality.  1st  for  six  show  varieties,  Mrs.  Tetlbv, 
Westwood. 

Three  show  varieties,  1st,  Mrs.  Tetlev,  Fox  Hill  (gr  ,  Mr. 
J.  Eastwood). 

The  best  six  Fuchsias  were  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Simpson 
&  Son,  Sulby  ;  and  the  best  specimen  greenhouse  plant 
was  shown  by  the  Marquis  of  Zetland,  and  the  second  best 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Sharp;  E.  B.  Faber,  Esq  ,  was  1st  with  a  fine 
specimen  Cycas. 

The  best  six  ornamental  foliago  plants  were  thbso  from  tho 
Marquis  of  Zetland's  garden  ;  and  the  second  best  from 
Messrs.  U.  Simpson  &  Son,  Selby.  Tho  Marquis  of  Zetland 
had  the  best  six  stovo  or  greenhouse  plants. 

For  six  Orchids  in  flower,  1st,  E.  B.  Fader,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  Townsend),  who  showed  a  capital  piece  of  Cat  t  ley  a  Mosbku, 
a  good  Odontoglossum  crispum  among  othors  ;  2nd,  Mr.  R. 
Eichel,  Bradford;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Sunley,  Monk  Fryston. 

For  a  specimen  Orchid,  1st,  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorb,  Rawdon ; 
2nd,  Mr.  R.  Eichel  ;  3rd,  E.  B.  Faber,  Esq. 

Gloxinias  wore  very  fine  indeed,  good  plants  in  handsome 
varieties  being  in  evidence.  The  1st  prize  for  six  plants  went 
toC.  J.  Rushworth,  Esq.,  IIorsforth(gr.,  Mr.  T.  Smith)  ;  2nd, 
S.  Whitaker,  Esq  ,  Horsforth(gr.,  Mr.B.  Mollett). 

ItOBEb. 

Roses  wero  fine  in  quality,  and  in  fair  numbers.  In  tho 
cla*s  of  forty-eight  distinct  varieties  ;  1st,  Mo-wrs.  Dickson  & 
Sons,  Newtownards,  whose  collection  included  splendid 
blooms  of  The  Pride,  Liberty,  Catherine  Mermct,  Ulster,  and 
Rubens. 

Messrs.  Harknkss  &  Sun,  I  odale,  showed  good  examples 
of  La  France,  Capt.  Christy,  Merry  England,  &c. 


All  the  other  classes  of  Roses  were  well  filled  with  good 
varieties  and  excellent  blooms. 

Cut  flowers  were  very  well  shown  in  bouquets,  the  chief 
prize-winners  being  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Son,  of  Coventry. 

The  Committee  did  wisely  in  having  as  a  judge 
for  the  bouquets  and  hand-baskets  the  Lady  Mayoress  of 
Leeds,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Tetley,  who  most  kindly  offered  to  award 
the  prizes,  and  in  so  doing  gave  great  satisfaction. 

Messrs.  Clicran,  of  Altrincham,  exhibited  a  grand  collec- 
tion of  Pieonies,  including  some  good  blooms  of  the  up-to- 
date  varieties  ;  these  were  interspersed  with  cut  herbaceous 
flowers  and  decorative  plants. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hall,  of  Harrogate,  exhibited  (not  for  competi- 
tion) a  charming  stand  of  cut-flower  devices,  which  included 
some  very  original  and  beautiful  combinations  of  colour,  and 
showed  great  taste. 

The  show  was  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Leeds  (<'.  I\ 
Tetley,  Esq.);  and  Mr.  Clayton,  in  responding  to  the  toast 
of  "  The  Judges,"  at  the  subsequent  luncheon,  expressed  the 
wish  that  the  fine  weather  which  bad  favoured  the  opening 
might  encourage  the  Leeds  citizens  to  attend  the  show  in 
numbers,  and  so  ensure  the  success  of  what  was  undoubtedly 
a  very  fine  exhibition. 


Plant  Notes. 


TOCOCA  FORMICARIA. 
Plants  of  this  interesting  Mela9tomad  were  exhi- 
bited at  the  last  Ghent  Quinquennial  by  M.  Linden, 
under  the  name  of  Miconia  vesicaria,  and  one  of  them 
has  recently  been  kindly  presented  by  M.  Linden  to 
Kew.  The  genus  Tocoea  comprises  some  thirty 
species  of  tropical  shrubs,  all  natives  of  South 
America.  In  general  characters  they  resemble  tho 
familiar  Cyanophylluin,  but  they  differ  in  havii.g 
smaller,  hairy  leaves,  and,  in  regard  to  the  majority 
of  them,  in  having  a  pair  of  bladder-like  projections 
on  tho  petioles  or  at  the  bate  of  every  loif  blado  In 
some  of  the  species  those  "bladders"  are  an  inch 
lung,  and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter.  T.  formi- 
caria  is  a  shrub  4  to  6  feet  high,  with  opposite  lanceo- 
late leaves,  8  inches  loDg  and  2  inches  wide,  gloss; - 
|.reen,  and  covered  with  short,  erect,  soft  purplis'i 
hairs  ;  the  bladders  are  as  large  as  Horse-beans,  green 
and  hairy,  entrance  to  them  being  through  a  pair  of 
holes  at  the  base  of  the  midrib  on  the  underside  of 
the  loaf.  It  is  supposed  that  these  bladders  serve  the 
Bame  purpose  as  the  large  hollow  spines  on  the  bulls' - 
horn  Acacia,  namely,  as  an  abode  for  ants,  which  in 
their  turn  protect  the  plant  from  browsing  and  other 
enemies.  Whatever  their  use  they  are  very  remark- 
able in  appearance,  and  the  plant  is  worth  a  pla  e 
among  stove-shrubs  on  this  account  alone.   II'.   W. 


Law   Notes. 

* _ 

IN  BANKRUPTCY. 
Re  Thomas  Fox,  Fi.oiust,  Penzance. 
The  above-named  debtor  appeared  for  his  adjourned 
public  examination  at  the  Truro  Bankruptcy  Court 
recently  before  the  Registrar.  Replying  to  ques- 
tions put  by  the  Official  Receiver,  the  debtor 
denied  that  he  neglected  his  business  in  order  to  go 
about  the  country  as  a  local  preacher.  He  always 
understood  that  tlower-growing  was  a  very  profitable 
thing,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  know  the 
business.  After  he  went  into  the  business  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  tLo 
result  of  his  trading  was,  that  he  had  been  brought 
to  his  present  position.  Ho  could  only  say  that  his 
deficiency  of  £1400  had  gone  in  payment  of  bills,  and 
for  labour  done.  He  had  had  one  transaction  with  a 
money-lender.  He  borrowed  £20  10s.,  and  signed  a 
promiseory-Boto  for  £26  10s.,  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  £5  per  month.  He  paid  one  instalment  of  £5\ 
and  had  a  writ  served  upon  him  for  the  balance,  in- 
curring a  further  charge  of  £'i  10s.  The  debtor  was 
eventually  allowed  to  pass  his  examination. 


Trade  Notice. 


The  firm  of  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Orchid  Importers, 
of  Southgate,  London,  has  been  dissolved.  The 
business  will  in  futura  be  carried  on  by  Mestrffl 
ytanley-Mobbs  &  Ashton  at  the  same  address. 


V 


July  2,  1898.] 
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KIRKE'S    PLUM. 

I  find  this  Plum  generally  takes  high  rank  as  a 
dessert  variety  on  the  exhibition  table.  It  is  uuiver- 
eally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  delicious 
Plums  iu  cultivation,  and  it  cime  to  my  notice  the  other 
clay  that  in  a  large  garden  where  Plums  are  extensively 
grown,  Kirke's  has  good  crops,  but  on  Ihe  wall  and  in 
the  open  as  standards,  the  same  could  not  be  said  of 
any  other  variety.  Probably  it?  hardy  character  and 
vigorous  growth  may  account  iu  some  measure  for 
its  fruitfulness  in  a  season  when  the  Plum  crop  is 
qui'o  scarce  iu  many  places.  Though  Joseph  Kirke's 
name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  associated  with 
ih's  Plum,  he  did  not  raise  if,  though  ho  did  a  great 
di  al  iu  the  direction  of  getting  it  cultivated.  It  has 
been  in  cultivation  mauy  years,  as  I  find  it  in  a  list 
of  Plums  published  in  1S17.  Kirko  died  in  1864,  at 
thi'  great  age  of  9(3  years.  Dr.  Hogg  states  in  his 
Fru.il  Manual  that  this  Plum  was  first  introduced  by 
Joseph  Kirke,  who  had  a  nursery  of  6  or  8  acres  of 
gruuud  at  Smith  Kensington,  which  was  in  part  sur- 
rounded by  the  walls  of  Cromwell's  garden,  and 
occupied  a  part  of  tho  site  of  the  pres:nt  Natural 
Hist"ry  Museum  i  aud  from  this  nursery  came  many 
or  the  trees  which  were  planted  in  the  orchard  of  tho 
old  Cliisvick  garden.  Housed  to  exhibit  from  this 
nursery  at  the  early  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  collections  of  Apples  aud  Pears,  and 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings.  Kirke 
once  stated  that  he  firtt  Faw  the  Plum  which 
bears  his  name  on  a  fruit-stall  near  the  Itoyal 
Exchange,  aud  that  he  afterwards  Jpund  that  the 
trees  producing  the  fruit  were  in  Norfolk  ;  he  foun  1 
them  out,  obtainod  grafts,  and  propagated  it,  thus 
bringing  it  into  cultivation.  Dr.  Hogg's  account  of 
what  he  terms  its  true  origin  was  iu  the  grounds  of 
Mr.  Poapart,  then  a  market  gardener  at  Brompton, 
and  about  the  spot  occupied  by  tho  lower  part  of 
(green's  Gate,  where  it  sprang  up  as  a  sucker  to  a 
tree  which  had  been  planted  to  screen  a  building. 

The  name  of  Kirke  is  also  associated  with  several 
Apples,  such  as  Scarlet  Admirable  (a  synonym  of 
Ilollandbury),  Golden  lieinette,  Leni'  n  Pippin,  and 
Lord  Nelson ;  though  it  is  doubtful  if  he  actually 
rai-ed  any  of  them— certainly  not  Lemon  Pippin,  as 
mention  is  made  of  that  variety  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  in  cultivation,  no 
doubt,  maoy  years  before.  Kirke  retired  from 
business  about  1845,  and  became  an  inoiate  of 
Huggin's  College  at  Northfleet,  where  he  died.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  Brompton  was 
famous  for  its  well- cultivated  nursery-grounds  aud 
gardens,  an  1  they  are  not  quite  extinct  yet.  It.  D. 


The    Rosary. 


ROSES    IN    SCOTLAND. 

Many  rosarians  in  the  South  may  he  glad  to  hear 
how  the  northern  Roses  have  fared,  and  what  are 
our  prospects  in  regard  to  the  flowers.  To  this 
end  I  have  cut  out  of  the  Scotsman  of  June  21 
"R.  M.  O.  K.'s"  timely  remarks  aud  useful  hints. 
It  is  also  a  good  omen  for  a  great  extension  of 
Kose-culturo  in  the  Xorth,  for  which  there  is  ample 
room,  to  find  the  Daily  Scotsman  discussing  the 
season  of  Roses,  under  the  yet  bolder  heading  of 
"Science  and  Nature"  D.  T.  Fish,  12,  Fcltcs  Row, 
Edinburgh.  ["R.  M.  0.  K."  in  our  contemporary, 
after  discussing  much  that  applies  to  Rose-culture  in 
all  puts  of  these  islands  in  the  matter  of  planting, 
manuring,  pruning,  selection  of  varieties,  enemies  of 
the  Rose,  and  endorsing  the  general  lament  that 
Mareehal  Niel  is  too  Under  for  Scotland,  gives  his 
opinion  of  the  present  as  a  Rose  season.  He 
pays  "  It  has  up  till  now  been  a  bad  Rose  season.  The 
early  spring  growth,  strong  and  vigorous,  was  arrested 
by  tho  frosts  and  cold  winds  of  April  and  May,  with 
the  result  that  generally  the  plants  have  a  shrivelled 
and  unhealthy  appearance.  As  a  further  consequence 
of  this  long-continued  check,  the  bushes  are  infested 
with  green-fly  and  Rose-grub.  In  the  West  of  Soot- 
land  these  unfavourable  conditions  are  only  present 


iu  cold,  exposed  situations,  and  flowers  will  not  be 
much  behiud  the  average  ;  but  in  the  East,  except  in 
protected  localities,  thore  is  every  likelihood  that  the 
Rose  will  this  year  be  a  failure."  Ed.] 


Professor  Ferdinand  Cohn.— This  distin- 
guished botanist  died  suddenly  at  Breslau,  ou 
Saturday,  June  25,  of  heart  disease.  He  was  born  iu 
1828,  and  obtaiued  the  chair  of  botany  at  Breslau 
University  iu  1859,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Goep,,ert. 
His  best-known  work  is  entitled  Die  Pjlanzr.  Iu 
recent  years  he  had  laboured  with  success  in  tho 
field  of  bacteriology,  and  he  wrote  a  book  on  The 
Development  of  Microscopic  Ahjic  and  Fungi,  showing 
the  destructive  action  of  parasitic  fungi  aud  bacteria. 
— Times. 


Markets. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,    JUNE  30. 

We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  ub  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  tho  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  tho 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand ;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.  ) 


Cut  Flowers. — Avkra< 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
3  0-40 
0  6-00 


Wholesale  Prices. 


Arums,  12  blooms 
Azalea,  doz.  sprays 
Carnations,  pr.  doz. 

blooms     ... 
Eucharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms    

Gladioli,  white,  doz. 

sprays      

Lilium  Harrisi,  per 

dozen  blooms    ... 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  sprays     .. 
Maidenhair      Fern, 

per  12  bunches ... 
Mignonette,  12  bun. 


■  3  0 
4  0 


16-30 
0  S-  0  9 


3  0- 
0  6- 


4  0 
2  0- 


8  0 

4  0 


Orchids : — 

Cattleya,  12  bms. 
Odontoglossum 
crispum,  12  bm. 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  12  bun. 

—  per  12  sprays  ... 
Roses,  Tea,  per  doz. 

—  yellow  (Pearls), 
p  r  dozen 

—  pink,  per  dozen 

—  Safrano,  p  doz. 

—  red,  per  dozen 
Stephanotis,      doz. 

sprays  , 

Tuberoses.  12  blms. 


s.  d  s.  d. 


4  0- 
0  4- 
0  6- 


6  0 

0  6 

1  0 


1  0-2  0 
3  0-60 
10-20 

2  0-40 


1  6- 
1  0- 


2  0 
1  6 


Orchid-bloom  in  variety. 
Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


Adian turns,  p.  doz.    4  0-12  0 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  12  0-30  0 

—  specimen,  each  5  0-15  0 
Azalea,  per  dozen  .  24  0-36  0 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  9  0-12  0 
Coleus,  per  doz.  ...  4  0-60 
Crassula,  per  doz...  12  0-18  0 
Drachmas,  each    ...     10-76 

—  various,  p.  doz.  12  0-24  0 
Ericas,  various,  per 

dozen       12  0  30  0 

Evergreen    shrubs, 

in  variety,  p.  doz.  6  0-24  0 
Ferns,  sm  ill,  p.  doz.     10-20 

—  various,  p.  doz.  5  0  12  0 
Ficus  elastica,  each    10-76 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Fuchsias,  per  doz.  6  0-90 
Foliage  plants,  per 

dozen      12  0-36  0 

Heliotropes,  p.  doz.    7  0-  9  0 
Hydrangea  various 

per  doz 10  0-24  0 

Liliums,      various, 

per  dozen 
Marguerites,  p.  doz, 
Mignonette,  p.  doz. 
Palms,  various,  ea. 
—  specimens,    ea. 
Pelargoniums,  doz.  12  r-18  0 
Rhodanth,  per  doz.     5  0-60 
Scarlets,    per    doz. 
Spireea,   per  dozen 


12  0-31  0 
(i  0-12  0 
4  0-60 
2  0-10  0 

10  6-81  0 


4  0-8  0 
6  0-90 


Apples,  Tasmaniau, 
cases,  various, 
comprising  Sc. 
Nonpareil,  and 
F.  Crabs 

Apricots,  per  box... 

—  baskets 
Bananas,  bunch   ... 
Cherries,    English, 

white,  sieves ... 
■  blacks 

—  French,    sieves 
box 

Figs,  per  dozen     ... 

Grapes,  English, 
Hamburgh,  per 
lb 


Fruit.-  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s  d.  s.  d. 

Grapes,  Belgian,  lb.  0  10-  1  0 

—  Channel    Isles, 
per  lb.  ...     10-13 

—  Muscats,  perlb.     16-26 
18  C-22  6    Gooseberries,      per 


0  7-  1 
36    - 
8  0-10  0 

3  0-50 

4  0-50 
3  6-60 

2  0-30 

3  0-50 


0 


sieve     2  0-26 

Melons,  each         ...  16-20 

Nectarines,  doz.  ...  4  0-80 
Peaches,    per    doz. 

(according      to 

size)     6  0-10  0 

—  Second  quality  2  0-40 
Pines,  each,  from...  2  0-40 
Strawberries,  perlb.  0  9-20 

—  Southampton, 

baskets        ...  10-36 

—  Kent,  pecks   ...  3  0-00 


Remarks.— The  small  quantity  of  big  Asparagus  was  in 
great  request  to-day.  Peas  are  coming  on  fast,  and  will, 
with  the  present  sunshine,  fill  out  rapidly,  and  prices  may 
be  expected  less  before  the  close  of  the  we- k.  Cherries  are 
coming  on ;  some  Black-heart  at  4s.  per  sieve  of  24  lb., 
which  is  the  lecognised  weight,  were  very  good,  bright,  told, 
sound  fruit.  The  supply  of  foreign  vary  a  good  deal,  and 
some  are  very  good,  and  the  prices  vary  according  to  package, 
&c.  Some  splendid  Pines  are  now  coming,  more  of  the 
Queen  shape,  but  1  am  not  able  to  decide  the  sort.  Straw- 
berries have  shown  the  lack  of  sunshine  in  poorness  o 
colour,  but  they  may  now  be  expected  to  come  on  fast ;  and 
I  am  informed  that  crops  are  good,  as  are  also  those  of 
Cherries.  Of  course,  fine  weather  has  a  marked  influence  on 
the  ripening  of  tuese  last  two  fruits.  The  supply  of  Goose- 
berries not  being  very  heavy,  prices  have  improved,  but  not 
very  rnuch,  seeing  2s.  Qd.  is  the  top  price, 


Vegetables.—  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Marrows,         Vege- 
table,  per   dozen    3  0-50 
Mint,   per    dozen 

bunches  

Mushrooms,  per  lb. 

Onions,     Egyptian, 

bags      

—  Green,  per  doz. 
bun 

Parsley,  per  dozen 

bunches  

Peas,  Eng.,  white, 

per  bushel 
bags 

—  Blues,  Hani- 
son's  Glory,  per 
b  ishel 

Potatos,  Channel 
Isles,  Kidneys, 
cwt. 

—  New  Bedford... 

—  St.   Malo,  cwt. 

—  Cherbourg,  cwt. 

—  Old,  per  ton     110  0-150  0 
Radishes,     Round, 

breakfast,  per 
dozen  bunches 
(homegrown)  . 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 

Shallots,  new  bun- 
ches, per  dozen... 

Spinach,  Spring, 
per  bushel 

Tomatos,  English , 
per  lb 

—  Channel  Isles, 
per  lb 

0  6-08    Turnips,  new  Eng., 
per  dozen 
Watercress,  p.  doz. 
bunches 


Asparagus,  English, 
natural,  home- 
grown, p.  bun. 

—  Worcester 

—  English,  Sprue, 
large  bundles... 

—  Argenteuil 

—  Victoria 

—  Foreigu,  large, 
up  to        

Artichokes,  Globe, 

per  doz. 
Beans,  English 

(Dwarf),  lb.    ... 

—  Channel  Islands, 
per  lb. 

—  French,  flats  ... 

—  Broad,  sieve  ... 
Beetroots,  per  doz. 

—  p.  tally  of  60... 
Cabbage,  open,  doz. 

—  open,  p.  tally... 
Cauliflowers,   Eng- 
lish, per  dozen 

Cress,  doz.  punnets 

Carrots,  New,  bun- 
ches, per  dozen 

Celery,     new,     per 
bundle    

Cucumbers,  p.  doz. 

Endive,  new,  p.  doz. 

Garlic,  per  lb. 

Horseradish,  foreign 
per  bundle 

Leeks,  new,  dozen 
bunches 

Lettuce,  Cabbage, 
home  -  grown, 
per  doz. 

—  Cos,    per  score 

—  ParisCos,  home- 
grown, per  dozen 


3  0-  4  6 
16    2  0 

0  6  — 
5  6  — 
7  6     — 


0  9-  1  6 

0  6-  0  S 

0  6  — 
2  6-36 
10-13 
10  — 
4  0-50 
0  6  — 
10-20 


1  0- 
1  6 


2  6 


13-16 


2  0-30 
0  8-0  10 


5  0-56 
16-26 


2  6-  4  0 


2  0-26 
4  6-50 


fi  0-  6  6 
7  0    — 
5  6-60 
5  0-60 


13-16 


1  0- 

2  0- 
1  6- 
0  4 


1  3 
3  0 

2  0 


1  3 

2  0 


0  9-10 


0     — 


0  8-10 


1 


3  0 


0  4-05 
0  3J-0  4 


4  0- 


0  10-1 


0  4-08 


Potatos. 

Kidueys,  6s.  to  7^  ;  Cherbourg  and  St.  Malo,  ~>s.  Qd,  to  6s.  ; 
home-grown,  6s.  to  10s.  per  cwt.  Old  Potatos,  110*.  to 
120s.  per  ton.  John  Bath,  32  and  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covad 
Garde". 


SEEDS. 


London  :  June  29. — Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough.  London,  S.E., 
write  that  the  seed  trade,  as  might  be  expected,  is  now  quite 
stagnant,  to  day's  market  being  bare  of  both  buyers  and  of 
business.  Offers  of  new  French  Trifoliuui  arc  corning  to 
hand.  Full  prices  are  asked  for  Mustard  and  Rupeseed. 
Tbe  Fale  for  Bird  seeds  is  at  present  meagre.  As  regards 
Blue  Peas  and  Haricot  Beans  there  is  no  movement  either  in 
value  or  demand.     Linseed  is  also  quiet. 


CORN. 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  June  20,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1897,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  : — 


Description. 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oats  ... 


1897. 


1898.        Difference. 


.^..  <!.  i  s.  d.              s.    d. 

27  0  ,  40  8  +  13     8 

19  9  24  3  +53 

18  6  '  20  7  +21 


FRUIT     AND     VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow:  June  29.— The  following  are  tbe  averages  of  the 
prices  at  this  market  during  the  past  week  : — X  pples, 
Canadian  Spy,  24s.  to  26s.  per  barrel ;  ditio,  Russets, 
24s.  ditto ;  ditto,  Western  States  (Winesops),  20s.  to  22s. 
do.  ;  ditto,  Russets,  18s.  ditto  ;  Tomatos,  Jersey,  Qd.  to 
7d.  per  lb.  ;  Grapes,  home,  3s.  Qd.  per  lb.  ;  ditto, 
foreign,  Qd.  to  Is.  ditto;  Gooseberries,  3s.  Qd.  to  4s.  per 
stone ;  Cabbages,  7d.  to  WtL  per  dozen  ;  Cauliflowers, 
Dublin,  2s.  Qd.  do. ;  Herbs,  Id.  to  2d.  per  bunch  ;  Mint, 
green,  Qd.  to  9i.  per  bunch ;  Onions,  Gs.  Qd.  per  cwt.  ; 
do.,  Portugal,  14s.  to  16s.  per  case;  Parsley,  2s. 
per  stone;  Potatos,  Is.  per  stone  (best)  ;  Carrots,  8*. 
to  10>-.  per  cwt.  ;  Peas,  -id.  to  5<J.  per  lb.  ;  Cucumbers,  3d. 
to  bd.  each  ;  Lettuces,  round,  Qd.  to  Is.  per  dozen  ;  do.,  Cos, 
ijd.  to  Is.  do.;  Radishes,  9d.  to  1*.  Qd.  per  dozen  bunches; 
Horse-radish,  Is.  Qd.  to  2s.  per  bundle ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  to 
is.  2d.  per  lb.  ;  Beetroots,  7i/.  to  Sd.  per  dozen  ;  Spinach, 
Is.  Qd.  to  2s.  per  stone  ;  Rhubarb,  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  cwt.  ; 
Turnips,  white,  5d.  to  lOd.  per  large  bunch  ;  Broccoli,  2s.  Qd. 
to  3s.  per  dozen;  Greens,  10s.  per  ten  dozen;  Aspaiagus, 
Is.  3d.  per  buLdle  ;  Syloes,  Qd.  per  bunch. 

Liverpool:  June  29. — Average  of  the  prices  at  undernoted 
markets :  —  St.  John's :  Potatos,  Id.  to  2d.  per  pound ; 
Peas,  Is.  4(i.  per  peck ;  Asparagus,  2s.  Qd.  to  4s.  per 
100 ;  Cucumbers,  4d.  to  Qd.  each ;  Strawberries,  English, 
Prf.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  ;  Gooseberries,  3d.  do.  ;  Cherries,  Qd. 
to  8rf.  do.  ;  Apricots,  Is.  per  dozen  ;  Grapes,  home,  2s. 
to  3s.  ( d.  per  lb.  ;  Pine-apples,  English,  5s.  each  ;  Mush- 
rooms, Is.  id.  per  lb.  Birkenhead  :  Potatos,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 
per  peck ;  do.,  new,  Id.  to  Ikd.  per  lb.  ;  Peas,  lOd,  to  Is.  4dt. 
per  peck  ;  Asparagus,  2s,  to  3s.  per  100     Cucumbers,  2d.  to 
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5d.  each ;  Apricots,  9d.  to  Is.  per  dozen ;  Gooseberries,  2d.  per 
lb.  ;  Cherries  Gd.  to  lOd.  do.  ;  Strawberries,  Gd.  to  Is.  do.  ; 
Grapes,  home,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  Gd.  do.  ;  Mushrooms,  8d.  to  Is. 
do.  North  Hay:  Potatos,  per  cwt.,  Jersey,  5s.  Gd.  to  6s.; 
Early  Regents,  7s.  to  8s.  Gd.  ;  new,  per  21  lb.,  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  ; 
Turnips,  Gd.  to  Sd.  per  dozen  bunches  ;  Carrots,  Gd.  to  8d. 
do.  ;  Onions,  foreign,  6s.  to  6s.  Gd.  per  cwt. ;  Parsley,  id. 
to  6d.  per  dozen  bunches  ;  Lettuces,  Gd.  to  9rf.  per  dozen ; 
Cucumbers,  Is.  to  2s.  Gd.  do. ;  Cauliflowers,  2s.  to  2s.  Gd,  do. ; 
Cabbage,  Ad.  to  %d.  do. 


[The  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees— a  "Day-degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours. J 
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The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following : — 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat-producing  Districts— 
1,  Scotland,  E. ;  2,  England,  N.E. ;  3,  England,  E.  ; 
4,  Midland  Counties  ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Principal  Grazing,  &c,  Districts  —  6,  Scotland.  W. ; 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W.  ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 
10,  Ireland,  S.  ;  *  Channel  Islands. 


THE    PAST    WEEK. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands  for  the  week  ending  June  25,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

"The  weather  during  this  period  was  very  unsettled  and 
rainy  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England.  In 
the  south  and  south-east  it  was  fine  and  dry  during  the 
earlier  half  of  the  week,  but  towards  its  close  the  rainy 
conditions  extended  to  those  districts  also.  Thunder  and 
lightning  occurred  from  time  to  time  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

"  The  temperature  was  slightly  above  the  mean  in  '  EDgland, 
N.E.  and  E.,'  the  '  Midland  Counties,'  and  '  England,  S.,'  and 
just  equal  to  it  in  'Scotland,  E.,'  'England,  S.W.,'  '  Ireland, 
S.,'  and  the  'Channel  Islands;'  but  in  the  remaining  dis- 
tricts it  was  a  little  below  the  normal.  The  highest  of  the 
maxima  were  recorded  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  period, 
when  they  ranged  from  78°  in  '  England,  S.,'  and  from  74°  in 
'  England,  E.'  and  the  '  Midland  Counties,'  to  69°  in  '  Ireland, 
N.,'  and  66°  in  'Scotland,  N.'  The  lowest  of  the  minima, 
which  were  registered  on  the  22nd  in  Scotland,  and  on  the 
23rd  in  Ireland  and  England,  ranged  from  40°  in  'Scotland, 
E.,'  to  48°  in  'England,  N.W.,*  and  to  50°  in  the  'Channel 
Islands.' 

"The  rainfall  was  more  than  the  mean  in  nearly  all  dis- 
tricts,  but  was  only  just  equal  to  it  in  'EDgland,  E.'  and 
the  '  Midland  Counties,"  and  was  rather  below  it  in  '  Eng- 
land, S.'  In  the  northern  and  western  districts  generally 
the  excess  was  either  very  large  or  considerable. 
r  "  The  bright  sunshine  was  deficient  in  all  districts  excepting 
the  '  Midland  Counties.'  The  percentage  of  possible  duration 
ranged  from  3S  in  the  '  Channel  Islands,'  37  in  the  '  Midland 
Counties,' and  35  in  'England,  E.,'  to  25  in  '  Ireland,  N.,' 
and  to  only  13  in  '  Scotland,  N.' " 


Mr     V* 

"orredpomk-nU 


Either  way  of  using  is 


An  Old  Slug  and  Worm-inpested  Kitchen  Garden: 
R.  M.  The  heavy  dressings  of  gas-limo  in  the 
autumn,  followed  by  deep  trenching,  and  leaving 
the  surface  rough,  will  do  much  to  sweeten  the 
soil,  destroy  slugs,  wire-worms,  and  cause  the  dis- 
integration of  the  excessive  amount  of  nitrogenous 
matter  in  the  soil.  This  trenching  should  bo 
followed  in  February  by  a  heavy  dressing  of  quick- 
lime which  should  merely  be  dug  into  the  soil  one 
spit  deop,  and  all  sowing  and  planting  be  post- 
poned for  one  month  at  least.  No  stable  or  other 
manure  should  be  applied  to  the  laud  for  the  first 
season,  but  if  fouud  necessary  for  pushiug  on  cer- 
tain crops  suitable  artificial  manure  may  be  afforded. 
The  next  year  the  land  should  be  trenched  two 
spits  deep,  that  which  is  the  middlo  spit  (2nd) 
being  brought  to  the  top,  and  the  next  year  the 
spit  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  that  was  first 
thrown  down  may  be  ,  brought  to  the  middle 
position.  A  moderate  amount  of  quick-lime  may 
be  applied  to  such  parts  of  the  soil  as  have  not 
been  dressed. 

Bookbinder:  A.  O.,  Lower  Edmonton.  'Mr.  Zaehns- 
dorf,  Cambridge  Circus. 

Grapes  :  H.  G.  Your  Grapes  are  badly  spotted  ;  we 
fear  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything,  but  you  might 
try  syringing  them  with  liver-oi-sulphur,  1  oz.  to 
1  gallon  of  water.  Remove  every  spotted  berry 
and  burn  it. 

Insect  :  W.  T.  The  beetle  in  your  Dahlias  is  one 
of  the  weevils,  Ornithorhyncus  picipes.  There  is 
also  a  green  caterpillar,  which  we  cannot  name. 

Long-handled  Shears  :  If. 
right. 

Mushrooms  :  /.  Gachelin.  The  bed,  as  you  say,  may 
be  filled  with  spawn  ;  but  how  do  you  know  that 
it  is  living  spawn  now  ?  It  may  have  exhausted 
itself  in  running  it  the  bed,  and  from  lack  of  heat, 
moisture,  or  nitrogen,  have  failed  to  produce  a 
Mushroom.  We  should  not  suppose  that  you  will 
gather  true  Mushrooms  from  it  after  this  lapse  of 
time.     Better  start  anew. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — R.  A.  Astrantia  major. — J.  T . 
L;ulia  grandis  tenebrosa. — L.  P.  1,  Leucothoe 
axillaris  ;  2,  Spireea  Lindleyana  ;  3,  Polygonum 
complexum  (?),  no  flowers;  4,  Cornus  sibirica  ;  5, 
Hippophaerhamnoides  ;  6,  Polygonum  cuspidatum. 
W.  if.  1,  Inula  glandulosa  ;  2,  Hibiscus  sinensis 
( Althea  frutex)  ;  3,  Anthericum  lineare  variegatum. 
T.  D.  Limnanthes  Douglasii.  —  IV.  T.  B.  1, 
Oncidium  flexuosum ;  2,  Ixora  coccinea  ;  3,  Bam- 
busa  Fortunei  variegata;  4,  Goldfussia  (?),  send  in 
flower ;  5,  Clerodendron  squamatum ;  6,  Carex 
variegata ;  7,  send  in  flower ;  8,  Maranta  Makoy- 
ana.  —  J.  If.  Ixia,  one  of  the  garden  forms. — 
G.  Dance.  Tamarix  germanica ;  a  shrub  much 
planted  at  our  seaside  resorts.  —  J.  IV.  Bar- 
barea  vulgaris,  double  flowered  ;  Allium  Moly. 
— /.  E.  B.  Eucalyptus  globulus. — M.  A.  1,  Cratae- 
gus Aronia  ;  2,  Ulmus  campestris  ;  3,  Cornus 
sanguinea,  common  Cornel. — A.  W.  Lophosper- 
mum  scandens. —  W.  J.  W.,  Carlisle.  Hordeum 
jubatum. — W.  P.  Odontoglossum  Coradinei,  a 
natural  hybrid  of  O.  Lindleyanum. — J.  D.  B.  1, 
Calycanthus  fragrans  ;  2,  Cypripedium  Parishi ;  3, 
Dendrobiumclavatum. — R.  T.  N.  Both  the  Cattleya 
Mossia;  and  C.  Warscewiczii  (gigas)  are  good 
varieties,  but  uot  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  of 
extraordinary  value. —  A .  L.  P.  Dendrobium  mos- 
chatum.  — Rascher.  ^Egopodium  Podagraria  ( Gout- 
weed,  British).  —  Rev.  W.  G.  P.  The  cut  leaved 
Lime,  a  garden  variety. — A.W.B.  Heracleum  gigan- 
teum.— C.  H.  W.  Stachys  lanata. — G.  S.  Abelia 
triflora. —  Ilowcrs  secured  to  luggage-labels.  1,  Inula 
glandulosa ;  2,  Campanula  glomerata  ;  3,  Erigeron 
caucasicus ;  4,  Sedum  tortuosum  variegatum ;  5, 
Poa  trivialis  variegata  ;  6,  Phalaris  aruudiuacea 
variegata. — Neve  Brothers.  Veronica  pinguifolia. 
/.  McL.  1,  Pernettya  mucronata  ;  2,  Olearia  ? 
next  week. — Tempus  I'ugit.  1,  not  found  ;  2, 
Strobilanthes  Dyerianus ;  3,  Anthericum  lineare 
variegata ;  4,  Erica  obbata  ;  5,  Erica  ventricosa 
coccinea  minor.  — A".  &  T.     Salvia  aclarea. 

Peaches  :  Anxious.  The  fruits  sent  have  the 
appearance  of  being  at  some  earlier  period  attacked 


in  a  slight  degree  by  mildew.  The  effect  has  been 
to  arrest  the  extension  of  the  skin  at  some  places, 
which  then,  under  pressure  of  the  sap,  bursts.  You 
can  do  nothing  now,  but  you  ought  to  guard 
against  an  attack  another  year  by  using  some  of 
the  recommended  antidotes. 

Peas  :  /.  D.  See  reply  to  "  Cymro  "  in  our  issue  for 

last  week. 
Rose  :  /.  Chapman  cfc  C.  Pearce.  We  cannot  undertake 

to  name  varieties  of  the  Rose  ;  send  it  to  some  large 

grower  of  Roses. 

Seedling  Carnation  :  If.  E.  In  form  as  good  as  its 
parent,  Miss  Joliffe,  and  in  colour  a  rich  shade  of 
crimson.  Certainly  worthy  of  being  preserved, 
either  as  a  border,  or  winter-flowerer  under  pot- 
culture. 

Solanum  jasminoides:  E.  T.  M.  Would  be  hardy 
against  a  wall  iu  mild  winters,  or  with  very  little 
protection.     It  is  hardy  iu  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Spotted  Pelargoniums:  Long.  The  spots  on  the 
leaves  are  due  to  a  fungus  (Ramulariageranii).  The 
foliage  is  disfigured,  but  otherwise  the  disease 
should  not  be  serious,  and  with  care  is  easily  got 
rid  of.  The  remedy  is  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  in  the  "  modified  "  form,  described  in  this 
paper  in  August,  1897.  Spray  frequently  this 
season,  and  burn  the  leaves  as  they  fall  or  become 
much  discoloured.  Look  carefully  after  next 
season's  plants  to  have  them  hardened  off  before 
planting. 

Strawberry  Culture  in  Pots  :  W.  F.  V.  S.  The 
runners  should  be  now  rooted  on  small  squares  of 
turf  that  has  been  a  year  in  stock,  or  in  3 -inch  flower- 
pots, with  one  hollow  piece  of  crock  at  the  bottom, 
and  filled  with  a  similar  kind  of  loam,  made  very 
firm  by  hand.  Read  last  week's  cdendar  for 
"  Fruits  under  Glass,"  and  con  this  calendar  from 
time  to  time  for  hints  as  to  treatment.  You  would 
be  enabled  to  pick  early  fruit  say  in  March  and 
onwards  from  plants  placed  on  the  two  upper 
shelves  of  your  glasshouse.  The  description  of 
Strawberry  culture  in  pots  is  too  lengthy  for  us  to 
insert  in  this  column. 

Tomatos  :  Subscriber.  Undoubtedly  attacked  by  a 
fungus,  probably  Peronospora,  but  we  cannot  be 
sure  from  a  cursory  glance.  There  are  so  mauy 
fungi  which  attack  the  Tomato.  Try  syringing 
with  weak  Bordeaux  Mixture,  or  with  liver-of- 
sulphur  ^  to  1  oz.  to  a  gallon. — Chcshunl.  Probably 
a  form  of  the  "Sleepy  Disease,"  described 
by  Mr.  George  Massee,  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
vol.  xvii.  1895,  p.  707.  No  cure.  Clear  out  root, 
top  and  soil,  and  char  tho  whole  of  these. 

Vines  :  A.  R.  N.  Keep  the  heat  at  not  less  than  60° 
at  night,  and  75  to  8U°  by  day,  and  all'ord  air  more 
or  less  in  volume  according  to  the  weather.  This 
matter  will  require  unremitting  attention  on  most 
days,  as  changes  are  frequent,  and  the  thermometer 
should  be  constantly  consulted.  Do  not  syringe 
the  Vines,  but  maintain  moisture  in  the  air  by 
wetting  the  paths  and  border  several  times  on  fine 
days,  scarcely  at  all  on  dull  one3,  and  do  not  close 
the  house  at  any  time  unless  more  or  less  humidity 
be  afforded.     Buy  a  manual  on  the  Vine. 

Vines  not  Fruiting:  A.  B.  The  shoots  sent  have 
a  most  impoverished  appearance,  and  we  should 
suppose  that  from  some  cause  or  another,  the  Vines 
have  lost  their  chief  feeding-roots.  Examine  the 
border  in  several  places,  near  to  and  distant  from 
the  Vinery,  and  send  us  samples  of  the  roots  and 
the  Boil,  both  from  near  the  surface  and  li  to 
2  feet  deep. 

Communications  Received. — A.  K.  B. — T.  Foote. — F.  A.  W. 

_J.  H.  M D.  T.  F.— C.  T.  D.— E.  Webb  &  Sons.— J.  L.— 

A.  H.-R.  D.— A.  B.  C— H.  R.— G.  Woodgate.— E.  I!.— 
W.  J.  B.— R.  M..  Newbury.— J.  O'B.— E.  U.— .1.  J.  W.— 
F.  P.— C.  de  B.— F.  A.  W.,  Vermont.-A.  K.  B.— E.  A.  W., 
Florida. 

Photographs,  Specimens,  Etc.,  Received.— J.  B.— Lady  H. 
— F.  F. 
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THE   CHRONICLE   OF  A  LITTLE 

CORNISH  GARDEN. 
TUNE. — Of  course,  I  am  more  interested  in 
If  my  young  Rose-bushes  than  in  any  of 
the  other  plants  now  glorious.  Not  that  I  have 
any  sympathy  with  that  gardening  system 
which  has  the  exhibition-table  ever  ahead,  of 
which  Rose-growing  is  but  too  often  an  ex- 
ample. The  Rose,  however,  is  so  full  ot 
associations,  both  literary  and  personally  remi- 
niscent, that  it  must  always  possess  an  interest 
possibly  beyond  that  which  its  beauty  would 
win.  Eor,  great  as  is  the  beauty  of  the  Briar- 
Rose  and  some  other  single-flowered  species, 
and  graceful  as  is  the  natural  habit  of  their 
growth,  I  fail  to  see  either  any  special  beauty 
of  form  possessed  by  the  mass  of  hybrid- 
perpetuals,  or  the  smallest  element  of  grace  in 
their  habit  as  usually — and  to  some  extent 
perforco  —  grown  in  the  garden.  They  fre- 
quently afford  an  example  of  the  lust  of  the 
florist  (who  is  sometimes  but  a  market-gardener 
who  has  missed  his  vocation)  for  substance 
and  size  at  all  costs.  Nevertheless,  I  grow 
a  fair  number,  and,  as  I  have  said,  am  espe- 
cially interested  in  them,  but  not,  I  fancy, 
from  the  same  point  of  view  that  I  admire  the 
beautiful  buds  of  Madame  Berard,  the  exquisite 
flowers  of  the  Red  Damask  (one  of  the  most 
deliciously-scented  and  delicately-coloured  of 
all  Roses),  or  the  free  growth  and  abundant 
bunches  of  white  flowers  of  Felicite-Perpetue, 
climbing  a  post  by  strides  and  bounds.  There 
is,  however,  one  characteristic  which  gives  the 
Rose  a  special  interest  and  value,  and  that  is, 
the  practically  general  possession  of  fragrance. 
What  is  not  generally  recognised  in  thinking 
or  speaking  of  the  Rose's  scent  is  its  heteroge- 
neity. Scarcely  two  Roses  smell  exactly  alike, 
and  whole  classes  are  marked  off  by  their  distinc- 
tive odours.  Moreover,  it  is  not  the  flowers  alone 
which  are  thus  characterised,  but  in  many  cases 
the  foliage  also .  This  shows  itself  especially  in  the 
Sweet  Briar  and  the  valuable  hybrids  derived 
from  Lit.  Every  garden  should  find  room  or 
some  of  these  sturdy  Penzance  Briars,  and  I 
shall  certainly  plant  more  varieties  next  autumn. 
Last  November  I  planted  two  kinds — Anne  of 
Geierstein  and  Lady  Penzance,  both  of  which 
have  already  borne  dozens  of  flowers — the 
former  dark  crimson,  the  latter,  as  one  would 
expect  from  its  ancestry  (its  parents  are  Sweet 
Briar  and  Austrian  Copper),  a  beautiful  cop- 
pery-yellow, with  stamens  of  clear  gold.  These 
two  have  proved  themselves  very  vigorous,  the 
one  as  a  climber,  and  the  other  as  a  bush,  with 
delicately-scented  flowers  of  great  beauty,  and 
with  the  scented  foliage  of  the  Eglantine, 
There  are,  I  believe,  less  than  twenty  varieties, 
so  that  a  complete  collection  can  easily  be 
obtained  and  grown.  Although  but  a  summer 
Rose,    and,  therefore,  not  long   in  flower,    its 


foliage  will  yield   sweet  odour,   and   its   hips 
beautiful  colour  for  some  months. 

It  is  in  their  habit  of  autumnal  as  well  as 
summer  blooming  that  the  Tea  Roses  are  so 
valuable.  The  same,  of  course,  applies  par- 
tially to  most  of  the  hybrid  porpetuals ;  but  for 
the  most  part  their  blooms  are  so  massive  and 
stiff  that  their  artistic  value  is  not  comparable 
with  that  of  the  more  loosely-arranged  and 
fragile  Teas.  The  Teas  I  have  found  to  be  the 
first  to  flower;  and  I  mean  to  plant  several  along 
a  rough  trellis  I  have  just  erected,  in  order  that 
I  may  enjoy  these  Roses  and  other  plants  grown 
freely  and  naturally.  Threo  of  the  best  Tea 
Roses  for  a  beginner  to  start  with  are  Madame 
Berard,  Gloiro  de  Dijon,  and  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
all  of  which  are  hardy  and  vigorous,  and  all 
beautiful. 

In  addition  to  those  Roses  I  have  named,  I 
am  especially  pleased  with  R.  spinosissima,  the 
Burnet  Rose,  with  characteristic  bushy  habit, 
and  bearing  hundreds  of  fragrant  little  creamy 
flowers ;  R.  Brunonis  and  R.  moschata,  two 
single  white  Roses  with  yellow  anthers,  both 
vigorous  climbers  ;  and  the  fine  white  hybrid 
Moss-rose  Blanche  Moreau. 

I  referred  to  the  too  vigorous  growth  of  the 
Silene  which  carpeted  my  Rose  border.  I  was 
at  length  obliged  to  pull  it  up  in  its  entirety ; 
nor  was  I  too  soon,  for  it  had  already  killed  one 
of  my  small  Toas  and  a  little  China  Rose-bush. 
I  shall,  of  course,  try  another  carpet,  to  avoid 
the  winter  and  spring  bareness,  which  is  the 
usual  property  of  Rose-borders,  but  shall  use 
either  Primroses  which  bloom  early,  or  Violas 
which  bloom  continually ;  in  any  case,  however, 
employing  plants  of  strictly  dwarf  habit. 

I  have  two  really  fine  masses  of  colour.  The 
most  brilliant  is  afforded  by  my  Escholtzias, 
now  at  their  extreme  of  beauty  ;  the  other  is 
given  by  some  hundreds  of  Bride  Gladiolus,  a 
charming  flower  much  grown  in  this  district  for 
the  cut-flower  market. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  have  just  fixed 
some  rough  trellis  that  I  may  enjoy  the  free 
growth  of  Rose  and  Clematis,  Choisya  and 
Jasmine,  Ivy  and  Honeysuckle ;  and  also  to 
afford  additional  shelter  from  winds  and  over- 
looking eyes.  As  I  cannot  do  much  permanent 
planting  until  the  autumn  I  have  sown  some 
Scarlet  Runners,  Nasturtiums,  Sweet  Peas,  and 
Canariensis,  that  the  trellis  may  be  temporarily 
draped  until  such  time. 

This  trellis  will  necessitate,  or  rather  give 
tempting  possibilities  of,  some  new  arrange- 
ments in  my  garden  scheme  ;  and  I  have  been 
deriving  infinite  pleasure  from  the  consulting 
of  catalogues,  and  the  making  of  lists  and  plans. 
What  tempting  publications  the  florist's  cata- 
logues are  !  How  many  million  hours  have 
they  filled  with  happiness,  cheering  the 
gardener  with  hopeful  dreams  and  visions  of 
loveliness  which  he  may  never  realise  (or  may)  P 
A  collection  of  these  catalogues  almost  con- 
stitutes a  complete  gardening  library,  and  an 
encyclopaedia  of  present  day  horticultural 
science. 

When  we  have  Barr's  Daffodil  catalogue, 
Backhouse's,  Ware's,  and  Barr's  lists  of  hardy 
perennials,  Kelway's  Catalogue  of  Paeonies, 
Delphiniums,  and  Gladioli,  Douglas's  Carnation 
booklet,  Sydenham's  lists  of  Pansies  and  Violas, 
Sutton's  "  Amatour  guide  to  horticulture,"  and 
the  general  catalogues  of  Dickson  of  Chester, 
Dobbie  of  Rothesay,  Caunell  of  Swanley,  and 
Smith  of  Worcester,  we  are  on  the  fair  road  to 
happiness— and  an  empty  pocket.  Then  again 
consider  the  Rose-lists  of  the  Pauls,  Bunyard, 
Riyers,  and  the  rest,  and  admire  the  fortitude 


of  that  man  .who  can  keep  his  pen  from  hi.s 
cheque-book  whilst  he  has  a  spare  yard  in  his 
garden.  Now  that  I  have  this  trellis  to  plant, 
and  some  new  beds  and  bordors  to  arrange  for,  I 
consult  the  catalogues  with  absurd  persistence, 
and,  as  it  appears  to  others,  childish  enthu- 
siastic interest.  I  take  three  or  four  catalogues 
in  the  trap  when  doing  my  rounds ;  I  prop  a 
cataloguo  against  the  cruet  and  one  against  the 
bread  at  breakfast.  I  mark,  copy,  and  compare 
them ;  I  draw  up  repeated  lists,  and  alter  and 
modify  them  beyond  recognition. 

In  sober  truth,  it  would  be  difficult  to  offer 
the  gardening  novice  better  advice  than  that 
given  me  many  years  ago  by  an  old  friend, 
Dr.  Francis  Mead  (whose  pen,  during  his  short 
adult  residence  in  England,  was  often  used  for 
the  gardening  press).  I  asked  him  what  book 
he  advised  me— a  gardening  ignoramus — to 
read  dealing  with  open-air  flower-gardening, 
and  ho  gave  mo  this  list: — Robinson's  Hardy 
Flowers,  Sutton's  seed  cataloguo,  Barr's  cata- 
logues of  bulbs  and  hardy  perennials.  Ware's 
set  of  catalogues,  and  Smith's  and  Kelway's 
general  lists. 

These  catalogues  mean  great  labour  and 
much  cost  in  their  production,  and  they  should 
be  carefully  preserved.  For  the  most  part, 
they  contain  accurate  descriptions  of  the  plants 
named,  together  with  an  account  of  their 
appropriate  soils  and  treatment,  as  well  as 
numerous  illustrations — often  artistic  produc- 
tions of  considerable  value.  The  illustrations 
— mainly  photographs — which  accompany  some 
of  the  recent  catalogues  of  Barr  and  Ware,  are 
very  far  removed  from  the  stiff  plain  or  glaring 
coloured  prints  which  nurserymen  formerly 
employed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we 
should  send  at  least  an  occasional  order  in 
return  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  obtained  in 
this  way.  It  is  unnecessary  simply  because  the 
usual  difficulty  consists  in  preventing  oneself 
from  ordering  the  lot. 

Among  other  things  which  my  new  arrange- 
ments for  the  autumn  include,  is  a  definite 
bed  of  good  self-coloured  Carnations,  instead  of 
the  rather  scattered  system  of  growing  them 
which  I  have  heretofore  adopted.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  mix  Carnations  with  strong-grow- 
ing plants,  and  therefore  I  intend  giving  them 
a  bed  to  themselves.  I  propose,  however,  to 
plant  a  few  dozen  clumps  of  Daffodils  among 
them  to  brighten  the  bed  in  the  spring ;  but 
as  the  foliage  of  the  Carnation  is  pleasant  all 
the  year,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  bare  effect, 
and  the  lovely  flowers  are  in  any  case  worth  a 
little  sacrifice. 

At  present  the  Pinks  are  acting  as  the  Car- 
nations' forerunners,  and  very  beautiful  they 
are.  The  old  white  Pink  is  not  easily  to  be 
beaten,  either  from  the  point  of  view  of  beauty, 
scent,  or  sturdy  habit.  Of  the  singles,  I  havo 
been  most  pleased  with  the  rosy  Cheddar  Pink, 
which  I  have  planted  on  the  edge  of  a  dry  bank; 
and  the  more  deeply-coloured  alpine  Pink,  which 
requires  a  moister  situation.  I  must  not  forget 
another  Dianthus,  now  coming  into  flower,  and 
that  is  the  old  and  ever  admirable  and  admired 
Sweet  William  (what  a  stupid  corruption  of 
the  original  pretty  name  "  CEillet ' ").  I  have 
a  mass  of  the  strain  called  Auricula-eyed,  the 
flowers  of  which  have  white  eyes,  surrounded 
by  rings  of  various  rich  colours.  Few  plants 
are  easier  to  grow,  or  better  worth  growing. 
The  Spanish  Irises  have  been  splendid,  the 
flowers  being  finer  than  last  year,  although  the 
bulbs  have  not  been  moved  for  three  years. 
Now  that  they  can  be  bought  so  cheaply,  no 
one  need  be  without  this  most  beautiful  of  all 
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late  May  flowers.  The  so-called  "English" 
Irises  (Datives  of  the  Pyrenees)  are  about  to 
unfold,  but  little  more  than  a  rough  idea  of 
their  colours  is  yet  to  be  obtained. 

What  a  time  the  humble-bees  are  having 
just  now  !  All  the  flowers  seem  specially  built 
for  them.  Columbines  (I  have  flowered  nearly 
all  of  them — golden  chrysantha,  creamy-blue 
glandulosa,  yellow  and  orange  Skinneri,  blue 
and  white  alpina,  scarlet  and  yellow  cana- 
densis) ;  Snapdragons,  with  exclusive  trap- 
doors— "  No  admission  except  to  strong  humble- 
bees;"  Foxgloves  (which  thrive  in  shade,  and 
continue  ornamental  for  weeks  if  the  central 
flower-spike  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  past  its 
best);  Irises,  Monkshood  (another sbade-lover), 
and  Campanulas,  all  are  fertilised  entirely  or 
mainly  by  the  humble-bee,  and  are  specially  con- 
structed to  his  taste,  which  we  must  pronounce 
highly-developed. 

The  various  species  of  Campanula  afford 
beautiful  summer  furniture  for  the  garden.  The 
Canterbury  Bell  is  the  commonest,  and  one  of 
the  best  kinds,  though  usually  grown  in  its  white 
and  blue  varieties  only. 

Among  other  species,  I  have  the  white  and 
blue  Peach-flowered  Bellflower  (C.  persicifolia), 
which  often  requires  some  support  when  in 
flower  ;  the  sturdy  C.  pyramidalis,  about  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all ;  the  vigorous  pale-blue 
C.  grandis,  and  two  or  three  dwarf  species  in 
the  rock-border — C.  Raineri,  a  mass  of  large 
blue  flowers,  C.  isophylla  trailing  over  a  large 
stone  and  bearing  hundreds  of  light  blue  salvers, 
0.  fragilis,  C.  carpatica,  and  C.  f>.  P.  WilsoD, 
a  new  hybrid  with  beautiful  flowers  borne  on 
big  stalks. 

The  structure  of  the  Campanula  flower  is  full 
of  interest.  If  we  take  a  bud  of  the  Canterbury- 
Bell  and  open  it,  we  find  an  apparently 
homogeneous  column  of  stamens  and  style  rising 
from  a  fleshy  base.  If  we  take  a  flower  which 
has  recently  opened,  we  discover  that  the 
stamens  have  withered  and  fallen  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bell,  whilst  the  style  which  still  remains 
erect  is  seen  to  be  covered  with  short  hairs 
almost  buried  in  pollen  shed  by  the  anthers 
when  they  embraced  the  style  in  the  bud. 
This  pollen  is  necessarily  rubbed  off  by  any 
large  insects  who  visit  the  flower  for  the  honey, 
which  is  produced  by  the  yellow  disc  at  the 
bottom  of  the  style,  enclosed  by  the  triangular 
fleshy  plates  which  form  the  basis  of  the  now 
withered  stamens.  Between  these  plates  are 
interspaces  of  infinite  smallness,  and  even  these 
are  carefully  protected  by  small  hairs,  so  that 
honey-stealing  by  undesirable  guests  is  not  one 
of  the  Canterbury-Bell's  troubles.  In  a  still 
older  flower  we  find  the  pollen  removed  from 
around  the  style,  the  hairs  which  hold  it 
shrunken,  and  the  style  divided  into  its  parts, 
which  open  outwards  and  expose  a  stigmatic 
surface  for  the  reception  of  pollen  brought  by 
insects  from  other  flowers. 

All  my  Campanulas  I  raised  from  seed  without 
trouble.  There  are  in  the  garden  two  clumps 
of  self-sown  annuals,  which  we  find  very  useful 
for  cutting — the  blue  feathery  Love-in-a-mist 
(Nigella),  and  the  pale -buff  Crown  Daisy 
(Chrysanthemum  coronarium),  both  vigorous, 
and  both  beautiful.  The  perennial  Daisies  or 
Marguerites  are  also  in  full  flower,  a  little 
plant  of  C.  frutescens,  which  I  planted  out  a 
few  months  ago,  being  already  a  sphere  a  yard 
in  diameter,  bearing  thousands  of  large  white 
yellow-centred  flowers.  The  yellow  variety 
Etoile  d'Or  is  equally  beautiful  and  vigorous. 
I  have  just  bought  and  planted  half-a-dozen 
other  kinds,  but  they  have  not  yet  had  time  to 


flower.  The]Shirley|Poppies'(themostbeautiful 
of  all  Poppies)  are  not  yet  making  much  show, 
but  the  delicately- coloured  little  Iceland  Poppies 
are  yielding  hundreds  of  white,  yellow,  and 
orange  cups  ;  and  the  gieat  orientals  are  in  full 
and  gaudy  glory.  Sedum  acre  and  8.  spathu- 
latum  take  the  place  of  Alyssum,  in  producing 
bright  spots  of  yellow  in  the  border  ;  and  a  large 
bush  of  Featherfew  also  lightens  up  a  view. 
Achillea  tomentosa  (which  must  have  a  dry 
spot),  almost  shades  its  much-divided  foliago 
with  bright  yellow  heads  of  flowers.  The  pretty 
Rock  Rose  (flowers  of  a  day),  are  bright,  with 
fragile  flowers  of  delicate  shades  of  every  colour. 
They  also  must  have  a  dry  sandy  soil  if  they 
are  to  succeed.  The  mauve  flowers  of  the 
Mountain  Daisy  (Aster  alpinus),  are  now  at 
their  best,  and  afford  a  shade  of  colour  not 
abundant  among  summer  flowers.  The  Sweet 
Peas  (most  valuable  of  all  annual  flowers),  are 
beginning  to  flower  freely,  though  the  full 
effect  of  the  hedge  will  not  appear  for  another 
fortnight. 

The  Pansies,  Violas,  andMimulus,  are  bloom- 
ing profusely,  and  rapidly  f-preaditig  ;  the  young 
Dahlias  (Cactus,  single,  and  '  siDgle  Cactus 
varieties),  and  Chrysanthemums,  are  making 
progress  ;  and  Roses,  Hollyhocks,  Potentillas, 
Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  and  Asters  all  help  me 
to  see  my  way  through  a  continuous  show  of 
flowers  (not  a  continuous  flower-show,  thank 
goodness  ! )  till  November.  Harry  Moberls. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


ONCIDIUM  MACRANTHUM   TOWNSENDI, 
nov.  var. 

This  is  the  handsomest  and  richest  in  colour  of  any 
form  of  Oncidium  macranthum  which  I  have  seen, 
and  its  flowers  are  also  remarkable  by  their  extra- 
ordinary tize,  and  by  the  breadth  and  uniform 
character  of  the  sepaU  and  petals.  The  sepals  are 
entirely  of  a  rich  red-brown,  with  a  gold-coloured 
shade,  the  middles  having  a  narrow  brownish-purple 
band.  The  petals  are  bright  lemon-yellow,  with  a 
dark  purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  eacb.  The  wiugs  of 
the  column  and  base  of  the  lip  are  bright  mauve,  the 
face  of  the  column  yellow  ;  the  side-lobes  of  the  lip 
maroon,  and  the  reflexed  frout-lobe  reddish -purple 
tipped  with  yellow.  The  conspicuous  crest  is  ivory- 
white,  with  two  eye-like  purple  spots. 

It  is  a  noble  variety,  purchased  by  its  present 
possessor,  E.  Beckett  Faber,  Esq.,  Belvedere,  Harro- 
gate (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Townsend),  from  the  late  Sir  Titus 
Salt's  collection  as  a  very  small  plant,  and  now  flower- 
ing for  the  first  time.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Leeds 
show,  and  was  very  much  admired.  Its  owner  and 
his  gardener  must  be  complimenled  not  only  on 
having  such  a  beautiful  variety,  but  also  on  their  skill 
in  bringing  it  to  its  present  high  state  of  cultivation. 
James  O'Brien. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


CATTLEYA  WARSCEWICZII. 
Two  remarkable  and  very  dissimilar  forms  of  this 
showy  species,  which  is  more  commonly  known  in 
gardens  as  C.  gigas,  are  forwarded  by  G.  F.  Moore, 
Esq.,  Chardwar,  Bourton-on-tbe- Water.  Both  are 
very  large  flowers,  the  one  of  the  typical  form  and 
colour,  the  chief  variation  being  in  the  glowing  light 
crimson-purple  of  the  labellum,  and  the  comparative 
smallness  of  the  two  cream-white  and  yellow  blotches 
on  the  lip.  The  other  is  much  darker  in  colour,  and 
in  general  appearance  has  a  slight  suggestion  of  C.  x 
Hardyana.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  is  the  colour 
on  the  sepals  being  flaked,  giviDg  the  flower  a  varie- 
gated appearance.  The  middles  of  the  sepals  are 
white,  flaked  at  the  edge  and  on  the  reverse  sides 
with  bright  ro=e-purple  ;  the   petals   are   light  ros6, 


flaked  with  purple,  and  the  broad  lip  dark  ruby- 
purple,  with  yellow  reticulation  at  the  base,  and  the 
usual  two  light  spots  on  the  die  of  the  lip.  J.  O'B. 

Gkammangis  Eli.isii  and  G.  Rumphianum,  &c, 

AT  KEW. 

To  those  cultivators  who  are  interested  in  these 
species  there  is  a  capital  opportunity  at  the  present 
time  to  see  both  of  them  in  flower  in  the  Orchid- 
house  at  Kew.  Grown  in  baskets  in  moderate  heat 
and  moisture,  these  plants,  imported  probably  some 
five  or  six  years  ago,  have  become  well  established  in 
baskets,  the  thick  mass  of  roots  indicating  the  treat- 
ment afforded  as  being  the  proper  one.  Both  possess 
stout  flower-spikes,  upon  which  the  whole  of  the 
blooms  fully  open.  In  the  case  of  Ellisii,  some 
eighteen  to  twenty  flowers  are  set  on  a  spike  about 
30  inches  long  ;  each  flower  is  2\  iuches  across  ;  the 
ground  colour  is  of  a  greenish-yellow,  but  this  is 
almost  hidden  by  innumerable  small  spots.  Occa- 
sionally a  small  space  has  but  a  few  spots  upon  it, 
there  the  ground  colour  is  apparent. 

In  the  case  of  G.  Rumphianum,  the  spike  is  just 
about  6  feet  long,  with  flowers  3  iDchcs  across, 
rather  loosely  set  on  some  four  feet  of  its  leDgth. 
The  two  basal  flowers  have  singularly  developed,  with 
but  two  sepals,  an  upper  and  a  lower  one,  and  two 
petals  ;  no  lip  is  present,  bo  that  one  is  reminded 
somewhat  of  the  same  peculiarity  as  occurs  in  Vanda 
Lowi,  though  in  the  case  of  this  Grammangis,  the 
colours  do  not  differ  from  those  on  the  remaining  part 
of  the  spike.  The  colour  is  yellow,  with  heavy 
blotches  of  brown  on  each  limb  of  the  flower.  The 
difference  between  the  two  flowers  is  readily  observed, 
and  to  those  who  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  which  form 
they  may  be  growing  or  have  in  flower,  a  vitit  to 
Kew  would  certainly  Eettle  the  point. 

As  the  Orchids  have  been  moved  into  fresh 
quarters,  consequent  on  the  pulliDg  down  of  the 
old  houses  for  the  erection  of  new  ones,  it  waB  rather 
difficult  to  know  where  some  of  the  species  may  have 
been  placed.  I,  however,  was  pleased  to  notice 
among  many  others  in  flower  a  nice  plant  of  Epiden- 
drum  nemorale.  This  has  been  imported  at  various 
times  in  great  quantities,  and  yet  it  is  one  that  is 
as  seldom  seen  as  any  species  of  Epidendrum  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  ;  here  its  pale  rosy-pink 
flowerj  were  very  prominent.  Again,  how  seldom  do 
we  now  see  Aerides  Lobbi  !  and  here  it  is  in  good 
condition,  as  is  also  Oncidium  Harrisianum.  But 
one  of  the  gems  in  the  Orchid- house  is  Spathoglottis 
Ixioides,  a  terrestrial  species  with  Bmall,  round  bulbs 
and  short,  narrow  leaves,  the  Bingle  bloom  on  a  stem 
some  3  inches  long  standing  well  up,  and  reminding 
me  in  every  particular  of  the  bright  and  attractive 
Promenia  citrina,  size,  colour,  and  shape  so  closely 
resembling  this,  that  I  cm  think  of  no  better  way 
of  describing  it. 

The  singular  Saccolabium  gemmatum  growing  on 
a  block  with  its  small  terete  leaves,  seems  to  be  quite 
at  home,  as  numerous  growths  are  hanging  about  the 
block,  and  a  good  many  spikes  of  its  shell- like  flowers, 
small  in  size  yet  very  pretty,  rose-colour  and  white 
being  the  prominent  colours. 

Cattleya  Eldorado  alba,  or  crocata  is  also  in  flower  ; 
this  form  is  very  pure,  the  yellow  of  the  throat  deep 
rich  colour,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  limbs  of  the 
blooms  are  stout  and  of  good  substance.  In  a  shady 
dell  in  the  outside  rockwork  were  good  masses  of  the 
MocasBin  flower  of  the  States,  Cypripedium  spectabile, 
full  of  its  white  and  purple  flowers,  and  in  other 
places  masses  of  the  eqally  interesting  Orchis  foliosa. 
W.  Swan. 


SCHOOL     AND     COLLEGE 
BOTANIC    GARDENS. 

Every  teacher  of  botany  knows  how  difficult  it  is 
to  get  a  section  of  his  students  interested  in  his  sub- 
ject, if  he  is  dopendent  only  on  material  prtserved 
in  alcohol,  or  has  no  opportunity  of  taking  Ihetn 
either  out  to  the  country  or  into  a  garden,  where 
there  is  considerable  variety  of  plants  grown.  It  is 
quite  a  common  experience  to  find  that  certain 
students  can  only  be  brought  to  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  subjoct  by  being  led  into  it  along  what  may  be 
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called  the  old  route,  that  is,  by  first  helping  thom 
how  to  recognise  one  plant  from  another  with  the 
naked  eye,  before  showing  them  how  to  distinguish 
one  organ  from  another  by  means  of  the  microscope. 
In  other  words,  it  is  often  quite  necessary  to  inspire 
the  student,  hitherto  without  any  sympathy  for 
botany,  with  some  of  the  enthusiasm  which  actuates 
his  fellow,  who  since  boyhood  has  been  a  naturalist, 
and  has  already  advanced  so  fir  as  to  have  faith  in 
his  powers  of  observation  with  the  unaided  eye. 

A  few  of  the  largest  manufacturing  towns  of 
Britain  may  be  so  smoke-begrimed  as  to  render  the 
cultivation  of  plants  within  them,  or  the  growth  of 
wild  plants  around  them,  almost  impossible.  Even 
in  the  worst  cases,  however,  it  is  likely  that,  with 
proper  skill,  a  sufficient  series  of  plants  could  be 
grown  for  demonstration  ;  and  a  short  railway 
journey  will  usually  take  the  students  far  enough  to 
find  the  hardier  native  plants  in  flower.  In  the  great 
majority  of  towns  the  atmospheric  conditions  are 
Buch  that  a  very  considerable  variety  of  plants  can  be 
successfully  grown  ;  while,  in  their  outskirts,  a  varied 
and  healthy  flora  will  be  found. 

Assuming  that  6uch  desirable  conditions  can  be 
had,  there  is  still  the  important  factor  to  be  consi- 


No  greater  help  to  the  attainment  of  this  desirable 
object  can  be  found  than  the  establishment  of  a 
botanic  garden  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  school  or 
college.  So  patent  are  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  such  a  garden,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
them.  The  teacher  has  the  means  of  getting  per- 
fectly fresh  specimens  for  demonstration  in  the  class- 
room. What  is  of  more  consequence,  he  is  able  to 
give  the  first  lessons  from  the  plants  as  they  grow  in 
the  ground.  As  the  weeks  run  on,  he  can  direct 
attention  to  the  successive  changes  taking  place  in 
the  plants — the  germination  of  the  seed,  the  bursting 
of  buds,  the  opening  of  flowers,  the  formation  of 
fruit,  the  perennation  of  bulbs,  rhizomes,  &c. 
Further,  the  student  has  the  opportunity  of  noting 
the  phenomena  for  himself,  of  discussing  them  under 
jleasant  circumstances  with  his  fellows,  and  of  veri- 
fying what,  in  time,  he  will  take  pleasure  in  reading 
of.  By  and  by,  he  will  learn  to  group  the  facta  he 
has  acquired,  and  will  discover  and  apply  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  system  of  classification  followed 
in  the  garden. 

The  chief  obstacles  which  prevent  the  more  general 
formation  of  teaching  gardens  are: — The  want  of 
Buitable  ground  ;    the  want  of  funds  ;  and  the  want 


Fig.  6.— botanic  garden,  university  of  st.  Andrews,     (see  p.  22.) 


dered,  namely,  time  to  study  the  plants.  Botany 
would  certainly  be  introduced  into  hundreds  of 
Echools  if  time  could  be  found  to  devote  to  it.  Such 
a  consummation  would  certainly  be  hailed  with 
delight  by  university  teachers  of  botany,  who  all 
know  the  great  advantage  it  is  to  their  students  to 
have  learned  even  a  little  about  plants  at  school. 

The  question  whether  botany  might  not  with 
advantage  be  substituted  for  certain  other  subjects, 
or  sections  of  subjects,  need  not  be  discussed  at 
present.  One  problem,  however,  is  certainly  worthy 
of  solution— can  anything  be  done  to  render  the 
study  of  plants  of  more  educational  value,  while  a 
minimum  amount  of  time  is  consumed  in  its  pursuit .' 

The  subject  is  one  which  must  be  taught  practi- 
cally. "  Look  at  that  Primrose  !  "  is  the  first  injunc- 
tion ;  not.  "Read  that  page  ! "  Some  one,  of  course, 
has  to  undertake  the  laborious  duty  of  gathering  and 
condensing,  for  the  use  of  others,  the  published 
observations  of  many  workers.  The  learner  is  not 
expected  to  take  any  part  in  this.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  subject  is  introduced  into  the  school  or 
college  curriculum  because  it  is  fitted  to  strengthen 
the  powers  of  observation, description,  and  induction. 
If  properly  taught,  it  is  calculated  to  do  so,  in  the 
case  of  many  students,  when  other  subjects  would 
either  fail  or  be  less  successful. 


of  special  knowledge  of  plant  species  and  their 
requirements. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  wide  acres,  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  erection  of  fine  con- 
Bel  vatories,  are  needed  for  our  purpose.  A  very  small 
piece  of  ground  is  sufficient  for  the  school  garden. 
It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  some,  including  the 
writer,  to  be  able  to  exemplify  this  in  practice. 

When  the  Lectureship  in  Botany  in  St.  Andrews 
University  was  inaugurated,  opportunity  was  soon 
granted  by  the  authorities  for  the  laying  out  of  a 
Btudents'  garden.  The  area  selected  lay  within  the 
histoiic  grounds  of  St.  Mary's  College.  Although 
only  one-quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent,  it  was  found 
sufficient  for  the  immediate  purpose.  A  few  weeks' 
work  sufficed  for  its  formation.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  it  was  opened  on  June  28,  1889,  in  the  presence 
of  a  distinguished  company,  including  Prof.  M'lntosh, 
F.R.S.,  and  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  Cleghorn,  both  of 
whom  took  a  specially  deep  interest  in  its  institution. 

The  illustration  (fig.  6)  shows  the  general  features  and 
surroundings  of  the  garden,  the  buildings  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  overtopped  by  the  more  distant  tower  of  St. 
Salvator's  College  Chapel,  in  the  background.  As  will 
be  seen,  the  plots  are  quadrangular,  running  in 
parallel  lines,  and  cut  out  of  grass.  They  vary  in 
length  according  to  the  space  required  by  the  plants 


chosen  to  represent  the  natural  orders.  The  plan 
followed  was  based  on  Bentham  and  Hooker's  Ocncra 
Plantarum.  Tbe  beds  containing  the  orders  were 
arranged  iu  five  rows  in  the  following  manner: — 
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By  this  arrangement,  the  Dicotyledons  are  made  to 
occupy  completely  the  first  four  line^.  The  Polype- 
talse,  commencing  with  the  Ranunculacea;,  occupy  the 
first  two  lines ;  the  sequence  here,  and  in  the  other 
lines,  being  from  below  upwards  (south  to  north). 
The  Qamopetake  occupy  the  third  line,  and  part  of 
the  fourth.  The  Monochlamydese  fill  the  remainder 
of  the  fourth  line.  The  Monocotyledons  occupy  a 
considerable  part  of  the  fifth  line,  followed  by  the 
Conifers,  Ferns,  Horsetails,  Club-mosses,  and  Mouses. 
It  does  nut  appear  that  a  similar  plan  has  been 
followed  elsewhere. 

Much  can  be  said  for  and  against  a  linear  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind.  It  may  be  urged  that  it  is 
impossible,  by  this  method,  to  indicate  more  than 
two  bonds  of  relationship  existing  between  the 
several  orders,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  preceding 
and  succeeding  orders  in  the  lines.  One  should  be 
satisfied  with  this,  because  no  more  can  be  Bhown, 
for  any  considerable  number  of  natural  orders,  by  any 
other  arrangement,  even  where  there  is  room.  The 
fitting-in  of  plots  into  a  kind  of  loose  mosaic  does 
not  simplify  matters  if  the  space  is  limited. 

When  the  plots  are  placed  in  rows,  their  exact 
relative  size  is  easily  gauged,  and  they  are  readily 
laid  out. 

It  will  be  observed  that  one  or  two  orders  are 
included  which  are  represented  by  trees  and  shrubs. 
It  has  been  fonnd  quite  practicable  to  introduce 
these,  judicious  pruning  having  kept  the  specimens 
well  within  bounds,  without  destroying  their  illustra- 
tive characters.  A  Box-edged  border  round  the  wall, 
separated  from  the  grass-plot  by  a  walk,  was  planted 
with  a  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  have  been 
allowed  to  develop  freely. 

A  garden  of  this  size  can  accommodate  at  least  1,000 
species,  a  number  quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  in 
view.  The  plants  here,  being  fairly  closely  pliuted, 
have  to  undergo  annual  thinning,  and  the  utmost 
care  has  to  be  exercised  throughout  the  growing 
season  to  keep  species  with  running  rhizomes  from 
invading  neighbouring  territory.  This  aggressive 
habit  is  a  fertile  source  of  untrustworthine6s  in 
botanical  and  other  collections.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  overcome  in  a  garden  of  this  size. 
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The  permanent  labelling  of  the  plants  is  one  of  the 
minor  difficulties  of  the  work.  The  labels  used  here 
originally  were  of  yellow  Pine,  with  two  legs  of  stout 
iron  wire.  The  writing  was  done  in  fine  black  pencil, 
through  a  second  coat  of  good  white  paint,  after  the 
first  coat  had  been  allowed  to  dry.  The  authorities, 
native  habitats,  and  common  names  (when  of  ser- 
vice) were  added  to  the  botanical  names.  The 
renewal  of  the  writing  has  to  be  attended  to  after  a 
few  years. 

This  garden  has  proved  to  be  of  great  service  to  the 
students,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
it  will  be  extended  when  the  handsome  new  Medical 
buildings  now  being  erected,  through  the  generosity 
of  the  present  Lord  Rector  of  the  University,  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  K.T.,  are  completed. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  oldest  Scottish  University 
to  one  of  the  newest  of  the  English  Technical  Col- 
leges. Under  conditions  as  different  as  can  well  be 
imagined,  a  teaching-garden  was  laid  out  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  in  the  spring 
of  1896.  The  ground  available  for  the  purpose  was 
a  wilderness  behind  the  college.  The  vigour  of  the 
weeds  there,  and  the  very  fair  health  of  cultivated 
plants  in  the  neighbourhood,  gave  the  needful 
assurance  of  success.  The  City  of  Leeds  is  not 
without  smoke  and  fog,  and  evergreen  vegetation 
bears  marked  evidence  of  this.  The  safe  plan, 
clearly,  was  to  have  as  few  plants  as  possible  above- 
ground  in  winter. 

The  space  occupied  by  this  garden  is  about  one- 
sixth  of  an  acre.  As  fig.  7,  p.  25,  shows,  the 
plots  are  disposed  in  parallel  lines,  so  far  resembling 
the  St.  Andrews  University  Garden.  On  one  side  a 
gravel  walk  passes  between  treeB  of  considerable 
size,  and  on  the  other  a  brick  wall  separates  the 
garden  from  a  back  lane.  The  wall  waB  covered 
with  climbers,  and  a  border,  running  between  it  and 
the  grass  was  planted  with  decorative  and  other 
plants.  After  trenching  and  thorough  eradication  of 
perennial  weeds,  sixty  cart-loads  of  good  soil  were 
spread  over  the  surface,  and  firm  turf  laid  down. 
Some  of  the  plots,  for  example,  those  for  Ferns, 
Heaths,  &c,  received  special  soils. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  the  sequence 
of  the  families  and  orders  differs  materially  from  that 
in  the  foregoing  table  :  — 
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tematic  botany,  and  the  above  was  designed  so  as  to 
embody  a  number  of  these.  Here,  as  in  the  other 
garden,  the  first  plot  of  the  series  is  the  lowest  of  the 
row  furthest  to  the  left  ;  and  the  last  is  at  the  upper 
right-hand  corner.  The  first  three  plots  were  kept 
baci,  to  be  out  of  the  shade  of  the  trees  ou  the  west 
Bide.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  only  fifty-six 
plots  here,  as  against  seventy-eight  in  St.  Andrews. 
The  reduction  was  necessitated  by  considerations  of 
space,  as  well  as  of  climate.  Some  of  the  more 
striking  differences  in  the  arrangement  may  be  men- 
tioned, viz.,  the  commencement  with  the  Cryptogams, 
and  the  culmination  with  the  Compositse  ;  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  order  Euphorbiacete  with  its  accredited 
allies  ;  the  placing  of  the  order  Caryophyllacete  so  as 
to  imply  connection  with  Chenopodiacea;.  The  test 
of  two  years'  experience  of  demonstration  in  the 
garden  has  proved  the  satisfactoriness  of  the  arrange- 
ment. The  Btudents,  more  especially  the  advanced 
ones,  have  appreciated  its  suggestiveness. 

The  needs  of  other  departments,  betides  the 
strictly  botanical,  should  be  attended  to,  in  a  garden 
attached  to  a  college  in  which  technical  subjects  pre- 
dominate. The  art  department  will  find  use  for  an 
ample  variety  of  plant-form,  to  afford  suggestion  in 
decorative  studies  and  design.  Students  of  dyeing 
will  find  it  of  interest  to  become  acquainted  with 
dye-yielding  plants  in  the  living  state.  The  textile 
department  will  be  enriched  by  fresh  specimens  of 
fibre-yielding  species.  The  engineers  might  even 
find  it  worth  while  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  plants 
in  the  adaptation  of  their  structure  to  overcome 
stress  and  strain. 

The  student  of  medicine  will  find  it  to  his  advan- 
tage to  have  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  a 
greater  variety  of  plants  than  the  so-called  types, 
so  severely  studied  in  the  laboratory.  If  he  is  indis- 
posed (as  he  often  is)  to  undertake  the  quest  as  an 
indoor  study,  he  will  accomplish  much  by  way  of 
recreation  in  a  garden. 

With  regard  to  the  second  head — the  lack  of  funds 
— it  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  formation  and 
upkeep  of  a  small  Btudents'  garden  need  not  be 
expensive.  No  detailed  statement  of  the  expense 
incurred  in  the  laying-out  of  the  St.  Andrews 
University  garden  was  kept,  much  of  the  work  haviog 
been  done  by  members  of  the  University  staff,  and 
the  plants  for  the  most  part  presented. 

At  Leeds,  expenses  had  to  be  kept  down  to  the 
irreducible  minimum,  £16  being  the  sum  granted 
for  the  scheme.  It  may  be  of  service  to  state  that 
this  sum  covered  the  general  cost  of  construction. 
The  plants,  with  few  exceptions,  were  received  from 
private  sources. 

The  third  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  more  general 
construction  of  school  and  college  gardens  is^the 
want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  of 
plants  suitable  for  the  purpose.  This  is  not  likely  to 
be  remedied  until  a  deeper  interest  in  field  and  sys- 
tematic botany  is  instilled  into  the  minds  of  students 
preparing  for  science  teaching.  It  is,  unfortunately, 
the  fashion  at  present  to  underrate  these  very 
important  branches  of  the  science.  The  difficulty 
can  be  overcome  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  someone 
with  special  knowledge  of  garden  plants. 

The  obstacles  mentioned  are  doubtless  in  many 
cases  much  less  formidable  than  they  seem,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  before  long,  botanic  gardens  will 
be  found  adorning  as  well  as  heightening  the  educa- 
tional status  of  many  more  of  our  colleges  and  schools 
than  we  can  enumerate  at  the  present  time.  John  H. 
Wilson,  JJ.Sc,  St.  Andrews, 


It  was  thought  desirable  to  bring  the  arrangement 
into  closer  harmony  with   recent  advances  in   sys- 


HARDY   FRUITS. 

Socially,  even  politically,  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
Bigns  of  the  times  is  the  marked  increase  in  the  sale 
of  fresh  fruit  everywhere.  There  is  little  doubt  it 
must  have  a  subtle  but  certain  influence  in  lessening 
the  consumption  of  alcoholic  driuks,  and  if  I  were  an 
optimist  1  might  even  say  stamping  out  tirunkenness 
a^  a  national  failing.  I  must  claim,  however,  for 
good  ripe  fruit  that  more  than  anything  offered 
cheaply  and  abundantly  in  the  markets  and  streets  of 
our  large  cities,  even  including  penuy  ices,  that  its 


tempting  display  often  arrests  the  steps  of  the 
inebriate  on  his  way  for  a  dram,  and  tempts  him  to 
spend  his  money  on  what  will  satisfy  his  craving, 
while  it  will  do  him  good,  where  an  intoxicant  might 
do  harm.  To  the  great  advance  in  our  means  of 
transit,  both  within  our  own  country,  from  our 
colonies,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  we  get  the 
prodigality  of  variety,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  now  brought  within  the  reach  of 
the  poorest,  and  cheapened  so  that  which  is  inferior 
or  damaged  will  not  command  a  sale,  unless  it  be  tj 
the  "  smasher,"  or  manufacturer  of  cheap  preserve. 

For  instance,  who  would  have  thought  "fifty 
years  ago"  of  Bananas,  an  undoubtedly  tropical  fruit, 
being  offered  at  \d.  each  ;  and  to  get  nearer  my 
subject,  the  always-appreciated  Apple,  displayed 
not  only  in  fruit-shops  but  on  the  open  stall,  and  on 
the  coster's  barrow — handsome  and  attractive  the 
year  round  !  while  the  Pine-apple,  the  crowned  king 
of  the  dessert-table,  which  early  in  the  present 
century  was  only  grown  in  a  few  of  the  leading 
gardens  in  Britain,  and  cost  to  produce  more  than 
their  market  value,  now  come  to  us  from  Madeira 
and  the  Canaries  in  Bplendid  examples,  and  of  high 
quality,  to  say  nothing  of  the  shiploads  consigned  to 
our  markets  from  the  West  Indies,  and  the  price 
reduced  even  below  the  nimble  shilling  ;  while  good 
Piue-apples  from  the  lonely  islands  of  the  Atlantic 
are  often  retailed  at  2s.  Nor  shall  we  be  content  to 
stop  here,  for  as  our  Bteam-ships  increase  in  speed, 
and  our  knowledge  of  packing  and  preserving  grows, 
we  may  look  forward  to  having  all  the  important  aud 
delicious  tropical  fruits  added  to  the  menu  of  our 
high-cla3s  desserts.  Not  that  I  sigh  for  that  epoch 
to  arrive  in  my  life-time,  for  I  hold  that  the  flavour 
of  a  good  English  Pear,  when  at  its  best  condition, 
is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  foreign  fruit  I  have 
tasted  ;  and  besides  this,  what  tropical  fruit  cau 
excel  the  luscious  old  Green  Gage,  ripened  to  a 
bronzy-red  on  the  sunny  side,  and  bursting  with 
excess  of  nectary-juice  ?  or  the  fully-ripe  Nectarine 
from  a  south-wall  ? 

Nevertheless,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  hardy  fruit  sold  in  our  markets  is  im- 
ported, aud  though  a  greater  part  of  it  may  come 
from  far-reaching  "Greater  Britain,"  ami  be  grown 
by  our  sons  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  yet 
the  fact  remains  that  we  might  at  least  double  the 
output  from  our  own  orchards  and  gardens,  by 
making  the  best  of  our  many  opportunities  in  grow- 
ing only  the  best  kinds,  and  not  too  many ;  and 
beyond  this,  by  careful  marketing  of  the  crop,  when 
prodigal  Nature,  aided  by  skill  and  care,  has  pro- 
duced it.  Let  me  illustrate  my  contention  by  a  true 
story.  When  lecturing  on  fruit-culture  in  Essex, 
I  had  among  my  audience  an  elderly  farmer,  who 
had  an  orchard  or  two  on  his  farm,  and  had  grown  a 
crop  of  fruit,  mostly  Apples.  I  had  spotted  him 
among  my  audience  as  an  attentive  and  interested 
listener  but  exhibiting  on  his  fat,  contented  face  a 
smile,  in  which  pity  and  incredulity  were  equally 
blended. 

When  I  had  left  my  platform,  and  stayed  to  bo 
questioned  for  a  few  minutos,  as  is  my  custom,  and 
to  chat  with  the  friends  I  had  made,  this  farmer  came 
to  me  and  said  :  "  I  wish  what  you  have  said  might 
be  true  as  regards  the  profitable  growing  of  fruit ; 
why,  Sir,  I  sent  40  bushels  of  Apples  to  London 
last  month,  and  what  do  you  think  I  got  back  ? "  On 
my  replying,  "  Why,  perhaps  the  baskets,"  for  I  had 
had  this  joke  passed  upon  me  more  than  once'.  "No," 
said  he,  "  not  quite  so  bad  as  that  ;  but  after  the 
carriage  and  commission  were  paid  there  remained  for 
me  the  modest  sum  of  2s.  id.  ;  so  I  said  no  more 
marketing  in  London  for  me."  Slid  I,  in  a  sympa- 
thetic tone,  "This  was  indeed  n  disappointment,  but 
have  you  any  of  the  same  fruit  left  ?  " — "  Oh,  yes  !  and 
if  you  will  come  over  and  see  it  you  may  have  as 
many  as  you  like."  I  jumped  at  the  offer — that  is, 
to  go  and  see  the  fruit,  for  I  doubted  the  quality  of 
the  Apples  ;  and  so  appointed  an  early  hour  next 
morning  to  go  aud  inspect  tho  orchards,  and  what 
remained  of  the  fruit. 

I  hael  a  somewhat  diffident  welcome,  for  the  farmer 
was  now  too  aware  of  the  poor  quality  of  his  fruit ; 
but  I   was  soon   introduced  to  the  loft  where  it  was 
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stored,  if  stored  it  could  be  called,  for  the  Apples 
were  shot  down  upon  the  bare  boards  of  the  floor, 
j  ust  as  they  came  from  the  orchard,  there  they  lay, 
large  and  small,  sound  and  unsound,  mixed  with 
leaves  and  broken-off  spurs  from  the  trees,  and 
though  we  had  experienced  sharp  weather,  and  the 
snow  was  still  lying  on  the  north  sides  of  the  lanes, 
yet  in  no  way  covered  or  protected. 

I  waited  for  my  friend  to  make  the  first  remark, 
but  as  he  kept  silence  I  asked,  "  Tell  me,  please,  if 
this  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  you  sent  up  to  market  /  " 
"Yees,"  he  said,  "I  sent  my  chaps  up  with  the 
baskets  and  a  malt  shovel  (  uade  of  wood),  and  they 
filled  the  baskets  from  the  heap,  and  left  it  just  as 
you  see  it,  so  it  must  be  a  fair  sample  what  you  see 
left." — "Then  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  I;  "you 
got  back  only  28  pence,  but  I  wonder  you  got  even 
so  much  !  "  This  only  elicited  a  grunt  ;  and  at  my 
suggestion  we  descended  the  step-ladder,  and  went 
to  look  at  the  Eo-called  orchards.  These  were  more 
depressing  to  look  at  if  possible  than  the  fruit  ;  tho 
trees  were  planted  in  rows,  but  too  thickly  by  half, 
and  seemed  to  have  been  left  to  Nature  after  they 
were  planted.     The  branches  were  crossing  and  inter- 


Feeling  therefore  there  is  need,  I  propose,  with  the 
Editor's  permission,  to  write  a  series  of  articles  on 
hardy  fruits,  their  varieties,  proper  culture,  and  best 
method  of  marketing. 

By  hardy  fruits  I  wish  to  indicate  only  such  as  can 
be  grown  without  protection  of  glass  or  a  wall,  and 
the  few  that  can  be  successfully  so  cultivated  will  be 
found  indigenous  to  Britain,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  the  Breda  Apricot,  and  possibly  the  Quince, 
and  among  Nuts,  the  Walnut  and  Chestnut.  I 
propose  to  divide  the  subject  into  three  popular 
divisions,  hard  fruits,  soft  fruits,  and  berries.  The 
first  embracing  Apples,  Pears,  and  Quinces ;  the 
second,  Plums,  .Cherries,  and  other  stone  fruits  ;  and 
the  last,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and 
Currants. 

I  begin  with  the  Apple,  the  monarch  among  fruits, 
all  crowned,  but  some  having  as  many,  and  some 
more  crowns  than  the  Pope  of  Rome,  certainly  the 
most  important  of  all,  looked  at  from  a  food  point  of 
view.  I  have  heard  an  old  nurseryman  say,  "that 
with  flour  cheap,  and  an  abundant  crop  of  Apples,  the 
poor  cannot  starve, "  but  he  probably  forgot  the  item 
of  suet,  and  margarine  had  not  then  been  invented  ! 


Fig.  7. — botanic  garden,  Yorkshire  college,  leeds.     (see  p.  24.) 


lacing,  more  like  those  of  a  primeval  forest  than  a 
cultivated  plantation,  while  the  branches  were 
covered  with  moss  and  lichen. 

To  my  enquiry  "How  often  are  the  trees  pruned?" 
I  got  this  answer,  "  Oh,  when  my  chaps  can't  do 
anything  else  I  send  them  here  with  an  axe,  and  they 
chop  out  the  dead  branches  ;  but  I  didn't  know  they 
wanted  any  other  pruning  !  "  "  My  dear  sir,"  said  I, 
"  the  orchards  and  plantations  in  Kent  are  pruned 
and  attended  to  by  a  skilled  workman  every  winter  ; 
for  it  is  only  by  allowing  light  and  air  to  get  to  your 
trees  that  they  will  become  early  fruitful,  and  pro- 
duce such  samples  of  fruit  that  your  salesman  will 
accept  them  and  remit  you  a  fair  price."  "  What  must 
I  do,  then  ?"  "  My  advice,"  I  returned,  "  is  to  cut 
at  leaBt  100  large  faggots  or  more  out  of  each  orchard, 
moBtly  from  the  middle  of  the  trees "  (I  should 
like  to  have  said  fell  every  other  tree,  but  dared  not), 
"lime-white  the  trunks  and  thick  branches,  and  next 
year  (this  was  late  in  November)  you  may,  perhaps, 
grow  a  little  good  fruit."  I  left  my  friend  looking 
very  downcast,  and  did  not  see  his  jovial  face  again 
at  any  of  the  lectures,  and  I  have  grave  doubts 
whether  my  advice-gratis  was  put  into  practice  ;  and 
although  his  good  wife  had  prepared  a  luncheon  for 
me,  I  had  given  such  offence  by  my  "straight  tips," 
that  I  was  not  even  asked  to  partake  of  the  hospitality. 


while  probably  he  not  even  dreamt,  though  he  had 
exported  scores  of  trees  there,  of  ship-loads  of  fine 
Apples  coming  from  the  Antipodes  and  from  North 
America,  a~>  that  there  is  now  no  perceptible  interval 
between  the  last  of  our  late  Apples  and  our  earliest 
into  the  market?,  not  fully  bridged  over  by  fine  fruit 
from  abroad.  Experience. 


CIDER-MAKING  IN  FRANCE. 

It  may  be  well  to  state,  before  describing  the 
several  processes  of  cider-making,  that  the  quality  of 
the  cider  wiil  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
proper  fermentation  of  the  must  or  crude  juice  of  the 
Apple.  So  fully  is  this  recognised  that  it  has  given 
rise  to  the  French  proverb,  "  No  good  cider  without 
good  fermentation  and  good  ferments."  Several  days 
after  the  must  is  placed  in  barrels,  a  sort  of 
ebullition  is  produced  in  the  mass,  bubbles  of 
carbonic  acid  are  disengaged,  foam  or  froth  rise3  to 
the  surface,  and  the  lees  or  dregs  of  the  juice 
settle  to  the  bottom  ;  finally,  the  must  loses  its 
sweet  taste,  the  sugar  which  is  contained  being  con- 
verted into  alcohol.  This  disturbance  or  transforma- 
tion is  produced  by  microbes,  which,  seen  under  the 
microscope,  have  the  appearance  of  small  cells. 
These  are  the  ferments.  There  are  different  kinds  of 
ferments,  as  there  are  different  kinds  of  Apples. 
One   will  produce  a  sweet  cider,  another  a  dry  or 


"sharp"  cider;  one  produces  a  fragrant,  limpd 
drink,  another  gives  a  flat  and  turbid  cider.  There 
is,  according  to  the  United  States  Consul  at  Havre, 
still  another  kind  of  ferment,  consisting  of  an  aggre- 
gation of  microbes,  commonly  knowa  as  "mother  of 
vinegar,"  which,  when  introduced  into  cider  trans- 
forms it  into  vinegar. 

In  selecting  the  Apples  care  should  be  taken,  for 
to  make  good  cider  it  is  above  all  necessary  to  have 
the  proper  kind  of  Apples.  To  sum  up  the  qualities 
needed  to  produce  good  cider,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  fruit  should  be  ripe  and  fragrant,  averaging  from 
two  to  four  per  thousand  of  acidity,  containing  with 
some  mucilage  a  notable  quantity  of  tannin  (3  or  4 
per  cent.),  and  a  large  proportion  of  saccharine  matter, 
say  15  per  cent.  In  gathering  the  fruit,  care  is  taken 
to  protect  the  Apples  against  mud  or  other  extraneous 
substances,  which,  if  introduced  into  the  must,  retards 
fermentation,  and  impairs  tho  quality  of  the  cider. 
All  rotten  Apples  are  rigidly  excluded,  as  it  is  con- 
tended that  a  few  rotten  Apples  will  affect  tho  flavour 
of  the  cider.  The  fruit  being  carefully  selected,  the 
next  step  is  to  thoroughly  crush  it.  After  crushing 
the  Apples  the  usual  practice  is  to  place  the  pulp  in 
uncovered  vats  or  tubs,  and  leave  it  twelve  or  four- 
teen hours  before  pressing,  stirring  it  meanwhile 
from  time  to  time  with  wooden  shovels  in  order  to 
bring  the  mass  into  contact  with  the  air. 

The  modern  cider-press  consists  of  a  circular  cage 
with  a  bottom  on  which  the  pulp  or  mashed  Apples 
are  placed,  and  then  pressed  by  means  of  a  screw — at 
first  slowly,  then  progressively  until  the  operation  is 
completed.  When  the  pulp  has  been  thus  drained,  it 
is  taken  out  and  placed  in  vats  or  tubs,  where  it  is 
macerated  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  say  two 
or  three  gallons  of  pure  soft  water  to  100  lb.  of  pulp, 
for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  it  is  subjected  to 
a  second  pressure.  In  this  way,  from  every  hundred- 
weight of  pulp,  several  gallons  more  of  cider  are 
obtained.  The  expressed  juice  of  fruit,  known  as  the 
must,  having  been  placed  in  barrels,  the  next  step  is 
to  obtain  proper  fermentation,  the  most  delicate  and 
troublesome  process  in  the  making  of  cider,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  important,  since  upon  it 
depends  the  quality  of  the  product.  The  fermenta- 
tion of  cider  differs  essentially  from  that  of  wine. 
In  the  case  of  wine,  all  the  sugar  ought  to 
be  completely  transformed  into  alcohol  by 
the  ferments  or  fermentative  microbes,  which  play 
such  an  important  part  in  this  process.  For  cider, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  necessary  that  fermentation  be 
promptly  established,  and  last  only  a  short  time,  in 
order  that  the  must  may  be  clarified  before  the  sugar 
has  been  entirely  transformed  into  alcohol.  The 
sugar  which  remains  after  the  first  active  fermentation 
will  still  maintain  a  slow  fermentation  in  the  cider, 
which  prevents  it  from  becoming  too  acid  and  being 
transformed  into  vinegar.  There  are  three  conditions 
which  largely  influence  fermentation,  viz.,  tempera- 
ture, aeration,  and  the  acidity  of  the  crude  juice. 
Temperature  plays  an  important  role  in  the  process  of 
fermentation.  At  32°  Fahrenheit  fermentative  germs 
cease  to  multiply  and  become  inactive  ;  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  130°  to  140°  many  of  them  die.  It  is  between 
68°  and  78°  that  they  are  most  activo.  If  therefore 
the  temperature  is  too  low,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
warm  the  must  in  order  to  accelerate  fermentation. 
This  is  done  by  heating  a  tmall  quantity  of  the  fluid 
to  about  135°  or  140°  Fahrenheit,  and  then  pouring 
it  into  the  barrel.  In  France  a  specially-constructed 
warming  apparatus  {chauffe-cure)  is  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  regards  aeration,  oxygen  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  process  of  fermentation,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  that  the  must  be  thoroughly 
aerated.  The  liquid  is  stirred  from  time  to  time,  and  a 
quantity  drawn  off  now  and  then  and  returned  to  the 
barrel  ;  the  bunghole  is  left  open  or  stopped  with  a 
little  cotton-wool,  which  admits  the  air,  and  at  the 
same  time  excludes  aDy  injurious  microbes  that  might 
find  their  way  into  the  barrel.  In  spite  of  all  pre- 
cautions, it  sometimes  happens  that  fermentation  is 
retarded.  This  is  the  case  when  too  many  sour 
Apples  have  baen  used,  the  result  being  an  acid 
must.  Some  persons  neutralise  the  acidity  by  throw- 
ing a  handful  of  wood-ashes  into  the  liquid,  and  then 
agitating  it ;  but  the  best  makers  think  this  manner 
of  treating  the  must  is  apt  to  produce  a  flat  cider 
without  colour,  and  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. They  say  it  is  better  to  avoid  an  excess  of 
acidity  by  a  propsr  choice  of  fruit.  One  means  of 
increasing  fermentation,  much  used  by  the  French 
cider-makers,  is  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  must 
made  from  the  best  Apples,  to  the  indifferent  must, 
which  acts  as  a  leaven  to  produce  fermentation. 
The  ferments  of  good  fruit,  thus  added,  set  imme- 
diately to  work  and  multiply  the  fermentition  get  ins 
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so  rapidly,  that  the  deficiency  in  the  must  to  which 
it  has  been  added  is  soon  overcome,  and  a  fresh 
and  complete  fermentation  takes  place.  In  like 
manner,  a  good  cider  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
addition  of  a  bad  ferment,  often  unwittingly 
added,  by  not  taking  care  to  thoroughly  clean  the 
instruments  and  vessels  employed  in  the  fabrication 
of  the  cider.  In  France,  an  artificial  leaven,  made 
from  Apples  of  the  best  growth,  is  an  article  of  com- 
merce, and  is  much  used  to  correct  deficiencies  in 
must  of  a  poor  quality.  A  quart  of  this  leaven, 
costing  about  4s.,  will  serve  to  improvo  from  130  to 
140  gallons  of  an  indifferent  must.  This  leaven,  or 
artificial  ferment,  has  been  used  with  very  satisfactory 
results  for  several  years,  and  is  apparently  growing  in 
favour  with  large  cider-makers.  After  ten  or  fifteen 
days  the  fermentation  ceases  ;  a  densimeter  introduced 
into  the  cider  bIiows  its  specific  gravity  to  be  from 
10-15  to  10-20  ;  the  liquor  has  become  clear,  the 
grosser  lees  settling  to  the  bottom,  and  the  lighter 
rising  to  the  surface,  so  that  the  cider  is,  aa  it  were, 
between  two  layers  of  lees.  ThiB  is  the  time  to  draw 
it  off.  The  cider  having  been  drawn  off  into  a  clean 
barrel,  undergoes,  after  a  certain  time,  a  second  fer- 
mentation, very  much  less  energetic  than  the  first. 
When  this  second  fermentation  becomes  feeble,  and 
carbonic  acid  is  no  longer  disengaged,  the  barrel  is 
completely  closed  until  the  time  arrives  for  using  the 
cider,  when  it  is  again  drawn  off  by  a  spigot  or 
faucet.  Cider  is  preserved  well  enough  in  barrels 
when  completely  full,  but  when  the  barrel  has  been 
partly  emptied,  there  is  danger  of  its  degenerating  in 
quality.  This  is  so  well  understood  in  France,  that 
when  a  certain  quantity  of  the  cider  has  been  drawn- 
off,  the  remainder  is  protected  by  what  is  known  as 
"  Noel's  Protector,"  much  the  same  as  a  simple  cover- 
ing or  thin  layer  of  oil,  which  excludes  the  air,  and 
prevents  the  entrance  of  noxious  microbes  which  would 
soon  transform  the  cider  into  vinegar.  Bottling 
cider  has  become  a  large  industry  in  France.  Good 
cider  in  bottles  ought  to  be  clear  and  sparkling,  and 
when  properly  prepared  is  a  popular  table  drink,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  pleasant  and  refreshing  taste, 
but  for  the  more  important  reason  that  cider  is  now 
regarded  in  France  as  the  most  hygienic  of  all  drinks, 
much  more,  indeed,  tnan  the  best  of  wines.  Condensed 
from  the  "Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts." 


Notices  of  Books. 

Lessons  with  Plants,   etc.    By  L.  H.  Bailey 

(Macmillan  &  Co.) 

TnE  sub-title  of  this  little  volume  is  entitled 
"  Suggestions  for  teeing  and  interpreting  some  of  the 
Common  Foims  of  Vegetation."  We  may  imagine 
the  teacher  with  his  blackboard  and  his  Apple- 
twig,  and  each  pupil  provided  with  similar  twigs. 
The  appearances  of  the  twig  are  pointed  out,  and 
the  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  them  ex- 
plained. The  pupil  is  thus  first  of  all  made  to  see, 
and  then  to  reflect  on  what  he  has  seen.  Next  day 
another  twig  is  taken,  less  assistance  is  given  by 
tho  teacher,  but  the  pupil  is  as  before  encouraged  to 
see  for  himself,  and  to  compare  what  he  now  sees 
with  what  he  has  seen  before  ;  and  so  with  the 
flowers  and  the  fruits.  This  is  an  excellent 
way  of  teaching  botany,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
natural  science  :  the  system  is  invaluable  to  the  future 
botanist ;  it  is  of  the  highest  service  as  a  mental 
discipline  to  anyone,  whatever  his  future  destiny 
may  be. 

The  illustrations  chosen  from  buds  of  various 
natureB,  and  at  variouB  stages  of  growth,  would  form 
an  excellent  preparation  for  young  gardeners. 
Indeed,  the  whole  book  abounds  in  suggestive  state 
ments,  the  subject  is  treated  with  welcome  freshness 
and  it  ia  copiously  illustrated  with  original  illustra 
tiuns.    The  book  is  provided  with  index  and  glossary 


The  California  Vegetables  in  Garden  and 

FIELD,  by  E.  J.  Wickson,  A.M. ;  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  San  Francisco.  (London  :  Gay  &  Bird.) 
"  Exi'ebienoed  gardeners  from  other  states  and 
countries  soon  find  that  their  accustomed  procedure 
fails  of  its  wonted  results :  that  the  old  times  and 
ways  of  doing  things  are  unsuitable,  and  that  new 
rules  of  practice  muBt  be  learned."  This  sentence 
explaius   the   purport   of   a  book   which  is   further 


entitled,  "a  manual  of  practice  with  and  without 
irrigation,  for  semi-tropical  countries."  The  subject, 
we  are  told,  is  "  appalling  in  its  intricacy,"  con- 
ditions of  foil  and  climate  in  California  being  varied 
to  the  last  degree,  whilst  practice  must  vary  with 
them.  However  different  the  conditions,  the  prin- 
ciples must  be  the  same.  It  is  impossible  to  teach 
"practice"  in  the  college  class-room  ;  that  must 
come  from  experience,  but  the  principles  that  govern 
practice  are  best  taught  in  the  laboratory  and  class- 
room, and  some  hints  aa  to  their  application  in 
the  trial  ground  and  experimental  station. 

Market-gardening  in  California  has  had  its  vicissi- 
tudes ;  it  did  not  at  first  accord  with  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  the  day.  Small  growers  near  the  cities,  we 
are  told,  did  well,  but  there  was  not  dash  enough 
about  market-gardening  for  Americans,  who,  conse- 
quently, allowed  the  business  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  Chinese  or  other  emigrants.  Great  enterprises  in 
live-stock,  Wheat,  wool,  and  fruit  afforded  opportu- 
nities more  to  the  American  taste  than  vegetable- 
growing.  The  American  settler  had  incomparably 
more  energy  and  industrial  ambition  than  hiB  prede- 
cessors the  Mexicans,  but  he  shared  with  them  a 
liking  for  doing  his  work  in  the  saddle,  or  on  the 
seat  of  a  riding  plough,  cultivator,  or  harvester. 
Hence,  it  has  happened  that  the  competition 
which  the  American  grower  has  to  tnoounter 
is  depressing  and  discouraging ;  but  yet,  says 
the  author,  the  situation  is  not  at  all  hopeless. 
"  The  foreigners  are  not,  as  a  rule,  progressive. 
They  are  frugal  and  industrious  to  an  extreme, 
and  they  undertake  to  please  their  customers 
with  variety  as  well  as  low  prices  .  .  .  but  it  is  quite 
easy  to  surpass  them  in  quality  by  constant  effort  for 
improved  varieties  which  they  are  slow  to  introduce, 
and  to  cheapen  production  by  the  use  of  horse-labour 
and  improved  tools,  while  they  plod  along  with  hand 
methods  and  appliances."  The  successive  chapters 
of  this  book  are  devoted  to  generalities  concerning 
climate,  soil,  irrigation,  manures,  and  then  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  appropriate  methods  of  cultivation  of 
vegetables  in  alphabetical  order,  from  Asparagus  to 
Turnips. 

In  some  districts  cultivation  and  supply  are  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  year,  as  in  the  case  of  Beet, 
for  instance,  which  can  be  sown  at  any  time,  and 
taken  from  the  ground  every  day  in  the  year,  as  can 
also  Lettuce  and  Spinach,  seasons  being  thus  prac- 
tically unknown.  In  the  mountains,  of  course,  the 
conditions  are  different,  and  the  practice  resembles 
that  of  temperate  and  cold  climates  generally.  In 
the  case  of  Aubergines,  which  are  much  grown  in 
California,  we  are  seriously  told  "that  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  at  California  fairs  specimens  of  6  lb. 
weight,  while  fruit  of  2  and  3  lb.  constitute  common 
stock  with  the  vegetable  peddlers!"  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  author  is  not  speaking  of 
Pumpkins  but  of  Aubergines.  When  he  comes  to 
Pumpkins,  or  Squashes,  weights  of  300  pounda  !  are 
mentioned.  One  farmer,  whose  truth  and  probity 
are  vouched  for  by  personal  knowledge,  had  ten 
Squashes,  the  aggregate  weight  of  which  was  1  ton 
and  50  pounds.  The  largest  of  these  weighed  Bingly 
225  pounds.  From  another,  which  weighed  210 
pounda,  the  seeds  were  removed,  "my  boy  (aged  16) 
then  got  into  it,  and  I  put  the  pieces  together  and 
completely  closed  him  in.  I  then  persuaded  my 
18-year-old  daughter  to  get  into  it,  and  I  closed  her 
in,  in  the  same  manner.  My  daughter's  weight  was 
110  pounds.  I  then  put  two  7-year  old  boys  in  at 
once.  I  then  put  my  three  little  girls  in  at  once ; 
they  were  aged  respectively  6,  4,  and  2  years,  their 
united  weights  being  116  pounds.  .  .  .  The  Squash 
was  3  feet  4  or  5  inches  in  length."  The  reader  will 
please  note,  that  we  hold  ourselves  only  responsible 
for  the  correctness  of  our  copy  ! 

Turnips  and  Kohl  Rabi  are  not  in  favour,  as  they 
do  not  endure  heat  and  drought,  and  are  much  sub- 
ject to  funguB.  Happily  the  stock-feeder  has  many 
other  more  serviceable  crops. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  canning  and  drying  vege- 
tables, valuable  resources  in  times  of  glut.  Seed- 
growing  furnishes  another  chapter.  The  seeds 
principally  grown  are  Onion,   Lettuce,  Carrot,  Beet, 


and  flower-seeds,  especially  Sweet  Peas.  Among  the 
remedies  proposed  for  insects  is  one  which  might  be 
tried  with  advantage  ;  viz.,  kerosene-powder,  made 
by  stirring  a  tablespoonful  of  the  oil  with  a  quart  of 
pulverised  gypsum  or  air-Blaked  lime. 

It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  book  before  us  is 
specially  adapted  for  Californian  use,  yet  that  its 
perusal  may  be  strongly  recommended  to  our  own 
market  gardeners,  who  will  find  in  it  many  a  hint, 
and  much  subject  for  reflection. 


WEATHER  LORE  ;  a  collection  of  Proverbs,  Sayingp, 
and  Rules  concerning  the  Weather.  Compiled 
and  arranged  by  Richard  Inwards  (Elliot  Stock, 
62,  Paternoster  Row). 

This  is  a  third,  enlarged,  and  revised  edition  of  a 
book  which  it  must  have  been  no  small  labour  to 
compile.  The  "proverbs,  curious  rhyme3,  quaint 
sayings,  archaic  siws,  outdoor  rules,  and  weather 
wisdom  generally,"  have  been  culled  from  many 
countries,  and  are  here  (all  in  English)  arranged  and 
tabulated  in  a  form  useful  for  reference.  Granting 
as  an  acknowledged  fact  our  inability  to  precisely 
foretell  what  the  future  weather  and  climate  will  be, 
which  coming  winters  will  be  severe,  which  summers 
most  abundant  in  sunshine,  and  so  on,  we  can,  to 
some  extent,  make  use  of  prophesie3  based  on  prac- 
tical ob;ervation  which  have  been  more  or  less 
fulfilled  in  the  past.  This  sort  of  knowledge  is 
based  on  general  observation  rather  than  on  scien- 
tific details,  but  nevertheless  has  a  value  of  its  own. 
It  is  at  least  interesting  to  compare  our  predecessors' 
observations  with  our  own,  and  if  our  conclusions 
prove  different,  they  may  lead  to  the  detection  of 
some  error  in  calculation  or  deduction,  and  so, 
ultimately,  to  a  more  exact  knowledge. 

Even  "  fossil  wisdom,'  as  Mr.  Inwards  calls  it, 
embodied  in  these  old  traditions,  makes  amusing 
reading ;  and  so  also  do  the  quotations  about  birds, 
beists,  reptiles,  and  plants  as  weather-prophets. 

In  fact,  there  is  something  here  to  please  everyone. 
The  careful  student  may  compare  the  bits  of  wisdom, 
and  balance  one  with  another,  and  the  occasional 
reader  will  find  amusement  in  turning  over  the  pages 
and  picking  out  a  gem  now  and  then.  Referenca  to 
any  required  item  is,  as  has  been  before  said,  made 
easy  by  the  arrangement  of  the  book,  and  a  good 
index  is  a  further  help. 

In  conclusion,  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
frontispiece,  "depicting  the  clouds,  according  to  the 
arrangements  and  nomenclature  agreed  on  at  tho 
recent  International  Cloud  Conference.  These  beau- 
tiful representations  of  cloudland  were  taken  dirsc' 
from  Nature  by  Colonel  H.  M.  Saunders,  of  Chelten- 
ham, and  render  the  different  aspects  of  the  clouds 
with  great  accuracy  and  artistic  faithfulness." 

The  little  pictures  are, indeed,  as  charming  as  they 
are  lifelike,  and  we  again  commend  the  book  to  all, 
whether  they  be  much  or  little  interested  in  the  topic 
with  which  it  deals.  If  it  will  not  predict  exactly 
when  to  carry  an  umbrella,  it  may,  at  least,  solaco 
during  a  wet  day  spent  of  necessity  indoors. 


Market  Gardening. 

TOMA.T03  AT  MR.  WM.  LAWRENSON'S  NUR- 
SERIES, EAGLESCLIFFE  FARM,  YARM. 
We  sent  an  account  of  a  visit  to  this  establishment 
three  years  ago  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  describing 
Mr.  Lawrenson's  selected  varieties  of  Tomato.  We 
had  the  pleasure  to  look  over  his  place  a  few  days 
ago  (June  16),  and  are  now  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  in  his  No.  3  Mr.  Lawrenson  is  the  fortunato 
possessor  of  a  superior  strain  of  Tomato.  The  plants 
at  Eagleecliffe  bear  evidence  that  they  are  under  tho 
care  of  experts,  and  it  is  quito  a  treat  to  see  the 
plants  in  the  different  hou»es,  on  some  of  which 
the  fruits  are  beginning  to  ripen,  whilst  on  others 
the  bunches  are  just  beginning  to  form.  The  former 
are  single  Btems,  7  feet  long,  grown  in  9-inch  pots 
and  plunged  ;  the  stems  are  nearly  ;,'  inch  in 
diameter,  and  are  covered  with  bunches  8  to  9  inches 
apart.     I  noticed  a  number  of  bunches  resting  on  tho 
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rims  of  the  pots,  which  proves  that  it  is  a  free-setting 
variety.  Another  characteristic  is  the  distinct  double 
spike,  in  the  buuch  of  which  we  saw  a  lot  bearing 
from  four  to  seven  fine  fruits  each.  Mr.  LawrenBon 
informed  me  that  he  saved  a  quantity  of  seed  last 
j  ear  from  one  buuch  which  weighed  t  lbs.  I  saw  a 
number  of  bunches  which  will  probably  exceed  3  lbs. 
The  fruits  on  the  lower  trusses  of  No.  3  show  a  little 
"  pap  "  in  the  centre,  but  tbis  disappears  as  the  plants 
grow  taller,  and  the  fruit  becomes  quite  smooth,  of  a 
bright  red  colour.  The  writer,  who  has  grown  this 
variety  now  for  some  time,  remarked  the  distinct 
improvement  which  has  been  madj  with  this  fine 
variety  since  he  first  saw  it,  which  goes  to  prove  what 
careful  selection  extending  over  several  years  is 
capable  of  effecting.  Grown  beside  some  of  the  sup- 
posed "  crack  varieties "  last  season,  No.  3  was  far 
superior  to  them  ;  we  wonder  what  name  Mr.  Law- 
reason  will  ultimately  bestow  on  this  useful  variety. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  name  it  "  Never  fail !  " 

Great  additions  have  of  late  been  made  to  the 
glasshouses,  and  Mr.  Lawrenson  informed  me  that 
he  will  shortly  erect  a  number  of  others.   Visitor. 


Zoology,  and  Entomology  ;  Veterinary  Science  and 
Forestry. 

The  complete  course  thus  aims  at  fitting  a  young 
man  to  enter  with  intelligence  into  his  work  as  a 
farmer,  a  gardener,  or  a  forester.  It  should  enable 
him  to  understand  the  greater  part  of  tho  work  that 
he  will  see  iu  practice,  and  to  study  for  himself 
any  special  subject  that  he  may  afterwards  find 
to  be  of  importance  to  him.  A  student  who  has 
satisfactorily  completed  the  two  years'  course  of 
study,  and  who  has  had  the  required  experience  of 
practical  work  on  the  farm  or  iu  the  forest,  should 
find  himself  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  examination 
for  the  Diploma  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society. 

Numerous  and  varied  evening  classes  are  provided 
for  those  who  are  otherwise  engaged  during  the  day. 

A  specially  moderate  scale  of  fees  has  been  arranged. 
This  will  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  inclusive 
fee  for  the  First  Year's  entire  Course  ia  Agriculture 
is  five  guiaeas. 

Copies  of  the  Syllabus  are  to  be  had  from  the 
Secretary,  3,  George  IV.  Bridge,  Ediaburgh. 


PASSION-FLOWER    COMING    ON 

A   TENDRIL. 

The  tendrils  of  Passion-flowers  are  considered  to 
be  abortive  flower-stalks  (see  Masters  ia  Flora  Brasi- 
lien&is  "  Passifioracea; ").  That  this  view  is  correct  is 
shown  by  the  occasioaal  preseace  of  flowers  oa  the 
tendrils,  as  showa  in  fig.  8. 


EDINBURGH  SCHOOL  OF  RURAL 
ECONOMY. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Rural 
Economy  for  the  Sesnon  189S-99  has  now  been 
issued.  These  classes  have  met  with  great  success,  and 
have  been  highly  appreciated.  In  each  of  the  last 
three  years  over  200  students  attended  the  classes. 

The  courses  of  instruction  arranged  for  the  Session 
189S-99  are  similar  to  those  of  last  year.  Their  main 
features  are  : — 

1.  A  Two  Years'  Curriculum  of  Day  Classes  in 
Agriculture  and  allied  Sciences. 

2.  A  course  of  Day  Lectures  on  Forestry  in  the 
University. 

3.  Aa  exteasive  series  of  Evening  Classes  on  Agri- 
culture and  allied  Sciences,  embracing  Horticulture 
and  Forestry  ;  and 

4.  The  usual  Summer  Vacation  Classes  for  School, 
masters,  which  have  been  well  attended. 

5.  A  Month's  Course  for  Farmers  and  Farmers 
Sons. 

The  month's  course  for  farmers  and  farmers'  sons 
and  others  who  cannot  spare  time  for  a  longer  course 
is  a  now  feature.  This  course  will  be  held  in  the 
month  of  December,  when  there  is  a  lull  in  farm- 
work,  and  the  instructioa  provided  is  of  aa  eminently 
practical  character.  It  embraces  lectures  on  Soils, 
Manures  and  their  Uses,  Food  and  Feeding ;  on  the 
Elementary  Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  Veterinary 
Hygiene,  and  Insect  Pests,  while  practical  instruction 
in  joinery  work  is  also  to  be  given. 

The  day  classes  extead  over  two  Sessioas,  each 
beginning  in  October  and  ending  iu  March.  It  is 
expected  that  those  entering  for  these  classes 
will  have  previously  completed  a  good  general  school 
training. 

The  work  of  the  First  Session,  embracing  Mensura- 
tion, Mechanics,  Elementary  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
Botany,  Book-keeping,  Drawing,  and  Handicraft, 
practically  completes  the  preliminary  education  of 
the  student,  and  gives  him  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  the  sciences  that  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  agriculture.  At  the  same  time  his  interest 
in  the  practical  aspect  of  his  work  is  maintained 
by  such  class  exercises  as  those  in  measuring 
buildings  and  fields,  in  making  drawing*  of  these 
to  scale,  in  woodwork,  aad  in  the  application  of 
physics  in  agriculture. 

The  subjects  of  study  in  the  Second  Session  are 
Agriculture  ;      Agricultural      Chemistry,      Botany, 


Fig.  S.—  tendril  of  passion-flower  bearing  a  flower. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 


THE  WELWITSCHIA  COUNTRY. 
I  feel  sure  that  some  remarks  about  Welwitechia 
mirabilis  will  interest  many  of  your  readers.  Three 
weeks  ago  I  arrived  here,  corniDg  over  Spitzkopjes 
from  Swakopmund  to  Salem,  a  place  situated  on 
the  left  border  of  the  Tsoachaub  (Swakop),  a  huudred 
kilometres  eastwards  from  Swakopmund.  I  was 
impressed  by  the  wonderful  and  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  the  broad  and  low  borders  of  that  river,  the  most 
beautiful  tree  being  the  Ana  tree  (Acacia  albida), 
now  covered  with  ripe  curled  mealy  pods,  of  which 
oxen  aad  goats  are  very  foad.  Maay  trees  that  I  mea- 
sured are  5  to  7  metres  ia  circumfereace  5  feet  above 
the  soil,  aad  20  metres  ia  height.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  wood  is  perfectly  useless  as  timber,  as  it  is  soft, 
like  Poplar-wood,  and  rots  very  eoon  in  the  soil.  Of 
other  trees  there  are  growing,  mixed  with  Acacia 
albida,  A.  Girafl'ce,  several  fine  specimens  of  a  species 
of  Ficus,  with  edible  Peach-red  fruits,  and  Tamarix 
austro-africana.  In  Salem  there  grows  also  a  solitary 
Acacia  horrida,  which  is  so  common   in  the  whole 


Namaland,  and  a  few  steps  from  my  small  house,  an 
old  mission-station,  a  Date-palm  planted  long  ago  by 
tho  old  missionary,  Mr.  Bohm,  residing  now  in 
Walfish-bay.  Euclea  peeud-ebenum  (Ebony  tree) 
grows  only  ia  the  dry  tributaries  of  the  Tsoachaub. 
The  plauts  of  the  black  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
Tsoachaub  are  among  many  others,  a  beautiful 
yello.v  -  flowered  Codon,  Cardiospermum  (llalica- 
cabum '!),  the  perennial  Cucumis  ecirrhosus  (a  Water- 
Melon,  with  very  6mall  elegant  foliage,  and  bitter, 
yellow  fruits  of  the  size  of  a  Bmall  Melon)  ;  the 
common  Cucumis  Citrullus  (Water-Melon),  but 
excessively  bitter,  four  other  kinds  of  Cucurbitacese, 
three  kinds  of  Cleome,  a  wonderful  suffrutescent 
Digitalis,  H  foot  high,  with  flowers  like  those  of  Digi- 
talis purpurea  ;  three  Pedalinea),  one  of  tbem  8  to 
10  feet  high,  with  long  white  flowers  ;  two  Helio- 
tropiums,  a  frutescent,  red-flowering  Gossypium,  a 
Gomphocarpus,  a  Celosia,  four  Cyperus,  two  Achy- 
raathes,  two  spleadid  Sida,  8  to  12  feet  high,  a 
Lytbrum,  a  Leatibularea,  three  Tribulus,  aad  a  host 
of  other  things,  which  I  do  not  know  at  all.  Of 
introduced  weeds  there  are  Ricinus  communis  (form- 
ing real  trees),  Nicotiana  glauca,  Portulaca  oleracea, 
Veronica  Anagallis,  Chenopodium  botrys,  Polygonum 
persicaria,  and  Arundo  Donax. 

Living  only  sixty  kilometres  distance  from  the 
locus  clas6icus  of  the  Welwitschia,  I  decided  one  day 
to  go  down  to  that  famous  place  in  order  to  collect 
flowers,  or  if  possible  ripe  seeds  of  that  vegetable 
wonder.  Haillgamchab,  the  name  of  the  place  in 
question,  is  situated  ou  the  left  border  of  the  Tsoa- 
chaub, which  crosses  the  Namieb  or  deBert  from  east 
to  west.  Goiag  dowa  from  the  yellow  sandy  and  hilly 
plain  to  the  police  station,  which  is  situated  under 
the  Ana- trees  of  the  Tsoachaub,  I  very  soon  found 
the  first  female  specimen  of  Welwitschia.  For 
eventual  reproduction  I  send  you  au  inflorescence 
of  this  as  well  as  a  male  one,  of  which  I  found 
an  enormous  specimen  not  far  from  the  former. 
Among  all  the  hundreds  of  plant  i  that  I  found 
afterwards,  I  discovered  not  a  single  seedling  which 

1  could  dig  out  in  order  to  replant  it  at  Salem. 
There  are  specimens  with  leaves  3  metres  long  and 

2  feet  broad,  others  which  have  divided  themselves 
into  two,  three,  or  four  heads.  Not  a  single  plant 
shows  entire  leaves,  most  of  them  are  dry  from  the 
top  as  far  as  the  middle,  and  all  are  lacerated 
longitudinally.  Whether  the  fresh  leaf  is  acuminate 
or  obtuse,  I  cannot  toll.  Even  in  places  where  nobody 
has  ever  seen  them  the  leaves  are  likewise  lobed. 

The  old  cones  of  last  year,  of  which  I  collected 
a  great  number,  contained  only  imperfect  or  empty 
seeds.  In  a  few  weeks  the  seeds  will  be  ripe,  and 
thea  I  shall  go  down  again  to  Haillgamchab  to  collect 
as  many  as  possible  of  them  for  distribution  among 
botanical  institutes.  Welwitschia  seems  to  require 
more  water  than  is  generally  believed,  as  its  roots 
sink  very  deep  into  the  crevices  of  the  granitic  rocks, 
as  well  as  into  loose  deep  granitic  sand,  where  there 
is  some  moisture  almost  during  the  whole  year.  I 
think  it  will  succeed  in  a  Cape— or  succulent-house  — 
like  those  at  Kew,  or  in  such  a  situation  as  Comm. 
Hanbury's  garden  at  La  Mortola,  or  the  garde'ns 
between  Mentone  and  Nizza. 

Before  I  saw  the  Welwitschia  in  its  home  I  supposed 
that  it  lived  in  places  that  are  perfectly  uninhabitable 
by  other  plants.  This  opinion  I  must  state  is  an 
error.  I  founl  in  its  company  plants  that  are 
scattered  almost  over  the  whole  country,  as  Cleome, 
Acacia  Giraffe,  two  Zygophyllums,  two  Papilionacea;, 
several  Acanthacea?,  Aristida,  and  others.  As  it 
very  seldom  rains  in  the  Namieb  (often  not  for 
several  years),  it  is  aot  astonishing  that  I  could  not 
find  seedlings  of  Welwitschia.  The  seeds  require,  I 
suppose,  at  least  one  heavy  rain  for  their  germination ; 
the  dew  can  hardly  be  sufficient  for  this  process. 
K.  Dintcr. 

JUNIPERUS     SINENSIS. 

This  is  a  form  of  a  species  of  Juniperus  in  Messrs. 
Sander^'  establishment,  like  japoDica,  in  which  the  pri- 
mordial leavesalone  are  present ;  though  the  shrub  has 
attained  a  considerable  size,  no  trace  of  the  true  foliage 
has  as  yet  appeared.  The  leavesareiu  four  regular  ranks 
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eachleaf  linearoblong,  somewhat  acute,  5— 6  mill.  lODg, 
of  a  beautiful  glaucous  blue  on  the  upper  surface. 

In  its  present  Btate  it  is  highly  ornamental,  and 
has  a  strong  juniperine  odour. 


NOTES     FKOM     THE      NETHER- 
LANDS. 

AT~the  Botanical-Zoological  Garden  at  The  Hague, 
I  noted  a  Kleinia  repens  (Senecio  repens)  from  the 
Cape,  with  pauciflorous  capitules  in  corymbs,  and 
which  florists  should  cultivate  and  use  more  generally; 
the  free-flowering  Fuchsia  Mme.  Rundler  covered 
the  side  of  a  greenhouse  with  bloom  ;  Tacsonia  Van 
Volxemi,  a  hundred  choice  varieties  of  Caladium, 
Cymbidium  Lowi,  with  thirty  floral  racemes  from 
3  to  nearly  5  feet  long  ;  and  other  choice  plants.  I 
also  admired  a  fine  collection  of  Vanda,  including 
choice  and  well-cultivated  varieties,  probably  unique 
in  any  public  garden. 

In  the  Leyden  Botanic  Garden,  Caladiums  are 
grown  thus  :  they  are  at  first  kept  in  full  sunshine, 
then  with  the  plants  in  water  in  full  sun,  and  in  the 
Victoria-house  ;  the  results,  M.  Ern.  Th.  Witte 
reports,  are  very  satisfactory.  Lilium  giganteum 
succeeds  well  here  in  the  shade  ;  Crinum  Powelli, 
intermedium,  and  album  are  hardy  species,  needing 
only  to  be  covered  in  winter  with  a  layer  of  grassy 
turf  li  foot  thick,  which  protects  them  from  frost 
and  damp,  to  that  the  plants  grow  vigorously  and 
bloom  freely  ;  Hesperis  violacea  is  an  admirable 
plant,  because  of  its  long  spikes  of  clear  violet 
flowers,  veined  with  reddish-violet ;  Viburnum  tomen- 
tosum  plieitum  at  the  time  of  flowering  becomes  one 
large  cluster  of  pure  white  ;  Iris  virginica  is  an  old 
but  good  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  open  well  in 
water. 

At  Leyden,  Amaryllis  are  a  specialty.  Bulbs  in 
pots  had  been,  on  June  6,  a  fortnight  under  glass  ; 
when  the  shoots  are  4  inches  high,  the  glass  will  be 
removed,  cultivation  continued  in  the  open-air,  and 
at  the  end  of  July  the  plants  will  bloom. 

At  the  Utrecht  Botanic  Garden  I  observed  Den- 
drobium  macrophyllum  Veitchianum,  a  good  Pansy, 
Vanda  tricolor  Thomas  Glynn,  lilac,  and  sweetly 
scented  ;  Calceolaria  violacea,  a  fruiting  species  from 
Chili  with  charming  and  abundant  little  flowers  ; 
Passiflora  coerulea,  Imperatrice  Eugenie,  and  Aristo- 
lochia  elegans  with  thousands  of  flowers. 

MM.  Glym  Davos  et  Cie.,  in  addition  to  some 
fine  Orchids,  showed  me  Pteris  scaberula,  Erythraea 
edulis,  a  rare  Palm;  and  a  fine  variegated  Palm, 
Chamferops  excelsa  var.,  somewhat  suggestive  of 
Tillaudeia  tessellat.i. 

At  Maertensdyk-lez-Utrecbt  are  the  houses  of 
Baron  von  Boetzelaar,  a  well-known  Orchid-grower. 
Here  were  Odontoglossum  crispum,  0.  luteo-pur- 
pureum,  with  a  branching  spike  with  sixty  good 
flowers  ;  Cattleya  Mendeli,  some  good  Vandas, 
Cypripediums,  and  fine  specimens  of  Oncidium 
sphacellatum. 

On  June  8  there  was  held,  at  Amsterdam,  a  meet- 
ing of  a  plant  and  floral  committee  of  the  Horticul- 
tural and  Botanical  Society  of  the  Netherlands. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Krelage  staged  Acalypha  Sanderiana, 
Richardia  africana  candidissima,  Iris  nigricaus, 
Tulipa  Sprengeri,  Calochortus  Purdyi,  mameanus 
roseus  and  majus,  Brodisea  Howelli  lilacina,  Kniphofia 
Tucki,  and  other  plaDts.  The  same  firm  also  Bhowed 
a  fine  group,  including  Iris  sibirica,  squalens, 
orientalis,  plicata,  and  Dodecatheon ;  Helicodicera 
cristata,  Pyrethrum  Trollius  Gibsoni,  Sprekelia 
formosissima  and  glauca,  Papaver,  Oxalie,  and  many 
other  plants,  a  Gold  Medal  being  awarded  for  the  lot. 

M.  Schrober,  of  Utrecht,  showed  forced  perpetual 
Strawberries  of  delicate  scent,  but  somewhat  watery 
flavour.  Baron  von  Boetzelaar  sent  a  line  Odouto- 
glossum  crispum,  the  divisions  much  spotted  with 
brownish-red,  of  good  form  and  large  size;  also 
another  plaut  with  pure  white  flowers,  and  a  third,  of 
the  Triamei  group,  also  fine. 

M.  J.  II.  Tromp  Menters,  of  Stremoyk,  in  a  group 
of  Orchids  showod  a  well-bloomed  Cattleya  Skinneri, 
with  three  clusters  of  large  dark  flowers  :  CymtiMium 


Lowi  with  a  dozen  floral  racemes ;  a  strong  plant  of 
Anguloa  Clowesii,  and  a  fine  Cattleya  Meodeli. 

M.  S.  Bleeker,  Director  of  the  School  of  Horticul- 
ture, and  G.  A.  van  Swieten,  of  Frederiksoord, 
Bhowed  Begonias  Tappich  Konigin  and  Louise  de 
Vries,  the  former  dwarf,  free-flowering,  easily  budded, 
and  a  substitute  for  Alternanthera  paroxychoides  ; 
the  latter  plant  is  from  a  semi-double  Tuberous 
Begonia  crossed  with  B.  Weltonensis ;  this  blooms 
from  April  to  November,  grows  24  feet  high,  is 
easily  budded,  and  should  prove  very  useful. 

MM.  J.  H.  Kershen  &  Cie.,  of  Heemstede,  showed 
Anemone  corouaria,  fl.-pl.,  White  Lady ;  M.  J.  C. 
de  Langi,  Lilium  rubellum  ;  M.  Willink  van  Collen, 
Lupinus  nutksensis  ;  MM.  Peter  van  Velsen  &  Fils, 
of  Overveen,  some  fine  seedlings  of  Anemone  St. 
Brigid  ;  and  M.  B.  Ruys,'  Heuehera  sanguinea  alba, 
which  I  thought  an  improvement  on  the  type.  Ch. 
De  B. 


The   Week's  Work. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerrard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford. 

Calendula  officinalis  .fl.-pl.  Meteor  and  Orange 
King,  >tc.  plurialis. — These  are  among  the  showiest 
and  most  effective  of  Bummer  flowering  annuals, 
useful  alike  for  filling  beds,  planting  in  borders,  or 
wherever  masses  of  bright  colour  are  desired.  The 
height  of  the  plants  varies  from  9  inches  to  1  foot. 
The  colours  of  the  flowers  range  from  a  rich  orange, 
and  a  deep  lemon,  and  that  of  the  last-named  is 
white  ;  beds  of  these  varieties,  planted  alternately, 
have  a  striking  effect.  The  plants  grow  with 
rapidity,  and  flowers  freely,  and  the  greater  the 
better  the  soil. 

Polyanthus  and  Primroses. —  If  seeds  of  these 
plants  were  not  sown  in  the  spring,  it  is  still  a  good 
time  to  sow  either  out-of-doors  in  a  shaded  spot,  and 
cover  the  seed  with  some  fine  soil,  or,  what  is 
preferable,  in  pots  or  boxes,  placing  these  upon  a  bed 
of  coal-ashes  in  a  cold  frame  facing  north.  By  the 
first  mode  of  sowing,  the  seed  is  more  likely  to  be 
unmolested,  and  in  the  second  the  young  plants  are 
more  likely  to  be  better  cared  for.  The  pans  and 
boxes  should  be  well  drained,  and  the  crocks  covered 
with  moss  or  rough  leaf-mould,  and  the  soil  Bhould 
consist  of  three-fourths  leaf-mould  and  one-fourth 
loam,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sharp  sand  well  mixed 
with  it.  If  the  soil  is  very  dry,  afford  water,  and  wait 
an  hour  or  two  before  sowing  the  seeds.  Cover 
the  seed  very  slightly  with  fine  soil,  and  be  sure  that 
slugs  do  not  molest  them.  When  large  enough  to 
handle,  let  them  be  pricked  out  upon  a  partially 
shaded  bed,  and  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
application  of  water  in  dry  weather,  and  keeping  the 
ground  free  from  weeds,  they  will  need  but  little 
more  attention  until  the  autumn,  when  they  may  be 
planted  in  the  places  in  which  they  are  intended  to 
flower. 

Sweet  Pea  Pink  Cupid. — This  so  far  has  proved, 
here,  to  be  very  superior  to  the  white  variety  of  that 
name  ;  the  flowers  are  of  two  shades  of  pink  ;  and 
the  height  of  the  plants  varies  from  3  to  6  inches, 
with  a  breadth  of  about  1  foot,  and  tho  flowers  are 
very  numerous. 

The  Flowtr-beds. — The  flowers  are  feeling  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  the  warmer  weather,  and  rapidly 
covering  the  soil,  and  whilst  their  size  permits  of  it 
being  performed  without  damaging  them,  the  soil 
should  be  stirred  with  the  small  single-handled  hoe 
or  handfork.  Calceolarias  should  be  supported  by 
ueat  Birch  twigs  stuck  in  among  the  plants  ;  and 
Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  &c  ,  secured  with  pegs.  If 
the  ground  is  dry,  afford  copious  applications  of 
water  either  in  the  early  morning  or  late  in  the  day. 
Violas  should  be  especially  attended  to  in  this  respect, 
and  the  seed-vessels  removed  from  the  plants.  The 
more  tender  sub-tropicals  should  now  be  in  their 
places,  taking  care  to  make  them  secure  against  the 
wind  if  they  are  tall. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  BurTord,  Dorking. 

Cypripediums. — Those  plants  of  Cypripedium  bel- 
latulum,  C.  concolor,  C.  Godefroya;,  and  C.  niveum 
which  have  just  gono  out  of  the  flower-stage  may  bo 
repotted,  not  disturbing  them  unnecessarily  at,  the 


root  in  the  least  degree,  as  the  work  needs  the 
utmost  care,  the  roots  being  very  brittle.  Healthy 
plants,  if  in  pots  of  a  suitable  size,  should  have  the 
whole  of  the  old  compoBt  removed  by  picking  it  out, 
the  drainage  rearranged,  and  fresh  rooting  material 
afforded.  Thriving  specimens  that  require  more 
space  should  have  the  old  pot  broken  with  a  hammer, 
and  the  decayed  compost  picked  out  without  disturb- 
ing the  roots,  and  if  the  drainage  be  permeated 
with  roots,  leave  it  untouched,  and  place  the  whole 
mass  in  a  larger  pot,  filling  up  to  about  one-half  its 
depth  with  crocks,  limestone,  or  broken  brick,  and 
fill  up  firmly  with  the  following  compost : — Good 
fibrous  loam,  freely  intermixed  with  small  nodules  of 
tufa-reck,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sphagnum-mops. 
Be  sure  to  keep  the  rootstock  about  on  a  level  with 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  the  potting  material  about  £  inch 
below,  which  will  render  the  affording  of  water  an 
easy  matter.  Instead  of  affording  water  in  the  usual 
manner,  it  is  much  safer  to  dip  Cypripediums  in  a  pail 
of  water,  letting  it  just  cover  the  surface  of  the 
compost.  With  this  method  there  is  little  danger  of 
water  lodging  in  the  centre  of  the  plants  or  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  Throughout  the  growing  season 
these  plants  require  a  good  soaking  each  time  they 
become  dry,  and  all  of  them  prefer  the  hot,  moist 
condition  usual  in  the  East  Indian-house,  and  a  light 
position  where  they  may  be  only  thinly  shaded  at  any 
time.  Tnrips  damage  the  young  foliage,  and  should 
be  frequently  sought  after;  but  where  the  XL  All 
vaporiser  is  used  periodically  there  will  be  little  need 
to  do  this. 

Cattlcyas. — The  weather  this  season  has  suited  the 
requirements  of  Cattleya  gigas  and  its  free-floweriDg 
variety,  C.  g.  Sanderiana,  and  any  plaut  now  showing 
flower  should  be  placed  in  a  shady  part  of  the  house 
and  kept  more  than  ordinarily  moist,  in  order  that 
the  growths  may  finish  up  well.  Immediately  the 
spikes  are  removed,  only  just  enough  water  should 
be  afforded  as  will  save  the  roots  from  perishing. 
About  a  week  or  ten  days  afterwards  the  newly-made 
growths  send  out  from  their  bases  a  great  many 
roots -in  fact,  this  Cattleya  produces  more  roots 
after  the  flowering  period  than  at  any  other  season. 
This  appearance  of  roots  indicates  the  time  for  re- 
potting, which  if  performed  later  may  bring  about  a 
good  deal  of  injury  to  the  roots.  In  repotting  supply 
ample  drainage,  elevate  the  plant  somewhat  above 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  keeping  it  firm  in  its  position  by 
means  of  a  few  neat  Bticks,  and  pot  with  moderate 
firmness,  using  a  compoBt  that  consists  of  two-thirds 
best  fibry  peat,  and  one-third  of  sphagnum-moss, 
broken  crocks,  and  charcoal.  After  repotting,  stand 
the  plants  at  the  cooler  part  of  the  Cattleya  or  inter- 
mediate-house, where  there  is  sufficient  light  and  air 
to  consolidate  the  newly-made  growth.  Water  must 
not  be  afforded  very  copiously,  or  the  plants  will 
make  growth  instead  of  resting  ;  still,  the  compost 
must  not  become  so  dry  as  to  cause  shrivelling  of  the 
bulbs— a  condition  that  causes  no  harm  when  the 
plants  have  become  firmly  rooted  in  the  new  com- 
post. Cattleya  Dowiana  and  its  variety,  if  strong, 
will  at  this  seaaon  be  showing  the  flower-sheaths, 
needing  much  care  in  keeping  water  from  lodging 
around  the  bases  of  these  sheaths,  causing  the 
decay  of  the  flower-buds.  This  species  does  best 
when  it  is  grown  at  the  lightest  and  best  ventilated 
part  of  the  house.  After  the  flowers  have  faded, 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  should  be  afforded  as 
that  advised  for  C.  gigas.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
the  plant  be  grown  in  a  pan  or  a  basket,  but  it  is 
important  that  the  potting  material  should  be  of  a 
very  porous  nature.  C.  Eldorado  and  its  varieties 
are  mid-way  through  the  growing  season,  and  need  a 
warm,  shady  place,  and  in  the  case  of  well-rooted 
plants  to  be  copiously  afforded  water  til!  growth  for 
the  season  is  complete.  C.  Eldorado  is  the  more 
worth  growing,  for  the  reason  that  the  flowers  appear 
at  a  time  when  but  few  Orchids  are  in  bloom. 
Among  other  Cattleyas  that  require  re-pottiug  at  this 
season  are  C.  Mendeli,  C.  Mossitc,  C.  Schrodenc,  C. 
Warneri,  Ladia  purpurata,  L.  tenebrosa,  and  tho 
various  Cattleya  and  Lpelio- Cattleya  hybrids  that  are 
beginning  to  grow  anew.  Plants  of  Lielia  anceps 
and  its  numerous  varieties  are  now  growing  fast  and 
rooting  freely.  Now  is  the  time  to  afford  them  plenty 
of  root-moisture,  drawing  up  the  blinds  early  in  the 
afternoon,  damping  well  between  the  pots,  stages,  &c, 
and  affording  the  plants  a  good  overhead  syringing. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,   Gardener  hi  the   Marquess  of  SALISBURY, 
llal  Held  House,  Herts. 

Pineapples. — The  plants  of  all  ages  should  now  be 
growing  freely,  filling  the  soil  if  thoy  are  in  a  healthy 
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state  with  new  roots,  and  rendering  a  liberal  treat 
ment  very  necessary.  The  bottom-beat  should  be 
kept  up  to  90°  for  fruiters,  and  85°  for  successions,  aud 
to  80°  for  those  that  are  younger.  With  regard  to  the 
fruiting- plants,  root  moisture  according  to  the  parti- 
cular needs  of  each  plant,  must  be  afforded  to  all, 
excepting  those  that  indicate  the  ripening  Btage, 
which  should  not  be  afforded  any.  Occasionally  weak 
manure  may  be  afforded  to  the  fruiters  «  hilst  the  fruit 
is  green,  but  not  a  large  amount  of  aerial  moisture,  or 
the  crowns  will  develop  to  an  undesirable  size.  If  a 
fruiting-house  xists  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  maintain  the 
proper  conditions,  but  if  successions  and  fruiters  are 
grown  together  th eir  managomt  nt  becomes  difficult,  and 
the  result  is  not  as  a  ui'e  very  satisfactory.  It  is,  of 
course,  essential  to  keep  those  with  fruits  all  toge- 
ther, and  apart  from  the  rest,  and  at  the  warmest 
part  ;  and  if  more  fruit3  are  likely  to  be  ripe 
at  one  time  than  there  is  demand  for,  the 
least  ripe  may  be  retarded  by  being  placed  iu 
a  cool,  airy  vinery  when  colouring  begins. 
The  temperature  of  the  fruiting-house  at  dusk  may 
be  75°  at  6  a.m.;  on  dull,  sunless  days,  75°;  and  on 
sunny  days  it  may  vary  fiom  that  figure  to  90°  when 
the  house  is  closed.  Avoid  draughts  of  cold  air,  or 
air  from  the  north-side  of  the  house,  reaching  the 
plants.  Usually  tanners'-bark  is  employed  as 
plunging  material  in  a  Pine-bed,  either  of  itself  to 
aflVrd  the  necessary  amount  of  bottom-heat,  or  to 
supplement  the  heating-apparatus  ;  aud  in  any  case 
this  body  of  material,  if  in  a  condition  to  afford  heat, 
that  is  not  decayed,  will  stand  in  need  in  the 
warmer  months  of  an  occasional  application  of  very 
warm  water,  as  without  moisture  tan  alone  ferments, 
and  heats  but  slowly.  Moreover,  when  in  a  dry 
6tate,  the  moisture  is  extracted  from  the  soil  in  the 
pots,  and  from  the  bed  of  soil  if  they  are  grown  with- 
out pots,  to  the  detriment  of  the  plants.  To  depend 
on  the  daily  syringing  of  the  bed  is  not  enough.  It 
frequently  happens  that  a  number  of  growths— 
"gills,"  in  gardeners'  parlance — form  round  the  stalk 
at  the  base  of  the  fruit,  and  more  rarely  round  that 
of  the  crown  ;  such  should  be  twisted  off  as  soon  as 
observed,  and  also  all  suckers,  excepting  those  needed 
to  keep  up  the  stock  of  plants,  the  strongest  and  beat 
of  which  should  be  selected.  In  the  case  of  scarce 
varieties,  the  crowns  may  be  made  use  of,  but  the 
gardener  must  obtain  po  session  of  these  as  soon  as 
the  remains  of  the  dessert  are  removed  from  the 
dinner-table.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  be  always  put- 
ting in  a  few  suckers  to  root,  aud  it  is  perhaps  the 
only  way  in  which  a  glut  of  fruit  at  one  season,  and 
Ecircity  at  others,  can  be  obviated. 

Successions. — These  plants  should  be  kept  slightly 
less  warm  at  top  and  bottom  than  the  fruiters,  an  1 
not  lack  for  root-moisture  ;  still,  not  affording  one  of 
them  water  until  the  s*ate  of  the  soil  is  ascertained. 
The  chief  points  for  the  gardener  to  know  are  the 
state  of  the  plants  as  regards  their  roots,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil  in  regard  to  moisture.  Excessive 
over-potting  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided,  it  being  tbe 
cause  of  unsuspected  loss  of  roots ;  and  a  pot-bound 
condition,  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  plantfo  d  be 
supplied  with  guano- water  and  other  liquid  manures,  is 
open  to  the  risk  of  forcing  the  production  of  fruit  at 
a  time  when  the  plant  is  too  young  to  produce  fine 
fruits,  or  of  its  comicg  when  it  is  not  required,  and 
thus  causing  a  scarcity  at  the  right  season.  Suc- 
cessions must  be  kept  in  healthy  growth  at  this  the 
best  season  for  making  it,  and  to  this  end  a  moist, 
genial  condition  must  be  maintained  in  the  house, 
iu  the  plunging-bed,  and  in  the  soil  in  which  the  plants 
are  grown,  not,  however,  affording  manure-water,  the 
soil  itself,  if  properly  chosen,  affording  all  the  nutri- 
ment the  plants  need.  On  fine  days,  damp  down  at 
7  A.M.,  afford  a  small  quantity  of  air  at  S.30  or  9  a.m., 
and  again  at  11  or  at  noon,  damping  the  floors  once  or 
twice  as  may  be  necessary  between  whiles  ;  the  more 
sun  the  more  moisture  ;  and  at  1  p.m.  begin  to  reduce 
the  ventilation,  shutting  up  at  3  p.m.,  dewing  the 
plants  with  tepid  water,  moistening  the  surface  of  the 
bed  aud  the  stems  of  the  plants,  aud  damping  the 
floors  and  walls.  On  very  sultry  nights  a  small 
.mount  of  ventilation  may  be  given. 

The  Scalding  of  Grapes. — At  this  season  the 
"scalding"  of  Grapes  is  commoner  than  at  any 
other,  and  the  dull  weather  that  has  this  year  pre- 
vailed during  June  renders  fruit  aud  foliage  very 
liable  to  injury  of  this  kid.  Lady  Downe'd  Seed- 
ling is  one  of  the  varieties  very  subject  to  scalding, 
and  Madresfield  Court  is  only  a  little  less  so,  although 
no  variety  is  immure.  The  injury  i.?  done  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  stoning  period.  In  order  to  guard 
against  scalding,  let  the  heating  apparatus  be  brought 
into  use  at  the  same  time,  maintaining  the  necessary 


degree  of  warmth,  and  then  ventilate  freely.  The 
vinery  should  indicate  70°  at  dusk,  falling  to  65°  in 
the  morning  ;  and  70°  to  75° should  be  the  maximum 
on  dull  days,  and  on  sunny  days  to  80°  to  S5°,  shut- 
ting off  the  heat  from  the  pipes  if  sunheat  is  sufficient. 
During  the  night  some  slight  amount  of  ventilation 
may  be  afforded  at  the  top  of  the  vinery  if  rain  can 
be  excluded.  The  front  ventilators  may  be  opened 
by  r'ay  when  the  day  is  very  warm.  Fungus  diseases 
of  the  Vino  are  encouraged  by  a  stagnant  atmo- 
sphere in  the  vinery,  which  healthier  conditions 
tend  to  check  or  prevent. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McIIattie,  Gardener  to  thu  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strafchneldsaye,  Hants. 

Onions. — The  beds  should  be  kept  aB  clear  of  weeds 
as  possible,  and  all  plants  damaged  by  the  Onion- fly 
or  mildew  removed  and  burned.  Let  the  bed  be 
afforded  a  slight  dressing  of  soot  or  guano,  or  of 
Thomson's  plant-manure,  mixing  it  with  the  surface- 
soil  with  the  Dutch-hoe.  This  will  tend  to  rapid 
growth,  which  is  at  all  times  necessary  if  the  crop  is 
at  all  grub  infested.  The  Onion-plants  raised  under 
glass  and  transported  in  April  are  looking  well  this 
season.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the  bed  should  be 
hoed  often,  and  afforded  the  above-mentioned  top 
dressing,  although  very  little  help  with  artificial 
manures  will  be  needed  if  the  land  was  well  prepared 
in  the  autumn.  The  Onion-fly  soon  makes  its 
presence  known  by  the  young  plants  toppling  over 
instead  of  beiog  erect,  the  result  of  the  ingress  of  the 
grub  just  at  the  ground  level. 

Mushrooms. — Preparations  may  soon  be  made  for 
making  beds  for  furnishing  the  autumn  supply.  At 
this  season  the  bed  may  be  made  up  in  a  cool  shed 
under  trees.  The  quantity  of  short  stable  litter  aud 
horse-droppings  should  not  be  less  than  three  or  four 
one-horse  cart  loads  at  a  time,  and  should  be  allowed 
to  ferment  moderately,  turning  it  occasionally,  and 
throwing  it  into  narrow  ridges  in  order  to  keep  down 
the  fermentation  and  sweeten.  When  the  rankness 
has  been  dissipated  it  is  ready  for  making  into  beds. 
When  this  stage  is  reached  it  ought  to  be  of  a  dark 
colour,  soft,  and  damp  enough  when  pressed  by  the 
hand  not  to  fall  asunder  at.  once.  The  beds  may  be  made 
of  a  width  of  i  feet,  and  of  any  desired  length.  Let  the 
manure  be  made  firm  by  trampling  and  beating  it, 
finishing  off  the  top  in  a  rounded  fashion,  or  sloping 
like  a  saddle-roof.  At  first  there  will  be  a  high  trn- 
perature  in  the  beds,  which  in  a  few  days  will  fall  to 
S0°,  at  which  point  the  beds  will  be  fit  for  spawning. 
In  doing  this,  push  pieces  of  spawn  1  inch  square  a 
little  way  into  the  manure,  and  cover  with  the 
manure,  the  pieces  being  placed  in  rows  running 
across  the  beds  at  8  inches  apart.  Having  spawned 
the  beds,  cover  them  with  mats  or  clean  straw  for  a 
period  of  about  eight  days,  when  they  should  be 
covered  thinly  with  good  garden  loam  beaten  rather 
firmly,  so  that  it  will  not  slip  off;  then  put  a  covering 
of  1  foot  thick  stable-litter  over  all  to  conserve  the 
heat  of  the  dung,  letting  this  be  about  65°.  Mush- 
rooms should  appear  in  from  six  to  seven  weeks  from 
the  dat9  of  spawning  a  bed. 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Strawberry  Runners. — If  new  plantations  are  con- 
templated, the  layers  should  forthwith  be  laid  on  the 
soil,  or  on  bits  of  dead  turf,  or  if  it  be  liked,  in 
60-sized  pots.  Whichever  be  the  method,  it  is 
essential,  if  fruit  is  to  be  picked  next  year,  to  layer 
as  early  as  it  possible  to  obtain  the  runners.  Unless 
plants  are  scarce,  employ  only  the  first  plantlet  on  a 
runner,  and  nip  off  the  runner  beyond  the  first 
layered.  If  the  space  between  the  rows  admits  of  its 
being  done  without  crowding  the  runners  and  tbe 
mother- plants,  turn  the  runners  from  two  rows  int> 
the  alley  between  the  two  rows,  and  layer  them 
there,  as  by  doing  this  tho  workman  in  gathering 
fruit,  affording  water,  and  generally  in  attending  t  > 
the  layers,  need  not  tread  on  them.  Layers  may  bo 
kept  in  position  by  means  of  wooden  hooks  or  bits  of 
btone^  and  perhaps  the  latter  is  best,  ou  account  of 
its  keeping  the  soil  moist  at  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  runner.  Provided  tho  land  for  the  new 
bed  has  been  got  in  readiness,  the  rooted  runners 
need  not  remain  attached  to  the  mother  -  plants 
after  sufficient  roots  have  pushed  into  the  soil  to 
support  the  new  plants,  but  they  may  be  planted 
forthwith.  In  dry  weather  tho  runners  must  be 
afforded  water, but  once  theturvesare  properly  soaked, 
not  so  much  water  is  required  as  by  layers  in  pots. 


Packing  the  Fruit. — Strawberries  for  despatching  a 
distance  should  be  perfectly  dry  when  gathered,  and 
boxes  made  2  inches  deep  inside,  and  all  of  one 
width  and  length  are  best  for  packing  in,  as  these  can 
be  tied  together  to  form  one  package  when  several 
are  sent.  A  thin  layer  of  the  best  wood-wool  should 
be  put  into  the  bottom  of  each,  over  this  a  sheet  of 
tissue-paper,  and  each  fruit  should  be  wrapped  iu 
a  soft  Strawberry  leaflet,  or  a  bit  of  Vine-leaf. 
Damage  often  arises  in  transit  from  the  stems 
bruising  the  fruit,  and  the  stems  should  in  all 
cases  be  carefully  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
A  covering  of  Vine  or  Strawberry  leaves  Bhould  be 
put  over  all,  then  a  sheet  of  tissue-paper,  and  finally 
a  Bheet  or  two  of  wadding  to  prevent  the  movement 
of  the  fruits  iu  transit.  For  sending  by  post  the 
best  wood-wool  is  the  only  kind  of  packing  material 
I  have  found  to  give  satisfaction,  as  it  permits  of  less 
movement  than  wadding,  however  firmly  tho  latter 
is  packed.  Wooden  boxes,  or  those  made  of  other 
materials  that  possess  any  kind  of  odour  must  on  no 
account  be  used,  and  the  best  are  made  of  Poplar, 
Plane,  Willow,  or  tho  like. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   W.  Messenoer,  Gardener  to  C.   H.  Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Adiantum  cuneatum. — These  plants  may  be  cut  over 
closely,  and  then  stood  in  a  cool  frame  or  pit,  and 
the  amount  of  water  afforded  much  reduced,  in  order 
to  rest  them  for  a  few  weeks.  When  they  are  started 
anew  into  growth,  bring  them  into  warmer  quarters, 
and  afford  weak  manure-water  once  a  week,  or  less 
often,  as  may  seem  desirable  ;  they  will  make  nice 
plants  by  the  autumn.  Any  that  are  much  pot-bound 
may  be  shifted,  and  others  may  be  split  up  if  more 
are  required.  Adiantum  cuneatum  growing  freely 
should  be  merely  shaded  slightly  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  the  fronds  from  such  plants  lasting 
in  a  fresh  condition  longer  than  those  taken  from 
heavily  shaded  plants.  Plants  from  spores  often 
found  on  damp  walls  and  the  floors  of  stoves  may 
be  placed  in  pans  or  in  thumb-pots  to  grow  on  for 
future  use. 

AspUnium  viviparum. — For  indoor  decorative  work, 
this  easily  grown  and  very  ornamental  species  should 
be  commonly  grown  in  gardens,  and  the  present  is  a 
suitable  season  to  remove  the  plantlets  from  the 
fronds,  and  place  them  in  pans  or  in  Bhallow  boxes 
filled  with  a  mixture  consisting  of  leaf-mould  and 
silver-sand.  After  pricking  out  and  gently  affording 
water,  stand  them  in  a  moist,  warm,  shady  pit,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  of  September  they  will 
have  grown  large  enough  to  pot  into  thumbs  anil 
small  60's. 

Gloxinias. — Any  of  the  well-rooted  seedlings  now 
standing  in  60's  may  be  Bhifted  into  48's,  using 
for  them  a  mixture  of  peat  one-half,  leaf-mould  one- 
fourth,  loam  one-fourth,  and  plenty  of  sand  and  good 
drainage.  Keep  tbe  tuber  one-third  of  its  height 
above  the  soil,  and  pot  with  moderate  firmness. 
After  repotting,  keep  close,  moist,  and  warm,  but  do 
not  syringe  them,  and  before  any  plant  is  brought 
into  a  cool-house,  let  it  be  gradually  inured  to  a  lower 
temperature.  Gloxinias  always  require  shade  from 
bright  sunshine,  and  careful  ventilation,  and  to  be 
kept  clear  of  Thrips  and  red-spider — their  two  worst 
enemies,  and  for  this  purpose  vaporisation  or  fumi- 
gation must  be  resorted  to.  Plants  gone  out  of 
flower  should  be  afforded  less  water,  and  be  eventually 
dried  off. 

Caladiums. — C.  argyrites  showing  signs  of  having 
passed  its  best  should  be  brought  to  a  state  of  rest 
by  very  gradual  drying  off.  The  tubers  of  C. 
argyrites  Bhould  not  be  kept,  while  at  rest,  in  a 
parched  condition,  or  they  will  perish.  It  is  prudent 
to  make  an  examination  of  the  tubers  at  intervals, 
and  afford  the  soil  water  sufficient  in  quantity  to  pre- 
vent excessive  dryness  in  tbe  tubers.  Varieties  of  larger 
growth  may  be  repotted  into  larger  pots  if  an  increase 
of  size  be  desired.  Afford  them  a  slight  amount  of 
shade  during  bright  sunshine,  with  day  heat  of  80°, 
and  a  few  degrees  more  at  closirg  time,  and  a  night 
temperature  of  68°  to  70°,  with  plenty  of  aerial  mois- 
ture and  no  stiut  at  the  root. 


Rainfall  in  Ceylon. — On  December  10  last  at 
Newenkuni,  122  feet  above  sea-level,  31 '72  inches 
of  rain  were  measured  within  twenty'-four  hours. 
No  wonder  we  read  also  of  floods  aud  other  disasters. 
N-  wenkuui  must  have  been  the  centre  of  a  cyclonic 
disturbance.  The  Tropical  Agriculturist  of  Ceylon 
give3  numerous  details  in  confirmation  of  this  extra- 
ordinary rainfall. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.   Communications 

Should    be    WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDE    ONLY     OF    THE    PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement 

Illustrations.—  The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  etc.;  but 
hecannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


/Manchester  Royal  Botanic  Society 

Rose  Show. 
I  Wood    Green    Horticultural     So- 
Triv    0        ciety'sShow. 
JL"    JV]Bojal    Botanic   Society,    General 
Meeting. 
National  Amateur  Gardening  Asso- 
,    ciation,  at  Regent's  Park. 

{  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Cora. 
July  12-!      mitteos. 

j  Wolverhampton    Horticultural 
t     Show  (3  days). 

/"Durham,     Northumberland,    and 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Horticultural 

I      Show,  at  Newcastle  (Deputation 

WEDNESDAY,  July  13 <      ?'om    *!*    R°yaI    Horticultural 
)     Society). 
Rose  and  Horticultural  Shows  at 
Nottingham  (2  days),  Bedford, 
Maidstone,  and  Ipswich. 

/National  Rose  Society's  Show  at 
Halifax. 
Jersey  Gardeners'  Floral  Fete. 
Floral  Fete  (Hospital)  at  Canter- 
1      bury. 

Rose  and  Horticultural  Shows  at 
Salterhebble,     Brentwood,    and 
V     Reading. 

SATURDAY',       July  16  '  Xiw  Brighton  Rose  and  Horticul- 
(     tural  Show. 

SALE. 

,         ,.  (  Imported  and  Established  Orchids, 
1      at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


THURSDAY,      July  14 


FRIDAY, 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Y'oars,  at  Chiswick. — 63  3°. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— July  6(6  p.m.):  Max.,  76°;  Min.,  60°. 
Provinces.— July  «  (ii  p.m.)  :    Max.,  74°,  Hurst  Castle  ; 
Min.,  51°,  Sumburgh  Head. 
Close,  dull,  hot. 


Roses  at  The  National  Eose  Society  on 
the  Crystal  Saturday  last  once  again  called 
its  loyal  members  together,  to 
take  their  part  in  the  annual  metropolitan 
competitive  exhibition  of  the  queenly  flower  it 
is  the  Society's  life  -  work  to  encourage, 
popularise,  admire — yea,  and  seek  to  improve. 
That  every  member  does  his  best  to  exhibit, 
and  does  his  very  best  when  in  the  act  of  exhi- 
biting, is  true  every  year,  and  consequently  of 
1898.  But  the  result  is  not  always  equally 
satisfactory-.  To  make  a  grand  exhibition  in  an 
unfavourable  season  is  more  than  the  National 
Society's  resources  can  accomplish,  and  in  such  a 
year  as  1898,  the  knowledge  that  he  has  done 
his  best,  has  met  his  fellow  Eose-cultivators 
in  the  annual  gathering,  has  told  his  tale  of 
incessant  struggling  against  unkindly  climatic 
influences,  and  has  heard  the  similar  tale  of 
others— this  is  the  Kcs 3- exhibitor's  chief  source 
of  satisfaction.  It  is  pleasant  to  write  that  the 
event  of  Saturday  was  satisfactory  from  quite 
another  standpoint,  for  the  exhibition  itself 
was  a  good  one. 

The  anxiety  felt  during  May  and  the  greater 
part  cf  June  was  very  great,  and  ill  to  bear. 
It  was  occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  charac- 
teristics of  the  weather.  May  was  less  kind 
than  March,  and  June  was  but  a  little  warmer 
than  April.  Winds  wore  as  prevalent  as  sun- 
less days.      Cultivators  inquired  of  eaph  other 


upon  the  prospects  of  the  Eose  season,  and  our 
own  columns  have  contained  several  articles 
upon  the  subject.  Everywhere  was  given  the 
same  answer,  "late!  late!" 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  Bath  Show  that 
the  general  feeling  of  uncertainty  was  displaced 
by  more  optimistic  forecasts.  The  words  of  a 
large  trade  grower  then  were  these,  "Yes,  the 
blooms  will  bo  late,  but  they  will  be  good ;  we 
shall  have  a  good  though  late  Eose  season,  and 
the  hybrid  Teas  especially  look  exceedingly  pro- 
mising." Events  have  proved  this  view  to  have 
been  very  nearly  correct.  There  was  very  little 
disappointment  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  it  was 
heavily  counterbalanced  by  a  most  opposite  feel- 
ing. There  was  good  competition ,  very  few  classes 
indeed  failing  in  this  respect.  The  following 
instances  illustrate  what  a  large  number  of 
Eoses  were  shown  in  one  class  alone.  In  that 
for  forty  varieties  in  trebles  (nurserymen),  there 
were  six  exhibitors,  and  together  they  staged 
720  blooms.  Again,  there  were  five  compe- 
titors in  the  class  for  seventy-two  blooms,  dis- 
tinct varieties  (nurserymen),  there  being 
accordingly  360  blooms  in  the  class.  In  the 
fight  for  the  championship,  Bedale  and  Hitchin 
have  again  given  way  before  Colchester. 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  who  have  held  the 
trophy  during  the  past  two  seasons,  having 
this  year  failed  before  the  veteran  grower, 
Mr.  B.  E.  Cant,  and  the  second  aspirants  for 
the  honour,  also  from  Colchester,  were  Messrs. 
P.  Cant  &  Co.  The  Colchester  firms  secured 
a  very  large  share  indeed  of  the  spoils.  Mr. 
B.  E.  Cant's  collection  of  seventy-two  blooms 
was  a  good  one,  and  worthy  of  winning  the 
much  coveted  prize  awarded  it.  This  season 
has  seen  Mr.  C.  Turner  a  little  closer  to  the 
front  than  of  late,  He  was  the  first-prize 
exhibitor  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms 
distinct,  and  showed  a  collection  that  we  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  in  quality  of  any  collection 
in  the  show. 

The  Teas  and  Noisette  Eoses  were  good  in 
size  and  substance,  but  occasionally  suffered  a 
little  by  disfigurement  from  rains.  The  only 
fault  we  had  to  find  with  the  Teas  was  this  lack 
of  finish  or  refinement,  and  that  only  in  some 
cases.  Tho  hybrid  Teas  were  shown  well,  and 
it  is  beyond  doubt  that  some  of  the  p»rettiest 
Eoses  in  cultivation  have  been  pressed  into 
service  in  this  sectioD.  If  we  recall  a  Eose 
exhibition  of  a  dozen  years  ago,  we  shall  the 
better  appreciate  the  handsome  and  distinct 
effect,  also  the  gorgeous  colouring  that  Satur- 
day's show  obtained  from  the  varieties  Mrs.  W. 
G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and 
Comtesse  do  Nadaillac.  In  exhibits  of  trebles  it 
could  hardly  escape  the  notice  of  anyone,  that 
in  almost  all  the  classes  there  was  the  bril- 
liant colour  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  the  three 
blooms  being  the  first  the  eye  would  rest  upon. 
The  prettily-tinted  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Medal  in  both  tho  nursery- 
men and  amateur  section,  as  being  the  best  Tea 
or  Noisette  bloom  in  either  case.  In  the  former 
case  it  was  shown  by  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  in  the 
latter  by  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray. 

Medal  Eoses  of  the  H.-P.  section  wero  Mrs. 
Jno.  Laing  and  Gustave  Piganoau.  How  fre- 
quently Bennett's  best  Eose — Mrs.  Jno.  Laing 
— has  obtained  the  Mec'al  for  the  best  II. -P. 
bloom  !  1 1  was  shown  on  this  occasion  by  Mr. 
E.  1>.  Linisell;  and  Messrs.  Town-send  & 
Sons  had  the  honour  of  the  Medal  for  Gustavo 
Piganeau.  The  Medals  to  Hybrid  Teas  were 
awarded  to  White  Lady  shown  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
(Irahame  (whose  liberality  in  offering  so  many 
special  prizes  has  been  generally  appeciated),  and 


to  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  competition  for  the 
best  twelve  Eoses  sent  out  by  this  firm  again 
served  to  show  how  many  fine  Eoses  have 
emanated  from  this  Irish  nursery ;  but  it  is 
curious  that  Messrs.  Dicksons  themselves 
should  elect  to  compete  in  the  class.  They  did, 
however,  and  were  awarded  first  prize. 

The  date  of  the  Palace  Show  was  very  suit- 
able to  the  display  of  the  pretty  and  showy 
garden-Eoses.  Messrs.  Paul's  exhibit  of  thirty- 
six  distinct  varieties  was  a  very  fine  one,  and 
they  were  staged  with  such  good  taste  and 
finish  as  would  be  difficult  to  excel.  But  this 
much  goes  without  saying  when  we  add  that 
the  collection  obtaining  second  place  was  one 
from  Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  who 
so  generally  show  Eoses  of  this  section  in  fine 
condition.  Several  new  garden-Eoses  in  Messrs. 
Paul's  exhibit  are  alluded  to  in  our  detailed 
report  in  another  column.  There  were  not 
many  absolutely  new  Eoses  at  the  Palace.  The 
Society's  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  the 
seedling  hybrid  Tea  known  as  Purity,  shown 
by  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Sons.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  this  variety  received  a  card  of  com- 
mendation last  season  from  the  National  Eose 
Society  at  the  Portsmouth  meeting.  The 
Society  has  now  given  the  highest  award  in  its 
power  to  bestow.  Messrs.  Paul  showed  their 
hybrid  Eose  Una,  but  it  failed  to  obtain  even 
a  card  of  commendation. 

In  the  amateurs'  division  there  was  generally 
good  competition,  and  satisfactory  quality.  It  is 
a  fact  that  feveral  well-known  amateurs  found 
the  date  of  the  show  too  early  for  them — a  week 
later  would  have  made  all  the  difference.  We 
emphasise  the  fact  that  the  general  quality  was 
good,  but  it  did  not  compare  so  favourably  with 
that  in  the  trade  exhibits,  as  has  been  observed 
on  many  previous  occasions.  No  one  will 
grudge,  and  all  will  congratulate,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lisdsell,  who  had  again  the  honour  of 
winning  the  amateurs'  championship  trophy, 
offered  for  the  best  collection  of  thirtyr-six  dis- 
tinct varieties.  Mr.  Lindsell  has  now  proved 
himself  the  champion  grower  for  the  seventh 
time  in  tho  last  ten  years.  The  winners  in  the 
three  years  when  he  was  unsuccessful  wero  the 
Eev.  J.  H.  Pejiherton,  who  is  generally  a 
little  late  for  this  show,  and  Messrs.  S.  P. 
Btjdd  and  W.  J.  Grant.  Mr.  Lindsell's 
county  is  Hertfordshire,  the  Eev.  Pemberton's 
Essex,  Mr.  Budd's  Somerset,  and  Mr.  Grant's 
was  Hereford. 

The  amateur  championship  for  Teas  and 
Noisettes  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray,  tho 
winner  of  this  honour  on  the  two  previous 
occasions  having  been  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  of 
Colchester.  Mr.  A.  Tate,  of  Leatherhead,  had 
the  best  garden  Eoses.  The  system  of  group- 
ing the  exhibitors  into  classes  according  to  the 
resources  of  each,  continues  to  work  well, 
it  tending  to  encourage  cultivators  to  stage 
blooms,  who  under  othor  conditions  could 
scarcely  hope  to  win  a  prizo  at  all. 

Tho  nave  of  iho  Palaco  being  availablo  on 
Saturday,  the  Eosos  were  staged  once  again  in 
the  manner  that  is  apparently  the  most  gene- 
rally- popular.  ^Tho  Palace  show  was  a  most 
enjoyable  event,  and  everyone  appeared  in 
good  spirits,  including  the  venerable  secretary, 
the  Eev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  whom  all  were 
pleased  to  see  present.  Mr.  D'Omi.rain  was 
assisted  in  his  work  by  Mr.  Ed.  Mawley;,  hon. 
secretary,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyarp.  All  eyes  now 
turn  to  Halifax.  There,  the  growers  in  the  later 
districts  will  havo  their  chauce.  May  they 
oqually  well  acquit  themselves. 
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On  Tuesday  last  the  Council  of 
Clisw'ck.        the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

renewed  the  graceful  invitation 
to  the  Committees  which  gave  so  much  satis- 
faction !ast  year.  It  is  nut  n  csssary  to  point 
out  to  the  frequent  vi-sitors  to  the  Drill  Hall  iu 
what  the  work  of  the  several  committees  con- 
sists, but  for  the  sake  of  those  at  a  distance, 
who  aro  not  familiar  with  the  working  of  the 
Society,  it  may  be  desirable  to  allude  to  the 
subject.  Throughout  the  year  the  committees 
meet  every   fortnight,   and    give   up   the   day 


imminent,  the  committees  continued  their  work 
as  zealously  as  they  do  now  under  happier 
auspices.  The  Society  is  clearly  under  great 
obligations  to  the  committees,  and  the  Council 
did  well  to  take  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
recognition  of  the  fact.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
a  stalwart,  who  stuck  to  the  Society  in  its  evil 
days,  and  is  never  wanting  when  work  is  to  be 
done,  occupied  the  chair,  and  expressed  his 
sense  of  the  work  done  by  the  committees,  whom 
he  designated  as  the  backbone  of  the  Society. 
Sir  Trevor  threw    out  the    suggestion    that 


throughout,  and  had  proved  themselves  as  the 
President  had  said,  the  backbone  of  the  society. 
Mr.  Dyer  alluded  to  the  first  Temple  Show,  an 
undertaking  initiated  with  some  apprehension. 
The  Co  vent  Garden  growers  and  others  were 
approached  on  the  subject,  and  readily  responded, 
and  so  the  first  Temple  Show  proved  a  suc- 
cess, and  subsequent  gatherings,  favoured  by 
weather,  have  been  increasingly  successful. 

Alluding  to  the  forthcoming  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1000,  Mr.  Tiiiselton-Dyeu  threw  out  the 
suggestion  that  our  fruit-growers  should  send 


Fig.  9. — stanhopea  rodigasiana  :  new  sps.     (see  p.  32.) 


without  fee  or  reward,  to  the  business  of  the 
Sociely.  They  pass  in  review  all  the  exhibits 
entered  for  certificates,  and  assess  their  merits 
with  judgment  and  impartiality.  That  they  do 
not  always  give  universal  satisfaction  is  to  say 
that  they  are  hard-working  human  beings.  It 
is  only  the  idlers  who  are  never  wrong,  and 
most  of  us  would  prefer  to  be  occasionally 
wrong  with  the  conscientious  hard- workers, 
than  negatively  light  with  those  who  do 
nothing.  The  committees,  moreover,  super- 
vise the  numerous  trials  made  in  the  experi- 
mental garden  at  Chiswick.  Iu  the  old  days 
of  gloom  and  depression  wl>en  ruin    seemed 


sooner  or  later  it  would  be  necessary  to  seek 
some  other  spot  for  an  experimental  garden, 
the  present  garden  being  too  limited  in  area, 
too  much  built  in,  and  the  soil  more  or  less 
exhausted.  Sir  Trevor  concluded  his  speech 
by  drinking  to  the  health  of  the  committees,  and 
calling  upon  Mr.TiiisELTON-DYEK,  the  Director 
of  the  Eoyal  Gardens,  Kew,  to  respond. 

Mr.  Dyer  in  reply,  made  a  graceful  and 
sympathetic  speech,  alluding  to  the  evil  days  at 
South  Kensington,  and  to  the  vigorous  effbits 
(in  which  Mr.  Dy'er  himself  had  no  small  pait), 
which  were  necossary  to  reinstate  the  society. 
The  committees  also  had  stuck  to  the  society 


periodically  specimens  of  their  produce,  as  it 
was  abundantly  clear  that  English-grown  fruit 
was,  as  a  rule,  infinitely  superior  to  that  grown 
on  the  continent. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  the 
members  dispersed  to  inspect  the  garden. 
Want  of  rain  is  manifested  iu  every  part  of 
the  gardeu.  There  was  a  parched-up  appear- 
ance on  every  hand,  and  it  would  seem  that 
this  particular  part  of  the  county  has  had  a 
smaller  rainfall  than  adjacent  districts. 

The  trial  of  Tea  Poses,  which  proved  so 
successful  last  year,  is  continued,  and  there  is 
also     repeated     it     border    of    early-flowering 
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Chrysanthemums.  In  one  of  the  flower-beds 
by  the  side  of  the  walk  leading  from  the  great 
vinery  to  the  Sutton  Court  Road,  there  is  a  bed 
of  acompact,  well-formed,  yellow-flowered  type 
of  Zinnia  Haageana  imbricata,  which  promises 
to  form  a  very  pleasing  feature.  Those  interested 
in  perennial  Campanulas  will  find  a  consider- 
able number  of  species  in  flower  on  the  rock- 
work.  The  white  Solan  um  Balbisii  is  to  be 
found  in  a  bed  near  the  Council  Chamber. 
Many  subjects  such  as  zonal  Pelargoniums,  &c. 
are  planted  out,  and  will  doubtless  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Floral  Committee  by-and-by. 

Under  glass  there  is  a  comprehensive  trial 
of  Cannas  coming  on,  which  will  repay 
inspection.  A  fine  collection  of  Gloxinias  aro 
past  their  best,  but  they  have  been  very  striking. 
Lantanas,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  &c,  are  also 
to  be  seen  in  collections.  In  the  frames  Mr. 
Wright  has  a  number  of  seedling  plants  of 
Dabeocia,  Ledum,  and  Eucryphia  pinnatifida 
he  has  raised,  which  will  probably  be  distributed 
to  the  Fellows  in  due  course. 

In  one  house  can  be  seen  growing  on  the 
roof  a  new  and  very  beautiful  Passion-flower 
raised  from  seeds  from  British  Guiana,  supplied 
Dr.  Masters.  The  propagating-pit  has  been 
re-roofed,  and  Mr.  Wright  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  its  usefulness  and  adaptability. 

The  Vegetables  and  Fruit  are  alluded  to  in 
another  column. 


Stanhopea  RODIGASIANA.— On  June  28,  Sir 
T.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  exhibited  the  remarkable  Stan- 
hopea Rodigasiana  (fig.  9,  p.  31),  which  illustrates 
a  new  section  of  the  genua.  The  plant  possessed  one 
expanded  flower,  and  one  unopened  flower-bud  ;  and, 
as  is  usual  in  Stanhopeas,  these  were  attached  to  a 
pendeut  etalk  ot  about  1  foot  in  length.  The  pre- 
vailing colour  of  the  flower  is  creamy-white,  with 
dense  purple  spots  on  the  sepals  and  petals  ;  that  of 
the  lip  is  pinkish,  excepting  in  the  middle  area, 
where  the  prevailing  colour  is  repeated  ;  and  at  the 
base,  where  it  is  blackish-purple.  The  reverse  of  the 
petals  and  sepals  abounds  with  light-brown  coloured 
spots.  For  a  full  description  of  this  sti iking  novelty, 
see  p.  14  in  our  issue  for  July  V. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 

fruit  and  floral  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  July  12,  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  1  to  5  p.m. 
On  this  occasion  special  prizes  will  be  offered  for 
Roses  ;  and  at  3  o'clock  a  lecture  on  '  Edible  Peas  " 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  N,  N.  Sherwood,  V.M.U. 

Horticultural  Club.— The  annual  excursion, 

to  which  ladies  are  invited,  is  fixed  for  Tuesday, 
July  19  :  —  Members  will  meet  at  the  first- 
class  waiting-room  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  at 
Paddiugton  at  9.15,  and  will  proceed  in  a  saloon- 
carriage  to  Slough  by  the  10  o'clock  train,  where 
carriages  will  be  waiting  for  them  ;  they  will  then 
drive  to  the  village  of  Stoke  Pogis,  in  the  churchyard 
which  the  poet  Gray  is  buried,  and  if  time  permits 
g<)  through  the  gardens  of  Stoke  Park.  They  will 
then  proceed  to  Mr.  Veitch's  residence,  East  Burn- 
ham  Park,  where  luncheon  will  be  provided  for 
them;  after  luncheon  they  will  proceed  through 
Burnham  Beeches  to  Dropmore,  and  then  return 
through  Burnham  Beeches  to  Mr.  Veitch's  to  tea, 
returning  from  Slough  by  the  7.3S  train.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  will  be  9s  each.  Each 
member  is  eutitled  to  bring  one  friend,  lady  or 
geutlemau.  Members  wishing  to  join  the  excursion 
will  kindly  announce  their  intention  to  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  Esq.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  by  July  9,  forwarding  at  the  same  time, 
to  save  trouble,  the  amount  o£  ticket  or  tickets. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society 

(postponement).— We  are  asked  to  state  that  in 
consequence  uf  the  backward  character  of  the  season, 
the  Southern  Show,  which  is  to  beheldatthe  Crystal 
Palace,  has  been  postponed  from  July  20  to  July  27. 


Yorkshire     Naturalists'     Union.  —  The 

139th  meeting  will  bo  held  at  Leyburn,  for  Jervaulx 
Abbey,  this  day,  Saturday,  July  9,  1898.  The 
district  to  be  investigated — with  Jervaulx  Abbey  as 
a  centre,  includes  the  lower  portion  of  Wensleydale, 
from  Leyburn  to  Masham,  an  area  which  seems 
never  to  have  been  systematically  worked  in  any 
department  of  natural  history.  The  lists  and  notes 
which  have  been  published  in  respoct  of  the  Wens- 
leydale flora  and  fauna  have  either  been  for  the 
upper  portions  of  the  dale,  to  which  attention  has 
been  paid  by  Fothergill,  Baker,  Percival,  and 
Lees,  or  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Masham  lower 
down,  which  has  been  well  worked  by  Mr.  James 
Carter  and  his  sons.  The  Jervaulx  tract  therefore 
seems  a  perfect  blank  in  our  knowlege  of  the  distri- 
bution of  Yorkshire  plants  and  animals,  and  one 
likely  to  amply  repay  investigation.  Routes :  All 
parties  will  drive  from  Leyburn  to  Jervaulx,  the  con- 
veyances starting  from  the  station  immediately  on 
arrival  of  the  11.36  a.m.  train.  I.  The  general  body 
of  naturalists,  led  by  Mr.  Hartshorn  and  others, 
will  explore  the  neighbourhood  of  Jervaulx  Abbey, 
the  conveyances  returning  to  Leyburn  at  4  P.M. 
II.  The  geologists,  led  by  Mr.  W.  Horne,  F.G.S.,  will 
accompany  the  first  party  to  Jervaulx,  but  will  leave 
at  3  o'clock  for  Harmby  Quarrie".  Admission  to 
Jervaulx  Abbey  Grounds  :  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  free  admission  to  members  showing  their 
cards.  Without  cards  the  ordinary  fee  of  6ci.  will  be 
charged.  On  this  occasion  tho  botanists  have  the 
unusual  advantage  of  a  virgin  field  for  exploration,  as 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  published  records  for 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jervaulx  Abbey, 
not  even  in  Baker's  North  Yorkshire,  nor  in  Per- 
oival's  Flora  of  Wensleydale,  which  appeared  in  the 
Naturalist  for  1888.  Mr.  W.  Scott,  the  gardener 
at  Jervaulx  Abbey,  mentions  that  Echium  planta- 
gineum,  which  grows  in  the  Abbey  ruins,  several 
Ferns,  and  Typha  latifolia,  mentioned  by  W.  G.  M. 
Jones  Barker  as  growing  near  Jervaulx,  are  the 
only  noteworthy  forms  met  with  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Dr.  GEORGE  BAUR.  —  Science,  writes  Mr. 
Boiting  Hemsley,  his  lost  another  devoted  servant 
in  the  person  of  George  Baor.  He  was  for  some 
time  Professor  of  Osteology  and  Palaeontology  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  but  his  name  has  been  more 
prominently  before  men  of  science  during  the  last 
few  years  in  connection  with  the  origin  and  natural 
history  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  than  with  his 
position  in  the  University.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
worker,  but  illness  overtook  him,  and  he  returned  to 
his  native  country  for  rest  and  recovery.  This  was 
denied  him,  and  he  died  on  the  25th  ult.,  after  much 
suffering.  During  the  last  few  years  he  wrote  and 
lectured  much  against  the  theory  that  the  Galapagos 
originated  by  upheaval  from  the  ocean  ;  and  although 
his  views  met  with  contemptuous  rejection  in  certain 
quarters,  there  is  no  doubt  that  biological  evidence 
is  strongly  in  his  favour.  I  may,  says  Mr.  Hemsley, 
perhaps  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  further  par- 
ticulars of  this  interesting  subject  before  the  readers 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Twin  Cucumber.— We  have  received  from  Mr. 
R.  Reynolds,  Cliff  Lodge,  Hyde  Park,  Leeds,  a 
typical  specimen  of  a  twin  Cucumber.  This  union 
of  two  fruits  longitudinally,  the  result  of  two  flowers 
beiug  united  at  a  very  early  strge,  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  as  the  large  number  of  instances  sent  to 
this  office  sufficiently  testify.  Our  thanks  ere  also  due 
to  our  correspondent  for  several  photographs  of  the 
fruits. 

The  Florida  Velvet  Bean.— Captain  E.  A. 
Wilson,  of  Orlando,  Florida,  has  sent  us  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  the  seeds  of  Bome  leguminous  plant,  perhaps 
a  species  of  Mucuua.  The  seeds  themselves  are 
prettily  marked,  and  we  learn  that  some  ot  them  are 
in  growth  at  Kew,  so  that  wo  shall,  in  due  time,  learn 
the  species  to  which  they  belong.  Tho  plant  is  said 
to  be  "  invaluable  for  all  kinds  of  stock  as  a  forage, 
and  a  phenomenal  fertiliser  for  OraDge  and  other 
fruit  trees."     We  omit   the  other  laudatory  descrip- 


tions, because,  even  assuming  them  to  be  justified 
in  Florid \,  we  could  not  expect  them  to  be  so  here. 
The  analysis  of  the  Bean  is  aB  remarkable  as  the  rest 
of  the  description — "Nitrogen,  54  per  cent.  ;  crude 
protein,  19  ;  fat,  6  ;  fibre,  8  ;  moisture,  12." 

Coming  of  Age  Festivities  at  Stourbridge. 

— The  coming  of  age  of  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Webb — 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  Edward  Webb— was  celebrated  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  June  25,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb 
having  invited  the  staff  of  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons  to 
their  residence,  Studley  Court,  Stourbridge.  There 
were  about  400  present,  including  the  staff  from 
Wordsley  and  the  workpeople  from  the  Kinver  seed 
farms,  also  the  managers  from  the  chemical  works  at 
Chester.  Fine  weather  prevailed,  and  the  visitors 
were  enabled  to  spend  a  very  pleasant  time.  A 
variety  of  games  was  provided  for  their  amusement, 
whilst  many  availed  themselves  of  boatiDg  on  the 
lake.  The  house  and  grounds  were  open,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  proceedings  afternoon  tea 
was  served.  The  band  of  the  2nd  Batt.  Bedford- 
shire Regt.  gave  great  pleasure  by  their  performances. 
Dinner  was  served  in  a  marquee,  after  Mr.  W.  W. 
Wyld,  on  behalf  of  the  staff,  presented  Mr.  Stanley 
Webb  with  an  illuminated  address,  together  with 
several  articles,  including  a  travelling  bag,  dressing- 
case,  hunting-crop,  sandwich-case,  He.  Mr.  Stanley 
Webb  in  responding,  said  he  could  not  sufficiently 
thank  them  for  the  kindly  feeling  towards  him  as 
expressed  in  the  address,  anel  he  also  acknowleged 
his  indebtedness  to  them  for  the  assistance  they  had 
given  him  since  his  connection  with  the  business. 
"Success  to  the  Firm  "was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Berrinqton,  who  referred  to  the  great  abilities  and 
untiring  energies  of  the  firm — Col.  Webb  and  Mr. 
Edward  Wibb.  They  always  kept  the  business  abreast 
with  the  times'.  Every  year  saw  some  new  develop- 
ment. Col.  Webb  in  replying  said,  great  as  the 
business  was,  wonderful  as  the  growth  had  been,  he 
confidently  looked  forward  to  even  greater  progress 
in  the  future. 

A  Method  of  Trapping  Ants. — We  read  in 

one  of  Mr.  Harmsworth's  little  magaztEes  the  other 
day  of  a  ready  means  of  catching  ants.  It  is  to  take 
a  large  sponge  and  sprinkle  it  well  with  moist  or 
pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  set  in  the  vicinity  of  tho 
ant's  nest.  These  little  troublesome  creatures  eat 
sugar  with  avidity,  and  soon  swarm  all  over  and  in 
the  interstices  of  the  sponge.  When  this  is  noticed 
throw  the  sponge  into  boiling  water  and  let  it  remain 
for  a  few  minutes.  Then  wash  out  the  dead  ants, 
sprinkle  the  sponge  with  sugar,  and  lay  it  as  before. 
If  this  be  persevered  in  for  a  few  days  every  ant  will 
be  destroyed. 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.— In  the  annual 
report  of  the  Botanic  Garden  Syndicate,  it  is  stated 
that  during  the  past  year  2281  plants,  6026  bulbs, 
and  2830  packets  of  seed  have  been  received.  Con- 
tributions have  been  received  from  numerous  botanic 
gardens,  anil  a  return  has  been  made  to  rnostof  them, 
2426  plants  and  3230  packets  of  seeds  having  been 
distributed.  Among  the  more  interesting  and 
important  plants  received  are  Tmesipteris  tannenBis, 
an  ally  of  Psilotum,  of  which  little  recently  was 
known  ;  Hemitelia  capensis,  a  much  desired  Tree- 
Fern  ;  Polypodium  Scbneideri,  a  remarkable  hybrid 
Fern  ;  *  Coryanthes  macrantha,  an  Orchid  with 
extraordinary  means  for  securing  cross-fertilisation  ; 
Augitecum  EicMerianum,  and  various  other  choice 
Orchids  ;  Aloe  Lynchi,  Baker,  a  bi-generic  hybrid  ; 
Anemopaegma  carrcrense,  a  new  Bignonia,  described 
in  the  Journal  of  Botany  for  May,  1S98,  p.  188  ; 
Uoheveria  Purpi  sii,  a  new  yellow-llowered  species; 
Gmelina  hystrix,  Bot.  Ma;/.,  1894,  t.  7391,  a  very 
little-known  plant  of  the  order  Verbenaeere,  from  the 
Philippines  ;  Gunnera insignia,  a  gigantic  and  remark- 
able new  species ;  Myriocarpa  lougipes,  a  peculiar 
plant  of  the  order  ITrticicepo,  with  racemes  nearly 
5  feet  iu  length  ;  Sechium  edule,  the  Cuocho  of  the 
West  Ind;es  ;  Trochotia  tslackburniina  I  But.  Mag., 
1891,  t.  7209),  an  additional  genus,  ' '  one  of  the  most 


*  See  paper  "  On  the  Structure  of  a  Hybrid  Fern,"  by 
Prof.  J.  B.  Farmer,  Annals  of  Botany,  vol.  xi.,  1807,  p.  .S33. 
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interesting  genera  of  plants  on  account  of  its  unique 
distribution  ;  ''  Veronica  macroura,  said  to  be  a  good 
acquisition  ;  Zizania  aquatic*  (Canada  Rice),  used  as 
a  cereal  by  North  American  Indians  ;  and  several 
new  Somali  -  land  plants  introduced  to  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  QardeD,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  one  of  a  probably  new  genus  ; 
Dorstenia  arabica,  and  Senecio  Gunnisii,  the  two 
latter  being  very  peculiar  representatives  of  their 
respective  genera.  Among  the  plants  of  interest 
that  have  flowered  are: — Boea  Clarkeana,  Hemsl.,  a 
new  Gesnerad  ;  Aristolochia  saceata,  an  intere-ting 
species  ;  Ta;onia  Emodi,  a  rare  species  of  the  Hima- 
layas ;  Ricbardh  Pentlandi,  a  handsome  new  species 


phytum  tenuifolium,  and  several  other  plants  from 
Somali-land.  Numerous  hybrids  among  allies  of  the 
garden  Cineraria,  raised  by  Miss  Pertz  and  the 
Curator,  have  flowered,  and  were  exhibited  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  Philo- 
sophical Society.  The  collection  of  Willows,  num- 
bering about  eighty-four  kind*,  and  complete  as  to 
British  species,  has  bad  the  advantage  of  revision  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  F.  Linton  of  Bournemouth.  The 
plan's  have  been  duly  labelled,  and  specimens  have 
been  diied  for  future  reference.  The  number  of 
specimeus  supplied  for  botanical  purposes,  including 
those  that  were  put  into  alcohol,  during  the  year 
erding  with  L.9nt  term,  amounts  to  about  80,000. 
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wiih  a  yellow  spathe  ;  Iris  bosniaca,  a  new,  bearded 
species  ;  Pleurothallis  puberula,  Rolfe  ;  Masdeva'lia 
muscosa,  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  species,  and 
remarkable  on  account  of  its  sensitive  labsllum  ; 
Lycoris  squarnif;era,  a  handsome  new  border  bulb 
with  rosy  lilac  flowers  ;  Calystegia  affinis,  from  Nor- 
folk Island,  regarded  as  a  geographical  form  of  our 
own  C.  sepium  ;  Stapelia  gigantea  var.,  apparently  a 
distinct  form  of  this  line  plant;  Crassula  abjssinica, 
a  good  addition  to  the  succulent  collection  ;  Cheli- 
donium  leptopodum,  Prain,  a  charming  new  species  ; 
Solanum  cornutum,  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners 
Chronicle,  October  30,  1897;  Huemia  somalica,  a 
new  species  introduced  to  the  Cambridge  garden  by 
Mrs.  Lort-Phillips  ;  Aculanthera  Cunnisii,  a  Lew  and 
pretty  white  Irid  collected  by  the  same  lady  ; 
Cyperus  obtusiflorus  ;  Ocimum  staminosum,  C  Lloro- 


CAMPANULA   MIEABILIS. 

Under  this  name  M.  Correvon  wrote  in  the 
year  1896  in  the  Kcvue  Horticole  of  a  species 
discovered  in  the  Caucasus  by  M.  Alboff,  and 
described  in  the  Bulletin  de  V  Herhicr  Bohsier, 
t.  3,  n.  5. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Sociely,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  S.W.,  a  plant 
of  this  species  was  shown  in  flower  (lig.  10)  by  Messrs. 
G.  Jackman  &  Son,  of  Woking,  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  most  of  the  persons  who  saw  it.  The 
plant  shown  bad  a  lax  pyramidal  habit,  serrated 
orbicular  leaves,  with  the  general  aspect  of  Cam- 
panula medi'irr,  and  numerous  flowers  of  a  pale  blue 
flower,  or  nearly  of  the  hue  of  these  of  C.  carpatica, 
and  of  about  the  same  size. 


Home  Correspondence. 


THE  GARDENING  CHARITIES.  — In  reply  to  Mr. 
Monro,  as  regards  the  Royal  Benevolent  Society,  I 
can  only  fay  that  I  obtained,  or  did  my  best  to 
obtain,  from  head-quarters,  the  fullest  information 
before  writing,  an  1  iu  all  the  papers  and  information 
received  there  was  not  one  single  word  referriug  to 
the  subscribers  being  sure  of  anything  except  a  vote. 
If  this  is  altered,  and  they  are  now  sure  of  help  if 
needed,  then  the  whole  matter  is  on  a  totally  different 
basis,  and  it  will  be  well  that  this  should  be  known  ; 
peihapa  Mr.  Monro  will  be  good  enough  to  let  me 
have  the  information  officially.  The  fact  that  there 
are  so  very  few  subscribers  amongst  the  gardeners 
shows  that  either  I  was  correct  in  my  statements,  or 
Mr.  Monro's  further  information  is  not  known.  If 
he  will  send  me  the  confirmation  of  his  statement, 
from  an  official  source,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
£20  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution.  The  only  condition  necessary  is  that 
every  subscriber  who  is  a  gardener  shall  be  abso- 
lutely certain  that  at  least  the  amount  of  his  pay- 
ments, plus  2J  per  cent,  compound  interest  shall 
be  guaranteed,  if  applied  for,  either  at  the  age  of, 
say,  65  or  at  death.  He  can  get  this  from  the  Post- 
office  Savings-bank,  without  chatity,  and  he  or  his 
survivors  should  be  able  to  claim  it  as  an  absolute 
right.  This  simple  insurance  scheme  could  easily  be 
arranged.  May  I  suggest  to  some  correspondents  that 
personal  abuse  proves  nothing,  and  that  I  have  jet  to 
see  the  accounts  of  any  gardeners'sick  or  provident  club 
which  will  approach  the  Post-office  Savings-bank  as 
a  means  of  providing  for  old  age  or  sickness.  The 
usual  rule  is  in  these  societies  that  some  40  per  cent, 
of  the  money  subscribed  goes  in  commissions,  salaries, 
and  expenses,  and  that  nearly  one  half  the  money  is 
therefore  lost  to  the  members.  This  is  not  so  in  the 
Royal  Benevolent,  but  this  Society  does  not  fill  the 
place  of  a  club  which  is  a  certain  fund  to  every 
member  ;  it  is  good  in  its  way,  but  it  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  future  of  all  who  pay  ;  it  is  a  charity, 
pure  and  simple.  One  person  states  that  I  know 
nothing  about  gardeners  or  their  wages.  I  know 
enough  to  be  certain  that  it  is  one  of  the  worst  paid 
occupations,  and  that  a  man  with  equal  skill  and 
accumulated  knowledge  can  make  more  money  at 
al  most  any  other  k  ind  of  work.  My  object  in  writing  was 
simp'y  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  gardeners 
could,  amongst  themselves,  start  a  club  on  sound 
lines,  which  would  ensure  their  families  enough  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  stait  again  when  the 
I'readwium  r  was  gone,  whether  they  were  in  abso- 
lute poverty  or  not.  My  statements  are,  so  far  as 
the  infermation  supplied  goes,  simple  facts,  ami  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  gardeners  generally  that  1  have 
taken  the  matter  up  ;  the  figures  supplied  will  be  a 
revelaticn  to  most  if  not  all  who  have  read  them.  As 
a  further  mild  criticism  on  the  management  of  the 
minor  iusurance  and  friendly  (so  called)  societies,  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  fr  >ui  the  Insurance  blue  book  for 
1890-97,  that  no  fewer  than  forty-one  have  disappeared 
during  the  year,  reported  as  either  "gone"  or  in 
liquidation,  and  also  that  not  one  gardeners'  society 
balance-sheet  appears.  As  Btated  in  the  introduction, 
"publicity  means  death  to  the  insolvent.''  Mr. 
Monro's  letter  is  clear  and  to  the  point,  and  I  hope 
mine  is  equally  so  ;  the  only  difference  between  us  is 
that  he  is  considering  charity,  1  am  considering  pro- 
vision for  the  future  for  all  whether  they  are'  likely 
to  need  charity  or  not.  Thos.  Fletcher,  Urctppcnhall, 
Cheshire. 

Owing  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Thos.  Fletcher 

in  sending  me  a  copy  of  his  letter  forwarded 
to  you,  I  am  able  to  reply  to  it  in  the  same 
issue,  and  need  not  take  up  much  of  jour  s.  ace 
in  doing  so,  as  I  can  only  argue  on  the  basis 
of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 
as  it  is  a  "gardening  charity''  and  not  as  Mr. 
Fletcher  etates  it  should  be,  xn  insurance  or  benefit 
society.  It  was  never  intended  to  be  anything  of  the 
kind.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Fletcher's 
generous  offer  of  £20  to  the  Treasurer  if  I  can  prove 
what  1  stated,  as  the  Institution  will  benefit  to  that 
amuuLt.  I  am  writing  the  Secretary  e>n  the  matter,  and 
if  I  overstated  the  case  I  will  pay  the  amount. 
I  am  also  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Fletcher  is  not  a 
gardener,  and  that  up  to  the  present  he  has  not 
found  one  to  back  up  his  criticism  of  the  Institution, 
which  goes  far  in  my  u  ind  to  prove  that  the 
gardeners  do  approve  of  .he  lines  on  which  this 
charity  is  conducted.  Mr.  Fletcher's  other  remarks 
cover  a  wide  field,  and  touch  matters  on  which  I 
cannot  follow.  Geo.  Monro,  Corent  Garden  Market. 
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• ■  In  reply  to  your  request  for  official  informa- 
tion a?  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  gardeners 
who  subscribe  to  the  Institution,  I  beg  to  refer  you 
to,  firstly,  Rule  III.,  5,  which  provides  that,  gar- 
deners who  have  been  subscribers  for  fifteen  years 
may,  if  in  need  and  eligible  for  assistance,  be  placed 
on  the  funds  without  election  at  £20  a  year,  and  this 
applies  equally  to  the  widows  of  such  at  the  lesser 
sum  of  £16  a  year.  Secondly,  to  Rule  III.,  10,  uuder 
which  a  candidate  who  has  subscribed  from  four  to 
fourteen  years  is  credited  with  a  certain  number  of 
votes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years  he  has 
subscribed ;  and  thirdly,  to  the  "  Victorian  Era  Fund,'' 
which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  sub- 
scribers, and  from  which  a  yearly  sum  is  given  to 
candidates  according  to  the  number  of  years' 
subscriptions,  and  until  they  are  elected  permanent 
pensioners.  With  regard  to  this  latter  fund,  perhaps 
I  cannot  do  better  than  give  you  the  names  of  those 
candidates  now  on  our  list,  the  number  of  years  they, 
or  their  late  husbands  subscribed,  and  the  amount 
they  will  this  year  each  r<  ceive  : — 


Name.               Number  of  years 

Amount 

given 

Subsc  ibed. 

for  189S. 

Andrew  Bryan    ... 

13 

...  £9 

15 

0 

Francis  Nixou 

13 

...     9 

15 

0 

James  Plevy 

12 

...     9 

0 

0 

Geo.  Staples 

11 

...     8 

5 

0 

Caroline  Wood 

11 

S 

5 

0 

John  Gibbons 

10 

7 

10 

0 

James  Watt 

10 

7 

10 

0 

Elizabeth  HackweU 

9 

...     A 

15 

0 

Geo.  Wills 

9 

...     0 

1". 

0 

Alfred  Barnfield  ... 

8 

...     6 

0 

0 

Annie  Hatch 

8 

...    6 

0 

0 

Lucy  Mitchell 

7 

...     5 

5 

0 

Joseph  Sheam 

7 

...    5 

5 

0 

Alex.  Lee 

5 

...     3 

15 

0 

Thos.  Evans 

4 

...     3 

0 

0 

W.  Gould 

2 

...     1 

10 

0 

W.  Thomas 

2 

...     1 

10 

0 

Emma  Woodward 

i         '.'.'. 

15 

0 

I  might  also  refer  you  to  the  case  of  Eleanor  Brown, 
formerly  a  pensioner  on  our  funds,  who  died  quite 
recently.  Her  late  husband  subscribed  £1  Is.  yearly 
for  sixteen  years.  Being  in  need,  he  applied  at  the 
age  of  76  for  assistance,  and  he  was  placed  on  the 
pension  list.  He  died  in  1875,  when  his  widow  made 
application  to  succeed  to  the  pension.  Her  applica- 
tion being  eligible,  she  was  put  on  the  funds  under 
Rule  III.,  13,  and  she  continued  to  enjoy  the  pension 
until  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  case  speaks  for  itself. 
The  husband  subscribed  altogether  £16  16s.,  and  he 
aud  his  wife  between  them  received  from  the  Insti- 
tution no  less  a  sum  than  £468  !  George  J.  Ingram, 
Secretary. 

SCUTELLARIA  ORIENTALIS  VAR.  PINNATIFIDA. 
— I  raised  my  plant  from  seed  collected  in  the 
Mountains  of  the  Pelopanntse,  and  the  name  was 
given  me  by  Dr.  Heldreich,  so  it  is  probably  correct ; 
otherwise  it  seems  to  coincide  with  the  type  as  des- 
cribed in  Nicholson's  Dictionary.  It  is  a  very 
charming  little  Alpine.  The  bright  yellow  flowers 
stand  well  above  the  foliage,  and  as  they  all  bloom  at 
once  they  are  very  effective.  Mr.  Nicholson  gives 
August  as  the  flowering  month,  and  my  seedlings 
bloomed  in  August ;  but  the  fully-grown  plant 
flowers  in  June.  I  notice  that  M.  Correvon  offers 
both  seed  and  plants  of  the  type,  so  it  is  within  any- 
one's reach.  A.  K.  Bulky,  West  Kiriy,  June  26. 

DIXON'S  MIDSUMMER  BROCCOLI. —I  do notknow 
whether  the  variety  of  Broccoli  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Burberry,  p.  8,  is  in  any  way  synonymous  with  the 
one  we  grow  hero  under  the  above  name.  In  any 
ci.se  it  is  an  excellent  variety  for  late  consumption. 
At  this  place  nice  heads  were  cut  on  midsummer-day 
last,  quite  white,  and  very  close  in  texture.  This 
Broccoli  has  the,  to  me,  desirable  qualification  that  it 
is  not  over-large.  The  plants  were  grown  on  a  north 
border,  and  were  raised  from  seed  sown  at  the  end  of 
the  month  of  April,  1897.  I  got  the  Beed  from  a  gar- 
dening friend  in  Yorkshire,  who  told  me  that  he  first 
procured  his  stock  from  the  old-established  firm  of 
seedsmen,  Messrs.  Dixon  &  Sons,  Hull.  //.  J.  C, 
Grimston,  Tadcasler. 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURES.— The  subject  of  artificial 
manures,  when  used  with  stable  aud  farmyard 
manures,  is  so  important  that  I  need  not  apologise 
for  referring  to  it  again  once  more,  and  only  once. 
"J.  P.,"  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  May  21, 
p.  317,  relates  that  he  uses,  with  satisfactory  results, 
a  mixture  of  aitificial  manures  aud  animal  manures. 
There  seems,  however,  evidence  to  show  that  of  two 
plo'.s  with  the  same  crop,  one  manured  with  animal 
manures,  and  the  other  with  a  mixture  of  animal 
and  artificial  manures,  the  result  was  the  same.  Now 
\l  this  be  true,  it  would  point  tp  the  fact  that  the 


addition  of  artificial  manures  in  such  cases  was  use- 
less and  wasteful.  NitrateB  are  used  for  the  sake  of 
their  nitrogen,  and  if  the  German  experiments  prove 
that  this  nitrogen,  in  contact  with  dung,  escapes  in 
its  elementary  form,  it  would  seem  absurd  to 
mix  the  two.  "J.  P.'s "  experience  is  not  suffi- 
ciently convincing,  for  it  seems  to  lack  scien- 
tific accuracy.  He  does  not  say  that  he 
has  ever  made  any  test  experiments — that  is, 
manuring  one  plot  with  animal  manures  only,  and  an 
equal  plot,  with  the  same  crop,  with  his  mixture,  to 
ascertain  whether  there  would  be  any  difference  in 
the  result.  On  so  important  a  subject  it  would 
seem  the  function  of  the  two  great  royal  societies — 
the  agricultural  and  the  horticultural — to  make  a 
series  of  accurate  experiments  to  try  and  discover 
what  truth,  and  how  much  of  it,  there  is  in  "  de- 
nitrification"  by  contact  with  animal  manures. 
"J.  P.'s'"  mixture  might  be  used  on  one  plot,  and 
animal  manures  on  a  similar  plot,  and  other  varia- 
tions. The  soil  and  crop  must  be  the  same,  and  the 
previous  crop  should  be  noted,  as  it  might  affect  the 
result.  This  important  question  cannot  be  solved 
by  one  experiment.  A  series  of  careful  and  accurate 
experiments  will  have  to  be  made,  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate any  sources  of  error.  There  was  a  profound 
practical  notion  that  Potatoa  must  be  earthed-up,  in 
order  to  ensure  a  crop  ;  and  it  was  only  the  other 
day  that  at  Chiswick  the  R.H.S.  found  that  earthing- 
up  and  not  earthing-up  gave  exactly  the  same  result. 
What  a  waste  of  labour  then  has  been  for  ages 
devoted  to  growing  Pctatos  by  the  earthing-up 
method  !  So  it  may  be  with  many  other  conven- 
tional and  traditional  notions.  Laboratory  experi- 
ments conducted  with  all  possible  scientific  accuracy 
are  very  useful,  but  they  require  to  be  tested  and 
confirmed  on  a  large  scale  in  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural operations,  and  these  can  be  only  done  by  the  two 
Royal  Societies.  Experiments  b'y  private  firms,  and 
also  by  amateurs,  may  help  to  bring  out  the  truth 
from  what  now  appears  a  sort  of  tangle  of  contra- 
dictions. E.  Bonavia,  M.D. 

THE  SPARROW.— The  above-named  homely  bird  by 
its  friends  is  considered  to  possess  many  virtues,  and  by 
its  enemies  is  ranked  as  a  most  destructive  bird,  to  be 
destroyed  without  mercy  at  all  costs  ;  but,  as  usual, 
the  golden  mean  or  moderate  course  I  consider  the 
best  way  of  dealing  with  this  hardy,  active,  cheerful 
bird.  I  have  noticed  on  these  last  two  days  swarms 
of  sparrows  eating  the  caterpillars  that  are  still  on  the 
Oak  trees,  and  which  have  now  entered  the  chrysalis 
stage.  In  the  caterpillar  or  feeding  stage,  the 
sparrows  did  not  seem  to  eat  them ;  rooks  and 
starlings  seemed  to  be  living  on  them,  but  now  the 
rooks  have  gone  to  the  farms  for  grubs,  small  Potatos, 
&c,  and  the  starlings  for  Cherries  and  the  cattle- 
pastures  and  sheepfolds,  and  the  Bparrows,  chaffinches, 
and  titmice  of  various  varieties  are  busy  eating  the 
chrysalis  of  the  various  looper  caterpillar  on  forest 
and  fruit  trees,  within  60  yards  of  where  I  noticed 
the  sparrows  so  busy,  both  old  and  young,  on  the 
Oak  trees.  We  have  several  good  rows  of  Peas  that 
are  in  bearing,  and  I  have  not  noticed  a  single  pod 
damaged  by  sparrows,  that  it  seems  they  sometimes 
at  least  prefer  insect  f  ood,to  pulse  or  grain.  R.  M. , 
Newbury,  June  28. 

STERCULIA  NEO-CALEDONICA.— The  remarks  on 
Sterculia  neo-caledcnica  on  p.  178  of  your  issue  of 
March  26  last,  interest  me.  The  name  appears  to  be 
a  mistake,  unless  austro  caledonica  is  a  mistake  in 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  7382.  We  have  two  plants  of  S.  austro- 
caledonica,  Hook.  f.  (Bot.  Mag),  which  grow  well  in 
the  open  in  this  garden,  and  flower  every  spring. 
The  description  given  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
applies  entirely  to  our  plant,  with  the  exception  that 
our  leaves  are  only  about  1  foot  in  diameter,  as 
against  "some  4  feet  in  diameter,"  and  2  feet  in 
diameter  of  the  Bot.  Mag.  Toe  plants  are  singularly 
graceful,  Aralia-like,  and  their  crown  of  leaves  is  4  or 
5  feet  in  diameter.  Perhaps  "W.  W."  is  refening 
to  the  crown  as  4  feet  in  diameter,  but  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence  would  appear  to  be  against  this 
idea.   /.  II.  Maiden,  Sydney. 

ANT  DESTROYERS.— Noticing  a  reply  to  a  cor- 
respondent's inquiiy  in  last  week's  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  for  a  remedy  for  the  extirpation  of  ants 
iu  a  Peach-house,  alluw  me  to  call  his  attention  to 
the  Balhkinraiii  Ant  Destroyer,  which  he  will  find 
most  effectual  if  used  according  to  the  directions 
accompanjing  it.  A  few  years  ago,  this  place  was 
completely  over-run  with  the  voracious  black  ant, 
which  played  havoc  with  ripe  fruit,  and  especially 
with  Figs.  I  tried  several  remedies,  but  failed  to 
reduce  their  numbers,  until   Mr.   Hughes,   the  gar- 


dener at  Wentworth-Woodhouse,  came  to  the  rescue. 
His  interesting  letter  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  a 
few  years  ago  showing  how  be  succeeded  in  exterminat- 
ing ants  from  glasshouses  determined  me  to  try  the 
effects  of  the  Ballikinrain  Ant  Destroyer.  Its  use 
has  rid  me  of  these  little  plagues  very  effectually. 
Surely,  it  would  pay  the  vendors,  Messrs.  Cross  k. 
Sons,  Glasgow,  to  adveitise  the  destroyer  in  the 
horticultural  papers,  as  scarcely  a  week  passes  but 
that  some  one  is  enquiring  in  the  gardening  papers 
for  an  ant  extermimtur.  J.  Easter,  Nostell  Priory 
Gardens. 

AN  EXPLOSION  OF  WEEDKILLER.— A  customer 
of  ours,  who  a  few  days  since  purchased  two  tins  of 
weed-killer,  in  the  form  of  powder,  from  a  local 
chemist,  has  reported  the  following  extraordinary 
occurrence.  For  security  he  placed  the  unopened 
parcel  containing  the  two  tins  on  the  top  6helf  of 
his  conservatory,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day  later  a  loud  explosion  took  place,  the  ends  of  both 
tins  being  blown  out,  and  the  contents  scattered 
throughout  the  house,  ruining  practically  the  whole 
of  the  plants,  many  being  dead  within  a  day,  and  the 
remainder  so  badly  scalded  and  disfigured  that  they 
will  probably  not  survive.  Whether  the  explosion 
was  caused  by  sun  heat,  or  whether— though  the  tins 
are  apparently  air-tight — atmospheric  moisture  had 
entered  and  caused  a  chemical  combustion  of  the 
contents  is  unknown,  but  it  would  perhaps  be  well 
for  users  to  provide  against  either  contingency  by 
keeping  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  C.  P.  &  Co. 

VINES  AND  RICHARDS'  XL-ALL.— Having  read  in 

the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  o(  July  2,  A.J.  Nightingale's 
experience  with  the  use  of  XL-All  vaporiser,  I  should 
like  to  state  that  I  have  used  it  very  successfully  for 
two  years  in  a  vinery  planted  with  black  Hamburgh, 
Foster's  Seedling,  black  Alicante,  and  filled  with  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  plants.  I  have  always  found 
the  vapour  performed  its  work  t  atisfactorilyand  without 
causing  the  slightest  injury  to  any  of  the  Vines  or  plants. 
I  have  uEed  it  in  the  plant-Btove  without  damage  to 
any  plants.  Perhaps  your  correspondent,  "  A.  J. 
Nightingale,"  made  a  too-free  use  of  it,  which  may 
account  for  the  damage  done.  E.  H.  Chitty,  Chomcly 
Lodge  Gardens,  Highgate. 

ESCALLONIA  PHILIPPIANA.— A  plant  so  named, 
now  in  blown  in  a  friend's  garden,  has  deliriously 
sweet-scented  white  flowers.  Has  the  new  hybrid 
Escallonia  langleyeusis  inherited  this  peculiarity  ?  I 
do  not  find  in  Nicholson's  Dictionary  any  allusion 
to  a  sweet-scented  species.  W.  Thomson,  Bithop's 
Tcignton.  ^They  are  all -more  or  lees  aromatic.  Ed.] 


Societies. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

Meeting-  of  the    Committees  at   Chiswick. 

THE  FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

July  5.—  The  following  momhevs  met  at  the  gardens  of  the 
Society  on  the  above  date,  viz.,  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  chairman, 
W.  Fain,  E.  Beckett,  E.  T.  Cook,  D.  R.  Crane,  R.  Dean,  J.  H. 
Fitt,  J.  Fraser,  G.  Gordon,  H.  Heibst,  W.  Howe,  H.  J  Jones, 
J.  Laing.  Senr.,  J.  F.  McLeod,  H.  B.  May,  C.  E.  Pearson,  C.  J. 
Salter,  T.  W.  Sanders,  U.  Selfe  Leonard,  G.  Stevens,  Owen 
Thomas,  and  J.  Walker. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  toexrmine  the  Violas, ot 
which  there  is  a  large  number  of  varieties  new  aud  old.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  conditions  at  Chiswick  are  not 
favourable  to  such  a  trial.  To  do  them  justice  they  need 
a  clear,  open,  airy  spot,  free  from  atmospheric  impu- 
rities, and  where  there  is  a  fairly  stiff,  gritty  soil. 
Then,  to  still  further  accentuate  the  test,  the  varieties 
should  be  plmtcd  out  in  the  autumn,  and  then, 
if  of  hardy  constitution,  they  will  become  well 
established  in  the  soil,  an  1  afford  a  fairly  good  estimate 
of  their  value.  Violas  plauted  out  in  spring  do  not 
afford  a  fair  test  by  tho  first  week  in  July.  They 
have  not  become  acclimatised  to  tho  somewhat  antago- 
nistic conditions  which  prevail  at  Chiswick  ;  nor  have  they 
had  time  to  become  well  established  in  the  soil,  so  as  to 
display  their  capabilities.  Another  advantage  gained 
from  autumn  planting  would  be  to  afford  a  test  of  early 
flowering,  for  a  race  of  early  blooming  Violas  of  hardy  con- 
etitution  is  badly  wanted  in  the  spring  garden.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  before  long  the  Society  will  be  able  to  provido 
itself  with  a  new  gatden  in  some  open.  Lucy  spot,  where 
important  1 1 ials  can  be  carried  out,  in  the  assurance  that  the 
best  results  may  be  expected  to  follow. 

The  following  varieties  received  throe  marks :— Iona, 
mauve  and  blue-black,  one  of  the  most  striking  varieties  yet 
raised;   Mrs,    U    Bellamy,  pale  lavender  and  deep  purple; 
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Marchioness,  for  compactness  of  habit,  freedom  of  bloom 
purity  and  shape,  the  best  white  yet  raised  ;  Bullion,  for  its 
carliness  and  persistency  among  the  yellow  Violas  ;  Countess 
of  Hopetoun,  an  old  but  very  useful  white,  much  employed 
for  bedding  purposes;  Sir  Robert  Puller,  a  largo  purple 
variety,  a  strong  grower ;  J.  B.  Riding,  pale,  mauve-claret ; 
Jack-a-napes,  yellow  lower  petals  with  crimson  top,  inferior 
in  shape  ;  Diana,  pale  lavender-blue  ;  Wrayman,  white,  very 
like  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  but  moie  compact  habit ;  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Gordon,  a  great  improvement  upon  Countess  of  Kin- 
tore,  very  handsome  ;  Duchess  of  Fife;  Haimish,  claret  lower 
petals,  with  pale  top  petals  ;  Princess  Louise,  a  small  pale 
yellow  of  fine  form  ;  and  Blue  Gown,  a  very  fine  deep  mauve 
bedding  variety.  Generally  the  Violas  were  suffering  from 
drought  in  the  light  porous  soil  of  Chiswick. 

FRO  IT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE. 
The  attendance  of  members  was,  for  Chiswick,  unusually 
largo,  and  included  Mr.    P.   Crowley,  chairman,   Rev.    W. 
Wilks,  secretary,  and  Messrs.  H.  Baldorson,  G.  Bunyard,  A. 

F.  Barron,  W.  Bates,  J.  Cheal,  W.  Crump,  A.  Dean,  W.  H. 
Divers,  W  .  Farr,  R.  Fyfe,  C.  Herrin,  J.  Laing,   F.  Q.  Lane, 

G.  Norman,  R.  Parker,  W.  Pope,  W.  Poupart,  J.  Smith,  J.  II. 
Veitch,  II.  W.  Ward,  J.  Willard,  G.  Woodward,  and  G.  Wythes. 

An  odd  exhibit,  to  which  attention  was  called,  was  a 
number  of  Mallett's  patent  market  sieves  and  pecks,  made 
of  narrow  strips  of  wood,  with  small  openings  betwecu  for 
ventilation,  fixed  into  stout  flat  hoops,  top  and  bottom,  the 
bottoms  resembling  those  of  bont-wood  chairs,  nunieruusly 
perforated  with  holes,  also  for  air.  They  arc  very  stout  and 
enduring,  and  much  superior  articles  for  fruit  transit 
than  are  the  UBual  w  cker-made  round  baskets  of  the  London 
markets.  The  price  was  not  stated.  Tbe  patent  baskets 
were  sent  through  Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  and  are  said  to  be  of 
Rus&ian  make.  Their  value  for  marketing  largely  depends 
on  price.  It  was  agreed  to  leave  a  few  of  each  size  to  be 
used  in  the  gardens  for  trial ;  certainly  the  best  test  would 
have  been  made  by  somo  market  gardener. 

Messrs.  Laxton  &,  Sons  exhibited  fruits  of  the  new  Straw- 
berry Thos.  Laxton,  the  product  of  a  cross  between  Jas.  Veitch 
and  Royal  Sovereign.  The  fruits,  which  were  of  good  size  and 
colour,  seemed  to  favour  the  first-named  parent  mostly.  The 
large  fiuits  were  mellow,  but  flavour  was  lacking  ;  also  were 
submitted  some  very  fine  rich-coloured  fruits,  and  a  plant 
lifted  from  the  ground  of  Mentmore,  a  variety  that  obtained 
an  Award  of  Merit  last  year  at  Chiswick,  when  it  was  eo 
good.  This  is  from  a  cross  between  Noble  and  British  Queen. 
The  product  is  a  very  firm,  solid,  fine,  rich-coloured  fruit, 
that  is,  as  acid  as  Sir  C.  Napier,  but  it  has  little  flavour ;  evi- 
dently it  will  make  a  capital  traveller.  The  Strawberries 
growing  in  the  gardens  seem  to  have  suffered  firstly  from  tbe 
late  spring- frosts,  and  secondly  from  lack  of  moisture  ;  as, 
the  soil  is  naturally  so  porous,  that  nearly  all  the  plants 
seemed  to  be  flagging.  Scvei  al  new  varieties  were  examined  ; 
the  only  one  which  received  an  Award  was  Laxton's  Ber- 
nard. The  fruits  are  of  middle  size,  distinctly  plum- 
shaped,  rich  in  colour,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  It  is  evi- 
dently a  good  cropper.  This  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 
Thos.  Carlyle  (Laxton)  was  a  hi^h- flavoured  variety  ;  but  the 
present  season's  crop,  from  the  causes  named,  was  not  good 
enough  to  entitle  the  variety  to  an  Award.  Several  excel- 
lent breadths  of  Cabbage  and  Cos  Lettuces  were  seen.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  given  to  Crystal  Palace,  a  curled  and 
firm-hearted  Cabbage  Lettuce.  No  other  award  was  made  ; 
but  amongst  others,  the  stock  of  Hicks'  Hardy  White  Cos 
was  much  admired. 

Ph:as  were  the  worst  lot  seen  here  at  any  time;  growth 
has  been  singularly  bad,  although  the  ground  had  been 
deeply  worked  and  manured,  and  tbe  sowings  were  thin.  The 
statement  of  the  President  at  the  luncheon,  that  the  garden 
seemed  to  be  worn  out,  so  far  as  certain  produce  was  con- 
cerned, is  well  sustained  by  the  appearance  of  the  Feas  ihis 
season  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  a  very  special  cause  of  the 
indifferent  growth  of  some  things  is  more  due  to  the  garden's 
atmosphere  and  surroundings  than  to  even  the  worn  nature 
of  the  soil.  The  early  Peas  only  were  fit  for  examination. 
Tbe  best  were  Dickson's  Harbinger,  3  ft.,  a  capital  and  nice- 
flavoured  variety.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  given  to  Thos. 
Laxton,  5  feet  high,  an  early  Ne  Plos  Ultra  ;  also  to  Drum- 
mond's  New  Pea,  6  feet  in  he'ght,  having  a  Telephone  like 
pod,  containing  sweet,  green  seeds.  Veitch's  Acme,  4  feet  in 
height,  firBt  early,  having  medium-sized  and  well-filled  pods, 
received  a  similar  award  ;  and  that  previously  made  to  that 
excellent  early  variety  Gradus  was  confirmed.  It  is  to  bo 
feared  that  trials  of  Peas  at  Chiswick  cannot  be  in  future 
satisfactory,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  Council  would  tcm- 
pararily  hire  a  few  acres  of  grou  d  in  the  country  where  good 
and  satisfactory  trials  could  be  ensured. 


ISLE     OF     WIGHT     ROSE. 

June  20.— The  annual  exhibition  was  beld  in  the  pictu- 
resque grounds  of  Carisbrooke  Castle  on  Coronation  Day. 
In  the  open  classes,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  was  1st  for 
a  collection  of  twenty-four  Roses,  distinct  varieties;  and 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  were  2nd.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  were 
lat  for  twelve  distinct  Teas  or  Noisettes,  for  eight  distinct 
varieties  in  trebles,  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  and 
for  twelve  bunches  of  garden-Roses.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  secured 
the  Silver  Medal  for  tbe  best  Rose  of  any  sort  in  the  show, 
with  Mrs.  John  Laing  ;  and  Mr.  J.  O.  Bkook  was  1st  in  the 
amateurs'  class  for  eighteen  Roses,  distinct  varieties.  In  the 
Isle  of  Wight  classes,  Mrs.  Croft  Muhray  secured  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Silver  Challenge  Cup  for  twenty -four  distinct  Roses. 
Mrtjor  O.  Moulton  Barrett  obtained  the  Queen's  Gold  Medal 
for  twelve  distinct  Roses,  and  Mrs.  Ckoft  Murray  the 
Silver-gilt  Medal  for  twelve  distinct  Teas. 

< 


NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH  HORTI- 
CULTURAL ROSE  SHOW. 

June  20.— The  annual  Rose  show  of  the  Norfolk  and  Nor- 
wich Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  the  above  date  in 
the  picturesque  Bracondale  Woods,  lent  for  the  purpose  by 
Mr.  RussblJ.  Colman. 

Unfortunately  for  the  entire  success  of  what  is  always 
anticipated  as  a  very  attractive  function,  the  weather  was 
threatening  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  showers  fell 
intermittently  during  the  hours  when  the  largest  attendance 
is  usually  anticipated.  The  heavy  rains  of  the  last  few  weeks 
also  militated  against  tuch  an  effective  display  as  is  generally 
seen  at  this  show.  Though  the  entries  for  Roses  were  quite 
as  numerous  as  in  the  previous  years,  tbe  number  actually 
exhibited  was  much  smaller.  In  many  of  the  classes  no 
award  was  made.  Such  exhibits  as  there  were,  however, 
constituted  an  attractive  though  small  display. 

The  deficiency  in  respect  to  the  Roses — the  principal 
fe  iture,  of  course,  of  the  show — was  amply  compensated  for 
by  the  fino  collection  of  cut-flowers.  The  Committee  had 
made  a  special  effort  to  secure  a  large  entry,  by  offering 
additional  and  special  prizes,  and  they  were  rewarded  by  an 
entry  that  was  a  great  deal  better  than  any  of  recent  years. 
The  tent  was  a  blaze  of  rich  and  delicate  colours,  and  though 
assistance  to  the  general  effect  was  lout  by  professional 
exhibitors  who  did  not  compete,  the  Society  is  to  bo  con- 
gratulated upon  a  very  effective  collection.  This  marquee 
was  well  patronised  all  the  afternoon,  and  commanded  the 
principal  attention.  The  display  of  pot  plants  was  inferior 
to  that  of  previous  years,  but  there  was  a  fair  show  of 
Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums. 

In  the  Rose  tent,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  secured  1st  prize  for 
forty-eight  blooms,  though  with  an  exhibit  much  inferior  to 
his  usual  contribution.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Son  were  2nd, 
the  effect  of  the  weather  being  especially  noticeable  on  tho 
outer  petals. 

For  thirty-six  blooms  there  was  only  one  exhibitor,  Miss 
Peniuce,  of  Witton,  being  awarded  2nd  prize.  A  fine 
example  of  Li  France  by  this  lady  was,  however,  awarded 
the  Medal  for  tbe  best  hybrid  perpetual  in  the  show. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  Mr.  T.  C.  Blofeld 
was  some  way  ahead  of  CoL  Rous. 

For  eighteen  bloomB,  the  Rev.  A.  Fellowes  was  an  easy 
1st  with  a  very  fine  lot,  most  of  which  belonged  to  the  Toa 
or  hybrid  Tea  section.  One  specimen  in  this  collection  was 
awarded  the  Medal  for  the  Tea-scented  class. 

For  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  E.  E.  Bourchier  secured  highest 
honours.  In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  open  to  amateurs 
only,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hammond  (Eye),  was  1st  with  some  very 
good  blooms,  Teas  again  being  well  represented. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  1st  for  twelve  new  Roses.  Miss 
P^nrice,  with  some  superb  specimens  of  La  France,  secured 
the  premier  position  in  that  class,  and  she  also  scored  in  the 
cla*-s  for  twelve  Teas. 

In  the  cut-flower  tent,  the  class  for  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials  was  a  magnificent  display ;  Mossrs.  Burrell  & 
Co.,  of  Cambridge,  were  1st;  Mrs.  Petrie  2nd,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Jacob:,  of  Ipswich,  3rd.  All  the  usual  classes  were 
well  lilled  with  more  than  ordinarily  good  examples,  stalks 
being  strong,  and  blooms  large.  One  of  the  principal  exhi- 
bitors was  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  of  Ipswich  and  Woodbridgc, 
but  he  did  not  compete.  This  stand  was  one  of  the  features 
of  the  tent,  being  a  flame  of  varied  colour,  and  containing 
horticultural  ex  »mples  that  were  as  novel  as  they  weio 
attractive. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  show 
gained  much  from  the  liberal  exhibits  of  local  and  other 
nurserymen,  who  helped  to  make  less  noticeable  the  exten- 
sive gaps  in  the  competing  entries,  and  furnished  delightful 
collections  of  floral  beauties  that  did  much  to  redeem  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  as  a  Rose  show — something  in 
the  nature  of  a  failure.  As  it  was,  the  show  was  fairly 
.successful.  Extract  /rum  the  "  EaU  Anglian  Times,"  Jvly  1. 


ISLE     OF     WIGHT      HORTICULTURAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

June  30.— Over  fifty  members  and  friends  of  tho  Islo  of 
Wight  Horticultural  Improvement  Association  made  a  visit 
on  the  above  date  to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons',  of  Reading.  An 
inspection  was  made  of  the  seoi-stores,  offices,  warehouses, 
trial -grounds,  greenhouses,  &c.  The  hospitality  extende  1  to 
the  visitors  they  now  desire  1o  acknowledge. 

July  2.— Tbe  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  Sandown, 
Mr.  T.  Gibbs  being  elected  to  the  chair.  The  exhibits  were 
numerous,  ad  of  first-rate  quality,  and  wero  thrown  open  to 
the  public  free  of  charge  during  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  A.  Cole,  Broadlands,  Sandown,  staged  a  group  of  mis- 
cellaneous flowering  and  fjliage  plants,  and  Mr.  J.  11. 
Perkin,  Los  Altos,  Sandown,  staged  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
stove  and  greenhouse  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  aid  a 
stand  of  Roses.  Messrp.  Cole  and  Perkin  were  each 
awarded  a  Certificate  for  their  excellent  exhibits. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  W.  C.  Moseley,  of  Bonchurch,  read  a 
paper  on  "Meteorology  in  relation  to  Gardening,"  which 
contained  some  invaluable  advice  to  gardeners  on  the  struc- 
ture, uses,  and  management  of  thermometers,  barometers, 
hygrometers,  rain-gauges,  and  sunshine  recorders.  Mr. 
Moseley  brought  several  meteorological  instruments,  and 
explained  them  in  detail  to  a  large  audience. 

Several  new  members  were  elected,  the  total  number  now 
being  270. 


THE    NATIONAL    VIOLA. 

July  2. — This  modost  society,  which  was  established  a  few 
years  ago  bv  a  few  enthusiastic  admirers  and  cultivators  of 
Pansies  ami  Violas,  held  its  exhibition  of  blooms  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  last.  This  could  not  be  regarded 
as  other  th  in  an  unfortunate  occurrence,  seeing  the  abundant 
attractions  tho  Rose  has  for  everyone,  and  Saturday  saw  the 
festival  of  tho  National  Rose  Society  at  the  same  place. 

The  ordinary  man  cmnot  divide  his  affections,  any  moro 
than  he  can  serve  two  masters,  hence  the  poor  little  display 
of  the  National  Viola  Society  was  not  much  visited,  and  by 
m  my  would  be  pissed  by  unnoticed.  This,  of  course,  is 
very  sad,  but  it  is  the  fate  of  most  gardening  fads  that  appeal 
to  the  few— not  the  many.  Tho  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
has  .ymp;tthies  wide  enough  to  absorb  most,  if  not  all,  tho 
special  societies  ;  and  fellows  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
particular  flowers  tho  specialists  favour  to  iosuro  tho  proper 
amount  of  attention  being  paid  them.  Ho  jv  poor  and  mean 
seems  a  Pansy  when  shown  in  a  gigantic  building  as  is  tho 
Crystal  Palace  !— a  small  tent  erected  on  a  cool  green  lawn, 
in  tho  shade  of  fino  trees,  like  tho  shows  of  Carnations  we 
have  sometimes  seen  at  Chiswick,  would  be  a  far  more 
suitable  and  congenial  site. 

Tho  exhibits  wero  shown  on  two  tables,  placed  in  front  of 
the  orchestra,  and  here  were  to  be  seen  the  stand  of  forty- 
eight  sprays  of  Violas,  distinct,  set  up  by  Messrs.  Isaac 
House  &  Son,  of  Westbury-on-Trym,  BriBtol,  which  received 
a  2nd  prize  only,  and  the  additional  award  of  a  Silver  Medal. 
The  flowers  wero  disposed  in  flat,  triangular  sprays  of  about 
a  dozen  blooms  together,  on  a  nearly  erect  stand,  covered 
with  dark-coloured  velvot,  so  the  adjuncts  wore  favourable 
for  setting  off"  the  colours  of  the  Violas.  Pretty  varieties 
were  noted  in  Admiration,  deep  blue  with  a  dark  centre  ; 
Isa  Fergusson,  dark-purple  and  deep  violet,  a  telling  com- 
bination of  tints  when  viewed  closely;  Hamish,  bright- 
purple  ;  Iona,  light  blue,  with  darker  blotches ;  A.  J. 
Rowberry,  tho  well-known  yellow  self;  Border-witch,  light- 
blue,  and  centre  white  ;  Sheelab,  Magic,  a  good  form,  of  roBy- 
purple  tint,  &r. 

For  twenty-four  sprays  of  Violas,  distinct,  the  best  camo 
from  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  of  Blantyre,  N.B.  These  flowers 
had  more  substance  than  the  south  country  blooms,  and  they 
were  b  gger  and  brighter.  We  remarked  nice  blooms  of 
Butterfly,  the  three  lower  segments  white,  edged  with 
purplo,  upper  segments  also  purple ;  Lord  Salisbury,  a 
lomon-yellow-coloured  bloom  ;  Dorothy  Stokes,  white  ;  Stub- 
hill  Gem,  deep  purple  and  light  blue  ;  and  Sissy  Mellow. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  took  the  2nd  place, 
having  Colleen  Bawn,  The  Mearns,  J.  B.  Riding,  Duchess  of 
Fife,  White  Duchess,  Trentham  Purple,  Sweet  Lavender,  foe. 
Compared  with  the  northern  flowers,  these  lacked  substance 
and  size.  The  3rd  prize  fell  to  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  of  Woking, 
who  showed  a  pretty  stand  of  self  coloured  blooms,  Silver 
Birr  and  Nellie  Barr,  Endymion,  Florizelle,  Magnificent,  and 
H.  M.  Stewart  being  the  more  superior  varieties. 

Mr.  Campbell  took  1st  for  twelve  Violas,  distinct,  shown  in 
glass  cups,  the  varieties  being  similar  to  what  he  had  shown 
in  other  classes  ;  Messrs.  I.  House  &  Son  taking  2nd  place. 

The  best  twelve  sprays  of  Violas  cimo  from  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crane,  of  Highgate,  1st  ;  and  Messrs.  I.  House  &  Son,  2nd, 
The  first-named  had  good  blooms  of  Pembroke,  a  yellow  solf ; 
Devonshire,  creamy  white  ;  rosea  pallida,  and  White 
Empress.  The  2nd  prize  winner  had  Blue  Gown,  Cooper 
O'Fogo,  and  Florizelle. 

Mr.  Baxter,  Woking,  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate 
for  Endymion,  a  fine  yellow  solf  Viola,  of  perfect  outline. 

Messrs.  I.  House  &  Son  were  1st  for  twenty-four  varieties 
of  Violas,  distinct,  as  shown  in  specimen  glasses.  Most  of 
these  varieties  they  had  shown  in  other  stands,  the  exception 
being  Christiana,  white  ;  Cissy  Thornley,  purple  and  white  ; 
Blue  Cloud,  white,  with  thin  blue  edging;  Lady  Reah, 
Flower  of  the  Day,  Acme,  a  fine  purple  self;  and  Peggy 
Smith,  a  pleasing  red-purple.  2nd,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Lowe,  Rvhall, 
Stamford ;  excellent  were  Lady  Amory,  of  two  shades  of 
purple  ;  Archie  Grant,  Truo  Blue,  and  Bullion. 

The  best  twelve  sprays  of  Violas,  six  blooms  each,  distinct 
varieties,  were  shown  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  ;  and  in  another 
class  for  six  Bprays,  Mr.  Leonard  Brown  was  the  exhibitor 
of  the  best  flowers.  In  this  lot  were  Mrs.  C.  F.  Gordon, 
blue  and  whito,  very  pretty;  and  Mrs.  W.  Greenwood,  a 
yellow  self  of  much  merit.  There  were  a  few  minor  classes 
for  Violas  shown  as  sprays  in  glasses.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  wa 
awa  ded  a  2nd  prize  for  six  sprays  of  rayless  varieties  of 
Violas,  showing  Devonshire  Cream,  Mary  e'eott,  Pembroke, 
White  impress,  Florizelle,  and  another. 

In  aclass  for  Violas  having  blooms  not  exceeding  1}  huh  in 
diameter,  Mr.  L.  Brown  won  with  Bessie.  Canary  Bird,  and 
Violetta. 

The  Pansies,— Forty-eight  sprays  distinct,  Mr.  M.  Campbell 
of  Blantyre,  naturally  came  to  the  front  with  his  fine  large 
blooms  of  much  substance,  and  appearing  in  all  the  beauty 
of  tints  we  are  accustomed  to  observe  in  Scottish  Pansies. 
The  finest  blooms  were  J.  B.  Irvine,  John  Menz'es,  D. 
Russel,  M.  A.  Scott,  Mrs.  W.  Steele,  Jno.  Lawrence.  Mr. 
Campbell  was  likewise  1st  for  twenty-four  Pansies  in  distinct 
fancy  varieties,  among  which  we  noted  Anne  Rosa,  Sir  J. 
Watson,  Mrs.  W.  Watson,  Marmion,  D.  Morrison,  D.  C. 
McKay,  and  Maggie  Goodlet;  2nd,  Messrs.  I.  House  A [  SON, 
in  this  instan  e  the  flowers  were  but  little  nferior  to  thoso 
from  Scotland. 

The  finest  twelve  varieties  of  fancy  Pansies  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Campbell,  amongst  which  were  noticed  extra  good 
flowers    of   G.    Sprout,    Col.    Buchanan,    Mrs.   R.    Stewart, 
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B.  Doulton,  J.  Menziee,  and  D.  Johnstone.  Messrs.  House  & 
Son  took  the  2nd  position. 

The  best  six  distinct  varieties  of  Pansies  were  shown  by 
Mr.  B.  G.  Sinclair,  a  London  cultivator,  consisting  of  nice 
examples  of  Ardwell  Gem,  Masterpiece,  Norah  May,  Grace 
Blathorpe,  Countess  of  Kintore,  and  Lady  Isabel. 

Table  decorations,  in  which  Pansies  and  Violas  formed  the 
major  portion,  were  not  numerous,  and  most  of  them  erred 
on  the  side  of  an  undue  use  of  the  flowers,  to  the  lamentable 
exclusion  of  greenery  as  a  foil  to  colour  in  the  former.  The 
prettiest  device  was  quite  a  small  one,  consisting  chiefly  of 
pale  blue  Vi>  las,  sparingly  used,  Smilax  (Myrsiphylluni)  and 
Maidenhair  Fern.  Tbe  chief  exhibitor,  if  not  the  only  one, 
was  Mr.  W.  Sydenham,  of  Tamwortb.  This  exhibitor 
obtained  the  National  Viola  Society's  Gold  Medal  for  an 
exhibit  consisting  of  a  large  stand  of  Viola  spray?,  forty- 
eight  in  all. 

THE     SCOTTISH     HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

J(jne  25. — A  good  muster  of  members  proceeded  to  the 
Redbraes  Nurseries  on  Saturday,  June  25,  on  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  J.  Grieve,  to  spend  an  evening  among  his  Violas. 
The  President,  Mr.  Todd,  and  many  others,  were  present. 

There  was  a  very  general  consensus  of  opinion  that,  if  ycu 
want  to  see  the  finest  Violets  in  their  most  perfect  form,  you 
must  see  them  growing  in  lines,  beds,  or  borders  in  such  a 
nursery  as  that  of  Messrs.  J.  Grieve  &  Sons.  Here  each 
variety,  though  repeating  its  merits  or  revealing  its  defects, 
renders  either  more  apparent  or  pronounced,  and  few  could 
carefully  scan  over  100  or  more  varieties  of  the  best  Violas 
without  having  learned  a  good  deal  more  concerning:  them. 

In  addition  to  a  large  collection  of  named  varieties,  there 
are  many  hundreds  of  seedlings,  and  these  have  to  satisfy 
the  exigent  owner  of  the  nursery  before  they  are  honoured 
by  a  name.  The  "  Father  of  Violas,"  as  Mr.  Grieve  is  very 
properly  called,  while  cognisant  of  the  merits  of  a  flower, 
is  also  severe  as  a  judge,  and  quick  to  discover  blemishes 
and  shortcomings.  I  cannot  mention  many  names  of 
varieties,  but  would  only  say  that  Joseph  still  maintains  its 
popularity,  and  that  Peter  Barr,  which  hardly  looks  as  if  it 
were  firmly  and  finally  fixed  in  colour  and  quality,  promises 
to  become  a  rich  and  delicate  flower.  Raisers  are  hardly 
likely  to  be  oblivious  to  the  demand  that  is  springing  up  in 
various  directions  for  earlier  and  later-blooming  Violas,  with 
a  more  perpetual  habit  of  floweriug  than  our  present  race 
exhibits.  We  all  recognise  the  influence  for  good  or  evil  of 
soil  and  site,  and  of  good  methods  of  culture,  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plants,  and  the  fixing  of  all  sorts  of  admirable 
qualities.  Still,  it  seems  quite  possible  to  raise  varieties  of 
the  Viola  specially  for  early,  late,  and  continuous  blooming. 
An  inspection  of  the  Violas  absorbed  most  of  the  evening, 
although  the  visitors  had  time  to  note  the  large  numbers  of 
Carnations,  Pinks,  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  Sweet  Peas, 
Dahlias,  &c,  grown.  Indoors,  Tomatos,  Ferns,  Palms,  fine- 
foliage,  furnishing  and  bedding  plants,  &c,  were  every- 
where. I  noted  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  Pelargoniums  are 
once  more  in  the  running  among  fashionable  bedding  and 
furnishing  plants. 

Mr.  Todd  conveyed  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Association 
to  Kr.  Grieve  for  his  genial  and  hospitable  reception,  happily 
comparing  his  position  at  Redbraes  with  Violas  to  the  right 
of  him,  and  Violas  to  the  left  of  him,  Violas  in  front,  and 
Violas  behind,  to  the  Russian  cannon  converging  on  the 
fated  Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava.  Mr.  Grieve  replied  with 
a  hearty  welcome. 

Mr.  Todd  brought  an  interesting  exhibit  to  the  meeting, 
a  bunch  of  Sweet  Peas,  cut  from  his  own  garden  in  the  open 
air  at  Musselburgh.  They  were  sown  in  heat  early  in 
February,  and  plauted  out  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  May, 
staked  at  once,  this  staking  being  their  sole  protection. 
The  flowers  were  as  clean  and  spotless  as  if  they  had  been 
grown  under  glass  this  cold  late  summer. 

July  5. — An  interesting  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at 
5,  St.  Andrew  Square  on  the  above  date,  Mr.  M.  Todd,  the 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Aarong  the  exhibits  shown  were  some  fine  blooms  of  the 
white  and  pink  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations,  shown 
by  Mr.  Rutherford,  Bridge  of  Allan,  which  were  said  by 
those  who  were  present  to  equal  any  that  were  staged  at  tho 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Temple  Show.  A  Cultural  Cer- 
tificate was  awarded. 

Also  a  collection  of  seedling  Carnations  by  Mr.  John  Mintv, 
Riverdene,  Cook  bam,  Berks,  among  which  a  white  variety 
of  great  promise,  named  Nethridge,  secured  a  First  class 
Certificate. 

There  was  also  an  interesting  collection  of  some  hardy 
plants  shown,  including  a  double  white  and  a  semi-double 
white  Clematis.  The  all  too  seldom  seen— in  the  North— 
Buddleia  globosa,  the  very  pretty  semi-Hawthorn-scented, 
white  flowering  shrub—all  too  seldom  seen  in  ferneries' 
rock-work,  or  the  front  row  of  shrubberies,  Helichrysum 
rosniarini  folium  —  perhaps  more  generally  known  as 
Ozothamnus  (rosmarinifolium,  a  pretty  name  J  for  this 
bright  New  Zealand  shrub— which  is  considered  to  be  scarcely 
hardy  in  Scotland.  But  here  was  a  fine  spike  from  a  garden 
near  Edinbuigh,  in  full  blossom,  on  the  5th  of  July. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  McIntvrk,  of  Woodside  Gardens, 
Darlington,  the  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  G.  H.  Murray,  read 
his  paper  on  "  Crotons." 

Mr.  Fish  praised  the  brevity  and  lucidity  of  Mr. 
MclNTYRE'spaper,  in  most  of  which  he  agreed,  and  made  a  few 
remarks  on  the  change  of  names  from  Crotons  to  Codueums. 


Mr.  Todd,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mclntyre, 
referred  to  his  experience  of  Crotons,  in  selling  them,  and 
how  soon  he  found  them  become  deciduous  plants  in  his 
hands ;  and  called  upon  Mr.  Thomson,  as  Director  of  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  to  give  his  impres- 
sion of  the  first  great  Temple  Show  he  had  attended  in 
London.  This  gentleman  apologised  for  attempting  to  do 
what  already  had  been  so  well  and  fully  done  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Press.  He  began  by  praising  the  place,  which  he 
described  as  grand.  The  fine  crowded  tents  for  a  three  days' 
show.  The  third  point  that  seemed  to  have  struck  Mr. 
Thomson  most  was  that  there  were  no  money  prizes  offerred 
or  given,  but  nearly  100  awards  in  the  form  of  gold  and  silver 
enps,  medals,  and  certificates. 

Then  the  Rose?,  Orchids,  Fruits,  Cacti,  Rockeries,  Cut 
Flowers,  and  the  past,  as  it  were,  reappearing  with  the  pre- 
sent, through  several  exhibits  of  hard-wooded  plants,  pro- 
minent among  which  were  several  of  Leschenaultia  biloba 
major,  L.  violacea,  L.  formosa.  On  the  whole,  the  great 
show  struck  Mr.  Thomson  as  being  singularly  free  from  rubbish, 
and  he  hoped  soon  to  see  another— and,  perhaps,  a  fruit 
show  —at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

After  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Thomson  and  the 
President,  it  was  announced  that  the  Strawberry  meet  of  the 
Association  would  be  on  Wednesday,  July  20th,  at  (>  p.m., 
and  the  business  meeting  at  7.30— both  at  5,  St.  Andrew 
Square.  D.  T.  F. 

WARGRAVE     AND      DISTRICT      GAR- 
DENERS' MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

June  29.— An  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above 
Society  was  held  on  the  above  date  in  the  Parish  Room, 
Wargrave,  Mr.  W.  Pope  presiding. 

Mr.  T.  Haskett,  gr.  to  J.  W,  Rhodes,  Esq.,  Hennerton, 
read  a  capital  paper  on  "  Roses."  He  referred  specially  to 
hybrid  perpetuals  and  Teas,  and  advised  inteuding  Rose- 
growers  to  visit  a  good  nursery  in  June  or  July  to  inspect 
the  stock,  when  the  various  kinds  and  colours  could  be  noted 
and  chosen.  A  second  way  of  obtaining  good  Roses  was  to 
propagate  one's  own  by  budding,  grafting,  or  cuttings.  The 
soil,  method,  and  time  of  pruning,  Rose-pests  and  their 
remedies,  were  in  turn  taken  up,  and  a  most  profitable  dis- 
cussion afterwards  took  place,  many  members  detailing  their 
experience. 

Mr.  W.  Pope,  gr.  to  J.  P.  White,  Esq.,  of  The  Willows, 
was  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Cultural  Merit  for  a  fine  group 
of  seedling  Streptocarpus. 


WITHAM     HORTICULTURAL. 

June  29.— The  second  Annual  Show  of  the  Withani  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  held  in  The  Park,  Withani,  on  the  above- 
mentioned  date  in  beautiful  weather.  The  Committee,  and 
Dr.  Scott,  the  courteous  Hon.  Secretary,  are  to  be  com- 
plimented upon  the  excellent  arrangements,  and  the  success 
which  attended  their  efforts  to  make  the  Show  a  success. 

Cut-flowers  were  well  shown  in  the  ope  a  classes  by  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  &  Son,  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  both  of  Colchester, 
and  Mr.  S.  Kerry,  gr.  to  C.  W.  Parker,  Esq.,  Hatfield  Priory, 
Withani,  who  took  the  prize*  in  the  order  in  which  their 
names  appear  for  twenty  four  varieties  of  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers,  which  were  well  chosen  and  set-up  in  glasses.  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  was  easily  first  for  thirty-six  Roses, 
distinct.  Mr.  H.  Godfrey,  gr.  to  Lord  Rayleigh,  was  1st 
for  eighteen  Roses  ;  Lady  Ducank  securing  1st  honours  for  a 
good  stand  of  twelve  varieties  of  herbaceous  flowers  ;  being 
closely  followed  by  Mr.  8.  Kerry,  who  was  also  1st  for  six 
of  Gloxinias,  staging  well-grown  and  evenly. flowered  plants, 
and  for  a  stand  of  twelve  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
flowers,  as  well  as  for  a  collection  of  six  kinds  of  vegetables, 
artistically  arranged  in  a  shallow  circular  basket,  and  which 
arrangement  secured  for  Mr.  Kerry  special  recognition,  in 
addition  to  money  prize  offered  for  the  produce  so  tastefully 
set  up,  as  an  inducement  to  other  exhibitors  to  follow  the 
example  thus  set  them  at  future  shows.  The  vegetables 
consisted  of  fine,  even,  clean  tubers  of  Veitch's  Ashleaf 
Kidney  Potatos,  six  weeks'  Turnip,  Carter's  Perfection 
Tomato,  Exonian  Peas,  Model  Carrots,  and  Purple  Arti- 
chokes. 

Table  decorations,  button-holes,  and  sprays  made  a  fine 
show  in  themselves,  the  flowers  selected  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  same  beingeverything  that  could  be  desired.  //.  W.  W. 


loom  (Agaricus  campestris)  is  grown,  and  of  it  5, CG0  lb.  have 
been  produced  in  a  month.  The  Mushrooms  are  here  raised 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  and  the  greatest 
facilities  are  also  afforded  for  their  speedy  transit  by  rail. 
Thus  it  was  remarked  that  the  Mushrooms  partaken  of  at 
breakfast  in  London,  bad  probably  been  ordered  and 
despatched  from  Edinburgh  the  previous  evening.  Ten  years 
ago  MushrooniB  were  imported  from  France  in  quantities, 
and  although  the  demand  for  them  has  now  greatly  increased, 
their  importation  has  considerably  diminished.  This  has 
come  about  to  some  extent  on  account  of  the  large  and  con- 
stant supply  from  the  Mushroom  beds  in  Scotland-Street 
Tunnel,  00  feet  under  the  pavement  of  a  large  city. 

On  the  Saturday  following  (July  2)  the  society  had  an 
entomological  excursion  to  Dalmeny  Park,  special  attention 
being  given  to  the  Diptera,  or  two-winged  flies,  and  a  number 
of  interesting  specimens  was  collected.  The  captures  in 
other  orders  of  insects  included  a  common  blue  butterfly, 
Lycama  icarus,  an  interesting  species  of  brachelytrous  beetle, 
found  io  a  decaying  tree-trunk,  two  species  of  humble-bee, 
one  solitary  bee  (Andrena),  two  species  of  lace-wing  fly 
(Chiysopa),  &c.  All  the  orders  of  insects  were  represented 
among  the  specimens  collected. 


MANCHESTER     AND     NORTH     OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

June  30.— At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society  at  the  Coal 
Exchange,  Manchester,  there  were  present  Messrs.  W. 
Thompson  (in  the  chair),  Shorland  Ball,  Hodgkinson,  Green- 
wood, Leemann,  Bolton,  Backhouse,  Cypher,  Stevens, 
Johnson,  and  Mills  (Hon.  Sec,). 

D.  B.  Rappart,  Esq.,  Liscard  (gr.,  Mr.  Nicholson),  showed  a 
very  fine  plant  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba,  which  was  awarded 
a  First-class  Certificate.  S.  Gratrix,  Esq.,Whalley  Range(gr., 
Mr.  McLeod),  showed  Cattleya  Wagneri,  with  small  flower] 
which  the  committee  expressed  a  desire  to  see  again  when 
stronger  ;  C.  M.  Reineckiana  ( Award  of  Merit),  and  Ladia  tene- 
brosa,  with  excellent  dark  lip,  but  a  little  weak  in  sepals  and 
petals  (Award  of  Merit).  Mrs.  Briqch-Bury,  Accrington  (gr  , 
Mr.  Wilkinson),  showed  La-lio-Cattleya  Fire  King,  a  mag- 
nificent form  (First-class  Certificate) ;  Cypripediuin  Gertrude 
Hollington,  one  of  the  largest  flowers  we  have  seen  of  this 
variety  (First-class  Certificate);  and  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Marianne  (Award  of  Merit).  O.  O.  Wriolev,  Esq.,  Bury  (gr  , 
Mr.  Rogers),  showed  Cypripediuin  bellatulum  album  (First- 
class  Certificate).  J.  Leemann,  Esq.,  Heaton  Mersey  {gr  , 
Mr.  Edge),  showed  Ladio-Cattleya  Arnoldiana,  very  fine 
(First-class  Certificate);  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  album 
(Award  of  Merit)  ;  Cattleya  Mendeli,  O.  crispum,  Cypri- 
pediumT.  W.  Bond,  C.  bellatulum,  C.  Hookeri  Volonteanum. 
and  Ladia  grandis  tenebrosa.  Thomas  Statter,  Esq.,  White- 
field  (gr.,  Mr.  Johnson),  showed  a  very  good  form  of  Cypri- 
pedium  Conco-bellatulum  (Award  of  Merit),  and  Ladia 
stilata  (harpophylla  x  tenebrosa). 

Wm.  Bolton,  Esq.,  Warrington  (gr.,  Mr.  Cain),  showed 
L;.  lia  tenebrosa,  Cattleya  gigas  gigantea,  very  fine  flower 
(Award  of  Merit) ;  Cattleya  Mossm-,  and  Cattleya  species,  a 
very  curious  mottled  flower  in  the  way  of  Mossia;,  The 
same  exhibitor  also  showed  two  plants  of  Odonto- 
glossum crispum,  spotted  varieties,  one  of  which  obtained 
an  Award  of  Merit.  W.  H  Almond,  Esq  ,  Blackburn 
(gr.,  Mr.  Hurst),  showed  Cattleya  Mossiaa  and  C.  M.  Ernesti. 
Mr.  Thomas  Holden,  Royton,  showed  Cattleya  Men- 
deli ;  Mr.  James  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  showed  Caltleya 
Mossiff  delicatissima  (Award  of  Merit),  C.  Warneri,  a  very 
good  dark  form  ;  Thunia  Winniana  (Award  of  Merit),  Odon- 
toglossum maculatum  x  cordatum  (Award  of  Merit),  and 
Dendrobium  Bensonre  niajus. 


EDINBURGH     FIELD      NATURALISTS1 
AND     MICROSCOPICAL. 

June  29.—  Tbe  members  of  this  Society  paid  a  visit  last 
week  (Wednesday)  to  the  Mushroom-beds  in  Scotland- Street 
Tunnel,  Edinburgh. 

The  various  features  in  connection  with  the  method  of 
Mushroom  culture  here  were  examined.  The  mycelium  or 
spawn  is  supplied  by  a  firm  in  London,  embedded  in  small 
cakes  composed  of  earth  and  manure,  and  the  subsequent 
rapid  increase  of  the  spawn  was  noted  witb  much  interest. 
The  tunnel,  which  was  first  used  for  its  present  purpose  in 
1887,  after  having  been  abandoned  for  twenty  years  by  the 
railway  company,  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length,  and  contains  about  800  beds,  each  measuring 
12  feet  by  3  feet.  On  the  beds  Mushrooms  at  all  stages 
of  growth  were  seen,  from  the  tiny  button  to  the 
size  most  suitable  for  tho  market,  and  which  requires 
about  a  month  to  reach  matur  ty.     Only  the  common  Mush- 


NATIONAL     ROSE. 

July  2.— The  annual  Metropolitan  Exhibition  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  was  held  on  the  above  date,  in  glorious 
weather,  at  tho  Crystal  Palace.  The  quality  of  the  blooms 
was  much  better  than  it  was  feared  a  month  ago  would  bo 
the  case,  and  generally  the  display  was  a  very  satisfactory 
one.  On  this  occasion  the  nave  was  again  available,  and  in 
this  and  the  central  transept  were  arranged  the  stands. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  won  the  Amateur's  Champion  Trophy, 
Mr.  Hill  Cray  the  Amateur's  Trophy  for  Teas,  and  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant  the  Nurseryman's  Champion  Trophy  for  the  best 
seventy-two  blooms. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Seventy-two  blooms,  distinct  varieties.— The  Champion  Trophy 
and  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  of  Colchester, 
with  a  capital  collection.  His  varietus  were  Ulrich  Brunner 
(very  large),  Cleopatra  (very  pretty  bloom),  Alfred  Colomb, 
Marie  Finger,  Marquise  de  Litta,  Madame  Jules  Finger, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Caroline  Testout,  Heinrich  Schultheiss, 
La  France,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (largo,  good  bloom,  of  much 
substance),  White  Lady,  Comtosse  do  Ludre,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Dr.  Andry,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Horace  Vernet, 
Madame  Gabrielle  Luizet,  Thomas  Mills  (good),  Mrs.  Sharman 
Crawford,  Mario  Baumano,  Luly  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Comte  de 
Raimbaud,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  Second  row :  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  Magna  Charta,  Marcchal  Niel,  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  Monsieur  Noman,  Madame  Cusin,  K.  A.  Victoria, 
Captain  Hayward  (capital),  Mrs.  Paul,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  Hon. 
Edith  Gifford,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Marchioness  of  Dull'erin,  Lo 
Havre,  Ernest  Metz,  Helen  Keller,  Innocento  Firola,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Medea,  Su/.  .nue-Mario  Rodocanachi,  The  Bride,  and  Crown 
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Prince.  Third  row  :  Salamander,  Marchioness  of  Downshire, 
Auguste  Rigotard  (good).  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Marie  Verdier, 
Golden  Gate,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Muriel  Giahame,  Abel  Car- 
riere,  Bridesmaid,  Annie  Laxton,  Maman  Cochet,  Ed.  Andre, 
Madame  de  Wattevillo,  Prince  Arthur,  Margaret  Dickson 
(very  fine),  A.  K.  Williams,  Madame  Cadeau  Carney,  Madame 
Delville,  Madame  Bravy,  Et.  Levet,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Dr. 
Sewell  (good),  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  There  were 
four  other  exhibitors,  and  of  these  Messrs.  F.  Cant  <fc  Co.  were 
adjudged  2nd  ;  Ulrich  Brunner,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Dr. 
Andry,  Captain  Hay  ward,  Madame  Gabrielle  Luizet,  Marquise 
Litta,  Mario  Baumanu,  Margaret  Dickson,  Le  Havre,  J.  D. 
Pawle,  Mrs.  Jno.  Laing,  and  Countess  Folkestone,  were 
excellent  blooms  in  this-  stand.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Suns, 
Bedale,  who  won  premier  honours  in  this  class  in  1896  and 
1897,  were  3rd  this  season. 

Forty  distinct  varieties  (trebles). — ^r.  B.  R.  Cant  won  again 
in  this  class,  the  varieties  most  contributing  to  this  efl'ect 
being  La  France,  Mrs.  John  Laiug,  Marquise  Litta,  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  Madame  Gabrielle  Luizet,  Prince  Arthur,  La 
Fraicheur,  Suzanne-Marie  Rodocanachi,  Mrs.  Sharmau 
Crawford,  Golden  Gate,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Marie  Baumanu,  Caroline  Testout,  and  Ulrich  Brunner. 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  were  2nd,  and 
their  Roses,  though  smaller  generally,  were  even  and  good 
specimens.  It  contained  the  new  Hose,  Mrs.  Morrow,  a 
bloom  of  distinct  shade  and  pretty  form,  and  Mrs.  Bessie 
Brown,  another  new  one.  There  were  fine  blooms  of  Mrs. 
Sharman  Crawford,  and  of  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  a  new  Rose 
of  very  peculiar  tint.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  took  3rd  prize, 
and  won  it  from  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Messrs.  G.  Padl  &  Son, 
and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son. 

F-rty-eight  blooms,  distinct  varieties. — Messrs.  D.  Prior  & 
Sons  were  the  victors  in  this  struggle,  and  the  collection  of 
flowers  was  a  creditable  one.  The  varieties  in  the  exhibit 
were — Prince  Arthur,  Caroline  Testout,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mar- 
garet Dickson  (very  fine),  Marquise  Litta,  Marquis  of  Dufferin, 
Helen  Keller,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
■White  Lady  (good),  Dupuy  Jamain,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Chas. 
Darwin,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  La  France 
(^ood  bloom).  2nd  row :  K.  A.  Victoria,  Abel  Carriere, 
The  Bride,  Etienne  L^vet,  Madame  Luizet,  Comte  Rairnbaud, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  A.  K.  Williams  (exceedingly 
bright),  Magna  Charti,  Dr.  Andry,  Caroline  Kuster,  Prosper 
Laugier,  Alba  Rosea,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  and  an  extra 
class  bloom  of  Marie  Baumann.  3rd  row  :  Fisher  Holmes,  Marie 
Verdier,  Alfred  Colomb,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Duke  of  Fife, 
Margaret  Dickson,  Ed.  Andry,  Marchioness  of  Downshire, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Horace 
Vernet,  Cleopatra,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  E.  Y.  Teas,  and  Lady  M.  Fitawilliam.  Messrs. 
Townsend  &  Son,  Lower  Broadmeath,  Worcester,  were 
2nd  with  a  collection  that,  judged  at  a  glance,  would 
probably  have  been  placed  1st.  Extra-sized  specimens  there 
were  of  Caroline  Testout,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Etienne  Levet, 
Suzanne-M.  Rodocanachi,  Devoniensis,  Madame  de  Watteville, 
Madame  Gabrielle  Luizet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Heiurich  Schul- 
theiss,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Fisber  Holmes,  and  Jeannie 
Dickson.  Messrs.  Bcrrell  &  Co  ,  Cambridge,  won  3rd 
prize  from  Mr.  John  Mattock. 

Twenty-four  blooins,  distinct  varieties, — From  six  other  com- 
petitors Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  won 
1st  prize  in  this  class.  His  blooms  were  ot  capital  quality, 
even  in  size,  of  satisfactory  substance,  fredi  and  bright  in 
appearance,  and  an  easy  1st.  His  flowers  were  Caroline 
Testout,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  General  Jacqueminot,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Pride 
of  Waltham,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Etienne  Levet,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Chas.  Lamb,  Duke  of  Wellington,  La  France, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Helen  Keller,  Prince  Arthur,  Marie 
Baumann,  Duke  of  Teck,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  R.  A.  Victoria, 
and  Reynolds  Hole.  The  2nd  prize  collection  happened  to 
be  in  the  next  box,  and  was  from  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Ox'ord, 
consequently  the  lovely  Teas  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
exhibit.  Really  excellent  were  Sylph,  The  Bride,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Jean  Ducher,  Mme.  Hoste,  Muriel  Grahame,  Mar- 
chioness of  Downshire,  and  Mare"chal  Niel ;  3rd,  Messrs. 
Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath. 

Twenty-four  Treble,  distinct  varieties.—  Messrs.  D.  Prior  & 
Sons,  Colchester,  won  this  class  with  very  even,  bright 
flowers,  of  much  substance.  Particularly  good  were  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Marie  Baumann,  Magna  Charta,  Mme.  Gabrielle 
Luizet,  A.  K.  Williams,  La  France,  Frince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
Marquise  Litta,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
The  2nd  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford,  and 
the  Teas  again  were  conspicuous ;  Madame  Hoste,  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  Princess  of  Wales,  Captain  Hayward,  Golden 
Gate,  Rubens,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Bridesmaid  were 
the  beat  blooms.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  was  3rd,  and  there 
were  two  other  exhibitors  in  the  class. 

Tzcelve  blooms  distinct  (Dickson  Cup  class). — 1st,  2nd,  and 
3rd  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  for  the 
best  dozen  varieties  (single  blooms)  sent  out  by  this  firm 
from  the  Newtownards  nurseries.  In  this  class,  singularly 
enough,  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  the  donors  of  the  prize, 
there  being  four  other  collections.  The  variet  es  were  Mrs. 
Sharman  Crawford,  Helen  Keller,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Tom 
Wood,  Robert  Duncan,  Jeannie  Dickson,  Countess  of  Cale- 
don,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Killarney,  Ards  Rover,  Muriel 
Grahame,  and  Daisy.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  were  2nd,  and 
showed,  among  others,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Margaret  Dickson, 
Lady  Helen  Stewart,  and  Mrs.  Jas.  Wilson.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
took  3rd  prize. 


Twelve  distinct  varieties,  seven  trusses  oj  each. — These  blooms 
were  to  be  staged  in  twelve  vases  or  receptacles  other 
than  boxes.  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  of  Oxford,  showed  well. 
Some  of  the  varieties,  especially  the  Teas,  had  to  be  wired ; 
others  were  perfectly  erect  without  such  support.  The 
effect  was  decidedly  pretty,  but  the  exhibitor  should  have 
plainly  labelled  the  varieties.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
were  2nd,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  3rd. 

TEAS  AND  NOISETTES. 

Twenty  four  blooms,  distinct  varieties. — Teas  and  Noisettes 
generally,  were  of  considerable  size  and  substance.  Some  of 
them  by  reason  of  the  occasional  rains  and  winds,  lacked 
refinement.  There  were  four  exhibits  in  this  class,  and  the 
1st  prize  went  to  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford.  His  varieties 
were  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  (Medal  bloom),  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  Madame  de  Watteville  (a  very  pretty  bloom), 
Innoccnte  Pirola,  Marechal  Niel,  Rubens,  Mrs.  Pierrepont 
Morgan,  a  new  Rose  in  the  way  of  Madame  Cusin,  but  lighter. 
Cleopatra,  Anna  Olivier,  Irnest  Metz,  Francisca  Kruger,  The 
Fride,  Maman  Cochet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Amazone,  Madame  Hoste,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Monsieur  "Furtado,"  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Muriel 
Grahame,  Princess  Beatrice,  Golden  Gate  (very  good). 
2nd,  Messrs.  Prior  &.  Son,  Colchester,  who  also  showed  very 
well,  and  Ernest  Metz,  Maman  Cochet,  Cleopatra,  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  and  Catherine  Mermet,  may  be  specially 
mentioned  as  line  bloons.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  beat  Messrs.  Cant 
&  Co.  for  3rd  place. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties. — Mr.  J.  Mattock  led  in 
this  class,  and  showed  some  good  blooms,  but  there  were  no 
names  attached  to  them  Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge, who  were  2nd,  showed  fairly  well ;  and  Messrs. 
Townsend  &  Sons,  Worcester,  beat  the  other  exhibitors  for 
3rd  place. 

Eighteen  distinct  varieties  (trebles).—  This  class  made  a  really 
beautiful  display,  and  the  1st  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  G. 
Prince,  Oxford.  He  had  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  (very  fine), 
Souvenir  de  S.  A  Prince,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  The  Bride, 
Innocente  Pirola,  Luciole,  Souvenu- d'Elise  Vardon,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Cleopatra,  Madame  Cusin,  Frincess  of  Wales,  Rubens 
(capital),  Marshal  Niel,  Ernest  Metz  (very  good),  Medea, 
Bridesmaid  (a  beautiful  colour),  Marie  Van  Houtt-*,  and 
Devoniensis.  Messrs.  Prior  &  Sox,  Colchester  also  showed 
very  finely,  their  exhibit  being  composed  of  very  pretty  even 
blooms.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  beat  Mr.  J.  Mattock  for 
3rd  place. 

GARDEN  OR  DECORATIVE  ROSES. 

The  date  of  the  metropolitan  show  was  exactly  uitable  to 
the  pretty  Roses  of  this  section. 

Twenty-six  distinct  varieties,  not  fewer  than  three  trasses  of 
each-  -Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  1st  in  this  class, 
which,  as  usual,  made  a  gorgeous  display  of  colour,  and  the 
sprays  were  made  up  with  fine  taste  and  finish.  Some  of  the 
best  varieties  were  Amy  Robsart,  a  large,  single,  rose- 
coloured  variety  ;  Dawn,  an  extra  large,  warm-coloured, 
new  Rose,  exhibited  at  the  Palace  last  year ;  Camoens,  a 
very  pretty  Rose  when  about  half  open;  Marquis  of  Salibury, 
deep  crimson,  semi-double  Rose  ;  Alba,  a  large  single,  pare 
white  flower  ;  Janet's  Pride,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Sweet 
Briars ;  Crimson  Rambler,  Morlett,  Paquerette,  a  white 
button-hole  Rose ;  L'Ideal,  a  very  distinct  bronzy-red  Ro3e ; 
Royal  Scarlet,  a  new  single  Rose,  of  exceeding  bright  scarlet ; 
Rugosa  fimbriata ;  Una,  a  new  large,  single,  cream-flowered 
hybrid  ;  Polyantha  Perle  d'Or,  and  several  Moss  Roses. 
Messrs.  J.  Cooling  &  Son,  Bath,  who  always  exhibit  these 
charming  garden  Roses  finely,  were  2nd,  with  a  beautiful  lot, 
in  which  the  varieties  were  slightly  different,  but  not  greatly 
less  showy. 

Eighteen  distinct  varieties,  not  fewer  than  three  trusses  of  each, 
were  best  from  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  and  in  his  selection  of  varie- 
ties secured  a  fair  representation  of  the  various  sections. 
The  best  were  Janet's  Pride,  Ma  Capucine,  W.  A.  Richardson, 
Madame  Falcot,  &c.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  capital  as  2nd  prize 
exhibitor,  making  a  specialty  of  the  Moss  Roses. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties  of  slngle-jloicered  Roses  in  trusses  of 
not  ftwir  thanthree  blooms. — Messrs.  G.  Coolini;  &  Son,  Bath, 
won  this  class,  and  the  exhibit  was  exceedingly  attractive. 
The  varieties  were  Rugosa  albi,  Yellow  Austrian  Briar, 
humilus  X  rugosa,  Andersoni,  macrantha,  Paul's  Single 
White,  Himalaica,  pisocarpa,  Lucy  Ashton,  Cooling's  Single 
Crimson  Beddtr,  and  villosa  nivea.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons, 
Cheshunt,  showed  well  for  2nd  prize. 

Button-hole  Roses. — The  best  exhibit  of  ninedistinct  varieties 
of  Roses  suitable  for  button-holes,  to  be  shown  in  v  ses,  was 
from  Mr.  Geo.  Prince.  These  were  very  pretty  indeed,  and 
scarcely  less  so  was  a  collection  from  Mr.  J.  Mattock. 

Sprays  of  Roses.—  These  were  made  tastefully,  and  were 
suitable  for  laiies'  wear.  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Colchester,  won 
1st  prize,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  was  2nd. 

OPEN  CLASSES. 

Twelve  blooms  of  Hybrid  Teas  distinct.— Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  won 
1st  honours  in  the  class,  staging  the  following  varieties,  La 
France,  White  Lady,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  (a  very  bright  hand- 
some bloom  of  this  distinct  variety),  K.  A.  Victoria,  Lady  M. 
Fitzwilliam,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Autoine  Rivoire,  Catherine 
Test  ait,  Souvenir  de  President  Carnot,  La  Fraicheur,  Clara 
Watson,  and  Marquise  Litta,  the  colour  of  which  was  exceed- 
ingly bright.  Messrs.  J.  Prior  &  Son,  who  were  2nd,  had 
very  fine  blooms  of  La  Fraicheur,  Countess  of  Caled  n,  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.    Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  took  3rd  prize. 


Twelve  blooms  of  any  Yellow  Rose.— Maria  van  Houtte,  shown 
by  Messrs.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester,  was  awarded  1st  prize  in 
this  class,  and  the  quality  of  these  blooms  w«is  very  good. 
Mr.  G.  Prince  was  2nd,  with  excellent  Marechal  Niel;  and 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  fc  Sons,  Newtownards,  3rd,  with  Maiio 
van  Houtte.    There  were  seven  competitors. 

Twelve  blooms  of  any  white  Rose.-Thelst  prize  in  this  class 
went  to  Mr.  G  Prince,  Oxford,  for  an  exhibit  of  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  the  blooms  being  of  good  size,  but  disfigured 
slightly  by  rain.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  followed 
with  pretty  blooms  of  Margaret  Dickson;  and  The  Bride, 
shown  by  A.  H.  Gray,  Esq.,  Beaulieu,  Bath,  was  3rd.  There 
were  twelve  exhibitors. 

Twelve  blooms  of  any  light  or  dark  crimson  Rose. —Mr.  C 
Turner,  Slough,  was  a  fine  1st  here,  with  a  dozen  highly- 
coloured  substantial  blooms  of  Ulrich  Brunner.  There  wero 
ten  competitors.  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Sons  were  2nd  with 
good  Gustave  Piganeau  ;  and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  were 
3rd  with  Horace  Vernet. 

Twtlve  blooms  of  any  light  pink  or  rose-coloured  Rose. — Mr.  B. 
R  Cant  won  with  twelve  blooms  o'  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  exhi- 
biting splendid  colour,  and  some  of  them  of  capital  quality. 
The  same  variety  secured  iud  prize  for  Messrs.  Alexander 
Dickson  &  Son  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  with  a  collection  of 
blooms  of  the  variety  Mrs.  John  Laing,  was  3rd.  There  were 
ten  other  collections. 

Twelve  blooms  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette.— Mr.  G.  Prince 
showed  marvellously  well  coloured  blooms  of  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  not  lacking  in  size.  Rubens,  shown  by  Meserj. 
Townsend  &  Sons,  were  2nd  (rather  small.) ;  and  Messrs 
Prior  &  Son,  who  showed  the  same  variety,  were  3rd. 
There  were  ten  competitors. 

NEW  ROSES. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  won  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  being  the  best 
dozen  of  this  variety  in  the  show ;  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  & 
Sons  followed,  with  Ulster ;  and  Rev.  Alan  Chcales,  from 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt,  was  3rd. 

Twelvebloo»isof  new  Roses,  distinct  varieties. — Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
was  again  1st,  choosing  for  exhibition  the  following  varieties  : 
— Mavourneen,  Beaute"  Lyonnaise,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mrs. 
Rumsey,  Helen  Keller,  Souvenir  de  President  Carnot, 
Empress  Alexandra  (poor  bloom),  Madame  Cadeau  Ramey, 
Tom  Wood,  Antoine  Rivoire,  Marguerite  Appert,  and  Sou- 
venir de  Jeanne  Cabaud  ;  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  wero 
2nd,  and  included  a  capital  bloom  of  Mrs.  Mawley,  which  in 
this  case  was  peculiarly  pretty  in  tint,  also  one  of  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant;  Messrs.  Paul  &,  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  3rd. 

Three  trusses  of  any  new  seedling  Rose  or  distinct  sport. — 
Messrs.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  were  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  the  National  Rose  Society's  Gold  Medal  for  a  new  white 
hjbrid  Tea  Rose  named  Purity,  which  gained  a  card  of 
commendation  at  the  Portsmouth  show  last  year.  At  first 
glance  it  would  appear  pure  white,  but  looking  into  the  bud 
there  is  a  very  faint  blush.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons  showed 
their  hybrid  Rose  Una  in  this  class.  It  is  a  large  single- 
flowered  variety,  with  pale  cream  or  white  flowers.  Mr. 
Geo.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  exhibited  in  this  class  a  sport  from 
L'Ide'al,  of  dis-.inct  shade  of  colour,  and  named  Jubilation. 

MEDAL  ROSES. 
The  best  bloom  of  a  Tea  or  Noisette  was  of  the  same  variety 
in  the  amateur's  as  in  the  nurserymen's  section.  'I  his  was 
Comtesse  do  Na-laillac,  in  the  amateur's  class,  shown  by 
A.  Hill  Grav,  Esq.  ;  and  in  the  nurserymen's  by  that  excel- 
lent cultivator  of  Tea  and  Nuisette  Roses,  Mr.  Gto.  Prince. 
The  best  bloom  of  a  H.T.  was  a  good  one  of  White  Lady,  in 
the  amateur's  hection,  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame  ;  and  of  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  in  the  nurserymen's  3lasses,  from  Mr.  B.  Cant. 
Mr.  E.  B.  LiNDSELLhadthe  medal  for  the  best  H.P.,  for  abloom 
of  Mrs,  Jno.  Laing  ;  and  a  large  bloom  of  Gustave  Piganeau, 
shown  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  Townsend  &  Son,  was  the  best 
bloom  in  the  nurserymen's  classes. 

AMATEURS. 

The  competition  in  this  section  was  well  contested  genc- 
ral'y,  many  of  the  blooms  showing  great  excellence,  though 
in  some  classes  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  season  hag 
somewhat  militated  against  the  full  development  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  flowers. 

In  tin:  class  for  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  open  to 
alt  Amateurs,  some  six  competitors  entered  the  lists,  the 
premier  award  falling  to  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  Bearton, 
Hitchin,  in  whose  stand  were  good  blooms  of  Ulrich  Brun- 
ner, S.  -  M.  Rodocanachi,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Gustave 
Piganeiu,  Captain  Hayward,  Mrs.  Grant  (in  excellent  condi- 
tion), Charles  Turner,  Madame  Cusin,  Comte  Raimbaud, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Xavier  Olibo,  Ernest  Metz,  and  Dupuy 
Jamain.  The  2nd  prize  fell  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
whose  stand  was  but  slightly  inferior,  good  blooms  being1 
shown  of  Marie  Baumann,  full,  and  of  fine  form  ;  La  France 
Helen  Keller,  beautiful  in  form  and  bright  in  colour ;  Mrs. 
Sharman  Crawford,  a  fine,  bold,  rosy  pink ;  Prince  Arthur, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Charles  Lefebvre,  large,  and  of  good 
colour ;  General  Jacqueminot,  and  Mrs.  John  Laing.  The 
3rd  was  awarded  to  S.  P.  Budd,  Esq.,  Gay  Street,  Bath,  who 
had  some  excellent  blooms,  and  several  that  were  altogether 
deficient  in  good  quality.  Among  his  best  were  Alfred 
Colomb,  Dupuy  Jamain,  A.  K.  Williams  (superb  in  colour 
and  fine  in  form),  Marie  Baumann,  and  Captain  Christy. 

In  the  Class  for  twenty-four  blooms  distinct,  open  only  to  those 
who  have  not  wan  the  Champion  Challenge  Trophy  within  the 
last  tc,i  years,  the  competition  was  keen,  and  good  blooms 
were  apparent  in  most  of  tuo  stands  ;  the  1st  prize  was  won 
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by  F.  W.  Flight,  whose  blooms  were  of  good  quality, 
throughout,  even  and  showy.  Among  the  most  prominent 
were  White  Lady,  Ulrich  Brunner  (rich  and  full),  Margaret 
Dickson,  Charles  Salter,  Jeannie  Dickson  (large  and  clear), 
Etienne  Levet,  La  France,  Captain  Hay  ward,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliain,  Htlen  Keller, 
and  A.  K.  Williams  ;  the  2nd  was  taken  by  R.  E.  West,  Esq., 
Reigate,  with  a  very  good  stand,  the  blooms  being  regular 
in  size  and  very  fresh ;  Captain  Hay  ward,  Mrs.  Sharman 
Crawford,  Charles  Lamb,  Etienne  Levet,  Dupuy  Jamain,  La 
France,  Charles  Lefebvre,  A.  K  Williams  (of  a  mobt  vivid 
colour),  Comte  Raimbaud,  and  Madame  Victor  Verdier  being 
amongst  the  most  noticeable  ones.  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Leather- 
head  (gr.,  Mr.W.  Mease),  came  in  3rd,  with  a  very  meritorious 
lot,  good  blooms  being  shown  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  (a  bright 
rosy-pink),  Count  Raimbaud,  Gustave  Piganeau  Souve  ir 
d'un  Ami,  Bfaurice  Bernardin,  Madame  Gabrielle  Luizet, 
and  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon  (very  line  and  full). 

In  the  class  for  twelve  dis'inct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each, 
E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  was  awarded  1st  prize,  his  stand  con- 
taining very  attractive  and  good  flowers,  the  best  being 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Captain  Hayward, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Helen  Keller,  and  S.-M.  Rodocanachi.  The 
2nd  was  taken  by  T.  B.  Hayward,  Esq.,  Woodhatch  Lodge, 
Reigate  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  J.  Salter),  whose  blooms,  though  some- 
what smaller,  were  fresh  and  bright ;  here  were  remarked 
Violet  Bouyer  (a  lovely  flower),  M.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Madame 
Gabrielle  Luizet,  Madame  Hoste  (good  in  colour  and  form\ 
Charles  Lefebvre  and  Exposition  de  Brie ;  the  3rd  was 
awarded  to  Col.  J.  H.  Pitt,  Turkey  Court,  Maidstone,  whose 
blooms  of  General  Jacqueminot,  Caroline  Teatout,  and 
Margaret  Jackson  were  among  the  best. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  Rose  except  Teas  or 
Noisettes,  C.  J.  Graham,  Esq.,  Wrydeland,  Leatherhead,  was 
1st,  showing  White  Lady,  a  very  choice  flower  of  good  form 
and  substance ;  a  shade  of  pale  blush,  however,  was  very 
noticeable  in  all  the  flowers.  2nd,  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq., 
with  Horace  Vernet,  whose  blooms  were  large  and  bright ; 
and  S.  P.  Budd  was  3rd,  with  Caroline  Testout,  very  large 
and  full. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms  distinct,  open  to  growers  of  less 
than  2000  plants. — Eleven  stands  were  put  up,  and  some  very 
good  blooms  were  shown,  the  premier  position  was  taken  by 
Conway  Jones,  Esq..  Hucclecote,  Gloucester,  whose  blooms 
of  Gustave  Piganeau,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Paul,  Turn  Wood,  Horace 
Vernet,  and  Jeannie  Dickson  were  of  first-class  quality. 
E.  M.  Bathur.st,  Esq.,  Devine  Park,  Horsham,  was  2nd  with 
a  good  sta' d  containing  fine  Camille  Bernardin,  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  Marie  Baumann,  and  Duk»  of  Edinburgh;  3rd, 
R.  E.  West,  Esq.,  Reigate,  whose  Xavier  Olibo,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and  Captain  Hayward,  were  the 
more  noticeable  blooms. 

For  three  blooms  each  of  eight  distinct  varitie*. — R.  E.  West, 
E-q,  was  1st  with  Earl  Dufferin,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford, 
General  Jackson,  and  Captain,  among  his  best.  The  2nd  fell 
to  P.  G.  C.  Burnard,  Esq.,  Reigate,  who  had  a  very  clean 
and  neat  lot.  The  3rd  going  to  W.  C.  Romaine,  Esq  , 
Windsor. 

Five  stands  were  put  up  for  nine  blooms  of  any  Ros',  except 
Teas  or  Koisettes.  -  Here,  E.  M.  Bethune,  Denne  Park,  Hor- 
sham (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Harris),  came  well  to  the  fore,  shewing 
good  blooms  of  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria ;  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Berners,  narkstead  Rectory,  Ipswich  (gr.,  Mr.  Cook), 
coming  2nd  with  nice  blooms  of  Margaret  Dickson ;  3rd 
being  taken  by  P.  G.  C.  Burnard,  Esq.,  with  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

In  the  dais  for  heel 0 .  blooms  distinct,  open  only  to  growers  of 
fewer  than  1000  plants,  of  the  varieties  found  ia  the  National 
Ito'e  Society's  "  Catalogue  of  Exhibition  Roses,1'  including  Teas 
and  Noisettes.  —There  were  nine  competitive  stands.  The  1st 
prize  fell  to  G.  MoUles,  Esq  ,  Hitchin,  Herts,  whose  collec- 
tion was  very  bright  and  attractive,  and  good  blooms  gene- 
rally, the  more  prominent  ones  being  Prince  AHhur,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Caroline  Testout,  very  fine ;  A.  K.  Williams, 
Horace  Vernet,  Maman  Ccchet,  and  Captain  Hayward ; 
R.  F.  Hobbs,  Worcester,  who  came  2nd,  showed  Heinrich 
Schultheiss,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Jean  Ducher,  and  La  France. 

In  tlie  class  for  nine  blooms,  distinct,  open  only  to  growers  of 
fetter  than  5  0  plants,  J.  C.  Trueman,  Oakland*,  Swanley,  was 
awarded  the  Challenge  Cup  and  1st  place  in  competition 
with  eight  others.  Among  his  best  were  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Madame  Gabrielle  Luizet  and  Maurice  Bernardin;  2nd,  H. 
Foster,  North  Street,  Ashford,  with  large  blooms,  some  of 
them  rather  over  blown.  His  best  were  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  and  Annie  Olivier.  R.  W.  Bowyer, 
Esq  ,  Haileybury,  was  3rd. 

For  a  Stand  of  six  blooms,  distinct. ~  1st,  G.  A.  Hammond, 
Esq.,  his  La  France,  Dupuy  Jamain,  S.-M.  Rodocanachi,  Earl 
of  Dufferin,  Margaret  Dickson  (good),  and  Victor  Hugobeingall 
excellent.  2nd,  R.Cootc,  Esq.,  Woodthorpe,  Stonebridge  Park, 
who  had  capital  and  fresh  flowers  of  Margaret  Dickson, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Caroline 
Testout,  Mrs.  R.  Sharman  Crawford,  and  Viscountess 
Folkestone.  W.  D.  Freshfield,  Esq.,  Reigate,  came  in  3rd, 
with  a  very  good  lot.    There  were  six  competitors. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct.— In  this  class,  the  1st  prize  and  the 
Ramsay  Cup  fell  to  G.  Moule,  Esq.,  Hitchin.  This  was  a 
very  good  class,  and  good  blooms  ruled  in  the  winning  stands. 
In  the  premier  stand  there  were  fine  flowers  of  Hon.  Edith 
Gifford,  Madame  Hoste,  Anne  Olivier,  A.  K.  Williams,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Rubens,  and  Exposition  de  Brie  ;  2nd,  L.  Parry, 
Esq.,  Stamford  House,  Dorchester,  who  had  Marechal  Niel, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  among  his  most  promi- 
nent blooms;  3rd  fell  to  E.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Rosedale,  Sidcup, 


whose  stand  was  very  good,  having  in  good  form  Captain 
Hayward,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  Dr.  Andry.  Ten  com- 
peted. 

For  triplets,  four  distinct  varitti'S,  eight  competed.  This  was 
an  interesting  class,  and  the  1st  prize  fell  to  E.  Wilkins, 
Esq.,  who  had  good  blooms  of  Dupuy  Jamain,  La  France, 
Madame  Gabrielle  Luizet,  and  Kaieerin  Augusta  Victoria  ; 
2nd,  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Shirley  Cottage,  Croydon,  who  showed 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Gustave  Piganeau,  and  La 
France.  J.  H.  Scott-Tuoklr,  Headington  Vicarage,  Oxford, 
was  3rd,  with  Anne  Olivier,  Gusta~e  Piganeau,  La  France, 
and  Duke  of  Wellington. 

G.  W.  Cook,  Esq.,  The  Briar,  Finchley,  was  1st  for  six 
blooms  of  any  Rose  except  Teas  and  Noisettes,  showing 
very  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  2nd,  L.  Parry,  Esq., 
Dorchester,  for  good  flowers  of  White  Lady ;  and  the  3rd, 
E.  Wilkins,  Es  \.,  for  Gabrielle  Luizet  in  very  fine  form. 

For  ttcelve  blooms,  distinct,  open  to  alt  Annteurs,  there 
were  seven  contestants,  the  1st  place  being  taken  by  0.  G. 
Orpen,  Esq.,  Colchester.  Good  blooms  were  present  in  all 
these  stands,  and  especially  noticeable  in  the  premier  stand 
were  blooms  of  Margaret  Dickson,  A.  K.  Williams,  lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Souvenir 
D'Elise  Vardon,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Marquis  Litta ; 
2nd,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  who  had  in  good  form  La 
France,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  and  Caroline 
Testout ;  3rd,  P.  G.  C.  Burnard,  with  a  good  boxful. 

Nine  distinct,  to  include  not  more  than  four  varieliei  of  Teas 
or  Noisettes,  seven  trusses  of  each,  space  occupied  by  an  exhibit 
not  to  exceed  5  feet  by  4  feet,  and  the  blooms  to  be  set  u  a  in  vases. 
— The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  the  only  competitor,  who 
was  awarded  1st  prize.  His  blooms  consisted  of  La  France, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Comtesss  de  Nadaillac,  Ciroline  Testout,  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Grant,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami. 

Thirteen  stands  ic ere  put  up  in  the  class  for  six  blooms,  die- 
tinct,  open  only  to  amateurs  who  have  never  won  a  prize  at  an 
exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society, — J.  Carter,  Esq.,  Mill 
House,  Halstead,  came  well  to  the  fore,  having  very  nice 
Niphetos,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Duke  of  Edir- 
burgh.  G.  V.  A.  Schofield,  Esq.,  was  2nd;  and  J.  Hunt, 
Esq.,  3rd. 

For  six  blooms  not  less  than  four  varieties.— J.  Hentok, 
Esq.,  Batheaston,  was  well  to  the  front,  having  good  examples 
of  Duke  of  Wellington,  Horace  Vernot,  Cleopatra,  and 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria.  J.  Hunt,  Esq.,  was  2nl,  with 
Margaret  Dickson  and  Madame  Bruneau  among  his  best 
flowers.  The  3rd  was  taken  by  F.  Valestine,  Esq.,  Cistle 
Rising,  King's  Lynn,  showing  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Annie 
Die*  son,  Grace  Darling,  and  Vijountess  Folkestone. 

For  six  blooms,  confined  to  amateurs  wJio  have  j  tine  I  the 
N.R  S.  since  the  last  Crys'al  Palace  Rose  Show. — Five  stands 
were  put  up  in  this  class.  G.  Moore,  Es>q.,  Ly minster, 
Arundel,  was  1st,  showin?  blooms  of  Madame  Lambard,  Hon. 
Edith  Gifford,  Captain  Hayward,  and  Magna  Charta  among 
his  best;  2nd,  B.  J.  March,  Claygate,  Surrey. 

For  six  blooms,  distinct,  grown  within  8  miles  of  Charing  Cros.*. 
— G.  W.  Cook,  Esq.,  came  well  to  the  fore,  his  blooms  being 
clear,  full,  and  fresh,  the  best  being  Caroline  Testout, 
Captain  Hayward,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  and  Madame  Chauvry  ;  2nd,  A.  C.  Gif- 
ford, Esq.,  Tennyson  Road,  South  Norwood,  who  had  a 
splendid  bloom  of  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Jeannie  Dickson, 
Captain  Christy,  Lady  A.  Hill  as  his  best;  J.  Batpman, 
Esq  ,  Rose  Vale,  Archway  Road,  Holloway,  was  3rd.  There 
were  six  competitors  here. 

In  tlie  class  for  sic  blooms  of  new  Roes,  distinct,  five  stands 
were  observed.  1st,  Conway  Jones,  Esq.,  Gloucester,  whose 
blooms  were  very  good,  and  consisted  of  Tom  Wood,  Sylph, 
Princess  de  Venosa,  Helen  Keller,  Marjorie,  and  Mrs.  J. 
Grant.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Ksj.,  Colchester,  was  2nd,  with  good 
flowers  of  Enchantress,  Francis  Debreil,  White  MarScbal 
Niel,  Mavourneen,  Mis.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Helen  Keller. 
J.  H.  Pemberton  was  3rd,  who  had  good  blooms  of  Souvenir 
de  President  Carnot,  Merrie  England,  and  Antoine  Rivoire 
as  his  best. 

In  the  Tea  and  Noisette  sections  some  very  good  stands  wire 
staged.  For  eighteen  blooms  di  tinct,  A.  H.  Gray,  Esq.,  Bath, 
was  the  winner  of  1st  prize,  beating  four  other  competitors. 
Here  we  noticed  specially  good  blooms  of  Jules  Finger,  Alba 
rosea,  Maman  Cochet,  Ernest  Metz,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  8ouvenir  d'un  Ami,  Bridesmaid, 
Comtosse  de  Panisse,  Peter  Gifford,  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  Medea,  Catherine  Mermet,  Cleopatra,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Comtesso  de  Nadaillac  (very  fine,  awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  as  the  best  Tea  in  the  amateur  section),  The  Bride, 
and  Marechal  Niel.  Conway  Jones,  Esq.,  was  a  close  2nd, 
who  had  splendid  flowers  amongst  others  of  Catherine  Mer- 
met, Marechal  Niel,  Cleopatra,  Madame  Custn,  Bridesmaid, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Innocente  Pirola,  Madame  Hoste,  Maman 
Cochet,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac;  the  3rd  was  taken  by 
O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  whose  blooms,  though  somewhat  smaller, 
were  fresh  and  clean.  Among  his  most  worthy  were  Anna 
Olivier,  Francisca  Kruger,  Cathorine  Mermet,  and  Jean 
Ducher. 

For  twelve  distinct  Teas  and  Noisettes  open  to  all  amateurs 
irrespective  of  the  number  of  plants  they  grow. — Seven  stands 
were  put  up:  this  was  a  good  class,  and  the  stands  were 
very  close,  the  1st  being  awarded  to  A.  H.  Gray,  Esq.,  whose 
blooms  of  Alba  rosea,  Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride,  Maman 
Cochet,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  Marshal  Noil,  were  very 
prominent.  A.  Tatk  Esq.,  Leatherhead,  was  a  good  2nd, 
having  fine  blooms  of  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  do  S.  A. 
Prince,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Carolino 


Kuster,  and  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon ;  the  3rd  fell  to  A.  M. 
Bethune,  Esq, 

For  eight  distinct  Tea  and  Noisettes,  three  blooms  of  each.— 
A.  II.  Gray  was  again  1st,  with  very  fresh  and  full  blooms 
of  The  Bride,  Princess  of  Wales,  Madame  Hoste,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Marechal  Niel,  Ernest  Metz, 
and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  ;  S.  P.  Budd,  Bath,  was  2nd ; 
and  Col.  J.  H.  Pitt,  Maidstone,  3rd  ;  this  class  was  a  very 
attractive  one. 

For  nine  blooms  of  any  one  variety.  Tea  and  Noisettes.— A.  H. 
Gray  wai  1st,  with  very  fine  blooms,  clean,  full,  and  fresh, 
of  Catherine  Mermet;  S.  P.  Budd,  2nd,  with  Madame  Hoste 
in  splendid  condition ;  E.  M.  Bethune  3rd,  with  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac  in  fine  lorm  also. 

In  the  c'&ss  open  only  to  growers  of  less  than  500  plants  of  Teas 
and  Noisettes,  Jor  twelve  blooms  distinct.— Con  way  Jonej,  Esq., 
whs  1st  with  a  good  stand,  in  which  were  splendid  bloima  cf 
Souvenir  do  S.  A.  Prince,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  The 
Bride,  Cleopitra,  Madame  Cusin,  Bridesmaid,  and  Innocente 
Piroli;  the  2nd  was  taken  by  R  F.  Hobbs,  Esq.,  Worcester, 
amongst  these  Roses  being  wonderfully  fine  blooms  of  Mare* 
chal  Niel,  and  good  ones  of  Anna  Olivier,  Niphetos,  an! 
Madame  de  Watteville  ;  A.  Evans,  fc'sq  ,  Maratou,  Oxford,  was 
3rd,  with  a  good  stand. 

For  nine  blooms,  distinct. — Six  stands  were  put  up,  th3 
1st  prize  going  to  J.  T.  &traxub,  Esq.,  Aldermoston,  whose 
best  were  Madame  Lambard,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  The  Bride 
and  Maman  Cochet;  E.  MA.wr.Gy,  Esq,  Berkhamsted,  was 
2nd  ;  and  Miss  Paker,  Reigate,  3rd. 

A  capital  lot  entered  in  the  class  for  nine  <listinct  blooms,  open 
only  to  growers,  of  less  than  20)  plants  of  Teas  and  Noise'tes. — 
Here  Mahbon  Whits,  Esq.,  Bclgrave  Avenue,  Leicester,  was 
1st,  beating  nine  other  exhibitors;  his  blooms  of  Caroline 
Kuster,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  and  Princess  of  Wales  were 
especially  good.  Close  up  was  A.  Munt,  Esq.,  Slough,  2nd, 
with  good  flowers  of  Maman  Cochet  and  Muriel  Grahanie  ; 
the  third  was  taken  by  W.  D.  Freshfield,  Esq.,  Reigate, 
wi'h  good  forms  and  very  fresh  blooms. 

For  six  blooms  in  the  same  section.  — Six  stands  were  pi'  up, 
the  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans,  Isle  of  Wight,  being  1st;  G.  E.  Tmn- 
man,  Esq.,  close  up,  2nd,  with  very  choice  bloom?;  aud 
R.  W.  Bowyer,  Esq.,  3rd. 

In  the  class  for  four  distinct  varie'Us,  Teas  and  Noi&lte&i 
three  blooms  of  each,  nine  stands  were  shown,  and  were 
noticeable  all  through  for  freshness  ;  the  1st  fell  to  Conway 
Jones  ;  and  2nd,  to  R.  E.  West,  Es  [.,  Reigate. 

For  tix  bloomt  of  any  one  vari*ty.— Conw ay  Jones  was 
awarded  1st  with  a  capital  1  >t  of  Mirechal  Niel ;  L.  Parrv, 
Esq.,  2nd,  with  Hon.  Edith  Gifford. 

For  six  distinct  virie  ie  ,  'even  trusset  of  each. — O.  G.  Orpb  ', 
Esq.,  came  in  1st,  with  fine  blooms  of  Anna  Olivier,  Ma  iamj 
Van  Houtte,  aud  Souvenir  d'un  Ami;  2nd,  A.  Evans,  Esj., 
Oxford. 

For  six  blooms  in  not  le*s  than  three  varieties,  Teas  and 
Noisettes,  open  only  to  amateurs  who  have  never  won  a  prize  m 
an  exhibition  of  the  Notional  Rose  Society. — Some  eight  lots  were 
put  up,  the  1st  prizj  being  awarded  to  J.  Hintun,  E-q.,  Bath- 
easton, who  had  in  fine  c  ndition  Souvenir  d'uu  Ami,  Mede  i. 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Princ^,  Princess  of  Wales,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  and  Catherine  Mermet;  and  J.  Carte*,  Mil 
House,  Halstead,  was  2nd. 

In  the  section  forgardm  or  decorative  Roses,  for  twelve  distinct 
varieties,  not  less  titan  three  trusses  of  each,  space  occupied  not  to 
exceei  5  feet  by  3  feet,  all  hybrid  perpetual,  except  tingl-- 
flowtred  varieties  to  be  excluded,  and  all  Teas  ",id  Noisettes  and 
hybrid  Teas  mentioned  in  the  National  Hose  Society's  Catalogue 
of  Exhibition  Roses  al>o  excluded,'  Moss,  Provence,  and  other 
x  immer-dowering  Ro*es  may  be  included. — In  this  class  A. 
Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  was  1st,  showing  lino 
clusters  in  bottles  on  a  stage  covered  with  black  velvet,  the 
bottles  so  dropped  through  holes  as  to  be  entirely  hidden  ; 
here  were  fine  clusters  of  W.  A.  Richardson,  Rosa  Mundi, 
Coupe  d'Hebe-,  Safrauo,  Perlo  d'Or,  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
Gustave  Regis,  Red  Damask,  Bardon  Job,  and  others— a  very 
interesting  exhibit.  The  2nd  prize  fell  to  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Femberton,  who  had  a  very  fine  collection,  stiged  in  glass 
vases.    Six  collections  were  shown  in  this  class. 

For  nine  distinct  varieties,  not  less  than  three  trusses  of  each, 
space  occupied  not  to  exceed  I  feet  by  3  feet.  -  Mrs.  A.  F.  Perkins, 
Oak  Dene,  Holm  wood,  Dorking,  was  1st,  having  good 
clusters,  among  which  wo  observed  L'Amicus,  Madame 
Plantier,  W.  A  Richardson,  and  Paul's  Crimson  Pillar.  Miss 
Dorothy  A.  Nesfield,  Shadwell,  Speldhurst,  was  2nd,  with 
a  very  good  lot.  O.  G.  Orpen  was  1st  for  twelve  vases  of 
Lord  Peuzance's  Sweet  Briars  in  not  fewer  than  six  varietios 
and  not  more  than  seven  trussos  in  a  vase,  a  very  interesting 
display,  F.  W.  Campion,  Reigate,  was  2nd  with  a  nico 
collection  also. 

In  the  Decorative  Section  open  only  to  Lady  Amateurs  who  are 
either  Subscribers  to  tlie  National  Rose  Society,  or  are  members  of 
the  family  of  any  Amateur  Subscriber,  for  a  vase  of  cut  Roses 
lightly  arranged  wthany  cut  foliage,  Ferns  or  grasses,  the  vast  to 
be  an  upright  ornament,  having  only  one  receptacle  for  jlower?. 
— Miss  O.  G.  Orpen  was  1st  with  a  very  beautiful  vaso  of 
Anna  Olivier  lightly  pUced  and  arranged,  with  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  and  grasses  ;  and  Mrs.  E.  Mawlev  was  2nd. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co  ,  Kilnfield  Gardons,  Colchester, 
amongst  a  collection  of  hardy  bulbous  flowers,  had  many 
varieties  of  Lilium  Thunbergianum,  including  the  deeply- 
coloured  L.  T.  Van  Houtte,  and  the  distinctly  pretty  Prince 
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of  Orango  ;  L.  Washingtunianuni  purpureum,  a  spotted 
vaiiety  of  this  species  ;  the  handsome  L.  aura  turn  Wittei, 
with  rich  yellow  vein  through  centre  of  each  segment  ; 
L.  Browni,  L.  Hansoni,  were  noticed.  Also  Brodiieas,  Irises 
Calochortuses  of  the  Venustus  strain,  and  L.  rubcllum. 

A  grand  show  of  Carinas  (Indian  Shot),  in  pots,  was  made 
by  Messrs.  H.  Cannkll  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  in  a  style  of 
group  now  becoming  familiar  at  the  summer  exhibitions. 
Some  of  the  varieties  that  showed  to  greatest  advantage 
were  Madame  Crozy,  Kmilo  Thomap,  Milne-  Redhead, 
Souvenir  d'Antoine  Crozy,  and  Aurore.  Altogether  there 
were  some  forty  varieties. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  ife  Son,  Woking,  Surrey,  had  mis- 
cellancous  hardy  Qowers  and  cut  Roses ;  some  of  the  latter 
were  of  admirable  quality,  as  Captain  Christy,  Karl  of  Pem- 
broke, Ulrich  Bru nner,  Jean  Cherpin,  Duchess  do  Moray, 
and  others.  The  new  Campanula  mirabltis  was  again  shown. 
Mr.  W.  Spooner,  Arthur  Bridge  Nursery,  Woking,  staged  a 
number  of  good  Rose  blooms  in  boxes. 

Messrs.  Dobeie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  and  Orpitgton, 
Kent,  had  a  fine  display  of  Violas  in  sprays,  and  of  Sweet 
Peas  in  bunches.  Some  of  the  best  and  newest  of  the  Sweet 
Peas  were  Chancellor,  pink  ;  Colonist,  rose-coloured  ;  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  white  with  slight  blush  ;  Lady  Mary  Came, 
a  very  bright  flower  ;  and  Lady  Nina  Balfour,  pale  lilac. 

Messrs.  Laxton,  nurserymen,  tedford,  staged  baskets  of 
Strawberries  of  the  varieties  Royal  Sovereign,  Leader, 
Monarch,  and  Meutmoie.  The  last  nanudis  a  new  one,  and 
deeper  coloured  than  most  of  the  others. 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  Ealing,  showed  silvered  devices,  &c.,  for 
holding  fluwers  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner-table  ;  and 
Mr.  Jas.  Pinches,  Crown  Street,  Camberwell,  had  a  stand 
exhibiting  various  useful  forms  of  garden  labels. 

Messrs.  Babr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Ga*den,  had  a 
collection  of  hardy  flowers,  tbe  Pa^onies  especially  being  very 
tine.     Papavers  and  Delphiniums  were  also  coi  spicuous. 

Meesrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Boms,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  had 
also  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers. 

Messrs.  Jko.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  London, 
S.E.,  arranged  a  very  pretty  group  of  plants  in  a  corner  near 
to  the  orchestra.  The  feature  of  the  group  was  the  double- 
flowered  Begonias,  which  were  very  fine,  and  tbey  were  s_t 
tastefully  amid  flue  foliage  plants.  Messrs.  Laing  had  also 
a  large  collection  of  hardy  flowers  in  bunches,  and  besides 
these  a  table  furnished  with  florists'  arrangements. 

Messrs.  Jab.  Vbitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  were 
represented  by  a  group  of  Roses  in  pots,  bac  ed  by  large 
well-flowered  plants  of  Hydrange  i  paniculate. 

Mr.  Foster,  Brockhampton  Nurseries,  Lad  a  display  of 
Sweet  Peas  in  bunches  if  numerous  varieties,  Duehess  of 
Edinburgh,  Serisation,  Mrs.  Ecklord,  and  Alice  Eckford,  were 
among  the  best  and  the  newest  of  those  displayed. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N., 
had  a  grand  lot  of  Malrnaison  Carnation.  Also  some  new 
perpetual  -  flowering  varieties,  Edith  Sydenham,  an  excel- 
lent white  one  of  good  size  and  non-splitting  calyx ;  Andiew 
Noble,  a  salmon-pink-coloured  variety,  is  equally  good  in 
this  respect. 

LEE,  BLACKHEATH,  LEWISHAM,  AND 
WEST  KENT  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  6.— The  annual  exhibition  of  this  long-established 
society  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  The  Cedars,  Lee,  on  the 
above  date. 

The  Lee  Society  apparently  suffers,  as  many  others  have 
done,  from  the  fact  that  horticultural  socieiies  whose  chief 
wurk  is  to  hold  exhibitions  have  becone  more  and  more 
numerous.  Though  such  a  circumstance  may  be  regarded 
with  satisfaction  as  a  sign  of  horticultural  activity,  the 
numerous  societies  have  the  effect  of  weakening  each  other, 
'ihe  event  of  Wednesday  was  a  pretty  little  show,  but  un- 
equal in  extent  and  quality  to  many  previously  held  under 
the  same  auspices. 

Several  exhibitors  competed  for  the  prizes  for  a  collection 
of  six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  and  the  1st  prize  was  won 
by  Mr.  C.  Birch,  gr.  to  R.  Whvte,  Esq  ,  Pentland  House, 
Old  Road,  Lee  ;  Mr.  F.  Fox,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Penn,  The  Cedais, 
Lee,  being  2nd.  Mr.  Nunn  won  for  a  collection  of  twelve 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  The  specimens  in  this  exhibit 
were  of  only  moderate  merit,  most  interesting  being  that  of 
Hoya  carnosa. 

'J  he  prizes  offered  by  the  tradesmen  of  Blackheath  for  a 
collection  of  six  plants  in  y-inch  pots  brought  several  exhi- 
bits, but  there  was  little  of  interest  in  them.  The  beBt, 
however,  was  from  Mr.  W.  Payne,  gr.  to  C.  D.  Abel,  Esq  , 
II,  Eastcomte  Villas,  Blackheath. 

The  best  collection  of  six  Cordylines  was  from  Mr.  J.  Lam- 
bert, gr.  to  H.  W.  Segelcke,  Esq.,  Heme  Hill.  These  mode- 
rate-sized, well-grown  plants  were  of  the  following  varieties  : 
—Lord  Wolseley,  Gladstone,  Goldieana,  Anerleyensis,  Madame 
Bergman,  and  Lindeni. 

Caladiums  were  shown  as  capital  specimens.  The  1st  prize 
for  six  plants  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Nunn,  and  the  2nd  prize 
by  Mr.  W.  Payne. 

There  were  several  collections  of  six  exotic  Ferns,  and  the 
le3t  was  one  frum  Mr.  C.  Birch.  Mr.  J.  Lambert  won 
for  a  group  of  four  Ferns. 

Of  several  gn.ups  of  plants  arranged  for  tffect  in  a  space 
not  exceeding  40  superficial  feet,  Mr.  F.  Fox  had  a  pretty 
exhibit,  and  much  the  brightest  shown.  The  plants  were 
slightly  crowded,  however,  a  common  mistake.  Several  pots 
of  pretty  Schizanthus  pinnatus  were  in  this  group. 

The  best  specimen  plant  in  flower  was  a  capitil  example  of 
Ixora  from  Mr.  C.  Birch,  and  the  Silver  Medal  for  the  best 


instance  of  successful  cultivation  was  given  as  an  additional 
prizo.  Mr.  T.  Aloy,  gr.  to  R.  Kersey,  Esq.,  High  Road, 
Lee,  showed  good  Colcus ;  and  also  took  1st  prize  for  three 
table  plants,  and  for  a  specimen  table  plant. 

Rotes.—  The  class  for  forty-eight  Roses  distinct  (Nursery- 
men), was  won  by  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  II.  Burch,  Pcteibfiougb, 
who  wero  also  the  best  eibibitors  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
blooms.  The  blooms  were  of  very  commendable  quality, 
espcciallyin  the  latter  class.  Mr.Jko.  K  Box,  Croydon,  took 
2nd  prize  in  each  of  the  classes. 

In  the  Amateur's  Rose  Classes  nlmt  stall  of  the  1st  prizes 
were  won  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Cook,  the  Briars,  North  Finehley  ; 
but  for  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  the  honour  went  to  Mr.  J. 
Browmnh,  !>,  Be'gravo  Place,  Foots  Cray. 

Fruit.z—  Mr.  E.  Longley,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Holt,  Waratab,  Chisle- 
burst,  had  good  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarines,  and  Royal 
George  Peaches,  and  was  also  1st  f  r  a  collection  of  four 
dishes  of  fruit. 

The  test  collection  of  six  dishes  of  fruit  came  from  Mr.  E. 
Dove,  gr.  to  H.  E.  Fry,  Esq,,  Bickley  Hall,  whoso  Straw- 
berries and  Pineapple  were  commendable. 

Mr,  E.  Dove  won  several  1st  prizes  for  collections  of  vege- 
tables, and  Mr.  .T.  Arney,  gr.  to  F.  E.  Siebreich,  Esj  , 
Chislehurst,  for  salads. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. — Messrs,  Jno.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill  Nurseries,  London,  S.E.,  staged  a  large  group  of  cut 
Roses,  bo  ng  the  most  prominent  exhibit  in  one  of  the  tents, 
also  a  few  florists'  airangements,  and  a  collection  of  hardy 
flowers. 

Messrs.  B.  Maller  <v.  Son,  01,  High  Street,  Lewisham, 
showed  table  decorations,  hardy  flowers,  «Sic.  Messrs,  G. 
Rainbird  &  Sons,  Manor  Lane,  and  Railway  A p,  roach, 
Burnt  Ash  Hill,  also  exhibited.  The  Hortjcui.tl.af.  and 
Agricultural  Ass-  ciation  displayed  vegetables  said  to  bo 
grown  from  their  seeds,  aud  another  sta  d  was  devoted  to 
the  display  of  k'htljemic  guano. 


is  hoped  the  spirited  enterprise  of  the  Corporation  of  Hanley 
will  be  successful. 

The  judges  included  Mr.  Thomas  (Windsor  Castle)  and  Mr. 
Outram  (London),  for  groups  ;  Barnes  (Eaton)  and  Elphinstonc 
(Shipley  Hall),  for  cut  flowers;  Cranston  (Hereford)  and 
Oilman  (Alton  Towers;,  Rosea  ;  Speed  (Penrhyn)and Edmonds 
(Bestwood),  vegetables;  and  Goodacrc  (Elvaston)  and 
Wallis  (Kccle),  fruit. 


HANLEY    HORTICULTURAL    FETE. 

July  G.  —  This  fete,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  in 
the  kingdom,  was  held  on  the  above  date,  when  over  £1,500 
was  offered  in  prizes. 

Amorigst  the  exhibitors  are  some  of  the  best  known  names, 
including  James  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  who  took  1st  prize 
of  £*2(l,  for  a  group  of  plants  not  exceeding  oOU  square  feet 
(this  award  also  carrying  with  it  a  special  prize  in  the  form  of 
a  handsome  Vase,  value  five  guineas);  1st  also  for  six  plants  in 
flower  and  six  in  foliage,  and  1st  for  Palms,  as  well  as  L'ud  for 
group  of  Orchids  (£10),  and  eight  exotic  Orchids.  Mr. 
Vausr,  Leamington  :  three  L'nds,  one  3rd  and  5th. 

Mrs.  Lovatt,  Newport,  Halop,  principally  exhibiting 
vegetables  and  fruits,  took  three  lsts,  two  2nds,  and  six 
3rds. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sun,  Ncwtownards,  co.  Down,  took 
1st  for  forty-eight,  twenty-iour,  and  twelve  Roses,  2nd  for 
thirty -six. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Goodacre,  gr.  to  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvas- 
ton Hall,  was  awarded  first  for  dinner  table  decoration 
six  dishes  of  fruit,  two  bunches  black  Grapes,  aud  one  dish  of 
Strawberries ;  and  2nd  f.  r  searlet-fleshod  Melon  ;  whilst 
Mr.  Read,  gr.  to  Lord  Carnarvon,  Bretby  Park,  who  sent 
a  large  number  of  exhibits,  carried  oft'  altogether  fourteen 
prizes  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  being  four  lsts,  eight  2nus 
and  two  ;irds. 

Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  with  three  exhibits 
took  three  lsts  for  a  basket  of  flowers,  a  grand  bouquet,  and 
a  ball  or  bridal  bouquet. 

The  Duke  ok  Sutherland  was  awarded  lsts  for  eight 
Orchids,  twelvetable  plants,  twelve  Conations,  six  Nectarines, 
dish  of  cherries,  French  Beans,  and  white  Turnips,  as  well 
as  half-a-dozen  2nds  and  3rds. 

Lady  Theodora  Guest,  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  M.P.,  Lord 
Bagot,  J.  C.  Waterhouse  (of  Preston),  1>.  Prior  &  Sons 
(Colchester),  and  Townsend  &,  Sons  (Worcester),  were  also 
among  the  more  successful  exhibitors.  Nearly  every  class 
filled,  and  nearly  every  prize  was  awarded. 

There  were  some  splendid  exhibits  among  those  sent  in, 
but  not  for  competition,  and  the  Committee  authorised  the 
judges  to  mark  their  sense  of  this  by  a  liberal  award  of  gold 
and  silver  medals,  the  most  notable  of  these  being  the  gold 
medals  to  Messrs.  Carter  &  Sons,  for  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  flowers  ;  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Bradford,  collection 
of  Orchids  ;  Earl  Harrington,  Carnations;  IcthemicManure 
Co.,  Ipswich;  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  for  Ferns  ; 
Sander  <fc  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for  a  new  plant  (Caly- 
phadri|?]j;  B.  R.Davis,  Yeovil,  Begonias;  J.  H.  White, 
Winchester,  cut  hardy  flowers;  M.  Dickson  &,  Son, 
cut  flowers  ;  and  Mrs.  Hodgkin,  West  Didsbury,  for 
a  very  beautiful  collection  of  skeleton  leaves.  Silver  Medals  : 
John  Peed  &  Sons,  West  Norwood,  for  Caladiums  ;  H. 
Walton,  Handsworth,  collection  of  Cacti ;  Eukford,  of 
Wem,  for  Sweet  Peas,  and  also  merit  award  for  new  varieties ; 
W.  Edwards  &,  Son,  Sherwood,  for  Ferns  ;  B.  Partland  & 
Son,  Cork,  for  Begonias;  W.  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  for 
Violas;  Jenkinson  &  Sun,  Newcastle,  for  cut  flowers  ;  Jar- 
man  &  Co.,  Chard,  Somerset,  for  miscellaneous  collection  of 
flowers;  Webb  A;  Sons,  Stourbridge,  for  large-flowering 
Sweet  Peas,  including  two  new  ones,  "Elsie  Evans"  and 
"Annie  Evans";  the  last-n;micd  firm  had  also  a  splendid 
show  ef  Eclipse  Gaillardias,  Hybrid  Delphinium,  and  Inter- 
mediate Stock  May  Queen. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  entrances  to  the  prrk  are 
thronged,  and  many  thousands  have   been  admitted,  and  it 


EALING     HORTICULTUBAL. 

July  6.— The  leading  feature  of  this  Exhibition,  which 
was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Hanger  Hill  House,  the  residence 
of  Sir  E.  Montague  N ELf ON,  was  undoubtedly  the  Roses. 

Prizes  are  offered  for  foity  eight  blooms,  and  not  more 
than  two  of  any  variety  can  be  thown.  On  this  occasion  four 
of  the  leading  trade  growers  competed,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant, 
Colchester,  taking  the  1st  prizo  with  soiuo  glorious  blooms, 
chief  among  them  being  Marie  Baumann,  Mrs.  J.  Laing) 
Gustave  Pigancau,  La  France,  White  Lady,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Mrs.  R.  Sharman  Crawford,  Manjuiso  Litta,  Lady  M. 
Fitz william,  very  line  ;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  in  remarkably  good 
character  ;  and  Capt.  I  lay  ward,  very  fine  in  colour  and  petal, 
but  lacking  fulness.  Messrs.  G.  &■  W.  Burch,  nurserymen^ 
Peterborough,  narrowly  excelled  Mr.  C.  Turner,  who 
was  3rd.  Mr.  Turner  showed  a  very  promi  ing  soft  pinkish 
hlush-hued  variety  named  Edith  Turner,  which  is  viry 
attractive. 

A  Silver-cup  offered  to  local  growers  for  twenty-four 
varieties  was  won  by  Mr.  Mai  km  e  Hi  lbbrt,  who  had  some 
tine  varieties.  Noisettes  were  small,  the  season  appeared  to 
be  too  early  for  them. 

Plants  tilled  a  large  tent,  and  there  were  two  classes  for 
groups,  Mr.  J.  Harris,  North  Common  Road,  Ealing,  taking 
the  1st  prize  with  a  very  pleasing  arrangement  in  the 
principal  class,  and  Mr.  H.  Peal,  in  the  smaller  one. 
Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  Ferns  were  fairly  well  re- 
presented, and  there  were  some  admirably  grown  Caladiums, 
Ville  de  Hamburgh,  with  a  rich  colouring  and  bright  rosy 
red,  and  Salvator  rosea,  light,  b.Ing  very  good. 

The  character  of  the  plants  ol  Streptocarpus  proved  that 
their  culture  is  well  understood  in  this  locality. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits  supplied  some  fine  features.  From 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Mr.  George  Reynolds,  and  from 
Gunncrsbury  House,  Mr.  James  Hudson  staged  large  and 
delightful  groups  of  plants.  Both  had  the  new  Acalypha 
SaDderiana.  Mr.  Reynolds  made  use  of  some  fine  patches 
of  Epidendrum  vitelliuum  majus,  and  Mr.  Hudson  of  a  rare 
bit  of  Vanda  ccerulca  of  a  rich  deep  colour.  Messrs.  C.  Lee 
&  Sons  and  W.  Fromuw  k  Son  supplied  very  fine  groups  of 
plants  that  were  fine  features.  From  the  Royal  Nursery 
Slough,  Mr.  Charles  Tdrner  sent  twenty  very  fine  specimen 
Pelargoniums,  among  which  Persimmon,  Royal  Ascot,  and 
Prince  of  Orange  were  the  moie  bnlliint  in  colour.  Messrs. 
James  Veiich  <fc  Sons  sent  a  very  fine  collection  of  cut  Roses, 
also  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  fleuchera  sanguinea  grandi- 
flora.  Mr.  George  Cannon,  St.  John's  Nursery,  staged  a 
good  group  of  plants. 


©tmuacj), 

WILLIAM  HERNE.—  This  well  known  gaidener, 
of  Hanbury  Hall,  near  Dro  twicb,  died  of  apoplexy 
on  Sunday  rnoruing,  Julo  '_'b',  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  seizure,  at  tbe  age  of  5S).  He  was  well 
known  in  the  Midlands,  where  Le  seived  the  late 
Colonel  Ralcliff,  Edgbaston;  the  late  James  Watson, 
Esq.,  M.P. ,  Warley  Hall  ;  aud  Sir  Harry  Vernon, 
Bart.,  of  Hanbury  Hall.  He  will  be  remembered  iu 
the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  as  an  exhibitor, 
and  maintained  a  close  connection  with  the  Birming- 
ham Chrysanthemum  Society  since  its  inception. 
The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  devottd  to  market- 
gardeniog.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  tbe  churchyard  of 
Hanbury,  amid  expressions  of  grief  and  regret.  He 
leaves  a  widow,  four  sons,  and  a  daugbt.r. 

Mr.  T.  BON8ALL.— We  regret  to  hate  to  record 
the  death  of  a  worthy  Yorkshire  gardener,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-nine  years.  The  deceased  bad  been 
about  ten  } ears  ht ad  gardener  at  Elmet  Hall,  Leeds, 
the  residence  of  J.  H.  Kitson,  Esq.,  nd  he  was  a 
capable  gardener  and  respectalle  man.  Elmet  is 
famous  for  its  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  ;  anl  has  a 
Dice  collection  of  Orchids,  besides  the  usual  adjuncts 
of  a  gentleman's  country  gardtr,  and  these  were 
well  managed  by  the  late  gardener.  A  de  ciiption 
of  Elmet  Hall  gardens  appeared  in  our  bsue  for 
May  5,  1894,  and  a  \iew  in  the  gt.rden  a  week  pre- 
viously. The  post  of  head  gardener  is  filled,  as  is 
stated  in  another  column,  by  a  young  gardener  from 
Grimston  Park  GardeDS,  who  has  for  five  years 
eDjojed  the  advantages  of  having  served  as  foreman 
under  Mr.  Clayton,  tbe  head  gardener  at  that  place, 
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Trade  Noti.ce. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,   JULY   7. 

[  ffe  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.       The   prices  depend  upon  the 

Duality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
emand ;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.  I 

Cot  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


i.  d.  8.  d. 
3  0-40 


Arums,   12    blooms 
Carnations,  pr.  doz. 

blooms     

Eucbaris,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms    

Gladioli,  white,  doz. 

sprays      

Lilium  Harrisi,  per 

dozen  blooms    ... 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  sprays     .. 
Maidenhair      Fern, 

per  12  bunches...    4  0-80 
Mignonette,  per  12 

bunches 2  0-40 


16-30 
3  0-40 


16-30 

0  S-  0  9 


0  6-10 


Orchids  :— 
Cattleya,  12  bnis. 
Odontoglossum 
crispum,  12  bni. 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  12  buu. 

—  per  12  sprays  ... 
Itoscs,  Tea,  per  doz. 

—  yellow  (Pearls), 
per  dozen 

—  pink,  per  dozen 

—  Safrano,  p.  doz. 

—  red,  per  dozen 
Stephanotis,      doz. 

sprays 

Tuberoses,  12  blms. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


4  0-60 
0  4-06 
0  6-10 

10-20 
3  0-60 
10-20 
2  0-40 


1  0- 
1  0- 


1  6 
1  6 


Orchid-bloom  in  variety. 
Fruit.-Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  I 


Apricots,  per  box... 

—  baskets 
Bananas,  bunch    ... 
Cherries,    English, 

May  Duke,  per 
sieve     

—  white 

—  black 

—  Floreuce 
Currants,       black, 

per  sieve 

—  red        

Figs,  per  dozen    ... 
Grapes,       English, 

Hamburgh,  per 
lb 

—  Belgian,  per  lb. 

—  Channel    Isles, 
per  lb. 


0  7-16 
3  6  — 
5  0-10  0 


6  0-80 
4  0-60 
4  0-60 

6  0-12  0 

7  0  — 
4  0  — 
2  0-50 


13-20 

0  7-09 


per 


Grapes,       Muscats, 
per  lb. 

Gooseberries, 
sieve     ... 

Melons,  each 

Nectarines,  doz.  ... 

Peaches,  per  doz. 
(according  to 
size)     

—  Second  quality 

—  foreign,  in  box 
of  12     

Pines,  each,  from... 
Strawberries,  per  lb. 

—  Southampton, 

baskets 

—  Kent,  pecks  ... 

—  gallons 

—  punnets,  dozen 


s.  d.  s.  <i. 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Artichokes,   Globe, 

per  doz. 
Beans,  English 

(Dwarf),  lb.    ... 

—  Channel  Islands, 
per  lb. 

—  —  sieves 

—  French,  flats ... 

—  Broad,  bushel.. 
Beetroots,  per  doz. 

—  p.  tally  of  60  ... 
Cabbage,  open,  doz. 

—  open,  p.  tally ... 
Cauliflowers,   Eng- 
lish, per  dozen 

Cress,  doz.  punnets 

Carrots,  New,  bun- 
ches, per  dozen 

Celery,     new,     per 
bundle    

Cucumbers,  p.  doz. 

Endive,  new,  p.  doz. 

Garlic,  new,  per  lb. 

Horseradish,  foreign 
per  bundle 

Leeks,  new,  dozen 
bunches 

Lettuce,  Cabbage, 
home  -  grown, 
per  doz. 

—  Cos,   per  score 

—  ParisCos,  home- 
grown, per  dozen 

Marrows,         Vege- 
table,  per  dozen 

Mint,  per   dozen 
bunches  

Mushrooms,  per  lb. 

Onions,  Egyptian, 
bags     

—  Green,  per  doz. 

bun 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


16-26 
1  C-  2  0 
4  0-80 


(J  0-10  0 
2  0-40 

1  0  — 
18-60 
0  9-20 

0  9-13 

2  6-40 
10    — 
4  0-60 

.  d.  s.  d. 


0  9-20 

0  0    — 

0  0    — 
4  6—50 

6  0  — 
10-16 
10  — 
4  0-50 
06  - 
10-20 


10-16 


Onions,  Valencia  & 

Oporto,  cases... 

Parsley,  per  dozen 

bunches  

Peas,  Eng.,  white, 
per  bushel 
bags 

—  Essex  white, 
per  bag 

—  Blues,  Harri- 
son's Glory,  per 
bag       

Potatos,  Channel 
Isles,  Kidneys, 
cwt 

—  New  Bedford... 

—  St.   Malo,  cwt. 

—  Kent  Kidneys, 
per  bushel 

Beauties,  p. 

bushel 

—  Old,     the     Al 
0  4    —             from     Higham 

district,  p.  ton  95  0-110  0 
0  9-10,  Radishes,  Round, 
breakfast,  per 
dozen  bunches 
(homegrown)  . 
Salad,  Bmall,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 
Shallots,  new  bun- 
ches, per  dozen... 
Spinach,  Spring, 
per  bushel 
3  0-  4  0  !  Tomatos,  English, 
per  lb 

—  Channel  Isles, 
per  lb 

Turnips,  new  Eng., 

per  dozen 
Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches 


1  3 
3  0 
1  6 


0    — 


0  6-08 
0  8-10 


10-1 


2  0-30 
0  4-00 


5  0-56 


5  6    — 
2  6-40 


2  0-26 

3  6-50 


3  0-40 


5  0-60 


5  6-66 

4  6-60 

5  0-60 

5  0    — 

4  0     — 


13-10 
13     — 

2  0     — 

3  0-10 
0  4-0  5 
0  3H>  4 

4  0-  5  0 


1  6- 


0  4-08 


Remarks. — The  Southampton  Strawberries  may  now  be 
said  to  be  done  (when  this  is  read).  There  is  not,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen,  auything  you  could  really  describe  as  a  fine 
sample  ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  Kentish  Pecks,  of 
which  there  are  thousands  coming  daily.  Of  Punnets,  the 
best  I  have  seen  were  grown  in  Middlesex.  No  doubt  this 
week  will  finish  Southamptuns,  and  the  bulk  of  those  which 
come  early.  Of  Peas,  the  sorts  are  various,  and  all  in  fairly 
good  order.  Tin  American  Wuuder,  which  I  think  I  know 
under  another  name,  seems  to  be  a  leading  article  ;  of  dwarf 
habit,  and  heavy  cropper,  the  pods  are  not  long,  but  they 
contain,  when  developed,  a  lot  of  corn.  Gooseberries  this 
week  have  been  down  in  price— Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  Gd.  ;  few  of  the 
last-mentioned  price  realised.  Spinach  is  now  a  most  erratic 
vegetable,  thus  the  variation  in  prices,  because  one  day  it's 
fit,  the  next  it's  run.  Potatos  are  Puritans,  Monarch,  White 
Hebrons,  and  Kidneys. 

Potatos. 

Home  grown  lQOs.  to  140,5. ;  Jersey  and  French  %s.  to  110s. 
per  ton.  John  Bath,  32  and  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden, 


We  are  requested  to  state  that  Messrs.  Brown  &  Sons, 
Seedsmen,  formerly  carrying  on  business  in  Bildwiu 
Street,  Bristol,  have  removed  to  larger  and  more 
convenient  premises  at  31,  Bridge  Street,  close  to 
Bristol  Bridge. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 


Apple  Shoots  :  G.  K.  Qude.  The  shoots  and  leaves 
are  badly  infested  with  mildew.  You  should 
remove  and  burn  the  worst  affected,  and  dress  the 
foliage  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  or  with  flosers- 
of-sulphur,  dissolved  first  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water  as  you  would  prepare  mustard  for  the  table, 
and  theu  incorporate  it  in  soapsuds  made  with 
soft-soap  at  the  rate  of  3  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
About  2  oz.  of  sulphur  (dry)  is  an  effective  dose  in 
a  gallon  of  suds.  If  the  mixture  be  well  made,  it 
can  be  applied  with  an  ordinary  garden-syringe  or 
engine. 

Carnation  Flowers  :  W.  R.  The  white  flower  is 
very  pure,  and  the  flaked  one  most  attractive.  In 
either  case  the  calyx  is  good,  and  for  the  border 
the  varieties  should  be  valuable,  but  they  .are  not 
necessarily  improvements  upon  varieties  already 
existing. 

Chicory  :  J.  IV.  C.  There  is  the  "  lied  Italian  " 
Chicory  in  which  the  red  colour  is  found  mostly 
in  the  mid-rib,  but  it  extends  to  the  whole  leaf 
faintly.  Seeds  could  be  obtained  of  MM.  Vilmoriu 
Andrieux  &  Cie.,  of  Paris,  or  of  MM.  Dammann  & 
Cie.,  Portici,  NapleB. 

Corms  of  The  Bride  Gladiolus  :  R.  A.  If  you 
could  cover  the  bulbs  with  hand-lights  or  frames, 
and  keep  the  soil  dry  after  the  plants  die  down, 
there  would  be  no  need  to  lift  them,  otherwise 
lifting  is  necessary.  By  lifting  and  resting,  and  re- 
planting part  of  the  stockjate  in  September  under 
frames,  early  bloom  may  be  obtained.  The  re- 
mainder might  be  kept  till  March  in  a  dry,  cool 
place,  and  then  planted. 

Cucumber  Houses  :  A.  B.  C.  There  are  various 
kinds  of  plants  that  might  be  grown  in  them 
where  the  shade  is  least— say,  Maidenhair  Fern, 
Pteris  tremula  and  other  varieties,  seedling 
Asparagus  officinalis,  sown  thickly  in  60's  ; 
Tradescantia  zebrina  and  its  varieties  ;  Cyperus, 
Selaginella  Mertensii,  S.  denticulata,  and  S.  apoda, 
Oplismenus  Burmauni  variegatus  (Panicum). 

Cucumbers  :  W.  T.  A  very  bad  case  of  Eel-worms  at 
the  roots.  There  is  no  cure  possible.  The  worms 
exist  on  the  roots  of  grasses  and  other  wild  plants, 
and  are  brought  iu  with  the  soil.  All  soil  should 
be  at  least  one  year  in  a  stack,  which  should  be  kept 
quite  clear  of  herbage.     Clear  out,  and  start  anew. 

Foster's  Seedling  Grape  Cracking  :  J.  A.  This 
variety  is  not  liable  to  this  malady,  and  it  is  the 
more  unaccountable  as  Madresfield  Court,  a  variety 
that  is  liable  to  crack  under  certain  conditions,  is 
growing  in  the  same  vinery.  It  may  be  due  to 
something  wrong  with  the  border,  and  can  scarcely 
be  brought  about  by  your  management  of  the 
vinery  ;  or  you  may  have  Oidiuna  Tuckeri  in  the 
Vine.  Please  send  some  of  the  berries  for  inspection. 

Grapes  :  J.  McClelland.  The  bunch  sent  is  badly 
infested  with  the  fungus  that  causes  the  "  spot " 
disease.  There  is  no  known  cure,  and  you  should 
cut  out  every  berry  that  shows  the  least  sign  of 
pitting  or  Bpotting,  and  burn  it ;  and  dress  the 
bunches  forthwith  with  sulphide  of  potassium  at 
the  rate  of  1-oz.  in  a  gallon  of  rain-water  to 
ward  off  future  attacks.  The  bunches  should  bo 
syringed  in  a  day  or  two  to  remove  the  sulphide. 
The  name  of  the  fungus  is  Gkeosporium  lseticolor. 

Grapes  :  R.  S.,  Sunderland.  If  White  Frontignan 
Grapes  are  shown  in  a  class  for  Muscats,  the  exhibit 
would  be  beaten  by  Muscat  of  Alexandria  or  other 
variety,  or  it  would  be  disqualified  as  not  being 
what  it  was  intended  should  be  shown.  It  is  usual 
to  show  these  small- fruited  varieties  in  a  class  apart. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  gooil  as  to  consult 
the  followinr/  number. — E.  J.  P.  Tamarix  germanica. 
— II.  W.  E.  Buddlea  globosa ;  Nat.  Order 
Scropbulariacea;. — J.  B.  R.,  Plympton.  Dendro- 
bium  Pierardi. — B.  K.  Dendrobiuni  moschatum 
of  that  variety    often    called  D.    calceolus ;    and 


Stanhopea  eburnea.  —  W.  T.  The  handsomest  form 
of  Oncidium  macranthum  we  have  seen.  It  is 
recorded  in  the  present  issue,  p.  22. — Douglas. 
Sibthorpia  europrcus  variegatus  (Cornish  Money- 
wort).— C.  D.  Knight.  Ophrys  apifera,  the  Bee 
Orchis  ;  a  British  species,  generally  found  upon 
chalk  hills. — John  McLogan.  Helichrysum  ros- 
mariuifolium. — Nurseryman.  Pyrus  lobata  (Mes- 
pilus  Smithi). —  IV.  F.  O.  1,  Hordeum  murinum  ; 
2,  Lolium  remulentum  ;  3,  Bromus  mollis ;  4, 
Phleum  pratense  ;  5,  Bromus  erectus  ;  li,  Bromus 
mollis. —  IV.  H.  M.  Viburnum  plicatum. — F.  D. 
Medicago  denticulata.  —  Alice  Holt.  Euphorbia 
amygdaloides. — Dr.  B.  Hajmanthus  inultiflorus. — 
Thos.  Rogers.  Spiraa  cauescens  (Himalaya). 

Piiopagating-Case  :  Disconsolate.  The  so-called 
propagating-case  is  not  required  to  strike  cuttings 
of  the  plants  named.  Poinsettias  aud  Euphorbias 
strike  well  without  bottom  heat  on  a  shelf  in  the 
stove,  without  bell-glass  or  any  covering  whatever, 
that  is  if  ripe  wood  be  employed  as  cuttings.  They 
need  very  little  moisture  in  the  soil  till  roots  form. 
If  green  shoots  are  employed,  it  is  best  to  take  a 
thin  heel  of  last  year's  wood  as  well ;  such  cuttings 
strike  in  a  hotbed  frame  or  under  bell-glasses  on 
bottom  heat,  and  they  would  succeed  in  a  case, 
but  require  daily  airing  for  10  minutes,  ordampiug 
off  will  occur.  The  leaves  should  be  tied  to  a  stick 
erect,  and  not  allowed  to  flag.  Begonia  Gloiro  de 
Lorraine  strikes  from  small  cuttings  coming  direct 
from  the  roots,  and  to  obtain  these  the  main 
growth  has  usually  to  be  cut  hard  back.  They 
should  be  put  into  sandy  loam  aud  peat  surfaced 
with  sand,  one  each  in  a  thumb-pot.  They  need 
mild  bottom  heat  and  not  much  covering  up.  None 
of  the  plants  you  name,  excepting  the  first  two, 
are  the  better  for  damping  overhead ;  moreover 
this  practice  is  never  advisable  in  a  cloEe  case,  as 
it  would  render  damping  off  a  certainty  with  many 
species  of  plants.  If  you  damp  cuttings  overhead 
they  should  as  a  rule  be  those  that  are  exposed  to 
the  air  of  the  propagating-house.  The  direction 
keep  "  close  aud  moist,"  does  not  mean  that  the 
cuttings  are  to  besprinkled,  usually  it  is  sufficient 
to  moisten  the  bed  or  floor,  or  pluugiog  materials 
of  tho  case. 

Tomatos:  II.  J.  G.  The  fruits  have  tho  "spot" 
disease.  See  answer  to  "  Burns,"  in  our  issue  for 
June  25,  p.  400.     No  cure. 

Travelling  Glasshouses  and  Roses  :  A.  B.  C.  If 
the  pot  Hoses  comprise  suitable  saleable  varieties, 
and  they  are  planted  forthwith  without  root  dis- 
turbance, and  well  doue  during  the  current  season, 
the  glasshouse  might  bo  run  over  them  in  late 
October,  resting  them  cool  and  dry  for  a  month  or 
two,  and  then  closiug  the  house  partially  for  a 
time,  afterwards  raising  the  internal  warmth,  and 
affording  water  to  the  soil,  so  as  to  get  tho  plant  in 
bloom  early  in  the  winter. 

Tyrolese  Plants:  A'.  Y.  Z.  1,  Pack  in  ventilated 
boxes  in  damp  moss.  The  transit  through  the 
post  takes  only  two  days  from  Vienna,  and  perhaps 
one  day  out  of  the  Tyrol.  2,  Obtain  the  "  Synopsis 
of  European  species  of  Primula, "  by  J.  G.Baker, 
iu  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
vol.  vii.,  1886.  3,  The  Parcel  Post  obtains  between 
Austria  and  this  country. 

Communications  Received.— M.  D.— Mons.  S-— A.  T.  De  la 
Mare.— H.  B.— E.  L.,  Gembloux.— R.  J.  L.— J.  R.,  Altrin- 
chani  (many  thanks). — H.  J.  G. — Young  Gardener. — 
J.  Slater.—  M.  A.  Dinter.— A.  B.  S.— E.  C  —J.  B.— R.  McL. 
— W.  Heme.— R.  P.  B.— P.  Pamphilon.— Attwood  &  Co.— 
T.  E.  Kenwood.— W.  T.  H.— C.  T.  D.— J.  O'Brien.— A.  R. 
— E.  Chitty.— J.  G.  Bryson. — Bertram  <fc  Jones. — Thos. 
Rogers. -J.  Burn.ird.— D.  L. -H.  B -S.  M.— W.  S.  11- 
D.  T.  !•'.- J.  E.  -W.  Townsend  —  U.D.—  W.  T.  I!.— II.  N.  II. 
—J.  M.  D.-C.  S.  S.,  Boston.— F.  W.  li.— W.  K.  W.  U.  W. 
(next  week)  —  Hortus.-C.  W.— F.  F. 


DIED.— On  the  Istinst.,  at  Mortlake,  .Mr.  William 
Stevens,  a  respected  Market  Gardener,  &c.     Aged  07. 

CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULATION 
of  tt>9  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important  to  Advertisers. — The  Publisher  h'ts  the  satisfac- 
lion  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the  "Gardeners' 
Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  paper, 

MORE    THAN    DOUBLED, 
and  that  it  continues  to  increase  weekly. 

Advertisers  arc  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  ok  Gardknkus 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
vreserved  for  relerence  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 


(For  remainder  of  Markets  and  Weather  f  see  p,  ix.) 
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DALKEITH    IN    JUNE. 

LITTLE  more  than  half  -  a  -  century  has 
elapsed  since  a  horticultural  writer  in 
1845  declared  that  Scottish  nurserymen  cata- 
logued from  two  to  three  hundred  double- 
flowered  Scots  Roses.  The  intervening  interval 
of  time  since  then  has  seen  their  decadence, 
and  all  but  the  extinction  of  these  numerous 
varieties ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
trade  firm  in  Scotland  could  to-day  supply 
more  than  a  dozen  varieties.  The  facility  with 
which  they  could  be  increased  by  means  of 
seeds,  and  a  sameness  in  the  appearance  of 
many  of  the  varieties,  combined  with  the  rapid 
improvement  of  H.  IVs  and  other  sections  of 
popular  Eoses,  appear  to  have  been  fatal  to 
their  existence.  At  any  rate,  their  reign  was  a 
short  one.  I  can  find  no  account  of  any  exist- 
ing in  the  last  century,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present.  I  have  discovered  one  double 
variety  only.  Hogg,  in  the  2nd  edition  (1822) 
of  his  Treatise  cm  the  Carnation,  &c,  names 
seven  varieties,  and  also  remarks,  "  The  Scotch 
Roses  that  have  been  raised  from  seeds  within 
these  few  years  past  are  exceedingly  fine  and 
delicate,  and  make  a  great  addition  to  the 
flower-garden."  About  the  beginning  of  the 
forties,  many  hybrid  varieties  were  raised  by 
French  florists,  but  these  would  appear  to  have 
been  wanting  in  the  characteristics  of  the  true 
Scots  Rose.  Stanwell  Perpetual,  raised  at  an 
earlier  date,  is  the  sole  remaining  representa- 
tive of  the  hybrids.  Its  delicate  pink  buds, 
its  fragrance,  and  its  habit  of  flowering  con- 
tinuously from  May  onwards,  cause  it  to  be 
cherished  in  many  gardens. 

The  connection  of  these  remarks  with 
"  Dalkeith  in  June  "  will  appear  when  I  men- 
tion the  fact  that  the  grounds  and  gardens 
"familiar  in  the  mouth  as  household  words," 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and 
managed  in  succession  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  century  by  a  trio  of  great  gar- 
deners, still  contain  the  remains  of  a  collection 
of  double-flowered  Scots  Roses,  selected  by  Mr. 
Macintosh  in  the  end  of  the  forties  as  the  cream 
of  the  varieties  then  in  cultivation.  The  collec- 
tion originally  comprised  some  150  varieties, 
all  named,  and  considered  by  connoisseurs  of 
the  period  to  be  distinct. 

The  plants  form  a  broad  natural  hedge,  ex- 
lending  to  a  length  of  over  100  yards,  and  their 
inspection  formed  the  primary  object  of  my 
visit.  They  were  found  as  near  perfection  as 
Mr.  Dunn's  judgment  had  previously  concluded 
they  would  be.  A  few  of  the  earliest  to  flower 
were  going  off,  and  some  of  the  latest  were 
just  showing  their  first  opening  buds,  but  the 
majority  were  at  their  best,  and  it  was  possible 
to  see  every  plant  more  or  less  in  character. 
Most  unfortunately  their  names  were  long  ago 


lost,  but  they  are  now  all  numbered  and  their 
characteristics  noted,  and  as  Scots  Roses  may 
before  long  assume  the  position  they  deserve 
in  gardens,  it  may  yet  be  not  impossible  to 
supply  to  them  their  original  designations. 

As  decorative  objects  their  effect  is  not  oon- 
fined  to  the  flower-gardeD.  The  buds  are  in 
constant  demand  for  personal  decoration,  and 
the  long  curving  shoots,  closely  studded  with 
buds  and  expanding  blooms,  and  with  .neat 
dark  green  foliage,  are  of  the  utmost  value 
for  vase  furnishing.  Smaller  sprays  form  an 
admirable  setting  to  blooms  of  W.  A.  Richard- 
son or  other  Roses  when  laid  on  the  cloth  as  a 
table  decoration. 

The  fragrance  of  the  blooms  in  a  mass,  as 
at  Dalkeith,  is,  moreover,  very  great,  and  is 
diffused  to  a  distance.  Like  the  Sweet  Briar, 
the  flowers  are  most  fragrant  in  the  evening. 
The  varieties  include  a  few  white  forms,  one 
of  which,  very  early,  is  noteworthy  on  account 
of  the  chaste  form  of  its  expanded  blooms. 
Another  of  the  prettiest  is  somewhat  late 
to  flower.  Of  this  the  expanding  buds  are 
barred  light  purple  on  dull  white,  but  when 
fully  expanded,  the  flowers  are  of  various 
shades  of  delicate  pink  and  blush,  and  some- 
times white.  The  petals  are  large  and  cupped, 
and  the  bloom  consequently  deep  for  a  Scotch 
Rose.  The  above  two  I  thought  the  best  of 
the  collection.  Two  lato  varieties,  dwarf  and 
distinct  in  habit,  are  respectively  of  a  very 
light  and  a  darker  shade  of  purple.  Not  a  few 
varieties  are  mottled,  and  some  of  these  sport 
to  white,  so  that  on  the  same  stem  there  may 
be  double  mottled,  double  white,  and  some- 
times single  flowers.  The  shading  of  some  of 
the  flowers  it  is  impossible  to  describe ;  one 
has  the  merest  suspicion  of  pink  flushing  on  the 
petals,  while  yet  another  is  all  but  red  in  its 
markings.  Here,  again,  is  one  with  a  dark 
salmony  centre,  with  a  broad,  fairly-defined, 
lighter  edging.  Another  equals  it  in  beauty, 
the  lovely  pink  of  Rosa  alba,  Celestial ;  and 
among  others  are  fawny  and  creamy  tints 
which  are  most  charming. 

Growing  in  close  proximity  to  the  Scotch 
Roses  is  a  shorter  hedge  of  a  variety  which 
Mr.  Dunn  esteems  very  highly.  The  flowers 
are  cream-coloured  and  single,  the  foliage  neat, 
closely  set  on  long  and  graceful  shoots,  and 
the  scent  Sweet -briary  ;  it  is  named  Rosa 
elegantissima,  but  1  can  find  no  trace  of  it  in 
any  work  or  article  on  Roses.  May  it  not 
be  the  old  "Yellow  Sweet  Briar?"  I  have 
grown  it  for  a  year  or  two,  and  like  it  much 
for  mixing  with  flowers  as  a  green  setting. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  largely  used  in  the  ducal 
establishment. 

These  are,  however,  not  the  only  old  Roses 
that  flourish  at  Dalkeith,  between  the  tall  Holly- 
hedge  which  cuts  off  the  orchard  from  the  strip 
of  lawn  lying  south  of  the  kitchen-garden,  a 
very  old  Rose-covered  trellised  walk  still  exists. 
The  Roses  are  nearly  all  very  old,  some  of  them, 
as  the  double  Briar,  scarce  ;  others,  very  ragged 
looking  members  of  the  family,  perhaps  unique. 
But  among  these  are  many  Ayrshire  Roses, 
such  as  Dundee  Rambler ;  Ruga,  and  Queen 
of  the  Belgians,  Felicite-Perpetue,  Acidalie, 
a  climbing  single  white,  &c.  The  length  of 
walk  thus  covered  extends  to  over  500  foet. 
At  one  end  it  is  terminated  by  a  deeply  set-in 
semi-circular  Rose-arbour  paved  with  stones. 
The  corresponding  arbour  for  the  other  end  is 
set  back  a  few  yards  at  the  end  of  another  walk 
terminating  against  the  Holly-  hedge  mentioned 
above,  and  stands  at  a  right  angle  to  the  usual 
position.     The  age  of  this  very  fine  example  of 


a  covered-walk  with  its  terminating  arbours  is 
about  140  years.  The  original  oaken  posts  set 
into  sandstone  bases  are  still  intact,  but  the 
wooden  laths  have  unfortunately  been  replaced 
by  iron  wives.  It  was  removed  hither  from  its 
original  position  in  the  old  gardens,  about  a  mile 
distant,  when  the  present  gardens  were  made  by 
Macintosh  about  sixty  years  ago.  Its  eastmost 
end  abuts  on  a  sloping  lawn  studded  with 
flowering  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  very 
noteworthy  among  which  is  an  English  Labur- 
num of  extraordinarily  large  and  graceful 
proportions.  There  are  also  many  interesting 
specimens  of  Conifers  and  broad-leaved  trees, 
including  a  very  large  and  fine  specimen  of 
Taxus  adpressa,  clumps  of  Japanese  Maples,  a 
Torreya  myristica,  a  circular  bed  containing 
seedling  plants  of  Sciadopitys  verticillata, 
with  Saxe  Gothfea  conspicua,  &c.  Here  a 
dividing  wall  with  its  border  is  utilised 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  more  rare  shrubs. 
Many  of  these  are  late  introductions  which 
are  being  tested,  both  as  regards  their  orna- 
mental qualities  and  hardiness.  For  example, 
Hedera  amurensis  is  growing  freely  on  the 
wall ;  Clerodendron  trichotomum  is  doing  fairly 
well,  but  as  regards  Scotland  it  remains  a 
doubtful  subject;  Cercis  Siliquastrum,  which 
fails  in  the  open,  succeeds  on  this  wall.  At  Beil, 
East  Lothian,  a  splendid  specimen  of  this  tree 
exists,  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  Street, 
a  contemporary  of  Macintosh.  Another  shy 
plant  in  the  open,  Escallonia  Philippiana, 
grows  well  on  the  wall.  Here,  also,  Viburnum 
plicatum  was  flowering  freely,  and  the  species 
of  Elseagnus,  but  all  these  succeed  without  pro- 
tection. Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  is  also  trained 
on  this  wall,  but  it  will  also  grow  fairly  well  in 
the  open. 

In  the  border  a  very  large  collection  of  orna- 
mental shrubs  were  mostly  all  doing  well. 
Such  are  the  newer  hybrid  Weigelas,  the  value 
of  which  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  determined. 
Amygdalus  Davidiana  in  three  varieties,  very 
hardy,  free-flowering,  and  early.  Mr.  Dunn 
prunes  these  as  tall  standards.  Many  species 
and  varieties  of  Spiraea  were  also  noted,  S. 
Thunbergi,  the  earliest  of  all,  S.  confusa, 
S.  Van  Houttei,  and  S.  rotundifolia,  a  trio  with 
much  in  common,  the  last-named  perhaps  the 
most  worthy  of  cultivation ;  S.  arioefolia  was 
well  budded,  and  the  S.  callosa  section,  of  which 
Anthony  Waterer  is  doubtless  the  best,  were 
showing  incipient  corymbs  on  the  ends  of  the 
shoots.  Spiraeas,  it  may  be  noted,  prefer  a  deep 
holding-soil ;  otherwise  they  must  be  regularly 
manured  and  the  weaker  growths  removed. 
Choisya  ternata,  the  "Cherry  Pie"  of  Corn- 
wall, was  flowering  quite  freely,  as  was  -also 
Olearia  macrodonta,  while  the  smaller,  and 
perhaps  prettier,  O.  Haastii  was  bristling  with 
buds.  I  was  very  pleased  with  Cytisus  pallidus 
and  Daphne  hybrida,  with  flowers  not  unlike 
one  of  its  parents,  D.  indica.  The  aromatic 
Caryopteris  Mastacanthus  was  growing  well, 
and  it  also  flowers  profusely  at  Dalkeith.  There 
is  a  white  variety  which,  as  yet,  I  have  not 
seen. 

Of  variegated  Dogwoods  theie  is  a  fairly 
full  collection.  Cornus  Spathi  had  been  nipped 
by  cold,  as  it  not  unfrequently  is.  A  very  good 
substitute,  however,  and  equall)'  effective,  is 
found  in  Syringa  Emodi  variegata ;  and  S.  E. 
aurea  is  one  of  the  best  pure  yellow-leaved  plants, 
much  better  than  either  Weigelas  or  Spiraea 
opulifolia,  with  yellow  leafage.  The  Golden 
Privet,  however,  is  a  most  desirable  plant,  and 
a  favourite  at  Dalkeith.  Parrotia  persica  fails 
to  colour  here  in  autumn,  and  is,  therefore  of 
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little  value  ;  but  Ampelopsis  japonica  does  well, 
and  dies  off  in  the  most  lovely  combinations  of 
cream,  green,  rose,  and  crimson. 

Shepherdia  argentea  attracted  attention  by 
the  delightful  blending  of  its  yellowish  silvery- 
green  foliage.  A  nice  specimen  of  Daphuiphyl- 
lum  glaucescens,  the  red-foliaged  variety,  bids 
fair  to  become  a  standard  shrub  ;  the  foliage, 
unfortunately,  is  here  much  smaller  than  that 
produced  under  the  warmer  skies  of  the  south 
of  England.  Here  we  had  given  up  Quercus 
glabra,  but  ia  a  warm  corner  at  Dalkeith  it  is 
doing  well.  Ptelea  trifoliata  var.  aurea,  an  old 
plant,  was  very  fine. 

Interesting  shrubs  with  minute  foliage  are 
represented  by  Buxus  myrtifolia,  the  plant  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  not  exceeding  3  feet  in  height. 
Equally  interesting  was  Ilex  Fortunei,  and 
the  curious,  small-leaved  Philadelphus  macro- 
pbyllus,  which  Lemoine  has  been  utilising  in 
the  raising  of  new  hybrids.  Very  uncommon 
is  a  variety  of  the  common  Laurel,  named 
Oamellisefolia,  having  convoluted  leaves.  The 
hardy  "  Orange,"  Citrus  trifoliata,  appeared  to 
be  thriving  in  Scottish  air.  Hollies  are  a 
leading  feature,  and  the  collection  includes 
every  variety  of  note,  and  all  the  species  that 
will  bear  the  climate. 

Of  flowering-trees  there  is  quite  a  large 
number,  such,  for  instance,  as  Buddleaglobosa, 
Kolreuteria  paniculata,  Halesia  hispida,  and 
H.  tetraptera,  Sophora  japonica,  Pavias,  and 
many  more,  which  it  is  impossible  in  a  short 
sketch  to  mention. 

No  portion  of  the  extensive  gardens  at  Dal- 
keith is  probably  of  greater  interest  to  a  gar- 
dener than  the  large  orchard  lying  on  the 
broadened  elope,  terminated  by  the  North  Esk 
Biver,  which  flows  just  outside  the  boundary. 
On  the  opposite  side  is  a  haugh,  where  on  the 
lush-grass,  among  large  trees,  full  flushed  in 
their  summer  foliage,  a  few  cows  feed.  Just 
beyond  is  the  ancient  burgh  of  Dalkeith,  with 
its  tall  spires  picturesquely  crowning  the  ridge 
between  the  North  and  South  Esk  Bivers  ;  and 
further  off  a  delightful  stretch  of  undulating 
country,  field,  wood,  and  hill,  meeting  the  dis- 
tant horizon.  It  is  a  fair  prospect.  But  earlier 
in  the  year,  when  Plum  is  succeeded  by  Pear, 
and  Pear  by  Apple-blossom,  the  sojourner 
on  the  other  side  the  river  has  then  the 
advantage. 

The  trees  in  the  orchard,  which  is  closely 
cropped  with  vegetables,  consist  mainly  of 
standards  on  tall  stems.  In  addition  to  these, 
however,  there  are  large  numbers  of  pyramid- 
trained  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  Appear- 
ances point  to  a  fine  average  crop  of  all.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  Mr.  Dunn  inci- 
dentally remarked  that  the  Dalkeith  collection 
embraced  about  180  sorts  of  Plums,  of  which 
only  a  few  of  the  best  are  grown  in  quantity, 
Pond's  Seedling  and  Gisborne's  being  con- 
sidered the  best  for  standards.  Of  Apples 
there  are  about  700  kinds,  which  it  was  agreed 
might,  with  advantage  to  the  grower,  be 
reduced  to  about  two  dozen  varieties.  Pears 
are  represented  by  about  500  sorts,  and  here 
again  a  few  popular  varieties  were  esteemed 
sufficient  for  working  purposes,  i  took  the 
opportunity  to  request  Mr.  Dunn's  opinion  of 
the  value  of  Apple-trees  grown  as  pinched 
dwarfs,  and  of  Pear-trees  as  free-growing 
pyramids.  The  former  he  considered  of  value 
only  so  long  as  unremitting  attention  was 
accorded,  but  one  year  of  neglect  in  details 
ensured  their  ruin.  Concerning  the  last-named, 
Mr.  Dunn,  while  agreeing  that  large  crop9 
were  annually  secured,  yet  exhaustion  super- 


vened sooner  or  later,  and  the  trees  required  to 
be  replaced  by  others. 

It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  that  this 
large  orchard  is  not  exempt  from  the  ever 
increasing  crush  of  floweriDg  plants,  which 
seem  to  overflow  into  all  departments.  A  double 
row  of  herbaceous  Ptoonies  is  a  very  old  feature, 
but  Phloxes  and  other  flowers  for  cutting  are 
novel.  So  also  in  the  kitchen  garden,  long 
lines  of  Pinks,  Lychnis,  ^Viscaria  splendens, 
various  Pyrethrums,  and  glowing  Eastern  Pop- 
pies, as  well  as  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations,  and 
Dahlias  yet  to  bloom  were  largely  in  evidence. 
The  main  central  borders  were  brilliant  with 
Violas,  planted  diversely  in  squares,  the 
varieties  comprising  the  whole  of  those  that 
have  received  awards  at  Chiswick.  A  neat 
mulching  of  dry  horse-droppings  covered  tho 
suiface  of  the  ground  between  the  plants,  and 
here  it  may  be  said  that  this  material  is  largely 
used  as  a  mulch  both  outside  and  in  the  fruit- 
houses.  Also  in  the  kitchen  garden,  filling  the 
west,  east,  and  south  borders,  in  the  space 
between  the  walks  and  the  dwarf  Apple-trees 
next  the  cropping  quarters,  herbaoeous  flower- 
ing and  alpine  plants  are  grown.  These  borders 
are  too  narrow  to  be  effective,  but  they  are 
most  interesting,  and  no  doubt  valuable 
adjuncts  to  the  floral  department,  and  as 
grown  at  Dalkeith  without  staking  the  plants 
do  not  consume  much  time  in  their  culture. 
It  is,  I  think,  not  generally  known  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  plants  suitable  for  such 
borders  as  those  under  discussion  are  best 
grown  without  staking  at  all.  Where  sup- 
port is  required,  a  piece  of  string  tied  so  as  to 
keep  the  stems  from  opening  outwards  is  in  all 
but  a  few  cases  the  whole  that  is  needful. 

A  rapid  walk  through  the  glass  department 
shows  that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  these  gardens, 
while  the  best  of  the  old  is  preserved,  the  novel 
is  also  given  its  place.  The  newer  Cannas,  the 
best  Caladiums,  border  Carnations  in  pots  for 
early  summer  flowering,  and  Streptocarpus  are 
a  few  of  the  latter. 

The  almost  endless  stretches  of  glass  struc- 
tures filled  with  Grape-vines,  Peaches,  Melons, 
Pines,  Figs,  Guavas,  BanaDas,  and  hardy  fruits 
can  only  be  mentioned,  and  one  can  only 
assume  that,  with  a  staff  not  large  for  the 
demands  upon  it,  its  controller  must  have  all 
his  wits  employed  to  keep  Dalkeith,  inside  and 
out,  in  the  perfect  condition  we  found  it  on  that 
June  day,  when  the  Scots  Boses  were  so 
beautiful.  B. 


CURE  FOE  THE   LILY  DISEASE. 

In  common  with  many  other  amateur  horticul- 
turists, I  have  loDg  been  troubled  with  that  widely- 
prevailiDg  pest,  known  as  the  Lily-disease,  and  the 
yearly  disappointment  of  seeing  my  Lilies  come  up 
merely  to  blacken  and  wither  away  before  they  reach 
the  stage  of  bloom  has  led  me  to  investigate  the 
matter,  with  a  view  to  the  eradication,  or,  at  least, 
the  mitigation  of  the  evil. 

Some  few  years  since  I  took  up  the  whole  of  my 
bulbs  of  the  Lilium  candidum  to  the  extent  of  about 
2  bushels,  for  I  thought  that  by  a  judicious  selection 
of  the  strongest  among  them,  and  by  replanting  in 
the  most  favourable  positions,  I  might  be  able  to 
improve  the  then  gradually  degenerating  blossoms. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  disease  made  rapid  i  eadway,  so 
that  of  late  I  have  had  but  a  few  poor  sickly  stems 
in  the  whole  of  my  garden.  I  cousulted  the  Countv 
Council  lecturers  of  this  district,  both  of  them 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  only  to 
receive  the  discouraging  information  that  this 
mysterious  disease  had  defied  all  research  and  all 
efforts  for  its  cure ;  and  I  have  read  a  recent  article  in 


the  Standard  to  the  same  effect.  The  several 
attempts  made  to  procure  a  healthier  stock  by  the 
importation  of  fresh  bulbs  from  Holland  have  not 
met  with  the  success  they  deserved,  for  the  new 
arrivals  have  been  quickly  reduced  to  the  state  of  the 
old,  apparently  worn-out  bulbs,  by  the  ravages  of  the 
same  disease.  Hence  this  strange  visitation  has 
practically  been  stated  to  be  an  iocurable  disease. 

I  have  given  the  subject  some  thought  for  a  con- 
siderable time  past,  and  from  what  is  exemplified  at 
the  present  time  in  my  own  garden,  I  believe  I  may 
state  that  I  have  discovered  a  cure  for  this  persistent 
evil,  which  is  remarkable  at  once  for  its  simplicity 
with  effectiveness.  My  final  experiment  dates  back 
to  the  autumn  of  1890,  and  was  confined  to  three 
groups  of  the  bulbs ;  last  season  they  showed  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  blossom-heads,  which  appeared  to 
be  entirely  free  from  the  disease,  though  still  evidently 
somewhat  weak  from  its  effects  in  previous  years. 

This  summer  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
perfectly  healthy  and  well  grown,  with  fine  green  stems 
and  leaves,  and  the  promise  of  large  heads  of  bloom. 
Other  groups  in  my  garden,  which  have  not  been 
tieated,  have  not  a  single  blossom-stem,  and  some  of 
them  are  so  far  diseased  that  they  have  almost 
disappeared. 

Disease  and  health  could  not  be  more  exemplified 
than  here,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  for  anyone  to  see 
and  compare  them. 

And  now  for  the  remedy,  which  aujone  may  try,  I 
hope  with  the  same  pleasing  success  which  has 
attended  my  own  efforts.  In  the  autumn  of  1896  I 
removed  the  bulbs  from  the  ground,  and  after  they 
had  dried  somewhat  I  put  them  into  a  large  brown- 
paper  bag,  in  which  was  a  supply  of  flowert-of-sul- 
phur;  they  were  then  well  shaken  up  until  the 
sulphur  had  been  worked  thoroughly  into  the 
crevices.  After  this,  and  while  still  well  smothered 
with  the  powder,  they  were  planted  straightaway, 
with  the  results  which  I  have  described.  I  feel  dis- 
posed to  give  the  credit  of  my  investigations  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  lecturers  of  tho  West 
Sussex  County  Council,  who  first  aroused  my  atten- 
tion to  this  subject. 

From  the  nature  of  the  disease  I  felt  sure  it  must 
emanate  from  the  bulb,  for  the  bulb-leaves  are  the 
first  to  be  attacked  ;  and  it  then  proceeds  upward 
through  the  stem  to  the  flower,  which  is  the  last  to 
be  affected. 

This  season  I  propose  to  treat  more  in  the  same 
way,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  that  others,  whose 
plants  are  affected  with  the  disease,  have  also  tried 
this  simple  remedy  with  success.  Horace  Byalt,  M.A., 
The  Grammar  School,  Midhurst,  Sussex,  June,  1898. 


KEW    NOTES. 


Magnolia  farvjflora.  —  Strictly  speaking  this 
is  not  a  new  plant,  having  been  described  by 
Siebold  and  Zuccarini  as  long  ago  as  1S43,  but 
it  has  only  been  introduced  during  the  present 
decade,  and  is  still  practically  unknown  to  cultiva- 
tion in  Britain.  Some  plants,  obtained  from  JapaD, 
flowered  at  Kew  in  1894,  and  have  dono  so  once  or 
twice  Bince,  but  the  true  beauty  of  tl  e  species  has 
not  been  indicated,  nor  even  suggested,  till  now. 
Since  the  second  week  in  June,  a  plant  growing  in 
the  Bamboo  garden  has  been  beauti'ully  in  flower. 
It  shows  the  species  to  be  a  great  acquisition  among 
hardy  shrubs,  and  quite  distinct  from  any  Magnolia 
grown  in  this  country,  except  it  be  the  still  little- 
known  and  hitherto  unsatisfactory  M.  Watsoni. 

The  flowers  of  M.  parviflora  are  3  to  4  inches  across, 
cup  shaped,  the  six  petals  being  very  concave,  of  the 
substantial  texture  common  to  the  Magnolias,  and 
the  largest  of  them  2  inches  long.  At  their  best 
they  are  almost  snow  -  white,  against  which  the 
deep  rosy-crimson  of  the  stamens  shows  in  teautiful 
contrast.  These  stamens  are,  indeed,  the  great 
feature  of  the  flower,  beiDg  arranged  in  four  or  five 
superimposed  rows  on  the  central  column,  on  which  is 
also  borne  the  cone  of  yellowish  green  carpels  ;  thus 
they  form  a  flat  wheel  like  circle  1  inch  across.  The 
three  sepals  are  drooping,  and  of  scarcely  so  pure  a 
white  as   the  petals.     When   once  established  this 
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Magnolia  promises  to  grow  freely.  It  has  at  any  rate 
made  vigorous  healthy  growths  during  the  last  two 
seasons.  The  leaves  are  obovate  or  oblong,  from  3  to 
6  inches  long,  dark  green  and  glabrous  above,  paler 
below,  and  covered  with  a  close  pubescence  that  is 
more  particularly  noticeable  on  the  mid-rib,  veins, 
and  flower-stalks.  All  the  plants  in  cultivation  have 
been  introduced  from  Japan,  which  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  its  native  country.  Prof.  Sargent, 
however,  doubtless  with  good  reason,  says  it  is  one 
of  the  numerous  trees  and  shrubs  introduced  into 
Japan  from  China  and  Corea. 

Magnolia  Watsoni. 
Owing  to  its  having  been  mistakenly  called  M.  par- 
viflora,  this  Magnolia  has  become  somewhat  confused 
with  the  true  species  of  that  name  juBt  dealt  with. 
The  two  are  not,  however,  difficult  to  distinguish, 
although  they  are  more  nearly  related  to  each  other 
tban  to  any  Magnolias  in  cultivation.  M.  Watsoni  is 
a  sturdier  plant,  and  less  graceful  than  M.  parviflora  ; 
its   oblong   leaves   are   larger;    the   flowers,   besides 


with  the  graceful  habit  and  distinctness  of  the  plant 
itself,  they  entitle  the  species  to  a  place  among  choice 
hardy  shrubs.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  shrub  so  hardy 
as  this  has  proved  to  be — both  at  Kew  and  in  the  Arnold 
Arboretum— should  be  a  native  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  two  of  the  hottest  of  the  S.W.  United  States. 
During  the  last  few  years  a  plant  has  flowered  very 
profusely  in  June.  It  is  a  graceful  bush  about  4  feet 
high,  with  slightly  glaucous,  smooth,  narrow  leaves, 
about  ljincb  long.  The  flowers  are  borno  on  the 
previous  season's  growth,  and  hang  gracefully  from 
the  lower  side  of  the  branches,  often  in  rows  1  foot  or 
more  in  length.  Each  flower  is  solitary  on  a  short, 
slender  stalk,  and  in  shape  is  not  unlike  a  Strepto- 
carpus  flower,  the  lower  part  of  the  corolla  being 
tubular,  but  expanding  at  the  mouth  into  five  slightly 
reflexed  lobes.  The  entire  flower  is  nearly  1  inch 
long  and  over  half  an  inch  across,  the  colour  being  a 
singular  but  pretty  shade  of  green,  tinged  and  lined 
with  purple  in  the  throat.  The  species,  which  is  the 
only  North  American  one  in  cultivation,  was  dis- 
covered by  Fremont  in  1843. 


Fig.  11. — phala;sopsis  ludde-violacea  :  colours  consist  of  two  shades  of  purple. 


being  larger  (from  5  to  6  inches  in  diameter),  are  not 
of  a  pure,  but  of  a  creamy-white,  and  they  are  borne 
on  short  peduncles,  usually  about  j-inch  long.  The 
peduncles  of  the  smaller-flowered  M.  parviflora  are 
more  slender  and  generally  2i  inches  long.  Unfor- 
tunately, M.  Watsoni  is  not  proving  so  free  a  grower 
as  the  other  ;  whether  this  is  owing  to  some  con- 
stitutional tendency,  or  to  its  being  grafted  on  an 
unsuitable  stock,  I  cannot  as  yet  say.  Its  branches  are 
apt  to  die  off  without  any  apparent  cause.  Still, 
plants  are  now  showing  flower  at  Kew. 

Ltcium  pallidum. 
Most  of  the  Lyciums  are  not  particularly  striking 
in  regard  to  their  flowers,  being  cultivated  as  a  rule 
for  the  beauty  of  their  fruits  and  for  their  free  and 
graceful  growth,  especially  in  maritime  localities  ; 
L.  pallidum  is,  however,  an  exception.  Its  flowers 
are  not  only  beautiful  in  comparison  with  those  of 
other  species  of  Lycium,   but  taken  in  conjunction 


Rhododendron  Smithi  aureum. 
Considering  the  rarity  of  yellow-flowered,  ever- 
green Rhododendrons,  and  the  beauty  of  this  parti- 
cular one,  it  is  strange  that  it  is  not  more  often  seen. 
It  is  about  sixty  years  ago  since  it  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Smith,  a  nurseryman  at  Norbiton  in  Surrey,  who 
showed  it  in  flower  at  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  in  Regent  Street  in  1841.  Mr.  Smith 
described  it  as  a  cross  between  a  seedling  Rhododen- 
dron of  his  own  and  "  the  yellow-flowered  Azalea 
sinensis."  It  was  thus  the  first  (and  is  still  not  far 
from  being  the  best)  of  the  hybrids  to  which  the  name 
Azaleodendron  has  been  given.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  if  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Qard.  Chron. 
have  large  bushes  of  it,  and  to  what  size  it  grows. 
I  have  only  seen  comparatively  small  plants,  but  have 
been  charmed  with  its  free-flowering  qualities  and  its 
distinct  colour.  The  truss  is  well  formed,  and  the 
flowers  are  each  about  2  J  inches  across  ;  Paxton,  how- 
ever, describes  them  as  "  above  3  inches  across."  The 
yellow  of  the  corolla  is  shadod  with  brown  on  the 
upper-side,  and  numerous  spots  of  a  deeper  shade 
also  occur  on  the  upper  segment.  The  leaves  are  not 
large,  and  show  distinctly  the  influence  of  the  Azalea 
blood  in  the  wrinkled  surface.  It  is  at  its  best  out- 
of-doors  in  early  June.    W.  J.  Bean. 


Rhododendron  cinnabaiunum. 
Among  the  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  truly  hardy 
in  the  London  district,  none  differs  so  much  from  the 
usual  garden  type  as  this.  There  are  several  plants 
at  Kew  varying  from  2  to  6  feet  high,  some  of  which 
have  this  year  flowered  very  well.  I  have  also  seen 
the  species  finely  represented  in  the  gardens  about 
Falmouth  ;  but  never  a  specimen  so  beautiful  or  so 
full  of  flower  as  one  in  Mr.  Qodman's  garden  near 
Horsham  a  few  years  ago.  The  flowers  in  general 
outline  have  been  -very  aptly  compared  to  Lapagerias, 
but  they  are  scarcely  so  large,  and  the  colour, 
although  it  varies  greatly,  is  never  the  particular  red 
of  the  Lapageria.  It  is  oftenest  a  rich  cinnabar-red, 
but  is  frequently  shaded  with  yellow,  Bometimes 
with  green,  thus  giving  a  variety  of  hues,  but  always 
beautiful,  and  for  a  Rhododendron  striking.  The 
small  leaves  are  ovate  or  lanceolate-oblong,  of  a 
glaucous-green  when  young,  and  inclined  to  a  rusty- 
red  beneath  when  old. 


PHAL.ENOPSIS     LUDDE- 
VIOLACEA. 

A  plant  in  flower  of  this  very  pretty  garden 
hybrid,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Son,  of 
Chelsea,  on  June  22,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster, 
from  which  our  illustration  (fig.  11)  was  prepared. 

As  seen,  the  flower,  which  measured  2  inches  in 
extreme  width,  possessed  petals  and  sepals  of  a  light- 
purple  colour,  and  lip  of  a  richer  shade  of  purple. 
The  peculiar  bar-like  markings  of  amethyst  seen  in 
P.  Luddemanniana  were  in  the  hybrid  transformed 
into  rather  indistinct  spotting,  and  in  form  the 
resemblance  to  this  species  was  greater  than  to  the 
other  parent.  It  should  be  welcomed  as  another 
instance  of  success  in  crossing  the  Phatenopsis,  and 
an  earnest  of  other  fine  things  in  the  future. 


THE  CANNA  AS  A  DECORATIVE 
PLANT. 

There  is  hardly  a  class  of  plants  cultivated  on  the 
Continent  which  has  seen  such  a  marked  improve- 
ment during  the  last  fifteen  years  as  Cannas,  which 
have  risen  from  mere  foliage-plants  to  a  foremost 
position  among  summer-flowering  plants,  as  well  as 
become  important  for  winter  flowering  under  glass. 

Mr.  Crozy,  of  Lyons,  a  noted  raiser  of  Cannas, 
started  this  improvement  by  crossing  the  old 
Canna  Warscewiczii  with  Canna  indica,  and  it  is  to 
him  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  great  many  fine 
varieties — the  so-called  "Crozy  Cannas."  Since,  then, 
however,  the  work  has  been  taken  up  with  more  or 
less  success  by  gardeners  in  other  countries,  especi- 
ally Germany  ;  and  of  late  years  also  in  America, 
England,  and  Italy.  In  Germany,  Messrs.  W. 
Pfitzer  and  G.  ErnBt,  Stuttgart,  have  added  many 
fine  varieties  to  the  list  ;  Messrs.  Dammann  &  Co., 
of  Portici,  near  Naples,  have  introduced  several 
varieties.  I  shall,  however,  refer  to  these  later  on. 
The  Americans  seem  to  possess  several  fine  varieties, 
but  as  yet  these  have  not  been  tried  in  Europe, 
and  for  this  reason  I  do  not  express  an  opinion 
upon  them.  In  Stuttgart — in  fact,  on  the  Con- 
tinent generally,  Cannas  are  mostly  cultivated  as 
bed-group  plants,  or  as  single  specimens  on  lawns, 
&c,  or  are  planted  in  company  with  other  foli- 
age plants,  as  Ricinus,  Nicotiana,  Zea,  Musa,  &c, 
in  order  to  impart  a  tropical  aspect  to  the  garden, 
and  with  their  gorgeous  blooms  to  impart  brilliancy 
to  the  picture.  They  are  lifted  in  the  autumn,  and 
stored  in  a  frost  proof  place  until  the  spring,  when 
they  are  started,  pushed  into  growth,  and  planted 
out  when  the  weather  permits— generally  in  the 
month  of  May.  Tbey  are  not  grown  much  for  pot 
culture,  although  the  colours,  when  grown  under 
glass,  are  much  more  delicate  than  when  grown  in 
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the  open,  and  all  the  dwarf  varieties  are  more  or  lesa 
Buitable  for  pot  culture. 

It  is,  however,  mainly  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Cannas 
become  more  popular  in  England  for  bedding  pur- 
poses, that  I  write  these  lines,  especially  in  the  south 
and  south-western  counties,  which  are  well  suited  for 
their  cultivation  out-of-doors.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Cannas  require  warmth,  and  we  must,  of 
course,  choose  a  warm  position  in  the  garden,  and 
one  that  is  especially  sheltered  from  strong  winds. 
There  are,  however,  certain  free-flowering  and 
vigorous  varieties  which  will  st»nd  a  good  deal  of  bad 
and  rainy  weather  without  injury,  and  by  making 
use  of  these  more  especially,  we  can  rely  on  having 
a  passable  show  oven  in  not  over  favourable  sites. 
I  believe,  however,  that  by  strict  selection  and  crossing 
these  hardier  varieties,  we  may  in  time  possess  a 
strain  of  Canna3  which  even  in  the  changeable  climate 
of  England  will  be  iudependent  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  climate. 

It  is  just  in  this  respect  that  the  Canna  Italia 
and  Austria  of  Messrs.  Dammann  &  Co.,  large 
and  beautiful  as  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  are  of 
little  value  for  plantiDg  in  cool  climates,  for  apart 
from  the  fact  that  their  flowers,  even  under  glass, 
do  not  last  longer  than  about  half  a  day,  they  are  so 
delicate  as  to  sutler  injury  very  easily.  Canna  Bur- 
bank  seems  to  have  a  similar  constitution  ;  but,  as  I 
before  said,  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  forming 
an  opinion  of  these  American  varieties,  I  cannot  say 
so  definitely.  If,  however,  by  ega  n  crossing,  we 
could  impart  the  durability  and  length  of  flowering 
of  the  ordinary  run  of  Crozy's  Canna  to  Canna  Italia 
and  similar  varieties  (Messrs.  Dammann  &  Co.  announce 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  similar  new  varieties  this 
spring),  the  gain  would  be  great  indeed.  Should  this 
happy  stage  be  reached,  the  value  of  Cannas  for 
decorative  and  cutting  purposes  will  at  once  be  appa- 
rent when  we  consider  the  large  range  in  fine  colours, 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  plants  may  be  brought 
to  flower  in  the  winter  months. 

It  is  somewhat  bewildering  at  first  to  make  a  good 
selection  from  among  the  great  number  of  varieties 
in  existence  at  the  present  day,  and  the  yearly 
addition  of  novelties  from  all  sides  ;  but  from  per- 
gonal observation  during  the  last  few  years  of  the 
collections  of  Mr.  Pfitzer  and  Mr.  Ernst  in  Stuttgart, 
the  following  may  be  recommended  as  being  good 
varieties : — 

Older  Varieties,  which,  owing  to  their  possessing 
various  good  points,  have  retained  their  position 
among  Cannas,  viz.,  Iriciiflora  Ebemanni,  the  best  and 
most  effective  green-leaved  and  Musa-like  Canna  for 
planting  singly  on  lawns:  Seinateur  Milliand,  the 
best  dark-foliaged  variety  for  the  same  purpose. 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  also  a  fine  foliage  variety,  with 
a  very  Btately  habit,  leaves  purple  -  violet.  I.  D. 
Cahos,  a  green-leaved  variety,  with  beautiful  dark 
apricot- coloured  flowers.  Alphonse  Bouvier,  one  of 
the  best  older  varieties  for  groups,  with  its  rich  and 
effective  crimson  flowers  ;  it  has  only  one  fault,  that 
the  trusses  of  bloom  are  apt  to  hang  down  a  little. 
Madame  Crozy,  also  a  very  good  Canna  for  groups 
as  well  as  for  pot-culture  ;  flowers  of  a  vermilion 
colour,  very  delicately  bordered  with  yellow  ; 
foliage  green;  very  free-flowering.  Amiral  Avellan, 
a  fine  dark  foliaged  variety,  with  carmine  -  orange 
flowers,  and  the  spikes  thrown  well  above  the 
leaves.  Paolo  Radaelli,  foliage  green,  flowers  dark 
pomegranate-red,  bordered  yellow.  Ingegnoli  Fra- 
telli,  foliage  purple-red,  with  orange-coloured  flowers. 
Comte  de  Bouchaud,  with  glaucous-green  foliage,  and 
extra  large  canary  -  yellow  flowers,  spotted  with 
carmine ;  one  of  the  best  of  this  clas?.  Madame 
Montefiore,  similar  to  the  last,  flowers  also  canary- 
yellow,  spotted  brown  ;  it  grows  tall.  Colibri, 
foliage  green,  with  clear  jellow  coloured  flowers, 
which  have  a  single  carmine  spot  on  the  petals. 
Amiral  Avellan  :  this  one  with  green  foliage,  flowers 
canary-yellow,  and  spotted  with  light  red  ;  a  pale 
co'our.  Florence  C.  Vaughan,  similar  to  Comte  de 
Bouchaud,  slightly  mord  dwarf  iu  growth,  with  green 
foliage,  and  clear  canary  -  yellow  flowers,  spotted 
carmine;  v<  ry  free-flowering.  Ctnrlemagne,  a  fino 
dark-leave  1  variety,  with  darker  nerves,  and  flowers 
of  a  dark  ro=e  ;  tall.     Doyen  F.  Liabaud,  a  fine  extra 


large -flowering  variety,  with  green  foliage  ;  flowers 
are  citron,  spotted  brown.  Souvenir  du  President 
Carnot,  has  fine,  purplish-red  foliage,  with  large 
flowers  of  an  intense  tint  of  vermilion,  and 
flowers  thrown  well  above  the  foliage.  P.  J.  Berck- 
manns,  foliage  bluish-green,  and  rather  tall  ;  flowers 
of  a  peculiar  shade  of  violet-rose  seldom  seen  among 
Cannas.  Souvenir  d'Antoine  Crozy,  similar  to  J. 
Sallier  fils  in  habit ;  flowers  vermilion,  edged  with 
yellow. 

Varieties  brought  out  since  1896. — Czar  Alexander  1 1 1. 
is  a  very  tine  variety,  with  bluish-green  foliage  and 
large  flowers,  intense  vermilion  -  red  ;  the  plant  is 
very  floriferous  —  it  stands  rainy  weather  well. 
Hte.  Barbercau,  foliage  rich  green,  flowers  intense 
cherry-red,  with  darker  reverse  ;  Madame  H.  Rigaud, 
foliage  green,  tinted  with  brown,  and  forming  fine 
spikes  of  dark  carmine  cherry-red  flowers  ;  Souvenir 
de  Jean  Chaure,  a  fine  variety  with  intense  purple-red 
flowers  of  medium  size  ;  the  foliage  is  green. 
Madame  Chabanne  has  flowers  of  a  delicate  rose,  and 
light  green  foliage  ;  Vice-President  Luizet,  fine  broad 
green  foliage  ;  flowers  carmine-crimson-red ;  Jean 
Tissot,  a  very  effective  variety  for  groups  with  its  dark- 
green  foliage,  and  its  intense  carmoisin-red  flowers  ; 
very  free-flowering,  and  rather  extra  high  in  habit  ; 
L.  Duport,  also  a  very  floriferous  variety,  with  dark 
green  foliage,  and  flowers,  which  are  of  medium  size, 
of  a  vermilion-orange  colour,  lightly  edged  with 
yellow  ;  Aurea,  one  of  the  bett  yellows,  flowers  are 
pure  citron  yellow,  the  lower  petal  slightly  dotted. 

Mr.  Crozifs  Novelties  for  1897. — The  following  may 
be  recommended,  the  others  require  another  year's 
trial  before  a  definite  opinion  can  be  formed  of  them  ; 
Depute  Ravarin  with  green  foliage,  and  large  round 
flowers  of  an  intense  dark  grenade  purple-red  ;  Joseph 
Combet,  a  rich  velvety  carmine,  with  large  flowers  and 
trusses  well  above  the  green  foliage  ;  Louis  Vorax, 
foliage  green,  and  with  very  large  flowers  of  a  pretty 
light  red,  tinted  orange  ;  Avant  garde  :  this  is  a  fine 
canary  yellow,  spotted  with  carmine  ;  the  foliage  is 
green — practically,  it  is  an  improvement  of  Comte  de 
Bouchaud. 

The  following  were  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Pfitzer, 
Stuttgart,  viz  ,  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  a  dwarf  variety,  with 
scarlet  flowers,  suitable  either  for  groups  or  for  pot 
culture,  foliage  green  ;  this  variety  has  only  one 
defect,  in  great  heat  the  leaves  are  apt  to  roll  up, 
making  them  unsightly  for  the  time  being,  unfolding 
again  towards  evening,  however,  without  injury  ; 
Germania,  an  exceptionally  dwarf  variety,  excellent 
for  pot  culture,  was  much  thought  of  at  the  Chicago 
Exhibition  ;  the  flowers  are  of  an  intense  crimson 
colour,  edged  and  blotched,  especially  the  reverse,  with 
yellow.  Franz  Buchner  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
finest  Cannas  in  existence  for  all  purposes,  pot  culture 
or  the  open  air,  is  always  good  in  hot  or  rainy  wea- 
ther ;  the  foliage  is  green,  and  flowers  show  well 
above  the  foliage,  they  are  of  a  bright  orange,  tinted 
lilac,  edged  slightly  with  yellow,  very  free.  Paul 
Meylan  is  somewhat  similar  in  colour,  but  of  taller 
growth  ;  it  is  a  fine  variety.  J.  Sallier  fils,  dark  green 
in  foliage,  the  flowers  an  intense  velvety  scarlet,  bor- 
ders blotched  with  yellow,  is  an  effective  variety  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  its  smaller  flowers. 
Leonard  Lille,  leaves  bronzy,  with  darker  nerves  ; 
flowers  of  a  fine  apricot  colour,  a  dwarf  variety  is 
very  effective.  R.  P.  Ker,  a  tall  variety,  suitable  for 
the  centre  of  groups,  with  dark  green  foliage,  edged 
brown  ;  flowers  are  large,  round,  of  an  intense  dark 
crimson-purple,  very  effective  at  a  distance  ;  the 
flower  bouquets  stand  well  above  the  foliage— very 
free.  Reichskanzler  Fiirst  Hohenlohe  :  this  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  best  yellow  varieties  for  groups, 
Btanding  rainy  weather  very  well  ;  the  foliage  is 
green,  and  flowers  are  of  a  very  clear  citron-yellow, 
the  lower  petal  only  being  slightly  spotted — a  very 
useful  variety.  Captain  von  Gossel  is  a  variety  useful 
for  pot-culture,  on  account  of  its  lovely  apricot- 
orauge-coloured  flowers,  slightly  tinted  gamboge- 
yellow  ;  the  leaves  are  green. 

Pfitzer's  New  Cannas  of  1897-98.— The  best  of 
tho?e  areStadtrathHeidenreich,  fine  metallic  reddisV 
brown  foliage  ;  flowers  of  a  clear  and  intense  cin- 
nabar-red, are  well -formed,  and  show  up  singly  in  th) 


bouquets,  whioh  stand  well  above  foliage  ;  J.  D. 
Eisele,  a  very  good  and  floriferous  variety  ;  foliage 
dark  green  ;  the  flowers  are  nearly  round,  aud  are  of 
a  clear  orange-vermilion — very  good  for  groups  ;  Hof- 
giirtner  Lauche,  very  similar  in  habit  to  Gtrman;a, 
but  with  flowers  of  a  lighter  tint,  very  floriferous, 
and  capital  for  pot  culture  ;  the  flowers  are  orange- 
red,  spotted  and  bordered  with  golden-yellow,  and 
slightly  tinted  rose  ;  Mrs.  Fr.  Eckstein,  a  fine  dark- 
leaved  variety,  with  vermilion-orange  flowers,  standing 
majestically  above  the  foliage  ;  Gruss  aus  Hamburg  : 
this  fine  Canna  has  dark  green  foliage,  and  clear, 
salmon-orange-coloured  flowers,  forming  enormous 
trusses  ;  indeed  of  such  size  as  at  times  to  droop  a 
little,  which  is  as  with  Alphonse  Bouvier,  a  slight 
drawback  to  these  otherwise  excellent  varieties.  For 
groups  Hofgiirtner  Stiegler,  perhaps  one  of  the  best  of 
Pfitzer's  1898  introductions,  with  dark  green  foliage, 
nerved  and  edged  with  dark  brown  ;  flowers  and 
spikes  of  bloom  are  of  large  size  and  of  a  rich  car- 
mine-purple, slightly  striped,  and  being  also  very 
numerous — this  was  one  of  the  finest  Cannas  for 
groups  in  the  open  air  last  year,  notwithstanding  the 
bad  weather  ;  it  always  showed  up  well ;  Hofg'arten- 
direktorWendland,  the  finest  variety  of  the  year  :  wi'h 
foliage  a  rich  green,  and  flowers  of  an  intense  velvety 
dark  granite-red,  bordered  and  mottled  with  canary- 
yellow  ;  it  is  very  floriferous,  and  combined  with 
a  neat  and  compact  habit,  and  its  intense  colouring 
make j  this  a  great  acquisition — seen  towards  evening 
in  groups,  it  is  not  easily  forgotten.  Frau  Hofgiirt- 
nerin  Singer  is  a  fine  variety,  with  medium-sized,  pale 
jellow  flowers,  almost  white, and  very  free-flowering  ; 
foliage  dark  green,  and  of  compact  habit. 

The  best  of  Mr.  Ernst's  introductions  consist  of 
Kbningin  Charlotte,  a  fine  variety,  with  green 
glaucous  leaves,  and  flowers  of  a  rich  granite-red, 
broadly  bordered  with  yellow  ;  a  fine  variety  both 
for  pot-culture  and  for  groups  ;  Fiirst  Bismarck,  a 
fine  scarlet  flower,  of  an  enormous  size  ;  it  forms 
large  trusses,  and  has  green  foliage  bordered  with 
brownish-red.  Governeur  von  Zimmerer,  with 
Bhining  brown  foliage,  and  large  flowers  of  an  intense 
orange  hue,  intermixed  with  dark  red  ;  Goliath — 
this  Canna  is  unique,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  exis- 
ence  ;  it  should  find  a  place  in  every  collection, 
especially  for  pot-culture  under  glass  ;  the  foliage  is 
vigorous  and  dark  green  ;  the  large  trusses  of  bloom 
are  very  effective,  owing  to  the  rich  dazzling  crims  >n 
colour  of  the  flowers  ;  it  is  a  somewhat  slow  grower, 
and  for  this  reason  is  not  bo  suited  for  the  open — the 
petals  are  also  liable  to  Buffer  from  great  heat.  Prin- 
cess Pauline  :  foliage  is  dark  green,  and  flowers, 
which  are  large  and  well  formed,  are  of  a  vigorous 
cinnabar-scarlet,  blotched  towards  the  edge  with 
canary-yellow.  The  above-enumerated  Cannas  form 
a  collection  difficult  to  beat  anywhere,  containing 
many  of  the  finest  varieties  in  commerce ;  and  I 
hope  that  my  notes  will  help  to  populari-e  them  in 
England.  At  the  same  time  I  should  strongly  advise 
all  who  come  to  Germany,  especially  the  middle  and 
south  r-ections,  to  pay  Stuttgart  a  visit  during  the 
summer  months,  and  more  especially  in  August  and 
September.  H.  R.  IP.,  Stuttgart. 


HYDRANGEA  HORTENSIA  FOR 

MARKET. 
Our  illustration  (fig.  12)  represents  a  group  of 
well-grown  plants  in  pots  of  the  common  Hydrangea 
Hortensia,  intersected  and  fringed  with  a  few  Ferns 
for  purposes  of  relief.  Messrs.  Hill  &  Co.,  Wright's 
Nursery,  Lee,  Kent,  in  whose  establishment  the 
photograph  was  taken,  are  large  Fern-cultivators  for 
the  trade  and  for  market,  besides  doing  a  consider- 
able market  trade  in  such  plants  as  the  Hydrangea. 
As  most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  these 
Hydrangeas  are  sent  to  market  in  5-inch  pots  ;  they 
are  generally  about  a  foot  high,  and  bear  a  large 
globular  mass  of  pink  flowers,  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  size  of  plant  or  pot.  The  cuttings  are  taken  when 
the  plants  have  flowered,  and  being  grown  on  coolly 
during  the  Bummer  and  autumn,  make  similar  plants 
the  following  spring.  They  require  a  moderately 
rich,  loamy  soil. 
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THE  WATER  AND  BOG-GARDEN. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  praise  of  this 
kind  of  garden,  as  no  other  garden  is  so  delightful  on 
a  hot  summer  day  as  the  water-garden.  In  these 
gardens  we  have  advantages  which  some  do  not 
possess,  that  is,  a  small  stream  of  running  water  that 
rises  from  a  spring  in  the  middle  of  a  pond,  which 
keeps  the  pond  always  brim-full.  At  one  time  the 
overflow-water  was  wasted,  and  ran  into  the  Black- 
water.  Some  few  years  ago,  it  occurred  to  my 
employer  that  he  would  like  to  make  the  ditch  that 
took  the  overflow  look  pretty  with  moisture-loving 
plants,  and  this  gave  me  an  opportunity  that  I  was 


The  water  in  this  pond  varies  in  depth  from  9  to  20 
inches.  In  the  deepest  water  we  planted  Nyinphaea 
chromatella,  N.  odorati  gigantea,  N.  o.  rosea,  and 
Nuphar  luteum,  and  in  the  shallower  water  Villarsia 
nymphteoides,  and  have  since  aided  Nympb;ea  Laj- 
deckeri  rosea,  N.  L.  lilacea,  N.  L.  purpurata,  N. 
Marliacea  albidu,  N.  M.  cariifa,  N.  pygmaia  alba, 
N.  odorata  sulphurea,  and  N.  o.  s.  grandiflora.  These 
are  all  doing  well,  as  the  water  is  shallower  and  much 
warmer. 

In  pond  No.  3  the  water  is  still  warmer,  and  the 
plants  in  this  pond  flower  remarkably  well.  The 
water  is  much  the  same  depth  as  in  No.  2  pond,  but 
in  No.  3  the  water  is  still  warmer,  from  having  been 


AHsma  natans,    Oronlium  aquaticum,   and   Villarsra 
reniformis.      Limnocharis  is  wintered  indoors. 

Pood  No.  5. — This  pond  has  1  foot  of  water  and 
about  IS  inches  of  mud.  In  this  is  planted  Richardia 
aethiopica,  Butomm  umbellatus  (the  flowering  Rush), 
Pontederia  cordata,  variegated  Rushes,  and  several 
sorts  of  Sagittarias,  aud  all  these  flower  well,  and 
seem  quite  at  home.  Pond  No.  6  has  water  from 
18  to  20  inches  deep.  In  this  is  planted  Nymobaei 
Marliacea  carnei,  N.  odorata  sulphurea  grandifloru, 
N.  Liydeckeri  rosea,  N.  L.  lilacea,  N.  L.  purpurata, 
N.  Candida,  N.  odorata  rosea,  N.  o.  maxima.  On 
all  these  we  have  very  fine  flowers.  The  over- 
flow  from   these  ponds  is  made  to   form  a  marshy 


Fig.  12.— hydrangea  hortensia  :  from  Messrs.  hill  and  co.,  Wright's  nursery,  lee,  kent.     (see  p.  44. 


very  glad  to  have.  A  beginning  was  first  made  by 
planting  in  the  pond  where  the  water  rises,  the 
common  white  Nymphaea  alba,  Aponogeton  dis- 
tachyon,  Hottonia  palustris,  and  in  clumps  round  the 
edge  of  the  pond,  the  common  yellow  Iris  pseudc 
acoru?,  and  herbaceous  Spiraeas.  Finding  these  did 
remarkably  well,  we  determined  to  make  the  ditch  into 
five  more  small  ponds  of  various  depths  and  shapes, 
aDd  trying  all  we  could  not  to  make  them  look  in 
any  way  formal.  In  the  firBt  pond,  where  the  water 
iises,  which  we  will  call  No.  1,  we  tried  Nymphaea 
odorata  rosea,  and  a  few  others  which  did  not 
flourish ;  owing  to  the  water  springing  there,  the 
sun  did  not  warm  it  sufficiently  for  the  tenderer 
sorts,  the  water  is  also  rather  deep,  2  to  3  feet. 
Pond  No.  2  is  the  first  overflow  from  No.  1  pond. 


longer  in  the  sun.  In  this  pond  is  planted  Nympbcoa 
chromatella,  N.  gigantea,  N.  caroliniana,  N.  Laydeckeri 
rosea,  N.  L.  lilacea,  N.  pygmaea  helveola,  N.  odorata 
rosea,  N.  o.  Exquisita,  N.  o.  sulphurea,  N.  Marliacea 
albida,  N.  M.  carnea,  and  N.  Nuphar  Kalmianum. 
Round  the  edge  is  planted  Caltha  palustris  in  clumps, 
and  in  the  water  are  two  clumps  of  Pontederia  cordata 
and  different  sorts  of  Sagittarias.  All  the  plants  in 
this  pond  flower  remarkably  well,  and  have  splendid 
flowers  both  in  size  and  colour.  Pond  No.  4  has 
shallow  water  round  the  outside,  but  in  the  centre  it 
is  about  20  inches.  In  the  centre  is  Nymphaea 
tuberosa,  N.  tuberosa  alba,  N.  alba  plenissima,  N. 
cdorata  sulphurea,  N.  Marliacea  gigantea,  N.  Lay- 
deckeri rosea,  and  a  fine  white  seedling.  Round  the 
shallow  water  is  planted   Limnocharis  Humboldti, 


piece  of  ground,  with  pools  of  shallow  water.  In 
this  we  have  planted  rougher  plants  ;  but,  although 
we  call  them  rough  plants,  they  look  very  beautiful 
in  their  Beaaon.  These  plants  consist  of  Bullrushes, 
water  Flags,  water  Irises,  all  sorts  of  herbaceous 
Spiraeas,  Fritillarias,  Snowflakes,  Hemerocallis  fiava, 
Caltha  palustris,  Butomus  umbellatus,  Lythrums, 
variegated  Rushes,  Saxifraga  peltata,  &c.  ;  and  in  the 
pools,  common  Nymphseas,  Menyanthes  trifoliata, 
Caltha  palustris,  Hottonia  palustris,  and  Aponogeton 
distachyon.  The  overflow  from  this  marsh  and  bog 
ground  is  still  further  made  use  of,  a?  it  runs  away 
down  an  open  ditch ;  on  the  bank  of  this  ditch  are 
planted  several  sorts  of  Spiraeas,  several  sorts  of 
Lilies,  and  various  sort!  of  spring-flowering  bulbs, 
and  here  and  there  a  plant  of  Qunnera  manicata  to 
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wave  its  noble  leaves  over  the  running  water  in  the 
ditch.  We  hope  to  get  Bamboos  to  do.  The  sur- 
roundings are  alBo  made  to  harmonise  with  the 
ponds,  &c,  by  planting  in  the  grass  all  sorts  of 
flowering  bulbs,  and  many  sorts  of  flowering  shrubs. 
The  whole  makes  a  delightful  sort  of  semi-wild 
garden,  and  visitors  to  these  gardens  always  appre- 
ciate a  look  round  this  part  of  the  garden  more 
than  the  more  formal  or  trim  part  of  the  garden. 
I  would  like  to  add  a  word  of  warning  to  those  who 
are  thinking  of  taking  up  this  style  of  gardening 
with  a  view  of  saving  labour  ;  if  you  wish  for  success, 
you  must  be  at  work,  or  the  coarser-growing  plants 
will  soon  overgrow  the  more  tender  and  the  prettier 
plants,  and  the  whole  thing  will  become  a  mass  of 
weeds  and  rubbish.  William  Townsend,  Sandhurst 
Lodge,  Wokingham,  Berks. 


Belgium. 


At  the  Namur  Horticultural  Exhibition  held  on 
June  26,  the  visitors  much  admired  the  Gloxinias 
sent  by  M.  Kegeljan,  the  doyen  of  amateur  horticul- 
turists in  Belgium.  For  twenty  years  M.  Kegeljan 
has  been  trying  with  keen  interest  to  improve  these 
plants,  and  he  has  well  succeeded.  The  flowers  are 
of  unusual  size,  as  much  as  5  inches  across.  They 
are  erect,  of  various  colours,  some  very  uncommon  in 
tint.  Those  that  were  exhibited  at  Ghent  in  April 
excited  much  attention. 

Another  attraction  at  the  Namur  Exhibition  were 
the  seedling  Roses  from  MM.  Soupert  &  Notting,  of 
Luxembourg,  among  which  was  an  excellent  variety, 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting.  This  is  a  hybrid 
between  Mare"chal  Niel  and  Maman  Coehet,  with 
large  elongated  buds  and  very  fine  -and  full  flowers, 
at  first  yellow,  spotted  with  rose,  and  then  a  fine 
goldea  yellow.     It  is  a  variety  of  great  promise.  E.  L. 


THE    USE    OF    ARTIFICIAL 
MANURES. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  May  7, 
p.  274,  Dr.  Bonavia  refers  to  the  use  of  artificial 
manures  in  conjunction  with  farmyard  or  stable- 
manure,  and  appears  to  call  in  question  the  advisa- 
bility of  this  practice.  He  further  seems  to  doubt 
my  statement  that  natural  manures  could  be  rendered 
more  useful  as  plant-food  if  mixed  with  suitable 
artificial  manures. 

The  subject  is  an  important  one,  and  we  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  to  the  world-renowned  agricultural 
experiments  of  Sir  John  Lawes  at  Rothamsted  for  an 
answer  to  the  question. 

As  Potatos  are  a  garden  as  well  as  a  farm  crop,  I 
will  quote  some  results  obtained  with  this  crop  first. 
The  following  table  give3  the  results  yielded  by  the 
use  of  farmyard  manure  alone,  or  with  other  manures 
n  addition,  compared  with  results  obtained  without 
manure  : — 

Table  I.— Potatos  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land  at 
Rothamsted.  Manures  and  Produce  of  Tubers  per  acre,  six 
years,  1876-  81. 

Total  tubers  per  acre. 
Tons.  cwts. 

Unmanured  2        5J 

Farmyard  manure         5        4g 

Dung  and  superphosphate      5      11$ 

Dung,  superphosphate,  and  nitrate  of  soua .     7        2j 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  produce  of  tubers 
per  acre  without  manure  was  about  2}  tons,  with 
an  annual  application  of  11  tons  of  farmyard  manure 
per  acre  supplying  about  200  lb.  of  nitrogen,  there 
was  an  average  produce  over  the  six  years  of  nearly 
5J  tons,  that  is  a  gain  of  3  tons  of  tubers  for  the  use 
of  the  dung  ;  the  addition  of  superphosphate  raised 
the  produce  to  about  5  tons  12  cwt.,  an  increase  of 
7  cwt.  per  acre  over  the  dung  alone.  By  the 
further  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda,  supplying  86  lb. 
of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum  in  a  much  more 
readily  available  condition  than  those  of  that  in  the 
dung,  the  annual  produce  of  Potatos  was  raised  to 
7  tona  2  cwt.,  an  increase  over  the  dung  alone  of 
more  than  37  cwt.  of  tubers  per  acre. 


The  fact  is,  that  it  is  only  the  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  farmyard  or  stable 
manure  which  is  due  to  the  liquid  dejections  of  the 
animals  that  is  in  a  readily  and  rapidly  available  con- 
dition for  plants;  whilst  that  due  to  more  or  less  digested 
matter  passing  in  the  animal  fa?ces  is  more  slowly 
available,  and  that  in  the  litter  remains  a  very  long 
time  inactive  in  the  soil.  Hence  the  addition  of 
nitrogen  as  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  farmyard  manure 
had  a  very  marked  effect  in  the  growth  of  the 
Potato  crop. 

The  next  table  refers  to  Mangolds,  and  shows  in 
the  same  form  as  previously  for  the  Potatos,  the 
manures  applied  each  year,  and  the  average  produce 
of  roots  obtained  per  acre  per  annum  over  eight  years, 
1876—83. 

Table  II. — Mangold  Wurzel  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land 
at  Rothamiled.  Manures  and  Produce  of  Roots  per  acre. 
Bight  years,  1S76— 83. 

Roots  per  acre. 
Tons.  Cwt. 

Unmanured 4         9 

Farmyard  manure 15        10 

Dung  and  superphosphate 15        13 

Dung,  superphosphate,  and  nitrate  of  soda    23        10 

The  figures  show  that  without  manure  scarcely 
i\  tons  of  Mangold  roots  were  produced,  while  farm- 
yard manure  alone  applied  at  the  rate  of  14  tons  per 
acre,  yielded  15.}  tons  of  roots,  and  that  the  addition 
of  superphosphate  increased  the  produce  by  3  cwt. 
per  acre.  The  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  supplying 
S6  lb.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  to  the  dung  and  super- 
phosphate raised  the  crop  to  23t  tons.  Showing 
clearly  that  when  the  nitrogen  is  applied  in  addition 
to  the  farmyard  manure  in  the  very  easily  and  rapidly 
assimilable  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  the  crop  of  Man- 
golds is  very  greatly  increased,  and  that  superphos- 
phate of  lime  is  not  without  effect. 

Similar  results  could  be  quoted  for  Sugar-Beet  and 
Swedish  Turnips. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  notwithstanding  the 
large  amount  of  potash  supplied  in  14  tons  of  farm- 
yard dung  every  year,  yet  in  experiments  with 
Mangolds  at  Rothamsted  during  the  past  two  years, 
1896-97,  it  was  found  that  the  direct  application  of 
potash-salts,  in  addition  to  the  dung,  considerably 
increased  the  weight  of  the  crop  per  acre,  and  greatly 
tended  to  its  more  successful  ripening. 

In  growing  Cucumbers  and  Tomatos  for  market, 
it  is  the  custom  to  apply  large  quantities  of  farmyard 
or  stable-manure  in  making  up  the  beds  of  soil,  and 
then,  during  the  period  of  fruiting,  to  push  forward 
the  produce  by  means  of  quickly  available  artificial 
manures.  The  same  practice  holds  good  in  the 
growth  of  early  Cabbage,  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
Asparagus,  besides  many  other  crops  which  could  be 
mentioned. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  denitrification,  it  may 
be  stated  that  denitrification,  or  loss  of  nitrogenous 
plant-food,  may  take  place  ia  water-logged  soils,  and 
in  badly-drained  pot-cultures.  Also,  that  an  organic 
manure,  which  is  very  effective  for  plant-growth  when 
applied  to  the  soil  in  small  quantities,  becomes 
positively  wasteful  and  injurious  when  applied  in 
excess,  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  available 
oxygen  ;  a  condition  of  denitrification  is  thereby  set 
up,  and  the  nitrates  are  changed  back  again  into 
nitrites,  and  dissipated  in  the  elementary  form.  /.  J. 
Willis,  Barpenden. 


WATER-LILIES    AT    GUNNERS- 
BURY  HOUSE. 

Tiiat  the  finely-coloured  hybrid  Nymphseas  are 
destined  to  make  a  pleasing  and  novel  effect  in 
garden  scenery  is  apparent  in  the  garden  at  this 
suburban  residence,  where  the  ornamental  sheet  of 
water  is  now  made  beautiful  by  a  number  of  large 
patches  of  white  and  coloured  Water  lilies.  These 
were  planted  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  Hudson, 
and  several  of  them  have  been  illustrated  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  from  specimens  supplied  by 
him  from  this  collection.  The  patches  measure 
Beveral  yards  across.  Some  of  the  more  effective  varie- 
ties at  the  present  time  are  a  Nymphan  of  a  crimson 
tint,  with  pink  outer  petals  ;    N.  Marliacea,  and  its 


varieties  carnea,  rosea,  and  roseo-punctata,  varying  in 
Bhades  of  rose-colour  ;  chromatella,  pale-yellow,  and 
Gloriosa,  red  ;  N.  odorata  exquisita,  pink  ;  N.  Layde- 
keri  and  N.  L.  rosea ;  N.  alba  rosea,  and  other 
delicately-tinted  forms.  Of  the  whites  the  fine  N. 
tuberosa  is  very  vigorous,  and  has  proportionately 
large  flowers.  Growing  in  a  tank,  sheltered  by  some 
plant-houses,  are  a  number  of  the  bright-blue  fra- 
grant Nyniphsea  stellata,  none  of  which  has  as  yet 
been  established  in  the  lake. 

The  beautiful  grounds  of  Gunnersbury  House  are 
in  excellent  order  ;  the  extensive  vineries  and  fruit- 
houses,  which  are  the  first  consideration,  show  heavy 
crops  of  fruit  ;  and  the  plant-houses  include  some 
excellent  Orchids,  and  a  very  dark  Vanda  ccerulea. 
/.  O'B. 


American  Notes. 


WINTER-FORCING  OF  ASPARAGUS. 

Some  very  interesting  experimental  work  in  the 
winter-forcing  of  Asparagus  out  of  doors  has  been 
recently  reported  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Whitten,  in  a  Bulletin 
of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station.  The  method 
used  was  about  as  follows :  trenches  were  made 
between  the  rows  of  a  well-established  Asparagus 
plot.  These  were  made  3  or  4  inches  deeper  than 
the  crowns  of  the  Asparagus  plants,  and  were  covered 
with  boards,  soil  being  filled  in  on  top  of  the  latter. 
A  mulch  of  3  to  4  inches  of  horse-manure  was  spread 
over  the  whole.  This  left  a  series  of  small  covered 
tunnels  between  the  rows.  In  the  end  of  each 
tunnel  a  piece  of  tile  was  inserted,  through  which 
hot  steam  was  conducted  by  a  steam-hose  connected 
with  a  boiler.  The  first  steam  was  used  November  14. 
It  required  about  an  hour  the  first  day  to  bring  the 
temperature  up  to  the  desired  point,  60  degrees.  The 
distribution  of  the  heat  throughout  the  bed  was  very 
uniform  and  satisfactory.  After  the  first  day  very 
little  steaming  was  necessary  to  keep  the  temperature 
up  to  the  mark.  The  first  Asparagus  was  cut 
November  24,  ten  days  after  steam  was  first  applied. 
Cuttings  of  Asparagus  were  made  almost  daily  for 
about  a  month.  Prof.  Whitten  thinks  that  the 
method  of  exhausting  steam  directly  into  the  tunnels 
is  better  than  carrying  it  through  a  closed  circuit  and 
return  it  to  the  boiler.  I  will  transcribe  here  the 
very  interesting  conclusions  from  the  Bulletin  .— 

"  1.  Asparagus  may  be  profitably  forced  iu  the  open 
field  in  midwinter  in  this  climate  by  running  steam 
into  shallow  tunnels  between  the  Asparagus  rows. 

2.  The  steam,  coming  in  direct  contact  with  the 
soil,  readily  penetrates  it,  heating  the  whole  bed 
uniformly  ;  whereas  if  the  tunnels  are  heated  by 
inclosed  steam  or  hot-water  pipes,  the  soil  becomes 
too  hot  and  dry  close  to  the  tunnels,  while  it  is  too 
cold  midway  between  them. 

3.  Forcing  the  steam  into  the  tunnels  keeps  the 
soil  moist,  and  maintains  more  continuous  fermenta- 
tion of  the  manure-mulch,  thus  promoting  steady 
heat. 

4.  The  Asparagus  produced  in  this  way  was  larger, 
of  finer  quality,  and  the  bed  produced  longer,  than 
that  forced  by  any  other  method  tried. 

5.  The  plants  thus  forced  recuperate  by  being 
allowed  to  grow  one  summer  without  cutting,  while 
Asparagus  plants  transplanted  for  forcing  are  ruined 
by  the  process. 

6.  The  amount  of  soft  coal  used  to  force  a  plot  of 
Asparagus,  25  by  25  feet,  in  this  way,  from  December 
29  to  February  25  (58  days),  was  2,308  lbs.,  costing 
182  dols.,  or  an  average  of  39  lbs.  daily. 

7.  During  these  58  days  steam  was  turned  into  the 
tunnels  a  total  of  16j  hours,  equivalent  to  17  minutes 
daily,  or  less  than  3  minutes  daily  for  each  tunnel. 

8.  The  forced  Asparagus  yielded  during  the  58 
days  at  the  rate  of  9,882  buuehes,  or  4.S80  pounds 
per  acre. 

9.  About  5  minutes  at  a  time  is  as  long  as  steam 
can  be  forced  into  a  tuunel  without  danger  of  over- 
heating the  Asparagus. ' 

Of  course,  a  method  like  this  must  be  tried  under 
various  circumstances  before  its  general  usefulness 
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can  be  proved  ;  but  the  suggestion  is  certainly  a  very 
interesting  one,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being 
practicable  under  a  variety  of  commercial  conditions. 

"  Plum  Pockets." 
A  common  and  serious  disease  of  Plums  in  all  parts 
of  Ameriei  is  the  "  plum  pockets,"  or  "leaf  curl," 
which  deforms  young  twigs,  leaves  and  fruit.  They 
sometimes  destroy  practically  a  whole  crop  of  fruit, 
and  usually  spoil  a  large  proportion  of  the  leaves. 
The  curls  or  pockets  are  caused  by  various  parasitic 
fungi  of  the  genus  Exoaseus.  Our  principal  know- 
ledge of  the  Exoascea)  parasitic  on  Plums  iu  the 
United  States  comes  in  Atkinson's  *  excellent  con- 
tribution. He  has  found  Exoascere  of  one  species 
and  another  on  every  well-known  species  of  Plum  in 
the  United  States,  and  also  on  the  Peach  and  on 
several  species  of  Cherries.  Prof.  Sturgis,  who  found 
the  disease  very  abundant  on  Japanese  Plums  in 
Connecticut  recommends  close  pruning,  burning  of 
diseased  branches,  and  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  Dr.  Erwin  F.  Smith  of  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture,  a  recognised  authority 
on  vegetable  pathology,  says  that  experiments  in 
spraying  Peaches  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  has  proved 
efficient  against  leaf-curl.  It  would  probably  do 
equally  well  with  Plums.   F.  A.  Waugh. 


Plant  Notes. 


LACHENALIAS. 

Seventh  years  ago  reliable  plant  catalogues  enume- 
rated as  many  as  twenty  reputed  species  of  Lachenalia, 
all  classed  as  greenhouse  bulbous  plants,  and  natives 
of  South  Africa.  L  orchioides,  a  species  which  dates 
back  to  1752,  is  probably  amongst  the  oldest,  and  the 
genus  was  named  after  W.  de  la  Chenal,  who  was 
professor  of  botany  at  Basle  between  1736  and  1800. 
The  forms  cultivated  in  the  present  day  are  probably 
hybrids  from  L.  pendula  and  L.  tricolor,  or  varieties 
of  these.  That  some  are  busy  at  work  raising  new 
types  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  novelties  frequently 
put  in  an  appearauce  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  the  proper  season.  L.  quadri- 
olor  is  sometimes  named  as  a  species,  but  it  is  now 
regarded  simply  as  a  synonym  of  tricolor.  L.  lucida, 
also  known  as  pallida,  introduced  100  yeirs  ago,  may 
also  have  contributed  to  the  forms  grown  in  the 
p-esent  day. 

As  August  is  the  month  in  which  many  pot  their 
bulbs,  a  reference  to  the  process  may  come  as  a 
seasonable  reminder.  Iu  potting,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
sort  the  bulb3,  selecting  uniformly-sized  ones  to  be 
potted  together,  and  so  secure  uniformity  in  the  head 
of  bloom.  Four  to  six  bulbs,  according  to  their  size, 
may  be  placed  iu  a  5  inch  pot,  and  the  compost 
employed  made  up  of  two  parts  of  loam,  two  parts 
leaf-mould,  and  one  part  each  of  peat,  sand,  and 
well-decayed  cow-manure,  which  can  be  rubbed  to 
something  like  mould  ;  the  bulbs  covered  to  the 
depth  of  half-an-inch  or  so.  Though  some  recom- 
mend giving  a  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil  about 
the  bulbs,  the  best  plan  is  to  use  the  compost  fairly 
moist,  and  not  give  any  water  until  growth  sets  in, 
and  then  sparingly,  but  more  freely  as  the  foliage 
develops.  Th  y  can  then  be  placed  iu  a  frame  near 
the  glass,  protected  from  the  least  frost,  but  giving 
air  on  all  favourable  occasions  so  as  to  secure  a  sturdy 
growth.  Cold  draughts  should  be  avoided;  if  they 
play  directly  upon  the  plants,  they  are  apt  to  injure 
the  foliage.  Cool  treatment  is  decidedly  the  best, 
provided  they  can  have  adequate  protection  iu  winter, 
and  the  cooler  they  can  be  maintained  when  taken  to 
the  greenhouse  to  bloom  the  better. 

Lachenalias  make  charming  basket  plant3,  the 
strongest  bulb3  should  be  selected  for  the  purpose, 
and  be  pretty  thickly  plant  d,  to  ensure  a  good 
display. 

Some  of  the  prettiest  and  most  effective  are 
tricolor,  one  of  the  hardiest,  the  foliage  heavily 
spotted  with  brown,  the  flowers  yellow,  green,  and 

*  Geo.  F.  Atkinson,  "Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Prunicolous  Exoaseese  of  the  United  States,''  Bulletin  73, 
Cornell  Experiment  Station  (1S94). 


red.  Lutea,  a  variety  of  this,  has  flowers  altogether 
yellow,  and  luteola  is  yellow  flushed  with  green, 
and  is  au  early-flowering  form.  L.  lucida,  which  is 
found  in  catalogues  under  the  name  of  pallida,  is 
regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  novel  in  character,  the 
flowers  pale,  almost  white  with  a  tinge  of  blue,  and 
distinct  from  the  species  pallida.  L.  pendula  is  one 
of  the  earliest  to  bloom,  and  also  one  of  the  best  from 
a  decorative  point  of  view,  ruby-red,  tipped  with  deep 
purple  or  black.  L.  quadricolor  i«  a  rather  distinct 
form  of  tricolor,  the  yellow  ground  tinted  with  green, 
and  marked  with  deep  purple  and  red.  L.  Nelsoni 
is  a  distinct  hybrid,  and  regarded  as  an  improved 
form  of  L.  aurea,  the  flowers  golden  yellow,  and  borne 
in  long  racemes. 

When  the  blooming  season  is  over,  the  pots  are 
placed  in  the  full  sun  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  bulbs, 
and  on  the  foliage  decaying,  the  bulbs  may  be  shaken 
out  and  stored  for  repotting  at  the  proper  time.  E.  D. 


A  steamer  touching  at  the  island  would  remedy  thi3 
with  cheap  freight  charges.  This  would  enable  fruit- 
growers to  ship  to  more  distant  markets,  where  the 
fruit,  being  of  exceptionally  good  quality,  would 
probably  find  a  ready  sale. 


Colonial  Notes. 


TENDER  FRUITS  FROM  CANADA. 

Most  people  learn  by  experience,  and  pay  a  fan- 
price  therefor.  The  Canadian  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment last  year  tried  the  experiment  of  sending  to  the 
mother  country  samples  of  the  more  tender  fruits 
grown  in  the  Dominion — Peaches,  Pears,  Grapes, 
Tomatos.  The  storing  and  packing  of  the  first  lot 
were  not  conducive  to  success  ;  the  second  experi- 
ment was  more  successful,  as  was  shown  by  the 
condition  of  the  fruit  on  its  receipt  here.  But  then 
came  up  the  cost  of  picking,  packing,  storing,  carry- 
ing, marketing,  &c,  aud  it  was  found  that  the 
venture  was  not  quite  the  success  hoped  for — the 
Department  was  out  of  pocket.  But  the  experience 
gained  was  of  such  a  nature  that  no  doubt  is  now 
actually  felt  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  under- 
taking— that  the  exportation  of  Canada's  tender 
fruits  to  this  country  will  ultimately,  and  that  soon, 
pay.  We  can  only  wish  our  Canadian  friends  success, 
which  they  will  find  in  careful  selection,  and  an 
avoidance  of  gluttiug  the  market,  when  all  difficulties 
have  been  overcome. 

Grapes  from  the  Cape. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  late  season 
we  had  to  place  on  record  the  arrival  hy  every 
steamer  from  the  Cape  of  large  consignments  of  wet 
and  spoilt  Grapes,  the  result  of  packing  in  a  wet 
condition,  or  of  bad  packing,  for  the  other  portions 
of  the  cargo  arrived  in  very  fine  condition.  The 
Agricultural  Department  at  Cape  Town  state  that 
these  damaged  consignments  were  the  ventures  of 
private  persons,  and  cannot  give  particulars  ;  at  any 
rate,  the  facts  may  be  published  in  the  Deparmcnt's 
Journal  as  a  warning — that  is,  if  the  loss  already 
sustained  be  not  found  a  sufficient  deterrent  to 
wrong-doing. 

The  Virgin  Islands. 

Far  removed  as  these  are  from  "the  madding 
crowd,"  there  is  still  sufficient  squabbling  in  Tortola 
and  the  minor  islands  to  necessitate  the  employment 
among  the  5000  inhabitants  of  some  fifty  rural  police. 

Furercei  cubensis  and  a  Bromeliad,  locally  called 
"Date,"  grow  in  profusion  everywhere,  and  the 
Commissioner  feels  sure  that  a  fibre-mill  worked 
economically  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
proprietor  would  give  remunerative  results.  Taking 
up  the  manufacture  of  lime-juice  would  in  the  hands 
of  persons  of  small  capital  bo  nothing  short  of  salva- 
tion. The  Lime-tree  flourishes  here  wherever  grown  ; 
there  is  no  blight,  no  lengthened  period  of  drought, 
nothing  but  what  is  eminently  suited  for  it.  The 
natives  appear  to  take  no  interest  in  this  industry. 
Fruit-trees  bear  exceptionally  well  in  these  islands, 
and  were  a  source  of  income  to  the  community  when 
the  Royal  Mail  depot  was  at  St.  Thomas ;  but  now 
the  withdrawal  of  steamers  to  Barbados,  aud  the 
importation  of  American  fruit  to  St.  Thomas  ousts 
the  native  producers,  and  deprives  them  of  a  market, 
their  small  gains  being  further  reduced  by  untrust- 
worthy shipowners,  who  defraud  the  producer,  and 
take  no  trouble  to  prevent  the  fruit  being  spoiled. 


THE    FAN-COOLER   IN   FRUIT- 
SHIPS. 

Almost  from  the  time  when  it  was  first  proposed 
to  bring  home  from  the  Colonies  their  over-produc- 
tion of  meat  and  fruit,  the  idea  of  using  the  fan  in 
forcing  a  down-draught  of  fresh  air  through  the  cargo 
in  the  hold  of  a  ship  has  been  favourably  entertained, 
principally  on  the  score  of  economy,  the  low  rate  of 
freight,  &c.  The  idea,  however,  seems  to  have  hung 
fire  ;  the  risks  in  a  test  on  a  large  scale  had,  perhaps, 
something  to  do  with  delay  in  making  the  experi- 
ment. Of  late  days,  however,  it  was  determined 
to  try  the  air-fan  on  a  cargo  of  fruit  from  the  Anti- 
podes— the  venture  has  been  made;  but  if  the 
results  are  not  quite  as  the  sanguine  experimenters 
anticipated,  they  are  not  altogether  disheartening, 
and  doubtless  will  be  repeated,  and  with  better 
chances  of  success.  On  the  present  occasion  the  fan 
was  driven  by  electricity,  and  at  a  critical  period  in 
the  voyage  the  mechanism  is  stated  to  have  broken 
down  ;  but  all  the  same,  a  large  portion  of  the  fruit- 
consignment  was  unloaded  in  very  good  condition. 
This  we  have  on  excellent  authority  as  to  the  modus 
operandi,  that  will  be  easily  understood — air  is  forced 
through  the  cargo,  cooling  to  some  extent  as  it  goes, 
but  in  passing  back  into  the  atmosphere  carrying  off 
the  taint  of  partial  decomposition.  We  can  only 
wish  success  to  this  application  of  the  fan,  and  to  the 
plucky  experimenters.  E.  O. 


Florists'   Flowers. 


CARNATIONS  AT  BIRDSALL  HALL,  YORK. 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmai3on  Carnations  are  so 
seldom  cultivated  to  perfection,  that  I  am  tempted  to 
write  a  few  lines  in  praise  of  a  magnificent  lot  I  saw 
at  Birdsall  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Middleton,  last  week. 
The  house  they  are  grown  in  many  would  consider 
quite  unsuitable  for  the  successful  growing  of 
these  lovely  flowers,  as  it  is  too  lofty,  and  yet  Mr. 
Bailey  Wadds  year  by  year  has  little  or  no  trouble 
with  them,  the  high  state  of  perfection  to  which  he 
has  succeeded  shows  what  obstacles  can  be  over- 
come if  there  is  a  will  to  do  so.  The  house,  which  is 
70  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  and  about  20  feet 
high,  is  entirely  filled  with  some  500  to  600  plants 
all  in  bloom,  fifty  of  which  are  two-year-old  plants, 
grown  in  12-inch  pots,  and  carrying  from  twenty  to 
thirty  flowers';  the  plants  generally  are  as  full  of 
bloom  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be,  and  yet  Mr. 
Wadds  tells  me  he  is  continually  cutting  some  for 
house  decorations.  The  quantities  of  the  four  or  five 
varieties  he  grows  are  about  equally  balanced,-  but 
some  very  fine  poti  of  the  red  variety  make  a  striking 
picture  upon  entering  the  house.  There  are  also  a 
very  fine  lot  of  Tree  Carnations  cultivated  for  winter- 
blooming  in  mo3t  of  the  leading  kinds,  which,  from 
their  present  appearance,  should  make  a  fine  display 
when  their  more  favoured  rivals,  the  Malmaison, 
have  finished  blooming.  F.  O.  Edwards. 


Vegetables. 


CARROT  CARTER'S  LONG  FORCING. 
This  forcing  Carrot  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
valuable  that  we  possess,  and  when  better  known  it 
is  sure  to  be  extensively  grown.  It  is  the  quickest 
variety  that  I  know  of,  makes  but  very  little  top,  aud 
the  quality  is  excellent.  As  a  Carrot  coming  into  use 
early  in  the  year,  and  for  exhibition,  it  is  an 
acquisition. 

New  Pea  Thomas  Laxton. 
I  was  glad  to  notice  in  the  report  of  a  meeting  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  published 
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ia  last  week's  Gardtners  Chronicle,  that  an  award 
was  made  to  this  fine  early  Pea.  I  have  grown  the 
variety  for  the  first  time  this  season  alongside  of 
several  excellent  varieties,  and  am  much  pleased 
with  it.  It  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  Gradus 
and  Earliest  -  of  -  All,  but  it  greatly  resembles 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  excepting  that  the  pods  are  double 
the  size,  and  so  much  quicker.  With  us  it  is  earlier 
than  Gradus,  and  only  a  few  days  behind  Earliest-of- 
All  and  other  earlies.  The  flavour  is  excellent,  and 
moreover  it  is  sure  to  find  a  prominent  place  on  the 
exhibition  table.  I  predict  for  this  Pea  a  great 
future.  Generally  speaking,  Peas  are  late,  and  fill 
very  slowly  this  season.   E.  Beckett. 

[The  pods  of  the  new  variety  sent  for  our  inspec- 
tion were  of  moderate  size,  closely  filled  with  large, 
square  Marrow  Peas,  of  a  good  green  colour,  some  of 
them  already  getting  past  their  best,  proving  how 
early  it  is  in  turning-in.  Provided  Thomas  Laxton 
fulfils  the  requirements  of  the  private  and  market- 
gardener  in  regard  to  cropping,  it  is  likely  to  become 
a  popular  Pea.  Ed.] 

Carrots. 
At  one  time  I  preferred  the  three  varieties,  Early 
Nantes,  James'  Intermediate,  and  Altrincham  Carrots, 
and  I  was  never  disappointed  with  the  first  and  last- 
named,  although  I  often  was  with  the  Intermediate. 
Whether  it  was  a  particular  strain,  or  the  soil  did  not 
suit  it,  or  what  it  was  that  was  at  fault  I  am  unable 
to  say,  but  it  grew  very  coarse,  and  split  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  almost  ceased  to  grow  it.  The 
Altrincham  variety  was  always  very  good  in  quality, 
and  when  cooked  it  was  of  a  nice  red  colour.  It  has 
another  recommendable  point  in  the  smallness  of  the 
core.  Early  Nantes  never  failed  me.  The  hand- 
somest Carrot  I  have  ever  grown  is  Veitch's 
Matchless,  which  in  quality,  colour,  and  shape,  is  not 
to  be  excelled.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do 
not  know  it,  I  will  say  that  it  is  of  the  "interme- 
diate" type,  and  is  indispensable  on  the  exhibition- 
table.  The  land  for  a  Carrot  crop  should  be  got  into 
a  very  deep  fine  state  of  tilth,  and  unless  this  be  done 
if  it  be  heavy  soil,  there  will  be  many  deformed  roots. 
Another  matter  that  demands  attention  is  the  early 
thinning  of  the  plants,  which  should  be  done  with 
great  care,  and  if  the  soil  be  dry  the  row  should  be 
copiously  watered  when  the  thinning  is  over,  in  order 
to  wash  the  soil  into  the  holes  made  by  the  with- 
drawal of  roots,  and  settle  the  plants  that  are  left  for 
a  crop.   II.  Markham. 

Cauliflower,  Veitch's  Extra  Early  Forcing. 

This  variety  has  this  year  surpassed  itself  in  size, 
and,  if  possible,  in  quality  likewise.  From  seed  sown 
under  glass  the  first  week  in  February,  the  plants  beiDg 
put  out  on  a  south  border  as  soon  as  ready,  I  cut 
heads  in  the  first  week  of  June,  and  this  without  any 
artificial  protection  being  given,  and  in  a  cool  climate. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  earliness  of  this  variety. 
The  circumference  of  a  head,  and  that  not  the  largest, 
was  found  to  be  1 8  inches,  which  is  rather  over  the 
average  of  former  years.  For  several  years  past  we 
have  been  enabled  to  cut  heads  of  this  variety  before 
the  late  Broccolis  were  over;  the  last  of  the  latter 
was  cut  on  June  9.  J.  Easter,  Noslell  Priory  Gardens. 


The   Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   W.  Messenger,  Gardener  to  C.   H.  Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Stove  Plants. — Most  inmates  of  the  stove  are  in  full 
growth,  and  endeavours  should  be  made  to  keep 
them  free  from  insect  foes.  If  Thrips,  scale,  or 
mealy-bug  are  present,  and  these  are  not  promptly 
dealt  with,  the  plants  will  be  quickly  disfigured,  and 
their  vitality  lowered.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
thoroughly  clean  with  a  sponge  the  infe3ted  plants 
with  Richards'  XL-all  liquor,  or  the  ordinary  paraffin 
emulsion.  Avoid  tbe  use  of  a  hard  or  a  pointed 
instrument  when  removing  the  insects  from  the  foli- 
age, much  damage  often  resulting  therefrom,  but 
attach  a  piece  of  sponge  or  soft  rag  to  a  small  label. 
It  is  a  good  practice  to  dip  such  plants  as  can  be  easily 
handled  and  will  bear  the  process  without  injury,  once 
a  week  or  fortnightly,  in  a  weak  solution  of  either 


the  above  insecticides,  which  will  usually  render 
further  measures  unnecessary.  Affording  water, 
syringing,  shading,  ventilating,  and  damping-down 
are  the  principal  points  of  stove-management  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  progress  of  the  plants  will 
largely  depend  upon  these  being  properly  carried  out. 
Much  attention  must  be  given  to  ventilation,  the 
present  season  being  abnormal  in  the  suddenness  and 
extent  of  the  changes  of  temperature  during  the  day. 
Rather  let  the  warmth  in  the  house  get  above  the 
normal  than  run  risks  from  admitting  cold  draughts. 
Carefully  guard  againstadry  air  in  the  house,  damping- 
down  frequently,  and  maintaining  a  healthy  con- 
dition by  using  the  apparatus  in  dull,  cool  weather,  a 
stuffy  stagnant  state  of  the  air  being  adverse  to  the 
welfare  of  the  plants. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  The  shootB  should  be  tied 
securely,  these  being  easily  broken  off  by  wind.  In 
showery  weather  do  not  be  misled  by  the  damp 
appearance  of  the  soil  in  the  pots,  but  afford  water 
when  it  is  required.  As  a  general  rule  to  be 
observed,  the  pots  should  be  rapped  or  lifced  before 
water  is  applied  to  the  soil.  Some  of  the  stronger- 
growing  varieties  require  more  water  than  others  ; 
and  if  possible,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  one  man  to  look- 
after  these  plants,  as  only  one  such  man  can  properly 
understand  the  needs  of  special  varieties.  Aphis  is 
sure  to  infest  the  young  growths,  and  must  be  got 
rid  of  by  dusting  with  tobacco-powder,  or  washing 
with  quassia  or  tobacco-water.  In  fine  weather, 
damp  the  plants  overhead  morning  and  evening. 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.   H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Apples. — It  will  now  be  an   easy  matter  to  distin- 
guish those  fruits  which  will  make  the  best  speci- 
mens, or  which  are  best  for  special  purposes  on  bushes, 
espaliers,  &c,  and  if  the  trees  are  too  heavily  laden 
with  fruit  they  should  be  relieved  of  a  good  many, 
one  fruit  in  a  cluster  sufficing  if  they  are  expected 
to  reach  the  largeBt  size  to  which  the  variety  can 
attain.     Good  colour  usually  goes  with  good  flavour, 
and    it   is   essential   in    dessert   fruits,   especially   in 
fruits  that  are  to  be  exhibited.      To  enable  fruits  to 
colour  well,  direct  sunlight  must  reach  them,  and  the 
best  positions  aie  the  strong  branches  which  project 
beyond  the  main  portion  of  the  crown.     At  this  date 
much  of  the  young  growths  arising  in  the  middle  of 
the  crown  may  be  removed  ;  but  plenty  of  branches 
and   shoots   covered   with  full-sized  leaves  must  be 
left    till    the    development  of   the    fruits.       Some 
care  is  necessary  in  dealing  with  trees  that  have  suffered 
from  mildew  or  insect-enemies,  these  not  being  pruned 
so   closely  as    others    which    have    escaped  injury. 
It  is  good  practice  to  apply  chemical  manure  in  the 
case  of  heavily-cropped  Apple-trees,    or  those  from 
which  large  fruits  are  desired  ;  and  a  good  mixture 
for  the  purpose  consists  of  nitrate  of  soda  one-sixth, 
muriate  of  potash  one-sixth,  superphosphate  of  lime 
four  sixths,  to  be  applied  to  the  soil  over  the  roots  at 
the  rate  of  I  lb.  per  square  jard,  that  is,  as  far  as 
the  feeding  roots  extend,  lightly  forking  it  in  ;  and 
over  this  should  be  put  a  thick  mulching  of  half- 
decayed  light   manure  —  not   heavy,    wet,    over-rich 
stuff,  which  keeps  the  air,  and  consequently  the  sun's 
warmth,  out  of  the  soil  that  it  is  laid  upon.     In  dry 
weather,  water  must  be  afforded  copiously  once  in 
ten  days,  using  clear  water  only  the  first  time  after 
the     manure    mulch     is    applied,    and     afterwards 
manure  -  water    occasionally    alternately    with   clear 
river,  rain,  or  pond  water.     Let  the  land  be  stirred 
periodically  with  the  Dutch-hoe,  thus  keeping  down 
weeds,  and  preventing  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture. 
Tomatos. — Those  plants  only  that  have  set  fruits 
heavily  should  be  assisted  with   a  suitable  chemical 
manure,  as  nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and 
potash,  if  the  soil  be  deficient  in  these,  and  an  occa- 
sional application  of  water  in  dry  weather.     Remove 
all   of  the  lateral  shoots,  keeping  the  plants  to  one 
stem,  and  preserving  the  principal  leaves  entire  as 
long  as  they  continue  healthy,  fastening  the  stems  to 
their  supports  as  they  continue  to  grow  in  height. 
In  cool  or  showery  weather  do  not  afford  manure   as 
if  this  be  persisted  in,  the  various  fungous  diseases 
the  plant  is  liable  to  are  apt  to  be  engendered. 


afterwards  singling  the  plants  7  to  8  inches  apart. 
In  showery  weather  during  this  month  make  another 
sowing  for  use  in  October.  This  should  be  a  large 
sowing,  as  should  the  weather  be  free  from  frosts  of 
saverity  in  the  late  autumn  and  early  winter,  the 
roots  will  continue  in  a  usable  condition  till  the  New 
Year. 

Spinach. — Frequent  sowings  should  be  made  of  the 
round  -  seeded,  Monstrous  de  GiroBay,  or  Long 
Stander  Spinach,  during  this  month,  and  a  piece  of 
ground  prepared  for  winter  Spinach.  This  should  be 
dug  over  twice,  and  well  pulverised  each  time, 
so  that  the  Spinach  moth-grub  may  be  extir- 
pat(  d  by  the  birds  ;  and  it  should  not  be  heavily 
manured,  or  the  plants  will  succumb  if  the  frosts 
are  severe.  The  position  of  the  piece  of  land  should 
be  warm  and  sheltered  from  the  east  and  north,  and 
the  sowings  may  be  made  now  and  at  the  end  of  the 
present  month,  affording  a  space  of  2  feet  between 
the  drills,  drawing  these  1  inch  deep. 

Cabbage.— It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  sow 
Cabbage  seed  for  the  first  early  summer- crop  next 
year  at  the  proper  time.  In  the  south  and 
warmer  parts  of  the  country  the  end  of  the 
month  or  early  in  August  is  soon  enough,  but 
in  the  north  generally,  and  in  all  late  districts, 
the  middle  of  July  is  a  safe  and  suitable  date. 
The  seed-bed  should  be  on  a^south  or  west  border  in 
late  districts,  and  in  the  open  quarter  in  the  warmer 
ones  ;  it  should  be  manured  with  decayed  manure, 
because  something  readily  available  is  required  by 
the  seedlings,  and  for  the  same  reason  this  dressing 
should  not  be  placed  deeper  than  3  inches.  Having 
dug  the  ground,  proceed  to  roughly  level  it  with  a 
rake,  then  trample  it  firmly  and  evenly  all  over,  rake 
it  finely,  and  it  is  ready  for  sowing.  The  seed  may 
be  broadcasted  or  drilled,  and  if  it  be  new  seed, 
this  should  be  done  thinly.  The  bed  or  drills  may 
be  covered  with  siftings  from1  the  potting-shed,  if 
the  staple  be  clayey  or  unkindly.  Good  varieties 
to  sow  twice  during  this  month  are  Ellam's  Early, 
Sutton's  Earliest,  Wheeler's  Imperial,  and  Enfield 
Market. 

Parsley. — Seed  Bhould  be  sown  in  a  bed  by  the  side 
of  a  walk,  in  a  manner  that  admits  of  cold  frames 
being  placed  over  a  good  breadth  in  the  winter. 

Eschallots  and  Garlic- — When  the  leaves  wither, 
lift,  dry,  and  store  like  Onions. 

General  Work.  —Attend  to  directions  given  last 
month  in  regard  to  weeding,  hoeing,  affording  water 
to  crops,  and  the  earthing-up  of  such  as  require  it. 
Continue  to  plant  vacant  ground  with  Savoys, 
Borecoles,  and  Sprouting  Broccolis,  and  set  out  a  few 
more  Leeks  if  this  vegetable  is  much  in  demand.  Put 
stakes  and  broad  ties  to  Cardoons,  and  see  that  they 
do  not  lack  water  at  the  root ;  similar  attention 
being  afforded  the  stems  of  Asparagus.  Con- 
tinue to  plant  out  Lettuces,  Endive,  and  make  weekly 
sowings  of  these  plants,  and  of  Radishes  and  Cresses. 
In  view  of  the  many  fungus  diseases  and  insect-pests 
engendered  in  refuse  of  all  kinds,  the  Potato-tops, 
vegetable  thinnings,  weeds,  &c,  should  be  removed 
to  the  rubbish  heap  at  short  intervals  of  time,  and 
buried  undtr  fermenting  dung  so  as  to  destroy  all 
germs  and  eggs  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Potato-tops 
affected  by  Peronospora  infestans  should  be  charred 
forthwith.  The  removal  of  all  such  rubbish  from  the 
vegetable  garden  not  only  renders  it  tidier,  but 
sweeter  and  more  presentable. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

Turnips. — The  June  sowing  will  now  be  ready  for 
singling  and  hoeing,  first  chopping  the  line  of  plants 
into  small  clumps  with  a  draw-hoe,  and  a  few  days 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,   Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  SALISBURY^ 
Hatfield  House,  Herts. 

Grape  Vines. — Vines  from  which  the  bunches  have 
been  removed  should  be  afforded  plenty  of  water  at 
the  roots  whenever  a  test  shows  that  the  Boil  is 
dryish,  the  Vines  being  syringed  twice  or  thrice  a 
week  ;  and  most  of  the  side-shoots  may  be  allowed 
to  grow  unchecked  till  the  end  of  the  season, 
and  the  vinery  kept  cool  by  affording  full  ventilation. 
Those  vineries  in  which  the  fruit  is  ripe  must  also  be 
freely  afforded  air  when  the  weather  is  dry,  the  venti- 
lators being  closed  in  rainy  and  foggy  weather,  at  which 
times  allow  a  slight  degree  of  warmth  in  the  heating 
apparatus.  Of  course  the  gardener  who  has  ripe 
Grapes  hanging  on  his  Vines  must  exclude  wasps  from 
his  vinery,  or  there  will  be  much  loss  of  fruit.  Thin 
canvaB,  hexagon  netting,  scrim,  &c,  may  be  used,  so- 
curely  tacking  it  over  all  openings,  including  the  door- 
ways. The  borders  of  all  the  late  vineries  will,  if  in  good 
order  and  efficiently  drained,  require  an  occasional 
thorough  application  of  water.  1 1  is  a  prudent  course 
to  examine  a  Vine-border  once  a  week,  water  being 
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r.  Horded  to  such  as  are  merely  moist,  and  occasional 
manure-water.  The  damping  of  the  vineries  must 
be  in  accord  with  the  prevailing  weather,  four  times 
leing  not  too  often  on  bright  days,  and  once  or 
twice  on  sunless  days,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  wet 
weather.  When  the  colouring  of  the  fruit  begins,  less 
and  less  moisture  is  required  in  the  air,  and  damping 
down  must  cease  altogether  at  thj  final  stage.  The 
stopping  of  side-shoots  must  still  be  followed  up,  not 
however  doing  this  by  fits  and  starts,  or  the 
cracking  of  the  berries  may  occur,  which  is  also  due 
to  other  causes,  as  for  example  letting  the  border 
get  very  dry  and  then  affording  large  quan- 
tities of  water  ;  keeping  the  vinery  close  when 
colouring  begins,  is  also  conducive  to  this  malady. 
The  Madresfield  Court  Grape  is  a  variety  mostly 
liable  to  have  split  berries,  and  the  best  means  to 
prevent  splittiug  is  to  maintain  a  little  more  heat  in 
the  heating  apparatus  at  the  period  when  the  variety 
is  most  liable  to  split,  namely,  when  colour  first 
shows  in  the  fruit.  This  additional  artificial  heat  should 
not  be  afforded  at  those  times  when  the  sun  may 
happen  to  be  shining  warmly,  but  earlier  and  later  in 
the  day.  The  ventilation  should  be  fairly  good,  but  not 
excessive,  and  it  should  be  constant,  the  upper  lights 
only  being  closed  to  keep  out  the  rain.  The  removal 
of  laterals  should  cease  when  this  variety  begins  to 
put  on  colour.  As  a  rule  of  general  application,  the 
vinery  in  which  are  Grapes  beginning  to  colour  should 
not  be  closed  entirely,  but  air  afforded  at  the  top  of 
the  house  always,  and  in  warm  weather  this  may  be 
supplemented  by  a  little  in  the  front.  Let  the  ther- 
mometer stand  at  70°  at  duek,  and  fall  to  65°  at  day- 
break ;  on  dull  days  70°  to  75°  will  be  high  enough, 
and  80°  to  85°  if  the  sun  shines  brightly.  Afford  air 
in  the  forenoon  at  70°,  increasing  it  in  amount  at 
75°,  and  again  at  80°,  and  allow  the  warmth  then  to 
rise  5°  more.  Commence  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
air  as  the  warmth  declines,  and  close  at  3  p.m. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchiit  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Cypripedium  caudatum  and  other  species.  —  This 
most  attractive  and  curious  species  is  but  seldom  seen 
in  a  healthy,  vigorous  condition.  The  principal 
causes  of  this  is  a  too  high  temperature,  and  insuffi- 
cient ventilation.  The  best  position  for  the  plant  is 
on  the  north  side  of  the  intermediate-house,  where  it 
will  get  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  a  suitable  light.  If 
the  plants  require  additional  pot-room  this  season, 
the  work  6hould  be  done  at  once,  and  if  healthy, 
they  will  require  pots  at  least  two  sizes  larger  than 
they  at  present  occupy.  Fill  the  pots  one-third  full 
of  drainage  material,  and  cover  this  with  a  thin  layer 
of  sphagnum-moss.  Peat  and  moss  in  equal  parts, 
mixed,  and  a  few  broken  crocks,  form  suitable  compost, 
and  a  few  nodules  of  tufa-stone  may  be  used  with  the 
soil.  Prick  in  a  few  living  heads  of  sphagnum  over 
the  surface  of  the  compost.  In  the  case  of  unhealthy 
p'ants,  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  and  remove  the 
old  soil,  then  cut  off  all  dead  roots,  and  repot  the 
plants  in  pots  just  large  enough  to  hold  them,  using 
a  little  of  the  same  compost  as  for  the  stronger  speci- 
mens. After  repotting,  keep  the  soil  just  moist,  and 
when  the  plants  have  commenced  to  grow  freely, 
frequent  waterings  will  be  necessary.  Uropedium 
Lindeni  is  very  similar  in  growth  to  this  Cypripedium, 
and  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  C.  Schlimi,  C. 
Dominianum,  C.  albo-purpureum,  C.  Juno,  C.  vexil- 
I  mum,  C.  Arthurianum,  C.  Statterianum,  C.  Fairie- 
anum,  C.  Mastersianum,  C.  H.  Ballantine,  aod  C. 
radiosum,  should  all  be  grown  in  a  shady  corner  of 
the  same  house.  They  are  now  growing  freely,  and 
require  liberal  waterings. 

Ccclogync  cristata  and  its  varieties,  require  pit  nty 
of  water  at  the  root  at  this  season,  but  the  soil  must 
not  be  kept  in  a  saturated  condition.  Several  large 
specimens  here  are  afforded  a  soaking  about  once  a 
week,  and  those  in  smaller  pots  more  frequently. 
A  Blight  dewing  overhead  at  closing  time  will  assist 
tbe  plants  to  make  strong  pseudo-bulbs.  The  pretty 
and  distinct  C.  Veitchiana  thrives  best  when  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  in  small  shallow  fans,  and  ooly 
a  very  thiu  layer  of  peat  and  sphagnum-moss.  Since 
the  completion  of  growth,  water  has  been  afforded 
sparingly,  but  now  that  the  plant  is  producing  its 
pendulous  flower-spike1,  more  water  will  be  needed. 

MiVonias. — Plants  of  M.  spectabilis,  II.  Moreliann, 
M.  Lubbersiana,  and  others  of  that  section  that  are 
showing  their  flower-spikes  should  be  given  as  much 
light  as  possible  without  direct  sunlight,  and  pleuty 
of  root  moisture  is  needed  until  the  new  growths  are 
completed.      M.   Schroderiana  now   sending   up   i's 


flower-spikes,  is  a  rare  and  handsome  species  requiring 
a  moist  shady  position  in  the  Cattleya  or  intermediate- 
house. 

Oymbidiums.  —Abundance  of  water  should  now  be 
afforded  to  strong  well-rooted  plants  of  C.  Lowianum, 
C.  eburneum,  C.  Devonianiim,  C.  ohloranthum,  C. 
Tracyanum,  C.  elegans,  C.  Mastersii,  C.  Lowio- 
eburneum,  C.  eburneo- Lowianum,  C.  Hookerianum, 
&&,  but  such  plants  that  have  been  recently  repotted 
will  need  care.  Cymbidiums  grow  well  in  a  shady 
part  of  the  intermediate-house,  Odontoglossum-house, 
or  cool  Fernery. 

The  Cool-house. — Such  plants  as  Ltelia  pumila,  L. 
pnostans,  L.  Dayana,  and  Cattleya  marginata,  are 
just  commencing  to  grow.  If  a  suitable  position  can 
be  found  (or  them  in  this  house  where  they  can 
obtain  plenty  of  light,  they  may  remain  there  until 
the  autumn,  but  where  the  Odontoglossums  are 
heavily  shaded  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove  these 
species  to  a  cool  part  of  the  intermediate-house. 
From  the  present  time  Lselia  pumila,  &c,  will  require 
to  be  kept  moist  at  the  root  until  the  new  growths 
are  made  up.  The  plants  may  be  afforded  fresh 
rooting  material  as  soon  as  new  roots  appear  at  the 
base  of  the  current  season's  growth  ;  they  are  best 
cultivated  in  shallow  pans  that  can  be  suspended 
close  to  the  roof-glass.  Such  thin-bulbed  species  as 
Ladia  Dormaniana,  L.  harpophylla  and  Cattleya 
bicolor  should  be  elevated  well  up  to  the  light  in  the 
Cattleya-house.  Lrelia  Lindleyana  thrives  best  when 
suspended  in  a  light  position  in  an  intermediate 
temperature.  Dendrobium  Kingianum,  D.  tereteti- 
folium,  and  D.  linguirorme  should  be  suspended 
in  the  cool-house  where  they  will  get  plenty 
of  light.  Daring  growth  these  species  require 
to  be  kept  thoroughly  moist,  and  while  at  rest 
moderately  dry  at  the  root.  Keep  the  Lycastes  well 
shaded  from  all  sunshine,  and  damp  frequently 
between  the  pots.  Avoid  letting  water  lodge  in  the 
centres  of  the  young  growths. 


ture  variety  of  recent  introduction,  whose  height 
is  about  6  inches,  which  I  saw  in  the  Coombe  Wood 
Nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  recently,  should 
be  useful  as  a  permanent  edging  plant. 

Rose  York  and  Lancaster. — For  a  continuity  of 
bloom  and  varied  tint,  this  is  a  very  effective,  single- 
flowered  Rose.  The  plants  do  best  when  pruned 
somewhat  hard,  and  generally  it  is  of  easy  culture, 
and  quite  indifferent  as  to  soil,  although  [naturally 
thriving  best  in  good  loam. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN". 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerrard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford. 

Dentzia  crenata  flore  pltna.--k%  a  middle  or  front 
row  plant  in  the  shubbery,  this  species  of  Deutzia  is 
a  suitable  and  proper  kind  of  sub  shrub,  flowering  in 
summer,  and  in  good  soil  and  sunny  situations  being 
literally  covered  with  flowers,  which  are  white,  and 
as  its  name  implies  double,  which  under  bright  sun- 
light gradually  become  at  tho  base  of  a  pinkish  hue. 
It  makes  a  pretty  solitary  or  group  plant  on  the  lawn, 
and  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  The  pruning  should  be 
performed  as  soon  as  the  flush  of  flowering  is  passed. 
In  old  specimens,  if  the  weak  flowerless  wood  be  cut 
out,  and  the  strongest  shoots  cut  back  to  half  their 
length  or  less,  or  not  at  all,  as  fancy  may  dictate, 
long  graceful  shoots  are  made  the  same  year,  which 
form  perfect  wreaths  of  blossoms  the  next  year. 
Young  plants  till  they  are  well  furnished  with  shoots, 
require  their  best  shoots  to  be  cut  back  rather  severely 
for  a  few  years.  It  likes  a  soil  well  drained,  and  fairly 
good  ;  if  peat  and  loam  be  mixed  with  the  staple,  root 
and  top  growth  are  assisted. 

Philadclphus  coronarius  and  others.  —  These  are 
handsome  summer-flowering  shrubs,  of  which  tbe 
common  Mock  Orange  is  a  type.  P.  coronarius  is 
ra'her  tall  in  growth,  and  is  a  plant  that  should  have 
plenty  of  room  for  full  development  ;  whilst  the 
ethers,  like  P.  micropbyllus,  are  smaller,  and  more 
compact  of  habit,  making  pretty  miniature  trees  if 
grown  or  worked  on  3  to  4  feet  high  stems. 

Hydrangea paxiculala  alba. — This  is  another  useful 
summer-flowering  sbrub  for  the  front  rows  of  shrub- 
beries, or  for  planting  in  large  beds.  The  plant 
revels  in  a  good  soil,  and  when  plenty  of  manure 
has  been  afforded,  the  flowers  come  very  large.  They 
are  borne  in  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  It 
is  very  effective  when  used  as  a  dot-plant,  or  for  the 
centres  of  large  beds,  or  when  intermingled  with 
scarlet  zonal  Pelargoniums.  Some  other  uscrul 
varieties  are  Thomas  Hogg,  and  H.  grandiflora,  H. 
japonica  stellata,  and  H.  japonica  Mariesii. 

Hypericum.  —  For  the  covering  of  banks,  and 
planting  in  dry  places  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
for  forming  ornamental  coverts,  and  the  front  rows 
of  clumps  and  shrubberies,  H.  calycinum,  or  St. 
John's  Wort,  is  probably  one  of  the  best  surmner- 
flowering  subjects.  The  colour  of  tbe  flower  is 
jellow,  as  it  is  in  all  the  species,  of  which  there  are 
many.  Some  are  of  a  small,  and  others  of  a  large 
growth,  and  some  attain  a  height  of  4  feet.  They 
mostly  flower   throughout  the   summer.     A  minia- 


THE    APIARY. 

By  ExrERT. 
How  to  commence  Bee-keeping. — There  are  many 
things  in  bee-keeping  which  may  be  considered  of 
importance ;  the  beginner  should  understand  all  of 
these  if  he  or  she  would  bo  successful,  hence  no  one 
should  enter  the  ranks  of  bee-keepers  without  first 
reading  some  of  the  many  good  works  on  bee-keep- 
ing. There  are  more  good  books  on  this  subject 
than  can  be  named  here.  Having  procured  one  of 
these  books,  carefully  read  it  two  or  three  times,  till 
the  whole  is  familiar  to  you  from  beginning  to  end, 
when  you  will  be  ready  to  subscribe  for  and  read 
intelligently  one  or  more  of  the  several  good  bee- 
keeper's journals  there  are  published  here  and  in  the 
United  States.  Having  got  so  far.  I  will  tell  you  one 
of  the  many  other  things  you  will  need  to  know,  for 
on  this  hings  very  much  of  that  which  will  bring  pros- 
perity. In  nearly  all  localities  where  bees  can  be  kept, 
there  are  certain  plants  and  trees  which  give  a  yield  of 
surplus  honey  at  a  certain  time  of  year,  whilo,  aside 
from  this,  there  is  little  more  honey  obtained  by  the 
bees  than  is  needed  to  supply  their  daily  wants. 
Some  localities  give  a  surplus  at  three  stated  periods, 
others  at  two,  while  the  majority  give  only  one  such 
yield.  Hence,  it  must  be  apparent  to  all,  that  if  such 
a  honey-yield  (or  yields)  passes  by  without  any 
surplus,  nono  can  be  obtained  during  the  season. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  oreler  to  be  a  success- 
ful apiarist,  a  person  must  have  a  knowledge  of  his 
locality,  and  also  know  how  to  secure  the  labourers 
(bees)  at  the  right  time,  so  they  can  be  on  hand  when 
tbe  honey-harvest  is  at  its  best.  Failing  to  do  this, 
there  is  little  or  no  profit  in  apiculture,  and  my  main 
reason  for  writing  on  this  subject  is  that  those  who 
read  may  obtain  the  best  results  from  their  bees. 
Practically  first,  then,  we  have  the  location.  In 
Central  New  York,  says  an  American  writer, 
the  honey  -  crop  comes  mainly  from  Linden  or 
Basswood,  which  blooms  from  July  2  to  15,  and 
lasts  from  ten  days  to  three  weeks,  according 
to  the  weather.  In  other  localities  in  this  S'ate, 
White  Clover  is  the  main  crop,  coming  in  bloom  from 
June  10  to  16,  ami  again,  in  others.  Buckwheat, 
yielding  honey  in  August  ;  but  as  the  larger  part  of 
those  living  in  the  Northern  States  have  a  yield  of 
honey  from  Basswood,  I  will  speak  of  that  as  the 
harvest  in  illustrating  what  I  wish  to.  Bear  in  mind, 
however,  tbat  it  devolves  on  the  reader  of  this  to 
ascertain  by  careful  watching  just  when  and  what  is 
the  source  of  his  surplus  honey,  so  as  to  work 
accordingly.  After  having  determined  when  we. 
may  expect  our  harvest  of  honey,  the  next  step 
is  to  secure  the  bees  in  just  the  right  time  lor  that 
harvest.  If  you  havet  a  field  of  grain  to  cut,  you 
hire  the  labourers  when  the  grain  is  ripe — not  before 
or  afterward  ;  yet  in  keeping  bees,  hundreds  pay  no 
attention  to  the  matter  of  securing  labourers,  so  that 
as  a  rule  they  are  generally  produced  so  as  to  become 
consumers  rather  than  producers,  and  for  this  reaeon 
we  often  hear  persons  exclaiming  that  bee-keeping  does 
not  pay.  Tbe  queen  is  the  mother  of  all  the  bees 
in  a  colony,  she  laying  all  the  eggs  producing  them. 
Under  the  greatest  stimulation  Bhe  is  capable  of  lay- 
ing from  3000  to  4000  eggs  a  day,  yet  often  she  is 
laying  only  from  500  to  1000  eggs  daily  at  the  time 
she  should  be  doing  her  best.  After  the  egg  is  laid, 
it  takes  three  days  for  it  to  hatch  into  a  little 
larva.  This  larva  is  fed  six  days,  during  which 
time  it  has  growu  so  as  to  fill  the  eel1,  when 
it  is  capped  over,  and  remains  hid  from  view  f i  r 
twelve  more  days,  when  it  emerges  a  perfect  bee. 
This  bee  now  works  inside  of  the  hive  for  sixteen 
days  more,  when  the  colony  is  in  a  normal  condition, 
eloing  such  work  as  feeding  the  larvoa,  building  comb, 
evaporating  nectar,  &c ,  when  it  is  ready  to  go  out- 
sHe  as  a  field-labourer,  and  at  forty-five  days,  during 
the  working  season,  from  the  time  of  hatching,  it 
dies  of  old  age,  and  another  generation  takes  its  place. 
From  the  above,  it  will  be  Been  that  the  egg  must 
be  laid  at  least  thirty-seven  days  before  the  honey- 
harvest,  in  order  that  our  bees  have  the  opportunity 
of  labouring  in  that  harvest  to  the  best  advantage. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


8ATTJRDAY,       July  16  {  ^^f^"  R°S<>  ^  Horticul- 

WlnNESDAT     iFIT. i,  I  Car  Jiff  and  County  Horticultural 
WIUHBbtlAI,  JCLTJD-j      Society'9  Show  (2  days). 

THURSDAY,      JrLT  SI— Bidcup  Rose  Shaw. 

SATURDAY,       *"-vi3{Ro^ti^tanl0    Boolety-    Gen,ral 

S  A  L  E  8. 

Clearance  Sale  of  40  GreenbouseB, 
Piping,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Plants,  at  the  Nurseries,  High 
Road,  Tottenham,  by  order  of 
the  Executors  of  Mr.  George 
Beckwith,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris. 


WEDNESDAY,  July  20  J 


FRIDAY, 


July 


,,2  /  Imported  and  Established  Orchids, 
\     at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 63  4°. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— July  13  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  68°;  Min.,  54°. 
Provinces. — July  13  (6  p.m.)  :    Max.,  70°,  South-west 
Counties  ;  Min.,  60°,  Sumburgh  Head. 
Fine,  warm. 


Cyanide  of  Experiments  of  an  extensive  and 
rotasstum  as  an   exhaustive    nature     have    been 

insecticide.  carried  on  in  recent  years  under 
Government  direction  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  with  the  view  of  discovering  a  cheap 
and  effective  insecticide,  which  ordinary  people 
might  use  with  ease  and  certainty  for  the 
destruction  of  noxious  insects  in  greenhouses 
and  similar  glass  structures  in  which  plants 
are  cultivated.  Among  numerous  other  in- 
gredients fatal  to  insect-life  which  have  been 
experimented  with  on  a  large  scale,  and 
carefully  tested  on  all  kinds  of  plants 
grown  in  glass  structures,  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  has  been  found  to  approach  nearest 
to  the  standard  aimed  at  —  cheapness  and 
efficiency,  facility  of  application,  and  cer- 
tainty in  its  results — when  used  in  accordance 
with  a  few  simple  conditions.  The  fumes  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  diluted  state,  are 
well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
agents  that  can  be  employed  for  the  destruction 
of  the  common  wasp,  Vespa  vulgaris.  A  few 
drops  of  the  diluted  solution  on  a  small  bit  of 
soft  woollen  rag,  or  a  little  cotton-wool,  or 
wadding,  carefully  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  a 
wasp's  nest,  leaving  room  for  the  wasps  to  pass 
out  and  in  over  it,  is  fatal  to  all  the  wasps  that 
come  within  the  influence  of  the  deadly  fumes 
of  the  potassium.  Most  gardeners  and  fruit- 
growers are  aware  of  this  valuable  property  of 
the  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  although  it  is  a 
deadly  poison  and  must  always  be  handled  with 
the  greatest  caution,  they  have  learned  to  use 
it  with  freedom  and  safety  in  the  open  air  for 
the  destruction  of  that  great  enemy  to  the 
British  fruit-grower,  the  common  wasp.  Its 
use  as  a  general  insecticide  inside  of  glass 
structures  has  not  hitherto  been  in  vogue  in 
this  country,  but  the  success  which  has  attended 
its  use  in  the  United  States  fully  warrants  an 
exhaustive  trial  of  its  merits  in  our  plant-stoves 
and  greenhouses. 

The  following  particulars  about  the  insec- 
ticide and  the  method  of  using  it  are  by  a 
skilful  gardener  in  charge  of  an  extensive 
garden  and  ranges  of  glasshouses  in  the  valley 
of  tho  Hudson,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  who 
vouches  for  its  success  and  economy,  after 
using  it  solely  for  clearing  his  houses  of  insect- 
pests  for  the  past  eighteen  months  : — 

"  Having  in  readiness  a  quantity  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  sulphuric  acid,  sufficient  of  each 
for  the  operations  in  hand,  a  number  of  stone- 
ware jars,  and  a  kettle  of  hot- Water,  the  work 
is  carried  on  as  follows  :  Pour  first  about  a  pint 
of  boiling  hot-water  into  a  jar,  and  then  add 
1!  pint  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  let  the  mixture 
stand  till  it  begins  to  boil  rapidly,  which  itjwill 


do  in  a  minute  or  so.  The  cyanide  of  potassium 
is  then  added,  in  the  proportion  of  one  and 
eight-tenths  of  a  grain  to  every  cubic  foot  of 
free-space  contained  in  the  house  to  be  operated 
upon.  In  calculating  the  free-space  iu  the 
house  (or  the  cubic  feet  of  air  contained 
in  it),  allowance  must  be  made  for  all 
staging,  heating-apparatus,  pots,  soil,  and 
bulky  plants,  &c,  so  as  to  get  at  the  exact 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  air,  or  free-space,  which 
the  fumes  have  to  fill.  The  proper  quantity  of 
the  cyanide  to  fill  this  space  should  be  placed 
in  a  thin  but  strong  paper-bag,  or  bags,  if  the 
house  is  large  ;  and  the  bag,  or  bags,  should  be 
no  larger  than  is  necessary,  although  for  safety 
a  second  paper-bag  may  be  used  over  the  first 
one.  A  few  eyelets  or  hooks  should  be 
inserted  in  the  woodwork  of  the  roof  to 
carry  a  string  from  the  door  to  imme- 
diately over  the  jar  in  which  the  mixture 
of  water  and  sulphuric  acid  is  boiling,  and  one 
of  the  small  bags  of  cyanide  is  fastened  to  the 
end  of  the  string  and  suspended  a  few  inches 
above  the  boiling  liquid  in  tho  jar,  the  other 
end  of  the  string  being  securely  tied  outside  the 
door.  The  house  now  must  be  closely  shut  up, 
and  every  person  being  outside  of  it,  the 
operator  unties  the  string,  and  allows  the  bag 
of  cyanide  to  drop  into  the  jar  of  boiling  liquid, 
which  quickly  destroys  the  paper-bag  and  dis- 
perses the  cyanide  in  fumes  to  every  corner  and 
cranny  of  the  house.  The  operator,  after 
releasing  the  string  and  dropping  the  bag  into 
the  jar,  should,  for  safety  from  any  fumes  which 
may  escape  through  a  hole  or  crevice  in  the 
house  or  door,  stand  back  a  few  paces  until  the 
oyanide  has  performed  its  deadly  work.  In 
exactly  twenty-five  minutes  from  the  time  the 
bag  was  dropped,  by  which  time  the  fumes  will 
have  found  their  way  into  every  hole  and 
corner  where  an  insect  may  be  biding,  and 
killed  it,  the  doors  and  ventilators,  and  all 
sliding  sashes,  should  be  thrown  wide  open,  so 
as  to  allow  the  foul  air  to  escape  as  quickly  as 
possible,  the  operator  being  very  careful  not  to 
breathe  it,  else  consequences  may  be  serious. 
In  about  twenty  minutes,  or  at  most  half-an- 
hour,  according  to  the  amount  of  ventilation 
that  is  given,  the  house  will  bo  safe  to  enter  ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  in  dealing  with  such  a 
poisonous  gas  one  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
running  any  risk  that  can  be  avoided.  No 
person  should  venture  into  the  house  whilo 
thero  are  any  of  the  fumes  in  it,  as  they  will 
kill  almost  any  animal  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
man  is  as  easily  affected  by  them  as  any  of  the 
lower  animals.  In  fact,  they  will  kill  every 
living  thing  that  breathes,  and  hence  their  value 
in  exterminating  insects,  of  which  none  will  be 
found  alive  after  the  house  has  been  fumigated 
in  the  manner  described  with  the  cyanide  of 
potassium. 

All  damp  must  be  driven  out  of  the  house, 
and  the  plants  should  bo  quite  dry  in  their 
foliage  before  commencing  to  fumigate  them 
with  the  cyanide,  because  if  there  is  any  mois- 
ture on  the  leaves  and  young  growths,  they  are 
liable  to  get  scorched.  AH  being  dry  and  in  good 
order,  the  process  may  be  carried  out  with  perfect 
safety  to  tho  plants  ;  and  houses  full  of  Palms, 
Perns,  Roses,  Violets,  Carnations,  and  other 
tender  plants  and  flowers,  have  been  treated  as 
described  during  the  past  winter  and  spring 
with  the  most  successful  results,  the  insects 
being  completely  destroyed  and  neither  a  flower 
nor  a  leaf  hurt  in  the  least. 

The  cyanide  should  be  as  pure  as  possible, 
and  of  course  handled  with  the  greatest  care  to 
prevent  any  accident;  in  short,  it  should  be 
treated  exactly  the  same  as  all  poisons  must  be 


treated  according  to  law,  and  there  is  then  no 
danger  in  using  such  a  valuable  insecticide. 
The  amount  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid  to  be 
put  into  a  jar  varies  with  the  size  of  the  house, 
which  regulates  the  amount  of  cyanide  to  be 
used.  The  water  must  always  be  first  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  the  proportion  of 
water  to  sulphuric  acid  is  always  the  same — 
two  parts  of  water  to  three  parts  of  acid — and 
the  quantity  of  that  mixture  in  the  jar  should 
be  just  sufficient  to  completely  submerge  the 
bag  of  cyanide  when  dropped  into  it.  The 
operator  must  also  be  sure  the  liquid  is  boiling 
before  the  bag  is  dropped.  If  it  is  not  boiling 
rapidly,  pour  in  a  little  more  sulphuric  acid,  but 
be  careful  not  to  overdo  it,  which  would  waste 
the  materials  and  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Should  large  or  long  houses  require  to  be 
fumigated,  the  number  of  jars  can  bo  increased 
to  the  needful  extent,  distributing  them  evenly 
throughout  the  house,  and  taking  the  strings 
out  through  the  ventilators,  or  a  small  hole 
bored  in  the  woodwork  for  the  purpose.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  structure  for  growing  plants  in 
which  this  insecticide  cannot  be  applied ;  but 
while  that  is  the  case,  it  should  never  be  used 
in  conservatories  or  plant-houses  attached  to  a 
mansion,  or  dwelling-house,  where  there  is 
a  possibility  of  the  noxious  gas  finding  its  way 
into  the  rooms.  With  due  caution,  and  careful 
manipulation,  the  cyanide  of  potassium  may 
prove  a  great  boon  to  the  horticulturist." 


The  Pleasure  ground  at  East  Burnham 

BEECHES.— Our  illustration  (6g.  13,  p.  51),  shows 
a  view  in  the  gardens  at  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch's  resi- 
dence, East  Burnham.  That  the  owner  should,  after 
his  long  and  varied  experience  in  horticulture,  leave 
the  beaten  track  in  the  laying- out  of  his  own  garden, 
and  show  his  sympathy  with  the  natural  method  in 
preference  to  the  formal  and  symmetrical,  is  perhaps 
no  more  than  we  should  expect.  This  style  appeals 
to  most  of  us,  and  especially  to  those  who  have 
looked  for  a  long  course  of  years  on  what  is,  after  all, 
the  architect's  garden,  the  garden  in  which  the 
plumet,  the  theodolite,  and  measuring-rod  dominate 
every  feature  to  the  exclusion  of  the  natural,  except- 
ing when  in  leading  strings.  The  trees  seen  iu  the 
picture  were,  of  course,  existing  there  when  Mr. 
Veitch  bought  the  place,  and  in  this  part  he  has 
been  satisfied  to  merely  supply  the  embroidery  to  the 
clumps  and  belts  of  them,  and  furnish  a  pool  of 
irregular  outline  in  the  dark  nook  for  the  sake  of 
affording  variety  and  as  a  homo  for  a  few  aquatics, 
including Marliac's  Water-Lilies.  It  would  appearthat 
a  ditch  bisects  the  turf,  as  is  suggested  by  the  clumps 
of  rushes,  the  giant  Heracleum,  the  Epimedium, 
Spineas,  and  other  moisture-loving  plants  bordering 
the  sides.  Doubtless  the  lovely  Japan  Irisis  find 
a  suitable  home  hereabouts.  The  white-flowered 
niafs  seen  at  the  angle  of  the  clump  on  the  right- 
hand  consists  of  Crambe  cordifolia,  a  hardy  herba- 
cious  perennial  from  the  northern  Caucasus  moun- 
tains, and  growing  to  a  height  of  six  feet.  Those  who 
know  their  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plants  well 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  suggesting  a  number  of  them 
suitable  for  adding  the  charms  of  habit,  leaf,  aDd 
flower  to  the  scene  depicted. 

Botanical   Magazine. — The  July   number 

contains  coloured  figures  and  descriptions  of  the 
following  plants  : — 

Cidogyne  flwaniana,  Rolfe.  — A  native  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  closely  related  to  C.  Dayana,  but 
the  present  plant  is  smaller,  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  not  retlexed  at  the  margins  ;  t.  7602. 

Callicantltemum  rutafoliumvar.  uncmonoidcs. — An 
herbaceous  plant,  with  tufts  of  palmately  divided 
foliage,  long  peil  uncles  bearing  single  flowers  at  their 
extremity,  each  about  l'j  inch  broad.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  flower  is  similar  to  that  of  an  Hepatica  ; 
t.  7003. 
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Iris  Grant-Duffi. — A  yellow-flowered,  rhizotnatous 
species,  whoso  falls  are  pencilled  with  purple  streaks, 
and  whose  disc  is  marked  with  an  orange-coloured 
central  blotch.     Native  of  Palestine  ;  t.  7604. 

Eria  latibraeteata. — The  plant  forms  a  chain  of 
rounded  pseudo-bulbs,  from  the  sides  of  whioh 
emerge  the  flower-spikes,  with  numerous  yellowi-h 
flowers.     Native  of  Borneo  ;  t.  7605. 

Calochortus  clai-atus. — One  of  the  handsomest 
garden  forms,  having  large  deep  yellow  flowers.  It 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Cahl  Purdy,  and  flowered  in 
the  open  border  at  Kew  in  June  ;  t.  7606. 

Public  Gardens  and  the  Study  of  Botany. 
— A   letter    was    received    by   the    London    School 


The    Board    of   Agriculture  has  issued  a 

series  of  leaflets  relating  to  insects  injurious  to  plants, 
such  as  the  fruit-tree  beetle,  Scclytus  ruyulosus ;  the 
eel-worm,  Tylenchut  dtvastatrix  ;  the  red-spider, 
Tetranychus  telarius ;  the  Asparagus-beetle,  Crioceris 
atparagi ;  the  Pea-tbrips,  Thrips  pisivora.  Copies 
of  these  leaflets  may  be  had  free  of  charge,  and  post- 
free  on  application  to  tho  Secretary  ,'Board  of  Agri- 
culture, 4,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W.  Applications 
need  not  be  stamped. 

"BlBLIOTHEQUE  D'HORTICULTURE  ET  DE 
JARDINAQE." — Three  volumes  of  this  series  (Paris  : 
Octave  Doin,  et  Librairie  Agricole)  are  now  before 
us,  and  may  be  spoken  of  together.     All  are  useful 


Chrysanthemums.— We  have  received  a  copy 
of  the  memoirs  read  at  tho  Chrysanthemum  Congress 
at  Lyon,  including  one  on  the  "  Diseases  and  Parasites 
of  the  Chrysanthemum,"  by  M.  Chifflot  ;  on  the 
"  Fertilisation  of  the  Chrysanthemum,"  by  M. 
Gerard  ;  and  on  the  "  Best  Manures  aud  Composts," 
by  M.  Fatoer.  These  papers  are  in  the  French 
language,  and  may  be  had  of  M.  Octave  Doin,  8, 
Place  de  l'Odeon,  Paris. 

American   Agriculture.— M.  P.  De  Vuyst 

has  published  A  Comprehensive  Review  of  the 
State  of  Agriculture  in  the  United  States.  It  may 
be  had  from  Octave  Doin,  Place  de  l'Odeon, 
Paris. 


Fig.  13.  — view  ix  the  gardens,  east  burnham  park,  slough,     (see  p.  50.) 


Board  from  the  London  County  Council,  stating 
that  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  had 
considered  the  Board's  letter  of  May  24  last,  w'uch 
enclosed  an  extract  from  a  report  from  the  British 
Embassy  at  Berlin,  as  to  the  arrangements  in  force  in 
that  city  for  facilitating  the  study  of  botany,  and 
which  asked  the  Council  whether  a  somewlat  similar 
arrangement  could  not  be  made  in  London.  The 
County  Council  informed  the  Board  that  they  were 
taking  steps  in  this  direction  by  forming  a  series  of 
beds  ia  Battersea,  Itavenscouit,  and  Victoria  Parks, 
with  specimens  of  plants  in  their  natural  orders,  and 
added  that  the  Parks  Committee  thought  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  see  the  result  of  this  experiment 
before  proceeding  any  further  for  the  present.  We 
commend  to  the  Boards  concerned  the  perusal  of  tho 
article  on  town  botanic  gardens  in  our  last  issue. 


handbooks,  illustrated  and  well  arranged.  M.  Julfs 
Rudolph  is  the  author  of  the  treatise  devoted  to 
Caladium,  Anthurium,  Alocasia,  et  aulres  AroirUcs 
de  Scrre  ;  MM.  G.  Boucher  and  S.  Motfet  write  on 
Leu  Climatites,  Chevtefe utiles  (Honeysuckles),  Birjnones, 
Glycines,  Aristoloches,  and  Passijlores  ;  and  M.  Alb. 
Larbat^trier  publishes  his  Essais  Fratiyues  de 
Chimie  Uorticole. 

The  Florida  Velvet  Bean.— We  had  occasion 

to  refer  to  this  in  a  preceding  number.  We  now 
have  to  make  mention  of  an  article  with  an  illustra- 
tion in  the  Queensland  Agricultural  Journal  for  May 
last.  The  plant  is  named  as  Mucuna  pruriens  var. 
utilis,  and  it  is  thought  it  may  prove  a  valuable 
fodder  plant  in  warm  climates,  and  useful  for  green 
manuring. 


Botanical    Nomenclature.— Our   botanical 

works  are  pr.iying  for  some  new  Adam  to  arrive  who 
will  give  names  to  flowers  that  everyone  will  recog- 
nise. In  regard  to  the  scientific  names,  they  thought 
they  hadit  "down  fine"when,  iuthetime  of  L1NN.EU8, 
they  established  a  set  of  canons  which  every  orthodox 
botanist,  it  was  supposed,  would  obey.  After  a 
century  of  trial,  it  was  found  the  lass  agreed  upon 
had  not  been  observed.  There  has  become  a  revolt, 
aud  a  sort  of  go-as-you-please  practice  is  prevailing. 
One  author  issues  a  book  with  one  set  of  names, 
another  a  book  with  a  different  set  of  names  for  the 
same  plants.  One  man's  herbarium  is  arranged  under 
the  names  adopted  by  one  shining  light  ;  when  the 
othei'  starts  to  examine  his  friend's  collection,  he 
finds  it  "all  Greek  "to  him.  In  a  spirit  of  desperation 
some  of  the  leading  botanical  publications'are  giving 
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prominence  to  what  they  term  common  names  ;  but 
before  the  text  has  been  hardly  published,  the  common 
name  is  found  to  be  uncommonly  uncommon.  Few 
know  what  the  others  are  talking  about.  Babel 
rules,  and  a  second  Adam  is  prayed  for.  New  York 
Independent,  June  25. 

Flower  and  Fruit-farming  in    England. 

—  Mr.  W.  K.  Bear  contributes  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  an  elaborate 
article  on  the  culture  of  flowers  for  market,  giving 
special  prominence  to  the  Narcissus  culture  in  the 
Scilly  Islands.  A  great  deal  of  similar  information 
to  that  here  given  has  been  published  at  intervals  in 
our  columns,  but  those  interested  will  be  thankful  to 
have  the  information  in  a  separate  form.  Here  is  an 
extract  which  Bhould  be  noted  by  our  statesmen : — 
"The  freight  per  cwt.  from  St.  Mary's  to  London, 
350  miles,  is  8s.,  while  6s.  to  7s.  is  charged  for  con- 
veyance of  similar  goods  from  the  South  of  France, 
700  to  800  miles.  From  the  Channel  Isles  the  charge 
is  4s.  per  cwt. 

Cyclamen  latifolium  in  North  Africa.— 

Professor  Wbight,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Notts 
from  the  Botanical  School  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
mentions  the  di6covery,in  1S95,  on  a  hill  called  Djebel 
Bon  Kournein,  of  C.  latifolium,  Sibthorp.  It  appears 
that  C.  punicum  of  Pornel  is  a  sjnonym  referred  to 
the  same  species.  Messrs.  Bonnet  and  Barratte,  in 
their  Catalogue  Raisonnt  des  Plantes  Vasculaires  de 
la  Tunisie  (1896),  allude  to  the  presence  of  the  plant 
in  other  localities  near  Tunis.  Professor  Wright 
adopts  the  generic  spelling  Cvclaminus,  and  the 
specific  name  Persica.  The  Kew  Index  has  Cyclamen 
latifolium,  and  this  is  the  name  that  ia  most  con- 
venient for  gardeners  to  follow. 

Professor  Foster.— An  excellent  portrait  of 
this  eminent  gardener  and  distinguished  man  of 
science  is  given  in  the  Garden  for  July  2. 

Wheat  Prospects  in  the  United  States. 

— It  will  be  interesting  at  this  period  to  note  that, 
according  to  latest  reports,  the  average  condition  of 
spring  Wheat  is  the  almost,  if  not  entirely  unpre- 
cedented one  of  100-9,  as  compared  with  89'6  on 
June  1,  1897,  and  a  June  average  of  92'5  for  the  past 
ten  years  of  the  twenty-four  States  reporting  on  the 
condition  of  spring  Wheat.  Six  report  a  full  normal 
crop,  and  eleven  a  condition  indicating  from  one  t  j 
fourteen  per  cent,  above  the  normal.  As  to  winter 
Wheat  the  average  condition  is  90  8,  as  compared 
with  78'5  at  the  corresponding  date  last  year,  and  81'6 
— the  average  for  the  last  ten  years. 

A  NEW  CARNATION. —  The  excellent  white- 
flowering  Carnation  mentioned  by  our  correspondent 
on  p.  36  of  our  laet  issue,  in  his  report  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  as  "Neth- 
ridge,"  is  to  be  known  as  Mrs.  W.  Buckler  Lethbridge. 
Mr.  Lethbridge,  of  Riverdene,  Cookham,  Berks,  who 
exhibited  the  variety  in  Scotland,  was  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  above-named  Society. 

Redhill,  Reigate  and  District  Carnation 

AND  PlCOTEE  SOCIETY.— We  are  requested  by  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  above  to  state  that,  owing  to 
the  postponement  of  the  National  Carnation  Society's 
show,  this  show  is  also  postponed  to  the  29th  inst. 
The  tickets  already  sent  out  hold  good  for  that  date. 

Celluloid  Labels.— Mr.  Douglas  Allport, 
108,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  sends  us  samples 
of  a  label  which  is  neat  and  serviceable.  "  It  is 
practically  as  permanent  and  as  dirt-proof  as  porce- 
lain. It  is  much  handier  to  fix,  and  has  the  great 
advantage  of  always  remaining  in  a  readable  position.'' 
We  commend  them  to  the  notice  of  amateurs  for 
their  neatness.  It  is  an  well  to  remind  them  that 
they  are  very  inflammable.  Apply  a  match  to  them, 
and  they  are  consumed  almost  immediately,  and  so 
perfectly  that  little  or  no  ash  remains.  The  labels 
can  be  attached  to  a  Btick  or  to  the  plant  itself. 

STOCK-TAKING:  JUNE.— Consideiing  how  very 
much  the  Spanish-American  war  interferes  with  trade 
all  round— and  with   that   of    this   country  in   par- 


ticular— the  Trade  Returns  for  the  past  month  are 
not  so  unsatisfactory  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  enhanced  value  of  bread-stuffs  keeps  up  the 
value  of  importB  ;  exports  of  machinery  and  mill- 
work  have  gone  up  in  value  and  quantity,  showing, 
or  serving  to  Bhow  how  much  the  engineers'  strike 
of  last  year  meant  to  the  people  of  this  country  ;  but 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  increased  output 
will  have  recouped  us  for  our  losses  of  last  year.  The 
value  of  the  imports  in  June  was  £39,032,305— in 
June  of  1897  it  was  £36,321,809,  showing  an  increase 
of  £2.710,496— the  increased  value  of  food  being 
£2,317,109  ;  dutiable  articles  fell  away  by  £29,123. 
Apart  from  the  tabular  record,  the  other  items  show- 
ing an  increase  are  metals,  £113,401  ;  chemicals,  &c, 
£77,881  ;  oils,  £115,047  ;  and  manufactured  articles, 
£579,386.  The  "summary"  table  yie'ds  tve 
following  additional  (and  usual)  information  : — 


Imports. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  value 

36,321,809 

39,032,305 

4  2,710,496 

(A.)  Articles   of  food 

and    drink  —  duty 

free 

12,879,583 

15,196,692 

+2,317,109 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 

and  drink— dutiable 

1,754,745 

1,725,622. 

—29,123 

Raw     materials     for 

textile       manufac- 

tured           

4,498,012 

4,889,464 

+  391,452 

Raw     materials     for 

sundry     industries 

and    manufactures 

5,025,197 

4,487,625 

-537,57) 

(A.)        Miscellaneous 

articles       

1,044,379 

976,990 

—67,389 

(B.)  Parcel  Post      .. 

49,998 

127,484 

+77,486 

While  the  value  of  bacon  from  America  and  Canada 
was  increased  by  £137,000,  lard  and  beef  went  up 
£132,280  and  £122,415  respectively,  Coffee  to  the 
value  of  £83,991,  Cocoa  rising  some  £20,164;  and 
Tea  and  Tobacco  falling  off,  the  former  by  £97,971, 
and  the  latter  £86,855.  The  value  of  cotton  imports 
went  up  £700,554,  and  Hemp  (mostly  from  the 
Philippines)  £126,000.  Wool  fell  off  by  £403,000. 
The  increase  in  the  value  of  manufactured  articles  is 
contributed  by  cotton,  leather,  silk,  and  iron  goods. 
The  figures  for  the  six  months  show  an  increase  of 
£10,750,505 -thus,  June,  1897,  £225,245,246  ;  June, 
1898,  £235,995,751.  Here  we  make  our  usuil  state- 
ment respecting  the  imports  of  fruit,  roo's,  and 
vegetables : — 


Imports. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw : — 

ApplaB 

...bush. 

66,669 

17,241 

—49,428 

Cherries   ... 

••      »i 

158,056 

166,012 

+7,956 

Plums 

...     „ 

14,773 

9,541 

-5,230 

Pears 
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4 

— 4S 

Grapes 

...     „ 

4,469 

5,018 

+  549 

Unenumerated 

ii 

189.8S6 

220,526 

4  30,610 

Onions 

...     „ 

221,824 

383,746 

+  166,922 

Potatos 

...  cwt. 

1,138,938 

1,533,374 

+391,436 

Vegetables,  raw, 

unenu- 

merated   ... 

...  value 

£208,171 

£233,972 

+  £25,801 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  our  Canadian  friends 
purpose  sending  us  their  spare  tender  fruits,  for  which 
we  have  room  ;  as  witness  the  fact  that  30,000  boxes 
of  Strawberries  arrived  the  other  day  from  France, 
which  a  very  few  hours  sufficed  to  dispose  of.  This 
large  anival  of  fruit  had  no  lowering  effect  on  the 
market.  There  is  a  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
Potatos  received  from  the  Channel  Islands.  Those 
who  may  have  Apples  to  sell  will  reap  a  well-de- 
served and  unusual  profit.  Our  Americin  reports 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  prospects  for  Peaches  are 
very  fine  indeed,  and  the  same  may  be  said  for  those 
of  the  Apple  crop  in  many  of  the  States.  Turn  we 
now  to  the 

Exports, 
under  which  heading  we  find  an  increase  amount- 
ing to  £323,699— obtained  thus  :— June,  1897, 
£19,089,997  ;  June,  1898,  £19,413,696.  After  a 
series  of  deficits,  it  is  gratifying  to  make  this  record. 
The  chief  improvement  is  found  in  machinery  and 
millwork,  also  in  steam-engines  and  agricultural  and 


textile  machinery  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  globe. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  exports  of  mining 
machinery  have  not  improved  much.  By  the  way, 
coal  fell  by  165,000  tons,  but  the  value  increased  by 
£31,239.  Weexported  beer  and  spirits  about  £48, 000 
in  exceEs  of  the  amount  for  June,  1897  ;  and  th"» 
value  of  manures  went  up  £51,000.  Bicycles  fell 
away  by  some  £42,354.  Cotton  goods,  mainly  to 
the  Far  East,  went  up  £291,272  ;  but  woollen  and 
worsted  goods  gave  way  £361,774.  Our  Irish  manu- 
facturing friends  have  once  more  a  deficit  to  meet  — 
linen  manufactures  having  fallen  off  by  £213,997. 
The  buyers  in  America  have  decreased  their  demands 
to  the  amount  recorded  here.  We  have  only  to  note 
in  conclusion  that  the  exports  for  the  six  months 
show  a  reduction  of  £1,902,273. 

The  Newcastle  Show.— The  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  who  in  1896  visited  by  deputation 
the  York  Floral  Fete  and  the  Chester  Floral  Fete, 
and  last  year  the  Shrewsbury  Show  of  the  Shropshire 
Horticultural  Society,  have  this  year  selected  one 
provincial  centre  only  to  thus  officially  visit,  namely, 
Newcastle.  It  is  t  >  be  hoped  that  the  active  pitro- 
nage  thus  extended  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Durham, 
Northumberland,  and  Newcastle  Botanical  and  Horti- 
cultural Society,  will  have  the  effect  of  contributing 
to  the  removal  of  the  slight  financial  embarrassment 
from  which  it  has  suffered  several  years.  This  would 
be  the  more  gratifying,  because  the  Society  has  been 
so  long  established,  its  incorporation  having  taken 
place  in  1824.  Since  that  time  it  has  done  much  to 
encourage  horticultural  pursuits,  and  now  deserves 
the  support  it  needs  to  strengthen  it  for  future  work. 
Many  a  fine  exhibition  has  been  held  at  Newcastle 
under  its  auspices,  and  we  trust  that  better  ones 
have  still  to  be  held. 

Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society. 

— The  following  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Right  Honourable  W.  H.  Long,  M.P.,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  &c. : — 

"  On  October  23,  1895,  you  were  good  enough  to  receive  a 
Deputation  from  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society, 
which  submitted  to  you  the  views  of  the  Society  on  certain 
matters  connected  with  forestry  in  Scotland  ;  amongst  them 
was  the  desirability  of  acquiring  a  State  forest-area  for  experi- 
mental and  educational  purposes. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  you  expressed  on  that  occa- 
sion, the  President  of  the  Society  forwarded,  in  November, 
1S9S  memoranda  by  certain  members  of  the  council,  which 
set  forth  their  individual  opinions  as  to  what  the  necessary 
expenditure  by  the  State  might  be,  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  forest  area.  But  the  whole  question  has  recently 
been  fully  considered  by  Ihe  eoc:ety,  whose  views  arc  embo- 
died in  the  printed  note  which  we  are  now  authorised  to 
submit  for  your  favourable  consideration. 

In  this  note  you  will  find  quoted  the  opinions  of  dis- 
tinguished foreign  experts  that  the  sylvi-uiltural  practices 
prevailing  in  Scotland  are  open  to  adverse  criticism.  It  is 
explained  how  these  practices  arose,  and  why  it  is  now  a 
matter  of  great  importance  that  reforms  should  be  intro- 
duced ;  and  it  is  shown  to  be  impossible  to  hope  for  such 
reforms  unless  practical  demonstration  can  be  affoi  ded,  by 
means  of  model  forests,  of  the  results  which  improved 
methods  lead  to. 

After  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  instructions 
given  in  the  State  Forest  Schools  of  other  countries,  and  as 
to  the  provision  of  practical  training-grounds  as  necessary 
adjuncts  of  such  schools,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  exist- 
ing circumstances  hardly  appear  to  warrant  the  immediate 
foundation  of  an  independent  school  in  Scotland,  and  that 
the  only  plan  now  feasible  is  to  improve  and  develop  'he 
courses  of  instruction  in  forestry  now  conducted  in  Edin- 
burgh, by  the  provision  of  a  State  forest  within  easy  access 
from  the  city  ;  such  a  forest,  whilo  serving  as  a  model  for 
landed  proprietors,  agents,  and  factors,  throughout  the 
country,  and  as  a  station  of  experiment  and  research,  would 
also  be  available  for  practical  training  in  connection  with 
these  courses. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  capital  expenditure  of  £40,000, 
with  an  anuual  grant  of  £50",  would  suffice  to  provide  the 
required  area  ;  and  the  concluding  section  of  the  note  shows 
why  privately-owned  forests  would  not  answer  the  object  in 
view,  and  why  tho  Society  is  therefore  compelled  to  ask  the 
Government  to  aid  it  in  these  its  first  efforts  towards  the 
improvement  of  Forestry  in  this  country,  by  providing  a 
Stato  model  forest  in  connection  with  the  Forest  School  in 
Edinburgh.      (Signed!        Fred.  Bailey,  President. 

R.  C  Mcnro  Ferguson,  Hon.  S  c. 
K.  Galloway,  Sec." 

CISSU8  DI8COLOR,  though  a  common  and  hand- 
some trailer  in  our  hot-houses,  does  not  frequently 
produce  fruits.     Mr.  Geo.   Cbagg,  of  Percy  Lodge 
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Gardens,  Winchmore  Hill,  sends  us  a  shoot  carrying 
one  fruit,  and  he  has  some  others.  The  fruit  is  a 
black  berry,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  Bmall  Pea. 


VINCA     MINOR. 

The  fruiting  of  this  species  is  so  unooaaniou  that 
we  have  deemed  it  of  interest  to  illustrate  (fig.  11) 
soaae  small  pods  formed  on  a  plant  growing  in  a  pot 
on  a  balcony,  where  its  trailing  branches  are  very 
elegant.  The  fruit  cousists  of  a  double  follicle,  as  is 
common  in  the  Order.  Only  one  seed  is  formed, 
though  there  aie  remnants  of  others. 

The  plant  in  question  was  dug  up  at  Guisnes,  near 
C  dais,  several  years  ago,  and  has  been  grown  success- 
fully in  a  pot  ever  Bince,  forming  a  most  elegant 
plant  for  a  hanging-basket  or  similar  purpose.  A 
year  or  two  ago  the  plant  also  fruited,  but  the  fruit 
was  destroyed  by  an  energetic  housemaid. 

The  flower  is  probably  insect-fertilised,  but  we  do 
not  know  what  insect  has  eSVoted  the  operation  ;  ono 
would  deem  it  rare  from  the  rarity  with  which  the 
pods  are  formed. 


STRAWBERRIES  AT  MAIDSTONE 
IN  1898. 

An  expert  called  on  U3  last  week,  and  we  had  a 
"tasting"  of  Strawberries.  They  are  grown  by 
us  in  the  open  fields  for  the  sake  of  securing  plants  ; 
but  a  certain  portion  we  allow  to  bear  fruit  for  trial  and 
comparison,  and  the  notes  we  have  made  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers.  In  our  district  the  Straw- 
berry came  into  flower  early,  and  those  beds  which 
are  on  land  that  faces  the  east  were  much  cut  by  the 
late  May  frosts,  and  those  that  occurred  early  in  June. 
So  much  so,  that  many  came  ' '  bull-nosed  "  (pinched 
at  the  ends),  while  the  "  king"  or  first  flowers  of 
others  were  cu1,  thus  greatly  retarding  the  crop,  the 
low  night  temperatures,  ofcen  down  to  40°  and  16°, 
helping  to  the  same  end. 

We  were  enable  1  to  gather  the  first  fruits  on 
June  21,  and  as  the  plants  of  Laxton's  No.  1  were 
c  it,  Royal  Sovereign  was  the  first.  It  grew  in  a  bed 
that  faced  west,  situated  under  a  hedge,  and 
very  fine  fruit,  too.  We  fear  many  other  kind* 
suffered  from  the  cold  besides  No.  1,  for  some  which 
ha.™  never  failed  before  were  at  the  tasting  not  so 
gaod  a?  usual.  It  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers 
to  know  that,  when  planting  new  beds,  we  dress  the 
land  only  with  horse  and  cow-manure  the  first  year, 
an  I  from  these  plants  we  obtain  our  runners  and 
poi-plants.  The  2-yr.-old  plants  had  a  dressing  before 
the  final  spring-hoeing  of  icbthemic  guano,  soot, 
basic-slaj,  and  kainit,  and  although  these  dressings 
have  assisted  the  2-yr.  plants  to  bear  fruit  at  their 
be3t  (we  do  not  fruit  the  1-yr.  plants),  we  fail  to  see 
that  one  dressing  was  better  than  another — a  very 
slight  difference  was  observable  in  the  foliage,  but 
so  far  as  quantity,  quality  of  the  fruit,  and  continuity 
of  bearing  are  concerned,  no  difference  can  be 
observed,  though  all  have  been  beneficial.  Gar- 
1'eners,  therefore,  might  use  any  of  those  named  with 
advantage  which  are  obtainable  locally,  for  seldom 
have  all  kinds  been  better  with  us — to  generalise. 
The  following  varieties  have  done  as  well  as  usual, 
and  are  therefore  trustworthy  : — Royal  Sovereign, 
which  has  borne  thrice  as  heavy  a  crop  as  any  other 
variety,  and  all  the  fruits  have  been  large,  even  in 
shape,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  If  we  had  only  this 
one  variety,  we  should  not  do  badly  ;  but  Vicooatesse 
H.  de  Thury,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  President,  Auguste 
Nicaise,  Kitley's  Goliath,  Countes3,  Auguste  Boisselot, 
King  of  the  Earlies,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  Trol- 
lope's  Victoria  mainta'n  their  good  character,  and 
may  be  described  ss  trustworthy  varieties. 

Among  the  less  known  varieties,  Laxton's  Leader 
takes  a  high  position  so  far  as  crop  is  concerned,  but 
in  our  opinion  (and  the  expert  agrees),  the  fruit  is 
ugly,  furrowed,  and  pinched;  but  although  enormous 
in  size,  flavour  is  lacking.  Laxton's  Monarch  is  very 
liable  to  go  blind,  as  some  20  per  cent,  of  our  plants 
never  produced  a  truss  of  bloom,  although  they  were 
vigorous  and  hea'tby,  and    the  fiuit  has  a  very  fins 


appearance,  bright,  shining,  and  very  excellent  for 
market  purposes,  but  the  good  flavour  necessary  in  a 
garden  fruit  is  lacking,  while  blindness  is  a  serious 
drawback.  We  noted  at  Chiswick  that  about  80  per 
cent,  were  blind.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
the  experience  of  others,  as  no  fruit  is  more  influenced 
by  soil  and  situation  than  the  Strawberry. 

We  specially  tested  for  flavour,  and  finally  gave 
the  palm  to  Dr.  Hogg  as  the  best,  and  Countess  ran 
it  a  close  second.  Other  grandly- flavoured  kinds 
were  La  France,  Edward  Lefort,  Laxton's  King  of 
Earlies,  St.  Joseph,  President,  Kitley's  Goliath, 
Trollope's  Victoria,  Auguste  Boisselot,  and  Vicom- 
te=se  ;  and  among  the  leBS-known  kinds,  the  white 
perpetual  kind,  Louis  Gauthier,  held  a  high  position, 
although  at  the  end  of  our  tasting  the  export  Baid, 
"  Well,  although  I  have  eaten  such  a  variety,  I  find 
that  four  of  Gauthier  have  disappeared  with  gra'i- 
fication  ! "  Wo  have  no  doubt  this  pinky-white  kind 
will  be  largely  planted.  It  is  a  splendid  bearer  now, 
and  as  it  gives  another  set  of  fruit  in  the  autumn,  it 
must  take  a  prominent  place.  Being  a  free  grower, 
it  requireB  plenty  of  room  ;  fruits,  sometimes 
measuring  2  inches  acros?,  are  plentiful ;  it  resembles 
Laxton's  White  Knight,  but  fruits  freely. 

Another  coming  sort  is  the  new  perpetual  hybrid, 
St.  Joseph  ;  this  has  a  fruit  like  a  small  Vicomtesse, 
but  possesses  a  remarkably  distinct  Hautbois  flavour, 
aid  will  take  a  prominent  position  among  alpine  or 
autumnal  varieties. 

Veitch's  Perfection,  which  has  distinct  and  delicious: 
flavour,  has  not  sufficiently  established  itself  to  enable 
us  to  decide  as  to  its  character,  but  doubtless  it  will 
prove  an  acquisition  as  a  late  fruiter.     Wonderful, 


^ 


Fig.  14.— seed  vessel  of  vinca  minor. 


certificated  at  Chiswick,  is  very  fine,  and  a  great 
cropper.  Grosse  Lombarde  is  a  very  long-pointed 
fruit,  with  a  very  sharp  acid  flavour,  but  so  far  no 
advance  ;  Konig  Albert  is  a  fine  round  fruit,  lipening 
thoroughly,  and  of  distinct  and  pleasing  flavour — 
gooi  for  mid-season  supply;  Edouard  Lefort,  is  a 
distinct  advance  on  Grosse  Sucree,  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, but  a  better  grower  and  bearer  (A.M.,  R  H.S  )  ; 
Souvenir  de  Bossuet,  as  recommended,  is  so  mixed 
that  we  cannot  remark  on  it,  the  majority  consisting 
of  the  old  discarded  Competitor ;  New  Dumbarton 
Castle  is  a  close  compact  grower,  and  gives  large  fine- 
flavoured  excellent  fruit,  evidently  a  good  dry  season 
variety  ;  Walbuff,  which  is  a  continental  variety,  has 
grand  foliage,  is  rather  late,  but  very  prolific  ;  Presi- 
dent Carnot  of  1897,  proves  to  be  La  France,  which 
came  to  us  in  1895,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  award 
given  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society — it  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  and  a  standard  variety.  Mr.  Car- 
michael  has  sent  out  several  late  kinds,  mostly  crosses 
from  Waterloo ;  but  we  fail  to  find  superior  merit 
in  Prince  of  WaleB  and  Princess  of  WaleB  (1895-96). 
His  other  varieties  are  not  jet  in  condition,  and  we 
will  report  later  ;  they  all  show  Waterloo  blood,  and 
Eeem  to  be  good  bearers.  George  Rundle  has  proved 
worthless.  We  will  make  a  few  notes  of  the  later 
varieties. 

It  is  among  these  that  we  may  hope  for 
improvement.  At  present  Waterloo,  Eleanor,  and 
Elton  Pine  are  the  best.  A  few  kinds  have  not 
proved  good  this  year,  namely,  Gunton  Park,  Lord 
Suffield,    UnBer  Fritz,   Georges  Lesuir,   a'ld    Filbert 


Pine,  but  generally  the  latter  three  are  extra  fine, 
but  the  Gunton  Park  soedlings  have  only  ones  in  five 
years  been  good,  so  that  for  our  district  we  cannot 
recommend  them,  though  elsewhere  they  succeed. 
Countess,  however,  is  grand,  and  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended  ;  it  is  a  small  grower,  and  we  think  that 
to  plant  1  foot  by  2  feet  would  answer  best,  as  the  land, 
if  the  rows  are  wider  planted,  gets  so  dried  up  that 
the  fruit  does  not  develop.  The  habit  of  the  different 
kinds  is  interesting  :  we  pulled  one  truss  of  the  old 
(Grovend)  "Scarlet"  (the  jam-maker's  favourite)  with 
twenty  fully  ripe  fruits  ;  while,  to  look  at  Auguste 
Nicaise,  one  fails  to  see  fruit  uutil  the  leaves  are 
put  on  one  side,  when  the  largeness  of  the  crop 
of  fruit  is  a  surprise  —  this  variety  is  Al  for 
forciDg,  but  as  an  out-of-doors  variety  it  is  best 
in  a  dry  year,  when  its  ample  foliage  screens  the 
crop.  Laxton's  Sensation  and  Stevens'  Wonder  are 
quite  discarded  for  want  of  flavour,  while  the  old 
Black  Prince  is  yet  of  tho  beBt  quality,  and  cannot  yet 
be  discarded.  Empressof  Indiaisdiscardedasbeingtoo 
small  a  cropper  ;  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine  can  only  be 
grown  with  success  in  certain  spots,  such  as  a  rich 
border  on  a  northern  aspect.  British  Queen  must  still 
be  grown,  and  it  is  a  grand  fruit  in  heavy  soils,  and 
where  a  big  crop  is  not  looked  for.  Noble  must  now 
be  discarded,  although  as  a  preserving  fruit  it  is 
worth  a  place,  as  the  jam  made  from  it  is  very 
high  in  colour. 

Taking  the  season  so  far,  we  can  credit  1898  with 
three  good  novelties — Louis  Gauthier,  Veitch's  Per- 
fection, and  St.  Joseph  ;  possibly  the  later  ones  may 
yet  give  us  varieties  worth  noting.  It  is  our  custom 
to  destroy  all  beds  that  are  two  years  old,  but  then 
we  grow  chiefly  for  plants.  A  few  may^stand  three 
year*,  for  affording  fruit  for  jam-making  ;  but  where 
grand  fruit  is  desired,  two  years  should  be  the  limit 
of  age.  George  Bunyard <fc  Co.,  Maidstone,  July,  1898. 


Home  Correspondence. 


DICKSONS  JUNE  KING  BROCCOLI.— I  agree  with 
Mr.  E.  Burbury's  remarks,  p.  8,  concerning  Dicksons 
June  King  Broccoli,  for  with  me  this  variety  came 
on  in  succession  to  Broccoli  Model.  A  friend  of 
mine  cut  a  fine  head  in  his  garden  to  take  with  him 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show  at  Birmingham,  on 
June  18.  /.  Barnard,  Mostyn  Ball  Gardens. 

GARDENING  CHARITIES  AND  SELF-HELP.  — 
Mr.  Ingram's  statement  does  not  in  any  way  con- 
tradict or  disprove  my  opinion  that  a  subscriber  to 
the  Royal  Benevolent  institution  is  sure  of  nothing 
except  a  vote.  Mr.  Monro  states,  "  Such  candidate 
is  certain  to  be  either  elected  a  pensioner,  or  receive 
benefit ; "  but  this  is  not  corroborated  by  the  secre- 
tary. The  conditions  of  my  offer  are  clearly  stated, 
and  therefore  it  remains  in  abeyance.  The  best 
charity  of  all  is  to  help  people  to  help  themselves, 
and  if  this  were  thoroughly  done,  there  would  be 
less  need  for  the  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 
Thos.  Fletcher. 

GLOIOSPORIUM  L/ETICOLOR,  AND  A  REMEDY 
FOR  IT. — If  your  correspondent  "  J.  McClelland  " 
sprays  his  Grapes  with  methylated  spirit,  using 
Stone's  pneumatic  sprayer,  or  some  other  instrument 
that  will  produce  only  a  very  fine  spray,  I  think  he 
will  soon  be  rid  of  Glceosporium  Ifeticolor,  taking  care 
that  there  is  not  enough  spirit  on  the  berries  to  form 
a  drop,  or  it  will  cause  them  to  decay.  I  should 
advise  spraying  after  the  sun  has  gone  off  the  vinery 
or  during  a  dull  day  with  a  little  air  on.  I  tried  it 
here  on  muscats,  a  sample  of  which  I  sent  to  you, 
making  the  same  enquiry  as  your  present  corres- 
pondent a  few  weeks  ago  ;  with  the  result,  that  I 
bave  only  lost  a  few  berries  that  were  no  doubt  then 
infested  with  the  fungus.  The  spirit  evaporates 
quickly,  and  the  Grapes  can  be  sprayed  again  in  a 
few  dajs  if  thought  necessary.  I  Bhall  be  pleased  to 
give  my  experience  in  detail  if  you  or  any  corres- 
pondent deem  it  worth  publicity.  TV.  Button,  Sigh- 
den,  Pulborough.  [Do,  please.  Ed.] 

SHIRLEY  POPPIES.  — I  was  fortunate  in  obtaining 
from  the  great  evolver  of  the  Shirley  Poppies  a 
packet  of  seeds.  They  are  in  flower  now,  and  I  do 
not  know  anything  more  superbly  beautiful  in 
the  way  of  tints.  Many  persons  rave  about 
Orchids,  and  pay  high  prices  for  them  ;    they  rave 
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about  Auriculas,  Carnations,  and  many  other 
flowers  ;  but  nothing  yet  has  come  up  to  the 
magical  tint*  that  the  Rev.  \V.  Wilks  has  evolved  out 
of  the  common  field  Poppy.  Here  are  some  of  these 
exquisite  variations,  although  no  pen  is  competent 
to  describe  their  lovelii'es?.  Pure  white,  pure  scarlet, 
pore  crimsoD,  and  an  infinite  variation  of  shades  of 
these  colours;  then  crimson  edged  white,  white 
suffused  with  crimson,  with  rose,  with  salmon, 
rose  edged  white,  fiery  salmon-scarlet,  plum-rose 
edged  white,  white  with  the  faintest  suffusion  of 
rose,  palest  terra-cotta  edged  white,  and  an  infinity  of 
other  combinations,  which  no  language  is  adequate 
to  describe.  One  rarely  sees  these  beautiful 
things  at  exhibitions ;  no  one  can  see  them  there, 
for  the  delicacy  of  their  texture  is  such  that  they 
soon  droop  when  cut.  Now  what  use  can  be  made 
of  these  exquisite  flowers  ?  Two  great  uses  :  (a)  to 
cut  them  early  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  they  open, 
and  at  once  plunge  their  stems  in  a  jug  of  water,  and 
carry  them  inside  the  house  for  the  decoration  of  the 
rooms,  and  arrange  them  in  vases  with  delicate  Ferns 
or  other  light  foliage.  Nothing  yet  invented  in  the 
way  of  flower-tints  and  forms  can  equal  their 
fascinating  beauty.  They  should  preferably  be 
placed  in  a  cool  room.  (6)  This  U6e  should  be 
particularly  studied  by  silk-weavers,  for  if  the  tints  o£ 
the  Shirley  Poppies  can  be  imitated  in  silk  fabrics,  a 
new  departure  would  be  initiated,  and  a  striking 
effect  would  be  produced.  Tbe  silk  weaver  should 
have  a  small  garden  near  Lis  factory,  and  pay  special 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Shirley  Poppies, 
and  get  his  artist,  when  they  flower,  to  take  their 
tints  and  variations  into  his  cerebral  convolutions, 
and  dream  of  them.  The  parasol  or  sunshade  would 
especially  lend  itself  to  this  new  departure  in  tints, 
for  the  form  of  the  suushale  is  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Poppy  turned  inside  out,  and  its  margin  might 
bo  given  the  edging  coloration  of  this  extraordinary 
flower.  Fancy  the  Henley  regatta,  or  other  summer 
gathering,  with  tens  of  thousands  of  sunshades 
imitating  the  colorations  of  these  Poppies.  Why,  it 
would  be  like  a  fairy  exhibition,  and  people  would  go 
rather  to  see  the  sunshades  than  to  see  the  boat- 
races.  E.  Bonavia,  M.D.,  July  8. 

"GRIMSTONE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN 
P£A." — I  am  wondering  if  there  is  a  copy  of  this 
pamphlet  in  existence  at  the  present  day.  William 
Grimstone  had  a  herbary  at  Highgate,  when  it  was  a 
much  more  open  spot  than  it  is  now,  and  a  depot  in 
High  Street,  liloomsbury.  The  pamphlet  set  forth 
that  the  Egyptian  or  Mummy  Pea  was  discovered  by 
some  officials  of  the  British  MuEeurn  in  a  vase  pre- 
sented to  them  by  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  the  cele- 
brated Egyptian  traveller.  Three  of  the  Peas  taken 
from  the  vase  were  presented  to  Mr.  Grimstone  by 
Mr.  T.  L.  Pettigrew,  who  assisted  in  0(  ening  this  relic 
of  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  supposed  to  be  2844  years 
old.  The  growth  of  this  Pea,  the  pamphlet  went  on 
to  say,  is  different  to  those  of  this  country  :  the  taste 
is  unequalled,  they  boil  much  greener  than  ours,  and 
are  so  prolific  that  they  can  be  planted  8  inches  apart. 
A  bag  of  the  value  of  half-a-crown  would  produce 
enough  for  a  whole  family.  They  require  no  sticks, 
and  the  bloom  hangs  in  clusters  ;  and  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  pamphlet,  which  appeared  in  May,  1852, 
contained  this  sentence :  —  "  Remember,  the  only 
genuine  is  sold  in  bags,  half-a-crown  ;  three  times  the 
quantity,  five  shillings  ;  and  seven  times  the  quantity, 
ten  shillings."  At  this  time  the  pamphlet  had 
reached  a  30th  edition,  according  to  the  author.  If 
Messrs.  Vilmorin  &  Co.  are  correct  in  describing  in 
their  Plantcs  Potageres  ike  Mummy  Pea  as  identical 
with  the  Crown  or  Cluster,  then  there  is  evidence  that 
this  variety  was  grown  long  before  Grimstone  avers 
it  was  found  in  a  mummy,  for  it  finds  a  place  among 
leguminous  plants  in  Peter  Laws  &  Sons'  Agriculturists' 
Manual,  published  in  1836  ;  audit  had  nodoubt  been 
in  cultivation  many  years  previous  to  that  date.  R.  D. 
[A  specimen  of  the  "  crown  "  or  "  mummy  "  Pea  was 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday.  Ea] 

TREE- VIOLETS.  —  These  had  their  spell  of  popu- 
larity a  good  many  years  ago,  but  it  did  not 
last  long.  Your  correspondent  "  H.  R.  W.'s" 
brief  description  of  their  successful  culture  at 
Stuttgart  will  doubtless  set  a  good  many  growers 
trying  again.  This  is  exactly  as  it  should  be,  for 
Tree-Violets  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  fair 
trial  on  the  whole.  Too  much  was  expected  of  them 
at  the  start,  and  then  they  were  often  left  to  be 
devoured  by  green -fly,  thrips,  and  red-spider.  But 
no  one  can  deny  their  beauty  when  skilfully 
trained,  cultivated,  and  bloomed,  though  your 
correspondent's    Tree-Violet    was    that    most   gene- 


rally aimed  at  here,  yet  several  other  forma 
were  grown  and  bloomed  more  or  less  successfully. 
At  times  the  stems  of  the  Tree-Violets  were  budding 
by  a  series  of  flowering  Bhoots  tied  on  it  at  regular 
intervals,  converting  the  tree  into  a  pyramid  of  bloom 
in  due  Eeason.  In  other  eases  tall  6,  7,  or  8-inch 
pots  were  used,  and  the  Violets  trained  to  droop  over 
and  cover  the  pots  at  regular  intervals.  These 
weeping  Violet?  were  welcome,  and  rained  down 
welcome  verdure,  colour,  and  fragrance  on  all 
around.  But,  of  course,  most  Tree  Violets  were 
dwarf  standards  from  8  to  18  inches  high,  like 
standard  Roses  in  miniature  with  all  their  flowers, 
and  their  stiffness  and  formality  did  their  work  in 
driving  them  out  of  the  rank-and-file  of  ornamental 
plants.  The  race  for  height  also  helped  to  kill  them 
or  check  their  growth.  Not  a  few  growers  strove  to 
make  their  Tree- Violets  higher  and  yet  higher,  for- 
getting, or  ignoring  the  fact,  that  Nature  had  made 
Violets  creepers  or  runners,  not  climbers  ;  and  she 
avenged  herself  for  our  folly  in  forcing  her  runners 
to  climb  to  such  giddy  heights  with  crops  of  thrip 
and  spider,  instead  of  fragrant  Violets  and  fresh 
green  leaves.  One  more  point  in  the  manufacture  of 
Tree- Violets,  on  the  surest,  safest  lines  :  the  whole  of 
the  preliminary  processes  of  propagation,  forcing, 
and  training  should  be  done  in  the  open  air.  Select 
the  longest  and  stoutest  runners,  plant  a  foot  or 
18  inches  apart,  furnish  it  with  a  stout  stake  from 
8  inches  to  18  inches  high,  tie  up  the  runners, 
stop,  train,  &c,  and  let  the  plant  run  on 
in  its  flowering  quarters  in  the  open  until  it  is 
carefully  potted  up  for  blooming.  This  method 
not  only  saves  a  great  deal  of  labour,  but  ensures 
clean  anil  vigorous  Violets  studded  with  blossom-buds, 
and  abundautly  furnished  with  fine  foliage  to  start 
with.  It  seems  that  Tree-Violets  aro  popular  at 
Stuttgart,  ai  jour  correspondent  is  able  to  conclude 
with  the  assurance  that  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  the 
plants  and  at  remunerative  prices.  Probably  there  is 
room  for  a  considerable  trade  in  Tree- Violets  here  if 
they  were  so  cheapened  and  improved  as  to  attract 
the  interest  and  affection  of  the  toiling  millions  in 
town  and  country.  D,  T.  Fish. 

THE  GOLDEN  BLACK  CURRANT.— I  was  glad  to 
see  "A.  D.'s"  note  in  favour  of  this  highly  ornamental 
shrub.  Tbat  the  Currants  are  good  eating  cannot 
detract  from  the  beauty  of  its  fine  foliage.  There  is 
another  almost  equally  beautiful  Black  Currant, 
that  is  the  cut-leaved,  that  deserve  a  place  in  the 
shrubbery  for  its  beauty  and  distinctness  of  foliage, 
while  it  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  varieties,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  In  this  connection  I  should  like  to 
recall  the  merits  of  the  golden -leaved  Gooseberry, 
Ribes  alpinum  aureum,  and  the  golden-flowered  or 
Buffilo  Currant,  Ribes  aureum.  There  is  also  au 
earlier-flowering  sweeter-scented  variety  of  the  type, 
known  as  R.  a.  prsecox,  or  fragrans.  This  golden- 
leaved  Gooseberry  is  a  dwarf  grower,  and  has  a 
striking  effect  in  the  front  of  shrubberies  or  on  rock- 
work.  The  golden-flowered  Curraut  grows  freely, 
from  5  to  9  feet  high,  and  forms  a  highly  ornamental 
Bhrub  through  April  and  May.  These,  and  other 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  would  grow  well  in 
shrubberies  and  pleasure-grounds  with  the  more 
brilliant  flowering  Currants,  such  as  Ribes  san- 
guineum,  R.  atrosanguineum,  R.  speciosum,  the 
Fuchsia-flowered  Gooseberry,  kc.  Few  visitors  to 
the  very  pretty,  well-cultivated  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Cambridge  can  have  failed  to  admire  the  group 
formed  of  Grape-vines,  Blackberries,  and  Crabs. 
These  throw  floods  of  new  light  on  the  artistic  power 
of  numbers  in  imparting  landscape  effects.  D.  T.  F. 

VITI8  HETEROPHYLLA  VARIEGATA. — I  herewith 
send  you  a  few  shoots  of  this  Vine,  from  a  plant 
growing  out-of-doors  at  the  bottom  of  a  west  wall  in 
the  gardens  of  C.  T.  Parker,  Esq.,  Quorndon  Lodge, 
Loughborough,  and  planted  by  Mr.  Powell  in  ordi- 
nary garden  soil.  It  has  not  had  the  slightest  pro- 
tection for  over  three  yeai  s.  The  same  variety  was 
a  striking  feature  in  Mr.  Mees'  1st  prize  group  at  the 
York  show  held  recently.  D.  0.  N. 


MAELEY    HALL,    EXMOUTH. 

The  seat  of  J.  Forbes,  E-_q.,  is  situated  on  beauti- 
fully rising  ground  some  three  miles  from  the  above 
town.  The  country  here  is  well  wooded,  fine  planta- 
tions of  Scotch  Fir  and  Larch,  and  deciduous  trees 
affording  splendid  gaaie  covert  and  protection  from 
wiude.  The  Hall,  which  is  a  modern  building,  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county  of  Devon. 
The   land   on  which  it  stands  being  300  feet  above 


sea  level,  commands  extensive  views  of  the  south 
Devon  coast,  the  Estuary  of  the  Exe,  the  Haldon 
Hills,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  adjoining 
county.  Many  are  tbe  journeys  tbat  are  made  by 
residents  and  visitors  to  some  special  points  about 
the  grounds  or  near  by,  to  gaze  upon  the-e  charming 
Bcenes,  for  here,  perhaps,  in  as  large  a  measure  as  any 
in  the  county,  the  beauty  and  charm  of  Devonshire 
scenery  can_.be  observed  ;  the  broad  mouth  of  the 
river  with  its  bustle,  fishing-boats,  and  other  trading 
vessels,  adding  considerably  to  the  interest  and 
variety. 

The  farm  lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  well 
managed  by  their  respective  tenants,  and  if  one  may 
judge  by  appearances  the  severe  strain  felt  by  farmers 
elsewhere  is  absent  in  these  parts.  Truly,  the  soil 
and  situation  are  both  helpful  factors ;  given  these, 
with  good  tillage  and  sufficient  labour,  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  the  Devon  climate  is  on  the  side  of 
the  farmer,  and  good  returns  may  generally  be 
expected. 

The  pleasure-grounds,  kitchen-gardens,  &c,  and 
glass  erections  at  Marley,  were  planned  and  laid  out 
by  the  late  nursery  firm  of  Lucomb,  Pince  k  Co., 
of  Exeter,  and  truly  their  work  affords  evidenco  of 
great  skill  and  extensive  practical  acquaintance  with 
laying  out  and  garden  structures.  The  lawns  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mansion  are  beautifully  undulated  and 
adorned  with  beds  of  Rhododendrons  and  choice 
shrubs,  which  have  grown  with  a  vigour  so  great,  that 
the  pruning-knife  and  hook  have  occasionally  to  be 
used  among  them,  otherwise  the  clumps  and  beds 
would  meet  and  encroach  upon  some  of  the  foot-paths. 
Many  grand  Conifers  stand  about  on  the  grounds, 
including  Araucaria  imbricata,  Sequoia  gigautea,  Abies 
Pinsapo,  various  Cypresses,  Pieea,  Thuiopsis,  &c, 
many  of  these  trees  being  from  30  to  40  feet  high, 
perfect  in  shape,  with  branches  in  moBt  cases  sweep- 
ing the  turf.  The  same  can  be  said  of  some 
beautiful  Beech-trees,  than  which  there  h  in  my 
judgment,  none  of  so  beautiful  and  interesting  a 
character  just  now,  when  the  young  leaves  of  bright 
and  shining  green  are  covering  a  noble  and  symme- 
trical specimen  with  their  attractive  foliage. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  mansion  is  a  broad 
terrace  paved  with  tiles  of  various  colours,  and 
arouud  this  on  a  low  stone-wall  are  some  three  dozen 
good  sizo  vases  filled  with  Pelargonium,  Lobelia,  and 
other  interesting  plants  in  the  summer.  As  the  season 
advances,  and  these  vases  get  well  filled  and  full  of 
flower,  they  are  much  admired,  and  certainly  are  very 
showy.  Passing  across  a  lawn,  a  panel  garden,  a 
large  oval-shaped  portion  suuk  some  8  feet  below  the 
level,  bounded  sloping  banks  of  turf  is  reached. 

The  beds  in  the  centre  have  a  row  of  dwarf  Roses 
running  light  through  them,  banked  on  either  side 
wiih  Anemone  japonica,  Honoiine  Joubert,  and  then 
some  3  feet  on  each  side  of  these  are  planted  several 
thousands  of  Begonias  in  distinct  colours — scarlet, 
pink,  yellow,  and  white,  in  lines  right  round  the 
whole.  When  towards  July  and  August  these  get 
wed  established,  thisgardeu  is  beautiful  and  interesting, 
the  cool  and  partly-shaded  portion  refining  just  the 
position  in  which  the  Begonia  delights  in  Devonshire. 
I  have  found  in  this  district  that  if  these  plants  are 
placed  in  too  sunny  a  position,  they  do  not  develop 
so  well  as  in  a  shady,  cooler,  and  correspondingly 
moister  spot.  These  conditions,  I  know,  would  not 
be  the  most  advantageous  in  a  comparatively  sunless 
or  damp  district. 

Passing  into  the  kitchen-gardens,  of  which  there 
are  two,  with  walls  or  glass  erections  on  either  side, 
the  first  house  to  attract  notice  is  the  one  in  which 
Bananas  (re  grown,  which  is  Borne  40  feet  long,  about 
8  feet  wide,  the  front  portion  constructed  of  gla6s 
sashes  some  12  feet  high  in  6  feet  lengths,  the  lower 
ones  being  used  as  doors,  or  easily  moved  for  con- 
venience when  the  beds  are  being  renewed  ;  the  roof 
slopes  downwards  towards  the  back  wall,  so  that  the 
back  part  is  about  9  feet  6  inches  high,  a  very  plain 
house,  easily  put  up,  but  most  useful  for  tho  purpose 
to  which  it  is  devoted.  The  floor  space  is  divided 
by  loose  bricks  into  divisions  or  pits  5  feet  square, 
and  a  narrow  path  runs  along  the  front.  In  each 
bed  a  young  sucker  is  planted,  which  grows  quickly, 
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so  that  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  stout 
plants,  and  immense  clusters  of  fruits  are  developed. 
I  recently  measured  a  stem,  and  found  it  to  be,  at 
3  feet  from  the  ground,  2  feet  in  circumference.  A 
rich  yet  strong  loamy  soil,  with  manure-water  occa- 
sionally, and  a  top-dressing  when  the  fruit-clusters 
are  showing,  add  much  to  the  number  and  the  size  of 
the  fruit. 

The  range  of  vineries  is  exactly  100  feet  in  length, 
divided  into  an  early  house,  a  Muscat,  and  a  late 
house.  These  vineries  are  10  feet  wide,  the  borders 
are  inside  and  out,  the  rafter  is  18  feet  long,  the 
front  wall-plate  '2  feet  from  the  ground.  Nothing 
could  be  finer  than  the  foliage,  wood,  and  crop 
these  Vines  are  now  carrying.  Grapes  in  the  early 
house  were  ripe  four  weeks  ago,  and  the  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburghs,  dark  in  colour  and  capitally 
finished,  are  very  commendable.  The  Muscat  Vines 
are  well  set,  aud  have  been  thinned.  Here,  again,  I 
noticed  bunches  of  good  shape,  which,  when  finished, 
will  be  very  creditable  to  the  gardener,  Mr.  D.  Baird. 
The  Vines  in  the  late  house  were  just  Betting  their 
flowers,  mostly  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  and  the  fruit 
of  these  usually  are  kept  well  into  the  early  months 
of  the  year.  W.  Swan,  Exmouth. 
{To  be  continued.) 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

June  26.— Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  in  the  chair;  Mr. 
Bennett-Poe,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Dr.  MUller,  Mr.  Veitch,  and 
Rev.  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Pvrethrum  Flowers^  arrested  —  Mr.  E.  Ballard  sent  some 
flowers,  "taken  from  healthy  roots,  full  of  bloom,  but  on 
which  some  of  the  flowers  fade,  owing  to  the  shrivelliDg  of 
the  stalk  some  2  or  3  inches  below  the  flower.  Last  year 
whole  roots  were  affected."  It  is  difficult  to  pronounce 
without  seeing  the  early  stages,  but  the  general  opinion  was 
that  frost  had  checked  the  buds,  and  a  fungus,  possibly  a 
Myxomycete,  followed.  Buds  of  Pyrethrum,  arrested  in  an 
early  stage,  appeared  to  have  been  spoilt  by  frost  and  wet 
having  got  into  them. 

Beeches  Dying.— Mrs.  A.  C.  Campbell  Swinton,  of  Berry- 
well,  Dunse,  Berwickshire,  sent  some  bark,  Ac.,  showing 
much  decay,  taken  from  a  very  fine  old  Beech  at  Kimmerg- 
hame.  It  was  described  as  having  a  cavity  at  a  fork  in 
which  rain-water  lodged,  but  since  the  tree  is  only  19  yards 
from  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  suggestion  that  the  roots 
have  got  into  the  cold  soil  by  the  side  or  beneath  the  river 
is,  with  very  little  doubt,  correct.  Beeches  preferring  dry 
soil  by  nature,  the  above  would  be  a  sufficiently  probable 
cause.  Mr.  Wilks  described  a  case  where,  in  a  space  of 
150  by  20  yards,  every  shrub  and  tree  dies  after  a  time.  The 
destruction  began  with  a  hedge,  then  Scotch  Firs,  Oaks, 
Ashes,  and  lastly  Beeches  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age 
perished.  The  cause  appeared  to  be  a  bed  of  white  sand  into 
which  the  roots  penetrated,  thus  starving  the  trees. 

Black  Currant  Shoots  Failing. — Mr,  E.  Ballard  sent  speci- 
mens  from  a  large  plantation,  which,  break  off  at  a  slight 
touch  or  by  the  wind.  Dr.  William  G.  Smith,  who  has 
examined  them,  reports  upon  them  as  follows: — ,rThe 
Currant  leaves  bore  a  mildew,  but  other  fungi  were  also 
present  when  I  examined  the  material.  The  characteristic 
mode  of  attack  pointed  to  a  species  of  Peronospora.  I  have 
raised  good  crops  of  one  on  fresh  portions  of  the  leaves,  aud 
am  following  up  the  clue.  If  it  be  really  a  species  of  this 
family  it  is  new  to  Britain,  although  one  (Plasmopora 
ribicola,  Schrceter)  has  been  reported  from  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  have  observed  the  emission  of  motile  swarm 
spores  from  the  sporangia  (so-called  spores)  of  fresh  material, 
and  otherwise  feel  sure  of  the  Peronosporea  nature  of  this 
fungus.  As  to  remedy,  I  should  recommend  a  spraying  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture  or  allied  copper  mixture.  To  a  Black- 
currant plantation,  this  could  be  done  by  a  knapsack -sprayer. 
Probably  one  can  be  had  from  the  Strawson  Company." 

Cherry  leaves  .Diseased.— Specimens  of  the  foliage  was 
received  from  Mr.  B.  G.  Berry,  F.R.H.S.,  Scarbutts  Manor, 
Bough  ton,  Faversham,  and  submitted  to  Dr.  William  G. 
Smith,  who  leports  as  follows:— "I  cannot  make  up  my 
mind  whether  the  fungus  on  Chei  ry  leaves  you  sent  last 
week  is  Cylindrosporium  padi,  Karst,  or  Cladosporium 
amygdalearum,  Pass.  Both  are  ghen  as  causing  spots  on 
foliage  similar  to  that,  sent.  The  spures  are  different,  but  I 
get  both  forms  (or  something  very  like  them)  present.  In 
any  case  the  fungus  is  the  cause  of  trouble.  The  disease  is 
common  in  the  United  States,  though  I  have  no  definite 
record  of  its  occurrence  here.  It  is  not  considered  serious, 
and  yields  easily  to  spraying  remedies.  I  am  afraid  at  pre- 
sent the  crop  is  too  far  advanced  to  allow  of  immediate 
treatment,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  plucked  Bordeaux  Mixture 
should  be  sprayed  on  the  foliage.  Next  year  the  spraying 
should  be  continued  as  soon  as  the  foliage  is  strong  enough 
to  allow  it.    The  preparation  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  allied 


fungicides  I  have  already  described  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
last  August.  It  should  not  be  used  towards  the  season  of 
ripe  fruit,  as  it  stains  the  Cherries,  but  applied  before  and 
after  is  reliable." 

BUck  Qarrant  x  Gooseberry,—  Mr.  W.  Culverwell,  of  Thorpe 
Perrow,  Bedale,  sent  a  fruiting  spray  of  this  curious  hybrid, 
figured  in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  September  3,  1892,  p.  271, 
showing  well  the  resemblance  to  the  manner  of  fruiting  in 
the  Currant,  though  it  was  entirely  without  its  scent.  The 
fruit  resembled  small  Gooseborries,  but  the  leaves  had  no 
spines. 

Four-mci'ous  Odonloijlossnm. — Mr.  McBean  sent  a  spray  of 
O.  crispum,  in  which  all  the  four  blossoms  upon  it  had  the 
two  anterior  petals  adherent  to  the  sepal  between  them, 
throe  points  indicating  the  fusion.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
the  sepals  fused  with  the  petals  were  petaloid  and  the 
ovaries  were  aborted.  In  two  flowers  it  was  S3  and  in  the 
other  two,  S3  that  was  petaloid. 

Tuberous  Growth  on  Vine.— Dr.  Ifasters  exhibited  a  speci 
men  of  an  out-growth  not  uncommonly  met  with  on  Vines  ; 
similar  ones  are  occasionally  associated  with  a  multiplication 
of  buds.  It  is  probably  caused  by  a  puncture  of  some  insect, 
which  sets  up  a  subsequent  growth  by  hypertrophy.  A 
similar  out-growth  is  occasionally  seen  on  Marshal  Niel  Roses. 


July  12.— Those  who  thought  the  display  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on  Tuesday  would  be  in  extent  or  interest  less  than  usual, 
owing  to  large  exhibitions  taking  place  at  Wolverhampton 
on  tho  same  day,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  on  Wednesday, 
were  very  greatly  surprised.  So  considerable  was  the  number 
of  exhibits  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  utilise  the  space 
in  front  of  the  well-known  screen  near  the  entrance.  But, 
after  all,  the  circumstance  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  of 
the  postponed  Rose  exhibition  being  held  on  Tuesday,  and 
if  the  Rose  stands  in  tho  competitive  classes  had  been  re- 
moved, the  number  of  what  may  be  termed  ordinary 
exhibits  would  have  been  fewer  than  usual.  These  Roses 
were  magniflcent ;  not  only  was  there  very  great  competi- 
tion, but  the  blooms  in  the  majority  of  cases  were  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  present 
Rose  season  is  a  most  satisfactory  one.  Several  new  Roses 
were  shown  that  were  thought  sufficiently  good  and  distinct 
to  be  given  Awards  of  Merit.  Next  to  the  Roses,  we  may 
mention  the  Sweet  Peas  as  comprising  an  important  feature 
of  the  meeting,  there  being  no  fewer  than  four  collections  of 
these  lovely  and  fragrant  flowers.  Next  must  be  put  the 
Malmaison  and  other  Carnations ;  indeed,  we  seem  to  be 
experiencing  a  boom  in  Malmaison  Carnations  !  Well,  these 
three  flowers,  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  and  Carnations,  were  the 
best  represented  on  Tuesday,  and  it  is  singular  that  each 
should  be  so  eminently  fragrant.  There  were  fewer  Orchids 
than  was  general  earlier  in  the  season ;  but  of  fruit,  an 
increased  quantity  was  shown,  including  a  collection  from 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  and  some  excellent  Straw- 
berries and  Cherries  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Suns. 
Messrs.  Veitch's  new  Strawberry,  Veitch's  Prolific,  was  recom- 
mended a  First-class  Certificate  ;  and  a  new  Cucumber  from 
Mr.  Mortimer  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  H.  B.  May, 
Jao.  Fraser,  John  Laing,  Geo.  Gordon,  Geo.  Stevens,  W. 
Howe,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  Fraser,  J.  D.  Pawle,  Chas.  E. 
Pearson,  James  Walker,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  H.  J.  Jones,  H.  J. 
Cutbush,  H.  Turner,  E.  T.  Cook,  Chas.  BUck,  W.  Bain,  Ed. 
Mawley,  C.  J.  Salter,  and  John  Jennings. 

Roses. 

The  best  collection  of  eighteen  single  trusses  (amateurs), 
was  from  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Hill  Side,  West  Bergholt,  Col- 
chester, and  tho  blooms  were  very  good.  We  might  specify 
Cleopatra,  Mrs,  John  Laing,  Olrich  Brunner,  Marquise  Litta, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Helen  Keller,  and  Francois 
Michelon  as  the  most  distinguished.  The  2nd  prize  was 
taken  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate 
(gr.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  who  had  a  beautiful  lot  of  even-sized, 
brightly- coloured  blooms.  There  were  twelve  exhibitors  in 
the  class,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  3rd  prize  exhibit 
from  Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame,  Wryelands,  Leatherhead,  also  con- 
tained very  good  blooms. 

The  next  class  was  one  for  an  equal  number  of  trusses, 
but  open  to  the  trade  as  well  as  amateurs.  It  was  won  by 
an  exhibit  from  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  So.v,  My  land's  Nursery, 
Colchester,  and  the  blooms  generally  were  first-rate.  Par- 
ticularly noticeable  were  Ulrich  Brunner,  Helen  Keller, 
Gustavo  Piganeau,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  {a  pretty 
specimen,  but  pale  in  colour),  aud  Maman  Cochet.  Messrs. 
F.  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester,  showed 
splendidly  for  2nd  place  ;  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  were  3rd. 

The  1st  prize  collection  of  twelve  single  trusses,  distinct, 
from  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  was  capital.  It  contained  a  superb 
bloom  of  Caroline  Testout,  and  scarcely  less  meritorious  spe- 
cimens of  Marquise  Litta,  Mrs.  W.  J,  Grant,  and  Suzanne- 
Marie  Rodocanachi.  Alfred  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside, 
Leatherhead,  was  2nd;  and  the  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar, 
Sproughton  Rectory,  Ipswich,  3rd.  There  were  ten  com- 
petitors. 

G.  W.  Cook,  Esq.,  The  Briars,  North  Finchley,  won  for 
six  blooms,  distinct,  followed  by  J.  T.  Thompson,  Esq.,  The 


Laurels,  Oak  Lane,  Bound's  Green ;  and  P.  G.  C.  Bornand, 
Esq.,  Hill  Grange,  Reigate. 

The  excellent  variety  Mrs.  John  Laing,  shown  by  Mr. 
T.  B.  Haywood,  was  the  best  variety  exhibited  in  the  class 
for  nine  blooms  of  any  one  variety  of  the  H.  P.  or  H.  T.  Rose. 
The  blooms  well  portrayed  this  popular  H.  P.  Rose.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Grahame  was  2nd,  with  the  same  variety ;  and  Mr. 
Osmond  G.  Orpen  3rd,  with  magnificent  blooms  of  Kaiserin. 
Augusta  Victoria. 

There  were  many  exhibits  (fourteen)  in  the  class  for  six 
blooms  of  any  H.P.  or  H.T.,  but  again  the  variety  of  Mrs 
Jno.  Laing  was  placed  1st,  and  the  half-dozen  blooms  were 
from  G.  W.  Cook,  Esq.  ;  Alfred  Tate,  Esq.,  was  2nd,  and 
E.  M.  Bethune,  Esq..  Denoe  Park,  Horsham,  3rd,  exhibiting 
Mrs.  Jno.  Laing  in  each  case. 

Teas  and  Noisettes.— The  best  collection  of  eighteen  blooms 
of  Teas  or  Noisettes,  was  one  from  Mr.  Orpen,  in  whose  stand 
we  might  mention  as  superb  specimens,  the  varieties 
Cleopatra,  Madame  Cusin,  Maraaa  Cochet,  Catherine  Mer- 
met,  S.  d'Elise  Vardon,  and  Bridesmaid  ;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bethune 
was  a  capital  2nd,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar  3rd.  The 
blooms  in  each  of  the  exhibits  were  above  the  average  in  size 
and  general  good  quality. 

The  similar  competition,  but  open  to  nurserymen,  was  won 
by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  whose  excellent  exhibit  was 
distinguished  by  superb  blooms  of  Bridesmaid,  Maman 
Cochet,  Jean  Ducher,  Caroline  Kuster,  and  Ethel  Brownlow. 
Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  of  the  Oxford  Nurseries  was  2nd,  and 
excelled  in  the  Teas,  especially  such  varieties  as  Comtesse  dc 
Nadaillac.     Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  3rd. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson,  Stagsden  Vicarage,  Bedford 
(gr.,  Mr.  R.  Bonnett),  won  the  class  for  twelve  Teas,  in  not 
fewer  than  nine  varieties,  a  Silver  Cup  accompanying  the 
l£t  prize  in  this  case;  J.  T.  Strange,  Esq.,  Aldermaston, 
Reading,  was  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  E.  Mawley  3rd. 

Miss  B.  H  Langton,  Rayraead,  Hendon,  had  1st  prize 
for  six  single  trusses,  in  not  fewer  than  four  varieties. 

The  best  variety  in  the  single  variety  class  was  Souvenir 
de  Souv.  A.  Prince,  nine  large  blooms  of  which  were  shown 
by  Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen  ;  Madame  de  Watteville  from  C.  J. 
Grahame;  and  Madame  Hoste  from  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Jackson,  were  2nd  and  3rd  respectively. 

In  the  six  single  trusses  of  one  variety  class,  the  prizes 
were  awarded  to  The  Bride,!  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  and 
Maman  Cochet,  in  the  order  named. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Blough,  showed  a 
dozen  blooms  of  a  new  H.  P.  Rose,  named  Edith  Turner,  a 
pretty  flower  of  faint  flesh-colour,  the  older  petals  becoming 
white.  The  petals  have  good  form,  are  rather  short,  and 
the  variety  is  likely  to  be  a  popular  one  (Awari  of  Merit\ 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester, 
made  a  grand  exhibit  of  garden  Roses  io  sprays,  the  selection 
of  varieties  being  very  choice.  The  distinct-coloured  T. 
Rose  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot  was  conspicuous  amongst 
the  varieties  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  had  a  group  of 
Roses  in  pots,  and  a  variety  of  cut  blooms  in  boxes.  The 
plants  in  pots  were  dwarf,  well-flowered,  and  excellent 
specimens  ;  and  the  standards  were  also  good.  Messrs. 
Paul  had  blooms  of  a  H.  P.  Rose,  named  Milton,  of  a 
purple-red  tint,  very  large,  which  to  us  appeared  rather 
rough,  but  Mr.  Paul  predicts  a  popularity  for  it ;  also 
a  H.  T.  Rose,  named  Tennyson,  nearly  white;  Wordsworth, 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  a  Tea  and  a  China  Rose, 
apparently  a  good  garden  variety,  with  reddish  flowers; 
H.  P.  Waltham  Standard  was  shown,  and  a  very  promising 
H.  T.  of  distinct  tint,  and  named  Exquisite  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Lord  Penzance,  Eashing  Park,  Godalming  (gr.,  Mr.  George 
Baskett),  made  an  exhibit  of  very  pretty  hybrid  Sweet  Briars, 
and  garden  Roses  in  additional  varieties  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

F.  W.  Campion,  sq.,  Colley  Manor,  Reigate,  had  also  a 
pretty  collection  of  Roses,  and  was  awarded  a  Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  who  made  a  showy 
display  of  very  useful  varieties  of  Roses,  obtained  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal ;  and  to  Messrs.  Geo.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
who  had  also  a  group  of  Rosea,  including  the  fine  single- 
flowered  Dawn  already  noticed  several  times  previously.  An 
award  of  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  made. 

Carnations. 

Marhn  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Warren  House,  Hayes,  Kent(gr  , 
Mr.  Blick),  again  put  up  a  group  of  Malmaison  Carnations. 
Tuese  were  good  plants  and  flowers,  albeit  some  of  the  blooms 
showed  signs  of  having  passed  their  prime.  The  varieties 
were  Calypso,  white  or  pale  blush,  warming  towards  the 
centre  (Award  of  Merit);  Mrs.  Trelawny,  smaller  flower 
crimson;  King  Oscar,  a  good-sized  flower  of  bright  crimson; 
Mrs.  Martin  R.  Smith,  a  large,  beautiful,  rosy-pink  flower 
(Award  of  Merit) ;  Lancer,  one  of  the  very  brightest  in  colour  ; 
Scott  and  Mercia,  both  deeply-coloured  varieties,  differing 
only  in  shade  ;  Lord  Welby,  and  The  Geisha,  also  brilliantly- 
coloured  flowers  of  great  merit ;  and  Thora,  almost  pure 
white,  very  large  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

A  group  of  Malmaison  Carnations  from  Daniel  Cooper, 
Esq.,  Warren  Towers,  Newmarket  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Young", 
consisted  of  fine  plants,  apparently  last  year's  layers,  but 
potted  on  into  7-inch  pots.  Most  of  them  bad  one  expanded 
bloom  of  very  large  size,  and  the  group  was  a  decidedly  good 
one  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Edenside  Nursery,  Great  Bookham 
made  an  exhibit  of  cut  flowers  of  the  newest  and  best  varie- 
ties of  Malmaison  and  other  Carnations,  including  many 
raised  by  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  and  himself.  An  Award  of 
Merit  was  recommended  to  a  pure  white- flowering  variety  of 
Malmaison  Carnation,  named  Nell  Gwynne,  but  the  collec- 
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tion  included  many  other  valuable  varieties  of  the  different 
sections,  besides   a  few  old  Chelsea  Pinks. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended  to  a  perpetual 
flowering  Carnation,  named  Sundridge,  exhibited  by  Mr.  F. 
Tapper,  Sundridge  Park.  This  is  a  magnificent  scarlet 
variety,  the  blooms  being  of  exquisite  form. 

Mr.  Whellan,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim 
Palace,  Woodstock,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Reynolds,  gr.  to  Messrs. 
De  Rothschild  also  showed  new  varieties  of  Carnations. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Sweet  Pea  exhibits  included  a  most  tasteful  and  fragrant 
display  from  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Shropshire.  These, 
arranged  in  tall  glasses,  were  very  lovely  ;  the  few  grasses 
mixed  with  the  flowers,  however,  we  thought  hardly 
an  improvement— the  Pea-bine  is  more  suitable.  Some  of 
the  newest  and  most  eiquisite  varieties  we  noticed  were  the 
following :  —  Fascination,  of  several  shades  of  purple ; 
Bouverie,  pale  pink  ;  Lady  Skelmersdale,  white,  with  pale 
purple  keel ;  Mrs.  Dugdale,  a  lovely  rosy-pink  flower  of 
various  shades ;  Othello,  deep  brown  -  crimson ;  Sadie 
Burpee,  pure  white  ;  and  Duchess  of  Westminster,  salmony- 
buff  coloured.  Other  varieties,  such  as  Lady  Mary  Currie, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  York,  Lottie  Eckford,  Triumph, 
Prince  Edward  of  York,  Chancellor,  and  Mars,  were  dis- 
played to  good  advantage  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  Brockhampton  Nurseries,  Havant,  made 
a  very  fine  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  the  variety  Aurora, 
with  large  rose-striped  flowers  upon  a  white  ground,  was 
given  an  Award  of  Merit.  It  is  a  capital  variety,  of  a  good 
colour.  There  were  upwards  of  sixty  varieties  in  this  collec- 
tion, and  the  flowers  were  all  of  good  quality.  An  Award  was 
recommended  to  Golden  Gate,  a  variety  named  after  a  gate  to 
one  of  the  ports  of  Chicago,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  flower 
opening  similarly  to  the  gates.  It  is  an  American  variety- 
one  of  the  lighter  purple-coloured  ones,  but  very  variable. 
(A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  the  group). 

Messrs.  Carter  <fe  Co.,  High  Holborn,  had  a  display  of 
Sweet  Peas,  the  flowers  being  put  inti  small  glass  bottles, 
several  only  in  a  bottle,  and  six  or  eight  bottles  in  each 
Eastern  bulb-bowl,  which  was  filled  with  moss.  Some  of 
the  prettiest  in  this  collection  were  Invincible,  scarlet ;  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  pale-pink  ;  Mrs.  Eckford,  cream-coloured;  Miss 
Hunt,  and  Invincible,  carmine  ;  Mrs.  Sankey,  white  ;  Orange 
Prince,  and  Duchess  of  Edioburgh.  These  Peas  were  backed 
by  finely-cultivated  Delphiniums,  the  excellent  strain  being 
known  as  Wedding  Bells  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  put  up  a 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  being  bunched  in  tall  glasses, 
the  lower  parts  of  these  were  hidden  by  a  groundwork  of 
bracken  fronds.  There  were  six  dozen  varieties,  and  having 
been  well  cultivated,  the  flowers  presented  the  varieties  in 
excellent  condition  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Other  Exhibits. 

Exhibits  of  Ferns  were  made  by  Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son, 
Lower  Edmonton,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane 
Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton.  In  the  former  collection  were 
some  fine  specimen  plants  of  Davallias,  Nephrolepis,  and  A  dian- 
tum  Faileyense  (Silver  Banksian  Medal);  and  Mr.  H.  B. 
May's  group  was  composed  entirely  of  species  and  varieties 
of  Asplenium,  there  being  as  many  as  sixty-five  different 
forms  represented  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  May  also  showed  plants  of  the  white  variety  of  Swain* 
sonia  galegifolia,  and  a  profusely  flowered  specimen  of  the 
purple- flowered  Exacum  macranthum,  generally  so  difficult 
to  grow. 

A  hybrid  Polystichum  from  P.  angulare  X  aculeatum  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Wm,  Marshall,  Auchinraith.Bexley,  and  was 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate.  The  plants  carried  fourteen 
or  sixteen  large  fronds,  and  exhibiting  characteristics  from 
both  parents ;  it  is  an  interesting  hybrid. 

From  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  Dunedin,  Streatham  Hill, 
S.W.,  were  shown  plants  of  the  dwarf  Cupid  strain  of  Sweet 
Peas.  These  represented  the  varieties  Eliza  Eckford,  rose- 
coloured  and  white  ;  and  Primrose,  a  name  descriptive  of  the 
colour.    The  plants  were  in  pots,  and  bore  numerous  flowers. 

Mr,  Bain,  gr.  to  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Burford,  Dorking, 
showed  a  few  sprays  of  Philadelphus  Lemoinei  Candelabra. 

Messrs.  Koster  &.  Co.,  Hollandia  Nursery,  Boskoop, 
Holland,  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  for  Pice* 
pungens  glauca  pendula,  a  magnificent  plant  of  which,  over 
8  feet  in  height,  was  shown.  The  silver  tinted  foliage  and 
pendulous  branches  were  very  striking. 

Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  of  Colchester,  had  a  fine  display  of 
Lilies,  conspicuous  being  varieties  of  L.  Thunbergianum, 
pardalinum,  speciosum,  &c. ;  also  a  few  lovely  Calochorti 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.,  made  an  exhibit  of  blooms  of  varieties  of 
Japanese  Iris.  These  were  exceedingly  pretty,  and  the 
number  of  varieties  exceeded  fifty.  Fine  spikes  of  the  yel- 
low-flowered Eremurus  Bungei  were  also  shown  (Silver 
Bankpian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  again  staged  a  group  ot  cut  anuuals,  ifec,  of 
choice  varieties  in  glasses,  presumably  for  the  Hurst  Cup. 
The  principal  flowers  used  were  Campanulas,  Godetias, 
Candytufts,  Linaria  reticulatas,  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations,  and 
some  lovely  Shirley  Poppies.  Messrs.  Veitch  had  also  sprays 
of  Spiraea  bullata,  the  yellow -flowered  Cytisus  nigricans. 
Rub  us  canadensis  rosea,  and  a  few  plants  in  flower  of  the  pink 
Calla  (Richardia  Rehmanni).  These  had  been  lifted  from  the 
open  ground,  and  the  flowers  were  rather  more  pink  in 
colour  than  we  have  previously  observed  in  this  rather 
disappointing  plant. 


Mr.  Mat  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Asplenium 
ornatum.  This  variety  ia  a  decided  improvement  upon  A. 
Mayi,  an  earlier  acquisition  (figured  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  371  of  our  last  volume),  the  fronds  being  more 
sub-divided,  and  the  plant  is  consequently  more  light  and 
graceful  in  appearance. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  de  B.  Crawshay,  W.  H.  White,  H. 
Little,  H.  M.  Pollett,  A.  H.  Smee,  H.  J.  Chapman,  W.  H. 
Young,  Walter  Cobb,  H.  Williams,  W.  H.  Protberoe,  S.  Cour- 
tauld,  H.  Ballantine,  E.  Hill,  and  J.  Douglas. 

As  usual  at  this  season  there  was  a  falling-off  in  the 
number  of  Orchid  exhibits.  The  only  group  of  any  extent 
was  a  very  fine  display  of  noble  specimens  of  Cattleya  War- 
Bcewiczii  (gigas),  sent  by  J.  W.  Temple,  Esq.,  Leyswood, 
Groombridge  (gr.,  Mr.  Bristow),  and  for  which  he  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal.  The  group  was  made  up  of 
forty-three  plants,  bearing  in  the  aggregate  over  160  flowers. 
The  different  plants  showed  great  variation,  running  from 
the  large  light-rose  tinted  form  to  the  dark  type  known  as 
Sanderiana.  A  noteworthy  fact  is  that  many  of  the  plants 
have  been  grown  from  an  importation  made  in  1883. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  H.  White),  again  showed  the  fine  Vanda  x  Miss  Joaquim 
(Hookeriana  x  teres),  with  a  splendid  inflorescence  of  twelve 
fully  expanded  flowers  and  three  buds  (Cultural  Commen- 
dation) ;  also  Oncidium  albo  -  verrucosum  (provisionally 
named),  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  having  a  white  worted 
crest,  and  some  brown  markings  on  the  sepals.  It  bore 
some  abortive  flo  wers  after  the  manner  of  O.  abortivum 
(Botanical  Certificate). 

Herbert  Hicks,  Esq.,  Bramwood,  Chelmsford  (gr.,  Mr. 
Machar),  showed  a  grand  plant  of  Dendrobium  Dearei,  grown 
in  his  gardens  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  now  bearing 
leafy  pseudo-bulbs  over  3  feet  in  length.  The  plant  bore 
thirteen  spikes ;  the  largest  pseudo-bulb  having  three  large 
racemes  of  pure  white  flowers  to  the  number  of  thirty-three ; 
and  four  spikes  had  already  been  cut.  It  was  stated  that 
when  it  flowered  before,  the  plant  was  more  or  less  in  bloom 
from  April  until  the  following  February.  A  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  and  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  showed  the  fine 
white  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba,  and  another  pretty  blush- 
tinted  form  ;  also  Cypripedium  x  T.  W.  Bond,  C.  X  Alice ; 
Bulbophyllum  Dearei,  and  a  pretty  rose-spotted  form  of  Odon- 
toglossum  citrosmum. 

Mr.  William  Bull,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  showed  Onci- 
dium macranthum  Chelsiense,  a  large  form,  with  purple- 
tinted  sepals,  and  a  dark  purple' blotch  at  the  base  of  the 
petals. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr., 
Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  showed  Cattleya  Warscewiczii  var.  Roths- 
childiana,  a  handsome  and  peculiar  form,  in  which  the  bright 
purple  labellum  is  devoid  of  the  yellow  patches  seen  on  each 
side  ot  the  disc  in  the  typical  form. 

Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Staines  (gr.,  Mr.  H. 
Ballantine),  showed  a  branched  inflorescence  of  a  peculiar 
white  form  of  Odontogloasum  crispum,  with  broad  ovate  lip, 
bearing  a  few  pale  purple  blotches  in  front  of  the  yellow 
crest— probably,  O.  crispum  Lehmanni. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.,  chairman  ;  and  Messrs.  Jas. 
H.  Veitch,  A.  F.  Barron,  Alex.  Dean,  Geo.  Wythes,  H.  Bal- 
derson,  F.  Q.  Lane,  and  Robt.  Fife. 

Mr.  Oweu  Thomas,  gr.  to  the  Queen,  Frogtnore,  showed  a 
collection  of  fruit  consisting  of  thirteen  dishes  of  Cherries, 
viz.,  Downton,  Black  Eagle,  Frogmcre  Bigarreau,  Archduke, 
Knight's  Early  Black,  Eltou,  Royal  Duke,  Kentish,  May  Duke, 
Governor  Wood,  Late  Duke,  and  Frogmore  Early  Bigarreau* 
four  varieties  of  Peaches,  including  Violette  Hatlve;  two 
dishes  Walburton  Admirable,  very  large,  but  rather  light  in 
colour,  and  Grosse  Mignonne;  three  dishes  of  Nectarines; 
and  lastly,  twenty-eight  dishes  of  Strawberries,  including 
fine  fruit  of  the  following  varieties,  viz.  :—  President, 
excellent ;  Keen's  Seedling,  Auguste  Nicaise,  Scarlet  Queen 
Aiomatic,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  du  Thury,  The  Countess 
Jas.  Veitch,  and  Bicton  Pine  (white),  seldom  seen  in  good 
condition.  A  new  Melon,  Cambrian  —  Beechwood  x  Duchess 
and  Frogmore  Selected  Tomato  completed  the  collection  A 
Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  the  exhibitor. 
The  fruits  of  all  kinds  were  the  pink  of  perfection,  and 
although  the  newer  varieties  of  Strawberries  took  the  eye  for 
Bize  and  colour,  the  true  test  of  dessert  fruit,  namely  fine 
flavour,  remained  we  opine  with  the  older  ones. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  <fc  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  disheB  of  fruit  in  season,  branches  of  Black  Hawk 
and  Frogmore  Bigarreau  Cherries  fruit  laden,  and  trees  in 
pots  with  ripe  and  ripening  fruit  upon  them.  Growing  In 
pots  were  noted  Empress  Eugenie,  May  Duke,  Elton, 
Nouvclle  Royalo,  and  Governor  Wood. 

Gathered  fruits  of  Cherries,  shown  in  square  boxes,  con- 
sisted of  the  varieties  Governor  Wood,  Guigne  d'Anonnay, 
Archduke,  Elton,  Black  Hawk,  Belle  d'Orleans,  Cleveland 
Bigarreau,  Mammoth,  Baumann's  May,  and  Adam's  Crown. 
All  of  these  were  the  produce  of  pyramids  growing  in  the 
open  border. 

Strawberries  to  the  number  of  sixteen  dishes  were  shown 
in  old  and  new  varieties,  and  we  noted  the  following  :— Sen- 
sation, La  France,  Lucas,  Lord  Suffield,  Jas.  Veitch,  Ed. 
Lefort,  Gunton  Park,  Auguste  Boisselot,  Waterloo,  British 
Queen,  President,  Cardinal,  Royal  Sovereign,  Elton,  Exqui« 


site,  and  Prolific,  a  variety  raised  between  Empress  of  India  5 
and  British  Queen  (J,  which  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certi- 
ficate. Prolific  is  almost  of  British  Queen  shape,  but  bright 
crimson  throughout,  and  it  ripens  to  the  tip.  The  form  is 
either  coxcomb  or  conical.  Some  bearing  shoots  of  the 
variety  were  shown,  most  abundantly  fruited  ;  also  some 
plants  lifted  from  the  open  ground  (a  Silver  Knightian  Medal 
was  awarded). 

Several  Melons  were  shown  by  various  growers,  but  none 
seems  to  have  satisfied  the  judges. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  the  Nurseries,  Rowledge,  Farnham, 
showed  five  fruits  of  a  Cucumber  called  Sensation,  receiving 
a  First-class  Certificate.  It  is  a  handsome  dark  green- 
coloured  fruit,  with  no  ribs,  and  but  little  neck. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  Pedford,  showed  a  seedling 
unnamed  Strawberry  out  of  Royal  Sovereign,  crossed  with 
Commander,  a  large,  light-coloured  fruit  of  generally  conical 
shape,  and  in  regard  to  flavour  it  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.  Leader  was  another  variety,  shown  in  extremely 
fine  samples.  The  firm  showed  Pea  ThomaB  Laxton,  a  green, 
narrow,  and  well-filled  symmetrical  shaped  pod. 

Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop,  showed  a  number  of  new 
varieties  of  culinary  Peas,  but  there  was  apparently  nothing 
that  was  considered  by  the  Committee  as  being  improve- 
ments on  existing  varieties. 

Mr.  Bain,  gr.  at  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  showed  Peach 
Royal  Charlotte,  of  very  fair  size  for  the  produce  of  a  tree 
thirty  years  old  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley  Junction,  showed  ten 
dishes  and  varieties  of  Peas,  including  such  big-podded  ones 
as  Loid  Mayor,  Epicurean,  Stourbridge,  Gradus,  and  Duke 
of  Norfolk  (Cultural  Commendation). 

Miss  Ridge,  Highfield,  Staines  (gi\,  Mr.  G.  Lane),  showed 
six  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  of  so  good  a  quality, 
and  large  and  well  finished,  that  they  were  considered  to  be 
worthy  of  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal. 

The  Maharajah  of  Gwalior  showed  dried  Cabbage,  Cauli- 
flower, Carrot,  and  likewise  in  a  soaked  state,  as  prepared 
for  cooking.  These  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Maries,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  State  Garden,  Gwalior,  India.  Such  prepara- 
tions are  intended  for  use  during  the  rainy  season  in  India, 
when  culinary  vegetables  are  scarce. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  143,  High  Holborn,  exhibited 
fifty  dishes,  in  as  many  varieties,  of  Peas,  being  awarded  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

Lecture  on  Peas. 

In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  upon  Peas  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
N.  N.  Sherwood,  the  well-known  head  of  the  famous 
Hounsditch  seed  firm,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son.  Mr.  A.Sutton 
(Reading)  occupied  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitch.  "The  Ancient  History  of  the  Garden 
Pea  "  would  be  a  very  suitable  designation  of  the  carefully- 
prepared  paper  read  by  Mr.  Sherwood.  Commencing  at  a 
date  more  than  2000  years  ago,  Mr.  Sherwood  gave  the 
results  of  painstaking  research  as  to  the  very  earliest  men- 
tion of  the  Pea  in  horticultural,  scientific,  and  other 
works.  These,  as  might  be  expected,  are  exceedingly 
fragmentary,  and  our  ignorance  of  its  native  country, 
though  regretable,  is  by  no  means  surprising  in  the  case 
of  a  plant  that  has  been  cultivated  almost  everywhere  ; 
and  in  certain  places,  for  such  an  indefinite  period.  Mr. 
Sherwood  declared  that  no  evidence  is  forthcoming  that  the 
Pea  was  cultivated  either  by  the  ancient  EgyptiaLS  or  by  the 
Hebrews  ;  but  as  Mr.  Sutton  afterwards  pointed  out,  there 
are  Peas  in  the  museum  at  Cairo  that  have  been  taken  from 
Egyptian  mummies,  and  though  the  old  legend  respecting 
the  mummy  Pea  is  now  very  properly  discredited,  there 
remains  the  fact  that  Peas  (though  these  have  never 
germinated)  have  been  taken  from  the  mummies. 
'1  reading  upon  ground  a  little  firmer,  it  was  stated 
that  the  Pea  was  introduced  to  China  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  as  early  as  1066  it  has  been 
described  (said  the  lecturer)  as  one  of  the  chief  vegetable 
crops  in  England.  It  was  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  however,  that  frequent  mention  of  garden 
Peas  was  made  by  Gerarde  and  other  writers,  and 
photographs  were  shown  i  f  several  Peas,  illustrated  in 
Gerarde's  Historie  of  Plants.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  through  the  work  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight,  who  was 
President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  the  first 
wrinkled  Peas  were  obtained  ;  and  as  these  are  the  parents 
of  the  excellent  wrinkled  Marrowfats  of  the  present  day,  we 
are  very  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Knight.  Consequently,  the 
Knightian  Medals  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  now 
award  should  be  much  prized,  insomuch  as  they  are  in 
memory  of  a  man  who,  in  rogard  to  Peas  and  many  other 
garden  plants,  did  excellent  experimental  work.  Mr.  Sherwood 
read  a  quotation  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Knight  in  Philosophical 
Transaction*,  1709,  in  which  was  explained  the  history  of  the 
production  of  those  early  wrinkled  Peas  ;  but  it  was  in  1787 
that  Knight  made  his  first  experiment,  and  this  was  performed 
upon  a  plant  that  had  ceased  to  be  productive,  presumably, 
because  self-fertilisation  did  not  take  place.  The  cross- 
fertilisation  and  selection  that  eventually  enabled  Knight  to 
send  out  his  wrinkled  varieties,  being  fully  recorded  in  the 
Transactions,  the  origin  of  the  strain  is  better  understood 
than  many  equally  important  developments  that  have  been 
obtained  in  other  plants,  but  of  which  no  published  details 
are  available.  After  quoting  several  lists  of  Peas  published 
by  Miller  and  others  in  tho  early  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, Mr.  Sherwood  said  that  in  1850,  Dr.  McLean,  of  Col- 
chester, was  busy  in  raising  now  Peas  ;  and  several  of  thes  , 
including  Epicurean,  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Turner  in  1850. 
Thomas  Laxton  and  Mr.  Eckford,  of  Wem,  had  subsequently 
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achieved  much  success  in  the  raising  of  improved  varieties 
of  Garden  Peas ;  and  to  Mr.  Culverwell  also  did  we  owe  a 
great  debt  for  successful  work  done  in  the  same  direction. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sous  had  sent  out  some  first-rate  Peas 
during  the  last  ten  years,  such  as  May  Queen,  Excelsior, 
Royal  Jubilee,  Perfection,  and  Late  Queen.  There  had  been 
much  improvement  effected  in  fruits,  flowei'R.and  vegetables 
during  the  Victorian  era,  but  the  Pea  furnished  the  most 
convincing  evidence  of  development  during  that  period. 
Mr.  Sherwood  then  gave  a  little  information  as  to  the  means 
taken  by  the  seedsmen  to  procure  true  seeds  for  sale,  and 
in  referring  to  the  dying-out  of  inforior  varieties,  mentioned 
that  there  are  something  like  625  names  of  Peas  this  year,  so 
constantly  were  there  new  varieties  sent  out— or,  added  Mr. 
Sherwood,  old  friends  with  new  names.  Ho  was  convinced 
that  the  number  of  names  could  be  advantageously  very 
materially  reduced.  Mr.  Hurst's  firm  had  now  as  many 
as  700  rows  of  Peas  in  their  trial  grounds  in  Essex. 

The  process  of  cross-fertiUBation  was  next  explained,  in- 
cluding the  one  essential  precaution  to  pr.  vent  self-fertili- 
sation, by  means  of  the  early  removal  of  the  anthers.  The 
resulting  pod  might  contain  six  Peas,  and  each  of  these 
would  be  likely  to  differ  in  some  respects  from  each  other. 
They  should  be  sown  separately,  and  the  produce  from  each 
again  sown  in  rows  ;  then  by  careful  selection  during  a  few 
years,  the  characteristic  quality  of  each  variety  may  be  ascer- 
tained, fixed,  and  probably  increased. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Veitch,  Mr.  A.  Dean,  and  Mr. 
Eckford,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Sutton)  referring  to  the  unique 
position  in  the  "Seed"  world  held  by  Mr.  Sherwood,  said 
that  the  Society  was  fortunate  in  having  a  lecture  upon  the 
Pea  from  one  so  eminently  qualified  to  speak  of  it.  Though 
the  story  of  the  mummy  Pea  (Pisum  un.bellatum)  was  a  dis- 
credited legend,  there  is,  said  Mr.  Sutton,  sufficient  evidence 
th  it  Peas  were  actually  put  into  mummies,  and  he  was  sur- 
prised that  they  cannot  be  otherwise  traced  in  ancient  Egypt. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE     ROSE. 

June  30.— The  tenth  annual  exhibition  was  held  at 
Gloucester  on  the  above  date.  The  collection  of  fo  ty-eight 
varieties  from  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  of  Newtownards, 
Co.  Down,  were  most  excellent,  and  contained  thirteen 
varieties  rais- d  by  themselves.  Of  the  seedlings  exhibited, 
to  which  the  highest  Awards  had  been  given  by  the  National 
Hose  Society,  Miss  Bessie  Brown  won  the  Goli  Medal  at 
Bath  this  year,  Ulster  last  year,  Countess  of  Caledon  in 
ISOtf,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  in  18*5.  Messrs.  Dicksjn  also 
led  in  Toa»,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  John  Mattock  of 
Oxford. 

In  the  open  classes,  the  most  attractive  collection  of  Roses 
in  the  show  was  one  of  twelve  blooms  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 
Last  year  Messrs.  Dickson  won  seven  Ists  with  the  same 
Rose,  out  of  as  many  competitions. 

In  the  classes  for  Gloucestershire  amateurs,  the  entry  was 
excellent.  The  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Society  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Hopton,  of  Hucclecote,  for  a  splendid 
collection  of  twelve  varieties.  The  1st  prize,  given  by  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Gloucester,  was  secured  by  Mr.  T. 
H.  Thorpe,  Wotton,  with  twelve  lovely  blooms. 

The  piece  of  plate  given  by  the  ex-high- sheriff  for  the  best 
box  of  twelve  Teas,  distinct,  wen*  to  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  of 
Hucclecote,  as  did  also  a  Silver  Medal,  given  by  the  Society 
f>r  the  best  Tea  Rose— Niphetos.  A  Silver  Medal  for  the 
best  hybrid  was  won  by  Mr.  Lane,  of  Quedgeley,  with 
Violet  Bowyer. 

A  conspicuous  and  attractive  feature  of  the  show  was  the 
collections  of  garden  and  Muss  Roses  shown  by  Mr.  John 
Mattock  and  Messrs.  Hall  &  Prosser,  if  Malson,  Glouces- 
tershire. The  cultivation  of  these  Rosea  has  been  much 
encouraged  by  the  Society. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  prize-winners,  in  the 
diss  for  nurserymen,  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Son,  Worcester, 
secured  a  couple  of  lsts  for  thirty-six  varieties  (single  trusses), 
and  twelve  varieties  (three  of  each) ;  and  two  2nd  prizes  for 
twelve  varieties  (single  trusses,  Tea  or  Noisette),  and  twelve 
varieties  (three  of  each,  Tea  or  Noisette*.  Messrs.  Pewtress 
Bros.,  Hereford,  were  awarded  a  2nd  prize  for  eighteen 
varieties  of  Teas  or  Noisettes. 


CHELMSFORD     AND     ESSEX     HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

July  6.— With  Captain  F.  H.  G.  Cruikshank  as  President, 
aided  by  an  active  committee,  with  the  indefatig  .ble  Mr. 
G.  T.  Weeks  as  Honorary  Secretary,  the  show*  of  this 
Society  have  Bteadily  improved.  Last  year  the  weather  was 
unpropitious,  but  the  present  show,  which  was  held  in  the 
Recreation  Ground,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  private 
grounds  as  formerly,  had  the  advantage  of  very  delightful 
weather,  and  consequently  was  very  largely  patronised. 

The  show,  in  the  opinion  of  most  persons,  was  generally 
thought  to  be  the  best  that  has  as  yet  been  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society,  both  as  regards  the  competition 
and  the  general  arrangement.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  the  classes  for  plants  and  flowers  only  one  class 
(for  Violas)  failed  to  secure  entries,  and  the  whole  of  the 
lengthy  schedule  only  had  three  or  four  such  instances.  Tbe 
ladies  classes  were  well  filled,  and  contributed  the  most 
elegant  feature  in  the  show,  the  1st  prize,  dinner-table  deco- 
ration of  Mrs.  C.  Potter  ;  the  2nd,  of  the  Misses  Dennis  and 
Martin  ;  and  the  3rd,  of  Miss  B.  Remnant,  being  truly  artistic 
arrangements,  and  several  of  the  others  so  good  as  to  give 


the  judges  considerable  trouble.  The  President's  Cup  for 
six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Bur- 
rell,  gr.  to  W.  W.  Duffifld,  Esq.,  Broomfield,  whj  also 
earned  off  about  a  dozen  other  leading  prizes.  Other  very 
successful  competitors  were  Mr.  T.  Brazier,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Gray, 
of  Chelmsford  ;  Mr.  W.  Hammond,  gr.  to  A.  Parry,  Esq., 
M  trgaretting  ;  and  Mr.  H,  Hollo  way,  gr.  to  G.  H.  Baxter, 
Esq. ,  Uutton  Park  ;  the  last-named  securing  the  1st  prize 
for  a  group  arranged  for  effect  with  a  very  beautiful 
arrangement. 

Roses  were  a  great  feature,  the  1st  prize  for  thirty-alt 
distinct  single  trusses  falling  to  Messrs.  F.  Cant  <fe  Co.,  of 
Colchester,  who  staged  a  magnificent  lot  ;  the  2nd,  Mr.  B. 
Cant  ;  and  3rd,  Messrs.  Prior  <fe  Son,  being  well  in  com- 
petition. 

In  the  class  for  twelve,  three  trusses  each,  Mr.  B.  Cant 
came  in  1st,  Messrs.  Pmor  &  Son  2nd,  and  F.  Cant  3rd. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes  (Roses),  Mr.  H.  B.  Landon, 
Sheffield,  took  most  of  the  1st  prizes.  Other  fine  features 
in  the  Show  were  a  very  beautiful  and  exten- 
sive group  staged  by  Messrs.  Saltmarsh,  of  Chelmsford;  a 
showy  group  of  hardy  plants,  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross ;  a  very  beautiful  and  Interesting  group  of 
hardy  plants,  by  Wallace  &  Co.,  of  CoIcheBter,  in  which  the 
charming  forms  of  Mariposa  Lily,  which  they  grow  so 
well,  was  an  attractive  feature. 


DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS. 

July  t>. — The  seventh  annual  eicursion  was  made  on  the 
above  date  in  brilliant  weather,  about  sixty  members  and 
honorary  members  taking  part  in  it. 

On  arrival  by  train  at  Tavistock,  several  interesting  places 
in  that  historic  town  were  visited.  After  lunch,  the  party 
proceeded  by  brakes  to  Endsleigh,  the  charming  Devonshire 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  about  eight  miles  from  Tavi- 
stock. 

On  arriving  at  Eudsleigh,  Mr.  Yole,  the  Duke's  gardener, 
led  tbe  visitors  by  winding-paths  along  the  cliff  side  down 
into  the  valley,  where  "The  Cottage"  lies  nestling  amid  a 
sylvan  Paradise.  The  extent  of  the  place  maybe  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  about  100  acres  of  pleasure- 
grounds,  a  7-miles'  turf-gallop  around  the  wood*,  and  about 
20  miles  of  paths  and  roads  within  the  demesne.  Some  of 
the  pesps  from  the  cliff-  walk  show  miles  of  woods  on  either 
side,  with  Endsleigh  in  the  valley,  and  the  Tamar  mean- 
dering far  beneath,  and  they  were  quite  enchanting. 

The  house  is  approached  by  a  lawn  in  the  most  perfect 
condition,  overlooked  by  a  terrace  walk,  canopied  with  Roses 
on  an  overarching  trellis.  Bold  overhanging  rocks  are  seen 
clothed  with  Rhododendrons,  Ivies,  and  underwood  of  various 
species.  Among  the  specimen  trees  was  one  of  Abies  Dou- 
glasii,  over  80  feet  high,  and  6  feet  in  diameter ;  the  tree 
had  recovered  from  a  snowstorm  which  broke  down 
Its  br.incbes  in  1890.  A  fine  Liquidambar,  00  feet 
high.  Of  Bamboos,  Phyllostachys  nigra,  18  feet  high  ;  P. 
viridi  -  glaucescens,  and  P.  aurea,  were  very  fine 
Spirsea  Lindleyana  was  14  feet  to  15  feet  through ; 
Sequoia  japonica,  and  a  grand  Weeping  Beech  of  about  00  feet 
high,  with  pendulous  branches  dropping  sheer  by  the  side 
of  the  trunk,  was  a  striking  specimen.  Salisburia  ndiantl- 
folia,  Cryptomeria  elegans,  Retiuo.spora  plumosa,  Gunnera 
manicata  with  leaves  7  to  S  feet  across,  G.  scabra,  Osmunda 
regalis,  Paulownias  and  Catalpas,  Photinia  serrulata,  Pinus 
Strobus,  and  many  other  fine  trees  and  plants  were  growing 
luxuriantly  in  ideal  situations. 

The  Rhododendrons  which  clothe  the  rugged  slopes  had 
already  bloomed.  A  cascade,  or  rather,  a  series  of  cas- 
cades, in  a  sequestered  dell  under  "  The  Cottage,"  gave  a 
picturesque  aspect  to  the  place.  A  grotto  exceedingly  rich 
in  shells  and  minerals  was  visited,  a  hermitage-like  dairy, 
nnd  a  verandah  paved  with  sheep  knuckle-bones,  proved 
interesting  to  the  visitors.  There  is  very  little  glass,  Ends- 
leigh depending  upon  its  out-of-door  effect  for  its  attractions, 
which  are  undoubtedly  great. 


WOLVERHAMPTON    FLORAL    FETE. 

July  12,  13,  14. — Wolverhampton  scored  another  gratifying 
success  on  the  occasion  of  the  tenth  annual  exhibition,  which 
took  place  on  the  above  dates  in  the  West  Park  Six  broad, 
long  tents  were  required  to  accommodate  the  exhibits.  How 
prosperous  the  exhibitions  have  been  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  ten  years  the  sum  of  £4,0U0  has  been 
realised,  a  good  proportion  of  which  has  been  devoted  to 
embellishing  the  West  Park.  It  was  the  general  opinion 
that  the  exhibition  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  Wolver* 
hampton. 

Plants. 

The  huge  tent  in  which  the  specimen  plants  were  staged 
was  a  beautiful  picture  of  stately  Palms  and  plants.  1  he 
veteran  Mr.  Cvphek  was  again  triumphant  in  the  class  for 
sixteen  plants.  Ho  had  as  a  background  magnificent 
Kentias,  and  a  huge  Latania  ;  two  brilliant  Codiaeums  fronted 
these,  and  then  a  line  of  flowering  subjects,  foremost  the  big 
example  of  Phcenocomi  prolifera  Birnesii,  Allamanda  nobilis, 
Ixora  salioifolia,  Stitice  profusv,  Bouj;ainvillea  glabra,  &c. 
Mr,  W.  Finch,  Coventry,  was  a  goo  I  2nd.  Mr.  W.  Vause, 
Leamington,  3rd. 

With  six  plants  in  flower,  Mr.  Cypher  was  again  1st, 
staging  very  good  examples  of  Erica  ventricosa  Bothwelliana, 
Allamanda  nobilis,  Statice  profusa,  Ixjra  Williamsii,  and 
two  others.  Messr.J.  Finch  and  Vause,  who  had  In  the 
main  similar  subjects,  were  2nd  and  3rd. 


Mr.  Cypher  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  eight  exotic  Orchids, 
and  had  good  examples  of  Vanda  crerulea,  Cattleyas  Gaskel- 
liana  and  Mossia;,  L;ella  purpurata,  Sobralia  macrantha, 
Oncidium  macranthum,  Masdevallia  Harryana,  &c. 

Palms  in  sixes  were  an  imposing  feature.  Mr.  Cypher 
again  1st,  with  Kentias  Forsteriaua,  Belmoreana,  and  aus- 
tralis,  Livistona  chinensis,  Phuenix  rupicola,  and  Thrinax 
elegans.  Mr.  Cryer,  gr.  to  G.  H.  Kendrick,  Esq.,  Birming- 
ham, was  2nd. 

For  six  fine-foliage  plants,  Mr.  Cypher  again  triumphed. 
He  had  two  fine  Kentias,  Litanta  borbouica,  two  richly- 
coloured  Crotons,  and  a  Dasylirion. 

Mr.  M.  Campbell,  Blantyre,  had  the  beat  six  exotic  Ferns, 
all  good  specimens. 

Groups  arranged  for  effect  were  a  great  feature,  and  the 
square  ground  plan,  with  its  scolloped  sides,  is  now  very 
largely  followed.  In  the  class  for  groups  covering  450  feet, 
Mr.  Cypher  was  1st,  and  tbe  judges  expressed  the  belief 
that  it  was  one  of  the  very  best  he  had  ever  staged  :  all  the 
details  were  elaborately  symmetrical,  and  the  ar  tistic  touches 
ch inning.  Mr.  J.  E.  Knight,  nurseryman,  Wolverhampton, 
was  2nd;  and  Mr.  W.  Vause,  3rd;  the  groups  in  both  cases 
being  constructed  on  similar  lines.  In  the  gardeners  divi- 
sion the  best  group  of  350  feet  came  from  Mr.  Cryer  ;  Mr. 
R.  Sharpe,  gr.  to  H.  Lovatt,  Esq  ,  was  2nd,  both  very  well 
executed  indeed.  There  were  other  classes  for  200  feet 
groups,  and  the  whole  of  them  occupied  a  considerable  space 
of  ground. 

The  best  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  the  amateur's 
division  came  from  Mr.  H.  Fewkes,  gr.  to  T.  Clayton,  Esq., 
he  having  well  grown  and  flowered  examples  ;  Mr.  A.  Cryer, 
Berrow  Court  Gardens,  Edgbuston,  was  2nd.  Mr.  Fewkes 
also  had  the  best  six  exotic  Ferns,  and  Mr.  Sharpe  came  2nd. 
Caladiunis  were  in  the  form  of  nice  well  coloured  specimens, 
and  collections  of  Begonias  were  represented  by  good  plants 
of  the  tuberous-rooted  section. 

Roseh,  &c. 
The  great  centra  of  attraction  at  Wolverhampton  is  in  the 
Rose  tent.  Roses  are  always  presented  to  view  at  Wolver- 
hampton in  their  best  form.  Tuere  were  four  exhibits  of 
seventy-two  blooms  each,  and  some  very  fine  blooms  were 
staged.  The  veteran,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  held  his 
own  in  this  class,  staging  brilliant  flowers,  fresh,  clean,  and 
bright,  chief  among  them  Helen  Keller,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Goldpn  Gate,  a  lovely  Tea;  Gustave  Piganeau,  Madame  de 
Watteville,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  an  imperial  pink  tiut,  exquisitely 
vivid ;  Augusta  Rigotard,  Prince  Arthur,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Li  Fraieheur,  most  attractive  ;  Mrs.  Paul,  very  fine ;  Ernest 
Metz,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marguerite  Boudet,  a  delicate  silvery 
white  Bourbon ;  Countess,  a  lovely  H.T.,  and  old  General 
Jacqueminot,  in  superb  character,  &c.  Messrs.  Harkness  & 
Son,  Badale,  were  2nd,  with  flowers  a  little  larger  in  size, 
some  of  which  lacked  refinement;  and  Messrs.  F.  Cant  & 
Co.  were  3rd.  Messrs.  Harkkess  &  Co.  wore  1st  among  com- 
petitors for  forty-eight  varieties.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  were 
2nd,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  3rd. 

In  the  class  for  eight  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of each, 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  came  in  first,  his  finest  blooms  being 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Mrs.  J.  Lain,',  Ulnch  Brunner, 
Helen  Keller,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  the  latter  very  fine. 
2nd,  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son  ;  3rd,  Messrs.  F.  C  vnt  &  Co. 

Messrs.  J.  Towns*  nd  &  Son,  Coventry,  had  the  be*t  twenty- 
four  varieties,  very  brightand  fresh  ;  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford, 
was  2nd. 

The  class  for  twelve  new  varieties  of  the  past  three  years, 
was  fullof  interest,  and  here  Messrs.  Frank  Cant&  Co.  were 
1st  with  charming  blooms  of  Helen  Keller,  Ellen  Drew, 
Countess  of  Caledon,  Ethel  R  chardson,  Lawrence  Allen  (i 
very  good  Rose),  and  Muriel  Grahame,  as  the  leading  blooms. 
2nd,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  Belfast 
3rd,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant. 

Tbe  best  twelve  blooms  of  a  dark  Rose  were  those  of 
Gustave  Piganeau,  from  Messrs.  J.  Townsend  &  Son  ; 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  were  2nd,  with  Horace  Vernet. 

The  best  twelve  blooms  of  a  light  Rose  were  those  of  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  from  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  ;  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons 
were  2nd,  with  Bessie  Brown,  an  ivory-white  of  considerable 
promise. 

The  best  collection  of  twelve  Tea  Rosea  came  from  Mr.  J. 
Mattock,  a  very  good  collection  ;  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co. 
were  2nd. 

The  most  decorative  arrangement  of  Roses  was  a  class 
which  brought  four  exhibitors,  the  1st  prize  going  to  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons,  who  presented  the  flowers  to  view  in  various 
ways,  and  made  a  very  pleading  stand. 

Other  out  flowers  were  represented  by  very  fino  stands 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  species,  Mr.  J.  Cypher  taking 
the  lead,  Orchids  playing  a  very  important  part  in  these. 
There  were  also  bouquets,  the  shower  pattern  prevailing,  and 
here  the  chief  honours  weDt  to  Messrs.  M.  Jenkicson  & 
Sons,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  and  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons, 
Coventry.  An  arrangement  of  htrdy  border  flower*  occupied 
a  space  of  36  feet,  and  brought  some  imposing  hanks  of 
flowers,  that  of  MesBrs.W.  F.  GuNN&Co.,Sunderlind,  won  the 
1st  priz9.  It  consisted  of  huge  bunches  uf  Campanulas  and 
other  hardy  species  of  fine  quality,  arranged  with  consider- 
able taste.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  were  2nd.  A  good  portion 
of  a  tent  was  occupied  by  dinner-tables,  arranged  for  effect, 
that  set  up  by  Messrs.  W.  Jenkinson  &  Son,  Newcastle, 
finding  most  favour  with  the  judges. 

There  were  classes  for  fancy  Pansies,  laced  Pinks,  and 
Carnations,  in  which  some  very  good  flowers  were  staged  ; 
one  class  which  attracted  a  large  amount  of  interest  was  for 
the  most  tasteful  arrangement  in  Pansies  and  Violas.  No 
class  in  the  whole  show  caused  so  much  difference  among 
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the  judges,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  consideration  MessrB.  W. 
T.  Gunk  &  Co.  were  placed  1st;  Mr.  Goodacre  2nd;  and 
Messrs.  Jones  Bros.  3rd.  We  considered  the  group  placed 
last  decidedly  the  best. 

Mr.  Henry  Eekford's  special  prizes  for  Sweet  Peas  brought 
good  collections  of  the  leading  varieties,  set  up  in  handsome 
bunches. 

The  Hawley  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  given  for  a  display  of 
plants  and  .floral  arrangements,  was  won  for  the  third  time 
by  Dicksons  (Limited),  Chester,  and  now  becomes  their  pro- 
perty. It  was  a  very  fine  display  indeed,  and  not  the  least 
feature  of  interest  was  a  tank  of  blooms  of  some  of  the  fine 
varieties  of  Nymphwa  Marliacea.  Messrs.  J.  H.  White  & 
Co.  and  others  also  set  up  fixe  collections. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Fome  very  good  fruit  was  staged.  The  best  collection  of 
nine  dishes  came  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle 
Gardens,  who  had  Black  Hamburgh  and  White  Muscat 
Grapes,  two  fine  dishes  of  Peaches,  the  same  of  Nectarines, 
a  fine  Queen  Pine,  a  perfect  dish  of  Lady  Sudeley  Apple, 
Melon,  and  Strawberries.  Mr.  T.  Bannerman,  Blithfield 
Gardens,  Rugelcy,  was  2nd. 

Mr.  Goodacre  had  the  best  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  having 
Gros  Maroc,  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and 
Madresfield  Court,  all  well  finished.  Mr.  J.  Read,  gr.  to 
Lord  Carnarvon,  was  2nd. 

The  best  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes  was  Muscat  or 
Alexandria  from  Mr.  T.  Jordan,  The  Gardens,  Impney  Hall. 
Mr.  Goodacre  had  the  best  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes, 
having  a  finely  finished  Muscat  Hamburgh. 

A  very  fine  dish  of  Royal  George  Peaches  won  the  1st  prize 
for  Mr.  Bannerman.  Mr.  Barnes,  Eaton  Hall  Gardens,  had 
the  best  dish  of  Nectarines,  staging  splendid  Elruge. 
Strawberries  in  three  and  also  in  one  dish  were  finely  shown. 
Tbere  were  several  Melons,  but  they  appeared  to  lack  flavour  ; 
and  there  were  also  good  Tomatos,  in  red  and  yellow  varieties. 

In  response  to  the  special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons,  Webb  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Dobbie&  Co.,  excellent 
collections  of  vegetables  were  staged  ;  and,  the  season  con- 
sidered, they  were  also  in  good  character  in  the  amateurs' 
and  cottagers'  divisions. 

Non-competitivk  Exhibits. 
A  very  large  number  of  miscellaneous  contributions  of 
plants  and  flowers  was  staged  by  various  exhibitors,  and 
occupied  a  considerable  space  of  tabling.  Mr.  Henry 
Eckford  set  up  a  remarkable  collection  of  Sweet  Peas; 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood,  had  a  large  ground  group 
of  Caladiums,  and  also  one  of  Begonias  ;  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
&  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  contributed  some  of  their  fine  strain 
of  Begonias  ;  Mr.  Henry  Devbrill,  Banbury,  had  a  very  fine 
bank  of  cut  flowers ;  and  so  had  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  who 
added  vegetables  in  considerable  variety  ;  Messrs.  W.  &  J. 
Birkenhead  had  a  table  of  Ferns;  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co., 
and  T.  B.  Thomson  &  Co.,  both  of  Birmingham,  contributed 
cut  flowers,  &c.  and  several  others  also. 


DURHAM,  NORTHUMBERLAND,  AND 
NEWCASTLE  -  UPON  -  TYNE  BOTA- 
NICAL AND  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  13,  14,  15.— The  annual  show  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  on  the  above  dates  in  the  Recreation  Ground,  North 
Road,  Newcastle,  and  the  Committee  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  a  very  fine  show,  although  in  many  respects  not  vtry 
extensive  ;  still,  nearly  everything  shown  was  of  good 
quality,  with  the  exception  of  the  groups,  in  which,  although 
there  were  four  entries,  there  seemed  throughout  to  be  a 
lack  of  quality  and  finish. 

The  arrangements  of  the  exhibits  are  excellent,  and  the 
idea  of  having  the  three  tents  merged  into  one  is  a  very 
commendable  one,  as,  while  being  easier  of  access,  it  admits 
more  air,  and  the  oppressive  feeling  so  often  experienced  was 
entirely  absent. 

This  year  the  Society,  being  honoured  witu  a  deputation 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  seemed  to  have  made 
a  special  effort,  and  the  result  certainly  justified  it,  as  it  was 
the  opinion  of  visitors  that  never  had  a  greater  number  of 
people  been  present  than  on  the  opening  day. 

Groups.— On  entering  by  the  main  opening,  the  group  of 
Messrs.  W.  Fell  &  Co.,  of  Hexham,  on  the  right,  at  once 
attracted  attention.  It  contained  good  Conifera1,  and  was 
interspersed  with  horbaceous  flowers,  in  the  centre  being  a 
small  but  choice  lot  of  greenhouse  plants.  On  the  opposite 
side,  Messrs.  Rorson  &  Son,  of  Hexham,  had  staged  a 
pleasing  exhibit,  comprising  good  varieties  of  Conifera1:, 
dotted  among  which  were  Maples,  the  whole  faced  with 
Euonymus,  Periwinkle*,  and  other  dwarf  plants.  In  the 
centre  of  the  opening  bay  were  arranged  the  specimen 
flowering  plants,  but  these  were  not  so  fine  as  one  would 
expect  at  this  show. 

Among  groups  staged  not  for  competition,  tho  following 
were  noteworthy : — A  fine  group  of  Malmiison  Carnations, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Goodacre,  gr.  to  Lord  Harrington,  of 
Elvaston  Castle,  Derby  ;  also  a  small  but  choice  collection  of 
Carnations  from  Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  of  Kolso. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  premier  exhibits  of  the  show  was 
the  very  excellent  group  of  choice  plants  staged  by  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Son,  Ltd.,  of  Chelsea,  for  which  the  firm  were 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  group  contained  many  examples  of  well-grown  plants, 
including  splendidly  -  coloured  Crotons,  very  charming 
Caladiums,  a  Dice  lot  of  Rhododendron  javanicum  varieties, 


also  Carnations,  an  excellent  Crassula  (Kalosanthes),  and  a 
good  pink  Carnation  named  Exile ;  exquisite  Orchids,  and 
cbarming  pans  of  Veiteh's  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Following  this  was  a  good  representative  bank  of  Cannas 
from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Son,  Swanley  (Silver  Flora 
Medal,  R.H.S.),  containing  large  spikes  of  Burbank,  Flamingo, 
Amiral  Avelan,  Souvenir  de  Antoine  Crozy,  &c. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sons,  of  Waltham  Cross,  filled  a  Bpace 
of  25  feet  with  hand-cut  Roses,  arranged  in  Urge  hampers, 
and  forming  quite  a  blaze  of  colour.  They  showed  among 
other  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Mer- 
veille  de  Lyon,  Ethel  Brownlow,  W  A.  Richardson,  and  Marie 
Van  Houtte.  Among  the  new  varieties  were  noted  Milton, 
Ti  nnyson,  a  rich  flesh-coloured  variety  of  good  form  ;  Exqui- 
.site,  Aurora,  and  Waltham  Standard.  With  a  little  more 
furnishing,  this  would  have  been  much  more  effective  (Silver- 
gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Backhouse  &  Son,  Ltd.,  of  York,  had  a 
charming  arrangement  of  Alpine  plants  on  a  miniature 
rockery,  which  at  once  attracted  the  eye,  the  tiny  gems 
being  so  naturally  placed  as  to  quite  make  one  imagine  ihey 
had  actually  grown  on  the  rockery.  Included  in  the  col- 
lection v,  ere  good  examples  of  the  Poppy-like  flowered  Rom- 
neya  Coulteri,  a  charming  Californian  plant.  The  same  firm 
also  staged  a  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and 
Orchids,  including  good  Cattleya  Mossla;  Mendeli,  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  Todea  superba,  Ixoras,  Gleichenias,  also 
a  very  charming  Begonia,  with  hriUiant  scai-let  flowers, 
named  Phosphorescent  ;  and  a  new  Croton,  Lady  Deramore. 
On  the  front  were  arranged  same  tubs  ofNymphaaas  which, 
although  not  open  in  flower,  still  showed  the  style  of  culti- 
vation (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal1. 

Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle,  staged  a  nice 
groupof  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  iacluding  purple-leaved 
Vines,  and  Acalypha  Sanderiaua.  Messrs.  Little  &;  Ballan- 
tyne received  a  First  diss  Certificate  for  Holly,  Golden  King. 
Mr.  John  Forbes,  of  Hawick,  had  a  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  Phloxes,  Pentstemons  and  Delphiniums,  and  all 
agreed  that  they  were  remarkably  fine,  and  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  awarded  to  this  exhibit  a  Silver  Flora  Medal. 
Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  exhibited  a  very 
representative  collection  of  Liliums  and  Calochortus,  also 
the  charming  Hemerocallis  aurantiaca  major,  Lilium  Thun- 
bergi  Horsmanni,  dark  purple;  and  L.  Thunbergi  var.  Alice 
Wilson,  a  pleasing  yellow  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Hudson,  gr.  to  Leo.  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury, 
exhibited,  not  for  competition,  a  charming  lot  of  Nympha;a, 
including  N.  Marliacea  rubra  punctata,  Chromatella  Mar- 
liacea, rosea,  Marliacea  albida,  alba  rosea,  Andreana,  odorata, 
rosea,  all  cut  from  the  open  air  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Bookham,  had  a  nice  collec- 
tion of  named  Carnations,  including  Churchwarden,  Nell 
Gwynne,  Prime  Minister,  and  Lady  Grimston. 

Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons,  of  Aberdeen,  staged  in  vases  a 
magnificent  group  of  Spanish  Iris  of  various  colours  at  the 
end  of  the  fruit  department,  and  were  awarded  by  tho  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  a  Silver  Flora  MedaL  Inthe  other  groups 
there  was  nothing  noteworthy.  The  1st  prize  went  to  Mr. 
Mclntyre  (Mrs.  G.  Pease,  Darlington),  whose  group,  while 
being  tastefully  arranged,  lacked  quality.  2nd,  R.  O.  Lamb, 
Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Farquharson),  who  had  a  nice  group  that  was 
somewhat  lacking  in  colour.  3rd,  Mrs.  Jennings,  Haymarket 
Newcastle. 

Fire  place  decoration.— In  this  class  the  1st  prize  was 
taken  by  J.  Battensey,  Esq.,  Blagdon ;  2nd,  Mrs.  B. 
Jennings. 

Specimen  plants  were  not  extensively  shown,  the  prizes 
being  taken  by  the  Marquis  of  Zetland,  Mrs.  Jennings, 
and  J.  B.  Clayton,  Esq. 

Cut  Roses,  &c. 
made  a  grand  display,  the  premier  awards  ;n  every  case 
going  to  Messrs.  Harkness,  of  Bedale,  which  firm  showed  in 
excellent  form  in  the  class  for  seventy-two  varieties. 
Messrs.  Harkness  showed  good  blooms  of  La  France,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Jeannie  Die.  son,  White  Lady,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam,  &c  The  2nd  prize  went  to  Messrs.  D.  &  W, 
Croll,  Dundee,  who  had  good  Innocente  Pirola,  Jeannie 
Dickson,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Crawford,  &c,  and  the  3rd  to  Messrs. 
G.  &  W.  Burch,  Peterborough. 

In  forty-eight  varieties,  1st,  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son  ; 
2nd,  Messrs.  R.  Mack  &  Son. 

In  thirty-six  varieties,  1st,  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son  ;  2nd, 
Messrs.  Croll,  all  good  exhibits. 

Twelve  Roses,  one  variety,  1st,  Messrs.  Harkness  &,  Son, 
Bedale,  who  showed  very  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  John  Laing 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal)  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  R  Maok  &  Son. 

In  the  smaller  classes  the  prizes  were  taken  by  W.  Hut- 
chinson, Esq.,  of  Kirby  Moorside,  and  R.  Park,  Esq. 

One  of  the  most  charming  displays  of  the  show  were  tho 
tables  of  Roses  arranged  for  effect.  In  this  class  the  1st 
prize  was  given  to  Messrs.  Perkins,  of  Co  .entry,  who 
showed  a  charming  arrangement ;  the  1st  prize  lot  of  Messrs. 
Croll,  of  Dundee,  was  also  most  meritorious.  All  of  these 
were  very  excellent. 

In  cut  herbaceous  blooms,  a  very  charming  display  was 
presented,  and  Messrs.  Cocker,  of  Aberdeen,  certainly  staged 
very  fine  exhibits,  the  general  opinion  being  that  they  were 
the  finest  ever  seen  in  the  North. 

Herbaceous  Plants. — For  twenty-four  bunches,  1st,  Messrs. 
Cocker  &  Son,  showing  good  bunches  of  Heuchera  san- 
guinea,  Helenium  Bolanderi,  Pa'onia  festiva,  Iris  Leander, 
I.  Blue  Emperor,  Lilium  Harrisii,  &c. ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Hark- 
ness &  Son,  Bedale ;  3rd,  Mr  Edmondson,  Newcastle. 

Eighteen  bunches,  1st,  Messrs.  Cocker  <fe  Son;  2nd, 
Messrs.  Harkness  k  Son,  who  received  for  this  a  Bronze 
Flora  Medal.  All  the  other  exhibits  in  these  classes  were 
very  excellent. 


Cut  flowers  formed  very  choice  exhibits,  and  in  bouquets 
and  baskets  of  flowers  the  competition  was  very  keen  by 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Son,  of  Coventry,  Mr.  Edmondson,  of 
Newcastle,  and  Mrs.  Jennings. 

Fruit. 

For  the  premier  collection  of  eight  dishes  the  competition 
was  keen,  and  five  collections  were  staged.  The  1st  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J  H.  Goodacre,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  the  following  being 
the  kinds  and  varieties :  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
Canon  Hall  Muscat,  Lord  Napier  Nectarine,  very  fine; 
Countess  Melon,  Barrington  Teach,  brown  Turkey  Fig,  red 
Australian  Apple,  and  a  Queen  Pineapple.  Mr.  Mclndoe, 
gr.  to  Sir  Joseph  Pease,  Hutton  Hall,  Guisborough,  was 
2nd,  his  best  dishes  were  Madresfield  Court  and  Chassela, 
Napoleon  Grapes  ;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Tullet,  gr.  to  Lord  Barnard, 
Raby  Castle,  Staindrop. 

In  the  four  dishes  of  fruit  competition,  the  premier 
position  was  taken  by  Mr.  Goodacre,  tho  veteran  exhibitor 
of  Klvaston  Castle  gardens,  with  fruits  very  excellent  in 
every  point ;  the  2nd  place  falling  to  Mr.  J.  McIndoe  ;  and 
the  3rd  to  Mr.  G.  Lonsdale,  gr.  to  R.  H.  Afpleton,  Esq., 
Woodside  Hall. 

The  best  four  bunches  of  Grapes  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Goodacre,  who  staged  well-finished  bunches  of  Madresfield 
Court  and  Muscat  Hamburgh  ;  2nd,  Mr.  McIndoe,  with  nice 
bunches  of  Chasselas  Napoleon,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
Madresfield  Court ;  3rd,  Mr.  Tullet. 

Tbe  best  two  bunches  of  Grapes,  viz.,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, were  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Strickland,  gr.  to  T.  W. 
Backhouse.  Esq.,  West  Hardon  House,  Sunderland,  whose 
Frontignans  were  well  finished ;  2nd,  Mr.  McIndoe,  gr. 
Hutton  Hall,  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

The  best  two  bunches  of  Black  Hambjrgh  Grapes  were 
those  shown  by  Mr.  Goodacre  ;    nd,  Mr.  Lonsdale. 

For  the  best  two  bunches  of  any  other  kind  of  Grape,  tho 
prizes  went  to  Mr.  McIndoe,  1st,  with  well-finished  Madres- 
field Court;  and  to  Mr.  Goodacre,  2nd. 

Vegetables. 
Special  prizes  were  offered  for  collections  of  vegetables, 
nine  distinct  kinds,  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &,  Sons,  Reading, 
the  prize  being  taken  by  Mr.  J.  McIndoe,  of  Hutton  Hall, 
to  whom  tbe  1st  prize  of  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge, 
was  awarded  for  a  collection  of  six  kinds.  These  were  the 
only  collections  shown. 


The  Deputation  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  con- 
sisted of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart ,  the  President  of  the 
Society;  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Secretary;  Philip  Crowley, 
Esq.,  Treasurer,  and  Messrs.  C.  E  Shea,  T.  Statter,  A.  H. 
Pearson,  J.  Wright,  G.  Yeld,  A.  Turner,  and  J.  O'Brien. 

Most  of  the  members  left  Kings  Cross  by  the  2.20  p.m. 
train  on  Tuesday,  arriving  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  time  for 
the  dinner  at  the  Central  Station  Hotel  at  S.45.  An  excellent 
dinner  was  provided,  and  the  deputation  was  heartily  wel- 
comed by  the  President  of  the  Durham,  Northumberland, 
and  Newcastle  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  Riley 
Lord,  Esq.,  J.P.  ;  Alderman  J.  B.  Ellis,  J.P.,  Chairman; 
Benjamin  Plummer,  Esq.,  Vice-chairman  ;  Councillor  John 
Armorer  Baty,  Treasurer;  and  J.  J.  Gillespie,  jun.,  A.C.A., 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Secretary;  and  among  tho  other  members 
of  the  Council  present  to  welcome  the  deputation  were  :— 
Councillor  John  Beattie,  Councillor  J.  J.  Gillespie,  Councillor 
Alfred  Fox,  and  Messrs.  J.  T.  Corking,  J.  Dick,  J.  D.  Garland, 
G.  Todd,  J.  B.  Reid.T.  G.  Morpeth,  and  Councillor  Alexander 
Hepburn.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  was  unavoidably  absent, 
having  appointed  to  meet  the  deputation  in  the  show  ground 
in  the  morning. 

Alter  dinner,  and  the  toaBt  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  had 
been  duly  honoured,  Mr.  Riley  Lord,  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
in  a  very  warm  and  kindly  speech,  welcomed  the  deputation. 
Mr.  Riley  Lord  said  they  felt  honoured  by  the  visit,  and  he 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  members  of  the  deputation  who 
had  kindly  come  such  8  long  distance  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  horticulture  would  not  be  disappointed  by  what 
they  would  see  on  the  morrow.  Those  who  had  undertaken  the 
arrangements  bad  worked  hard,  and  he  thought  they  had 
secured  a  show  far  in  advance  of  anything  which  had  been 
held  in  Newcastle  before,  and  perhaps  second  to  none  out- 
side of  London.  All  they  wanted  was  fino  weather,  which 
they  had  so  often  failed  to  get,  that  bad  weather  was  asso- 
ciated in  tbe  miuds  of  the  Newcastle  people  with  the  show. 
Ho  hoped  on  this  occasion  the  weather  would  be  fine,  and  that 
they  would  not  have  a  recurrence  of  the  calamity  of  1891,  when 
the  tents  were  blown  down,  and  the  Society  almost  ruined. 
But  they  ought  not  to  grieve  over  that  calamity,  for  out  of 
it  came  renewed  energy,  and  with  the  aid  of  hard  workers  and 
liberal  friends,  the  Society  may  be  said  to  have  been  re-estab- 
lished on  a  better  basis  from  that  time.  He  proposed  "the 
Health  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  coupling  with  it 
the  name  of  Mr.  Philip  Crowley." 

Mr.  Crowley  said  he  was  pleased  to  see  displayed  such  in- 
terest  in  horticulture,  and  to  get  such  evidence  of  the 
vigour  and  vitality  of  the  Society  they  were  deputed  to  visit, 
as  was  shown  in  tbe  President's  remarks  relating  to  its 
troubles,  and  the  ultimate  victory  over  them.  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  had  also  had  its  jps  and  downs,  and 
he  mainly  attributed  it*  present  position  to  the  fact  that  it 
had  consistently  adhered  to  horticulture,  and  to  the 
spread  of  the  knowledge  of  it.  Years  ago  the  Society  sent 
collectors  abroad,  to  whose  labnrrs  our  gardens  were 
indebted  for  many  excellent  plantH ;  but  in  recent  years 
nurserymen  had  taken  up  tho  work,  and  therefore  there  was 
now  no  need  for  the  Society  to  continue  such  ventures.  In 
proof  of  the  vigour  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  he 
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should  state  that  already  this  year  they  had  the  record 
number  of  new  Fellows,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  work 
of  the  Society  at  its  fortnightly  meetings,  the  Great  Temple 
Show,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society,  were  doing  great  good  to  Horticulture.  Ho 
thanked  the  President  for  the  kind  reception  given  tho 
deputation. 

The  toast  of  the  health  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  being  given,  the  Rev,  W.  Wilks  said  that 
the  deputation  was  one  of  Horticulture,  and  they  were  not 
orators.  They  did  not  come  to  make  speeches,  but  to  gauge 
the  results  of  the  efforts  made  on  behalf  of  Horticulture  at 
Newcastle  on-Tyne.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  would  address 
them  to-morrow,  and  therefore  he  would  not  occupy  their 
time.  Ho  proposed  the  health  of  the  Durham,  Northumber- 
land, and  Newcastle  Horticultural  Society,  coupling  with  it 
the  name  of  Alderman  Ellis,  the  Chairma  n  of  the  Society. 
Alderman  Ellis  said  he  was  sure  the  Council  appreciated  the 
honour  of  the  visit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
he  praised  in  high  terms  tbo  different  members  of  tho 
Council  who  had  worked  so  hard  to  bring  about  the  present 
fine  show,  which  he  hoped,  with  the  aid  of  fine  weather, 
would  he  a  great  success  in  every  way. 

The  toasts  of  Mr.  Gillespie,  the  Secretary,  that  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Baty,  Treasurer,  and  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Plummer,  Vice- 
Chairman,  having  been  duly  honoured,  the  party  broke  up 
shortly  after  11  p.m. 

Tho  following  is  a  list  of  the  Awards  made  by  the  Deputa- 
tion, and  the  names  of  the  recipients. 

Gold  Medal. 
To  Messrs.  Jas.   Veiteh  &  Sons,  Chelsea,   London,  for  a 
grand  group  of  rare  plants,  Orchids,  &c. 

Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal. 

To  Messrs.  Win.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  for  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  cut  Roses. 

To  Messrs.  Jas.  Backhouse  &  Son,  York,  for  a  pretty  group 
if  Alpines,  and  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  plants. 

To  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  Scotland,  for  a  grand  display 
of  Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  and  Delphiniums. 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal. 
To  Messrs.  "Wall.ce  &  Co.,  Colchester,  for  a  fine  collection 
of  Lilies,  Calochorti,  <fcc. 

Silver  Flora  Medals. 

To  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Son,  Coventry  for  a  pretty  group  of 
Roses  with  foliage. 

To  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Stanley,  for  a  very  fine 
group  of  Cannas. 

To  Mr.  John  .Mclntyre  (gr.  to  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease),  for  a 
fine  group  arranged  for  effect. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  for  grand  group  of 
Spanish  and  English  Iris. 

To  J.  Cocker  &  Son,  Aberdeen,  for  herbaceous  pi  ints. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals. 

To  Mr.  S.  Pye,  Bowgrave  Nursery,  Garstang,  for  a  fine  lot 
of  Violas  and  Pansies. 

To  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son,  BedalQ,  for  a  fine  stand  of  Rose 
Mrs.  John  Laing. 

To  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Hudson-,  for 
Water  Lilies. 

To  Mr.  A.  Lister,  Fothesay,  for  Violas. 

To  Sir  James  Pease,  M.P.  (gr.,  Mr.  McIndoe\  for  a  fine 
stand  of  fruit. 

Bronze  Flora  Medal. 

To  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  for  herbaceous  plant? . 

FiRST-cLASi  Certificate. 
To  Holly  Golden  King,  from  Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne. 


Woburn    Experimental    Fruit-farm.— At 

the  invUatiou  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr. 
Spenceu  Pickering,  F.RS.,  the  Director,  a  party  of 
horticulturists  visited  the  experimental  -  farm  at 
Ridgmont  on  Wednesday  last.  Mr.  Pickering  ex- 
plained the  objects  of  the  experiments  as  formerly 
detailed  in  these  columns.  The  fruit-trees  have 
grown  well  Bince  we  saw  them  some  two  years  ago. 
Strawberry-picking  was  proceeding  vigorously,  and 
of  the  kinds  grown  the  Countess  was  pronounced 
the  best.  The  object-lessons  furnished  by  some  of  the 
experiments  were  very  striking,  particularly  those 
showing  the  difference  between  growing  fruit-trees 
with  or  without  grass,  the  advantage  being  mani- 
festly with  those  where  the  soil  was  free  from  grass. 
Cox's  Orange  Apple  had  done  remarkably  well,  but 
many  of  the  Plums  were  blighted.  Superlative  Rasp- 
berry justified  its  name.  For  the  most  part  the  ground 
is  closely  cropped  with  small  trees  with  bush-fruit  be- 
neath. Hitherto  the  use  of  manures,  whether  natural  or 
aitificial,  has  proved  of  little  or  no  advantage,  but 
time  will  show  how  long  this  condition  of  affairs 
will  lact.  One  very  beautiful  feature  consisted  in 
the  very  long  rows  of  Sweet  Williams  for  cutting. 
Mr.  Castle,  the  manager,  has  a  fine  strain,  and   the 


display  was  truly  magnificent.  In  the  afternoon  the 
party  visited  the  Park,  and  admired  the  noble  trees, 
and  the  herds  of  deer  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  were  also  conducted  through  the  exceedingly 
intere5ting  picture  galleries,  the  sculpture  hall,  the 
grotto,  and  the  Chinese  dairy.  The  bedding-out  id 
good  of  its  kind,  but  the  elaborate  patterns  and 
coloured  sands  looked  out  of  place  by  the  side  of  the 
mansion.  A  rockery  border,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
generally  admired.  In  an  experimental  garden  like 
this  we  must  wait  for  some  years  for  trustworthy 
results. 


The   Rosary. 


NEW  KOSES. 
MB35R5.  Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons,  of  New- 
townarda,  co.  Down,  send  ue>  coloured  illustrations 
of  their  nev  Roses: — Killaruey,  H.T.,  with  the 
cjlour  of  the  old  China  Rose  ;  Daisy,  similar  but  of 
darker  pink;  Ard's  Rover,  H. P.,  regularly  formed, 
rich  crimson  ;  Meta,  T.,  with  elonga'ed  slender 
buds  and  petals,  with  reddish  streaks  on  a  yellow 
ground  ;  Beryl,  a  small-flowered  yellow  Rose,  with 
recurve  1  petals  of  great  beauty. 


[The  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre 
gate  amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees — a  "Day-degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.] 
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The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following  :— 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat-producing  Districts — 
1,  Scotland,  E. ;  2,  England,  N.E. ;  3,  England,  E.  ; 
4,  Midland  Counties  ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Principal  Grazing,  <&c,  Districts  —  6,  Scotland,  W. ; 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W. ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 
10,  Ireland,  S. :  *  Channel  Islands. 


THE    PAST    WEEK. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands  for  the  week  ending  July  9,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

"  The  weattu  r  during  this  week  was  fine  and  dry  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  extreme  north  and  north- 
west, however,  unsettled,  rainy  conditions  prevailed  during 
the  earlier  half  of  the  period. 

"The  temperature  was  a  little  below  the  mean  in  all  dis- 
tricts, but  just  equalled  it  in  '  Ireland,  S.'  and  the  'Channel 
Islands.'  The  highest  of  the  maxima,  which  were  registered 
either  on  the  6th  or  7th,  ranged  from  79°  in  '  England,  S.,' 
and  78°  in  '  England,  S.W.,' to  73°  in  'Scotland,  W.,'  and  72° 


in  tho  *  Channel  Islands.'  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  daily 
maxima  were  very  low  over  the  eastern  parts  of  England. 
The  lowest  of  the  minima  were  recorded  during  the  earlier 
days  of  the  week,  and  ranged  from  37°  in  '  Scotland,  E.t' 
1  Ireland,  N.f'  and  'England,  S.W.,*  to  44°  in  'England,  N.E.. 
N.W.,  and  S.,'  and  to  49°  in  the  '  Channel  Islands.' 

"The  rainfall  just  equalled  the  normal  amount  in  'Scot- 
land, N.,'  but  was  less  in  all  other  districts.  In  most  parts 
of  England  and  Ireland  the  fall  was  extremely  slight,  and  in 
several  localities  there  was  no  rain  at  all. 

"The  bright  sunshine  exceeded  the  mean  over  the  kingdom 
as  a  whole,  especially  in  '  England,  S.W.'  and  the  '  Channel 
Islands,'  but  only  j  at  equalled  it  in  'Scotland,  N.'  aud 
'  England,  E.'  The  percentage  of  tbe  possible  duration 
ranged  from  83  in  the  'Channel  Islands,'  76  in  'England, 
S.W.,'and56in  'Ireland,  S.,'  to  47  in  'England,  S.  and  N.W., 
3D  in  '  England,  E.,'  and  to  28  in  '  Scotland,  N.' " 


Markets. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  JULY  14. 
T  We  oannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prioes  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand ;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day.  hut  often  several  times  in  one  day.  En.  J 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
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Gooseberries, 
sieve     ... 

—  ripe  yellow,  per 
sieve    2 

—  red,  per  sieve...  2 
Melons,  each  ...  1 
Nectarines,  doz.  ...     6 

—  second  quality  2 
Peaches,    per    doz. 

(according      to 
size)     8 

—  Second  quality    2 

—  foreign,  in  box 
of  12     1 

Pines,  each,  from...    1 
Raspberries,  dozen 
punnets         ...    4 

—  tubs,  cwt.       ...  80 
Strawberries,  South- 
ampton, baskets  0 

—  Kent,  pecks  ...    2 

—  gallons 1 

—  punnets,  dozen    3 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
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0  7-09 

10    - 

13-20 

3  6-46 

— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
d.  s.  d.  s 

Onions,  Valencia  & 

Oporto,  cases...    5 
Parsley,  per  dozen 

bunches 4 

Peas,  Eng.,  white, 
per  bushel     ...    1 
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■  Essex     white, 
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blue,  bushel  ... 

■  Blues,      Harri- 
son's Glory,  per 


6-3  0 
6-8  0 
I'-  2  0 
0-12  0 
0    6  0 


0-15  0 
0-6  0 

0    — 
8-6  0 

0-5  0 
0-35  0 

9-10 
6-3  6 
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10-13 
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Potatos,  Channel 
Isles,  Kidneys, 
cwt 

—  New  Bedford... 

—  Puritans,  the 
best  Kent,  per 
bushel 

—  Kent  Kidneys, 
per  bushel 

Beauties,  per 

cwt 

Radishes,     Round, 
breakfast,    per 
dozen  bunches 
2  0    —    '         (home  grown)  . 
Salad,   small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 
0  9-10    Shallots,  new  bun- 
ches, per  dozen... 
13-16    Spinach,       Spring, 

per  bushel 
4  0-00    Tomatos,    English, 
per  lb 

—  Channel  Isles, 
per  lb 

Turnips,  new  Eng., 
o  6    -  per  dozen 

Watercress,  p.  doz. 
2  0-40  bunches 


3  0-36 


Apricots,  per  box... 

—  baskets 
Bananas,  bunch    ... 
Cherries,    English, 

May  Duke,  per 
sieve     

—  white 

—  black 

—  Florence 
Currants,       black, 

per  sieve 

—  red        

Figs,  per  dozen    ... 
Grapes,       English, 

Hamburgh,  per 
lb 

—  Belgian,  per  lb. 

—  Channel    Isles, 
per  lb. 

—  Muscats,      per 
lb 

Greengages,  foreign, 
baskets 

Vegetables. 

Artichokes,   Globe, 

per  doz. 
Beans,  English 

(Dwarf),  lb.    ... 

—  Channel  Islands, 
per  lb. 

sieves        ... 

—  French,  flats  ... 

—  Broad,  bushel.. 
Beetroots,  per  doz. 

—  p.  tally  of  60... 
Cabbage,  open,  doz. 

—  open, p.  tally... 
Cauliflowers,   Eng- 
lish, per  dozen 

Cress,  doz.  punnets 

Carrots,  New,  bun- 
ches, per  dozen 

Celery,     now,     per 
bundle    

Cucumbers,  p.  doz. 

Endive,    new,    per 
dozen      

Garlic,  new,  per  lb. 

Horseradish,  foreign 
per  bundle     . . . 

Leeks,  new,  dozen 
bunches 

Lettuce,  Cabbage, 
home  -  grown, 
per  doz. 

—  ParisCos,  home- 
grown, per  score 

Marrows,         Vege- 
table,  per  dozen 

Mint,   per    dozen 
bunches  

Mushrooms,  per  lb. 

Onions,  Egyptian, 
bags     

—  Green,  per  doz. 

bun. 

Remarks. — Largo  supplies  all  round,  and  prices  generally 
low.  The  Gooseberries  are  now  changing  colour — note  the 
yellow  and  red  above  quoted.  Raspberries  are  now  coming 
along  fast.  The  Cherries  are  coming  in  very  good  condition. 
The  bulk  of  Strawberries  are  the  Royal  Sovereign  and  Pax- 
tons.  Pea  trade  is  very  slow,  and  the  Broad  Windsor  Bean 
is  at  its  best.  The  Bedford  Potatos  look  healthy.  Note  the 
price  of  Carrots  ;  they  are  now  good  eating, 
Potatos. 

Home  grown,  Myatts,  120s.  to  160s. ;  others,  80s.  to  100s. 
per  ton.  John  Bath,  32  and  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden, 
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Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arums,   12   blooms 

3  0-40 

Orchids : — 

Carnations,  pr.  doz. 

Cattleya,  12  bms. 

6  0-90 

blooms    

10-30 

Odontoglossum 

Eucharis,  per  dozen 

2  0-40 

crispum,  12  bm. 

2  0-40 

Gardenias,  per  doz. 

Pelargoniums,  scar- 

blooms   ... 

16-30 

let,  per  12  bun. 

3  0-50 

Gladioli,  white,  doz. 

—  per  12  sprays  ... 

0  4-06 

sprays      

0  S-  1   0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  doz. 

0  6-10 

Lilium  Harrisi,  per 

—  yellow  (Pearls), 

dozen  bloomB    ... 

3  0-40 

p  r  dozen 

10-20 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

—  pink,  per  dozen 

2  0-40 

dozen  sprays 

0  6-10 

— ■  Safrano,  p.  doz. 

10-20 

Maidenhair      Fern, 

—  red,  per  dozen 

10-10 

per  12  bunches ... 

4  0     8  0 

Stephanotis,      doz. 

Mignonette,  per  12 

sprays 

10-16 

bunches 

2  0-40 

Tuberoses,  12  blms. 

10-16 

Orchid-bloo 

m  in  variety. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Adianhinis,  p.  doz. 

4  0-12  0 

Fuchsias,  per  doz. 

6  0-90 

Aspidistras,  p.  doz. 

12  0-30  0 

Foliage  plants,  per 

—  specimen,  each 

5  0-15  0 

dozen      

12  0-36  0 

Calceolaria,  per  doz. 

6  0-00 

Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

5  0-70 

Coleus,  per  doz.    ... 

4  0-60 

Hydrangea  various 

Crassula,  per  doz... 

12  0-24  0 

per  doz 

10  0-18  0 

Dracaenas,  each    ... 

10-76 

Liliums,      various, 

—  various,  p.  doz. 

12  0-24  0 

per  dozen 

12  0-30  0 

Ericas,  various,  per 

Marguerites,  p.  doz. 

6  0-12  0 

dozen       

12  0  30  0 

Mignonette,  p.  doz. 

4  0-60 

E  vergreen    shrubs, 

Palms,  various,  ea. 

2  0-10  0 

in  variety,  p.  doz. 

6  0-24  0 

—  specimens,    ea. 

10  6-84  0 

Ferns,    small,    per 

Pelargoniums,  doz. 

12  0-18  0 

dozen 

10-20 

Rhodanth,  per  doz. 

4  0-60 

—  various,  p.  doz. 

5  0-12  0 

Searlets,    per    doz. 

3  0-60 

Ficus  elastica,  each 

10-76 

Spiraaa,  per  dozen 

6  0-90 

FRUIT     AND     VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow:  July  13. — The  following  are  the  averages  of  the 
prices  at  this  market  during  the  past  week : — Apples, 
Canadian  Spy,  24s.  to  26s.  per  barrel ;  ditto,  Eussets, 
24s.  ditto;  ditto,  Western  States  (Winesops),  20s.  to  22s. 
do.  ;  ditto,  Russets,  18s.  ditto  ;  Tomatos,  Guernsey,  Gd.  to 
Id.  per  lb.  ;  Grapes,  home,  3s.  Gd.  to  4s.  GJ.  per  lb.  ;  ditto, 
foreign,  Gd.  to  Is.  ditto;  Gooseberries,  3s.  Gd.  to  4s.  per 
stone  ;  spring  Cabbages,  7d.  to  ltid.  per  dozen  ;  Cauliflowers, 
Dublin,  2s.  Gd.  do. ;  Herbs,  Id.  to  2d.  per  bunch  ;  Mint, 
green,  Gd.  to  9i.  do.  ;  Onions,  5s.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  do., 
Portugal,  14s.  to  15s.  per  case;  Parsley,  2s.  per  stone; 
Potatos,  Is.  do.  (best)  ;  Carrots,  Ss.  to  10s.  per  cwt. ;  Peas, 
Ad.  to  bd.  per  lb.  ;  Cucumbers,  3d.  to  Gd.  each  ;  Lettuces, 
round,  6d.  to  9d.  per  dozen ;  do.,  Cos,  €d.  to  Is.  do.  ; 
Radishes,  9d.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  dozen  bunches  ;  Horse-radish, 
Is.  Gd.  per  bundle ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  lb.  ;  Beet- 
roots, 7d.  to  Sd.  per  dozen  ;  Spinach,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per 
stone ;  Rhubarb,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  cwt.  ;  Turnips,  white, 
7d.  to  9d.  per  large  bunch  ;  Broccoli,  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  per  dozen  ; 
Greens,  2s.  per  ten  dozen  ;  Asparagus,  Is.  6d.  to  5s.  p 
bunch  ;  Sytoes,  Gd.  per  bunch. 

Liverpool:  July  13.—  Average  of  the  prices  at  undernoted 
markets:— St.  John's:  Potatos,  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  Sd.  per  peck; 
Peas,  Is  2d.  to  Is.  4d.  do;  Asparagus,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per 
100 ;  Cucumbers,  4d.  to  Gd.  each  ;  Strawberries,  English, 
Gi.  to  M.  per  qt.  ;  Gooseberries,  3d.  per  lb. ;  ^Cherries,  4d. 
to  6d.  do.  ;  Apricots,  Is.  per  dozen  ;  Currants,  6d.  per  lb. ; 
do  ,  red,  Gd.  do.  ;  Grapes  home,  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  td.  do  ;  Pines, 
5s.  each ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Birkenhead  :  Potatos, 
Is.  4d.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  peck ;  Peas,  lOd.  to  Is.  4d.  do.  ;  Cucum- 
bers, 2d.  to  4d.  each  ;  Apricots,  0d.  to  Is.  per  dozen ;  Goose- 
berries, lhd.  to  3d.  per  lb.  ;  Cherries  6d.  to  Sd.  do. ;  Straw- 
berries, 4d.  to  8d.  do.  ;  Currants,  red,  6d.  do. ;  do.,  black, 
6d.  to  Sd.  do.  ;  Grapes,  English,  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  do.  ;  Mush- 
rooms, Gd.  to  Sd.  do.  North  Hay :  Potatos,  Early  Regents, 
4s.  to  5s.  per  cwt.  ;  do.,  new,  per  21  lb.,  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Gd.  ; 
Kidneys,  5s.  to  6?.  per  cwt. ;  Turnips,  Gd.  to  8d.  per  dozen 
hunches ;  Carrots,  Gd.  to  Sd.  do.  ;  Onions,  foreign,  Gj.  to 
6s.  6d.  per  cwt.  ;  Parsley,  4d.  to  5d.  per  dozen  bunches ; 
Lettuces,  Gd.  to  Sd.  per  dozen ;  Cucumbers,  Is.  to  2s.  do.; 
Cauliflowers,  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  6d.  do.;  Cabbage,  4d.  to  lOd.  do. 
Peas,  Ss.  id.  to  2s.  Od.  per  bushel. 


CORN. 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  July  9,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1S97,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

s.    d. 
27    4 

s.     d. 
36    10 

s.    d. 
+    90 

Barley         

17     4 

25      0 

+    7    S 

Oats 

18     8 

20      5 

+    1     9 

SEEDS. 

London:  July  13.—Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
write,  that  as  was  expected,  to-day's  seed-market  was 
thinly  attended,  and  presented  no  feature  either  of  interest 
or  novelty.  Some  of  the  samples  which  come  to  hand  of  the 
new  French  Trifolium  show  disappointing  quality.  Occasional 
small  sowing  orders  drop  in  for  Mustard  and  Rapeseed.  As 
regards  Clover-seed  there  is  no  business  passing,  whilst  for 


Birdseeds  the  sale  is  also  meagre.  Jue  Peas  and  Haricot 
Beans  move  off  slowly  on  former  terms  ;  Buckwheat  is 
dearer.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  gives  the  imports  of 
Clover  and  Grass-seeds  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  as  219,869  cwts.,  value  £424,235, 
as  against  17S.29S  cwts.,  value  £361,594,  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1S97. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 

Herd  Bros.,  Penrith— Bulbs. 

J.  M.  Thorbdrn  <fc  Co  .New  York,  U.S.  A — Preliminary  Trade 

List  of  American  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds,  &c. 
The  Tokio  Nurseries  Co.,  Japan— Japanese  Bulbs,  &c. 
Rovelli    Frerks,    Pallanza,    Italy— Seeds    of    Conifer  and 

Hardy  Trees,  Arc. 
Fred.  C  Smith,  Yalumba,  Angaston,  S.  Australia— Seeds,  &c. 


Enquiry. 


"  He  that  questiontth  much  shall  learn  much. — Bacos." 
Can  any  reader  give  me  any  information  as  to  the 

plant  to  which  the  term  "  Lily  of  Jorrow  "  is  applied  ? 

The  plant  is  described  as  being  a  native  of  the  back 

woods  of  America,  and  as  having  a  flower  of  a  blue 

colour,  and  highly  scented.    Tt. 


mlorrMpowknti 


A  Situation  on  a  Tea  or  Coffee  growing  Estate  : 
Scotchman.  We  do  not  know  a  better  way  of 
obtaining  the  situation  you  require  than  to  advertise 
in  the  Times,  Times  of  India,  Ceylon  Advertiser 
(published  in  Colombo),  or  the  Planter's  Gazette, 
published  at  32,  Fenchurch  Street. 

A  Sweet  Bhiar  Maze  :  A.  R.  It  would  be  advis- 
able to  employ  Btakes,  say,  of  half-inch  round  bar 
iron.  If  the  plauts  are  closely  cut-in  annually,  as 
they  must  be,  an  almost  impenetrable  hedge  will 
grow  up.  Longitudinal  wires  might  be  stretched 
from  stake  to  stake,  to  which  the  growths  might  be 
fastened. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  with  Yellow  Leaves  : 
Anxious.  It  may  be  rust  due  to  a  fungus.  Kindly 
forward  a  few  leaves  for  inspection. 

Canterbury  Bell  :  Bertram  Jones. — The  kind  of 
Hose  -  in  -  Hose  flower,  erroneously  called  a 
"  double  "-flowered  variety,  is  now  become  in 
a  great  measure  constant,  and  seeds  from  trust- 
worthy sources  can  be  guaranteed  to  produce 
a  very  large  percentage  of  plants  bearing  flowers  of 
this  description. 

Carnation  :  H.  &  S.  Your  Carnation  is  most  beau- 
tiful. We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  one  so 
clear  and  bright  a  rose  colour.  The  petals  are 
large,  and  good  form  also,  but  being  not  too  nume- 
rous, the  calyx  does  not  split. 

Correction— Bath  Show.  The  medal  for  the  best 
Tea  Rose  in  the  Amateur's  Classes  was  won  by 
Mr.  A.  Rill  Gray  with  Maman  Coehet,  and  not 
with  Hybrid  Tea  Caroline  Testout,  as  was  un- 
fortunately stated  in  our  report  of  the  same. 

Figs  :  E.  S.  0.  The  affected  fruits  are  tho  result  of 
check  from  some  means.  Probably  there  has  been 
insufficient  care  exercised  in  the  matter  of  venti- 
lation during  the  cold  winds  a  fortnight  ago.  All 
you  can  do  is  to  prevent  any  check  occurring  to 
the  trees. 

Fruit  Trees  on  a  Wall  :  E.  M.  ft  The  shoots 
are  infested  with  aphis,  that  can  be  annihilated  by 
spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion,  or  with  tobacco- 
water,  or  Quassia- water,  in  which  a  little  soft-soap 
is  dissolved.  Probably  several  applications  at 
short  intervals  will  be  necessary. 

Fruit-Tree  Planting,  &c.  :  Hortus. — The  quin- 
cunx method  is  the  best,  letting  the  trees  stand  at 
an  equal  distance  apart.  Garden  crops  and  bush 
fruit  should  be  planted  in  lines  running  north  by 
south. 

Garden  :  H.  K.  G.  A  piece  of  land,  partly  i-haded  by 
big  trees,  and  only  measuring  b'3  square  rods, 
would  not  supply  an  establishment  of  twelve  per- 
sons throughout  the  year  with  vegetables  and 
salads,  although  it  might,  if  continuously  cropped, 
afford  what  was  wanted  exoluBive  of  Peas,  Potatos, 
and  Asparagus. 


Grapes  on  a  Recently- removed  Vine  :  Regular 
Most  of  the  bunches  should  be  removed,  as  to 
retain  them  would  have  a  detrimental  effect  upon 
the  Vine. 

Insect  Feeding  on  Aphis:  J.  S.  &  Sons.  The 
larvaj  of  the  Ladybird — Coccinella  ocelata. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Corre  spondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  reqiie&tcel  to  be  so  good  as  to  considt 
the  following  number. — J.  M.  D.  Spirsa  pruni- 
folia  fl.-pleno,  and  S.  hypericifolia,  small  leaves. — 
J.  Wood,  Kirhstall.  Ageratum  conyzoides,  appa- 
rently artificially  scented  with  "Cherry  blossom." 
N.  E.  B. — F.  F.  Probably  an  Alpinia  or  Hedjchium, 
send  when  in  flower;  2,  Arundinaria  (Bambusa) 
Simoni  aurea  ;  3,  Colutea  arborescens. — R.  N.  II. 
The  spotted  flower  is  a  form  of  Odontoglossum 
Andersonianum  ;  the  brown,  Oncidium  pratextum. 
Both  are  good  varieties.  —  IV.  T.  B.  1,  Pteris 
Adiantoides  ;  2,  Lastrea  filix-mas  var.  ;  3,  Lygo- 
dium  japonicum  (scandens)  ;  4,  Selaginella  Wilde- 
novii;  5,  Asplenium  viviparum ;  6,  Inula  glandu- 
losa  ;  7,  Hemerocallis  flava.  —  Young  Gardener. 
1,  Adiantum  coucinnum  latum  ;  2,  Woodwardia 
radicans ;  5,  Magnolia  Lenne  ;  6,  Polemonium 
coeruleum,  white  form ;  7,  Valeriana  officinalis. 
We  cannot  name  the  garden  vaiieties  of 
Begonia.  —  W.  T.  Hyoscyamus  niger  (common 
Henbane,  and  decidedly  poisonous). — A.  Ophrys 
apifera.  —  W.  T.  Tofaaeyour  Roses  it  is  neces- 
sary they  should  be  compared  with  a  true  collection. 
Send  them  to  some  Rose  nurseryman. — L.  P. 
Prunella  vulgaris  ;  1,  Aira  eiryophylea  ;  2,  Agrostis 
alba  ;  3,  [Bromus  sterilis ;  4,  Holcus  lanatus  ;  5, 
Avena  flavescens  ;  6,  Pea  nemoralis  ;  7,  Arrhena- 
therum  avenaceum. — J.  E.  C.  Pyrus  Aria,  white 
Beam  ;  Campanula  pcrsicifolia  ;  Campanula  lati- 
folia. — 67.  B,  Belladonna  Lily,  Amaryllis  Bella- 
donna.— Secmuel  Ray.  Alonsoa  incifa,  so  far  as  we 
can  tell  from  a  shrivelled  scrap. — ft  A.  B  1,  Inula 
helenium ;  2,  Centaurea  montana ;  3,  Coreopsis 
latifolia  ;  4,  Orchis  maculata  ;  5,  Lythrum 
salicaria. 

Pear  Leaves  with  Orange  -  coloured  Sfots  : 
W.  R.  O.  The  rust  fungus,  Stigmatea  Mespili. 
The  remedy  recommended  for  other  minute  species 
of  fungi,  viz.,  sulphide  of  potassium  or  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  often  mentioned  in  recent 
issues  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  may  be  used.  If 
nothing  be  done,  the  spots  will  coalesce,  and  the 
leaves  turn  brown  and  fall  off.  All  the  fallen 
leaves  should  be  collected  and  burned. 

Purple  Beech  :  In  Doubt.  The  leaves  are  infested 
with  chermes,  and  we  fear  there  is  no  method 
known  by  which  a  large  tree  can  be  cleared  of  the 
lice,  unless  you  could  waBh  it  with  a  fire-engine, 
using  tobacco-water  mixed  with  strong  soap-suds. 
The  ants  you  notice  come  for  the  honey-dew,  the 
exudations  of  the  chermes.  Lett  alone,  the  mites 
may  kill  the  tree. 

Removal  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Saleable  Plants 
by  Nurserymen,  &c.  :  G.  B.  No  new  Act  of  ' 
Parliament.  The  trader  is  allowed  to  remove  all 
saleable  stock,  but  auythiug  larger  than  thiB  can  be 
claimed  by  the  landlord  if  no  agreement  exists  to 
the  contrary.  He  is  also  allowed  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  in  which  to  shift  the  plants,  whieli 
is  decided  by  the  trade  custom  of  the  locality. 

Seeds  and  Plants  at  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  : 
Amateur.  We  are  unable  to  answer  your  enquiries. 
The  species  of  Lilies  named  in  your  note  are 
suitable  for  the  greenhouse  or  the  open  air. 

Twelve  Varieties  of  Pears  Suitable  for  the 
Non  i  :  W.  H.  B.  Jargonelle,  Beurre  d'Amanlis, 
Loui  e  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Marie 
Louise,  Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre'  d'Aremberg,  Winter 
Nelis,  Easter  Beurre,  Glout  Morceaux,  Doyenne 
d'Ete,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Swan's  Egg. 

Communications  Received:  G.  H.  R. — H.  H.  D. — T.  B. — 

— W.  H.  W.— J.  L.— E.  G.  H.— W.  B.— Hans  R.  W.— J.  A.— 

W.  B.  Crump.— F.   W.  B.-G.  Woodward.— H.  C— B.  C, 

South  Shields.— B.  S.  H.— C.  W.— W.  S.,  Exmouth.-W.  L. 

— E.  Stewart.— A.  J.  L. 


CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULATION 

of  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 
Important  to  Advertisers. — The  Publisher  has  the  eatiefao. 

Hon  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the  "Gardeners' 
Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  paper, 

MORE   THAN    DOUBLED, 
and  that  it  continues  to  increase  weekly. 

Advertisers  arc  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classics  ok  Gardeners 
and  Garoen-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  a^d  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  it 
vreserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 
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QUAINT    CONCEITS    IN    OLD 

HERRALS. 
TTAVING  had  occasion  to  study  old  herbals 
in  connection  with  transcriptions  from 
MSS.  of  medical  works  of  the  fourteenth 
Century,  about  to  be  published,  I  thought  a 
few  odd  descriptions,  &c,  might  interest  readers 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  I  have,  e.g.,  an 
Italian  herbal  by  Castore  Durante,  163(3  A.D., 
published  j  ust  thirty-nine  years  after  Gerardo's, 
in  1597.  Each  plant  has  its  peculiarities  re- 
corded in  Latin  hexameters,  but  the  "  form," 
"place,"  "  quality,"  &c,  are  in  Italian.  The 
plants  are  arranged  alphabetically,  each  having 
a  curious  little  woodcut  adjoined.  The  following 
are  a  few  taken  as  examples  : — 

Amonimtjs. — This  appears  to  be  Oxalis  sensi- 
tiva.  A  hand  is  represented  as  grasping  a  leaf, 
which  has  crumpled  itself  up.  "  Wonderful  is 
the  nature  of  this  plant ;  if  touched  by  the 
hand,  the  leaf,  which  is  like  the  Polypody, 
immediately  withdraws  itself.  It  comes  from 
Malavar." 

Arbor  tristis. — "  There  was  a  nymph  who 
loved  the  sun,  but  complained  that  he  preferred 
another ;  overcome  with  chagrin,  she  adopted 
the  form  of  a  tree,  which  flowered  only  at 
night,  so  that  the  sun  should  never  see  the 
blossoms.  The  llower  is  yellow,  and  a  water 
distilled  from  it  is  good  for  the  eyes."  The 
illustration  is  that  of  a  Stinging-nettle,  the 
main  trunk  issues  out  of  the  nape  of  the  nymph's 
ueck,  while  her  arms  form  two  side,  leafy 
branches.  Her  legs  form  a  sort  of  divided 
tiunk,  the  feet  having  turned  into  roots.  The 
moon  and  stars  are  above  in  a  cloudy  sky. 

Baaras. — In  Daubeny's  Roman  Husbandry 
there  is  a  reproduction  of  a  drawing  of  the 
Mandrake,  attached  to  the  Vienna  MS.  of 
Dioscorides'  writings,  of  the  fifth  century.  In 
it  the  Goddess  of  Discovery  is  telling  him  how 
this  plant  is  to  be  got.  She  is  offering  him 
one,  having  a  crown  of  foliage  above,  with  a 
human  body  below ;  with  her  left  hand  she 
points  to  a  dog  with  a  twisted  tail,  writhing  on 
the  ground  in  the  last  agony  of  death.  Josephus 
tells  us  how  the  Mandrake  was  extracted  ;  and 
our  present  author  supplies  a  drawing  of  the 
actual  process.  He  first  describes  the  "  Baaias  " 
as  "  having  leaves  like  flames,  which  shine  in 
the  evening  like  a  brilliant  star.  The  root  can- 
not be  extracted  by  mere  strength,  for  it  retires 
into  the  ground  if  any  one  tries  to  pull  it  up." 
To  obtain  it,  the  plant  must  first  be  dosed  with 
what  must  not  be  written  for  eyes  polite.  You 
must  tie  the  tail  of  your  dog  to  the  crown. 
"  The  faithful  animal,  who  will  follow  his 
master  through  fire  and  swords,  rushes  after 
him,  and  so  drags  the  plant  out  of  the  ground  ; 
but  alas !  he  breathes  his  last ;  however,  he  has 
saved  his  master  from  every  danger,  for  who- 
ever is   vexed  with  a  demon  and   cannot   be 


healed  by  human  skill,  let  the  root  be  placed 
upon  him,  and  the  demon  will  go." 

The  author  adds  : — "  Some  impostors  have 
falsely  attributed  all  these  things  to  the  Man- 
drake, by  whom  the  whole  world  is  deceived." 
But  if  Baaras  be  not  the  Mandrake,  what  was 
it  ?  The  Mandrake  itself  is  elsewhere  described, 
but  nothing  peculiar  is  said  about  it. 

Lunaria  minor. — This  appears  to  be  Hippo- 
crepis,  or  some  other  leguminous  herb,  with 
horseshoe-like  divisions  to  the  pod .  Perspective  is 
not  regarded  in  these  illustrations,  for  a  horse  in 
tho  foreground  is  prancing  about,  having  cast 
two  fore-shoes ;  but  the  herb  is  drawn  just  four 
times  its  height !  The  peculiarity  of  this  little 
herb  was,  that  it  made  horses  shed  their  shoes. 

Job's  Tears. — "A  wonderful  plant,  which 
sheds  tears,  and  supplies  us  with  chaplets  (i.e., 
rosaries)  for  praying  with.  Hence  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Powers  can  be  invoked  by  our 
vows  and  prayers,  accompanied  with  these 
tears  ! " 

Siliquastrum. — "  This  has  the  name  of  Judas, 
and  also  the  name  of  Love.  No  part  of  the  treo 
is  used  in  medicine."  The  illustration  gives  a 
stump  (for  brevity)  bearing  one  bough,  with 
leaves  and  pods  ;  and  another  bough,  cut  short, 
having  Judas  himself  suspended  thereon. 

Smilace. — "  The  Yew  has  deadly  poison.  It 
will  become  harmless  if  a  brass-nail  be  driven 
into  its  trunk  ;  otherwise,  it  will  kill  any- 
one who  dares  sleep  under  its  shade.  It 
kills  mice  and  oxen  with  its  vapour.  If  you 
should  eat  out  of  vessels  made  of  it,  you 
will  run  terrible  risks.  It  chills  the  whole 
body,  and  chokes  those  drinking,  although  it 
is  a  '  hot '  plant."  The  drawing  shows  a  man 
with  a  sword  and  a  matchlock  gun,  recumbent 
beneath,  but  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead  is  not 
apparent. 

In  an  appendix  of  nineteen  pages,  each  having 
six  illustrations,  with  names  only,  there  occurs, 
"The  tree  with  the  walking  leaves."  This  is  a 
tree  with  large  boughs,  covered  with  oval  cre- 
nated  leaves,  having  what  look  like  insects'  legs 
at  the  creuatures,  two  on  each  side,  i.e.,  in  four 
places.  One  leaf  is  falling  from  the  tree.  It  is 
evidently  Bryophylluui  calycinum,  and  what 
the  writer  supposed  to  be  legs  are  tufts  of  roots 
where  it  has  struck  in  the  ground ;  not  knowing 
what  to  make  of  it,  his  fancy  has  depicted  it  as  a 
tree  with  every  leaf  rooting.  Another  illustra- 
tion is  that  of  the  Barnacle  Goose  tree,  not 
unlike  Gerarde's  well-known  figure.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  illustrations  of  this  are 
found  in  ancient  Crete,  showing  transitions 
from  the  typical  barnacle  birds,  the  interme- 
diary ones  having  wings  coming  out  of  the 
back,  such  corresponding  to  the  branchi;e  of 
the  barnacle.  M.  Costantin  has  figured  this  in 
his  late  work,  Les  Vegetaux  et  les  Milieux 
Cosmitjues,  p.  280.  It  shows  the  extremo 
antiquity  of  this  curious  delusion. 

Going  back  to  the  fourteenth  century,  there 
was  then  a  prevalent  idea  that  worms  corroded 
the  teeth.  The  remedy  was  to  put  seed  of 
Henbane  and  Leeks  on  a  hot  tilestone,  and 
conduct  the  smoke  through  a  pipe  into  the 
mouth,  when  the  worms  would  fall  out.  (lo- 
rarde,  writing  250  years  afterwards,  says : — 
"  Mountibancke  tooth  drawers  runne  about  the 
countrey,  for  to  cause  woormes  to  come  forth  of 
men's  teeth  by  burning  it  (seed  of  henbane),  in 
a  chafing  dish  with  coles  .  .  .  but  some  craftie 
companions  to  gaine  money,  convey  small  lute 
strings  into  the  water,  perswading  the  patient 
that  they  came  out  of  his  mouth."  The  curious 
fact  is   that  Chinese  female  itinerant  dentists 


extract  worms  at  the  present  day  ;  which,  how- 
ever, they  have  previously  concealed  under 
their  long  nails.  Their  fee  depends  upon  the 
number  of  worms  extracted  ! 

One  more  remedy,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
For  easy  parturition: — "Say  'Quicunquo  vult' 
(i.e.,  the  Athanasian  Creed)  throe  times,  and  all 
the  Psalms  over  her,  and  " — all  will  go  well ! 
George  Henslow. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 

— ♦ — 

METHOD  OF  CULTIVATING  ORCHIDS. 

The  Chronique  Orchidienne  for  February,  compiled 
by  M.  Cogniaux  for  his  Dictionnaire  Iconographique, 
contains  a  paper  by  M.  Otto  Ballif  upon  growing 
epiphytic  Orchids  iu  leaf-mould,  as  practised  so  suc- 
cessfully by  M.  de  Langhe  -  Vervaene  of  Brussels. 
Plants  so  cultivated  flourish  so  exuberantly  that  a 
few  details  as  to  their  treatment  will,  it  is  thought, 
prove  acceptable,  as,  hitherto,  certain  Brazilian  species 
of  Oneidium,  for  instance,  have  gradually  degenerated 
when  grown  in  ordinary  soil  for  three  or  four  years. 

"  Those  who  desire  to  try  the  experiment  should 
select  newly-imported  Orchids,  which  can  be  imme- 
diately repotted  in  this  leaf-mould.  A  single  and 
large  "crock"  is  sufficient  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot ; 
the  plant  is  set  on  a  little  mound,  but  the  earth  must 
not  be  too  much  heaped  up — on  the  surface  all  that 
is  necessary  is  a  light  layer  of  chopped  live  sphagnum. 
This  sphagnum,  which  must  be  kept  alive  on  the 
surface  of  the  pots,  serves  to  indicate  the  moist  or 
dry  state  of  the  compost,  and  to  prevent  the  entrance 
to  the  Boil  of  other  mosses  or  fungi  which  spoil  the 
appearance  of  plants  and  prevents  the  air  from  easily 
penetrating  to  the  roots  in  the  middle  of  the  pots. 
The  earth  used  in  repotting  these  Orchids  should  not 
be  sifted,  it  should  be  quite  consomme  a  point,  that  is 
to  say,  it  should  contain  no  newly-fallen  or  in- 
sufficiently rotted  leaves. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  soil  in 
which  M.  De  Langhe-Vervaeno  repots  Orchids  sub- 
mitted to  this  mode  of  treatment.  It  consists  of 
about  30  per  cent,  of  Oak-leaves,  15  per  cent,  of 
Hornbeam-leaves,  15  per  cent,  of  Alder-leaves,  15  per 
cent,  of  Ash-leaves,  15  per  cent,  of  Beech-leaves,  and 
10  per  cent,  of  coarse  white  sand. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  any  exact  formula  for 
this  or  that  genus  of  Orchids,  fur  the  good  reason 
that  it  is  not  purposed  to  deal  with  ouo  special  genus, 
but  with  a  collection  of  various  sorts,  the  needs  of 
which  may  not  be  precisely  the  same  as  regards 
nutrition. 

The  principal  oare  devoted  to  Orchids  submitted 
to  this  mode  of  culture  is  to  keep  them  in  a 
position  favourable  to  their  growth,  and  to  be 
very  careful  about  watering.  By  the  use  of  slight 
immersion  sparingly  employed  over  the  plants,  the 
growth  of  the  sphagnum  with  which  all  the  Orchids 
are  covered  is  well  maiutained,  thus  the  sandy  leaf- 
mould  which  serves  as  compost  is  kept  slightly  damp 
only,  for  excessive  moisture  is  iu  this  case  to  be 
avoided,  as  it  would  have  a  deleteiious  influence  on 
the  health  of  the  roots. 

A  New  British  Orchis. 

About  the  end  of  June,  a  friend  on  a  visit  in  the 
Highlands,  sent  me  for  identification  an  Orchis  he 
found  near  Arisaig  in  Inverness-shire,  which  he  recog- 
nised as  resembling  Habenaria  conopsea,  but  differing 
from  it,  especially  in  the  spur  of  the  flower,  which 
was  much  shorter ;  he  also  noticed  that  it  was 
even  more  fragrant.  As  I  did  not  know  it,  I  for- 
warded it  to  my  son,  who  is  well  up  in  the  native 
flora.  It  was  new  to  him,  too,  and  he  asked  if  more 
specimens  could  be  obtiiced.  With  some  difficulty, 
as  the  flowering  was  then  over,  two  more  were  found. 
After  comparison  in  the  Kew  herbarium,  the  Orchis 
is  believed  to  be  Habenaria  odoratissima  (Kiehard),  a 
species  native  on  mountains  in  France  and  Germany, 
but  not  before  known  as  British.  The  spot  where  it 
was  found  is  within  half-amile  of  the  sea,  and 
probably  not  more  than  100  feet  above  it.  C.  Wolley 
Dod,  Edge  Ball,  Malpas. 
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The  Rosary. 


BRITISH  ROSES  OF  RECENT  ORIGIN. 

Of  the  many  fine  Roses  which  have  recently  been 
raised  by  eminent  British  rosarians,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  has  come  from  Aberdeen.  The  Messrs. 
Cocker,  who  have  already  distinguished  themselves 
as  the  raisers  of  Duchess  of  York  and  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Fife,  have  given  us  a  new  Rose  of  the 
greatest  attractiveness,  bearing  the  name  of  Mrs. 
James  Ccekfr,  which  I  have  at  present  in  full  bloom 
in  my  garden,  and  which  1  think  is  likely  to  prove  a 
very  great  acquisition.  Its  colour  is  a  beautiful 
shade  of  pink,  and  the  flower  is  exceedingly  massive, 
and  very  full.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  attractive 
variety,  whether  as  regards  form  or  complexion,  than 
either  Mabel  Morrison  or  Mrs.  John  Laiug,  from 
which  Roses  its  attributes  have  been  derived. 
While  making  some  other  crosses  it  occurred  to 
the  Messrs.  Cocker  that  to  cross  Mrs.  John  Laing 
with  a  white  Rose  might  have  the  effect  of 
retaining  all  the  good  qualities  of  that  re- 
markable variety,  and  at  the  same  time  alter  tho 
colour,  which  is  somewhat  too  lilacy  to  be  very  fasci- 
nating ;  in  short,  they  had  hoped  to  produce  a  white 
or  very  light  Mrs.  John  Laing,  consequently  they 
crossed  it  on  Mabel  Morrison,  the  latter  being  the 
seed  parent.  The  cross  was  successful  ;  but  there 
was  only  one  single  seed  in  the  pod,  and  the  new 
variety  is  the  produce  thereof.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  with  a  colour  akin  to,  but  finer 
than  that  of  Baroness  Rothschild,  the  parent  of 
Mabel  Morrison.  It  is  extremely  probable  that 
Mrs.  James  Cocker  may  jot  produce,  in  virtue 
of  its  origin,  a  pure  white  variety— by  sporling. 
It  must  have,  for  reasons  already  indicated,  an 
inevitable  tendency  in  this  special  direction,  quite 
as  strong,  I  should  say,  as  that  of  its  grandparent, 
the  beautiful  Baroness,  from  which  we  have  at  least 
three  white  derivatives,  viz.,  White  Baroness,  Mabel 
Morrison,  and  Meiveille  de  Lyons.  The  raisers  of 
Mrs.  James  Cocker  fully  expect  to  have  the  pleasure 
Of  seein"  it  produce  pure  white  flowers  before  it  is 
very  old ;  but  whether  or  not  those  hopes  are 
realised,  they  may,  in  the  meantime,  feel  assured 
that  they  have  produced  a  valuable  variety,  which, 
besides  being  an  ornament  to  the  garden,  is  likely  to 
prove,  by  reason  of  its  colour  and  absolutely  perfect 
form,  of  service  for  exhibition. 

Another  fine  Rose,  belonging  to  a  different  class,  is 
Mr.  William  Paul's  Empress  Alexandraof  Russia,  which 
also  adorns  my  garden  for  the  first  time  this  summer, 
growing  side  by  side,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  with 
Enchantress,  also  an  emanation  from  Waltham  Cross. 
They  are  both  vigorous  growers,  highly  distinctive  in 
their  colouring,  and  very  floriferous.  Waltham 
Standard,  which  appears  to  resemble  A.  K.  Williams 
in  habit  of  growth,  I  hope  to  have  in  flower  in  a  few 
dajs.  W.  Paul's  Aurora,  not  yet  introduced,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  at  Waltham  Cross,  but 
not  his  Alexandra,  which  recently  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  that  name  from  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  That  it  will  prove  itself  worthy  of 
such  a  distinguished  title  I  cannot  doubt. 

The  Messrs.  Cooling  of  Bath  have  of  late  years 
introduced  some  notable  new  varieties,  of  which 
Lawrence  is  probably  the  best ;  while  several  valuable 
Roses  for  garden  decoration  have  come  from  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Sons,  of  Cheshunt,  to  whom,  in  various 
departments,  we  owe  so  much.  The  Messrs.  Dickson, 
of  the  R  iyal  Nurseries,  Newtownards,  have  raised  of 
late  some  remarkable  Roses,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Ulster,  which  gained  last  year  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  ;  Countess  of  Caledon,  a  hybrid  Tea  of  great 
fascination,  the  colour  of  which  is  carmine-rose  ; 
Tom  Wood,  Robert  Duncan,  and  Ethel  Richardson, 
the  last- mentioned  being  flesh-white  in  complexion, 
with  large  flowers  of  finely-imbricated  form  ;  Muriel 
Orahamr ,  supposed  to  be  a  sport  from  that  highly  prolific 
variety,  Catherine  Mermet,  though  raised  elsewhere, 
was  introduced  by  the  great  Newtownards  firm  — to 
whom,  however,  we  are  primarily  indebted  for  many 
new  Roses,  to  which,  at  least  for  garden  cultivation, 


I  attach  much  more  importance.  The  value  of  a 
Rose  is  not,  after  all,  to  be  absolutely  determined  by 
its  exhibition  capabilities  ;  for,  as  a  general  rule, 
floral  productiveness  and  facility  in  flowering  are  by 
no  means  among  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
those  which  are  remarkable  for  the  dimensions  of 
individual  flowers.  David  R.  Williamson. 

Rose  Kaiserin  Acgusta  Victoria. 
For  freedom  of  flowering  this  perfect  form  of  a 
beautiful  hybrid  Tea  Rose  has  much  to  recommend 
it,  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  very  useful  market  variety. 
It  will  soon  rank  as  one  of  the  best,  as  it  is  a  flower 
that  lasts  a  long  time  when  cut  from  the  plant,  and 
bears  carriage  well.  As  illustrating  its  lasting  quali- 
ties I  need  only  mention  that  some  fine  blooms  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Spooner,  of  Arthur  Bridge,  at  our 
local  horticultural  exhibition,  held  on  the  13th  and 
14th  inst ,  which  were  cut  on  the  preceding  evening, 
were  in  very  good  condition  at  the  close  of  the  show, 
that  is,  after  they  bad  been  kept  for  two  days  in  a 
hot  tent.  It  is  distinct  from  any  other  hybrid  Tea 
in  colour,  being  of  a  creamy-white,  shaded  with 
lomon-yellow.  It  is  not  a  new  variety,  having  been 
sent  out  in  1891  by  Lnmbert  and  Reiter,  but  until 
this  last  year'or  two  scarcely  any  flowers  have  been 
noticed  in  gardens  or  at  exhibitions.  E.  8.)  Woking. 
[It  has  been  observed  in  numerous. stands  this  year. 
Ed.1 


FlG.  15. — SECTION  OF  A  magnified  male    flower  of 

WELWITSCHIA    HIRABILIS,    AFTER   HOOKER. 

(SEE   P.    68.) 


APOSPORY   IN   FERNS. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  it  is  desirable  to 
maintain  a  current  record  of  the  phenomena  observed 
in  c  mnection  with  apospory  or  the  sexual  (or  it  may  be 
asexual)  reproduction  of  Ferns,  though  the  develop- 
ment of  prothalli  upon  the  fronds,  instead  of  through 
the  spore  in  the  normal  way.  I  venture  to  send  a  few 
notes  bringing  this  record  up  to  date  so  far  as  my  and 
my  co-workers'  observations  arc  concerned.  The  first 
iustance,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  noted  upon 
an  abnormal  form  of  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium  filix- 
ficmina  var.  clarissimum,  Jones),  which  after  being 
reported  barren  for  many  years,  though  sori  were 
apparently  abundantly  produced,  was  found  capable 
of  freo  reproduction  if  the  fronds  were  layered,  tho 
apparent  sori  or  spore  heaps  then  developing  pro- 
thalli in  profusion,  which  in  their  turn  produced 
typical  plants  in  the  usual  sexual  way.  In  this  caso 
the  sporangia  were  found  by  Professor  F.  0.  Bower 
to  abort  at  an  early  stage,  the  stalk  of  the  sporan- 
gium then  producing  a  prothallus  in  lieu  of  spores. 
This  form  was  subsequently  named  by  the  writer 
soral  apospoiy,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  very  different 
type,  which  Mr.  G.  B.  Wollaston  discovered  upon 
one  of  our  Soft  Shield  Ferns  (Polystichum  angulare 
var.  pulcherrima,  Padley).  In  this  case  it  was  not 
the  sporaugium,  or  anything  connected  with  the 
Bpore,  which  produced  the  prothallus,  but  the 
extreme  tips  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  frond  itself 
elongated,  and  ran  out  into  filamentous  processes, 
which  dilated  into  prothalli.  This  typo  the  writer 
named  apical  apospory,  and  it  will  be  noted  as  fun- 
damentally different  from  soral  apospory,  appearing, 


as  it  does,  entirely  apart  from  the  normal  reproduc- 
tive site.  One  very  important  point  in  this  differ- 
ential connection,  and  which  so  far  has  not  been 
particularly  emphasised,  is  that  while  the  plants  re- 
sulting from  the  soral  prothalli  of  A.  f.-f.  clarissimum 
are  perfect  and  fairly  typical,  those  raised  from  the 
apical  prothalli  of  the  Polystichum  are  invariably 
extremely  imperfect,  being  slender  depauperate 
ragged  growths  entirely  devoid  of  symmetry  or  any 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  parent  Ferns. 
Subsequently,  in  Polystichum  it  was  found  that 
several  other  distinct  finds  of  the  same  pulcher- 
rimum  type  by  Dr.  Wills,  Mr.  Moly  (two),  and  Mrs 
Thompson  produced  prothalli  in  the  same  fashion  ; 
but  the  result  in  each  case  was  precisely  similar — 
batches  of  defective  youngsters,  and  not  a  single 
typical  plant,  resulting.  Further,  although  the 
parents  are  quite  distinct,  apart  from  the  unusually" 
long  falcate  subdivision  of  the  pinnules  which  cha- 
racterises the  pulcherrima  varieties,  the  offspring  of 
all  seem  identical  in  their  ragged  character  and  lack 
of  vigour.  Hence,  it  seems  clear  in  these  several 
cases  that  the  alienation  from  the  site  of  the  sorus, 
or  proper  reproductive  poiuts,  handicaps  the  pro- 
thallus in  its  subsequent  development  of  the  Fern 
proper. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  have  two  other 
cases  in  which  apical  apospory  is  perfectly  successful 
in  yielding  truly  typical  plants.  Lastrea  pseudo- 
mas  apospora,  as  I  have  named  it,  is  a  very  beau- 
tifully crested  form  of  the  hard  male  Fern,  raised  by 
Mr.  Cropper.  In  this  case,  under  close  culture,  all 
the  apices  develop  prothalli  freely,  and  if  only  one 
of  these  apices  be  pegged  down  under  glass  on  ste- 
rilised soil,  it  will  spread  marchautia  fashion  to  an 
unlimited  extent,  and  produce  a  multitude  of  typical 
and  perfect  plants.  These,  morever,  are  produced 
asexually,  i.e.,  apogamously,  and  it  is  a  moot  ques- 
tion, and  one  worthy  of  further  research,  how  far 
apogamy  obtains  in  all  these  cases.  The  other  case 
is  that  of  one  of  the  crispum  Hart's-tongues  (Scolo- 
pendrium  vulgare  var.  Drummoudise).  Here  we  have 
the  usually  smooth  edge  of  the  frond  of  this  species, 
running  out  into  fine  fimbriations  which,  if  layered, 
act  precisely  as  the  apical  outgrowths  of  the  Lastrea 
aforesaid.  A  prothallus  is  formed  which  is  so  proli- 
ferous that  it  spreads  ad  libitum  over  the  soil,  deve- 
loping typical  plants  in  abundance  as  it  proceeds,  but 
usually  by  sexual  action,  both  archegonia  and 
antheridia  being  formed.  The  Polystichum  prothalli 
presents  the  same  proliferous  features,  but  develop 
very  thick  fleshy  growths,  from  which  further  pro- 
thalli aro  produced  in  bunches  in  a  very  erratic 
fashion. 

I  may  here  appropriately  remark  that  the  material 
supplied  to  me  in  connection  with  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe's 
Linnean  paper,  entitled,  "  On  discoveries  resulting 
from  the  division  of  a  prothallus  of  a  variety  of  Scolo- 
pendrium  vulgare,  Sm."  (Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  Bot.,  1896, 
vol.  xxxii,  p.  529),  yielded  a  number  of  plants  which 
after,  in  the  young  stage,  bearing  archegonia  and 
antheridia  on  the  frond-tips,  developed  without  excep- 
tion into  truly  typical  S.  v.  Drummondnc,  leading 
me  to  the  presumption,  which  Mr.  Lowe  does  not 
share,  that  a  spore  of  that  variety,  itself,  as  we  have 
seen,  aposporous  on  some  fronds,  normally  fertile  on 
others,  produced  the  phenomena  he  chronicled,  and 
upon  which  I  wrote  a  supplementary  note  prior  to 
the  determination  of  tho  varietal  character. 

Here,  then,  in  S.  v.  Drunimondia;  and  L.  p.  m. 
apospora,  we  have  two  cases  where  apical  apospory  is 
as  etlectually  reproductive  as  soral.  Now,  however, 
we  come  to  a  case  where  both  apical  and  soral  apos- 
pory are  conjoined,  and  where  the  results  are  mixed. 
This  case  is  that  of  a  second  find  of  Athyrium  some- 
what similar  iu  character  to  A.  f.-f.  clarissimum,  Jones, 
and  hence  named  A.  f.-f.  clarissimum,  Bolton.  Here  we 
have  a  Fern  of  slightly  inconstant  character,  portions 
reverting  to  normal,  while  the  bulk  of  the  plant  ia 
very  finely  cut,  and  with  a  tendency  in  the  terminals 
to  twist  spirally,  and  run  out  into  filaments.  The 
original  find,  as  seen  by  the  writer,  although  abun- 
dantly aposporous  sorally,  the  backs  of  the  fronds 
being  quite  white  with  the  incipient  prothalli,  was 
not   apically   bo,   though    the   pinnje   when  layered, 
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Fig.  16.— welwitschia  :   male  and  female  cones,     (see  p.  68.) 


a.  Female  inflorescence,  showing  purplish  cones  of  the  real  size. 

b.  Male  inflorescence,  with  anthers  projecting  beyond  the  bracts. 
c  Transverse  section  of  female  cone. 

d.  Longitudinal  section  of  female  cone. 

e.  Bract  aud  perianth  of  female  flower. 

f.  Transverse  section  of  bract  and  perianth,  showing  the  seed. 

g    Oblique  view,  showing  the  bract  and  the  female  perianth,  x  2. 


h.  Portion  of  male  cone  with  bracts  and  projecting  anthers. 

j.  Plan  of  male  or  hermaphrodite  flower  with  a  bract,  two  outer  boat-like 

segments,   and  two  inner  broad  concave  segments.      The  six  stamens 

spring  from  a  membranous  tube  surrounding  an  imperfect  ovule.     (See 

also  tig.  15,  p.  62.) 
k.  One  of  the  stamens  showing  the  3-lobed  anther  opening  by  three  cracks, 

X  10. 
L.  Grains  of  pollen  magn.  300  diam. 
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developed,  both  in  my  hands  and  in  those  of  Dr. 
Stansfield,  apical  prothalli  here  and  there.  The 
soral  outgrowths,  however,  developed  so  strongly  and 
vigorously  that  in  a  very  short  time  masses  of  dark 
green  prothalli  lifted  the  layered  portions  from  the 
soil,  and  in  due  time  a  good  crop  of  plants  resulted. 
The  great  majority,  however,  were  precisely  of  the 
depauperate  skeleton-like  character  of  the  plants 
produced  by  apical  apospory  from  the  Shield  Ferns  ; 
a  few  were  fairly  representative  of  the  parent  with 
its  inconstant  features  more  or  less  in  evidence ; 
while  one,  and  one  only,  has  emerged  from  the  mob 
as  a  perfect  example  of  the  best  features,  minus  a 
fault.  This  plant  is  very  finely  anil  slenderly  cut, 
the  terminals  all  twist  spirally,  like  little  rioglets, 
which  are  subsequently  tipp'd  with  a  prothallus. 
Lite  in  the  feason,  the  froudB  being  fully  developed, 
all  the  minor  apices  expand  into  semi-transparent 
prothalli,  forming  a  fringe  of  exquisite  delicacy,  and 
uieauwkile  as  if  the  Fern  were  brimming  ov.;r  with 
fecundity,  the  backs  of  the  fronds  are  covered  with 
the  soral  form  of  saim  phenomenon  This  is  the 
latest  outcome  of  apospory,  and  seems  in  itielf  to 
form  almost  a  culmination  of  this  singular  form  of 
reproduction  in  both  its  types.  A  sister  plan'', 
neatly  as  fine  has  gone  to  Kew,  another  is  all  but 
normal,  a  fourth  is  a  ragged  abomiuation,  and  a 
fifth  is  one-half  a  fairly  typical  plant,  with  foot-loug 
fronds,  from  the  side  of  which  several  extra  vigorous 
fronds  .double  the  length  are  as  near  the  common 
Athyrium  as  can  be,  a  very  curious  and  striking 
rev.  rsicn,  owing  to  the  form  it  has  taken. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  young  stages  of 
these  aposporous  plants  is  their  intermediate  character 
between  prothallus  and  Fern  proper.  The  primary 
fronds  emerging  from  the  prothallus  are  usually 
stalked  prothalli,  thomselves  of  irregular  Herniate 
form,  so  that  the  presumed  hard-and-fast  line  between 
prothallus  and  Fern,  or  oophore  and  sporophore  is 
quite  broken  through,  and  in  these  aposporic  Ferns 
is  obviously  nevrr  firmly  established  ;  the  two  forms 
of  existence,  with  their  characteristic  cell  formation, 
alternating  even  in  the  adult  Fern,  which,  its  normal 
outline  achieved  as  a  sporophore,  alters  its  intention, 
as  it  were,  and  breaks  out  all  over  into  the  oophorio 
state. 

In  one  of  the  aposporous  Polystichums,  Professor 
Bower,  Dr.  Stansfield  (I  believe),  and  myself  detected 
soral  aposj  ory  as  well  as  apical,  but  all  attompts 
so  far  have  failed  to  produce  plants  other  than  the 
ragged,  depauperate  forms  aforesaid.  Curiously,  with 
one  exception,  and  that  a  very  Blriking  ono,  viz., 
Moly's  splendidiy  variegated  pulcherrimum,  all  the 
atosporous  Polystichurns  are  inconstant  and  apt  to 
rev  rt  to  the  normal ;  Bolton's  clarissimum  as  a  wild 
find  does  tbo  same,  S.  v.  Drummondia;  bears  two 
types  of  fronds,  one  coarsely  undulate  and  cresttd, 
with  plain  normal  edges  and  normal  eori,  the  other 
finely  fimbriate  and  apically  aposporous.  Hence,  the 
majority  of  the  aposporous  Ferns  are  in  an  unfixed 
or  unstable  condition,  the  minority,  consisting  of  the 
first  find  of  clarissimum  (Jones),  and  the  Lastrea  p.m. 
apospora,  are  perfectly  stable,  both  in  themselves 
and  their  progeny,  ami  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
hitherto  unmentioned  case  of  Lastrea  pseudo-mas 
cristata,  a  seedling  of  which  in  the  writer's  collection 
bore  prothalli  on  its  primary  fronds,  from  which 
several  plants  of  the  typical  L.  p.-m.  cristata  resulted 
without  the  slightest  modification.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  this  variety,  known  as  the  King  of  the 
male  Ferns,  is  the  undoubted  parent  of  L.  p.-m. 
apospora  aforesaid,  and  that  it  is  a  persistently  apo- 
gamous  Fern,  the  prothalli  being  devoid  of  arche- 
gonia,  and  producing  asexual  bulbils  in  their  stead.  In 
the  case  of  A.  f  .f.  clarissimum,  Bulton,  selected  culture 
through  apospory  has  yielded  us  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  curious  Ferns  existing,  demonstrating 
tbat  the  spore  is  not  an  essential  in  this  branch  of 
h  rticulture. 

Fina  ly,  or  almost  so,  I  may  cite  a  quite  new  and 
interestirg  development  of  what  is  believed  to  be 
apospory  in  one  of  the  progeny  of  A.  f.-f.  acrocladon. 
This  Athyrium  is  the  extreme  firm  of  ramose  divi- 
sion, the  fronds  begin  to  branch  at  the  outset  and 
con'inue  to  do  so  until,  instead  of  the  normal  flat 


fronds  and  a  shuttlecock  arrangemont  thereof,  we 
have  a  ball  of  finely  comminuted  moss-like  vegetation. 
Spares  are  rarely  produced,  but  the  opportunity  of 
their  appearance  has  been  seized,  and  a  plant  called 
unco-glomeratum  has  resulted,  which  far  and  away 
excels  the  parent  in  ramoseness  and  ultimate  minute- 
ness of  division.  I  recently  Eaw  this  plant,  anl  it 
resembles  a  ball  of  velvety  moss  some  9  or  10  inches 
over.  The  capacity  for  division  seems  endless,  and  if 
pieces  be  cut  off  and  treated  as  close  cultures,  the 
division  continues — aud  here  comes  the  point :  in  one 
case  shown  ma  by  Dr.  Stansfi.ld,  they  had  finished 
up  as  prothalli  pure  and  simple.  Last  case  of  all, 
before  I  draw  a  conclusion  :  Messrs.  Birkenhead  ex- 
hibited at  tl  e  Temple  Show  in  May  last,  a  beautiful 
plumose  form  of  Shield  Fern,  P.  a.  plumosissimum. 
Iu  this  moot  of  the  ultimate  divisions  having  com- 
pleted their  normal  growth,  form  long  liuguifornr 
extensions  with  cordate  tips.  These  struck  me  as 
indicative  of  apospory,  though  the  usual  previous 
filiform  extension  was  abs  nt ;  and  being  kindly  pro- 
vided with  material,  I  laid  it  down,  and  at  this 
mom'  nt  of  writing  can  report  that  from  the  inferior 
surface  of  these  extensions,  horn-like  excrescences 
aro  protruding,  which  I  anticipate  are  incipient  pro- 
thalli, but  iu  aoy  case  are  something  altogether  new 
in  character,  and  will  be  reported  upon  later. 

To  sum  up,  the  general  outcome  ol  my  own  observa- 
tions and  those  of  others  in  this  connection  is,  that 
excessively  fine  division  of  the  Fern  fronds  leads  to  re- 
sumption of  the  prothallus  form  at  the  terminal  points, 
and  as  such  fine  division  is  usually  correlated  with 
sterility  as  regards  spores,  the  facuby  of  reproduction 
seems  to  fiud  in  this  way  an  abnormal  outlet.  This  re- 
fere,  of  course,  to  apical  apospory  alone ;  soral  apospory 
is  due  to  some  check  upon  the  normal  development 
of  the  sorus,  which  of  itself  finds  another  way  of 
effecting  the  reproductive  object.  The  two  classes 
are  in  this  way  quite  distinct,  and  iu  the  case  of  A.  f.-f. 
clarissimum,  Bolton,  even  the  coarse  and  nearly  normal 
fronels  bear  aposporous  outgrowths,  instead  of  sori 
proper,  while  previous  fine  division  must  apparently 
precede  the  apical  type  of  prothallus  formation. 
Chas.  T.  Drucry,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


A    MODEL    NORTHUMBERLAND 

GARDEN. 

Peobably  no  two  persons  would  apply  the  same 
laudatory  terms  in  describing  the  remarkable  garden 
of  Mr.  Geo.  Cooke,  Stanley  Vale,  Wylam,  a  retired 
professional  gardener,  who  makes  his  chief  pleasure 
in  this  life  the  perfection  of  his  original  ideas  of  gar- 
dening, though  all  would  agree  that  beauty,  not  only 
in  general  effect,  but  in  esery  foot  of  the  limited 
space,  was  there  to  be  found.  The  space  surrounding 
the  house  is  no  larger  than  what  is  found  around 
some  of  the  better  class  of  suburban  villas,  yet  in  it 
are  carried  out  all  the  effects  to  be  found  in  a  well- 
planned  garden  of  many  acres,  and  thus  the  small 
gardtn  plot  is  transformed  into  a  bijou  estate,  and 
that,  too,  without  exhibiting  anything  insignificant 
— indeed  the  dwarf  in  this  case  might  be  called 
a  little  giant,  so  perfect  are  its  proportions  in 
every  detail.  Used  as  it  is,  Nature  may  be  said 
to  have  lent  herself  to  the  landscape  -  garelener, 
though  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  other  than  a 
genius,  such  as  Mr.  Cooke  undoubtedly  is,  it 
would  have  been  dubbed  a  piece  of  uneven, 
rough  ground,  of  no  use  for  garden  purposes.  But 
Mr.  Cooke  had  an  idea  of  something  novel  and  beau- 
tiful to  be  made  on  that  shelving  ground,  with  its 
little  brook  at  the  bottom  ;  and  hence  we  have  at  the 
entrance  the  little  carriage-drive  to  the  house,  and 
with  it  the  artificial  seems  to  end,  and  orderly 
natural  effects  to  reign  supreme. 

The  spaces  botween  the  different  little  plantations 
and  rockeries  are  of  smooth  velvety  grass,  and  where 
wrlks  are  necessary  they  are  of  the  same  green  turf, 
and  thus  the  green  ground-work  seems  to  combine 
the  many  beautiful  designs,  each  distinct  in  character 
from  the  other.  "What  aro  known  as  bedding-plants 
find  no  p'aca  here,  neat  growing,  and  in  a  great 
measure  dwarf  Alpines  auel  herbaceous  plants  are 
ustd.     Ou    the   higlnr  ground   the  green  walks  run 


through  beds,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  row  of  dwarf 
pyramid  fruit  trees,  the  ground  behind  them  being 
filled  with  patches  of  showy  annuals,  perennials,  and 
herbaceous  pUnt3,  most  of  them  covered  with  flowers. 
In  one  place  appears  a  patch  of  fragrant  Pinks,  in 
another  of  Pyrethrums,  and  several  other  patches  of 
showy  things  bordered  by  a  row  of  Sweet  Peas ;  further 
on  is  a  tiny  kitchen-garden  with  more  dwarf  fruits, 
and  at  the  end  a  brilliant  show  of  delicately- 
tinted  Shirley  Poppies.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  high  ground  are  two  low  saudstoce  rockeries 
partially  covered  with  various  species  of  Heather, 
and  having  a  narrow  mountain-track  between  them, 
the  rougher  background  being  clad  with  close-growing 
Cotoneasters  and  similar  trailing  shrubs.  Iu  the 
little  elell,  iu  a  steep  rough  rockery,  are  a  number  of 
hardy  Ferns,  very  naturally  planted,  and  appearing 
still  more  true  to  nature  by  the  Grasses,  Harebells, 
and  Foxgloves  which  appear  here  and  there  among 
them.  At  the  lowest  level  runs  a  narrow  brook  with 
shallow  waterfall,  and  behind  it  is  a  kind  of  wild 
garden,  in  which  are  Polygonums,  Iipilobiums,  and 
other  pretty  species,  beautiful  in  foliage  and  (lower. 
Returning  by  the  little  brook,  we  discover  another 
tiny  garden,  its  close  greensward  having  neat  clumps 
of  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  &c,  ono  bed  of  Koses 
edged  with  Violas  being  very  brilliant. 

Then,  otr  the  sloping  ground  come  a  series  of 
miniature  views  of  alpine  scenery,  its  sandstone  rocks 
being  clad  in  places  by  3  or  4  feet  patches  of  Mouu- 
tain  Thyme,  Saxtfraga  oppositifolia,  and  other  alpines 
which  grow  carpet  fashion  on  the  ground  and  rocks. 
Through  these  carpets  in  places  appear  patches  of  the 
many  kinds  of  alpine  Pinks,  Androsaces,  flowering 
SeJums,  and  other  pretty  flowers,  and  everywhere 
appear  the  bright  colours  of  the  alpine  Campauulas. 
Saxifrages,  aud  Rock  Roses,  and  in  the  larger  spaces 
Lilies,  Iris,  Oenotheras,  &c.  Between  the  rocks  is 
a  little,  irregular,  stone-edged  pond  in  which  are 
flowering  Nymphsea  alba,  Aponogeton  distachyum, 
Ranunculus  acpaatilis,  and  other  water  plants,  the 
rock  behind  being  bright  with  tufts  of  Thjmus 
serpyllus  coccineus,  and  other  tufted  herbaceous 
plants  ;  and  all  around  appear  pretty  plants  very 
cleverly  disposed  for  affording  a  natural  effect.  The 
Conifers  and  other  trees  are  in  keeping  with  the  neat 
form  of  the  garden,  the  knife  being  freely  used  to 
keep  each  in  its  proper  place. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  this  bijou-garden,  but, 
its  genial  owner  who  eloubtleso  knows  every  plant  in 
the  place,  and  cares  for  all  with  equal  zeal  and  pleasure 
is  always  pleased  to  show  it  to  anyone  who  is  really 
interested  in  gardening,  aud  is  not  a  mere  curiosity 
hunter.  The  dwelling  has  a  pretty  conservatory  of 
bright  flowers  attached,  beyond  it  is  the  vinery,  in  front 
of  it  a  fine  lot  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  behind  it  the 
bush-fruits. 


THE  SCHIZANTHUS  AS  A  DECO- 
RATIVE PLANT. 

"R.  N.'s"  remarks,  Gardeners  Chronicle,  p.  8,  help 
to  recall  the  magnificent  displays  of  these  fine  plant) 
that  the  late  Bruce  Findlay  useel  to  make  year  after 
year  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 
His  able  and  energetic  managemerrt  of  these  fine 
gardens,  as  Curator,  and  his  rare  capacity  for 
organising  great  shows,  brought  the  be^t  of  eve.y- 
thing  to  Manchester.  And  yet  it  is  hardly  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  all  the  horticultural  world  won- 
dered almost  as  much  at  his  graceful  and  brilliant 
displays  of  Schizanthus  as  at  the  larger  white 
elephants  of  the  great  Manchester  shows.  Mr.  Bruce 
Findlay  showed  his  faith  and  confidence  in  ihese 
simple  flowers  by  filling  several  of  his  larger 
houses  with  them,  abreast  with  the  very  best  that 
the  United  Kingdom  could  show  at  these  great 
exhibitions. 

The  plants  were  grown  iu  great  numbers,  and 
to  the  highest  perfection.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
Mr.  Findlay  bloomed  the  major  portion  of  them  in  8 
or  10-inch  pots  ;  but  as  "R.  N,"  says,  they  may  be 
very  successfully  bloomed  in  6-inch  or  3'2's.  1  have 
bloomed  Schizauthus  in  6  and  in  12-inch  pots.  Iu 
the   latter,  and  iu  rich  soil,   with  careful   stopping 
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and  training,  the  plants  may  be  moulded  into  free 
and  natural  bushes,  or  pyramids  of  beauty  from  2  to 
4  feet  high.  But  they  are  more  useful  in  smaller 
sizes,  and  have  a  fairy-like  grace  of  form  and  colour 
when  trained  into  table-plants  or  ranged  in  groups 
of  colour  on  plant  stage?,  in  halls,  staircases, 
corridors,  or  window  gardens.  The  flowers  have 
great  persistency  on  the  plants,  unless  they  are 
baked  off  in  full  sunshine,  and  keep  well  when 
cut  in  baskets  or  vases  of  water,  unless  the  rooms 
are  too  hot  and  close.  There  is  little  to  be 
added  to  "  R.  N.'s  "  list  of  varieties  and  modes  of 
culture,  unless  that  by  sowing  at  the  three  different 
periods  throughout  the  spring  and  slimmer,  the  con- 
servatory   and    window-garden    might     seldom    be 


should  be  sown  in  pots  or  broad  seed-pans,  half  filled 
with  finely  broken  crocks,  and  the  less  coarse  por- 
tions of  the  siftings  of  the  loam  and  leaf-mould  used 
to  sow  the  seeds  in,  and  above  these  should  come 
the  fine  mould,  well  mixed  with  plenty  of  sharp  Bind, 
leaving  space  for  affording  water,  and  pressing  it 
firmly.  Sow  thinly  on  the  surface,  and  merely  bury 
the  seed  out  of  sight,  press  aud  smooth,  and  afford 
water  with  a  flue  rose-can.  D.  T.  F. 


OAKWOOD,    WYLAM. 

It  is  usual  to  associate  the  gardens  of  Norman  C. 
Cookson,  Esq.,  with  the  Orchids  in  the  hybridisation 
of  which  he  was  the  leading  amateur  experimenter  ; 


Fig.  17. — campanula  medium  calycanthema. 


without  these  graceful  flowers.  The  sub-variety, 
S.,Grahami  retusus,  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  all,  having  white  flowers  with  crimson  tips. 
The  pure  white  S.  candidus  is  very  welcome  with 
the  others.  S.  Hookeri  is  also  pretty,  though  it  is 
much  like  S.  Grahami.  All  the  varieties  of  S.  pinnatus, 
including  Priesti,  a  very  pure  white  form,  may  also 
be  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  may  be  sown  in  March, 
April,  and  May,  to  ensure  a  longer  succession. 

To  ensure  a  yet  earlier  flower  in  the  open,  a  first 
sowing  may  be  sown  in  warmth  in  February,  to  be 
planted  out  of  established  pots  in  May.  The  best 
season  to  sow  the  seeds  for  winter,  spring,  and  early 
summer  blooming  in  pots  are  the  months  of  August 
and  September,  raising  the  seedlings  in  a  cold  pit. 
According  to  the  number  of  plants  required,  the  see^s 


but  hardy  plants  and  shrubs  are  also  specially  cul- 
tivated in  this  pretty  Northumberland  garden,  and 
in  point  of  floral  display  have,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Orchids.  The 
gardens  occupy  the  crown  of  a  hill,  and  are  beautified 
by  sturdy  Oaks  and  other  trees,  whose  shade  is  made 
use  of  in  the  cultivation  of  shade-loving  plant?.  The 
broad  borders  beside  the  carriage-drive,  and  skirting 
the  smooth,  green  pleasure-ground,  have  large  masses 
of  various  shrubs,  Conifers,  &c,  planted  at  the  back; 
and  mingled  with  those  grown  for  their  evergreen 
foliage,^are  a  fine  selection  of  flowering-trees,  Bueh  as 
the  white  and  coloured  Crataegus,  Spiraeas,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Roses,  &c,  many  of  which  have  been,  or 
still  are,  in  great  beauty.  The  fronts  of  the  clumps 
are  planted  with  showy  herbaceous  perennials,  which 


make  a  very  fine  display  at  this  season,  especially 
the  many  species  of  Campanulas,  Phlox,  Del- 
phinium, P;eonies,  Pyrethrums,  AUtrcemerias,  and 
Antirrhinums. 

In  another  part  of  the  garden  showy  flowers,  such 
as  Gladiolus  Colvillei  alba,  Pinks,  Carnations,  English 
and  Spanish  Iris,  and  other  flowers  useful  for  cutting, 
are  grown  ;  and  in  the  lower  ground,  which  is  beau- 
tiful with  spring  flowers  early  in  the  year,  is  a  pond 
in  which  the  white  Water-Lily,  together  with  a  few 
plants  of  the  hjbrid  coloured  ones,  are  growing 
strongly,  and  the  former  in  flower.  In  the  centre  of 
the  garden  two  fine  trees  of  Copper  Beech  give  a  good 
illustration  of  the  admirable  effect  to  be  obtained  by 
planting  it  judiciously,  its  dark  foliage  being  not 
only  very  effective,  but  also  serving  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  other  trees  and  shrubs  by  contrast. 

The  Orchid  Houses, 
so  far  as  flower  is  concerned,  are  at  their  barest 
juBt  now,  though  some  few  interesting  subjects  are 
still  in  bloom,  among  them  we  noted  Sobralia  xantho- 
leuca,  Brassavola  Digbyara,  a  few  Cattleya  Mendeli, 
a  good  specimen  of  C.  labiata  Warneri,  several  plants 
of  Phaius  Humbloti,  Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  Ljelia 
tenebrosa,  and  a  nice  plant  of  Cattleya'  x  Hardyana, 
raised  from  a  similar  cross  to  that  imputed  to  the 
imported  natural  hybrid. 

The  best  examples  of  culture  at  Oakwood  are  the 
Calanthes  and  Phaio-Calauthes,  in  the  hybridising 
of  which  Mr.  Cookson  and  his  gardener,  Mr.  Wm. 
Murray,  have  both  taken  very  great  interest,  and 
evolved  many  fine  things,  the  last  new  Calanthe,  in 
the  depth  aud  richness  of  its  dark  ruby-red  tint, 
exceeding  even  the  expectation  of  the  raiser. 

Among  the  Cypripediums  many  were  in  bloom, 
especially  noteworthy  being  C.  x  Youcgiauum 
superbum,  and  a  curious  hybrid  raised  between  C. 
Stonei  and  C.  Rothschildianum,  which,  if  not 
remarkably  showy,  is  still  very  singular.  Other  good 
things  in  flower  were  a  fine  C.  Curtisii,  C.  super- 
biens,  Thunia  Marthalliana,  and  in  the  cool  house 
some  few  Odontoglossums  andJMasdevallias.  Among 
new  crosses  very  likely  to  prove  of , "great  beauty  is  a 
small  lot  of  seedlings  between  Phaius  tuberculosus 
and  Calanthe  x  Sibyl  ;  and  among  plants  usually 
deemed  difficult  to  grow  is  a  fine;example  of  Lselia 
monophylla,  sending  up  a  dozen  spikes,  and  which 
has  been  grown  at  Oakwood  for  some  years. 


CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCAN- 
THEMA. 

This  Bhowy,  large-flowered  Campanula,  familiarly 
known  in  gardens  as  the  Canterbury  Bell,  has 
long  been  popular  as  a  pot-plant  to  flower  in  early 
spring,  and  as  a  border  plant,  when  it  generally 
blooms  before  midsummer.  The  Canterbuiy  Bell 
has  been  materially  improved  in  appearance  and 
effectiveness  by  the  selection  of  a  strain  which  pro- 
duces flowers  in  which  the  calyce3  are  petaloid.  The 
accompanying  illustration  (fig.  17),  represents  such 
a  type,  the  flower  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  cup 
and  saucer.  Seeds  can  now  be  obtained  of  the 
nurserymen,  that  may  be  relied  upon  to  produce  a 
considerable  proportion  of  these  "double"  flowers, 
as  they  are  sometimes  rather  inaptly  termed. 

The  specimen  figured  was  grown  by  Mr.  Faulkner, 
a  seedsman,  of  Stocksbridge,  near  Sheffield,  and  our 
readers  will  admit  it  to  be  a  well-cultivate:!,  pro- 
fusely-flowered specimen. 


Notices  of  Books. 

Riviera    Nature    Notes.    (Manchester :   The 

Labour  Press,  Limited.) 
This  is  entitled  a  popular  account  of  the  more 
striking  plants  and  animals  of  the  Riviera  and  of  the 
maritime  Alps.  It  is  only  to  be  expected  that,  on 
opening  a  book  upon  such  a  subject  as  this,  we  should 
find  in  it  frequent  traces  of  the  work  of  Commendatore 
Thomas  Hanbury.  To  him  the  publicatiou  is  dedi- 
cated, and  under  his  supervision  it  has  been  published 
and  anno'ated. 
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The  author,  "  C.  C  ,"  explains  in  his  preface  that 
he  has  "attempted  to  make  the  subject  popular,  and 
even  amusing.  Writing  for  those  to  whom  natural 
history  is  a  recreation,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
adopt  the  serious  style  of  a  scientific  treatise."  This 
introduction  prepares  us  for  the  rather  discursive 
style  of  the  book,  wherein  anecdotes  and  "side 
issues  "  frequently  interrupt  the  subject-matter.  Yet 
there  is  so  much  to  say  about  both  the  flora  and  the 
fauna  of  so  favoured  a  region  as  the  Riviera,  that  a 
small  volume  can  at  best  but  briefly  mention  a  few  of 
the  more  important  features. 

Beginning  with  "grassy  placeB " — for  the  most 
part  quite  unlike  our  British  meadows  and  lawns — 
the  author  passes  on  to  the  Great  Reed  (Arundo 
Donax),  to  Indian  Corn,  and  to  Giant  Grasses. 

The  next  and  brief  section  is  on  Gardens  and 
Gardeners,  whence  we  are  led  to  Plants  of  Palestine, 
concerning  which  it  is  written  that  "  it  is  remarkable 
how  many  plants  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  common 
on  the  Riviera."  This  is  indeed  so  much  the  case, 
that  many  more  of  those  described  here  might  have 
been  included  under  this  heading. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  plan  "  C.  C."  has 
arranged  his  "Notes,"  since  chapters  on  poisonous 
plants,  and  Gourds  and  Pumpkins  are  divided  by 
others  dealing  with  Green  Frogs,  Mosquitos,  and 
similarly  varied  subjects.  Again,  Myrtle  and  Euca- 
lyptus, Date-palm  and  Oak,  are  separately  treated  of, 
although  there  is  a  speeial  chapter  allotted  to  Traes. 
We  do  not  mean  that  this  detracts  from  the 
interest  or  ' '  amusement "  of  the  volume,  but,  in  spite 
of  the  index,  it  certainly  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
reference.  There  is,  besides  the  lighter  reading,  some 
information  of  which  any  intending  sojourner  in  the 
Riviera  would  do  well  to  avail  himself.  We  allude 
to  such  chapters  as  those  on  Sunshine  and  Shade. 
The  interesting  chapter  on  the  Ligurians,  Peculiar 
Plants,  Rare  and  Local  Plant*,  the  Sunny  South,  and 
Flocks  and  Herds  in  Provence. 

Now  and  then  "  C.  C."  writes  more  seriously,  as 
when  he  says:  "At  the  roots  of  the  Fig-tree  you 
will  often  find  growing  either  a  clump  of  Iris  or  the 
huge  bulbs  of  the  Giant  Squill  (Urginea).  These  remain 
above  ground  :  they  are  sometimes  as  large  as  the 
head  of  a  young  child.  I  have  often  wondered  whe- 
ther the  Iris  grows  spontaneously  below  the  Fig. 
Certainly  the  Squill  is  planted  there,  for  several 
peasants  have  not  only  assured  me  that  this  is  the 
case,  but  have  given  me  the  reason  for  it.  The 
Squill,  they  say,  is  useful  to  the  Fig.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  utility,  if  such  there 
be,  is  in  some  way  connected  with  fertilisation,  or 
with  the  intricate  question  of  Caprification." 

As  said  before,  the  book  is  not  botanical  only,  but 
general  in  character,  for  though  the  major  part  of  it 
is  devoted  to  matters  connected  with  the  Riviera 
flora,  there  is  also  mention  of  the  wild  animals,  shells, 
birds,  butterflies,  and  moths,  lizards,  and  the  small 
quadrupeds.  The  "Notes"  end  with  an  account, 
by  Dr.  Allen  Sturge,  of  prehistoric  man  on  the 
Riviera. 

Among  the  illustrations  are  included,  appropriately 
enough,  views  in  the  gardens  of  La  Mortola.  There 
are  also  other  landscapes  showing  characteristic  vege- 
tation, and  many  smaller  figures  of  plants,  animals, 
&c.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  certainly  an  accept- 
able addition  to  the  local  histories  of  a  beautiful  spot  ; 
and,  indirectly,  is  yet  another  well-deserved  tribute 
to  him  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  district — to 
Conimendatore  Th.  Hanbury. 


Insects  :    Foes  and  Friends.    By  W.  Egmont 

Kirbv,  M.D.,  with  preface  by  W.  F.  Kirby, 
F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  (London  :  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co  ) 
This  is  a  useful  little  treatise,  described  in  the 
preface  as  an  English  adaptation  of  a  little  book 
which  has  had  a  large  sale  in  Germany  ;  but  the  book 
and  its  author  are  not  otherwise  mentioned  —  a 
serious  omission  even  in  a  book  which  is  professedly 
only  a  compilation.  There  is  no  table  of  contents, 
but  we  discover  that  the  insects  are  arranged  pri- 
marily into  those  which  are  injurious  to  cultivated 
plants  and  trees,  as,  A,  accordingly  as  they  attack  the 
roots  mainly  ;   b,   the  ttems  of  plants  ;    or,    c,   the 


leaves.  L'seful  insects  are  wedged  in  between  those 
that  are  known  marauders  ;  and  then  we  come  to,  D, 
insects  living  upon  flowers ;  E,  insects  living  on 
fruits  ;  then  more  useful  insects  immediately  in  front 
of  the  destructive  Bruchus  pi4. 

In  a  secondary  subdivision,  insects  injurious  to 
fruit  trees  are  alluded  to,  according  as  they  attack 
the  root--,  trunk,  foliage,  &c,  useful  inBects  again 
being  sandwiched  in  unexpectedly.  The  ins-cts 
injurious  to  Gooseberry  and  Currant-bushes  and  to 
Vines,  have  a  section  to  themselves.  Thirty  coloured 
plates,  an  English  and  a  Latin  index,  will  render  this 
book  very  serviceable,  especially  when  itB  low  price 
is  considered. 


Belgium. 


The  Ghent  Avenir  Horticole,  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Armand  de  Meulenaere,  organised  fetes  in 
celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its 
foundation.  In  addition  to  a  banquet,  on  July  10, 
during  the  Ghent  Kermesse,  a  competition  was  held 
for  decorated  facades,  balconies,  and  windows,  which 
proved  highly  successful.  On  the  same  day  there 
were  also  a  floral  parade,  cycling  competitions,  and  a 
battle  of  flowers.  Some  of  the  carriages,  decorated 
with  Orchids,  Roses,  white  Lilies,  Anthurium  Scher- 
zerianum,  or  Cornflowers,  were  much  admired.  The 
fetes  were  attended  by  M.  Braun,  Burgomaster  of 
Ghent,  and  among  the  jury  was  Mr.  R.  Silberrad,  of 
London.   Ch.  de  B. 


Colonial  Notes. 

NATAL. 

Mr.  J.  Medley  Wood  and  Mr.  Maurice  Evans  have 
commenced  the  issue  of  a  series  of  quarto  plates 
illustrative  of  the  plants  of  Natal.  The  book  is 
entitled,  Natal  Plants :  Descriptions  and  Figures  of 
Natal  Indigenous  Plants,  with  Notes  on  their  Distri- 
bution, Econ  mic  Value,  Nature,  Names,  <Lc.  The 
Natal  herbarium  at  Berea  now  contains  about  7500 
authentically -named  specimens,  so  that  with  the  aid 
of  this  book  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Etudents 
will  be  very  materially  lessened.  The  completion  of 
the  Ilora  Capensis,  which  we  may  hope  is  now  fairly 
in  view,  will  enable  a  separate  Flora  of  Natal  to  be 
readily  accomplished,  though  we  are  justified  in 
expecting  the  discovery  of  many  novelties  in  course 
of  time.  The  drawings  are  naturally  and  faithfully 
executed  by  a  born  inhabitant  of  Natal,  and  by  a  lady 
who  has  pasBed  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  the 
colony, 

The  only  thing  we  can  suggest  is,  that  in  some 
cases  the  analytical  details  are  too  small.  So  many 
bulbous  and  other  Bhowy  garden-plants  are  natives  of 
Natal,  that  we  shall  watch  with  much  interest  the 
continuation  of  this  serviceable  publication. 

Victoria. 

We  are  having  our  rainy  or  winter  season  now,  of 
which  we  stand  in  great  need.  We  have  had  very 
hot  weather  during  the  past  summer,  and  no  rain, 
or  scarcely  any,  for  six  months,  so  you  may  imagine 
how  glad  we  are  of  a  good  downpour.  I  have  not 
yet  seen  any  snow  or  ice  since  I  have  been  in  the 
colony.  I  sometimes  think  I  should  like  to  ;  it  would 
be  more  like  home  weather.  Take  it  altogether,  the 
climate  is  very  healthy  here.  As  regards  my  business, 
I  am  glad  to  say  it  has  an  upward  and  improving 
look.  And  should  we  get  Federation  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  boon  to 
every  kind  of  industry.  At  present  wo  cannot  even 
send  plants  to  either  of  the  other  colonies,  see 
annexed  newspaper  cutting  : — 

"  LAUtfCESTON,  Monday. 

The  first  prosecution  under  the  newly  framed  fruit  import 
regulations  was  heard  at  the  local  police  court  to-day,  a  well- 
known  lady  citizen  being  prosecuted  for  importing  from 
Melbourne  a  plant  which  fihe  had  taken  ashore  from  the 
steamer  Patiffna.  The  case  was  adjourned  for  a  week,  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Crown  law  officers  might  he  taken  in 
interpretation  of  the  word  '  plant."' 

B.  T.  James. 


The   Week's  Work. 

» 
THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford. 
Carnalvms  — The  layering  of  these  plants  should 
be  forthwith  commenced,  so  as  to  get  the  layers 
early  rooted  and  fit  for  planting,  and  established 
where  they  are  intended  to  flower,  or  put  into  their 
winter  quarters  early  in  the  autumn,  in  layering, 
first  strip  off  the  leaves  from  the  base  of  all  the  Btems 
that  are  to  be  operated  upon,  then,  having  scooped 
out  a  hollow  round  the  plants,  fill  it  with  a  mixture 
of  leaf-mould  and  sand,  in  which  to  root  the  layers. 
Having  done  this,  with  a  sharp  knife  make  an  up- 
ward cut  from  one  joint  to  the  other,  snd  half- 
way through  the  stem,  just  below  a  joint,  in  a 
part  that  is  of  moderate  firmness,  bending  it  till 
the  tongued  part  is  in  contact  with  the  soil,  fixing 
it  there  with  a  wooden  or  a  wire  peg,  with  the 
tongue  separated  somewhat  from  the  stem ;  and 
having  done  this,  cover  slightly  with  some  of  the 
prepared  soil,  and  so  proceed  with  all  the  layers 
from  a  plant,  finishing  off  the  Boil  level  and  flat. 
Ket  p  the  soil  moderately  moist  till  rooting  takes  place. 
In  a  month  or  five  weeks  the  layers  should  be  suffi- 
ciently rooted  to  be  severed  from  the  parent-plant. 
When  from  excessive  moisture,  dampsituation,  or  smoke 
and  fog,  Carnations  have  to  be  wintered  undfr  glass, 
then  the  layers  when  rooted  must  be  placed  in  small 
flower-pots  and  stood  out  on  a  bed  of  cod  aslaea  till 
the  time  comes  to  remove  them  to  the  cold  frames. 
Where  very  large  quantities  of  plants  are  grown,  doing 
this  involves  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  possible  in  undermanned  gardens,  and  the 
beds  and  plants  have  to  take  their  chance.  Carnation- 
beds  should  be  well  manured  and  deeply  dug,  and 
if  the  staple  is  heavy  and  retentive,  ltaf-  mould 
and  road-grit,  or  sharp  pit  or  sea-sand,  and  charred 
soil  should  be  freely  mixed  with  it.  Tbe  situa- 
tion for  the  btds  should  face  the  south,  and  it  is 
always  advisable  to  afford  thi  plants  a  change  of 
ground  each  year,  in  order  to  prevent  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  former  ;  and  continual  propagation  lrona  the 
same  stock  of  plants  is  another  cause  oi  degeneration. 
Plants  from  fresh  sources  should  also  be  introduced 
occasionally  to  avert  this.  Tne  borders  and  beds  from 
which  layers  are  taken  should  b;  afforded  one  or  two 
abundant  applications  of  water.  In  my  next  calendar 
I  will  mention  the  names  of  a  number  of  varieties  of 
recent  introduction,  which  are  acquisiti  ans. 


THE    ORCHID    HDTJ3E3. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Vandas. — Plants  of  Vanda  teres  that  have  just 
bloomed,  and  that  have  stems  of  an  inconvenient 
height,  may  be  cut  off  at  about  2  feet  from  the  top, 
and  the  tops  inserted  into  pots  which  have  been  half 
filled  with  sphagnum-moss.  Do  not  crowd  them 
together  too  thickly,  or  they  will  not  obtain  the 
necessary  amount  of  light.  Place  the  plants  in  a 
sunny  Conner  of  tlie  Mexican-house,  or  in  the  ordinary 
plant-stove,  and  well  syringe  them  overhead  several 
times  each  day.  The  scandent  habit  of  the  plant 
renders  some  amount  of  training  needful,  and  this 
should  be  done  as  often  as  needed.  The  aerial  roots 
will  soon  take  hold  of  the  sticks  if  the  plants  are 
vigorous.  V.  teres  will  grow  equally  satisfactorily 
and  bloom  well  when  trained  to  upright  Teak-rafte, 
the  raft  being  inserted  into  a  pot,  and  firmly  fixed 
with  crocks,  covering  the  draiuage  with  sphagnum- 
moss.  Old  stems  from  which  the  tops  have  been  cut 
off,  if  given  the  requisite  heat  and  moisture,  will  soon 
emit  fre3h  shootB,  and  when  these  are  about  a  foot 
long  they  may  be  severed,  and  the  stock  increased 
thereby.  The  new  Vanda  x  Mi-s  Jonquim  is  a  hybrid 
of  exquisite  beauty,  and  requires  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  as  V.  teres.  V.  Hookeriana  is  now  showing 
flower-spikes,  and  should  be  placed  in  the  hottest 
house  in  a  sunny  positkn;  spray  the  plants  fre- 
quently until  the  flowers  expaud.  V.  Kimballiana 
and  V.  Amesiana  grow  best  at  the  coolest  end  of  the 
Cattleya-house,  in  a  position  where  fresh  air  can 
circulate  freely  around  them  ;  these  species  should 
not  be  syringed  overhead,  or  the  leaves  may  become 
spotted.  Vandas  of  the  suavis  and  tricolor  group 
need  a  well-regulated  intermediate  temperature 
(esptcially  through  the  heat  of  Bummer),  a  constantly 
moist  atmosphere,  and  sufficient  water  to  keep  the 
moss  on  the  surface  fresh  and  green.  These  plants 
are  apt  to  lose  a  number  of  their  lower  leaves  at  this 
season,  but  it  is  usually  the  result  of  overflowering, 
or  of  a  very  dry,  close  atmosphere  ;  they  delight  in  an 
abundance  of  freBh  air  at  all  tim.'s. 
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Grammatophyllums. — Plants  of  G.  MeasureBianuru 
and  G.  rnultiflorum  that  have  started  to  grow  may  be 
repotted,  and  G.  Ellisii  may  also  be  afforded  fresh 
compost  immediately  the  flowers  fade.  Shallow  pans, 
with  perforated  holes  around  their  sides,  are  preferable 
to  pots  for  these  plants,  and  they  should  be  small  in 
comparison  to  the  sizes  of  the  plants.  The  best  com- 
post is  fibry  peat,  from  which  all  the  fine  soil  has  been 
Bitted,  but  a  few  pieces  of  crock  should  be  added. 
Press  the  peat  firmly  around  the  base  of  the  plant, 
and  prick  in  over  the  surface  a  few  heads  of  living 
ephagnum-moss.  Suspend  the  plants  afterwards  in 
a  warm,  shady  part  of  the  Cattleya-house,  and  give 
water  with  special  care  until  each  plant  has  become 
established.  The  safest  method  is  to  sprinkle  around 
the  edges  of  the  pan  with  a  fine  rose-pot  till  new  roots 
are  seen  through  the  holes.  When  roots  have  become 
numerous,  remove  the  plants  to  a  light  position  on 
the  north  side  of  the  hottest  division,  and  gradually 
increase  the  amount  of  water  given. 

Gateandra  devoniana  and  Ansellia  africana  are 
difficult  of  cultivation  in  many  collections.  Both 
species  are  commencing  to  root,  and  may  be  repotted 
if  necessary.  Place  them  with  the  Grammatophyl- 
lums  in  the  East  Indian-house,  and  afford  them  the 
same  kind  of  treatment. 

Temperatures. — In  the  East  Indian-house,  such 
Orchids  as  Dendrobiums,  Aerides,  PhalEenopsis, 
Calanthes,  &c,  are  now  in  full  growth,  and  an  even 
temperature  must  be  maintained  at  this  period.  Fire- 
heat  must  not  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  for  stag- 
nant and  impure  air  may  by  its  use  be  expelled. 
The  pipes  should  be  made  sufficiently  warm  to  main- 
tain a  temperature  of  about  75°  when  finishing  up 
for  the  night,  and  regulate  the  damper  so  that  the 
temperature  will  fall  about  5°  or  6°  by  morning.  If 
a  very  small  amount  of  air  be  afforded  the  last  thing 
at  night  at  the  apex  of  the  root,  it  will  further  assist 
the  circulation  of  air.  Coolness  at  night,  combined 
with  excessive  moisture,  which  accumulates  around 
the  plants  during  the  early  hours  of  the  evening,  is 
generally  the  principal  causi  of  "spot,"  eo  often 
seen  on  the  foliage  of  heat-loving  Orchids.  In  the 
Cattleya  and  intermediate-houses  the  pipes  should  be 
kept  just  lukewarm  through  the  night.  No  fire-heat  is 
needed  for  the  Odontoglostum  or  Masdevallia-houses. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House,  Herts. 
The  Strawberry. — The  layering  of  runners,  if  they 
are  required  for  fruiting  next  year,  should  be  finished 
as  soon  aB  possible,  layering  a  good  many  more  than 
the  actual  number  required,  so  as  to  have  strong 
plants  to  select  from  for  potting  ;  the  remainder  will 
be  suitable  for  forming  beds.  To  encourage  rooting, 
water  must  be  afforded  daily  in  dry  weather  ;  and 
should  the  bed  be  dry,  a  liberal  application  of  water 
will  be  very  necessary.  Examine  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves  of  the  stock-plants  for  traces  of  mildew, 
and  should  any  be  found,  mix  flowers-of  sulphur  into 
a  paste,  and  add  it  to  the  water  used,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  J-pint  to  2  gallons  of  the  latter,  stirring  it 
well  before  applying  it  with  a  syringe,  and  directing 
the  stream  on  to  the  under-side  of  the  leaves  of  both 
old  and  young  plants.  This  is  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  method  of  ridding  the  plants  of  this  fungus, 
and  if  it  be  performed  a  few  days  before  the 
young  plants  are  severed  from  the  old  ones,  they 
will  be  clean  when  potted.  The  runners  should 
be  severed  from  the  old  plants  when  their  roote 
have  permeated  the  soil  in  the  pots,  which  the 
first  layers  have  already  done.  After  severance, 
place  the  runners  in  the  shade  for  a  space  of  two 
days,  then  in  their  pots  in  which  they  are  to  fruit, 
a  32,  or  one  that  is  6  inches  in  diameter  by  inside 
measurement,  which  is  big  enough  for  early  and  late 
forcing.  Be  sure  that  the  pots  are  quite  clean  inside 
and  out  before  being  used,  and  if  they  are  new  soak 
them  in  water  for  several  minutes.  In  potting  it  is 
sufficient  if  one  stout  concave  piece  be  placed  over 
the  hole,  and  three  or  four  pieces  about  1£  inch 
square,  with  one  edge  resting  on  this,  and  a  few 
small  pieces  on  these  ;  and  to  keep  the  soil  from 
choking  the  drainage  place  a  thin  layer  of  moss  or 
fibry  matter  out  of  the  loam  used,  over  which 
sprinkle  a  pinch  of  fresh  soot.  The  best  kind  of  soil 
is  a  medium  light  pasture  loam.  If  loam  of  this  kind 
be  not  obtainable,  and  a  heavier  kind  has  to  be  used, 
it  should  be  made  lighter  by  the  addition  of  one- 
eighth  to  one-tenth  of  charrt  d  soil.  The  loam  used 
should  be  chopped  with  a  spade,  in  pieces  about  the 
size  of  pigeon's  eggs,  and  to  each  wheelbarrow-load  a 
41 -inch  flower-potful  of  fresh  soot  should  be  added,  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  it.  The  soil  should  be  in  a 
moderately  moist  condition  when  used,  and  if  it  be 


dry,  moisten  it  slightly  whilst  mixing  it.  Let  the 
potting  be  performed  with  the  aid  of  a  potting -stick, 
making  it  first  firm  before  putting  in  the  runner. 
Spread  out  the  roots  slightly,  and  bury  the  new 
plant  a  little  below  the  soil,  leaving  plenty  of  space 
for  holding  water.  The  potted  plants  may  be  stood 
on  an  area  covered  with  coal-ashes,  standing  them  close 
together,  and  affording  more  and  more  space  as  the 
leaves  extend  beyond  the  rims  of  the  pots.  The 
spot  should  be  well  exposed.  Afford  a  liberal  appli- 
cation of  water  with  a  rose-watering-can,  and  after- 
wards afford  water  to  those  that  require  any,  and 
on  fine  afternoons  use  the  syringe  with  clean 
water  among  them,  directing  it  on  to  the  under- 
side of  the  leaves.  Never  allow  runners  to  grow. 
Good  varieties  for  forcing  are  Royal  Sovereign,  Vicom- 
tesse  H.  de  Thury,  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  President ;  and 
for  late  use  British  Queen.  This  year,  late  in  the 
season,  I  gave  a  limited  trial  to  the  new  Countess,  a 
variety  I  was  much  pleased  with. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 
Celery. — Much  attention  Bhould  be  given  to  these 
plants,  so  as  to  maintain  growth  in  them  without  a 
check,  by  keeping  the  soil  always  moist,  and  stirring 
its  surface  at  frequent  intervals.  The  latest  crops 
should  be  planted  without  delay,  affording  the  soil  in 
the  trenches  if  dry  a  copious  application  of  water 
previous  to  putting  out  the  plants. 

Early  Potatos.— When  the  topa  get  yellow,  lift  the 
crop,  and  do  not  wait  till  the  shaws  die  down. 
Having  dug  up  the  tubers  spread  them  out  in  a  shed 
on  some  garden-mats  till  the  skin  getB  hardened,  then 
store  them,  keeping  a  sufficient  number  for  sets  apart 
from  the  rest.  Should  new  Potatos  be  in  demand 
during  the  autumn,  plant  any  of  the  quicker  growing 
varieties  on  a  warm  border. 

Endive. — The  plants  raised  from  seeds  which  were 
sown  in  June,  will  now  be  large  enough  to  transplant 
on  a  moderately  rich,  not  over-warm  Bpot,  afford- 
ing water,  and  shading  them  from  strong  sunshine  till 
growth  begins  anew.  Seeds  of  the  green  curled, 
white  curled,  and  small  or  large  Batavian  Endives, 
may  be  made  thinly  in  lines  or  broadcast  in  beds, 
protecting  the  same  from  the  birds  ;  and  if  the  weather 
be  hot  and  dry,  covering  the  seed-beds  with  mats  till 
germination  has  taken  place,  but  not  a  day  longer. 

French  Beans. — A  small  sowing  of  quick-podding, 
dwarf-growing  early  varieties  may  be  made  on  a 
south  border,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  protection 
may,  if  necessary,  be  afforded  them  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October. 

Runner  Beans. — The  rows  or  circles  of  these  Beans 
will,  in  light  soils,  stand  in  need  of  water  at  the 
root ;  and  in  the  case  of  light  land,  a  manurial  mulch 
alongside  the  rows  will  tend  to  keep  the  plants  in 
growth  and  flower,  and  prevent  Tnrips  destroying 
the  bine. 

Herbs. — Let  all  sorts  of  herbs  be  gathered  as  they 
become  ready,  drying  and  storing  them  as  previously 
directed. 

Salad  Plants. — Seeds  of  Radishes  and  Mustard- 
and-Cress  may  be  fown  frequently  this  month,  also 
white  and  brown  Cos  Lettuces.  The  dry  hot  weather 
will  have  caused  the  rapid  bolting  of  Lettuces,  and 
these  bolted  plants  should  be  cleared  off  the  ground 
forthwith  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  its  fertility. 

Winter  Onions. — Let  a  portion  of  a  warm  border 
be  prepared  for  this  crop  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  advised  for  spring  sowings  ;  and  when  it  has 
been  got  into  proper  order,  sow  seeds  of  the  Stras- 
burg  or  Globe  Tripoli  Onions,  sowing  rather  thickly, 
so  that  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  will  be  raised  for 
drawing  for  use  and  for  transplanting  to  other  beds. 
An  Onion-bed  should  always  be  made  on  a  deeply- 
dug,  heavily-manured  piece  of  ground,  and  the  sur- 
face should  be  reduced  to  a  fine  state  of  tilth,  and 
made  firm  and  level  before  sowing  the  seeds. 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  "W.   H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

The  Apricot. — The  summer  pruning  of  Apricot- 
trees  being  now  completed  (that  is,  the  shoots  not 
required  being  cut  back  to  the  lower  triplet  of  full- 
sized  leaves,  and  leaders  stopped  or  not  as  may  seem 
called  for),  the  temporary  laying-in  of  the  shoots  may 
be  performed.  By  reison  of  the  habit  of  making 
short  spurs,  the  Apricot  is  inclined  to  carry  its 
bearing-wood  at  some  distance  from  the  face  of  the 
wall,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  which  is  a  drawback 
to  successful  cultivation  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
country.       If   long    spurs   have    resulted   from   the 


practice  of  letting  them  entirely  or  partially  un- 
shortsned,  wherever  there  are  any  c  nvcniently  placed 
they  may  be  laid  in  against  the  face  of  the  wall  at  this 
season,  and  such  spurs  as  arc  without  fruits  removed, 
so  as  to  allow  the  new  wood  a  chance  of  ripening. 
Search  should  be  made  for  a  small  shell-snail,  which 
does  damage  to  the  fruits  ;  and  traps  set  for  the 
equally  destructive  woodlice  and  earwigs.  A  copious 
application  of  water  to  the  border  will  add  to  thesizo 
of  the  fruits,  and  prevent  untimely  ripening. 

Pears. — All  Pear-trees  too  abundantly  cropjed 
should  now  have  the  numbers  reduced  iu  accordance 
with  the  size,  vigour,  and  age  of  the  trees,  and  the 
size  to  which  the  fruit  attains.  Whilst  dry  weather 
lasts,  the  border  should  be  afforded  water  and  weak 
manure-water  at  intervals  of  ten  days  ;  and  to  weak- 
growing  trees,  applications  of  Thomson's  Vine-manure 
will  do  good.  The  growth  of  the  Pear  is  late  this 
year,  and  for  this  reason  tho  young  shoots  should 
remain  at  full  length  for  the  present,  excessive  cut- 
ting away  of  young  growths  during  the  summer 
weakening  the  trees  by  its  action  ou  the  roots. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Let  the  trees  be  heavily 
syringed  with  clear  water  in  the  evening  when  the 
day  has  been  bright  and  warm.  If  red-spider  prevails 
to  a  great  extent  on  any  tree,  make  use  of  Gishurst 
compound-soap  dissolved  in  rain-water  at  the  rate  of 
4  oz.  to  1  gallon,  rinsing  it  off  with  clear  water  half- 
an-hour  afterwards.  Keep  all  youDg  shoots  nailed, 
laid,  or  tied  in,  and  all  laterals  pinched  hard  back,  ia 
order  that  the  fruit  may  get  its  full  colour.  All 
nails  that  are  within  an  inch  of  a  fruit  must  be 
removed  forthwith.  The  Peach-trees  after  stoning 
require  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  if  the  weather  be 
warm  and  dry  ;  and  liquid  farmyard  manure  may  be 
afforded  old  trees  that  may  seem  to  need  a  fillip,  or 
instead,  two  applications  of  Thomson's  Vine-manure 
at  the  rate  J  lb.  to  the  square  yard  may  be  afforded, 
allowing  an  interval  of  three  weeks  between  the 
applications. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenger,  Gardener  to  C.   H.  Berners,  Esq., 

Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 
Lachcnalias.—A.  batch  of  bulbs  may  now  be  placed 
in  5  or  6-inch  pots,  selecting  those  which  have  been 
longest  at  rest.  The  potting-compost  should  consist 
of  two-thirds  fibrous-loam,  and  one-third  leaf-mould 
and  decayed  manure,  with  some  small  quantity  of 
sand.  The  drainage  should  be  ample,  as  when  grow- 
ing freely  the  plant  needs  much  water.  The  tubers 
when  potted  may  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  watered 
abundantly,  and  covered  with  half-decayed  leaves  or 
similar  materials,  removing  these  when  growth  has 
begun. 

Scented-leaved  Pelargoniums. — A  timely  shift  into  a 
larger  pot  should  be  afforded  these  plants,  before 
they  become  pot-bound,  encouraging  them  to  make 
healthy  growth.  They  are  useful  decorative-plants, 
or  as  yielding  shoots  and  foliage  for  cutting  in  the 
autumn.  To  induce  a  bushy  habit,  pinch  out  the 
points  of  the  stronger  shoots,  and  tie  out  a  little  if 
much  compressed.  Specimen-plants  in  full  gro.vth 
may  be  assisted  by  frequent  applications  of  weak 
manure-water,  varying  it  occasionally  with  clear 
soot- water.  Insects  must  be  exterminated,  or  the 
plants  will  soon  be  rendered  unsightly.  Plants  in- 
tended for  autumn  use  should  bo  plunged  outdoors, 
and  well  supplied  with  water  at  the  root. 

Acalyphas. — As  table-plants  these  are  very  effec- 
tive, either  by  daylight  or  artificial  light,  and  this  is 
a  good  season  in  which  to  put  in  cuttings,  and  grow 
them  on  when  rooted  in  a  brisk  warmth  and  a  humid 
air.  They  soon  make  plants  fit  for  use  in  autumn 
decorations.  The  cuttings  must  be  shaded  from  sun- 
shine, or  they  will  lose  their  leaves,  and  it  is  essential 
that  these  should  be  retained  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stem.  A  close  propagating-case,  hand-light,  or  Mg 
bell-glass,  must  be  employed  to  cover  the  cuttings. 

Marguerite-Chrysanthemums. — Any  of  the  cuttings 
struck  in  the  spring  which  have  not  received  the 
final  repotting  should  receive  attention  forthwith,  or 
becoming  pot  bound,  they  will  get  stunted,  hide- 
bound, and  lose  their  lower  leaves.  Let  the  points 
of  the  shoots  be  nipped  off  wherever  this  is  necessary 
to  produce  a  bushy  growth,  and  the  plants  be  plunged 
in  coal-ashes  outside.  Old  plants  that  lave  flowered 
and  been  Btanding  out-of-doors  for  some  time  may 
be  cut  in  hard,  and  kept  somewhat  drier  at  the  root 
till  they  break.  If  cuttings  are  procurable,  they  may 
be  stuck  round  the  edge  of  5  or  6-inch  pots  in  sandy 
soil,  placing  these  in  a  close  cold  frame.  Wheu  the 
cuttings  are  furnished  with  roots,  let  air  be  admitted 
gradually  till  they  are  hardened  off.  They  may  be 
shifted  into  pots,  and  the  points  of  the  shoots  pinched 
off  a  few  days  afterwards. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Communications 
should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper, 
sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  sxgned  by 
the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under' 
take  to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 

Illustrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c;  bvt 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  le 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  oj  horticulturists. 

Newspaper*,— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  le 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


WEDNESDAY,   July  27 


THURSDAY, 
FRIDAY, 

FRIDAY, 


jL-LY  03  /Royal    Botanic    Society,    General 
"    I.     Meeting. 

f  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
T.,r  v  9fi  I      mittees. 
jlli  to-  Tibsbelf  Rose  and    Horticultural 

\     Society. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society's  Show,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society's 
Show. 

Brightstone  (Isle  of  Wight)  Horti- 
cultural Show. 

Bedale    Rose    and    Horticultural 


July 

July  '29 


'2S{      i 


I  Redhill  and  Reigate  Carnation  and 
\     Picotee  Society's  Show. 

SALE. 

July  29  I  ^mPorted  an(i  Established  Orchids, 
I      at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Averaop.  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 63  3°. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— July  20  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  66° ;  Min.,  55°. 
Provinces.— July  20  (ti   p.m.)  :    Max.,   71°,  Valentia  ; 
Min.,  51°,  Sumburgh  Head. 
Fine,  warm. 


The  discovery  of  the  Welwitsehia, 
Wehvitschia.     or>  as    **    was    &TBt    called,    the 

Tumboa,  about  the  year  1860, 
caused  the  greatest  excitement  in  the  botanical 
world.  One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very 
earliest,  public  mention  of  this  strange  plant 
was  in  our  own  columns  (1861,  p.  74),  in  the 
form  of  a  notice  of  a  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society.  Many  years  after  we  were  privileged 
to  figure  the  young  seedling  plants,  which 
showed  that  the  previously-held  notion  that 
the  huge  strap-shaped  leaves  which  the  plant 
possesses  were  not,  as  had  been  thought  till 
then,  the  persistent  seed-leaves  (January  7, 
1882,  p.  1  j,  figs.  2,  3).  The  classic  monograph 
of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  (then  Dr.  Hooker), 
was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Lin- 
nean Society  in  1863,  and  excited  the  greatest 
interest.  It  was  richly  illustrated,  and  most 
of  the  figures  which  have  been  published  since 
have  been  copied,  with  or  without  acknowledg- 
ment, from  this  famous  monograph.  In  1S66, 
pp.  7.'34,  77S,  and  8.31,  various  comments  were 
published  in  our  columns  by  the  late  Andrew 
Murray. 

Welwitsehia  is  not  a  plant  which  would  stir 
the  interests  of  the  Floral  Committee ;  but  for 
all  that,  no  plant  of  any  kind  has  elicited  so 
much  interest  as  this  ugly  denizen  of  the  arid 
deserts  of  South-west  Africa.     Specimens  may 


be  seen  in  many  museums,  where  its  huge, 
saddle-like  stems  and  its  pair  of  gigantic  thong- 
like leaves  attract  attention,  if  not  admiration. 
A  living  plant  exists  at  Kew,  but  its  rate  of 
growth  is  slow.  Prom  the  edge  of  the  saddle- 
like stem  emerges  the  inflorescence.  One  which 
bears  cones  like  those  of  a  Fir  in  appearance  is 
female,  and  bears  flowers  with  a  perianth, 
whose  features  are  portrayed  in  the  illustra- 
tion (fig.  16,  p.  63).  The  female  perianth, 
when  mature,  or  approaching  ripeness,  is 
flattish,  roundish,  membranous,  with  minute 
veins  radiating  from  the  centre,  and  enclos- 
ing the  seed,  whose  dispersal  is  favoured 
by  the  membranous  wing.  These  cones  are 
borne  in  a  branching  panicle,  and  being  of  a 
crimson  or  purplish  colour,  are  by  no  means 
unattractive. 

The  male,  or  hermaphrodite  catkins,  are  borne 
in  similar  panicled  cymes.  The  catkin  consists 
of  bracts  of  a  golden-brown  colour,  subtending  a 
membranous  perianth  of  four  pieces,  the  two 
outer  boat-shaped  and  acute ;  the  inner  obovate, 
broad,  and  placed  cross-wise  (fig.  15,  and  16  j). 
The  six,  or  rarely  five  or  even  four  stamens, 
emerge  at  first  as  a  membra  nous- tube  or  cup, 
dividing  ultimately  into  filaments,  each  bearing 
a  three-celled  roundish  anther,  dividing  by 
three  cracks,  to  liberate  the  elliptic  pollen- 
grains.  In  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  an  erect 
abortive  ovule,  with  a  curious  trumpet  -  like 
prolongation  of  the  outer  coat,  simulating  the 
stigma  of  other  plants. 

We  have  not  thought  it  needful  to  describe 
the  flowers  minutely,  as  that  has  already  been 
so  thoroughly  done  in  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's 
memoir  already  alluded  to.  We  have,  however, 
availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  us 
by  Mr.  K.  Dlnter,  of  figuring  the  male  and 
female  inflorescence,  because  the  Linnean  Trans- 
actions are  not  always  available ;  and  more- 
over, our  figure,  especially  of  the  male  inflores- 
cence, is  more  complete.  We  may  also  refer  to 
the  very  interesting  account  of  the  habitat,  and 
of  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  Welwitsehia  by 
our  correspondent  Mr.  K.  Dinter  in  German 
South-west  Africa,  as  given  at  p.  27  of  the 
present  volume. 

The  illustrations  have  been  executed  for  us 
by  our  long  tried  friend  Mr.  Wokthington 
S.MiTn.  Comparatively  little  has  been  added  to 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  account  of  the  structure. 
Dr.  McNab  examined  the  development  of  the 
flower,  Prof.  Strasburger  that  of  the  embryo, 
Prof.  Bower  has  studied  the  course  of  germi- 
nation, and  the  late  Prof.  De  Bary  investigated 
the  anatomy  of  the  stem. 


Mr.    Edwabd    Mawley,    in    a 
Weather influ-     paper  on  "Weather    Influences 

ences  on  Farm        _     tj,  j     /-,       t         ^  ,, 

and  Garden       on    * arm    and    harden   Crops," 
Crons.  shows  how   intimately   meteoro- 

logy, horticulture,  and  agricul- 
ture are  connected.  He  alludes  to  the  vast 
differences,  as  determined  at  Eothamsted,  in 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  crop  according 
to  season,  and  then  discusses  the  climate  of  the 
British  Isles  in  general.  The  requirements  of 
particular  crops  are  dealt  with,  and  in  spite 
of  all  defects,  it  is  concluded  that  in  no  other 
country  in  the  world  can  be  cultivated  so  many 
plants  coming  from  widely  different  localities 
with  equally  different  climates.  Eev.  Wolley 
Dod  endorses  this  view,  and  it  is  no  doubt  the 
correct  one.  Taking  the  mean  dates  for 
the  Midlands  as  representing  the  country  as  a 
whole,  Mr.  Mawley  finds,  as  a  rule,  that  East 
England  is,  as  regards  the  opening  of  flowers, 
three  days  early  ;  south,  five  days ;  south-west, 


six  days  ;  north-west,  two  days  late  ;  Ireland, 
north,  five  days  late  ;  north-east  England,  nine 
days  late. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  E.  Mawley  lays  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  the  influence  upon 
crops,  of  changes  in  the  weather.     He  says:  — 

"  There  are  a  few  lessens  which  all  tillers  of  tbe 
soil,  whether  in  garden  or  on  farm,  may  learn  from  a 
consideration  of  this  question  of  the  effect  of  weather 
upon  vegetation,  viz.  : — 

1.  To  grow  such  crops  and  such  varieties  of  each 
as  can  be  cultivated  with  the  greatest  success  in  the 
toil  at  their  disposal,  and  in  the  particular  climate  in 
which  their  lot  may  be  cast. 

2.  To  follow  the  best  modes  of  culture  for  each 
crop.  For  it  will  be  found  that  crops  on  ill- cultivated 
land  are,  as  a  rule,  far  more  at  the  mercy  of  seasons 
than  those  on  land  which  is  highly  cultivated.  Be- 
sides which,  it  has  been  shown  at  Rothamsted  that  a 
full  crop,  instead  of  impoverishing  the  soil,  leaves  it, 
as  a  rule,  in  better  heart  than  a  poor  one. 

3.  It  is  also  advisable  not.to  place  too  many  eggs 
in  one  basket,  but  rather  to  grow  a  variety  of  crops, 
knowing,  for  instance,  as  we  do,  that  a  season  favour- 
able for  grasB  and  roots  is  often  unfavourable  to  corn, 
and  vice  versd. 

i.  Another  very  important  lesson  taught  by  the 
fickleness  of  our  climate  is  that  each  farm  and  garden 
operation  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  begun 
directly  a  spell  of  weather  favourable  for  it  sets  iD, 
for  we  never  know  how  soon  such  a  propitious  period 
may  come  to  an  end,  or  how  long  the  adverse  condi- 
tions which  may  succeed  it  will  continue." 


Garden   Rose,    "Dawn."—  In  fig.  18,  our 

artist  has  well  portrayed  one  of  the  showieEt  and 
most  beautiful  of  new  garden-Roses.  Dawn  is  a  very 
large  single  or  Bemi-double  flowered  Rose,  of  charm- 
ing rosy-pink  colour.  We  first  noticed  it  at  tbe 
Crystal  Palace  Rose  exhibition  in  1897,  when  Messrs. 
Q.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt,  included  it  in  their  1st 
prize  collection  of  thirty-six  varieties  of  garden-Roses. 
Since  that  time  the  firm  has  exhibited  the  variety 
frequently,  and  its  flowers  have  been  admired  again 
and  again.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  described  as 
good,  and  it  is  a  profuse  bloomer.  The  specimens 
figured  were  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 

fruit  and  floral  committee  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday, 
July  26,  from'l  to  5  p.m.  Bamboos  will  be  a  specia] 
feature  at  this  show,  and  at  3  o'clock  Mr.  A.  B. 
Freeman  -  Mitford,  C.B.,  will  lecture  on  the 
"  Economic  uses  of  Bamboos." 

"  KEW  BULLETIN."— The  June  number  contains 
articles  on  Tea  Blights,  an  account  of  various  fungi 
injurious  to  Tea  iu  India,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Massee  ; 
who  also  contributes  descriptions  of  various  exotic 
fungi.  "Miscellaneous  notes"  justify  their  title.  The 
acquisition  of  a  Totem  Pole  made  from  the  wood  of 
Thuja  plicata  =  gigantea,  is  very  interesting. 

LlNDLEY  Library.— The  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  is,  we  learn  from  an  official  document,  now 
actually  ready  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  printer, 
but  tbe  preparation  of  it  has  been  a  far  more  lengthy 
and  expensive  matter  than  was  anticipated,  and  the 
Trustees  have  come  to  an  end  of  their  funds.  Sub- 
scriptions, to  enable  them  to  go  to  press  with  the 
Catalogue  at  once,  are  earnestly  requested.  Address: 
Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W. 

We  are  requested  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 

of  £1  fiom  Brodie  of  Brodie. 

TWO  SCARCE  BOOKS.— In  revising  the  Liudley 
Library,  the  two  following  books  have  been  dis- 
covered, conceruing  which  little  is  knowu.  The 
Flora  Londincnsis,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  not  tho 
work  with  the  same  title  issued  by  Curtis.  There  is 
no  indication  of  the  author,  and  the  only  hint  as  I  > 
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Fig.  18. — rose  "dawn":   colour  rosy-pink,     (see  p.  68. 
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date  is  given  by  the  watermark  to  the  paper,  which 
is  1794,  so  that  the  book  can  hardly  have  been  pub- 
lished before  that  date.  The  Fruiterers  Secrets  is  in 
black  letter,  and  is  mentioned  in  Johnson's  History 
of  Gardening,  and  in  Miss  Amherst's  History  of 
Gardening  in  England.  It  was  republished  in  1609, 
under  a  different  title. 

THE 

FEVITEEERS 

SECRETS  : 
Containing  directions,  for  the  due  time, 

and  manner,   of    gathering   all    kindes   of  fruite,   as  well 
Stone-fruite  as  other  :   and  hnw  they  are  afterwards  to  be  or- 
dered in  packing,  carrying  and  conveighing  theni  by  land  or 
by  water;  then  in  separating  or  culling  them  into  diuers  sorts; 
and  lastly,  in  reserving  or  laying  them  vp,  so,  as  may 
bee  for  their  best  lasting  and 
continuance. 

Enterlaced  with  diuerse  other  secrets  (and  their 

naturall  causes)  touching  trees,  and 

then-  fruite. 

No  treatise,  to  this  purpose,  being  here- 
tofore published. 

At  London, 

Printed   by   R.  B.   and   are  to  be   Solde  by  Roger 

Jackson,  at  his  Shop  in  Fleete-Streete,  neere 

the  conduit.      1604. 


FLORA       LONDINENSIS 

OR   THE 

Floiuer   Garden   displayed 

ON  NINETT-SEVEN   PLATES 

of  elegant  figures  of  Flowers,  Plants 

and  Trees  the  Production  of  the 

Gardens  in  and  round  London 

Drawn  from  Nature  by  a  Botanical  Painter  and  accurately 

engraved  by  an  eminent  Artist,  with  a  description 

of  each  flower,  its  culture,  &C 

London 
Printed  for  the  Proprietor,  no  31  Eist  Place 
Lambeth  &c. 
—Who  was  the  proprietor  ? 

The  Attendances  at  the  Drill  Hall.— 

The  good  people  of  Newcastle  were  last  week  apprised 
of  the  increased  importance  and  popularity  of  the 
meetings  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  hold 
fortnightly  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  West- 
minster. Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  when  speaking  at 
the  luncheon,  on  behalf  of  the  deputation  from  the 
parent  Society  in  London,  said  that  the  Director  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  had  remarked  to  him  that 
James  Street,  in  which  the  Hall  is  situated,  is  fre- 
quently so  thronged  with  visitors  that  it  is  difficult 
to  move  without  treading  on  the  heels  of  a  Duchess. 
Those  who  habitually  attend  these  meetings  will 
appreciate  this  remark,  knowing  well  that,  compara- 
tively, the  altered  circumstances  at  these  exhibitions 
may  be  held  to  justify  such  a  comment.  "  So  long," 
said  Sir  Trevor,  "as  the  Society  fulfils  the  real 
duties  of  a  horticultural  society,  would  it  succeed." 
Just  so,  and  the  present  measure  of  success  has 
resulted  from  the  practice  of  such  a  policy. 

MR.  T.  HUMPHREYS,  of  the  Chiswick  Gardens, 
who  was  recently  so  seriously  injured  by  a  cricket- 
ball,  is  now,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  so  far  recovered 
that  he  has  gone  north  for  a  change  of  air. 

OROBANCHE  SPECIOSA.— From  Trinity  College 
Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  Mr.  Borbidge  obligingly 
sends  us  specimens  of  this  plant,  grown  by  sowing 
seeds  along  with  those  of  the  Broad  Bean,  on  which 
it  is  parasitic.  The  stems  are  viscid,  purple,  and 
bear  many-flowered  spikes.  Each  flower  is  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  white,  flushed,  and 
lined  with  narrow  lilac  Btripes  ;  the  rounded  lobes  of 
both  upper  and  lower  lip  are  prettily  fringed.  The 
bract  is  lanceolate,  nearly  as  long  as  the  flower-tube. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Italy,  Dalmatia, 
Greece,  &c. 

Unseasonable  Flowering  of  a  Chrys- 
anthemum.—Mr.  J.  F.  N.  Babtxett,  of  Peverel 
Court,  Aylesbury,  obligingly  sends  us  a  photograph 
of  a  Chrysanthemum  ' '  niveum "  in  full  bloom.     It 


was  raisel  from  a  cutting  taken  this  year.  The  pho- 
tograph is  a  good  one,  and  the  blooms  are  satisfactory  ; 
but  we  do  not  at  all  want  to  anticipate  the  deluge  we 
may  expect  in  November — for  everything  in  its 
season. 

The  Legion  of  Honour.— M.  Romain  de 
Smet  and  Mr.  Charles  Vuylsteke  have  been 
nominated  Chevaliers  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Scottish  Arboricultural  Society.— The 
general  meeting  will  be  held  at  1,  Queen  Street, 
Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday,  AuguBt  2.  The  President 
will  deliver  an  address  on  Canada,  with  limelight 
illustrations.  The  reports  of  the  judges  on  the  several 
essays  sent  in  for  competition  will  be  announced. 
The  annual  excursion  will  be  held  from  August  3  to  5 
inclusive,  in  the  Forest  ot  Dean.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  cost  per  member  will  be  £4  6s.  4o!. 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Robert  Galloway,  5,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh. 

Cold    Storage     peonies.  —  The    Weekly 

Florists'  Review  gives  an  illustration  of  a  compart- 
ment in  a  Chicago  cold  storage  warehouse,  where  the 
Klehm  Bros,  store  their  Pseonies  in  cold  storage. 
The  blooms  are  cut  when  in  the  bud,  but  not  till  the 
top  petals  start  to  separate,  making  what  is  called 
"the  split."  The  buds  are  then  wrapped  up  in 
bundles  of  fourteen  each,  to  make  a  generous  dozen, 
and  placed  in  buckets  about  half  full  of  water  in  the 
cold  storage  room,  which  is  maintained  at  about  the 
freezing  point.  The  water  is  not  changed,  and  will 
remain  sweet  as  long  as  the  flowers  are  kept  there. 
The  paper  is  placed  around  the  buds  only,  and  not 
around  the  lower  stems,  and  different  coloured  paper 
is  used  to  designate  the  different  varieties  they  con- 
tain, which  is  preferable  to  labelling  the  bundles. 
The  paper  is  to  keep  the  buds  from  being  touched 
by  frost.  Care  is  taken  to  never  wet  the  blooms. 
In  this  way  a  number  of  varieties  may  be  held  from 
six  to  eight  weeks,  and  come  out  apparently  as  fresh 
as  when  put  in.  When  taken  out  for  use  a  little 
piece  is  cut  off  the  end  of  the  stems  and  the  buds 
placed  in  water,  when  they  open  gradually.  If  the 
bud  is  cut  a  little  too  tight,  when  it  does  open  it  will 
pop  wide  open  and  drop.  And  not  all  varieties  will 
respond  to  the  cold  storage  treatment.  The  white 
sorts  seem  to  be  t  he  best  keepers,  though  the  fine 
sort  known  here  as  "  Drop  White,"  is  one  of  the 
poor  keepers.  The  early  sort  known  here  as  ' '  Old 
Red  "  will  not  keep  at  all  in  cold  storage,  while  the 
common  pink  sort  will  keep  only  ten  days  or  two 
weeks. 

PROFESSOR  SURINGAR. — We  regret  to  hear 
from  one  of  our  Dutch  correspondents  of  the  sudden 
death,  in  his  labora  tory,  of  Professor  Suringar,  the 
Director  of  the  famous  Garden  and  Herbarium  of  the 
University  of  Leyden.  Professor  Suringar  was 
born  at  Leeuwarden,  December  5*8,  1832,  and  was 
appointed  to  Leyden  in  1857,  in  succession  to  Miquel. 
His  work  was  varied,  but  much  of  his  attention  was 
devoted  to  the  Alga.  Professor  Suringar  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  botanical  and  horticultural  con- 
gresses, and  the  last  time  we  saw  him  was  at  the  last 
Ghent  Quinquennial  in  April  last.  He  was  an 
occasional  contributor  to  these  columns,  and  we  had 
sometimes  to  refer  to  him  for  information,  which  was 
always  freely  and  pleasantly  accorded. 

The  Plants  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  Expe- 
dition Across  the  [American]  Continent  in 
1803-6. — In  July,  1803,  Capt.  Lewis  started  from 
Washington  with  a  party  across  the  Continent  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  task  was  clearly  no  mere  holiday 
trip,  as  the  country  and  its  resources  were  then 
entirely  unknown.  Lewis  and  his  associates  were 
instructed  among  other  things  to  note  the  food 
plants  of  the  Indians,  and  the  dates  at  which  par- 
ticular plants  put  forth  flowers  and  leaves.  What 
became  of  the  collection  has  never  definitely  been 
ascertained  till  this  time,  but  some  of  the  material 
found  its  way  into  Lambert's  herbarium,  and  after 
the  dispersal  of  that  collection  some  of  the  plants 
found  their  way  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia.    These  plants  have  been  determined 


by  Prof.  Robinson,  of  the  Gray  herbarium,  and  Mr. 
Greenman.  The  results  of  this  examination,  so 
interesting  to  American  botanists,  are  given  by  Mr. 
Meehan  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Science,  Philadelphia. 

Cricket  Match  at  Syon  House.— The  Gar- 
deners1 Chronicle  staff  and  friends  engaged  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  16th  inst.,  in  a  friendly  match 
with  the  Syon  House  Cricket  Club,  the  wickets  being 
pitched  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gardens  and  the  high 
road,  an  ideal  spot  for  such  a  purpose.  The  home  team 
won  the  toss,  and  elected  to  go  in  first.  Their 
innings,  added  to  by  16  byes,  amounted  to  70,  the 
highest  score  being  that  of  Mr.  Stroud,  with  26.  The 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  men  then  went  to  the  wicketB, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  game  had  made  a  score  of  133, 
of  which  only  2  were  byes,  pointing  to  the  better 
fielding  of  their  opponents.  The  highest  score  of 
this  team  was  made  by  Mr.  Griffin — 95,  who  went 
in  first,  and  almost  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  bat. 
It  is  intended  to  play  the  return  mitch  early  in 
September. 

Self-fertilisation.— M.  C.  Gep.ber  contri- 
butes to  the  Comptes  Rendus  for  June  13,  a  paper 
on  self-fertilisation  in  certain  plants  whose  flowers, 
at  first  sight,  seem  adapted  for  cross-fertilisation. 
Taking  the  genus  Cistus  as  an  instance,  he  mentions 
how,  by  the  conspicuous  habit  and  colour  of  the 
flowers,  they  seem  specially  adapted  for  attracting 
insects,  although  in  reality  they  are  self-fertilised. 
The  process  by  which  this  is  effected  is  the  peculiar 
action  of  the  calyx,  explained  by  M.  Qesber  in  the 
following  summary  of  his  experiments  : — "1.  Cistuses 
have  a  calyx  which  tends,  owing  to  its  peculiar 
structure,  to  remain  pressed  against  the  ovary,  com- 
pelled, when  the  flower  opens,  to  separate  itself 
owing  to  the  turgescence  of  the  base  of  the  corolla  ; 
it  quickly  closes,  mechanically,  like  an  elastic  plate, 
which  resumes  its  state  of  equilibrium,  as  soon  aa 
this  turgescence  diminishes.  In  so  doing  it  throws 
off  the  petals  in  regular  sequence.  2.  The  calyx  is 
composed  of  three  portions  only  ;  the  two  green 
external  folioles  should  be  considered,  according  to 
Willkomm,  and  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  LlNN^us, 
Lamarck,  de  Candolle,  Spach,  Pa?er,  Plancbon, 
Baillon,  &c ,  as  bracts  corresponding  to  two  little 
bracts  which  accompany  the  three  sepals  in  mo3t 
Helianthemums.  They  constitute  a  uniform  involucre 
comparable  to  the  involucre  of  Anemone  Hepatica. 
3.  Owing  to  the  pressure  which  the  cilyx  exerts,  in 
closing  on  the  stamens,  self-fertilisation  is  assured, 
even  in  the  case  where  foreign  pollination  could  be 
effected  during  the  relatively  short  time  that  the 
flower  remains  open.  Also,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
chasmogamous  flowers  of  Cistus  obey  merely  appa- 
rently and  by  habit  the  law  of  dichogamy,  and  that 
they  become  true  cleistogamic  flowers  after  the 
closing  of  the  calyx.  4.  Therefore  the  size,  beauty, 
colour,  and  attractiveness  of  flowers  do  not  always 
furnish  proofs  of  the  adaptation  of  the  plants  to 
insect  pollination.  This  conclusion  confirms  -the 
experiments  of  M.  G.  Bonnier  and  the  observation 
of  M.  Plateau,  that  neither  the  form  nor  the  bright 
colour  of  flowers  appear  to  play  any  important  part 
in  attracting  insects." 

PLANT  DISEASES. — The  browning  of  the  Vine, 
which  was  treated  with  so  much  humour  by  Mr. 
Blackmore  at  one  of  the  meetings  at  Chiswick,  is 
now  ascertained  to  be  caused  by  a  slime  fungus. 
More  recent  researches  show  that  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Vine,  but  that  it  is  met  with  in  Beet- 
roots, Potatos,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Artichokes, 
Laurel-Cherries,  Aucubi,  Cherries,  Apricots,  and 
Plums.  The  Pseudocommis  -for  such  is  the  name  of 
the  slime-fungus  or  Myxomycete,  determines  the 
gumming,  the  fungus  known  as  Coryneum  being  now 
exculpated.  In  addition  to  the  plants  mentioned, 
Apples,  Pears,  Chestnuts,  Poplars,  and  Sugar-cane 
are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Roze  as  subject  to  this  terrible 
scourge.  In  many  cases  the  disease  has  been  attri- 
buted to  other  fungi.  The  existence  of  the  other 
fungi  is  not  denied,  but  it  is  supposed  that  instead  of 
being  directly  injurious,   they   merely  feed  on  the 
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tissues  decayed  and  injured  by  the  presence  of  the 
nryxomycete.  These  are  questions  which  must  be 
settled  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  botanical  laboratory. 
The  present  state  of  uncertainty  is  worse  than 
embarrassing  to  the  practitioner.  Inoculation  of  a 
previously  healthy  plant  with  spores  of  the  several 
fungi  was  considered  as  sufficient  proof  of  the 
malignity  of  that  particular  fungus,  but  the  slime- 
fungus  can  as  easily  be  introduced,  and  the  evidence 
is  as  strong  in  the  one  ca9e  as  in  the  other. 

The  Journal  of  the  Scottish  Meteoro- 
logical SOCIETY,  just  issued,  contains  a  very 
valuable  paper  on  the  mean  atmospheric  pressure  and 
temperature  of  the  British  Islands,  by  Dr.  Bcchan. 
It  is  illustrated  by  charts  and  diagrams.  It  is,  in 
reality,  a  revision  of  the  observations  made  during 
forty  years,  from  January,  1856  to  December,  1895. 
The  beneficial  effect  of  the  relatively  warm  Atlantic 
is  shown  very  strikingly  by  the  statement  that  were 
it  not  for  the  prevalence  of  W.S.W.  winds,  the  mean 
temperature  of  London  in  the  middle  of  winter  would 
be  22°;  of  Edinburgh,  12-5°,  and  of  Shetland,  7'5°. 
Various  other  records  attest  the  industry  of  the 
observers  and  computers,  and  prove  the  great  value 
of  a  publication,  the  formidable  figures  of  which 
have  at  first  a  repellent  look. 

Publications  Received.— Dictumnairc  Pra- 
tique a" Horticulture  et  de  Jardinagc,  livraison  72,  to 
U.  L.  M.  U. — Nature  Notes,  July. — Insects :  Foes  and 
Friends,  by  W.  E.  Kirby,  M.D.,  with  preface  by 
W.  F.  Kirby  (Partridge  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row).  A 
dainty-looking  book,  small  enough  for  the  pocket,  and 
with  coloured  illustrations. — Journal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  July.  This  contains,  among 
other  articles,  papers  on  "Orchids  in  Guiana,"  by  Mr. 
Everard  P.  im  Thurn;  "  Cooking  Vegetables,''  by  Dr. 
Bonavia  ;  "  Horticultural  Soils,"  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Willis; 
'  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  by  Mr.  S. 
Heaton. — Observations  on  the  Flowers,  Fruit,  and 
Seedlinys  of  Saintpaulia  ionantha,  Wend.,  by  Dr.  John 
H.  Wilson.  This  paper  is  written  in  Flemish  and 
English  in  parallel  pages.  —  Residential  Sites  and 
Environments,  their  Conveniences,  Gardens,  Parks, 
Planting,  &c,  by  Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson  (New  York  : 
A.  T.  Delamare  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.).  A 
handsome  volume,  liberally  illustrated,  and  which 
will  receive  further  note  when  space  permits. — 
Vegetation  and  Scenery  in  the  Metropolitan  Reservations 
of  Boston.  Forestry  Report,  by  Ch.  Eliot,  presented 
February  15,  1897  (Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.,  Boston, 
New  York,  and  London).  An  interesting  and  illus- 
trated report,  to  be  mentioned  more  fully  at  a  later 
date. — The  Botanical  Gazette,  June  (Chicago,  111.), 
contains  articles  on  the  Vegetation  Regions  of  the 
Prairie  Province,  by  Roscoe  Pound  and  F.  E. 
Clements  ;  Nutation  of  Helianthus  annuus,  by  John 
H.  Schaffner ;  Mode  of  Dissemination  and  on  the 
Reticulations  of  Ramalina  reticulata,  by  J.  G.  Peirce  ; 
Life-History  of  Euphorbia  corollata,  by  Florence  May 
Lyon ;  Size  of  Evergreen  Needles,  by  Edwin  Bing- 
ham Copeland  ;  Reasons  why  the  Rochester  Nomen- 
clature cannot  be  regarded  as  a  Consistent  or  Stable 
System,  by  B.  L.  Robinson. — Some  Interesting  Soil 
Problems,  by  Milton  Whitney  ( Reprint  from  Yearbook 
of  U.S.A.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1897). — 
Partial  Report  of  Work  of  the  Agricidtwal  Experi- 
ment Stations  of  the  University  of  California,  for  the 
years  1S95-96,  1896-97  (University  Press,  Berkeley). 
This  volume  includes  the  notes  of  the  work  done  at 
the  several  experiment  stations  during  the  time 
mentioned,  also  of  that  accomplished  in  the  agricul- 
tural laboratories.  Entomology  and  Plant  Diseases, 
and  Miscellaneous  Memoranda  occupy  two  more 
sections.  Report  on  Culture-work  at  the  Central 
Experiment  Station  and  Sub-stations  takes  up  another. 
We  also  note  a  paper  on  the  "  Olive  Knot,"  by  F.  T. 
Bioletti. — Additions  to  the  Fungi  on  the  Vine  in  Aus- 
tralia, by  D.  McAlpine,  assisted  by  Gerald  H. 
Robinson  (Department  of  Agriculture,  Victoria).  A 
valuable  report  on  various  (1)  parasites,  and  (2) 
saprophytes,  clearly  and  delicately  illustrated. 
—  Die  NatUiiichen  Pfianzcnfamttien,  175  und 
176  part.  —  Congres  HorticoU  de  1898,  Prods- 
verbal  de  la  Siance  (Paris  :  84,    Rue  de  Crenelle). — 


Phytopthora  infestans  De  Bary,  et  de  la  Pourriture  des 
Pommes  de  Terre,  par  M.  E.  Roze  ;  also  Un  Nouveau 
Type  Ginerique  des  Schkomycetes,  par  M.  E.  Roze 
(Extraits  du  Bulletin  de  la  Soeiiti  Mycologigue  de 
France). — Parasites  Vigetanx  que  attaquent  lesRosacees 
usitees  en  Horticulture,  par  M.  E.  Roze. — Journal  de 
la  Socit'ti  Nationale  d' Horticulture  de  France,  June, 
including  papers  on  "  Ornithogalum  pyrenaicum 
comme  plante  Comestible,"  by  M.  P.  Hariot  ; 
"Inauguration  du  Monument  Hardy,"  by  M.  Viger  ; 
and  various  reports  and  notes. — Tijdschrift  voor 
Tuinbouw,  elfde  en  twaalfde  Aflevering. 


PLANT  PORTEAITS. 

Acalypha  Sanderi,  N.  E.  Brown,  Le  Jardin,  June  20. — 
The  first  coloured  plate  of  a  species  which  was  first  described 
and  illustrated  in  our  own  columns, 

Alberta  magna,  Garden,  May  21,  1898. 

Apple  *'  Flora." — A  large  rounded  conic  Apple,  red, 
streaked  on  the  sunny  side,  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture,  <bc, 
June. 

Bryophyllum  calycinom,  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige, 
June. 

Feijoa  Sellowiana,  Berg.  (Myrtacese),  Revue  Horticole, 
June  1. 

Gesnera  Leopold:,  Garden,  June  25. 

Iris  Alcmene. — A  cross  between  I.  Swerti  and  I.  para- 
doxa,  Rtrue  de  I' Horticulture  Be'ge. 

Iris  cufrea,  I.  tenax,  Garden,  June  IS. 

Kniphofia  longicollis,  Garden,  June  11. 

Pear  Eva  Baltet.— A  cross  between  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  and  Fondante  de  Bois,  Revue  Horticole,  July. 

Rose  Captain  Christy,  variegated,  Le  Jardin,  June  5. 

Rose  Charlotte  Gillemot  T.,  Le  Moniteur  d  Horticulture, 
July. 

Rose  panachee  de  Bordeaux,  Revue  Horticole,  June  16.— 
A  H.-P.,  with  the  petals  white,  margined  with  rose-colour. 

Rose  Souvenir  de  Madame  Eugenie  Verdier,  creamy- 
yellow,  Rosenteitung,  Mai, 

Rubus  deliciosus,  Torrey,  Gartenfiora,  t.  1451. 

Teucrium  canadense,  Linn.,  Mehans'  Monthly,  July,  189S. 

Tulip,  Single  Early,  "La  Laitiere,"  milky-white,  Revue 
de  I' Horticulture  Bttge,  June. 

Tulipa  Kaufmanniana,  Garden,  July  9,  1898. 


Vegetables. 


THE  ROUNCEVAL  PEA. 

One  of  the  oldest  types  of  Pea  is  probably  that 
known  to  our  forefathers  as  the  Rounceval,  of  which 
there  were  three  or  four  varieties.  Mr.  N.N.  Sherwood, 
in  his  paper  on  "  Edible  Peas, "  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  alluded  to  the 
Rounceval  Pea  as  having  been  grown  in  this  country 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary.  The  earliest  seed  cata- 
logue in  my  possession,  1817,  includes  two  varieties 
of  the  Rounceval  Pea — the  white  and  the  green. 
George  Lindley  in  his  Orchard  and  Kitchen-garden, 
1831,  gives  the  white  Rounceval  in  his  li3t  of  twenty- 
six  varieties.  A  catalogue  issued  by  James  Carter, 
238,  High  Holborn,  in  1842,  one  in  remarkable  con- 
trast to  the  elaborate  document  issued  in  the  present 
day  by  his  successors,  gives  the  white  Rounceval,  but 
ten  years  later  it  had  entirely  disappeared  from  lead- 
ing catalogues,  for  by  that  time  such  varieties  as 
Sangsters'  No.  1,  Champion  of  England,  British 
Queen,  and  Ne  plus  Ultra,  had  come  into  cultivation. 
Peter  Lawson  &  Son  in  their  Agriculturists'  Manual 
for  1836,  describes  the  grey  Rounceval  Pea  as  "at 
once  the  tallest  growing,  the  latest,  and  largest  of  our 
field  Peas  ;  height,  6  to  8  feet."  This  statement  is 
confirmed  by  M.  Henry  de  Vilmorin  in  the  Vegetable 
Garden,  who  describes  it  aB  "  the  tallest  growing  and 
latest  kind  of  field-Peas  out,  at  the  same  time  the 
most  productive  next  to  the  Partridge  Pea."  This 
also  refers  to  the  grey  variety. 

I  applied  to  M.  Henry  de  Vilmorin  for  information 
as  to  the  name  of  this  Pea.  Ho  thinks  the  place  of 
its  origin  to  be  England,  where  it  appears  to  have 
been  grown  pretty  extensively  for  a  long  time,  and  it 
was  from  this  country  it  was  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  Messrs.  Vilmorin  &  Co.  But  M.  de  Vilmorin 
thinks  the  name  Rounceval  to  be  of  "  French  origin, 
although  no  place  or  hamlet  of  any  importance  in 
France  bears  that  name  at  present,  the  nearest  we  can 
find  is  Roneevaux.  At  all  events  Rounceval  sounds 
like  the  mediseval  name  of  a  place  or  vale  abounding 


with  brambles,  and  we  should  therefore  be  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  place,  and  not  of  an 
individual."  R.  D. 

Snowflake  Cauliflowers  for  Forcing. 

I  have  this  year  grown  Messrs.  Little  &  Ballautyne's 
little  Snowflake  Cauliflower,  and  can  scarcely  speak 
too  highly  of  it  as  an  early  foicing  variety.  I  sowed 
the  seeds  in  the  second  week  in  February  indoors, 
pricked  out  and  potted  the  young  plants,  and  trans- 
planted them  to  the  open.  From  these  plants  I  was 
enabled  to  obtain  some  fine  heads  in  the  last  week  of 
the  month  of  May.  The  Cauliflower  plants  were 
afforded  rich  soil,  and  a  warm  border,  but  no 
protection  whatever.  Some '  of  the  heads  measured 
from  16  to  18  inches,  and  one  was  20  inches  in 
circumference  ;  a  fine  variety  for  early  work  in  the 
Bouth.  A.  Smith,  Eden  Hall  Gardens,  Langwathby. 


MARLEY  hall,   exmouth. 

(Coiicluded  from  p.  55.) 

Passing  from  the  range  of  vineries,  we  entered  a 
greenhouse,  60  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide,  filled  with 
Malmaison  Carnations,  Cinerarias,  zonal  and  show 
Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  and  Gladiolus  Colvillei  alba, 
mostly  grown  for  decoration.  Marguerites  are  grown 
in  large  numbers,  as  also  Richardias  ;  these  last  are, 
as  regards  some  of  the  stock  of  plants,  planted 
in  the  kitchen  -  garden  borders.  The  Pine -stoves- 
form  a  range  that  measures  100  feet  long,  in 
three  divisions.  The  first  is  at  the  present  time 
devoted  to  Melon-growing,  and  to  rooting  Pine-apple 
suckers ;  the  second  is  filled  with  succession  Pines, 
and  the  third  to  fruiters,  of  which  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  I  noticed  no  less  than  forty  in  various  stages 
of  development,  mostly  Queens ;  although  some 
Smooth  Cayennes  and  Rothschilds  were  remarked. 
The  weight  of  the  fruits  ranges  from  5  lb.  to  6  lb., 
and  the  whole  of  them  are  consumed  by  the  family, 
or  given  as  presents  by  the  generous  proprietor. 
Fine  Stephauotis,  Dipladenia  boUviensis,  Passiflora 
alata,  &c,  are  grown  on  wires  over  the  path  in  these 
Pine-stoves,  the  Passiflora  bringing  a  number  of  its 
luscious  fruits  to  perfection. 

Immediately  in  front  of  this  range,  on  a  narrow 
border,  was  noted  a  row  of  Chelsea  Gem  Pea,  just 
coming  into  bearing,  and  as  soon  as  these  are  finished 
a  row  of  Tomatos  will  be  planted,  and  grand  crops 
of  fruits  will  doubtless  be  gathered  from  them.  The 
Exonian  Pea  was  vigoro  us  and  strong  ;  and  here, 
too,  I  noticed  a  good  dressing  of  long  litter  under 
one  bush  fruit — a  wise  and  helpful  mulching. 

The  second  garden  is  bisected  by  a  broad  walk,. 
and  here  on  either  hand  are  annuals  and  herbaceous 
and  bedding-plants  in  abundance.  A  good  portion  of 
one  wall  is  covered  with  a  range  of  Peach-houses, 
about  170  feet  long,  and  divided  into  four  unequal 
divisions,  one  being  also  a  Rose-house.  In  this 
one  Marechal  Niel  and  Catherine  Mermet  Roses 
have  done  wonderfully  well,  bringing  large  flowers, 
and  of  most  perfect  form.  Citrons  on  the  back  wall 
of  this  house  are  almost  always  carrying  fruit  of 
large  size,  although  not  of  a  very  useful  character. 

The  Peach-trees  in  the  three  divisions  are  in 
various  stages,  a  trellis  on  the  front  rounded  over  so 
as  not  to  monopolise  all  the  light,  allows  good  trees 
to  be  grown  on  the  back  wall,  and  these  are  fastened 
to  wires  running  the  whole  length  of  the  divisions. 
Perfect  in  shape,  vigorous  in  foliage,  with  capital 
crops  on  almost  every  tree,  afford  testimony  to  good 
culture.  A  fine  lot  of  pot  Strawberries  are  grown, 
mostly  Royal  Sovereign  and  President,  and  as  the 
first  dish  was  sent  in  of  the  former  on  March  1,  it 
will  be  seen  that  these  are  well  looked  after. 

Cucumber  and  Melon  houses,  with  divisions  devoted 
to  Tomatos,  Pancratiums,  and  a  few  Orchids,  among 
which  Peristeria  elata  in  several  specimens  were 
noted.  A  large  quantity  of  plants  for  house  decora- 
tion, besides  the  usual  run  of  plants  for  bedding-out 
purposes,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  and 
variety  of  the  operations  carried  out.  Gloxinias  and 
Begonias  in  frames  alone  formed  a  feature,  and  in 
fact,  every  available  space  was  noted  as  being  filled 
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with  plants  for  early  or  late  uses.  I  cannot  conclude 
my  notes  without  a  word  of  praise  for  the  cleanliness, 
order,  and  method  Bhown  everywhere,  the  freshness 
and  neatness  of  the  lawns,  paths,  and  borders  ;  not 
forgetting  a  word  of  thanks  for  the  kindness  and 
attention  shown  to  me  by  the  excellent  gardener,  Mr. 
Baird.   W.  Swan,  Exmouth. 


THE   DANE    PARK,    MARGATE. 

Within  the  last  few  years  several  important  public 
events  in  connection  with  the  town  of  Margate  have 
demanded  public  recognition  and  celebration,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  borough  has  been  recorded  than  that 
which  was  celebrated  on  Wednesday,  June  1,  1898, 
with  all  the  dignity  and  official  display  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  town,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Col. 
H.   D.  Davies,    performing  the  opening  ceremony. 


of  presenting  it  to  the  borough  to  be  for  ever  a  public 
park  and  recreation-ground.  Mr.  Woodward  having 
succeeded  in  his  object,  and  secured  about  33  acres  at 
great  expense,  in  February,  1896,  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Town  Council,  offering  to  hand  over  the  whole 
of  it  to  the  town  for  the  purposes  in  view.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  ground-rents  or  pur- 
chase money  of  certain  parts  of  the  estate  would  be 
sufficient  to  lay  out  the  sixteen  acres  to  be  reserved 
for  a  park.  He  stipulated  that  all  the  roads  of  the 
estate  should  be  50  feet  wide,  and  th*t  the  work 
should  be  completed  within  twelve  months  of  the 
following  Michaelmas,  when  the  tenant  would  give  up 
possession. 

The  Town  Council  during  the  first  year  went  as  far 
as  circumstances  would  permit  in  their  arrangements 
for  converting  the  land  into  a  public  park,  but  the 
bulk  off  the  work  of  preparation  has  fallen  within  the 
last  eighteen  months.     Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  the 


old  trees.  The  old  farmhouse  which  stood  near  has 
been  taken  down,  and  the  whole  surroundings  are 
decidedly  pretty.  The  natural  slope  of  the  ground 
inclines  towards  the  water,  and  at  the  back  is  an 
embankment  forming  the  roadway  beyond.  There  is 
a  miniature  island  in  the  lake,  and  bold  rockwork,  in 
the  crevices  of  which  have  been  planted  flowering 
plants  and  shrubs,  forms  an  excellent  background  for 
the  lake.  A  summer-house  and  retreat  on  the  raised 
bank  at  the  end  commands  a  view  of  the  water,  and 
a  finish  is  given  to  the  whole  by  a  rustic  bridge,  beds 
of  flowering  plants,  and  the  pavilion  and  band-stand 
in  the  distance. 

Near  the  main  gates  a  caretaker's  lodge  has  been 
erected.  The  greater  portion  of  the  southern  slope, 
however,  is  intended  to  be  retained  as  grass,  with 
open  groups  and  clumps  of  trees  to  afford  shade, 
whilst  a  few  single  trees  are  or  will  be  planted  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  grounds.     A  new  road  has 


Fig.  19.— a  view  in  the  new  town  park,  Margate. 


Anything  that  is  calculated  to  increase  the  attractions 
of  Margate  as  a  watering  place,  or  enhance  the  repu- 
tation of  the  town  as  a  health  resort,  deserves  the 
heartiest  support  of  the  inhabitants.  The  acquisition 
of  such  a  valuable  property  as  the  Dane  Park  for  the 
use  of  the  public  in  perpetuity  promises  to  do  both 
these  things.  Deurably  situated,  sheltered  from  the 
winds,  well  covered  in  parts  with  trees,  and  not 
lacking  that  which  is  picturesque  and  attractive  in 
nature,  the  new  Park  must  certainly  prove  an 
attraction. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  in  what  manner  the  Dane 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  town.  About  three 
years  ago  certain  farm-lands  situate  in  the  Dane 
Valley,  known  as  Dane  Farm,  came  into  the  market. 
It  was  offered  for  sale  by  the  owners  in  several 
lots,  but  at  the  auction  sale  it  was  not  all  dis- 
posed of,  and  it  appears  to  have  then  occurred  to 
Mr.  John  Woodward,  a  native  of  the  town,  and 
who  is  now  residing  in  retirement  at  Croydon, 
to  acquire  a  portion  of  the  property  with  the  object 


well-known  nurserymen  of  Crawley,  Sussex,  were 
entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  a  design  which  was 
submitted  to  and  received  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Woodward. 

The  western  end  of  the  estate,  that  part  which  had 
formed  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  farm- 
buildings,  best  lent  itself  to  picturesque  treatment  on 
account  of  the  undulating  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
the  number  of  existing  trees.  But  whilst  much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  effect  and  the  picturesque, 
at  the  same  time  care  has  been  taken  to  blend  the 
lovely  grounds  of  Dane  Park  in  the  general  design, 
and  make  its  natural  features  as  useful  as  possible. 
It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  this  corner  of  the  park 
should  be  retained  as  the  more  select,  and  that 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  cricket  and  other 
forms  of  recreation  in  the  open  part  of  the 
estate.  On  entering  the  grounds,  the  visitor  is 
immediately  attracted  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lake  (see  fig.  19),  a  small  but  very  pic- 
turesque piece  of  water,  shaded  on  one  side  by  fine 


been  formed,  completely  circling  the  Park,  and  as 
only  a  light  open  fence  ia  erected  between,  the  road 
commands  good  views  over  the  whole  of  the  area. 
No  other  carriage-drive  is  under  these  circumstances 
necessary,  but  a  wide  walk  leads  all  round  the  grounds, 
which  will  be  suitable  for  bath-chairs,  and  there  are 
also  numerous  side-walks  giving  access  to  the  various 
objects  of  interest  and  best  views  on  the  ground. 


Home  Correspondence. 

GARDENING   CHARITIES    AND  SELF-HELP.— Mr. 

Thos.  Fletcher  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  best 
oharity  of  all  is  to  help  people  to  help  themselves, 
and  if  this  were  thoroughly  done,  there  would  be  less 
need  for  the  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  But 
where  is  the  benefit  of  preaching  this  sound 
truism  to  those  in  sore  trouble  and  distress  ?  These 
could  not  or  did  not  provide  for  a  rainy  day.  Are 
they  and  their  wives  and  children  to  be  left  to  starve 
when  age,  and  want,  and  fraud,  that  ill  assorted  trio, 
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make  many  deserving  sufferers  mourn  ?  How  many 
widows'  and  orphans'  portions  and  old-age  pensions 
for  gardeners  did  Jabez  Balfour  squander  ?  The 
industrious  poor  are  always  with  us,  notwithstanding 
all  our  scrapings  and  savings.  By  all  means  save 
as  we  may  through  Friendly  Societies  or  other- 
wise. Through  loss  of  health,  wife,  or  children, 
situations,  savings  or  investments,  poverty  often 
comes  in  at  the  door  of  the  most  deserving,  and  self- 
help  fails  when  it  is  most  needed.  But  why  should 
Mr.  Fletcher  or  others  pit  these  one  against  the  other  ? 
Five  shillings  a  week  for  an  orphan  bairn,  £18  for  a 
widow,  £20  a  year  for  a  man,  are  by  no  means  too 
liberal  allowances,  far  less  a  fortune,  though  a  blessed 
barrier  between  sudden  or  inevitable  misfortune  and 
starvation,  or  a  pauper's  doom  in  the  workhouse. 
In  no  other  walk  of  life  that  1  am  aware  of  have 
friendly  societies  removed  the  needs  for  the  demands 
for  benevolence ;  and  as  for  the  charges  of  extrava- 
gant management,  they  are  wholly  without  foun- 
dation, so  far  as  the  garden  charities  are  concerned. 
All  candidates  have  to  run  through  rather  severe 
ordeals  before  election  as  pensioners.  They  have  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  a  contested  or  competitive 
election,  and  satisfy  the  committee  of  their 
need.  It  has  frequently  been  said  and  thought 
by  many  that  the  standard  of  poverty  for  quali- 
fication for  a  pension  has  been  pitched  too 
low.  Through  an  intimate  intercourse  with  gar- 
deners and  their  patrons  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
I  have  never  heard  anyone  say  that  the  pecuniary 
standard  for  election  had  been  pitched  too  high ;  but 
I  differ  yet  more  widely  from  Mr.  Fletcher  in  his 
other  two  propositions,  which  are  to  the  following 
effect  :  the  first  is  his  own  assertion — that  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution  is 
sure  of  nothing  except  a  vote  ;  the  second  flatly  con- 
tradicts Mr.  Monro's  perfectly  true  statement,  that 
each  subscriber  may  be  either  elected  a  pensioner  oi  re- 
ceive benefit.  As  to  Mr.  Fletcher's  first  assertion,  it 
is  a  mere  truism,  and  equally  applicable  to  all  other 
benevolent  institutions,  as  of  any  of  our  garden 
charities.  How  can  Mr.  Fletcher  or  any  other  sub- 
scriber be  sure  of  more  than  a  vote  until  he  has  satisfied 
the  committee  of  his  need  of  more — that  is,  of  a  money- 
grant — to  help  him  through  his  age,  suffering,  or 
poverty.  But  is  the  vote  then  worth  nothing  ?  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  a  pension 
to  most  gardeners.  VoteB  enable  all  of  us  to  help 
our  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  orphans  in  their 
times  of  deepest  trouble,  and  thus  help  us  to  bear 
one  another's  burdens  and  so  lighten  our  own.  I 
have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  and  used  many  postage 
stamps  over  these  votes,  and  reckon  them  among  my 
most  happy  and  fortunate  investments  from  a  rather 
limited  income.  In  this  nobler  sense,  too,  Mr. 
Monro's  statement  is  literally  true.  Each  subscriber 
is  either  elected  a  pensioner  or  derives  some  imme- 
diate benefit.  HaB  Mr.  Fletcher  not  read  in  the  Old 
Book  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.  There  is  no  need  to  relinquish  reliance 
on  self-help.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  and  desire 
of  the  majority  of  the  subscribers  to  the  gar- 
deners' charities,  that  they  and  others  may  never 
need  the  pay  or  pensions.  What  then  ?  This.  Even 
self-help  sinks  to  a  lower  level  of  charity  than  the  help 
of  others  more  needy  than  ourselves.  Assisting 
others  in  this  spirit  we  may,  should  hard  fate 
or  necessity  lay  that  burden  upon  us,  accept  the  help 
of  others  without  sacrificing  our  self-respect  or  manly 
independence.  ThiB  much  is  certain  for  us  all :  our 
contributions  will  have  lightened  by  many  feather's 
weight  the  burdens  and  the  Borrows  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  craft.  I  cannot  conclude  without 
thanking  our  liberal  patrons  in  society,  the  trades, 
the  Press,  and  all  who  have  so  generously  contributed 
to  our  Societies,  hoping  for  nothing  in  return.  May 
I  heartily  assure  all  such  of  the  deep  gratitude  of 
gardeners.  As  a  rule  only  the  few  grumblers 
are  heard  —  the  numerous  grateful  gardenerB  are 
silent.  Would  that  this  year  a  thousand  more  gar- 
deners would  join  our  charities,  and  help  us  all  the 
more  and  better  to  help  one  another  and  ourselves, 
as  well  as  give  a  cheerful  stimulus  to  our  richer 
patrons.  An  Original  Subscriber. 

I   must    confess  I   am   rather   surprised    at 

Mr.  Thos.  Fletcher's  evasive  letter  in  your  last 
issue,  but  I  cannot  consent  to  let  the  matter 
"  stand  in  abeyance "  as  he  suggests.  He  wrote 
to  me  direct  last  week,  and  in  reply  I  offered  to 
leave  the  decision  to  Dr.  Masters,  or  to  anyone 
he  thought  fit  to  appoint,  providing  they  understood 
the  working  of  the  Institution,  but  as  he  appears 
afraid  to  submit  to  this  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
leave  it  to  your  readers,  ' '  the  subscribing  gardeners 
to  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,"  to 


s-iy  whether  Mr.  Fletcher  or  I  must  pay  the  £20  — 
the  matter  cannot  be  shelved  in  the  way  he  suggests. 
The  case  in  a  few  words  is  this  :  Mr.  Fletcher  asserted 
that  subscribers  were  sure  of  nothing  but  votes.  I 
answered  that  all  applicants  who  were  subscribers, 
and  passed  by  the  Committee  as  necessitous,  and  eligible 
according  to  the  rules,  were  either  elected,  or  derived 
benefit  from  the  "  Victorian  Era  Fund,"  according  to 
the  number  of  years  they  had  subscribed.  Mr. 
Fletcher  then  said  if  I  could  get  this  officially  con- 
firmed he  would  pay  £20  to  the  Treasurer.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  do  this,  and  before  seeing  Mr.  Ingram's 
reply  offered  to  pay  the  £20  if  I  had  overstated  the 
case.  It  is  for  your  readers  to  judge  who  is  to  pay 
the  amount,  and  I  leave  myself  in  their  hands.  Geo. 
Monro. 

■  Far    be    it    from   me    to    throw    even    the 

smallest  stone  at  our  present  gardening  socie- 
ties. Each  is  good,  even  if  some  persons  may 
detect  weak  points  in  them.  The  older  Royal 
Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution  can  well  pro- 
tect itself,  and  the  aims  of  the  Orphan  Fund 
speak  for  it.  Admit  freely  that  the  gardening  fra- 
ternity, do  not  support  these  charities  as  they 
ought,  and  of  course  the  difficulty  is  to  induce 
individual  gardeners  to  make  a  beginning ;  and 
the  body  of  gardeners  leave  it  to  the  general  public, 
which  is  all  very  well  in  its  way  ;  yet,  methiuks  the 
conscience  of  the  gardeners  should  induce  greater 
generosity  on  their  part.  I  prefer  to  deal  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  ; 
and  I  would  ask  if  there  is  one  young  gardener  in  ten 
who  is  a  supporter  ?  I  hear  it  said,  ' '  Of  what 
use  is  it  to  me  as  a  single  man  ? " —  which  is  true 
to  a  certain  degree  ;  but  the  gardiner's  thought 
should  go  further  than  that.  Many  gardeners  will 
know  of  deserving  cases  which  have  been  brought 
under  their  notice  ;  and,  then,  surely  the  question 
his  arisen,  who  shall  be  the  helper.  For  5s. 
yearly  every  man  is  in  a  position  not  only  to  help  the 
Orphan  Fund,  but  to  show  his  practical  sympathy 
l>y  voting  for  deserving  cases.  Want  of  thought  and 
indolence  are,  I  fear,  the  causes  of  this  Society  not 
being  so  freely  supported  as  it  should  be,  it  being 
with  some  too  much  trouble  to  send  a  postal-order 
once  a  year.  In  regard  to  these  most  deserving 
and  useful  charities,  each  man  should  subscribe  what 
he  is  able  to  afford  without  thought  of  his  own  per- 
sonal needs  or  future  benefit,  but  rather  on  the 
broad  principle  of  benevolence  to  his  class.  Now, 
however,  that  I  am  writing,  I  should  like  to  be  the 
means  of  introducing  to  my  brethren  of  the  craft, 
and  the  trade  in  general,  a  Society  not  worked  on 
charity  lines,  but  on  sound  business  principles,  viz., 
The  National  Deposit  Friendly  Society,  which,  while 
providing  sick-pay  and  medical  attendance,  and  an  old- 
age  pension,  it  has  a  funeral-fund  ;  and  what  is 
better,  it  has  also  a  provision  for  banking  money. 
Thus,  a  member  if  only  paying  his  ordinary  yearly 
contribution,  at  the  end  of  each  financial  year,  in 
the  event  of  the  member  making  no  claim  on  the 
funds  of  the  Society,  aft-sr  providing  for  management, 
funeral  fund,  and  old  age  pension,  has  about  halt 
of  his  money  placed  to  his  credit  as  a  deposit.  Then 
a  noteworthy  feature  of  thia  society  is,  that  a  member 
can  make  himself  a  full  benefit  member  at  once  by 
paying  down  this  year's  contribution  in  one  sum.  A 
member  by  paying  2s.  per  month  is  entitled  to  sick 
pay  of  2s.  per  day,  with  free  medical  attendance  and 
medicine.  Should  the  member  be  married,  his  wife 
also  can  be  in  the  club  on  very  advantageous  terms. 
The  N.  D.  F.  S.  is  thirty  years  old,  with  a  very 
substantial  balance,  and  it  is  a  society  that  only 
requires  to  be  known  among  gardeners  to  be  highly 
appreciated.  Another  feature  of  this  Society  is,  that 
no  meetings  are  permitted  to  be  held  on  licensed 
premises.  I  should  be  most  happy  to  afford  any 
enquiries  and  fuller  details  on  application.  Stephen 
Castle,  Bottesford  Vineries,  Notts. 

AWARDS  OF  THE  FLORAL  COMMITTEE.— Surely 
there  was  a  remarkable  lack  of  appreciation  of  excellent 
culture  on  the  part  of  the  Floral  Committee  in  making 
the  inadequate  award  of  a  Vote  of  Thanks  to  the 
examples  of  Phcenocoma  prolifera  Barnesii,  shown  by 
Messrs.  W.  Balchin  &Sons,  of  the  Hassocks  Nursery,  at 
one  of  the  last  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Whoever  before  had  seen  such  heada  of  bloom 
so  richly  coloured  on  plants  in  7-inch  pots,  the  flowers 
highly  coloured,  and  feathered  with  foliage  to  the 
very  pots.  These  plants  were  five  years  old,  and  had 
been  brought  a  considerable  distance.  It  should  be 
stated  that  it  was  only  a  small  minority  of  the  Floral 
Committee  who  so  lamentably  failed  to  appreciate 
high  cultural  skill.  Had  they  been  specimens  of  the 
common  annual  Helichryeum  they  could  not  have 


received  a  less  award.  An  occurrence  of  this  kind  is 
all  the  more  regretable,  because  one  frequently  finds 
the  remark  being  made  in  the  provinces  that  exhibits 
from  a  distance  do  not  find  so  much  favour  as  those 
contributed  by  London  firms,  however  good  they  may 
be.  That  the  conspicuous  failure  of  justice  on  this 
occasion  lends  a  semblance  of  truth  to  such  a  remark 
cannot  be  denied.  I  am  simply  voicing  the  opinion 
of  many  present  who  possess  a  good  knowledge  of 
hardwooded  plants,  when  I  express  keen  regret  at 
this  lamentable  lack  of  appreciation  of  undoubted 
high  quality.  A  Fellow. 

RISE  PARK,  NEAR  HULL  —Far  away  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  stands  the  above  old  home 
of  the  Bethells,  and  a  recent  visit  there  showed  that 
a  house  and  gardens  which  have  existed  for  some 
generations  are  still  well  kept  up.  Most  interesting 
was  the  display  of  Roses  made  by  some  young  dwarfs 
planted  last  autumn  in  beds  of  one  variety  each,  a 
very  effective  mode  of  planting  Roses.  Among  these 
beds,  the  following  varitie3  were  especially  fine : — 
Duko  of  Edinburgh,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Madame  Van 
Houtte,  and  Countess  of  Folkestone,  proving  that  these 
show  varieties  are  of  great  use  out-of-doors.  The  beds 
were  arranged  so  as  to  converge  towards  a  very 
lightly-built  bower,  which  is  made  of  light  iron,  and 
round  which  are  planted  all  the  best  varieties  of 
climbing  Roses  ;  the  effect  here  in  a  few  years'  time 
will  be  charming.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  to 
the  mansion  was  noticed  an  almost-perfection  speci- 
men of  the  English  Yew,  about  30  feet  high,  and 
covering  a  large  area.  The  flower-garden,  which  is 
very  artistically  arranged,  was  already  showing  want 
of  rain.  In  the  kitchen  garden  some  grand  plots  of 
Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry  were  pointed  out,  some 
very  fine  fruit  pulled  off  the  beds  that  morning  being 
shown  me  by  Mr.  Allsopp,  the  head-gardener.  Car- 
nations are  great  favourites  with  Mrs.  Bethell,  and 
they  are  well  done.  It  was  cheering  to  see  some  nice 
beds  of  them,  as  this  year  in  many  case3  they  are 
almost  a  failure.  The  same  method  of  keeping  the 
varieties  separate  is  pursued  as  with  roses,  and  an 
especially  fine  bed  of  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole  among 
others  was  noticed.  Under  glass  the  chief  attention  is 
devoted  to  fruit-culture,  and  excellent  crops  of  suc- 
cession Peaches  andGrapes  are  there  seen.  Although 
somewhat  out  of  the  way,  a  visit  would  at  this  time 
well  repay  anyone,  as  the  park,  which  is  a  very  exten- 
sive one,  is  well  stocked  with  deer.  John  Clayton. 

LACHEN  ALIAS  AND  OTHER  PLANTS.— The  in- 
teresting notes  by  "  R.  D."  in  issue  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  July  16,  p.  47,  induce  me  to  refer  to  an 
old  and  charming  species  I  have  now  in  flower  in  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.  This  is  L.  purpureo- 
ccerulea,  which,  unlike  the  kinds  usually  grown,  has 
long  exserted  stamens.  The  general  effect  of  colour 
is  rosy-lilac  ;  there  are  about  three  dozen  or  forty 
flowers  to  each  scape,  and  they  have  a  slight  perfume. 
The  perianth  is  only  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  and  the  stamens  are  exserted  to  the  same 
extent.  Each  segment,  when  quite  young,  is  tipped 
with  green,  and  this  soon  turns  to  rosy-lilac.  The 
scapes  are  about  8  inches  high,  mottled  below,  and 
the  flowers  occupy  a  space  of  about  3J  inches.  The 
leaves  are  about  7  inches  long,  and  less  than  three- 
quarters  wide  ;  they  are  slightly  warted,  after  the 
manner  of  L.  pustulata.  With  this  in  flower  I  have 
L.  aiirea  gigantea,  which  appears  to  j  ustify  its  addi- 
tional name.  Lovers  of  Cape  bulbs  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  Hesperantha  falcata,  and  Tritonia 
scillaris,  are  also  in  flower  in  the  same  group  ;  while 
several  other  interesting  things  have  just  gone  out 
of  bloom.   R.  I.  Lynch. 

FRUIT  CROPS  IN  THE  BLAIRGOWRIE  DISTRICT. 
— The  Scotsman  of  Monday,  July  18,  1898,  says,  in 
consequence  of  the  scorching  weather  of  the  past 
week,  fruit  has  ripened  rapidly.  The  demand  for 
Strawberries  from  the  English  market  has  been  very 
brisk  during  the  last  few  days,  and  Beveral  lots  have 
changed  hands  at  £28  per  ton.  There  appeared  to 
be  every  prospect  of  prices  rising  still  further.  The 
same  applies  to  Raspberries,  which  are  in  good 
request  at  £37  per  ton.  For  Black  Currants  about 
£10  per  ton  has  been  offered.  When  lecturing  here 
last  year,  I  was  struck  with  the  superior  culture 
given  to  Raspberries  and  Black  Currants,  But  for 
the  fear  of  the  Black  Currant-mite,  few,  if  any,  of 
which  were  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  Black  Currants 
were  found  to  be  the  best  paying  crop.  There  seemed, 
however,  room  for  a  large  extension  of  Gooseberries 
and  Red  Currants  ;  while  it  seems  singular  to  pay 
£28  per  ton  for  Strawberries  in  bulk  for  jam  from 
the  South  that  might  be  grown  as  well  or  better  on 
the  spot.  D.  T.  F. 
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COLD  VERSUS  COOL  STORAGE.  —  I  entirely 
diEsent  from  the  claims  made  by  jour  correspondent 
on  behalf  of  the  "  fan  cooler  "  in  fruit  ships.  Surely 
it  is  bad  enough  for  the  Australasian  fruit-growers  to 
lose  thousands  of  pounds  by  this  useless  process,  as 
tln-y  did  by  the  ruin  of  the  fruit  on  the  s.s.  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  without  having  its  praises  sung  by  parties 
unaffected  by  the  loss.  The  fan-cooler  process  is  a 
complete  failure  so  far  as  fruit  is  concerned,  and  this 
will  be  verified  by  an  appeal  to  the  Colonial  agents  in 
London,  who  superintended  tho  unshipment  of  the 
rotttn  Apples.  In  the  same  ship  the  fruit  brought 
oTer  by  cold  storage  was  perfect,  and  realised  high 
prices.  Parties  interested  in  the  use  of  "  fan-coolers  " 
Mtiould  bear  this  in  mind.  Market, 

STRAWBERRY  MONARCH. — Blindness  appears  to 
be  this  season  characteristic  of  the  flowers  of  this 
variety.  Two  years  ago  I  procured  some  plants 
which  bore  fruit  last  year,  and  in  order  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial  I  layer. d  a  number  of  the  runners  into 
small  pots  as  soon  as  1  could  obtain  them,  and  these 
vitre  planted  out  in  the  mouth  of  August  on  a  well- 
prepared  border.  The  plants  grew  without  a  check, 
and,  judging  by  appearances,  1  expected  this  season 
to  be  rewarded  with  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  Such  was 
not,  however,  the  case,  for  not  only  was  every  plant 
bl  nd,  but  also  all  the  plants  of  my  old  stock.  After 
reading  in  y  i  >ur  last  issue  (''  Strawberries  at  Maids  tone  ") 
that  there  "  20  ]  er  cent,  of  Monarch  were  blind  (and 
the  same  thing  occurred  at  Chiswick,  but  to  a  greater 
(stent),"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  blindness  is 
characteristic  of  the  variety,  or  eke.  we  treat  it  too 
liberally,  and  it  would  be  more  productive  in  a 
poorer  soil.  The  suil  here  is  very  heavy  and  moist, 
a>.d  Strawberries  do  remarkably  well.  I  may  add, 
from  what  I  saw  of  Monarch  last  year,  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  has  anything  to  recommend  it  beyond  its 
size.  II.  Fisher,  Fli.rton  Hall  Gardens,  Bungay. 
[Monarch  may  in  great  measure  have  reverted  to  the 
original  Strawberry,  which  is  dioecious,  as  are  the 
Hautbois.  Why  not  try  as  a  cure  for  blindness  the 
planting  of  some  other  fertile  variety  coming  into 
flower  at  the  Bame  season  in  alternate  rows  with 
Monarch  .'  Ed.1 

In   the    autumn   of    189(5    I    planted    three 

teds  in  different  parts  of  my  ground,  and  two 
of  them  1  allowed  to  bear  fruit  and  runners  in 
1897,  and  the  other  bed  I  cut  the  blooms  out 
as  they  appeared,  on  purpose  to  help  the  plant  to 
make  ail  the  runners  possible  in  1897.  The  result 
this  year  is  that  tbe  two  beds  that  were  allowed  to 
bear  fruit  have  had  an  excellent  crop  without  any 
blind  ones  ;  the  other  bed  that  had  the  blooms  taken 
out  of  the  plants  had  a  good  number  of  blind  plants. 
I  would  add,  a  few  years  back  I  treated  an  acre  or 
two  of  Paxtou's  iir  the  same  way,  by  takiDg  all  the 
bloom  off  the  first  year,  with  the  result  when  I 
looked  for  a  grand  crop  the  6ecoud  year  more  than 
half  weie  blind.  I  let  them  remain  to  see  what  they 
would  do.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  they  were 
good,  without  any  blind  ones.  My  experience  is  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  take  the  blooms  out,  it  upsets  tho 
balance  of  growth.    W.  Home,  Cliife. 

THE  LILY  FUNGUS.— I  have  found  this  disease  to 
prevail  widely  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  the  leaves  in 
many  places  having  been  entirely  destroyed.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  all  the  same  the  base  or 
autumn  leaves  come  up  very  strong,  in  spite  of  the 
disease,  and  seem  to  be  very  clean  and  healthy.  The 
fungus  doubtless  bybernates  in  the  bulbs  or  soil, 
and  is  active  only  in  the  early  summer.  A  gardener 
t  ild  me  that  he  found  frequent  shifting  of  his  bulbs 
to  be  productive  of  good  results.  Why  should  not 
a  e-prinkling  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  on  to  the  soil  about 
the  bulbs  do  good  after  the  diseased  sterns  have  been 
cleared  away  and  burned  '!  Ur  perhaps  most  good 
would  be  done  by  a  gentle  spraying  with  the  mixture 
about  the  plants  just  as  the  flower  stems  are  starting 
into  growth.  With  our  knowledge  of  the  potent 
effects  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  as  a  fungoid  destroyer, 
why  is  it  not  more  widely  used  ?  A.  Dean. 

DWARF  SWEET  PEAS. — These  plants  commend 
themselves  to  all  lovers  of  sweet-scented  flowers. 
The  few  notes  sent  are  fur  the  benefit  of  those  of 
your  readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  the  above,  grown  in  pots  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  variety  grown  here — Pink  Cupid— is  well 
adapted  fur  pot  culture.  Sow  the  seeds  in  6-inch 
pots,  half-filled  with  fairly  rich  compost,  four  seeds 
i'i  each  pot.  When  six  inches  high,  fill  the  pots  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  rim,  pressing  firmly,  but  care- 
fully. Put  a  few  neat  Beech  or  Birch,  fan-shaped 
twigs  (nut  more  than  18  inches  high)  in  each  pot. 
The  plants  will  soon  entwine  themselves,  and  when 


in  full  bloom,  afford  fine  plants  for  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  decoration.  Henry  Clayton,  Black-ley. 

GREEN-PODDED  PEAS.— Mr.  Sherwood,  in  his 
admirable  paper  on  Peas,  read  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
the  12th,  mentioned  that  those  varieties  having  green 
pods  and  Peas  were  by  far  tho  most  popular.  That 
is  so  very  manifest  now  at  every  exhibition  where 
colour  is  so  prominent  a  requirement.  If  raisers  of 
new  Peas  will  recognise  this  fact,  it  will  help  them  in 
their  selections,  and  keep  many  varieties  that  are 
pale  green  out  of  the  market.  Such  varieties  as 
Sutton's  Peerless,  Sharpe's  Queen,  and  the  taller  and 
fine  Alderman,  all  make  rich-coloured  show  Peas,  aud 
fill  well  also.  There  should  also  be  more  respect 
shown  for  good  openers,  tho  bloated  pods  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  Telephone,  or  similar  types,  seldom 
open  well  ;  they  break  or  squash-in  under  the  pressure 
of  the  thumb  when  sought  to  be  opened.  A  Pea-pod 
that  under  such  pressure  opens  the  shells  freely,  aud 
is  then  found  to  contain  from  nine  to  eleven  not 
large  but  deep  green,  sseet,  toft  Peas,  is  practically 
one  of  perfect  form  and  fitness.   .1 .  D. 

DICKSON'S  JUNE  KING  V.  DIXON'S  MID- 
SUMMER BROCCOLIS.— I  do  not  know  "  Dixon's 
Midsummer  Broccoli,"  mentionod  by  "  H.  J.  C, 
Grimston,  Tadcaster,"  in  your  issue  for  July  9,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  it  can  be  in  any  way  synony- 
mous with  "  Dickson's  June  King."  According  to 
"H.  J.  C.'s"  description  of  the  former,  viz.,  "This 
Broccoli  has,  to  mo,  the  desirable  qualification  that  it 
is  not  over-larae " —  Dickson's  June  King,  if  left 
uncut  for  a  sufficiently  long  period,  will  develop  into 
a  very  large  head  ;  but  for  private  gardens  it  is  not 
desirable  to  do  so.  June  King  is  exceedingly  dwarf 
in  habit,  and  therefore  less  liable  to  be  injured  by 
the  winter  frosts,  no  stem  being  visible  above 
ground.  It  makes  the  most  of  its  growth  in  the 
sprlnar,  and  is  the  hardiest  and  latest  of  any  Broccoli 
that  I  know,  and  I  believe  I  have  grown  most  of  the 
leading  varieties.  I  did  not  start  cutting  Broccoli 
June  Kiug  this  season  until  the  first  week  in  June 
( ifter  I  had  fioi*hed  cutting  Late  Queen,  Model,  and 
all  other  late  varieties),  and  it  supplied  us  with  heads 
till  the  earliest  Cauliflowers  came  io.  As  Mr.  Bur- 
bury,  on  p.  8,  says,  "It  is  a  variety  that  is  sure  to  be 
extensively  grown  when  better  known."  Indeed,  it  is 
a  variety  when  once  grown  wrll  be  always  grown. 
James  Campbell,  Mcthley  Park,  Leeds. 

ASTRAGALUS  ALPINUS  ALBUS.  —  Astragalus 
alpinus  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  of 
Scottish  alpine  plants.  Only  two  stations  were  known 
in  Scotland  where  it  was  to  be  found  previous  to 
1SS4— one  at  Little  Craigendal,  in  Aberdeenshire,  the 
other  at  the  head  of  Glen  Dole,  Clova,  in  Forfarshire. 
A  third  station  was  discovered  for  this  plant  in  1884 
by  Mr.  P.  Neill  Fraser,  of  Kockville,  Murrayfield, 
who  found  it  growing  in  abundance  on  Ben  Vrackie, 
a  mountain  near  Pitlochrie,  in  Perthshire,  where  it 
has  probably  been  growing  for  centuries,  judging 
from  the  present  condition  in  which  it  is  flourishing 
on  this  well-known  mountain.  At  the  end  of  June, 
1896,  I  gathered  and  brought  home  a  few  plants  of 
Astragalus  alpinus  from  this  station  to  grow  in  my 
garden.  I  selected  a  few  clean  pitches  entirely  free 
from  weeds.  The  plant  was  not  in  flower  at  the  place 
they  were  gathered.  Since  then  they  have  grown 
luxuriantly,  but  only  came  into  flower  a  few  weeks 
ago.  I  was  surprised  to  find  several  plants  bearing 
white  flowers,  intermixed  with  the  typical  pale  blue 
form  of  Astragalus  alpinus.  They  are  now  forming 
seed  very  freely.  There  is  in  cultivation  a  well- 
known  white  variety  of  Astragalus  hypoglottis,  but  I 
cannot  find  any  record  of  a  white  variety  of  Astra- 
galus alpinus  having  been  known  previously.  Robert 
Lindsay,  Kaim.es  Lodge,  Murrayfield,  Midlothian. 

SHIRLEY  POPPIES. — In  driving  through  some  of 
the  seed-growing  districts  lying  between  Great  Bad- 
dow  and  Colchester,  one  frequently  comes  upon  a 
breadth  of  Shirley  Poppies  standing  for  seed,  and  it 
is  seen  that  the  prevailing  tint  of  colour  is  rose— from 
soft  pink  to  deep  rose.  Seen  at  a  distance  of  halt  a 
mile  or  so,  there  is  a  singular  softness  of  hue,  con- 
trasting in  a  remarkable  manner  with  tho  crimson  of 
Malope  grandiflora,  and  the  dark  crimson  Mignonette. 
As  Shirley  Poppies  often  transplant  badly,  it  is  best 
to  sow  the  seeds  thinly,  as  thinly  as  possible,  in 
drills  where  they  are  to  blossom,  and  then  they 
bloom  most  abundautly.  The  Beeds  are  very  small. 
and  so  it  comes  to  pass  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of 
other  small-seeded  annual0,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
sow  too  thickly.  But  few  appear  to  have  the  courage 
to  thin-out  plants  to  the  extent  that  is  desirable. 
R.  D. 


A  VETERAN  FLORIST. — I  am  still  growing  a  few 
seedling  Fuchsias,  but  did  not  sow  the  Beed  till 
March  1.  I  have  nearly  three  dozen  seedlings  from 
F.  fulgens  looking  like  young  giants,  some  showing 
bloom.  The  foliage  of  the  same  is  very  telling  in  i'  s 
tints,  and  really  one  might  designate  these  Fuchsias, 
foliage  plants.  Fuchsia  fulgeus  was  sect  >  ut  in  1837, 
the  year  that  I  left  my  home.  If  the  plant  I  e  well 
handled,  it  soon  makes  an  object  of  beauty.  Amongst 
my  seedlings  I  should  like  to  find  a  white-flowered 
variety,  but  I  do  not  expect  to  succeed  in  my  quest. 
George  Fry,  Lcwisliam,  S.E. 

A  SEEDLING  CARNATION.— I  am  sending  you  a 
few  blooms  of  ono  of  the  seedlings  raised  from  "  Mrs. 
Leopold  Rothschild."  My  object  in  doing  so  is  not  eo 
much  on  account  of  any  value  I  attach  to  its  merits, 
but  more  for  the  interest  I  feel  in  Old-Lang- 
Syne.  I  have  had  to  do  with  Carnations  more 
or  less  since  1832,  so  that  my  interest  in  this 
popular  and  charming  class  is  of  long  standing. 
The  variety  sent  properly  belongs  to  the  tree 
or  perpetual  section.  It  is  not  devoid  of  frag- 
rance, and  has  the  all  -  important  qualification  of 
being  a  persistent  non-burster.  Numtrous  as  the 
blooms  have  been  produced,  I  have  not  seen  one  that 
has  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to  upset  the  calyx 
in  its  entirety.  Commercially,  I  am  not  seeking  or 
attaching  any  value  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
We,  in  the  year  of  grace  1898,  abound  in  an  ondleBS 
variety  of  grand  varieties  of  border  and  pot-plants,  in 
fact,  their  importance  as  decorative  subjects  cannot  be 
over  estimated.  My  experience,  as  regards  tho  raising 
of  Carnations  from  seed,  is  one  of  intense  pleasure, 
and  it  is  marvellous  what  can  be  produced  by  judi- 
cious fertilisation  of  only  a  few  of  the  best  kinds, 
and  the  crossing  of  the  choicest  cardinal  colours, 
have  been  in  my  small  way  much  surprised  and 
intensely  delighted  in  the  issue  of  eventH  in  this 
mind-elevating  occupation  and  pastime.  My  plants 
during  manipulation  are  under  glass,  and  it  is  quite 
the  exception  for  me  to  see  in  tho  result  of  my 
labours  a  single  flower  produced.  Geo.  Pry,  F.R.H.S., 
Lcwisliam,  S.E.  (A  regularly-formed  deep  scarlet- 
coloured  llower,  with  a  fair  amount  of  fragrance, 
excellent  at  any  season.  Ed.] 


Societies. 


MALDON     HORTICULTURAL. 

July  13. — This  Society  held  its  twenty-fourth  annual  exhi- 
bition of  plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit,  arid  vegetables,  in  the 
grounds  of  Hill  House,  on  the  date  given,  and  as  regards  the 
number  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  there  were  450 
entries  in  the  open  classes— was  the  best  it  has  yet  held. 

Groups  of  pot-plants  arranged  for  effect  along  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  four  large  tents  were  extremely  good  in  design 
and  materials,  and  Messrs.  Saltrnarsh,  Since,  and  Pyman, 
took  the  prizes  in  tho  order  of  their  names.  Tho  most  suc- 
cessful exhibitors  wero  Mr.  S.  Kerry,  gr.  to  Christopher  W. 
Parker,  Esq.,  Hatfield  Priory,  Witham,  who  was  the  winner 
of  thirteen  1st  prizes;  Mr.  George  Pvmax,  Mr.  Saltmarsh, 
Mr.  Thorooood,  and  Messrs.  Reeves, WrLLsiiER,  and  E.  Smee, 
who  all  showed  well  in  the  open  and  local  classes. 

Cut  Flowers.—  Mr.WrLLSHER  had  the  best  twenty-four  Roses, 
distinct,  staging  fresh,  even  blooms,  of  much  substance,  of 
leading  varieties.  Dr.  J.  H.  Salter  had  the  best  stand  of 
twelve,  and  he  was  closely  pressed  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Cooke,  who 
had  the  best  stand  of  Teas.  Mr.  Kerry  was  lot  in  a  good 
class  for  twelve  kinds  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  which  iu- 
cluded  some  grand  spikes  of  Alstroemeria  aurea  and  other- 
varieties. 

Fruit.— Mr.  Kerry  was  1st  for  four  kinds,  staging  good 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Necta- 
rines, Peaches,  and  grand  fruits  of  Waterloo  Strawberry. 

Vegetables  were  extensively  shown,  and  for  tlie  most  part 
in  fine  condition,  and  Mr.  Kerry  was  1st  for  a  collection  of 
six  kinds,  namely,  Pea  Boston  Unrivalled,  Cauliflower  Tho 
Pearl,  Tomato  Carter's  Perfection,  Carrot  M>  del.  Potato 
Ashleaf.  and  Turnips  Six-weeks.  //.  If'  IV. 


NATIONAL     ROSE. 

Jcly  14.— The  Northern  provincial  show  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  the  above  date  in  the  gardens  of  Spring  Hall, 
Halifax,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Clement  H.nildswortb, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  President  of  the  Sslterhebble  and  District  Rose 
Society.  Favoured  with  fine  weather,  and  au  abundance  of 
excellent  entries,  the  visit  of  the  National  Rose  Society  to  the 
Salterhebble  Rose  Show  was  exceedingly  fortunate,  aud  the 
display  was  a  grand  one.  The  following  were  the  chief 
prize-winners : — 

Nurserymen. 

For  seventy-two  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  the  winners 
were  Messrs.  Habkness  &  Son,  1st.  with  a  very  uniform  lot 
of  good  blooms,   including  such  favourites  as  Dr.  Andry, 
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Charles   Darwin,   Captain  Christy,   &c.     B.    R.   Cant,    Col- 
chester, was  2nd,  and  F.  Cant,  Colchester,  3rd. 

For  thirty-six  distinct  varieties,  also  in  this  class,  three 
blooms  of  each,  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son  were  again  the  1st 
in  a  very  keen  competition,  and  their  exhibition  called  for  a 
general  expression  of  admiration;  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sun, 
Newtown  irds,  2nd  ;  and  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  was  3rd. 

In  the  class  fur  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct,  the  1st  prize 
and  Trophy  Gold  Medal  was  won  by  Messrs.  Harkness  & 
Son,  of  Bedale,  whose  very  good  collection  included  Ernest 
Metz,  Catherine  Mermet,  Marie  Verdier,  Charles  Darwin, 
Her  Majesty,  Marecnal  Niel,  White  Lady,  Madame  Cusin. 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Caroline  Testout,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  &c.  The  2nd  prize  went  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant, 
Colchester;  3rd,  F.  Cant,  Colchester,  both  exhibitors  having 
especially  meritorious  stands. 

In  Division  B,  the  best  thirty-six  blooms  of  distinct  varie- 
ties were  those  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Townsend  &  Son,  Wor- 
cester, being  1st  with  good  examples  of  Prince  Arthur,  Rey- 
nolds Hole,  and  Horace  Vernet ;  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co., 
Cambridge  were  2nd  ;  Mr.  Henhy  Norton,  Louth,  was  3rd. 

In  the  same  division  was  a  class  for  eighteen  distinct  varie- 
ties in  triplets,  and  here  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Son  were  1st, 
Messrs.  S.  Cooling  &  Son  of  Bath  were  2nd,  and  Messrs.  J. 
R.  Pkarson  &  Sons,  Chilwell,  3rd. 

The  Tea  and  Noisette  section,  open  to  nurserymen,  the  best 
eighteen  blooms,  distinct,  were  those  sent  by  Mr.  George 
Prince  of  Oxford,  who  showed  grand  blooms  of  good  sub- 
stance ;  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  2nd;  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  3rd. 

For  twelve  distinct  Teas  or  Noisettes.— 1st,  Mr.  Mattock 
with  a  good  box  of  choice  varieties ;  Sad,  Messrs.  Burrell  & 
Co.,  Cambridge. 

Open  to  nurserymen  and  amateurs  aHke.—In  these  classes 
there  was  great  competition,  no  greater  number  than  twelve 
blooms  being  required. 

For  twelve  new  Roses,  distinct,  A.  Dickson  &  Suns,  of 
Newtownards,  was  1st,  showing  a  grand  lot,  most  of  which, 
if  not  all,  being  of  their  own  introduction,  they  included  Mrs. 
Ed.  Mawley,  Ulster,  Cauntess  of  Caledon,  Mildred  Grant, 
Ard  Roon,  Mrs.  Conway  .Tones,  Alice  Graham,  Lady  Mizra 
Bcauclerc,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Helen  Keller,  and  Bessie 
Brown.  2nd,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  whose  stand  included 
good  blooms  of  Mrs.  Frank  Cant,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  any  White  Rose,  Mr.  Geo.  Prxbce 
staged  a  lovely  box  of  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  which  was 
awarded  1st  prize.  2nd,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  for  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry.  In  this  class  there  was  very  keen  competition, 
twelve  lots  being  staged. 

For  twelve  yellow  Roses,  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  again  took  the 
highest  honour  with  a  charming  dozen  of  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac.    2nd,  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  fur  the  same  variety. 

For  twelve  blooms,  any  light-pink  or  rose-coloured  Rose, 
Messrs.  Harkness  won  with  Mrs.  Jno.  Laing,  a  tine  lot. 
2nd,  Jas.  Townsend  &  Son  for  the  same  variety. 

For  twelve  blooms,  lijht  or  dark  crimson  Rose,  Messrs. 
J.  Townsend  &  Son  were  1st  with  Gustavo  Pigaueau.  2nd 
B.  R.  Cant. 

In  the  class  for  new  seedling  Roses  great  interest  wjs 
centred,  the  result  being  the  awarding  of  the  Gold  Medals  to 
a  lovely  Tea  Rose,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  exhibited  by  Alex. 
Dickson  &  Son,  also  to  Mildred  Grant,  which  was  exhibited 
by  the  same  firm. 

Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Son  received  the  same  award  for  Mrs. 
James  Cocker,  a  bloom  having  some  resemblance  to  Mrs. 
John  Laing. 

Iu  the  Tea  and  Noisette  section  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  & 
Sons  also  exhibited  sprays  of  a  lovely  single  white  Tea  Rose, 
most  distinct  yellow  stamens ;  this  the  Committee  desired 
to  see  again. 

Gardm  or  Decorative  Hoses,—  These  were  shown  under  the 
usual  restrictions  in  bunches.  The  1st  prizs  for  eighteen 
distinct  varieties  arranged  iu  0  feet  space  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Cheshunt -a  eharming  lot;  H.  V. 
Machin,  Esq.,  being  2nd  ;  G.  Coolinc  &  Son,  Bath,  3rd. 

In  the  class  for  a  display  of  Roses  arranged  for  effect,  in  a 
space  not  less  than  6  feet  by  3  feet,  or  12  feet  by  3  feet,  Mr. 
Geo.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  staged  a  lot  of  grand  blooms, 
including  quite  a  number  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  generally 
good  this  year  ;  and  Messrs.  Jas.  Townsend  &,  Son  were  2nd. 
This  class,  we  think,  can  be  made  most  attractive,  as  was 
proved  at  the  Newcastle  show  last  week. 

The  Amateur's  Section. 

The  Jubilee  Trophy,  which  goes  with  the  1st  prize,  for 
twenty-four  blooms  distinct,  was  carried  oft"  by  E.  B. 
Lindsell,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  who  showed  grand  blooms  of 
Madame  Eugenie  Verdier,  Madame  Cochet,  Madame  Haus- 
mann,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Suzannc-M.  Rodocanachi, 
Alf.  Colomb,  Muriel  Grahame,  Capt.  Hayward,  Earl  of 
Dufierin,  Innoeente  Pirola,  A.  K.  Williams,  Her  Majesty, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Francois  Michelon,  Ulrich  Brunncr, 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Gustave  Piganeau,  &c.  The 
Rev.  J.  H.  PEHBERTON.of  Havering-atte-Bower,  was  2nd  with 
a  twenty-four,  which  included  superlative  blooms  of  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam  and  S.-M.  Rodocanachi.  There  were  iu 
this  class  six  entries. 

In  a  class  open  to  amateurs,  irrespective  of  the  number  of 
plants  they  grow,  thirty-six  blooms  distinct.  E.  B.  Lindsell, 
Esq.,  was  again  1st  with  a  splendid  even  lot  of  blooms,  in- 
cluding Marie  Baumann,  Farl  of  Duflerin,  Madame  de  Watte- 
ville,  The  Bride,  A.  K.  Williams,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  La  France,  Horace 
Vernet,  Madame  Hoste,  Helen  Keller,  Madame  de  Cochet, 
&c. ;  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  Worksop,  2nd,  with  a  stand  that 
included  a  grand  bloom  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 

For  eight  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  E.  B. 


Lindsell,  Es}.,  again  took  the  1st  prize,  showing  good  Alf. 
Colomb,  Her  Majesty,  Comtesse  dc  Nadaillac,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Francois  Michelon,  &c  ;  and  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  was  2nd. 

For  nine  blooms  of  any  Rose  except  Teas  or  Noisettes, 
H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  1st,  with  excellent  blooms  of  Ulrich 
Brunner;  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq,  2nd,  with  Her  Majesty; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  3rd,  with  Mrs.  John  Laing. 

For  eighteen  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  Osmond  Orpen, 
Esq.,  Colchester,  1st,  he  showing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Catherine 
Mermet  among  others,  all  good;  Sam  Bergen,  Esq.,  Kneb- 
worth,  £nd. 

For  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Geo.  Moules,  of  Hitchin, 
took  1st  in  a  class  of  nine  competitors ;  R.  Hobb-,  Wor- 
cester, 2nd. 

In  the  section  for  Tea  or  Noisette  Rose  grown  by  amateurs, 
twelve  distinct,  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray,  Bath,  came  1st,  showing 
Bridesmaid,  Marechal  Niel,  Cleopatra,  Comtesse  de  Na- 
daillac, &c.  ;  Osmond  Orpen,  Esq.,  2nd. 

For  six  blooms  of  new  Roses,  open  to  all  amateurs,  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  took  1st. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  garden  or  decorative  Roses 
there  was  good  competition,  and  some  charming  varieties 
shown  ;  the  premier  award  being  won  by  H.  V.  Machin, 
Esq.,  who  showed  W.  A.  Richardson,  Gustave  Regis,  Gloire 
de  Polyantha,  &c.  ;  2nd,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering, 
his  stand  including  a  tine  bunch  of  Rambler. 

In  the  local  classes  for  bouquets  of  Roses,  &c,  the  chief 
awards  were  taken  by  Mr.  Tom  Farrar,  of  Halifax,  and 
Messrs.  Calen  *fc  Son,  of  Heath,  both  of  whom  showed  very 
excellent  taste  in  their  arrangements. 

In  the  class  open  to  Rose  growers  of  Halifax  and  district 
the  premier  award  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Conway. 

During  the  afternoon  a  meeting  was  held  in  a  tent  on  the 
show  ground,  at  which,  under  the  presidency  of  Archdeacon 
Brooke,  Vicar  of  Halifax,  an  exhaustive  paper  on  Rose 
exhibiting  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  Paul,  V.M.H.,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  reading  of  the  paper  a  spirited  dis  mssion  ensued, 
in  which  Mr.  Alexander  Dickson,  Mr.  Cooling,  Mr,  F. 
Cant,  Rev.  H.  Pemberton,  and  others  took  part. 


KENILWORTH    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  14. — The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  on  the  above  date,  in  brilliant  weather.  The  Earl 
of  Clarendon  not  only  granted  permission  to  the  committee 
to  hold  the  exhibition  in  the  Castle  grounds,  but  kindly 
undertook  to  open  the  show  also.  The  exhibition  was 
decidedly  superior  to  that  of  previous  years. 

The  exhibits  were  displayed  iu  two  large  tents,  and  in  one 
of  these  was  an  honorary  exhibit  from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Leiob,  Stoneleigh  Abbey  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  T.  Martin).  This 
group  of  very  fine  plauts  included  immense  Kentias  and 
Arecas,  intermingled  with  well-coloured  Codiamms  and 
Eulalias ;  also  Asclepias  curassavica,  Francoa  ramosa, 
Rhodanthes,  and  Caladium  argyrites.  A  handsome  group  of 
plauts  of  hybrid  Streptocarpus,  intermixed  with  Maidenhair 
Ferns,  was  also  from  Stoneleigh  Abbey  gardens. 

W.  T.  Pears,  Esq.,  Parkfield  House,  Kenilworth  (gr  ,  Mr. 
Everitt),  staged  a  charming  group  of  foliage  and  flowering 
plants. 

Mr.  Deverill,  of  Banbury,  exhibited  bunches  of  flowers 
of  herbaceous  perennials,  in  sixty  varieties,  amongst  which 
was  the  new  Coreopsis  var.  lanceolata  grandiflora. 

Mr.  Fred  Perkins,  nurseryman,  Leamington,  had  an 
attractive  exhibit  in  his  new  Carnation  Primrose  Queen, 
also  a  large  stand  of  Roses,  Sweet  Peaa,  and  herbaceous 
perennials.  Mr.  W.  Finch,  of  Coventry,  showed  his  new  and 
promising  Codi^eum,  named  Distinction.  Messrs.  Hinton 
Bros.,  of  Warwick,  staged  a  fine  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  in 
variety. 

The  competitive  class  for  the  best  group  of  plants  made  an 
excellent  show.  G.  Beard,  Esq.,  Thickthorn,  Kenilworth  (gr., 
Mr.  Snow),  gained  1st  honours  ;  and  F.  B.  Wright,  Esq., 
Warwick  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Huckwell),  2nd.  F.  B.  Wright,  Esq., 
took  1st  place  for  specimen  foliage  plants,  his  most  note- 
worthy plant  being  one  of  Cycas  revoluta. 

For  six  specimen  flowering  plants,  F.  B.  Wright,  Esq, 
was  well  to  the  front,  and  this  exhibitor  also  showed  fine 
specimen  Ferns. 

The  fruit  staged  was  of  high  quality.  Strawberries  (for 
the  cultivation  of  which  the  district  is  noted)  were  excel- 
lent, and  many  dishos  and  baskets  of  tine  fruits  were 
displayed.  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Royal  Sovereign,  and  Waterloo 
were  noted  as  the  best  shown.  Currants,  black  and  red, 
were  shown  in  quantity.  Lord  Leigh  sent  a  collection  of 
ten  dishes  in  as  many  kinds  of  fiuit.  The  cottagers'  tent 
contained  mauy  excellent  exhibits  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
flowers. 

READING     HORTICULTURAL. 

July  14.-  -The  Summer  Show  of  the  above  Society  was  held 
iu  the  Fosbury  Gardens,  in  a  series  of  tents  decidedly  too 
email  for  the  purpose,  which  caused  much  crowding  of  the 
exhibits,  and  left  but  little  space  for  locomotion.  The  usual 
exhibition  place  within  the  Abbey  ruins  was  on  this  occasion 
fitted  up  for  pastoral  plays. 

Groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  were  a  leading  feature, 
and  in  one  class  the  Reading  Horticultural  Society's  Cup  was 
offered.  This  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  Woolford,  gr.  to  Alfred 
Palmer,  Esq.,  with  a  bold  and  admirably-finished  arrange- 
ment, rich  iu  foliage  and  flowering  plants.  At  the  back  of 
the  group  were  two  fine  specimens  of  Cocos  plumosa,  with 
only  a  small  Palm  between  them,  dispensing  with  the  large 


central  back  ground  specimen,  which  is  generally  thought 
indispensable.  The  effect  of  the  group  was  decidedly 
heightenei  by  departure  from  the  usual  custom. 

The  Sutton  Challenge  Cup,  offered  in  another  class  for 
a  large  group,  was  won  by  Mr.  Peel,  gr.  to  Miss  Todd, 
Shirley.  This,  unlike  the  semicircular  shape  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Woolford,  was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  having,  as  a 
background,  elegant  Palms,  smaller  specimens  of  which 
were  also  used  nearer  the  front,  dot-plants  of  Papyrus  anti- 
quorum,  very  effective ;  raised  plauts  of  Nepenthes,  several 
handsome  pendent  Crotons,  blue  Hydrangeas,  &o.  Mr. 
Woolford  was  2nd. 

In  the  gardeners'  and  amateurs'  division,  there  was  but 
one  group,  and  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain/ gr.  to  F.  M.  Lonergan,  Esq.,  Cressingham  Park.  Mr. 
Peel  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  eight  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants. 

Iu  the  amateurs  division,  Mr.  Leith,  gr.  to  A.  B.  W. 
Tiii'RNTon,  Esq.,  Beaupaire  Park,  was  1st,  haviug  Cycas 
revoluta,  a  good  example  of  the  Swansonia  galcgifolia,  and 
two  othors  ;  he  also  had  the  best  six  finefoliaged  plauts. 

Mr.  Woolford  had  the  best  six  stove  and  greenhouse 
Ferns,  and  Mr.  Leith  wes  1st  with  four  foliaged  plauts. 
The  best  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  p'ant  was  [xora 
coccinea  from  Mr.  Peel. 

Three  charming  specimens  of  OrchHs  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Woolford,  consisting  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliaua,  Epiden- 
drum  vitellinum,  and  Cycnoches  chlorochilum. 

Some  very  pretty  plauts  suitable  for  table  decoration  were 
staged  by  severat  exhibitors. 

Fuchsias  were  nicely  shown  by  Mr.  Bright,  of  White- 
kuights.  Double  Pelargoniums  were  poor,  but  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias  were  fine,  Mr.  Woolford  taking  the  1st 
prize  with  some  excellent  plants ;  the  2nd  prize  going  to 
Mr.  R.  Bassil.     The  best  three  Palms  cime  from  Mr.  Leith. 

Roses  formed  the  bulk  of  the  cut-flowors,  one  tent  being 
set  apart  expressly  for  them.  With  thirty-six  varietie  s 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  and  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  were 
placed  equal  lsts. 

Mr.  Mattock  had  the  best  eighteen  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
staging  very  good  blooms. 

The  best  twelve  blooms  of  any  one  variety  were  beautiful 
ones  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  from  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Mr.  Cambridge,  Alder  nias  ton,  had  the  best  twenty-four 
blooms  in  the  local  classes ;  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Henley, 
was  2nd.  And  they  occupied  the  same  positions  with  twelve 
Teas  and  Noisettes. 

The  best  twenty-buir  varieties  in  the  amateurs'  division 
were  from  Mr.  P.  Burnand,  Reigate ;  Mr.  Mease,  gr.  to  A. 
Tate,  Esq.,  Lcatherhcad,  was  2nd. 

Mr.  Mease  had  the  best  twelve  Teas;  Mr.  W.  C.  Roma  in  f, 
Windsor,  was  2nd. 

There  wore  sevcrel  local  classes,  and  one  for  garden  Roses 
brought  fine  bunches. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Mr.  J.  McHattie,  gr.,  Strath fieldsaye,  staged  the  best  six 
dishes  of  fruit,  having  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater  Grapes;  Violette  Hative  Peach,  Lord  Napier 
Nectarine,  smooth  Cayenne  Pine  and  a  Melon,  a  very  good 
lot ;  Mr.  Turton,  gr.,  Maiden  Erlegb,  was  2nd.  Mr.  Osman, 
gr  ,  Ottershaw  Park,  had  the  best  three  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  finely  coloured  ;  Mr.  Woolford  was  2nd. 
Any  other  black  was  represented  by  good  Madreslield  Court 
from  Mr.  Tidy,  gr.  to  W.  K.  D'Arct,  Esq.,  Stanmore  Hall ; 
Mr.  Gait,  gr.  to  C.  E.  Kevser,  Esq.,  Aldermaston,  was  2nd, 
Mr.  Galt  had  the  best  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes, 
staging  Duke  of  Buccleugh. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  special  prizes  for  nine  kinds  of 
vegetables  brought  several  collections,  all  of  which  were  of 
tine  quality.  Mr.  R.  Lye,  gr.,  Sydmonton  Court,  Berks,  was 
1st;  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  gr.,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  2nd. 

Miscellaneous. 
Mrs.  Phi pfen,  floral  decorator,  Reading,  had  some  charm- 
ing arrangements  in  Mowers,  showing  originality  in  design, 
and  fine  taste  in  execution.  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley, 
Stourbridge,  showed  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Foster,  Brockhampton  Nurseries,  Havant,  had  also  Sweet 
Peas ;  and  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Hampton,  a  box  of  excellent  tut 
Roses.  A  group  of  very  good  Malmaison  Carnations  was 
staged  by  Mr.  Galt. 

SHIRLEY  AND  SURROUNDING  DIS- 
TRICTS GARDENERS'  AND  AMA- 
TEURS'   MUTUAL    IMPROVEMENT. 

July  16.— The  f  nrtb  annual  outing  of  the  above  Society 
took  place  on  the  above  date,  when  about  thirty  members 
journeyed  to  London  to  view  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  I  lorti 
cultural  Society,  Chiswiek,  and  those  of  Gunnorsbury  Park, 
Acton,  the  former  by  kind  permission  of  the  Council,  and 
the  latter  by  that  of  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esj. 

Ou  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  Chiswiek,  they  were  met  by 
the  Superintendent,  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  who  conducted  the 
party  over  the  gardens,  pointing  out  everything  likely  to  bo 
of  interest  to  gardeners.  After  two  hours  spent  here,  the 
ptrty  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Wright  to  Gunnersbury  Park, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  bead  gardener,  Mr.  G.  Reynolds, 
and  by  Mr.  Hudson,  head  gardener  at  the  adjoining  Gunners- 
bury  House.  But  before  proceeding  to  inspect  the  grounds, 
the  party  sat  down  to  luncheon,  hospitably  provided  by  L.  de 
Rothschild,  Esq. 

A  ramble  through  the  ornamental  part  of  the  park,  the 
glasshouses,  &&,  was  much  enjoyed.  The  party  then  visited 
the  Gunnei  sbury  House  gardens. 
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CARDIFF     HORTICULTURAL. 

July  20,  21.— Upon  all  previous  occasions  this  Society  has 
held  its  annual  show  towards  the  close  of  August,  but  the 
onmittee  has  made  an  innovation  by  holding  it  this  year 
on  the  above  dates,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  an  increased 
attendance,  so  many  people  leaving  the  town  during  August 
for  the  bolidiys.  This  purpose  they  achieved  upon  the 
opening  day  at  least,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  record  that,  with 
the  exception  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  innovation  has 
resulted  in  a  wider  and  keener  competition  iu  most  of  tho 


That  the  fruit  display  should  have  suffered  is  to  be 
regretted,  for  hitherto  the  Cardiff  show  has  held  a  pro- 
minent position  in  this  respect,  the  fruit  exhibits  being 
amongst  the  finest  in  the  provinces  ;  but  the  position 
could  not  be  retained  a  mouth  earlier  in  the  season. 

The  weather  -  a  most  important  factor  in  the  success  of  a 
flower  show -was  ideal,  and  the  grounds  of  tho  Sophia 
gardens  looked  their  very  best,  and  have  many  shaded 
avenues  and  verdant  lawns,  which  lend  facilities  for  the 
dispersion  of  marquess  and  tents  in  a  charming  manner. 

Plants.—  The  marquee  devoted  to  the  group)  of  miseel- 
laneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  was  one  of  the  chief 
attractions.  The  premier  position  for  a  group  of  plants  in 
and  out  of  bloom,  arranged  to  produce  the  best  effect,  and 
occupying  a  space  of  UK)  square  feet,  was  easily  secured  by 
Mr.  Jas.  Cyphkr,  Cheltenham.  His  arrangement  was  charm- 
ingly light  and  graceful,  and  the  effect  was  enhanced  by  a 
light  cork  bridge  construction,  surmounted  by  a  Cocos  Falm 
and  medium-sized  plants  of  Humea  elegans,  and  festooned 
with  Ferns,  Asparagus,  and  other  light  drooping  plants. 
Four  very  fine  plants  of  Humea  elegans  bad  a  wonderful 
effect  upon  the  whole,  and  numerous  plants  of  the  Japanese 
Maple  proved  quite  a  feature.  Rockwork  was  employed 
in  tho  foreground,  and  some  well-coloured  Crotuns  and 
plants  of  the  new  Acalypha  Sanderi  gave  a  distinctness  to  the 
arrangement  both  commendable  and  pleasing.  Mr.  Ralph 
Crossling,  Penarth,  was  a  good  2nd,  but  with  quite  a  different 
arrangement,  lacking  the  characteristic  lightness  of  the 
former  group.  The  plants,  however,  were  good  specimens. 
Messrs.  Case  Bros.,  Cardiff,  were  3rd,  wMi  a  somewhat 
heavy  compact  group,  comprised  chiefly  of  Liliums  and 
Gloxinias. 

For  the  group  of  plants  arranged  to  produce  the  best 
effect,  occupying  a  space  of  50  feet,  open  to  amateurs  only 
Mr.  W.  Carpenter,  gr.  to  W.  J.  Buckley,  Esq.,  Llanclly,  took 
1st  position  with  a  very  pretty  group,  including  Cclosias, 
Lilium  auratum,  Anthuriums,  and  well-coloured  Acalyphas' 
Dracaenas,  and  Crotous  ;  the  2nd  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  j'. 
Howe,  gr.  to  G.  RuTHEitFORn,  Esj.,  Dulwich  House,  Cardiff! 

In  the  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants,  covering  25  feet 
Mr.  H.  Rea,  gr.  to  C.  Waldron,  Esq.,  Llandaff,  was  1st. 

In  the  specimen  plant  section,  Mr.  Carpenter  was  1st,  for 
six  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns,  with  Cyathea  dealbata 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  Adiantum  WilUamsii,  Gymnogramma 
peruviana  argrophylla,  and  Davallia  Mooreana;  Mr.  Malpas 
gr.  to  J.  Lynn  Thomas,  Esq.,  Green  Lawn,  Cardiff,  was  2nd.' 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom,  Mr.  Lockyer 
gr.  to  J.  C.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Pontypool  Park,  was  1st  with 
good  trained  plants  of  Ixora  WilUamsii,  Phrpnocoma  prolifera, 
Statice  profusa,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Bougainvillea 
Sanderiana,  and  Gloriosa  superba.  2nd,  A.  T.  R.ibinson 
Cardiff.  Mr.  Lockyer  had  the  best  specimen  stove  and 
greeuhouse  plant  in  a  well  flowered  Clerodendron  Balfouriana. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Yeovil  Nurseries,  took  1st  prize  for  the  best 
twelve  plants  of  tuberous-rooted  Begoniis  in  not  fewer  than 
six  varieties,  showing  a  capital  group. 

Cat  Flo/rerx.~ln  the  cut-flower  section  the  competition 
for  Roses  was  very  keen,  there  being  magnificent  collec- 
tions from  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  H.  P. 's  in  trebles,  Messrs. 
TowN.sENn  &  Sons,  Worcester,  were  first  with  perfect 
examples  of  Mrs.  John  LaiDg,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Caroline  Testout,  Merville  do  Lyon,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  occupied 
2nd  position. 

For  twelve  Tea  Roses,  in  trebles,  Messrs.  Townsend  & 
Sons  were  again  1st,  showing  Madame  de  Watteville,  Caro- 
line Testout,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Madame  Cusin,  Francisca 
Kruger,  The  Bride,  Frnest  Metz,  Souvenir  de  Ettienne  Levet, 
lnnocente  Pirola,  Marshal  Niel,  Catheriue  Mermet,  and  Jean 
Ducher;  A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  Bath,  was  2nd  in  this  class. 

For  twenty-four  H.  P.  blooms,  distinct,  Messrs.  Townsend 
&  Suns  excelled  Mr.  Stephen  Treseder,  Cardiff,  who,  how- 
ever showed  commendably. 

For  eighteen  distinct  varieties  of  Teas,  Mr.  John  Mattock, 
Oxford,  beat  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee. 

The  best  H. P.  Rose,  shown  in  a  group  of  twelve  blsoms,  any 
one  variety,  was  Horace  Vernet,  from  Messrs.  Townsend  & 
Sons,  and  Mr.  John  Mattock,  Oxford,  had  the  best  dozen 
blooms  of  any  Tea  Rose,  showing  magnificent  specimens  of 
Comte-se  de  Xaduillac. 

There  was  a  class  also  for  a  collection  of  Roses  shown  with 
their  own  foliage  and  buds,  and  in  this  interesting  competi- 
tion Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  1st  and  Mr.  R.  Crossling,  Penarth, 
2nd. 

Seedlin  Carnations  in  a  competitive  class  were  b:stfrom 
Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  who  was  also  first  for  a  collection 
of  hardy  flowers. 

Florists'  Exhibits.— The  Cardiff  Show  has  been  noted  for  the 
very  fine  exposition  of  artists'  specialties  made  there,  but  this 
year  the  display  and  competition  in  these  classes  was  especi- 
ally good.  As  on  former  occasions,  the  local  competitors  have 
succeeded  in  holding  the  best  positions. 


Fruit  was  not  so  good'as  usual,  as  wo  havoalroady  remarked; 
but  Mr.  Hollingsworth,  gr.  to  Miss  Talbot,  Margam  Park, 
showed  some  very  fine  bunches  of  lilick  Hamburgh  G/apes, 
and  a  dish  of  Poaches,  which  deservedly  took  1st  prizes. 
Melons  were  lamentably  poor. 

With  repect  to  vegetables,  the-  entries  were  few,  but  the 
quality  was  high. 

Trade  Exhibits. — Though  there  were  many  very  commend- 
able honorary  exhibits,  that  from  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff, 
which  was  awarded  the  Cup  offered  by  the  Mayor  of 
Cardiff,  this  year  for  the  first  time  surpassed  all  others. 
His  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias  was  splendid  for  so  early 
a  date.  Amongst  the  conspicuous  varieties  were  Mrs. 
Wilson  Noble,  a  lovely,  salmon  -  coloured  variety  ;  Star- 
fish, an  excellent  scarlet  flower  ;  Lady  Penzance,  primrose  ; 
and  Cinderella.  The  display  of  hardy  perennials,  too,  was 
grand,  and  the  coveted  prize  of  the  Cup  was  well  deserved 
by  this  exhaustive  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Eckford's  collection  of  Sweet  Feas  was  up  to  the 
usual  standard  of  his  exhibits,  and  being  arranged  lightly  with 
grasses,  was  charming.  Fascination,  Duke  of  Westminster, 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  Mrs.  Dugdale,  Lady  Mary  Currie, 
Othello,  and  Senator  were  particularly  fine  varieties. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Sons,  of  Rothesay,  N.B.,  staged  some 
nicely-arranged  exhibits  of  Violas,  Sweet  Peas,  and  Pelar- 
goniums, for  which  the  firm  t  yoys  a  well-earned  reputation. 

Messrs.  Garraway,  of  Clifton,  showed  a  clean  healthy  lot 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Ex- 
mouth,  displayed  to  advantage  Canuas,  Sweet  Peas,  and 
hardy  flowers.  Messrs.  Bare  &  Sons,  King  Street,  London, 
brought  from  Ditton  a  collection  of  hardy  perennials;  and 
Mr.  B.  R.  Davis,  Yeovil,  showed  some  splendid  blooms  of 
tuberous  Begonias. 
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July  £0.— From  2  to  6  p.m.  an  exhibition  was  held  in  the 
Albert  Hall,  Sbawdrick  Place,  which  was,  horticulturally, 
a  decided  success.  The  trade,  as  is  usual,  and  many 
private  gardeners,  supporting  it  capitally,  and  filling  the 
tables  with  an  abundance  of  good  things.  This  is  the  more 
creditable  to  all  concerned,  as  no  money  prizes  are  offered  by 
the  association,  only  certificates  awarded,  excepting  to  supe- 
rior novelties  and  excellence  of  culture.  Admission  to  the 
show  was  without  charge,  but  instead  a  collection  was  taken 
on  behalf  of  the  gardeners'  charities  as  the  public  left  the 
hall.  The  weather  was  brilliant,  the  attendance  good,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  tho  receipts  will  prove  sufficient  encou- 
ragement to  the  holding  of  an  annual  summer  show  in 
Edinburgh. 

The  trade  tables  were  well  furnished,  that  of  Mr.  A.  B. 
Laird  at  the  end  of  the  Hall  being  richly  set  out  with  Palms 
in  variety,  and  other  foliaged  plants  of  Clerodendrons  f alias 
Carex  elegans,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  foliis  variegatis 
Asparagus,  Dracaenas,  Eulalia  zebrina ;  and  some  half  a 
dozen  wooden  posts  or  pillars  iu  front  were  very  skilfully 
rendered  verdant  with  Smilax,  and  crowned  with  white- 
flowered  Lilies. 

Mr.  John  Downie  bad  a  table  richly  furnished  with  fine 
Palms,  Ciladiums,  Cannas,  Ferns,  Begonias,  one  a  new 
crimson- coloured  variety  of  unusual  size  and  smoothness  of 
form.  He  bad  a  fine  thrifty  plant  of  Dracaena  Goldseffiina 
and  a  specimen  of  the  remarkable  Acalypha  Sanderi. 

Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  had  a  choice  collection  of  Pinks 
tufted  Pansies,  and  Violas,  about  eighty  of  the  finest  varieties 
of  the  best  in  cultivation.  In  this  collection  was  also  shown 
one  of  the  most  striking  variegated  plants  yet  seen  in 
Sambucus  racemosus  serratifolius  var.  aurea  ;  a  remarkable 
collection  of  garden,  Polyantha,  and  monthly  Roses ; 
Hedysarum  multiflorum,  from  Mongolia,  a  charming  shrub, 
covered  with  Pea-shaped  flowers;  Veronica  Purple  Queen, 
Hypericum  densiflorum,  Spiraea  callosa,  Cytisus  hirsutus, 
but  little  known,  being  a  shrub  that  flowers  throughout 
the  summer. 

Messrs.  James  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  staged  a  fine 
collection  of  more  than  100  bunches  of  herbaceous  perennial 
plants,  rich  in  Delphiniums  and  Irises ;  and  thirty-six 
bunches  of  garden  Roses.  Among  the  last-named  Bronte's 
Inconstant  was  probably  the  most  striking  variety,  although 
the  following  were  very  rich,  Laurctte  Messimy,  Perlc  d'Or, 
Madame  Hoste,  Sorclla,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte. 

Messrs.  J.  Grieve  &  Sons,  of  Red  Braes,  had  a  table 
chiefly  filled  with  Araucaria  exeelsa,  Pandanus,  Ferns,  and 
Palms,  with  masses  of  Violas  between  them.  Mr.  W.  Cutii- 
BERTSON,  of  Rothesay,  showed  a  fine  table  of  herbaceous 
perennial  plants,  and  Messrs.  Laird  &  Mather,  of  Kelso,  a 
new  crimson-flowered  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation. 
The  following  growers  contributed  fine  collections  of  Roses, 
viz.,  Messrs.  Cocker,  Aberdeen;  Hugh  Dickson,  Strand- 
town,  Belfast;  T.  Smith  &  Sons,  Stranraer,  and  B.  W.  Croll, 
Dundee.  I  believe  a  Certificate  of  Cultural  Merit  was 
awarded  the  exhibitors  from  Stranraer  for  their  Roses,  which 
were  especially  noted  for  the  size  and  clearness  of  their  outer 
petals.  There  were  also  Roses  from  private  growers  and 
from  the  grower,  Trinity,  including  a  fine  vase  of  blooms  of 
Niphetos,  which  is  remarkably  well  grown  by  Mr.  McKenzie. 

The  chief  table  decorations  consisted  of  Iceland  Poppies 
and  Roses,  of  which  more  anon. 

There  was  a  fine  collection  of  Strawber  ries  on  view  and  for 
tasting.  Mr.  Mclntyre,  gr.  at  The  Glen,  Inverleithen,  Peeble- 
shire,  sent  Strawberry  Glen  Diamond,  a  variety  that  was 
new  to  me ;  and  President,  of  remarkable  goodness.  Mr. 
Bain,  gr. ,  Hadf  ast,  sent  one  dozen  dishes  of  Royal  Sovereign. 


Mr.  Alex  Kirk,  gr.,  Norwood,  Alloa,  sent  nine  dishes  of 
Strawberries,  one  of  them  being  Queen  of  Denmark.  Mr.  .J. 
Carmicu  u:l  sent  Latest-of-AH,  Prinee-ns  of  Wales,  Garibaldi, 
Royal  Sovereign,  and  Competitor,  a  large  cockstombshaped 
fruit.  Strawberries  from  Mr.  Comfort,  gr.  to  Mr.  Hay, 
Broomfield,  consisted  of  Bicton  Pines  (named  Bicton  Hall), 
still  our  best  white-fruited  variety  ;  John  Ruskin,  Latest-of- 
All,  and  Royal  Sovereign. 

Mr.  Wm,  Temple,  gr.,  Carroa  House,  Carron,  sent  dishes 
of  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Strawberry,  very  fine,  said  by  somu 
experts  to  be  identical  with  James  Veitcli ;  and  of  Royal  Sove 
reign  ;  from  Mr.  Mattison,  Currie  Hall,  Currie,  there  wire 
dishes  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  Royal  Sovereign  ;  from  Mr. 
George  Wood,  gr.,  Oswald  House,  Royal  Sovereign  ;  from 
Mr.  MoKbnzie,  The  Groe,  Trinity,  came  Scarlet  Queen, 
John  Ruskin,  Waterloo,  Garibaldi,  Royal  Sovereign,  and  a 
fine  spay  of  Waterloo— a  fine  exhibit  for  so  small  a  private 
garden. 

Mr.  Dunn  of  Dalkeith  sent  a  fine  exhibit,  consisting  of 
eighteen  dishes  and  ten  bunches,  in  order  to  show  the 
fruiting  character  of  the  varieties.  The  bunches  were  one 
of  Red  and  another  of  White  Alpines,  raised  annually  from 
seed ;  Auguste  Nicaise,  James  Veitch,  Garibaldi,  Belle 
de  Medici,  Ferdinand  d'Orleans,  Jubilee,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  Qu?en  of  Connaught.  There  were  also  fine  dishes  of  the 
following  : — Two  of  Royal  Sovereign,  three  of  James  Veitcb, 
two  Scarlet  Queen,  two  of  Garibaldi,  one  British  Queen, 
one  Queen  of  Denmark,  one  Richard  Gilbert,  one  Princess  of 
Wales,  one  Red  and  one  White  Alpine,  one  Veitch's  Perfec- 
tion. The  latter  is  not  quite  ripe,  though  the  flavour  is 
good.  D.  T.  F.   
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[The  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees — a  "Day-degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.] 
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The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following : — 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat-producing  Districts— 
1,  Scotland,  E. ;  2,  England,  N.E. ;  3,  England,  E.  ; 
4,  Midland  Counties  ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Principal  Grazing,  <£c,  Districts  —  6,  Scotland,  W.  ; 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W.  ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 
10,  Ireland,  S. ;  *  Channel  Islands. 


THE    PAST    WEEK. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands  for  the  week  ending  July  ltj,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

"  The  weather  was  again  fine  and  bright  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  the  only  rainfall  recorded  being  slight 
quantities  on  our  extreme  north-western  coasts,  and  still 
slighter  amounts  at  some  of  our  south-eastern  stations. 

"The  temperature  was  a  little  above  the  mean  in  most 
districts,  but  only  just  equal  to  it  in  'England,  S.,'  and 
rather  below  it  in  'England,  E.,  N.E,  and  N.W.'  Tho 
highest  of  the  maxima  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  week, 
when  they  ranged  from  85°  in  '  England,  S.'  (at  South- 
ampton), and  from  Sl°  or  S0°  in  several  other  parts  of 
England  and  in  '  Scotland,  E.,'  to  77°  or  76°  in  Ireland,  74°  in 
'Scotland,  N.  and  W.,*  and  to  73°  in  'England,  N.W.'    At 
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the  commencement  of  the  week  the  maxima  recorded  over 
the  south  and  east  of  England  were  very  low.  The  absolute 
minima,  which  generally  occurred  either  on  July  11  or  14, 
varied  from  37°  in  'England,  E.,' 38° in 'Scotland,  E.  and  W.,' 
and  39°  in  the  'Midland  Counties,* to  4S°in  '  Ireland,  S.,'  and 
to  52°  in  the  '  Channel  Islands.'  At  Cullompton,  on  July  14, 
a  thermometer  exposed  on  the  grass  fell  as  low  as  31  4°. 

"The  rainfall  was  almost  entirely  absent  from  England 
and  '  Ireland,  S.,'  but  slight  falls  were  experienced  at  times 
in  Scotland  and  '  Ireland,  X.' 

"The  bright  sunshine  exceeded  the  mem  in  all  districts, 
the  excess  being  very  considerable  in  most  p!aces.  The 
percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  6'.i  in  the 
'Channel  Islands/  and  from  57  in  'England,  S.W.,"  56  in 
'  England,  N.W.,"  and  bi.  in  '  Englanl,  E.  and  N.E  ,'  to  44  in 
'  Scotland,  E. ,'  37  in  '  Iruland,  N. , '  and  36  in  '  Scotland,  N. '  " 


Vegetables.—  Av  erace  Wholesale  Prices. 
.  d. 


s.d. 


Variorum. 

Harton   Cemetery,  South   Shields.— The 

pretty  little  cemetery  of  Harton,  South  Shields,  has 
now  assumed  its  summer  garb  ;  it  is  very  beautiful  in 
appearance,  and  the  flowers  scent  the  air  with  a 
pleasant  fragrance.  The  spring  decorations  have  all 
vanished  except  the  Queen  Stocks.  At  the  entrance- 
Kate  they  are  planted  in  an  irregular  outline  of  three 
rows,  the  centre  being  white,  and  contrasting  admir- 
ably with  the  other  two,  which  are  rose-coloured  ;  the 
whole  lending  a  charming  appearatce  to  the  entrance 
to  this  neat  and  well-k^pt  burial-ground.  The  carpet- 
bedding  is  completed  with  new  and  choice  designs, 
aid  there  is  an  abundance  of  hardy  plants  which  have 
been  acclimatised  for  that  particular  purpose.  The 
alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  are  now  a  very  extensive 
collection,  aud  of  these  there  are  many  choice 
varieties  in  full  bloom  amongst  the  rocks  near  the 
churches,  all  these  plants  being  correctly  labelled 
for  the  instruction  of  visitors.  The  rare  Edelweiss  is 
just  coming  into  bloom.  Another  interesting  plant 
in  bloom  is  the  Ermus  alpinus,  to  which  reference  is 
made  by  Dr.  Bruce  in  his  well-known  Guide  to  the 
Roman  Wall.  A  plaut  of  this  species  was  received  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  cemetery,  Mr.  Bernard 
Cowan,  F.R.H.S,  from  the  Chesters,  and  Dr.  Bruce 
thought  the  seed  must  have  lain  there  from  the  time 
of  the  Romans  ['].  It  is  now  ia  fall  bloom,  and  may 
be  seen  on  the  northern  border  near  the  super- 
intendent's residence.  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle, 
July  8,  1898. 


Markets. 

GO  VENT  GARDEN,  JULY  21. 
fffo  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand ;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day.  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.  I 


Artichokes,   Globe, 

per  doz.  ...    0  9-10 

Beans,  English 

(Dwarf),  lb.    ...     0  0     OS 

—  Channel  Islands, 

per  lb.  ...     0  6    — 
sieves        ...    4  0-50 

—  French,  flats  ...     4  0     5  0 

—  Broad,  bushel..     10-16 
Beetroots,  per  doz.     10    — 

—  p.  tally  of  00...     4  0-50 
Cabbage,  open,  doz.    0  0    — 

—  open,  p.  tally ...     2  6-30 
Cauliflowers,    Eng- 
lish, per  dozen     2  0-30 

Cress,  doz.  punnets     10    — 

Carrots,  New,  bun- 
ches, per  dozen    10-30 

Celery,     new,    per 
bundle    10    — 

Cucumbers,  p.  doz.     2  0-30 

Endive,    new,    per 

dozen       ...         ...     10-20 

Garlic,  new,  per  lb.     16-20 

Horseradish,  foreign 

per  bundle     ...    0  9-10 

L:eks,  new,  dozen 

bunches  ...    2  0    — 

Lettuce,  Cabbage, 
home  -  grown, 
per  doz.  ...    0  9-10 

—  Paris  Cos,  home- 
grown, per  score    2  0    — 

Marrows,         Vege- 
table, per  dozen    3  0-00 

Hint,   per    dozen 
bunches 2  0-30 

Mushrooms,  per  lb.     0  (i-  1  U 

Onions,  Egypt.,  bags  5  6    — 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arums,   12   blooms 

3  0-40 

Orchids  :  — 

Carnations,  pr.  doz. 

Cattleya,  12  bms. 

5  0-  S  0 

blooms     

10-30 

Odontoglossum 

Eucharis,  per  dozen 

2  0-40 

crispum,  12  bm. 

2  0-40 

Gardenias,  per  doz. 

Pelargoniums,  scar- 

blooms   ... 

16-30 

let,  per  12  bun. 

3  0-5  0 

Gladioli,  white,  doz. 

—  per  12  sprays  ... 

0  4-06 

sprays      

0  S-  1   0 

Roses,  Tea,  pt-r  doz. 

0  6-10 

Lilium  Uarrisi,  per 

—  yellow  (Pearls), 

dozen  blooms     ... 

2  0-40 

p  r  dozen 

10-20 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

—  pink,  per  dozen 

2  0-40 

dozen  sprays 

0  6-10 

—  Safrano,  p  doz. 

10-20 

Maidenhair     Fern, 

—  red,  per  dozen 

0  6-10 

per  12  bunches... 

4  0    S  0 

Stephanotis,      doz. 

Mignonette,  per  12 

sprays   

10-16 

bunches 

2  0-40 

Tuberoses,  12  blms. 

10-16 

Orchid  bloo 

m  in  variety. 

Plants  in  Pots.—  Aver 

vge  Wholesale  Pri 

:es. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Adiantums,  p.  doz. 

4  0-12  0 

Fuchsias,  per  doz. 

6  0-90 

Aspidistras,  p.  doz. 

12  0-30  0 

Foliage  plants,  per 

—  specimen,  each 

5  0-15  0 

dozen      : 

12  0-36  0 

Calceolaria,  per  doz, 

5  0-  7  0 

Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

5  0-70 

( '"k-iis,  per  doz.    ... 

3  0-  4  0 

Ilydraiifiois,  various 

Oras.sula,  per  doz... 

12  0-24  0 

per  doz 

10  0-18  0 

Dniciunas,  each    .. 

11-76 

Liliums,       various, 

—  various,  p.  doz. 

12  0-24  0 

per  dozen 

12  0-3  I  0 

Ericas,  various,  per 

Marguerites,  p.  doz. 

6  0-12  0 

dozen       

12  0  30  0 

Mignonette,  p.  doz. 

4  0-60 

Evergreen    shrubs, 

Palms,  various,  ea. 

2  0-10  0 

in  variety,  p.  doz. 

6  0-24  0 

—  specimens,    ea. 

10  6-84  0 

Ferns,    em  ill,    per 

Pelargoniums,  doz. 

12  (-18  0 

dozen 

10-20 

Hhodanthes,  p.  doz. 

4  0-60 

—  various,  p.  doz. 

5  0-12  0 

Scarlets,    per    doz. 

3  0-60 

ficus  elastica,  each 

10-76 

Spiraeas,  per  dozen 

6  0-90 

Onions,  green,  per 
doz  bun.     ... 

—  Valencia  and 
Oporto,  cases... 

—  Portugal 
Parsley,  per  dozen 

bunches  

Peas,  bags 

—  Blues,  Harri- 
son's Glory,  per 
bushel 

Putatos,  Channel 
Isles,  Kidneys, 
cwt 

—  Puritins,  the 
best  Kent,  per 
bushel 

—  Ashleaf 

—  Kent  Kidneys, 
per  bushel 

—  —  Beauties,  p.r 
cwt. 

Radishes,  Round, 
breakfast,  per 
dozen  bunches 
(home  grown)  . 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 

Shallots,  new  bun- 
ches, per  dozen... 

Spinach,  i-bushel... 

Tomatos,  English , 
per  lb 

—  Channel  Isles, 
per  lb.  ... 

Turnips,  new  Eng., 

per  dozen 
Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches      "   ... 


d. 

2  0- 

5  6 
7  0 

4  0 
4  0- 

2  6- 

3  0- 

2  6- 

4  0- 

5  0 
4  6- 

1  3 

1  3 

2  0 

0  4- 

0  3 

3  0- 
0  4- 


s.d. 

4  0 


5  0 
3  0 
3  6 


3  0 

4  6 


-  0  5 

4  0 
0  8 


PoTATOS. 

Home    grown,    Kcnts    and      edfordshirc,    75s.   to    110s. ; 
Jersey  and  French,  70^.  to  90s.  per  ton.  John.  Bath,  32  and  34, 

Wellington  Street,  Covcnt  Garden. 

{Remainder  of  Markets  carried  forward  to  p.  vii.) 


Enquiry. 


"  He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much  " — Bacon. 

Exhibiting  the  Tree  Lupin. —  A  question  was 
raised  at  an  exhibition,  writes  "  VV.  G  ,"  as  to  whether 
the  Tree  Lupin  (Lupinus  arboreus)  is  admissible  in  a 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  In  the  North 
of  Scotland  (where  the  objection  to  it  occurred),  the 
plant,  it  is  said,  dies  down  annually  as  completely  as 
a  true  herbaceous  p^ut,  while  in  the  south  and 
warmer  parts  it  is  truly  shrubby.  Perhaps  some 
reader  can  in  tauco  a  similar  objection,  aud  state  how 
the  matter  was  decided. 


M 

'ornjfooridmU 


Bocvardia  :  T.  S.  The  mysterious  Bouvardia 
disease,  concerning  which  little  is  known. 

Causation  Plants  all  Flower-stems  and  no 
"Giiass:"  Subscriber.  If  you  remove  the  stems 
of  those  seedlings  that  are  worth  preserving,  the 
plants  would  throw  up  shoots  ;  and  should  these 
be  large  enough  in  early  September  for  layering  in 
the  usual  manner,  jou  might  get  them  rooted, 
otherwise  they  must  take  their  chancs— and  should 
they  survive  the  winter,  as  they  doubtless  will, 
thete  will  be  a  chance  of  early  lajeriug  next  year. 
Of  course,  you  might  lift  the  root-masses  in 
October,  and  pot  them,  keoping  them  through  the 
winter,  and  s'rike  cuttings  in  bottom  heat. 

Caterpillar  :  E.  L.     Tne  larva  of  some  Hawk  inoth. 

Chrysanthemum  :  /.  Smith.  We  believe  that  the 
leaves  are  affected  with  a  slime-fungus  (Pseudo- 
commia).     Burn  all  the  affected  plants. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium  and  Mealy-bug:  Alex.  P. 
Haig.  Very  deadly  to  all  animal  life,  but  does  not, 
when  used  sccordiug  to  the  directious  given  in  our 
leader,  ctuse  injury  to  plants,  flowers,  or  fruit. 
The  Grapes  would  be  tit,  for  use  soon  altar  the  use 
of  the  cyanide,  but  crcrcisc  extreme  arc. 

Grates  :  E.  J  ,  K.  J,  II. ,  and  P.  J.  Your  Grapes  are 
affected  with  spot,  caused  by  a  fungus,  Glrcos- 
porium  huticolor,  often  mentioned  in  these 
columns.  Destroy  every  affected  btrry.  That  is 
all  you  can  do  this  year. 


Lavender  Culture  for  Commercial  Purposes  : 
W.  Easter.  Several  articles  descriptive  of  the 
culture  of  this  plant  have  appeared  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  but  the  numbers  are  out  of  print. 
Consult  The  Art  of  Perfumery,  by  Mr.  Piesse,  pub- 
lished by  Longmans  &  Co.  ;  and  for  formulas  of 
manufacture  of  Lavender-water,  Odorof/raphia,  by 
J.  Ch.  Sawer.  publishel  by  Gumey  &  Jackson,  1, 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  Tersiea  lesvii.  Nectarine  Old 
Newingtou,  if  the  tree  have  large  flowers,  and 
no  glauds  oj  the  leaves. 

Names  op  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — /.  C.  <fc  Co.  Phacelia  con- 
eesta,  Hook. — T.  Barre.  Oenothera  biennis,  the 
Evening  Primrose.  —  A.  Murdon,  Mowbray. 
Cotoneaster  affinis. —  W.  T.  T.  Lonicera  Ledebouri. 
— J.  W.  Hippocrepis  comosa. — S.  M.  Genista 
tinctoria. — Subscriber.  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  Tama- 
rix  germanici  (not  a  Thuya),  a  first-rate  seaside 
shrub. — E.  W.  1,  Maxillaria  tenuifolia  ;  2,  Cirr- 
ba3A  viridi-purpurea  ;  the  latter  not  common. — 
Anstie.  1,  Galega  officinalis  alba  (Goat's  Rue)  ;  2, 
Agrostemma  coronaria  ;  3,  A.  c.  alba  ;  4,  Lychnis 
chalcedonica ;  5,  Agatbrea  ccelestis ;  6,  Begonia 
vivicans. — /.  //.  1,  Ononis  arvensis  ;  2,  Geuista 
tinctoria ;  3,  Origanum  vulgare  ;  4,  Hypericum 
perforatum  ;  5,  Centaurea  scabiosa  ;  6,  Astragalus 
gljcyphyllos. — P.  dc  L.  Stanhopea  Martiana. — 
B.  K.  G.  1,  Epilobium  niontanum  ;  2,  Centran- 
thus  ruber  ;  3,  ^Egopodium  podagrana  ;  4  Aspe- 
rula  odorat  i  ;  5,  Viuca  minor ;  6,  Mercurialis 
perennis. — A.  S.,  Bristol.  Berberis  Wallichiana.— 
A.  C.  Echium  vulgare. — A.  C.  K.  Never  pack 
flowers  in  cotton-wool.  1,  Stanhopea  Wardi  ;  2, 
Streptosoleu  Jamesoni ;  3,  Humea  elegans.  —  A  C.  P. 
Send  when  in  flower. — /.  W.,  Kirkstall.  Kniphofia 
foliosa ;  Hochstatter,  Bot.  May ,  t,  6742. 

Rose  Blooms  with  Green  Centres  :  H.  II.  The 
central  mass  of  petals  and  organs  have  turned  into 
leaves  ;  which  demonstrates  the  close  connection 
between  these  two  apparently  very  dissimilar  parts 
of  a  plant.  The  cruses  are  not  known,  as  it  has 
been  known  to  occur  alike  on  starved  and  well 
cultivated  plants. 

Spineless  Gooseberry,  &c:  E.  Carrol.  Sea  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  July  27,  1895,  pp.  100  and  101,  for 
figures  and  description.  It  was  exhibited  by 
MM.  Letellier  of  Caen,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  on  July  23  of  that 
year.  Some  of  the  large  growers  of  fruit  trees  may 
keep  it,  but  it  is  said  not  always  to  retiin  its  spine- 
less character.  In  answer  to  jour  second  quettion 
about  shelter  from  north-west  sea  breezes,  we 
think  that  jou  could  not  do  better  than  to  plant 
the  evergreen  Oak,  Q  lercus  ilex,  in  double  and 
triple  lines,  some  18  to  20  feet  apart,  and  till  in 
between  I  hem  as  nurse  plauts,  to  come  out  as  the 
Oaks  approach  them  closely,  Piuus  austriaca  and 
P.  maritima  ;  and  as  undergrowth  Tamarisk  ger- 
manica,  Portugal  Laurel,  common  Broom,  Berberis 
(Mahonia)  aquifolia,  B.  dulcis,  B.  D.irwini,  and 
single  and  double-flowered  Gorse. 

Water  fop.  Use  in  Plant-houses,  &c.  :  E.  S. 
You  should  obtain  an  analysis  of  the  water  from 
an  analytical  chemist.  You  would  theu  know  what 
is  deleterious,  and  in  what  it  is  lacking. 


Communications  Received. — R.  A.  It.—  J.  A.— J.  F.  N.  B. — 
V.  B.— C.  T.  D.— D.  T.  F.— ,1.  R.— Hill  &  Co.— II.  K.  - 
G.  N.— L.  C— R.  P.  B.— D.  Inglis.— \V.  M.-G.  Bray.— Bus. 
_D.  II.  W.— G.  N.—  W.  Garton,  Junior —W.  E.  G  -G.  1'. 
— H.W.  B.-N.  E.  B.-E.  C— J.  A.-  R.  L.  H.-S.  M._ 
G.  H.  E.— T.  Ambrose  —  W.  8.—  A.  G.  N.— A.  R.— H.  T.  M. 
—J.  H.  W.— E.  S.— E.  H.  J.-W.  B.— R.  K.-J.  S.- 
C.  Wheatley  aud  G.  R.  M.,  next  week. 


Piiotooraphs,  Specimens,   &c  ,    Received.— J.    F. 
H.  T.  M.— F.  \V.  B.— Robt.  Veiteh.  &  Co. 


N     B.— 


CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULATION 
of  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important  to  Advertisers. — The  Publisher  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the  "Garth nrrs' 
Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the  pricB  of  the  jiaper, 

MORE   THAN    DOUBLED, 

and  that  it  continues  to  increase  weekly. 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  it 
vreserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 
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"MY   GAKDEN." 

MPHE  expression  "  My  garden "  seems  to 
-*-  imply  that  every  garden  is  not  alike, 
either  in  its  general  characteristics  or  in 
matters  of  detail.  It  is  a  mere  truism,  doubt- 
less, to  assert  that  many  gardens  are  widely 
opposite  to  each  other  in  interest,  effect,  and 
constitution. 

My  garden  (providing  I  have  an  interest  in 
it  and  love  for  it)  is,  to  some  extent,  a  reflec- 
tion of  my  ideas,  tastes,  and  character,  and  if 
this  be  so,  it  must  differ  from  the  gardens  of 
most  other  people.    The  principles  that  underlie 
a  man's  conception  of   that  part  of  a  garden 
■which   is   not  concerned   ■with  the   production 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  usually  the  prin- 
ciples  that  guide   him   in   all  his  recreations, 
and  that  possibly  are  not  dissociated  even  from 
his  business  life.     Unless  the  garden  has  some 
commercial  interest  to  its  owner,  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  not  only  contributes  to  his  happi- 
ness, but  is  designed  for  that  purpose,  and  is 
maintained  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  derived 
from  it.     Pleasure,  in  this  case,  we  intend  to  be 
taken  in  its  broadest  sense  ;  it  may  mean  the 
passing  of  leisure  hours  in  a  listless,  idle  fashion 
amid   sylvan   glades    and    gay   flowers,    or    it 
may  mean    the    enjoyment  of  every   moment 
that    can    be     snatched    from     a     short    life, 
in    enthusiastic  admiration   of  fine   effects  in 
the    flower,  fruit,    and  vegetable    garden.     It 
may  be  much  more  than  this  even,  and  consist 
in  the  satisfying  of  a  desire  for  knowledge,  for 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  constituents  of 
the   garden ;    its   living    inhabitants,    whether 
plants,  birds,  fishes  or  insects.     If  it   be  the 
latter  case,  then  just   as  much  as  in  the  two 
former   cases    does  the    garden   contribute    to 
the   pleasure  of  its   owner.     Therefore,  if  the 
owner  have  sufficient  interest  in  his  garden  to 
induce   him   to   guide  its  formation  and  main- 
tenance,  it   will    follow   that    Ihe    garden    so 
formed  will  deviate  from  the  average  type,  in 
the  direction   its    owner  knows  will  enable  it 
most  to  contribute  to  bis  pleasure. 

This  much  may  be  said  because  we  are  apt  to 
become  narrow  in  our  ideas  of  a  garden,  and 
what  it  should  be.  Unless  it  conform  to  a  certain 
type,  some  persons  will  condemn  it.  Instead  cf 
doing  this,  however,  it  would  be  better  to  try  and 
look  at  it  in  sympathy  with  its  owner ;  try  to 
see  it  through  his  eyes,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is 
seen  that  it  is  well  preserved,  carefully  main- 
tained, and  moreover  is  calculated  to  give  him 
greater  pleasure  than  any  other  form  of  garden 
would  be  capable  of,  one's  toleration  should  be 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  admire  something  in  it 
ourselves. 

I  had  recently  the  pleasure  to  visit  Mr. 
Smee's  gardens,  at  The  Grange,  Hacklridge, 
and  whilst  thoroughly  enjoying  he  many 
beautiful  features  it  disclosed,  I  could  pot  but 


think  that  many  estimable  gardeners  would 
have  very  little  sympathy  indeed  with  many 
of  them. 

One  sometimes  thinks  that  such  and  such  a 
plant  should  be  in  every  collection;  this  or  that 
feature  is  thought  to  be  equally  indispensable 
to  every  garden.  What  scanty  interest,  however, 
there  would  be  in  visiting  numbers  of  gardens 
if  each  was  after  the  same  pattern,  if  each  had 
been  designed  by  persons  holding  similar  views 
as  to  what  like  a  garden  should  be. 

There  is  the  enthusiastic  plant-lover,  who 
looks  upon  his  garden  as  merely  a  place  in 
which  he  can  keep  his  treasures  to  their  advan- 
tage and  his  own ,  but  who  possibly  neglects  the 
general  effects  entirely,  and  even  has  not  the 
orthodox  reverence  for  orderliness  and  neatness. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  visit  such  a  garden,  because 
if  you  are  fortunate  to  do  so  in  company  with 
its  owner,  you  are  certain  to  be  shown  a  great 
variety  of  rare  and  interesting  species,  and 
your  guide  will  know  all  about  them  and  their 
habits,  whilst  his  enthusiasm  for  his  plants  will 
be  apt  to  prove  contagious. 

Another  garden  may  be  totally  different,  for, 
we  will  suppose  it  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  scenic  effects.  The  flower 
garden  and  the)  pleasure-grounds  at  every  turn 
afford  a  different  but  charming  view,  and  one 
cannot  visit  them  without  experiencing  intense 
pleasure  ;  for  the  eye  is  delighted  by  harmonious 
colour  effects,  or  by  equally  ravishing  landscape 
pictures.  But  possibly  its  owner  is  less  careful 
of  his  plants  as  plants,  than  the  owner  of  the 
garden  described  above.  Then  there  is  the 
specialist's  garden,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  this.  In  one  the  specialty,  may  be  fruit,  in 
another  Roses,  in  a  third  Carnations,  in  a  fourth 
Orchids,  in  a  fifth  Bamboos,  or  possibly 
Conifers,  in  a  sixth  Chrysanthemums  or  other 
florist's  flower.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  real  lover 
of  horticulture  cannot  visit  either  one  of  these 
without  interest  and  pleasure,  and  it  is  usually 
the  endeavours  made  in  the  "specialist's" 
garden  that  result  in  the  general  improvement 
of  strains  of  plants,  to  the  better  embellishment 
of  gardens  of  an  opposite  character. 

We  cannot  understand  a  garden-lover  who 
himeelf  preferring  to  treat  his  garden  in  a 
natural,  informal  style,  has  a  contempt  for 
florist's  flowers,  any  more  than  the  dislike 
entertained  by  others  to  gardens  which  do  not 
make  a  speciality  of  their  particular  plant  or 
style  of  arrangement. 

These  remarks,  suggested  by  recent  visits  to 
Mr.  Smee's  garden  and  to  some  others  of 
diametrically  opposite  character,  are  intended 
as  a  plea  for  more  catholicity  of  taste  amongst 
horticulturists,  on  the  ground  that  every 
endeavour  to  practice  the  art  of  gardening, 
and  every  sacrifice  on  its  behalf  is  entitled 
to  our-  sympathy  and  appreciation.  We  did  not 
intend  to  write  a  long  or  complete  description 
of  Mr.  Smee's  garden . 

Most  of  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners''  Chron  iele 
have,  I  hope,  read  My  Garden,  an  excel- 
ent  book,  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Smee, 
in  which  he  very  fully  described  The  Grange 
gardens,  their  style  of  treatment,  the  most 
interesting  features  and  plants  therein,  and  the 
natural  history  of  the  place  ;  the  birds,  insects, 
and  fishes  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
geological  conditions  of  Wallington.  Each  was 
given  ample  explanation.  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  who 
had  also  a  considerable  share  in  the  writing  of 
the  book,  has  maintained  the  gardens  in  much 
the  same  lines  as  did  bis  father,  and  few,  very 
few,  alterations  have  been  or  are  likely  to  be 
made.       To  those  who  may  not  have  read  My 


Garden,  it  may  be  said  that  The  Grange  gardens 
are  an  illustration  of  the  free  hand,  the  most 
natural  style  of  treatment.  Informality, 
irregularity,  and  a  disposition  to  make  a  culti- 
vated garden  as  nearly  an  imitation  of  nature 
as  possible,  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  corner. 
The  residence  itself  is  partially  hidden  by 
garden-Roses,  Wistaria  sinensis,  Eucalyptus 
globulus,  Clematises,  &c.  ;  and  looking  from 
the  front  windows  over  the  lawn  are  seen  a  few 
beds  of  sub-tropical  plants,  and  herbaceous 
perennials  and  Lilies  ;  whilst  a  little  further 
along,  the  Meadow  Sweet,  apparently  in  a  wild 
condition  in  company  with  the  common  Nettle, 
is  visible  by  the  side  of  a  streamlet.  No 
"  bedding- out "  is  there  in  front  of  The  Grange, 
and  if  we  wander  to  the  lake  the  water  for  which 
is  obtained  from  the  river  Wandle,  the  aquatic 
plants  that  hide  its  margins  seem  as  fully  at 
home  as  if  wild.  You  would,  indeed,  look 
in  vain  for  a  ribbon-border,  but  in  the  quest 
you  would  be  sure  to  encounter  a  quiet  corner 
and  a  tempting  summer-house  ;  and  if  beguiled 
to  enter,  and  listen  to  the  warbling  of  the 
birds  around,  or  enjoy  the  peeps  of  the  garden 
obtainable  from  your  seat,  you  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  please  if  you  did  not  experience  a 
delightful  moment. 

The  Orchids  Out-of-doors. 

I  doubt  not  it  was  Mr.  Smee's  love  of  treat- 
ing everything  as  naturally  as  possible  that 
first  led  him  to  cultivate  the  cooler  species  of 
Orchids  during  summer  in  the  open  air.  The 
experiment  proved  successful,  and  the  visitor 
to-day  would  find  the  Odontoglossums  and  the 
hardier  Oncidiums  standing  upon  a  raft  on  the 
water  under  trees  that  thoroughly  shade  the 
plants,  but  where  no  other  protection  exists. 
Not  only  are  the  least  valuable  of  these  species 
so  cultivated,  but  the  choicer  varieties  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  ;  Oncidium  macranthum,  and 
O.  Marshallianum.  The  Masdevallias,  too,  are 
usually  placed  outside,  but  this  season  they 
have  needed  attention  in  the  way  of  repotting, 
and  are  still  indoors.  There  is  an  exceeding 
choice  collection  of  Cattleyas,  rich  in  valuable 
varieties.  These  are  growing  in  a  span-roofed 
house  that  has  a  metal  roof  and  large  panes  of 
glass.  The  large  amount  of  light  and  air  they 
receive  induce  the  plants  to  bloom  exceptionally 
freely,  but  the  leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs  are  less 
green  in  colour  from  the  sa  me  reason .  The  glass- 
houses, from  the  gardener's  standpoint  are  not 
remarkable ;  several  of  them  are  inconveniently 
small,  and  not  the  best  adapted  to  the  purposes 
they  are  put. 

Fruit  trees  generally  sutler,  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  water  in  many  places  at  about 
IS  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
When  the  roots  enter  this,  the  fruits  sometimes 
split  and  cease  to  be  satisfactory.  This  fact  is 
an  unpleasant  one  for  Mr.  Humphrey,  who  hss 
succeeded  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Smee's  garden. 

I  confess  to  an  admiration  of  a  certain  amount 
of  formality  in  the  garden ;  the  orderly  manage- 
ment and  appropriate  merging  together 
of  the  different  sections,  a  free  use  c  f 
the  beautiful  strains  of  florists'  flowers, 
and  evidences  throughout  of  skilful  cultiva- 
tion that  helps  every  plant  to  attain  to  tl.o 
maximum  beauty  of  which  it  is  capable,  whether 
it  be  a  Malmaison  Carnation  or  a  Chrysanthe- 
mum ;  but  the  smartest,  best-kept  garden  I 
remember  to  have  seen,  nor  the  finest  Mal- 
maison Carnations,  or  exhibition  Roses  it  is 
possible  to  produce  do  not  prevent  my  appre- 
ciation of  such  delightful  features  as  exist  in 
the  establishment  the  late  Mr.  Smee  fondly 
decribed  as  "  My  Garden."  It.  H.  P, 
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VEITCH'S    PEOLIFIC    STRAW- 
BEERY. 

Notwithstanding;  there  are  numerous  new  Straw- 
berries raised  yearly,  any  variety  that  promises  to 
become  valuable  invariably  attracts  the  interest  of 
gardeners,  for  the  reason  that  the  Strawberry  crop 
whether  forced  or  out-of-doors,  is  an  important 
one  in  the  economy  of  the  fruit-garden.  Veitch's 
Prolific,  capitally  illustrated  at  fig.  20,  was  awarded 
a  First  class  Certificate  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  held  on  July  12.     It  resulted 


it  at  its  best  last  year  at  Wilbelmshbhe  near  Cassel, 
as  I  mentioned  in  my  notes  some  time  ago,  and 
believe  this  is  partly  due  to  the  somewhat  higher 
altitude  of  the  gardens  there,  and  the  cooler  aud 
fresher  climate. 

Begonia  Bsvarla  originated  In  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
W.  Gerbel,  Rorschach,  Switzerland,  in  1879,  out  of  a 
batch  of  600  to  800  seedlings  raised  by  O.  Klay,  head 
gardener,  from  crossings  between  various  Begonias, 
among  which  were  B.  Dregei,  and  Weltuniensis  ;  its 
exact  parentage  is,  however,  not  known.  Exhibited 
for  the  fiiBt  time  in  Rorschach  in  1884,  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  and  of 


three  sides  with  hills  and  viDeyards,  the  climate  is 
very  hot  and  sultry  at  times  during  the  suinu_er,  and 
I  have  always  found  Begonia  Bavaria  to  be  at  its 
best  after  a  spell  of  cooler  rainy  weather— rain  hardly 
having  any  eflect  on  the  flowers — or  towards  the 
autumn  when  the  cool  evenings  set  in  to  somewhat 
balance  the  heat  of  the  day. 

It  flowers  continually  and  late  into  the  autumn, 
until  it  has  to  be  removed  for  fear  of  frost.  Pro- 
ducing hardly  any  female  flowers,  it  cannot  be  raised 
from  seed,  aud  propagation  by  means  of  cuttings  (or 
division  of  older  tubors)  is  tho  only  practical  way  of 
getting  up  stock. 


Fig.  20. — veitch's  prolific  strawberry. 


frjm  a  cross  between  Empress  of  India  and  British 
Queen.  It  is  of  British  Queen  shape,  but  bright 
crimson  in  colour,  and  it  ripens  to  the  tip.  The 
form  is  either  cockscomb  or  conical  ;  it  is  a  most 
productive  variety. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

BEGONIA  BAVARIA. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  Begonia  has  ever  been 
noticed  in  these  columns  before  ;  still,  being  such 
a  beautiful  variety,  and,  in  my  opinion,  suited  to 
the  English  climate,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  once 
again  draw  attention  to  it  here.  It  has  been  culti- 
vated several  years  in  Stuttgart,  and  has  always  been 
very  showy,  especially  towards  the  autumn.     I  saw 


Herr  Gartendirektor  Dreher  of  Kraucheuvics,  and 
was  finally  taken  up  by  the  late  Mr.  Franz  Buchuer, 
of  Munich,  who  distributed  it  in  commerce  asBtgonia 
Bararia. 

Begonia  Bavaria  is  a  tuberous-rooted  dwarf  variety, 
5  to  6  inches  high,  and  has  small,  almost  heart- 
shaped,  dark  green  leaves.  The  flowers  also  are 
small,  f  to  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful delicate  pink,  slightly  flushed  with  violet.  It 
is  very  floriferous,  producing,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, ouly  male  flowers,  which  stand  quite  regularly 
just  above  tho  foliage.  In  it  we  have  a  most  useful 
variety  for  groups  and  bedding  purposes.  It  stands 
a  sunny  as  well  as  a  shady  position,  although,  ai  I  have 
already  mentioned,  it  seems  to  delight  in  cooler  tem- 
peratures and  situations  than  we,  as  a  rule,  can  give 
it  here. 

Stuttgart,  lying  in  a  valley,  and  being  enclosed  on 


This,  however,  requires  some  care.  Cuttings  may 
be  made  in  May  and  June  from  tubers  which  have 
been  started  early  into  vegetation,  or  in  August. 
The  latter  is  the  course  we  favour  here,  owing  to 
pressure  of  business  in  spring.  We  generally  try  to 
secure  cuttings  which  already  have  a  few  rootp,  and 
prick  these  out  into  carefully  prepared  frames,  where 
they  remain  until  finally  taken  up  in  autumn  on  the 
approach  of  cold. 

Tho  main  thing,  especially  at  first,  to  attend  to  is 
great  cleanliness,  and  as  much  pure  air  as  is  pus>ible 
for  cuttings,  for  if  closed  up  in  a  sultry  impure  air 
they  will  very  suou  damp  off,  which  is  very  infectious 
when  once  started  among  cuttings  of  this  plant. 
Another  point  to  attend  to  is,  when  drying  them  off 
for  the  winter,  not  to  cut  the  stems  too  near  the 
tuber,  or  they  will  fail  to  start  into  growth  the 
following  spring.  H.  R.  IF.,  Stuttgart. 
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REPORT   ON    THE    CONDITION    OF   THE    FRUIT   CROPS. 

[FROM    OUR    OWN    CORRESPONDENTS,    JULY,    1898.] 

The  words  "average"  "over"  or  "  under,"  as  the  case  may  be,  indicate  the  amount  of  the  crop;  and  "good"  Ki  very  good"  or  "  bad"  indicaU  tin  quality. 

The  counties  are  arranged  in  numbered  groups,  to  correspond  with  those  adopted  in  the  Weather  Reports  of  the  Meteorological  Department, 

and  followed  in  our  weekly  Weather  Tallies. 

%*  Fuller  comments  will  be  given  in  the  following  numbers.     See  also  Leading  Article  on  page  88. 


SELKIRKSHIRE. 


WEST  LuTHIAN  , 


6,  Scotland,  W. 

ARGYLLSHIRE   


AYRSHIRE 


PLUMS.         CHERRIES. 


SCOTLAND- 

0,  Scotland,  N. 
CAITHNESS   

ELGINSHIRE    

ORKNEY 

BOSS-SHIRE 

SUTHERLAND 

1,  Scotland,  E. 
ABERDEENSHIRE 


Over;  very         Average 

B I 

Average  ;  g I     under  ;  bad 

Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good 

i  iver  Average 


BANFFSHIRE  ..  . 


BERWICKSHIRE 

CLACKMANNAN- 
SHIRE   

EAST  LOTHIAN   

FIFESHIRE    

FORFARSHIRE   

KINCARDINESHIRE 

KINROSS 

MIDLOTHIAN  

PEEBLESSHIRE 

PERTHSHIRE  


DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
DUMFRIES     


Over  ;  g I 

Over    good 
Average 

Under 

\  \  erage  ;  g I 

Average  ;  g 1 

Vvera  ;e ;  verj 

g 1 

Average  ;  good 

Average 

Under 

Average  ;  good 

I  Iver  ;  very 

good 
<  >ver ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Average  .  g I 

Average 

Under  ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Under  ;  good 

A\  erage    ven 

good 
Average  ;  good 

I  h  i  ■>■ ;  \  ery 

good 
Under;  good 

Average 

Average 

A\  erage ;  good 

Average  ;  verj 

good 

1 1\  er  ;  verj 

g t 

i  iver ;  good 

Average;  good 
Average ;   bad 


Average 

Average ;  good 
Average ;  good 
Average :  good 

Under;  bad 

Average  ;  good 

Under, 


Average  ;  good 
Under 
Under 

Under 

Under  ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 
Under ;  good 
Under;  good 

Under;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Average  ;  good 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Average ;  very 
good 
Uuder 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under ;  good 

A\  erage ;  good 

Under 

Under 
Average 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Average 

Under  ;     I 

I  mier  ;  bad 

Under  ;  good 

Under 


Average  ;  good 

Averafce  ;  good 

uWer 

None 

Under ;  good 

Average 


Average 

Under  ;  g 1 

Under ;  bad 

Very  good 

Bad 

Average 

Under 
Average ;  good 
Average ;  good 
Average ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average ;  very 
good 
Under 

Under;  good 

Under 
Under  ;  g I 

Under 

Under 
Under  ;  bad 

Average ;  very 

1 

Under 

i  iver  ;  very 

good 
Under  ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under 
Under ;  good 
Under  ;  good 

Under 

Average ;  good 
Average 


Under 
Under  ;  good 

Over ;  very 

g I 

A\.  rage  ;  g i 

Under  ;  bad 

Under ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 


Under 

<  fver  ;  g I 

Average  ;  very 
good 
Under 

Average  ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average 


Under 
Average  ;  good 


Average  ;  good 

Good 
Over  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Under  ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  small 

Average,  but 

small 

Average ;  ven 

good 

i  >\«>r 

Average;  very 

good 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

*  ner  ;  extra 

fine 

Average 

Average 

Average  ;good 

*  >ver,  but 
small  in  size 

Over,  but 

St :d  badly 

Average;  good 

Average  :  verj 

good 
Average  ;  very 

good 
Average 

Average 
Good 


Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  very 

good 
Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 


PEACHES 
and  NEC- 
TARINES. 


Under;  • 
Over 

Over ;  good 
Average ;  good 


ood     ( >vcr ;  very 
£,ood 
<  iver 


None 
Under 


Under  ;  bad 


Average ;  good 


Average  ;   bad 
Average  ;  good 


Over ;  good 


Average  ; 
small 


Average 
Average  ;  good 


Over ;  very 
good 


Average  ;  verj 
good 

Under 


Under;  good    Average  ;  good 


Average  ;  good     Under;  bad 
Under 
Under 


Average  ;  very 
good 

Average 


Over ;  extra 

fine 

Average 


SMALL 

FRUITS. 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


Over;  very       Over;  very 

good  -. I 

None  None 


Under ;  bad 

Average;  good 

None  outside ; 

inside  average 

good 

Under 

Bad 


Under. ;  good 

Average  ;  Very 

good 
Under;  good 

Under 


Very  good 


Average ;  very 
good 

1 1\  er  ;  very 

good 
t iver ;  very 

gi  x  ii  l 
< Iver  bad 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 


Average 

Average  ;  good 

Average;  good 

Average  :  very 

gi  ii  ii  | 
A\  eragfi 

Average  ;  g I 


Average  ;  very 

a [ 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;    very 

good 
Under;  good 

Average 

Average  ;  good 

Average  ;  very 

I 

Over 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  very 

tine 

Average 

<  Iver  ;  very 

good 

Average ;  over 

I  Iver ;  good 

Over 

Average ;  very 

i 

Over  ;  very 
gi  H  II I 

Average  :  good 
Over 


Average 
Good 


Average ;  very 

good 


Under  ;  bad 


Average  ;  good 

Bad 

Under    bad 


i.vei  age  ;  g I 

Average  ;  g 1  Average  ;    bad 


Average ;  very 

Bad 

Average 


Under ;  good 
Average ;  good 

Average 

Average 

Average  ;  good 

Under  ;     1 

Very  - I 

Over 
Average  ;  good 


< iver ;  very 

good 

Average  ;  good 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Over ;  good 


Average  ;  very 

good 
I  >ver  ;  small 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Over 

A\  erage  ;  very 

good 
Average ;  very 

good 

Average  :  g I 


Average 


Under 

Average ;  very 

line 
Average  ;  over 

Ovei  ;  gi  kx  1 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average ;  very 
good 

Under ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Over- 
Good 


NAME 

wo 

ADDRESS. 


Average  ;  good 
Under 


Under  ;  good 


Had 


W.  P.  AfacKenzie,  The  Gardens, 

Thurso  Castle,  Thurso 
Win.  Mackie,  Gardener,   Dun- 

beath  Castle,  Caithness 
Win.  Ogg,  Duffus  House  Gar- 

.lens,  Elgin 
D       ( 'iinniiejhani,       i  >ai  naway 

Castle  Gardens,  Fours 
Thomas    Macdonald,    Balfour 

Castle  Gardens,  Kirkwall 
William   Minty,  The  Gardens, 

Ardross  Castle,  Alness 
D.    Melville,   Dunrobin   Castle 

i  Iardens,  Sutherland 


John  Forrest,  The  Gardens, 
Haddo  House,  Aberdi  en 

James  Grant,  Rothic  Norman 
Gardens 

.John  Brown,  Delgaty  Castle 
Gardens,  Turriff 

Simon  Campbell,  Fj  \  ie  <  'astle 
( laijdcns,  Aberdeen 

John  M.  Txoup,  i  he  I  la  i  den  - , 
Balmoral  *  !as1  le 

William  Jamieson.The  Gardens 
BalJlndalloch  Castle,  Baffin 
dalloch 

J.  Fraser  Smith,  Cullen  Gar- 
dens, Cullen 

Jas.  Gemmell,  Ladykirk  Gar- 
dens, Norbam-on-Tweed 

Wm.  Cairns,  The  Hirsel  Gar- 
dens,  Coldstream 

James  Ironside,  Blackaddei 
Gardens.  Edroin 

William    Nicholson,     Cowden 

Castle  Gardens,  Dollar 
R,    P.    Brotherston,    Tyning- 

hanke  <  iardens,  Prestonkirk 
William   Henderson,   Balbirnie 

i  larkens,  Markincli 
William     Williamson,     Tarvit, 

Cupar,  East  Fife 
W.   McDowall,  Brechin  Castle 

Gardens,  Furt'a  i >li  n  e 

Thomas  Wilson,  Glamis  Castle 

Gardens,  <  Hands 
William   Alison.  Seaview  Gar- 
dens, Monifieth 
William  Knight,  The  Gardens, 

Faslque,  Lawrencekirk 
John  Fortune.  Bla  ir  Adam  Gar- 

denjs,  Blair  Adam 
Malcolm     Dunn,    The   Palace 

Gardens,  Dalkeith 
D.  T.   Fish,   12,   Fettea    Row, 

Edinburgh 
William   Macdonald,   Cardrona 

Gardens,  Peebles 
J.  Farqubarson,  Gardens,  Kin- 
fauns  Castle,  Perth 
John  Robb,  Dmmmond  Castle 

Gardens,  Crieff 
George   Croucher,   Oeht<  rtviv, 

Crieff 
James  Ewing,  Castle  Menzies, 

Aberfeldy 
Tlios.     Lunt,     Keir     Gardens, 

Dunblane 
A.   Maekinnon,   Scone    Palace 

Gardens,  Perth 
James   Hunter,  Tin-   Gardens, 

Kings  Knowes,  Galashiels 

Colin  Turner,  Sunderland  Hall 
Gardens,  Selkirk 

James  Smith,  Hopetoun  Gar- 
dens, South  Q 


Good 
Und.  i 


Average  ;  good       Average 

Over  ;  very  Over  ;  very    j 

jj;ni>d  good 

Over  ;  very  Average  ;  good 
good 

Average  ;  Very  Under;    bad 

I 

Ai  erage  ;  good  Good 

I         TTCM     D.11UI  1'ie 

Over- good    Averagejgood    Under;  bad    George  McKay,   The  Gardens 

Balloi  ii  Castle,  Balloch 

Over;  verv    Averagejgood  David       rnglis,       Drumlanrig 

gO0(j    '  -  Castle.  Tltornhill 


i.;.    Taylor,    Castle    Gardens, 

Invrary 
D.      S.      Melville,     Poltalloch 

i  Iardens,  Lochgilphead 
Henry  Scott,   Torloisk,  Aros, 

Lie  of  Mull 

Daniel      Buchanan,      Bargany 

Gardens,  Girvan 
Thomas  Simpson,  BCunterston, 

West  Kilbride 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CROPS— [Continued). 


COUNTY. 

APPLES. 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
and  NEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 
FRUITS 

STRAW- 
BERRIES 

NUTS. 

NAME 

AND 

ADDRESS. 

6,  Scotland,  W. 

DUMFRIES    

Under  ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under;  good 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Average ;  very 

Average ;  very 

Average ;  very 

Gardens,  Ecclefechan 
R.  Wishart,  The  Gardens,  Burn- 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Over ;  very 

Average ;  good 

Under;  good 

Under ;  good 

good 
Average ;  very; 

good 
Over ;  very 

Average ;  good 

foot,  Langholm 
John     Mackinnon,     Terregles, 

LANARKSHIRE  

Average  ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

good 
Average ;  very 

good 
Average  ;  very 

Dumfries 
James  Miller,  Castlemilk  Gar- 

RENFREWSHIRE 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

good 
Average ;  good 

good 
Average ;  good 

dens,  Rutherglen 
John     Methven,     Blythswood 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Thomas  Lunt,  Ardgowan  Gar- 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  very 



dens,  near  Greenock 
Wm.     Hutchinson,     Eastwood 

STIRLINGSHIRE 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Park,  Giffnock 
Alexander    Crosbie,  Buchanan 
Castle  Gardens, Drymen 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Over;  very 
good 

Over;  very 
good 

James  Masterton,  The  Gardens, 
Craigend  Castle,  Milngavie 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over;  very 

good 
Over;  very 

Average ;  good 

M.    Temple,     Carron    House, 

W1GTONSHIRE    

Over;  good 
Over ;  good 

Under  ;  good 
Average  ;  very 

Average ;  good 
Average ;  good. 

John  Bryden,    Dunragit    Gar- 
dens, Dunragit 
F.  Tilbury,  Penninghame,  New- 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average  ;  very 

good 

good 

good 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Under 

James    Day,   Galloway  House 

ENGLAND- 

2,  England,  N.E. 

DURHAM    

Under 

Average 

Average 
Over ;  good 

Average 
Over  ;  good 

Under 

Robt.    Draper,   Seaham    Hall, 

Seaham  Harbour 
James  Noble,  Woodburn  Gar- 

Average;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over;  very 

Over ;  very 

NORTHUMBERLAND 

Under ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  good 

good 
Average ;  good 

Under 

good 
Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

dens,  Darlington 

George  Harris,  The  Castle  Gar- 
dens, Alnwick 

Geo.     H.     Ackrovd,     Howick 

Under  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  very 

Under;  good 

good 

YORKSHIRE 

Bad 

Average ;  good^ 

Over ;  good 

Over    good 

Average 

Bad 

A.   E.   Sutton,   The  Gardens, 
Castle     Howard,     Welbnrn, 

York 

Over  ;   good 

Over ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

4k 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

John      McClelland,      Ribston 
Hall,  Wetherby 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average ;  very 
good 
Good 

Bailey  Wadds,  Birdsall,  York 

Good 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Good 

Over 

Average 

William     Culverwell,     Thorpe 

Perrow,  Bedalc 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

George  Batley,    The    Gardens, 
Wentworth  Castle,  Barnsley 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Good 

Good 

J.  Simpson,  Wortley,  Sheffield 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average 

None  outside 

Over 

Over 

Under 

J.  Easter,  Nostell  Priory  Gar- 
dens, Wakefield 

Average 

Under 

Bad 

Average 

Average;  very 

good 

Over ;  very 

Average 

Jno.  Snell,  Elmet  Hall  Gardens, 

Leeds 
John    Allsop,    The    Gardens, 

Average ;  good 

Under;  good 

Under;  good 

Over ;  very 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

good 

good 

Dalton  Hall,  Hull 

Over  ;  very 

Under ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under  ;  only 

Under ;  good 

Over;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Wm.     Chuck,     The    Gardens, 

good 

Morellos 

Brodsworth  Hall,  Doncaster 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over;  very 
good 

Over;  very 

Under 

S.   Keepence,  Thirkleby  Park, 
Thirsk,  Yorkshire 

Under;  fair 

Under  ;  fair 

Under;  fair 

Under  ;  bad 

Average  ;  good 

Over  ;    very 
good 

Average;  very 
good 

J.  P.  Leadbetter,  Tranby  Croft 
Gardens,  Hull 

Under ;  good 

Under;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Over;  very 
good 

Average ;  very 
'        good 

J.     S.    Urex,     Wigganthorpe, 
York 

Over;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Average;  bad 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average ;   bad 

Under 

Chas.  Shaw,  Asket  Hill  Gdns., 
Roundhay,  Leeds 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

J.  Hughes,  Wentworth  Wood- 
house  Gardens,  Rotherham 

3,  England,  E. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE... 

Under 

Bad 

Under 

Very  good 

Average 

Good 

W.  C.  Smytbc,  Upwell  House 
Gardens,  Wisbech 

Average  ;  good 

Under;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average 

J.  Hill,  Babraham,  Cambridge 

Average 

Bad 

Average 

Bad 

Average 

Average  ;  \  ery 
good 

Currants  over; 
Gooseberries 

bad 
Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Under 

A.     Burgess,     Wimpole     Hall 
Gardens,  Royston 

Under ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;    bad 

Average ;  good 

Over  ;   good 

Over  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Wm.    Henry     Gascoigne,    The 

Gardens,   Croxton  Park,  St. 

Neots 
Henry   Lister,    Eitston    Lodge, 

Dunniow 
William      Pleslrr,      Elsenhaiu 

ESSEX 

Average ;  good 

Under;  good 

Under 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Under 

Under  ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  very 

Average ;  good 

Under;  good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Under ;  good 

g 1 

Hall  Gardens,  Stanstead 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Under  ;  bad 

Average  ;  very 
good 

Average ;  verj 
good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Under 

Average 

Ernest  Hill.  Tin'  Gardens,  Brl- 
mont  Castle,  Grays 

Average;  very 

Under ;  bad 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

Over ;  very 

Over ;  very 

Over ;  very 

Under ;   bad 

William    J.     Piper,     II  viands 

good 

good 

■jihmI 

good 

m„„i 

Park,  Chelmsford 

LINCOLNSHIRE 

Average- 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

H.  Vinden,  Harlaxton  Manor, 
Grantham 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 

J.  Rowlands,  Manor  Gardens, 

Bardney,  near  Lincoln 

NORFOLK  

Under ;  good 

Average 

Average  ;  good 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Average ;  good 

Under 

H.    Batchelor,     Catton     Taik 
Gardens,  Norwich 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Very  good 

Average 

Small  Nuts, 
good 

V.    Lee,    Lynford  Hall,  Mund- 
ford 

Very  good 

Good 

Under 

Good 

Very  good 

Good 

Very  good 

Good 

Under 

William  Allan,  Gunton  Park, 

Norwich 
Jas.    Clarke,    Shadwell    Court 

Average 

Under 

Bad 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average ;  very 

Average ;  no 

good 

Walnuts 

Gardens 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average;  good  Average  ;  goot 

Under;   bad 

Average ;  good 

Average;   bad 

Under ;  good 

K.  Topham,  Ormesby  Hall  Gar- 

dens,   East  Ormesby,  Great 
Yarmouth 
ThOS.    Williams,  The    Hardens, 

SUFFOLK   

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average;  good 

Under 

Average 

Over ;  very 

Over ;    good 

Average 

good 

Falmouth      House,       Nem 

Average ;  good 

Under ;   bad 

Average  ;  good 

Average  ;  very 
good 

Average ;  good 

Under;  good 

Over;  good 

Average;  very 

j. 1 

Average 

B.   Marks,  Hardwicke   House, 
Bury  st.  Edmunds 

1  nder 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 

J.  Wallis,  Orwell  Park  Gardens, 

near  Ipswich 
George  Eden,  Henham  Gardens, 

Over ;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Average ;  very 

Average  ;  very 

Under;  good 

Average;  good 

Over;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Under 

good 

good 

Wangford 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    OEOPS— (Continued). 


COUNTY 


3,  England,  E. 
SUFFOLK   


4,  Midland  Counties. 
BEDFORDSHIRE    


APPLES. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


CHESHIRE.. 


DERBYSHIRE  . 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


LEICESTERSHIRE.. 


Average  ;  good 
Average ;  good 

Under 

Average  ;  good 

Good 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Good 

Under 

Under ;  trees 

blighted 
Average  ;    bad 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 
Under 


Average ;  good     Over  ;  good 


TEARS. 


PLUMS. 


CHERRIES. 


PEACHES 

and  NEC- 
TARINES. 


Over;  very- 
good 


Under 

Under ;  very 
thin 
Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Good 

Very  poor 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Average 

Average 
Average 


Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good 


Average 

Average ;  good 

Under;  good 

Under;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Under 
Over  ;    good 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 


NORTHAMPTON 
SHIRE  


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


OXFORDSHIRE 


Average 

Under 

Under 

Under;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under 
Under ;  goi  d 

Under 
Under ;  good 
Under;  good 

Under 


Under 

Under 

Under  ;  scarce 

Bad 

Average 

Under 

Under;   bad 

Bad 
Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 
Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average  ;  ex- 
cept Damsons 

Over ;  Dam- 
sons under, 
bad 
Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under  ;   bad 
Under 
Good 


APRICOTS. 


Over ;  very     Average  ;  gcod 
good 


Under 


Under 


Over;  very    (Average ;  good 
*ood 


Under 

Under 
Under ;  good 
Under  ;  good 

Under 


Bad 

Good  on  walb 
Under ;  good 
Under  ;  good 

Average ;  good 


Under  ;  good    Under  ;  good   Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good   Under ;  good   Average  ;    bad 

Over  ;  good    Average  ;  good   Under  ;  good 

Average  Under  Under 

Under  ;  bad     Under  ;  good    Under ;  good 

Under  Under  Under 

Average  Average  Bad 

Under  Under  Under 

Average ;  good  Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good 

Average 


Under ;  bad 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Over 

Average ;  good 

Under 
Average 

Bad 

Under 

Under;  good 

Under;  good 

Under 


Over;  good 
Under 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average  ; 

good,  except 

M orel  1  os 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Under ;   bad 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average  ;  good 

Morellos;  over 

Over 
Average 

Over;  goi  d 

Over 

Under 

Under 

Over  ;   good 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Average  ;  very 
good  ;    Morel- 
los over 
Under  ;  bad 


Under 

Under 

Average 
Under 
Under 

Average 


Average ;  good 

Good 

Over ;    good 

Average ;  good 

Over;  good 


Peaches  good 
Under;  bad 


Average 
Over;  good 

Average 
Under 
Under 
Under 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


Average ;  good 

Bad 

Under 

Average;  good 

Under 


Over  ;  good 
Over 

Average 
Average ;  good 

Good 

Average  ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Good 


NUTS. 


Under 

Over ;  very 
good 


Average ;  good 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Very  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over;  good 

Good 


Average  ;  good  Average ;  very 
good 


Under 
Under 
Under 
Under 


Under 

Average ;  good 

Under 


Under;  good 
Average 


Under 
Under 


Under 


Under 

Under ;  bad 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Over;  good 

Under 

Under 


Over ;  very 
.  good 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Under ;  bad 

Over 

Average ;  good 


Average 


Average 


Under 

Under;  good 

Average 


Average  ;  good  Average  ;  very- 
good 
Under;  bad  'Average;  very 
good 

Average  ;  good         Under 


Average  ;  good  ] Average  ;   bad 

Average  ;    bad   Under  ;  good 

| 
Average  ;  gcod'        Under 

Under  

Under;  good  Average  ;  good 

Over ;  good 


Bad 
Average 


Over ;  very 
good 


Under 


Under 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Under ;  do  not 
grow  well  here 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Over 

Under ;  good 

Under 
Over ;  good 

Under 

Over;  good 

Over;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average ;  very 

good 

Under 

Average ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 

Half  crop 

Under 


Under;    bad  i Average  ;  good 
Average 

Average ;  good         Under 


Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over 

Over 

Good 

Average ;  good 

Currants  and 

Gooseberries 

over 

Over 

Over  ;    good 

Over ;  good 

Over 
Over ;  good 
Under;  good 

Average ;  good 
Under;  bad 

Average ;  good 

Over;  very 
good 

Average  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 
Over 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average 
Over  ;  good 
Under- 
Average 
Average;  good 
Over  ;    good 
Over  ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Plentiful 

Good 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over ;  good 


Under 
Under 


Under 

Under  ;  very 
thin 
Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 


NAME 

AND 

ADDRESS. 


Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Over 

Good 

Average  :  good 

Under 

Over 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Over;  very 

good 
Average  ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 

Over;  very 
good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 

Average  ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average 


W.  Messenger,  Woolverstone 
Park  Gardens,  Ipswich 

H.  Fisher,  The  Gardens,  Flix- 
ton  Hall,  Bungay 


Charles  Turner,  CrantieldCourt, 

Bletchley 
G.  R.  Allis,  Old  Warden  Park, 

Biggleswade 
H.  W.  Nntt,  Flitwick,  Anvpt- 

hlll 
Geo.  H.  Maycock,  Luton  Hoo 

Gardens,  Luton 
Thos.   Hedley,    The    Gardens, 

Putteridgebury,  Luton 
G.  Ford   Wrest  Park  Gardens, 

Ampthill 


James    Wood,    Hedsor    Park, 
Bourne  End 

C.  Herrin,  Dropmore,  Maiden- 
head 

J.  Smith,  Mentmore,  Leighton 
Buzzard 
Average  ;  goodjGeo.  Thos.  Miles,  Estate  Office, 
High  Wycombe 

W.  Hedley  Warren,  The  Gar- 
dens, Aston  Clinton 

J.  Jaques,  Waddesdon,  Ayles- 
bury 

W.Walters,  Bulstrode Gardens, 
Gerrard's  Cross 

William    C.    Breese,    Moreton 
Hall,  Congleton 

C.    Wolloy    Dod,    Edge    Hall, 
Malpas 


Average 

Over 

Over ;  good 


Average 


Good 


Under 
Under 

Under 

Average 


Under 


Under ;  bad 

Under 

Filberts   aver- 
age ;    Walnuts 

under 

Under 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Filberts  and 

Cobs  very 

good ;  Walnuts 

falling 

Under 

Under 


Under 


Over ;  very 
good 
Average  ;  good  Walnuts  under 


Over ;  very 

good 

Average ;  good 


Over  ;  very 

good 

Average  ;  good 

Over;  very 

good 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Very  good, 

but  late 

Good 

Over;  very 

good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Over ;  good 


Under 


Under ;  good 
Average ;  good 

Under 
Average  ;  good 

Under 


Over  ;   good 

Average ; 
Walnuts  under 

Under 


William    Kipps,    Walton    Lea, 

Warrington 
E.  Severn,  The  Gardens,  Com- 

bermere  Abbey,  Whitchurch, 

Salop 
Charles    Flack,   Cholmondeley 

Castle  Gardens,  Malpas 

Wm.    Whitaker,    Crewe   Hall, 

Crewe 
Robt.   Mackellar,  Abney   Hall 

Gardens,  Cheadle 

E.  Wilson,  Hardwick  Hall  Gar- 
dens, Chesterfield 

W.  Chester,  The  Gardens, 
Chatsworth,  Chesterfield 

Wm.  Elphinstone,  Shipley  Hall, 
Derby 

Thomas  Keetley,  The  Gardens, 
Darley  Abbey,  Derby 

F.  Ringham,     The    Gardens, 
Wrotham  Park,  Barnet 

C.  Deane,  Cassiobury  Gardens 

Watford 
William    Garman,   Frythesden 

Gardens,  Berkhamsted 
Edwin     Beckett,      Aldenham 

House  Gardens,  Elstree 
Thomas  Nutting,  The  Gardens, 

Childwickbury,  St.  Albans 
J.     Turk,     Ponfield     Gardens, 

Little  Berkhamsted 


Edwin  Hill,  The  Gardens, 
Tring  Park,  Herts 

C.  E.  Martin,  The  Hoo  Gardens, 
Welwyn 

Geo.  Mrtford,  Egerton  Lodge, 
Melton  Mowbray 

William  Silk,  Rolleston  Gar- 
dens, Leicester 

D.  Roberts,  Prestwold  Gar- 
dens, Loughborough 

W.   H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle 

Gardens,  Grantham 
Alfred  Hamshere,  The  Gardens, 

Beaumanor     Park,      Lough- 
borough 
H.    Kempshall,    The  Gardens, 

Lamport  Hall,  Northampton 
H.   Turner,   Finesbade   Abbey 

Gardens,  Stamford 
P.  McGreadie,  Wakefield  Lodge 

Gardens,  Stony  Stratford 
W.  S.  Miller,  Whittlebury,  Tow- 

cester 
Amos  Parr,  Holme  Pierrepont 

Nottingham 
J.  Lyon,  Home  Farm,  Ossing- 

ton 
A.  Henderson,  Thoresby  Gar- 
dens, Ollerton 
A.  McCulloch,  Newstead  Abbey 

Gardens,  Nottingham 
George    Stanton,    Park    Place 

Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames 
A.  G.  Nichols,  45,  Essex  Street, 

Oxford,    late    of    Nuneham 
I     Park  Gardens 
!a.    J.     Long,     The     Gardens, 
I     Wyfold  Court.  Reading 
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CONDITION    OP    THE    FKUIT    CROPS— (Continued). 


COUXTY. 

!      APPLES. 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES 

PEACHES 

and  NEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 

FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME 

AND 

ADDRESS. 

4,  Midland  Counties 

OXFORDSHIRE 

Average ;  ver 
good 

Average ;  ver 
good 

Average  ;  ver 
good 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Under  ;  gooc 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average ;  very 
good 

Average ;  goot 

J.  A.  Hall,  The  Gardens,  Ship- 

lakeCourt,  Henley-on-Thames 

RUTLANDSHIRE 

Average  ;  ver; 
good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Average ;  goc». 

Average ;  goot 

Over ;  good 

Average  ;  gooi 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Geo.     Drabble     Ketton     Hall 
Gardens,  Rutland 

Under;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Average ;  goo< 

Average ;  gooi 

Under 

William  T.   Kaines,  The  Gar- 
dens,   Cold    Overton    Hall, 
Oakham 

SHROPSHIRE 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Average ;  goot' 

Average  ;  good 

Under  ;   - 1 

Aierage ;  gooi 

Over ;  very 

Under ;  good 

James    Louden,     The    Quinta 

good 

Gardens,  Chirk,  Ruabon 

Average ;  gooi. 

Under 

Under 

Average ;  goot 

Average;    bad 

Under 

Average  ;  goot 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

A.  S.  Kemp,  Broadway,  Shifnal 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Over;  good 

Average 

Win.     Weeks,    The     Gardens. 

Cheswardine  House,  Market 
Drayton 

Under ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Very  good 

Very  good 

Good 

J.    Hopwood,     The    Gardens, 
Hawkstone,  Shrewsbury 

Under 

Under 

Aveiage ;  good 

Average 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average 

G.    Pearson,    Attingham    Gar- 
dens, Shrewsbury 

Under 

Under 
l 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Average ;  good 

Over 

D.  Owles,  The  Gardens,  Apley 
Castle,  Wellington,  Salop 

STAFFORDSHIRE 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average ;  very 
good 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average ;  good 

T.  Bannerman,  Blithlield  Gar- 
dens, Rugeley 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Good 

Average 

Good 

Good 

Good 

E.  Oilman,  Alton  Towers  Gar- 
dens, Cheadle 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Good 

Good 

Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

Average 

W.  Halliday,  Patshull Gardens, 
Wolverhampton 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Good 

Good 

Average 

Good 

Average 

G.  II.  Green,  Enville  Gardens, 
Stourbridge 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Average  ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Under  ;"good 

Average  ;  very 

g|  ||  ||  1 

Average ;  very 

g 1 

Under ;  bad 

Geo.  Wood-ale,  Rolleston  Hall 
Gardens,  Burbon-on-Trent 

Under  ;  bad 

Under;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Under  ;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Average  ;  verj 
good 

Average  ;  good 

John    Wallis,   Keele    Gardi  as, 
Newcasl  le,  Staffordshire 

Tinier ;  good 

Under;  good 

Under;  good 

Over;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Average ;  very 
good 

Average ;  good 

J.  Win.  Brown,  The  Gardens, 
Middleton  Hall,  Tamworth 

WARWICKSHIRE 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;   bad 

Under ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under 

James   Rodger,  The   Gardens, 
Charlecote  lark,  Warwick 

Under 

Under  ;  bad 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  good 

'     Plentiful 

Under 

Over 

W.      Miller,      Combe      Abbey, 
Cov)  ntry 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Over  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 

Average 

H.  T  Martin,  Stoneleigh  Abl  ey 

:-' 1 

Gardens,  Kenilworth 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  very 

good 
Average ;  very 

Average ;  good 

A.  D.  Christie,  Ragley  Gardens, 
Alcester 

Under ;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Average;  good 

Under ;   bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  very 

W.    Masters,  Shuckburgh  Gar- 

good 

good 

dens,  Daventry 

5,  Southern  Counties. 

BERKSHIRE 

Average;  good 

Under;  very 

good 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;    good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Undo]-;  good 

Owen  Thomas,  Royal  Gardens, 
Windsor 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Robert    Fenn,    Sulhampstead, 
near  Reading 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average  ;  very 
good 

Under 

James  Sfcrachan,  The  Gardens, 
Rosehill  House,  Henley-on- 
Thames 

Average ; 
small 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 

J.  Howard,  Benham  Gardens, 
Newbury 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Over;  gocd 

Over ;  good 

Under 

T.  Turton,  Maiden  Brlegh  Gar- 
dens, Reading 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Over  ;    good 

Over ;  very 

Under 

Win.  Fyfe,  Lockiuge  Gardens, 

good 

Wantage 

Over ;  very 

good 
Under;  good 

Average 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

Over ;  very 

Fred  J.   Thorne,  Sunningdale 

• 

good 

good 

Park,  Sunningdale 

Under  ;  bad 

Average  ;  good 

Under;  good 

Over ;  very 

Bad 

Over ;  very 

Over  ;  very 

F.    Cole,     Swallowtield    Park, 

good 

good 

good 

Reading 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Morellos  good 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Average ;  very 

Good 

Frank     Lowe,     The    Garden-;, 

good 

Easthampstead    Park,     Wo- 

kingham 

DORSETSHIRE 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Under;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average 

Thos.    Denny,     Down     House 

Gardens,  Blandford 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under  ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Average  ;  good. 

Aveiage;  good 

1  l\ri 

G.  W.   Goblin,   Onslow,  Wim- 
borne,  Dorset 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Over ;  gcod 

Average  ;  good 

John    Powell,    Usington    Gar- 
dens, Dorchester 

HAMPSHIRE 

Under;  good 

Average  ;  very 
good 

Under ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average  ;  very 
good 

Average ;  good 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Over;  very 
good 

Under ;  good 

Samuel  Heaton,  Horticultural 

Instructor,  The  Villas,  New- 
port, I.W. 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Very  good 

Average 

Very  good 

J.    Wasley,     Sheffield     Manor 
Gardens,  Basingstoke 

Average ;  good 

Under ;    fairly 

Under;   bad 

Under ;  fan- 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Over;  very 
good 

Average 

Wm.     Pope,    Castle    Gardens, 
Highclere,  Newbury 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Over  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Win.    Smythe,    The    Gardens, 
Basing  Park.  Alton 

Average 

Over 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Over ;    good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average 

I.   W.    McHattie,    Strathfleld- 
saye,  Mortimer,  R.S.O. 

Under ;  very 
good 

Average ;  very 
good 

Under;  bad 

Morellos 

under  ;  very 

good 

Under 

Over ;    very 
good 

Over;  very 
good 

Over ;  veiy 
good 

Under  ;  very 
good 

Under ;   bad 

Arthur     Lee,      Palace     House 
Gardens,  Broekenluirst 

Under;    small 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Over ;  small 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over 

J.  Bowerman,  Hack  wood  Park, 
Basingstoke 

KENT    

Average ;  good 

Average  ; 
under 

Average ;  very 
good 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  very 
good 

Average ; 
under 

Walter  Jarman,    Preston    Hall 

Gardens,  Aylesford 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  poor 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  poor 

Average ;  good 

Over 

Average  ;  good 

Average 

Geo.  Woodward,  Barh&m  Court 
Gardens,  Maidstone 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Under 

Henry   Elliott,    Ihe    Gardens, 
Wildemesse,  Sevenoaks 

Under  ;  good 

Under 

Average  ;  good 

Under  ;  bad 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Frul.       Smith,       Loddington, 
Maidstone 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;   bad 

Average 

Under  ;  bad 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over  ;  good 

Under 

Geo.  Abbey,  jun.,  Avery  Hill, 
Eltham 

Under 

Much  under 

Half  crop 

Average 

Average 

Good 

Very  good 

Under 

Geo.  Bunyard,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Maidstone 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Average  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Under 

S.      Markham,      Northdown, 

Margate 
Jeo.  Hutt,  Lullingstone  Castle, 

Dart  ford 

Over 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Over ;   except- 
ing Black 

Over ;    good 

Alberts  under 
Walnuts  over 

n      , 

Currants 

1 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Over 

F.   Moore,  Gardener,   Bleudoti 
Hall,  Bexley 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Over ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Over ;  very 
good 

Vveia^e  ;  l;ooi1 

Under 

Wm.  Lewis,  East  Sutton  Park, 
Maidstone 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Over 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Geo.    Fennell,    The     Gardens 
Fairlawn,  Tonbridge 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CROPS— {Continued). 


COUNTY. 

AITLES. 

5,  Southern  Counties. 

KENT    

MIDDLESEX 

SUSSI  \ 


WILTSHIRE 


Average 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Bad 

Under 

Under 

Over ;    good 

Over ;    good 

Over;  very 

good 

Average 

Average 

Under 
Under 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  very 

good 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average ;  very 
good 
Under 

Average 


7,  England,  N.W 
CUMBERLAND    

LANCASHIRE  

WESTMORELAND  .. 


8,  England,  S.W. 
CORNWALL  


DEVONSHIRE  .  , 


Under;  bad    Average;  good 

I 
Under;  good      Under;  bad 

Under  Under 

Under ;  bad  Average 

Thin  

Under;  good  Under;   bad 

Under;    bad  Under 

Under  Under 

| 
Under ;    much'         Under 

Under;  good  .Average  ;  good 

Average  ;  good  Average  ;  good 

Average  ;  good   Under ;  good 


Under ;  poor 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  good 

Under 

Over 

Average ;  very 

good 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Under 

Under  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average 


PLUMS. 


CHERRIES, 


Under  ;  good 

Average ;  very 

good 
Average  ;  good 

Under 
Fail- 
Over  ;  very 
good 
Under 

Average 
Average ;  good 


Under 

Under 

Under 
Under 

Under 

Average  ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under 
Average 

Under 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Bad 

Average  ; 
under 
Under 

Over ;  very 
good 

Under 

Under 
Under  ;  bad 
Under ;  good 

Under 

Average  ;  good 

Average 


Average 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under  ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Under ;  bad 

Under 


Average 
Under 

Bad 

Under 

Average 

Under ;  bad 

Average ;  very 
good 
I'ndtT 
Over ;  very 
good 
Under 

Under 

Average 

Bad 

Average ;  good 

Over 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Under 


Under 
Average 
Under 
Under 


Under ;  bad 
Under ;  bad 

Under 

Bad 

Under;  good 

Under 


Average ;  good         Under 

Average  

Average  ;  good   Under  ;  good 


Over ;  very     Average  ;  good  I  Average ;  good 
good  I 

Average  ;  good|   Under  ;  bad 


Under  ;  good 

Average 

Under ;  bad 

Good 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average 

Average 


Over ;    good 

Average 

Under 

Morellos 
average 


Average;  good 


Bad 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Under;  good 

Average 
Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Bad 

Over ;  very 
good 
Over 

Over ;  good 


Average 

Under 
Average 

Under 

Under 

Average  ;  good 

Average 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  Mo- 
rellos good 
Average 

Very  few 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Ave  i  age 

Good 

Average  ;    bad 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Morellos    over 

Under 


Under 


Average 


Under;  bad 
Under 


PEACHES 
and  NEC- 
TARINES. 


Very  good 
Under 


Over ;  very 

good 

Over 

Under ;  bad 

Average ;  good 


Average 

Average ;  good 

Good 

Over 

Over 

Under  ;  bad 

Average 

Under 

Over 

Average  ;  gocd 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Under 


Not  much 
grown 


Bad 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average ;  good 

Average 
Average 


Average ;  very 
good 

Average ;  very- 
good 


Average ;  good 


Average ;  good 


Over ;  good 
Over 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Average ;  very 
good 
Under 


APRICOTS. 


i  Inder ;  good 

Average 

Under 

Fair 


Under 
Average 
Under 


Under ;  very 
good 


Average 


Under 
Average ;  good 


Average 
Under 


Under 


Average 
Average ;  good 
Average  ;  gocd 
Average ;  good 
Under 


Not  much 
grown 

Average ;  good 


Under 


Average 


Under 


Under 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


Over ;  good 

\  verage ;  good 
Average  ;  good 

Under 

Good 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Over 

Average  ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 

Over ;    good 

Over ;  fair 

crop ;  bad 

Average ;  good 

Average;  very 

good 

Average 

Average 
Very  good 

Over 

Average  ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Over 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average  ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Very  good 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Over ;  good 


Over  ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average 

Average  ;  good 

Average 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  good 


Over 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Over;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 

Over 

Good 

Average  ;  good 
Average 


Over  ;  very 
good 
Over 

Over  ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;   very 

good 
Over ;  good 


Over ;  good 


Over ;  very 

good 

Average ;  very 

good 

Under 

Good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average  ;  good 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


Over  ;  very 

good 

Average ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Very  good 
Extra  good 

Over    good 

Over  ;    good 

Average ;  very 

good 

Over 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average ;  good 

Very  good 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average  ;  good 


Over ;  good 
Average ;  good 

Under 
Average ;  gocd 

Average  ;  very 

good 
Average ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 


Average 

Average  ;  g< 

Average  ;  good 

Average ;  very 

good 

Average 

Over;  very 

good 

Average ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Over 


Over ;  good 
Over 

Average ;  good 
Average ;  good 
Average ;  good 
Average ;  good 


NUTS. 


Under 
Under 


Under ;  bad 
Average 


Average 
Average  ;  good 


Under 


Under 

Under 

Good 
Under 

Over 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Over 
Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Very  good 

Average 

Under 

Cobs  and  Fil- 
berts, average ; 
Walnuts, 
under 
Average ;  good 


Average 


Under 


Average 


Average ;  gooc 
Average 


NAME 

AND 

ADDRESS. 


Champion  Bros.,  Mereworth, 
Kent;  Boro'  and  Covent 
Garden  Markets,  London 

Geo.  Wythes,  Syon  House  Gar- 
dens, Brentford 

William  Bates,  Crofs  Deep 
Gardens,  Twickenham 

S.  T.  Wright,  R.  H.  S.  Gardens, 
Chiswick 

W.  Watson,  Harefleld  Plaoe, 
Uxbridge 

James  Hudson,  Gunnorsbnry 
House,  Acton 

Robert  H.  Cronk,  The  Gardens, 
Cranford  House,  _Hounslow 

W.  Rapley,  Harrow  Weald 
House,  Harrow  Weald 

Alexander  Dean,  Kingston-on- 
Thames 

James  Walker,  Ham  Common. 
Surrey 

E.  Burrell,  Claremont  Gardens, 
Esher 

J.    F.   McLeod,  Dover  House, 

Gardens,  Roehainpton 
Thomas  Osman,  The  Gardens, 

Ottershaw  Park,  Cherteey 
C.  J.  Salter,  Woodhatch  Lodge 

Garden,  Reigate 
William  Bain,  Buxford,  Dorking 
J.       Miller,     Ruxley      Lodge, 

Esher 
George    Kent,    Norbury    Pwk 

Gardens,  Mickleham 
W.  E.  Humphreys,  The  Grange, 

Hackbridge 
G.     Halsey,     Biddings    Court 

Gardens,  Caterham 

F.  Geeson,  Cowdray,  Midhurst 
A.  Wilson,  Eridge  Cast  lu  Gar- 
dens, Tunbridge  Wells 

Alex.  Reid,  jun.,  Possingworth 
Gardens,  Cross -in  -  Hand, 
Hawkhurst 

E.  Burbury,  Arundel  Gardens 

\V.  H.  Smith,  West  Dean  Park 
Gardens,  Chichester 

C.  Allen,  Worth  Park  Gardens, 
Crawley 

W.  Brunsdeu,  Brambletye  Gar- 
dens, East  Grinstead 

Richard  Parker,  Goodwood, 
Chichester 

George  Grigg,  Ashbuinham 
Place,  Battlo 


H.  C.  Prlnsep,  Buxted  Park 
Gardens,  Ucklleld 

Josiah  Trollope,  Longleat  Gar- 
dens, Warminster 

T.  Challis,  The  Gardens,  Wilt<m 

House,  near  Salisbury- 
George  Brown,  Bowood  Taik, 
Calne 

W.  Nash,  Badminton  Gardens, 
Chippenham 

E.  F.  Hazelton,  The  Garden 
Longford  Castle,  Salisbury 

A.  Rushant,  Saveruake  Gar- 
dene,  near  Marlborough 


Little  &  Ballantyne,  CurlinJe 

W.  J.  S.,  Brayton  Gardens, 
Carlisle 

Arthur  Smith,  Eden  Hall  Gar- 
dens, Langwathby 

W.  Stainton,  Graytmvaite  Hall 
Gardens,  Ulverstone 

B.  Barham,  Croxteth  Park  Gar- 
dens, Liverpool 

B.  Ashton,  Lathom  Park  Gar- 
dens, Ormskirk 

Win.  P.  Roberts,  The  Gardens, 
Cnerden  Hall,  Preston 

Fredk.  Clarke,  Lowther  Castle 
Gardens,  Penrith 

Joseph  Maxwell,  Sizergh  Gar- 
dens, Kendal 

W.  Gibson, The  Gardens, Lovens 
Hall,  Milnthorpe 

W.  A.  Miller,  Underley  Gai- 
dene,  Kirkby  Lonsdale 


W.  H.  Bennett,  Menabilly,  Par 
Station 

A.  Mitchell,  Tehidy  Park,  Cam- 
borne 

Alfred  Read,  Port  Eliot,  St. 
Germans 

Chas.  Page,  BoconnooGai  dens, 
Lostwithiel 

William  Sangwin,  TreUssIck, 
Truro 

James  Enstone,  38,  Temple 
Road,  Exeter 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FBUIT    CROP&— {Continued). 


COUNTY. 


8,  England,  S."W. 
EVONSHIRE   


APPLES. 


OUCESTERSHIRE 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


MONMOUTHSHIRE . 


SOMERSETSHIRE 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


WALES- 
ANGLESEY.. 


BRECONSHIRE 


CARMARTHENSHIRE 

CARNARVONSHIRE  ... 


DENBIGHSHIRE 

FLINTSHIRE    

GLAMORGANSHIRE.. 

MERIONETHSHIRE  .. 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE 
PEMBROKESHIRE    .. 


IRELAND- 

9,  Ireland,  N. 
ANTRIM  


Average ;  good 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Over ;  very 

good 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Over ;    good 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 

very  good 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 

Under  ;  bad 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Much  under 


CAVAN.. 


PLUMS. 


Under ;  bad 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Under 
Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Under 
Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Under  ;  good 

Average ; 

veiy  good 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Much  under 


DOWN  .... 
DUBLIN 


FERMANAGH 
GALWAY 


Under;  bad 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Average 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Over ;  very 
good 
Over 

Average 

Under ;  good 


Average  ;  good 

Under 

Average ;  very 

good 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Over ;    good 

Under ;    good 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Average ;  very 

good 
Under ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  very 

good 
Under ;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Under ;  very 
bad 
Bad 

Average  ;  good 

Average 

Under 

Under  ;  bad 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Under 


Under;  bad    Average;  very 
good 


Under 

Average  ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Good 

Under 

Over 

Under 

Under ;  good 


CHERRIES. 


PEACHES 
and  NEC- 
TARINES. 


Average ;  good 

Average 

Over ;  very 

good 

Under 

Under;  Lad 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  very 
good ;    Mo- 
rellog  rather 

thin 
Over ;    good 

Under 

Average 

Under  ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Over 

Over ;  good 


Under;  very 

good 
Average ;  very 

good 
Under  ;  very 

gODd 


Under ;  bad 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Under 
Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under 
Over ;  good 


Under 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Over ;  very 
good 


Average 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  very 
good 
Under 

Over;  good 

Under 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Over 


Average ;  good 

Under 

Under  ;  good 

Average 

Bad 

Average ;  good 

Good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  good 


Under 
Under 


Average 

Under ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Over 

Average 

Over  :  good 


Average ;  very 

good 
Average ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 

Under 

Under 


Under ;  bad 

Bad 

Average ;  good 

Under 


Average ;  good 

Average 

Average 

Very  good 


APRICOTS. 


Under ;  good 


Average ;  very 

good 

Under 

Under ;  very 

good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ;  very 
good 

Under ;  bad 

Under" 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Average  ;  very 

good 
Under ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Over;  good 

Over 

Average 
Over ;  good 


Under :  very 

good 
Average  ;  good 


Average 

Good 

Average  ;  good 


Under ;  good 


Average 


Good 

Under;  good 

Average 

Under 

Under 


Average;  very 
good 


Under 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average 

Under 


SMALL 
FRUITS 


Over ;  good 

Good 

Over;  very 

good 

Over 
Under ;  bad 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Over  ;  good 

Average ;  good 


Over ;    good 
Over 

Over ;  good 
Average ;  good 
Average 
Average 
Average  ;  good 
Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Over 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average;  good 

Average  ;  very 

good 
Over;  good 

Average 

Average 

Over ;  very 

good 

Over;  very 

good 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Average;  very 
good 
Under 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average ;  good 

Good 

Over 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


Over ;  very 
good 

Good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Over ;  very 

good 
Under;  good 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Over ;    good 

Over ;    good 


Average ;  good 

Over 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  very 

good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Over 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 


Average ;  very 

good 
Average;  very 

good 
Average ;  very 

good 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Over;  good 

Average ;  good 

Very  good 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  very 
good 
Good 

Under 


Over ;  good 

Very  good 

Over ;  very 
good 
Over 

Average 

Over;  very 

good 
Very  good 

Average 

Over 

Abundant,  but 

small 

Over ;  very 

good 


NAME 

AND 

ADDRESS. 


Filberts,  over; 

Walnuts, 

under 


Average ;  very 

good 

Average 


Under 

Over 

Over ;  good 

Over 

Average 

Average ;  good 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Under 
Average 


Average 

Average 

Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good 


Under 


Average 

Over ;  very 
good 
Under 

Over 

Average 


Average ;  good 
Under 
Average 
Under 


Andrew  Hope,  Prospect  Park, 
Exeter 

Geo.  Baker,  Menibland,  Newton 

Ferrers,  Plymouth 
James    Mayne,    The    Gardens, 

Bicton,  Budleigh  Salterton 
John  Garland,  Killerton,  Exeter 
G.  W.  Marsh,  Arle  Court,  Chel- 
tenham 
Thomas   Shingles,    Tortworth, 

Falfield 
Wm.    Greenaway,     Dodington 

Gardens,  Chipping  Sodbury 
William  Keen,   Bowden  Hall, 

near  Gloucester 
John  Sowray,  Highnam  Court, 

Gloucester 
Geo.  Milne,  The  Gardens,  Titley 

Court,  Titley 
Thomas     Spencer,      Goodrich 

Court,  Gardens,  Ross 


John  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm, 

Witbington,  Hereford 
John  Lockyer,  Pontypool  Park 

Gardens 
W.     F.     Woods,     Llanfrechfa 

Grange  Gardens,  Caerleon 
Thos.    Coomber,    The    Hendre 

Gardens,  Monmouth 
Samuel      Kidley,       Nynehead 

Court,  Wellington 
William    Halle  tt,     Cossington 

House  Farm,  Bridgwater 
John     Crook,    Forde    Abbey, 

Chard 
A.   Young,   Marston    Gardens, 

Frome 
Thomas  Wilkins,  Inwood  Souse 

Gardens,  Henstridge 
H.  Russell,  Hindlip,  Worcester 

William  Crump,  Madresfleld 
Court  Gardens,  Malvern 

John  Masterson,  Weston  House 
Gardens,  Shipston-on-Stour 

John  Justice,  The  Nash  Gar- 
dens, Kempsey,  Worcester 

Arthur  Young,  Witley  Court 
Gardens,  Stourport 


K.  Wright,  Gardens,  Plas 
Newydd,  Llanfair,  P.  G. 

C.  Hibbert,  Craig-y-nos  Castle, 
Swansea  Valley 

Albert  Ballard,  Glanusk  Park, 
Crick  howell 

D.  Clark,  'Ihe  Gardens,  Clyso 
Court,  Hay 

Lewis  Bowen,  Edwinsford, 
Llandilo 

Allan  Calder,  Vaynol  Garden, 
Bangor 

T.  Evans,  Gwydyr  Castle  Gar- 
dens, Llanrwst 

Walter  Weir,  Acton  Park, 
Wrexham 

John  Forsyth,  Hawarden  Cas- 
tle, Chester 

Richard  Milner,  Penrice  Castle 
Gardens,  Swansea 

A.  Blanchett,  Dunraven  Castle 
Gardens,  Bridgend 

J.  Bennett,  Estate  Office,  Rhug, 
Corwen 

John  Lambert,  Powis  Castle, 
Welshpool 

W.  B.  Fisher,  Stackpolc  Gar- 
dens, Pembroke 

Geo.  Griffin,  Slebeck  Park, 
Haverfordwest 

Samuel  Dickson,  The  Gardens, 
Bullibrook,  Norton 


Average ;  very 
good 
Over 

Average ;  good 

Over 

Good 

Under ;  bad 

Very  good 


Average ;  good 


Undi*r 


Average 

Abundant,  but 

small 
Average ;  very 

good 


Average 


Geo.  Porteous,  Garron  Tower, 

Belfast 
George      Walker,      Tullymore 

Lodge,  Broughsham 
X.,    The    Gardens,     Maghera- 

morne 
Ed  want  Reilly,    The   Gardens, 

Castle  Saunderson,  Belturbet 
John  Christie,   Lanesborough, 

Belturbet 
Ed.  Cole,  Bally  waiter  Park  Gar- 
dens 
James     Patterson,     Malahide 

Castle  Gardens,  Malahide 
James  Doran,  Gardens,  Clon- 

tarf  Castle 
G.  Smith,  Vice-Regal  Gardens, 

Dublin 
R.    Elworthy,    The    Gardens, 

Crom Castle, Newtmvn  Butler 
J.  C,  'Ihe  Gardens,  Dunsandle 

Castle,  Atheny 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CHOPS— (Continued). 


COUNTY. 


APPLES. 


9,  Ireland,  N. 
GALWAY 

LONGFORD    

LOUTH    

MAYO 

MEATH 

SLIGO  

WESTMEATH 

WICKLOW 

10,  Ireland,  S. 
CLARE 

CORK    

KILDARE    

KILKENNY    

KINGS  CO 

LIMERICK 

ROSCOMMON    

WATERFORD    

CHANNEL 
ISLANDS 

GUERNSEY    

JERSEY  

ISLE  OF  MAN 


Average 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Average  ;  good 

Under  ;  bad 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  very 

gbod 
Under  ;  good 

Under 

Under 
Average 
Average 

Under 

Average ;  very 

good 
Under ;  good 

Over 

Over ;  good 

Average ;  good 


Average ;  good 

Under 
Average  ;good 

Under 

Under 

Under 


PEARS. 


Average 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Average  ;  very 
l; 1 

Over ;  good 
Average  ;  good 
Under  ;  good 
Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Over ;  very 
good 


Under;  good 

Under 
Over ;  good 

Under 
Over  ;  good 

Under 


PLUMS. 


Under 

Average 

Under  ;  good 

Under 
Average  ;  good 
Average  ;  good 
Average ;  good 

Under 


I 


Average;  good 
Under ;  good 

Under 

Bad 

Average 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  bad 


Average ;  good 

Under 

Under  ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under :  bad 


CHERRIES. 


PEACHES 
and  NEC- 
TARINES. 


Abundant ; 
very  good 
Average 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Under 

Average ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;    bad 

Average 

Under ;  very 

good 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Bad 

Under 

Under ;  Mo- 
rel los   average 
Over  ;  good 

Average ;  good 

Average  ;  good 

Very  good 

Average  ;  good 

Average ;  good 


Average ;  good 

Bad 

Average ;  very 
good 
Under 

Average 

Average ;  good 


Under ;  very 

bad 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Average ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Under;  brd 


Under 
Bad 

Under 
Under 
Under 


Average ;  good 
Very  bad 
Average 

Average ;  good 


Average ;  good 

Good 
Average  ;  good 


APRICOTS. 


Average 

Under ;  bad 

Average 


Under 
Average ;  good 


Average ;    bad 
Average ;  good 


Under 

Under 

Under ;   bad 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


Abundant ; 
very  good 
Very  good 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average ;  very 

good 

Over  ;  good 

Over  ;  good 


Very  bad 


Average 


Under;  good 

Good 
Under;  good 


Average 
Under 


Over 

Good 

Average 

Over ;    good 

Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Abundant 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 


Average ;  good 
Good 

Over;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Average 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


Over;  bad 

Very  good 

Average ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Under ;  bad 

Over ;  good 

Over  average ; 

very  good 

Under 

Average  ;  good 

Over ;  good 


NUTS. 


Average 


Under 

Average 

Under 

Average ;  good 


Average 

Very  good 

Good 

Over  ;    good 

Under 

Average  ;  good 

Average  ;  very 

good 

Very  good 

Average ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 


Average ;  good 

Under 

Average  ;  very 

good 
Average ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average;  good 


Average 

Average ;  good 

Under 

Under 
Under 


NAME 

AND 

ADDRESS. 


Under 

Average ;  good 

Average 

Under 


James  O'Toole,  Pallas  Gardens, 

Tynagh,  Loughrea 
John  Rafferty,  Castle  Forbes, 

Newton  Forbes 
Chas.    Pilgrim,    The   Gardens, 

Drumea  r,  Dunleer 
John  Tally,  Hilestown  Castle, 

Bellingham 
Patrick     Connolly,    Cranmore 

Gardens,  Ballinrobe 
Jas.  Hounslow,  Headfort  Gar- 
dens, Kells 
James    E.    Dawson,    Lissadell 

Gardens 
Cyrus  Moore,  Markree  Castle 

'Gardens,  Collooney 
Robert  Anderson,  WaterstowD, 

Athlono 
David    Crombie,     Powerscourt 

Gardens,  Enniskerry 
James  Whytock,  The  Gardens, 

Coollattin,  Shillelagh 


J.  H.  Carter,  Dromoland  Castle, 

Newmarket-on-  Fergus 
Win.   Clarke,  Castlecrine,  Six- 
mile  Bridge 
C.  Price,  Mitchelstown  Castle, 

Mitchelstown 
J.  Wyke,  The  Gardens,  Bishop's 

Court,  Straffan 
Frederick      Bedford,     Straffan 

House,  Straffan  Station 
H.   Carlton,    Kilkenny    Castle 

Gardens 
T.  J.  Hart,  Birr  Castle  Gardens, 

Parson  stown 
W.  A.   Bowles,   Adare    Manor 

Gardens 
T.  Rogers,  Frenchpark  House 

Gardens,  Frenchpark 
Thos.  Dunne,  Strancally  Castle 

Gardens 


C.    Smith    &    Son,    Caledonia 

Nursery 
John  Nicolle,  La  Carriere,  St. 

Martins 
Edwin    John    Ashelford,    The 

Nurseries,  Queen's  Road 
James  Murphy,    Cronkbourne 

Gardens,  Douglas 
James     Inglis,    The    Nunnery 

House 
Joseph    Lloyd,    The  Gardens, 

Whitehouse,  Kirkmichael 


SCOTLAND. 


- 

* 

Peaches  and 

Small 

Straw. 

I 

Apples. 

Pears. 

Plums. 

Cherries. 

Nectarines. 

Apricots. 

Fruits. 

berries. 

Nuts. 

Average          

(59) 

(57) 

(56) 

(57) 

(24) 

(30) 

(58) 

(58) 

(14) 

35 

15 

17 

38 

9 

8 

33 

37 

0 

Over 

11 

- 

4 

9 

4 

6 

23 

13 

1 

Under 

13 

42 

35 

10                   11 

It! 

2 

8 

7 

ENGLAND   AND   WALES. 

Number  of  Records... 

(234) 

(220) 

(223)       |      (222) 

(181) 

(180) 

(230) 

(227) 

(174) 

Average          

98 

60 

65 

104 

100 

72 

91 

114 

78 

Over     

25 

8 

7 

32 

25 

25 

132 

91 

18 

Under 

111 

158 

151 

86 

56 

83 

7 

22 

78 

IRELAND  AND  CHANNEL  ISLAND 

3. 

Number  of  Records... 

(38) 

(37) 

(36) 

(37) 

(28) 

(21) 

(37) 

(36) 

(18) 

Average         

17 

8 

11 

21 

15 

9 

11 

IS 

9 

Over     

6 

4 

1 

3 

1 

— 

26 

14 

— 

Under 

15 

25 

24 

13 

12 

12 

— 

4 

0 
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APPOINTMENTS     FOR     AUGUST. 


MOSDAY, 

TUBSDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, 
FRIDAY, 
TUESDAY, 

WEDNESDAY,   AUG.  10 


THURSDAY, 

FRIDAY, 

SATURDAY, 


WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  17 

THURSDAY,  Acq.  18 

FRIDAY,  Aug.  19 

TUESDAY*,  Arc.  23 

WEDNE-DAY,  iuc.  24 


f  Bantu  Holiday. 

I  Northamptonshire     Horticultural 
|      Society's  Show,  at  Northampton 
Auo.    1-,      (2  days). 

j  Beddington.  Carsbalton,  and  Wal- 
lington    Horticultural  Society's 
I.    Show,  in  Beddington  Park. 

.    „     o  (  Scottish     Horticultural     Society, 
AUG-    2\     Meeting. 

Aug     3 /York  Florists'  Exhibition  of  Car- 
'       \     nations. 

.  .  /  Midland  Carnation  Society's  Show 

ACG-    °\     (2  days). 

a  „„    a  I  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
AUO'    Jt     mitteee. 

Bishop's    Stortford    Horticultural 

Society's  Show,  at  The  Grange. 
Wiltshire    Horticultural  Society's 

Show,  at  Salisbury. 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonard's  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Show. 
,        ,,  f  Taunton  Deane  Horticultural  So- 
Ans'n\     ciety'sShow. 

{Aldcrley  Edge  and  Wilmslow  Hor. 
ticultural    Society's    Show,    at 
Alderley  Edge  (2  days). 
.        .„  f  Royal    Botonic    Society,    General 
AOO-"\     Meeting. 

'Shropshire  Horticultural  Society's 
Show,  at  Shrewsbury  (2  days). 

Dover  Horticultural  Show(2  days). 

Shanklin  (Isle  of  Wight)  Horticul- 
tural Show. 

'Royal  Jersey  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Show. 

Niton  (Isle  of  Wight)  Horticultural 
Show. 

Pontefract  Castle  Horticultural 
Show. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural 
Society's  Show. 

National  Co  -  operative  Flower 
Show,  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
(2  days). 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees. 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural 
Society's  Show  (2  days). 

I  Harpenden  Horticultural  Society's 
I      Show. 


THURSDAY, 

FRIDAY, 

SATURDAY, 

MONDAY, 


[  Ayrshire  Horticultural  and  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Show,  at  Ayr. 
Aug.  25'  Swansea  Horticultural  Show. 

i  Ellesmere  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society's  Exhibition. 

a        oc  /  Royal    Horticultural     Society    of 
AUG.  .o|     lreland|  Exhibition. 

.        „_  /  Worsley    Horticultural     Society's 

aug.  a  |    show_ 

.        ort  |  NationalChrysanthemumSociety's 
AUG.  M  ^     Ge,,,;,.,!  Meeting. 


SALE    FOR    THE    ENSUING  WEEK. 


FRIDAY, 


/"Imported     and    Established     Or- 
il'G.  b\      chids,    at    Protheroe  &   Morris' 
\     Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 63  2'. 
Ai  it  u  Temperatures  : — 

London.— July  27 (6 p.m.) :  Max.,  70°;  Min.,  00°. 
Provinces.— July  27(0  p.m.):  Max.,  70°,  York  ;  Min.,521, 
Sumburgh  Head. 
Dull,  close  ;  thunder  showers  locally. 


Our  correspondents  in  all  parts 
The  Fruit  Crop,  of  the  kingdom  have,  with  their 
usual  kindness,  provided  us  with 
ihe  means  of  judging  the  amount  and  the  qualitv 
of  the  fruit  crop  (see  pp.  79  i-t  seq  ).  Taking  it 
for  all  in  all,  the  fruit-year  may  be  taken  as 
below  average. 

Apples  in  Scotland  are  above  average;  in 
Eogland  they  are  much  under  the  mark  ;  in 
Ireland  they  are  nearly  up  to  the  standard. 

Pears  in  Scotland,  as  might  be  expected,  are 
much  below  average,  but  still  more  so  in  Eng- 
.ind,  where  they  are  very  bad.  In  Ireland 
they  are  not  much  better. 

Plums  are  under  average,  and  very  much  so 
in  Engla'  d  and  Ireland. 

Cherries  have  done  better ;  they  are  above 
average  in  Scotland,  much  above  it  in  Eng- 
land, and  up  to  the  average  in  Ireland. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  are  hardly 
of  sufficient   consequence  to    be    noted    here. 


Small  fruits,  on  the  contrary,  including  Cur- 
rants and  Gooseberries,  are  up  to  average  in 
Scotland,  over  average  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Strawberries  have  been  over  average  in  Scot- 
land, England,  and  Ireland.  In  most  localities 
they  have  been  abundant,  in  few  have  they 
been  scanty. 

Nuts,  including  Walnuts  and  Filberts,  have 
been  about  average. 

To  make  the  records  complete,  the  weather  at 
the  flowering  period,  the  elevation,  aspect,  soil, 
and  other  local  conditions,  should  be  given,  but 
time  and  space  do  not  permit  of  these  details  being 
given.  Anyone  with  a  taste  for  statistics,  and 
plenty  of  leisure,  would  do  good  service  by  collat- 
ing the  tables  we  have  given  since  1867,  with  the 
weather  records,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
the  local  conditions.  Such  a  task  is  beyond  the 
possibilities  of  a  weekly  journal. 


The     principal    feature    at    the 
Bamboos.        show  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday 

last  was  undoubtedly  the  mag- 
nificent group  of  Bamboos  and  allied  plants 
shown  by  Mr.  Freeman-Mitford,  C.B.  Messrs. 
Veitch's  group,  like  that  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
was  smaller,  but  some  of  the  specimens 
showed  excellent  cultivation,  while  Messrs. 
Gauntlett's  group  showed  how  well  these 
plants  do  in  Cornwall.  We  have  already  figured 
several  specimens,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
figure  several  more,  as  no  doubt  Bamboos 
will  be  grown  much  more  extensively  in  the 
future.  Their  perfect  hardiness,  and  in  many 
cases  their  extreme  gracefulness,  make  it  certain 
that  when  the  public  get  to  know  them,  they 
will  adopt  them  largely.  Most  of  them  are 
hardy  in  all  parts, of  the  kingdom,  and  Mr. 
Freeman  -  Mitford  has  given  us  a  useful 
means  of  recognising  the  hardy  ones  by  means 
of  the  smaller  transverse  veins  Those  that 
have  these  veins  are  hardy ;  those  destitute 
of  them  are  uncertain  or  tender.  Mr.  Milne 
Bedhead  tells  us  that  in  N.E.  Yorkshire 
Arundinaria  japonica,  Quilioi,  mitis,  andSimoni 
are  quite  hardy. 

The  afternoon  lecture  was  given  by  Mr. 
Freeman-Mitford,  and  was  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  economic  uees  of  the 
Bamboo,  which  scarcely  falls  short  of  those  of 
the  Cocoa-nut.  "  How  can  I  exist  for  a  single 
day  without  this  gentleman  ?  "  say  the  Chinese, 
according  to  Mr.  Mitford.  "  How  can  I  exist 
for  a  single  day  without  this  gentleman  ?  "  will 
be  the  cry  of  the  gardener  who  is  privileged  to 
see  the  Bamboo  garden  at  Kew,  that  at  Batsford 
Park,  at  Shrubland,  and  many  other  places. 


Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  "Milton  '—Our 

Supplementary  Illustration  exhibits  a  variety  of 
H.P.  which  was  shown  as  a  cut  bloom  by  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting  held  on  Tuesday, 
July  12,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster.  The  llower 
is  above  the  average  size,  of  a  purplish-red  tint,  and 
as  seen  on  that  occasion,  it  appeared  to  be  rather 
rough.  Mr.  Paul  has  faith  in  his  production,  and 
predicts  a  popularity  for  it. 

Horticultural  Club.— The  annual  excursion 

of  the  members  and  their  friends  took  place  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  on  Tuesday,  the 
19th  inst.,  and  its  success  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
exertion*  and  kindness  of  Mr.  Harry  .1.  Veitch.  A 
large  party  assembled  at  the  Great  Western  Station 
at  Paddington  at  10  o'clock.  They  were  thence  con- 
veyed in  a  siloon  carriage  to  Slough,  where  breaks 
awaited  them.  Thence  they  were  first  driven  to  Stoke 
Pogis,  in  the  churchyard  of  which   village  the  poet 


Gray  lies  buried,  and  where  he  wrote  his  Elegy.  The 
church  is  prettily  situated  in  Stoke  Park,  and  the 
members,  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Bryant,  had 
an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  mansion  and  its  con- 
tents. They  afterwards  drove  to  Ea»t  Bunihaui 
Park,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitoh,  who 
had  kindly  invited  the  party  to  luncheon.  Sir  J.  T.  D. 
Llewelyn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Club, 
thanked  Mr.  Veitch  for  his  hospitality,  and  expressed 
his  regret  at  the  unavoidable  absence  of  their  secretary. 
The  party  then  drove  to  Dropmore,  where  a  sight  of 
the  grand  Conifers  was  much  enjoyed.  The  return 
was  made  through  Burnham  Beeches,  where  some 
time  was  spent  in  viewing  some  of  the  finest  trees  ; 
and  then,  after  a  stroll  through  the  grounds  occupied 
by  these  fine  old  trees,  comprising  about  400  acres, 
the  party  returned  to  Mr.  Veitch's,  where  tea  was 
kindly  provided  for  them  all,  and  they  left  for  town 
at  6.45.  It  should  be  added  that,  not  only  did  Mr. 
Veitch  receive  them  "right  royally,"  as  one  of  their 
members  expressed  it,  but  he  took  upon  himself  the 
whole  arrangements,  and  so  well,  that  not  a  single 
hitch  occurred,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
enjoyable  outings  the  Club  has  ever  had  will  be  long 
remembered  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
sharing  in  it. 

POSTPONEMENT.— We  are  desired  to  Btate  that 
the  West  of  England  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show 
will  be  held  at  Plymouth  on  November  3  and  4, 
instead  of  November  1  and  2,  as  previously  announced. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Out- 

INQ. — The  members  and  friends  of  this  society  have 
for  j  ears  past  adopted  the  practice  of  having  an 
annual  outing  in  the  month  of  July,  and  the  one  for 
the  present  year  took  place  on  the  25th  inst.,  a  la'ge 
party  going  by  a  morning  train  to  Harwich  from 
Liverpool  Street,  where  they  were  met  by  a  contin- 
gent of  members  and  friends  from  Ipswich,  Colchester, 
&c,  and  about  170  persons  partook  of  an  excellent 
dinner  at  the  Great  Eastern  Hotel,  Mr.  T.  W.  San- 
ders, the  chairman  of  the  committee,  presiding, 
supported  by  some  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
committee.  A  few  complimentary  toaBts  having 
been  drunk,  the  company  went  aboard  one  of  the 
fine  saloon  steamships  of  the  Great  Eastern  Kailway 
(.  ompany,  and  having  rounded  the  Bell  Buoy,  went  up 
the  river  Orwell  to  Ipswich,  where  a  landing  was  made 
for  an  hour,  some  of  the  company  proceeding  to  view 
the  town  ;  and  a  considerable  number  were  con- 
ducted over  the  extensive  works  of  Mr.  William  Col- 
cbester,  by  whom  they  were  hospitably  entertained. 
Soon  after  five  the  steamer  returned  to  Harwich,  the 
fine  wooded  landscapes  on  either  side  being  seen  at 
their  best  and  greatly  admired.  After  partaking  of 
tea  at  the  hotel,  the  town  of  Harwich  was  visited, 
and  the  return  journey  made  soon  after  eight  o'clock. 
The  weather  was  delightful,  and  all  expressed  them- 
selves highly  pleased  with  the  day's  outlDg. 

Research  Station  for  Hamburgh.— It  is, 

we  learn,  the  intention  of  the  State  of  Hamburgh  to 
establish  a  station  for  the  investigation  of  insects  and 
contigious  funguses  inimical  to  plant  life.  The 
director  of  the  establishment  is  Dr.  C.  Brick,  of  the 
Botanical  Museum,  Haoiburgh  ;  and  the  zoologist, 
Dr.  L.  Rem.  The  chief  reason  for  the  establishment 
of  the  station  was  the  continual  examination  at  the 
port  of  Hamburgh  of  imported  fruit  from  the  United 
States  of  America  suspected  of  infestation  by  the  San 
Jose  Bcale.  The  station  will  further  watch  the  im- 
portations of  living  plants  from  abroad,  in  reference 
to  Phylloxera,  &c  ;  and  other  important  objects  of 
its  mission  will  be  the  combating  of  all  sorts  of 
plant  diseases,  the  inspection  of  the  schools  for 
viticulture,  of  Vines  grown  on  trellises,  &c. ,  aud 
fruit  orchards  in  Hamburgh  and  the  surrounding 
country,  and  generally  to  occupy  itself  with  matters 
pertaining  to  the  above  subjects. 

Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union.— The  140th 

meeting  will  be  a  three  days'  excursion,  held  at 
Easington,  for  Spurn  and  Kilnsea,  from  Saturday  to 
Bank  Holiday  Monday,  July  30  to  August  1,  1898. 
Week-en  1  heidquarters  at  Easington.  Accommodation 
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being  very  limited,  early  application  for  rooms  should 
be  made  to  Mr.  Sheppard,  who  will  keep  a  list  of 
room?  available  at  Easington  and  Kilusea,  and 
allot  them  to  members  according  to  priority  of 
application.  If  all  are  taken  up,  late  applicants  can 
find  accommodation  at  Withernsea.  Programme  of 
Monday's  meetings  :  3.30  p.m.,  conveyances  leave 
Kilnsea  Warren  for  Easington  ;  4.0  r.M  ,  meat  tea, 
2*.  each,  at  the  Neptune  Inn,  Easington  ;  4.45  P.M., 
sectional  meetings,  and  5.0  r».  general  meeting,  in 
the  open  air  if  weather  is  fine  ;  the  cbair  at  tho 
general  meeting  will  be  occupied  by  the  president  of 
the  Conchologieal  Section  (Mr.  F.  W.  Fierkk)  ; 
5.20  p.m.,  conveyances  leave  Easington  for  Withern- 
sea ;  6.35  P.M.,  train  leaves  Withernsea  for  Hull ; 
8.40  r.M ,  train  leaves  Hull  for  the  West. 

SPITALFIELDS  MARKET.— After  a  considerable 
waste  of  time  in  "looking  round"  the  subject,  the 
London  County  Council  has  determined  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  the  necessary  powers  to  enable  them 
to  acquire  (he  existing  2§  acres  of  market-space  and 
buildings  in  Spitalfields — compulsorily,  if  necessary. 
The  place  is  too  often  in  a  congested  oonrtition, 
almost  beyond  the  disentangling  powers  of  London 
policemen. 

The  HOLIDAYS. — Those  lucky  ones  who  are  con- 
templating how  and  where  to  pass  their  holiday,  may 
peruse  with  great  interest  and  advantage  the  taking 
little  pamphlet  issued  by  the  G.E.R.  Co.,  entitled, 
Royal  Mail  Route  to  Holland.  As  the  artistic  coloured 
plates  show,  Holland  is  by  no  means  the  only  place 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Harwich  route,  but  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Scandinavia 
can  be  visited  ;  and  the  fares  are  very  low,  con- 
sidering the  accommodation  given. 

State  Horticultural  Education.  —  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  when  presenting,  on  the  20th 
inst.,  the  prizes,  &c,  gained  by  the  students  during 
the  past  year  at  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley, 
lamented  that  we  were  still  without  any  assistance 
from  the  State  in  the  direction  of  systematic  hor- 
ticultural education.  Individual  effort  alone  has 
to  do.  said  Sir  Trevor,  what  in  Belgium,  Holland, 
France,  and  Germany  is  undertaken  by  the  State. 
We  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  have  this  question  of 
technical  education  satisfactorily  settled  ? 

The  Cactus  Society.— If  anything  can  justify 

the  multiplication  of  "  special "  horticultural  Societies, 
perhaps  it  may  be,  that  they  become  influential  and 
successful.  If  the  National  Cactus  Society  is  to 
justify  its  existence  on  such  grounds,  it  must  wake 
up.  At  its  exhibition  on  Tuesday  last,  there  were 
not  more  than  twenty  plants  staged,  and  there  were 
but  four  exhibitors. 

Brighton     and    Sussex    Horticultural 

SOCIETY. — The  members  of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex 
Horticultural  Society  listened  to  an  address  which 
was  delivered  to  them  on  Thursday  night,  July  21, 
by  Mr.  H.  Elliott,  of  Laucing,  on  "The  Nature  and 
Development  of  Buds."  Mr.  Elliott  is  a  ready 
aud  fluent  speaker,  with  many  graphic  and  striking 
phrases  at  command.  His  lecture  went  into  the  life- 
history  of  a  bud,  explaining  its  formation,  and  the 
chemical  actions  that  took  place  in  that  formation, 
and  showing  the  part  played  by  the  bud  in  relation  to 
thegrowth  and  well-being  of  the  tree.  He  demonstrated 
the  similarity  of  the  bud,  the  seed,  and  the  bulb,  and 
pointed  out  the  value  of  having  such  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  economics  of  Nature  that  the  gardener 
would  more  intelligently  appreciate  the  principles  on 
which  he  carried  out  his  various  details  of  culture,  and 
be  more  certain  of  attaining  the  highest  dovelopment. 
He  particularly  applied  bis  observa' ions  to  the  pro- 
cfsses  of  grafting  and  pruning.  He  impressed  upon 
his  hearers,  that  whatever  was  found  in  tie  embryo 
would  come  out  in  the  fruit. 
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It  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence consistently  follows  bis  own  proved  methods 
of  culture  that   we  are  able  to   say  to-day  that  his 


gardens  generally,  and  especially  the  extensive  and 
almost  priceless  collection  of  Orchids,  which  embraces 
more  rare  species  than  any  collection  ever  got 
together,  are  in  finer  condition  than  ever.  Many 
times  during  his  long  experience  in  Orchid 
culture  has  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  heard  of  a  royal 
road  to  success  ful  Orchid  culture  having  been  dis- 
covered by  someone  who  has  derived  favourable 
results  from  this  or  that  new  potting  material,  or  of 
some  stimulating  chemical  ;  but  the  voice  of  the 
charmer  has  never  been  listened  to,  and  consequently 
his  collection  of  Orchids  is  one  of  the  best  in  tho 
world,  whilst  the  royal  roads  to  success  have  turned 
out  either  blind  lanes  or  short  cuts  to  the  rubbish- 
heap.  In  his  efforts  to  secure  the  finest  degree  of 
health  in  his  plants,  he  has  always  been  well 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  his  careful  and 
energetic  cultivator. 

That  which  strikes  the  visitor  especially  is  the 
perfect  order  and  cleanliness  prevailing  in  all  depart- 
ments in  and  out-of-doors  ;  and  this  is  more  apparent 
in  the  floors,  staging,  pots,  and  everything  else  in  the 
houses.  This  leads  to  another  notable  feature,  viz., 
the  pureness  of  the  air  of  the  houses,  whether  warm- 
house  or  cool  ones.  Again,  throughout  the  whole 
place  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  water-logged  or  over- 
watered  plant,  or  one  unduly  dried,  the  needs  of 
every  plant  being  well  and  suitably  attended  to,  the 
result  being  that  the  Orchids  have  a  profusion  of  roots. 
Another  striking  thing  in  the  Burford  collection  is 
the  beauty  of  the  foliage  of  the  plants,  and  the  absence 
of  injury  or  disease.  But  in  gaining  all  this  ex- 
perience, some  failures,  of  course,  have  occurred  ;  and 
even  of  them  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  speaks  pleasantly, 
and  sums  up  with  the  remark,  "If  I  only  had  the 
plants  we  have  lost,  in  addition  to  tho3e  we  now 
have,  how  delighted  I  should  be,  but  many  of  them 
money  cannot  replace."  At  one  time  the  Odonto- 
glossums,  though  keeping  healthy,  did  not  increase 
much  in  s'ze,  and  it  was  reported  that  at  Burford, 
as  at  Downside,  near  by,  Odontoglossums  could  not 
be  grown.  But  they  were  taken  in  hand,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  last  three  years  have  made  such 
progress  that  they  are  now  second  to  none,  and  in 
appreciation  of  their  good  behaviour  a  very  fine  new 
house  has  been  built,  which  is  now  filled  chiefly  with 
fresh  imported  Odontoglossum  crispum. 

Passing  through  the  Orchid-houses  and  noting  some 
of  the  more  beautiful  species  and  varieties  in  flower, 
we  found  among  the  remarkable  collection  of  Cirrho- 
petalums  and  Bulbophyllums  a  very  singular  little 
Brazilian  species,  and  the  curious  inflated-flowered 
B.  elegans  in  bloom,  and  in  bud  the  rare  and  showy 
B.  longisepalum,  B.  grandiuorum,  and  others.  In 
this  warm  house  the  fine  collection  of  Phalaanopsis, 
and  the  equally  fine  lot  of  Catasetums,  both  of  which 
genera  have  in  times  past  given  trouble,  are  in  grand 
condition,  and  in  proof  that  the  house  is  suitable  for 
Phalsenopsis,  is  the  evidence  of  seedling  Phalaenopsis 
coming  up  in  a  noble  specimen  of  Vanda  Sanderiana, 
which  brought  the  seeds  on  its  roots.  Here,  too,  in 
flower    are    Cypripedium  Lebaudyanum,    C.    x 

Eleanor,  C.  Stonei,  and  other  species  ;  and  in  splendid 
health  the  rare  C.  Stonei  platy labium.  In  this  house 
the  lesser  Angrcecums  thrive,  and  many  are  sending 
up  spikes,  among  them  being  one  cf  the  original 
importation  of  A.  Kotscbyi,  a  species  which  has 
almost  disappeared  frjm  cultivation  At  one  end  of 
the  house  a  plant  of  Vanda  Lowi  was  sending  up  a 
good  spike  ;  and  in  bloom  were  Dendrobium  Dearei, 
D.  crystallinum  maximum,  and  other  warm-hou-e 
specie'. 

Of  the  rarer  species  in  bloom  or  bud  in  the  Aerides- 
hou'ewere  the  pretty  carmine- crimson  Saccolabium 
Hendersonianum,  a  good  example  of  S.  guttatum, 
and  the  white  and  blue  S.  cceleste  ;  tall  spikes  of 
Phaius  Humbloti  appearing  in  the  centre  stage,  and 
on  one  side  a  tub  of  the  Madagascar  Lattice-plant, 
Aponogeton  (Ouvirandra)  fenestralis,  with  its  singular 
large  skeleton  leaves. 

In  the  lobby  we  remarked  Vanilla  planifolia 
covered  with  pods,  and  an  interesting  collection  of 
Polystachyas,  those  in  flower  being  the  rose-lipped 
P.  Lawrenceana,  a  very  pretty  specie;  from  the 
Nyassa  district,   and  P.  odorata.     This  season  teems 


to  be  favourable  to  growth  in  Dendrobiums,  and  the 
Burford  plants  are  making  vigorous  growth.  This  is 
especially  tho  case  with  the  hybrids  raised  at  Bur- 
ford, and  which  promise  to  be  even  much  finer  than 
usual. 

In  the  intermediate-house3  are  handsome  varieties 
of  Sobralia,  viz.,  S.  virginalie,  a  fine  white,  with 
yellow  base  to  the  lip  ;  S.  violacea  alba,  white,  with 
yellow  tioge  on  the  lip,  and  a  very  pretty  broad 
light  purple  band  ;  and  a  fine  dark  form  of  S. 
macrantha,  were  noted.  In  the  house  with  these 
plants  were  the  following  in  bloom  :— Epidendrum 
arachnoglossum,  E.  x  O'Brienianum,  E.  fragrans,  E. 
Wallisii,  E.  variegatum,  and  other  species ;  Epi- 
phronitis  x  Veitchi,  the  curious  Lycaste  Dyeriana, 
with  a  growth  somewhat  like  that  of  Cattleya  citrina, 
and  singular-looking  greenish  flowers ;  the  gold  and 
purple  Eriopsis  rutidobulbon,  the  scarlet  Habenaria 
rhodoeheila  ;  Stanhopea  Devoniana,  the  remarkable 
S.  Rodigasiana,  S.  tigrina,  Oncidium  O'Brieni- 
anum, Platyclinis  glumacea,  a  plant  with  about 
100  spikes  ;  Miltonia  vexillaria  superba,  the  original 
plant  named  in  1882  ;  the  pretty  scarlet  Hexisia 
bidentata,  Lselia  majalis,  &c. 

In  the  cool-houses,  the  plants  were  remarked  in 
g^and  condition,  and  some  of  the  Odontoglossums  in 
flower  or  bud.  Among  them  was  a  pretty  plant  of  the 
floriferous  O.  aspidorhinum  ;  also  a  very  handsome 
Bpecies  with  flowers  resembling  0.  ramosissimum,  but 
with  different  bulbs ;  Oncidium  dasytyle  and  its 
showier  hybrid,  O.  prsestans  ;  and  a  number  of  the 
pretty  O.  spilopterum  in  spike.  Among  Burford 
hybrids,  the  showiest  are  Cypripedium  x  Lawrebe), 
C.  x  concolawre,  and  the  handsome  C.  x  Olenus 
Burford  variety,  the  finest  of  its  section.  A  plant,  a 
singular  cross  between  Cattleya  elongata  (Alexandra;) 
and  C.  Schilleriana,  the  expanding  of  whose  flowers  is 
looked  forward  to  with  great  interest,  was  in  bud. 

The  Masdevallia-house  had  the  usual  collection  of 
interesting  and  rare  species  of  dwarf-growing  Mas- 
devallias,  Restrepias,  Pleurothallis,  &c,  some  of 
them  in  bloom;  and  on  the  staging  among  the  fresh 
green  foliage  appear  flowers  of  Eorne  of  the  showier 
species.  The  Cattleyas  and  Lajlias  have  but  few 
flowers  at  this  season,  but  the  plants,  and  especially 
the  large  masses  of  C.  Bowringiaua,  were  in  fine 
health  ;  so  also  the  large  specimen  of  C.  Lawrenceani 
of  the  original  importation. 

In  the  little  seedling-house  many  interesting  crosses 
were  approaching  maturity  ;  in  the  warm  lean-to,  the 
Vanda  x  Miss  Joaquim,  which  has  been  so  greatly 
admired  when  shown  from  Burford,  and  which  is 
being  propagated  by  division,  and  also  the  plants  of 
its  two  parents,  V;  teres  and  V.  Hookeriana,  were 
thriving  admirably,  and  the  specimen  of  Eulophiella 
Peetersiana,  recently  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  safe  over  the  great  effort  of  flowering,  and 
again  growing  well  in  company  with  another  plant  of 
it  in  the  large  stove,  which  is  bright  with  the  spathes 
of  large  plants  of  the  showiest  Anthuriums. 

The  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  sheltered  by  the 
almost  perpendicular  face  of  Box  Hill,  whose  chalky 
surface  is  partially  clad  with  Box,  Beech,  Viburnum, 
and  other  trees,  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  At 
the  entrance  the  tall  straight  trunks  of  the  trees, 
with  their  carpeting  at  the  base  of  I?y,  and  yellow- 
flowered  St.  John's  Wort,  is  a  cool  and  beautiful  spot. 
Beyond  stretches  the  smooth  turf,  with  its  glowing 
beds  of  flowers,  most  of  them  the  newest  or  best 
of  their  kinds.  Here  were  observed  a  pretty  clump 
of  Cannas  in  bloom,  there  a  Bhowy  bed  of  Begonia 
Martiana,  edged  with  the  dwarf  red  B.  Bavaiia  ; 
then  an  elegant  arrangement  of  green  and  varie- 
gated Eulalias,  and  at  every  turn  fresh  and  pretty 
combinations,  none  of  them  commonplace.  In  the 
centre  of  the  parterre  i3  a  fountain  and  basin,  in 
which  Nytnphcea  Robinsoniana,  N.  Marliacea  and  its 
varieties  of  various  shades  of  rose-colour,  and  the 
pale  yellow-coloured  N.  chromatella,  the  delicate 
blush-white  N.  alba  rosea,  were  flowering.  The  lobes 
or  bays  at  the  edge  of  the  basin  were  aglow  with  the 
flowers  of  Begonia',  and  the  whole  was  beautiful  in 
effect. 

In  the  quarters  where  noteltiesof  home  ami  foreign 
origin  Pretested,  were  noted  a  number  of  Iris  laevigata 
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( K.-empferi).  These  plants  did  not  succeed  at  Burford 
till  a  certain  kind  of  bog-earth  which  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence thought  might  suit  them,  was  brought  in,  and 
since  that  was  done,  they  have  grown  well.  Another 
plant  noted  was  the  hybrid  Azalea  x  Rhodod««idron  ; 
and  in  the  bed  in  which  it  grew  was  Myosotidiuru  nobile, 
also  growing  well.  Other  showy  beds  were  Platy- 
codon  Mariesii  and  P.  M.  alba,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons, 
and  Carnations.  The  handsome  Rubus  leucodtrniis 
with  its  whitened  stems,  was  remarked  at  the  edge  of 
the  dell,  some  patches  of  Gentians,  a  grand  array  of 
the  hardy  Crinum  Mooreanum  and  C.  x  Powelli,  and 
varieties  of  Penzance  Sweet  Briars,  clothing  the  fence 
dividing  the  herbaceous  ground  from  the  other  part. 

The  fruit-houses  contain  capital  crops,  and  the 
greenhouses  were  bright  with  tuberous  Begonias,  the 
dark  blue  flowers  of  Exaeuni  niacranthum  ;  Strepto- 
carpus,  &c,  mingled  with  the  various  graceful  species 
of  Asparagus,  and  the  warmer  houses  with  species  of 
Anthurium,&c.  Two  tine  examples  of  Solanum  Wend- 
landianum  were  noticed,  which  had  been  out  of  doors 
all  the  winter,  and  one  is  Hell  set  with  flowers;  also 
a  great  bush  of  SwaiDsonia  galegifolia  alba.  The 
sheltered  spaces  between  the  glass-houses  are  used 
for  acclimatising  rare  plants,  and  for  bringing  on  new 
water-Lilies  in  tubs  of  water,  preparatory  to  placiog 
them  in  the  ornamental  basin.  Mr.  Win.  Bud,  the 
gardener  at  Burford,  keeps  the  whole  of  the  gardens 
worthy  of    the   noted    Orchid   collection  ;    and   the 
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chief  reason  why  gardening  generally  is  so  satis- 
factory at  Burford  is,  that  Lady  Lawrence  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  are  all  true  lovers  of  plauts  and 
llowers. 


JAPANESE    ARRANGEMENT    OF 
FLOWEES. 

The  Japanese  are  justly  famous  for  their  skilful 
arrangement  of  flowers,  by  which  the  poorest  of 
blooms  are  made  to  look  their  best,  by  beiDg  so  dis- 
played that  their  full  beauty  can  be  appreciated. 
Most  of  these  good  effects  are  produced  by  placing  the 
flowers  very  sparsely  in  Bamboo-tubes,  no  attempt  at 
a  crowded  bouquet  being  ever  made.  Some  of  the 
Bamboos  are  familiar  to  us  by  this  time,  but,  strange 
to  say,  they  have  been  more  widely  adopted  by  mil- 
liners for  the  display  of  their  artificial  blooms  than 
by  those  who  are  clever  at  the  disposal  of  the  natural 
blossoms.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  is,  that  after 
a  time,  the  tubes  are  apt  to  leak,  aud  their  owners 
have  not  enterprise  enough  to  get  a  small  glass  or 
zinc-lining  made  to  slip  inside  them  to  hold  the 
water. 

The  latest  importation  from  Japan  for  the  purpose? 
of  floral  decoration  consists  merely  of  a  long  strip  of 
lead,  which  is  crinkled  and  crumpled  up  into  as 
many  folds  and  flutings  as  possible  (see  fig.  22). 
These  crumples  must  be  so  minaged  as  nut  to  inter- 
fere at  all  with  the  firm  base,  which  enables  the  lead  to 
stand  steadily  at  the  bottom  of  a  bowl  or  basin.  The 
flutings  form  a  series  of  miniature  tubes,  into  which 
the  stems  of  the  flowers  are  pushed,  and  which  can 
be  easily  pinched  or  enlarged,  as  the  slimness  or 
thickness  of  the  stems  require.  The  flowers  should 
on  no 'account  be  crowded  ;  and,  of  course,  the  higher 


they  stand  up  above  the  edge  of  the  bowl,  the  more 
graceful  will  they  look.  Not  infrequently  the  lead 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  large  bowl,  the  water  in 
which  is  allowed  to  be  seen  all  round  the  flowers,  and 
is  supposed  to  give  a  cool  look  to  the  decoration.  A 
miniature  pond  may  readily  be  produced  in  this  way, 
with  small  Sedges,  grasses,  Butomus,  or  Herb 
Trinity.  The  leaden  ribbons  vary  somewhat  in  size  ; 
some  are  silvered,  others  are  left  in  the  natural  colour 
of  the  metal.  Those  who  are  skilled  in  the  art  of 
arranging  flowers  should  feel  an  interest  in  trying 
experiments,  and  gaining  fresh  effects,  by  the  help  of 
this  very  simple  contrivance,  which  we  first  siw  in 
use  in  one  of  Messrs.  Wallace's  exhibitions  at  the 
Drill  Hall. 


Belgium. 


ANTWERP    HORTICULTURAL    EXHIBITION. 

At  the  last  Exhibition  of  the  Antwerp  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  under  the  presidency  of  Baron  Ed. 
OBy  de  Lewaart,  Governor  of  the  Province,  the  cut 
Roses  shown  were  specially  flue,  notably  the  fifty 
varieties  from  M.  Henri  Vanderlinden,  which  were 
cut  with  long  stems  and  foliage,  and  grouped  with 
pot-Ferns. 

In  certain  sections  the  entries  were  bat  few,  but 
the  classes  for  groups  of  plants  proved  very  popular. 
Among  the  best  groups  were  those  arranged  by 
Madame  Ernest  Osterrieth  and  by  M.  Guillaume  de 
Bosschere.  The  former  collection  occupied  over  100 
square  feet,  and  included  various  blooming  and  not 
blooming  plants,  among  them  twenty  fine  Strepto- 
carpuB  Wendlandi. 

In  M.  de  Bosschere's  group,  thirty  Orchids 
were  placed  by  a  mirror  with  charming  effect. 
Other  floral  decorations,  especially  a  beautiful 
white  basket  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  0. 
citrosmum,  and  other  white  blossoms,  were  tastefully 
arranged.  The  two  exhibitors  obtained  Diplomas 
for  Artistic  Merit.  The  same  distinction  was 
awarded  to  M.  Hessels  for  his  fine  groups  of  flowers, 
and  to  M.  Blocky  for  the  decoration  of  the  winter- 
garden  of  the  R05  al  Zoological  Society. 

Among  the  features  of  this  exhibition  were  the 
fine  Iris  anglica  and  I.  Ksempferi  ;  the  Orchids  from 
M.  JuUs  Hye,  M.  Ch.  Vuylsteke,  and  M.  Janssens, 
were  also  greatly  admired,  especially  Cypripedium 
callosum  Sanderse,  from  M.  Hye,  which  obtained  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  with  the  congratulations  of  the 
jury.  I  would  also  mention  the  fine  decorative 
plants  from  -MM.  de  Smet  Freres.  Ch.  de  B. 


Florists'   Flowers. 


CALCEOLARIAS. 

Ai;out  this  date  a  sowing  of  seed  for  the  main 
batch  may  be  made.  The  seed-pans  should  be  clean, 
and  well  drained,  with  a  thin  layer  of  moss,  or  any 
other  suitable  material,  over  the  crock",  to  afford 
egiess  to  the  water.  In  filling  the  pans,  use  a  mix- 
ture of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  in  about  equal 
proportions,  and  fill  the  pots  to  within  half  au  inch 
of  the  rim,  press  firmly,  and  make  smooth  ;  then 
stand  the  pans  aside,  and  afford  them  a  good  doso  of 
water  with  a  fine-rose  can,  and  in  about  two  hours 
sow  the  seed  thinly  and  evenly,  but  do  not  cover  it 
with  soil  —  merely  sprinkle  a  pinch  of  silver-sand 
over  it.  Stand  in  a  cool,  shady  spot,  and  cover  with 
sheets  of  glass,  a  cold  frame  or  hand-glass  being 
placed  over  all. 

If  on  examination  the  soil  appeirs  to  be  dry,  apply 
water  with  the  finest  rose-can.  When  tho  plants 
appear,  tilt  the  sheets  of  glass,  and  in  a  few  days 
remove  them  entirely.  At  this  stage,  if  water  be 
needed  by  the  soil,  the  pans  must  bo  dipped  iu  a 
bucket  of  water,  overhead- watering  causjn  ;  damping- 
off.  When  the  plants  have  got  two  pairs  of  leaves, 
transplant  them  very  tenderly  to  prepared  seed- 
pans,  about  1  inch  from  plant  to  plant,  sprinkle  some 
dry  sand  on  the  surface,  and  afford  a  gentle  appli- 
cation of  water  through  a  very  fine  rose,  and  put  the 


pans  into  the  same  frame.  The  next  shift  will  be  into 
small  pots,  using  then  a  slightly  heavier  soil.  See 
that  greenfly  does  not  molest  the  plants,  and  with 
that  intent  afford  slight  fumigations.  The  chief  points 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  at  this  season,  are  the 
maintenance  of  a  cool  medium,  freedom  from  direct 
sunshine,  dampness  with  air  afforded  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  induce  a  sturdy  growth,  and  cleanliness. 
The  best  place  for  them  is  a  frame  facing  north,  with 
a  coal-ash  floor,  which  should  often  be  sprinkled 
with  water.  Slugs  must  be  diligently  looked  for. 
The  best-Bized  pot  for  wintering  the  plants  in,  is  a 
deepish  48.   H.  Markham,  Northdown,  Margate. 


A    STRAWBERRY- RASPBERRY. 

All  students  of  botany  have  been,  perhaps  are 
made  to  distinguish  between  the  Strawberry  with  its 
dry  pips  or  acheues  bedded  in  a  fleshy  receptacle,  and 
the  Raspberry,  with  its  small  drupes  (stone-fruits)  on 
a  dry  receptacle.  Both,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
aro  members  of  the  Rose  family.  But  to  show  how 
variable  plants  are,  and  how  cautious  those  who 
write  or  speak  about  plauts  should  be,  we  figure  a 
Strawberry,  discovered  by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith, 
which,  instead  of  the  dry  achenes  (erroneously  con- 
sidered seeds)  of  the  Strawberry,  has  the  fleshy  drupes 


FlU.   23.— A   STKAWEERRY-RASRBERRY. 


of  the  Raspberry  or  Blackberry.  We  have  never 
seen  this  before,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
examples  we  have  met  with. 


ROSE    ENCHANTRESS. 

(Fig.  24,  r.  89.) 
This  introduction  of  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  is  a  new  Tea-scented  variety  cata- 
logued by  them  in  the  present  year.  It  has  flowers 
of  creamy  -  white  slightly  tinted  with  buff  in  the 
centre,  large,  full,  and  globular  ;  the  plant  is  of 
vigorous  growth  with  fine  foliage.  The  catalogue 
tells  us  that  "  it  is  splendid  for  pot-culture,  and  late 
autumn  and  winter  flowering  ;  "  and  that  plants  have 
borne  "three  full  crops  of  blooms  in  the  space  of 
twelvemonths."  The  plant  has  been  ixhibited  at 
the  Drill  Hall  during  tho  present  year.  Having  said 
thus  much  in  its  favour,  we  must  ask  our  readers  to 
tist  the  good  qualities  of  the  variety  in  their  own 
gardens,  for  the  Rose  has  idiosjnerasies  not  a  few. 
A  good  illustration  of  a  bloom  of  this  Hose  was  given 
iu  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Dec.  7,  189n,  p.  673. 


Home  Correspondence. 


CROCUS  NUDIFLORUS  IN  ENGLAND.— I  should 
he  much  obliged  if  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Gar- 
deners'  Chronicle  would  throw  some  light  upon  the 
occurrence  and  cultivatijn  of  tho  autumn  Crocus  (C. 
nudlflorus)  in  this  country.  I  wish  to  ascertain  if  it 
has  ever  been  iu  any  degree  a  popular  garden  plant, 
aud  if  so,  when,  and  whether  there  is  any  reference 
to  its  cultivation  before  tho  year  1738.  I  am  afraid 
there  is  an  initial  difficulty,  owing  to  the  confusion  of 
it  with  either  Colchicum  autuuiuale  or  Crocus  sativus 
(by  botanists,  at  any  rate)  until  about  the  beginning 
of   this   century.     Tho  object   of  this   enquiry   has 
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reference  to  the  occurrence  of  thia  Crocus  as  a  native 
or  naturalised  plant  in  England.  It  is  well  estab- 
lished in  many  stations  in  eight  contiguous  Midland 
oounties,  but  is  not  reported  to  grow  wild  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  This,  bearing  in  mind 
the  peculiar  endemic  character  of  the  genus,  point* 
rather  to  its  being  native  here ;  but  I  must 
admit  that  an  acquaintance  with  about  ten  places 
where  it  grows  within  a  few  miles  of  Halifax,  does 
not  lead  me  to  strongly  support  that  view.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  merely  a 
garden  escape.  Though  the  nature  of  the  stations 
where  it  is  found  does  not  preclude  its  being  a  native, 
it  points  rather  to  its  being  a  plant  which  was  once  cul- 
tivated as  a  substitute  for  the  Saffron  Crocus.  Against 
this  view  there  is  the  fact  that  none  of  the  farmers 
(on  whose  land  it  is  growing)  or  villagers  make  any 


Halifax  ;  near  Derby  (J.  Whittaker) ;  Rochdale  (Mrs. 
Atkins)  ;  Warrington,  and  meadows  near  Notting- 
ham— but  its  being  really  indigenous  is  very  doubtful, 
as  it  occurs  nowhere  in  northern  France,  and  the  con- 
tinental area  of  the  species  is  distant  from  the  English 
habitatsbyfully6°oflatitude."  .  .  .  '' Crocus nudifiorus 
is  one  of  the  earliestof  the  autumnal  species.  The  new 
growths  commence  in  July,  immediately  after  the 
maturity  of  the  corm  and  the  dyin»  away  of  the  pre- 
ceding vernal  leaves,  each  producing  a  solitary  flower 
whilst  the  leaves  are  yet  dormant.  The  flowers  are 
developed  with  remarkable  rapidity  early  in  Sep- 
tember, and  are  fugacious,  remaining  in  perfection 
only  three  or  four  days.  Cultural  directions  are 
scarcely  required  for  a  plant  having  the  vigour  of 
Crocus  nudiflorus.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
ornamental  species  of  the  genus,  and  one  which  no 


Fig.  24. — rose  enchantress,  growing  as  a  standard,    (see  p.  SS.) 


use  of  it,  or  have  heard  of  any  application  of  it  for 
culinary  or  medicinal  purposes.  Still,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Saffron  was  once  largely  used,  although  it 
has  fallen  into  comparative  disuse.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  also,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, how  far  back  the  cultivation  of  C.  vernus 
and  C.  sativus  in  England  can  be  traced.  IF.  B.  Crump, 
90,  King  Cross  Street,  Halifax.  [The  following 
extract  from  Mr.  George  Maw's  excellent  monograph 
will  probably  supply  some  of  the  required  informa- 
tion : — "  There  are  also  several  localities  in  the  mid- 
land counties  of  England  where  C.  nudiflon  s  may  be 
mistaken  for  an  indigenous  plant — hilly  p!  >ture-field 
below  Woolstanton  Church,  one  mile  from  Newcastle, 
Staffordshire  (Mrs.  Edwards)  ;  Adlinfeton,  near 
Wigan  (Mrs.  J.  Hoare) ;  Norfolk  (Mr.  J.  Hoare); 
near  Shrewsbury,  in  the  Quarry  Walks,  about  the 
Dingle,  in  the  grass  field,  and  in  the  adjoining  field  to 
the  west  (T.  H.  Archer  Hind)  ;  meadows  near  Man- 
chester, very  common  ;  fields  at  Sairle  Green,  near 


garden  should  be  without.  In  a  warm,  open  autumn, 
its  clear  purple  flowers  form  a  most  attractive  addi- 
tion to  the  rockwork  or  herbaceous  border  ;  but  as 
the  llowers  are  liable  to  be  broken  down  and  injured 
by  rain,  their  full  beauty  can  best  be  preserved  under 
the  prcfpction  of  a  large  bell-glass  or  cold  frame.  In 
such  a  .  ituation  they  form  a  mass  of  rich  purple,  the 
brilliaicy  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  contrast  of 
the  colour  of  the  bright  golden  stamens  and  stig- 
mata." Ed.] 

THE  GARDENING  CHARITIES.— If  Mr.  Monro 
will  re'er  to  your  issue  of  July  9,  he  will  find  that  I 
offer  £20  to  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion on  the  condition  that  "  every  subscriber  who  is  a 
gardener,  shall  be  absolutely  certain  that  at  least  the 
amount  of  his  payments,  plus  2$  per  cent,  compound- 
interest,  shall  be  guaranteed,  if  applied  for,  either  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five  or  at  death."  The  offer  was  not 
an   unconditional  one,   as  he    appears  to    imagine. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  a  clear  official  statement 
would  greatly  assist  the  Institution,  and  increase  the 
number  of  gardeners  who  would  subscribe  thereto. 
Tkos.  Fletcher. 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  CALYCANTHEMA.— We 
observe  with  much  pleasure  an  illustration  of  Cam- 
panula Medium  calycanthema,  on  p.  65  of  your  issue 
of  the  23rd  iust.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  this  beautiful 
form  was  fixed  by  our  predecessors,  Messrs.  Waite, 
Burnell,  Huggins  &  Co.,  and  offered  to  the  trade 
about  the  year  1872.  We  have  it  on  record  that 
Borne  specimen  plants  were  submitted  to  Dr.  Masters, 
F.R.S.,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  his  opinion  as 
to  the  value  of  the  plant,  and  he  not  only  highly 
commended  it,  but  was  kind  enough  to  furnish  us 
with  the  name  which  the  plant  now  bears.  The 
enclosed  photo  of  the  plant  submitted  to  Dr.  Masters 
will,  no  doubt,  be  of  interest  to  you.  We  may  also 
mention  that  this  variety  is  now  commonly  known  as 
the  "  Cup-and-Saucer "  Canterbury  Bell.  Cooper, 
Tabcr  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

THE  ROUNCIVAL  PEA.— For  the  information  of 
readers  of  the  note  on  p.  70,  the  name  of  this  Pea  is 
stated  to  have  itB  origin  from  Roncevalles,  a  town  in 
the  north  of  Spain,  in  the  Pyrenees,  from  whence 
they  were  first  imported.  On  referring  to  one  of 
the  oldest  Seed  Catalogues  in  my  possession,  that  of 
Stephen  Switzer,  published  in  1731,  compiled  largely 
according  to  modern  ideas,  and  entitled  A  Catalogue 
of  Seeds,  Fruits,  Slirubs  and  Flowers  sold  at  the 
Flowerpot  over  against  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  at  his  garden  on  Millbank, 
Westminster,  I  find  this  enlightened  seedsman 
affords  the  following  particulars.  After  recommend- 
ing certain  varieties  of  Peas  for  sowing  in  October 
and  November,  and  from  Christmas  to  Candlemas,  he 
Bays  :  "  For  a  third  sowing  are  the  Marrowfats, 
Spanish  Mullato,  Dutch  Admirals,  and  the  blue 
Rouncival,  or  Union  Pea  or  Nonsuch,  which  is  a  very 
large,  fine  kind  of  the  Spanish  Mullato,  about  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  March.  It  is  best  to  stick 
them  in  the  summer.  A  gentleman  near  Hammer- 
smith cuts  the  Marrowfats  off,  and  some  serve 
the  Union  so,  after  he  hai  eat  the  first  crop, 
and  lets  them  spring  again,  they  will,  as  he  says, 
bear  a  second  crop."  This  would  seem  to  con- 
firm the  fact  that  this  Pea  was  brought  to  our 
fields  and  gardens  from  the  northern  part  of 
Spain.  Stephen  Ssitzer  was  a  remarkable  man  for 
his  time  ;  between  1715  and  1715  he  was  the  author 
of  several  of  the  most  advanced  works  on  gardening, 
and  acknowledges  his  having  industriously  submitted 
"to  the  meanest  labours  of  the  scjthe,  spade,  and 
wheelbarrow."  He  first  of  all  appears  to  have  been 
apprenticed  in  the  service  of  the  celebrated  gardener, 
George  London,  superintendent  of  their  Majesties' 
gardens,  and  director-general  of  most  of  the  gardens 
and  plantations  of  Great  Britain,  and  page  of  the 
back-stairs  to  Queen  Mary,  afterwards  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  London  &  Wise,  at  the  great  nursery  at 
Brompton.  Johnson,  on  p.  159  of  his  History  of 
Gardening,  observes  of  Switzer,  "Neglect  has  pur- 
Bued  him  beyond  the  grave,  for  his  works  are  seldom 
mentioned  or  quoted."  To  me  he  appears  the  best 
author  of  his  time,  and  if  I  was  called  upon  to  point 
out  the  classic  author  on  gardening,  Switzer  would 
be  one  of  the  first  on  whom  I  should  lay  my  finger. 
Pulteney,  in  his  ingenious  History  of  the  Progress  .of 
Botany  in  this  country,  seems  to  have  ignored  him 
altogether.  The  introducers  of  most  of  the  other 
varieties  of  Peas  mentioned  by  your  correspondent 
"R.  D.,"  will  be  found  in  a  series  of  articles  on 
this  vegetable,  contributed  by  me  to  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1894.  Donald 
McDonald. 

OROBANCHE  SPECIOSA.—  Your  allusion  to  this 
plant  reminds  me  of  a  field  of  Beans  just  outside 
Cairo,  which,  at  a  distance,  looked  like  some  nur- 
sery ground  for  gorgeously  flowering  herbaceous 
plants  in  masses,  as  there  was  more  of  the  Broom- 
rape  to  be  seen  than  Beans.  It  consisted  of  tall 
spikes  some  4  feet  in  height,  densely  covered  with 
white,  yellow,  and  laveneler-coloured  blossoms  of 
different  shades.  It  would  make  a  splendid  herbaceous 
border  plant,  of  course  associated  with  Eome  Broad 
Bean  plants  for  it  to  live  upon.  By  dumb  show  I 
pointed  out  to  an  Arab  the  necessity  of  cutting  them 
down,  pointing  to  some  dead  Bean  plants.  He  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  smiled,  and  said,  "Kismet," 
and  then  walked  away.  George  Hcnsloto. 

A  CURE  FOR  BLINDNES8  IN  THE  STRAWBERRY 
— Your  readers   this  week  will   no  doubt   have   re- 
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marked  the  editorial  note  following  the  letter  of  Mr. 
H.  Fisher,  of  Flixton  Hall  Gardens,  Bungay,  on 
p.  73,  relating  to  the  fruiting  of  the  Strawberry 
called  Monarch.  Your  remarks  are  very  pertineut 
to  this  subject,  and  I  wish  with  your  permission  to 
back  up  the  subject  by  Bhowing  that  I  gut  over  Vines 
from  Turkey,  and  after  I  had  had  them  some  time  I 
found  that  they  did  not  show  for  fruit.  One  of  my 
friends  from  Constantinople  who  grows  Vines  there, 
informed  me  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
obtain  Vines  in  England  of  different  varieties  to  put 
near  to  the  Vines  from  Turkey,  and  that  then  they 
would  fruit.  His  experience  in  Turkey  was  that  the 
Vines  required  the  aid  of  other  varieties  of  Vines  to 
cause  them  to  yield  larg9  crops  of  Grapes.  Tkos. 
Christy. 

When  it   is  suggested  that  what  is  termed 

"blindness"  in  Strawberry  plants  may  possibly 
be  corrected  by  planting  some  fertile  variety 
close  by  to  presumably  furnish  pollen,  does  not 
this  advice  arise  from  a  misconception  of  what  is 
iu  gardening  parlance  meant  by  "blindness?" 
But  the  misunderstanding  is  entirely  due  to  the 
use  of  a  term  that  is  misleading.  By  blindness, 
in  a  floral  sense,  is  meant  absence  of  fertility,  or 
imperfect  fertilisation.  The  term  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  as  used  in  relation  to  Strawberries,  means 
entire  absence  of  flowers,  the  plants  showing  none 
whatever.  To  what  cause  that  form  of  blindness  is 
due  no  one  teems  able  to  tell,  as  varieties  habitually 
fertile  occasionally  fail  to  produce  bloom.  I  have 
never  yet  heard  of  a  case  where  Strawberry-flowers 
went  blind  because  pollen  was  absent.   A .  D. 

COBBETT'S  CORN. — Although  this  selection  of 
Maize  is  not  much  heard  of  now,  yet  some  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  well  kuown,  and  formed,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  the  only  product  of  a  garden  character  to 
which  the  name  of  "Cobbett"  was  attached.  The 
variety  was  dwarf  and  precocious.  The  stock  having 
been  carefully  selected  for  English  culture,  and  with 
ordinary  care  from  open-air  sowings,  good  ripened 
cobs  were  easily  obtained  in  Middlesex.  The  late 
William  Abbott,  eldest  son  of  the  famous  Cobbett, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Roberts,  and  who  was  for  some 
time  my  near  neighbour  at  Bedfont,  Middlesex,  in- 
formed me  that  the  introduction  was  erroneously 
attributed  to  his  father,  as  he  was  the  real  introducer 
of  the  variety  here  from  America.  Mr.  Abbott  had 
the  corn  Erown  largely  hy  a  local  farmer  for  sale,  and 
tried  hard  to  push  it  into  notice  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, but  failed.  I  found  it  readily  productive  sown 
on  mounds  beneath  which  a  few  spits  of  manure  were 
buried  towards  the  end  of  April,  ripening  cobs  in 
August  and  September,  also  furnishing  plenty  of 
green  cobs  for  cooking.  A.  D. 

CARB0LIC-8OAP  AND  GREEN-FLY.— What  can  I 
do  to  c!ean  my  Rose-bushes  ?  Such  is  the  question 
often  asked,  especially  by  amateurs  and  cottagers, 
with  pathetic  earnestness,  when  they  find  their  Ross 
infested  with  green- fly.  The  answer  invariably  given 
is  :  Syringe  the  bushes  with  some  approved  insecti- 
cide, which  will  effectually  clear  them  of  the  pest. 
They  find,  however,  very  little  comfort  or  encourage- 
ment from  such  a  statement,  because  they  Bay  "  There 
are  so  many  cures  recommended,  and  we  don't  know 
what  strength  to  use  them,  and  might  kill  the  bushes 
as  well  as  the  fly  ;  and  moreover  we  have  no  sjringe 
with  which  to  apply  them.  We  must  therefore  leave 
them  alone,  hoping  that  a  heavy  shower  will  soon 
come  and  wash  a  lot  of  them  away."  I  do  not  know 
if  carbolic-soap  as  an  insecticide  is  a  new  discovery, 
but  it  so  happened  that  a  member  of  the  household 
was  using  the  soap,  and  seeing  a  quantity  of  fly  on 
a  Rose-shoot  she  bent  it  gently  and  dipped  it  in  the 
liquid.  In  a  short  time  alter,  the  shoot  was  examined, 
and  found  to  be  cltan  and  uninjured.  I  thereafter 
went  over  three  beds  of  Tea3,  some  of  the  shoots  of 
which  were  badly  infested,  dipped  the  points  in  the 
liquid,  and  found  them  rext  morning  perfectly  clean, 
without  a  li  af  being  injured.  I  therefore  recommend 
all  those  troubled  with  insects  on  their  bushes  to 
secure  a  Email  piece  of  this  eoap,  waBh  face  and  hands 
in  two  quarts  of  soft  water  well  with  it,  put  the 
solution  in  a  shallow  dish,  bend  the  shoots  gently 
and  immerse  the  points,  bud  and  all,  and  the  insects 
will  disappear.  The  Rose-bed  may  therefore  be 
cleared  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  farthing.  W.  PP., 
Fifeshire. 

CARROTS.  —  Whilst  Mr.  Markham  is  lauding 
certain  varieties  of  Carrots  with  which  we  have  long 
bee  n  familiar,  it  is  far  from  pleasant  to  find  in  so 
many  directions  how  badly  Carrots  have  done  tbis 
season.  No  matter  on  what  soil  seen,  and  I  have 
seen  the  produce  of  hundreds  of  sowings  of  late,  and 


nothing  so  rare  as  a  good  clean  bed  of  Carrots. 
Parsnips,  Onions,  and  Beets  close  by  have  been  first- 
rate.  The  maggot  has  been  credited  with  the  trouble, 
but  aphis  seems  to  have  been  the  primary  cause,  for 
these  insects  have  attacked  the  foliage  in  an  unusual 
way  this  year.  No  doubt,  could  liberal  soakings  of 
manure-water  have  been  given,  much  good  might 
have  been  done.  The  cold  nights  so  much  in 
evidence  in  the  spring  seem  to  have  weakened  the 
foliage,  and  robbed  the  plants  of  power  to  recover 
from  the  attack.  D. 

STRAWBERRY  RICHARO  GILBERT  CARMICHAEL. 
— This  promises  to  beone  of  the  finest  and  most  useful 
of  all  Mr.  Carmichael's  seedlings.  A  cross  between 
Frogmore  Late  Pine  and  Waterloo,  it  was  until  this 
year  considered  a  mid-season  Strawberry  ;  but  this 
year  it  ripened  abreast  of  Royal  Sovereign  on  the 
same  ground.  On  Saturday,  July  16,  I  have  ju-t 
returned  from  a  careful  inspection  of  these  and 
other  Strawberries  in  Mr.  Carmichael's  garden,  Inver- 
hith  Row,  Edinburgh.  As  he  intends  showing  some 
of  the  best  of  these  at  the  show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  July  26,  it  is  not 
needful  to  advert  to  them  further  here  than 
to  add  that  they  retain  the  qualities  for  fertility, 
quality,  and  stubby  growth  already  given  them. 
The  two  Cockscomb  truits  of  Richard  Gil  sert,  gathered 
at  random  this  morning,  each  turn  the  Bcale  at  1  oz. 
(one  is  2£  inches  across,  the  other  2j  inches).  The 
colour  is  dark,  revealing  a  good  dash '  of  Waterloo 
blood,  the  flesh  solid,  the  specific  gravity  the  most 
dense  and  heavy  of  any  Strawberry  I  have  yet 
handled.  The  flavour  is  also  excellent,  and  it  has  all 
the  qualities  of  a  good  traveller.  The  Princess  of 
Wales  and  Queen  of  Denmark  are  smothered  with 
fruit,  few  or  any  of  which  will  be  ripe  this  month. 
From  what  I  have  recently  seen  of  new  Strawberries, 
it  seems  to  take  some  of  them  two  or  three  years  to 
fall  into  their  true  fruiting  season.  Double-bearing 
snrts,  as  Louis  Gauthier,  and  the  new  perpetual 
hybrids,  such  aB  St.  Joseph,  are  likely  to  add  several 
months  to  our  pleasures  of  Strawberry-growing  and 
eating.  D.  T.  Fish,  July  18. 


arket  Gardening. 


HARDY      FRUITS. 

(Continued  from  p.  25.) 

The  Apple. — In  writing  about  this  most  important 
fruit,  I  propose  to  a  I  opt  the  els  ssification  initiated 
by  Mr.  C.  Whitehead,  in  Fruit  Qrowi/ng  in  Kent, 
adding  to  each  section  new  and  tried  kinds,  as 
well  as  novelties  up  to  date.  But  I  am  writiog  for 
all  England,  not  for  a  single  county.  Many  sorts, 
highly  and  justly  appreciated  in  their  own  district, 
are  not  fitted  by  Nature  to  thrive  elsewhere.  I  shall 
net  include  many  such  local  kinds. 

Having  had  a  long  experience  with  the  pomona 
of  all  the  so-called  Apple-growing  counties,  espe- 
cially with  the  garden  of  England — Kent,  the  cider- 
producing  counties,  and  also  Normandy,  I  have  quite 
given  up  all  attempts  to  convince  growers  that  there 
are  better  kinds  than  they  insist  on  growiug,  and 
better  methods  of  compassing  the  econo  ideal  pro- 
duction ot  paying  fruits  ;  to  quo'e  Butler's  jingle  — 

"  Convince  a  man  against  his  will, 
He's  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

So,  endeavouring  to  honestly  say  my  say,  "  I  leave 
it  to  be  accepted  by  those  who  will,  and  ignored  by 
thoBe  who  will  not."  I  have  already  said  that  the 
Apple  is  indigenous,  and  no  doubt  when  our  remote 
ancestors  dyed  themselves  with  woad,  and  made 
their  "  dress-coats  "  of  the  skins  of  animals  taken  in 
the  chase,  with  the  tails  of  the  captured  beasts 
hanging  down  behind  (the  archetype  of  the  modern 
dress-coat),  the  boys  of  the  period  climbed  the  Crab- 
tiees  of  our  forests  and  woods  and  got  the  fruit,  and, 
doubtles',  the  stomach-ache  too.  Oh,  shade  of 
Darwin  !  rnuBt  not  one  acknowledge  as  great  a  dif- 
ference between  a  monkey  and  a  West-End  exquisite 
as  between  a  Crab  and  a  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ? 
No  one  doubts  the  origin  of  our  Apples  to  be  the 
Crab,  the  rough,  sour  fruit  being  found  wild  from 
Land's  End  to  John  o'Groat's.  The  methods  of  pro- 
pagating the  varieties  of  Apple  have  been  given  in 
former  numbers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  I  will 
only  repeat  here,  that  for  standards  the  Crab-stock 


is  the  best,  and  for  dwarfs  and  pyramidal  trees,  the 
Paradise  stock  ;  the  first  giving  a  vigorous  and  free- 
growing  tree,  and  the  laBt  a  short-jointed  bush  or 
pyramid,  heavily  furnished,  as  a  rule,  with  fruitiog- 
spurs. 

Proper  cultivation  is  an  item  either  ignored  or 
overlooked  in  the  majority  of  attempts  to  stait 
fruit-growing  as  a  paying  commercial  speculation. 
No  graver  mistake  can  be  made.  First,  therefore, 
see  that  your  soil  is  right ;  a  moderately  stiff  loam, 
resting  on  rock,  gravel,  or  sand,  is  the  best,  but  it 
should  iu  the  latter  cases  be  not  less  than  2  to  3  feet 
thick,  and  in  every  case  it  Bhould  be  efficiently 
drained  ;  while  if  it  can  be  secured,  a  slope  to  the 
south  or  south-west  is  beneficial.  Doubtless  the 
best  fruit  is  grown  upon  cultivated  ground,  but 
this  need  not  obtain  if  proper  care  be  taken  to 
annually  enrich  the  surface-soil,  where  it  is  laid 
down  to  grass,  by  good  mulchings  of  partially- 
decayed  farmyard-manure.  Nevertheless,  it  is  wrong 
to  lay  down  the  orchard  or  plantation  to  grass  on 
first  plantiog,  but  it  may  as  a  rule  be  safely  dote 
after  a  lapse  of  three  or  more  years,  when,  if  the 
directions  as  to  pruning,  &c,  are  followed,  the  fruit 
will  continue  to  be  good  in  quality,  and  the  yield 
remunerative. 

I  am  well  aware  that  my  own  county,  Kent,  is 
favoured  in  many  ways  for  the  development  of  this 
important  industry,  namely  in  soil,  climate,  and  con- 
tiguity to  the  all-absorbing  markets  of  the  metro- 
polis. Railway  facilities  are  now  great,  and  most  of 
the  companies  have  begun  to  see  that  special  rates  and 
modified  methods  of  conveyance  will  pay,  so  that 
other  fruit-growing  centres  will  be  able  to  compete 
with  Kent,  Essex,  and  Surrey,  to  say  nothing  of 
Middlesex. 

Nor  must  we  forget  one  among  the  many  good 
things  promised  the  farmer — light  railways  ;  though 
I  must  confess,  without  prejudice,  as  the  lawyers 
say,  I  should  like  to  have  seen  a  few  more  projected 
lines  made,  if  only  two  per  cent,  of  those  talked 
about  !  Experience. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Nursery  Notes. 

MESSRS.  J.  VEITCH  and  SONS. 

The  season  for  the  Carnation  has  been  not  tco 
favourable,  and  flowering  is  later  by  a  fortnight  than 
thi  average.  We  found  at  this  nur=ery  the  usual 
display  in  the  accustomed  square,  between  the  blocks 
of  glasshouses,  and  passing  the  ej  e  over  the  beds 
from  a  short  distance,  the  effect  of  the  numerous 
open  flowers  gave  the  idea  of  an  abundance  of  bloom; 
but  a  close  inspection  revealed  the  inimical  effects  of 
the  burning  heat  and  general  aridity  of  the  past  week. 
The  beholder  can  but  wonder  at  the  high  average  excel- 
lence of  the  flowers  in,  as  it  were,  the  heart  of  London. 
We  regret  to  notice  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
Picotee  a3  a  flower  for  the  ordinary  cultivator  ;  and 
it,  indeed,  seems  that  we  shall  have  to  look  to  the 
specialists  and  fanciers  for  these  lovely  forms,  as  we 
now  have  to  do  for  the  higher  forms  of  the  florist's 
Pinks— and  yet,  neither  presents  any  difficulties  in 
cultivation.  Almost  any  deeply-worked,  well-manured 
foil — not  rioh  half-decayed,  or  fresh  rank  manure  for 
these,  please,  but  the  same  decayed  and  immediately 
available  as  food  for  the  plants,  plenty  of  road-grit  or 
coarse  sand  (sea-sand,  if  it  can  be  obtained),  the  Car- 
nation and  Pink  delighting  in  salt  in  moderation, 
and  a  bed  prepared  and  stirred  about  for  a  month 
before  it  is  planted  ;  and  raised  2  or  3  inches  above 
fie  eurroundiDg  level,  as  well  as  drained  otherwise 
from  below,  will  suit  these  plants.  Given  these  re- 
quirements and  an  open  positioD,  anyone  may  grow 
the  whole  tribe  with  the  least  amount  of  after  trouble. 
In  town  it  is  advisable  to  purchase  the  plants  in  pots 
in  early  spriug,  or  propagate  one's  own  from  layers 
and  cuttings,  as  the  case  calls  for,  and  keep  the  same 
in  pots  in  airy,  cold  pits  or  frames  over  the  winter, 
letting  them  freeze  without  fear  of  loss. 

It  is  the  dreadful  fogs,  the  ever  abundant  smuts 
and  dirt  that  kill  the  plants  in  the  winter  in  a  London 
garden,  aud  the  glass  frame  wards  off  some  of  these. 
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If  the  plants  are  plunged  to  the  rim  of  the  pots  in  a 
bed  of  fine  coal-ashes,  scarcely  any  water  will  be 
needed  by  them  from  the  end  of  th»  month  of 
November  to  that  of  January. 

Among  Dovelties  of  excellence  noticed,  we  may 
make  mention  of  the  following  Carnations  : —Edith 
Ladenham  (1896),  a  good  full  flower,  white,  one  of 
the  best  o£  its  class,  and  growing  to  a  height  of 
2^  feet  ;  Horace  Trelawney,  one  of  Mr.  Martin  Smith's 
raising,  of  a  fine  shade  of  pink  ;  Sweet  Briar,  a  bright 
tint  of  scarlet,  very  fine  wheu  it  opens,  one  of  the 
best ;  G.  McKay,  an  excellent  white,  possessing  stout, 
rounded  petals,  and  a  calyx  that  does  not  split,  a  free, 
strong  bloomer,  and  a  good  "doer;"  Pandelli  Ralli 
(Mr.  M.  Smith),  a  lemon-yello*  bloom,  with  excel- 
lence in  most  points;  Boadicei,  raised  by  Mr.  Smith, 
a  scarlet  flower,  bold  and  good,  with  a  dwarf  style  of 
growth  ;  Edward  Marshall,  a  brilliant  scirlet  flower 
of  perfect  form  ;  Sir  G.  Faudel  Phillips  (Hopper),  a 
deop  crini9on  flower  ;  Miss  Alice  Mills,  a  yellow 
ground  fancy.  Most  of  the  old  favourite  varieties  in 
Carnations,  such  as  Bendigo,  Cara  Roma,  Queen  of 
the  Yellows,  Corunna,  Crombie's  Pink,  Alice  Ayres, 
Mephisto,  Mrs.  Watts,  The  Dey,  Czar,  Joe  Willett, 
Rose  Celestial,  and  Hayes  Scarlet,  were  included  in 
the  collection,  they  being  for  massing  and  bedding 
considered  indispensable. 

Picotees.  —  Wanderer  (Mr.  M.  Smith),  a  yellow 
ground  flower;  Badminton  (Mr.  M.  Smith),  another 
fine  yellow-ground,  that  is  likely  to  prove  a  good 
variety,  and  find  many  admirers  ;  Empress  Euge'nie, 
Golden  Eagle,  very  pretty,  growing  to  a  height  of 
2.}  feet,  and  Mr.  Nigel,  are  yellow-grounds,  of  con- 
siderable merit,  and  rich  and  pleasing  markings. 
Norman  Carr  was  the  best  rose-edged,  and  Amy  Rob- 
sart,  a  fine  purple-edged  Picotee,  were  remarked. 

Growing  in  pots  under  glass  are  numerous  varieties, 
and  among  these  some  very  beautiful  flowers  were 
observed ;  as,  for  example,  Mrs.  Colby  Sharpin,  a 
full  flower,  with  round,  smooth-edged  petals,  of  a 
rosy-fawn  tint ;  Mrs.  Audrey  Campbell,  as  yet  con- 
sidered to  be  the  finest  yellow  Belt ;  Sadik,  of  a  rich 
rose-pink  (Mr.  M.  Smith);  Seagull,  of  the  palest 
flesh  tint,  almost  identical  with  Her  Grace,  but  pos- 
sessing a  slightly  deeper  tint.  The  collection  in  the 
open  beds  should  be  in  good  condition  for  ten  days 
longer. 


Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  chairman;  and  Messrs.  ohn 
Fraser,  Owen  Thomas,  H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  C.  J.  Salter, 
Jas  Walkor,  Ohas.  E.  Shoa,  D.  B.  Crane,  Chas.  Jeffries, 
Herbort  J.  Cutbush,  J.  W.  Barr,  H.  J.  Jones,  E.  T.  Cook, 
John  Jennings,  Jas.  Hudson,  H.  Selfe-Leonard,  Geo.  Gordon, 
and  J.  Frasor. 


Societies. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

July  26.— An  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittees was  htld  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Westminster.  There  was  a  good  muster  of  exhibits, 
the  Hall  being  nicely  filled.  A  considerable  share  of  the 
space  was  taken  up  by  several  collections  of  Bamboos,  in- 
cluding an  extensive  exhibit  of  these  beautiful  foliage  plants, 
from  Mr.  Freeman-Mitford,C.B.,  who  showed  several  species 
not  previously  exhibited,  and  afterwards  delivered  an  address 
upon  the  "  Economic  UBes  of  the  Bamboo."  Apart  from  the 
Bamboo  there  were  many  exhibits  of  hardy  flowers,  Sweet 
Peas,  and  annuals. 

Groups  of  Fern5",  Caladiums,  the  new  Acalyphas  of  Messrs. 
Sander,  and  other  plants  were  also  shown,  and  two  Awards 
of  Merit  were  made  to  new  Roses  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  & 
Son,  Waltham  Cross.  Awards  of  Merit  were  also  made  to 
Buddleia  variabilis,  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  ;  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium  Achievement,  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  ;  Carnation 
Isinglass  from  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.  ;  and  Carnation  Lady 
Sophie,  from  Mr.  F.  Japper,  Sundridge  Park.  Kent.  First- 
class  Certificates  were  recommended  to  two  Kymphseas 
shown,  from  Gunnersbury  House  gardens  ;  and  several 
awards  went  to  Bamboos  above  mentioned,  from  Mr.  A.  B. 
Freeman  Mitford,  C.B.,  and  Messrs  Jas.  Veitoh  &l  Sons. 
Orchids  were  very  few,  but  there  was  a  considerable  show  of 
fruit,  including  a  large  exhibit  of  Gooseberry  bushes  in 
pots,  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  who  were  also 
recommended  an  Award  of  Merit  for  a  new  pale-coloured 
Raspberry,  to  be  known  as  Golden  Queen.  Several  new 
Strawberries  were  before  the  Fruit  Committee,  and  to  one 
of  these  from  Gunton  Park  gardens,  and  named  Lady 
Surfield,  an  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended. 

Two  First-class  Certificates  were  obtained  by  Messrs.  T. 
Rivers  &,  Son  for  Early  Rivers  Cherry,  and  Barly  Transparent 
Gage  Plum.  A  similar  award  was  recommended  to  a  Cab- 
bage-Lettuce named  Crystal  Cabbage,  from  Messrs.  Watkins 
&  Simpson,  who  had  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Turnip  Improved 
Model.  VariouB  new  Peas  were  exhibited  from  Chiswick, 
and  awards  were  made  to  upwards  of  hali-a-dozen  varieties. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Cactus  Society  that  was  to  be  held  in 
connecticn  with  the  Drill  Hall  meeting,  was  small. 


*s.  H.  Cannell  &  Co.,  Swanley,  Kent,  made  an 
unusual  exhibit  in  a  collection  of  well-grown  Succulents  In 
pots.  These  were  arranged  with  considerable  care,  and  in 
such  a  nianter  that  the  form  and  colour  of  one  species  con- 
trasted with  that  of  another  in  close  association  with  it ; 
very  few  o(  them  were  in  flower,  but  the  exhibit  was 
attractive  all  tho  same  (Silver  Flora  Modal). 

T.  B.  Haywood,  Es^.,  Woodhateh  Lodge,  Reigato  (gr.,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Salter),  exhibited  a  splendid  crimson  Carnation,  named 
Isinglass.  It  is  a  seedling  ra:sed  at  Woodhateh  from  seed 
supplied  by  tho  National  Carnation  Society,  and  is  decidedly 
the  best  of  its  kind  we  have  seen.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
heavy,  petals  extremely  good  and  fairly  numerous,  but  not- 
withstanding this  the  calyx  shows  no  weakness,  and  beyond 
this  the  flowers  are  gratefully  fragrant  (Award  of  Merit). 

A  similar  Award  was  made  to  a  fine  Carnation  named  Lady 
Sophie,  shown  by  Mr.  F.  Jailer,  Sundridge  Park,  Kent. 

From  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts, 
was  a  large  exhibit  of  cut  Roses,  of  varieties  exceedingly 
pretty  and  useful ;  a  good  proportion  of  which  we  noticed 
were  some  of  their  own  introductions.  Two  Awards  of 
Merit  were  recommended  to  new  varieties,  viz.,  Souvenir  de 
Madame  Levet,  a  dwarf-growing  Tea,  with  blooms  reminding 
one  of  the  colour  of  those  of  W.  A.  Richardson,  but  in  the 
present  variety  the  colour  evenly  pervades  the  whole  flower, 
and  may  be  described  as  rich  apricot.  The  other  new  one 
was  H.  T.  Charlotte  Gillinot,  a  fine  pure  white,  full-petalled 
Rose. 

Messrs.  W.  Pad  l  <fe  Son  were  also  recommended  an  Award  of 
Merit  for  Buddleia  variabilis,  a  small  but  densely-flowered 
species  of  pale  lilac  colour  (a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded 
the  group).  A  very  fine  exhibit  of  cut  Roses  was  shown  by 
C.  J.  Grahame,  Esq.,  Leatherbead,  including  upwards  of 
sixty  excellent  blooms  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  a  group  of 
fine  plai>ts  of  Acalypba  Sanderiana  and  A.  Godseffiana,  both 
of  which  have  been  f  gured  as  well  as  described  in  these 
columns  on  several  occasions. 

Mr.  J.  FItt,  gr.  to  F.  W.  Campion,  Esq.,  Colley  Manor, 
Reigate,  showed  freely  flowered  sprays  of  Crimson  Rambler 
Rose. 

Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  gr.  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq., 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  showed  blooms  of  species  and 
varieties  of  Nymphaea ;  and  First-class  Certificates  were 
awarded  in  two  cases,  viz  ,  to  N.  odorata  rosacea,  a  very 
pretty  pink  flower,  and  distinctly  fragrant ;  and  N.  gloriosa, 
one  of  the  very  best  of  tho  red  or  crimson-coloured  Nym- 
pheeas ;  N.  tuberosa,  a  lar^e  white  flower ;  and  N.  aanguinea, 
a  very  dark-coloured  bloom,  were  also  shown. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  Hounsditch,  showed  Tropteolum 
Lobbianum,  a  variety  with  Ivy-shaped  foliage. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill, 
London,  N.,  showed  a  few  choice  hardy  flowers,  such  as 
Helenium  grandicephalum,  H.  pumilum  magnificum,  a  very 
fine  variety  of  the  species  ;  Inula  ensiflora,  &c. 

A  group  of  one  hundred  species  and  varieties  of  the  Pteris 
group  of  Ferns  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's 
Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton.  These  plants  were  very 
beautiful  specimens,  and  went  to  show  the  bewildering 
variety  of  forms  obtainable  from  a  single  genus  of  Ferns, 
from  the  handsome  palmate  leaves  of  P.  ludens,  to  the  infi 
nitely  divided  forms  of  P.  serrulata.  The  exhibit  was 
deservedly  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.  Mr.  May  also 
Btaged  Bouvardias  In  flower  of  the  varieties  Queen  of  Roses 
(rosy-pink  oolour),  Jaaminoides,  having  white  flowers  with 
extra  long  tube,  and  some  others. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N., 
made  a  line  display  with  hardy  herbaceous  and  other  flowers, 
the  centre  of  the  group  being  composed  of  plants  and  cut 
blooms  of  Malmaison  varieties  of  the  Carnation.  Blooms  of 
perpetual-flowering  and  border  Carnations  in  sprays  were 
pretty  also  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  had 
a  group  of  hardy  flowers,  the  centre  of  which  consisted  of 
sprays  of  beautiful  Lilies,  L.  nepalense,  L.  dalmaticum,  L. 
philadelpbicum,  L.  Humboldti,  L.  pardalinum,  several 
distinctly  marked  forms  of  L.  auratum,  and  a  plant  of  L. 
giganteum  (Silver  Banks  an  Medal). 

A  fine  group  of  hardy  flowers  was  from  Mr.  M.  Pritchard, 
Christchurch  Nurseries,  Havant,  in  which  we  noticed  the 
white-flowered  CEnothera  speciosa,  the  blooms  of  which 
are  pure  white  excepting  the  yellow  base ;  the  showy 
Helianthus  rigidus  precox,  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  and  others  ; 
Lathyrus  latifolius  in  white,  rose,  and  various  coloured 
varieties,  the  brilliantly  coloured  L.  chalcedonicum,  the 
variety  of  Chrysanthemun  maximum  known  as  G.  H.  Sage, 
and  other  interesting  species  including  herbaceous  Phloxes 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.,  had  a  magnificent  bank  of  hardy  flowers,  in 
which  some  choice  varieties  of  herbaceous  Phlox  were  notice- 
able, Hyacinthus  candicans,  Gaillardias,  Lychnis  chalce- 
donica,  and  L.  c.  fl.-pl.,  Monarda  didyma,  the  handsome 
Bocconia  cordata,  and  some  excellent  varieties  of  Iris  were 
remarked  among  others  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  made  an 
exhibit  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  and 
the  varieties  being  arranged  to  colour,  the  similarity  between 


many  was  obvious,  whilst  the  dissimilarity  existing  betwixt 
others  was  equally  well  portrayed.  The  system  of  showing 
close  bunches  in  very  dwarf  bulb-glasses,  however,  is  not 
of  the  beBt  taste. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallacs  &  Co.,  Kilnfleld  Gardens,  Colchester, 
had  a  fine  show  of  Lilies.  Among  these  were  noticed 
L.  Humboldti  magnificum,  varieties  of  L.  Thunbergianum 
and  L.  umbellatum  ;  also  L.  auratum,  L.  Henryi,  L.  Browni, 
L.  speciosum,  in  white  and  coloured  varieties ;  and  the 
spotted  L.  pardalinum,  and  the  dark  L.  dalmaticam.  The 
very  beautiful  and  richly-coloured  Hemerocallis  aurantiaca 
major  was  well  shown.  Messrs.  Wallace  had  also  bunches  of 
Border  Carnations,  some  magnificent  forms  of  Iris  Ka:mpferi, 
a  few  species  of  Brodiieas,  and  several  varieties  of  Calochorti 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Bobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  had  an  extonsive 
exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas  in  bunches,  Violas  in  sorays,  and 
several  hardy  flowers,  as  Lychnis  chalcedonica,  Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum,  Anthemis  tinctoria,  Achillea  Ptarmica, 
"The  Pearl,"  Gaillardia  grandiflora  maxima,  and  Achillea 
Eupatorium.  All  of  these  were  staged  well,  and  were  com- 
mendable (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  group  of  well- grown  Caladiums,  shown  by  Mr.  Tomlin- 
son,  gr.  to  R.  Hoffman,  Esq.,  West  Dulwich,  was  awarded  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal. 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Young  &  Co.,  Stevenage  Nurseries,  Herts, 
showed  hardy  flowers  in  much  variety,  including  a  nice  lot  of 
Sweet  Williams. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  again  made  a  very  pretty  display  of  cut 
annuals,  in  which  many  varieties  of  Lavatera,  Coreopsis, 
Sweet  Peas,  Eschscholtzias,  Stachys  coccinea,  and  other 
species  were  prominent.  A  nice  collection  of  blooms  of 
border,  fancy,  and  other  Carnations  was  shown  also,  and 
spikes  several  feet  long  of  the  yellow-flowered  Althaea  Prim- 
rose Queen,  a  cross  between  a  Hollyhock  and  Althea  fici- 
folia. 

Mr.  H.  Eckkord,  Wem,  Salop,  showed  some  new  and  very 
beautiful  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas— Duke  of  Westminster, 
purple ;  Robin  Hood,  reddish-purple  ;  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  Sadie 
Burpee,  pure  white  ;  Othello,  a  very  dark-coloured  flower ; 
Lady  M.  Ormsby-Gore,  pretty  cream  colour;  coccinea,  one 
of  the  brightest-coloured  Peas  we  have  seen  ;  and  Hon.  F. 
Bouverie,  pink,  were  some  of  the  best. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended  to  Pelargonium 
Achievement,  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham.  It  is  a  valuable  Ivy-leaved  variety,  with  partial 
character  of  the  zonal. 

Bamboos. 
As  befitted  the  occasion,  two  good  representative  collections 
of  Bamboos,  Arundinarias,  and  Phyllostachys,  were  shown,  viz. , 
by  A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford,  C.B.,  Batsford  Park,  Moroton- 
in-the-Marsh,  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic 
Nurseries,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  and  a  small  one  by  Mr. 
Gauntlett,  of  Redruth,  and  M.  T.  Ware,  Tottenham.  The 
first  was  the  greatest  In  point  of  numbers,  and  as  might 
be  expected  in  the  matter  of  cleanness  of  leaf  and  stem 
Coombe  Wood,  where  the  other  collection  hailed  from  being 
within  the  radius  of  London  fog.  We  noted  in  Mr.  Fhbeman- 
Mitford's  collection  Arundinaria  racemosa,  a  plant  0  feet 
high,  said  to  have  been  not  before  shown  ;  A.  Hindsii,  as  well 
as  the  var.  graminea,  A.  aristata  (Award  of  Merit),  with  light 
green  leaves  and  brown  and  brownish-green  stems  ;  A.  For- 
tunei  ;  A.  macrosperma,  a  pretty,  broad-leaved  species  ;  A. 
Laydekeri ;  A.  anceps;  A.  Falconeri,  a  graceful,  small-leaved 
species,  hardy  at  Batsford;  A.  falcata,  not  reputed  liardy 
there ;  A.  nobilis ;  A.  palmata  ;  A.  pygmsea  ;  A.  Veitchi ;  A. 
metallica  (Awards  of  Merit),  a  seedling  from  A.  Laydekeri, 
raised  from  home-grown  seed  ;  A.  chrysantha,  and  A.  nitlda, 
to  which  a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded.  Of  Phyllo- 
stachys there  were  Castillinis,  with  variegated  leaves ;  P. 
violascens,  a  very  graceful  species  ;  P.  fulva,  new  from  Japan 
(A.  M. )  P.  Quilioi,  a  fine  example  ;  P.  heterocycla,  P.  aurea, 
P.  Boryana,  and  P.  Henonsis.  The  Bamboos  consisted  of  B. 
tessellata,  B.  Nagashima,  a  species  with  rather  broad  leaves 
of  a  deep  tint  of  green  ;  and  B.  disticha.  The  Society's  Gold 
Medal  was  awarded  for  the  colle  tion. 

Messrs  J.  Veitoh  &  Sons  exhibited  a  relatively  large  col- 
lection of  Bamboos  in  small  and  large  well-grown  examples. 
We  noted  the  handsome  black-stemmed  Arundinaria  nitida, 
A.  Simoni  var.  striata,  the  varietal  name  being  due  to  tho 
white  median  stripe  apparent  in  the  younger  leaves ;  A. 
Veitchi,  a  dwarf  species,  with  broad  leaves  ;  A.  Hindsii  var. 
graminei  with  narrow  grass  ■  like  leaves,  and  slight  green 
stems;  A.  japonica  (Metake),  tall,  robust,  with  leaves  1  to 
1$  inch  wide  and  8  inches  long.  The  handsome  yellow  varie- 
gated A.  Fortunel  aurea  (auricoma),  of  dwarf  habit 
and  a  fine  mass  of  A.  nitida,  which  was  awarded 
a  First-class  Certificate  ;  it  was  6  feet  high,  and  as  much  in 
width  :  A.  Fortunei  variegata,  with  silvery  lines  on  the  green 
leaves;  and  A.  pumila.  Of  Bambusa,  there  were  disticha, 
a  very  distinct  species,  with  very  dark  green  foliage;  B. 
palmata,  and  B.  Ragamowski.  The  species  of  Phyllostachys 
included  nigra,  Castillionis(A.M.),viridisglaucescens,  in  nonis, 
Quillol,  nigro- punctata,  aurea,  and  Kumasana  (viminalis),  a 
very  hardy,  short  -  leaved,  compact,  dark  green  species. 
A  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  the  collection. 

Mr.  V.  N.  Gauntlett,  The  Bamboo  Nurseries,  Redruth, 
Cornwall,  showed  Phyllostachys  aurea,  Arundinaria  Simoni, 
in  fine  large  canes,  15  feet  long  ;  A.  nobilis,  equally  big  ;  A. 
Falconeri,  Phyllostachys  nigra,  and  Arundinaria  Simoni 
striata.  These  appeared  to  be  stems  with  foliage  cut  from 
living  plants.     A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 

Mr.  T.  Ware's  small  collection  of  Bamboos  consisted  of 
but  a  few  species  in  well-cultivated  examples.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  Awarded. 
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Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ;  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  De  B.  Crawshay,  H.  Little,  N.C. 
Cookson,  J.  Gabriel,  H.  J.  Chapman,  F.  J.  Thorne,  W.  H. 
Young,  T.  W.  Bond,  W.  Cobb,  F.  Mason,  H.  M.  Pollett,  H. 
Ballantiue,  and  Reginald  Young. 

In  point  of  culture,  the  most  remarkable  exhibit  waB  a 
noble  plant  of  a  very  fine  form  of  Odontoglossum  coronarium, 
sent  by  W.  G.  Groves,  Esq.,  Holehird,  Windermere,  and 
for  which  he  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal.  The  plant, 
which  was  on  a  teak  raft  3  feet  by  2  feet,  hads  everal  strong 
leading  growths,  and  bore  two  grand  spikts,  numbering  over 
fifty  flowers.  The  flowers  were  longer  than  usual  in  size,  and 
of  a  shining  brown  hue,  with  some  yellow  freckling  on  the 
petals,  and  a  bright  yellow  lip. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  showed  a  select  group  of  fine  hybrid  Orchids, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  the  handsome  Leelio- 
Cattleya  X  Ingrami  gigantea  (L.  puraila  $ ,  Dowiana  6"  )i 
whose  flowers  far  exceeded  in  size  anything  deemed  probable 
in  a  Laelia  pumila  hybrid.  The  sepals  and  petals  were  of  a 
blight  rose  tint,  the  petals  measuring  nearly  8  inches  across. 
The  showy  labellum  was  maroon  -  purple,  with  orange 
lines  at  the  base  (First  -  class  Certificate).  Another  fine 
thing  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  group  was  Laslio  -  Cattleya 
X  callistoglossa  ignescens  (C.  Warscewiczii  Sanderiana  x 
Lrelia  purpurata\  perhaps  the  showiest  of  their  many  fine 
crosses  ;  and  remarkable  were  Cattleya  x  Enid  (Mossiw  $ , 
x  Warscewiczii  6 ),  a  light  flower,  well  intermediate  between 
the  parents  in  character  La?lio-Cattleya  x  Amesiana  (L. 
crispa  X  C  maxima),  one  of  the  fine  early  crosses,  with 
white  flowers,  having  a  rich  rose-purple  front  to  the  lip  ; 
L.-C  X  Lucilia  (L.-C.  X  Schilleriana  §,  x  C.  Dowiana  o* ), 
flowers  white,  with  rose  markings  on  the  petals,  and  a  very 
bright  dark  purple  lip ;  L.-C.  X  Zephyra,  with  pale  yellow 
flowers,  and  rose-coloured  front  to  the  lip  ;  and  Masdevullia 
X  Imogene(Schlimi$,  x  Veitchi  <J),  «-  pretty  new  hybrid, 
preserving  the  form  and  several-flowered  spike  of  M. 
Schlimi,  with  the  reddish  colour  imparted  by  the  other 
parent  (Award  of  Merit). 

R.  1  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell  fgr  , 
Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  showed  an  inflorescence  of  Lajlio- 
Cattleya  X  Schilleriana,  Cambridge  Lodge  variety,  which 
maybe  a  secondary  cross  of  L.-C.  Schilleiiana  with  L.  pur 
purata.  The  sepals  and  petals  were  white,  tinged  with 
lilac  ;  the  lip,  which  differed  from  typical  L.-C.  Schilleriana 
in  having  the  margin  more  circularly  arranged,  and  exhibit- 
ing little  separation  of  the  middle  and  side  lobes,  was  of  a 
glowing  crimson  purple,  the  base,  which  is  white,  extending 
into  two  rounded  lobes  on  the  sides  (Award  of  Merit). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  staged  a  small 
group,  in  which  were  two  very  clear  white  forms  of  Cattleya 
Gaskelliana  alba,  some  fine  forms  of  C.  Warscewiczii,  and 
C.  Mendeli,  a  handsomely  spotted  Odontoglossum  crispuni, 
and  a  well-flowered  Vanda  ccerulea. 

Walter  C.  Ci-ark,  Esq.,  Orleans  House,  Sefton  Park,  Liver- 
pool, showed  Cypripedium  X  Mrs.  Walter  .Clark  (Ashburtonke 
expansum  X  Stonei),  an  effective  hybrid  with  the  same 
general  appearance  as  C.  X  Morganiffl.  Captain  G.  W.  Law- 
Fcbofield,  New-Hall-Hey,  Rawtenstall,  Manchester  (gr., 
Mr.  Schill\  showed  a  very  richly  coloured  form  of  Cattleya 
Warscewiczii,  in  which  the  light  patches  usually  seen  on  the 
Up  were  much  reduced,  and  in  the  veinirg  of  the  lip  was  a 
slight  suggestion  of  C.  X  Hardyana. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  Cypripedium 
X  Orion  (Selligerum  majus  X  Rothschildianum),  with  long 
arching  petals  of  a  cream-white,  with  chocolate-coloured 
blotches. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Seveuoaks  fgr.,  Mr.  S. 
Cooke),  showed  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  Crawshay's  variety,  a 
very  distinct  form,  with  uniform  light  rose  flowers,  without 
the  usual  darker  colour  on  the  lip,  the  base  of  which  was 
white  and  yellow.  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood 
Wylam,  Northumberland  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Murray),  showed 
Cattleya  X  Lord  Rothschild  (Gaskelliana  X  aurea),  a  very 
pretty  and  delightfully  fragrant  flower. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present :  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  and  Messrs.  Geo. 
Bunyard,  T.  Francis  Rivers,  W.  Foupart,  A,  F.  Barron, 
T.  Gleeson,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Jas.  H.  Veitch,  A.  H.  Pearson, 
Alex.  Dean,  C.  Herrin,  J.  W.  Bates,  Geo.  Wythes,  J.  5mith, 
F.  Q.  Lane,  J.  Willard,  and  W.  H.  Divers. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
Chelsea,  Bhowed  fruits  of  eight  varieties  of  Cherries,  viz., 
Black  Eagle,  Baumann's  May,  Governor  Wood,  White  Heart, 
Kentish,  Early  Red  Gem,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  and  Cleve- 
land Bigarreau.  Also  a  fine  lot  of  fruits  of  the  splen- 
didly-flavoured, medium-sized  Strawberry,  Veitoh's  Perfec- 
tion ;  also  fruits  of  Frogmore  Late  Pine,  Bicton  Pine, 
Lord  Suffield,  Laxton'a  Latest-of  All,  Waterloo,  &c.  Messrs. 
Veitch  were  also  recommended  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Rasp- 
berry Golden  Queen,  obtained  from  a  cross  between  Rubus 
laciniatus  and  Raspberry  Superlative.  The  fruits  are  pale  in 
colour,  agreeably  acid,  and  apparently  the  plant  has  a  free- 
bearing  habit.  An  exhibit  of  Gooseberry  bushes  in  pots 
from  MesBrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  comprised  about  fifty 
varieties,  and  illustrated  the  three  systems  of  training 
known  as  "The  Fan,"  the  "Cup-shaped,"  and  the  Standard. 
We  reproduced  last  year  a  bush  trained  in  each  of  these 
methods,  after  a  similar  exhibit  from  Messrs.  Veitch  to  that 
of  Tuesday  last.  The  new  varieties  that  were  given 
Awards     of     Merit     last     season,     viz. ,     Langley     Gage  i 


a  good  -  sized  yellow  fruit,  and  Langley  Beauty,  a 
smaller  fruit,  and  green  in  colour,  were  represented 
by  fan-trained  bushes.  Both  of  these  Gooseberries  aro  fine 
dessert  varieties,  the  latter  being  particularly  so.  Of  the 
large  number  of  other  varieties,  we  can  only  give  the  best 
half-dozen  of  dessert  and  kitchen  varieties  respectively. 
Dessert:  Early  Green  Hairy,  Bright  Venus,  Whitesmith, 
Broom  Girl,  Golden  Lion,  and  Red  Champagne.  Culinary  : 
Surprise,  Forester,  Mitre,  Tom  Joiner,  Trumpeter,  and 
Clayton  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal). 

Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  Bhowed 
eight  large  and  handsome  fruits  of  Melon  Lord  Edward 
Cavendish,  a  yellow-skinned,  white-fleshed,  juicy  variety, 
that  was  given  an  Award  of  Merit  in  April  last. 

Mr.  W.  Allan,  gr.  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich, 
showed  Strawberry  Lady  Suffield,  said  to  be  obtained  from  a 
crosB  between  Lord  Suffield  and  Empress  of  India,  but 
distinct  from  both.  A  batch  of  yearling  plants  from  a  north 
border,  and  a  box  of  fruits  were  shown,  in  comparison  with 
fruits  of  the  variety  Lord  Suffield.  It  ripens  about  a  week 
before  Lord  Suffield,  is  a  dark-coloured  fruit,  seeds  very 
prominent  upon  the  surface,  Coxcomb  in  shape,  of  gocd 
flavour,  and  apparently  a  free  bearer. 

Excellent  white  Turnips  of  the  Model  type  were  shown 
from  the  Chiswick  Gardens.  The  variety  is  known  as  New 
Model,  and  belongs  to  Messrs.  Watkins  &.  Simpson  (Award  of 
Merit).  A  line  Lettuce  to  be  known  as  Crystal  Cabbage,  also 
from  Chiswick,  and  belonging  to  Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson, 
was  recommended  a  First-class  Certificate.  Of  the  culinary 
Peas  that  have  been  on  trial  at  Chiswick,  several  varieties 
were  sent  up  for  ratification  of  Awards  of  Merit  previously 
recommended  by  the  committee  at  Chiswick.  These  were 
Bruce  a[id  Prior,  from  Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop  ;  Honey- 
dew  and  Saccharine,  from  Mr.  Sim  ;  Sutton's-  Continuity, 
fr 'm  Mess  s.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading;  Hartfort  Success, 
from  Messrs.  Nutting  &  Son,  Southwark  Street,  London, 
S.E.  ;  Manfield  Show,  from  Messrs.  Wright  &  Son.  A  fine 
collection  of  about  fifty  dishes  of  culinary  Peas  from  Messrs. 
W.  W.  Johnson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridge worth,  exhibited  some 
excellent  Cherries  in  variety,  presumably  from  the  orchard - 
house,  and  were  recommended  a  First-class  Certificate  for 
the  variety  Early  Rivers.  A  similar  award  was  obtained  by 
Early  Transparent  Gage  Plum,  from  Sawbridgewort  i.  The 
fruits  are  medium-sized,  and  (exceedingly  pretty  in  appear- 
ance. A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  the  collection  of 
fruits. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  deservedly  awarded  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Divers,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Belvoir  Castle, 
Grantham,  who  showed  monstrously  large,  well-finished 
fruits  of  Strawberries  Dr.  Hogg,  Gunton  ParV,  and  Waterloo. 
The  fruits  of  Waterloo  were  especially  remarkable. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  showed  several  new  Straw- 
berries, including  one  known  as  Fillbasket,  obtained  from  a 
cross  between  Royal  Sovereign  and  Latest  of- AH  ;  it  is  a 
prodigious  cropper,  as  evidenced  by  a  few  two-year-old 
plants  exhibited.  Trafalgar,  also  from  Messrs.  Laxton,  is  a 
new,  deep-coloured  Strawberry  of  very  large  size,  and  it  may 
prove  tempting  as  a  market  fruit. 

Strawberries  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  14,  Pitt 
Street,  Edinburgh.  The  varieties  were  Princess  of  Wales 
Britannia,  and  Queen  of  Denmark.  The  fruits  of  each  are 
small  or  medium-sized,  hut  the  flavour  did  not  sufficiently 
impress  the  committee  to  grant  any  awards. 

The  Lecture. 

The  Economic  Uses  of  Bamboos. 

No  one  knows  more  about  Bamboos  or  their  cultivation  than 
Mr.  A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford,  C.B.,  and  it  was  a  very  interested 
audience  that  assembled  at  the  Drill  Hall  after  the  meeting 
of  the  various  committees  to  hear  a  lecture  upon  "  The 
Economic  Uses  of  Bamboos"  from  a  person  so  well  qualified 
to  impart  the  information. 

Mr.  Freeman-Mitford  was  enthusiastic  from  his  opening 
paragraph  until  the  close  of  his  paper.  Speaking  of  the  Bur- 
mese Bamboo  (Dendrocalamus  giganteus),  reference  was  made 
to  its  splendid  proportions.  In  Ceylon  it  grows  as  high 
as  135  feet,  and  Its  stems  measure  27  inches  in  circumference. 
This  is  the  greatest  of  the  Bamboos,  but  its  economic  value 
is  much  inferior  to  that  of  many  other  species.  It  is  quite 
hollow,  and  its  stems  are  mere  shells,  whilst  the  fibre  is 
spongy.  It  is  of  no  use  if  permitted  to  dry,  but  as  water- 
pipes  the  stems  serve  well,  or  as  flower-pots.  A  splendid 
piece,  which  Mr.  Freeman-Mitford  exhibited  to  his  audience 
was  from  the  Peradenya  Botanic  Gardens,  and  had  been 
soaked  in  linseed  -  oil  during  its  sea  passage,  to  prevent  it 
from  splitting.  We  understood  the  lecturor  to  say  that  in 
Ceylon,  where  the  Bamboos  would  grow  in  the  most  luxuriant 
manner,  the  only  two  species  that  had  been  planted  were 
Bambusa  vulgaris,  and  the  Burmese  species  above  remarked 
upon.  Yet  they  had  been  planted  for  utility,  and  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  species  were  probably  of  the  least  value 
for  general  purposes. 

The  Cocoa-nut  Palm  (Cocoa  nucifera),  was  mentioned  as 
being  the  only  plant  that  could  compete  with  the  Bamboo 
for  its  general  usefulness,  and  Europe  as  the  only  quarter  of 
the  globe  where  some  species  or  other  is  not  found.  One 
speci'B  only  appears  at  an  elevation  of  18,000  feet  above  sea 
level  in  the  Eastern  chain  of  the  Ganges,  and  then  but  in 
irregular  patches,  whilst  at  15,000  feet  elevation,  it  forms  the 
principal  vegetation. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  habit  of  certain  species  having 
solid  or  hollow  stems,  according  to  whether  they  are  grown 
in  dry  or  moist  districts.      It  could  hardly  bo  estimated, 


said  Mr.  Freeman-Mitford,  what  the  Bamboo  is  to  the 
Chinaman.  "It  carried  his  mother  a  bride  to  the  altar ;  it 
will  carry  him  to  the  grave,  and  meanwhile  will  provide  his 
house  and  almost  furnish  it."  Mr.  Freeman-Mitford, 
referring  to  the  Tortoise  Shell  Bamboo,  which  has  been 
described  as  P.  heterocycla,  said  that  the  curious  growth 
was  a  malformation  only,  the  result  of  unsuitable  soil  and 
surroundings.  In  proof  of  this  it  was  stated  that  P.  aurea 
occasionally  was  so  constructed,  and  a  specimen  was  shown. 

Alluding  to  the  new  species  of  Arundinaria  exhibited  on 
Tuesday,  Mr.  Freeman-Mitford  said  that  A.  metallica  would 
be  very  valuable  aa  an  ornamental  plant;  it  was  more 
vigorous  even  than  A.  Veitchi.  A.  aristata  would  also  prove 
a  capital  plant.  A.  Veitchi,  A.  metallica,  and  Bambusa 
tessellata  were  specially  recommended  for  the  pUnting  of 
game-covers.  The  question  was  next  discussed  whether  or 
not  the  cultivation  of  Bamboos  for  economic  purposes  was 
ever  likely  to  become  an  industry  in  Britain.  For  many 
reasons,  Mr.  Freeman-Mitford  declined  to  believe  it  will,  but 
many  of  the  colonies  were  finely  adapted  for  their  culti- 
vation, and  it  needed  that  those  whose  business  it  was 
ihould  see  to  it,  that  the  species  most  useful  economically, 
were  selected  for  planting  in  such  places.  Coming  to  the 
prices  paid  for  Bamboos  imported  into  England,  and  the 
degree  of  remuneration  there  was  to  the  growers  who 
export  them  hither,  Mr.  Freeman-Mitford  regretted  that 
very  little  information  was  forthcoming. 

Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart,  who  occupied  the  chair, 
advised  the  audience  to  visit  the  collection  of  Bamboos  at 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  observe  how  auch  they  had 
improved,  and  how  exceedingly  graceful  the  species  are. 
"Above  all,"  said  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  "experiment 
with  Bamboos  in  your  own  gardens." 

Mr.  Harry  Veilch  said  that  his  experience  had  shown  him 
that  Bamboos  would  flourish  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  and 
in  dry  situations.  Recently,  when  shrubs  were  almost  dying 
from  drought,  the  Bamboos  remained  healthy  and  in  growth. 
If  they  were  given  a  mulching  in  late  autumn,  the  beneficial 
effect  upon  their  growth  the  following  year  was  most  marked. 
He  considered  that  the  Bamboos  were  the  very  finest  plants 
for  creating  good  effects  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  that  will 
ever  be  introduced  into  this  country. 

Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  recommended  that  Arundinaria 
japonica  be  planted  in  London  and  other  large  towns.  The 
species  will  succeed  in  Whitechapel  or  in  Kensington.  " 

The  following  Bamboos  have  been  figured  in  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle:— Arundinaria  japonica,  p.  1S5,  vol.  ii.  1S95  •  A. 
nitida,  p.  179,  vol.  ii.,  1S95  ;  A.  Simoni,  p.  181,  vol.  ii.,  1895 ; 
A.  Veitchi, p.  169,  i.,  1894 ;  Dendrocalamus  giganteus  (Ceylon 
Giant),  p.  275,  vol.  ii.,  1881 ;  D.  sikkimensis,  p.  793,  vol.  vii., 
1890,  and  Dec.  3,  1892  ;  Bambusa  heterocycla  (with  oblique 
nodes),  p.  559,  May  5,  1894;  B.  palmata,  p.  641,  vol.  vii., 
1890  ;  B.  quadrangularis  tessellata,  p.  189,  vol.  ii.,  1895  • 
Phyllostachys  kumasakse,  p.  369,  vol.  ii.,  1894;  P.' nigra* 
p.  185,  vol.  ii.,  1S95  ;  P.  Quilioi,  p.  183,  vol.'  ii.  '1S95 ' 
P.  viridi  giaucescens,  p.  443,  vol,  i.,  Ki9 ;  and  p  183  Vol.  ii  ' 
1895  ;  and  otheri?. 


EAST     COWES. 

July  20.—  A  meeting  of  the  East  Cowes  Horticulturallm- 
provement  Society  was  held  on  tho  above  date  Mr.  G 
Groves,  J.P.,  presiding.  After  a  few  introductory  remarks, 
he  called  upon  Mr.  S.  Heaton,  Horticultural  Instructor  for 
the  Isle  of  Wight  County  Council,  to  give  the  last  of  a  series 
o'gardeninglectures,  the  subject  being  "Begonias  :  Tuberous 
Rex,  and  Fibrous-rooted. "  The  lecturer  dealt  at  some  length 
with  the  cultural  requirements,  and  at  the  close  questions 
were  invited.  The  chairman,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Heaton,  said  that  the  lectures  had  been  most  inte- 
resting and  instructive,  and  he  hoped  that  at  an  early  date 
they  would  be  able  to  have  another  and  a  longer  course  of 
lectures  from  Mr.  Heaton,  who  was  master  of  his  subject 
The  proposition  was  carried  unanimously. 


THE    PEOPLE'S    PALACE    HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

July  21,  22,  23.— The  summer  exhibition  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  the  above  dates,  and  was  the  means  of  bringing 
together  a  display  much  in  advance  of  anything  seen  before 
which  Is  one  of  the  best  testimonies  to  the  importance  of 
the  work  being  done  by  the  Society  in  the  East  End. 

The  People's  Palace  is  well  adapted  for  flower  shows  of  this 
character,  being  both  commodious  and  central,  as  well  as 
being  known ;  and  spacious  as  the  hall  appears  when  un- 
occupied it  is  soon  filled  when  a  show  is  held,  only  bare  space 
being  left  for  locomotion.  The  district  is  divided  into  two 
sections:  those  living  in  the  districts  more  favourable  to 
plant-culture  exhib  t  by  themselves,  and  those  in  the  more 
crowded  districts  by  themselves.  The  wisdom  of  this 
arrangement  is  seen  when  the  plants  are  brought  to  the 
Hall,  the  development  of  those  from  the  moro  open  parts 
being  superior  to  those  from  the  more  congested  neigh- 
bourhoods. 

In  the  open  section  there  were  four  entries  for  groups  of 
plants  covering  a  space  of  36  feet,  and  two  in  tho  class 
covering  halfihe  space.  In  the  case  of  the  congested  dis- 
tricts, there  were  four  entries  in  the  class  for  18  feet  and  in 
that  for  a  collection  of  dwarf  plants  to  fill  a  tabic  space  of 
9  feet  there  were  nine  entries.  As  all  the  plants  are  grown 
in  greenhouses  mainly  of  home  construction,  it  follows  that 
there  is  a  goodly  number  of  these.  Flowering  plants  were  repre- 
sented by  Fuchsias,  show  and  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Begonias, 
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Liliuni  var.  longiflorum  Harris ii,  a  Canna  or  two,  Balsams, 
Petunias,  Nicotiana  affinis,  &c.  Of  foliaged  plants,  Palms, 
Araucaria  excelsa,  Aspidistra,  Coleus,  Ficus  elastica,  &c, 
while  somo  good  Ferns  were  staged.  Fuchsias,  and  also 
Begonias,  shown  in  collections  of  four,  were  quite  praise- 
worthy. Some  remarkable  window  plants  were  staged, 
especially  huge  fan-trained  Fuchsias.  Hanging  window 
plants  were  mainly  the  blue  Campanula  fragilis,  or  the 
white  Isophylla  alb  i.  Some  good  bunches  of  garden  flowers 
were  staged,  also  of  Sweet  Williams,  and  there  were  also 
sprays  of  Violas  and  Pansies.  Some  charming  table  decora- 
tions, done  with  Iceland  Poppies,  were  shown  by  Mrs.  Vinck 
of  Leyton.  Even  baskets  of  vegetables,  grown  in  the  East 
End,  were  shown,  the  best  from  a  railway  porter,  who  has  a 
piece  of  garden  by  the  side  of  a  railway.  There  were  plenty 
of  plants  from  the  members  of  the  children's  branch  of  the 
society. 

Miscellaneous  collections  from  supporters  of  the  Society 
greatly  helped  the  display.  The  I  resident  of  the  Society, 
the  Duke  of  Fife,  sent  a  very  fine  group  of  plants, 
set  up  upon  a  large  central  stage.  From  Eaton  Hall 
tho  Duke  of  Westminster,  sent  a  grand  lot  of  cut  blooms  of 
MaluKiison  Carnations.  A.  E.  Hills,  Esq.,  sent  from  Monk- 
hams  a  large  ground  group  of  plants  ;  and  the  same  came 
from  Ludwio  Mond,  Esq.  Mrs.  Holmes,  of  the  Frampton 
Park  Nurseries,  set  up  a  fine  group  of  plants.  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  &  Son  a  l*rge,  varied,  and  very  fine  collection  of  Roses. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  sent  huge  bunches  cf  hardy  cut  flowers  ; 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  sent  plants,  and  Mr.  Pritchard, 
Forest  Gate,  an  extremel    interesting  collection  of  Cacti. 


SOUTHERN    COTJNTiES    CARNATION. 

July  "J '.  -  This  Society  was  brought  into  existence  in 
August  1  ist,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  William  G-irton,  of 
Argyll  House,  Wools'on,  and  it  Las  for  its  president  Sir  J.  S. 
Barrington  Simeon,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Already  the  Society  numbers  some  200  members,  and  it 
may  now  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  has  been  started  on  a 
good  foundation.  An  evidence  of  that  was  given  in  the  first 
annual  show,  which  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Argyll  House, 
Woolston  (the  residence  of  the  hon.  secretary  and  treasur  r), 
on  the  above  date.  The  exhibition,  both  as  to  dimensions 
and  quality,  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations, 
and  Mr.  Garton  aud  those  who  have  assisted  him  may  bo 
c  >ngratulated  on  the  success  of  the  first  show.  The  seas  m 
has  been  a  bad  one,  the  Carnations  being  late  ;  there  is  also 
the  show  of  the  National  Society  ou  Wednesday  next,  which 
no  doubt  prevented  several  well-known  growers  from  com- 
peting, but  still,  there  was  a  capital  exhibition. 

List  of  Awards. 

Carnations,  flakes,  and  bizarres,  twelve  blooms  (dissimilar), 
1st,  J.  Doughs,  Great  Bookham  ;  2nd,  W.  Garton,  jun., 
Woolston.  Six  blooms,  1st,  F.  Hooper,  Bath ;  2nd,  J.  J. 
Keen,  Southampton. 

White-ground  Picotees  (twelve  blooms),  1st,  J.  Douglas. 
Six  blooms,  1st,  8.  A.  Went,  Thames  Ditton ;  2nd,  P. 
Hooper. 

Yellow-ground  Picotees  (twelve  blooms),  1st,  J.  Douglas  ; 
2nd,  C.  Turner,  Slough.  Six  blooms,  1st,  F.  Hooper  ;  2nd, 
C.  Phillips. 

Yellow-ground  and  fancy  Carnations  (twelve),  1st,  C. 
Turner  ;  2nd,  W.  Gartox,  Jun.     Six,  1st,  S.  A.  Went;  2nd, 

A.  J.  ROWBERRY. 

Selfs  (twelve),  1st,  W.  Garton,  Jun.  ;  2nd,  C.  Turner. 
Eii,  1st,  S.  A.  Went;  2nd,  F.  A.  Wellesley. 

Six  Carnation  blooms  (mixed  varieties  of  Picotees,  fancies, 
and  selfs),  open  to  those  who  had  not  before  won  a  prize, 
1st.  E.  H.  Buckland  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Wiiiteley,  Downton. 

Premier  Carnations  (bizarre  or  flame),  J.  Douglas.  Self, 
S.  A.  Went.     Fancy,  C.  Turner. 

Premier  Picotees,  white  ground,  J.  Douglas  ;  yellow 
ground,  J.  Douglas. 

Twelve  self  or  fancy  blooms  (nurserymen  or  amateurs), 
S  lver  Cup,  1st,  J.  Douglas  ;  2nd,  E.  C.  Goble. 

Bouquet  of  Carnations  or  Picotees,  1st,  B.  Ladhams  :  2nd, 
E.  C.  Goble. 

Spray  of  Carnations  or  Picotees.  1st,  E.  C.  Goble;  2nd, 
A.  J.  Rowberry. 

Vase  of  Carnations  or  Picotees,  1st,  Miss  E.  Wadmore  ; 
2nd.  W.  Palmer. 

NATIONAL     CARNATION    AND 
PICOTEE. 

July  27. — There  is  no  pause  in  the  progress  of  the  Carna- 
tion in  the  estimation  of  the  flower-loving  public.  Gardens 
in  which  the  Carnation  is  plentifully  grown  over-flow  with 
the  spicy  flower.  It  is  essentially  the  July  flower  ;  no  other 
ean  compare  with  it  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
fragrant  Rose  is  fast  losing  much  of  the  height  of  its  sum- 
mer beauty.  Not  only  is  the  Carnation  extensively  grown, 
but  the  flower  is  largely  utilised  for  a  variety  of  decorative 
purposes. 

The  various  uses  to  which  the  Carnation  can  be  put,  and 
the  growing  liking  forthe  flower,  have  operated  to  strengthen 
the  Society,  and  bring  many  new  members  to  its  ran1*?,  and 
this  despite  the  fact  that  societies  for  the  promotion  of  Car- 
nation-culture are  springing  up  in  different  paits  of  the 
country. 

The  exhibition  held  at  the  Crystal   Palace  on  the  above 

date,  though  an  extensive  one,  for  the  minor  classes   filled 

well,  fell  behind  shows  which  have  gone  before,  and 


more  especially  in  the  quality  of  the  bloom  of  the  bizarre 
and  flaked  varieties.  A  lew  flowers  were  too  old,  many  were 
too  young,  they  had  not  opened  kindly,  while  the  cold  nights 
not  only  had  a  retarding  effect,  but  produced  roughness  and 
thinness,  and  purity  of  the  ground  colour  was  lacking. 
Growers  from  all  parts  were  agreed  that  the  season  was  one  of 
the  most  trying  for  those  desirous  of  exhibiting  which  had 
been  experienced  for  years  past,  aud  this  was  observed  in 
the  fewer  entries  in  some  of  the  leading  classes.  But  the 
flowers  were  seen  to  the  best  advantage  arranged  along  the 
nave  of  the  Palace  of  Glass,  and  the  light  was  excellent. 

Carnations,  Biz^rres  and  Flakes. 

There  were  three  competitors  with  twenty-four  bl  >onis, 
not  less  than  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  M.  Rowan,  Manor  Street, 
Clapham,  taking  the  1st  prize  with  some  good  flowers  forth3 
season,  tho  purity  of  the  ground  colours  being  one  of  the 
chief  features.  He  had  of  S.B.'s,  Admiral  Curzon,  Robert 
Lord,  and  Robert  Houlgrave ;  C.B.'s,  J.  S.  Hedderly  and 
Master  Fred ;  P.P.B.'s,  William  Skirving  and  Sarah 
Payne;  P.F.,  Gordon  Lewis  and  George  Melville;  S.F  , 
Constance  Graham  and  Sportsman,  as  the  leading 
blooms.  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  The  Nurseries,  Great  Bookham, 
was  2nd,  chief  among  his  flowers  were  S.  B.,  Mrs.  Beswick, 
Duke  of  York,  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  Dr.  Hogg;  C.B  ,  Master 
Fred;  S.F.,  Guardsman,  Flamingo,  and  Huntsman;  P.F., 
Agricola,  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  Gordon  Lewis;  R  F.,  William 
of  Wykeham  and  Mrs.  Rowan.    3rd,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

There  were  five  entries  of  twelve  bloonn.  Messrs.  Thom- 
son &  Co  ,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham,  were  1st,  with  S  B. 
R.  Houlgrave ;  C.B  ,  Master  Fred,  Lord  Salisbury,  J.  D. 
Hextall,  and  J.  S.  Hedderly;  P.  F.,  Magpie,  Gordon  Lewis, 
and  Vulcan  ;  S.F.,  Guardsman  and  Spjrtsman  ;  R.F..  Mentor 
and  Mrs,  May.  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley,  Woking,  was  2nd. 
He  hadS.  B.,  R.  Houlgrave;  P.F.,  Charles  Henwood;  R.F., 
Thalia  and  Lady  Mary  Currie ;  S.F.,  Matador.  3rd,  Mr.  C. 
Phillips,  tiracanell. 

There  were  nine  stands  of  six  blooms.  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown, 
Handsworth,  Birmingham,  came  1st,  with  S.B.,  R.  Lord  and 
Evan  Edwards;  C.B.,  J.  S.  Hedderly;  S.F.,  Sportsman; 
R.F.,  Merton.  2nd,  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath.  3rd,  Mr.  Geo. 
Chaunuy,  Oxford. 

Self  Carnations  were  a  most  imposing  feature  ;  they  were 
numerous,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  very  fine,  the  season  appear- 
ing to  have  suited  them  better  than  the  bizarre  and  tl  ikes. 
Martin  It.  Smith,  Esq.,  Hayes  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  Blick),  was  1st, 
with  some  superb  blooms,  having,  of  maroon  shades,  Sir 
Bevis,  Friar  Tuck,  and  Sir  F.  Drake  ;  crimson  and  scarlet  : 
Mrs.  Gray  Buchanan,  and  Firebrand  ;  rose :  Mrs.  A. 
Norman,  Enchantress,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Exile  ;  yellow  : 
Cecilia,  Falcon,  and  Miss  Julia  llarbord  ;  blush  and  white, 
Kelpie,  Hildegarde,  Helmsman,  Purity,  and  Cordelia.  Mr. 
J.  Douglas  was  2nd,  with  some  fine  blooms,  but  they  were 
unnamed.  3rd,  Mr.  Turner,  whose  leading  blooms  were 
Little  John,  Mrs.  R.  Hole,  Sir  Guy,  Germania,  Duchess  of 
Fife,  Gold  Mine,  and  Rose  Unique. 

The  best  stand  of  twelve  was  a  very  fine  lot  of  blooms  from 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  who  hid  Her  Grace,  Exile,  Mrs.  E. 
Hambro,  Percy  Conquest,  Ruby,  Germania,  Nabob,  Britannia, 
&c.  ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Phillips  ;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  A.  Rowberry, 
Woodford. 

Toere  were  twenty  exhibitors  of  six  selfs,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown  taking  the  1st  prizes  with  Royalty,  Mrs.  E.  Hambro, 
Miss  Audrey  Campbell,  Mrs.  J.  Douglas,  Negress,  and  a 
seedling ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Garton,  jun.,  Woolston,  Southampton  ; 
3rd,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright,  Birmingham. 

Fancies. 

Equally  fine  were  these  varieties,  which  may  be  said  to 
include  everything  outside  the  bizai  res  and  flakes  that  ia  not 
a  self  or  a  yellow  ground.  Here  again  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith 
was  1st  with  a  superb  stand  of  flowers,  which  comprised 
Aglaia,  Muleteer,  St.  Gatien,  The  Cid,  Merry  Duchess, 
Goldylocks,  Elaine,  Renegade,  Maid  of  Honour,  Zingari, 
Alexandra,  Electra,  Eotben,  Allegra,  Fairy,  Guinevere, 
Persimmon,  Lord  Lieutenant,  Don  Carlus,and  Hidalgo  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  who  had  smaller  but  well  finished  blooms  of 
The  Gift,  George  Cruikshank.  Potentate,  Thos.  Ayres, 
Primrose  Queen,  AVbe  Ayres,  &c.     3rd,  Mr.  J.  Douglas 

With  twolve  blooms,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry  was  1st,  Mr.  C. 
Pun. i, u's  2nd,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  3rd. 

With  six  blooms,  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  were  1st  with 
capital  blooms  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Voltaire,  Golden  Easde, 
Monarch,  Miss  M.  Hill,  and  Socrates.  2nd,  Mr.  J.  W. 
FoUlkes,  Chester. 

A  supplementary  class  for  six  selfs,  one  variety,  brought 
seventeen  entries,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  taking 
the  1st  prize  with  splendid  blooms  of  Cecilia,  yellow  self; 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  2nd  with  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro,  white  ;  and 
Mr.  C.  Phillips  3rd  with  Regina,  a  yellow  self.  Also  a  class 
for  six  Fancies,  one  variety ;  Mr.  R  Sydenham  was  1st  with 
Hidalgo;  Mr.  A.  W.  Jone",  Handsworth,  was  2nd  with 
Golden  Eagle. 

Of  single  blooms  of  Carnations,  there  was  as  usual  a  con- 
siderable number.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  had  the 
best  S.B.  in  Richard  Monk,  a  fine  new  variety  of  great  pro- 
mise, followed  by  R.  Houlgrave  and  R.  Lord  ;  Mr.  Syden- 
ham also  had  the  best  C.B.  in  Master  Fred,  next  to  it  coming 
J.  D.  Hextall.  The  best  P  P.B.  was  William  Skirving,  Mr. 
Sydenham  again  taking  the  lead,  Mr.  M.  Rowan  had  the 
best  P.F.  in  Gordon  Lewis,  George  Melville,  and  Magpie, 
following  in  the  order  of  merit;  S.F.  John  Wormald,  a  new 
variety  of  last  year,  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  and  Sports- 
man; R.F.  Merton,  and  Mrs.  Rowan.  White  selfs:  Mrs. 
Eric  Hambro,  The  Bride,  and  Crystabel.  Rose  sell's  :  Exile, 
Royalty,  and  perfection.     Scarlet  selfs  :  James  Douglas,  The 


Cadi,  and  Lady  Hindlip.  Maroon  selfs  :  Uncle  Tom,  Man- 
cunian, and  Labby.  Yellow  selfs :  Miss  A.  Campbell,  Miss 
Wilmot,  and  Regina.  Buff  selfs  :  Mrs.  R.  Hole,  a  very  fine 
bloom,  beiug  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  The  Dyak,  and  Midas. 
Fancies  ;  Voltaire,  Monarch,  and  Eldorado. 

Premier  Blooms.— The  selection  of  these  is  always  a  task  of 
some  labour.  The  premier  bizarre  was  S.  B.  Admiral  Curzon 
in  Mr.  M.  Rowan's  twenty-four  blooms,  a  variety  which  has 
stood  for  fifty  years,  and  yet  often  comes  out  at  tho  head  of 
its  class.  The  premier  flake  was  Flamingo,  S.  F.,  shown  by 
Mr.  Jas.  Douglas.  The  premier  self  was  Cecilia,  a  very  fine 
yellow,  shown  by  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith.  The  premier  fancy  was 
Hidalgo,  also  shown  by  Mr.  Smi  ih. 

Picotees.—  These  appeared  to  be  on  the  whole  better  than 
the  Carnations,  as  they  were  generally  more  refined,  though 
there  were  many  undeveloped  flowers.  The  best  twenty- 
four  blooms  in  not  less  than  twelve  varieties  came  from  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  who  had  H.  Red,  E  Brunette,  L.  Red,  E.  Acme, 
and  Mrs.  Gorton  ;  L.  P.  E.  Mary,  and  Seedlings  ;  H.  rose  E. 
Clio,  Duchess  of  Y'ork,  and  Madame  Richer;  L.  red  E. 
Favourite,  and  Mrs.  Payne ;  several  seedlings  were  also 
shown.     2nd,  Mr.  J.  Douglas. 

There  were  throe  stands  of  twelve  varieties,  Messrs. 
Thomson  &  Co.  staging  a  good  dozen,  chief  among  them 
H.  red  E.  Brunette  and  Isibel  Lakin  ;  L.  red  E.  Thomas 
Williams  ;  H.  P.  E.  Medhurst's  Seedling  ;  L.  P.  E.  Somer- 
hill,  Mrs.  Gorton,  and  Mrs.  Openshaw  ;  H.  rose  E.  Lady 
Louisa;  L.  rose  E.  Mrs.  Payne.  2nd,  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley, 
Woking. 

Tbere  were  twelve  entries  of  six  varieties,  Mr.  A.  K. 
Brown  taking  the  1st  prize  with  H.  P.  E.  Medhurot's  Seed- 
ling; L.P.E.  Henry  Kenyon,  in  very  fine  form;  H.  rose  E. 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Brown,  very  fine ;  L.  rose  E.  Mrs.  Burnett,  and 
Amy.     2nd,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright. 

The  yellow-groun  1  Picotees  were  highly  attractive.  The 
best  twelve  came  from  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith,  a  really  superb 
stand,  which  comprised  Duchess  Lily,  Badminton,  Hygera, 
Lady  Bristol,  very  fine  indeed  ;  Dinorah,  His  Excellency, 
Wanderer,  also  very  fine  ;  Duke  of  Alva,  Vol.ge,  Vampire, 
Edith,  aDd  Fashion,  which  may  be  taken  as  representing 
Mr.  Smith's  latest  productions.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  a  good 
2nd.     3rd,  Mr.  J.  Doiolas. 

Mr.  George  Chaundy,  Oxford,  had  thebjst  twelve  blooms  : 
Voltaire,  Mr.  Nigel,  Agnes  Chambers,  El  Dorado,  Golden 
Eagle,  and  Sport  were  the  best.  2nd,  Messrs.  Thomson 
&  Co. ;  3rd,  Mr.  S.  A.  Wendt,  Thames  Ditton. 

Picotees  were  also  largely  represented  in  the  classes  for 
single  blooms.  II.  red  E.  Isabel  Likin  took  all  the  leading 
prizes  ;  Mrs.  Gorton  was  the  b  st  L.  red  E.,  followed  by 
Thomas  William  and  Lena;  H.  P.  E.  Medhursts'  Sctdl  ng, 
L.  P.  E.  Henry  Kenyon,  which  took  the  first  three  prizes  ; 
and  Somerbill,  U.  rose  E.  Madeline,  Lady  Louisa,  and  Little 
Phil;  L.  rose  E.  Rosie  Sydenham,  H.  Scarlet  E.  Mrs.  Sharp, 
Duchess  of  Albany,  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Brown  ;  L.  scarlet  E. 
Favourite,  Fortrose,  and  Lidy  Jane  Churchill;  Yellow- 
grounds,  Wanderer,  fine  deep  jellow-grouud  ;  and  Mrs.  R. 
Sydenham.  The  premier  Picotee  was  H.  scarlet  E.,  shown 
by  Mr.  C.  Turner  ;  the  premier  L.  edge,  Somerbill  L.  pur- 
le  from  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.;  the  premier  G.  G.,  Mrs. 
Douglas,  from  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

The  next  seven  classes  were  for  cut-blooms,  exhibited 
without  dressing  or  cards,  the  object  being  to  exhibit  the 
flowers  as  cut.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  blooms  were 
small  and  ill-formed. 

The  main  object  of  these  classes  appears  to  be  as  expressed 
by  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  at  the  luncheon,  to  induce  peisons 
to  take  up  the  cultivation  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  for 
exhibition,  to  commence  with  these  classes,  and  so  be  I.  d  on 
to  show  with  dressed  flowers  in  the  more  important  sec'.ions. 
It  was  this  fact  which  Mr.  Smith  requested  the  reporters  of 
he  gardening  papers  to  convey  to  the  public,  more  especially 
as  he  thought  these  classes  were  not  reported  so  fully  as  Mr. 
Smith  thinks  they  should  be.  So  long  as  anything  ia  tho  way 
of  a  Carnation  or  Picotee  is  admissible  to  these  classes,  how- 
ever small  or  undeveloped,  so  wilt  their  importance  be 
minimised. 

Plant;  in  Pols.— The  best  twelve  specimens  of  any  class 
came  from  Mr.  M  R.  Smith,  finely  -rown  and  well  bloomed  ; 
they  consisted  of  Sir  Bevys,  dark  self;  Chieftain,  Endymion 
and  Mrs.  A.  Gilbey,  rose;  Vesuvius,  scarlet,  very  line;  Her 
Grace,  blush  ;  Cordelii,  white;  and  Venus,  yellow.  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  was  2nd,  also  with  good  specimens ;  included  were 
Sappho,  rose;  Mrs.  Jas.  Douglas,  rather  darker ;  Helmsman, 
and  The  Briton,  white  ;  and  of  Y.  G.  and  fancies,  R  land, 
Mrs.  Tremayne.  Mohican,  and  Dervish. 

The  best  specimen  was  Y.  G.  Golden  Eagle,  from  Mr. 
Smith  ;  Mr.  Douglas  coming  2nd  with  Saul,  a  yellow  self. 

The  only  group  of  plants  in  pots  occupying  a  space  of  50 
feet  came  also  from  Mr.  Smith,  and  included  generally  a 
splendid  lot  of  yearlings.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  had  the  best 
30  feet  group. 

Floral  Decorations  in  Carnations.— The  best  dinner-table 
decoration  was  by  Mr.  n.  Rogers,  Woodbridge,  and  consisted 
of  pink  Carnation  set  up  with  light  Fern-fronds,  grasses, 
and'Asparagus ;  The  Morten  Stores,  Ltd.,  Norwood,  were 
2nd.  The  best  vase  was  from  Mr.  S.  A.  Wendt,  fine  blooms 
of  various  colours,  beautifully  fresh,  were  prettily  arranged 
with  appropriate  foliage.  Mr.  Blick  had  the  test  three 
sprays.  Pink,  white,  and  yellow  Carnations  were  used. 
Buttonholes  were  numerous,  Mr.  Blick  taking  the  1st  prize, 
and  Mr.  Rogers  the  2nd. 

The  Martin  Smith  prizes  for  bunches  of  Carnations  grown 
in  borders  brought,  as  usual,  a  good  competition.  The  best 
bunch  of  one  variety  was  Jim  Smyth,  vivid  scarlet,  from  Mr. 
H.  G.  Smyih.  Bloomsbury.  Mr.  J.  Collins,  Woodbridge, 
was  2nd.     With  six  bunches  of  self-coloured  varieties,  Mr.  J. 
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Ei;stok,  The  Gardens,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  was  let.  Mr. 
Weguelin  had  the  best  nine  bunches  of  flaked  bizarre  or 
fancy  varieties,  mainly  white  and  yel  ow. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  the  following  new 
varieties  of  Carnations: — Cecilia,  yellow  self;  Goldylocks,  a 
very  fine  yellow  ground,  flaked  and  edged  with  scarlet; 
Enchantress,  a  salmon-scarlet  self;  Grand  Duke,  scarlet  self; 
Benbow,  an  apricot  self  ;  Edith,  a  yellow-ground  Picotec  ; 
Etna,  a  bright  scarletself  ;  and  Lady  Bristol,  a  very  pleasing 
yello  *  ground,  all  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Martin  R. 
Smith  ;  also  to  Lady  Frances  Pratt,  a  dark  crimson-maroon 
self  of  fine  quality,  from  Mr.  E.  Charkington. 

M her/ (a neons. — Mr.  J.  Docolas  had  a  tablo  of  blooms  of 
new  and  choice  Carnations;  Mr.  Henry  Eckfohd  fifty  bunches 
of  Sweet  Peas  ;  and  Messrs.  W.  Cutedsh  &  Sons,  Highgate, 
Carnations,  &c. 


The   Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Phaius  and  Calanthcs. — Such  plants  as  Phaius 
grandifolius,  P.  Wallichi,  P.  Blumei,  P.  assainicus, 
P.  Sanderianus,  P.  bicolor ;  the  distinct  hybrids, 
P.  Martbre,  P.  Owenianus,  P.  Owena;,  and  Phaius- 
Calanthe  Arnoldice,  are  sometimes  discarded  by 
Orchid-growers,  owing  to  the  amount  of  space  they 
require  ;  but  if  cut- flowers  of  an  enduring  character 
are  required,  they  are  especially  useful  and  effective. 
At  the  present  time  the  plants  arc  in  full  growth,  and 
require  liberal  waterings  ;  but  when  they  have  com- 
pleted their  growth,  only  sufficient  water  must  be 
given  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  Do  not  expose  the 
plants  to  direct  sunshine  during  active  growth,  but 
place  them  in  a  shady  position  in  the  East  Indian- 
house  or  plant-stove,  where  they  will  receive  fresh 
air  daily  in  mild  weather.  The  pure  white  Calanthe 
veratrifolia  should  receive  similar  treatment  ;  but  if 
any  of  the  plants  show  signs  of  deterioration,  remove 
them  at  once  to  a  shady  position  in  the  intermediate- 
house.  Phaius  Humbloti  has  recently  bloomed,  and 
the  young  growths  have  already  made  some  progress ; 
and  any  re-potting  that  is  required  will  be  done  bt 
once,  potting  them  like  an  ordinary  greenhouse  plant, 
with  the  surface  of  the  soil  just  below  the  rim  of  the 
pot,  the  compost  being  of  a  firm  though  porous 
nature,  such  as  fibrous  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sphagnum- 
moss  in  equal  parts,  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
broken  crocks.  Give  them  plenty  of  root-room,  and 
about  2  or  3  inches  deep  of  crocks  for  drainage  will 
be  sufficient.  Lay  over  these  a  little  rough  sphagnum- 
moss,  and  do  not  afford  much  water  uutil  the  roots 
have  become  active,  aud  are  pushing  through  the 
compost.  The  pseudo-bulbs  and  roots  being  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  mealy-bug  and  scale,  they  should  be 
made  perfectly  free  from  these  insects  before  the 
plants  are  re-potted.  P.  Humbloti  is  a  difficult  plant 
to  cultivate  for  any  length  of  time  together.  Experi- 
ments have  been  made  at  Burford,  and  the  plants 
cultivated  in  various  temperatures,  including  the 
coulest  division,  also  in  different  positions  in  each 
house  ;  but  it  appears  to  thrive  best  wheu  given  the 
same  treatment  as  advised  above  for  the  other  species 
of  Phaius. 

Phalanopsis. — Amongst  these  which  bloom  at 
this  stason,  mention  may  be  made  of  P.  Luddemaun- 
iana,  P.  Marie,  P.  speciosa,  P.  violacea,  P.  tetraspis, 
and  P.  sumatrana.  As  several  of  these  varieties 
continue  to  bloom  for  a  considerable  time,  it  is 
well  to  remove  their  spikes  after  a  few  weeks. 
If  any  of  the  plants  require  fresh  compost 
or  new  baskets,  they  should  be  attended  to 
at  once.  All  of  the  Phalajnopsis  named  have  green 
foliage,  which  is  very  susceptible  to  injury  from  the 
sun  ;  therefore  an  extra  shady  position,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  roof-sbading,  should  be  found  for  them 
in  the  hottest  divis'on.  It  is  a  good  plan,  where 
practicable,  to  place  them  under  the  shade  of  taller- 
growing  plants,  P.  Schilleriana,  P.  amabilis,  P.  Aphro- 
dite, P.  leucorhoda,  P.  casta,  P.  intermedia  Portei, 
&c,  which  are  growing  and  rooting  freely,  should  be 
well  supplied  with  water.  Suspend  them  near  to  the 
roof-glass  in  the  East  Indian-house,  and  allow  tbem 
plenty  of  light,  but  shade  always  from  direct  sun- 
shine. 

The  Cool-house.  --Sophronites  grardiflora  now  com- 
mencing to  grow,  may  need  to  be  repotted.  This 
specits  should  be  grown  in  shallow  pans,  filled  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  drainage  materials, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  peat  and  sphagnum-moss  is 
all  that  the  plants  require.  The  best  position  during 
the  heat  of  summer  is  upon  the  stage,  with  such 
species  as  Odontoglossum  crispum.  When  the 
flower  buds  are  seen  poshing  up,  elevate  the  plant 


nearer  to  the  roof,  so  that  it  may  receive  moro  light. 
Until  re-establishment  has  taken  place,  allow  each 
plant  to  become  well  dry  before  it  is  watered,  and 
wheu  the  new  growths  commence  to  open  at  the  apex 
care  must  be  taken  that  no  water  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  them.  S.  cernua  and  S.  violacea  may  be  grown 
in  the  cool  and  shady  part  of  the  intermediate-house, 
and  given  plenty  of  root  moisture.  Such  pretty 
Orchids  as  Oncidium  Phalienopsis,  O.  cucullatum,  0. 
olivaceum  Lawrenceanum,  and  0.  nubigenum,  will 
now  require  fresh  compost  to  root  in,  and  thrive  best 
in  small  pots  stood  upon  the  stage  in  the  coolest  aud 
shadiest  position  available.  A  similar  temperature  is 
needed  for  0.  dasytile,  0.  cristatum,  0.  spilopterum, 
0.  concolor,  O.  virgulatum,  0.  cheirophorum,  O. 
varicosum,  0.  curtum,  0.  Forbesii,  O.  crispum,  0. 
Larkinianum,  0.  Mantini,  &c,  but  these  prefer 
•shallow  pans,  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  house. 
All  of  them  should  be  plentifully  supplied  with  mois- 
ture during  the  growing  season.  Ornithidium  Sophro- 
nites,  a  dwarf -growing  species,  well  deserves  culture, 
its  small  bright  scarlet  flowers  are  very  pretty  and 
attractive.  Suspend  it  to  the  roof  with  Sophronites 
cernua,  and  treat  it  exactly  the  fame  as  that  species. 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN". 

By  W.   II.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Strawberries. — The  ground  should  begot  ready  forth- 
with for  the  new  plantations  it  is  contemplated  making. 
A  moist,  deep,  retentive  soil,  suits  the  Strawberry 
best ;  but  this  being  not  obtainable  in  every  garden, 
the  utmost  must  be  done  to  make  the  soil  fairly 
suitable  for  the  plants.  As  the  plant  requires  much 
nutriment,  plenty  of  half-decayed  farmyard  or 
stable-manure  should  be  incorporated  with  the 
staple,  as  it  is  not  good  practice  to  dig  the  ground 
while  the  plants  remain  on  it;  and  therefore,  what- 
ever is  afforded  in  this  way  afterwards  must  be  in  the 
nature  of  atop-dressing.  If  strong,  well-rcoted  plants 
be  made  early  in  the  month  of  August,  a  crop  of 
large  fruits  will  be  afforded  the  following  season  ;  and 
the  best  way  to  obtain  very  large  fruits  is  to  grow 
the  plauts  for  one  crop  only,  as  if  kept  for  another  or 
second  year,  a  greater  number  of  fruits  is  produced, 
but  they  are  not  so  large,  and  in  the  third  season 
there  is  a  still  greater  falling  off  in  size,  aud  in  the 
vigour  of  the  plants  ;  aud  after  the  third  crop  is 
gathered,  the  land  should  be  cleared  of  the  plants 
without  delay.  The  laud  chosen  for  the  planta- 
tion should  have  been  trenched  last  winter  or 
autumn,  and  it  should  now  be  deeply  dug,  and  all 
big  lumps  broken  with  the  spade  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, for  if  large  clods  are  turned  in  intact,  there  will 
be  much  settling  down,  which  may  hinder  the  growth 
of  the  plants.  If  the  plantation  is  to  remain  for  three 
years,  the  rows  should  be  2  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
1  L  foot  apart  in  the  rows  ;  but  if  for  one  year  only, 
the  rows  for  the  smaller-growing  varieties  may  be 
\k  foot  apart,  and  the  plants  1  foot  apart.  The 
stronger  growers  should  stand  1.1  foot  apart  each 
way.  The  mass  of  roots  and  soil  must  not  be  broken, 
but  the  soil,  if  in  pots,  should  be  well  moistened 
before  planting,  or  if  they  are  lifted  from  the  ground, 
the  latter  should  be  afforded  water  twenty-four 
hours  previously.  Make  the  soil  firm  about  the  roots 
with  a  wooden  rammer,  an  operation  specially  re- 
quired in  dry  weather.  An  occasional  application  of 
water  may  be  needed  till  the  plants  establish  them- 
selves, and  attention  paid  to  the  removal  of  runners 
as  soon  as  they  appear.  The  following  are  good 
varieties  for  general  purposes,  in  their  order  of 
ripening  ;  the  best  are  marked  with  a  *  :  —  Lax- 
ton's  No.  1,  'Royal  Sovereign,  *Vicomtesse  Hericart 
du  Thury,  'President,  *Mentmore,  "British  Queen, 
*Dr.  Hogg,  *Quntou  Park,  *Richard  Gilbert  (Car- 
micbael),  'Queen  of  Denmark  (Carmiehael), 
*\Vaterloo,  Veitch's  Perfection,  and  Latest-ot-All. 
Strawberries  vary  in  their  growth  and  bearing  capa- 
city, according  to  soil  and  climate,  and  fresh  varieties 
should  'be  tested  on  a  small  scale  the  first  season. 
British  Queen  is  a  bad  grower  in  some  soils,  but  Dr. 
Hogg  resembles  it  in  many  ways,  aud  will  succeed 
in  most  kinds  of  soil.  [Gardeners  should  not  omit 
to  give  a  trial  to  Veitch's  Prolific,  figured  in 
p.  78.  Ed  ] 

Old  Strawberry-beds. —  Any  of  these  which  are 
going  to  be  ret  lined  should  be  treed  from  all  runners 
not  required  for  planting,  with  the  mulching 
and  decaying  foliage,  but  the  fresh,  healthy  leaves 
should  not  be  removed.  All  rooted  runners  should 
be  lifted  intact,  and  only  original  stools  allowed  to 
remain.  After  the  beds  are  cleaned,  the  ground 
should  be  well  stirred  with  Dutoh-hoes,  so  as  to 
hinder  the  evaporation  of  moisture. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   W.  Messenger,  Gardener  to  C.   H..  Berners,  Esq., 
W-oolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — Pliuta  intendid  for  autumu 
and  winter  flowering  should  be  making  considerable 
progress,  affording  them  manure-water,  and  oeca- 
sioaally  soot-water  in  a  clear  state,  when  the  plants 
have  filled  the  flower-pots  with  roots.  Very  strong 
growths  may  be  removed,  and  employed  as  cuttings, 
striking  these'either  outdoors  or  in  a  cold  frame.  Such 
early-struck  plauts  will  bloom  in  May,  June,  and  July 
next.     Remove  all  flowers  and  decaying  foliage. 

Riehardias. — Although  Richardias  may  be  planted 
outside,  and  they  are  then  supposed  to  require  but  little 
attention  before  lifting  them,  if  robust  plants  are 
wishod  for,  it  is  prudent  to  assist  them,  particularly 
if  the  weather  is  very  dry  and  warm,  with  a  few 
thorough  applications  of  water,  and  a  damping  over- 
head in  the  evening.  If  spathes  appear  on  the 
plants,  remove  them,  also  decaying  foliage. 

Kalosanihes  or  Crassulat. — At  the  present  season 
the  bright-flowering  and  fragrant  Kalosanthes  coccinea 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants,  and  to  enhance  the 
brightness  of  their  colour,  the  flowers  should  be  allowed 
to  open  out-of-doors,  aud  the  plants  then  be  put  under 
glass.  Cuttings  may  be  made  from  ripe  growths  about 
5  or  6  inches  long,  taken  after  flowering  is  past.  The 
leaves  for  a  space  of  1  inch  may  be  removed,  and  the 
cuttings  inserted,  to  the  number  of  either  five 
round  tho  side  of  a  I8-pot,  or  three  in  a  largo  60, 
employing  loam  and  plenty  of  sand,  plunging  the  pots 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  keeping  them  close  and  shaded 
till  a  sufficient  quantity  of  roots  are  made,  when  the 
pots  may  be  stood  on  a  shelf  in  a  greenhouse.  The 
plants  which  have  flowered  should  have  the  flowering- 
stems  removed  in  part,  and  be  stood  out-of-doors  till 
the  colour  of  tbe  rind  indicates  maturity,  wheu  they 
should  bo  laid  on  their  sides,  but  the  soil  not  allowed 
to  become  dust-dry,  or  the  foliage  on  the  lower- 
part  of  the  stems  will  die  off,  giving  the  plauts  a 
naked  appearance  next  year. 

Campanula  pi/ramidalis. — Seedlings  which  may 
have  been  pricked  into  pans,  will  be  large  enough  to 
transfer  into  1  or  5-inch  pots,  and  a  fairly  rich  soil. 
When  potted  and  afforded  water,  place  them  out-of- 
doors  on  a  floor  of  coal-ashes.  The  smaller  plants 
may  be  planted  outdoors,  at  1  foot  apart,  for  lifting 
and  potting  in  the  spring,  and  making  a  succession 
of  floweriDg-plants  to  those  grown  in  pots. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathfleldsaye,  Hants. 

Out-of-doors  Tomatos.—Aa  in  this  country  the 
fruits  on  Tomato  plants  should  be  as  con  pletely 
exposed  to  the  sun  as  possible,  the  lateral  shoots  of 
the  plants  should  be  removed  whilst  still  quite  small, 
and  the  leaves  themselves  reduced  in  size  if  they  are 
.not  cut  off.  When  the  plants  have  set  the  desired  num- 
ber of  fruits,  pinch  out  the  leading  point  and  suppress 
every  lateral.  The  Tomato  plant  requires  abundance  of 
water  at  the  root  in  dry  weather,  and  the  fruits  being 
subject  to  cracking  if  the  affording  of  water  has  been 
overlooked,  and  then  heavy  rains  fall,  or  a  great 
quantity  of  water  is  afforded.  Moreover  dryness 
causes  the  blooms  to  fall  without  setting. 

Late  Peas.—  The  later  sowings  of  Peas  will  be 
beni  fited  by  frequent  applications  of  water,  and  by 
"iving  a  mulching  on  both  sides  of  the  rows.  Place 
more  sticks  to  the  late  Peas  than  early  one?,  it  will 
shade  them  a  little  from  strong  sunshine,  as  well  as 
enable  the  bine  to  stand  against  autumnal  gales. 

Laying  down  Sprina-soion  Onions.— Should  the 
plants  appear  exhausted,  afford  the  land  weak  liquid- 
manure  and  clean  the  bed  of  weeds,  then  lay  the  tops 
down,  doing  this  by  hand,  just  bending  the  stems 
above  bulbs  and  no  more.  Time  may  be  saved  if  the 
quantity  is  large  by  pressing  down  the  tops  with  the 
back  of  a  hay-rake.  It  is  a  benefit  to  the  plants,  as 
growth  is  checked,  and  the  bulbs  rapidly  increase  in 
size. 

Cauliflowers.— Afford  water  abundantly  to  planta- 
tions in  order  to  avoid  a  check  to  the  plauts,  mould- 
up  finally  the  stems  of  plauts  that  have  reached 
15  inches  in  height.  Clubbed  plauts  should  be 
carefully  drawn  up  and  burned  forthwith.  Do  not 
omit  to  break  down  a  lew  of  the  inner  lenves  over 
such  as  show  the  curd,  so  as  to  preserve  their 
whiteness,  or  to  out  th-m  whilst  still  in  fiuo 
condition. 

Blmbarb.—  The  j-resent  is  a  suitable  time  to  take 
stalks   for;  preserving   purposes  ;  also   to  [determine 
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which  of  the  stools  are  going  to  be  forced  this  year. 
Remove  as  many  B'alks  as  will  not  cause  too  great  a 
check,  leaving  a  sufficient  Lumber  to  enable  the 
crowns  to  perfect  themselves  ;  and  afford  plenty  of 
water  at  the  root,  but  no  liquid-manure  at  this  season, 
as  the  aim  should  be  early  maturity  of  the  orowns  of 
such  as  will  be  forced. 

Scahtlc.  —  Keep  the  plantations  freo  from  weeds, 
remove  flower-heads,  aud  afford  weak  liqald-manure 
copiously  once  or  twice.  Tho  plaut  responds  quickly 
to  liberal  treatment,  and  especially  in  warm,  dry 
weather. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford. 

The  Carnation  and  Picolcc.  —  Continuing  my 
remarks  in  last  week's  calendar,  1  enumerate  a  few 
varieties  which  are  acquisitions  as  bod  or  border 
flowers  :  Beudigo,  llowors  well  formed,  held  erect  on 
stout  footstalks,  colour  bluish-purple,  the  habit  good, 
and  growth  vigorous;  Cowslip  is  a  jellow  ground 
Picotee,  edge  bright  rose,  with  a  good  calyx  aud 
strong  growth  ;  lluko  of  Orleans,  a  deep  shade  of 
yellow,  large  flowers  and  a  good  grower  ;  Eldorado, 
bright  yellow  flowers  edged  and  marked  with  bright 
red,  large  flowers,  habit  vigorous,  the  hest  of  its 
colours.  Golden  Eagle,  a  bright  goldtn  yellow  flow,  r, 
marked  bright  red,  good  form,  and  large  ;  Marigold, 
bright  orange,  shaded  with  a;  ricot,  marbled  carmine, 
the  plaut  is  a  good  grower,  and  a  continuous  bloomer; 
Miss  Audrey  Campbell,  yello**,  large  flowers,  and 
an  abundant  bloomer.  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  probably 
the  largest  of  the  white  Carnations,  the  white  very 
clear,  and  the  plant  a  good  doer  ;  Nabob,  flowers 
orange-buff,  not  very  large,  a  good  calyx,  excellent 
habit,  aud  a  very  free  bloomer;  Mrs.  (lordon,  a  clear 
yellow  flower,  margined  with  pale  rose — a  well- 
formed  flower,  very  distinct,  a  robust  grower,  aud 
free  ;  President  Carnot,  a  large  yellow-ground  fancy, 
heavily  edged  with  scarlet;  Chameleon,  fancy,  with 
heliotrope-coloured  ground,  flaked  with  pink — a 
taking  Mower  of  a  singular  colour;  Duchess  of  Port- 
land, white  fancy,  pencilled  and  edged  with  pink — a 
large  flower,  fragrant,  and  a  free  blo.imer  ;  Edith 
Ladenham,  white,  of  a  large  size,  and  very  pretty 
veining  ;  Greist,  pale  apricot,  with  blue  markings  — a 
novel  and  fascinating  colour,  of  good  habit,  an 
abundant  bloomer,  and  vigorous  ;  Maid  Marian,  pale 
pink  flowers,  which  change  to  white  as  it  ages — flowers 
of  middle  size  ;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Clark,  an  immense  large 
flower  with  fringed  petals,  deliciously  scented  ;  Pa- 
radox, bright  scarlet  flowers  of  good  habit,  will 
eventually  supersede  many  of  the  old  varieties  of  its 
colour  ;  Sweetheart,  flowers  of  a|  rieot  yellow,  a 
fancy,  flaked  and  edged  with  carmine,  a  large  flower 
with  a  caljx  which  does  not  burst — an  effective 
variety.  There  are  many  others  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, which  are  a«  good  as  Eorue  of  these  I  have  named, 
but  which  I  have  not  as  yet  tested  out-of-doors. 

Bedding  Plants. — The  great  heat  and  drying  winds 
have  dried  up  the  turfaco  moisture,  aud  leudered 
heavy  applications  of  water  very  necessary  in  south 
eountry  gardens,  and  f or  tuna!  e  is  Iho  gardener  who 
possesses  a  sufficient  water  supply.  If  the  water 
fails  or  is  short  do  not  afford  driblets,  as  doing  so 
does  more  harm  than  good,  but  let  them  take  their 
chance,  and  keep  the  surface  of  the  beds  not  covered 
with  foliage  frequently  stirred,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
evapt  ration  of  moisture;  the  roots  will  descend, 
attracted  by  the  dampness  in  the  subsoil,  and  they 
will  then  find  enough  to  prevent  flagging.  If 
Cannas  are  grown,  water  should,  if  possible,  be 
found  for  them,  and  a  mulch  of  short-dung  or  half- 
rotted  tree-leaves,  two  inches  thick, laid  over  the  roots. 
The  same  advice  holds  good  of  Tobaccos,  Wigandias, 
Solanums,  and  other  large-leaved  subtrop:cals. 

Carpet-bedding  Plants  must  be  frequently  regulated, 
and  the  points  of  the  Bhoot&  nipped  out,  and  the 
patterns  kept  sharply  defined. 

Dahlia?,  which  are  now  beginning  to  show  flowers, 
benefit  from  frequent  applications  of  weak  liquid- 
manure,  making  a  broad,  shallow,  basin-like  depression 
round  each.  All  weak  and  superfluous  shoots  should 
be  removed,  and  plants  rigidly  kept  to  one  stem. 
Gladiolus  should  also  be  afforded  liquid-manure  occa- 
sionally, and  the  soil  about  the  plants  stirred  fre- 
quently. Fasten  the  stems  of  I. ilium  auratum  to 
stout  neat  stakes,  and  apply  liquid-manure.  If  water 
can  be  spared  for  the  herbaceous  perennial  border, 
the  plants  will  remain  in  good  bloom  for  a  longer 
period  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  This 
border  will  require  considerable  attention  in  the 
removal  of  seed-vessels,  spent  flowers,  and  in  making 


the  plants  secure  against  the  wind.  If  Wallflower, 
Myosotis,  and  Silene  pendula  seeds  be  not  sown,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  getting  it  done.  Sow  broadcast 
on  a  well-prepared  piece  of  laud,  covering  the  seeds 
with  flue  soil,  aud  keep  it  moist. 


THE    APIARY. 


By  Bxpi  ii. 
(Continued  from  p.  49.) 
Now  if  the  harvest  is  Basswood,  commencing  to 
bloom,  say,  July  7,  the  egg  for  our  labourers  should 
be  laid  on  or  before  Juue  1.  But  how  shall  we  S(  euro 
the  laying  of  the  eggs  just  when  we  waut  thorn  ' 
There  are  several  ways  of  doing  it,  such  as  feeding 
the  bees  with  thin  sweets  when  you  wish  the  queen  to 
lay  more  prolifiely,  giving  joung  bees  from  other 
colonies  that  will  feed  the  qu'eeu  with  a  larger  amount 
of  egg-producing  food,  &c  ,  but  I  will  here  speak  only 
of  the  plau  thai  has  proved  most  successful  in  my 
hands,  with  the  least  drawback  of  any  I  have  ever 
used.  About  May  10  to  20,  according  to  tho 
weather  (if  warm  or  an  early  season,  the  10th  ;  if 
cool,  or  a  late  season,  then  the  20th),  I  commence  to 
do  what  is  known  ss  "spreading  the  brood,"  which 
is  simply  reversing  the  brood-nest  at  this  time, 
putting  the  combs  having  the  least  brood  in  them 
from  the  outside  to  the  centre,  and  those  having  the 
most  brood  on  the  outside.  This  stimulates  the 
queen  to  fill  these  rearles",  broudless  combs 
with  egg<  clear  down  to  the  bottom  aud  mt 
at  the  sides,  liying  twico  the  eggs  she  had 
I  ceu  during  thedajs  just  past.  In  a  week  or  so 
the  combs  of  eggs  and  larv;e  are  spread  apart,  and  a 
frame  of  comb  having  honey  in  it  set  between  them. 
The  removing  this  honey  causes  great  activity  ;  the 
queeu  is  fed  abundantly,  and  the  comb  is  filled  with 
eggs  in  a  "twinkling."  If  the  colony  is  strong  in 
bee3,  and  we  have  tho  combs  of  honey  on  hand,  two 
combs  can  be  set  in  at  this  time.  In  a  few  dajs 
more  the  brood  is  reversed  agaiD,  soon  after  which 
the  brood  is  likely  to  fill  every  comb  except  the  two 
outside  one=,  and  these  will  soon  be  admitted  into 
the  brood  circle.  This  plan  of  manipulation  causes 
the  queen  to  fill  the  cells  much  more  quickly  with 
eggs  than  she  would  otherwise  have  done,  and  thus 
many  valuable  bees  are  gained,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
multitude  of  labourers  at  the  light  time;  and,  as  I 
have  often  proved  (by  manipulating  one  row  of  hives 
in  the  yard,  leaving  another  row  untouched),  nearly 
twice  as  many  as  there  would  have  bsen  had  the  bees 
been  allowed  to  take  their  own  course.  In  this  way 
the  best  possible  results  in  honey  are  secured,  anel  I 
would  advise  any  beginner  to  familiarise  himself  with 
this  method. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the   Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House,  Herts. 

Cucumbers  for  Frames. — Youug  Cucumber  plants, 
raised  from  seeds  sown  about  a  mouth  pgo,aspreviously 
advised,  may  now  be  planted  upon  small  mounds  of 
light,  rich  soil,  consisting  of  three  parti  light  loam 
aud  one  ]  art  old  Mushroom- bed  manur.".  As  soon 
as  planted,  place  a  stick  to  each  of  the  plants,  and 
secure  them  from  accidental  injury.  They  will  need 
to  be  soaked  at  the  rout  with  tepid  water,  and  should 
be  shaded  for  a  few  days  from  bright  sun.  These 
plants  will  hear  fruits  in  succession  to  those  in  yield 
at  the  present  time.  To  furnish  plants  for  wintir 
fruiting,  seeds  should  be  sown  or  cuttings  struck  at 
OE03.  Select  those  varieties  that  are  known  to 
be  free-bearing,  and  good  winter  fruiters,  such  as 
Rollissons  Telegraph.  If  any  plants  have  been 
bearing  throughout  the  season,  and  are  required  to  do 
so  further,  it  will  be  well  to  give  them  another  top 
dressing,  of  about  2  inches  deep,  using  the  same  com- 
post as  before.  Examine  them  frequently,  and 
remove  somo  of  the  old  bine  and  leaves,  and  stop  the 
young  shoots  after  the  third  pair  of  leaves  to  prevent 
over-crowding.  Continue  to  afford  copious  supplies  of 
water  at  the  root  as  frequently  as  may  be  necessary. 
Syringe  the  plants  several  times  each  day,  and  close 
the  house  early  in  the  afternoon,  thus  making  the 
best  use  of  the  sun  heat,  and  rendering  lees  fire  heat 
sufficient. 

Melons. — Plants  now  in  flower  will  need  to  be  gone 
over  each  day  at  noon,  with  a  view  to  impregnation 
of  the  blooms-.  Maintain  a  rather  dry  atmosphere, 
and  an  appreciable  degree  of  warmth  in  the  hot- 
water  pipes  in  dull  weather.  The  roots  should  be 
kept  on  the  dry  side  for  the  time  being,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  as  to  cause  the  plants  to  suffer. 
A  warm  growing  atmosphere  is  essential  to  plants 
with   fruits   now    swelling,    and    a     liberal    syring- 


ing at  closing  time  may  be  given  upon  fine  days. 
Should  the  weather  be  dull,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
damp  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  the  floor  of  the 
house.  Stop  the  lateral  growths  frequently,  and 
afford  root- waterings  before  the  soil  has  become  too  dry. 
Syringing  should  cease  when  the  fruit  has  commenced 
to  colour,  aud  at  the  same  time  less  moisturo  will  be 
sufficieut.  Fruiting-plauts  in  frames,  provided  the 
soil  rests  upon  hot  beds,  do  not  require  so  much 
water.  The  surface  soil  may  be  permitted  to  become 
quite  dry  before  water  is  afforded,  and  the  last  timo 
should  be  a  few  days  before  the  fruits  will  show 
colour.  Success  in  Melon-culture  iu  frames  depends 
much  on  the  making  the  most  of  sun-heat,  by  closiug 
early  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  same  time  damping  the 
foliage  and  the  side  of  the  frames  by  means  of  a 
syringe  ;  two  o'clock  beiug  not  too  early,  on  tho 
brightest  of  days.  Should  black  Aphis  appear, 
fumigate  with  Richards'  XL-All. 

Tvmatos  for  Winter  Use. — The  plants  may  now  bo 
potted  into  their  fruiting-pots,  such  as  24's  or  16's. 
A  compost  I  have  used  for  several  years  for  Tonntos 
in  pots  consists  of  6  parts  loam,  1  of  loaf-mould,  ami 

1  of  burned  earth,  or  old  mortar-rubble.  Use  clean 
pots,  and  if  these  are  new  soak  them  in  water  for  a 
few   minutes  beforehand.      Provide  a  depth  of  about 

2  inche?  crocks  for  drainage,  and  cover  this  with  a 
thin  layer  of  moss,  or  the  rougher  and  more  fibrous 
parts  of  the  soil.  Pot  firmly  with  a  rammer,  and  s'  e 
that  the  soil  is  moderately  moist  before  use.  After 
potting  place  a  stick  to  each  plaut,  afford  a  gentle 
watering,  and'for  a  few  days  shade  the  plauts  from  tho 
sun.  In  order  to  obtain  a  sturdy,  short-jointed 
growth,  keep  them  iu  a  light  airy  situation  near  to 
the  glass;  fire  heat  beiug  required  only  at  present 
during  dull,  damp  weather.  Maintain  a  somewhat 
dry  atmosphere,  aud  remove  side-shoots  as  they 
appear. 


The  Weather. 


[The  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  ol 
temperature  above  or  below  423  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  D.iy 
degrees— a  "Day-degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  houra.] 
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The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following : — 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat-producing  Districts— 
1,  Scotland,  B. ;  2,  England,  N.E.  ;  3,  England,  E.  ; 
4,  Midland  Counties  ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Principal  Grazing,  dtc,  Districts  —  6,  Scotland.  W. ; 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W.  ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 
10,  Ireland,  S.  ;  *  Channel  Islands. 


THE    PAST    WEEK. 

The  following  .summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands  for  the  week  ending  July  23,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

"The  weather  during  this  period  was  somewhat  less  settled 
than  that  of  the  week  immediately  preceding  it  ;  a  good  deal 
of  cloud  prevailed  at  times,  and  rain  was  occasionally  experi- 
enced in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thunderstorms  occurred 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland  and  central  England  on  Friday,  the 
accompanying  rainfall  being  exceptionally  heavy  in  portions 
of  our  north  '  Midland  Counties,' 
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"The  temperature  was  again  Brightly  above  the  mean  in 
most  districts,  but  just  equalled  it  in  '  England,  N.E.  and  E.' 
and  in  '  Scotland,  W.,'  and  was  a  little  below  it  in  '  Scot- 
land, N.  and  E.'  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were  recorded 
either  on  the  17th  or  ISth  over  England,  but  later  in  the 
week  in  Ireland  and  Scotland;  they  ranged  f  r..  m  82  in 
'  England,  S.,'  and  from  79°  in  '  Ireland,  N..'  to  7ba  in 
'England  N.W.'  and  'Ireland,  S.,'  to  72°  in  '  Scotland,  N.,' 
and  to  70  in  'Scotland,  W.'  The  lowest  of  tbe  minima, 
which  were  mostly  recorded  about  the  middle  of  the  week, 
ranged  from  33"  in  'Scotland,  E.,'  86°  in  '  England,  N.E./ 
and  28°  in  'Scotland,  N.,'  to  47°  in  'England,  S.W.,'  52°  in 
'  Ireland,  S  ,'  and  54°  iu  the  '  Channel  Islinds.' 

"The  rainfall  was  less  than  the  mean  in  all  district?.  In 
the  south  and  east  of  England  the  fall  was  very  slight,  but 
at  York  and  Bawtry  the  amounts  recorded  during  the 
thunderstorm  noted  above  were  1*57  and  2*15  inches 
respectively. 

"The  bright  sunshine  was  less  than  the  mean  in  nearly  all 
districts,  but  rather  above  it  in  'Scotland,  N.  and  E.'  The 
percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  44  in  the 
1  Channel  Islands,"  and  3S  in  '  England,  S  ,'  to  23  in  'Ireland, 
S  ,'  and  to  20  in  '  Ireland,  N.'  " 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
.  d.  s.  d. 


Arums,    12    blooms 
Carnations,  pr.  doz. 

blooms     

Eucharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms     

Gladioli,  white,  doz. 

sprays      

Lilium  Harrisi,  per 

doz^-n  blooms    ... 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  sprays 
Maidenhair     Fern , 

per  12  bunches ... 
Mignonette,  per  12 

bunches  


Majujjs. 

COVENT  QARDEN,   JULY  28. 


Plants  in  Pots.— Aver 
d,  s.  d. 
0-12  0 
0-30  0 
0-15  0 
0-7  0 
0-4  0 
0-24  0 


Adiantums,  p.  doz,  4 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  12 

—  specimen,  each  5 
Calceolaria,  per  doz,  5 
C"leus,  per  duz.  ...  3 
Crassula,  per  doz...  12 
Dracaenas,  each    ...     1 

—  various,  p.  doz.  12 
Ericas,  various,  per 

dozen       12 

Evergreen    shrubs, 

in  variety,  p.  doz.    6 
Ferns,    tmall,     per 
dozen    ..        ...     1 

—  various -.,  p.  doz.  5 
Ficus  elastica,  each    1 


0-24  0 

0  30  0 

0-24  0 

0-2  0 
0-12  0 
0-7  6 


age  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d. 
Fuchsias,  per  doz.     6  0- 
Foliage  plants,  per 
dozen       ...         ...  12  0- 

Heliotropes,  p.  doz.    5  0- 
Hydrangea  s,  varioup, 

per  doz 10  0- 

Liliums,      various, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0- 

Marguerites,  p.  doz.  ti  0- 
Mignonette,  p.  doz.  4  0 
Palms,  various,  ea.  2  0- 
—  specimens,  ea.  10  6- 
Pelargoniums,  doz.  12  <'■ 
Khodanthes,  p.  doz.  4  0- 
Scarlets,  per  doz.  3  0- 
Spirseas,  per  dozen    t>  0 


Fruit.-  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


Apricots,  box,  doz. 

—  baskets 

—  ^-bushel 

—  cases     ... 
Bananas,  bunch   ... 
Cherries,    English, 

May  Duke,  per 
sieve     

—  white    ... 

—  black    ... 

—  Florence 
Currants,        black, 

per  sieve 

—  red        

Figs,  per  dozen    ... 
Grapes,       English, 

Hamburgh,  lb. 

—  Belgian,  per  lb. 

—  Channel    Isles, 
per  lb. 

—  Muscats,  per  lb. 
Greengages,  foreign, 

baskets 

Vegetables. 

Artichokes,   Globe, 

per  doz. 
Beans,  English 

(Dwarf),  lb.    ... 

—  Channel  Islands, 
per  lb. 

sieves 

—  French,  fiats  ... 

—  Broad,  bushel.. 
Beetroots,  new,  per 

dozen       

—  p.  tally  of  GO  ... 
Cabbage,  open,  doz. 

—  opeu,  p.  tally  ... 
Cauliflowers,    Eng- 
lish, per  dozen 

Cress,  doz.  punnets 

Carrots,  New,  bun- 
ches, pe  ■  dozen 

Celery,  now,  bundle 

Cucumbers,  p.  doz. 

Endive,    new,    per 
do?en 

Garlic,  new,  per  lb. 

Horserauish,  foreign 
per  bundle 

Leeks,  new,  dozen 
bunches 

Lettuce,  Cabbage, 
home  -  grown, 
per  doz. 

—  Paris  Cos,  home- 
grown, per  score 

Marrows,         Vege- 
table,  per  dozen 

Mint,  per    dozen 
buncheB  

Mushrooms,  per  lb. 


,•-'.    (/.    S.    (2. 

0  7-  0  S 
2  6-30 
8  0- 
4  0-46 
8  0-10  6 


per 


6  0-90 
4  0-66 

7  0-80 
6  0-10  0 

6  0-86 
4  0-50 
10-20 

1  6    — 

0  7-09 

1  0  — 
3  0-50 


Gooseberries, 
Bieve     . . , 

—  ripe  yellow,  per 
sieve    ... 

—  red,  per  sieve... 
Melons,  each 
Nectarines,  doz.  ... 

—  second   quatity 
Peaches,    per    doz. 

(according      to 
sizej      

—  Second  quality 

—  foreign,  in  box 
of  12     ... 

Pines,  each,  from... 
Raspberries,   dozea 
punnets 

—  tubs,  cwt. 
Strawberries,  Kent, 

pecks  

—  gallons... 

—  punnets,  dozen 


s.  d. 


3  0- 

3  0 

1  r- 

6  0- 

2  0 


s.  d 

■  0  0 

36  0 
7  0 

■18  0 

3  ■  0 
-12  0 

■  6  0 
■10  0 
-84  0 
-18  0 
-  6  0 

■  6  0 

■  9  0 

s.d. 

1  9 

3  6 
3  6 

2) 
12  0 

6  0 


6  0- 
2  0- 

1  2- 
4  0- 

4  0- 
38  0 

2  0- 
1  0 

3  0- 


12  0 
6  0 


1  4 
8  0 


■  5  0 
4)  0 


—Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
!.  d.  s.  d.  I 

|  Onions,  green,  per 
0  9-16  doz  bun.    ... 

1    —    Valencia     and 
0  6    0  8  Oporto,  cases  .. 

—  Portugal 
0  6    —      Parsley,  per  dozen 

4  6-50         bunches  

4  6    5  0     Peas,  bags 

10-1  6      —  Blues,      Harri- 
son's Glory,  pL-r 

10—  bushel 

4  0-50  Potatos,  Channel 
I)  6  —  :  Isles,  Kidneys, 
2  6-30  cwt 

—  Puritans,  the 
2  0-  3  0  '  tiest  Kent,  per 
16    —    i         bushel 

—  Ash  leaf 

—  Kent  Kidneys, 
per  bushel 

—  —  Beauties,  p  r 
cwt 

Radishes,     Round, 
breakfast,     per 
dozen  bunches 
0-  2  6  j         (homegrown)  . 
Salad,  small,  pun- 
0    —             nets,  per  dozen 
Shallots,  new  bun- 
ches, per  dozen... 
9-  1  0    Spinach,  ^-bushel... 
Tomatos,    Englis  h , 
6    -  pur  lb 

—  Chann'l    Isles, 
0-  3  0  '         per  lb 

Turnips,  new  Eug., 
0-  3  ii  per  dozen 

I  0-  1  X  ,  Watercress,  p.  doz. 
bunches 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


5  6 
7  0 


4  0 
4  0- 


3  0 


1  6- 

1  6 

2  0-30 

16-20 
0  4    — 


2  6 
4  0- 


0  4-0  5 
0  8J-0  4 
3  0-40 
0  4-08 


3  0-40 

10-30 
2  0-40 

16-30 

0  S-  1   0 

^0-40 

0  6-10 

4  0-80 


Orchids : — 

Cattleya,  12  bms. 

Odontoglossum 

crispum,  12  bm. 

Pelargoniums,  Bcar- 

lct,  per  12  bun. 

—  per  12  sprays ... 
Roses,  Tea,  per  doz. 

—  yellow  (Pearls), 
per  dozen 

—  pink,  per  dozen 

—  Safrano,  p.  doz. 

—  red,  per  dozen 
Stephanotis,      doz. 

sprays  

Tuberoses,  12  blms. 


2  0-40 
Urchid-bloom  in  variety. 
{Remainder  of  Markets  carried  forward  to  p 


d.  s.  d. 

0-8  0 

0-4  0 

0-5  0 
4-0  6 
6-10 

0-2  0 
0-4  0 
0-  t  0 
6-10 

0-  1  6 
0-  1  6 


Onions,  Egypt.,  bags  5  6 

Potatos. 
Home    grown,    Kent*    and    Bedfordshire,    70s.    to    100s. ; 
Jersey  and  French,  70s   to  90s,  per  ton.  John  Bath,  32  and  34, 
Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

A  Bran  from   Queenslind  :   /.  I).    The  informa- 
tion affjrded  is  insufficient. 
Apple  Diseased  :  S.  W.  P.    The  "blight,"  really  a 
minute  s\  eeies   of  fungus,  should  be  got  rid  of  by 
syringing  the  trees  with  Bordeaux  Mixture.     The 
fruit   should  not  be  used   till   rain  has  fallen   in 
abundance  to  wa  h  the  fruits.     Recipes  for  making 
the  mixture  have  been  often  given  in  these  piges. 
Books  :  A  Young  Subscriber.     The  Tomato  ;  its  Cul- 
ture  and   Uses,   by    VV.  Iggulden,  published   at   12, 
Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  Price  Is. 
—  V.  P.    Handbook  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  and 
Herbaceous  Plants,  by  Decaisne,  Naudin  &  Hemsley, 
published  by  Longmans  &  Co. 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana  vak.  alba  :  J.  R.   We  have 
failed  to  run  the  notice  of  the   plant  down  ;  can 
you  not  give  a  nearer  reference  ? 
Cypripedium   sfkctabile  :     Veritas.    The    plant    is 
hardy.     It  should  be  planted  in  bog-earth  or  peat, 
in  a  naturally  moist  spot  in  the  garden. 
Grapes:  Beginner.     The  berries  are  " shanked "  and 
split,  and  decay  has  set  in.     Nothing  you  can  now 
do  will  save  the  crop.     There  must  bs  s  unething 
much   amiss   with  the   border,  or  the   Vines   are 
suffering  from  previous  over-cropping,  and  doubt- 
less from  mistakes  also   in  the  management   this 
season.      Examine  the  border,   and   if  the   soil   is 
found  to   be   in  a  pasty,  close,  wet  state,  and  few 
healthy   roots   found   therein,    you  may  conclude 
that  only  radical  measures  will   bs  of  any  avail. 
When   you   examine   the  b  rder,    send   us  a    fair 
sample  of  the  sod  and  roots,  and  some  foliage  and 
shoots,  and  we  will  advise  you  furt'aer.     PurcliiBe 
some  work  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine,  as  Mr. 
A.  F.  Barron's  Vines  and    Vine  Culture,   published 
at  Journal  of  Horticulture  Office,  12,  Mitre  Court 
Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  and  study  it  attentively. 
Green-fly   in    Odontoglossum-house  :    Perplexed. 
Vaporise  with  Richards'  XL-All.     It  will  not  hurt 
the  plant?  or  blooms  if  you  fallow  the  directions 
sent  with  the  stuff. 
Hollyhock   Leaves   Disfigured  :   A.,  Nottingham. 
The  rustiness  is  due  to  evaporatien  of   moisture 
from  the  surface  of  the  leives.     There  is  no  traca 
of  fungous  or  infect  pest  at  present. 
LiWN  Tennis  Maxoal  :  H.  White.  Wedonotsupply 
the  manual  :  apply  to  Mr.  Upcotfc  Gill,  171,  Ssrand, 
W.C. 
Names  of  Plants:    Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issu",  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following    number.  —  A.    J.    L.     Iris    Gulden- 
.-!,'■  In  in  i.    ./.   G.   Baker.  —  W.   Young.    1,    Laelia 
crispa  ;   2  and  3,  varieties   of   Coleus,    which  we 
cannot    na  ne    (consult    some    nurseryman     who 
gro  vb   them)  ;     4,    Campanula     isophylla,    white 
variety;  5,  Campanula  isophylla;  6,  quite  impos- 
sible to  name   the   Carnation. — H.    R.    G.     1,  an 
immature  form  of  Pteris  aquilina  ;  2,  Polypodium 
vulgare ;    3,    Hieracium   sabau  lum  ;    4,  Serratula 
tmctoria  ;  5,  Lotus  corniculatus  ;  0,  Alisma  Plan- 
tago  ;  7,  Hypericum  pulchrum. — C.  B.     1,  Hedy- 
sarutn   coronarium  ;    2,    Ligu.strum   lucidum ;    3, 
Lychnis  ch-iiceionicr ;    4,  Ceutranthus  ruber  ;  5, 
Achillea    Millefolium,    rose-coloured   variety  ;    (i, 
Jasmioum   floribundam.— S.    W.    P.      Hypericum 
Andnsre  num. — Rosa.     1,   Arrhenatheram   avena- 
ceum  ;    2,   Eragrostis   supsrba ;    3,   Eragroatis   fili- 
formis. — J.  Mai/.     Bromussecalious  var.  velutinus. 
— C.  A.  11.     I,    Campauula   urticifdia  ;    2,   Cam- 
panula  urticifblia  alba  ;    3,    Borago  officinalis  ;  4, 
Hieracium  aurantiacum  ;  5,  D.placus  gluti.iosa  ;  6, 
Daphne  Mtzereum. — /.  11.  P.  1,  Veronica  Audcrsoni 
variegata  ;  2,  Choisya  ternata  ;  3,  Acer  Schwedleri  ; 
4,   Acer   platanoides. — J.    C.    Urnithogalum    arabi- 
cum. — E.  S.  R.     1,   Oenothera   Youngi  ;  2,   Salvia 


bicolor  ;    3,   Iris  fectidissima ;    4,  Galium  verum  ; 
5,  Eugenia  myrtifolia  ;  6,  Fuchsia  corymbiflora. 
Narcissus  :  C.  H.  W.     Two  single  flowered — Grand 
Monarch,      white,    with    yellow    cup,     and    Her 
Mij  ?sty,     pure     white.       These    are    Polyanthus 
varieties        Two    double-flowered — Early    double 
It  >min,  white,  an  1  N,  odorus  minor  plenus,  golden- 
jellow. 
Peaches:  C.  II .  The  splitting  of  Peaches  is  generally 
caused   by   excessive  watering  after  a     period  of 
drought. 
Pollarding    Trees  :    G.    R.    M.     The    following 
species   may  be   pollarded: — Carpinus   in   variety 
Hornbeam,  Acer  (of  Japanese   species  wo  have  no 
experience),  and  the  more  effective  are   pennsyl- 
vanicum,    platanoides    in    variety,    rubrum,    tar- 
tiricum,    colchicum    rubrum     and    fraxinifolium 
(Negundo  and  N.   variegatum),   .Esculus,    Horse- 
Chestnut,    but   it  does  not  live  to  a   great  age  if 
pollarded  ;     Celtis,     Fraxinus     excelsior,      Moras 
(Mulberry),  Quercus  of  all  species,  Salix,  Tilia,  all 
species.     Pollarding  is  best  done  at  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  and  whilst  the  trees  are  under  twenty  years 
old,  although  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  age. 
However,   in   young   trees   decapitation    leaves    a 
comparatively   small  wound   to  beal  over,   which 
is  not  the  case  in  large  trees. 
Quitting  Service  :  C.  H.  W.  The  agreement  being 
for  twelve  months,  the  labourer  leaving  before  the 
expiration  of  the  year,  forfeits  his   bonus  of   £2. 
You  cannot  force   him    to   stay  if  he   desires  to 
leave  the  service,  unless  you  take  action,  and  wo 
doubt  if  you  would  be  successful. 
Roses  for  Greenhouse  Walls  :    A.  J.  L.      You 
might   add    W.    Allan   Richardson   and  Catherine 
Mermet,  or  the  climbing  Devoniensis. 
SnADiNG  for  Glasshouse  :    Perplexed.     Coat  with 
sour  milk  ;  to  make  it  more  opaque,  you  may  add 
a  little  whiting. 
Spraying  Tomato-plants  with  Sulphide  of  Potas- 
sium and   Water  :  Tollcsburij,  At  any  time  after 
the  crop  of  fruit  is  set,  choosing  a  dull  but  not  wet 
day,  and  preferably  in  the  evening. 
Stake    for   Securing  Carnation  Stems  :    Captain 
Wcdker.     Most  florists  and  horticultural  sundries, 
men  keep  them  for  sile. 
Strawberries  Bitten  off    and    Laid  in  Heaps  : 
J.  S.  The  mice  are  the  delinquents,  and  you  should 
clear  them  off,  if  possible,  early  in  the  year.     But 
they  do  not  always  perform  such  pranks. 
Tomatos,  &0. :  'Bus.     It  is  quite  easy  to  grow  Tomato  s 
in  flower-pots,  and  no  doubt  that  you  can  do  so 
successfully  in  the  glasshouse  hitheito  made  use 
of  ;  but  why  not  incorporate  a  good  quantity  of 
fresh    loam,    lime-rubbish,   and   charred   soil,    re- 
moving as  much  of  the  old  staple,  and  continue  to 
plant-out !     It  gives   better  returns,    and   is   less 
costly  in  every  way.     You  might  make  a  beginning 
with  the  cultivation  of  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Grapes, 
Strawberries,  which  if  got  into  the  market  early, 
secure  remunerative  prices.     The  following  kinds 
of  flowers  pay  to  grow,  viz.  : — Eucharis  in  variety, 
Roses,    bleached   Lilac,    Odontoglossum    crispum 
Cattleya   labiata,   and    other   species   of   Orchids, 
Ferns,     Smilax,      Primulas,      Stephanotis,    &c.  ; 
Bouvardias,     zonal      Pelargoniums,     and     many 
more,    as    cut-blooms   and   as  plants,   mostly  the 
former. — J.    P.    A.     The    "sleepy   disease,"    con- 
cerning  which   si   much   has   been    said   in    the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle.       There   is  no  cure.       Burn 
the  plants. 
Tomatos  Going  Off  :  J.Smith.  Insufficient  material. 
Can   you  not  send  leaves  and   portion   of  stirn. 
The  roots  were  not  affected  by  eel-worms  ;  and  the 
disease  may  be   induced  by  excess  of    moisture  in 
the  air,  and  at  the   root.     The  plant  is  a  native 
of  a  country  whicli  has  a  meagre  rainfall. 
Vines  :    R.  K.     The  leaves  are  suffering  from  the 
so-called  "browning"  di-ease.     Cut  off  the  worst 
and  burn,  and  dress  the   foliage  with  sulphide  of 
potassium,  J  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  warm  rainwater. 
Worthing  Rating  Case  :   J.  H.   There  have  been 
cjses  recently  decided,  in  a  sense  opposed  to  the 
judge's  decision,  arrived  at  on  tho  occasion  of  this 
test  case   being  carriel  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  as 
reported  in  our  columns,  p.  676,  vol.  i.,  1887. 

Communications  Received. — C.  T.  D.  — A.  M.  M. — (larton. 
Junior. — F.  l-'airbairn  &  W.  B  Upjohn,  received  too  late  for 
insertion. —  P.  E.— W.  S.,  Ghent. — M.  Cogniaux,  Verviers. — 
M.  Heron.— E.W.—R.  U.  B.— J.  Hummer,  Sydney.— A.  D.— 
G.  11.  -G.  B.  M.—  W.  S.-Wild  Rose.—  H.  &.— C.  Sharpe  & 
Co,  Ltd.— E.  0.— Merryweather  &  Sons,  Ltd.— A.  It.— 
A.  II.  It.  T.  1''.  (wecannot  Kivo  the  prize-list  now). — II.  M. 
— W.  T.  loogOOd.— C.  T.  0  —  G.  M.  -A.  Butcher.— Miss 
J.  K.  T .—  An  Old  Reader. 

Photookaphs,  Specimen*,  &e  ,  Received  with  Thanks.— 
4.  Cogniaux,  Verviejs.  — B.  Scaplehorn. — W.  Swan. 
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perhaps,  more  Bowers  to  give  us  thau  any 
other  mouth  in  the  year,  yet  the  garden  has 
passed  its  time  of  greatest  interest.  When  tho 
hedges  had  little  but  earth  and  grass1  and 
leafless  twigs  to  show  us,  our  Crocuses  and 
Snowdrops  had  a  value  beyond  estimation. 
Steadily,  month  by  month,  tho  garden  display 
has  been  continuously  increasing  in  splendour 
and  amplitude.  After  the  first  glory  of  the 
Roses  has  waned,  however,  a  general  feeling  of 
the  "beginning  of  the  end"  seems  to  dawn 
on  the  garden.  At  the  end  of  June  the  rtal 
feature  of  the  pageant — the  royal  carriage  of  tho 
procession — seems  to  pass  before  our  eyes,  and 
though  equal  or  greater  beauty  or  splendour 
may  be  yet  to  follow,  our  enthusiasm  can  but 
be  on  the  ebb.  Moreover,  we  are  not  so 
dependent  on  our  gardens  for  beautiful  flowers 
now  that  we  may  find  flowers  everywhere — 
hedges  fragrant  with  the  "  sbote  Wodebynde," 
to  wans  purple  with  "  bees-alluiing  Thime,"  and 
yellowing  corn-fields  blotched  with  scarlet. 
The  weather,  also,  is  far  too  hot  and  oppressive 
for  enthusiasm,  and  we  feel  that  the  shade  of 
trees,  "  a  fla9k  of  wine,  a  book  of  verse,"  and  a 
fellow  idler,  are  more  according  to  the  month's 
temperament  than  active  gardening. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  is  it  obvious  that  "a 
garden  without  trees  scarcely  deserves  to  be 
called  a  garden."  Shade  at  any  price  is  wanted, 
and  I  note  with  gladness  the  progress  my  trees 
are  making.  These  are,  with  the  exception  of 
a  Chestnut,  all  fruit  trees ;  and  I  know  of  few 
more  beautiful  sights  than  a  Crab  or  Pippin  in 
bloom  or  fruit.  If  I  can  find  room  in  tho 
autumn,  I  mean  to  plant  a  Medlar  and  a 
Mulberry- tree.  Of  the  former,  Canon  E  la- 
combe  says  : — "  I  never  saw  a  Medlar  that  was 
not  of  a  beautiful  shape,  and  it  makes  a  more 
natural  tent  or  arbour  than  any  other  treo." 
That  surely  describes  a  "  real  want"  in  July. 

Though  shade  is  so  important  to  our  pleasure, 
we  must  try  to  maintain  some  open  ground, 
and  this  is  essential  if  we  would  grow  "the 
fairett  flowers  of  the  season."  In  many  ways, 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  garden  flowers,  full 
of  associations,  yielding  sweetest  scent  of 
"summer  spice,"  and  of  lovely  and  defiuito 
colours,  the  Carnation  has  long  been  a  uni- 
versal favourite.  It  is  to  be  counted  to  our 
good  fortune  that  thote  florists  — professional 
and  amateur — who  are  now  woiking  hardest  at 
tho  production  of  new  vaiieties  of  Carnations, 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  give  us  kinds  for  the 
decoration  of  the  garden,  as  well  as  specimens 
to  figure  on  the  show-benches.  The  habit  of 
the  plant  is  receiving  attention  equally  with 
the  character  of  the  blooms.  A  really  suc- 
cessful bed  of  Carnations  must  contain  no  weak 
growers,  or  half  the  beauty  of  the  bed  will  be 
gone;     abuudant    foliage     should    coyer^the 


ground  allowed  between  the  plants.  It  must 
contain  only  plants  which  carry  their  flowers 
erect,  or  it  will  give  us  meroly  a  picture  of  a 
bundlo  of  sticks  and  raffia  (of  course,  an  occa- 
sional stake  is  generally  required,  in  which 
case  it  should  be  as  little  obvious  as  may  bo) ; 
thero  must  be  no  habitual  pod  -  bursters — 
although  nearly  every  kind  occasionally  bursts 
its  calyx — and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  kinds 
chosen  should  be  froe-bloomers. 

Just  at  present,  self-coloured  kinds  are  receiving 
special  attention,  and  they  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  valuable  in  the  garden  ;  but  I  would  by  no 
means  grow  only  selfs.  Varieties  of  every  class — 
fancies,  flakes,  bizarret,  and  Picotees — succeed  in  the 
open  air,  and  many  are  very  beautiful.  Even  yellow- 
giouuds  do  well  in  the  open  in  many  gardens,  and 
these  are  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  all.  Among 
the  most  beautiful  yellow-ground  Carnations  are 
Cardiual  Wolsey,  The  Czar,  The  Dey,  Czarina,  George 
Cruickdiauk,  aud  Brodrick  ;  whilst  Mrs.  Dougla--, 
V.  ltairc,  Florrie  Henwood,  aud  Golden  Eagle,  may  be 
taken  to  represent  tho  best  yellow-ground  Picotaes. 
Yellow  Carnations  are  mentioned  by  both  Gerard 
aud  Parkins >u,  and  have  bad  periodic  attacks  of 
popularity  since  th<  ir  times.  Oue  point  to  bear  in 
miud  is,  that  they  usually  bloom  a  little  later  than 
the  other  classes. 

I  bave  already  oinmenced  layering,  and  ba\e 
taken  aud  planted  some  cuttings.  The  latter  seems 
ta  be  the  ommon  method  o£  propagation  adopted  in 
America,  but  it  is  said  to  produce  plants  which  bloom 
rather  later  than  those  from  layers.  This  fact,  if  it  be 
a  fact,  should  be  useful  in  obtaining  a  longer  period  of 
Carnation- flowerings  than  is  usual.  I  have  collected 
a  substantial  pile  of  ma'erial  for  a  bed  which  I 
mean  to  make  for  next  year.  Carnations  cannot 
bear  fresh  manure,  and  as  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  any  quantity  of  top-spit,  I  have  got 
together  a  few  loads  of  road-scrapings,  old  hot-bed 
manure,  and  a  little  leaf-mould,  and  mean  to  tho- 
roughly incorporate  these  with  the  soil  to  a  good 
depth,  noderately  deep  planting  being  an  important 
point.  I  want  to  have  my  bed  ready  and  planted 
not  later  than  the  beginning  of  October,  and  bave 
beeu  deciding  on  the  kinds  I  shall  grow.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  have  the  bed  a  mixed  oue,  and 
the  following  selectiou  will  give  an  idea  of  my  list 
so  far  as  I  bave  constructed  it  : — Mephibto  (deep 
eiinisou  self),  Sadek  (rich  rose),  Miss  Audrey  Camp- 
bell (Urge  primrose  self),  Mrs.  Eric  Ham'/ro  (a 
I  erfectly  formed  white  self),  Mrj.  Colby  Sharpin 
(cinnamon),  The  Czar  (yellow  ground,  margined 
purple),  George  Cruickskank  (orange  ground,  flaked 
crimson),  Cardinal  Wolsey  (yellow  ground,  flaked 
red),  Stadtratk  Bail  (yellow  ground,  edged  scarlet), 
Master  Fred  (ciiuison  bizarre),  James  Douglas  (purple, 
flake),  Robeit  Lord  (scarlet  bizarre),  Sportsman 
(scarlet  flake),  Mrs.  Rowan  (rose  flake),  and  the  yellow 
ground  Picotees  above-named. 

Of  course,  as  it  grows  in  the  wild  state,  the  Car- 
natiou  does  not  frequent  'made"  beds  or  pots  of 
earthenware.  High  up  ou  limestone  recks,  in  the 
crevices  of  old  castle-walls — as  at  Rochester,  Les 
Andeleys,  and  the  Chateau  Gaillard— and  in  like 
places,  often  apparently  devoid  of  "soil,"  the  Dian- 
thus  Caryophyllus  lives  perpetually— requiring  no 
stakes,  but  haDging  its  rosy  flowers  "down'ards"  in 
masses  visible  to  all.  The  natural  habit  of  the  Car- 
nation should  teach  much  to  those  of  us  who  grow 
plants  as  plaut-,  and  not  as  show  monstrosities.  I 
mentioned  last  month  that  I  proposed  to  plant  Eonie 
clumps  of  Daffodils  among  my  Carnations,  but  I  am 
now  in  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  course,  seeing 
that  the  Carnation-bed  will  require  a  thorough 
re-making  and  re  planting  every  autuniD,  whereas  the 
Daffodils  benefit  by  being  left  alone.  I  now  feel 
inclined  to  plant  clumps  of  Crocuses,  and  early  and 
late  Tulips  instead. 

The  summer  Rosts  are  nearly  over,  but  the  Teas 
are  glorious.  Every  one  of  my  young  bushes  has 
numerous  expanded  blooms  or  buds,  but  of  them  all 
I  think  the  mest  beautiful  is  a  Rose  which  I  cannot 
find  even  meritioi?  d  in  the  catalogue's.     I  bought  it 


two  years  ago  in  a  cheap  lot  of  "half-a-dozen  Roses 
for  half-a-crown,"  and  to-elay  I  counted  thirty-eight 
blooms  on  the  little  plant.  The  Rose  to  which  t  refer 
is  Marie  d'Orleans,  which  wasraiseel  fourteen  years  ago 
by  MM.  Nabonnand,  of  Golfe-Juan.  Their  catalogue 
description  of  it  runs:  "Flowers  bright  rose,  very 
large  and  full  ;  the  habit  of  the  bush  very  vigorous  ; 
an  abundant  and  beautiful  bloomer."  The  colour, 
however,  is  much  more  than  this  description  impliea 
—being  a  beautifully  bronzed  red,  which  has  not  the 
slightest  tendency  to  become  waBty  as  the  bloom 
expands.  The  foliage  (which  is  dark  green),  the 
reddish  spines,  the  long  buds,  and  the  open  flowers, 
are  all  beautiful,  so  that  it  seems  to  be  one  of  tho 
perfect  Roses.  If  I  am  correct,  why  is  its  name 
abEemt  from  so  many  English  catalogues  ? 

Another  Rose  (a  hybrid  Tea),  which  has  been  vei  y 
satisfactory,  is  Marquise  de  Salisbury  (introduced  ten 
years  ago  by  Le'veque),  a  profuse  bearer  of  most 
fragrant  semi-double  velvety-crimson  Roses  of  rathir 
small  size.  This,  again,  is  a  Rose,  beautiful  both  in 
tho  bud  and  fully  open  condition — an  important  and 
valuable  characteristic  when  one  reflects  how  mary 
Rose-bushes  with  numerous  buds,  and  partly  ex- 
panded flowers  of  great  boauty,  are  disfigured  by  a:t 
equal  number  of  fully-expanded  blooms  which  ha-  e 
neither  beauty  of  form  nor  colour. 

Of  all  my  Roses,  however,  the  most  continu  i  s 
bloomer  has  been  Baronne  de  Maynard,  a  hybr  d 
Bourbon  of  moderate  habit.  It  bears  numerou  •. 
beautiful  white  Rose?,  of  purest  colour  and  perfect 
form.  Gloire  de  Dijon  has  not  come  up  to  my  ex- 
pectations :  scarcely  a  bloom  has  had  anytbiug  which 
could  be  called  shape,  but  of  course  it  is  a  frce- 
bloouaer  and  is  very  fragrant,  so  that  one  must  not 
grumble  too  much  ;  but  it  is  eo  universally  recom- 
mended as  the  Rose  for  all  purposes  that  one's 
anticipations  are  likely  to  fly  a  little  too  high. 
Tumer'8  Crimson  Kambler  is  growing  vigorously 
over  an  arch,  but  has  not  bloomed  this  (its  first)  year 
Madame  Alfred  Carriere,  Mare'chal  Niel,  Niphetos, 
William  Allen  Richardson,  Bouquet  d'Ur  aud  Celine 
Forestier  are  a  few  of  the  Roses  I  have  found  most 
satisfactory  all  round.  The  cherry-coloured  Rofcej 
(such  as  Cheshunt  Hybrid  anel  Alfred  Colomb)  am 
very  beautiful  when  fresh  opened,  but  acquire  a 
dreadful  colour  iu  the  course  of  a  day  or  two. 

Next  to  Roses  and  Carnations,  Hollyhocks,  Sweet 
Peas,  and  Shirley  Poppies  are  now  most  noteworthy. 

"  '     .     .     .a  garden  full  of  bees, 

Large  dropping  Poppies,  and  Queen  Hollyhocks," 
is  a  fair  elescription  of  mine  as  6een  at  the  first  glance. 
The  tall  pyramids— lose,  pink,  white  and  yellow — 
rise  high  above  the  other  plants  of  the  border,  for 
many  of  the  Hollyhocks  are  more  than  D  feet  high. 
So  vigorous  are  they,  that  I  have  not  staked  a  single 
plant  as  yet,  and  no  sign  of  "the  di-ease  "  to  whic:> 
the  l;holy  mallows"  are  subject  has  appeared . 
Seen  from  a  little  distance  the  handsome  spires  of 
the  yellow  Evening  Primrose,  Oenothera  Lamarckiana, 
might  easily  be  mistaken  after  sunset  for  great  single 
Hollyhocks.  A  point  with  these  plants  is  to  remove 
the  withered  flowers  each  day,  or  a  very  untidy 
appearance  results.  The  white  Oenothera  taraxiei- 
folia  is  also  a  beautiful  flower,  opening  in  the  evening, 
and  is  especially  valuable  in  July,  when  strolls  round 
the  garden  are  most  enjoyable  after  the  sun  has  set. 

The  Sweet  Pea  hedge  has  been,  and  is,  perfect. 
Keats'  description  strikes  me  as  among  the  very  best 
flower-picture  in  poetry  : — 

"  Here  are  Sweet  Peas,  ou  tip-toe  for  a  flight, 
With  wings  of  gentle  flush  o'er  delicate  white; 
And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things, 
To  biud  them  all  about  with  tiny  lings." 
Sweet  Peas  retiuire  the  constant  picking  of  pods,  if 
the  flowering  is  to  be  continuous.     I  have  just  topped 
the  hedge  with  the  shears,  and  hope  to  induce  a  free 
uew   growth  from  the   base,   and  abundant  autumn 
flowering.     The  eceut  of  the  Sweet  Peas  isdeliciously 
watted  by  the  breezes,  so  that  few  plants  better  serve 
to  climb  near  arbours  or  garden  seats. 

The  Lavender-spikes  and  "Cheerful  ltosemarie," 
also,  are  beautiful  and  sweet  possessions.  What  a 
debt  we  e>vve  to  the  btes— wh'eh  debt  I  have  sorrily 
increased  by  stealing  tome  forty  -two  sections  fire  in 
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my  hive  already  this  season — through  whose  taste  we 
are  able  to  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  Thyme  anil  Mint, 
Balm  and  Marjoram,  Lavender  and  Rosemary.  For 
all  these  labiate  herbs  are  chiefly  fertilised  by  bees, 
and  are  accordingly  modelled  to  their  liking.  The 
curious  little  covering  of  hairs  which  conceals  the 
fruits  in  the  old  fertilised  flowers  of  the  Marjoram  is 
seen  to  be  held  back  against  the  calyx  by  the  corolla- 
tube  in  the  flowers  just  opened.  The  object  of  the 
covering  is  of  course  to  hide  the  ripening  seeds  from 
gramiuiverous  birds. 

These  sweet  herbs  used  to  have  a  much  more 
impoitant  place  in  the  garden  than  at  present.  It  is 
now  rare  for  those  responsible  for  the  care  of  gardens 
to  plant  herVs  and  bushes  for  their  fragnnce  only  ; 
yet  the  pleasure  obtainable  is  full  as  much  as,  though 
more  delicate  than,  that  yielded  by  beautiful  flowers 
devoid  of  scent.  In  Elizabethan  gardens,  however, 
fragrance  was  counted  as  important  as  beauty,  and 
Bacon  directs  the  planter  to  grow  numerous  flowers 
and  herbs  that  "doe  best  perfume  the  aire,"  and  also 
"  those  which  perfume  the  aire  most  delightfully,  not 
passed  by  as  the  rest,  but  being  troden  upon  and 
crushed.  "..."That  is  Burnet,  Wilde-Time,  and  Water - 
mint'.  Therefore,  you  are  to  set  whole  allies  of 
them,  to  have  the  pleasure  when  you  walke  or  tread." 

Of  all  the  herbs,  Rosemary  seems  to  have  been 
most  esteemed,  and  was,  as  of  course  every orje  knows, 
a  symbol  "  for  remembrance  ;  "  even  as  early 
as  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  considered  an 
embodiment  of  all  the  virtues:  — 

"  This  herbe  is  callit  Rosemaryu, 
Of  vertu  that  is  gode  and  fyne ; 
But  alle  the  vertues  tell  I  ne  cane, 
Ne  I  trawe  no  erthely  man." 

I  suppose  we  shall  never  take  suchan  extreme  view 
of  tho  benefits  of  growing  Rosemary  as  that  of  this 
writer,  still  the  pleasures  to  be  obtained  from 
Mignonette  and  Sweet  Briar,  Sweet  Peas,  Thyme, 
Lavender  anil  Rosemary,  are  so  great  that  one  cannot 
understand  how  it  is  that  so  few  plants  are  grown  for 
their  perfumes  alone.  Harry  Roberts. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


OD0NTOGL0SSUM  NEBULOSUM  PARDINUM. 
The  blossoms  of  Odontoglossum  nebulosum  are 
generally  white,  spotted  with  red-brown  on  the  inner 
nalves  of  all  the  segments,  but  occasionally  an 
unspotted  form  of  it  is  observed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  variety  0.  u.  var.  pardina  is  white,  densely 
spotted  with  reddish-brown  over  the  greater  part  of 
its  surface,  the  large  fleshy  callus  and  base  of  the  lip 
being  of  a  bright  yellow,  as  in  all  the  other  forms  of 
the  species.  A  very  fine  variety  of  it,  densely  spotted 
except  the  tops  of  the  segments,  and  having  a  faint 
olive-greeu  tint  to  the  basal  spots,  is  sent  by  H.  Gary 
Batten,  Esq.,  Abbotts  Leigh,  near  Bristol. 

Cattle  ya  dolosa. 
A  flower  and  a  clever  sketch  of  a  plant  which  is 
doubtless  of  this  rare  species,  which  is  usually  repre- 
sented in  gardens  by  the  better  form  of  Cattleya 
Walkeriana,  is  sent  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co., 
Heaton,  Bradford,  who  imported  the  plant  as  C. 
Schroderiana.  The  pseudo  bulbs,  most  of  which  bear 
two  leaves,  are  from  3  to  5  inches  in  length,  and 
slenderer  than  those  of  C.  Walkeriana.  The  flower 
measures  4  inches  across ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  blight  deep  -  rose  tint,  and  the  lip  has 
not  the  distinct  separation  of  the  front  and  the  side 
lobes  of  C.  Walkeriana,  and  in  that  and  other 
respecti  it  more  nearly  approaches  C.  x  O'Brieniana, 
is  white  at  the  base,  and  tingeel  with  rose 
towards  the  upturned  edges  of  the  side  lobes. 
The  slightly  connected  median  area  of  tho  lip  is 
of  a  primrose-yollow  tiut,  and  the  border  of  the  front 
lobe  a  bright  rose-purple.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
rlsi-hy  column  is  rose-pink,  anel  the  whole  flower 
strikes  one  as  belonging  to  a  plant  that  is  probably  of 
hybrid  origin,  rather  than  a  distinct  species. 

Cattleya  Warscewiczii  vau.  satcrata. 
This  handsome  variety  has  a  lip  of  a  rich  amethyst- 
purple  tint,  with  the  patches  of  a  cream- white  colour, 


usually  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  lip  in  the  typical 
C.  Warscewiczii  suppressed.  In  the  variety  Roths- 
childiana  the  base  and  sides  of  the  lip  are  traversed 
by  reddish-purple  lines,  and  in  a  very  handsome 
form,  which  D.  B.  Rappart,  Esq.,  Mere  Bank  Prome- 
nade, Liscard,  has  sent  for  inspection,  the  colour  is 
brighter  than  in  the  original,  which  dowered  with 
Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Sons,  of  York,  in  1892.  This 
form  likewise  possesses  the  reddish  lines  observed  in 
C.  W.  Rothschildiana,  and  on  each  side  of  the  lip 
there  appears  a  very  small  spot,  clearly  defined,  and 
of  a  primrose  colour,  that  heightens  the  dark  and 
other  tints  of  the  rest  of  the  flower.   J.  0'  B. 


SHORT   NOTES    ON    BULBOUS 

PLANTS. 

Besseka  eleoans. — A  pretty  little  bulbous  plant, 
not  usually  seen.  It  has  a  Rush-like  leaf,  1  to  2  feet 
long,  and  from  four  to  six  pedicellate  drooping 
flowers,  borne  on  a  long  slender  stem,  2  feet  long. 
The  segments  are  vermilion  in  colour,  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  long.  The  projecting  filaments  and  st3  le 
are  purple,  anel  the  anthers  contain  iridescent  green 
pollen.  It  would  make  a  fine  addition  to  the  con- 
servatory, on  account  of  its  light,  airy,  and  graceful 
contour,  and  a  combination  of  colours  rarely  Eeen. 
The  bulbs  should  be  kept  moderately  dry  in  the 
wiuter. 

Herberlia  pukhella. — An  extremely  pretty  and 
somewhat  rare  Irid,  of  small  growth,  from  Sjuth 
America.  It  has  a  branched  stem  a  foot  long,  and 
produces  from  eight  to  twelve  flowers,  from  2  to  3 
inches  broad,  of  a  deep  satiny-blue,  the  outer  segments 
having  a  narrow  white  baud  from  the  middle  to  the 
base ;  one  to  three  flowers  are  open  at  a  time, 
which  only  last  for  a  single  day.  From  four  to  six 
bulb  t  should  be  put  into  a  5-inch  pot,  plunging  outside 
during  the  summer,  ami  storing  in  the  Cape-house 
when  the  foliage  dies  down,  aud  keeping  it  dry  till 
the  spring. 

Cypclln  plumbta.  —  A  remarkable  Irid,  of  sin- 
gular lead  colour,  with  the  base  of  the  segments 
mottled  yellow  on  a  brown  ground.  The  inner  seg- 
ments have  a  blotch  of  blue  on  either  side  ;  best 
grown  iu  pots,  keeping  dry  in  winter,  and  storing  in 
Cape-house. 

Zephyranthcs  (liippeastram)  brachya.'driim. — As  a 
pot  plant  for  the  conservatory  in  Juue  or  for 
summer  plunging  iu  the  roek-garden,  this  species 
cannot  foil  to  attract  attention.  The  flowers  are 
solitary,  and  are  borne  on  a  spathe  about  1  foot 
high.  The  colour  varies  somewhat  from  a  light 
blush  to  rose  ;  a  fully- expanded  flower  measures 
from  2  to  2}  inches  across,  and  remains  in  perfee 
tion  three  or  four  days.  I  usually  grow  them  six  to 
eight  iu  a  5-inch  pot,  in  a  compost  of  loam,  with 
about  one-tenth  of  its  bulk  of  basic  slag  graded  to 
about  the  size  of  Peas.  This  keeps  the  soil  sweet  for 
several  years,  and  affords  just  sufficient  stimulant 
for  these  small  bulbs.  It  produces  seeds  readily, 
which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered,  ger- 
minating in  a  temperature  of  60°,  removing  the  seed- 
lings to  the  Cape-house  when  well  advanced ;  seed- 
lings with  me  flower  under  two  years.  The  bulbs 
are  somewhat  prolific  in  offsets,  so  that  they  cau  be 
increased  readily  by  this  means  also.  Dry  off  the 
flowering  bulbs  in  the  winter,  and  store  in  the  Cape, 
house. 

Z.  Candida. — A  very  pretty  white-flowered  species, 
of  a  somewhat  cupped  form,  like  a  Crocus.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July  ;  the  spathe  is  1  foot  high, 
and  the  leaves  are  dark  glabrous  green,  somewhat 
thick  for  a  Zephyranthes,  and  nearly  cylindrical, 
aud  measure  1^  foot  long.  It  is  more  robust  than 
Z.  brachyandra,  and  I  find  4  to  5  bulbs  to  a  5-inch 
pot  sufficient.  Like  the  preceding  species,  it  should 
be  dried  off  in  the  winter. 

Z.  rjracUijolia  bears  a  pretty  flower,  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  two  preceding  species,  of  a  rich  rose- 
pink  colour  ;  it  measures  about  an  inch  across.  The 
leaves,  1^  foot  long,  terete  and  slender,"; dry  off  in 
winter.     This  species  will  be  found  quite  hardy  i£ 


planted  under  an  overhanging  boulder  in  the  rock- 
garden,  wh<M"e  it  would  be  kept  in  a  fairly  dry  state 
in  the  winter. 

Z.  car  but Ut  resembles  Z.  brachyauelra,  and  pos- 
sesses a  deep  rose -coloured  band  on  the  inside  of 
each  segment.  It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  subject,  the 
bulbs  becoming  smaller  from  no  apparent  cause. 
Some  fine  flowers  of  this  species  were  produced  in 
the  succulent-house  at  Kew  a  few  weeks  back  from 
plants  in  a  border  alongside  of  the  walk,  where  I 
should  think  the  soil  would  be  somewhat  moist ;  the 
fact  seems  to  point  out  that  it  does  not  want  so  much 
"  toasting"  as  is  usually  given  it. 

Z.  rosea. — The  small  species  usually  seen  has 
floweis  not  more  than  4  inches  high,  ileep  rose  in 
colour,  about  1  to  1  \  inch  across.  It  is  useful  for  a 
small  border  in  the  greenhouse,  or  for  cultivation  in 
flower-pots.   Geo.  B.  Malletl. 

{To  be  continued.) 


VICTORIA    PARK,    TIPTON. 

(See  Fig.  25,  p.  99.) 
A  new  public  park  of  33  acres  extent  is  about  to 
be  laid  out  at  Tipton,  Staffordshire.  A  competiion 
has  just  taken  place  for  prizes  offered  for  the  best 
adjudged  plans  for  laying-out  the  area,  aud  the  first 
prize,  of  £25,  has  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  W.  B  rron 
&  Son,  of  the  Elvaston  Nurseries.  Mr.  J.  Perry,  an 
architect  of  Tipton,  was  2nd  ;  and  there  were  eight 
others.  Messrs.  Barron's  plan  provides  for  a  lake  of 
about  3  acres,  also  cricket-staud,  recreation-grou  ids, 
bowliug-grepu,  band-stand,  shelters,  &c.  They  aho 
furnished  plans  for  lodge,  eutrance-gates,  &e.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  colliery  district  of  Tipton  is  by  no 
means  a  favourable  one  for  gardening,  ami  consider- 
able care,  we  suspect,  will  be  necessary  iu  the 
selection  of  trees  and  shrubs  fur  planting. 


SEED  TRADE. 

Peas  at  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Sons'.  —  I  have 
recently  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  looking  through 
some  700  growing  samples  of  Peas  at  Messrs.  Hurst 
&  Sons'  seed-trial  grounds  at  Kelveelon,  in  Essex.  A 
more  reliable  trial  can  ecarcely  be  imagined,  because 
the  soil,  like  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Kelvedon 
district,  is  well  fitted  for  the  growth  of  vegetable 
crops,  and  particularly  for  Peas  and  Beans.  The  spot 
is  an  open  and  breezy  one,  with  no  trees  near  to 
draw  goodness  from  the  soil,  or  cast  shadows  aero  s 
the  trial  rows.  The  season,  if  a  little  retarding,  has 
been  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  development  of 
the  plant?,  and  though  there  was  a  dryness  in  the 
soil,  the  good  holding  qualities  and  careful  cultivation 
of  the  land  had  fully  developed  tho  character  of  the 
samples  under  proof. 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  being  desirous  of 
suggesting  there  were  700  sorts.  In  a  firm  of  such 
large  business  connections  as  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Sons, 
the  same  variety  of  a  Pea  will  come  into  the  ware- 
house) from  different  sources,  anel  in  varying  quan- 
tities. A  sample  of  each  bulk  is  taken,  recorded  in  a 
book,  and  sown — a  certain  length  of  line  of  each. 
It  may  thus  happen  there  are  twenty  rows  of  a 
popular  variety  like  William  1st,  all  side  by  side  for 
complete  comparison.  The  time  of  sowing,  the 
colour  of  the  seed,  tho  particular  bulk  from  which 
the  sample  is  taken,  the  time  of  flowering;  the  height, 
the  time  of  podding,  and  the  general  characteristics 
necessary  to  be  noted,  are  all  recorded.  The  carry- 
ing out  of  such  a  trial  is  a  work  of  immense  labour  ; 
constant  Attention  aud  examination  are  necessary  ; 
comparisons  are  made,  aud  results  duly  noted.  This 
is  all  done  by  Mr.  A.  Newby,  the  superintendent  of 
the  seed  trial  grounds,  whose  knowledge  of  Peas 
must  be  very  great.  The  quality  of  every  bulk  is 
thus  ascertained.  The  seeds  of  all  the  best  aud 
truest  samples  are  carefully  saved  for  stock  purposes, 
and  in  this  way  our  leading  wholesale  seed  houses, 
who  have  many  hundreds  of  quarters  of  Peas  passing 
through  their  hands,  are  thus  enabled  to  keep  their 
stocks  true  and  pure.  The  seeds  of  one  of  these 
rows  is  sown  again  next  year ;  it  is  subjected  to  rigid 
selection,  aqd  enough  is  thereby  obtained  to  sow  a 
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few  acres.  ThU  rigid  selection  is  all  the  inoro 
necessary,  as  some  sorts  of  Peas  are  proue  to  revert 
to  inferior  types.  William  1st  and  Stratagem  may  be 
mentioned  as  cases  in  point. 

Of  tbo  early  while  round  Peas,  of  which  enormous 
quantities  are  grown  for  garden  aui  market  pur- 
poses, Improved  Sangster's  No.  1  is  clearly  the  best. 
It  is  known  by  several  names— First  and-Btst,  Cacao 
tacus,  Dandy,  Rural  New  Yorker,  &c.  ;  it  was  even 
in  character,  early,  cropping  well,  and  excellent 
as  a  first  early  6ort,  hardy  in  character,  and  moderate 
in  price.  In  height  it  is  about  2J  feet,  but  noar  it 
were  samples  of  Sangstrj's  No.  1,  4  feet  in  height, 
small  fodded,  and  generally  poor. 

William  1st  is  a  round  blue  indented  Pea,  an 
elementary  form  of  the  wrinkled,  but  with  a  fatal 
tendency  to  dctei  ioration.  It  appears  to  be  in  the 
natme  of  the  variety,  as  if  it  possessed  an  angular 


but  it  is  grown  largely  in  France.  Blue  Peter  may 
be  regarded  as  the  blue  round  form  of  Beck's  Gem, 
but  is  a  little  later  in  podding.  First  Crop  Bluo  is 
yet  a  little  later  than  Blue  Peter,  a  trifle  taller,  and 
produces  larger  pods.  Pride  of  the  Market,  also  a 
blue  round  Pta,  is  the  twin  of  Stratagem,  the  latter 
being  its  wrinkled  form.  It  is  a  very  hardy  variety, 
and  can  thus  be  sown  in  autumn  ;  it  is  very  largely 
grown  for  market  in  this  country.  Bishop's  Long, 
pod,  an  old  variety,  which  has  beeu  in  cultivation  for 
some  half  century.  It  is  about  -J,  feet  in  height,  a 
second  early,  very  hardy,  and  cheap  in  price ;  it  is 
also  in  great  demand  in  France,  where  Buiall  Peas 
find  greater  favour  than  largo  ones.  Harrison's 
Glory,  another  old  variety,  is  a  second  early  round 
blue,  and  a  good  succession  to  Eclipse,  being  a  free 
bearer ;  it  is  grown  very  largely  in  the  east  of 
Eugland  for  selling  iu  a  dry  state  for  boiling. 


duces  large,  well-filled  poi's.  There  is  a  great  future 
before  this  variety  as  a  market  Pea.  Amoer  is  in  the 
same  way,  but  has  green  rouud  seed  ;  it  is  an  early 
type  ot  Supremo,  bearing  largo  broad  handsome 
pods — it  is  also  of  fine  table  quality. 

Prizetaker,  an  old  variety,  is  now  superseded  by 
Telegraph,  and  the  former  is  very  apt  to  run  back  to 
an  inferior  form.  The  latter,  which  is  a  round  form 
of  the  popular  Telephone,  is  a  fine  market  Pea, 
superior  to  Prizetaker  in  all  respects,  aud  produces 
long,  handsome,  well-filled  green  pods.  A  very  fine 
and  true  stock  of  Telegraph  couM  be  teen  at  Kel- 
vedon,  but  it  is  also  very  apt  to  run  back. 

A  very  useful  second  early  blue  round  is  found 
in  Lye's  Favourite  ;  it  grows  to  the  height  of  \\  feet, 
and  is  an  excellent  cropper,  producing  long,  white, 
slightly-curved  podB,  with  ten  and  ekven  Peas  in 
apod. 
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moral  nature.  The  ficest  ttock,  known  as  William  1st 
Extra  Selected,  is  3  feet  in  height,  and  very  uniform. 
It  !b  quite  early,  and  is  better  flavoured  when  cooked 
than  the  ordinary  white  round  varieties.  William 
the  Conqueror  has  also  blue  round  slightly  indented 
Eeed  ;  it  is  from  3J  to  4  feet  in  height,  with  long, 
full,  green  pods,  in  which  as  many  as  ten  Peas  can  be 
counted— an  excellent  market  variety.  Harrison's 
Eclipse  may  be  taken  as  the  best  representative  of 
the  early  round  blue  Peas,  and  it  includes  several 
synonyms,  Earliest  of  All  being  the  best  known. 
Universal  experience  atte.-ts  to  tl  e  fact  that  blue 
round  Peas  are  better  flavoured  than  white  ones, 
and  Eclipse  has  well  filled  green  pods.  It  is  a  variety 
in  large  demand  for  market  purposes. 
.,  Beck's  Gem  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  eaily  dwarf 
white  round  Peas,  almost  as  early  as  Improved 
■Sangster's  No,  1,  and  about  a  foot  in  height,  though 
not  in  great  demand  in^his  country,  being  super- 
seded by  William  Hurtt,  Chelsea  Gem,  ard  others  ; 


Gladiator  (Laxton)  is  a  Pea  grown  very  largely  in 
this  country  and  in  France  for  market  purposes  ;  it 
is  generally  recognised  as  a  great  improvement  upon 
Fillbasket,  having  larger  pods,  while  it  is  a  good 
cropper.  Bedman's  Imperial  is  another  green  round, 
the  seed  larger  than  that  of  Glory,  it  has  rather 
shorter  pods,  but  they  are  broader.  It  also  is  largely 
grown  as  a  boiler  in  a  dry  state  ;  it  is  tenderer  and 
better  flavoured. 

Priccess  Royal,  a  rather  large,  white,  round  l'ea, 
and  which  is  regarded  as  a  dwarf  form  of  the  Victoria 
Marrow,  as  well  as  being  earlier  in  bearing,  was  one 
of  the  first  fruits  of  Dr.  Maclean's  efforts  at  cross- 
fertilisation,  Eent  out  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  has  been 
in  cultivation  over  forty  years.  It  is  largely  grown 
by  the  French,  who  appear  to  regard  it  as  a  large- 
seeded  Bishop's  Longpod. 

Of  the  newer  Early  White  Round  Peas,  Sutton's 
Bountiful  takes  high  rank  ;  at  Kelvedon  it  was 
three  days  earlier  than  Improved  Sangster's,  and  pro- 


What  a  singular-looking  Pea  is  the  Reverse  Podded 
Sabre  !  It  is  an  inversion  of  things  natural  iu  Peas  ; 
instead  of  the  point  of  the  pod  curving  to  its  undei- 
side,  it  bends  back  the  other  way.  It  is  a  curiosity 
in  this  country,  but  it  is  in  demand  in  France  ;  it 
grows  to  height  of  4$  feet.  The  old  Victoria  Marruw, 
known  also  as  Thurstan's  Reliance,  is  rapidly  going 
out  of  cultivation  in  this  country,  but  it  is  in  demand 
in  France. 

Of  the  dwarf-wrinkled  Peas,  William  Hor^t  needs 
no  recommendation  ;  it  is  dwarf,  and  a  free  cropper. 
Aucther  variety  is  Sutton's  Seedling  Marrowfat,  about 
the  same  height,  but  perhaps  three  days  later  in  being 
fit  to  gather.  Chelsea  Gem  is  simply  a  white 
wrinkled  selection  from  William  Hurct,  and  a  little 
stronger  grower.  William  Hurst  is  rapidly  taking  the 
place  of  American  Wonder,  which  is  going  out  of 
cultivation.  English  Wonder  is  a  small,  short,  tight- 
podded  dwarf  Pea,  not  quite  so  early  as  William 
Hurst.     Sutton's  Harbinger  is  both  very   dwarf  in 
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growth  and  early  to  crop  ;  it  U  about  the  tame 
height  as  William  Hurst,  producing  remarkably  large 
Peas  in  short  pods  ;  it  appears  to  be  a  model  variety 
for  growing  in  pots  for  an  early  crop.  Improved 
Eogliah  AVonder  has  pods  double  the  size  of  those  of 
the  type,  and  it  is  a  \ery  free  bearer  ;  a  capital  sort 
for  Btnall  gardens  where  space  is  limited. 

Gradus  is  perhaps  one  of  the  very  finest  of  the 
early  wrinkled  Marrows,  as  early  as  William  1st, 
3  feet  in  height,  and  bears  freely  very  handsome 
dark-green  pods  ;  it  can  be  classed  as  a  distinct 
variety.  Sutton's  May  Queen,  Early  Giant,  and  Al, 
are  all  early  wrinkled  varieties  :  May  Queen  is  the 
dwarfett  and  earliest,  being  four  days  before  the 
Giant  ;  Al  has  rather  the  largeBt-sized  pods — they 
are  excellent  garden  varieties,  but  the  pale  pods,  of 
Miy  Queen  especially,  discounts  somewhat  their  value 
for  market  purposes.  Dr.  Hogg,  also  3  feet  in  height, 
can  be  classed  with  the  early  Mai  row  fats,  it  is  a 
great  cropper,  and  produces  large  well  filled  pods; 
it  is  an  excellent  garden  Pea,  but  does  not  appear  to 
be  so  much  grown  as  its  merits  deserve.  Webb's 
Senator  is  in  the  same  way,  2J  feet,  crops  well,  wbh 
light  curved  pods. 

Daisy  Pea  ([  think  one  of  Carter's  introductions) 
may  be  regarded  as  a  pale  podded  Suatagem,  beais 
well,  pods  large  and  well  filled,  an  c  xcellent  garden 
variety.  Like  its  relative,  Stratagem,  it  needs  to  be 
closely  selected.  Yorkshire  Hero  is  probably  the 
best  of  the  Maincrop  wrinkled  Peas  for  market 
purpoEes,  and  more  of  it  is  sold  to  market  gardeners 
than  any  other  wrinkled  variety. 

An  original  stock  of  Veitch's  Perfection  was  very 
fine.  Tbe  old  and  favourite  variety  is  known  under 
a  whole  host  of  synonyms,  and  when  in  its  best  form 
holds  its  own  against  many  new  introductions.  The 
sock  of  it  at  Kelvedon  was  remarkably  good. 
Triumph,  which  appeared  to  be  identical  with  John 
Bull,  is  very  largely  grown  by  market  gardeners  in 
the  London  district ;  it  bears  handsome,  pointed 
p  ids.  Dr.  Maclean  bears  fine  pods,  but  it  is  a  variety 
apt  to  take  the  mildew.  Webb's  Pioneer  greatly 
resembles  Gradus.  Sharpe's  Queen  is  of  the  Strata- 
gem type,  but  taller  and  later  ;  it  also  is  subject  to 
mildew.  Omega  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  late 
wrinkled  Peas. 

Duke  of  York  is  of  the  character  of  Duke  of 
Albany,  dwarfer,  producing  very  fine  green  pods. 
Autocrat  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  late  Pea,  distinct, 
valuable,  producing  fine  pods  of  tbe  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
type;  but  Cuttle,  which  is  the  result  of  a  distinct 
cross,  U  an  improved  Autocrat,  with  a  bigger  pod, 
very  fine,  and  having  strength  of  constitution,  resists 
blight  well.  The  Gladstone,  like  the  preceding — a 
new  variety,  8.  d  growing  to  the  same  height,  3^  feet 
— is  remarka  le  for  the  number  of  Peas  it  produces  in 
a  pod,  averaging  eleven  ;  it  is  a  very  fine  late  variety, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  an  improved  St.  Duthus. 
Prince  of  Wales,  3  feet  in  height,  and  by  no  means 
new,  is  a  general  favourite  all  over  the  country,  both 
for  produce  and  quality  ;  the  stock  of  this  is  very 
fine.  Walkers'  Perpetual  is  a  white-seeded  Veitch's 
Perfection.  Empress  of  India  is  like  a  green  form  of 
Bountiful. 

Between  Eckford's  Essential  and  the  new  Pea 
Thomas  Laxton,  which  recently  received  an  Award 
of  Merit  at  Chiswick,  we  could  not  detect  any  differ- 
ence. They  were  growing  side  by  side  at  Kelvedon 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  the  difference 
difficult  to  detect. 

Two  new  varieties  shortly  to  be  offered  by  Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Son  appear  destined  to  make  their  mark. 
One  is  Hurst's  Conquest,  4^  feet,  which  produces 
large,  pale,  blunt  pods  in  pairs  ;  they  are  long  and 
will  filled.  It  is  a  blue,  wrinkled  Pea,  and  likely  to 
become  a  very  popular  garden  variety.  The  other 
is  Hurst's  Incomparable,  4  feet,  a  white  wrinkled 
marrow,  with  large,  well-filled  pale  pods,  rather 
more  pointed  than  the  preceding.  It  also  promises 
to  be  a  very  fine  garden  variety. 

Hurst's  Reliance,  which  has  only  recently  been 
distributed,  is  of  the  early  Ne  Plus  Ultra  type,  but 
not  bo  tall  in  growth  ;  it  produces  well-filled,  large- 
eized  blunt  pods.  That  popular  variety,  Telephone, 
was  seen  here  iu  its  finest  character  ;  it  is  grown 


very  largely  in  the  Channel  Islands  for  an  early  crop. 
Duke  of  Albany  was  al60  remarkably  good.  It  muBt 
be  said  of  the  orjee  favourite  Champion  of  England 
that  it  is  fast  dying  out.  Forty-fold  is  a  blunt- 
podded  type  of  it. 

Of  the  very  tall  Peas,  Tall  Gre>n  Mammoth,  with 
its  large  pods,  is  still  a  popular  tall  variety  much  in 
demand.  British  Queen  is  still  much  called  for  ; 
large  quantities  go  t>  France.  Very  fine  stocks  of 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  were  also  here,  still  a  grand,  tall,  late 
Pea,  though  probably  less  grown  in  gardens  than 
formerly.  Old  varieties  are  still  required  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  a  supply  has  to  b«  provided. 

Growing  by  itself  was  a  breadth  of  Pierremont 
Gem,  which  was  distributed  by  Mesirs.  Kent  & 
Brydon,  of  Darlington.  It  is  a  dwarf  growing 
variety,  and  for  its  height— not  more  than  1$  foot — 
produces  very  large  pods,  while  it  is  a  rare  cropper. 

It  miy  be  asked,  "Is  it  nece-sary  to  rttain  so 
many  varieties,  to  say  nothing  nbout  names?"  I 
have  just  counted  112  names  in  the  catalogue  of  a 
leading  wholesale  seed-houee.  Some  of  these  are 
merely  synonyms,  but  as  the  same  variety  is  asked 
for  under  different  names  in  various  paris  of  the 
country,  they  must  bo  published  in  a  list.  No 
persons  would  welcome  a  reduction  of'ihe  varieties  of 
Peas  bo  eagerly  at  the  wholesale  seed- men  ;  but  they 
are  practically  powerless.  So  long  as  varieties  are 
asked  for,  they  must,  in  the  iuterest  of  business,  be 
supplied.  New  varieties  which  are  improvements 
upon  old  ones  find  their  way  very  slowly  into 
Borne  parts  of  the  country.  That  some  weeding-out 
is  highly  necessary,  but  who  will  take  the  initiative  ? 
If  tbe  task  is  ever  undertaken  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  it  should  be  by  means  of  a  compre- 
hensive trial  made  right  in  ths  open  breezy  country, 
and  in  suitable  Boil ;  but  any  committee  competent 
to  deal  fully  with  the  matter  should  be  largely 
recruited  from  the  wholesale  seed  trade.   R.  Dean. 


SYRINGA,  OR   LILAC. 

Much  advance  has  been  made  in  recent  years  iu 
the  cjse  of  this  genus  of  hardy  shrubs,  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,   to  the   industry   and   skill  of  MM. 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  and  some  few  otber  French  nur- 
serymen ;  and  not  only  in  colour  of  the  flower  are 
improvements    noticeable,    but    in     fragrance.       In 
double-flowered   Lilacs,  the  doubling  is  greater  and 
the  clusters  larger  than  those  of  the  older  varieties. 
Among   single-flowered  varieties,   the  following   are 
excellent,   viz.,  Souvenir  de   Louis  Spath,  the   finest 
of  the  single- flowered,  dark-bluish  lilac,  large  hand- 
some trusses,   and  the  darkest  in  colour  yet  raised. 
Madame  Kreuter  is  another  fine  variety,  with  bright 
reddish-lilac  flowers,  a  distinct  colour,  and  tbe  risp 
a  very  handsome  one.     Duchess  of  Orleans  is  a  fine 
pale  blue  flower,  and  valuable  for  its  lateness.     Phi- 
lemon  has    a    fii.e   trues   of   very    dark    bluish-lilac 
flowers,  and  it  is  distinct  iu   habit,  and  very  free  to 
flower.     Alba  grandiflora  and  Madame  Legraye  are 
both  good  pure  white  varieties  of  dwarf  habit,  and 
equally  adapted  for  forcing.     Among  double-flowered 
varieties,  with  good  fragrance,  there  are  of  the  newest 
and  best :  — Alphonse  Lavallt-e,  a  grand  variety,  with 
blue  flowers,  shaded  violet,  perfectly  double,  and  the 
truss  very  fine;  Charles   Baltet,  very  free-flowering 
variety,  with  lilac-coloured  flowers,  shading  to  rosy- 
mauve  ;    Le    Gaulois,  deep  scarlet    flowers  in  large 
trusses,  perfectly  double  —  distinct  and  haudsome  in 
appearance  ;  Leon  Simon,  a  beautiful  variety,  having 
bluish-crimson    flowers,    the    buds    being    coral  red 
before  expanding  ;  Madame  Abel  Chatei  ay  is  a  new 
variety,    with   pure    milk-white    flowers,    perfectly 
double,    and  borne  on  immense   trusses  ;    Madame 
Casimir  Perrier,  which  in  my  opinion  is  the  prettiest 
of   all   the   doubles,    of  &  creamy-white  ;    Madame 
Fernanda  Viger  has  immense  trusse=,  often  1  foot  in 
length,  of  white  flowers,  delicately  scented  ;  Madame 
Lemoine,   a  grand  white  flowered  variety,  perfectly 
double    and    fragrant,    resembling    in   miniature   a 
double-flowered     Bouvardia  ;     President     Grevy,    a 
pretty  variety,  bearing  good  Brzed  trusses  of  cobalt- 
blue   flowers,  with  a  distinct  rosy  edge ;  President 
Carnot  is  in  colour  pale  lijac,  shading  to  white,  and 


it  is  both  pretty  and  distinct  ;  Senator  Volland 
exhibits  large  trusses  of  rosy-red  flowers,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  double-flowered  forme. 
Lilacs  grow  well  in  almost  any  garden  soil,  and  are 
readily  increased  by  means  of  root-suckers  ;  while  in 
the  case  of  select  varieties,  they  are  easily  increased 
by  grafting  on  the  common  Lilac  in  March,  and  aho 
by  cuttings  in  the  autumn.   E.  S.,  Woking. 


Colonial  Notes. 


TRINIDAD. 

The  annual  report  for  the  year  1897  isa  very  satis- 
factory document,  showing  evidence  of  energy  and 
judgment  on  almost  every  page.  The  subjects 
treated  of  are  very  numerous  and  varied  ;  some  have 
reference  merely  to  ornamental  plants,  others  to  thoBe 
of  economic  importance.  In  the  case  of  Sugar,  the 
object  of  the  experiments  in  progress  iB  to  secure 
canes  which  will  produce  a  larger  proportion  of 
saccharine  matter,  so  that  with  no  increased  expen- 
diture of  labour  or  machinery,  a  more  profitable 
product  may  be  obtained.  The  raising  of  seedlings, 
a  comparatively  new  process,  gives  hopes  that  some 
such  variety  may  be  found.  A  lithographic  illustra- 
tion of  Borne  of  these  seedlings  is  issued  with  the 
Report.  Cacao  also  receives  much  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  Director.  It  apptars  that  the  manu- 
facturer is  specially  desirous  of  obtaining  produce  of 
uniform  quality,  and  that  to  secure  that,  he  mixes 
or  blends  the  produce  of  one  island  with  that  of 
another. 

The  Coffea  sten  iphylla  grows  freely,  but  it  is  not 
so  robust  as  the  Liberian  Coffee.  Its  produce,  reports 
the  D.rector,  is  of  a  quality  to  take  its  place  at  once 
upon  the  markets  as  a  first-clas3  CoSVe  of  the  Mocha 
type. 

As  in  other  tropical  gardens,  much  attention  is  paid 
t )  rubber-producing  plantB.  India-rubber  is  the 
produce  of  Ficus  elastic* ;  Para-rubber  of  Hevea 
brasiliensis  ;  Ceara  ■  rubber  of  Manihot  Glaziovi  ; 
Demera  a-rubber  of  Hevea  Sprucei  and  H.  pauciflora  ; 
African -rubber  of  Kicksia  africana  and  Tabern;emon- 
tana  crassa  ;  West  African  rubber  of  a  species  of  Lan- 
dolphia ;  Central  American  rubber  of  Castilloa 
elastica,  trees  and  climbers  of  different  natural  orders, 
but  all  furnishing  latex  Castilloa  elastica,  a  tree,  is 
the  one  most  suitable  for  culture  iu  Trinidad,  and 
great  hopes  are  entertained  from  it. 

In  future  it  appears  the  decorative  gardens  will  be 
separated  fron  the  economic  department.  Govern- 
ment -  house  will  be  the  centre  of  the  ornamental 
gardens  ;  whilst  the  trial  grounds,  experiment,  and 
botauical  sta'ions  will  be  gradually  established  at  St. 
Clair. 

The  average  rainfall  at  the  present  garden  is  put 
down  at  65  9  inches,  of  which  the  larger  portion  falls 
in  August.  The  driest  month  is  February.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  is  791 


HATFIELD. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  Garden  party  given  by  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  on  Saturday,  July  23,  Hatfield 
looked  its  best  this  year.  The  trees  wore  their 
greenest  livery  ;  the  turf  was  just  of  that  tint  which 
pleases  the  gardener  best,  but  is  rarely  seen  at  the 
end  of  the  month  of  July,  unless  the  skies  have  been 
more  than  ordinal  ily  propitious,  or  a  system  of  water- 
mains  exiots  to  supplement  or  take  the  place  of  a 
natural  supply ;  and,  lastly,  the  two  herbaceous 
perennial  gardens,  the  present  glories  of  the  place, 
were  in  the  finest  condition.  We  do  not  remember  to 
have  observed  anywhere  else  such  an  abundance  of 
strong  masses  of  Delphinium,  Lychnis  coronaria, 
Mona  da  didyma,  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  of  the 
white-flowered  Lavatera,  Oenothera  Lamarckiana, 
Sweet  Peas,  and  of  Roses,  especially  Crimson  Rambler, 
and  old-fashioneel  Roses,  such  as  the  Ayrshire  Rambler, 
Ruga,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Baroa  Prcvost 
Felieile-PerpeStue,  Devoniensis,  &c. 

Everything  herbaceous  was  in  large  quantity,  and 
much  repetition  in  the  matter  of  varieties  had  evi- 
dently not  disturbed  the  mind  of  the  planter.    Mr. 
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Norman,  his  Lordship's  gardener,  is  a  believer  in 
good  spadesmauship  and  the  virtues  of  manure,  and 
it  is  to  deep  trenching  and  heavy  manuring  that  his 
successes  with  the  foregoing  are  mainly  due.  There 
is  that  about  Hatfield  which  reminds  one  of  the  stiff 
primness  of  other  days  :  the  rectangularity  of  the 
enclosures  about  themansior,  the  covered  promenades 
of  clipped  Limes  at  least  250  years  old,  the  terra  cotta 
balustrades  and  steps  and  pillars  to  the  several 
terraces,  the  maze  (newly  planted,  and  not  yet  grown 
tip  to  be  a  maze  in  actuality),  the  avenues  of  old  trees 
and  arboreal  survivals  (as,  for  instance,  the  two 
Mulberry  trees,  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
James  I.)  ;  aud  all  these  things  charm  one  more  than 
the  finest  and  newet  production  of  to-day.  The  old 
style  of  bedding-out  is  quite  given  up,  and  "mixed  " 
bedding  has  taken  its  place,  and  generally  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter.  We  may  here  instance  a  few 
types  of  the  latter,  arranged  as  are  all  the  beds  on 
turf.  Crocosma  aurea  and  Francoa  ramosa,  with 
Viola  Bullion  as  the  groundwork ;  Crocosma  mixed 
with  a  white  flowered  Antirrhinum,  and  the  same 
Viola  as  an  edging.     In  the   garden  to  the  south  of 


Hamburgh.  Mr.  Norman  avoids  having  split  berries 
in  Madresfield  Court  by  following  out  rigidly  the 
methods  he  advises  in  his  Calendar — viz.,  ventilation 
at  all  times,  and  the  use  of  artificial  heat  at  the 
critical  period.  We  were  shown  a  Royal  George 
Peach-tree  in  a  forcing-house,  which  annually  carries 
from  300  to  400  fruits.  This  part  of  Hatfield  gardeus 
is  mainly  devoted  to  supplying  the  needs  of  the  large 
establishments  here,  in  London,  and  elsewhere  ;  and 
everything  is  made  to  subserve  this  end,  for  there 
are  no  nicely- kept  gravel  walks  or  edgings  of  any  kind 
in  the  dozen  acres  of  kitchen  garden,  no  labour 
wasted  on  mere  appearances,  but  everything  seems  to 
be  well  cultivated,  as  it  needs  must  where  so  much 
good  produce  of  every  kind  is  required. 

Capital  fruit-trees  cover  the  walls,  and  even  in  this 
not  over-abundant  fruit  year  these  trees  generally 
are  well  cropped.  In  the  plant  -  houses  the  same 
wholesale  market  -  garden  methods  hold  good,  and 
great  stocks  of  plants  of  Adiantum  Farleyense, 
Calanthe  Veitchi,  Roses,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
and  Uriah  Pike  Carnations,  and  Palms  of  large  and 
small  sizes  for  house  decoration,  were  noted. 


Fig.  26. — azalea  indica,  in  the  garden  at  clyne  castle,  s.  wales. 


the  mansion  Fuchsias  as  standards  are  used — viz., 
Defiance,  Madame  Cornellissen,  Lye's  Own,  and  Mrs. 
Rundle,  Swainsonia  galegifolia  being  dotted  between, 
and  dwarf  Fuchsias  with  yellow  leaves  form  the 
groundwork.  Scarlet  -  flowered  Nasturtiums,  both 
climbing  and  bush,  are  dotted  here  and  there,  the 
climbers  being  attached  to  the  bare  stems  of  the 
Fuchsias.  It  will  doubtless  work  out  satisfactorily, 
but  it  struck  us  that  the  plants  were  not  sufficiently 
forwarded,  and  the  season  would  be  past  before  the 
best  effect  was  obtained.  This  style,  with  many 
variations  in  the  plants  employed,  obtains  generally 
in  the  gardens ;  and  it  is  interesting,  but  not  at  a 
distance  effective,  owing  to  the  lack  of  colour — that 
very  e.-sential  material  in  every  picture  that  is  not 
black  on  white. 

The  keeping  of  the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds 
about  the  mansion  is  admirable,  and  shrubs  and  trees 
appear  to  receive  great  attention,  althou,h  rare  species 
are  not  often  met  with.  Thevineiies,  plant-house, 
and  kitchen  gardens  are  remote  from  the  house.  The 
vineries  number  seven,  and  the  Vines  of  all  kinds 
seemed  to  be  in  capital  health  ;  and  they  certainly 
carried  very  fair  crops  of  bunches,  either  well  finished 
or  finishing  up.  The  varieties  grown  include  Gros 
Colman,  Madresfield  Cjurt,  Lady  Djwne's  seedling, 
Alexai  drhn   Muscat,    Foster's   see  (ling,    and    Black 


AZALEA   INDICA   AT    CLYNE 

CASTLE. 
Mb.  Milner,  in  his  notice  of  the  Azalea  indica 
growing  out-of-doors  at  this  place  made  a  mistake 
which  was  evidently  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding 
on  his  part.  It  is  that  the  Azaleas  are  never  pro- 
tected in  the  winter.  Some  of  them  are  not  protected, 
and  last  year  not  any  of  them  were  covered,  and  I 
am  sure  that  they  are  the  better  for  it.  But  our 
usual  mode  of  procedure  is  this  : — About  the  middle 
of  November  we  place  a  light  framework  of  rods  over 
them,  held  up  by  short  forked  props.  If  the  weather 
becomes  very  severe,  we  scatter  a  quantity  of  Bracken 
over  the  rods.  Tbe  illustration  (fig.  26)  shows  our 
largest  plant  of  Azalea  indica  alba,  which  is  12  feet 
in  diameter,  and  nearly  0  feet  in  height,  and  is  one 
of  the  plants  not  protected.  T.  Footc,  Clyne  Cattle 
Gardens. 


HYBRID    CINERARIAS. 

If  we  cannot  at  the  present  day  trjee  the  succes- 
sive steps  by  which  the  florist's  Cineraria  has  been 
evolved — at  all  events  during  the  early  stages  of  its 
history— the  circumstance  gives  an  additional  interest 
to  the  attempts  now  being  made  to  demonstrate  it 
experimentally,  and  wl  en  the  other  day  Mr.  James 


wrote  that  if  I  could  find  time  to  run  down  I  could 
see  nearly  all  his  hybrids  in  flower,  I  lost  no  time  in 
responding,  and  soon  after  midday  I  was  in  tbe 
saddle,  and  speeding  along  the  cyclist's  favourite 
Bath  Road,  en  route  for  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal. 
On  arrival  I  was  soon  introduced  to  the  objects  of 
my  visit,  and  a  most  interesting  lot  they  were. 

First  must  be  mentioned  plants  of  the  true  wild 
Senecio  cruentus,  with  small,  light  purple  flowers, 
and  of  the  shrubby  S.  Heritieri,  with  much  larger 
white  flowers,  ^tipped  with  rosy-purple  on  the  ray 
florets,  small  leaves,  and  densely  tomentose  white 
stems.  Mr.  James's  first  experiment  was  to  cross 
S.  cruentus  with  the  pollen  of  S.  Heritieri,  and  the 
result  was  five  seedling  plants,  which  flowered  a  year 
ago.  Two  of  these  had  been  kept,  and  were  then 
flowering  well.  They  are  unmistakable  hybrids,  pre- 
senting the  usual  intermediate  character.  They  are 
more  shrubby  than  cruentue,  and  are  plentifully 
covered  with  tomentum  on  the  stems  and  undersides 
of  the  leaves.  The  first  is  much  like  Heritieri  in  the 
size  and  details  of  the  leaves  and  stems,  and  the 
flowers  are  white,  and  most  like  cruentus  in  shape, 
but  twice  as  large.  The  second  has  much  larger 
leaves,  tinged  with  purple  underneath,  purple  stems, 
and  slightly  larger  brilliant  crimson-purple  flowers 
thus  showing  more  of  the  cruentus  character.  The 
other  three  plants  are  now  lost,  but  Mr.  Jame  s 
remembers  that  one  had  pale-pink  flowers,  another 
white  flowers  tipped  with  piuk,  and  the  third,  white 
flowers  tipped  with  blue,  and  that  they  were  true 
hybrids,  like  the  preceding  in  general  character. 

These  five  primary  hybrids  on  flowering  were  inter- 
crossed together,  by  transferring  the  pollen  in  various 
ways,  and  the  result  was  the  large  batch  of  plants 
now  in  flower,  which  almost  fill  one  house,  and  Bhow 
the  most  bewildering  range  of  variation,  though  in 
general  character  they  agree  with  the  original  hybrids 
from  which  they  sprang.  In  fact,  they  may  be 
termed  hybrids  perpetuated  from  seed,  for  the  inter- 
crossing was  only  between  themselves,  not  with  any 
other  kind. 

As  this  large  batch  of  seedlings  began  to  show  their 
character  they  were  divided  into  groups,  those  most 
resembling  cruentus  in  habit  aud  foliage  being  placed 
at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  those  most  like  Heritieri 
at  the  other  end,  the  former  group  being  slightly  the 
larger  of  the  two.  And  this  grouping  by  habit  after- 
wards proved  to  agree  pretty  well  with  the  character 
of  the  flowers,  for  those  with  the  cruentus  habit  had 
generally  more  numerous  smaller  flowers  than  the 
other,  though  as  regards  colour  many  variations  in 
one  group  could  be  matched  in  the  other,  or  nearly 
so.  The  tipped  forms,  however,  were  rather  more 
numerous  in  the  Heritieri-like  group,  and  the  selfs 
in  the  other.  It  was  most  interesting  to  see  this 
wide  range  of  variation,  and  the  following  were  noted 
as  the  more  typical  forms,  though  they  were  more  or 
less  connected  by  various  intermediates. 

In  the  "  cruentus-like "  group  were  pure  white, 
light  blush,  rose-pink,  rose-purple,  deep  purple,  and 
bright  carmine-crimson  selfs,  and  forms  tipped  with 
pink  and  slate-blue  of  different  shades  and  widths, 
but  all  had  a  compict  inflorescence  of  numerous 
rather  small  flowers.  The  "Heritieri-like"  group 
contained  pure  white  and  bright  rose-purple  selfs, 
and  a  large  series  of  tipped  flowers,  the  colours 
ranging  through  lavender,  slate-blue,  pale  pink,  rose- 
pink,  to  bright  rose-purple,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
ring  of  colour  varied  from  the  merest  touch  at  the 
apex  of  the  ray  florets  to  those  in  which  the  white 
was  reduced  to  a  narrow  ring  at  the  base.  Most  of 
these  had  a  less  compact  inflorescence  o:'  larger,  more 
ste'late  flowers,  than  those  of  the  other  group.  Two 
or  three  of  the  seedlings  very  closely  resembled  S. 
Heritieri  in  habit,  and  one  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished by  vegetative  characters,  yet  the  just  opening 
flowers  showed  strongly  their  hybrid  origin. 

And  now  one  may  ask,  what  light  this  interesting 
experiment  throws  on  the  vexed  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  garden  Cineiaiia,  in  which  connection 
we  may  recall  the  plant  described  by  Willdenow  in 
1809  as  Cineraria  hybrida  (Enum.  PI.  Hort.  Bcrol., 
p.  893),  which  he  Eaid  was  cultivated  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  C.  cruenta,  but  was  abundantly  different, 
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having  flowers  rear'y  as  in  C.  lanata  (another  name 
for  Heritieri).  The  only  suggestion  as  to  its  origin  is 
contained  in  the  name,  but  it  is  evident  that  Willde- 
now  thought  the  plant  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the 
two  species  in  question,  and  I  believe  that  he  was 
right,  and  that  Mr.  James  has  now  raised  the  same 
plant.  Both  species  were  in  cultivation  at  this  time, 
aDd  the  pollen  would  readily  be  carried  about  by  bees, 
who  are  fond  of  these  plants — in  fact,  about  a  dozen 
were  busily  at  work  in  Mr.  James's  house  when  I  was 
there.  And  the  hybrids  once  raised  would  certainly 
be  preserved,  for  they  are  such  a  great  improvement 
hortieulturally  on  the  wild  cruentus,  that  one  can 
easily  imagine  how  the  improved  race  would  sooner 
or  later  displace  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  James's  hybrids,  a  possible 
objection  may  be  urged,  namely,  that  all  possibility 
of  en  sing  with  the  garden  Cineraria  was  not  elimi- 
nated, especially  as  bees  are  so  fond  of  the  flowers  ; 
hut  for  several  reasons  I  think  it  has  no  practical 
force,  and  in  any  case  it  cannot  apply  to  Willdenow's 
plant,  when  the  improved  garden  Cineraria  was  not 
in  existence.  In  the  first  place,  the  reversed  hybrid  has 
been  raised  at  Kew,  a  plant  of  S.  Heritieri  having 
been  placed  under  a  fine  gauze  net,  and  carefully 
crossed  with  pollen  from  the  wild  cruentus,  and  the 
result  was  a  hybrid  having  the  essential  characters  of 
tho?e  rased  by  Mr.  James,  in  fact,  less  different  than 
maty  of  tho-e  were  from  each  other.  Indeed,  it 
might  have  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  matched  among 
those  with  tipped  flowers.  Again,  both  Heritieri  and 
cruentus  were  crossed  at  Kew  with  the  garden  Cire- 
raria.  and,  as  would  be  expected,  the  hybrids  in  each 
case  have  far  larg<r  flowers  than  those  raised  by  Mr. 
James.  This  evidence  is  sufficiently  conclusive,  and 
it  should  further  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  James  had 
this  ba'ch  of  h)  bride  in  a  house  a  considerable  dis- 
tance away  from  those  in  which  his  strain  of  the 
garden  Cinerarias  a*e  grown.  In  fact,  all  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  these  hybrids  were  derived  solely 
from  the  two  species  in  question. 

It  is  inter'  sting  to  have  reproduced  the  long-lo6t 
Cineraria  hybi  ida,  or  Senecio  hybridu=,  as  I  believe 
that  Mr.  James  has  done,  and  while,  from  a  decora- 
tive standpoint  it  marks  a  great  advance  on  the  wild 
criientup,  there  is  yet  an  enormous  gap  between  it 
and  the  garden  Cineraria  of  today,  and  this  gap,  or  the 
rather  wider  one  which  separates  the  latter  from  the 
wild  cruentus.  has  been  filled  by  a  long  procesB  of 
selection,  and  the  successive  steps  illustrate  the  great 
\  rinciple  of  evolu  ion  in  actual  progress. 

How  fsr  these  facts  throw  light  on  the  origin  of 
the  garden  Cineraria  may  be  left  for  individual 
opinion,  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  latter  shows  no 
trace  of  the  shrubby  habit  of  S.  Heritieri.  This 
point,  however,  m  «y  be  misleading,  for  in  practice 
the  garden  Cinerar'a  has  been  made  an  annual,  and 
that  would  tend  to  eliminate  the  shrubby  character  ; 
and  in  this  again  the  principle  of  evolution  is  seen  at 
work.  It  is  in  the  flowers  that  the  resemblance 
to  Heritieri  is  chiefly  found,  and  this  is  precisely 
what  might  have  been  expected.  It  seems  to  me 
highly  probable  that  a  race  of  plants  with  shrubby 
habit  and  im|  roved  Bowers  might  be  derived  from 
these  hybrids  if  selection  were  cirried  out  in  that 
direction,  and  this  process  would  tend  to  eliminate 
the  cruen!us-like  character  from  the  vegetative  organs. 
I  believe  it  is  this  object,  rather  than  that  of  recon- 
structing the  garden  Cineraria,  that  Mr.  James  has 
in  view.  Lastly,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  James 
has  the  true  Senecio  populifolius  in  cultivation,  and 
some  hybrid  seedlings  between  it  and  S.  cruentus, 
which  were  not  yet  in  flower.  There  were  also  the 
true  Senecio  tuseilaginia  with  brilliant  rose-purple 
flowers,  and  the  yellow  Cineraria  lobata,  the  latter 
being  the  only  true  Cineraria  in  the  group,  as  the 
rest  technically  belong  to  Senecio.   R.  A.  R. 


STRAWBERRY    CULTURE    IN 
FRANCE. 

The  Strawberry  ranks  amongst  the  most  highly- 
pr'zed  fruits  in  France.  It  has  attained  its  present 
pre-eminence,  thanks  to  the  ease  with  which  crossing 
varieties  can  be  done  by  an  intelligent  horticul- 
turist, and  although  the  varieties  are  legion,  they 
are  only  modifications  of  half-a-dozen  specific  types. 
Cultivation  has  not  only  singularly  prolonged  the 
duration  of  the  period  of  its  flowering,  but  also 
the  >izo  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  The 
Strawberry  in  France  is  divided  into  two  well- 
recognised  classes — the  small  or  the  quatre-eaisons, 
nnd  the  large  r>r  the  grosses  fraises.  These  differ, 
not  oily  in  appearances  a"d  qualities,   but  in  mode 


of  raising  and  of  culture.  The  small  Strawberry 
is  produced  from  seed,  the  large  varieties  from 
the  stolons  or  runners  of  varieties  raised  from  F. 
virginiana  and  fr.im  F.  chiloensis.  Strange,  that 
although  the  wild  plant  is  indigenous  to  Greece,  the 
classical  authors  make  no  notice  of  it.  Pliny  and 
Virgil  only  allude  to  it  nominally.  The  quatre- 
saisons  Strawberry  keeps  growers  on  the  alert  to 
produce  a  fruit  at  once  large,  of  a  tapering  shape,  and  of 
a  deep  red  colour.  To  obtain  the  seed  from  which  it 
is  invariably  raised,  fruits  are  selected  when  perfectly 
ripe  that  present  the  required  points  of  excellence, 
are  crushed  with  care,  and  the  seeds  separated  from 
the  pulp  ;  these  are  washed,  and  the  i  ulp  strained 
through  a  cloth.  The  seed  is  then  collected  and 
dried  in  an  airy  and  sbady  spot.  This  seed  can  be 
sown  in  the  open  air  in  May  and  June  on  a  specially 
prepared  p'ot  of  ground,  but  the  plants  are  not  so  good 
as  those  resulting  from  seed  sown  at  the  end  of  the 
month  of  March  or  early  in  Aprd  on  a  hot-bed.  The 
seed  should  be  covered  thinly  with  leaf-mould,  and 
when  the  plan's  come  through,  air  should  be 
admitted  gradually.  When  the  plants  possess  a  few 
leaves,  they  should  be  dibbled-out  in  September  in 
tufts  of  two  together,  8  inche*  apart,  and  from  1 2  to 
20  inches  asunder,  on  the  permanent  bed,  for  which 
the  soil  oui;ht  to  be  sandy  and  fresh,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  plants  covered  with  a  mulch  of  short 
manure.  Some  cultivators  make  a  new  bed  in  another 
place,  but  do  not  afford  fresh  soil.  Following  the 
period  of  planting,  the  Strawberry  plants  will  com- 
mence bearing  in  the  second  spring  or  autumn.  It 
is  well  to  dibble  out  the  plants  from  the  main  stools 
at  a  distance  of  2  feet  apart  every  two  or  three  years, 
or  the  plants  will  quickly  degenerate.  Avoid  employ- 
ing mould  from  an  old  Mushroom-bed,  as  it  tends  to 
redden  the  leaves,  and  in  the  end  kills  the  plants. 
The  subsequent  culture  is  very  light  and  easy  ; 
water  is  frequently  and  moderately  afforded  during 
the  fruiting  period,  and  the  beds  freed  from  weeds, 
removing  useless  runners  and  decajed  leaves. 

Strawberries  are  procurable  bo  early  in  the  spring, 
that  forcing  the  plants  is  regarded  as  rather  an  orna- 
mental than  a  commercial  matter.  The  plants 
for  forcing  are  those  of  the  large-fruited  varie- 
ties, and  these  are  grown  in  pots  filled  with  good 
loam.  A  rich,  friable  soil,  consisting  of  siliciouB 
sand,  clay,  oxide  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
is  most  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Straw- 
berry. The  pots  should  be  brought  under  cover  in 
October  and  in  December  ;  forcing  commences  at  55° 
Fahr.,  gradually  rising  to  75°.  In  most  respects  the 
methods  employed  resemble  these  pursued  here. 
The  varieties  of  Strawberries  to  grow  are  as 
numerous  as  the  gardeners  please  to  make  them. 
The  varieties  which  have  no  runners,  Buch  as  the 
Gaillon,  is  naturally  good  for  out-of-doors  culture. 
As  a  rule,  in  France  at  leaBt,  the  white  Strawberries 
are  not  prized.  The  English  types  bave  exercised  a 
great  influence  upon  those  of  France,  such  as  the 
British  Queen,  Keen's  Seedling,  and  Deptford  Pine. 
For  forcing,  Docteur  Morere  ie  in  great  request,  its 
fruit  is  large,  rose-coloured,  perfumed,  and  sugary  ; 
May  Queen  is  precocious  and  prolific,  the  colour  is 
deep  red,  and  the  qua  ity  good ;  the  Margaret 
Lehreton  suits  all  lands,  is  of  a  remarkable  precocity 
and  fertile  ;  Victoria  is  a  good  variety  that  suits 
poor  soils,  is  perfumed,  juicy,  yields  well,  and  exacts 
no  special  care.  All  the  large-fruited  varieties  are 
descendants  from  F.  virginiana,  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  and  F.  chiloensis,  from  the  Chilian 
Archipelago. 

The  earliest  open-air  crop  of  Strawberries  comes 
from  Carpentras,  in  the.  departement  of  the  Vaucluse, 
about  the  last  week  of  April,  the  supply  continuing 
till  the  middle  of  June ;  the  commencing  price  is 
3  to  5  francs  the  kilogramme  ;  then  60  to  80  francs 
the  double  hundredweight,  ultimately  falling  in 
price  as  the  season  advances  to  20  francs.  An  acre 
of  beds  can  produce  1|  ton  to  5  tons  of  fruit ;  the 
profit  per  acre,  after  deducting  all  expenses,  varies 
from  400  to  1,200  francs.  In  some  districts  Straw- 
berries are  raised  in  rows  between  the  Vines. 

In  the  Vaucluse  mineral  manures  have  been  tried 
on  Strawberries,  on  the  proposition  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture.  The  result  has  not  realised  expectations 
so  far.  Nitrate  of  potash,  in  small  dees,  stimulated 
the  plant  too  much,  and  destroyed  the  beauty  of  the 
fruit.  In  the  valley  of  the  Durance,  and  the  region 
traversed  by  the  Carpentras  Canal — once  a  waste  and 
arid  region — the  finest  Strawberries  for  the  Paris 
market  are  now  produced.  The  average  price  of 
Strawberries  at  th«  central  wholesale  markets  of  the 
city,  is  from  1  franc  65  centimes  to  4  francs  per 
basket  of  6h  lb?.      It  is  Ca'pentras  that  Bupplie3  the 


large,  and  Hjeres  the  smaller  and  more  esteemed 
varieties.  During  the  full  tide  of  the  season  the 
costermongers  sell  the  fruit  at  2  sous,  or  one  penny 
per  lb.  Fresenius,  in  1857,  and  Buignet  in  1859, 
analysed  the  Strawberry.  The  latter  chemist  dealt 
with  fourteen  varieties,  and  chiefly  those  appertaining 
to  the  wood  or  Alpine  family  ;  they  were  found  all 
rich  in  malic  acid  and  sugar.  In  France  the  fruit  is 
eaten  with  red  or  white  wine,  sugar,  rum,  kirsch- 
wasser,  orange-juice,  or  Bugared  water.  Strawberries 
smothered  in  cream  are  not  patronised,  being  viewed 
as  indigestible.  The  same  objection  is  made  against 
the  white  Strawberry,  unless  it  be  mixed  with  the 
small  "  quatre-saisons  "  variety. 


The   Week's  Work. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House,  Herts. 

Peaches. — Trees  on  which  late   crops  of  fruit  are 

swelling  require  an  abundant  supply  of  water  at  the 

roots.      The  fruit  is  largely  composed  of  water,  the 

accumulation   of   which  is  very  rapid   between   the 

stoning  and  the  ripening  period,  so  that  the  size  and 

quality  of  the  fruit  depends  on  the  supply  of  water 

and  nourishment  at  the  roots.      Add  manure  to  the 

water  at  alternate  waterings.     When  the  weather  is 

bright,  syringe  thoroughly  twice  a  day,  so  as  to  have 

the  trees  as  free  from  red  spider  as  possible  when 

the   fruit  begins  to  ripen,  at   which  time  syringing 

must  be  discontinued.     Tie  t  >  the  trellis  shoots  that 

require  so  doing,  and  stop  those  that  have  growa  to 

their   allotted   distance.       To    give    colour,    expose 

swelling  fruit  to  the  sun  as  much  as  possible,   by 

putting  the  leaves  on  one  side,  and  taking  one  or  two 

off  where  they  shade  the  fruit.     Pinch  laterals  to  two 

leaves.      Should  Thrips  be  present,   fumigate  with 

XL  compound.      When  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  fix 

a  net  under  the  trees  at  such  a  distance  that  when 

the   fruits   fall    into   it   they  may  not  get  bruised. 

Fruits  that  are  at  the  extreme  parts  of  the  tree,  and 

which  would  not  fall  into  the  net,  should  be  prevented 

from  falling  to  the  ground  by  having  pieces  of  net 

placed  round  them  loosely,  so  as  not  to  bruise  them. 

The  temperature  for  the  late  Peach-house  while  the 

fruits  are  swelling  may  be  regulated  according  to  the 

time  the  fruits  are  required  to  be  ripe.      If  they  are 

to  be  brought  on  quickly,  heat  may  be  employed  in 

the  hot-water  pipes  in  dull  weather  and  at  night. 

Otherwie  they  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 

as  crops  earlier  in  the  season.      Free  ventilation   is 

essential  to  good  colouring  ;    they  may  be  retarded 

by  free  ventilation  by  night  and  day.      The  most 

should  be  made  of  the  top  ventilation,  not  opening 

the  sides  when  the  weather  is  cold,  and  thus  avoiding 

a  draught.      When  the  fruit  is  gathered  from  a  tree 

it  should  be  gone  over  without  delay,  in  order  to 

remove  all  weak  and  surplus  wood  that  is  not  required 

for  next  season.      This  will  permit  the  wood  left  in 

the  tree  to  be  ripened  better,  and  will  add  to  the 

facility  for  aj  ringing  the  foliage,  so  as  to  keep  it  clean 

and  healthy  to  the  end  of  the  season.     Healthy  leaves 

on  well  ripened  wood  in  the  autumn  furnish  a  good 

augury  for  strong,  healthy  blooms  in  the  following 

season.     In  the  afternoon  of  fine  days  give  a  thorough 

washing  with   the   syringe   or  garden   engine,  using 

sufficient  force  to  dislodge  red  spider  without  tearing 

the  leaves.      Now  the  fruit  is  gathered,  if  the  trees 

have  become  infested  with  scale,  it  may  be  kept  in 

check  by  syringing  with  water  that  has  had  soft  soap 

or   Gishurst  compound  dissolved   in   it   at  the   rate 

of  two  ounces  to  the  gallon.     Keep  the  ventilators  of 

the  house  open,  only  shutting  the  top  ones  against  hail. 

Examine  the  soil  of  the  border  in  which  they  are 

growiDg,  and  when  it  ia  approaching  a  state  of  dryness 

give   a   thorough   watering.      Peach   trees   that    are 

growing  in  pots  require  strict  daily  attention  in  the 

matter  of  watering — do  not  let  them  suffer  for  the 

want  of  it ;  their  other  requirements  are  the  same  as 

for  trees  growing  in  borders. 

Cherry  and  Plum  Trees. — After  the  fruits  are 
gathered  attend  to  all  their  requirements,  frequently 
going  over  them  to  pinch  back  laterals.  Give  thorough 
wateriugs  whenever  the  soil  shows  sign  of  dryness  ; 
syringe  in  the  afternoon  of  fine  days.  Should  black- 
fly  appear  fumigate,  and  keep  the  house  cool  with 
free  ventilation.  Plums  that  are  not  ripe,  but  which 
are  required  to  be  hurried  on,  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  Peaches,  bearing  in  mind  to  force  a-< 
much  as  possible  with  sun  heat  by  shutting  early  in 
the  afternoon  ;  after  syringing  if  the  temperature 
rises  to  90°  no  harm  will  occur. 
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THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford. 

The  Best  Garden. — In  localities  where  little  or  n0 
rain  has  fallen  for  some  time,  a  g^od  soaking  of  water 
should  be  given  to  the  Rose-plants,  to  maintain  them 
in  a  healthy  condition,  and  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  late  flowers.  All  dead  blooms  should  be 
removed  regularly,  to  keep  a  tidy  appearance  ;  the  soil 
should  be  frequently  hoed,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
destroying  weeds  and  of  preventing  rapid  evaporation. 
In  places  where  green  fly  has  reappeared,  the  plants 
should  be  syringed  with  carbolic  soap,  as  advised  in  a 
previous  Calendar.  Climbing  Roses  will  now  be 
rapidly  making  long  vigorous  growths,  which  should 
be  nailed  or  tied  as  the  case  necessitates. 

Violets. — Pay  every  attention  to  these  at  the 
present  time,  and  onwards  throughout  their  season  of 
growth  if  satisfactory  results  are  expected  during 
their  flowering  season.  Continued  waterings  will  be 
needed  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
the  syringe  should  be  used  freely  among  the  foliage 
to  prevent  red-spider.  If  this  pest  has  already 
appeared  on  the  plants,  they  should  be  syringed  with 
a  weak  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  tobacco-water.  The 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  is  the  place  where  the 
spider  will  chiefly  be  found.  The  surface  must  be 
thoroughly  wetted  with  the  solution  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  pest.  Keep  the  plants  free  from  weeds, 
and  stir  the  surface-soil  frequently  with  the  hoe. 

General  remarks. — Keep  the  lawns  frequency  mown 
and  the  hedges  constantly  edged.  Pay  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  turf  forming  croquet  and  tennis  grounds, 
as  these  places  will  be  frequently  in  use  at  this  seaBon 
of  the  year.  Mow  these  with  the  machines  twice  a 
week,  and  roll  with  a  heavy  roller  after  each  mowing. 
Frequent  rolling  of  gravel  walks  will  be  necessary  to 
allow  of  walking  in  comfort,  and  where  weeds  appear 
they  should  be  hand  pulled  or  destroyed  by  weed- 
killers. Remove  all  weeds  by  hoeing  from  shrubberies 
planted  last  season.  Afford  water  to  any  trees  or 
shrubs  which  are  suffering  from  drought.  Creepers 
on  walls,  such  as  Honeysuckles,  Clematis,  Wistarias, 
Kerria  japonica,  and  others  should  have  the  leading 
shoots  nailed  in,  and  the  superfluous  ones  removed  ; 
these  will  also  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  good  soaking 
of  water.  Sweet  Peas  going  out  of  flower  should 
have  the  dead  flowers  removed.  The  best  way  to 
prolong  the  flowering  period  of  Sweet  Peas  is  to  con- 
stantly cut  the  flowers,  thereby  stimulating  the 
growth  of  the  plants  and  enabling  them  to  produce 
fresh  growths,  and  consequent  prolonging  of  the 
flowering  period.  A  good  soaking  of  water  and  a 
mulching  of  half-rotten  manure  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  keeping  the  plants  in  a  good  state  of  growth, 
and  flowers  in  abundance  may  be  expected  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  leaves  of  the  Lime  have  already 
begun  to  fall,  and  a  continued  use  of  the  broom  will 
be  needed  to  maintain  a  neat  and  tidy  appearance, 
which  the  garden  should  present  at  this  period  of  the 
year. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

Endive. — Early  transplanted  Endive  will  at  this 
season  require  frequent  watering.  Young  Endive 
plants  in  seed-beds  should  also  have  plenty  of  water 
to  prevent  them  becoming  stunted  or  hard  in  growth 
before  being  planted  out.  Early  Endive  is  best  grown 
on  a  shady  border,  and  later  batches  should  be  grown 
in  a  south  sheltered  position. 

Late  Carrots. — Sow  some  seeds  now  of  the  early 
Horn  Carrots,  choosing  a  light,  free  soil.  Sow  again 
about  the  middle  of  the  month.  A  cold  pit,  or  frame, 
in  which  some  seeds  may  be  sown  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  will  be  found  useful  in  producing  tender 
young  Carrots  during  the  winter  with  but  little 
trouble.  Keep  the  soil  free  from  weeds  around  the 
spring-sown  crops,  and  remove  any  flower-stalks  that 
have  been  thrown  np.  During  a  showery  day  thin  out 
late  sowings. 

Turnips. — Run  along  the  rows  of  late-sown  Turnips 
with  a  Hawe's  watering-pot  fitted  with  a  fine  rose, 
in  the  evening,  in  order  to  keep  them  clean  and 
strengthen  them.     It  will  suffice  to  use  clean  water. 

Parsley. — Thin  and  weed  the  late-sown  Parsley,  and 
make  another  sowing  on  a  warm  border. 

Large  Onions. — It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give 
much  more  plant-food  to  this  crop,  one  good  soak- 
ing of  clear  water  should  be  given  and  the  bed  be 
left  for  a  time.  Remove  from  the  base  and  around 
the  bulbs  any  soil  that  may  prevent  the  bulbs 
developing.  Heavy  autumn  rains  often  burst  many 
of  the  finest  bulbs,  and  also  destroy  their  keeping 


qualities.  Anything  that  can  be  done  to  encourage 
early  maturity  of  the  bulbs  is  a  gain. 

Vegetable-Marrows. — Remove  the  fruit  as  soon  as 
fit  to  cut,  and  cut  off  any  fruits  that  may  be  too  oid 
for  kitchen  use.  Give  the  plants  a  good  watering  at 
the  root  once  every  week  should  the  weather  be  dry. 

French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners. — Pick  the  pods 
of  French  Beans  daily,  and  give  water  to  plants  that 
are  coming  into  bloom.  Should  the  plants  flag  for 
want  of  water,  they  will  not  set  a  good  crop.  This 
rule  applies  also  to  Scarlet  Runner  Beans. 


HARDY    FRTJIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

The  Fruit-room. — Everything  about  a  fruit-room 
should  be  made  clean  and  sweet  btfore  the  earliest  of 
the  fruits  have  to  be  placed  therein.  Thatch  makes 
the  best  roof,  straw  and  reeds  being  non-conductors, 
thus  preserving  those  conditions  of  equality  with- 
out which  fruit  cannot  be  kept  in  fine  condition, 
although  thick  or  double  wall,  or  walls  lined  with 
hollow  bricks,  and  a  tiled  roof,  with  a  good  loft  over 
the  fruit-room,  ensures  almost  the  same  conditions. 
The  worst  of  thatch  is  that  it  harbours  vermin,  but 
a  piece  of  small-meshed  wire  netting  run  along  the 
edges  of  the  thatch  and  turned  up  for  a  foot  on  either 
side  will  do  much  to  prevent  their  ingress  ;  and  for 
stopping  holes  near  doorways  and  similar  places, 
nothing  is  so  good  as  sheet  zinc,  if  it  can  be  properly 
fastened.  Strong-smelliDg  substances,  such  as  tar, 
paint,  &e.,  should  not  be  used  inside  a  fruit-room,  or 
the  flavour  of  the  fruits  may  be  affected  thereby  ; 
and  for  the  same  reason,  the  shelves  and  drawers 
should  not  be  made  of  coniferous  wood.  AH  shelves 
in  fruit-rooms  ought  to  be  perfectly  smooth,  and 
formed  of  boards,  ribbed  bottoms  or  those  formed  of 
slats  causing  indentations  in  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  and 
ultimately  decay.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  port- 
able frames  made  to  fit  windows  and  doorways,  and 
to  cover  these  with  J-inch  mesh  wire  netting,  birds 
and  other  vermin  are  thus  easily  kept  out  when  the 
doors  and  windows  are  thrown  opsn,  which  is  very 
necessary  after  storing  has  commenced.  When  all  is 
made  thoroughly  clean  and  sound,  leave  the  ventilators 
open,  in  order  to  keep  the  room  cool. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   W.  Messenger,  Gardener  to  C.   H.  Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Tree  Carnations. — The  earliest  plants  rooted,  which 
are  now  fast  filling  the  flower-pots  with  roots,  should 
be  fed  with  manure-water  if  they  are  to  be  flowered 
in  them  ;  otherwise  it  will  be  advisable  to  afford 
them  a  shift  into  pots  of  a  larger  size,  as  plants  root- 
bound  at  this  date  are  almost  certain  to  come  into 
flower  long  before  they  are  wanted.  Affording  water 
must  be  very  carefully  performed  for  several  weeks 
after  re-potting.  Later  plantsmay  be  placed  in  6-inch 
pots.  Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Gloire 
de  Nancy,  and  others  of  that  strain  intended  for 
early  flowering  in  6-inch  pots,  should  be  layered  or 
struck  from  cuttings,  the  latter  being  inserted  singly 
in  small  pots,  placing  them  under  a  hand-light  in  a 
cool  shady  position.  Layering  is  the  best  and  surest 
method  of  raising  a  large  stock  of  plants,  and  in  the 
caBe  of  plants  growing  in  pots,  they  may  be  planted 
out  in  beds  to  enable  the  layering  to  be  better  carried 
out.  Plants  of  these  varieties  in  8-inch  pots  which 
are  well  advanced  in  growth  may  be  transferred  into 
others  V  inches  larger  in  diameter. 

French  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums. — Prune  back  all 
the  plants  that  have  been  well  ripened,  and  Btand 
them  in  a  frame  or  on  their  sides  against  a  west  wall 
till  buds  burst  forth  ;  they  will  need  no  water  till  this 
has  occurred.  When  broken,  the  soil  may  be  shaken 
from  the  roots,  the  latter  cut  back  a  little,  and  then 
the  plants  should  be  carefully  and  firmly  repotted  in 
a  mixture  of  two-thirds  loam,  one-third  leaf-mould, 
with  a  rather  free  use  of  silver  -  sand,  affording 
good  drainage,  and  pots  as  small  as  the  roots  can  be 
got  into  without  undue  forcing.  Keep  these  newly  - 
potted  plants  close  till  it  is  seen  root-action  has  taken 
place,  then  afford  air  by  degrees,  till  almost  free 
exposure  is  allowed.  Other  plants  of  these  types, 
or  of  the  decorative  and  show  varieties  going  out  of 
flower,  may  be  stood  in  a  warm  spot  out  of  doors  to 
ripen,  and  afterwards  similarly  treated.  Plants  raised 
from  cuttings  struck  early,  which  have  had  their 
points  pinched  out  and  that  are  hardened  off,  maybe 
shifted  into  6-iuch  pots,  using  a  compost  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  a  fair  portion  of  rotten  manure  or  leaf 
mould,  with  sand  in  quantity  sufficient  to  keep  the 
soil  pirrous.  Let  the  potting  be  done  firmly,  and,  a-i 
before,  keep  the  plants  close  for  a  week  or  two,  and 


pinch  the  shoots  when  they  have  made  two  or  three 
leaves,  in  order  to  insure  bushy,  dwarf  plants. 

Chrysanthemums. — Plants  being  cultivated  for  the 
production  of  extra  large  blooms,  will  need  regular  and 
constant  attention  from  this  time  onwards  till  they 
are  housed  ;  and  as  the  earwig  has  begun  to  be 
troublesome,  traps  must  now  be  set,  and  these  ex- 
amined nightly  twice — ju't  at  dink  and  again  about 
ten  o'clock.  Bamboo  canes  and  bean-stalks  make 
good  traps  if  the  ends  are  closed  with  a  bit  of  cotton 
wool  to  prevent  the  earwigs  getting  into  them  during 
the  day.  Shoots  must  be  tied  in,  and  manure-water 
liberally  afforded,  and  occasionally  clear  soot  water. 
Bushes  that  are  growing  freely  will  stand  in  need  of 
staking  and  tying,  and  in  doing  this  open  out  the 
plants  in  the  centre.  Keep  a  sharp  outlook  for  aphis, 
dusting  the  points  of  the  shoots  with  Tobacco-powder 
immediately  the  insects  are  noticed. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSE3. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  t"  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Dendrobium  infundibulum,  and  its  variety,  Jame- 
sianum,  are  plants  that  sometimes  fare  badly  under 
cultivation  owing  to  the  practice  of  growing  them  in 
too  high  a  temperature,  whereas  the  Odontoglossum- 
house  is  the  proper  place  for  them  at  this  season  at 
any  rate;  but  towards  the  end  of  September  the  cool 
end  of  the  intermediate-house  is  more  suitable,  the 
plants  then  completing  and  ripening  their  flowering 
stems.  At  all  times  the  plants  should  be  kept  moist, 
and  especially  when  in  full  growth.  These  two  Den- 
drobiums  have  made  Borne  progress,  and  the  growths 
are  beginning  to  push  forth  roots  from  the  base,  and 
if  any  plant  requires  repotting  or  resurfacing  with 
fresh  material  this  is  the  best  'season  for  the  opera- 
tion. Owing  to  the  need  of  large  quintities  of 
water,  only  Bmall  pots  should  be  used,  which  must 
be  well  drained,  only  a  very  thin  layer  of  pettand 
sphagnum-moss  being  employed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  tan  latter,  mixing 
all  well  together  and  pottiDg  moderately  firm. 

Fpidendrum  (Diacrium)  bicornutum  requires  a  high 
temperature,  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  copious  appli- 
cations of  water  at  the  roots  whilst  growing  ;  and  as 
numerous  roots  soon  push  out  from  the  new  growths, 
fresh  material  should  forthwith  be  afforded  to  those 
plants  in  need  of  any.  Place  newly-imported  pieces 
in  shallow  baskets,  in  the  usual  mixture  of  peat  and 
sphagnum  -  mos»,  and  large  pieces  of  charcoal, 
raising  the  plant  well  above  the  rim,  and  pressing 
the  compost  moderately  firm  about  the  roots  and 
base.  A  pseudo-bulb  here  and  there  should  be  tied 
to  the  wire  of  the  basket  in  order  to  steady  the 
plant.  E.  nemorale  should  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment. The  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  Epiden- 
drums  are  beBt  afforded  in  the  Cattle}  a  or  inter- 
mediate -  houses,  choosing  a  light  airy  position  for 
them.  Owing  to  the  great  number  of  Epidendrums 
I  cannot  name  more  than  the  following  species  : — 
E.  prismatocarpum,  E.  Randii,  E.  atropurpureum, 
E.  xanthinum,  E.  radicans,  E  crassifolium,  E. 
Schomburgki,  E.  O'Brienianum  ,  E.  arachnoglossum, 
E.  Stainfordianum,  E.  evectum,  E.  sceptrum,  E.  Wal- 
li-aii ,  E.  haBtatum  atratum,  and  E.  elegantulum  x  , 
which  may  all  be  repotted  as  soon  as  growth  begins. 
The  material  used  should  consist  chiefly  of  sphagnum- 
moss,  with  a  few  pieces  of  rough  fibry  peat,  and  good 
drainage  must  always  be  provided.  Epidendrum 
radicans  is  the  most  brilliant  of  coloured  species,  and 
when  it  is  strongly  grown  the  large  panicles  of 
flowers  open  in  succession  for  a  space  of  three  or  four 
months.  The  plant  being  of  semi-scandeut  habit, 
should  be  trained  to  some  kind  of  support.  The 
plant  throws  out  aerial  roots  from  the  stems,  and 
frequent  syringing  will  conduce  to  their  abundant 
production,  and  promote  healthy  growth.  The 
dwarf-growing  E.  Endresii — a  lovely  species — has 
small  pure  white  flowers,  with  violet  blotches  on  the 
lip.  It  dislikes  being  suspended  near  to  the  roof, 
and  is  best  suited  in  a  rather  damp,  shady,  position 
upon  the  stage.  The  plant  should  be  well  supplied 
with  water  at  all  seasons.  As  red-spider  frequently 
attacks  the  undersides  of  the  foliage,  it  is  advisable 
to  take  the  plants  down  twice  or  thrice  every  week, 
and  hold  them  head  downwards  in  a  pailful  of  tepid 
rainwater,  carefully  wiping  the  leaves  and  stems  with 
a  soft  brush  or  spoDge  ;  for  should  this  pest  obtain  a 
strong  footing  on  the  plant  the  leaves  soon  change 
colour  and  fall  off,  and  the  plant  loses  vigour. 
E.  Eudresio- WallUii  should  be  afforded  the  same 
kind  of  treatment.  E.  myrianthum.  E.  Cooperianum, 
E.  Byringothyrsus,  E.  Frederici  Guilielmi.  and  E. 
vitellinum  majus  all  do  best  when  subjected  to 
cool-house  treatment,  a  light  airy  position  being 
bent ficial  to  them  at  all  times. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


([lustrations. — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  /lowers,  trees,  &c;  bvt 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY, 


A         g  I  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Coni- 
(      mit'ees. 


Bishop's    Stortford    Horticultural 
Society's  Show,  at  The  Grange. 
r.     Wiltshire    Horticultural  Society's 
.      Show,  at  Salisbury. 
Hastings  and  8t.  Leonard's  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Show. 
i~~    n  (Taunton  Deane  Horticultural  So- 
Auo.  11 1     ciety'sShow. 


THURSDAY, 

FRIDAY, 

SATURDAY, 

WEDNESDAY, 
FRIDAY, 


fAlderley  Edge  and  Wilmslow  Hor- 
Auc.  12-:      ticultural    Society's    Show,    at 
^     Alderley  Edge  (2  days). 

.  _.„   10  I  Royal    Botanic    Society,    General 
•aLG-"\     Meeting. 

SALES. 

/  Sale  of  the  Osborn  Nursery,  Stm- 
.  I  bury,  Middlesex,  at  the  Mart, 
w)      Tokenbouse  Yard,  E.C.,  by  Pro- 

^     theroe  &  Morris. 

.  t,  I  Imported  and  Established  Orchids 
*  \     at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick. — 62  8°. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— August  S  (6  p.m.):  Max.,  74°;  Min.,  58°. 
Provinces.  —  Ahiauil   3   (6  p.m.):    Max.,  84°,   Bath; 
Min.,  63s,  York. 


The  letter  to  the  Eight  Hon.  W. 
to'scoUand"7     H-  Lmto>  President  to  the  Board 

of  Agriculture,  that  was  reprinted 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  16,  is  likely 
to  prove  an  important  step  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Scottish  School  of  Forestry. 
Hence  the  general  meeting  of  the  Society 
announced  for  August  2  was  looked  forward  to 
with  a  keener  interest  than  usual.  There  were, 
however,  several  reasons  for  this. 

Singularly  enough,  the  very  growth  of  the 
Society  compelled  the  abandonment  of  the 
President's  address,  when  the  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Society's  Eooms,  5,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
on  August  2.  The  meeting  opened  at  10  o'clock, 
a.m.,  and  as  some  f-0  members  had  to  start 
early  for  the  Forest  of  Dean,  the  business  of 
the  meeting  had  to  be  curtailed  to  allow  them 
to  get  away  in  time.  They  would  doubtless  have 
gone  south  all  the  sooner,  and  with  all  the  more 
pleasure,  had  a  favourable  answer  to  the  pro- 
posed scheme  for  a  school  of  forestry  been 
forthcoming. 

The  award  of  the  judges  and  medals  were 
made  to  prize  essayists :  the  Spring-growth  of 
Forest-trees,  by  Mercury ;  the  Planting  and 
Propagation  of  Trees,  by  Fir-cones ;  the  Thin- 
ning of  High  Forest  Trees  for  Profit,  &c. 
When  the  question  of  State  Model  Forests 
for  Scotland  arose,  there  was  a  flutter  of  expec- 
tation for  a  moment,  as  if  a  new  departure  in 
State  Forestry  was  about  to  be  made,  but  it 
speedily  died  away  as  the  chairman,  Colonel 
Baiia',  made  no  sign,  and  the  answer  was 
ready  from  Mr.  Long  that  he  had  received  the 
society's  application,  but  added  never  a  word  as 
to  the  policy  or  possibility  of  establishing  a  Scot- 
tish school  for  forestry  in  Scotland  at  a  cost  of 
£-10,000,  and  a  working  cost  of  £500  a  year. 

A  few  words  followed  on  the  excursion  to  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  to  which  some  eighty  members 
started  about  twelve  o'clock.  It  wasrecommended 
that  the  excursion  in  1899  should  assume  the 
character  of  some  five  or  six  day  excursions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  thus 
reserving  the  full  strength  of  the  society  for 
the  great  Paris  Kxhibition,  and  the  Woods  and 
Fortsts  of  France  in  1900.     A  report  on  the 


library  and  museum,  and  the  Cleghorn  Memo- 
rial Library  followed.  Some  £'197  was  col- 
lected for  the  latter,  expended  in  books,  and 
will  be  found  in  the  Museum  Catalogue,  p.  185. 

No  notices  of  motion  were  put  by  the  mem- 
bers. A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president 
concluded  the  business  proper  of  the  general 
meetingfor  1898.  Colonel Baily, however, spoke 
on  the  Forest  of  Dean  and  the  working  plan 
Eeport  of  the  High  Meadow  Wood  before  him, 
giving  a  brief  address  on  the  importance  of  time 
in  the  growth  of  timber,  and  careful  skill  and 
culture  to  secure  quantity  and  quality.  We 
must  spread  results  over  periods  of  twenty- 
five,  forty,  or  more  years.  One  great  merit  of 
timber-growing  is  ' '  that  it  also  develops  other 
industries,  as  brush,  shoe,  clog-making,  &c." 
The  smallest  bits  are  turned  to  profitable  use. 
Supplies  should  also  be  regular  and  constant, 
or  these  secondary  interests  would  soon  be 
starved  out. 

Eeviewing  the  past  history  of  some  of  the 
plantations  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  they  had 
obviously  suffered  from  over-nursing,  succeeded 
by  its  opposite  of  extreme  thinning.  The 
Larch  as  a  nurse  for  Oaks  was  a  mistake.  The 
Beech  is  far  better  for  preserving  the  strength 
and  moisture  of  the  soil.  In  fact,  some  doubt 
if  the  best  Oak  can  be  grown  without  the  help 
of  Beech.  For  the  future  some  3000  acres  are 
to  be  divided  into  four  working  circles.  Part 
under  a  thirty-five  years'  rotation,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  t w  en  ty-five  years'  rotation .  We  have 
now  got  b  eyond  the  period  of  crooked  Oak  for 
ship-building  only,  as  some  sixty  years  ago, 
and  now  need  good,  solid,  straight  timber  for 
profit,  such  as  they  would,  no  doubt,  see  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean. 

Amid  the  natural  disappointment  at  the 
silence  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  we  need 
not  forget  that  there  are  already  numerous 
classes  and  good  lecturers  on  forestry  in  the 
Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens,  and  Heriot  Watt  Col- 
lege, Edinburgh,  at  which  sound  practical 
and  theoretical  instruction  is  given.  What  is  now 
most  needed  is  space  and  fixity  of  tenure,  to  afford 
object-lessons  for  proving,  testing,  and  finish- 
ing the  results  of  the  education  given.  It  is 
thought  that  1500  to  2000  acres  might  be 
acquired  within  easy  reach  of  Edinburgh, 
partly  under  wood,  to  start  with,  for  some 
£40,000,  and  thus  convert  the  students  into 
practical  foresters,  by  enabling  them  to  take 
part  in  all  the  processes  of  timber-growing, 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  sowing  and 
planting  of  the  trees,  to  the  thinning,  pruning, 
felling,  and  selling  of  the  timber.  Considerable 
areas  might  also  be  devoted  to  the  afforesting  of 
waste,  or  semi-watte  land,  in  the  Highlands 
or  elsewhere,  of  sufficient  size  to  contrast 
forcibly  with  the  surrounding  bareness. 

Several  points  in  the  controversy  are  now 
pretty  well  established  by  official  and  other 
testimony,  as  well  as  by  the  authority  of  the 
press.  The  first  is  the  unprofitable  and  wasteful 
character  of  our  present  sylvicultural  methods. 
True,  most  of  our  adverse  critics  are  foreigners — 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  and  Danes.  But  Eng- 
lishmen and  Scotchmen,  who  have  perfected 
their  education  in  forestry  in  India  or  the 
Colonies,  mostly  agree  with  our  foreign  ciitics. 
In  fact,  the  Daily  Scotsman,  an  able  critic  on 
such  matters,  with  a  natural  leaning  to  Scotia's 
side,  in  an  able  article  on  this  subject,  allows 
the  adverse  judgment  to  go  against  us  by 
default.  It  could  hardly  do  otherwise,  as  the 
facts  are  mostly  opposed  to  any  other  conclusion ; 
though  the  Scotsman  adds,  ' '  Yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  we  consent  to  follow  the  sylvicul- 
tural methods  which  have  successfully  stood  the 


test  of  generations  of  tree-crops  grown  across 
the  Channel,  and  if  we  make  up  our  minds  to 
keep  a  portion,  at  any  rate,  of  our  woods 
stocked  with  the  largest  quantity  of  the  most 
valuable  quality  of  timber  they  are  capable  of 
producing,  they  will  pay  just  as  well  as  woods 
pay  in  France  and  Germany."  The  German 
professors  were  struck  with  the  remarkable 
timber-producing  qualities  of  our  soil  and 
climate.  They  attribute  it  to  bad  manage- 
ment that  our  yield  of  timber  is  so  much  less 
than  what  it  should  be,  and  that  the  quality 
is  so  inferior.  So  seriously  inferior  is  home- 
grown timber  said  to  be  to  foreign,  that  the  use 
of  the  former  is  forbidden  under  the  Land 
Improvement  Acts.  The  Postmaster-General 
also  has  his  Red  Fir  for  telegraph-posts  from 
Norway ;  while  miners  consume  enormous 
quantities  of  pit-wood  grown  in  Norway, 
France,  and  other  countries,  in  preference  to 
using  wood  produced  almost  at  the  pit's  mouth, 
which  they  could  obtain  at  half  the  price. 

Having  seen  someRaunach  timber,  and  a  good 
deal  of  superb  Scotch  Fir  and  other  excellent 
timber  grown  on  such  estates  as  Scone, 
Dupplin,  &c,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  allow 
such  sweeping  charges  of  inferiority  to  go 
unchallenged.  Neither  are  such  fine  forests  as 
Fontainebleau,  &c,  by  any  means  of  this  same 
uniform  high  quality  right  through.  Home 
timber  has  lost  its  market  at  home  as  much, 
probably,  for  lack  of  skilful  sorting,  cutting, 
and  carving  for  builder's  purposes,  as  for  lack 
of  quality.  Our  foreign  trade  falls  into  the 
builders'  hands  as  a  key  fits  the  lock.  The 
saving  of  labour  and  time  on  this  side  is  enor- 
mous, and  hence  nearly  all  tradesmen  prefer 
foreign  timber.  A  school  for  the  more  skilful 
lumbering  of  home-grown  timber  might  soon 
be  established,  and  of  course  would  form  an 
important  branch  of  any  national  school  of 
forestry. 

Two  or  three  more  startling  facts  should 
quicken  improvements  on  these  and  other  lines. 
Our  foreign  timber  bill  amounts  to  some  eighteen 
millions  a  year.  For  the  last  eight  years  it  has 
been  rising  by  leaps  and  bounds  of  about  two 
millions  sterling  per  annum.  The  supplies  are 
visibly  shrinking,  and  cannot  be  sustained  at 
their  present  price  or  volume.  Running  abreast 
of  this  state  of  things,  we  have  in  round  num- 
bers four  millions  of  acres  of  waste  land,  and 
some  nine  million  acres  more  yielding  a  mere 
grazing  rent;  while  the  existing  woodlands  are 
less  than  a  million  acres. 

The  Scotsman  holds  out  little  hope  that  any 
extensive  acquisition  of  waste  lands  will  shortly 
be  effected  by  the  State.  Nor  is  this  needful 
for  the  object  in  view.  But  the  State  might 
purchase  and  maintain  a  model  forest  as  an 
object-lesson  in  economic  forestry  and  experi- 
mental research,  and  a  practical  training- 
ground  for  students.  Time,  permanency, 
and  security  or  continuity  of  tenure,  are 
needed  to  command  success,  and  these  are  in- 
compatible with  private  ownership.  Such  a 
forest  would  not  pay  its  way  at  first ;  it  would 
or  might  certainly  do  so  when  in  full  working 
order.  For  it  is  well  known  that  lands  of  very 
poor  quality,  quite  incapable  of  producing  a 
paying  agricultural  crop  can  grow  coniferous 
timber  of  excellent  quality,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  large  extensions  of  wooded  areas 
might  be  made  a  very  safe  and  valuable  form 
of  investment  for  their  owners.  Such  extensions 
would  be  chiofiy  in  the  Highlands,  where  the 
planting  and  culture  of  new  woods  would  con- 
fer great  benefit  on  the  rural  and  resident 
population.     The    owners    need    showing    the 
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way  to  do  it  by  our  foresters,  and 
scientists  perhaps  by  the  State,  before  re- 
newing their  ancient  privilege  and  duty 
of  clothing  their  lands  with  profitable  crops 
of  timber.  One  of  the  most  disheartening 
prospects  of  modern  afforestation  is  the  shrinkage 
of  ancient  forests,  rather  than  rapid  extension 
and  enlargement.  On  many  hill  sides  and  tops 
traces  of  ancient  forests  may  be  seen,  receding 
into  sheer  barrenness  and  sterility.  Nor  are 
he  causes  of  such  decadence  of  timber-growing 
far  to  seek.  Foreign  competition  or  superiority 
of  foreign  timber  do  not  fully  explain  it.  Two 
equally  or  more  potent  faotors  are  the  over-pre- 
servation of  game,  and  the  management  of  woods 
for  profit  on  cesthetic^principles.  Both  may  be 
more  or  less  desirable  on  most  estates.  But 
either  in  excess  is  fatal  to  the  growth  of  timber 
for  profit.  Higher  rents  for  shootings  and  solid 
returns  for  timber  are  seldom  reaped  together  on 
the  same  property. 

In  a  former  issue  we  commented 
^indtes8'  on  ^e  ProPosals  made  by  a  Com- 
mission, which  visited  the  West 
India  Islands  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their 
financial  position,  and  to  determine  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  relieve  the  very  serious  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  islands  are  labouring. 
The  Commissioners  had  the  advantage  of  being 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Morris,  the  Assistant- 
Director  of  Kew,  who  has  had  great  experience 
in  Ceylon,  Jamaica,  British  Honduras,  and  other 
British  Colonies,  and  who  by  his  counsel  and 
experience  is  largely  responsible  for  the  im- 
proved condition  of  affairs  in  Jamaica.  Subse- 
quently, as  Assistant-Director  at  Kew,  he  has 
had  ample  opportunity  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  Colonies,  and  with  the  important 
economic  departments  founded  and  maintained 
by  Sir  William  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  and 
their  successor,  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer.  It  is 
therefore  no  matter  for  surprise  to  read  in  the 
debate  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Tuesday  last  that  the  Government  has 
adopted  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  proposes  to  appoint  Dr.  Morris 
with  the  title  of  Imperial  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies,  as  head  of  a 
special  public  department,  dealing  with  all  ques- 
tions of  economic  botany.  Dr.  Morris'  head- 
quarters will  be  at  Barbados. 

We  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies, 
the  following  remarks,  as  reported  in  the 
Times  : — 

"  The  obstacles  in  the  way  are,  in  the  first  place, 
the  ignorance  of  the  population — their  technical 
ignorance  of  cultivation  of  thia  special  character  — 
and  the  lack  of  communication.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
West  Indies  are  separated,  one  island  from  the  other, 
and  all  from  the  great  markets  of  the  world,  only 
being  related  to  them  by  communications  which  at 
the  present  time  are  very  slow,  imperfect,  and  un- 
satisfactory. Where  tropical  produce  is  concerned, 
speedy  communication  is  of  the  first  importance. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  in  this 
regard  were  twofold.  In  the  first  instance  they 
suggested  that  a  special  public  department  should  be 
established,  dealing  with  all  questions  of  economic 
plants  and  botanic  stations  in  all  the  islands — we 
propose  to  adopt  th.t  suggestion — and  that  this 
establishment  should  be  placed  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Morris,  assistant-director  at  Kew,  who  is 
marked  out,  as  I  think  anyone  who  knows  anything 
of  Kew  will  admit,  by  special  qualification  for  an 
important  position  of  this  kind.  Not  only  has  he  all 
the  scientific  and  other  knowledge  in  the  possession 
of  the  authorities  at  Kew,  but  also  special  acquaint- 
ance with  the  West  Indies,  and  if  those  other 
industries  are  to  be  successful  there  is  no  one  more 


capable  of  doing  it  than  Dr.  Morris.  Let  me  express 
in  passing  what  I  think  is  only  due — my  deep  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  authorities  at  Kew  for  the  assist- 
ance they  have  given  me  in  regard  to^the  West  Indies 
and  other  colonies.  I  bolieve  my  predecessors  would 
heartily  join  me  in  this  reo 'ignition  of  the  services  at 
Kew.  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  at 
the  present  time  there  are  several  of  our  important 
colonies  which  owe  whatever  prosperity  they  possess 
to  the  knowledge  and  experience  and  assist- 
ance given  by  the  authorities  at  Kew  Gardens. 
Thousands  of  letters  pass  every  year  between  the 
authorities  at  Kew  and  the  colonies,  and  they  are 
able  to  place  at  the  services  of  those  colonies  not  only 
the  best  advice  and  experience,  but  seeds  and  samples 
of  economic  plants  cipible  of  cultivation  in  the 
colonies." 

This  tribute  to  the  value  of  the  work  at  Kew  and 
of  the  labours  of  Dr.  Morris  is,  as  our  readers 
know,  amply  merited.  Still,  we  cannot  read  it 
without  a  feeling  of  complacency  that  the 
labours  of  the  great  botanical  department  of 
the  country  have  received  this  public  recog- 
nition. It  is  all  the  more  valuable,  because  the 
general  public  is,  for  the  most  part,  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  work  done,  and  looks  on  Kew  as 
a  mere  pleasure-ground. 


New  Rose  "  Edith  Turner"  (supplementary 
illustration). — At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  on 
July  12  last,  a  fine  new  hybrid  perpetual  Kose  under 
the  name  of  Edith  Turner  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 
It  is  a  pretty  ilower  of  a  pale  flesh  colour,  the  outer 
petals  changing  to  white  as  the  bloom  ages.  The 
petals  are  rather  short  and  round,  and  the  general 
form  is  good  (fig.  27). 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
on  Tuesday,  August  9.  The  committees  will  meet 
at  noon,  and  at  3  p.m.  a  paper  on  "Water  Lilies" 
will  be  given  by  Mons.  Latour  Marliac. 

Royal  Botanic  Society.— At  the  annual 
meeting  to  be  held  on  August  10,  1898,  motions  will 
be  moved  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Rubinstein  : — 1.  That  this 
meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  management  of  the 
Society  would  be  attended  with  far  greater  success  if 
the  following  recommendations  were  adopted  : — (a) 
That  the  present  system  of  electing  the  Members  of 
the  Council,  whereby  they  are  practically  elected  and 
re-elected  year  after  year  by  the  Council  itself  be 
brought  to  an  end,  and  that  the  necessary  alterations 
be  made  in  the  bye-laws  to  give  the  Fellows  a  real 
voice  in  the  nomination  and  election  of  the  members. 
(6)  That  the  scientific  and  administrative  branches  of 
the  Society's  work  be  divided,  and  that  a  qualified 
and  competent  manager  be  appointed  to  supervise 
the  work  of  each  of  the  branche3  respectively.  2. 
That  this  meeting  regrets  that  the  Council  has 
not  thought  fit  to  carry  out  the  recommendation 
made  at  the  last  annual  meeting  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  classes  for  the  study  of  botany,  to 
be  open  to  all  students,  and  again  urges  upon  the 
Council  the  expediency  of  establishing  such  classes 
forthwith.  3.  That  this  meeting  recommends  the 
Council  to  reorganise  the  refreshment  department, 
and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  apply  to  the 
magistrates  at  their  next  annual  meeting  ^for  a  full 
excise-license,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
restaurant  newly  erected  in  the  gardens.  4.  That 
this  meeting,  recognising  the  extent  to  which  the 
success  of  the  Society  is  dependent  on  the  weather, 
believes  that  prosperity  can  best  be  assured  by  the 
erection  of  a  il oral-hall  of  adequate  size,  to  serve  as  a 
winter-garden,  and  wherein  exhibitions,  flower-shows, 
receptions,  and  musical  promenades,  can  be  held  in 
all  seasons,  and  in  any  weather.  This  meeting  there- 
fore recommends  the  Council  to  invite  architects  to 
send  in  plans  in  competition  for  the  erection,  as  soon 
as  possible,  of  a  suitable  building,  the  necessary  out- 
lay being  met  by  an  issue  of  debentures. 


The  Strawberry-Raspberry.— Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  and  Mr.  Worthinoton  Smith,  the  artist, 
both  agree  that  the  appearances  presented  by  the 
Strawberry  figured  (fig.  23,  on  p.  88  of  our  last  issue), 
are  due  to  excre  tcences  from  the  receptacle  rather  than 
to  a  fleshy  development  of  the  achene.  To  the 
opinion  of  such  authorities  we  resprctfully  defer,  the 
more  willingly  as  we  did  not  sea  the  specimen. 

Nursery  Employes  Outing. — Messrs.  Kent 

&  Brydon,  seedsmen,  of  Darlington,  in  order  to 
celebrate  a  quarter  of  a  century's  trading,  generously 
provided  an  excursion  on  Saturday,  July  30,  for  their 
employes,  numbering  about  fifty.  The  party  jour- 
neyed by  road  to  Barningham,  and  tho  weather  being 
fine  the  drive  was  most'enjoyable.  A  dinner  was  pro- 
vided at  the  Milbank  Arms,  and  at  the  close  of  a  short 
toast  list  a  move  was  made  to  the  moors,  returning 
through  the  grounds  of  Barningham  Park,  by  kind 
permission  of  Lady  Milbank.  After  tea  the  whole 
of  the  party  was  photographed,  and  the  younger 
members  indulged  in  various  games  on  the  cricket 
field. 

The  Lost  Orchids. —In  the  Ckronique  Orchi- 
dcinne,  n.  15,  dated  March,  is  given  an  account  of 
the  annoying  disappearance  of  Mr.  Jules  Hyb's 
Orchids  from  the  Temple  Show.  What  the  future 
chronicler  will  think  of  this  strange  proceeding  we 
can  only  imperfectly  appreciate,  for  the  Temple  Show 
was  held  from  25  to  27  May  inclusive,  two  months 
after  the  (alleged)  date  of  publication  of  the 
Ckronique  ! 

"FLORA  CapenSIS."— The  second  part  of  the 
seventh  volume  has  just  been  issued  by  Lovell 
Reeve  &  Co.  It  contains  the  remainder  of  the 
Cyperacese,  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Graminacese,  by  Dr.  Stapp.  Of  this 
order  about  a  hundred  genera  are  enumerated,  the 
arrangement  being,  as  explained  by  the  editor,  Mr. 
W.  T.  Thistelton  Dyer,  different  from  that  in  the 
Qe?iera  Plantarum,  and  the  other  colonial  Floras 
published  since  that  work.  These  changes  have  been 
necessitated  by  further  accretions  of  knowledge. 

PETER  BARR  is  a  guest  of  Superintendent 
William  Falconer,  of  the  Bureau  of  Parks.  Mr. 
Barr  has  visited  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe. 
He  has  been  twice  in  Spain,  and  his  opinion  of  the 
Spanish  soldiery  is  not  a  very  high  one.  He  believes 
that  the  end  of  the  present  war  is  near,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  other  than  a  great  victory  for  the 
United  States.  He  says  that  the  disposition  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  will  be  a  grave  question,  because 
of  the  complications  which  may  arise.  Mr.  Barr  is 
enthusiastic  over  the  Pittsburg  parks,  and  the  Phipps 
conservatory.  So  says  one  of  our  American  con- 
temporaries. 

TRADE  Mark. — A  recent  case,  decided  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  raised  the  ques'ion  whether  a 
dealer  has  the  right  to  register  a  trade-mark  for 
goods  which  he  does  not  sell.  Messrs.  James  Carter 
&  Co.  applied  to  register  a  butterfly  with  folded 
wings  as  a  trademark  for  Oats.  The  application  was 
refused  on  the  ground  that  the  butterfly  was  adopted 
as  a  badge  by  another  firm  who  did  not  deal  in  Oats. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  gave  a  negative  reply 
to  the  question,  "Can  a  man  properly  register 
a  trade-mark  for  goods  in  which  he  does  not  deal  nor 
intend  to  deal  ? "  The  consequence  is,  that  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.  are  entitled  to  register  the  butterfly  as 
a  trade-mark,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  another  firm 
had  made  prior  applicition,  but  had  really  made  no 
effective  use  of  the  trade-mark,  because  they  did  not 
deal  in  the  particular  class  of  article  covered  by  the 
mark. 

Outing  of  Exeter  Gardeners.— Recently  a 

party  numbering  over  fifty  persons  made  an  excur- 
sion to  Bicton,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Hon.  Mark 
Rolle.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  scenery  of 
the  surrounding  country,  with  its  wooded  slopes, 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  ripening  corn,  and  an  occa- 
sional peep  of  the  sea,  was  much  admired.  The  park 
was  entered  by  the  famous  Araucaria  avenue,  one  of 
the   finest   of   its   kind   in   England.     In   length  it 
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measures  500  yards,  and  contains  fifty  trees,  from 
30  to  10  feet  in  height.  This  avenue  waB  planted  in 
1813  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Veitch,  the  founder  of 
the  nurseries  on  the  Topsham  Road,  Exeter.  Some  of 
the  more  interesting  trees  noticed  by  the  way  were 
the  evergreen  Beech,  the  Tulip-tree,  Liriodendron, 
the  Kettle-tree,  Celtis,  and  several  of  the  Japanese 
Conifers.  Among  other  particularly  striking  objects 
was  a  tree  of  Magnolia  grandiflora,  which  was  flower- 
ing profusely. 

The  Society  of  American   Florists  has 

hardly  acted  in  consonance  with  the  rules  of  grammar 
by  adding  to  its  title  "and  Ornamental  Horticul- 
turists." Does  this  account  for  the  numerous 
portraits  we  see  in  the  American  trade  journals  ? 

Woodlice    in    Mushroom   Bed.— We   copy 

from  the  Journal  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  the 
following  method  for  trapping  woodlice  :— Your  beat 
way  will  probably  be  to  trap  them  with  long  strips 
of  brown  paper  bent  over  like  a  conduplicate  leaf,  and 
smeared  on  one  side  with  a  mixture  of  treacle,  foots- 
sugar,  and  beer.  They  will  crowd  to  this,  when  the 
papers  can  be  lifted  up  and  shaken  over  boiliDg  water. 
Small  flower-pots  coated  on  the  insid  e  with  the  same 
mixture  are  also  good  traps. 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical 
SOCIETY. — On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Floral  Committee  on  July  13,  1898,  First-class 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Kwint,  of 
Bloemendaal,  for  Begonia  tuberosa  fl.-pl.  cristata  ;  to 
Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  of  Haarlem,  for 
Begonia  tuberosa  fl.-pl.  Orange  Ball,  B.  t.  fl.-pl. 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting  ;  Calochortus  Qunnisoni, 
and  Petunia  "Sneeuwbal  ;  to  Mr.  C.  G.  van  Dijk,  of 
Zeist,  for  Schubertia  grandiflora.  Certificates  of 
Merit  were  granted  to  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son, 
of  Haarlem,  for  Ageratum  Blue  Perfection  and 
Helenium  Bigelowi.  Botanical  Certificates  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  H.  Kielage  &  Son,  of  Haarlem, 
for  Calochortus  obispoensis  and  Lilium  elegans  Alice 
"Wilson.  11.  C.  Zwart,  Secretary,  Amsterdam. 

Winchester  Gardeners'  Association.— 
On  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  J.  C.  Newsham,  F.R.H.S.,  Staff 
Instructor  on  Horticulture  to  the  Hants  County 
Council,  delivered  an  able  and  instructive  lecture  on 
the  "  Cultivation  of  Ferns,  Tropical  and  Temperate," 
the  lecturer  drawing  special  attention  to  the  raising 
of  Ferns  from  spores  ;  and  he  urged  his  hearers  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  these  plants.  The  meeting  was 
largely  attended,  and  a  lengthy  discussion  followed 
the  reading  of  the  paper. 

Lady  Suffield  Strawberry.  —  We  have 
received  from  Mr.  Allan,  Lord  Suffleld's  gardener 
at  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  a  box  of  fruits  of  his  new 
seedling  sent  out  under  the  above  name.  It  is  a 
dark  crimson,  conical  or  wedge-shaped  fruit,  of  an 
agreeably  sub-acid,  not  particularly  rich,  flavour. 
The  flesh  is  firm,  and  the  seeds  being  prominent  as 
well,  it  is  a  good  packing  variety.  The  season  of  this 
variety  is  now  about  over  in  the  Norwich  district,  it 
is  therefore  a  late  mid-season  fruit,  and  if  it  crops 
well  is  likely  to  find  many  admirers.  We  omitted  to 
mention  the  fact  that  this  variety  received  an  Award 
of  Merit  at  the  last  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting. 

Publications   Received.— Annual  Report  on 

the  Botanical  and  Afforestation  Department,  Hong 
Kong,  for  1897.  The  Report  of  Mr.  Ch.  Ford,  the 
Superintendent,  is  encouraging,  but  contains  no 
special  itemB  of  news. — Tropical  Agriculturist,  July, 
1898,  containing  various  articles,  notes,  and  extracts. 
— Guides  to  Growers  (issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Victoria).  No.  36.  The  San  JosiS 
Scale  ;  No.  40.  Fruit  Flies.  —  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  June,  1898. 
Contributions  from  the  Gray  Herbarium  of  Haward 
University,  by  J.  M.  Greenman.  I.  Revision  of  the 
Mexican  and  Central  American  Species  of  Galium 
and  Relbunium  ;  II,  Diagnoses  of  New  and  Critical 
Mexican  Phanerogams. — U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture :  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Soils  of  Florida, 


by  Milton  Whitney  ;  and  Bibliography  of  the  more 
important  Contributions  to  American  Economic  Ento- 
mology, by  Nathan  Banks.  —  Industria  Agricola, 
Caracas,  E.  E.  U.  U.  de  Venezuela.  Majo.  — 
Moniteur  d' Horticulture,  July  25. — Le  Chryanthime, 
June.  — Bulletino  delta  Societa  Botanica  Italiana, 
Nos.  5  and  6.  —  Nuovo  Giornale  Botanico  Italiano, 
Vol.  V,  No.  3. 


EEMAEKS  ON  THE  FEUIT  CEOPS. 

{Sec  Tables,  ante,  pp.  79  to  85.) 

0,  SCOTLAND,  N. 

Caithness.  —  Last  year  being  favourable  for 
ripening  the  wood,  such  an  amount  of  blossom  in 
spring  was  rarely  seen,  but  it  got  a  severe  check  by 
the  continued  east  winds.  Gooseberries  are  an 
extraordinarily  large  crop,  but  every  other  kind  of 
fruit  is  a  fortnight  late  as  compared  with  laBt  year. 
Wm.  Mackie,  Dunbcath  Castle  Gardens,  Caithness. 

Elginshibe. — This  season  is  ten  days  later  than  an 
average  season,  but  considering  the  very  changeable 
weather,  there  is  a  fair  promise  of  good  fruit.  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  and  Black  and  Red  Currants 
being  very  good  quality.  Standard  Pears  and  Apples 
often  deceive  one  at  this  period  of  the  year,  as  it  is 
in  the  later  months  that  one  can^properly  judge. 
Wm.  Ogg,  Buffus  House  Gardens. 

Morayshire. — Fruit  trees  of  all  sorts  showed  a 
most  abundant  bloom,  but  the  prevalent  cold  winds 
and  frosty  nights  in  the  month  of  May,  a  great 
number  failed  to  set  a  crop  of  fruit.  The  Codlins 
had  the  best  crop  among  |  Apples  ;  while  Victoria, 
Mitchelson's  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  are  best  amongst 
Plums.  Apricots  and  Peaches  are  as  heavy  a  crop  as 
we  have  had  for  some  years,  but  all  sorts  of  fruit- 
trees  are  much  in  need  of  rain,  and  a  few  sorts  are 
casting  the  fruits  for  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil. 
Chas.  Webster,  Gordon  Castle  Gardens,  Fochabers. 

Ross-shire. — The  Apple-crop  in  this  district  is  an 
excellent  one,  though  quite  a  fortnight  later  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  cold  and  backward  season.  Pears 
very  poor  in  most  cases,  owing  to  precocious  flower- 
ing on  account  of  an  open  winter  and  spring.  My 
remarks  on  Peach  es  and  Nectarines  apply  to  inside 
trees  ;  very  few  are  grown  outside,  even  in  favour- 
able localities.  Apricots  are  a  thin  crop.  Insect 
pests  have  been  very  troublesome  on  fruit-trees, 
notably  greeu-fly  on  Plums,  grub  on  Apples,  and  the 
moth  on  Pears.  The  Gooseberry-caterpillars  have 
not  been  numerous  this  season.  W.  Minty,  Ardross 
Castle  Gardens,  Alness. 

Sutherlandshire. — Fruit  trees  generally  bad  a 
fine  show  of  bloom.  The  earlier  flowering  varieties 
of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  got  spoiled  with  incle- 
ment weather  and  frosty  nights  about  the  middle  of 
the  month  of  May  ;  but  the  later  blooms  set  well, 
and  there  is  a  fair  average  crop  of  Apples,  though 
some  trees  have  but  few  fruits,  and  others  are  well 
laden.  Aphides  have  been  very  prevalent.  D. 
Melville,  Dunrobin  Castle  Gardens,  Golspie. 

1,  SCOTLAND,  E. 
Aberdeenshire. — Apple  and  Pear-trees  had    an 

unusually  abundant  blossom,  but  owing  to  a  con- 
tinued east  wind  and  cold  rain  when  in  flower,  they 
did  not  set  well,  and  are  a  very  poor  crop,  excepting 
a  few  trees  on  the  walls.  Plums  have  done  better, 
and  are  a  fair  crop.  Cherries  are  also  poor,  except 
Morellos,  which  have  a  fair  crop.  John  Forrest, 
Haddo  House  Gardens,  Aberdeen. 

■  The  Apple  crop  on  the  whole,  considering  the 

backward,  cold  spring,  is  a  good  average  one.  The 
prevailing  spring  weather  had  a  disastrous  effect  on 
all  kinds  of  fruit-trees  and  bushes,  and  rendered 
growth  slow  and  weak,  and  this  was  made  worse  by 
the  prevalence  of  insects.  /.  Brown,  Delgaty  Castle 
Gardens,  Turriff. 

Banffshire. — The  outside  fruit-trees  had  a  very 
trying  season,  for  from  the  first  week  in  February  the 
weather  was  cold,  with  biting  winds.  Blossom  of  all 
kinds  was  most  abundant,  and  promised  well,  but 
the  frosts  in  May,  and  the  cold  winds,   proved  very 


destructive  to  the  Plums,  Pears,  and  Apples,  both  on 
standard  trees  and  on  walls,  and  aphides  are  very 
trouble  some.  The  foliage  of  earlier-flowering  wall- 
trees,  even  where  protected,  has  suffered  very  badly, 
the  Peaches  especially.  Strange  to  say,  my  Fig-trees 
trained  on  the  open  wall  are  better  than  usual. 
Strawberry  Koyal  Sovereign  is  proviDg  a  great 
success.  J.  Fraser  Smith,  Cullen  Gardens. 

Berwickshire. — The  weather  during  the  time  the 
fruit-trees  were  in  blossom  and  setting  was  cold  and 
sunless,  hence  the  fruit  did  not  swell,  though  there 
was  a  great  promise.  Trees  bearing  Apples,  such  as 
Manx  Codlin,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Stirling  Castle, 
&c,  have  set  very  thickly  ;  the  fruits  are  swelling 
capitally.  The  best  new  Apple  that  we  have  here  is 
Newton  Wonder,  which  is  a  good  all-round  culinary 
variety.  Among  Pears,  Doyenne1  du  Cornice  is  still 
our  best  as  regards  cropping  and  quality.  The  Czar 
Plum  I  find  a  useful  early  one  ;  it  sets  freely,  and  is 
otherwise  desirable.  The  Gooseberry  crop  is 
enormous,  as  likewise  red  Currants.  Rain  is  very 
much  required  in  this  part  to  develop  the  various 
fruits.  J.  Cairns,  The  Hirsel  Gardens,  Coldstream. 

East  Lothian. — With  the  exception  of  Pears,  all 
kinds  of  fruit  blossomed  abundantly.  The  weather 
during  most  of  the  flowering  period  was  sunless  and 
cold  ;  I  think  one  genial  day  was  all  the  good-setting 
weather  we  experienced  here.  Late  frosts  were  also 
harmful,  but,  as  usual,  their  effects  were  not  gene- 
rally bad  ;  Gooseberries  and  Strawberries,  however 
were  badly  damaged  in  some  places.  Early  fruit  has 
come  on  with  great  rapidity,  and  I  caDnot  say  I  have 
ever  seen  Apricots  and  Plums  larger  and  finer  at  this 
date.  Aphis  and  fungus  on  the  foliage  bas  been 
troublesome.  R.  P.  Brotherston,  Tyninghame  House 
Gardens,  Prcstonhirk. 

Fifeshif.e. — The  small-fruit  crop  in  this  district, 
as  well  as  that  on  bush  Plums  and  Pears,  suffered 
very  much  from  frosty  nights  in  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  May.  The  Apple-trees,  excepting  par- 
tially the  earliest  varieties,  were  not  in  bloom,  con- 
sequently they  escaped  much  damage,  and  promise  a 
good  crop.  Red  and  Black  Currants,  as  well  as 
Gooseberries,  were  severely  thinned  by  a  frost  of  6° 
in  the  middle  of  May.  The  frost  experienced  was 
very  irregular,  in  some  places  there  being  scarcely 
any,  while  in  places  not  far  distant  10°  were  regis- 
tered, doing,  of  course,  all  the  more  damage.  At 
one  time  the  season  promised  to  be  an  early  one,  but 
owing  to  the  cold  nights  in  May  and  June  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  various  fruits  will  be  normal.  W.  William- 
son, Tarvit  Gardens,  Cupar. 

Forfarshire. — The  fruit  crop  in  the  gardens  here 
is  quite  up  to  the  average,  with  the  exception  of 
Pears,  which  are  almost  a  failure.  There  was  a 
splendid  appearance  of  blossom,  and  apparently  the 
weather  at  the  time  was  favourable,  still  very  few 
fruits  have  set.  The  Apple  crop  is  generally  over 
the  average,  and  a  good  many  trees  require  to  be 
thinned  in  order  to  secure  fruits  of  a  useful  size. 
Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign  has  done  well  on  young 
plants  ;  but  plants  fruiting  for  the  second  time  are 
not  good.  Growth  has  been  very  slow  this  season, 
and  everything  is  later  than  usual.  The  summer  has 
been  very  dry  so  far.  W.  McDowall,  Brechin  Castle 
Gardens. 

Midlothian. — Since  the  end  of  August,  1897,  the 
weather  has  been,  on  the  whole,  comparatively  mild, 
and  unusually  dry  ;  the  rainfall  here  for  the  ten 
months  ending  June  30,  being  only  7'45  inches,  and 
for  the  v»hole  year,  ending  on  the  same  date, 
1198  inches,  or  about  half  an  inch  over  the  average 
annual  rainfall.  The  result  was  well-ripened  wood 
and  buds,  and  the  display  of  blossom  on  the  fruit- 
trees  in  spring  was  profuse  and  extra  fine.  The 
spring  months  were  generally  dull  and  cool,  with  nips 
of  frost  at  night,  bright  sunny  days  being  rare,  so 
that  the  "set"  of  fruit,  especially  on  damp  soils  and 
in  cold  places,  was  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
abundance  of  the  blossom.  Wall-fruit,  as  might  be 
expected,  set  well,  and  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Cherries,  are  extra  fine  crops,  requiring  to  be 
severely  thinned.  Cherries  are  the  finest  crop  seen 
around  here  for  many  years,  but  the   Morello  is  the 
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exception,  beariDg  ODly  a  moderate  crop.  Among 
dessert  Cherries,  Rivers'  Early  and  Frogmore  Early 
Bignrreau  are  very  fine  ;  but  almost  all  the  popular 
dessert  varieties  are  loaded  with  fruit.  It  is  the  same 
with  Apricots,  Hernskirk,  end  others  of  the  Moor- 
park  type,  Early  Oullin's  and  others  of  the  Peach- 
Apricot  type,  and  Pineapple  being  the  best.  Only 
early  varieties  of  Peaches  are,  as  a  rule,  worth  their 
room  on  a  wall  in  Scotland,  but  all  varieties  have  fine 
crops,  and  midseaFon  ones — Bellegarde,  Stirling 
Castle,  Condor,  Noblesse,  and  the  like — will  probably 
ripen  well,  although  only  early  varieties  can  be  trusted 
to  ripen  every  season,  among  which  Alexander,  Early 
York,  Early  Rivers,  Hale's,  and  Waterloo,  are  the 
most  certair,  and  the  two  last  are  probably  the  best. 
Among  Nectarines  Pineapple  seldom  fails,  and  Lord 
Napier  is  a  close  second,  but  not  so  free-bearing  or  so 
rich  in  flavour.  Elruge,  Violette  Hative,  and  Hum- 
boldt, are  good  ;  and  the  newer  varieties,  Early 
Rivers,  Goldoni,  and  Cardinal,  are  promising  addi- 
tions to  the  Nectarines.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums, 
are  a  good  all-round  average  crop  ;  but  some  of  the 
most  regular  bearers  of  each,  for  instance — the  Cod- 
lins  amorjg  Apples,  Hessle  among  Pears,  and  Victoria 
among  Plums,  are  a  thin  crop,  or  none  on  many  trees, 
while  varieties  with  a  bad  reputation  for  bearing 
qualities  are  laden  with  fruit.  With  the  exceptions 
referred  to,  it  is  still,  however,  the  well-known 
popular  varieties  that  are  bearing  the  best  crops  of 
fine,  clean,  useful  fruits.  Small  fruits  are  abundant, 
Currants  and  Raspberries  being  extra  fine,  Goose- 
berries and  Strawberries  a  good  average,  the  drought 
being  against  the  swelling  of  the  Strawberry  crop, 
where  artificial  waterirg  cannot  be  applied.  Trees 
generally  are  free  from  insect  peBts,  and  have  made  a 
fine  growth.  Plums  and  Gooseberries  are  the  excep- 
tion, as  they  suffered  badly  in  June  from  aphis. 
Crops  are  ten  dajs  latent  present,  and  will  require 
a  warm  autumn  to  bring  the  later  varieties  to  full 
maturity.  M.  Dunn,  The  Palace  Gardens,  Dalkeith. 

The   Apple  is  the  crop  of  the  year,  whilst 

Tears,  on  the  whole,  are  a  thin  crop,  alike  on  walls, 
standard  trees,  bueheB,  and  pyramids  ;  a  few  very 
old  common  varieties,  however,  seldom  fail  to  set  a 
crop  of  fruit.  Plums  dropped  many  of  the  flower- 
buds,  and  trees  that  did  not  suffer  in  this  way  carry 
a  fair  crop.  Golden  Drop  is  the  best  Plum  of  this 
district  on  walls.  The  Morello  Cherry  is  mostly  a 
good  crop.  Strawberries  are  ripening  three  weeks 
later  than  last  year.  D.  T.  Pish,  Edinburgh. 

Perthshire. — The  fruit  crops  here  are  fairly 
satisfactory.  Apples  are  abundant,  and  the  quality 
promises  to  be  good.  There  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
Plums  on  the  open  wall,  but  standard  trees  have 
failed.  Peaches  carry  an  average  crop,  and  the  trees 
are  clean  and  in  good  health.  All  fruits  are  much 
later  than  usual.  A.  Mackinncn,  Dunblane  Palace 
Gardens. 

West  Lothian. — After  the  very  abundant  supply 
of  fine  healthy  blossoms  on  nearly  all  varieties  of  the 
Apple,  the  prospect  of  a*  good  fruit  year  in  this 
neighbourhood  has  been  blasted.  Among  Apples  the 
best-cropped  varieties  are  ^Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord 
Suffield,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Cox's  Pomona.  The 
Pear  crop  on  walls  is  a  very  good  cne.  Damsons 
have  a  poor  crop.  James  Smith,  Hopetoim  Garden), 
South  Queensferry. 

6.  SCOTLAND,  W. 

Argyllshire. — There  was  a  'great  abundance  of 
bloom  on  fruit  trees,  particularly  [on  Apples  and 
sweet  Cherries.  Of  Apples]  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
King  Pippin,  Worcester. Pearmain,  Ecklinville,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  and  Bramley's  .Seedlingi  are  heavily 
cropped.  Amongst  Pears  the  best  are  Madame  Treyve, 
Beurre  dAmanlis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Marie 
Louise  ;  others  are  thinner,  but  mostly  they  have  a 
fair  sprinkling.  Plums  on  walls'are  a  good  crop. 
Damsons  in  orchards  are  a  complete  failure,  partly 
owing  to  bullfinches.  Morello  and  sweet  Cherries 
are  abundant.  Black  Currants  are  better  this  year 
than  I  have  ever  seen  them  here.  D.  S.  Melville, 
Poltalloch  Gardens,  Lochgilphead. 

Dumfriesshire. — Apples  and  Pears  are  a  very 
short  crop.     We  had  a  prospect  of  a  full   crop  well 


into  the  month  of  May,  but  after  a  few  successive 
nights  of  frost,  the  embryo-fruits  dropped  wholesale. 
Early  Strawberry  blossoms  were  much  crippled  by 
frost  ;  and  the  drought  we  have  experienced  of  late 
in  the  Nith  Valley  has  proved  sufficiently  trying  to 
cause  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  crop.  The 
Currant  crop  is  a  grand  one,  and  Superlative  Rasp- 
berry is  our  best  cropper  by  far.  David  Inglis, 
Drumlanrig  Castle  Gardens,  Thornhill. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  distiict  are,  on   tie 

whole,  fairly  satisfactory  this  year.  The  varieties  of 
culinary  Apples  that  are  bearing  the  best  crops  are 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Lord  Suffield,  Keswick 
Coellin,  Pott's  Seedling,  Ecklinville,  Cellini,  Haw- 
thornden,  Stirling  Castle,  Warner's  King,  Golden 
Noble,  Blenheim  Orange  Pippin,  Tower  of  Glamis, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Golden  Spire,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Alfriston,  and  Northern  Greening.  Dessert 
Apples  are  rather  under  the  average,  but  the  trees, 
and  what  fruits  there  are,  look  in  a  healthy  condition. 
The  varieties  with  anything  like  a  crop  on  the  trees 
are  Irish  Peach,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Devonshire  Quar- 
renden,  Worcester  Peaimain,  Oslin,  Kerry,  Cox's 
Orange,  Sturmer,  King,  and  Ribston  Pippins,  Scarlet 
Nonpareil,  and  James  Grieve,  an  Apple  of  Scotch 
origin  worthy  to  be  recommended.  Pears  generally 
are  an  average  crop,  although  some  of  the  more  tender 
dessert  varieties  are  not  up  to  their  usual  yield  in 
this  district.  Plums  are  decidedly  the  best  crop  we 
have  had  for  years,  and  are  likely  to  afford  very 
remunerative  returns  ;  but  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Apricots  are  not  up  to  their  usual  standard  out-of-doors. 
Small  fruits,  including  Strawberries,  are  in  great 
quantity,  and  the  weather  here  for  the  past  two 
weeks  baB  been  for  ripening  them  in  fine  condition. 
In  this  iu  mediate  vicinity  we  did  not  suffer  so  much 
from  sharp  late  spring  frosts,  but  early  crops  and 
fruits  generally  were  retarded  iu  their  early  stages  of 
growth,  and  were  considerably  damaged  by  lack  of 
Bunshine,  excessive  rains,  and  a  low,  damp,  fluctuating 
temperature,  John  Mackinnon,  Terregles  Gardens, 
Dumfries. 

Stirlingshire. — The  various  fruit  crops  are  good 
generally.  The  promise  of  a  crop  at  flowering-time 
was  better  than  usual ,  but  the  cold  nights  through- 
out the  month  of  May,  and  the  frosts  that  occurred 
in  June,  thinned  all  crops— but  not  too  severely — 
excepting  Pears,  Black  Currants,  and  Sweet  Cherries, 
which  are  scarce,  while  Morellos  are  plentiful. 
Strawberries  suffered  in  June  somewhat,  but  the  crop 
is  a  fair  one,  and  of  good  quality.  Apples  are 
plentiful,  especially  those  which  never  fall,  v:z., 
Stirling  Castle,  Golden  Spire,  King  of  Pippins, 
Seaton  House,  Codlins  of  sorts,  Sandringham,  and 
Lord  GroBvenor.  M.  Temple,  Carron  Bouse  Gardens, 
Falkirk. 

Wigtonshire. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  district 
vary  considerably  this  season.  Strawberries  are  pro- 
bably the  lightest  crop  experienced  for  some  years, 
and  midseason  and  late  varieties  are  less  satisfactory 
in  this  respect  than  the  early  ones.  The  crops  of 
Apples  and  Pears  will  require  to  be  very  little 
thinned.  The  Plum  crop,  whilst  below  the  average, 
is  pretty  evenly  distributed  over  the  several  varieties 
grown.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  almost  a  failure, 
the  trees  having  suffered  veiy  much  from  the  cold 
weather  in  the  spring.  J.  Day,  Galloway  House 
Gardens,  Qarliestown. 

2,  ENGLAND,  N.E. 

Durham. —  Owing  to  the  east  wind  and  sea-fogs 
in  the  month  of  June,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and 
Cherry  trees  were  blighted  to  a  degree  that  I  have 
never  seen  exceeeled  during  the  last  forty-five  years, 
and  to  increase  the  seriousness  of  the  matter,  the 
foliage  is  in  part  eaten  by  caterpillars.  Owing  to  the 
dry  weather  that  has  occurred  for  the  last  few  years 
at  this  date,  Raspberry-canes  do  not  grow,  and  do  not 
promise  well  for  next  year's  crop.  R.  Draper,  Scaham 
Hall  Gardens. 

Northumberland. — The  Apple  crop  in  this  dis- 
trict will  be  light,  tut  in  this  garden  we  have  a 
promise  of  a  good  crop  en  many  varieties.  Only 
Pear-trees  on  the  walls  have  fairly  good  crops,  namely, 
the  varieties  Jargonelle,    Lou:se  Bonne-  of  Jersey, 


Doyenne-  du  Cornice,  Emile  d'Heyst,  Hacon's  Incom- 
parable. That  fine  Pear  Marie  Louise  failed  to  Bet 
any  fruits.  Victoria,  Jefferson,  Golden  Gage  have 
good  crops.  Aphides  infested  the  trees  severely. 
Apricots  are  a  very  good  crop.  The  lack  of  rain  ia 
being  severely  felt  in  this  district.  Strawberry  Royal 
Sovereign  is  extra  fine  this  jear,  and  Queen  of  Den- 
mark promises  to  be  very  fine.  G.  Harris,  The  Castle 
Gardens,  Alnwick. 

Hereabouts,  after  a  very  good  promise  in  the 

early  spring,  the  results  are  somewhat  disappointing, 
the  Apple-crop  in  particular  being  non-existent  on 
many  of  the  older  trees.  Pears  on  the  walls  are  a 
good  crop,  but  on  pyramids  there  are  none.  Straw- 
berries are  a  light  crop  ;  but  the  season  will  be  short, 
the  weather  being  dry.  George  H.  Ackroyd,  Honeiek 
Hall  Gardens,  Lebbury. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 


THE  ROUNC1VAL  PEA.— Your  remarks  in  the 
issue  of  July  23  respecting  Rouncival  Pea,  do  net 
carry  the  history  of  this  Pea  very  far  back.  I  enelose 
you  a  list  of  Peas  and  Beans  from  an  old  seed  cata- 
logue published  in  1688— the  oldest  I  have  seen — and 
you  will  notice  it  contains  five  sorts  of  Rouncival 
Peas.  I  also  enclose  you  an  extract  from  an  old 
gardening  book  of  the  same  date.  This  maintains 
that  Hotspur  Pea,  i  own  early,  is  ready  for  gathering 
in  May  (old  style).  This  is  as  early  as  any  of  our 
first  early  Peas  now,  showing  how  little  advance  in 
the  matter  of  earliness  we  have  made.  Our  im- 
provements in  this  respect  merely  maintain  ground 
already  taken  up.  Were  not  Rouncival  Peas  similar 
to  our  tall,  wrinkled  marrows  ?  Jno.  C.  Gould  (Messrs. 
Sharpe  and  Co.  Limited),  Sleaford. 
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SEEDS,    PLANTS,    &c, 

Sold  by  Edward  Fuller,  at  the  Three  Crowns  and  Naked 
Boy,  at  Strandbridge  near  the  May  Pole,  Theophilua  Sticy, 
it  the  Rose  and  Crown  without  Bishop  gate,  and  Charles 
Blackwell,  at  the  King's  Head  near  Fetter- Lane-end  in 
Holborn,  London,  16SS. 

Sorts  of  Pease,  Beans,  &c. 
Barns'  Hotspur  Pease  White  Rose  Pease 

Short  Hotspur  Pease  Grey  Rose  Pease 

Sandwich  Pease  Egg  Pease 

Grey  Rouncival  Pease  Wing  Pease 

White  Rouncival  Pease  Sickle  Pease 

Blew  Rouncival  Pease  Windsor  Beans 

Green  Rouncival  Pease  Sandwich  Beans 

Maple  Rouncival  Pease  White  Kidney  Beans 

Large  White  Sugar  Pease  Speckled  Kidney  Beans 

Small  White  Sugar  Tease  Canterbury  Kidney  Beans 

Grey  Sugar  Pease  Lentils 

"SVSTEMA    HoRTICULTUR/E,  OR   THE  ART  OF  GARDENING,  1688. 

Of  Pease. 

Pease  are  of  divers  kinds,  and  some  of  them  the  sweetest 
and  most  pleasant  of  all  Pul  es;  the  meaner  sort  of  them 
have  been  long  acquainted  with  our  Eoglish  air  and  soil ; 
but  the  sweet  and  delicate  sorts  of  them  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  gardens  only  in  this  latter  age. 

There  are  divers  sorts  of  Pease  now  propagated  in  England, 
as  three  several  sorts  of  Hotspurs,  the  long,  the  short,  and 
Barns's  Hotspur,  Sandwich,  live  sorts  of  Rouncivals,  the 
Grey,  White,  Blew,  Green,  and  Maple  Rouncival.  Three 
sorts  of  Sugar  Pease,  the  large  white,  small  White,  and  Grey 
Sugar  Pease.  The  rgg-Pease,  Wing-Pease,  and  Sicftle  Pease  ; 
whereof  the  Hot-spurs  are  the  most  early,  pleasant  and 
profitable  of  all  others.  The  Sugar  Pease  with  crooked 
Cods,  the  sweetest  of  all  The  large  white  and  green 
Rounc  val  and  the  great  Egg  Pease  we  shall  more  par- 
ticularly advise  to  be  propagated  in  our  Gardens. 

The  Hot-spurs  are  th*  speediest  of  growth  of  any,  that 
being  sown  about  the  middle  of  May  will  in  six  weeks'  time 
return  ripe  again  into  your  hanos,  no  vegetable  besides 
being  so  quick  in  its  growth  and  maturity ;  therefore  let 
these  be  the  first  that  you  sow ;  if  sown  in  February  or  Marth 
they  will  come  earlier  than  any  other  sort  sown  before 
winter;  but  if  you  sow  them  in  September,  and  can  by 
Fences  of  Reed,  or  otherwise,  defend  them  from  extreani 
Frosts,  you  may  have  ripe  Peascods  in  May  following. 

The  large  Sugar  Pease  (which  many  take  to  be  a  fair  white 
sweet  Pease  succeeding  the  Hot-spur,  but  erroneously)  is  a 
tender  Pease  planted  in  April,  and  ripe  after  midsummer, 
the  cods  are  very  crooked  and  ill  sloped,  which  being  boyl'd 
with  the  unripe  Pease  in  them,  are  extraordinary  sweet. 
The  greatest  discouragement  in  raising  these,  is  that  their 
sweetness  attracts  the  small  birds  unto  them,  to  their  total 
destruction,  unless  carefully  prevented  ;  which  is  a  sufficient 
argument  of  their  pre-excelleucy. 

ihe  large  white  and  green  Rouncivals,  or  Hastings,  are 
tender,  and  not  to  be  set  till  the  cold  is  over,  and  then  not 
very  thick,  for  they  spread  much  and  mount  high,  and 
therefore  require  the  aid  of  tall  sticks,  every  one  knows  the 
worth  of  them. 

There  is  another  very  large  grey  but  extraordinary  sweet 
Pease,  that  is  largely  propagated,  it  is  tender  but  very 
fruitful,  and  desen  es  a  large  bed  in  your  .kitchen  garden. 
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They  delight  id  a  warm  light  soyl ;  if  it  be  rich  the  Pease 
are  the  fairer,  if  lean  the  Pease  are  the  more  early  and  spend 
better,  especially  when  dry. 

They  are  set  with  a  Dibble  to  more  advantage  than  sown 
in  Rills  or  Furrows,  but  either  way  should  be  by  a  line,  and 
the  rows  eighteen  inches  or  two  foot  apart,  as  the  ground  is 
in  goodness,  that  you  may  go  between  them  to  how,  weed  or 
gather  them. 

If  you  keep  the  ground  between  them  bare,  they  will 
ripen  the  sooner,  for  the  heat  of  the  ground  will  contribute 
much  thereto. 

If  you  raise  the  Earth  about  them  when  they  are  a  hand- 
breadth  high,  they  will  flourish  the  better. 

If  you  set  or  sow  them  in  the  beginning  of  or  before  Winter 
you  must  interr  twice  as  many  Pease  as  you  need  to  do  in 
case  you  stay  till  February  or  March,  because  the  Cold  and 
the  Mice  will  destroy  a  part. 

Ground  laid  in  deep  Furrows  from  East  to  West  and 
Pease  sown  or  set  on  the  South  declining  side  of  each 
furrow,  will  defend  your  Peas  better  in  the  winter  than  if 
they  were  sown  or  set  on  a  level.  For  on  the  Wiltshire 
Plains  the  husbandmen  leave  their  land  after  it  is  sown  with 
Wheat  as  rough  and  clotty  as  they  can,  to  shelter  their  Corn 
in  grass  from  the  severity  of  the  cold  winds  in  the  winter. 

Peas  on  sticks  will  bear  more,  but  on  the  ground  will  ripen 
sooner." 

STRAWBERRY  MONARCH.— I  would  ask  if  the 
blindness  of  this  variety  is  characteristic,  or  if  it  is 
due  to  the  vagaries  of  the  present  season  ?  Last  year 
a  bed  of  this  variety  was  almost  a  failure  in  this 
garden,  although  blooms  were  an  abundance.  The 
bed  consisted  of  young  plants,  and  I  felt  considerable 
disappointment.  I  thought  the  plants  grew  too 
strongly  ;  however,  I  planted  a  few  runners  out  of 
pots  last  autumn,  and  both  these  and  the  plants 
which  were  blind  last  season  have  cropped  heavily  this 
year.  It  is  a  fruit  with  a  firm  pulp  and  good  flavour, 
but  our  fruits  were  not  quite  so  large  as  they  are 
said  to  come  in  some  soils.  The  best  variety  to  fruit 
with  me  the  first  season  is  Laxton's  Leader,  which 
grows  of  an  enormous  size,  and  is  of  good  flavour. 
The  shape  of  the  fruit  varies  somewhat,  but  the 
shape  is  generally  good,  and  I  know  of  no  other 
Strawberry  that  is  its  equal  for  cropping  the  first 
year  after  planting.  It  is  admirable  as  a  forcer  to 
follow  Royal  Sovereign,  and  makes  but  little  leaf- 
growth.  I  find  the  best  crops  are  obtained  by  plant- 
ing the  forced  plants  out,  and  letting  them  stand  for 
two  years.  We  force  Royal  Sovereign,  Leader, 
Monarch,  and  Auguste  Nicaise.  I  shall  discard 
Monarch  for  forcing,  and  increase  the  number  of 
Leader.  Royal  Sovereign,  from  runners  planted  out- 
side, makes  much  leaf  and  little  fruit  the  first  season, 
but  forced  plants  planted  outside  bear  marvellous 
crops  of  fruit.  The  soil  at  Poltimore  is  heavy,  and 
the  subsoil  moist.  /.  H.  Slade,  Poltimore  Gardens, 
Exeter. 

In  reference   to   remarks  on  page   73,  the 

iuference  that  the  kind  is  dicecious  will  not  hold 
g)od,  as  ours  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
other  varieties  ;  but  in  our  case  they  did  not 
throw  any  flower  stems,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
cutting  out  the  blossom  in  the  first  year  can 
scarcely  cause  them  to  go  blind,  as  it  distinctly 
strengthens  the  crowns  for  the  following  season.  I 
should  be  more  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  extreme 
dry  seasons  of  1896  and  1897.  I  learn  from  one 
grower  he  had  some  acres  that  on  light  land  were  a 
stieet  of  blossom,  and  on  heavier  land  a  portion  only 
went  blind.  At  Chiswick  the  flowers  were  not  taken 
off  the  first  year,  and  yet  80  per  cent,  were  blind 
and  threw  no  flower  stalks.  It  evidently  varies  con- 
siderably in  various  soils,  and  in  this  respect  is  not 
alone.  For  instance,  nothing  could  be  finer  than  the 
Gunton  Park  shown  by  Mr.  Divers,  from  Belvoir 
Castle  garden,  but  with  us  it  is  a  failure.  One  year 
we  never  picked  a  berry  from  it.  Geo.  Bvmyard. 

BLINDNESS  IN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  —  Not 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  read  my  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  the  23rd  ult.  until  some  dayB  after  date, 
I  had  not  seen  the  editorial  note  upon  the  blindness 
of  my  Strawberry  plants  Monarch.  I  find  I  am  mis- 
understood, probably  from  not  stating  my  meaning 
of  the  word  more  clearly.  What  I  meant  by 
"blindness"'  in  my  plants  was,  every  plant  failed  to 
produce  flowers.  It  is  a  term  I  have  heard  used  all 
my  life  in  reference  to  Strawberries,  and  particularly 
to  plants  grown  in  pots  that  do  not  produce  flowers 
in  the  forcing  Beason.  H.  Fisher,  Flixton  Hall 
Gardens,  Bungay. 

LOW  TEMPERATURE. — During  the  night,  July 
28th,  the  temperature  here  fell  to  33"  ;  by  the  sides  of 
a  Btream  the  grass  was  coated  with  hoar-frost.  On 
July  29th  the  thermometer  registered  34°.  Thos. 
Coombcr,  The  Hcr.dre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 

GROWTH  OF  ACACIA  MOLLIS8IMA  IN  CALI- 
FORNIA.—A  spontaneous  seedling  of  this  tree  sprang 
up  in  our  botanic  garden  in  the  summer  of  1895, 
from  scattered  leaf  mould.     Not  being  in  the  way  of 


other  plants  at  the  time,  it  was  allowed  to  remain 
till  June  29,  1898,  when  it  waB  taken  down  for 
aualysis  of  the  bark  for  tannin.  It  had  received  no 
special  care  or  cultivation,  and  no  manure  or  irri- 
gation, yet  in  the  space  of  three  years  it  had  attained 
a  height  of  31  feet,  with  a  spread  of  24  feet  at 
6  feet  from  the  ground.  The  trunk  was  6  inches 
in  diameter  at  8  inches  from  the  ground,  and  showed 
three  clear  annual  growth  rings.  1 1  flowered  sparingly 
for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  J.  Burtt 
Davy,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California 
U.S.A. 

THE  BUNCH  PEA. — I  saw  this  growing  in  a 
Surrey  garden  recently.  It  waa  in  a  clump,  and 
sown  to  produce  a  decorative  effect,  because  the 
white  and  red  hues  of  the  flowers,  and  their  clustered 
form,  made  them  so  pretty.  It  is  generally  assumed 
that  the  stems  are  fasciated.  That  is  not  so.  They 
are  round,  hollow,  and  of  quite  natural  form  ;  the 
plant  doubtless  being  a  distinct  variety  from 
arvense.  Of  course,  as  a  decorative  plant  it  is  a 
long  way  below  even  an  inferior  Sweet  Pea  ;  but 
were  the  flowers  intercrossed  with  pollen  from  a 
Sweet  Pea,  possibly  some  hybrids  of  very  interesting 
form  might  be  obtained.  No  doubt  it  is  the  Lathyrus 
umbellatus  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sherwood  the  other 
day,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  he  showed,  that  it 
is  exceedingly  ancient.  How  it  became  associated 
with  the  mummy  legend  is  a  subject  that  should 
have  attraction  for  leisured  scientists.  D. 

A   MISQUOTATION   OF   BUTLER'S    "  HUDIBRAS.' 

— Allow  me  to  correct  "  Experience's  "  curious  mis- 
quotation of  Butler  in  his  notes  upon  "  Market  Gar- 
dening "  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle. 
If  he  will  turn  to  Butler's  "  Hudibras,"  page  310, 
Part  III.,  Canto  III.,  he  will  find  a  jingle  containing 
sense.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  He  that  complies  against  his  will, 
Is  of  the  same  opiuion  still  ; 
Which  he  may  adhere  to,  yet  disown, 
For  reasons  to  himself  best  known." 
J.  McDonald,  Mongewcll  Park  Gardens,  Wallingford. 

CAMPANULA  MIRABILIS.— I  am  sending  by 
separate  post  a  photograph  of  Campanula  mirabilis. 
The  plant  is  the  same  from  which  your  illustration 
of  July  9  was  made,  but  in  a  more  developed  con- 
dition. At  the  present  time  it  has  120  flowers  fully 
out,  and  as  they  last  at  least  a  fortnight  in  good  con- 
dition, I  think  a  great  future  is  in  store  for  this 
species.  Its  freedom  of  flowering  is  so  profuse  that 
I  notice  new  buds  are  forming  in  the  axils  of  the  old 
flower-stems,  which  will  make  it  almost  perpetual 
flowering.  E.  Scaplchorn,  Woking. 

EARLY  DWARF  CAULIFLOWERS.— Having  had 
very  much  to  do  with  the  introduction  into  commerce 
of  that  beautiful  early  Cauliflower  Snowball,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  I  respectfully  ask  to  be 
informed  in  what  respect  the  variety  named  Snow- 
flake,  mentioned  at  p.  70,  differs  from  it.  I  have 
seen  numerous  dwarf  early  Cauliflowers  uuder  diverse 
names  during  intervening  years,  but  all  are  Snowball, 
and  the  very  best  and  earliest,  whitest  and  dwarfest, 
are  still  Snowball.  I  had  so  wide  an  experience  of 
it  because  I  used  always  to  grow  it  for  seed,  and 
sowed  my  own  seed  only.  I  invariably  sowed  in  a  cold 
house  in  the  middle  of  January,  and  had  beautiful 
solid  white  heads  ready  to  cut  the  first  week  in  June, 
on  an  outside  border,  the  heads  being  from  6  to 
8  inches  across,  and  snow-white.  That  is  relatively 
as  early  as  Bowing  in  February  in  warmth.  I  cannot 
at  all  understand  why  every  Beedsman  should  want  a 
new  name.  Gardeners  who  know  no  better,  of  course 
think  the  variety  is  new.  A.  D. 

POTENTILLA  THURBERI.— A  plant  has  flowered 
in  my  garden  for  at  least  ten  years,  though  I  have  no 
idea  where  it  came  to  me  from.  It  has  been  returned 
to  me  more  than  once  by  hasty  namers  of  plants  as 
P.  atrosanguinea.  I  cannot  be  surprised  that  those 
who  make  it  part  of  their  duty  to  name  plants  for 
nothing,  have  not  leisure  to  give  them  more  than  a 
pissing  glance,  and  if  I  send  them  anything  rare,  I 
am  seldom  Burpriaed  if  I  get  a  name  which  I  know  to 
be  wrong,  even  if  I  do  not  know  what  is  right.  I 
formerly  paid  a  fee  of  Is.  a  plant,  and  sent  the  fee 
and  the  plant  together  to  someone  who  would  verify 
the  name  from  an  authenticated  specimen  in  a  first- 
class  herbarium.  I  shall  be  glad  to  renew  that 
practice  if  I  knew  where  to  send  the  plants, 
but  after  I  had  made  several  fruitless  attempts  to 
identify  this  Potentilla.  the  Director  of  Kew  kindly 
got  it  named  for  me'  as  P.  Thurberi  (A.  Gray), 
native  of  North   Mexico.     I  send  these  particulars 


be  erase  the  plant  ripens  seed  freely.  The  seed 
comes  up  abundantly,  and  I  have  distributed 
it  to  many  gardens  as  a  good  hardy  plant  with- 
out a  name.  It  is  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  high, 
making  many  self-supporting  Btalks.  The  leaves 
have  five  to  seven  pinn;e,  very  silvery  beneath  ;  it 
flowers  freely  in  July  and  August,  the  flowers  being 
of  a  very  deep  brown-red,  without  any  suspicion  of 
purple  taint,  which  cannot  be  said  of  those  of  P. 
atrosanguinea.  A  sowing  two  springs  ago  produced 
at  least  500  seedlings,  the  residue  of  which  I  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  J.  Wood,  of  Kirkstall,  for  distribution. 
C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 


Nursery  Notes. 


EDENSIDE,    GREAT  BOOKHAM. 

Lovers  of  Carnations  will,  if  they  journey  to 
Bookham,  Surrey,  find  in  the  several  long  span- 
houses  at  Edenside  that  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas  has  pro- 
vided a  floral  feast  indeed  for  their  delectation. 
Mr.  Douglas  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a  true  florist. 
He  does  not  grow  his  myriad  varieties  of  Carnations 
in  borders  outdoors,  because  his  object  is  not  garden 
decoration,  but  rather  the  presenting  of  the  flowers 
in  the  finest  and  most  perfect  condition  on  the  exhi- 
bition table,  at  the  same  time  illustrating  the 
remarkable  value  of  these  plants  for  pot-culture 
under  glass.  It  is  probably  true  that  there  is  not  a 
finer  collection  of  all  section)  of  the  Carnation  in  the 
kingdom.  Probably  in  all  the  houses  there  are  not 
less  than  10,000  pots,  and  as  each  pot,  8  or  9  inch, 
contains  two  or  three  plants,  the  number  is  greatly 
increased.  The  new  show-house,  100  feet  by  21J 
feet,  is  crammed  full  of  plants,  all  in  the  finest  pos- 
sible condition,  with  a  carefully-estimated  3000  pots, 
and  other  houses  are  just  as  full.  A  large  number 
of  seedlings  are  blooming  out  in  the  open  ground,  and 
of  these  only  anything  that  is  very  fine  is  selected. 
Fine,  indeed,  must  be  the  seedling  that  can  excel 
the  best-mmed  varieties,  yet  new  ones  are  constantly 
coming  to  the  front. 

Those  who  may  think  they  have  something  in 
the  way  of  seedlings  of  special  excellence  should 
see  the  Edenside  collection  ere  they  assume  that  they 
possess  superior  novelties.  Very  material  strength 
to  Mr.  Douglas's  collection  is  furnished  by  the 
possession  of  the  stocks  of  all  that  famous  raiser,  Mr. 
Martin  Smith,  has  produced.  That  distinguished 
amateur  has  done  much  to  revolutionise  the  Car- 
nation, and  Mr.  Douglas  has  also  done  a  great  deal  in 
the  same  direction.  It  looks  now  as  if  the  newer 
and  finer  flowers,  though  of  far  less  precise  flaked  or 
bizarred,  would  overthrow  in  public  estimation  the 
old  show  varieties,  although  these  have  numerous 
admirers.  The  great  development  in  Carnations  has 
been  chiefly  amongst  the  huge-flowered  Malmaisons, 
beloved  by  millionaires,  the  lovely  yellow-ground 
Piotee?,  and  the  very  beautiful  and  varied  Belfs. 
All  these,  but  the  two  latter  sections  especially,  have 
the  particular  merit  of  giving  marked  distinctness — 
points  not  so  observable  with  many  of  the  flakes  and 
bizarres  of  the  florist,  and  for  this  reason  the  former 
find  more  favour  with  the  pure  flower-lovers. 
However,  Mr.  Douglas  grows  varieties  for  everybody  ; 
and  any  intending  grower  should  first  Bee  what  is 
in  bloom,  and  make  a  selection  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  rather  than  from  mere 
description.  Carnations  generally  are  late  this  year. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  (July  19),  the  plants  wanted 
on  the  whole  fully  ten  days  to  get  them  into  perfect 
bloom.  That  fact  shows  how  desirable  it  was  that 
the  National  Carnation  Society's  Exhibition  should  be 
held  at  a  later  date  than  was  originally  fixed  upon.  A 
marked  feature  of  many  of  the  new  varieties — aud  it 
is  one  Mr.  Douglas  points  out  with  great  satisfac- 
tion— is  the  rarity  of  pod  or  calyx-splitting,  which 
has  marred  the  beauty  of  so  many  fine  flowers  in  tho 
past.  Some  day  we  hope  no  variety  will  be  put  into 
commerca  that  splits  its  pods  ;  nay,  we  oven  hope 
the  time  will  come  when  the  National  Society  will 
rigidly  exclude  from  its  exhibitions  all  burst  flowers. 
The  rage  for  huge  Cabbage-rose-like  Carnations  has 
done  much   to   make    pod-burstiig  common.     The 
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true  florist  should  rise  up  in  aims  agaiuet  this  evil, 
and  fight  it  to  the  death. 

Special  enquiry  into  the  Edenside  Carnation  compost 
reveals  two  inte  resting  facts — the  firs t  is ,  that  the  much- 
distrusted  moss-litter  manure  is  largely  employed  ; 
the  second  is,  that  no  description  of  artificial  ruauuie 
is  used.  There  are,  therefore,  no  booms  for  all  soi  ts 
of  questionable  compounds  to  be  got  out  of  the  Car- 
nation in  the  same  way  that  they  are  obtained 
through  the  Chrjsauthemum.  Growers  who  are  but 
aiuateurp,  will  please  note  that  the  cmpost  which 
produces  at  Edecside  such  splendid  results,  consists 
eselu-ivoly  of  a  stiff  turfy  loam  two-thirds,  and  oue- 
ihird  of  moss-litter  manure.  This  compost  is  made 
by  building  up  a  stack  in  the  auMitnn,  ami  another 
in  the  spring  of  thick  layers  of  turf,  and  thinner  ot  rs 
of  the  mauure  to  about  5  feet  iuheight  then  the  whole 
well  heats  and  quite  destroys  all  insect  or  femgoid 
life.  When  chopped  down  and  put  on  the  stage,  a 
proportion  of  one-sixth  or  so  of  old  mortar  run 
through  a  sieve  is  mixed  with  it.  Sometimes,  but 
not  regularly,  a  little  soot  is  added.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  no  quack  composts  are  favoured.  In  the 
matter  of  propagation,  all  the  numerous  fiue  Mal- 
maisons  have  sometime  been  layered,  and  the  earlier 
ones  of  other  sec'ions  are  being  proceeded  with. 
Probably  some  60,000  layers  have  to  be  put  down, 
possibly  many  more.  This  work  will  go  on  during 
August,  even  into  Se;  tember.  Some  varieties  make 
their  shoots  rather  high  up,  and  these  have  to  bo 
propagated  by  cut  tings,  or  by  turning  the  plants  out 
into  the  open  ground,  planting  them  obliquely,  and 
then  layering  the  shoots.  In  respect  of  propagation, 
varieties  differ  materially,  some  giving  plenty  of 
grass,  others  little,  each  on*)  therefore  has  to  Le 
treated  according  to  its  habit. 

Generally,  Carnations  here  may  be  divided  into 
three  sec'ions  :  the  Ma'maisons,  with  their  broad 
fleshy  foliage,  and  huge  but  rich  high-class  flowers  ; 
the  tree,  that  are  ino'e  geu -rally  adoptei  for  wiutcr 
use,  but  are  here  induced  to  bloom  iu  the  sunnier 
for  seed-production  ;  and  the  ordinary  section,  which 
includes  everything  else  pretty  well. 

Malmaison  Carnations. — Besides  the  blu-h,  pink, 
and  scarlet  forms  so  widely  grown,  there  are  that 
superb  Scarlet  Churchwarden,  a  brilliant  scarlet  ; 
Prime  Minister,  richly  pel  fumed,  an  even  richer 
scarlet ;  Trumpeter,  very  fine  ;  Lady  Grimston. 
ground  flesh  white,  then  heavily  flaked  ami  speckled 
bright  red,  very  frce-floworcd  and  sweet-scented.  A 
very  pure  white  one  is  Nell  Gwyuue,  which  everj  - 
body  will  want  to  have,  as  it  is  the  first  pure  white 
Malmaison  raised.  Mre.  Everard  Hambro  and 
Lord  Rosebery  are  other  fiue  varieties. 

Tree  Carnations — Entirely  of  his  own  raising,  Mr. 
Douglas  has  a  fire  batch  of  novelties  in  this  section 
that  will  be  valuable  ade  itio:is  to  our  present  wint  r 
bloomers.  The  flowers  are  of  the  best  form  and  good 
substance,  but  rather  larger  tLau  lias  usudly  been 
found  amongst  trees  ;  Alfred  Grey,  primrose, 
flaked  pale  rose,  is  a.  lovely  flower  ;  Cornus  is  pure 
white,  wonderfully  free,  a  charming  button-hole 
flower;  Julian,  rich  crimson-scarlet,  wonderfully 
free  ;  Sylvauus,  bright  purple,  one  of  the  first  of  that 
colour  in  the  section  ;  Regalia,  a  lovely  soft  rosy- 
carmine,  also  very  free  ;  Patrocles,  rich  scarlet ;  and 
some  others.  These  varieties,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  fertilised,  are  seeding  well. 

Yellow-ground  Picolces  are  taking  very  high  rank 
both  as  pot  and  exhibition  (lowers  ;  they  have 
exceeding  beauty,  as  well  as  good  size  and  sub  tance. 
The  yellow  ground,  wi*h  the  informal  Picotee 
edging,  presents  attractive  features  that  all  Carnation 
lovers  appreciate.  Of  this  section,  a  few  we  saw  in 
fine  bloom  were  Mohican,  rosy-red  margin,  very  fine  ; 
D.rvish,  edged  rosy-lilac,  very  distinct;  Wanderer, 
edged  fine  rosy-red  ;  Mr.  Nigel,  having  a  heavy 
crimson  edge  ;  Mrs.  Tremayne,  heavily  edged  and 
flushe  el  fiery  red,  a  very  striking  flower;  His  Excel- 
lency, primrose,  thin  rose  -  edge  ;  Voltaire,  Miss 
Vio'tt,  Harlequin,  and  Badminton  also  are  each  very 
beautiful. 

General  Collecthn. — Of  this,  the  rich  and  beautiful 
selfa  teem  t  >  ba^e  the  most  attractive  forms.  Many 
aro   lar^e,    full,    inleed    superb    flowers,       Frances 


Wellesley,  red,  Bhaded  rose  ;  Mrs.  Jas.  Douglas,  rich 
rosy-carmine;  Sir  Henry  living,  velvety  crimsou  ; 
Hampden,  salmon- buff,  greatly  superior  to  Mrs. 
Reynolds  Hole  ;  Diana,  lemon-yellow  ;  The  Druid, 
bluish-mauve,  a  quaint  colour  ;  Nautch  Girl  is  a 
lovely  blush  white,  with  line  shell  petals  ;  B-ndigo 
is  distinct  blue,  shaded  purple,  a  very  novel  and 
striking  colour  ;  The  Cadi  is  a  lovely  scarlet,  of  fiue 
form  ;  Eifin,  a  fine  pure  white  ;  Zoe,  a  charming 
losy-lilac  ;  and  Artemis  is  bluish,  heavily  flaked 
scarlet,  a  striking  faucy.  These  are,  howevir,  but  a 
few  out  of  the  many  in  this  superb  collection. 
Seeing  whit  Carnations  now  are,  we  may  well 
wonder  what  they  will  be  like  some  ten  years  heuue, 
for  the  progress  made  during  the  past  de-cade  has 
been  surprising.  The  Carnation  fancier  cm  now  have 
his  fill  of  this  beautiful  Biinimer  flower. 


Florists*   Flowers. 


Flo.   28.— SANDER'S  orchid-fan:   showing  tan  is 
HANGING   POSITION. 


Fig.  29.— sandek  's  orchid  pan:  section. 


CARNATIONS  IN  THE  OPEN  BORDER. 
Onob  again  are  the  grateful  border  Carnations  in 
blossom,  and  the  beautiful  tints  of  colour,  and  the 
characteristic  habit  of  each  is  not  the  less  interesting 
thau  attractive.  But  this  season  these  Carnations  are 
not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  they  have  usually  been, 
and  this  I  attribute  chiefly  to  the  exceptionally  mi  d 
winter  of  1897-98,  aud  in  a  leiser  degree  to  the 
v<.ry  cold  ungenial  weather  during  spring  and  eaily 
summer.  Our  system  of  cultivation  is  that  of  potting 
up  the  plants  in  layers  iu  autumu,  and  planting  them 
into  their  flowering  quarters  in  spring.  I  never  plant -d 
out  finer,  belter  rooted,  plants  thau  this  year,  bu'. 
the  results  as  compared  with  those  of  past  seasons,  are 
disappoint  ug. 

Tnis  is  more  apparent  iu  the  "grass"  thau  in  the 
quality  of  the  flowers,  it  being  weak  and  lacking  that 
glaucous  tint  that  accompanies  rude  health,  and  is  so 
desired  by  the  cultivator.  This  defect  is  noticeable, 
too,  in  the  weaker  growing  varieties,  and  in  th'  se 
older  types,  the  same  stock  of  which  has  been 
propagated  for  several  years  in  these  garden'.  This 
suggests  that  it  miy  be  advisable  to  grow  some  of 
the  weaker  vaiieties  in  pots,  and  with  glass  protection, 
but  such  a  practice  is  not  likely  to  become  general  in 
private  establishments,  and  is  a  system  which  I  am 
afraid  would  never  receive  general  support  from  private 
growers  ;  unless  the  flowers  are  desired  for  exhibition 
purposes,  owing  to  the  necessary  g'assaccommodation 
being  required  in  other  ways.  It  mu»t  not  be  inferred 
that  I  object  to  BUch  a  system,  but  I  would  prefer 
to  see  a  s?lection  of  the  stronger  habited  varieties 
grouped  together  in  a  garden  border,  than  have 
to  go  under  glass  in  July  to  inspect  varieties 
which,  owing  to  their  delicate  constitution,  are 
unsatisfactory  out-of-doors,  and  consequently  less 
valuable. 

I  will  now  add  a  list  of  those  varieties  which  have 
grown  well  under  adverse  circumstances,  and  may 
therelore  be  lecommended  as  strong-growing  border 
Carnations  that  will  really  succeed  under  border 
treatment.  Raby  Castle,  Countess,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Duchess  of  York,  James  Do>  glas,  Evelyn,  Coiunna, 
Brigadier,  Miss  Audrey  Campbell,  Sarah  Payne,  Pride 
of  the  Garden,  Laly  Nina  Balfour,  Mrs.  Sutton, 
Gloire  De  Lavey,  Amy  Herbert,  Zephyr,  Miss  Jane 
Douglas,  Cassandra,  Belladonna,  Sadek,  Don  JuaD, 
Miss  M.  Sullivan,  Silver  Strand,  The  Czar,  Mrs  S. 
Bouverie,  Endymion,  Mrs.  Calby  Sharpin,  Lady 
Ridley,  Pandelli  Ealli,  and  Dick  Donovan  ;  thee 
are  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

The  following  varieties  have  shown  signs  of  weak- 
ness, Lord  Lyons,  Gordine,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Sir  B. 
Seymour,  Zoe,  Braw  Lass,  Annie  Newman,  Niphetos, 
Abigail,  William  of  Wykeham,  Mrs.  F.  Watts, 
Duchess  of  Portland,  Joe  Willet,  Flora,  Masterpiece, 
and  Ellen  Terry.  J.  If.  Mcleod,  Roehampton. 


New  Invention. 

SANDER'S  PERFECT  ORCHID-PAN. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  to  make  anything  new 
iu  Orchid- pots  and  paus  was  an  impossibility  ;  but 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  nurserymen,  of  St.  Albans, 
Herts,  have  introduced  to  our  notice  a  novelty  which 
seems  to  possess  improvements  in  a  variety  of 
directions.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustrations  (figs. 
28  29),  stagnation  of  water  is  not  possible,  and  the 
raised  interior  with  the  numerous  openings,  secures 
air  for  the  roots  of  the  plants,  besides  rendering  the 
pan  lighter  by  the  lesser  number  of  crocks  required. 
The  roots  have  a  safe  place  in  the  dome  in  which  to 
develop,  and  they  ramify  freely  from  the  fact  of 
exterior  and  interior  surfaces  being  well  adapted  for 
their  growth  and  protection.  The  pan  is  convenient, 
durable  aud  simple,  and  it  is  nearly  as  cheap  as  the 
ordinary  ware,  aud  much  cheaper  than  wooden 
baskets. 


Law   Notes. 

BANKRUPTCY  OF  W.  CHAMBERS,  FLORIST, 
HOUNSLOW. 

The  Official  Receiver  for  the  Brentford  district  has 
now  issued  particulars  under  the  failure  re  William 
Chambers,  Florist,  147,  High  Street,  HouhbIow,  and 
The  Westlake  Nui\-ery,  London  Road,  Hounslow, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  debtor  has  filed  a 
statement  of  affairs  showing  gross  liabilitiei  amount- 
ing to  £671  13s.  Id.,  of  which  £593  14s.  Id.  is  due 
to  unsecured  creditors.  The  assets  are  estimated  to 
produce  £520  3s.  U.,  from  which  £67  19.".  has  to  be 
deducted  for  the  claims  of  preferential  creditors, 
payable  in  full,  leaving  nett  assets  at  £452  4s.  'M., 
and  showing  a  deficiency  of  £141  9s.  id.  The  debtor 
alleges  his  failure  to  have  been  caused  through 
"  Want  of  capital,  bad  debts,  and  bad  seasons,"  and 
admits  that  he  became  aware  two  years  ago  that  he 
had  not  sufficient  property  to  pay  his  debts  in  full. 

A  preliminary  meeting  of  the  principal  creditors 
was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Official  Receiver,  when 
it  was  decided  that  the  business  should  not  be  carried 
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on,  and  that  the  Official  Receiver  should  realise  the 
effects  belonging  to  the  estate. 

Claim  for  AVork  Perfoi  med. 
Moore  v.  Greenfield. — The  plamtiffin  this  action, 
a  builder,  of  Southfields,  sued  the  defi  ndant,  who  is 
connected  with  the  Metropolitan  Floral  Arsociatii  n, 
Limited,  to  recover  the  suoi  of  £18,  at  the  last 
sitting  of  the  Wandsworth  County  Court,  before  his 
honour  Judge  Lushiogtop.  The  plaintiff  stated  that 
he  received  the  order  from  the  deft  ndant,  and 
rendered  him  the  account  in  due  court e.  The  defen- 
dant never  repudiated  his  liability,  neither  did  be 
say  that  the  work  was  for  the  firm.  The  work  in- 
cluded ceitain  hot- water  fittings  to  a  hot-home  at 
Earlsfield.  Tho  defendant  alleged  that  the  work  was 
done  for  the  company,  on  whose  behalf  he  gave  the 
orders.  His  honour  found  for  the  plaintiff,  the  exact 
amount  to  be  settled  by  an  arbitrator,  and  the 
question  of  costs  was  reserved. 

Carriaoe    of    Orchids.  —  Action    against    the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company. 

On  Friday,  July  29,  before  Mr.  Justice  Day  and  a 
common  jury,  John  ffm,  Moore,  nurseryman  and 
Orchid  importer,  of  Bradford  and  Rawdon,  for  whom 
Mr.  Shrpherd  appeared,  sued  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company,  who  were  represented  by  Mr.  E. 
Tindal  Atkinson,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Kemp,  for  £123  13s., 
the  value  of  2473  Orchid  plants,  at  Is.  each,  which,  it 
was  alleged,  were  destroyed  through  the  n'gligfnce 
of  the  defendant  company. 

The  cafe  for  the  plaintiff  was  that  the  Orchids  were 
collected  inBurmab,  and  shipped  from  Rangoon  to 
Tilbury  Docks,  London,  whence  they  were  forwarded 
to  Bradford  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company, 
who  were,  it  was  sjid,  instructed  to  convey  them  in  a 
"  box  truck,"  so  as  to  protect  them  from  the  weather. 
The  defendant  company  being  unable,  as  they  stated, 
to  find  a  box  truck  at  the  short  notice  given,  carried 
the  plants  in  an  open  truck  covered  by  straw  and 
tarpaulin.  The  consequence  was,  the  plaintiff  alleged, 
that  many  of  the  plants  were  destroyed  by  raiu, 
which  penetrated  the  tarpaulin. 

The  defendant  company  denied  that  the  condition 
of  tho  Orchids  was  due  to  the  rain,  and  in  support  of 
this  contention,  Mr.  Atkinson  put  in  the  witness-b'X 
Mr.  J.  O'Brien,  of  Harrow  on-the-Hrl),  and  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

In  the  end  thi  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff,  and  his 
Lordship  gave  judgment  for  the  amount  claimed. 
Stay  of  execution,  however,  was  granted  for  ten  days. 


Book  Notice. 

— • — 

Vegetation  and  Scenery. 

A  little  book,  illustrated  with  plans  and  engrav- 
ings, by  Messrs.  Olmsted,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  under  the 
above  title,  is  intended  more  especially  for  tho  citizens 
of  Boston.  The  general  pricciples  enunciated  are, 
however,  applicable  everywhere  eke,  according  to 
local  conditionc  The  report,  it  appears,  was  written 
by  the  late  Charles  Eliot,  whose  visit  to  this  country 
some  years  since  is  not  forgotten.  The  book  deals 
with  the  "  metropolitan  reservations  "  secured  by  the 
city  of  Boston,  and  with  the  method  of  securing  for 
the  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  generations 
such  interesting  and  beautiful  Ecenery  as  the  lands 
acquired  cau  supply.  A  detailed  survey  of  the  ground 
and  of  its  vegetation  is  made.  The  latter  is  divided 
into—  1,  that  of  the  summit  ;  2,  of  the  swamp  ;  3,  the 
coppice  ;  4,  the  field  and  pasture ;  5,  fhe  bushy 
pasture  ;  6,  the  seedling  forest. 

It  is  a  book  from  which  the  conservators  of  Epping 
Forest  and  similar  areas,  devoted  to  the  public  use, 
might  derive  many  useful  hints.  We  cannot  par- 
ticularise, but  we  may  append  the  conclusions  at 
which  Mr.  Eliot  arrives  from  a  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject : — 

"With  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  reservations  to  the  present  and  future  scenery, 
perhaps  the  most  importmt  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  this  investigation  are  the  following  :  It  is  found 
that  the  vegetation  of  the  reservations  is  an  exceed- 


ingly important  component  part  of  the  scenery.  It  is 
found,  moreover,  that  the  present  vegetation — its 
variety  and  beauty,  as  well  as  its  monotony  and  ugli- 
ness— have  resulted  from  repeated  and  continuous 
interference  with  natural  processes  by  men,  fire,  and 
browsiug  animals. 

"  It  follows  that  the  notion  that  it  would  be  wrong, 
and  even  sacrilegious,  to  suggest  that  this  vegetation 
ought  to  be  controlled  and  modi6ed,  must  be  mis- 
taken. The  very  opposite  is  found  to  be  the  truth, 
namely,  that  as  the  beauty  or  ugliness,  and  so  nic 
appropriateness  or  inappropriateness  of  the  preseut 
vegetation  is  due  to  the  work  of  men,  so  also  will  the 
vegetation  of  the  future  be  beautiful  in  itself,  and 
helpful  or  hurtful  to  the  general  scenery,  according  as 
it  may  or  may  not  be  skilfully  restrained,  encouraged, 
or  modified  during  the  next  few  years. 

"  Simply  to  presorve  the  beauty  of  so  much  of  this 
vegetation  as  is  now  beautiful,  or  the  suitability  of  so 
much  as  is  now  suitable  — for  example,  the  tree- 
fringed  vales  of  grass,  the  open  groves  of  great  trees, 
the  intricate  shrubberies  of  old  pastures,  and  the 
dwarf  ground  cover  of  the  hill-tops — will  necessarily 
require  continual  painstaking  care.  To  restore  variety 
and  beauty  in  the  now  more  or  less  degenerate  or 
ruined  woods  will  similarly  demand  intelligent  atten- 
tion. So  to  control,  guide,  and  modify  the  vegetation 
generally,  that  the  reservations  may  be  slowly  but 
surely  induced  to  present  the  greatest  possible  variety, 
interest  and  beauty  of  landscape  will  particularly 
require  skilled  direction. 

"  That  such  preservation,  restoration,  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  beauty  of  vegetation  and  of  scenery  are 
only  to  be  accomplished  by  the  rightly-directed 
labour  of  men,  is  the  principal  lesson  taught  by  this 
study  of  the  present  condition  and  the  past  history 
of  the  vegetation  of  the  reservations.  To  preserve 
existing  beauty,  grass-lane's  must  continue  to  be 
mowed  or  pastured  annually,  trees  must  be  removerl 
from  shrubberies,  competing  trees  must  be  kept 
away  from  veteran  Oaks  and  Chestnut?,  and  so  on. 
To  restore  beauty  in  such  woods  as  are  now  dull  and 
crop-like,  large  areas  must  be  gradually  cleared  of 
sprout-growth  by  selling  the  standing  crop,  subse- 
quently killing  the  stumps,  and  then  ei  couraging 
seedling  trees  to  take  possession.  To  prepare  for 
increasing  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
work  must  be  directed  to  removing  screens  of  foliage, 
to  opening  vistas  through  "  notches,"  to  substituting 
low  ground-cover  for  high  woods  in  many  pUces, 
and  to  other  like  operations  which  are,  in  some 
measure,  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  diagram- 
matic sketches.  The  toouer  all  these  kinds  of  work 
are  entered  upon  systematically,  the  finer  will  be  the 
scenery  of  twenty  and  fifty  years  heuce,  and  the  more 
economically  will  that  Ecenery  hive  been  obtained." 


SOCIETIES. 

CHESTERFIELD     HORTICULTURAL. 

July  27.  —  In  delightful  weather  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  above  Society  wa6  held  in  The  Queen's  Park  on  the  above 
date.  Heavy  raiu  early  in  the  morning  had  helped  to  freshen 
up  tbe  flowering  plants,  and  the  park  was  looking  at  its  best, 
and  certainly  the  Chostertleld  Corporation  have  just  cause  fur 
fe-ling  proud  of  their  public  park,  and  it  is  very  pleasant 
to  notice  how  the  park  increases  in  beauty  year  by  year 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  Superiotondeut. 

For  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effeet,  to  cover 
15D  square  foot,  Mr.  Nelson,  gr.  to  A.  Barnes.  Es^.,  Ashgate 
Lodge,  maintained  his  well-earned  reputation  hy  gaining  the 
1st  prize  ;  followed  closely  by  Messrs.  Artindale  &  Sons, 
Sheffield;  Mr.  Haslam,  Hardstoft;  and  Parks,  Whitting- 
ton,  in  the  order  named.  While  for  smaller  groups 
(Si)  square  feet),  the  1st  pri/.c  went  to  Mr.  Mottershaw,  gr.  to 
A.  G.  Barnfs,  Esq..  Tipton  Hall;  aud  2nd,  Mr.  Polking- 
horoe,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Barnes,  Ashgate  House.  For  specimen 
Ferns,  Mr.  Nelson  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Polkinqiiokne 
and  Haslam;  while  for  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  black 
and  white  Grapes,  and  collection  of  vegetables,  Mr.  Nelson 
alsu  took  1st  prizes. 

With  a  group  of  tuberous  rooted  Begonias  of  very  good 
quality,  Me?  srs.  Proctor  &  Sons,  Chesterfield,  were  easily 
first,  the  same  firm  also  occupying  first  place  for  thirty  six 
blooms  of  H.  P.  Roses  and  for  twelve  of  Tea's,  followed  in 
eachca^e  by  Mr.  Haslam. 

Cut  flowers,  stove  or  greenhouse,  twelve  bunches,  was  an 
attractive  class,  and  equal   firsts  were  awarded  to  Messrs, 


Proctor  and  Mr.  Nelson  ;  while  for  hardy  or  half-hardy 
flowers,  eighteen  bunches,  a  splendid  lot  of  flowers  weie 
staged,  and  the  prizes  awarded,  1st,  Proctor  &  Sons;  and 
2nd,  Artjndale  &  8"N6. 

Mr.  Horsmall  gained  the  premier  position  for  Peaches  ; 
A.  J.  Westry  for  Nectarines  and  Melon,  as  well  as  fur  both 
red  and  yellow  fruited  Tomatos. 

Messrs  Proctor  &  Sons  also  showed  in  their  best  form  for 
ball-room  bouquet,  bridal  bouquet,  and  buuqnet  of  Ruses,  in 
each  case  securing  1st  honours.  A  veiy  attractive  feature 
of  the  show  was  a  large  collection  of  Caladiums  from  Messrs. 
Artindale  &  Sons,  Sheffield;  aud  from  Messrs.  W-bb  & 
Sons  also  came  a  fine  collection  of  Sweet  Peas. 


MANCHESTER     AND     NORTH     OF 
ENGLAND     ORCHID. 

July  28. -At  the  meeting  held  at  the  Colli  Exchange, 
Manchester,  on  the  above  date,  thoro  were  present  Messrs. 
G.  Shorland  Ball  (in  the  chair),  Law  .Sehoficld,  Greenwiul, 
Backhouse,  Robson,  and  Mills  (Hun.  Sec). 

Samuel  Gratrix,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range  (gr.,  Mr.  McLeod) 
showed  Lad  io- Cattleya  Canhamiana  alba  (Firht  cla.*s  Certili 
cate),and  Cypripedium  excelsior  var.  Mars  (Award  of  Merit). 
G.  W.  Law  Scrofield,  Esq.,  Rawtenstall  (gr.,  Mr.  Schiil\ 
showed  Cattleya  gigas  Schofieldiaua,  a  small  flower  with  an 
exceptionally  dark  coloured  lip  (  First  class  Certificate);  Cypri- 
pedium ciliolare  x  Philippense  (  Award  of  Merit);  and  C.  Clinka- 
beiryanum,  C.  Philippense  x  C.  Curlisii.  H,  Shaw,  Esq  , 
J. P.,  Birch  Vale  (gr.,  Mr.  ClifTe),  showed  Cattleya  Forbesii. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  (Limited),  Chelsea,  showed  L;**lio- 
Cattleya  callistoglossa  ignescens,  a  very  fine  cross  between 
Cattleya  gigas  Sanderianaand  La'lia  alba  pi  irpurataf  First-class 
Certificate);  Laelio-Cattleya  Amesiana,  a  flower  very  good  in 
form  and  substance,  but  lacking  in  colour,  and  being  a  cross 
between  Lswlia  crispa  and  Cattleya  m  -xima (Award  of  Merit); 
Cattleya  Eldorado  alba,  C.  Enid,  Ltelio-Cattltya  Zephyra, 
and  Phaius  Humbloti.  Messrs.  Charleswori h  &  Co  ,  Brad- 
ford, showed  a  magnificent  foim  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana 
alba  (Fiist-class  Certificate),  and  Ladio- Cattleya  Adolphus,  a 
cross  between  L  cinnabarina  and  C.  Aeklandia*.  Mr.  John 
Robson,  Altrincham,  showed  a  good  dark  form  of  Cattleya 
Schofieldiaua  (Award  of  Merit.1,  and  Brassia  Lawrenciana 
longissima. 

NEWPORT  AND    COUNTY    HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

July  25. — This  Society  held  its  annual  show  in  King's 
High  Field;  Newport,  on  the  above  giveu  date. 

The  exhibits  generally  were  of  much  merit,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  flowering,  stove,  and  greenhouse  plants,  from 
Messrs.  Cypher  &.  Suns,  Cheltenham,  and  Mr.  Lockyer,  of 
The  Gardens,  Pontypool  Park.  Amongst  cut  flowers,  the 
Roses,  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Dahlias,  were  remarkably 
good.  Vegetables  were  also  well  shown  in  tho  open  and  in 
the  cottager's  classes.  Amongst  fruits,  Lowever,  there  was 
nothing  excepting  Gooseberries  of  particular  merit.  With 
few  exceptions  Grapes  lacked  colour,  Peaches  and  Melons 
were  but  second  rate,  and  the  date  was  too  early  for  Apples 
j;nd  Plums  to  be  shown.  Pieces  of  Silver  Plate  were  offered 
as  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  prizes  for  table-decorations,  open  to 
ladies  only,  each  table  to  seat  eight  persons.  There  were 
fourteen  entries  in  this  class,  a  tent  being  devoted  to  them, 
where  they  made  a  very  at'ractive  display. 

Six  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom. — 1st,  Messrs. 
Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  with  grand  plants  of  Pheeno- 
coma  prolifera  Barnesii,  Statice  profusa,  Ixora  Williamsii,  I, 
Prince  of  Orange,  Stephauotis  tioribunda,  and  a  Kalosanthes. 
Mr.  Lockyer,  gr.,  Pontypool  Park,  who  was  a  very  good  2nd, 
had  good,  fresh,  well-flowered  plants,  a  size  smaller  than  the 
1st  prize  lot,  of  Erica  depre  sa,  Bougainvillea  landeriana, 
Clerodendron  Balfourianuni,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 
Allamauda  grandifloia,  and  Ixora  Williamsii. 

Four  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.-  -1st,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Cardiff,  with  good  plants  of  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Bougain- 
ville l  glabra,  Ixora  Williamsii,  &o.  Col.  Wallace,  Newport, 
followed  closely  with  Eucharis  amazonica,  Clerodendron 
Balfouriana,  Rondeletia  steeiosa,  &c. 

Six  Ornamental  Foliage  Plants. — With  these  Mossre.  Cypher 
&  Sons,  were  again  1st,  having  large  plants  of  Kentia  Bel- 
moreana,  K.  Fosteriana,  K.  aus'ralis,  Latania  borbonica, 
Croton  Chelsoni,  and  C.  angustifolius  ;  2nd,  W.  J.  Buckley 
(gr.,  Mr.  Carpenter),  who  had  good  specimens  of  Croton 
Warreni,  C.  Weismanui,  Thrinax  elcgans,  &c. 

A  Specimen  Stove-plant.—  Mr.  Loikyf.r  was  lfet  with  a  grand 
Clerodctjdron  Balf  nrianum  ;  2ud,  Mr.  it*  p.inson,  with  Alia- 
manda  HendersoLi. 

Group  (Oi'fa)  of  I  ■  nts  arranged  in  •■  space  1 1  feet  in  diameter, 
—  1st,  Mr.  Robinson,  with  a  light  anangement  of  plants, 
those  most  prominent  being  Lilium  speciusum,  Gloxinias, 
Ixoras,  Dracaenas,  Palms,  and  FerLS  ;  Colonel  WALLACE  was 
a  close  2nd  with  a  group  similar  to  the  above.  The  pots  were 
too  visible  in  both  the  winning  groupc.  The  unsuccessful 
groups  lacked  bright  colours,  and  were  too  heavy  in  tho 
arraugement  of  the  plauts. 

Group  arranged  in50  square  feet— HereW.  J  Buckley, Esq., 
was  placed  1st  with  good  plauts,  well  arranged,  consisting  of 
Cattleyas,  Cyripediums,  Lilinm  auratum,  Begonias,  Palms, 
Ferns,  &c.,  edged  with  Panicum  variegatum  ;  2nd,  R.  D. 
Browning,  Esq.  /gr.,  Mr.  II.  A.  Joy),  who  likewise  had  a 
beautiful  group,  somewhat  moro  heavily  arranged,  than  the 
1st  prize  group. 
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Cut  Flowers. 

Roses,  ttoenty-fuar  Hybrid  Perpetual,  distinct.  —  1st,  Mr. 
Stephen  Trbneder,  Cardiff,  with  beautiful  blooms,  bis  best 
being  Duchcsse  de  Moray,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Moua. 
Etienne  Levut,  Kaiserin  Au0r.  Victoria,  Fisher  Holmes,  Alf. 
Colomb,  and  Madame  Victor  Verdior ;  2nd,  Mr.  CROSSUNO, 
Penarth,  his  host  boiug  Utrich  Brunner,  Couutess  of  Rose- 
be  ry,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Dupuy 
Janiain,  &c. 

Roses,  ■'■/■■  Tea  icented. — 1st,  Mr,  8.  Tw  seder,  with  line 
blooms  of  [nnoeenfce  Pirola,  Hod.  E.  Gifford,  The  Bride, 
Muriel  lii 'ahame,   Comtesse  de   Naiaillac,   &c. ;    2nd,   Mr. 

I'U'.'vsi  [NO, 

!io»»,  twelve  distinct.— 1st,  A.  W.  Pike,  Esq.,  Cardiff, 
With  large,  well-coloured  blooms  uf  Horace  Trel  iwncy,  Miss 
V,.  Terry,  G.miauu,  Nisbot  Hill.  Rifleman,  Cardinal  Wotsey, 
&C.  ;  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Card  IT,  was  a  good  2nd,  with  well- 
form i'  I  blooms,  smaller  lhaii  the  1st  lot. 

Twelvi  Picttees.—  1st,  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  with  Amelia,  Mr. 
Sharp,  M>.  Kudd,  Mr.  Wils  »n,  Mr.  Kingston,  ifecj  ;  2nd, 
A.  \V.  Piks,  Esq. 

Dahlia-,  twentff'/oitr,  double.  —  1st,  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  who 
had  William  Keith,  Warrior,  Buffalo  Bill,  Katblein,  Flora 
Wyatt,  II  urry  Heath,  Mr.  Glascock,  Ac 

Faelv,    bunch  .    Dililias,  Cactus,— let,    Mr.    W.   Tki  i , 

with  Starfish,  Miss  A.  Jones,  Fusilier,  J.  T.  Barber,  Hatch- 
Lees,  standard  Hearer,  J.  E.  Trewer,  &c.  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Basha.m, 
ISassaley. 

Mr.  \V.  Treseder  was  1st  in  the  classes  for  wreaths,  crosses, 
and  heu  plots  ;  W.  Jones  &  Son,  Maindco.  being  2nd  in  each 
class. 

Fruit. 

Collect i  ,u  of  Fri/itt  six-  varieties,—  1st,  Ml",  Pin-,  Aberga- 
venny, with  a  Queen  Piueapplo.  Muscat  and  Black  Hamburgh 
GrapeSj  Countess  Melon,  Barrington  Peaches,  and  a  fine  dish 
of  Pineapple  Nectarines  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Parkinson. 

Grapes,  white,  three  bunches.— 1st,  S.  Dean,  Esq.,  with  good 
bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater ;  2nd,  Mr.  Pitt. 

Black  Gvapesj  three  bunches.— 1st,  H.  A.  Browning,  Esq., 
with  Black  Hamburgh  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Pitt. 

Peaches,  dish  rf  Jive  ft nits.- 1st,  E.  Lewis,  Esq.  (gr.,Mr 
Green),  with  Barrington;  2nd,  Mr.  Pitt,  with  Royal  George 

For    tabh     decorations.  —  Mrs.    Gratte    was    deservedly 
placed  1st,  with  an  exquisite  light  arrangement;  Mrs  Col  I 
man  beiog  a  good  2nd.;  Mrs.  Theodore  Vachell,  3vdj  and 

Mrs.  L'll  as.   FlRBANK,  4th. 


HORNSEY    HORTICULTURAL   AND 
ALLOTMENTS    ASSOCIATION. 

AcGuVT  I.  The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  asso" 
elation  was  held  on  B.mk  Holiday,  and  attracted  several 
thousands  of  local  residents.  The  entries  numbered  568,  an 
advance  of  2G0  on  the  figures  of  the  previous,  year. 

TK 3  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  held  by  the  judges,  Mr. 
Burt,  The  Gardens,  Caeuwood  Towers,  Highgato  ;  Mr.  J. 
Brooks,  of  Highgate  ;  and  Mr.  E.  Riwbottom,  Bishopsdown 
Estate,  Tunbridge  Wells,  also  to  have  considerably  improved, 
though  the  dry  weather  has  been  severely  felt.  The  vege- 
tables were  particularly  good,  and  there  was  keen  competi- 
tion, except  in  the  case  of  Scarlet  Runners  and  French 
Beans,  which  were  poorly  represented.  One  exhibitor  took 
eight  1st  prizes,  six  2nd,  and  seven  3rd.  Mr.  W.  Wood,  Mid- 
dlesex County  Council,  opened  the  show,  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  H.  C.  Stephens,  M.P.  fur  the  division,  and  he  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Lowles,  M.P.,  of  Haggerstone,  and  several 
members  of  the  District  Council.  A  programme  of  shorts 
was  carried  out  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  the 
prizes  were  distributed  by  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wood.  A  good  band 
was  in  attendance  all  da  . 


of  Dracama  Doucetti  variegata.  Six  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
1st,  Mr.  J.  Blacker,  with  a  nicely  grown  lot  of  good 
varieties. 

In  the  cut  bloom  classes  the  exhibits  were  not  so  numerous, 
but  those  shown  were  of  fine  quality.  For  thirty-six  Rose 
blooms,  distinct,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Calhm,  of  Wakefield, 
were  1st,  with  clean  fresh  blooms.  For  twelve  Roses, 
Messrs.  .1.  &  H.  Calem  were  again  1st. 

In  tho  fruit  classes,  the  premier  awards  wo  o  taken  by 
Lady  Beaumont,  Carletou  Towers  (Mr.  Nlcholls,  gr.),  who 
staged  some  excellent  examples  of  Buckland  Sweetwater. 
In  the  class  for  black  Grapes,  some  splendid  bunches  of 
Madresfield  Court  were  shown  by  the  Marquis  of  Zetland. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  this  Society  is  toencoura  ■•  the 
love  of  gardening  among  the  miners  and  glass-blowers  who 
compose  the  major  part  of  the  population  of  the  district,  and 
the  committee  certainly  may  congratulate  themselves  on 
this  point,  as  the  cottagers  and  amateurs'  exhibits,  while 
being  numerous,  were  also  of  high  quality  when  the  smoky 
district  and  other  difficulties  are  taken  into  account.  Surely 
these  are  tho  localities  in  which  flower  shows  and  cottage 
gardening  should  bo  encouraged.  J.  0. 


CASTLEFORD    FLORAL    AND     HORTI 
CULTURAL. 

AtfouET  1,  2.  The  eleventh  annual  show  was  opened  on 
the  Football  Field,  and,  like  its  predecessors,  it  was  a  great 
success.  The  committee  offer  liberal  prizes,  and  the  result 
is  that  they  attract  good  exhibits  from  the  North  of  England. 

The  following  were  the  most  interesting  among  many 
exhibits  of  great  merit.  For  the  group  of  plants  arranged 
for  effect  (175  square  feet),  Mr.  Joe  Sharp,  of  Almondbury, 
was  1st,  with  a  light  and  graceful  arrangement,  the  group 
including  some  grand  Crotons.  The  2nd  prize  went  to  T. 
Blacker,  of  Selby,  who  showed  good-coloured  Crotons,  but 
lacked  taste  in  arrangement. 

Fur  twelve  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  there  was  a  strong 
fight,  the  Marquis  of  Zetland  (gr.,  Mr.  Nicholas),  being  1st. 
showing  some  grand  specimens  of  Crotons  Warreui  and  angus- 
tifolius,  Dipladenia  Bolivien&is  and  Williamsii,  Anthuriums 
Sehcrzerianum  and  Wardi,  also  a  very  tine  piece  of  Slevensia 
graudiflora,  and  Cycas  circinalis.  The  2nd  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  J>iE  Sharp,  who  had  a  good  «  xbibit.  For  six  stove 
or  greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  Joe  Sharp  was  1st,  showing, 
among  others,  a  fine  piece  of  Anthuriuco  Scherzeriauum  of 
a  good  variety.  For  six  Ferns,  stove  or  greenhouse  varieties, 
the  Marquis  of  Zetland  got  1st  with  good  plants  of  Cyathca 
dealbata,  Gleichenia  Sabellata,  G.  rupestris  glauoescens, 
Adiantum  Farleyense,  Aic.  For  four  Crotons.  rst,'  Mr.  Joe 
Sharp*  with_  nicely  coloured,  -plants.  Four  Draaeua?,  the 
Earl  of  Zetland,  whose  collection  included  a  nir*>      'ant 


LEICESTER     FLOWER     SHOW 

August  1,  2. —Hitherto  this  popular  midland  show  has 
been  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  August, but  this  season  the 
committee  changed  the  opening  day  to  Monday,  as  Bank 
Holiday  is  largely  observed  in  the  Midlands.  The  result 
was  a  falling  off  in  some  leading  features,  consequent  upon 
the  difficulties  attendant  on  Sunday  travelling,  trod  especially 
in  the  Hose  classes. 

The  Leicester  committee,  no  doubt,  had  good  reasons  for 
the  change  of  day,  but  as  they  are  eo  largely  dependent  upon 
exhibitors  from  a  distance,  it  is  a  moot  question  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  revert  to  the  old  arrangement  of  a 
Tuesday  show. 

Six  spacious  tents  were  required  to  accommodate  tho 
exhibits  ;  the  day  was  brilliantly  fine,  and  there  was  a  laivo 
attendance,  notwithstanding  that  there  were  many  other 
attractions  in  the  town.  Rain  is  badly  wanted  at  Leicester, 
and  especially  in  the  Abbey  Park.  The  heavy  soil  can  be 
seen  cracking  in  many  directions,  still  the  beds  and  borders 
are  delightfully  gay.  and  Mr.  J.  Burns'  masterpiece  of  sub- 
tropic;.!  gardening  can  now  be  seen  at  its  best. 

Specimen  plants  are  not  a  strong  feature  at  Leicester. 
What  is  wanted  there  is  an  object  lesson  in  plant  exhibiting, 
but  such  finished  specimens  as  are  met  with  from  Chelten- 
ham can  be  got  to  Leicester  only  through  the  medium  of 
attractive  prizes.  There  was  a  class  for  six  specimen  plants, 
of  which  three  were  foliage  plants.  Mr.  Blake,  the  gr.  to 
P.  H.  Muntz,  Esq.,  Dunsmore,  Rugby,  was  1st,  and  Mr.  H. 
Rogers,  a  local  nurseryman,  2nd.  Some  good  Palms  were 
staged  ;  tho  best  specimen  plants  were  BougainviJlea  San- 
deriana,  Allamanda  Schotti,  Statice  profusa,  and  Plumbago 
capensis  alba. 

Fuchsias  were  represented  by  nice  bush  specimens,  well 
grown  and  bloomed.  Mr.  H.  Rouers  wa»  1st,  and  Mr.  J. 
Wright,  nurseryman,  Leicester,  2nd. 

Good  specimens  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  single  and  double, 
formed  striking  patches  of  colour.  With  six  single  flowered 
Mr.  Wright  was  1st,  and  Mr.  G.  Perkins,  another  local 
nurseryman,  second.  The  double  varieties  were  better  than 
the  single.  Here  Mr.  Rogers  took  the  1st  prize,  while  Mr. 
Wright  was  2nd. 

Single  tuberous  rooted  Begonias  showed  well-grown  and 
bloomed  plants,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 
Rogers  falling  behind  in  this  case.  No  double -flowered 
varieties  were  staged.  The  best  plant  in  bloom  was  a 
Stcphanotis  floribuuda  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Harrison,  Belgravc  ; 
Mr.  Rogers  came  2nd  with  Allamanda  Schotti;  and  Mr. 
G.  Perkins  was  3rd  with  a  pretty  specimen  of  Begonia 
coraUina. 

Groups.— The  class  for  a  group  of  plants,  filling  a  space  of 
150  square  feet,  brought  two  remarkably  good  ones,  arranged 
on  a  square  pattern,  which  now  so  much  prevails,  hiving  a 
centre  and  side  mounds,  with  a  bed  of  dot  plants.  Mr. 
Blakeway  was  1st,  being  richer  in  all  leading  respects,  his 
gaily -coloured  Crotons  being  much  more  effective  on  tho 
side  mounds  than  the  green  Palms  used  by  Mr.  Blakeway, 
who  was  placed  2nd ;  but  both  were  excellent  object-lessons 
in  effective  plant-grouping.  There  were  other  plant  classes, 
but  they  contained  nothing  requiring  special  notice. 

Roses  are  generally  a  leading  feature  among  cut  flowers  at 
Leicester,  but,  for  the  reason  already  stated,  there  was 
a  deeided  falling  off;  the  best  blooms  came  from  tie 
home  counties;  tie  best  thirty-six  blooms  coming  from 
the  Hitchin  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  and 
included  fine  blooms  of  Her  Majesty,  Madame  Eugeno 
Verdier,  Comte  Raimbaud,  Madame  Hoste,  Madame  Delville, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Helen  Keller,  Etienne  Levet,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Harrison  Weir,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Francois 
Michelon,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Arc.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  A.  G.  Green,  Colchester,  who  had  not  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  the  schedule. 

Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  also  had  the  best  twenty-four, 
which  contained  the  following,  in  fine  character  :— Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Her  Majesty,  Etienne  Levet,  Fisher  Holmes,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Madame  Eug.  Verdier,  &c.  ;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  G.  Green. 

The  best  twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes  also  came  from  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Sons,  and  included  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir 
d'Elise,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Innoceute  Pirola,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  aud  Niphetos  ;  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &.  Sons,  Aberdeen, 
were  2nd.      The  best  twelve  blooms   of  any  other  variety 


were  those  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  from  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son 
Mr.  A.  G.  Greek  was  2nd,  with  the  same.     Tho  best  tw.lvo 
of  any  other  variety  of  Tea  was  Maman  Cochet,  also  from 
Messrs.   Harkness  &  Sons;  the  Rev.  M.  Jackson,  Stagden 
Vicarage,  was  2nd,  with  Catherine  Mermet. 

There  were  classes  also  for  amateurs,  the  leading  prizes 
being  taken  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  PemrertON,  Havering, 
Romford,  who  showed  remarkably  good  lowers  for  so  late  in 
the  season.  The  best  Rose  in  the  show  was  Her  Majesty, 
in  Messrs.  IIakknfss  &  Sos&'  stand  of  thirty  six  blooms, 
run  close  by  a  brilliant  Victor  Hugo  from  tho  Rev,  J.   If. 

PfiMBERTON, 

Carnation*  and  Picote's  wero  good  for  tho  season,  Messra. 
Thomson  &  Co  ,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham,  taking  the  1st  prize, 
for  twelve  Carnations,  twelve  yellow  grounds,  selfs  or  fancies, 
and  twelve  Picotees.  These  were  also  shown  in  classes  for 
single  blooms,  and  in  bunches.  One  collection  of  twelve 
bunches  of  hardy  annuals  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Gunn.  Olton,  illus- 
trated some  of  the  prettiest  for  garden  decoration 

Banks  of  Hardy  Flower?,  filling  a  space  each  of  1">  fee'  by 
5  feet,  were  a  very  striking  feature  ;  largo  and  bold  bunchts 
were  produced  in  the  best  condition.  It  led  to  a  very  spirited 
contest  tetween  Messrs,  Coi  ker  &  Sons,  W.  F.  Gunn,  and 
Harkness  &  Sons,  the  prizes  being  awarded  in  the  order 
named.  Delphiniums,  Lilies,  Lathyrus,  Gladiolus,  Coreopsis, 
Scabious,  and  other  leading  subjects  were  seen  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Fruit  was  not  largely  staged,  but  what  there  was  of  it  was 
remarkably  good.  Mr.  H.  Goodacre,  Blvaston  Castle  Gar 
dens,  Derby,  was  1st,  with  eight  dishes,  three  varieties  of 
Grapes  being  permitted.  He  h\d  two  bunches  each  of  well- 
finished  Black  and  Muscat  Hani  burghs,  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria;  a  good  Queen  Pine;  Royal  George  Peaches; 
Pineapple  Nectarine;  Iargj  aud  beautifully-coloured  J.;iH 
Sudely  Apples  from  an  orchard-house,  and  a  tine  Melon. 
Mr.  A.  McCulloch,  Newslead  Abbey  Gardens,,  was  ?nd, 
having  the  same  varieties  of  Grapes,  but  staging  Madresfield 
Court  in  the  place  of  Muscat  Hamburgh  ;  Goshawk  iVahes, 
Pitmaston  Orange,  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  &c. 

The  Veitch  Memorial  Trustees  offered  their  Medal  and  £5 
sterling  for  a  collection  of  fruits,  in  eight  distinct  kinds,  two 
varieties  of  Grapes  being  allowed.  Here  the  judges  unfortu. 
nately  interpreted  kinds  as  being  synonymous  with  varieties, 
and  awarded  Mr.  McCclxock  the  prize,  he  having  in  h  s  collec- 
tion two  dishes  of  Peaches  and  also  of  Nectarines.  It  will 
be  observed  that  in  the  wording  of  the  class,  a  distiocti<  r. 
is  drawn  between  the  terms,  "lands  '  and  "varieties," 
which  was  overlooked  by  the  judge?,  and  they  were  appa- 
rently unaware  that  the  Abbey  Park  Flower  Show  is  affi- 
liated to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  therefore 
bound  by  their  published  rules  for  judging.  They  should 
have  disqualified  Mr.  MeCullock,  and  awarded  the  1st  prize 
to  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  who  was  placed  '2nd,  and  wh>  staged 
Muscat  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes ; 
Noblesse  Peaches,  Victoria  Nectarines,  Lady  Sudelcy  Apples, 
Figs,  Melons,  and  Strawberries. 

The  best  four  varieties  of  Grapes,  two  bunches  ol  each, 
were  staged  by  Mr.  MiCulLock,  who  bad  well-finis- bed 
bunches  of  Madresfield  Court,  Gros  Maroc,  Muscat  Ham 
burgh,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  Mr.  Goodacre  was  2nd, 
having  Alnwick  Seedling  in  the  place  of  Madresfield  Court. 
Mr.  Goodacre  was  the  only  exhibiior  of  a  Pin-,  t-ta^ingagood 
Queen.  Be  was  also  1st  with  two  b-inches  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes,  very  well  finished;  Mr.  A.  J.  1  LPhinstonk, 
Woodthorpe  Grange  Gardens,  Nottingham,  was  2nd.  With 
two  bunches  of  White  Muscat,  Mr.  Goodacre  was  1st,  and 
Mr.  Knowles,  Buckionister  Park,  Grantham,  was  2nd.  Any 
other  black  was  represented  by  Madresfield  Court,  from  Mr. 
McCulloch  ;  Mr.  Goodacre  was  2nd  with  Muscat  Hamb  rgh. 
Any  other  white  was  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  which  gained  tho 
1st  prize  for  Mr.  McCulloch;  Mr.  Elphinstone  coming  2nd 
with  Buckland  Sweetwater. 

The  best  dish  of  Peaches  was  Royal  George,  from  Mr 
Blakeway,  Dunsmore  Gardens,  Rugby;  Mr.  Goodacre 
coming  2nd  with  Grosse  Mignonne.  The  latter  had  the  best 
dish  of  Nectarines,  staging  Pitmaston  Orange  ;  Mr.  McCul- 
loch was  2nd  with  the  same.  The  best  Strawberry  was 
Waterloo  :  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  2nd.  There  was  but  one 
exhibit  of  dessert  Apples— a  splendid  dish  of  Lady.  Sudely 
from  Mr.  Goodacre,  worthy  a  double  1st.  The  best  dessert 
Plum  was  Jefferson's,  irom  Mr.  Goodacre.  Currants,  rod, 
white,  and  black,  were  numerous  and  fine,  and  there  wero 
very  fine  Tomatos,  classed  at  Leicester  among  fruits.  Bush 
fruits  in  good  character  were  also  shown  by  cottagers. 

Vegetables  were  shown  in  several  divisions  ;  in  the  class  for 
twelve  varieties,  open  to  all,  Mr.  R.  Suaw,  Garrendon,  took 
the  1st  prize  with  a  very  fine  collection,  and  he  was  also  1st 
with  six  dishes  of  finely- finished  Potatos.  The  special 
prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Htrrison  &  Sous, 
C.  Warner,  James  Wright,  and  others  brought  good  com* 
petitions. 

Miscellaneous  >■, (lections  greatly  helped  tho  general  effect. 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbcsh  &  Sons,  Highgate  Nurseries,  sot  up  a 
very  tasteful  gioup  of  plants  and  flowers.  Mr.  Lawson,  gr. 
to  Mrs.  Ellis,  Knighton,  Leicester,  had  a  charming  gioup 
of  foliaged  plants  and  Ferns ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  a  tine 
group  of  Malmaison  Carnations  and  Sweet  Peas  ;  Mr.  II. 
EcKFORD,Wem,  delightful  vases  full  of  new  and  choice  Sweet 

eas  ;  Mr.  H.  Rogers,  greenhouse  plants  and  Pelargoniums  ; 
Mr.  H.  Devesill,  Banbury,  a  very  good  collection  of  cut 
hardy  flowers  ;  Messrs.  Harrison  &,  Son,  choice  vegetables 
and  Sweet  Peas ;  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell, 
had  a  collection  of  Gooseberries  ;  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birken- 
head, one  of  their  very  interesting  collections  ot  Ferns ; 
Mr.  J.  Wun-iHT,  hardy  flowers  ;  Mr.  D.  estuk,  the  Gardens, 
Quacksick  House,   Leicester,  some  very  pretty  bunches  of 

iolaa     Mr  .  Hodgkins,  skeleton  flowers  and  leaves,  &c. 
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Markets. 


00 VENT  OARDEN,    AUGUST  4. 
Cut  Flowers.— Aver  ace  Wholesale  Prices. 


s,  d. 


1  0- 

2  0- 


Arums,    12    blooms    3  0- 
Carnations,  pr.  doz. 

blooms    

Eucharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms     

Gladioli,  white,  doz. 

sprays      

Lilium  Harrisi,  per 

dozen  blooms     ... 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  sprays 
Maidenhair      Fern, 

per  12  bunches  .. 
Mignonette,  per  12 

bunches  . 


16-30 
0  S-  1   0 


0  6-10 
4  0    8  0 


2  0- 


4  0 


Orchids : — 

Cattleya,  12  bma. 
Odontoglossum 
crispum,  12  bni. 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  1 2  bun. 

—  per  12  sprays  ... 
Roses,  Tea,  pnr  doz. 

—  yellow  (Pearls), 
per  dozen 

—  pink,  per  dozen 

—  Safrano,  p  doz. 

—  red,  per  dozen 
Stephanotis,      doz. 

sprays 

Tuberoses,  12  blms. 


2  0-40 


3  0- 
0  4- 

0  6- 

1  0- 

2  0- 
1  0- 
0  6- 


5  0 

0  6 

1  0 

2  0 
4  0 
2  0 
1  0 


10-16 
10-16 


Orchid-bloom  in  variety. 


Plants  in  Pots. 

s. 

AdUn  turns,  p.  doz.    4 

Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  12 

—  specimen,  each  5 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  5 
Coleus,  per  doz.  ...  3 
Crassula,  per  doz...  12 
Drachmas,  each    ...     1 

—  various,  p.  doz.  12 
Eiicas,  various,  per 

dozen 
Evergreen    shrubs, 

in  variety,  p.  doz. 
Ferns,    tm.dl(    per 
dozen     .. 

—  various,  p.  doz. 
Ficus  elastica,  each 


—Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
</.  s.  </.  s.  d 

0-12  0     Fuchsias,   per   doz.     6  ( 
0-30  0    Foliage  pUnts,  per 

0-15  0        dozen      12 

0-7  0     Heliotropes,  p  doz.     5 
0-4  0    Hydrangeas,  various, 

0-24  0  per  doz 10 

'•-  7  6    Liiliums,      various, 
0-21  0        per  dozen  ...  12 

Marguerites,  p.  doz.     6 
!  0  30  0     Mignonette,  p.  doz.     4 

Palms,  various,  ea.     2 
0-24  0       —  specimens,    ea.  10 

Pelargoniums,  doz.  12 

0-  2  0     hhodanthes.p.  »-oZ.     4 

>  0  12  o     Scarlets,    per    doz.     3 

0-7  6     Spiiifi&s    per  do/.en     6 


0  0 


Fruit.-  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d 
Apples,  Si  J  uueating  3  C-  4  6 

—  Keswicke,  &c,  2  3-  2  (i 
Apricots,  bos,  doz.    0  7-08 

—  baskets  ...  2  0-30 
Bananas,  bunch  ...  S  0-10  0 
Cherries,    English. 

Bigeroons    and 

white 4  0-00 

—  Caroons        and 
black    ... 

Currauts,       black, 
per  sieve 

—  red        2  6- 

Figs,  per  dozen     ...     10- 
Urapos,        English, 

Hamburgh,  lb.    1  f- 

—  Belgian,  per  lb.     0  6    - 

—  Channel    Isles, 

per  lb.  ...     0  9     — 

—  Muscats,  per  lb.  2  0-  2  6 
Greengages,  foreign, 

baskets 2  0-  3  0 

—  boxes,  Ulbs.nett2  6-  4  0 


per 


5  0-60 

5  0-  6  0 

4  6 
-I  0 

1  6 


Gooseberries, 
sieve     ... 

—  ripe  yellow,  per 
sieve    ... 

—  red,  per  sieve... 
Melons,  each 
Nectarines,  doz.   ... 

—  second   quality 
Peaches,    per    doz. 

(according       to 
size)     

—  Second  quality 
Pines,  each,  from... 

—  English  Queens 
Rispberries,  doze  i 

punnets 

—  tubs,  cwt. 
Strawberries,  Kent, 

pecks  ... 

—  punnets,  dozen 

—  Queens,    dozen 
Walnuts,  green,  \er 

bushel     


0-36  0 
0-7  0 

0-18  0 

0-3  0 
0-12  0 
0-6  0 
0-10  0 
6-84  0 
'-18  0 
0-6  0 
0-  fi  0 
0-9  0 


.  s.  d. 
-  1  9 


2  fi 
2  6 

1  i- 
6  0- 

2  0 


6  0- 

2  0- 

3  0- 
6  0 

4  0- 
SS  0- 

2  0 

3  0- 
6  0- 


1  9 
8  0 
4  U 


JS  0 

4  0 

5  0 


■  5  0 
40  0 


6  0 
8  0 


4  0     — 


0  9-  1  6 

3  0    4  0 

5  0-6  1) 

3  6     — 
10-16 

1  0    — 

4  0-50 
3  0-40 

1  0    — 
3  0-  5  0 

2  0-30 
1  6    — 


s.  d,  s.  d. 

2  0-  a  o 
0  lo-l  0 

4  6-50 

2  0-40 


2  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
d.  s.  d.  | 

Mint,  per    dozen 

bunches  ... 
Mushrooms,  per  lb. 
Onions,  Dutch 
Onion*,   green,   per 
doz  bun.    ... 

—  Valencia  and 
Oporto,  cases  .. 

Parsley,  per  dozen 

—  sieve    

Peas,  bags 

—  bushel 

Potatos,      Bedfords  60  0-SO  0 

—  Puritans  and 
Snowdrops  best 
Kent,  per  bushel  2  6-30 

—  Kent  Kidneys, 
per  luishol 

RadisheR,  Round, 
breakfast,  per 
dozen  bunches 
(homegrown)  . 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 

ShallotB,  good,  per 
cwt 

Spinach,  .'-bushel ... 

TomatoB,  English, 
P'-r  lb.  ... 

—  Channel  Isles, 
pur  lb. ... 

Turnips,  new  Eng., 

per  dozen 
Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches 


2  0-2 

3  0- 


3  (I 
1  6 
3  0 


16-20 


10-161 
16-20 


5  P- 
1   0- 
1  (i     - 
4  0-60 
3  6-60 


4  0-50 


1  3    — 

1  3     — 

14  0     — 
13-16 

0  SJ-0  4* 

0  3     — 
3  0-50 


SEEDS. 

London:  August  3.— Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Groat  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
write  that  to-day's  seed  market,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was 
thinly  attended  with  scarcely  any  business  passi -g.  Good 
new  English  Trifolium  is  now  selling  at  low  rates.  The 
new  Dutch  Rape  seed  shows  good  quality,  and  meets  a 
steady  sowing  inquiry,  as  does  white  Mustard  seed.  The 
birdseed  trade  is  very  slow,  and  there  is  lmrdly  anything 
doing  in  either  Blue  Peas  or  Haricot  Be«ns.  Other  articles 
at  this  dull  period  call  for  no  remark. 


Vegetables. - 
s, 
Artichokes,    Globe, 

per  doz 
Beans,  English 

(Dwarf),  sieve  .. 

—  Scarlet,  in  bus. 

—  French,  flats  ... 

—  Broad,  bushel.. 
Beetroots,  new,  per 

dozen 

—  p.  tally  of  60... 

—  bunches,  doz   .. 
Cabbage,  open,  doz. 

—  open,  p.  tally  .. 
Cauliflowers,   Eng- 
lish, per  dozen 

Cress,  doz.  punnets 

Carrots,  New,  bun- 
ches, per  dozen 

Celery,  new,  bundle 

Cucumbers,  p.  doz. 

Endive,    new,    per 
dozen 

Garlic,  new,  per  lb 

Horseradish,  foreign 
per  bundle     ... 

—  New  English  . 
L.-eks,  new,  dozen 

bunches 
Lettuce,     Cabbage, 
home  -  grown, 
per  doz. 

—  Paris  Cos,  home- 
grown, per  score 

Marrows,         Vege- 
table, per  dozen 

—  per  pot 
Remarks.— The  English  Queen  Pines  were  very  well  grown, 

and  I  should  estimate  their  weight  3  lb  I  have  not  seen 
anything  like  them  for  a  long  time.  Strawberries  will  now 
^uon  be  over  Scarlet  Beans  .and  Marrows  will  now  come  on 
fast  and  prices  no  doubt  will  be  lower.  Cabbage  are  a  little 
better  trade.  Peas  now  come  awkward  for  some  buyers  ; 
that  i*.  choice  quality  is  not  so  plentiful;  the  same  applies 
lo  Lettuce,  they  will  run  so  yuiekly  when  they  get  the  sun 
on  them.  Potatos  appear  at  present  very  good;  the  sieve 
and  hall  bushel  are  the  same  basket,  but  under  sornecircum- 
htaneet,  called  by  the  different  names.  Egyptian  Onions  are 
over. 

Potatos. 
60s.  to  90s.  per  ton.  John  Bath,  32  and  34,  Wellington  Street 
CoveiU  Garden. 


10-16 
3  0    — 


0  4-08 


FRUIT     AND     VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow:  August  3.— The  following  are  the  averages  of  the 
prices  at  this  market  d tiling  the  past  week  : —  *  pples, 
Canadian  Spy,  24s.  to  26s.  per  barrel ;  ditto,  Russets, 
24s.  ditto ;  ditto,  Western  States  (Winesups),  20s.  to  22s. 
do.  ;  ditto,  Russets,  18s.  ditto  ;  Tomatos,  Guernsey,  6d.  to 
Id.  per  lb.  ;  Grapes,  home,  3s.  Grf.  to  is.  ditto ;  ditto, 
foreign,  6d.  to  Is.  ditto ;  Gooseberries,  3s.  6rf.  to  4s.  per 
stone  ;  Cabbages,  spring,  Id.  to  H)d.  per  dozen  ;  Cauliflowers, 
English,  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  bunch;  ditto,  Dublin,  2s.  6rf. 
per  dozen ;  Herbs,  Id.  to  2d.  per  bunch  ;  Mint,  green,  6d. 
to  'J I.  do.  ;  Onions,  5s.  *id.  per  cwt.  ;  do.,  Portugal,  14s.  to 
10s.  per  case;  Parsley,  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  stone;  Potatos 
(best),  Is.  do.  ;  Peas,  Is.  to  Is.  $d.  do.  ;  Cucumbers,  3d. 
to  5d.  each  ;  Lettuces,  6d.  to  Od.  per  dozen;  do.,  Cos,  id. 
to  Is.  do.  ;  Radishes,  9d.  to  Is.  6rf.  per  doz.  bunches  ;  Horse- 
radish, Is.  6</.  per  bundle  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  lb.  ; 
Beetroots,  Id.  to  Sd.  per  dozen  ;  Spinach,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per 
stone ;  Rhubarb,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  cwt.  ;  Turnip's,  white,  'id. 
to  3d,  per  large  bunch  ;  Broccoli,  I*.  Od.  to  2s.  0d.  per  dozen ; 
Greens,  2s.  per  ten  dozen  ;  Asparagus,  Is.  6d.  to  'Is.  per 
bu  die  ;  Sytoes,  4£d.  to  6rf.  per  bunch. 

Liverpool  :  August  3. — Average  of  the  prices  at  uudernoted 
markets:— St.  John's:  Potatos,  Sd.  to  Is.  per  pe  k;  Pe-ts  Sd. 
to  Is.  do.  ;  Asparagus,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  lOu  ;  Cucumbers, 
3d.  to  6d.  each  ;  Gooseberries,  Hd.  to  3d.  per  lb.  ;  Cherries, 
4d.  to  6tf.  do.;  Apricots,  Is.  per  dozen;  Currants,  red,  $d. 
to  6*.  per  lb  ;  do.,  black,  6d.  do.;  Grapes  English,  Is.  6<i. 
to  3s.  do  ;  do. ,  foreign  (id.  to  Sd.  do.  ;  Pines,  English,  5s.  to 
".".  each.  Birkenhead  :  Potatos,  ltd.  to  Is.  per  peck  ;  Peas, 
lOd.  to  Is.  do.;  Cucumbers,  2d.  to  fid.  each;  Apricots,  9d. 
to  Is.  per  dozen;  Gooseberries,  2d.  to  3d.  per  lb.  ;  Cherries, 
6d.  to  Sd.  do.  ;  Strawberries,  4d.  to  61.  do.  ;  Currants,  red, 
6d.  do.  ;  do.,  black,  6d.  do.  ;  Grapes,  Eoglish,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6./. 
do.  ;  do.,  foreign,  0>L  to  Sd.  do.  ;  Pines,  English,  5s.  td.  to 
Ss.  each;  Mushrooms,  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  North  Hay: 
Potatos,  per  cwt.,  Early  Rogents,  2s.  8d.  to  3*.  9d.  ;  Kidneys, 
2s.  9d.  to  3*.  6d. ;  Turnips,  6d.  to  8d.  per  dozen  bunches  ; 
do,,  Swedes,  2  .  3d.  to  3s.  Od.  per  cwt.  ;  Carrots,  Od.  to  Sd. 
per  dozen  bunches  ;  Onions,  foreign,  3s.  Od.  to  4s.  per  cwt.  ; 
Parsley,  4d.  to  6d.  per  dozen  bunches;  Lettuces,  Od.  to  8d. 
per  dozen  ;  Cucumbers,  Is.  to  Is.  td.  do.  ;  Cauliflowers,  Is.  3d. 
to  2*.  6d.  do.;  Cabbages,  4d.  to  Sd.  do.  ;  Peas,  Is.  Sd.  to 
per  bushel;  Beans,  9d.  to  Is.  do.;  do.,  Kidney,  Is.  4 '.  to 
l«.  6i.  per  peck. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 


Acarus  :  Mrs.  W.  The  Acari  are  T)  roglyphus 
longior,  probably  the  commonest  of  all  Acari ;  it 
is  very  destructive  to  dried  nod  preserved  vegetable 
and  animal  matter,  such  as  hay,  cheese,  &c. ,  when 
it  is  in  Urge  numbers,  but  it  does  not  usually 
attack  living  animals  or  plantB.  If  the  material 
were  baked  the  Acari  would  be  destroyed.  They 
b  *  arm  iu  most  houses  and  warehouses,  but  it  jb 
only  when  the  numbers  become  very  large  that 
the  ravages  are  usually  noticed.  Albert  D.  Michael. 

Central  African  Coiton  :  W.  B.,  Hamburgh.  We 
are  unable  to  afford  the  information  asked  for.  It 
is  probable  that  the  plant  is  not  a  Gossypium  but 
a  Bomb  ix,  and  useless  for  manufactures. 

Cherries:  Japonica.  Regret  that  we  cannot  name 
the  Cherries  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

CUCUMBER,:  A.Lea.  Eel-  norms  at  the  root  from  tlio 
loam  you  have  used.  Next  time,  so  ik  the  soil  iu 
boiling  water  for  an  hour  or  two  before  using. 

Erratum:  In  the  notice  by  "R.  D."  of  Grimstonc's 
History  of  the  Egyptian  Pea,  see  Gardener* 
Chronicle,  |>.  54,  July  16,  1898,  for  Peter  Law's  * 
Sous,  read  Peter  Lawson  k  Sous. 

Grout  of  Plants,  &o.  :  R.  Bassil.  The  decision  of 
the  judges,  when  r.ad  in  the  light  of  the  schedule, 
should  have  been,  as  we  think,  to  disqualify  an 
exhibit  that  failed  to  fill  the  required  space  by  2 
feet  S  inches.  The  group  might  have  been  allowed 
had  the  schedule  stated  that  a  space  of  18  feet  by 
10  feet  was  not  to  be  exceeded  ;  whereas  in  the 
case  stated  the  aroa  to  be  covered  was  definitely 
stated.  Officials  may  exhibit  provided  the  judges 
are  unaware  of  the  name  of  the  person  upon  whose 
exhibit  they  have  to  adjudicate. 


Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number.  —  M.  TV.  R.  Alonsoa  incisi- 
folia.  —  F.  E.  M.  Lycaste  leucantha.  —  Tempos 
fugit.  1,  Cotyledon  umbilicus.  The  Geraniums 
we  cannot  name.  Send  them  to  some  nurseryman 
who  grows  them  largely,  but  take  care  to  pack 
them  properly  !—  P.  ./.  1,  Symphuricarpus  race- 
inosus,  Snowberry  ;  2,  Acer  monspessulauum  ;  3, 
Ginkgo  biloba  ;  4,  Ru.cus  aculeatus,  Butcher's 
Broom  ;  5,  Rhus  Cotinus  ;  6,  Eriobotrya  japonica, 
Loquat. — ./.  R.  Walton.  1,  We  do  not  recognise 
it;  2,  Koelreuteria  paniculata.—  Q.  T.  R.  ],Adian- 
tum  capillus  veneris  ;  2,  Stenactis  specioBa  ;  3, 
Polypodium  vulgare  ;  4,  Caragana  arborea  ;  5, 
Cistua  Ladanum  ;  6,  Adiantum  formosum. — J.  L., 
Bukington.  1,  Calycanthus  occideutalis  ;  2,  Lychnis 
chalcedonica  ;  3,  Leyceateria  formosa.  —  Tin  Box,  no 
name,  no  number.  The  flower  Eccremocarpus  sciber, 
Ampclopsis  quinquefolia,  Alysaum  (Kbniga)  mari- 
tima. — H.  R.  S.  1,  Umbellifer,  not  recognised  — 
no  fruit  ;  2,  Spinea  ulmaria  ;  3,  Mentha  arveosis  ; 
4,  Erythrea  Centaurium  ;  5,  Prunella  vu'garis  ;  6, 
Anagallis  arvensis  ;  7,  Senecio  Jac  jbiea. 

Peach  Leaves:  R.  A.  Your  trees  are  suffering 
from  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  cdll 
silver  leaf  disease.  It  affects  Plums,  Peache1,  and 
Portugal  Laurels,  either  indoors  or  outdoors,  and 
is  very  fatal.  We  believe  it  is  caused  by  a  fungus, 
but  the  matter  has  never  been  cleared  up.  It  is 
from  no  lack  of  attention  on  your  part.  Cut  away 
all  the  diseased  portions,  and  apply  plenty  of 
manure-water  in  the  growing  season,  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  plant,  and  allow  it  possibly  to  ou*.- 
grow  the  malady. 

Tear  :  Fruit  Grower.  Your  leaves  are  attacked  by 
the  slug-worm  of  the  Pear  tree  (Selandria  atra) 
The  "slugs"  will  eventually  turn  into  a  saw-fly. 
Dust  the  leaves  with  quicklime,  or  syringe  with 
tobacco- water. 

Kose  Shoots  with  imperfect  Leaves  :  T.  T.  The 
form  of  leaf  Bent  is  not  uncommon  on  plants 
not  favourably  situated  as  regards  abundant  sun- 
light ;  and  the  fact  that  plauts  in  more  exposed 
parts  of  your  garden  having  escaped  disfigurement 
of  this  kind  seems  to  point  to  this  lack  of  sunl  ght 
being  the  contributory  cause. 

"The  Best  Kept  and  Cropped  Garden:"  F.  C. 
In  the  absence  of  any  stipulation  to  the  contrary, 
we  should  certaiuly  1-jok  for  hardy  fruit,  as  well  us 
vegetables  and  flowers. 

Vines  and  Vine-Border  Soil:  A.  B.  The 
samples  of  soils  sent  seem  to  ba  most  unsuitable 
for  the  Vine,  and  that  it  is  so  is  shown  by  the 
simples  of  roots  and  shoots.  The  former  are 
entirely  destitute  of  feeding  roots,  and  are  in- 
eipable  of  deriving  nourishment  from  the  sjii. 
We  do  not  suppose  you  can  do  anitling  with 
such  soil,  and  should  recommend  a  new  border  to 
be  made  and  new  Vines  planted.  Doubtless  the 
border  is  a  very  old  one,  and  it  was  certainly 
made  of  bad  materials  The  drain  ige  b sing  good, 
we  cinnot  i  nderstaud  in  what  manner  the  wet 
autumn  of  1896  could  affect  it. 

Vine-leaves  Eaten  in  Holes,  and  Grapes 
Gnawed  :  S.  Smith.  The  caterpillar  of  some  kind 
of  Ermine-moth.  You  might  render  the  leaves 
distasteful  by  quassia  water  ;  or,  what  is  better, 
use  Richards'  XL-All,  which  kill  the  grubs  aud 
will  not  hurt  the  Grapes,  and  these  will  be  tit  for 
eating  a  few  days  later. 


Communications  Received. — W.  Lumsden.—  '>.  Stewart  - 
.1  O'B.—  J  B.—  E.  S.— F.  A.  W  —  J.  L..  Silhet.— E.  W.— 
W.  K.  G.— W.IMilU-r,  Ithaca.  —  G.  O.— W.  P.  — W.  H.  -  Mr. 
Parker.— W.  G.  M.-J.  V.  As  Sons  -  D.  T.  F.— T.  Christy. 
—  F.  W.  S.-E.  C.-G.  P.— II.  &  W  —  J.  Mcb.-J.  C— 
W.  H.  — II.  K.— J.  W.— W.  H.  D.— A.  D. -F.  A.  W.— 
It.  P.  B.  -Chas.  deB.-E.  S. 

Photographs,   Specimens,  &c  ,  Received  with  Thanks. — 
W.  s. 

CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULATION 
of  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important  to  Advertisers The  Publisher  has  the  satisfac- 
tion, of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the  "Gardeners' 
Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  paper, 

MORE    THAN    DOUBLED, 
and  that  it  continues  to  increase  weekly. 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  largt 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  it 
preserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 


{For  remainder  of  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  vii.) 
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THE 


ANXIETIES    OF 
ROSE-GROWER. 


THE 


TF  it  bo  true  that  "  uneasy  lies  the  head  that 
-*-  weai  s  a  crown,"  I  am  sure  that  it  is  equally 
true  that  he  who  goes  in  largely  for  growing 
and  exhibiting  Roses,  oftentimes  finds  it  very 
hard  to  sleep  easily  under  his  accumulated  cares. 
There  is  no  period  of  the  year  when  he  may  said 
to  be  absolutely  free  from  them,  whether  it  be 
in  the  depths  of  winter,  in  the  opening  days  of 
spring,  cr  in  the  scorohing  suns  of  summer,  he 
has  his  worries  and  anxieties.  I  think  probably 
his  best  time  is  in  the  early  autumn  :  there  are 
no  exhibitions  to  woo  him  away  from  his 
gaidtn;  the  show  boxes  have  all  been  cleaned 
and  put  away,  and  he  does  not  care  whether 
that  fine  bloom  of  Marie  Baumann  or  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  over  whose  development  he  would  have 
watched  with  much  anxiety  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  is  open  next  day  or  next  week.  But  what 
a  time  he  has  bad  of  it  this  year !  we  had,  it  is 
ttue,  a  mild  winter,  but  that  brought  with  it 
its  worries.  Bay  after  day  he  saw  the  young 
shoots  of  his  Roses  lengthening,  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  him,  "  If  this  goes  on,  how 
will  my  Roses  be  about  May  2(1,  when  that  cold 
wave,  whose  evil  influence  we  have  so  often 
expei  ienced  of  late  years,  comes  over  us  ?"  Then 
comes  the  time  when  he  must  look  out  for 
Rose-maggot  and  aphides.  He  has  spent  many 
a  weary  time  in  hunting  out  the  former,  and 
though  in  is  not  a  pleasant  occupation  to  pick 
him  out  and  squash  him,  he  knows  there  is  no 
other  way  of  circumventing  the  little  beast. 
And  now,  after  a  little  time  of  dry,  warm 
weather,  he  sees  the  latter  swarming  on  his 
trees,  he  knows  their  power  of  reproduction, 
and  therefore  must  try  and  get  rid  of  them. 
At  first  he  is  satisfied  with  the  unpleasant  task 
ofpassiug  his  finger  and  thumb  up  and  down 
the  shoots,  and  so  destroying  his  enemies ; 
however,  he  will  soon  find  that  this  is  not 
enough,  and  syringing  with  a  solution  of 
quassia-chips  or  Gishurst  Compound  has  to  be 
adopted.  He  does  not  like  if,  for  it  some- 
what spoils  the  foliage  of  his  plants,  but  he 
has  no  alternative.  Then,  again,  what  is  that 
he  sees  on  that  fine  plant  of  Her  Majesty  P  Can 
it  be  mildew  ?  This  pest  does  not  affect  the 
permanent  health  of  the  plants,  though  when 
present  in  any  amount,  it  certainly  disfigures 
them.  But  perhaps  a  more  injurious  fungus 
attack  is  that  of  the  orange-fungus;  it  is  also 
more  troublesome  to  deal  with,  as  it  appears 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  where  it  is,  of 
course,  very  difficult  to  apply  any  remedy.  In 
a  very  short  time,  the  leaves  fall  off,  and  the 
plant  is  left  completely  bare  ;  these  attacks  vary 
in  amount  in  different  seasons  and  different 
localities.  They  are  generally  ascribed  to 
atmospheric  influence  (a  most  delightfully  com- 


prehensive term,  which  may  mean  anything). 
They  form  a  great  source  of  anxiety  to  a  Rose 
grower,  and  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  find 
out  anything  which  would  prevent  them.  I 
hear  great  complaints  of  them  this  year,  but, 
strange  to  say,  up  till  now,  the  end  of  July,  I 
have  seen  but  very  little  of  either  mildew  or 
orange-fungus  on  my  plants.  Where  dwarf 
plants  are  grown  which  have  been  budded 
on  the  Manetti  or  seedling  Briar,  or  more 
especially  on  the  former,  the  grower  has 
the  anxiety  that  shoots  may  start  out  from 
the  stock,  and  by  the  inexperienced  may 
be  taken  for  the  Rose  itself,  until  at  last 
the  grower  is  favoured  with  a  large  bush  of 
Manetti  which  has  overpowered  and  killed 
the  Rose. 

In  a  droughty  season  like  the  present,  there 
are  two  sources  of  anxiety  at  this  time — one  is 
the  difficulty  of  getting  the  plants  in  a  good  con- 
dition for  budding,  for  if  the  bark  does  not  freely 
rise,  successful  budding  is  almost  hopeless,  so 
when  week  after  week  the  drought  continues, 
the  anxiety  of  the  grower  increases  ;  the  other 
cause  for  anxiety  which  the  drought  occasions 
is,  that  the  shoots  which  are  thrown  up  from 
the  underground  part  of  the  plants,  and  which 
really  are  the  foundations  of  his  hopes  for  the 
next  season,  are  very  slow  in  making  their 
appearance.  I  worried  a  good  deal  about  mine 
last  year,  but  then  came  a  thorough  drenching 
rain,  just  in  time  to  start  them  off ;  they  came 
of  course  late,  and  had  there  been  a  severe 
winter,  such  as  we  experienced  two  years  ago, 
the  effect  would  have  been  very  disastrous — 
but  as  it  was,  the  wood,  though  not  so  ripe  as 
one  would  have  wished,  was  still  hard  enough 
to  resist  the  influence  of  the  frost  which  we  did 
expeiience,  so  let  us  hope  that  it  may  be  so 
for  the  present  season. 

As  I  think  of  the  disappointment  experienced 
by  all  the  fiuit-growers  at  the  disproportion 
between  the  splendid  show  of  blossom  and  the 
fruit  produced,  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  great 
deal  of  this  is  owing  to  the  same  cause,  namely, 
the  non-ripening  of  the  wood;  as  I  have  said, 
the  anxieties  of  the  Rose  grower  are  less  in  the 
early  autumn  than  at  any  other  time,  for  if  he 
has  been  careful  to  cut  out  the  weak  spindly 
shoots,  which  will  never  bear  good  flowers,  he 
has  very  little  more  to  think  of,  and  may  look 
with  pleasure  on  his  Teas  and  Noisettes,  which 
are  sure  to  be  in  bloom  in  the  autumn,  while  he 
may  expect  some  of  the  high-coloured  Hybrid 
peipetuals  to  give  him  flowers  which  will  form 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  more  delicately-tinted 
Teas. 

In  all  that  I  have  thus  written  I  have  made 
no  special  reference  to  the  exhibitors  of  Roses — 
and  who  can  measure  the  amount  of  their 
anxieties  ?  If  the  exhibitor  be  ambitious,  and 
wants  to  go  in  for  as  many  shows  a3  possible,  I 
do  not  think  that  even  a  country  doctor,  with  a 
widely  extended  practice,  has  a  harder  time  of 
it  than  he  has ;  for  during  the  month  begin- 
ning from  the  end  of  June  and  ending  at  tho 
end  of  July,  he  must  be  prepared  to  do 
without  sleep,  except  such  as  he  can  snatch 
in  a  railway  carriage  or  in  a  waiting-room. 
He  must  be  on  the  watch  for  an  early  start,  and 
has  instructed  one  or  two  on  whom  he  can  rely 
to  awaken  him  in  time.  He  must  keep  guard 
over  his  boxes,  lest  the  porters  with  that 
charming  inattention  to  all  directions,  when  they 
see  painted  in  large  letters  on  the  box,  "this 
side  up,"  deliberately  turn  it  over  the  other  way. 
Then,  when  they  come  to  stations  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  can  get  no  access  to  an  hotel,  and 
the  waiting-room  is  closed,  all  that  he  can  do  is 


to  place  his  boxes  on  the  platform,  lie  down  on 
them,  and  putting  his  bag  under  his  head  for  a 
pillow,  snatch  a  short  but  troubled  sleep, 
awakened  occasionally  by  a  passing  train,  and 
obliged  to  get  off  to  the  show-ground  as  soon 
as  he  possibly  can.  He  may  come  to  the 
station  at  a  very  late  hour,  and  knock  up  tho 
innkeeper,  who  after  opening  the  door,  and 
seeing  a  reverend  brother  with  others  standing, 
and  seeking  for  admittance,  tells  them  that 
they  ought  to  know  better,  refuses  to  hear  any 
explanation,  and  shuts  the  door  in  their  faces. 
Nor  are  these  troubles  only  to  be  met  with  in 
country  stations.  It  is  no  little  cause  for 
anxiety  when  an  amateur  comes  to  the  low 
level  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  has  to  get  his 
box  up  that  long  ascent  to  the  central  transept. 
I  do  not  think  our  excellent  president,  Dean 
Hole,  is  ever  likely  to  forget  how  some  of  us 
helped  him  up  with  his  boxes  at  the  first 
show  held  at  the  Crjstal  Palace.  And  when 
the  exhibitor  gets  his  boxes  into  their  places, 
his  anxiety  does  not  cease  :  where  is  the  bloom 
from  which  he  hoped  much  ? — there  it  stands 
staring  at  him,  and  he  must  change  it.  He 
goes  for  his  box  of  '•  spares,"  and  takes  out  a 
promising  bloom  and  substitutes  it,  but  he  is 
so  excited  that  he  does  not  see  that  within  a 
few  Roses  he  has  another  flower  of  the  same 
kind,  and  consequently  his  box  is  disquali- 
fied. It  has,  indeed,  been  seriously  questioned 
whether,  owing  to  this  undoubted  excitement 
and  wony,  and  the  mistakes  engendered 
thereby,  some  relaxation  of  the  lule  regard- 
ing duplicates  should  not  be  made.  Theie 
are,  of  course,  cases  where  the  duplicate 
may  be  intentional,  but  I  think  generally 
they  arise  from  the  excitement  to  which  I 
have  alluded. 

Dean  Hole  has  described  in  his  charming 
Rose-book  the  condition  of  the  disappointed 
exhibitor ;  but  I  do  not  think  in  these  days, 
when  Rose-judging  has  been  so  much  advanced, 
that  incorrect  judging  often  adds  to  tho  worries 
of  the  exhibitor.  There  are  some  people  who 
never  can  see  that  they  are  beaten.  This,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  British 
soldier  and  sailor,  is  often  that  of  the  Rose 
exhibitor  also ;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  quietly 
acquiesces  in  a  decision  which  is  an  unfavour- 
able one.  Ho  does  not  think  that  the  judges 
are  in  league  against  him,  or  that  they  are 
"  duffers  who  do  not  know  a  Rose  from  a 
Cabbage."  And  now,  as  I  have  said,  he  may 
for  awhile  "  rest  on  his  oars,"  and  put  his 
anxieties  and  worries  aside  for  a  time.  He  may 
go  off  to  the  moors,  or  to  the  Dolomites,  or,  if 
he  be  an  angler,  to  some  favourite  river ; 
although  in  the  latter  case  I  am  afraid,  from 
what  I  hear,  owing  to  the  lack  of  water,  he 
will  have  much  worry.  However,  wherever  he 
goes,  let  him  come  back  with  renewed  vigour 
to  face  the  worries  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
another  Rose  season.    U'ihl  Rose. 


MR.    MARTIN    SMITHS    CARNA- 
TIONS. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  on  a  visit  to  "  The 
Warren,"  Hayes,  is  the  unique  disposition  of  the 
gardens.  The  estate  bordeis  on  Hayes  Common,  an 
extensive  piece  of  ground,  covered  with  Brackens, 
Brambles,  Heather  (now  in  bloom),  Wood  Hyacinths, 
and  other  wild  flowers  that  delight  to  grow  on  dry 
soils.  From  this  common  there  is  no  visible  means 
of  division,  to  that  from  the  lawns  one  catches 
charming  glimpses  between  little  groups  of  shrubs 
and  Conifers,  which  are  brightened  by  a  foreground 
of   flowfring   plants,    of   Nature  unadorned  beyond. 
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The  arrangement   ia  simplicity  itself — the   art   that 
doth  mend  Nature. 

It  moreover  comes  as  a  pleasing  surprise  to  find 
that  Carnations,  though  first,  are  not  everything. 
The  kitchen  garden  is  well  cropped  with  vegetables 
of  high  quality  ;  and  here  grows  a  large  batch  of 
Chrysanthemums,  which  Mr.  Blick  considers  less 
Btrong  than  usual,  but  which  appears  to  an  outsider 
to  lack  nothing.  Grapes,  especially  Black  Hamburgh, 
Gros  Colman,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  are  fine,  and 
in  the  orchard-house,  in  addition  to  Peaches  well 
fruited,  is  a  batch  of  vigorous  Apricot-trees  ripening 
a  crop  of  large  fiuit.  All  these  are  growing  in  pots, 
and  also  in  pots  is  a  good  collection  of  Pears  and 
Plums  growing  outside,  under  the  protection  of  a 
wire  cage— an  efficient  though  expensive  method  of 
keeping  the  fruit  from  the  ravages  of  birds. 

Carnations,  however,  are  the  supreme  feature  ; 
house  after  house  is  filled  wi'h  them,  and  outside  are 
several  batches  that  have  either  been  condemned  to 
obstruction  or  set  apart:  for  border  decoration  fur 
another  year.  It  must  not  be  supposed  the  latter 
are  wanting  in  good  qualities.  One's  feeling  is, 
indeed,  tb at  they  are  good  enough  for  anything,  but 
they  are  simply  crushed  out  for  want  of  space,  which 
is  to  be  occupied  by  flowers  of  a  superior  quality. 
The  healthy  appearance  and  the  abundant  foliage  of 
the  Hayes  Carnations  have  often  been  commented  on, 
but  no  one,  without  a  personal  inspection,  can  realise 
how  healthy  and  how  abundant  it  is.  The  blooms, 
again,  are  all  grown  to  the  largest  possible  size  ;  this 
is  secured  by  leaving  only  a  few  buds  to  oxpaud  on 
each  stem.  Three  plants  are  in  each  pot,  and 
allowing  an  average  of  three  blooms  to  each 
plant,  we  have  nine  to  each  potful.  The  effect 
of  a  houseful  of  blooms  of  such  high  quality 
— because,  though  the  blooms  are  large,  the  quality 
is  high — is  extremely  good.  Up  to  the  present 
jellow  sorts,  perhaps,  are  the  most  popular  of 
the  self-coloured  section,  and  the  finest  of  these  is 
undoubtedly  Cecilia,  in  shade  Boft,  with  petal  broad 
and  smooth,  and  the  largest  of  blooms.  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  clear  in  hue,  produces  a  fine  flower.  On  the 
other  hand,  Goldfinch  is  light  in  shade,  pure  in 
colour,  and  attractive.  The  Naiad  ia  still  lighter, 
almost  straw-coloured,  the  bloom  large  and  of  good 
quality.  Nor  must  we  pass  over  the  Hon.  Judith 
Harbord,  a  very  rich  yellow  and  extra  fine ;  nor 
FalcoD,  which  is  buff  yellow  and  most  distinct. 
Next  in  popularity  to  the  above  are  those  of  which 
Mrs.  R.  Hole  was  not  so  long  ago  the  sole  represen- 
tative. By  far  the  most  brilliant  of  these  is  Midas, 
burnished  copper,  which,  though  deficient  in  one  or 
two  of  the  points  so  dear  to  florists,  is  decidedly  the 
finest  of  the  darker-coloured  varieties.  I  thought  it 
one  of  the  finest  flowers  in  the  collection,  particu- 
larly from  the  gardener's  point  of  view,  as  an  effective 
variety  for  massing  and  for  cutting.  BeBides  this, 
the  only  other  variety  I  noted  in  this  section  was 
Benbow,  clear  fawn  in  colour,  the  bloom  not  large, 
but  of  perfect  form. 

Though  it  may  be  said  of  white-flowered  varieties 
they  are  endless,  there  are  y  et  a  f ew  superior  sorts  ; 
such  for  instance  as  Helmsman,  a  large  and  boldly 
effective  flower ;  Robert  the  Bruce,  a  very  pure  and 
full  flower,  and  the  habit  of  growth  very  dwarf; 
and  Much  the  Miller,  large,  pure  white,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  petal  perfect  in  form.  Red-coloured 
varieties  are  not  so  rapidly  passed  over.  Here  we 
have  not  only  many  fine  sorts,  but  tints  differ  so 
much  in  degree,  and  the  form  of  the  blooms  are  so 
varied,  that  a  much  larger  selection  has  to  be  made 
than  in  the  white  kinds.  Grand  Duke,  for  example, 
produces  a  deep  bloom  with  a  splendid  petal ;  Sir 
Bevis  is  brilliant  crimson,  and  Ethelbert  a  clear  bright 
crimson.  Comet  reminds  one  very  much  of  the 
deservedly  popular  Mephisto,  only  the  blooms  are 
larger,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  dwarfer  than  in 
that  fine  variety.  Scarlet  forms  are  represented  by 
Commander,  which  has  a  broad  and  deep  bloom  ;  Etna 
is  very  bright  scarlet ;  and  Conqueror,  with  large  and 
very  full  flowers,  is  bright  rosy -scarlet.  Rose  shades, 
like  reds,  are  also  very  numerous,  asd  a  selection  of 
the  best  is  not  easy  to  make.  Sadek,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  Hayes  Seedlings,  is  surpassed  by  Joan 


of  Arc,  which  strikes  one  as  a  fine  improvement. 
Asphodel  and  Endymion  are  also  very  fine,  while 
Flora  is  lighter  in  shade  ;  and  Euterpe,  of  a  colour 
somewhat  more  pronounced,  is  altogether  a  fine 
flower.  Orpheus  cannot  be  passed,  the  bloom  being 
large  and  of  a  clear  rosy  tint.  In  Miss  Sophy 
Graham  we  have  a  very  pretty  flower,  pale  pink, 
reminding  one  of  Campbell's  Valkyrie,  but  much 
larger.  Queen  of  Scots,  large  and  fine,  rosy-pink  in 
colour,  is  notable  for  its  emission  of  a  delicious  clove 
scent.  Note  was  also  made  of  Dick  Turpin,  ama-  anth 
in  colour,  and  with  a  large  and  fine  bloom. 

From  among  the  many  fancy  varieties  the  following 
are  selected  as  the  best.  Many  of  them  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  gardeners  and  others  as  producers 
of  flowers  for  cutting,  while  as  summer  decorative 
subjects  the  plantB  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
surpass. 

The  most  attractive  of  all  is  Hidalgo,  a  variety 
that  secured  much  attention  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Th9  blooms  are  difficult  to  describe,  the  coloration, 
as  well  as  the  form,  being  very  distinct.  The  ground 
colour  is  a  yellow  tint,  and  the  markings  maroon, 
white,  and  l:ght  scarlet,  the  centre  of  the  bloom 
being  very  dark. 

In  Persimmon  we  have  another  flower  of  great 
effect,  and  which  by  some  will  ba  preferred  to  the 
last-named.  The  colours  are  scarlet,  tlatey-blue, 
maroon,  and  lilac,  arranged  somewhat  like  the  old 
bizarres,  though,  of  course,  the  white  ground  ia 
absent,  and  the  colours  are  different.  Ossian,  with 
buff-yellow  ground,  barred  rose-mauve  and  crimson- 
maroon,  is  another  attractive  kind.  So  also  iB 
Perseus,  a  beautiful  flower  for  cutting.  In  Queen 
Bess,  a  yellow  ground,  with  mauve  and  purple 
markings,  we  find  a  very  fine  soit.  Britomart,  a 
lovely  variety,  is  striped  rose  and  carmine,  while 
Pagan,  buff,  suffused  with  mauve,  is  distinct  and 
really  beautiful.  Charles  Martel,  a  dark  fancy,  with 
yellow  ground,  almost  covered  with  scarlet,  is  very 
bright.  Those  who  know  Brodrick,  with  its  large 
bold  flower  and  its  harmonious  colouring,  will  be 
able  to  conceive  the  beauty  of  Elaine,  the  two  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  each  other.  Heroine,  a  yellow- 
ground  fancy,  with  rose  and  carmine  markings,  ia  a 
most  attractive  soit,  and  perhapa  more  so  is  Maid  of 
Honour,  an  extra  fine  Apricot,  ground  marked  with 
rosy-mauve,  the  habit  of  growth  dwarf,  and  Duko 
of  Alva,  yellow-carmine  and  purple,  presents  a  very 
attractive  combination. 

Yellow-ground  Picotees  are  also  grown  in  large 
numbers.  Not  a  few  of  them  possess  with  a  distinct 
wire  edge  pure  grounds  without  marking,  but  these 
being  under  the  Hayes  standard  of  size,  are  being 
grown  on  for  breeding  purposes  only.  Of  those  that 
will  in  due  course  be  distributed,  the  following  were 
noted  as  extra  fine  :  — Carloman,  with  scarlet  edge, 
and  marked  with  the  aame colour;  Goldilocks,  a  very 
charming  sort,  the  bloom  tipped  lightly  mauve  and 
maroon  ;  The  Sphinx,  buff-yellow  ground  ;  Pra> 
torian,  yellow,  with  mauve;  Aglaia,  primrose,  with 
mauve,  the  flower  very  large  ;  Edith,  dark  yellow 
ground,  full  flower,  bright  rose  edge,  and  extra  fine  ; 
Lily  Duchess,  a  fine  variety,  yellow,  with  rose  edge  ; 
Lady  Bristol,  yellow,  with  dark  rose  ;  Mohican, 
deep  yellow,  with  scarlet  edge,  ia  of  fine  habit,  and 
very  free  ;  Mrs.  Tremayne,  and  His  Excellency,  the 
latter  a  very  clear-coloured,  fine  variety. 

Malmaisons  were  practically  past.  Gog,  a  "  semi- 
Mai.,"  brilliant  scarlet,  and  Mrs.  Martin  Smith,  darker 
and  larger  than  the  pink  Malmaison,  being  the  only 
Borts  in  flower.  A  houseful  of  show  Carnations  are 
also  well  cultivated.  B. 


Orchid  Notels  and  Gleanings. 


ALTtLEA  PRIMROSE  GEM. 

[See  Fig.  30,  p.  115.] 
This  very  pretty  perennial  was  raised  for  Messrs. 
Veitch  by  Mr.  Seden.  It  is  a  plant  like  the  Holly- 
hock, wi'h  large  clear  primiose-yellow  flowers,  which 
are  very  attractive.  It  was  raised  from  Althaja  fici- 
folia,  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  a  garden  Hollyhock. 
It  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  July  26. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  SCHLIEPERIANUM 
CITRINUM. 
Tins  is  a  very  pretty  colour  variation  of  the  showy 
typical  form  which  has  jellow  flowers,  barred  with 
brown.  In  0.  S.  citrinum  the  ground  colour  is  pale 
yellow,  and  the  bars  and  blotches  on  the  segments  of  a 
darker  tint  of  yellow  instead  of  brown.  It  grows  well 
with  its  allies  0.  graode  and  0.  Insleayi  in  a  tolerably 
cool  house,  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  that  in  which 
0.  crispum,  0.  Pescatorei,  &c,  are  grown.  A  good 
example  of  it  is  sent  by  H.  Cary  Bitten,  Esq ,  Leigh 
Lodge,  Abbot's  Leigh,  Bristol,  who  also  sends  a  very 
richly-coloured  Ltelia  tenebroBa,  the  rather  rare 
Lycaste  (Colax)  viridis,  with  pale -green  flowers, 
bearing  purple  spotting  on  the  petals,  aud  Lycaste 
cruenta.  J.  O'B. 

Odontoglossom  Habbyanum  supebbum. 
TLis  variety,  like  most  of  the  other  members  of  the 
genua,  varies  much,  and  while  all  the  varieties  are 
pretty  enough  to  grow,  there  occasionally  appears  a 
form  which  far  surpasses  the  ordinary  varieties  in 
every  respect  Such  a  one  has  been  foi  warded  by 
H.  Caiy  Batten,  Esq,  Leigh  Lodge,  Abbot's  Leigh, 
Bris'ol.  It  measures  nearly  4  inches  across  the 
sepals,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  over  an  inch  in 
width,  and  the  lateral  ones  rather  under  an  ioch 
wide.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  dark  purplish- 
brown,  with  a  few  narrow  wavy  yellow  lines.  The 
large  broael  labellum  is  orange  at  the  base,  claret- 
crimson,  veined  with  yellow  ou  the  middle  area,  and 
primrose-yellow  at  the  apex.  J.  O'B. 

The  following  Orchids  are  figured  in  the  last 
number  of  Lindenia,  which  completes  the  third 
volume  of  the  present  series,  or  the  thirteenth  volume 
of  the  whole  work,  comprising  within  its  limitations 
a  most  serviceable  series  of  plates.  In  the  next 
volume  we  trust  the  Editor  will  dispense  with  the 
Roman  numerals,  and  adopt  otters  that  do  not  take 
so  long  to  read  : — 

ACANTBEPHIPPIUM    CURTlSI,    Rchb.    /.,    VAR.     ALBIDA,    Lind., 

t.  Dcxix.  See  Rchb.  /.,  in  Qard.  Chron.,  xv.,  p.  1(10.—  Dis- 
tinguished from  the  original  by  the  white  perianth  segments, 
flushed  with  yellow;  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  lip  are  pure 
white. 

Cirrhopetalum  picTURATuM,  Loddiga,  t.  dcxxii. — A  beau- 
tiful species,  which  Orchidists  will  be  glad  to  see  is  being 
re-introduced. 

CyPRIPEDIUM    ROTHSCHILDIANUM,    Rchb.  /.,    VAR.    PLATYT.E- 

nium,  L.  lind.,t.  dcxxiii.-A  form  with  remarkably  broad 
petals,  and  truly  one  of  the  most  striking  of  its  race. 

Cvpripkdium  Wincqzianumx,  Lind. —  A  hybrid  between 
C.  Harrisianum  seeperbum  and  C.  Haynaldianum,  in  the 
establishment  e,f  the  "  Horticulture  Internationale,"  and 
dedicated  to  M.  Arnold  Wincqz.  It  is  a  handsome  variety, 
combining  the  characters  of  both  its  parents. 

Dendrobium  taurinum.  Lindl.,  t.  dcxxi, — Flowers  white, 
segments  twisted,  spreading,  violet-tipped. 

Odontoolossum  crispum,  Lindl.,  var.  Mooreanum,  t. 
dcxxiv. — A  variety  with  segments,  white,  traversed  by  a 
central  rose-coloured  line,  and  yellow  at  the  margin ;  lip 
while,  with  a  purplish-brown  spot. 

Odontoolossum  x  Wilckeanum  var,  Lindeni,  t.  ncxvir. — 
A  magnificent  variety,  with  stellate  flat  flowers,  segments 
relatively  narrow,  lacerate,  white,  with  large  brownish- 
purple  blotches.  The  plant  is  supposed  to  be  a  natural 
hybrid  between  O.  crispum  aud  O.  luteo-purpureum. 

PriAIUs  Normanni  X  O'Brien.  —  A  hybrid  bctwoen  P. 
Sanderianus  and  P.  tuberculosus.  fee  Gard.  Vkron.,  is;>7, 
i.  245. 

The  plants  figured  in  the  eighteenth  number  of 
the  useful  Dictiofynaire  Iconographique  des  Orchiddcs, 
dated  March,  1898,  but  not  issued  for  some  months 
after,  are  : — 

Cymgidium  gRANDIPLORUM,  Griffith.     Cymhidium,  pi.  5. 

C^PRIPEDIUM      TESSELLATUM      PORPUYREUM.         Cy  pHptdiUTIk 

hybrid,  pi.  14. 

Dendrobium  Ainsworthi  Leechianum,  Cogn.  Dendro. 
bivm  h'/bridum,  pi.  1  A. 

L.F.L.IA  anceps  Hilliana,  Rchb.f. 

L-elio-Cattleya    Myra,     Vritch. 
pi.  1». 

Masdevallia  Chimera,  Rchb.f.    Mzsdevallia,  pi.  5. 

Odontoolossum  crispum  Franz  Makehekl.  Odontogln* 
sum,  pi.  1  o. 

ODONTOOLOS   I'M     II ARVENOTI-NSR, 
hybridinn,  pi.  4. 

Odontoolossum     Pescatorei     leucoxanthum, 
Odontoglosmm,  pi.  2  b. 

Oncidium  (Javenihsui anum,  Bat.     Oricidium,  pi.  11 

Oncidium  bpilopteruh,  Ldl.    OneMlvm.pl.  12. 

Scuticaria  Sl'EKLEl,  Ldl.     Scui 'icaria,  pi.  1. 

gELENlPEpiUM  iaudatum,  ldl.    Selmipedium, pi.  1. 


lefilia,  pi.  4  0. 
Lalio-Catllei/a    hybrid, 


Lind.     Odontogloasum 

Rchb.    f. 
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Orchids  at  the  Poplars,  Regent's  Park. 
Passers  along  the  Avenue  Road,  near  Regent's 
Park,  noting  the  massive  gates  of  the  pretty  and 
commodious  residence  of  Ludwig  Mond,  Esq.,  would 
scarcely  suppose  that  inside  those  gates  ono  of  the 
prettiest  natural  gardens  in  the   suburbs  of  London 


snnal  friend,  and  as  much  time  as  he  can  spare  is 
spent  in  their  company.  The  lofty  Cattleya-house 
contains  a  very  fine  collection  of  Cattleyas  and 
Lselias,  comprising  some  large  specimens  of  Cattleya 
aurea,  which  luckily  flowered  here  out  of  an  impor- 
tation of  C.  Warscewiczii  (g'gas).     More  often  than 


mens  of  Lrelia  purpurata,  with  fine  flower-sheaths  ; 
L.  tenebrosa  in  bloom,  and  so  also  varieties  of  Cattleya 
Loddigesii,  &c.  At  one  end  of  the  house  are  some 
strong  Cypripediums,  of  which  some,  C.  Charles- 
worthii,  C.  cenanthum  superbum,  and  others,  are  in 
bloom.     Here,  too,  is  a  fine  batch  of  C.  Spicerianum , 


Fig.  30.—  alth-ea  primrose  gem:   colour  of  the  flower  primro.se -yellow,     (see  p.  114.) 


was  to' be  found,  scd  that  in  the  glasshouses  were 
cultivated  in  perfection  a  fine  selection  of  the 
rarer  showy  Orchids.  Great  interest  is  taken  in  the 
Orchids  by  Mr.  John  0.  Clarke,  the  gardener  at  The 
Poplars;  and  in  his  management  of  them  the  fact 
that  the  collection  has  been  gradually  formed  under 
his  guidance,  goes  far  to  account  for  their  good  con- 
dition, for  each  of  the  plants  he  looks  upon  as  a  per- 


otherwise,  however,  the  experience  is  reversed,  and 
plants  bought  as  C.  aurea,  on  flowering,  turn  out  to  be 
C.  gigas.  C.  Mendeli,  C.  Schroderre,  C.  Mossia;,  in- 
cluding that  charming  light  variety,  C.  M.  Mondii, 
are  all  well  represented,  their  new  growths  being  of 
great  vigour.  In  flower  are  some  handsome  C.  Qas- 
kelliana,  one  specimen,  still  in  bloom,  having  had  a 
dozen  fine  flowers.     Here  also  are  many  grand  speci- 


fast  growing  into  largo  specimens,  although  [when 
bought  they  were  very  small  pieces.  Mr.  Clarke  pots 
all  this  class  of  plants  of  Cypripedium  in  stiff  loam, 
mixed  with  fine  crocks,  and  the  pots  soon  become  a 
mass  of  roots.  On  a  shelf  overhead  is  a  splendid 
lot  of  Dendrobiums  of  the  D.  thyrsiflorum  and 
D.  Farmeri  class,  and  throughout  the  house  are  many 
examples  of  very  fine  culture,   especially  noteworthy 
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being  the  large  specimens  of  Odontoglossnm  citros- 
mum,  and  the  plants  of  autumn -floweriDg  C.  labiata, 
which  promise  a  good  late  autumn  show.  The  stages 
are  edged  with  Ficus  repens  and  Oplismenus  Bur- 
manni;  and  the  lobby  at  the  end,  which  contains 
some  valuable  statuary,  is  brightened  with  Cattleja 
Gaskelliana,  some  noble  spikes  of  that  fine  old 
Odontoglossum  hastilabium,  Miltonia  Roezli,  and 
M.  Eoezli  alba,  and  other  flowers. 

The  Odontoglossum-house  has  a  large  number  of 
very  healthy  specimens,  a  few  being  in  flower  ;  and 
in  the  other  houses,  espe  cially  good  were  a  fine  lot 
of  Cymbidiums,  including  a  sturdy  plant  of  C.  Tracey- 
anum ;  a  very  fine  batch  of  the  orange-coloured 
Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  the  dark  rose-purple 
Sobraliamacrantha,  "  Wool  ley's  variety  ;"  Oncidium 
Lanceanum,  and  other  pretty  species  in  flower. 

The  foggy  winters  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  London 
render  it  specially  praiseworthy  to  have  such  a 
healthy  lot  of  plants  in  one's  care  as  those  Mr.  Clarke 
so  well  cultivates  ;  and  the  good  crop  in  the  vinerief, 
and  the  neat  condition  of  every  part  of  the  gardens, 
show  that,  with  skill  and  care,  not  forgetting  money, 
gardening  may  be  carried  out,  even  in  the  suburbs 
of  London.  /.  O'B. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 

(See  Tables,  ante,  pp.  79  to  85.) 

(Continued  from  p.  107.) 

2,     ENGLAND,     N.  E. 

Yorkshire. — Apples  are   only  an  average  crop  in 

this   district.     Pears   are  only  a  thin   crop.      Plums 

are  very  scarce,  Denyer's  Victoria  being  the  only  one 

that  has  a  crop.     Apricots   are  carrying  heavy  crops, 

and  are  looking  well.    A.E.    Sutton,  Castle  Howard 

Gardens,  Wclburn. 

The   great   promise    of   abundant    crops    of 

Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  has  not  been  fulfilled  ;  the 
continued  cold  and  lack  of  mnshine  during  April 
and  May  were  the  causes  of  failure  in  many  places  in 
this  district.  At  Birdsall  some  varieties  of  Apples, 
viz.,  Keswick  Codlin,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Tower  of 
Glamis,  King  of  the  Pippins,  have  fine  crops.  Pears 
on  east  and  west  walls  are  a  thin  crop,  whilst  some  of 
the  trees  on  south  walls  have  good  crops.  Plums  on 
walls  and  standards  alike  are  a  very  thin  crop,  and 
the  trees  are  infested  with  aphis,  and  require  the 
insecticide  syringe  very  much.  DeBsert  Cherries  on 
untrained  trees  are  a  good  crop.  Strawberries  are 
excellent  ;  plantations  that  were  made  last  August  of 
the  following  varieties  are  very  good,  viz.,  Black 
Prince,  Noble,  President,  Royal  Sovereign,  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  Guntnn  Park.  Bailey  Wadds,  Birdiall,  York. 

The  fruit-crop  hereabouts  is  a  very  dis- 
appointing one,  inasmuch  as  the  show  of  bloom  all 
round  was  as  good  as  it  was  possible  to  be,  and  there 
were  no  frosts  during  the  flowering  ;  but  strong,  cold 
winds,  accompanied  by  hail  and  rain,  which  doubtless 
caused  the  lightness  of  the  fruit  crop.  Of  Apples,  a 
tree  (standard  or  bush)  here  and  there  is  carrying 
average  crops,  while  others  have  not  any  fruits.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Pears  and  Plums  on  walls. 
Standard  trees  and  bushes  are  a  complete  failure. 
Plums  are  very  badly  infested  with  aphis.  J.  Hughes, 
Wentworth  Woodhouse  Gardens,  Rotherham. 

On   the    whole,   the   Apple   crop  is  a  very 

partial  one,  trees  of  some  varieties  carrying  good 
crops,  and  others  have  none.  Many  of  the  Apple- 
trees  are  infested  by  insects  and  attacked  by  mildew, 
which  give  the  trees  a  dried- up  and  rusty  appearance. 
Pears  are  a  very  thiu  crop,  but  the  trees  are  healthy. 
The  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot-trees  have  an 
average  crop,  but  owing  to  the  cold  winds  and  frosts 
experienced  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  months, 
gumming  and  loss  of  branches  is  much  in  evidence. 
/.  Allsop,  Ballon  Hall  Gardens,  Hull. 

The  crops  of  fruit  on  trained  fruit-trees  on 

walls  are  au  average,  and  so  far  the  fruit  is  healthy 
and  promising,  whilst  on  stand  ird  trees  and  bushes 
it  is  in  general  very  poor.  All  hardy  fruit  pro- 
mised well  in  the  spring,  trees,  bushes,  and  plants 
being  covered  with  blooms,  and  I  believe  the  constant 


light  rains,  and  cold  experienced  at  night,  prevented 
the  bloom  from  setting,  and  killed  the  embryo  fruits. 
Chas.  Shaw,  Askel  Hall  Garden.*,  Roundhay,  Leeds. 

Fruit-trees  blossomed  abundantly,  and  during 

the  early  spring  promised  well.  Not  so  much  the 
frost  but  the  continued  cold  winds  just  as  the 
blossom  was  setting,  were,  I  believe,  the  cause  of  the 
fruit-blossom  failingto  set.  Many  fruit-trees  suffered 
from  blight.  J.  P.  Leadbetttr,  Tranby  Croft  Gardens, 
Hull. 

Judging  from  the  quantity  of  bloom,  and  the 

absence  of  spring  frosts  hereabouts,  we  looked 
forward  to  a  good  fruit  year  ;  but  as  far  as  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums  are  concerned,  the  crops  will  be 
very  light.  The  varieties  of  Apples  which  have  set 
the  best  are  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Cox's  Pomona,  Stirling  Castle, 
New  Hawthornden,  Tower  of  Glamis,  and  Purr- 
Knot — the  latter  a  never-failing  cropper.  The  crop 
of  small  fruits  is  a  he  ivy  one  generally,  but  late  in 
ripening.  5.  Upex,  Wigganthorpe  Gardens,  York. 

3,  ENGLAND,  E. 
Cahbsidqeshire. — In  the  flowering  season  the 
fruit  crop  looked  most  promising  all  round  with  us, 
the  standard  Plums,  Greengages,  and  Damsons  being 
a  beautiful  picture  when  in  bloom,  and  it  was  the 
same  on  the  walls  with  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Pears  ;  but  at  the  setting  period  the  nights  were 
frosty,  with  cutting  east  winds,  which  blackened  all  the 
blossoms,  as  it  did  those  of  the  Gooseberry-bushes. 
Our  soil  is  a  heavy  cold  clay.  The  fly  on  the  walls 
was  the  worst  attack  for  many  years  past.  A .  Burgess, 
Wimpole  Hall  Gardens,  Royston,  Cambs. 

Essex. — Apples  are  a  good  crop  ;  in  some  cases 
varieties  such  as  Lane's  Prince  Albert  and  Stirling 
Castle  have  required  thinning.  Pears  and  Plums 
bloomed  well,  but  in  consequence  of  late  frosts  they 
did  not  set  well.  Cherries  set  well,  and  carry  good 
crops  of  fine  fruit.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
carrying  good  crops,  which  promise  well,  the  trees 
not  having  suffered  bo  much  from  blister  as  last  year. 
Apricots  are  a  good  regular  crop,  fine  fruit.  Small 
fruits  are  an  enormous  crop,  and  very  good.  Straw- 
berries are  the  heaviest  crop  I  have  seen  for  years, 
fruit  well  developed,  and  of  good  flavour.  W.  Piper, 
Hylands  Gardens,  Chelmsford. 

Norfolk. — The  fruit  crops  here  have  turned  out 
very  disappointing,  the  Apples  being  very  thin  and 
the  trees  very  unhealthy.  Pears  are  better,  especially 
early  ones  on  the  south  wall,  and  Jargonelles, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Gifford's 
Beurre'  are  carrying  good  crops.  Plums  are  very 
irregular  :  trees  on  an  east  wall  have  scarcely  a  fruit, 
whereas  those  on  a  west  wall  have  a  good  average 
crop.  Cherries  are  thin  and  very  small  and  do  not 
seem  to  swell  as  they  ought.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  a  good  average  crop,  but  the  trees  are  much 
blistered  ;  small  fruit  is  very  plentiful  and  good. 
//.  Balehelor,  Calton  Park  Gardens,  Norwich. 

Suffolk. — Speaking  generally,  the  fruit  crop  in 
this  district  is  an  average  one.  Strawberries  were 
abundant,  and  of  good  quality.  This  year  the  fruit 
was  fully  a  fortnight  later  in  ripening.  The  follow- 
ing varieties  were  particularly  good  :— Noble,  Royal 

Sovereign,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton — still  one  of  the  best 

and  British  Queen.  Small  fruits,  with  the  exception 
of  Gooseberries,  are  plentiful,  but  not  good  in  quality. 
Currant-bushes  have  been  much  iufested  with  aphis. 
Apples  promise  to  be  fairly  good.  H.  Fisher,  Flixton 
Hall  Gardens,  Bungay,  Suffolk. 

4,  MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 
Bedfordshire. — Apples  are  a  very  good  crop, 
clean  and  neat  wood.  Pears  a  very  thin  crop ;  the 
wood,  however,  is  healthy  and  clean.  Plums  very 
scarce,  but  the  trees  healthy  and  making  good  wood. 
Cherries  good  average  crop,  but  a  good  deal  infested 
with  black-Uy.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  unpro- 
tected walls  clean  and  healthy,  but  they  will  be  late 
in  ripening.  67.  R.  Allis,  Old  Warden  Park  Gardens, 
Biggleswade,  Beds. 

Bucks. — The  Apple  and  Pear  crops  are  under  the 
average  in  this  district,  and  trees  of  the  former  are 


much  infested  with  aphis.  The  blossoms  were  abun- 
dant, but  showed  a  weakness,  probably  caused  by  the 
partially-developed  state  in  which  the  buds  remained 
for  about  two  months  from  the  second  week  in 
March,  previous  to  which  the  buds,  especially  of 
Pears,  were  almost  ready  to  open,  owing  to  the  mild 
weather  prevailing  up  to  that  date.  The  result  was 
that  the  majority  of  the  blossoms  failed  to  set,  or 
were  so  weak  that  they  soon  dropped  off.  A  few 
varieties  have  cropped  fairly  well,  one  of  the  best 
being  Lord  Grosvenor,  the  beat  early  Codlin.  Peaches 
and  Ne;tarines  are  a  full  crop,  and  much  thinning  of 
fruits  has  been  necas»ary.  Apricots  about  hilf  a  crop. 
Plums  a  good  average  on  wall  trees,  but  there  are  none 
on  standard  trees.  C.  Herrin,  Dropmore  Gardens, 
Maidenhead. 

Only  a  few  varieties  are  bearing  a  good  cr.ip, 

although  we  had  a  good  show  of  bloom.  Plums  are 
a  thin  crop.  Apples  and  Pears  also  under  the 
average.  Strawberries  good,  and  late  ones  very  fine, 
such  as  Latest-of-All,  Oxonian,  aud  Elton  Pine. 
J.  Smith,  Menlnvire  Gardens,  Lcujhton  Buzzard. 

The  Apple  crop  is  much  affected  with  fly,  and 

consequently  the  size  of  the  fruits  and  the  quality 
will  be  impaired.  The  Pear  crop  varies  considerably 
this  year  in  this  locality  ;  the  condition  now  is  satis- 
faetory.  Plums  are  very  scarce  ;  only  here  and  there 
is  a  full  crop  to  be  found.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
a  promising  crop  on  Alexander  and  kindred  varieties. 
Apricots  very  few,  but  fairly  good  in  quality.  Straw- 
berries fine  in  general,  that  invaluable  sort,  Royal 
Sovereign,  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Laxton 
being  superb  as  an  early  and  good  variety,  aud  for 
early  work  especially,  and  good  for  other  seasons  and 
for  general  cultivation.  Raspberries  :  the  dry  state 
of  the  weather  seriously  damaged  this  crop  on  light 
soils.  Currants  are  much  affected  and  damaged  by 
fly.  67.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  Bucks. 

%KByshire.— The  season  for  Apple,  Pear,  and 
Plum  blossom,  was  the  worst  I  ever  remember 
during  my  twenty  years'  residence  in  this  district. 
Practically  speaking,  we  have  no  fruit,  large  or  small, 
excepting  Strawberries,  the  late  frosts  having  played 
havoc  with  everything.  The  cold  nights  through  June 
also  caused  great  damage  to  foliage,  and  all  trees  are 
alike  completely  smothered  with  aphis.  Wm.  Elphin- 
stone,  Shipley  Hall  Gardens,  Derby. 

Hertfordshire.  —  The  fruit  season  of  1898, 
although  exceptionally  late  on  account  of  the  cold 
and  Bunless  spring,  has  been  better  for  fruit  growers 
than  the  year  of  Jubilee.  Strawberries,  Cherries, 
and  Currants  promised  magnificently  in  the  earlier 
stages,  and  led  to  great  expectations  ;  but  blight  played 
havoc  with  Cherries  and  Currants,  and  the  drought 
of  July  diminished  the  Strawberry  crop,  although 
the  latter  was  much  benefited  by  the  rains  of  the  end 
of  June.  Apricots  were  subjected  to  severe  storms  of 
sleet  and  snow  when  in  blosson,  but,  thanks  to  the 
protection  of  nets,  escaped  without  injury.  Plums 
were  nipped  in  the  early  stages,  and  consequently 
crops  are  scanty.  Apple  crops  are  good  and  plentiful, 
and  expectations  will  be  realised  as  regards  quantity. 

Wm.Garman,Frythesden  Gardens,  Great  Berhampatead, 

Berts. 

Apples,    Pears,   and    stone    fruit-trees    gave 

great  promise,  blossom  being  most  abundant,  but 
during  the  setting  period  cold  and  wet  weather  pre- 
vailed, with  frosty  nights,  and  the  results  aro  with 
Cherries  and  Plums  in  many  cases  a  complete  failure. 
Apples  are  partial,  some  kinds,  notably  Laue's  Prince 
Albert,  Cox's  King  of  Pippins  on  Paradise  stock  are 
being  thinned.  Pears  on  walls,  and  where  protected, 
are  an  average  crop ;  on  bush  and  standard  trees  in 
the  open  very  few  fruits  can  be  found.  M.  Hill, 
Tring  Park  Gardens. 

Leiokstirshire.— The  fruit  crops  in  this  district 
are  generally  below  the  average,  Apples,  Plums, 
and  Cherries  are  badly  infested  with  blight.  Fruits 
on  walls  are  a  good  average  crop,  excepting  the 
Plums.  Apricots  where  well  protected  have  fine 
crops,  requiring  much  thinning.  Gooseberries  and 
Red  Currants  were  badly  infested  with  saw-fly  grub, 
and  also  with  aphis  in  places.  W.  Silk,  Rolkston  Hall 
Gardens,  Leicester. 
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There  was  an  abundant  show  of  hardy  fruit- 
blossom.  The  loDg  duration  of  cold  north-east  winds 
of  May  was  disastrous  to  the  Apple  crop.  The  fol- 
lowing varieties  are,  however,  carrying  full  crops : — 
Annie  Elizabeth,  Braruley's  Seedling,  Frogmore  Pro- 
lific, Seaton  House,  Bismiuck,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Schoolmaster,  Warner's  King,  Stirling  Castle,  Nor- 
thern Greening,  King  of  Pippins,  &c.  Pears  on 
pjramids  are  thin,  Louise  Bonne,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  aDd  White  Doyenne,  being  the  best  ;  wall- 
trees  fruiting  more  abundantly,  Apple  and  Pear 
trees  being  clean  and  healthy  :  Plum  tr<  es  much 
blighted,  particularly  so  Damsons.  D.  Roberts,  Prest- 
wold  Gardens,  Loughborough. 

Apples    flowered  abundantly,    but   only   the 

surest-bearing  kind?,  such  as  Bramley's  Seedling  and 
others,  have  a  crop  ;  many  trees  have  not  any,  and 
all  are  much  infested  with  aphides,  mildew,  &c. 
Pears  flowered  well,  but  did  not  set  a  full  crop  ;  they 
ere  clean  and  healthy,  but  the  fruit  will  be  late  in 
ripening.  Plums  on  walls  have  a  fair  crop,  but  have 
suffered  much  in  the  foliage  from  insect  attacks ; 
standard  trees  are  without  fruit.  Damsons  are  also 
a  failure.  Peaches  havo  a  good  crop,  and  are  clean 
and  healthy.  Apiicota  set  a  heavy  crop,  and  are 
doing  well.  Strawberries  are  large  and  good,  and  a 
good  crop ;  a  few  of  the  flowers  were  destroyed  by 
frost  on  June  15,  when  the  thermometer  registered 
28°.  Gooseberries  are  clean,  and  a  good  crop.  Cur- 
rants a  heavy  crop.  Cherries  set  a  heavy  crop,  but 
many  of  the  Morellos  have  fallen,  owing  to  incessant 
attacks  of  black  apbiF.  Filberts  also  are  full  of 
aphid' s.  W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens, 
Grantham. 

All  standard  Apples  much  below  the  average, 

dessert :  Pyramids  over  good,  including  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Pike's  Ptarmain,  Rosemary 
Russet,  Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Beauty  of  Bath,  Waterloo,  and  Stanton  Beespool  ; 
cooking  :  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Frogmoie  Prolific, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Newton  Wonder,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Bramley's  Seedling,  and  Stirling  Castle. 
Alfred  Hamshirc,  Beaumanor  Gardens,  Loughborough. 

Northamptonshire. — The  season  that  promised 
to  turn  out  well  has  practically  turned  out  a  failure. 
Nearly  all  fruits  showed  well,  but  cold  winds  and 
cold  rains  brought  on  such  a  deal  of  blight,  and  the 
bailsloim,  June  28,  caused  the  fruits  to  fall  from  the 
trees,  such  as  Apples  and  Pears.  The  Peach  blister 
has  been  Tery  bad.  H.  Kcmpihall,  Lamport  Ball 
Gardens,  Northampton. 

Oxfordshire. — Apples,  although  the  trees  were 
blighted  a  good  deal,  are  a  good  crop,  and  a  marked 
improvement  on  last  year.  Pears  ate  very  pro- 
mising on  walls,  especially  on  cordons  ;  on  pyramids 
and  standards  they  are  not  so  regular.  Plums  :  the 
foliage  and  young  shoots  were  blighted  and  curled  a 
good  deal,  but  we  have  an  average  crop  ;  Victotias  are 
very  heavy.  Cherries  are  the  worst  crop  ;  it  has  been 
must  difficult  to  deal  with  the  black  aphis.  Morellos, 
which  generally  do  so  well  here,  will  be  much  below 
the  average.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  good  ;  the 
blister  that  crippled  them  last  year  has  hardly  made 
an  appearance.  George  Stanton,  Park  Place  Gardens, 
Henley-on-Thames. 

Shropshire. — Apples  are  plentiful  in  places,  in 
others  more  or  less  scarce.  In  my  own  case,  I  have 
a  fine  lot  on  trees  planted  ten  years  ago,  and  which 
comprise  the  following  varieties :— Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Pott's  Seedling,  Hawthornden, 
Tom  Putt,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  Nonsuch,  Scarlet  Crofter,  &c. 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  sadly  blighted,  and  crop 
very  partial.  F.  S.  Kemp,  Broadway  Gardens,  Shifnal, 
Salop. 

Piums  on  wall-trees  only  are  heavy  crops. 

Apricots  began  to  bloom  the  last  week  in  February, 
which  is  earlier  than  I  ever  knew  them.  Peaches 
began  to  ripen  early,  I  gathered  the  first  of  Alexander 
and  Waterloo  from  the  open  walls  July  11,  The 
following  Apples  are  bearing  the  best  crops  :  Blen- 
heim Pippin,  Orange  Pearmain,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Brownlees  Russet,  Winter  Greening.  G.  Pearson, 
Attingham  Gardens,  Shrewsbury. 


Staffordshire. — The  prospect  of  an  abundant 
crop  of  most  kinds  of  hardy  fruit  at  the  beginning  of 
Maich  has  been  falsified.  The  long  spell  of  uncon- 
genial weather  which  was  experienced,  commencing 
as  it  did  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  continuing, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  until  the  end  of  May, 
upset  most  of  our  hopes.  Although  we  have  not 
had  such  severe  frosts  this  season  as  in  some  years, 
still  I  think  the  extreme  cold  wet  weather  for  such 
a  long  period  was  more  generally  destructive.  This 
season  scarcely  any  kind  of  hardy  fruit  has  wholly 
escaped  the  bad  effects  of  the  bad  weather.  Of  Pears 
some  few  varieties  have  enough  left  to  make  a 
middling  crop,  while  others,  such  as  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Marie  Louise,  General  Todtleben.Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  &o,  are  fiuitless.  Curiously  enough 
many  of  the  trees  thus  stripped  are  now  showing 
quite  white  with  a  second  lot  of  blooms.  Pear  trees 
on  walls  escaped  the  effects  of  the  cold  winds,  and 
in  most  cases  are  carrying  fair  crops.  Apples,  I 
think,  have  suffered  more  than  Pears,  the  large 
orchard  trees,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  having 
scarcely  any  fruit  upon  them,  although  in  their  season 
the  trees  were  covered  with  fine  healthy  blossoms. 
Young  standard  trees,  about  100  in  50  varieties, 
which  have  been  planted  six  or  seven  years,  and  in  a 
rather  exposed  position  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
able  to  retain  a  very  fair  crop.  Trees  of  Lord  Suffield 
and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  in  one  garden  are  carrying 
a  medium  crop  of  fruit,  while  similar  varieties 
growing  a  little  distance  off  in  another  part  of  the 
garden  have  scarcely  a  fruit  left,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  former  are  in  the  most  exposed  position. 
Espaliers  and  cordons  generally  are  more  satisfactory, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil  being  the  only  variety  out  of 
twenty-four  which  has  entirely  failed  to  set  any  fruit. 
Plums  and  DamEons,  which  failed  last  year  with  us, 
are  again  in  a  similar  plight,  not  one  out  of  the  many 
varieties  having  more  than  a  stray  fruit  or  two  on, 
although  previous  to  the  cold  storms  the  trees  were 
white  all  over  with  blossom.  Sweet  Cherries  have 
middling  crops,  while  the  Morellos  are  well  laden  with 
fruit.  Apricots,  although  well  protected  with  shading 
material,  have  set  but  a  poor  crop,  while  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  a  complete  failure.  Portugal  and  Pear- 
shaped  Quince-trees  growing  together,  and  both  varie- 
ties well  furnished  with  blossom  in  their  season  are  now 
showing  very  different  results  ;  for,  whereas  tho  trees 
of  the  first  variety  have  set  a  full  crop,  the  latter  has 
scarcely  a  fruit  to  be  seen.  Medlars  are  also  well 
furnished  with  fruit.  The  various  kinds  of  bush- 
fruit  present  a  much  better  appearance  as  to  fruit 
than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected,  as  during 
the  time  they  were  in  bloom  we  were  experiencing 
very  sharp  winds  and  frequent  snow-storms,  with 
several  degrees  of  frost  at  night.  Gooseberries  are  a 
very  good  crop.  Red  and  white  Currants  ditto  ; 
while  the  trees  of  tho  black  varieties  are  so  heavily 
laden  as  to  necessitate  the  looping-up  of  the  branches. 
Strawberries  look  very  promising,  although  late,  Lax- 
ton's  No.  1,  the  earliest  variety  we  grow  here,  having 
a  few  fruits  ready  to  day  (June  28)  ;  Royal  Sovereign 
and  Gunton  Park  have  set  large  quantities  of  fruit, 
and  are  swelling  up  well,  so  also  are  the  later  kinds 
as  promising,  especially  Latest-of-All  and  Waterloo. 
To  show  the  lateness  of  the  season  compared  with 
1897,  I  find  we  are  fully  three  weeks  later  in  obtain- 
ing runners  this  year  than  last.  Raspberries  are 
setting  a  heavy  crop,  the  earliest  fruits  showing  well. 
Blackberries  have  pushed  out  strong  fruiting  laterals, 
and  from  which  we  shall  expect  to  gather  large 
quantities  of  useful  fruit  in  due  time.  Geo.  Woodgale, 
Bollestou  Hall  Gardens,  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs. 

I  think  I  never  saw  Apple  and  Pear  trees  so 

full  of  bloom  as  they  were  here,  and  I  have  very 
seldom  seen  so  thin  a  crop  of  fruit.  King  of  the 
Pippins  ou  the  Paradise  stock  is  the  best  cropper  we 
have  ;  we  have  a  fair  crop  of  Lane's  Prince  Albert 
and  Manx  Codlin.  All  other  varieties  are  very  thin 
indeed,  and  most  of  the  fruit  was  severely  bruised  by 
a  hailstorm  we  had,  on  June  18,  and  still  show  the 
effects  of  it.  Gooseberries  are  a  heavy  crop,  so  are 
Currants  ;  Strawberries  a  fair  average  crop  ;  Cherries 
and  Raspberries  are  very  poor.  J.  Wallis,  Kecle  Hall 
Gardens,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 


Warwickshire. — From  the  promising  appearance 
of  the  trees  in  early  spring  we  anticipated  an 
extraordinary  fruit  (year,  but  our  hopes  were 
again  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  cold 
weather  in  the  early  part  of  May,  and  less 
or  more  up  to  June  15,  when  we  had  3°  of  frost, 
settled  the  bloom  or  embryo  fruits  on  many  trees  and 
bushes.  The  very  late  flowering  Apple,  Court  Pendu 
Plat,  which  we  thought  had  passed  safely  through, 
was  caught  by  the  June  frOBt,  with  the  result  that 
the  trees  are  almost  fruitless.  Apricots  are  thin,  but 
the  fruit  now  maturing  will  be  very  good.  Plums, 
after  throwing  a  profusion  of  blossom,  are  perhaps 
the  most  disappointing  of  all.  Apples  are  but  a 
partial  crop,  but  on  a  few  trees  planted  in  1889  there 
are  a  few  redeeming  points  ;  these  are  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Kerry  Pippin,  Ribstou  Pippin,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Keswick  Codlin,  Schoolmaster,  Cellini, 
Dutch  Mignonne,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Northern  Spy, 
Small's  Admirable,  Prince  Albert,  and  Lemon  Pippin. 
Pears  are  much  less  satisfactory,  and  although  there 
are  a  few  swelling  off,  they  are  not  good  enough  to 
call  for  any  special  note.  Dessert  Cherries  have  been 
very  good,  but  much  affected  by  black-fly.  Our 
altitude  is  250  feet  above  sea  level.  Soil,  a  heilthy 
brown  loam  on  the  red  clay  formation  of  the  district. 
W.  Miller,  Coombc  Abbey,  Coventry. 
(To  be  continued.) 


SOME  DEVONSHIRE  GARDENS. 

Hamslade  House.  —  Some  excellent  blooms  of 
Romneya  Coulteri  and  other  rather  rare  herbaceous 
plants  were  recently  Bhown  at  the  Bampton  Horti- 
cultural Society  by  Mr.  James,  gr.  to  —  Macalister, 
Esq.,  Hamslade  House.  These  were  not  in  the 
competitive  classes,  but  were  specially  commended, 
and  much  admired.  Ascertaining  the  plants  whence 
they  were  cut  were  within  a  reasonable  distance, 
I  made  a  journey  on  the  following  day,  and  was 
well  rewarded  for  my  journey.  I  was  taken  over 
the  whole  of  a  delightful  garden  by  the  proprietor 
and  his  wife,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many 
choice  plants  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Alpines 
and  herbaceous  plants  are  largely  grown,  and  as 
the  ground  is  of  an  uneven  character,  it  lends  itself 
readily  to  the  formation  of  beds,  rockeries,  snug 
nooks,  and  spots  just  suitable  to  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants. 

The  plants  of  Romneya  at  Hamslade  are  bo  placed 
that  they  are  protected  from  cutting  winds,  and  tho 
soil  is  light  and  porous.  One  plant  is  6  feet  9  inches 
in  height,  6  feet  through,  and  has  over  thirty  leading 
shoots,  with  over  200  flower-buds  yet  to  open.  In 
one  year  180  blooms  expanded,  last  year  300,  and 
this  year  the  latter  number  will  probably  be  ex- 
ceeded. I  had  never  seen  such  a  plant,  nor  imagined 
it  could  be  grown  so  strong,  and  flower  in  such  an 
abundant  manner.  Here  it  was  in  health  and  vigour, 
like  a  rampant-growing  Delphinium.  The  lovely 
white  satiny  petals  fully  expanded,  and  tuft  of 
yellow  stamens,  stamp  this  as  a  flower  of  uncommon 
excellence  ;  andsinceitcan  be  grown  so  well  in  favour- 
able spots,  I  trust  others  will  Becure  a  plant,  andgrow 
it  as  successfully. 

Another  plant  in  a  border  close  by  was  Eremurus 
robustus,  now  gone  out  of  flower.  The  plant  had  been 
very  fine,  as  was  apparent  by  the  remains  of  the 
six  ilower  spikes,  seven  feet  high,  bearing  round  seed 
vessels.  Close  by  was  Scabiosa  caucasica,  covered 
with  its  pale  blue  flowers,  whilst  the  Phlox  and 
Delphiniums  were  robust  and  floriferous  to  an  un- 
usual degree.  A  large  number  of  varieties  of  S  weet  Pea 
were  also  in  flower,  and  as  each  is  kept  separate  the 
distinctness  and  purity  of  colour  is  retained.  In  the 
greenhouse  were  fine  plants  of  show  and  zonal  Pelargo- 
nium, furnished  with  very  fine  flower  trusses.  Stand- 
ing among  these  were  several  plants  of  the  rare  African 
daisy,  Gerbera  Jamesoni.  The  flowers  of  this  plant 
were  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  March  9, 
1897.  This  year  it  is  flowering  very  freely  again,  and 
will  continue  to  produce  llowers  till  later  in  the 
season.  I  send  a  bloom  for  your  inspection.  The 
long  flower  stalk  and  singular  star-shape  flower  of  a 
deep  red,  stand  well  above  other  plants.   Cypripedium 
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Bpeetabile  and  Calceolus  in  the  rockwork  were  very 
strong,  and  had  recently  gone  out  of  flower,  and  some 
two  months  earlier,  when  the  Alpines  and  rock  plants 
were  blooming,  this  part  of  the  ground  must  have 
been  very  attractive.  I  was  greatly  interested  in 
what  I  saw,  for  the  lady  had  every  plant's  name  im- 
mediately at  hand,  and  some  incident  in  many  cases 
connected  with  its  acquisition  and  earlier  attempts  at 
successful  culture. 

MlRAMAR,  ExMOUTH,  THE  SEAT  OF  J.  GORDON,  ESQ., 
Is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  sea-coast  on  high 
rising  ground,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  number  of 
recently-erected  villas,  which  add  much  to  the 
importance  of  this  pleasant  sea-side  town,  many  of 
the  houses  being  in  the  occupation  of  business  nun 
who  journey  backward  and  forward  to  Exeter,  finding 
in  these  pleasant  scenes  a  great  relief  from  the 
dust,  bustle,  and  oppressiveness  of  days  spent  in  the 
city.  From  this  spot  the  English  Channel  is  in  full 
sight,  and  the  sea  views  obtained  on  the  south  Devon 
coast  are  often  uncommonly  beautiful.  The  mildness 
of  this  spot  during  the  winter  is  such  that  many 
tender  things  will  remain  out  in  the  beds,  and  suffer 
no  harm  whatever.  I  saw  a  few  days  ago  on  the 
lawn  a  grand  plant  of  Phormium  tenax  that  had  stood 
a  number  of  winters  unprotected.  This  was  now  in 
flower,  and  had  produced  twelve  Bpikes  some  8  feet 
in  height,  flowers  of  singular  form  and  colour,  each 
being  perfectly  developed.  Standing  apart  from 
all  other  plants,  this  had  a  quaint  yet  singularly 
interesting  appearance. 

In  a  border  close  by,  a  grand  mass  of  bedding 
Pelargonium  was  in  full  bloom.  These  were  planted 
some  fourteen  months  ago,  had  remained  unpro- 
tect  d  all  the  winter,  and  were  literally  a  dense 
mass  of  bloom.  The  same  may  b  ■  said  of  some 
Verbenas ;  so  early  to  see  large  spaces  of  border 
covered  with  the  rosy-pink,  purple,  or  crimson  colour 
of  these  was  a  pleasure.  Lilium  lancifolium  album 
in  the  Rhododendron  beds  were  well  advanced,  and 
would  shortly  be  in  flower. 

In  the  conservatory  adjoining  the  mansion,  among 
other  useful  things  were  two  immense  plants  of 
Doryanthes  Palmeii,  and  at  one  end  a  large  portion 
of  the  space  was  covered  with  the  old  Pelargonium, 
Rollieson's  Purple  Unique.  This  had  not  come  under 
my  notice  for  many  years  ;  once  again  to  see  its  pale 
purple  clusters  brought  up  memories  of  a  firm  now 
no  more. 

In  the  kitchen  garden,  which,  however,  is  not  large,  a 
capital  lot  of  oordon  fruit  trees  were  well  laden  with 
fruit,  a  number  on  an  archway  being  thinned  just  at 
the  time  of  my  visit.  Capital  pyramid  Apple  and 
Pear-trees  were  in  mOBt  oases  bearing  good  crops, 
Thompson's,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  Van  Mons. 
Leon  le  Clerc,  among  Pears,  being  especially  good. 

In  the  several  glasshouses  were  good  plants  of 
Cttleya  gigas,  one  with  ten  flowers,  others  with 
but  one  or  two  lets;  some  well  -  flowered  Cattleya 
Warned,  C.  Mossia;,  and  others  ;  Lselia  purpurata, 
the  pure  white  S.  and  P.  form  ;  L.  tenebrosa,  a 
variety  of  deep  colour  ;  Cypripediums  in  variety  ; 
and  well  above  many  others  was  the  old  but  beautiful 
Oncidium  flexuosum.  Among  Ferns,  Mr.  Ide,  the 
gardener,  has  some  excellent  specimen  Adiantums  ; 
and  a  plant  of  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla  measures 
just  6  feet  through. 

PaBfeing  out  of  these  grounds,  I  was  arrested  by  a 
fine  specimen  of  Benthamia  fragifera  full  of  flower, 
an  object  seldom  seen,  yet  most  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive. The  absence  of  rain,  however,  is  already 
causing  many  plants  to  show  signs  of  giving  up. 
Some  good  showers  will  give  a  fresh  face  to  every- 
thing, and  carry  flowers  and  plants  well  through  the 
season. 

Standard  Peach  Trees. 

One  is  so  accustomed  to  see  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
grown  wheie  support  can  be  given  to  every  branch 
and  Bhoot,  either  by  fastening  to  walls  by  nails,  or  by 
tying  on  to  wired  walls  and  trellises,  or  as  espaliers 
in  the  centre  of  fruit-houses,  that  the  thought  of 
growing  them  as  standard  trees  seldom  enters  into 
the  mind,  and  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them  growing 
bo  ot ill  lets  of'en  presents  itself.     On"  sue1-,  however, 


came  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  for  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Exeter,  I  was  induced  by  a  gentleman 
knowing  the  district  well  to  visit  the  gardens  of  the 
late  Dr.  Woodman,  now  in  the  occupation  of  F.  R. 
Hearn,  Esq.  As  this  garden  had  been  connected 
with  the  previous  occupiers,  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince 
&  Co.,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  than  that 
every  part  of  the  garden  was  in  excellent  keeping. 

Standard  and  pyramid  fruit-trees  were  numerous, 
and  bearing  good  crops  of  fruit.  Among  the  Apples 
I  noticed  a  fine  tree  of  Cornish  Gtlliflower,  full  of 
fruit.  Some  in  this  district  contend  that  this  Apple 
cannot  be  depended  upon  tor  fruiting  if  the  spur 
system  of  pruning  is  adopted  ;  true,  there  are  those 
who  merely  thin  this  tree,  and  leave  the  lengthened 
shoots,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  fruiting-buds 
mostly  appear.  In  the  case  of  the  tree  in  question, 
the  gardener,  Mr.  G.  Hanning,  prunes  rather  severely, 
and  secures  the  shoots  on  short  spurs  ;  there  are  at 
present  such  clusters  of  young  fruit  that  it  is  evident, 
in  this  case  at  least,  the  right  method  is  adopted. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Ribston  Pippin,  full  of 
fruit,  and  the  trees  remarkably  free  from  cancerous 
growths. 

Just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Peach-house  I  noticed 
a  large  plant  of  Aralia  Sieboldi  variegata,  full  of 
vigour,  the  variegation  being  very  marked.  This 
plant  had  stood  in  its  position  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  has  had  no  protection  at  all  during  the 
winter-time.  It  certainly  had  stood  all  kinds  of 
weather  well,  and  is  now  as  healthy  as  it  is 
possible  to  be.  We  then  passed  into  the  Peach- 
house,  and  truly  a  remarkable  sight  presented  itself. 
The  house  is  about  60  feet  in  length,  and  14  feet  in 
breadth,  and  the  same  in  height.  A  number  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  grown  on  the  back  wall, 
and  a  row  of  Tomatos  on  the  front  of  the  house  on  a 
low  stage.  The  Peach-trees,  of  which  I  think  there 
are  ten,  were  originally,  some  twenty  yeais  ago,  I 
should  suppose,  grown  in  pots,  and  stood  on  the 
middle-bed,  fastened  to  pillars  in  the  centre  of  the 
house.  Through  the  changes  of  occupancy  and  other 
causes,  these  have  remained  in  their  places,  the  roots 
workiug  through  the  pots.  Afterwards,  these  were 
broken,  and  soil  put  around  them,  into  which  the 
roots  quickly  entered.  The  original  pyramidal  form 
was  soon  lost  ;  and  now  veritable  trees,  just 
14  feet  in  height,  with  branches  wide  spread, 
so  that  as  one  passes  through  the  house,  a  fair 
amount  of  stooping  must  be  exercised,  otherwise, 
one's  head  will  come  in  contact  with  branches 
literally  laden  with  fruit.  There  are  now  on  these 
trees  hundreds  of  fine  fruit,  and  if  not  quite  bo  dark 
on  the  outer  skin  as  those  grown  on  front  trellises, 
where,  by  the  pushing  aside  of  the  leaves,  and  conse- 
quent exposure  to  sunlight,  a  deep  rosy  tint  is  spread 
over  the  uppermost  side,  still,  on  these  trees  the 
fruit  is  of  capital  size  and  excellent  flavour,  those  on 
the  higher  branches  at  least  as  good  in  colour  ae  the 
most  exacting  could  desire.  Dymond  was  just 
finished  ;  of  Royal  George,  two  or  three  trees  were 
so  laden  that  the  branches  were  suspended  with  thick 
cord  from  the  roof,  or  the  weight  would  break  them 
off.  Early  Alfred,  as  full  as  any  ;  whilst  that  deli- 
cious though  seldom  seen  variety  Sulhamstead  was  as 
densely  covered  as  any.  Truly,  a  lot  of  which  one 
might  be  proud,  and  ere  I  left  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
congratulating  the  proprietor  on  his  success,  and  trust 
it  may  be  the  Bame  for  many  years  to  come.    W.  Swan. 


Market  Gardening. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 
(Continued  from  p.  90.) 
Ai'PI.k-tree  Planting. — Having  fixed  on  a  site 
we  may  now  proceed  to  plant  it.  Here  a  caution 
is  most  necessary,  many  good  trees  are  ruined  by 
careless  and  deep  planting  ;  many  growers  to  save 
trouble  and  expense  in  staking,  &c,  bury  their 
trees,  this  more  than  anything  induces  rank 
growth,  and  as  a  consequence  unripe  and  barren 
wood.  I  would  rather  Bee  the  fork  of  the  roots 
where  it  joins  the  bole  left  above  the  Burface  than 
buried.      Indeed,    in    wet    cold    soils   I   universally 


advise  the  surface -Boil  to  bs  gently  forked  up,  and 
the  roots  of  the  young  tree  to  be  spread  upon  this, 
previously  forming  a  small  mound,  like  a  mole-hill,  and 
then  add  little  by  little  some  good  fresh  soil,  with  which 
a  little  well  dec  lyed  manure  has  been  incorporated,  to 
be  heaped  up  over  the  roots  until  efficiently  covered, 
giving  the  tree  a  gentle  shake  so  as  to  settle  the  earth 
around  and  among  the  fibres.  Then  all  may  be  gently 
trod  up,  but  do  not  prune  at  first  planting,  except  to 
remove  any  broken  or  bruised  shoots.  Stake  at  once 
bo  that  the  tree  be  not  injured  by  the  winds  of  winter, 
for  planting  should  be  done  early  in  November,  even 
if  the  foliage  has  not  all  been  dropped,  as  planting 
a  tree  then  you  may  tell  it  to  grow,  but  later  you 
must  ask  it  —as  the  old  saying  goes.  The  stake 
Bhould  not  be  inserted  nearer  than  a  foot  from  the 
base  of  the  tree,  and  should  be  so  placed  that  it  forms 
an  acute  angle  with  the  stem.  But  the  above  is  an  ex- 
ceptional thing,  as  a  rule  young  trees  want  planting. 
To  prepare  for  this,  remove  all  coarse  tap-roots ;  and 
any  that  have  been  injured  by  lifting  at  the  nursery, 
should  be  taken  cleanly  off  by  a  sharp  knife.  Now 
dig  the  hole,  taking  care  that  it  is  quite  large  enough 
to  contain  the  roots  without  cramping  them.  I 
have  found  it  an  advantage  to  form  a  little  mound  of 
soil  in  tho  centre  of  the  hole,  to  occupy  the  fork  of 
the  roots,  and  so  allow  the  small  fibres  to  float  evenly 
rjund,  and  occupy  the  space  allotted. 

Now  add  some  of  the  finer  soil,  and  with  a  stick 
work  it  well  among  the  roots,  adding  a  little  at  a 
time,  and  when  the  roots  are  covered,  just  gently 
shake  the  tree,  before  finally  treading  up,  that  the 
spaces  not  filled  with  soil  may  be  so  occupied  ;  then 
mix  some  well  decayed  manure  with  the  remaining 
soil,  fill  all  in,  and  then  gently  tread  up.  Finally 
B'ake  and  tie,  using  two  stakes  if  the  situation  be  at 
all  exposed  to  strong  winds.  After  this  Utile  more  is 
needed  but  just  to  keep  an  eye  on  th«  young  planta- 
tion, to  see  that  the  wind  has  not  shifted  the  stakes, 
or  shaken  the  ties  loose.  Note,  I  do  not  advise  any 
swathing  material  to  prevent  rubbing,  as  this  so  often 
harbours  injurious  insects,  or  their  eggs,  but  use 
three-ply  jute  tar-oord,  which  is  soft  and  yielding, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  Btrong  and  effectual. 

Remember  that  starting  well  and  fair  ensures  half 
the  victory  in  most  cases.  Distance  from  tree  to  tree 
must  vary  with  the  kind  cultivated,  but  for  standard 
Apples  on  grass  20  to  21  ft.  apart  is  ample,  taking  about 
ninety  trees  to  the  ac  e,  while  the  intermediate  space 
can  be  occupied  for  a  time  with  bush-fruits,  cr  Straw- 
berries, removing  these  is  your  trees  get  large  enough 
to  fully  occupy  the  allotted  space,  but  whatever  the 
undercrop  taken,  use  great  care  not  to  approach  tho 
permanent  trees  too  closely,  or  to  cultivate  too  deeply. 
Never  prune  when  planting,  but  leave  the  tree  as  it 
comes  from  the  nursery,  merely  taking  off  cleanly 
any  broken  or  bruised  shoot  at  the  time  the  roots 
are  attended  to.  And  if  you  wish  to  make  a  finished 
and  tightly  job,  do  not  attempt  a  mixed  orchard, 
that  is,  if  possible,  plant  a  complete  row  of  one  kind, 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  habit  and 
growth  of  various  trees  differ  quite  as  do  the  Bhape 
and  colour  of  the  fruit.  By  no  means  act  as  did  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  road-surveyor,  who  being  desirous 
to  plant  all  his  trees  to  one  dead  level,  placed  some  on 
the  surface,  and  buried  others  some  feet  below  the 
ground-line  I 

Trees  have  their  individuality,  like  human  beings, 
some  growing  erect  and  compact  as  the  Kerry  Pippin 
and  Worcester  PearmaiD,  while^others  are  pendulous 
and  spreading — instance,  Cellini  Pippin  and  Yellow 
Ingestrie,  called  by  Londoners  Golden  Pippin. 
Again,  some  trees  are  vigorous,  others  of  slow  growth  ; 
this  I  have  found  determined  by  their  early  and  free 
cropping  habit,  which  tends  to  arrest  growth.  Finally, 
a  characteristic  of  some  kinds  is  to  produce  most  of 
their  fruit  on  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  whioh 
case  a  merely  moderate  wind,  when  they  are  matu- 
ring, threshes  them  down,  or  so  bruises  them  that 
they  are  not  fit  to  market,  Lord  Suffield  and  New 
Hawthorden  being  two  among  many  that  occur  to 
me  ;  while  others  make  most  of  their  fruitiug-spuis 
along  the  sides  of  the  main  branches,  as  does  the 
grand  new  kind  which  came  to  us  from  the  Anti- 
podes—"  Bismarck."  In  this  case  the  fruit  is  very 
much  protected  from  wind,  and  a'so  much   Bhadod, 
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which  must  not  be  forgotten  in  pruning1,  and  will  be 
taken  under  that  head. 

The  following  year — March  to  April — the  young 
trees  may  be  pruned-back  ;  one  golden  rule  for  this 
is,  endeavour  to  form  your  tree,  whether  a  standard 
or  a  dwarf,  with  an  open  and  cup-like  head,  as  this 
ensures  a  maximum  of  sunlight  finding  its  way  into 
it,  and  so  gives  you  good  ripe  wood,  a  most 
important  factor  in  successful  fruit-culture.  Take 
off  the  young  shoots  of  your  tree,  therefore,  so 
that  you  secure  an  outside  bud,  just  above  the  cut, 
and  remove  altogether  any  thin  weakly  wood, 
or    any  shoots  that  have  a  tendency  to  occupy  the 


to  be  laid  down  with  safety.  The  chief  thing  is  to 
endeavour  to  form  your  tree  before  you  let  it  fruit, 
or  this  important  result  may  be  retarded,  or  even  in 
some  cases  altogether  delayed,  and  your  trees  become 
prematurely  old  and  stunted,  this  being  too  fre- 
quently the  case  with  early-fruiting  kinds,  such  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Worcester  Pearmain,  both  the 
Hawthorndens,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  which  are  so  precocious  that  they  may  often 
be  seen  fruiting  in  the  nurseries  on  2-yr.,  or  in  rare 
cases,  l-yr.-old  wood  from  graft  or  bud. 

Before  giving  a  list  of  the  sorts  I  advise  to  plant, 
let  me  say  a  few  words  about  marketing.     In  Kent 


FlG.    31.—  HIlTKAbTKUM    V1TTA1UM:    COLOUR  OF   THE    FLOWERS    WHITE, 
WITH    A   RED  STRIPE   ON   THE   SEGMENTS. 


centre  of  the  tree.  After  this  but  little  more 
kaife-work  will  be  needed,  but  the  trees  must 
b)  overlooked  from  time  to  time  to  S'je  that  the 
branches  are  free,  and  not  crossing  or  rubbing 
a^iin&t  others,  as  this  will  surely  induce  canker  and 
other  ills  that  are  fatal.  The  second  year,  if  all  has 
gone  well,  the  number  of  shoots  to  shorten  or  remove 
will  be  more  than  doub'ed  ;  but  these  may  have 
more  buds  lefr,  say,  from  five  to  seven,  according  to 
the  vigour  of  the  sort  operated  on,  retainiog  an  out- 
side bud  as  before.  I  am  not  a  great  advocate  for 
much  pruning  of  orchard  standards,  and  therefore 
say,  after  this  leave  Dame  Nature  to  do  the  rest. 
MaDy  may  demur  at  the  waste  of  time  and  labour, 
but  let  the  fruit-grower  make  bis  own  decision 
as  to   this,    as   I   fear   there   is   no    invariable   rule 


and  Susser,  wl  ere  the  Hop  oasts  afford  a  ready-made 
and  convenient  storage,  it  no  doubt  pays  best,  espe- 
cially in  certain  seasons,  to  store  and  wait  for  a 
favourable  market ;  nevertheless,  as  a  rule,  it  will 
answer  to  gather  the  fruit,  just  as  it  approaches 
maturity,  and  to  at  once  pack  it  and  consign  it  to 
your  salesman ;  or  even  a  better  plan  is  to  sell  your 
fruit  on  the  trees  (which  U  the  rule  in  Kent)  to  a 
fruit-deiler,  either  by  auction  or  privately,  and  so 
let  him  bear  the  expense  of  providing  baskets, 
gathering,  and  marketing  the  fruit.  The  draw- 
back to  this  is,  there  are  unscrupulous  buyers  to 
whom  you  may  sing  in  vaiD,  "  Dealer,  spare  that 
tree,"  for  in  their  hurry  to  get  off  the  fruit  many 
will  break  and  bruise  the  branches  of  your  trees 
without   compunction,   thereby   providing    the   con- 


ditions requisite  to  induoe  the  insidious  disease 
oommonly  called  canker,  as  well  as  giving  lodgment 
for  another  Apple-tree  pest,  the  American  ■  blight 
(Aphis  lanigera).  Therefore  do  not  hand  over  your 
first  two  or  three  crops  at  any  rate  to  their  tender 
mercies,  but  let  your  own  men,  or  women  (for  this 
work  is  well  done  by  the  latter),  carefully  gather  the 
fruit.  Experience. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HIPPEASTRUM  VITTATUM. 

Our  illustration  of  this  plant — otherwise,  Amaryl- 
lis vittata — fig.  31,  was  prepared  from  a  photograph, 
obligingly  sent  us  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Gray,  head-gardener 
at  Hempland,  Lowestoft,  Suffolk.  It  is  the  best  and 
most  fioriferous  of  the  old  species  grown  in  gardens, 
very  sweet,  and  by  far  better  for  decorative  purposes 
than  the  expensive  few-flowered  new  varieties.  The 
flowers  are  white,  with  a  red  band  on  each  segment. 
The  sender  tells  us  that  the  plant  has  (lowered  as  pro- 
fusely as  is  seen  in  the  picture  for  several  years  past, 
and  it  has  remained  undisturbed  in  its  10-inch  pot  for 
some  years.  There  are  four  flowering-bulbs,  seven 
scapes,  and  thirty-eight  flowers.  The  species  is  figured 
and  described  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  129. 


LATE 


STRAWBERRIES 

MAIDSTONE. 


AT 


In  continuation  of  my  former  noten  (see  p.  53),  I  pro- 
ceed to  report  on  the  later  kinds  of  Strawberries  grown 
here  ;  and  my  remarks  on  Eleanor  and  Elton  Pino 
being  moBt  reliable  have  proved  correct.  Some  three 
weeks  of  hot,  drying  weather  has  tried  the  beds  very 
much,  and  those  varieties  which  can  endure  such  a 
trial  are  especially  valuable.  Elton  is  rather  sharp 
in  flavour,  but  its  bright  colour  and  grand  crop  make 
it  valuable,  and  sugar  is  cheap  ;  while,  being  red  all 
through,  it  is  a  grand  fruit  for  bottling  or  making 
jam.  Eleanor  produces  a  profusion  of  large,  band- 
some  fruit,  and  though  acid,  is  very  pleasant  with 
sugar.  Both  these  do  beBt  on  rather  heavy  soil?, 
and  special  pains  should  be  given  to  these  and  all 
late  varieties  of  Strawberries,  by  an  extra  heavy 
mulching  and  copious  applications  of  water,  with 
some  fertiliser  added,  before  the  fruit  swells  finally. 
This  extra  care  will  then  secure  some  handsome  fruit 
at  a  time  when  the  hot  weather  makes  it  doubly 
acceptable. 

Aberdeen  Favourite  is  a  coarse,  bright-looking  fri.it, 
of  use  where  quantity  is  desired  for  cooking  or 
making  ices,  it  being  a  free  bearer.  New  Dumbar- 
ton Ca6tle  has  proved  a  splendid  mid-season  fruit,  of 
excellent  flavour,  and  being  a  round  berry,  it  ripons 
well,  and  is  an  admirable  variety.  Waterloo  is  giving 
a  few  large  fruits,  but  is  never  a  heavy  bearer  here, 
but  its  blackish  fruits  are  handsome  ;  still,  I  do  not 
think  that  when  the  newer  kinds  raised  from  it  are 
plentiful,  we  shall  require  to  grow  it.  Late6t-of- 
All  has  been  very  good  ;  indeed,  its  only  defect  is 
the  green  point,  which  takes  so  long  to  ripen 
that  the  berry  loses  flavour.  Under  a  cool 
wall,  where  it  can  be  netted,  it  is  of  better 
quality  than  where  fully  exposed  ;  it,  however, 
requires  high  culture.  It  is  a  pity  that  its  name  is 
Latest,  as  it  misleads  buyers,  there  being  several 
later.  CounteBS  has  done  very  well,  and  holds  out 
yet.  Veitch's  Perfection  has  given  a  few  highly- 
flavoured  fruits,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
Carmichael's  crosses  will  supersede  it,  as  they,  under 
the  Bame  treatment,  are  two  or  three  times  as 
vigorous  and  of  equally  fine  flavour,  enormous 
croppers,  and  much  larger,  even  when  no  special 
care  or  manure  has  been  granted  them.  Newton 
Seedling  deserves  the  Award  of  Merit  it  received. 
Although  the  flavour  is  not  first  class,  its  crop  and 
late  bearing  make  it  a  desirable  sort  ;  even  in  light 
land  the  plants  are  2  feet  across.  Frogmore  Late 
and  Filbert  Pine  are  for  flavour  indispensable,  but  the 
latter  requires  less  care  in  colture.  Walluff  is  pro- 
mising as  a  half  late  kind,  but  it  would  only  le 
appreciated  by  those  that  like  a  fruit  with  some 
acidity. 

A  word  now  as  to  Mr.   Carmichael's  crosses.     Al- 
though the  raiser  dees  no*  consider  W.CarmicbaelwcrtU 
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keeping,  with  me  it  is  a  remarkable  bearer,  of  intense, 
full  hautbois  flavour,  and  on  a  poor  piece  of  land  the 
fruit  is  of  fair  size  and,  I  think,  far  better  than 
Filbert  Pine  :  but  it  will  be  further  tried.  The 
fruit,  of  orange-red  colour,  is  produced  on  long 
trusses.  In  Queen  of  Denmark  we  have  a  grand 
addition  ;  the  habit  is  close  and  vigorous,  and  it 
crops  enormously  and  successively.  Its  fruit  is  small 
to  middle  size,  black,  with  brown  seeds,  and  its 
appearance  does  not  recommend  it  ;  but  culture  will 
make  it  pay,  and  next  year  we  hope  for  larger  fruit. 
Its  flavour  is  exquisite,  and  Veitch's  Perfection  will, 
I  believe,  take  second  place  by  comparison. 
Britannia  (Carmichael)  is  more  nearly  like  Waterloo, 
but  a  better  grower,  fine  in  flavour,  and  a  free  cropper. 
This  was  alBo  on  poor  land.  I  think  that  with  cul- 
tivationthis  variety  will  take  a  front  place  as  a  very  late 
beaier.  These  three  novelties  are  not  jet  in  com- 
merce, but  Mr.  Carmichael  kindly  sent  me  trials  ;  his 
R  cbard  Gilbert,  as  Bhown  at  the  lloyal  Horticultural 
Society,  was  very  large,  but  I  and  others  considered  it 
to  be  a  reversion  to  Competitor,  which  has  been  dis- 
carded as  too  soft  and  flavourless  for  culture.  George 
Bunyard. 


Florists'  Flowers. 


CARNATION  ISINGLASS. 
This  is  the  very  fine  rich,  deep  scarlet  variety  for 
which  Mr.  Salter,  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood's  gardener  at 
Reigate,  so  readily  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  July  26.  Being  in  the  neighbourhood 
on  the  30th  ult.,  I  called  in  at  Woodhatch  to  tee  the 
variety  at  home.  I  found  it  better  in  pots  under 
glass  in  very  brilliant  foim,  and  by  scores  planted  out 
in  beds  in  the  garden.  Those  who  eventually  obtain 
plants  may  be  assured  that  they  will  get  a  very 
sturdy,  robust  variety  of  first-class  border  habit, 
giving  plenty  of  grass  as  well  as  bloom.  Ineloors,  the 
average  height  is  2  feet  ;  outdoors,  about  20  inches. 
The  flowers  are  exceptionally  large  for  a  variety  that 
does  not  burst  its  calyx,  and  has  such  fine  broad 
petals  and  form.  Without  doubt,  amidst  the  shoal 
of  novelties  that  is  constantly  cropping  up,  for  seed- 
ling Carnations  are  now  produced  annually  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  though  few  may  be  the  first- 
rate  ones,  this  brilliant  scarlet  is  one  of  the  very 
finest.  That  it  will  be  in  great  demand  for  market 
culture  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  well  worthy  of 
a  more  fitting  name.  I  learn  that  the  stock,  which 
will  be  a  considerable  one,  if  time  can  be  spared  to 
get  all  layered,  will  be  divided  between  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  G.  Bunyarel  &  Co. 
There  is  both  indoors  and  out  at  Wooelhatch  a  fine 
collection  of  named  Carnations,  amongst  which  the 
Yellow  Germania  is  prominent,  and  still  seems  to  be 
the  very  best  of  its  colour.  The  soil  is  here  naturally 
sandy,  and  Carnations  seem  to  like  it.  In  another 
garden  near,  there  are  hundreds  of  plants  flowering 
profusely,  and  the  borough  of  Reigate  now  has  its 
Carnation  Society  and  annual  exhibition.  A.  D. 


American  Notes. 


THE  ASPARAGUS  RUST. 
Asparagus  has  not  been  subject  to  serious  fungous 
diseases  in  this  country  until  within  the  last  two 
two  jears.  In  September,  1896,  however,  Dr.  B.  D. 
Halsted,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  sent 
out  a  circular  calling  attention  to  a  serious  outbreak 
of  the  Asparagus-rust  in  his  State.  This  was  found 
to  be  caused  by  a  fungus,  Puceinia  asparagi,  described 
by  De  Candollein  1805,  and  said  to  be  quite  common 
in  certain  parts  of  Europe.  It  had  not  been  found 
in  America  previous  to  1896  except  in  one  case, 
and  that  was  in  California  ;  or  at  least,  if  it  bad  been 
found,  no  record  was  made  of  tho  fact.  Since  Dr. 
Halsted's  circular  was  issued,  the  disease  has  been 
recorded  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Maryland, 
and  Rhode  Island  ;  and  I  may  add  hero  that  I  col- 
lected it  in  Vermont  about  a  year  ago.  I  found  it 
the  first  time  I  looked  for  it, and  doubtless  the  fungus 
is  now  quite  widely  distributed  in  America. 


This  rust  seems  to  be  a  serious  disease,  causing  very 
considerable  damage,  especially  in  the  large  Aspa- 
ragus-growing neighbourhoods  about  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Some  growers  are  so  much  alarmed 
as  to  fear  they  will  have  to  give  up  Asparagus  culture. 
But  so  much  concern  is  doubtless  unwarranted.  After 
growers  have  learned  how  to  treat  this  disease,  as 
they  have  learned  how  to  combat  others,  it  will  not 
make  much  difference  in  the  regular  garden  opera- 
tions. Extensive  spraying  experiments  with  Bor- 
deaux Mixture  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  amount  of  rust  about  one 
quarter.  Dr.  Halsted  also  reports  the  discovery  of 
two  natural  enemies  of  the  rust-fungus,  namely,  Dar- 
luca  filum,  Cast.,  and  Tubercularia  persicina,  Ditt., 
both  of  which  he  thinks  will  assist  materially  in 
checking  the  progress  of  the  rust.   F.  A.  Waugh. 


The   Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Teevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Loslias. — The  plants  of  Lfelia  autumnalis,  albida, 
Gouldiana,  and  furfuracea  should  be  encouraged  to 
grow  and  to  complete  their  growth  quickly,  and  then 
be  removed  to  a  comparatively  tlry,  cool  and  well- 
ventilated  glass-house  ;  or,  failing  that,  to  a  light 
position  near  to  the  glass  in  the  Odontoglossum- 
house.  WTitb  proper  attention  as  to  affording  water, 
&c,  the  platts  will  make  a  large  quantity  of  roots. 
These  growing  Lajlias  require  water,  heat  and  mois- 
ture to  be  gradually  increased,  and  as  they  delight  in 
sunheat  this  should  be  afforded  abundantly,  providing 
the  house  be  well  ventilated  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
when  the  blinds  are  removed  early  in  the  afternoon 
the  foliage  should  be  well  wetted  with  the  syringe. 
Under  such  treatment  the  plants  make  stronger 
growths  than  when  grown  in  a  close  atmosphere  iu  a 
shady  house.  Shade  is  necessary  only  during  the 
hottest  hours. 

L.  ma'alis  is  a  beautiful  species  belonging  to  this 
section,  and  one  that  is  found  difficult  to  manage  by 
some  cultivators.  Coming  as  it  does  from  a  greater 
elevation  than  the  preceding  varieties,  it  demands  a 
lower  degree  of  heat,  anel  the  intermediate  house  is 
the  most  suitable  place  for  it  whilst  growth  is  being 
made,  and  the  cool  hmse  when  at  rest,  but  it  should 
be  exposed  to  as  much  sunlight  as  is  practicable  at  all 
times. 

Dendrobiums. — Attention  is  now  required  by  the 
deciduouB  and  half-deciduous  species,  as  the  time  is 
now  approaching  when  many  of  them  will  finish 
their  growth.  It  is  often  from  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  the  plants  at  this  time  that 
failure  to  bloom  the  plants  satisfactorily  is  due  ;  and 
where  many  Dendrobiums  are  cultivated,  it  never 
happens  that  all  of  them  at  the  same  date  have 
finished  their  growth  for  the  season.  Hence  the 
need  of  selecting  those  that  have  elone  so  from  the 
rest.  This  will  be  known  by  the  end-leaf  at  the  top 
of  the  pseudo-bulb  or  stem  having  expanded  ;  and 
these  should  be  placed  in  a  side  of  the  house  where 
plenty  of  light  and  air  can  be  admitted,  less  moisture 
being  afforded  them.  The  blinds  should  be  drawn 
down  merely  as  a  protection  during  the  sunshine  in 
the  middle  hours  of  the  day,  being  drawn  up  by  2  p.m. 
In  very  changeable  weather  there  is  no  necessity  to 
shade  the  plants  at  every  burst  of  sunshine,  as  they 
will  stand  a  considerable  amount  of  sunlight  at  this 
period  without  suffering.  The  plants  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  very  dry  at  this  stage,  or  a  check 
will  be  given  that  may  cause  a  renewal  of  growth, 
instead  of  but  one  annually ;  therefore,  in  order  to 
keep  the  plants  in  vigour,  the  drying-off  must  be 
very  gradual.  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  a  Bpecies 
that  is  very  liable  to  make  a  second  growth  imme- 
diately the  new  bulbs  are  made,  must  be  rested  all 
the  same  till  the  flowers  fade.  After  having  under- 
gone seven  to  ten  days'  treatment  in  the  warm  bouse, 
the  plants  will  have  become  inured  to  direct  sun- 
light, and  the  new  bulbs  become  fully  developed,  and 
they  may  then  be  removeel  to  a  cooler  and  drier 
house,  or  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  or  a  vinery  from 
which  the  GrapeB  are  cut ;  placing  them  where  they 
will  have  plenty  of  sunshine,  and  taking  care  that 
cold  draughts  do  not  reach  them.  Here  much 
judgment  will  bo  required  in  affording  water,  as  from 
being  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  and  a  drier  air,  tho  sur- 
face of  the  compost  becomes  dry  quickly,  but  below  it 
is  still  moist,  and  if  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  kept 


in  a  saturated  compost,  premature  decay  will  set  io. 
It  is  prudent,  therefore,  to  err  on  the  side  of  dryness 
rather  than  the  reverse.  I  examine  the  plant*  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  and  as  soon  as  signs  of 
shrivelling  are  observed  in  a  plant,  a  copious  water- 
ing is  afforded.  In  the  autumn  a  plant,  as  a  rule,  will 
need  water  about  once  a  week.  The  following  varieties 
are  now  finishing  their  growth  for  the  year  : — D. 
Wardianum,  D.  crassinode,  D.  nobile,  D.  aureum,  D. 
heterocarpum,  D.  Linawianum,  D.  Findleyanum,  D. 
transparens,  D.  Pierardi,  D.  lituiflorum,  and  D. 
tortile  ;  also  the  hybrids  D.  Juno  x  ,  D.  aspasia  x  , 
D.  cy  bele  x ,  D.  Dominianum  x  ,  D.  xanthocentrum  x  , 
D.  splendidissimum  grandiflorum  x ,  D.  euosmum 
leucopterum  x  ,  D.  endocharis  x  ,  D.  micans  x  ,  D. 
aureo- Wardianum  X,  D.  Wardiano-japonicum,  D.  me- 
lanodiscus  x  ,  D.  chrysodiscus  x  ,  D.  Ain^worthi.and  its 
congeneric  crosses.  There  are  many  plants,  deciduous 
and  evergreen  species,  which  aro  still  growing,  viz., 
D.  Dalhousieanum,  D.  clavatum,  D.  Huttoni,  D. 
Venus  x  ,  D.  mo  etiatum,  D.  fimbriatum,  D.  Paxtoni, 
D.  suavissimi  m,  D.  chrysotoxum,  D.  thyrsiflorum, 
D.  primulinum,  D.  cretaceum,  D.  crepidatum,  D. 
sanguineus,  D.  Boxalli,  D.  Parishii,  D.  crystallinum, 
D.  anosmum,  D.  Bensonise,  D.  superbum  (macro- 
phyllum),  and  its  lovely  varieties,  Huttoni  and 
Burkei.  Plants  of  thesa  Bpecies  should  be  afforded 
liberal  treatment  in  the  hottest  house  till  growth  is 
finished.  Plants  of  the  splendid  D.  Phalasnopsis  now 
in  full  growth  will  require  plenty  of  light  and  sun- 
heat,  and  an  abundance  of  water,  and,  like  D.  Ben- 
sonice,  its  roots  should  njver  be  thickly  covered  over 
with  compost.  The  species  1).  bigibbum,  D.  Buper- 
biens,  D.  Goldiei,  D.  stratiotes,  D.  lineale,  D.  streb- 
loceras,  D.  taurinum,  and  D.  secundum  also  luxuriate 
under  this  kind  of  treatment.  The  rare  D.  atro- 
violaceum,  D.  spectabile,  D.  D'Alberti,  D.  Treacheri- 
anum,  and  D.  macrophyllum  Veitchianum  appear  to 
thrive  best  when  grown  in  stove  temperature,  but  iu 
rather  more  shade  than  the  varieties  mentioned.  D. 
Falconeri  giganteum  should  be  placed  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  roof  of  the  Cattleya-house,  in  an  airy 
position  ;  and  whilst  growing,  the  plant  should  be 
afforded  water  frequently.  D.  lougicornu,  D.  Bub- 
clausuni,  and  D.  Kingianum  do  not  lequire  so  much 
heat  as  the  evergreen  or  deciduous  species,  but 
copious  applications  of  water  at  the  rojt  whilst 
growing,  and  a  light  position  in  the  Odontoglossum- 
house  all  the  year  round. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House,  Herts. 

Pot  Vines. — When  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  and 
the  foliage  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  free 
ventilation,  these  plants  may  be  placed  against  a  wall, 
hedge,  or  fence  out-of-doors,  the  canes  being  secured 
in  an  erect  or  oblique  position.  Here  they  may 
remain  for  from  two  to  three  months.  In  order  to 
remove  these  Viues  so  as  not  to  twist  them  or  injure 
the  leaves,  two  men  are  reepuired,  one  carrying  the 
pot  and  one  the  cane.  Water  must  be  freely  applied 
whenever  the  soil  approaches  dryness.  The  matura- 
tion of  the  wood  of  less  forward  Pot  Vines  should  be 
secured  by  affording  artificial  heat  aud  free  ventila- 
tion ;  stopping  laterals  at  the  second  point  from  the 
base  as  often  as  may  be  required  ;  and  keeping  reel- 
spider  in  check  by  the  use  of  the  syringe  aud  clean 
rain  water  in  the  afternoon  of  fine  days. 

Strawberiy-plants  for  Forcing. — So  soon  as  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  layers  are  rooted  iu  the  small  pots 
the  work  of  re  potting  them  into  7  and  8-inch  pots 
may  be  finished  without  delay. 

Figs. — Trees  on  which  a  second  crop  of  fruits  is 
swelling,  will  need  water  at  tho  root,  and  occasionally 
manure  water,  the  trees  being  syringed  thoroughly 
once  on  fine  days,  preferably  in  the  morning.  Let  the 
apparatus  be  kept  warm — 65°  to  70°  at  night ;  during 
the  day  a  warmth  of  10°  to  12°  higher,  according  to  the 
amount  of  sunshine,  may  rule,  and  afford  a  slight 
amount  of  top-ventilation  during  the  night,  whilst  the 
air  afforded  during  the  day  must  necessarily  follow  out- 
side conditions.  Trees  tbat  have  borne  a  socond  crop 
must  be  afforded  plenty  of  air,  cutting  out  shoots 
that  have  reached  their  fullest  extension,  and  all 
weak,  unfn  itful  shoots.  Water  at  the  roots  should 
only  be  applied  when  the  border,  &c. ,  is  getting  very 
dry,  and  employ  the  syringe  on  fine  days.  If  white 
or  brown  scalo  are  obsorveel  on  the  shoots  or  leaves, 
remove  them  with  a  bit  of  sponge  aud  soap-suds  made 
from  soft-soap.  Pot  plants  may  have  their  heads 
immersed  in  water,  at  a  temperature  of  1  IV. 
Bushes  for  early  forcing  growing  in  pots  should  now 
have  the  wood  in  a  well-riponed  state,  and  if  that  is 
the  case,  they  may  be  placed  outside  in  a  warm  place, 
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on  a  bed  of  coal-ashes,  seeing  that  they  do  not  lack 
water  at  tho  roots  :  failure  to  afford  water  causing  the 
untimely  fall  of  the  leaves. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwcll 
Park,  Ashford. 

Taxing  Cuttings  of  Pelargoniums,  tbc. — The  time 
ha*  arrived  when  cutting!  of  many  of  the  bedding 
plants  should  be  struck,  the  rather  slow-rooting, 
variegated-leaved  Pelargoniums  being  the  first  to 
claim  attention.  Owing  to  the  drought  experienced 
in  some  parts,  Pelargoniums  have  made  but  little 
growth,  and  cuttings  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
obtain.  After  making  the  cuttings,  dibble  them  into 
boxes  filled  with  a  mixture  of  fine  leaf  mould  two- 
third',  and  sharp  silver-sand  one-third.  If  cold 
frames  are  available,  the  boxes  maybe  placed  therein, 
standing  them  on  inverted  pots  or  rough  slates  so 
that  the  cuttings  may  get  plenty  of  air;  and  let  them 
have  the  fullest  sunshine.  The  lights  should  be  used 
only  in  very  rainy  weather.  The  cuttings  will  not  need 
any  water  for  some  titr.e  after  insertion,  or  before  they 
have  put  forth  roots ;  when,  if  the  soil  has  become  very 
dry,  the  soil  may  be  afforded  water  enough  to  moisten 
it ;  much  water  causes  damping-off,  which  may  occa- 
sion great  losses.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to 
afford  good  drainage  to  the  cutting-boxes,  and  the 
best  kind  of  box  is  that  made  with  a  spar-bottom.  If 
cold-frames  are  not  available,  the  boxes  may  be  placed 
in  a  sunny  spot  out-of-doors,  each  box  being  placed 
on  a  few  bricks. 

Antirrhinum  Queen  of  the  North. — This  variety,  in 
my  opinion,  is  tuperior  to  any  other  in  colour,  and 
the  variety  comes  quite  true  from  feed,  which  few 
varieties  do.  I  know  of  no  other  plant  suitable  for  the 
flower-garden  which  is  equal  to  it  for  massing.  The 
flowirs  are  pure  white.  The  plants  grow  of  about 
one  height,  another  point  in  its  favour.  The  plant 
continues  in  flower  until  late  into  the  autumn,  is 
raised  by  sowing  in  the  spring  months,  and  requires 
no  protection  in  the  winttr. 

Hyacinlhus  condicans  just  coming  into  flower 
should  have  a  neat  stake  put  to  each  plant,  and  the 
flower-spike  securtd  to  it. 

Aloysia  citriodora.  -A  few  of  this  fragrant  plant 
should  be  found  in  every  person's  garden,  the  leafy 
shoots  forming  pleasant  material  for  mixing  with  cut 
flowers.  The  plants  make  rapid  growth  when  planted 
in  a  favourable  situation,  and  may  be  lifted  in  the 
autumn  and  kept  green,  if  so  desired,  through  the 
winter.  

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   W.  Messenger,  Gardener  to  H.  C.   Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Mignonette. — Seeds  may  now  be  sown  in  48-sized 
pots,  filled  with  good  fibrous  loam  five-sixths,  finely- 
sifted  horse-manure  one  sixth,  aud  sufficient  sharp 
sand  and  pounded  mortar  to  keep  the  soil  open. 
The  young  plant  is  particularly  liable  to  injury  from 
a  soddened  soil,  turning  yellow  and  dying  off.  Let 
the  pots  be  new,  or  old  ones  made  quite  clean  by 
washing,  and  the  drainage  good,  with  a  little  rough 
soil  over  it.  When  the  pots  are  filled  with  soil, 
which  should  be  pressed  firmly,  stand  them  aside, 
and  afford  water  with  a  rose  watering-can,  aud  in 
twenty-four  hours  the  seed  may  be  sown  thinly, 
sprinkling  a  little  fine  soil  over  it.  Place  the  pots  in 
a  cold  frame,  and  shade  with  brown-paper  till  the 
seedlings  appear.  Another  sowing  may  be  made 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  or  in  September. 

Gardenias. — It  is  a  suitable  time  in  which  to  put  in 
cuttings  of  any  of  the  varieties,  choosing  soft 
growing  shoots,  and  either  placing  them  singly  in 
thumbs,  or  round  the  sides  of  a  5-inch  pot.  The 
mixture  used  for  filling  the  pots  should  be  light  and 
sandy,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the 
cutting  with  the  dibbler,  or  it  will  decay.  Place  the 
pots  in  a  close,  moist  propagating-frame,  and  shade 
from  bright  sunshine.  When  several  cuttings  are 
inserted  in  one  pot,  they  should  be  potted-off  as  soon 
as  they  are  well-rooted,  ard  before  the  roots  get 
eLtangled.  When  established  pinch  out  the  point. 
Plants  growing  freely  may  he  assisted  by  weak 
manure-wa'er  afforded  at  frequent  intervals.  That 
made  from  deer's  or  sheep's-dung  is  very  useful,  and 
it  is  safe  if  used  in  a  weak  state.  Alternately  with 
this  clear  soot-water  may  be  used.  Let  the  plants  be 
afforded  a  stroDg  heat,  with  plenty  of  aerial  moisture, 
using  the  syringe  freely  amongst  them]  If  mealy- 
bug appears,  at  once  use  either  petroleum  emulsion 
or  Richard  XL  All  liquid. 


Bulbs  for  Forcing. — The  time  is  at  hand  when 
Lilium  longifloriim  var.  Harrisi,  Freesias,  Roman 
Hyacinths,  Spanish  Iris,  Ac,  will  be  arriving  from 
the  continent,  and  timely  preparations  should  bo 
made  for  potting  them,  some  loam  being  placed  under 
cover  in  order  that  it  may  be  in  a  suitable  condition 
to  handle  when  required.  Pots  can  be  washed  and 
crocked  ;  a  site  prepared  for  the  pots  to  stand  upon, 
and  coal-ashes  or  other  material  placed  handy  where- 
with to  cover  the  pots. 

Fuchsias. — If  cuttings  are  now  inserted  aud  the 
youug  plants  carefully  grown-on  during  the  winter, 
they  will  make  useful  plants  for  early  work  next 
3  ear.  Old  plants  which  have  flowered  should  be 
stood  outdoors  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood  ;  for  if 
plants  are  stored  away  for  the  winter  and  the  wood 
is  not  firm  and  well  ripened,  the  shoots  shrivel 
and  die  away.  Flowering  examples  for  late  work 
may  be  kept  behind  a  south  wall,  and  their  wants 
carefully  attinded  to,  not  letting  them  lack  water  at 
the  root. 

Miscellaneous. — If  there  is  a  flower-house,  it  must 
be  made  as  attractive  as  possible  with  Lilies,  CeloBias 
in  variety,  plumose  and  other;  Balsams,  Fuchsias, 
Abutilons,  Browallias,  so  as  to  vie  with  the  out-of- 
doors  display,  everything  being  neatly  arranged  and 
kept  free  from  insects,  spent  blooms,  &c. 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.   H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Bel  voir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Pigs. — The  fruits  on  wall-trees  will  soon  begin  to 
ripen,  and  call  for  protection  from  birds,  flies,  and 
wasps,  and  the  best  kind  of  protection  is  a  muslin 
bag,  made  a  little  larger  than  the  fruits,  which  should 
be  fastened  over  a  fruit  when  the  colour  of  ripeness 
is  noted.  Doing  this  occasions  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
if  fruits  are  numerous,  and  I  can  only  recommend 
their  use  for  the  largest  fruitiDg  varieties,  such  as 
Brunswick  and  Brown  Turkey,  the  first-named  in  the 
south  often  reaching  8  oz.  in  weight.  The  fruit  of 
the  Fig  differs  from  most  fruits  in  the  ripening  ceas- 
ing with  its  removal  from  the  tree,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  high  flavour  it  must  ripen  perfectly  on  the 
tree,  the  signs  of  which  are  the  exudation  of  juice 
from  the  eye,  resembling  a  drop  of  honey,  the  skin 
getting  thinner  and  the  flesh  tender.  It  is  possible 
to  keep  a  ripe  fruit  for  a  day  or  two  after  gathering 
in  a  dry  warm  room.  Rate  and  mice  Bometimes 
commit  havoc  with  the  fruit.  The  Fig  in  rich  soils 
is  apt  to  grow  exuberantly  and  to  be  crowded  with 
shoots  which,  if  not  removed,  entirely  prevent  the 
due  ripening  of  next  year's  bearing  shoots.  It  is  good 
practice  to  thin  out  these  shoots  before  the  crop 
begins  to  ripen,  retaining  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
stronger  shoots  to  furnish  the  tree,  training  and 
fastening  these  temporarily  in  their  places,  and  at 
full  length,  not  stopping  them,  the  fruit  always 
forming  near  the  end  of  the  shoot.  In  the  warmest 
districts  only  may  an  exception  be  made  to  this 
practice,  where,  by  leaving  a  few  extra  strong  shoots 
in  prominent  positions,  and  stopping  them  at  this 
season,  some  of  the  second  crop  of  fruits  may  ripen  if 
the  autumn  is  very  warm.  Afford  water  to  the  border 
occasionally  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  parching,  the 
more  if  the  trees  are  planted  in  dry  positions,  or  if 
much  mortar-rubble  was  incorporated  with  the  Boil. 
In  Sussex,  Kent,  and  the  southern  maritime  counties 
generally,  the  Fig  needs  scarcely  any  cultivation, 
large  crops  of  fruit  being  obtained  when  the  trees  are 
planted  in  warm  situations  against  walls  or  free 
standing,  and  usually  the  production  of  fruit  is  so 
abundant  that  wood-growth  is  kept  greatly  in  check, 
and  is  rarely  superabundant,  and  the  older  the  tree 
the  more  fruitful.  At  Tarring,  in  Sussex,  the  Fig  is 
grown  in  the  open  in  the  summer,  and  lifted  and 
placed  in  sheds  and  cellars  for  the  winter,  and  its 
cultivation  there  is  commercially  a  success.  Such 
plants  have  compact  balls  of  roots  and  soil,  and  get 
used  to  removal  anuually. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathlieldsaye,  Hants. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — At  this  season  there  is  not 
much  needed  to  be  done  beyond  keeping  the  ground 
frea  from  weeds,  and  topping  the  stems  when  these 
have  grown  to  their  full  height,  ie..  cutliug  away  2 
feet  of  tho  top,  and  trimming  off  the  side  shoots. 
This  sort  of  pruning  has  the  effect  of  assisting  iu  the 
development  of  the  tubers. 

Celery. — As  the  heartleaves  rise  higher  in  the  plants, 
let  earthing-up  be  gradually  carried  on,  being  careful 
not  to  cover  the  tops  of  the  heart  leaves  in  the  process. 
Let  the  later  rows  of  Celery  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 


and  the  plants  from  suckers,  aud  the  soil  frequently 
stirred  with  the  short-handled  draw-hoe.  If  the 
quantity  of  manure  put  into  the  trenches  was  not 
large,  manure-water  miy  be  afforded  the  plants,  but 
avoid  over-feeding  them,  as  this  spoils  the  flavour, 
and  renders  the  plants  liable  to  rot  at  an  early  part  of 
the  winter. 

Seed-sowing.  —  If  from  any  cause  Onion,  spring 
Cabbage,  Spinach,  Lettuce,  Turnip,  and  Carrot 
seeds  have  not  been  sown,  no  time  should  now  be  lost 
in  getting  them  into  the  ground,  the  soil  being  in 
excell«nt  condition  since  the  late  rains. 

Lifting  the  Onion  Crop. — When  a  half-withered 
appearance  in  the  tops  indicates  the  maturity  of  the 
bulbs,  it  is  time  to  pull  them  ;  and  when  pulled  they 
should  be  spread  out  thinly  on  mats,  hurdles,  or, 
failing  these,  on  hard  ground  or  gravel  walks, 
covering  them  at  night  with  canvass  or  mats  if  rain 
be  likely  to  fall.  The  bulbs  should  be  kept  turned 
daily  till  thoroughly  dried,  when  they  should  be 
placed  thinly  under  cover  to  be  sorted  and  stored  on 
a  rainy  day. 

Work  in  General. — Hedges  may  now  be  clipped 
and  pruned,  also  Box  edgings.  Remove  decayed 
vegetation  from  the  quarters,  burning  Potato  tops 
and  Pea  haulm,  perhaps  infested  with  fungus,  and 
generally  preserve  a  tidy  appearance  in  the  kitchen 
garden.  Sweet  herbs  may  still  be  cut  for  drying,  and 
ripe  seeds  of  vegetables  gathered  and  spread  out 
to  dry. 

THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 

Extracting. — Tiering  boxes  full  of  combs  need  not 
be  removed  from  the  hives  till  wanted  for  extracting 
purposes,  honey  keeping  better  in  the  hives  than  in 
the  house  ;  at  the  same  time  extracting  should  not 
be  deferred  longer  than  can  be  helped  after  honey  is 
sealed.  Great  care  is  required  in  hot  weather  in 
handling  newly-built  combs  heavy  with  honey,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  not  built  down  to  the  bottom  bars  of 
the  frames.  The  bees  should,  in  these  cases,  be 
brushed  off  the  combs  with  a  feather — not  shaken  off 
as  is  usual.  Always  return  frames  to  the  hives  after 
extracting  in  the  evening,  and  let  them  be  placed  in 
the  same  hives,  and  in  the  same  position  they  filled 
before  the  honey  was  removed.  A  little  judicious 
care  in  handling  honey  indoors  will  keep  bees  from 
trying  to  enter  the  house,  and  save  annoyance  from 
them.  When  excluder-zinc  has  not  been  used,  queeDs 
are  not  occasionally  found  in  the  supers,  and  this  risk 
must  not  be  overlooked  when  clearing  them  of  beeB. 
Frames  from  which  the  honey  has  been  extracted 
should  bo  given  back  to  the  bees  to  clean  up  before 
being  packed  away  for  the  winter.  Always  do  this  in 
the  evening,  as  it  excites  the  bees  a  good  deal,  and 
they  then  have  time  to  settle  down  before  the 
morning. 

Condemned  Bees. — Where  a  good  supply  of  frames 
of  comb  is  on  hand,  these  may  be  worked  up  into 
fine  stocks  if  two  or  more  are  uuited  aud  fed  up  well 
before  the  end  of  September.  Bees  will  unite  readily 
just  after  driving,  aud  it  is  only  necessary  to  secure 
the  best  queen  to  head  the  stock.  They  should  if 
possible  be  united  and  put  into  the  hive  the  same 
evening  on  which  they  are  driven.  Very  strong 
lots  will  booh  build  out  comb  foundation  if  given  itiu 
full  sheets,  but  of  course  ready-built  combs  are  pre- 
ferable. 

Removing  Surplus  Honey.  —  Without  special  re- 
ference here  to  the  varied  quality  of  the  honey  stored 
in  so  special  and  peculiar  a  season  as  this,  we  may 
say  that  except  in  heather  districts  the  season  is  now 
virtually  over,  and  all  surplus  honey  may,  therefore, 
be  removed.  In  a  very  dry  season  like  the  present, 
no  more  will  have  been  gathered  over  and  above  what 
was  required  for  daily  consumption  since  the  middle 
of  July.  Unsealed  sections  should  be  removed  and 
extracted  at  once,  as  no  sealing  will  now  be  done, 
and  the  honey  will  be  taken  down  into  the  body  of 
the  hive  if  left  for  a  longer  time.  In  some  seasons 
bees  are  irascible  and  mischievous  When  they  are  being 
deprived  of  their  stores,  and  unless  au  apiary  is  kept 
quiet  and  free  from  the  wild  disorder  we  sometimes 
meet  with,  where  no  care  is  used,  a  great  deal  of 
ar.noyance  maybe  caused,  not  only  to  the  bee-keeper 
himself,  but  to  his  neighbours  as  well. 


Wheat  Prospects  in  America.— Reports 
from  tho  Wheat-producing  States  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  average  condition  of  spring  and  winter 
Wheat  combined  is  89 '4,  or  4'5  points  higher  than  at 
the  corresponding  date  (July)  last  jear  ;  aud  6  points 
higher  than  at  the  same  date  in  1  896. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letter*  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton 8treet,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be    WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDE    ONLY     OF    THE    PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  I/desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take  to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  le 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


WEDNESDAY,   Alio.  17 


( Shropshire  Horticultural  Society's 
Show,  at  Shrewsbury  (2  days). 

Dover  Horticultural  Show(2  days). 

Shanklin  (Isle  of  Wight)  Horticul. 
tural  Show. 

I  Royal    Jersey    Horticultural    So- 
ciety's Show. 
THURSDAY        Aug  18'  Ni.ton  (Isleo1  Wight) Horticultural 

Pontefract    Castle     Horticultural 
I     Show. 

I  Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural 
Society's  Show. 
National     Co  -  operative      Flower 
Show,    at    the    Crystal    Palace 
(2  days). 

SALE. 

Ave   1Q  f  ImPortc<land  Establit-hed  Orchids, 
(.     at  Prothoroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


FRIDAY, 


FRIDAY, 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 62  IS 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— August  10  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  6S°;  Min.,  54°. 
Provinces. — August    10   (6   p.m.):    Max.,    71°,    East 
Scotland  ;  Min.,  00°,  West  Scotland. 


Few  men   have    proved   greater 

Water-Lil'es.  benefactors  to  decorative  gar- 
dening than  M.  Latour-Mar- 
liac.  The  hybrid  Water-Lilies,  which  formed 
the  subject  of  his  lecture  on  Tuesday  last,  are 
among  the  most  lovely  and  most  easily  cul- 
tivated of  plants,  and  it  is  to  his  skill  that  we 
owe  them.  The  Veitch  Memorial  Trustees  this 
year  recognised  his  merits  by  awarding  him 
one  of  their  medals,  which  was  formally 
awarded  at  the  Gtent  show  in  April.  Hybrid 
Water-Lilies  we  had  before  M.  Latotjr- 
Marliac  began  his  operations,  but  they  were 
mostly,  if  not  entirely,  hybrids  between 
tropical  or  semi-tropical  species,  such  as  the 
hybrids  Devoniana,  Daubenyana,  and  others, 
raised  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Oxford  whilst 
the  great  advantage  of  the  present  series 
is  lhat  they  are  mostly  hardy,  though  some 
show  to  greater  advantage  if  the  waste  steam 
can  be  conveyed  into  the  pond  or  lake  in  which 
they  are  growing,  so  as  to  heat  the  water 
slightly.  What  M.  Latotjr  -  Marliac  may 
have  in  store  in  the  future  we  cannot  tell. 
At  present  the  cultivated  Water-Lilios  are  blue, 
as  the  old  Nympbieacoruleaor  the  Austi  aliau  N. 
gigantea,  and  some  others.  These  blue-flowered 
species  form  a  group  by  themselves  and 
generally  refuse  to  cross  with  others.  Then 
there  are  white  Water- Lilies,  whose  loveliness  is 
appreciated  by  everyone;  these  may  assume 
by  hybiidisation  or  natural  variation  rose- 
coloured  tints,  as  in  the  rosy  form  of  the 
common  white  Water-Lily. 

Then  there  is  a  yellow-flowered  section,  in- 
cluding amazonum  and  some  others. 

The  Lotus  group,  characterised  by  their  bold 
habit,  thick  petals,  and  blunt  anthers,  not  pro- 
vided with  any  terminal  process,  has  in  the 
type  white  flowers,  but  among  its  nearest  rela- 
tives or  descendants  are  flowers  of  all  shades  of 
rose  up  to  deepest  crimsoD. 

M.  Marliac  has  at  present  thirty-four  dis- 


tinct vaiieties,  and  doubtless  many  more  are 
to  come.  M.  Froebel,  of  Zurich,  has  one  very 
lichly-coloured  variety.  The  climate  of  Great 
Britain  is  considered  very  suitable  for  them,  the 
cloudy  sky  not  inducing  the  scorching  of  the 
bloom  which  takes  place  in  a  dryer,  clearer 
atmosphere.  Heavy  loam  without  manure,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  as  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  air,  still  water — these  are  the  main 
points  to  be  attended  to.  For  those  who  have 
not  a  quiet  pool  at  their  disposal,  a  tub  half 
filled  with  mould,  covered  with  6  to  8  inches  of 
water,  is  all  that  is  required.  We  believe  the 
late  Reverend  Mr.  Ellacombe,  the  father  of 
Canon  Ellacombe,  grew  many  in  this  way, 
but  that  was  before  the  days  of  Latotjr- 
Marliac.  Once  we  grew  them  in  a  deep  drain- 
pipe closed  at  the  bottom  and  sunk  in  a  Rhodo- 
dendron bed.  The  plan  answered  well  till  one 
day  the  frost  split  the  pipe,  and  all  was  over. 
This,  again,  was  before  the  days  of  Marliac. 

We  do  not  know  precisely  of  what  species  M. 
Latotjr-Marliac  has  availed  himself;  it  is, 
however,  obvious  that  there  is  an  abundance  of 
colour  to  select  from,  whilst  by  breeding  from 
the  North  American  and  Canadian  odorata  and 
tuberosa,  great  power  of  resistance  may  be 
obtained.  In  his  paper  read  on  Tuesday,  M. 
Marliac  mentioned  that  he  impregnated  the 
richly-coloured  tropical  forms  with  the  pollen 
of  the  hardy  varieties  such  as  tuberosa  and 
odorata  above-mentioned. 

Water-Lilies,  like  most  other  plants,  are  vc  ry 
sensitive  to  slight  changes  in  the  "environ- 
ment," and  hence  tbey  vary  so  considerably 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discriminate 
between  the  species.  M.  Latour-Mai.liac  has 
increased  this  difficulty,  for  which  tome  bota- 
nists will  not  thaDk  bim,  whilst  others,  taking 
a  broader  view,  will  recast  their  opinions  as  to 
what  is  a  species,  and  probably  greatly  extend 
it.  At  any  rate,  the  only  narrow  limitations 
are  broken  down  on  all  sides. 

Amongst  other  means  of  discrimination, 
some  degree  of  help  may  be  obtained  from 
the  examination  of  the  anangement  of  the 
air  canals,  with  which  the  leaf-stalk  and  the 
flower-stalk  are  traversed  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  Many  years  ago  it  was  found 
practicable  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden, 
in  the  absence  of  flowers,  to  ascertain,  by 
their  aid  the  group  to  which  a  particular 
specimen  belonged,  and  to  make  a  good  guess 
as  to  the  species.  Of  couise,  variation  must 
be  expected,  but  this  affects  principally  the 
smaller  tubes. 

Fac  similes  of  the  arrangement  of  the  air-canals  in 
the  pe'ioles  and  peduncles  of  these  plants  were 
obtained  by  cutting  horizontally  across  the  leaf  or 
flower-stalk,  and  applying  the  cut  surface  to  a  pad 
of  blotting-paper,  saturated  with  ink,  and  tben  taking 
an  impression  from  the  blackened  sectien  upon  vi bite 
paper,  as  suggested  by  the  late  William  Baxter,  of 
the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden.  Thin  transverse  sections 
of  the  petioles  and  pcduncleB  may  also  be  pressed 
and  dried  fcr  future  reference. 

From  the  results  thus  obtained,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  variations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  air- 
canals  in  the  species  of  Njmplrsea  may  be  reduced  to 
four  principal  modifications,  of  which  two  have 
reference  to  the  disposition  of  the  aircaDals  in  the 
leafstalk,  and  two  to  that  which  obtains  in  the 
flower  stalk. 

Of  the  two  modifications  which  exist  in  the  petiole, 
the  fiist  is  that  in  which  there  are  four  central  canals, 
disposed  in  pairs  opposite  to  each  other,  and  sur- 
rounded tiy  a  varying  number  of  smaller  tubes  "  . 
The  most  perfect  illustration  of  this  modification  is 
to  be  found  in  the  petioles  of  Nympboea  odorata  and 
N.  minor.  In  Nympbrea  alba  and  N.  nitida  the  same 
arrangement   prevails,   but   the   four   central   canals 


are  here  surrounded  by  a  number  of  (mailer  tubes, 
as  is  also  the  case  in  the  leafstalks  of  Nympbrea 
ecerulea,  cyanea,  micrantba,  p;  gmsea,  mexicana, 
in  which  species,  moieover,  two  of  the  central  canals 
are  usually  of  greater  diameter  than  the  other  two. 
The  petioles  of  Nympfrea  elegans  and  N.  ampla 
possess  the  same  arrangement  of  their  air-tubeB.  The 
species  in  which  this  modification  exists  belong  to 
the  sections  Cyanea  and  Castalia. 

The  second  modification  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
petiolar  air-tubes  is  that  in  which  there  are  two 
central  canals  of  a  semi-elliptical  form,  and  of  much 
larger  diameter  than  these  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rourded,  as  in  the  petioles  of  Njmphaaa  amszonum, 
Lotus,  lubra,  dentata,  and  DtvoDiana,  the  latter 
being  a  hybrid  between  Njmphsea  rubra,  ard  N. 
dentata. 

The  arrangement  of  the  peduncular  air-tube3 
likewise  presents  two  principal  modifications,  of 
which  the  first  is  that  in  which  there  are  four  central 
canals,  arranged  in  pairs,  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  has  been  described  in  speaking  of  the  first  modi- 
fication of  the  arrangement  of  the  canals  in  the 
petioles.  The  species  in  which  this  modification 
occurs  areNjmpbsea  odorata,  minor,  pygrrsea,  nitida, 
and  alba,  which  have  therefore  a  similar  disposition 
of  the  air-tubes  in  their  leaf  and  flower-stalks.  The 
species  enumerated  are  all  included  in  the  section 
Castalia. 

The  other  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  air-tubes 
in  the  flower-stalk  is  that  in  which  there  are  five,  six, 
or  more,  central  canals,  of  large  diameter,  disposed 
round  the  centre  of  the  stalk,  and  surrounded  by 
one,  two,  or  more  rows  of  smaller  canals,  each  row 
containing  twice  as  many  canals  as  the  row  imme- 
diately internal  to  it,  as  in  the  flower  -  Btalks 
of  the  following  : — Nymphsea  cyanea,  mexicana, 
ecerulea,  micrantha,  Lotus,  dentata,  dentata  major, 
rubra,  and  Devoniana,  a  list  comprising  species  belong- 
ing to  all  three  of  the  i  ections  into  which  Da  Candolle 
has  divided  the  genus.  Kjmplara  elegans,  tmpla, 
amrzonum  and  gigrnteim,  rrcbablyalo  belong  to 
this  group. 

By  taking  the  chaiaeters  of  the  petiole}  and 
peduncles  together,  the  before-named  species  of  Nym- 
pfrca  may  be  divided  itto  three  groups — First, 
where  the  arrangement  of  the  air-canals  is  similar 
both  in  leaf  stdk  and  flower-stalk,  consisting  of  four 
central  canals,  arranged  in  pairs,  and  sui rounded  or 
not  by  other  smaller  tubes.  Under  this  head  are 
included  Njmpbaaa  cdoiata,  minor,  alba,  nitida,  and 
pygrr  sea,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  section  Catt&lia. 

The  secend  group  is  that  in  which  the  air-tubes  of 
the  leaf-stalk  are  disposed  in  the  same  manner  is  in 
the  first  group,  but  in  the  pedimcle  the  re  are  five, 
six,  or  more  canals,  pi;  ced  around  the  centre  of  the 
flower  stalk,  and  enciic'ed  by  oi  e,  two,  or  more  rows 
of  tubes  of  smaller  diameter,  but  each  row  ccntainirg 
twice  as  many  air-tubes  as  tbat  in  mediately  interior 
to  it  ;  thus,  supposing  tbat  there  are  six  large  tubes 
in  the  centre,  the  row  exterior  to  it  will  contain 
twelve  of  smaller  diameter  ;  this  again  will  bo  sur- 
rounded by  a  row  of  tweutj-four  canals,  of  still 
smaller  size,  and  so  on.  Of  the  e[ecies  heretofore 
enumerated  the  following  belorg  to  this  <;roup  : 
N3  mpbaea  ecerulea,  cyanea,  mexicana,  micrantba,  the 
two  foimcr  belonging  to  the  eeclion  Cyanea,  the 
latter  to  the  section  Castalia  of  De  Candolle. 

The  third  group  includes  those  species  in  which 
tho  petiole  has  two  large  semi  ovate  canals,  and  in 
which  the  arrangement  cf  the  canals  in  the  peduncle 
is  tho  same  as  has  just  been  described  in  the  second 
group.  The  species  in  which  this  disposition  occurs 
all  belong  to  the  section  Lotus  of  De  Cancb  lie  ;  tbey 
are:  Nympbiea  rubra,  Lotus,  dentata,  deutata  major, 
and  Devoniana. 

With  reference  to  the  radiatirg  tubereulated  hairs 
which  exist  in  the  air  canals  of  some  <  f  thee  plants, 
and  which  are  readily  visible  by  the  naked  eye, 
M.  Tiecul  was  of  opinion  that  the  form  of  these  haiis 
varies  with  the  species  but,  this  is  not  borne  out  by 
observation  ;  the  canals  of  largest  diameter,  such  as 
those  which  occur  in  the  petioles  of  Nynipba:a  dentata, 
and  others  of  the  section  Lotus,  have  few,  if  aDy,  of 
these  singular  and  beautiful  structures.     In  no  species 
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Vanda   x,  Miss  Joaquim.     From  the  Collection  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 
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are  they  more  abundant  than  in  the  leaf  and  flower- 
stalk  of  Nympb;ei  nitida. 

We  shall  bo|  e  shortly  to  examine  the  stalks  of 
M.  Marliac's  lovely  production,  but  we  fear  we 
shall  find  be  has  upset  our  little  scheme  of  loDg  ago. 
At  any  rate  the  observations  are  easily  made,  and  we 
commend  them  to  the  notice  of  amateurs  and  young 
gardeners'. 

VANDA  x  MlSS  JOACHIM  (supplementary  illus- 
tratien). —  Our  supplementary  illustration  in  the 
current  issue  delineates  in  an  accurate  manner  a 
raceme  of  flowers  of  th's  cross  between  Vanda 
Hookeriana  and  V.  teres,  effected  by  Mies  Joachim, 
a  lady  residing  at  Singapore.  The  plant  has  twice 
been  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meetings  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  viz.,  on 
June  15  last  year,  and  July  12  tl  is  year,  and  to  whom 
we  are  indtbted  fcr  the  use  of  the  photograph  on  the 
present  cccasicn.  The  plant  is  intermediate  between 
the  two  species,  having  stem  and  foliage  exactly  like 
those  of  V.  teres,  but  slenderer,  and  flowers  ratb.tr 
more  than  2  incVes  across.  The  colours  visible  in  the 
flower  arc  rosy-violet  in  the  dorsal  sepal  and  petals  ; 
lateral  lobes  of  the  lip  violet-rose  at  the  margin,  pa*a- 
irg  into  a  fiery  orange  with  a  yellow  disc  ;  tlio  base 
is  of  an  orange  huo,  thickly  spotted  with  red.  It  is  a 
beautifut  variety,  and  found  many  admirers  on  the 
two  occasions  wbtu  it  was  shown.  A  full  description 
by  Mr.  II.  N.  UiDLEY  was  published  in  these  columns 
on  June  24,  1893. 

"Botanical  Magazine."— The  plants  figured 
in  the  August  Lumber  are  : — 

Gt.Ttad.cria  jubata,  Stapf,  t.  7607. — This  is  the 
plant  originally  called  Gynerium  jubatum,  or  G.  Ren- 
datleri.  C.  jubata  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of 
Ecuador.  It  differs  from  C.  argentea,  the  Pampas 
Grass  (so  called,  leallya  native  of  the  Cordillera) 
in  its  laxer,  more  graceful  panicle  with  loDgcr,  more 
flexuose,  nodding  branches,  somewhat  smaller  spike- 
It  ts,  more  delicate  glurneB,  and  in  the  longer,  very 
slender  staminodes  of  the  female  flower.  M.  Gom- 
rleton  Eays  that  C.  jubata  is  a  far  more  elegant  Grass 
than  the  Pampas  Grass,  resembling  in  panicle  Arundo 
conspicua,  but  larger,  and  of  a  lovely  lavender  colour. 
Unftrtunately,  the  plant  is  not  perfectly  hardy. 

Tchihatcheu/ia  isatidca,  Bossier,  t.  76(  8.  —  A 
beautiful  perennial  Crucifer.  discovered  by  the  late 
CouLt  Paul  de  Tchihatchef,  in  mountains  near  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Count  was  a  naturalist 
if  the  tint  rank.  It  would  be  a  sin  to  abandon  tie 
dtdicatory  name  attached  to  tLe  plant,  but  for 
popular  and  garc' en  purposes  some  more  pronounce- 
able mrne  should  be  found.  The  plant  is  less  than 
a  fcot  high,  hispid,  with  oblong,  lanceolate,  glaucous 
leaves,  and  dense  terminal  corymbs  of  lilac  flowers. 

Buddkia  rariabilis,  Hemsley,  t.  7609. — A  very 
vaiiable  species  from  Central  China,  the  flowers  in 
lorg,  compound  spikes,  as  in  B.  Lindleyana,  the 
individual  flowers  rich  lilac,  with  a  golden  throat. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  plant  again 
shortly. 

Ledum  glandulosum,  Nuttall,  t.  7til0. — The  Cali- 
fcrnian  representative  of  the  genus. 

Ribcs  villosum,  C.  Gay,  t.  7611. — A  shrub  with 
stalked,  rounded,  palmately  veined  leaves,  and  short 
8tik»s  of  jellow  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Andes 
of  Chile,  but  is  hardy  and  almost  evergreen  at  Kew. 
The  berries  arevillose  black,  and,  it  is  said,  much 
appreciated  by  the  natives. 

The  Annual  Excursion  of  the  Employees 
of  Messrs.  Wm.  Fell  &  Co.,  Nurserymen,  &c, 
Hexham,  took  place  on  August  4,  when  they,  to 
the  number  of  between  seventy  and  eighty,  were 
entertained  by  the  firm  to  a  pleasant  trip  to  Whitby, 
Yoiksbise.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  a  most 
enjoyable  day  was  spent  in  visiting  the  sights  in  the 
neighborhood,  including  the  Abbey,  Robin  Hood 
Bar,  &c. 

Stock-taking  :  July.— This,  in  relation  to  our 
fruit  crops,  has  already  been  pu'<  lished  ;  the  par- 
ticulars respecting  agricultural  ciops  were  issued  on 
Thursday  last  by  the  Agricultural  Gazette.     Coming 


now  to  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns  for 
July  we  find  the  imports  footing  up  £35,903,039, 
against  £36,123,523  for  the  same  period  la>t  year. 
Our  extracts  frtm  the  "summary"  table  are  as 
follows  : — 


Imports. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Total  value 

£ 
36,123,523 

12,443,071 

£ 

35,903,039 

13,S58,S26 

£ 
—220,484 

(A.)  Articles   of  food 
aud    drink  —  duty 
free 

+  S15.755 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
and  drink — dutiable 

1,9S4,575 

2,04S,863 

H  64,283 

Raw     materials      for 
textile      manufac- 
tures             

3,004,99:; 

3,474,294 

+469,301 

Raw      materials     for 
sundry     industries 
and    manufactures 

5,985,226 

5,323,559 

— 631,6o7 

(A.)       Miscellaneous 
articles 

1.049,700 

876,344 

—173,356 

(B.)  Parcel  Post 

105,469 

SS.369 

— 17,100 

The  decrease  of  £229,184  is  made  up  from  the  items 
of  live  animals,  tobr ceo,  meta's,  chemicals,  oils,  raw 
mateiials  for  sundry  industries  and  manufactured 
articles,  miscellaneous  articles,  and  parcel  post. 
There  is  little  use  here  drawing  attention  to  tho 
effect  on  trade  of  political  complications,  but  we  may 
remark  that  the  new  arrangement  with  Canada  as  to 
preferi  ntial  tariff  promises  some  good  results,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  West  Indian  industries.  The 
returns  respecting  fruits,  &c  ,  are  as  follows  : — 


Imports. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw  :— 

Apples 

...bush. 

68,464 

30,739 

—37,725 

Cherries   ... 

••      >> 

92,122 

190,878 

4  98,756 

Grapes 

„ 

167,529 

51,509 

—116,0  0 

Pears 



114,107 

13,621 

—100.486 

Plums 

...     ,, 

234,316 

67,715 

—  166,601 

Unenumer.ited 

...     „ 

39S.156 

455,159 

4  57,003 

Onions 



415,677 

367,133 

— 4S.514 

Potatos 

...    C.vt. 

409,332 

f  88,969 

+179,637 

Vegetables,  raw, 
merated    ... 

unenu- 
... value 

£193,621 

£201,129 

+  £7,50S 

It  is  interesting  here  to  note  that  a  trade  in  Oranges 
promises  to  be  developed  in  Australia.  An  experi- 
mental cargo  of  2,084  cases  of  Oranges  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  per  the  Oceana  (P.  &  O.), 
which  were  sold  by  auction  in  Covent  Garden  on  the 
3rd  inst.  It  is  stated  that  the  fruit  was  in  excellent 
condition,  and  should  the  prices  obtained  have  proved 
sa1  isft  ctory  doubtless  1  he  experiment  will  be  repeated. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  last  week  quotations  in 
provincial  markets  were  lj.  6<7.  to  2s.  per  dozen 
fruits.     Now  as  to 

Exioins. 
The  value  of  these  fur  July  are  placed  at 
£20,089,S/8,  against  £21,501,452  for  July,  1S97— 
or  a  decrease  of  £1,411,574— not  at  all  a  satisfactory 
outcome,  even  although  machineiy  and  mill-work 
showed  an  advance  of  £14,857.  The  only  other 
items  of  increase  are  to  be  found  iu  chemicals,  &c, 
£7,626  ;  and  in  parcel  post,  £1,203.  The  largest 
decrease  is  in  raw  materials,  £491,624  ;  followed  by, 
for  yarns  and  textile  fabrics,  £400,545  ;  metals  and 
articles  manufactured  therefrom,  except  machinery, 
£273  689,  and  so  forlh.  The  exports  for  the  seven 
months  ending  July  31,  amount  to  £132,598,057, 
against  £138,911,904,  or  a  decrease  of  £6,313,847, 
which  will  require  a  good  deal  of  making  up.  Should 
things  in  the  far  East  and  in  connection  with  Spain 
and  the  United  States  put  on  a  better  front  we  may 
have  a  better  report  to  make  ft  r  August. 

Fruit-Growing  in  West   Kent.— Mr.  E.   J. 

Harris,  of  Orchard  Villa,  Gravel  Road,  has  had  a 
wonderful  crop  off  his  Prince's  Plain  fruit  gardens, 
at  Bromley  Common,  this  season.  From  4  acres  of 
laud  he  picked  between  June  25  and  July  26  the 
following  abuoimal  yield  of  I'axton  Strawberries — 
8  tons,  8  cwt.  16  lb.  On  July  27  he  was  t  till  picking 
Queens  from  5-yr.-old  roots,  the  yield  for  1  acre  up 
to  that  date  being  18  cwt.  1  qr.  10  lb.     A  quarter  of 


an  acre  of  Black  Currant-trees  (first  year)  then 
yielded  46J  peck,  12  lb.  of  the  fruit,  and  he  is  still 
pioking  Raspberries  from  1  acre  of  land  which  had 
so  far  produced  12  cwt.  of  berries.    Local  Journal. 

Astilbe  "Gerbe  d'Argent.''— Mr.  Cuthbert- 
son,  of  Rothesay,  sends  us  a  fine  panicle  of  this 
variety.  It  is  apparently  of  tall  stature,  robust 
habit,  and  bears  much-branched  pyramidal  panicles 
of  pinkish-white  flowers.  It  was  shown  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last. 

Fruits  in  the   United  States.— From  the 

latest  and  most  trustworthy  information,  we  learn 
that  for  Apples  the  outlook  is  now  very  discouraging. 
Of  the  fourteen  principal  Apple-growing  States 
eleven  report  evea  a  lower  average  of  condition  than 
at  the  corresponding  date  last  year.  As  to  Peaches, 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  indications  as  to  this 
crop  are  now  somewhat  unfavourable.  Qeorgi", 
probably  the  greatest  Peach-growing  State  in  the 
Union,  reports  the  hi»h  average  of  104  ;  Alabama, 
78;  North  Carolina  and  Mississipi,  74  ;  South  Caro- 
lina, 72 ;  Ohio,  71  ;  Kansas,  70 ;  Missouri,  61  ; 
Texas,  60  :  New  Jersey,  Tp5  ;  Carolina,  55  ;  Virginia, 
49 ;  Maryland  and  Tennesee,  48  ;  Arkansas,  43  ; 
Kentucky,  42  ;  and  Delaware,  16. 

FLORILEGIUM  HAARLEMENSE.— This  publication 
is  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  best  bulbous 
plants  for  general  purposes  se'ected  by  a  committee  of 
bulb-growers  at  Haarlem.  The  text  contains  some 
historical  details  which  are  of  interest  now,  and 
will  be  more  so  as  time  goes  on.  The  plates  are 
coloured,  and  are  published  at  Haarlem  by  De  Erven 
Loovjes.  The  object  of  the  publication  is  to  secure 
adequate  likenesses  of  those  flowers  considered  as  of 
the  greateEt  merit  for  general  purposes. 

DOUBLE  NUTMEGS.— The  Nutmeg  has  usually 
a  single  carpel,  though  oc:a9:onally  two  are  produced. 
A  drawing  of  Euch  a  case  has  b<  en  lately  published 
by  Dr.  Costerus  in  the  Annales  duJardin  Botanique 
de  Buitenzorg,  xv.,  p.  40,  t.  x.  Dr.  Costerds  notes 
that  neither  Masters  nor  Penzig  speaks  of  double 
Nutmegs,  which  is  not  extraordinary,  considering 
the  limited  oppoi  tunities  of  the  authors  in  que.-tion. 
Rumphius,  however,  mentions  nuces  geminas,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  large  plantations  similar 
deviations  from  the  ordinary  rule  might  readily  be 
foucd  by  a  careful  observer. 

The  Potato  Crop  in  the  United  Statep. 

— There  is  reported  an  increase  of  1"3  percent,  in 
the  acreage  of  Potatos  (Irish,  so-called)  ;  thirty-one 
States,  including  the  whole  of  New  England  and  the 
entire  Atlantic  coast,  excepting  North  Caroliua, 
report  an  increase,  aud  fifteen  States  a  decrease  in 
average. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Henderson,  Bal- 

BIRNIE  GARDENS.— An  interesting  function  passed 
off  most  pleasautly  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  Markinch, 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  Joly  30,  when  the  members 
of  Markinch  Cottage  Gardening  Society  presented 
a  handsome  token  of  their  legard  to  Mr.  William 
Anderson,  Balbirnie  Gardens,  for  twenty-five  years' 
active  and  disinterested  services  to  the  society. 
There  was  a  very  repre-eutative  attendance  of  the 
members,  patrons,  and  officials.  The  president, 
Provo.-t  Dixon,  presided,  ai  d  in  making  the  presen- 
tation of  a  beautiful  gold  key  lesB  stopwatch  and  Albert 
chain,  said,  that  as  Mr.  Henderson  bad  celebrated 
his  silver-wedding  this  year  the  society  thought  it  a 
fitting  time  to  recognise  his  twenty  five  years'  services. 
He  had  taken  a  hearty  interest  in  the  society's  wel- 
fare, and  en  the  show  day  he  devoted  his  whole  time 
and  did  not  spare  himself.  He  trusted  Mr.  Hen- 
derson would  have  long  life,  health,  and  prosperity 
to  wear  the  gold  watch  and  chain  which  he  now  pre- 
sented. Mr.  Scott,  gas  manager,  and  ex-secretary 
to  the  society,  supplemented  the  previous  speaker's 
remarks,  and  gave  some  interesting  remioiecencts  of 
the  society  during  the  twenty-four  years  he  had  been 
connected  with  it.  Betwe.  n  the  show  of  1872  and 
now  there  was  a  vast  difference,  and  on  the  authority 
of  the  judges  it  was  second  to  no  provincial  show. 
The  remarkable  expansiou  was  attributable   to   the 
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hearty  co-operation  of  their  guest,  Mr.  Henderson. 
From  close  contact  with  him  io  deliberations  of  their 
society  it  had  been  an  uninterrupted  pleasure  to 
work  with  him.  He  concluded  by  wishing  him  long 
life,  and  just  hoped  they  would  have  another  quarter 
of  a  century's  services  from  him.  Mr.  Henderson 
haviDg  replied  in  suitable  terms  and  thaDked  the 
donors  for  their  handsome  gift,  the  meeting  soon 
broke  up.  Among  tho-e  present  was  perhaps  the 
oldest  competitor  of  the  society,  Mr.  John  Pottie, 
Balgonie  Place,  who  has  been  forty-eight  years  a 
member  of  the  society,  has  competed  every  year,  and 
never  failed  to  be  in  the  annual  prize-list. 

Presentation. — Mr.  Fredk.  Geeson,  on   his 

retirement  from  the  position  of  gardener  to  the  late 
Earl  of  Egmont,  of  Cowdray  Park,  Midhurst,  conse- 
quent on  the  changes  in  the  establishment,  has  been 
presented  with  a  silver-mounted  walking-stick,  with 
a  ruitable  inscription,  cigarette-case  and  holder, 
together  with  an  addrees  from  the  men  employed  in 
the  gardens,  expressing  their  regret  on  his  retirement, 
and  wishing  to  recognise  his  straightforward  dealing 
and  general  kindness  in  his  long  connection  with 
them,  and  express  a  wish  that  he  may  soon  obtain  a 
good  appointment  where  his  skill  as  a  gardener  will 
be  suitably  appreciated. 

Caterham  Gardeners'  Outing.- On  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  Aug.  3,  four  brake  loads  of  the 
Caterham  gardeners  and  their  friends,  numberirg  47, 
were — thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Lyon — taken  to  Box  Hill,  Dorking,  and  to  Burford 
Lodge,  where  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  took  them 
over  his  beautiful  garden  and  Orchid-houses,  aud 
afterwards  entertaiued  them  to  tea  on  the  lawn. 


PLANT  POETRAITS. 

AcxLYPHA  Sanderiana,  Garden,  July  23;  Revv.e  de  V Horti- 
culture Jiel<je,  August  1. 

Double  Tulips.— 1,  Murillo;  2,  Salvator  Rosa;  3,  Rise 
Blanohe.   Florilet/ium  ffaarlemente,  t.  20. 

Hva'Intii  Grandeur  A  Meuveille.—  Single,  rosy-white. 
Florilegium  Haarleinense,  t.  10. 

Iochroma  FLAVDH,  Andre". — Shrub,  with  stalked,  lan- 
ceolate, glabrous  leaves,  and  clusters  of  stalked,  pendulous, 
tubular-cylindric  yellowish-green  flowers,  each  abjut  3  cent, 
long.  Revue  Horticole,  August  1. 

Lilium  speciosum  rubrum,  Florilegium  Haarlemen&e,  t.  21. 

Phlox  divaricata,  Linn. — Flowers  grey-lilac.  Jlevite  d* 
I* Horticulture  Beige,  August. 

Phybostegia  virginiana  alba.— A  white  variety  of  an  old 
but  valued  herbaceous  perennial.  Ittvue  Horticole,  July  1(5. 


Vegetables. 


PEA  "MANSFIELD  SHOW." 
We  have  received  a  Pea  plant  and  gathered  pods 
of  the  above  variety  from  Messrs.  Wright  Bros., 
Mansfield,  Notts.  The  plant  possessed  seventeen 
poils.  with  au  average  of  eight  seeds  in  a  pod,  or  a 
136-fold  yield.  Peas  dark  green  aud  flittened,  pods 
straight,  flavour  sugary,  and  cooking  of  a  good  colour. 
The  variety  is,  we  are  toll  by  the  raiser,  the  result 
in  the  firBt  instance  of  a  cross  between  Carters'  Strata- 
gem and  Sharpe's  Triumph,  made  nine  years  ago,  and 
of  rigid  selection  afterwards.  They  further  inform  us 
that  3h  feet  is  the  average  height  of  the  rows.  It  is 
exceedingly  vigorous  and  hardy.  The  variety  was 
given  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  trials  at  the  Uoyal 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden*,  Chiswick.  As  nuuy 
as  twelve  good  Peas  have  been  found  in  a  pod. 


Plant  Notes. 


DIANTHUS  ATKINSONI. 
Among  species  of  Dianthus,  "  Pinks,"  I  know  of 
none  to  equal  D.  Atkinsoni  for  freedom  of  flowering 
and  brilliancy  of  colour.  Although  a  gardeu  hybrid, 
with,  pie^umably,  D.  chinensis  as  one  of  its  p. rents, 
it  is  not  so  often  teen  in  gardens  as  it  should  be. 
When  planted  ou  a  rockery  in  a  sunny  situation,  and 
in  a  soil  con  isting  of  sandy  loam,  its  large,  deep 
crimson    flowers   make    a    striking    display   at    this 


season.  These  are  borne  in  great  profusion  on  stems 
10  to  12  inches  in  height,  while  the  leaves  are  linear- 
lanceolate  in  shape,  and  dark  green  in  colour.  As  it 
does  not  ripen  sesd,  the  only  method  of  propagation 
is  by  means  of  cuttings,  which  root  readily  if  taken 
off  about  4  inches  long,  and  placed  in  pots  in  a 
compost  of  sharp  sand  and  loam,  provided  they  are 
carefully  watered  and  shaded  from  excessive  sunshine. 
It  is  thoroughly  hardy,  aud  although  reputed  by 
some  authorities  to  be  of  biennial  duration,  with  me 
it  is  a  true  perennial,  increasing  rapidly  jear  by 
year.  E.  S.,  Woking. 


A   P^ONY   DISEASE. 

"Prevention  is  better  than  cure,"  holds  good  in 
the  instance  of  plant  diseases,  as  in  other  matters, 
and  as  I  am  already  under  a  ban  for  being  too  personal 
in  indicating  what  I  consider  as  shortcomings  on  the 
part  of   practical   gardeners,  can,  without   suffering 


FlO.    32. — A   P^.ONY   DISEASE. 

1.  The  Botiytis  or  summer  condition  of  the  fungus,  which 

forms  a  white  meal  on  the  surface  of  diseased  stums  just 
above  ground-level ;  x  400. 

2.  Sclerotia,  formed  in  decayed  steins ;   x  400. 

S.  A  Sclerotium  germinating  and  producing  chains  of  spores  ; 

X  400. 
4.  The  minute  spores  formed  by  Sclerotia  reproducing  them* 

selves  by  budding  ;  x  400. 


further  condemnation,  pursue  the  same  course.  My 
present  grievance  is  that  gardeners — as  a  rule— do 
not  anticipate  danger,  so  far  as  fungous  diseases  are 
concerned.  "  How  much  should  a  gardener  know," 
is  a  matter  that  is  now  being  discussed  in  various 
periodic  ds,  and  even  Mr.  Percy  T.  Ingram,  who 
enumerates  some  forty  different  requirements  as 
essential  to  constitute  an  up-to-date  gardener,  teems 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  plant  diseases 
should  be  one  of  the  factors  necessary  for  attaining 
to  that  desirable  position. 

Pajonies  are  not  classed  among  the  category  of 
plants  difficult  to  cultivate,  and  even  when  severely 
left  to  themselves  in  old-fashioned  cottage  gardens, 
usually  make  a  good  show  ;  whereas,  when  specially 
nursed,  the  gardeuer  observes  that  his  grassy 
manure-fed  plant  ,  just  before  the  I  eriod  of  blooming, 
too  frequently  become  limp,  aud  within  a  wetk  have 
completely  collapsed,  leaving  unsightly  gaps,  which 
it  is  impos-ible  to  fill  before  next  season.  A  fungus 
is  the  cause   of  this   misfortune,   and   it   effects   its 


object  as  follows.  If  the  lower  portion  of  a  diseased 
stem  is  placed  in  a  bottle  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  two  or  three 
days,  its  surface  will  present  a  white,  mealy  appear- 
ance, cau'ed  by  the  fungus,  which  has  produced  its 
fruit  on  the  surface  of  the  stem.  Of  course,  the 
same  happens  if  the  stem  remains  standing,  only  the 
white  spores  are  blown  away  by  wind  or  washed  off 
by  rain  «\s  soon  as  mature,  consequently  the 
fungus  is  Mot  so  conspicuous  as  when  protected  from 
wind  and  rain  in  the  bottle.  If  a  minute  portion  of 
this  apparent  white  meal  is  examined  under  a  micro- 
scope, it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  numerous  uprigl.t 
branches,  each  bearing  a  dense  cluster  of  spores  or 
reproductive  bodies  at  its  tip  (fig  32,1).  These  spores, 
when  ripe,  are  carried  away  by  wind  or  rain,  and 
those  that  alight  on  Pseony  stems  germinate  on  the 
surface,  the  germ-tube  penetrates  the  stem,  and  forms 
a  mycelium  in  its  interior,  from  which  a  crop  of 
spores  is  eventually  formed  ou  the  surface  ;  the  time 
required  for  this  development  varying  from  six  to  ten 
days,  depending  on  the  amount  of  moisture  and  tem- 
perature present.  This  condition  of  things  continues 
throughout  the  summer— that  is,  if  diseased  plants 
are  not  promptly  removed  and  burned.  When 
diseased  stems  are  nearly  dead,  the  fungus  ceases  to 
produce  the  kind  of  fruit  described  above,  but  the 
mycelium  j resent  in  the  cortex,  or  outermost  por- 
tion of  the  Bttrn,  becomes  resolved  into  myriads  of 
very  minute  brown  nodules  or  sclerotia  (fig.  32,  2). 
As  the  diseased  stems  decay,  these  telerotia  are  de- 
poited  on  the  soil,  where  they  remain  in  an 
unchanged  condition  urtil  the  following  spring, 
when  they  give  origin  to  several  slender  branches, 
each  of  which  bears  at  its  tip  three  or  four  chains  of 
very  minute  conidia  (fig.  32,  3).  At  maturity  the 
conidia  forming  these  chains  separate  from  each  other, 
and  further,  each  conidium  is  capable  of  germinating 
and  forming  a  mycelium,  and  if  this  germination 
occurs  in  contact  with  the  young  and  tender  stem  of 
a  Preony  just  above  the  ground-line,  infection  ti.kes 
place,  and  the  summer  form  of  the  fungus  quickly 
follows. 

As  already  stated,  the  summer  spores  are  trans- 
ported by  wind,  and  alight  in  all  sorts  of  situations. 
Carefully-conducted  experiments  Lave  shown  that 
these  spores  josse6s  the  power  of  germinating,  and 
formlrg  a  mycelium  on  dead  and  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  as  well  as  on  living  Pa;ony  stems.  When 
growing  on  a  living  host,  several  crops  of  white 
summer-spores  are  formed  ;  whereas,  when  growing 
on  dead  material,  there  is  a  tendency  to  form  sclerotia 
from  the  first.  Now,  manure-heaps,  on  account  of 
the  extra  temperature  and  moisture,  greatly  favour 
the  germination  and  growth  of  any  spores  that  alight 
thereon,  and  the-  formation  of  myriads  of  sclerotia 
follows.  When  these  sclerotia  form  their  chains  of 
spores,  the  latter  continue  to  add  to  their  number  by 
a  process  of  budding  or  sprouting  siuilar  to  that 
which  occurs  in  the  reproduction  of  the  yeast  fungus 
(fig.  32, 1).  Gardeners  iusist  in  saying  that  the  a[  pli- 
cation of  green  manures  causes  the  disease  of  Pffionies 
aud  certain  other  plants,  and  the  contention  is  perfectly 
true  ;  a  young  Preony  stem  growing  through  a  lajer 
of  manure,  probably  teem'ng  with  sclerotia  and 
budding  spores,  cannot  be  expected  to  escape  in 
every  instance,  and  if  only  one  is  inoculated,  the 
disease  spreads  rapidly. 

Regarding  tho  value  of  green  manure,  or  manure 
that  is  still  fermenting,  as  a  fertiliier,  we  have 
nothing  to  say  at  present ;  but  from  our  ttandpoint, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  every  such 
manure-heap  is  a  hot- bed  of  fungous  disease,  and  is 
tuch  for  several  distiost  reasot  s  :  1.  Diseased  refuse 
of  every  kind,  as  a  rule,  finds  its  way  there:  the 
common  idea  being,  that  if  a  crop  fails,  possibly 
owing  to  the  attack  of  some  fungus,  it  will  at  least 
make  manuro,  aud  thus  is  not  wholly  lost.  Let 
him  wl  o  acts  on  this  idea  remember  Eclcrot':i  and 
buddiug  spores.  2.  The  higher  temperature  of  a 
"  bweatng  "  manure  heap  causes  a  continue  us  influx 
of  cold,  spore-laden  air  ou  every  side.  3.  Tin-  tem- 
perature, moisture  aud  abuudaut  nutriment  present 
favour  the  rapid  get  miuation  and  development  of 
fungus  spores. 
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Preventive  Measures. 

Remove  and  burn  all  drooping  stems  the  moment 
the  first  symptoms  are  observed. 

Where  the  disease  has  previously  existed — or 
better,  under  aDy  circumstances — remove  the  surface- 
soil  early  in  spring,  and  replace  with  frosh  soil  mixed 
with  quick-lime. 

Do  not  use  green  manure  as  a  top-dressing. 

The  mycelium  of  the  fungus  is  not  perennial  in  the 
root  of  the  Pseony,  so  that  it  starts  life  perfectly  free 
from  its  enemy  each  year,  and  can  only  become 
diseased  through  inoculation  from  sclerotia  lying  in 
the  soil,  from  germs  contained  in  manure,  or  from 
floating  summer-spores  borne  from  some  di-eased 
plant  growing  in  the  neighbourhood.  Geo.  Massee. 


decorative  beauty  of  this  one.  and  at  this  season  of  the 
year  there  are  few  flowering  shrubs  which  arc  capable 
of  creating  such  fine  e Sects  when  treated  as  a  solitary 
specimen.  A  native  of  North  Ameiica,  it  is  quite 
hardy,  and  succeeds  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil. 
B.  S.,  Wokiny.  [S.  Lindleyana  is  even  larger.   Ed.] 


CARNATION    QUEEN    OF    THE 

YELLOWS. 

Tbe  flower  of  which  fig.  33  is  a  representation 
was  kindly  fent  for  our  inspection  about  July  20  last, 
with  a  note  from  the  senders,  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 


Home  Correspondence. 


A  LARGE  LILIUM  AURATUM.— I  recently  visited 
an  amateur  gentleman,  Mr.  John  Kinloch,  Kilmalcolm, 
near  Paisley,  who  ha?  a  Lilium  auratum  of  which  he 
is  natura'ly  proud.  Several  years  ago  he  bought  the 
bulb  for  a  shilling,  and  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
plant  of  gigantic  proportions.  The  bulb  now  fills  a 
14-inch  pot,  has  quite  a  forest  of  stems,  and  2G1 
blooms.  It  is  not  of  the  mor  strosum  type,  with  flat 
stems  and  small  flower-*,  but  the  true  auratum,  with 
round  stems  and  large  flowerB.  The  plant  is  in  per- 
fect health  and  well  foliaged  to  the  bottom,  each 
bloom  is  perfect,  the  whole  forming  a  magnificont 
mass  of  flowers.  Robert  Macfce, 


FlC.    33.  —  CARNAIION    QUEEN    OF   Till'.    XELLOWS. 


.V.  Son,  of  the  Parad  S3  aud  Victoria  Nurseries,  Hol- 
loway,  to  the  effect  that  the  variety  was  the  best 
yellow  variety  with  which  tbey  were  acquainted — an 
opinion  with  which  we  were  also  entirely  in  agreement. 
As  gardeners  are  aware,  a  faultless  yellow  Carnation 
is  a  decided  acquisition  to  florists  and  floral  decora- 
tors, and  if  it  have  fragrance,  its  value  is  enhanced. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


SPIR.EA  AIU.EFOLIA. 
I  noticed  recently  in  this  neighbourhood  a  n  mark- 
ably  fine  specimen  of  Ihis  specie?,  that  was  quite 
7  f>et  in  height,  several  yards  in  diameter,  and  com- 
pletely covered  with  its  panicles  of  uoddiog  crramy- 
white  flowers.  Although  the  species  of  shrubby 
Spineas  are  numerous,  I  was  greatly  struck  by  the 


LA  VERSAILLAISE  RED  CURRANT.—  Though 
arousing  little  notice,  there  was  exhibited  at  the  last 
Drill  Hall  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
a  dish  of  this  fine  Currant  from  Jersey,  under  the 
name  of  Comet.  I  regret  having  been  unable  to  wait 
till  the  dish  came  before  the  Committee,  that  I  mhiht 
back  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson  in  his  contention  that  the 
variety  was  La  Versaillaise  and  no  other.  The  sample 
Fent  was  not  one  whit  finer  or  better  than  are 
examples  of  the  French  Curr.nt,  our  Red  Cherry,  one 
sees  in  so  many  directions.  The  Fruit  Committee 
some  time  since  unhappily  were  induced  to  grant  this 
Jersey  Cut  rant  an  Award  of  Merit,  under  the  name  of 
Comet.  I  objected  at  the  time  to  that  course,  and 
now  feel  that  there  is  no  other  course  open  but  I  o 
revoke  that  awarJ,  and  thus  save  the  public  fiom 
purchasing  an  old  variety  under  a  new  name.    A.  D. 

BLINDNESS  AMONG  STRAWBERRIES.— I  have 
been  much  intensted  in  jour  correspondent's  re- 
t.sarks  on  fchvi  very  old  subject,  aud  think  Mr.  H. 
Fisher,  of  Fiixton,  and  Mr.  W.  Home,  of  Cliffe,  have 


both  mdicited  one  cause,  at  least,  of  this  misfortune, 
viz.,  excess  of  vigour.  Mere  growth  and  fertility  are 
at  opposites  among  the  Strawberry-plants,  as  well  as 
among  the  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  Push  vigour 
beyond  measure  and  you  must  pay  for  your  temerity, 
and  undue  disturbance  of  natural  laws  by  sterility 
more  or  less  pronounced.  The  Editorial  suggestion 
of  increasing  the  supply  of  pollen — which  used  to  be 
successful  enough  in  the  forties  in  making  blind  or 
barren  Hautbois  fruitful— might  or  might  not  have 
more  or  less  effect  on  our  over  luxuriant 
Strawberry-plants  of  to-day.  A  row  or  two  of  the 
old  Black  Prince  or  Garibaldi  would  be  worth  trying 
alongside  of  Monarch  or  other  semi-sterile  varieties. 
To  give,  however,  the  Editor's  su:gestions  a  fair 
chance  of  success,  his  conditions  must  be  carried  out 
in  regard  to  time  most  exactly.  "Plant  some  fertile 
variety  coming  into  flower  at  the  same  season  in  alter- 
nate rows  to  Monarch."  The  subject  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  it  seems.  Blindness  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Monarch.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  raising 
of  new  Strawberries  or  growing  old  ones  over  large 
areas,  are  mostly  all  too  familiar  with  the  weakness 
or  malady  of  blindness.  So  great  in  various  forms  is 
it  amoDg  seedlings,  that  it  might  prove  a  useful  rule 
to  insist  that  no  new  Strawberry  should  have  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  or  other 
responsible  Society  until  it  has  been  seen  three  or 
more  times.  Alike  in  form,  size,  colour,  flavour, 
fertility,  such  a  rule  would  enable  novelties  to  settle 
down  into  fertile  ways  before  being  medalled  or  cer- 
tificated. Even  such  a  generally  well-informed  writer 
as  "A.  D."  needs  to  be  reminded  that,  though  he 
may  never  yet  have  heard  of  a  case  where  Straw- 
berry flowers  went  blind  because  pollen  was  absent 
[Common  enough.  Ed.]  he  must  surely  have  heard 
of  or  seen  many  in  which  they  went  blind  through 
bad  or  injured  pollen,  or  stigmas  untimely  mated, 
or  pollen  imperfectly  matured.  The  term  blind- 
ness may,  therefore,  be  said  to  rant;e  over  tbe 
entire  field  of  Strawberry  cultivation,  from  total 
blindness,  that  is,  the  entire  absence  of  flowers, 
through  blindness  of  various  degrees,  from  frost,  an 
excess  of  heat,  moisture,  drought,  over- feeding,  over- 
rich  soil,  or  through  excessive  manure,  sudden 
transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  drought  to  moisture, 
shade  to  sunshine,  liberal  rations  to  stunted  measure, 
are  the  main  causes  of  abortion  amoDg  Strawberries, 
foooe  sorts  of  blindness  are  c  tiled  blacks,  and  others 
barrenness.  The  first  is  the  work  of  the  frost,  aud  it 
often  confined  to  the  embryo  fruits,  the  stamens  being 
hardier  often  escaping  to  no  good  purpose.  Barrenness 
may  consist  of  different  percentages  of  flowernesses,  as 
seen  in  the  ratios  given  by  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Fisher. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  and  appa- 
rently proved  by  botanists,  on  the  dioecious  character 
of  some  Strawberries,  not  a  few  growers  still  stoutly 
deny  this  ;  an  1  the  most  stubborn  difficulty  of  all  is 
that  blind  or  sterile  beds  of  Hautbois  and  others  left 
for  destruction,  or  treatment  with  more  and  better 
pollen,  have  taken  again  to  fruiting  freely  without  the 
remedial  measures.  Possibly  in  their  year  of  blind- 
ness and  sterility  these  Strawberries  sowed  their  wild 
Uats— that  is,  their  excess  of  vigour  in  their  years  of 
barrenness — which  enabled  them  to  bear  good  crops 
for  some  years  afterwards.  Tbe  moral  seems  to  be, 
do  not  overfeed  young  Strawberries,  especially  choice 
ones.  But  then  old  Keens'  Seedling  was  seldom 
without  a  few  old  blind  rogu>s,  which  were  always 
stronger  and  more  fettile  in  runners  than  the  normal 
stock.  /;.  T.  P. 

CARBOLIC  SOAP  AND  GREEN  FLY.— Your  cor- 
respondent, "W.  W.,"  is  perfectly  justified  in  calliug 
the  attention  of  yoi  r  readers  to  the  effectiveness  of 
carbolic  soap  in  the  destiuction  of  the  common  Rose 
aphis,  but  he  cannot  cla'm  to  have  first  made  the 
discovery,  for  I  have  used  it  with  success  for  many 
years,  and  during  the  past  six  jears  have  had  ample 
opportunities  of  expatiating  upon  its  merits  as  an 
insecticide  of  treat  value  to  gardemrs.  Carbolic 
Eoap,  if  properly  applied,  will  not  only  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  mi  st  efficacious  insecticides  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Rose-aphis,  but  for  almost  i  very  other 
pest  of  its  species  ;  it  would  be  practically  useless  to 
many  if  dippirg  the  affected  parts  was  the  only 
method  of  its  successful  application.  Undoubtedly  the 
best  means  of  preparation  is  to  dissolve  1  lb.  of  car- 
bolic soap  in  2  gallons  of  boiling  water,  place  this  in 
ordinary  pint  bottlep,  which  .should  be  tig  ttiy  corked 
and  stored  away  till  rec[uired  ;  add  i  ne  pint  <  f  this 
at  any  time  to  four  pints  of  soft  water,  it  will  readily 
become  amalgamated,  a;  d  may  be  applied  morning  and 
evening  to  the  affected  trees — it  will  be  seen  the  pests 
have  become  readily  destroyed,  and  the  p'ant'soonelition 
considerably  improved.  J.  II,  Walker,  F.Z.S. 
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THE  AP0THECARIE8  GARDEN  AT  CHELSEA.— 
The  Apothecaries  Garden  at  Chelsea  is  in  danger  of 
disappearance,  for  it  is  announced  that  the  .Society 
of  Apothecaries  have  intimated  they  are  unable  aDy 
longer  to  maintain  the  famous  old  physic  garden, 
which  has  been  in  their  possession  for  over  two 
centuries  and  a  quarter.  It  is  recorded  it  was  in  1673 
the  original  lease  was  granted  to  the  Society  by 
Charles  Cheyne,  whose  name  has  been  "  writ  large" 
in  the  topographical  history  of  the  parish;  but  from 
1721  it  has  been  associated  with  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
whose  Btatue  was  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  gardeD, 
and  whose  name  may  be  said  to  be  a  household  word 
to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  Londoners.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  the  garden  was  made  over  to 
the  Apothecaries  Society  were  :  "That  it  should  at 
all  times  be  continued  as  a  physiu  garden  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God  in  creation,  and  that  the  apprentices  might 
learn  to  distinguish  good  and  useful  herbs  from 
hurtful  ones."  Another  condition  imposed  was  that 
each  j  ear  the  Society  should  present  to  the  Royal 
Society  specimens  of  sixty  new  plants  until  their 
number  reached  2,000.  Some  records  state  that  the 
garden  was  originated  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  that 
in  1721  it  was  by  deed  of  gift  by  him  handed  over 
to  the  Apothecaries  Scciety,  who  have  owned  and 
maintained  it  to  this  day,  Sir  Hi. ns  granting  the 
Society  the  freehold.  From  a  sense  of  gratitude  the 
Society  uected  in  the  centre  uf  the  gaiden  a  marble 
statue  of  their  benefactor,  and  they  also  formed  a 
library  of  botanical  works,  and  added  from  time 
to  time  numerous  specimens  cf  dried  plants. 
The  statue  was  executed  by  Michael  Rysbraeck. 
"At  the  time  the  garden  was  formed,"  writes  the 
author  of  London  Visited  in  185i,  "it  must  have  stood 
entirely  in  the  country,  and  had  every  chance  of  the 
plants  in  it  maintaining  a  healthy  state.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  is  completely  in  the  town,  and  but  for  its 
beiDg  on  the  side  of  the  river,  and  lying  open  on  that 
quarter,  it  would  be  altogether  surrounded  with 
common  streets  and  houses."  Since  these  lines  were 
written,  the  commodious  Chelsea  Embankment  has 
cut  it  off  completely  from  the  river,  and  though 
houses  have  been  built  about  it,  they  are  in  many 
cases  palatial  rather  than  common,  though  they  shut 
the  site  in  more  completely  than  before.  Of  late 
years  the  appearance  of  the  walls,  grass,  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  houses,  have  become  that  of  most 
London  gardens — dingy,  smoked,  with  certain  signs 
of  impoverishment.  But  it  is  interesting  for  its 
age,  for  the  few  old  specimens  it  contains,  including 
the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
200  years  old.  This  garden  will,  in  the  memories 
of  contemporary  hoiticulturists,  be  assc  ciatcd  with 
the  name  of  the  late  Thomas  Moore.  During  the 
teim  of  his  curators!. ip  the  li>t  of  medicinal  plants 
was  extended,  the  houses  were  gradually  renovated 
and  added  to,  and  the  collections  of  ornamental  and 
useful  plants  cultivated  on  the  beBt  principles.  In 
spite  of  the  disadvantages  of  situation,  there  are  still 
grown  many  of  the  plants  yielding  the  drugs  found 
In  the  London  Pharmacbpeeia.  An  effort  is  being 
put  forth  by  certain  public  spirited  individuals  to 
save  the  garden  to  the  locality.  The  Charity  Com- 
missi(  ners  are  being  approached  to  ascertain  if  they 
would  be  willing  to  sanclion  its  acquisition  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  City  Parochial  Charities,  and 
its  subsequent;  maintenance  by  them  as  a  botanical 
garden.  R.  D.  [Some  illustrations  of  the  old  garden 
were  given  in  our  number  for  July  19,  1890.  Ed.] 

A  GOOD  EARLY  PEA. — A  few  years  ago 
Mr.  "l'unch"  had  an  amusing  articlo  upon  his 
endeavour  to  select  seeds  for  his  garden  ;  his  table 
was  covered  with  catalogues,  and  no  matter  what 
vegetable  or  flower  seed  he  wanted,  each  catalogue 
had  some  special  one  of  its  own  to  offer,  and  each  of 
eourBe  superior  to  all  others  ;  the  joke,  of  course, 
had  a  substratum  of  truth.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  Peas.  1  wonder  what  space  of  ground  would 
be  required  to  grow  one  row  of  the  different  varie- 
ties offered  from  the  various  catalogues  which  are 
obligingly  sent  to  us  at  the  opening  of  the  year. 
Considering  all  tbia  perplexity  and  confusion,  I  ihink 
one  is  doing  a  service  in  drawing  attention  to  one  of 
unquestioned  n  erit.  One  great  effort  of  seed  raisers 
has  teen  to  get  a  good  early  Pea  ;  most  of  those 
already  obtained  are  white  Peas,  and  deficient  both 
in  size  and  flavour.  Last  year  I  received,  however, 
one  from  Messrs.  SuttoD,  of  Reading,  under  the 
name  of  Sutton's  "Early  Giant"  Marrowfat;  this 
seems  to  be  all  that  is  required  in  an  early  Pea.  It  is 
large,  and  tho  pod  contains  ten  or  eleven  peas. 
They  are  green,  and  of  excellent  flavour,  while  it  is 
a  most  abundant  cropper,  and  the  plant  runs  about 


3  feet  high.  I  took  a  few  pods  of  it  to  the  Drill 
Hall  when  Mr.  Sherwood  gave  his  lecture  on  edible 
Peas,  and  many  a  gardener  to  whi  m  I  then  showed  it 
agreed  with  me  ihat  it  was  a  most  valuable  acquisi- 
tion ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it. 
Wild,  Rose. 

GARDENER8'  CHARITIES.— I  have  not  entirely 
followed  Mr.  Fletcher's  correspondence  concerning 
these,  but  I  take  it  that  he  more  particularly  refers, 
as  regards  the  Gardeners' Rojal  Eenevolent  Institu- 
tion, to  those  non-subscribers  who  are  so  often  [Some- 
times. Ed.]  elected  pensioners  over  those  who  have 
been  subscribers.  I  myself  have  always  made  it  a 
point  to  give  my  votes  only  to  those  who  have  been 
subscribers  ;  and  I  certainly  think  that  while  there 
are  subscribers  wanting  to  be  put  on  the  pension  fucd, 
non-subscribers  should  not  be  entertained  at  all— but, 
supposing  there  should  be  vacancies  for  more  than 
the  number  of  subscribers  offering  themselves,  then 
l^t  any  deserving  outsiders  compete  with  the  others. 
I  think  if  the  rules  are  strictly  conformed  to,  ro 
ground  of  complaint  could  exist.  A.  Robinson, 
[Most  of  us  will  admit  that*  those  unfortunate  gar- 
deners and  their  widows  who  have  fallen  on  evil  days 
in  treir  old  fge  are  deserving  of  our  charity.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  a  gardener  has  not  becrme  a 
contributor  to  the  funds  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Berevo'ent  Institution;  and  after  all  that  has  been 
said  and  written,  it  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance 
for  him  and  bis  that  such  an  institution  exist3,  and 
that  it  is  carried  on  upon  other  than  strictly  benefit 
society  liuep,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  never  will 
be.  Ed.] 

RHODODENDRON  SMITHII  AUREUM.  —  I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  note  on  this  hybrid  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Bean  in  your  recent  issue.  It  deserves  every  word  of 
commendation  there  given,  and  if  it  were  more  often 
met  with  its  beauty  and  distinctness  would,  I  am 
sure,  impress  and  please  many  who,  as  yet,  do  not 
know  the  variety.  A  number  of  small  plants  weio 
recently  in  flower  at  the  nursery  of  the  Messrs.  R. 
Veitoh  &  Sons,  Exeter,  who  have  had  this  foim  for 
many  years.  It  is  constantly  being  increased,  so  that 
the  plaLts  have  not  attained  any  greatsize.  Grown  in 
pets,  anil  flowering  in  the  month  of  May,  it  comes  as 
a  most  welcome  addit'on  to  the  early  blooming  sub- 
jects for  the  conservatory.  I  am  not  quite  certain  if 
the  strong-growiug  R.  allaclaienses  has  been  used  as 
a  parent  in  these  particu'ar  hybrids,  if  not  it  would 
seem  tome  in  thi*  foim  (a  hybrid  it>eli)we  have 
one  which,  if  used  with  some  free-fluwerirg  type, 
would  produce  a  progeny  as  fine  or  tven  better  than 
r.  aureum  itself.    W.  Sioan. 

ANDROSACE  SARMENTOSA  WILD  IN  NORWAY  [']. 
— Mr.  Townseud  Logan,  living  at  Upton  Lawu, 
near  Chester,  has  a  6bootirg  in  one  of  the  Lofoden 
Islands,  off  the  north-west  coat  of  Norway,  within 
the  arctic  circle.  Two  years  ago  Mrs.  Logan 
asked  her  son  to  bring  home  a  few  rock-plants 
for  a  rockery  she  was  making.  Amongst  thmi 
was  one  which  is  now  flourishing  luxuriantly  at 
Upton  Lawn,  and  is  beyond  doubt  Androsac?  saimen- 
tosa  (Wallich).  I  admit  the  great  improbability  of  a 
plant  hitherto  only  known  to  be  wild  in  the  eastern 
Himalayan  range  being  found  in  an  island  in 
the  arctic  regions  of  Europe,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested to  me,  when  two  months  ago  I  first 
received  the  specimen,  and  mentioned  it  to  a 
botanist,  that  it  was  perhaps  a  large  form  of  the 
European  A.  villosa.  I  also  know  that  a  plant  inter- 
mediate betwten  A.  sarmentosa  and  A.  villosa  was 
raised  by  me  and  others  a  few  years  pgo  from  seed 
distributed  by  Dr.  King,  of  Calcutta,  and  collected 
for  him  in  the  Chumby  Valley,  in  Sikkim.  This  was 
referred  at  first  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to  A.  villo!a, 
but  is  now  generally  called  A.  sarmentosa  var. 
Chumbyi.  The  Norway  plant  in  question  is,  how- 
ever, in  every  respect— size,  flower,  stature,  and 
habit,  typical  A.  sarmentosa.  Tho  finder  submitted 
to  day  to  a  searching  cross-examination  made  by  me, 
and  has  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  plant  found  by  him 
in  the  Lofoden  Islands,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  his 
good  faith.  However,  I  have  by  this  note  called 
tho  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  distribution 
of  botauical  species  to  his  supposed  discovery;  and 
Mr,  Logan  has  promised  that  he  will  this  year,  when 
he  revisits  his  shooting-ground,  collect  and  seud 
home  more  specimens  of  the  same  plant.  He  informs 
me  that  there  is  not  a  house  within  5  miles  of  the 
spot  where  he  collected  the  plants,  a  spot  about 
1  mile  from  the  sea,  and  perhaps  .r>00  feet  above  its 
level.    O.  Wolley  IK:/,  Edge  //all,  Malpas,  July  30. 

A  NEW  BRITISH  ORCHIS:  CORRECTION.— In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Gardeners    Chronicle  I  made  a. 


fomewhat  premature  announcement  that  an  Orchis, 
of  which  several  examples  had  been  found  by  a  friend 
near  Arisaig  in  the  West  Highlands,  had  been  iden- 
tified by  comparison  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  with 
Jflabenaria  odoratissima.  I  had  read  somewhat  care- 
lessly a  letter  from  my  son,  in  which  he  said  that  he 
had  Bent  a  specimen  to  Kew  for  identification,  and 
that  he  thought  it  was  II.  odoratissima.  Of  course, 
in  a  dried-up  flower,  which  had  made  two  or  three 
expeditions  by  post,  the  characters  were  not  very 
clear  ;  but  I  now  hear  from  him  that  the  best  autho- 
rity on  British  Orchids  at  Kew  considers  the  plant  to 
be  a  hybrid  Habenaria  conopsea  x  H.  albida.  Au 
apologv  is  due  from  me  to  the  botanical  department, 
which  I  hereby  ask  you  to  publish.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge 
Ball,  Malpas.     [But  what  is  Habenaria  conopsea  ?] 

WHAT  IS  A  VIOLA?- At  the  Glasgow  and  West 
of  Scotland  Pansy  Society's  exhibition  last  month, 
that  veteran  grower  and  raiser,  Mr.  John  Baxter, 
Daldowrie,  Broomhouse,  had  a  stand  of  "Violas" 
disqualified  because  he  had  in  it  a  snray  of  a  seedling 
somewhat  resembling  Archie  Grant.  The  judges 
were  Mr.  J.  D.  Stuart,  the  well-known  raiser  from 
Belfast,  and  Mr.  Hay,  of  Linlithgow.  Mr.  Baxter's 
stand  was  disqualified  because  the  Beedling  referred  to 
was  not  a  Viola  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges.  Was 
this  quite  fair  to  Mr.  Baxter?  I  do  not  think  bo. 
Such  varieties  have  invariably  been  shown  as  Violas 
at  our  Scotch  shows  for  many  years,  and  if  they  ate 
to  be  excluded,  it  ought  not  to  be  by  the  judges  on 
the  show  day,  but  by  a  condition  in  the  prize  schedule. 
What  have  the  National  Viola  Society  or  the  Viola 
ConferencB  people  to  say  on  the  point?  Edina.  [A 
Viola  is  a  sp<  cies  of  Viola  ;  when  a  divergence  is  made 
another  name  (not  Latin)  should  be  applied.  Ed.] 

"BLINDNESS"     IN    THE    STRAWBERRY.— I    was 

much  interested  in  the  correspondence  in  the  Gar- 
deiurs'  Chronicle,  on  p.  108,  of  "Strawberries  going 
blind,"  as  I  planted  one  dozen  runners  this  sprirg  of 
Monarch,  and  allowed  them  to  flower,  which  eight 
did  out  of  the  de>zen,  the  four  I  pulled  up  and  threw 
away.  This,  how.  ver,  is  not  peculiar  to  that  variety, 
for  I  have  had  Auguste  Nicaise  from  two-year-old 
plants  that  looked  strong  and  healthy,  of  which  tlnee- 
fourths  were  blind  or  flowerless.  I  should,  like  t> 
hear  the  opinion  of  some  of  your  correspondents  if 
the  very  mild  winter  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 
/.  Barnard. 

PEAS. — I  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  R.  Dein's 
article  on  P.  as  at  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Sons,  1  ut  1  do  not 
find  among  the  varieties  there  mentioned  that  valuable 
Pea,  Sutton's  Dwarf  Defiance.  With  me  this  varie'y 
has  done  splendidly,  and  outstrips  any  dwarf  variety 
I  have  grown  here.  The  potls  are  as  large  as  Improved 
Dr.  McLean, containing  fr  quentlyasmanyasten  Peas, 
and  the  flavour  equal  to  that  of  any  Pea  I  know.  I 
consider  it  a  very  valuible  Pea  to  those  whose  space 
is  limited,  and  who  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  sticks 
for  tall  sorts,  as  it  requires  nothing  higher  than 
18  inches  or  2  feet.  It  may  be  grown  either  as  a 
second  early  or  main  crop.  George  E.  Parr,  Hampton 
Court  Gardens,  near  Leominster. 

EULOPHIELLA.  — In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
April  2,  189S,  is  figured  a  highly  remarkable 
Orchid,  Eulophiella  Peetersiana.  Can  it  be  we  have 
to  do  here  with  a  plant  belonging  to  the  large  genus 
of  epiphytal  or  terrestrial  Orchids — Eulophia  ■  They 
are  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  Africi,  and  America,  but 
occur  in  greatest  numbers  at  the  Cape.  They  have 
either  pseudo-bulbs,  with  one  or  two  leaves,  or 
tuberous  rhizomes  of  the  size  of  Potatos  or  larger, 
with  the  leaves  and  flower-scapes  arising  laterally 
from  near  the  base.  The  leaves  are  grassy,  or  lance- 
shaped  and  plaited,  and  the  flower-scapes  either 
single  or  branched,  bearing  few  or  many  flowers, 
which  seldom  exceed  1  inch  in  diameter.  The  pro- 
vailing  colour  is  yellow.  Tho  Fepals  and  petals  ore 
nearly  equal,  the  lip  pouched  or  spurred,  with  an 
entire  or  trilohed  limb,  beareled  or  cresteel  in  the 
middle,  the  column  with  a  terminal  helmet-shaped 
anther-case  enclosing  the  two  pollen-masses,  with 
their  very  short  caudicle  attached  to  a  rather  large 
diverging  gland.  /.  W.  Hiyl ;  Tjilodctr,  Botanical 
Mour.tain  Gardens,  Java,  July  5,  189S. 

SANDER'S  PERFECT  ORCHID  PAN.— As  a  reader 
from  my  boyhood  (over  thirty  years),  and  also  as  au 
occasional  contributor  to  your  pages,  I  would  bring 
to  your  notice  that  this  pau  Messrs.  Saudor  \  Co. 
claim  as  something  new,  has  been  in  use  in  the  East 
to  my  knowledge  for  more  thau  tm  years.  I  was 
one  of  the  first  to  have  them  made,  and  used  them  in 
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growing  Orchids  and  Ferns  with  great  success.  They 
are  found  in  common  use  in  most  of  the  botanic 
gardens,  and  with  all  those  who  have  a  good  fernery. 
J.  A. 


THE    CULTIVATION    OF    EURO- 
PEAN  PLANTS  IN  MEXICO. 

An  interesting  little  article  has  appeared  in  the 
Revue  Qe'nirale  dc  Bolanique  for  July  on  this  subject, 
by  M.  L.-G.  Seurat.  He  observes  that  the  meau 
annual  temperature  of  the  town  of  Mexico  is  not  very 
high,  being  only  15 '4°  C.  (about  60°  F.)  in  the  shade. 
This  allows  of  a  certain  number  of  European  plants 
being  cultivated  upon  the  table-land,  such  as  corn, 
garden  vegetables  ;  fruit-trees,  as  Pears,  Apples,  &c, 
A  large  number  of  common  European  plants  are  a' so 
to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of  Mexico  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  since  there  is  no  rainfall  for  eight  months 
in  the  ye>r,  many  European  plants  cannot  be  grown. 
Agaves  and  Cactaceous  plants  are  the  only  kinds 
which  can  withstand  the  extreme  drought.  In 
placeB  where  one  can  supply  water  artificially,  there 
are  excellent  cultivations  ;  for  example,  in  a 
"hacienda"  near  Mexico,  magnificent  crops  of  corn 
and  Maize  are  secured — two  per  annum — by  irri- 
gating the  fields  during  the  dry  Beason.  In  other 
haciendas  the  Maize  is  sown  towards  the  end  of  the 
dry  season  in  June,  and  the  rainy  season  following  ; 
the  youDg  plants  have  thus  an  abundance  of  moisture, 
and  grow  rapidly. 

On  the  south-side  of  the  town  the  cultivation  of 
garden  herbs  is  carried  on,  but  under  peculiar  con- 
ditions. This  region  was  formerly  the  site  of  a  vast 
but  shallow  lake.  The  Aztecs  have  recovered  somo 
land  by  the  cultivation  of  Sedges,  preserving  some 
inlets  where  water  accumulates.  These  inlets  circum- 
scribe small  rectangular  islands,  which  actually  lloat 
on  the  water.  It  is  upon  these  miniature  fields  where 
the  sowings  are  made.  These  floating  gardens  are 
called  "  chinampas."  The  canal  of  the  Viga,  which 
runs  from  south  to  north,  from  the  lake  of  Xochi- 
milco  to  Mexico,  is  hemmed  in  by  these  floating 
gardens. 

The  Indians  row  around  the  chinampas  in  very 
narrow  canoes,  and  by  means  of  bowls  throw  water 
upon  the  little  beds.  The  Chinampas  are  moveable, 
and  it  often  happens  that  they  are  driven  against 
each  other  by  the  wind. 

The  plants  cultivated  on  the  floating  chirjampas 
are  very  various— e.g.,  corn,  Barley,  Maize,  Cabbages, 
Carrots,  Turnips,  Artichokes,  Leeks,  Radishes,  &c. 
Besides  these,  there  are  flowers,  Rosss  in  particular, 
and  the  wild  Dahlia.  All  these  plants  are  carried  to 
the  town  in  large  boats,  which  run  down  the  course 
of  the  canal  of  the  Viga.  The  place  Bouth  of  the 
town,  where  the  vegetables,  forage,  and  flowers 
arrive,  affords  a  very  picturesque  and  charming  sight. 

M.  Leurat  records  here  an  observation  regarding 
plants  with  swollen  roots.  He  says  that  if  one  sows 
the  seed  of  cultivated  Radishes  brought  from  Europe, 
one  obtains  in  the  shade  and  in  well-watered  ground, 
Radishes  like  those  of  Europe  ;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, one  s»ws  the  seed  of  "the  Radish  of  the 
country,"  they  grow  without  any  enlargement  of  the 
root,  for  the  subterranean  stem  (hypocotyl)  is 
slender  and  of  a  uniform  thickness.  He  thus  ob- 
tained at  the  end  of  two  months,  in  a  soil  very  shel- 
tered, well  manured,  and  watered  twice  a  day, 
Radishes  with  well-developed  foliage ;  but  of  which 
the  hypocotyl  only  measured  2i  inches  in  length,  and 
had  a  uniform  diameter  of  -09  to  -1  inch.  This  axis 
had  the  upper  part  coloured  red,  corresponding  to 
the  portion  which  ought  to  have  swollen.  He  supplies 
an  illustration. 

The  arrest-  of  the  swollen  part,  he  addp,  is  easy  of 
explanation.  Mexico,  having  a  uniform  temperature 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  and  water 
bsing  supplied  in  abundance  by  the  gardener,  the 
plant  has  no  necessity  to  interrupt  its  growth  during 
the  winter.  The  winter  at  Mexico  ia  characterised 
by  cold  nights,  when  the  temperature  falls  to 
about  freezing-point,  while  the  days  are  warm  ;  and 
not  having  need  to  make  reserve  food-materials,  the 
Radish  loses  the  habit  of  making  it  during  the  first 


year's  growth.  The  seeds  of  the  country 
form,  are,  in  fact,  the  seeds  of  Radishes  originally 
brought  from  Europe,  but  which  have  immediately 
degenerated  in  response  to  the  climate.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  constantly  re  -  imported  fresh  from 
Europe.  The  same  result  occurs  with  Carrots, 
Turnips,  &c. 

Finally,  there  is  another  point  deserving  of  ob- 
servation. It  has  been  supposed  that  certain 
European  plants  transferred  to  Mexico  will  not  bear 
seed.  Such  is  not  really  the  case.  What  suggested 
the  idea  is  the  fact  that  fruit-trees,  notwithstanding 
great  care,  as  a  rule  only  give  very  meagre  results. 
M.  Seurat  believes  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
largo  number  of  flowers  are  not  fecundated  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  the  insects  necessary  to 
insure  pollination.   George  Henslow. 


Belgium. 


A    COLLECTION    OF    CACTI. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  houses  of  M.  Fr. 
Delaet,  at  Contich,  near  Antwerp,  I  noted  Echino- 
cactus Wisljzeni,  Ij  foot  across,  with  all  the  spines 
intact ;  E.  Grusoai,  even  larger  ;  E.  cylindraceup, 
1  foot  acro?s,  with  Bpines  4  inches  long,  red,  and 
iuterlacing  like  snakes  ;  and  other  plants  of  the  sime 
variety  differing  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the  spines. 
I  also  saw  E.  Wrighti,  with  spines  about  5£  inches 
long,  and  ending  in  a  hook  like  thoBe  of  E.  Wislizeni. 

E.  rubrispinus  was  notable  for  the  red-brown  colour 
of  its  many  thorns  ;  beside  it  was  a  fine  E.  Hassel- 
berghi,  with  four  fruits  full  of  seed.  There  was 
also  a  group  of  E.  ornatus,  the  plants  covered  with 
small  white  spots,  and  having  fine  yellow  spines. 
Leuchtenbergia  principis,  a  very  distinct  plant  :  it 
has  leaves  or  branches  from  3  to  4  inches  long, 
ending  in  a  crown  of  spines  or  soft  prickles,  some 
over  5  inches  long. 

I  was  also  attracted  by  Echinocactus  Monvillei, 
covered  with  flower-buds  ;  indeed,  all  the  following 
plants  have  flowered,  as  their  fruits  prove  :  Echino- 
cactus hexasdrophorus,  helophorus,  acifer,  multico- 
status,  m.  Dowelli,  turbiniformis,  Orcutti,  tenuiflorus, 
Jussieui,  xiphacanthuB,  pentacanthus,  Geissoi,  longi- 
hamatus ;  and  Echinocereus  robustus,  stramineus 
major,  Roteri,  rigidissimus  ;  also  various  species  of 
Mamillaria,  Cereus,  and  Echinopsis. 

A  group  of  Pilocereus,  including  P.  Dautwitzi, 
Hoppenstedti  and  senilis  deserve  mention. 

In  another  house  were  Phyllocacti,  beariog  fruit, 
the  result  of  crossiog.  Certain  Euphorbias  were 
nearly  6  feet  high.  M.  Delaet  also  grows  Agaves 
and  Aloes  well,  and  has  a  good  plant  of  Heehtia 
Ghiesbreghti  with  four  floral  racemes,  each  beariog 
very  many  small  white  blooms. 

In  the  garden  were  some  fine  CereuB,  some  10  feet 
across.  In  pans  were  many  seedlings  carefully 
tended  ;  numbers  of  Echinocactus  Hasselberghi,  E. 
m.  Dowelli  and  Pilocereus  eimilis  ;  in  fact,  about  400 
varieties  of  all  species  were  represented  in  numbers. 


Nursery  Notes. 


MESSRS.  WALSHAW  &  SONS,  SCARBOROUGH. 
Now  that  the  floral  decorations  and  requirements 
of  a  first-class  watering-place  are  no  longer  a  luxury, 
but  what  I  think  might  safely  be  said,  a  necessity, 
the  undertaking  of  catering  for  such  an  enormous 
demand  as  the  season  at  Scarborough  entails  on  the 
florist  requires  a  large  outlay  and  a  great  deal  of  fore- 
thought. A  visit  to  the  old-established  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Walshaw  during  last  week  showed  clearly 
that,  although  the  tastes  of  the  varied  classes  of  visitors 
are  in  many  cases  quite  different,  still  for  all  and  every- 
one the  thing  desired  seemed  to  be  at  hand  at  this 
establishment.  In  passing  through  some  of  the  many 
ranges  of  glass,  the  following  batches  were  noticed  as 
being  larger  than  one  sees  usually  in  provincial 
nurseries.  On  entering  the  main  gate,  the  visitor 
passes  into  a  very  lofty  vestibule,  tastefully  arranged 


with  decorative  and  flowering  plants,  and  standing 
here  he  is  at  once  charmed  by  a  gorgeous  display  of 
what  Mr.  Walshaw  believes  to  be  a  coming  plant  to 
the  florist,  namely,  a  large  house  full  of  Cannas ;  these 
are  arranged  on  the  floor  down  each  side  of  a  wide  span- 
roofed  house,  and  the  effect  ia  more  telling,  as  the 
house  being,  as  it  were,  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 
sloping  towards  the  main  door,  the  visitor  is  enabled  to 
get  a  full  view  at  once,  and  the  effect  is  certainly 
very  fine.  Grown  as  one  Bees  them  here,  it  is  quite 
easy  to  corroborate  your  correspondent  "  H.  R.  W, 
Stuttgart,"  who  says  in  your  issue  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  July  16,  that  the  Cannas  have  risen  to 
a  foremost  position  among  summer-flo soring  plants. 
Mr.  Walshaw,  having  procured  these  direct  from  a 
noted  continental  raiser,  the  collection  includes 
some  fine  varieties  previously  undowered  in  England. 
Among  the  bast  known  kinds  at  present  in  bloom 
was  seen  Alphonse  Bouvier,  foliage  very  fine,  and 
flower  vivid  crimson  ;  Fiatelli  Cattaneo,  bold  red 
foliage,  an  J  very  deep  crimson  flower ;  Giardino 
Treves,  a  clear  yellow  flower,  spotted  with  very 
bright  rod  ;  Moritz  Jacob,  another  good  yellow  ; 
President  Carnot,  crimson  flowered  ;  Sophie  Buchner, 
a  good  scarlet ;  Villa  Adda,  a  dark  foliaged  variety, 
with  distinct  (lowers  of  a  bronzy-red  colour.  Italia 
and  Austria  were  also  noted,  showing,  among  upwards 
of  fifty  other  varieties,  strong  spikes  ;  and  the  house 
bids  fair  to  give  a  good  display  for  some  time  still  to 
come. 

Passing  into  the  side  ranges,  an  enormous  batch  of 
Lilium  longiflorum  var.  Harrisii  was  seen,  one  house 
being  filled  with  some  hundreds  of  these  j  ust  expand  ing 
their  blooms. 

A  large  apan-roofed  house  of  Double  Pearl  Tuberose 
could  be  detected  before  you  got  into  it,  the  powerful 
scent  permeating  the  houses  for  some  distance,  and 
inside  the  house  cont  lining  them  so  as  to  be  almost  over- 
powering. Many  thousands  of  these  are  grown  in 
Bucceesion,  it  beiog  greatly  in  demand.  Following 
this  another  spau-roofed  house  was  crammed  with 
grand  Kentias  ;  great  numbers  of  these  are  sent  out 
for  the  decoration  of  the  enormous  ball-rooms  and 
halls  duriDg  the  Scarborough  season.  Most  varieties 
of  Roses  are  well  done  here,  but  an  especially  fine  lot 
of  Teas,  including  all  the  up-to-date  varieties,  were 
there  ;  some  grand  batches  of  choice  Teas  in  pots 
were  coming  on  for  autumn  distribution.  Carnations, 
both  border  and  tree  varieties,  were  strongly  in 
evidence;  of  the  latter  class  upwards  of  10,000  are 
grown  for  autumn  sale.  A  plant  well  worth  noting 
is  here  grown  in  quantity,  namely,  Asparagus  Spren- 
geri :  one  batch  in  large  pots  is  grown  for  cutting 
from,  in  preference  to  Smilax  (Myrsiphyllum  aspara- 
goides),  and  when  once  used  I  was  told  it  was  always 
requested.  A  quantity  of  decorative  Ferns  were 
there  grown  in  low,  span-roofed  houses  near  the 
glass,  also  nice  clean  batches  of  Boronias,  GeniBtas, 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  &c,  for  autumn  and  winter 
work  were  coming  on.  In  the  nursery  department 
Roses  are  again  well  done,  and  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  of  which  one  so  often  sees  badly-developed 
flowers,  was  here  in  thousands,  of  perfectly-formed 
flowers,  a  quantity  ready  cut  for  sending  out,  making 
a  grand  display. 

Among  new  plants  outside  were  noted  two  species 
of  Olearia,  namely,  O.  dentata,  a  strong-growing 
shrub,  with  distinct,  serrated  foliage  of  a  glaucous 
covering,  and  O.  nitida,  a  dwarfer  shrub,  with  dark 
foliage.  These  will  both  prove,  I  think,  useful 
additions  for  seiside  planting. 

Large  quarters  of  fruit-trees,  Conifers,  &c,  were  also 
observed  in  good  character.  The  larger  outside  nur- 
sery, situated  at  Scalby,  some  two  miles  out  of  Scar- 
borough, is  well  worth  visiting,  as  it  is  a  pleasant 
drive  out,  and  can  be  easily  reached  from  the  village 
of  Scalby.  The  home  nursery  being  at  the  end  of 
the  valley,  one  of  the  favourite  walks  of  the  Scar- 
borough visitors,  it  is  very  easy  of  access,  and  is 
visited  by  thousands  during  the  season. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  offices  great  alterations  are 
just  being  commenced,  the  present  accommodation 
being  quite  inadequate,  it  is  therefore  proposed  to 
build  new  offices  to  facilitate  the  despatch  of  business. 
John  Clayton. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

July  26.— Present:  Dr.  W.  T.  Masters  (in  the  Chair); 
Mr.  Bennett  -  Poe,  Dr.  Russell,  Mr.  Veitch,  Rev.  George 
Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Tomatos  and  Sleepy  Disease.—  Plants  suffering  frnm  this  now 
not  uncommon  complaint  were  forwarded  to  Dr.  William 
G.  Smith  for  examination.  He  reports  as  follows :— "  My  ob- 
servations agree  with  those  of  Mr.  Massee  given  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  S,  1S95.  I  have  already  seen 
several  cases  of  this  disease  this  season.  I  do  not  see  an 
easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  fuDgus.  Mr.  Massee's  sug- 
gestion of  liming  the  soil  seems  a  good  one,  but  I  have  had 
no  experience." 

Outgrowths  on  Potatos.—Mr.  Sutton  sentsome  tubers  having 
curious  excrescences  upon  them,  received  from  Mr.  Kerr  of 
Dumfries.     They  were  reserved  for  examination. 

Asters  Diseased.— Mr.  W.  P.  Wright,  of  Fairview,  Willes- 
borough,  Ashford,  Kent,  sent  some  specimens,  and  observes 
that  "  Growers  of  Asters  in  East  Kent,  especially  in  the 
Dover  district,  are  in  trouble  over  an  Aster  disease,  which 
destroys  thousands  of  plants.  Some  go  off  directly  they  are 
put  out,  others  at  a  later  stage.  I  found  small  white  grubs 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  stems,  and  I  do  not  feel  any  doubt 
that  they  are  the  cause  of  the  mischief."  In  the  Naturalist, 
the  organ  of  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union,  th're  is  a 
paper  by  Rev.  Hilderic  Friend  on  this  subject.  The  worms 
in  question  are  of  the  family  of  Enchytra-idaj,  a  group  of 
annelids.  Mr.  Friend  discovered  a  presumably  new  form  in 
China  Asters,  and  named  it  E.  parvulus  on  account  of  its 
minuteness.  A  full  description  of  the  worm  is  given  in 
Mr.  Friend's  paper.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  consign 
the  plants  attacked  to  the  flames.  An  account  of  the  Aster 
worm  will  bo  found  in  the  Gardener^  Chronicle  for  August  14, 
1897,  p.  89,  with  figure. 

Melon  itith  Seeds  Germinating. — Mr.  Veitch  read  a  letter 
from  Mr.  A.  McKellar,  gardener  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Sandringham,  describing  a  Melon  sent  to  Marlborough 
House,  which  was  full  of  young  Melon  plants,  quite  green. 
They  were  plunging  their  roots  into  the  pulp,  and  feeding 
upon  it.  Similar  growths  have  often  been  seen  in  LemonB 
and  Oranges,  as  well  as  Cucumbers,  Pumpkins,  Papaws,  and 
other  fleshy  fruits.  The  cause  appears  to  be  that  the  fruit 
has  been  kept  some  time  in  a  warm  atmosphere. 


August  9.— The  lessened  attendance  of  visitors,  and  the 
comparative  paucity  of  exhibits,  marked  the  end  of  the 
season  in  London,  and  the  waning  of  Bummer.  Dahlias, 
Gladiolus,  Montbretias,  Lilies,  and  Gaillardias  helped  to 
impart  gaiety  to  the  Drill  Hall ;  and  the  fine  exhibits  of 
fruits  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  ant  Messrs.  T.  F.  Rivers 
&  Son,  to  afford  food  for  con  mtnt  by  the  fruit  connoiseurs. 

Orchids  were  extremely  few  in  number. 

Floral  Committte. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair);  and  Messrs. 
John  Fraser,  O.  Thomas,  H.  B.  May,  C.  T.  Druery,  R.  Dean, 
G.  Stevens,  W.  Howe,  J.  F.  McLeod,  C.  J.  Salter,  C.  E.  Pear- 
son, J.  Walker,  C.  E.  Shea,  H.  Turner,  and  J.  Fraser. 

Her  Majesty  the  Qdeen,  Windsor  (gr  ,  Mr.  Owen  Thomas), 
showed  a  collection  of  Nepenthes  in  considerable  variety, 
in  large  and  small  examples.  We  noted  plants  of  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  with  fine  pitchers,  viz. ,  Amesiana,  Mas- 
tersiana,  Morganlaa,  Mixta,  CurtisiiandC.  superba,  Nortbiana, 
Burkei,  Hookeriana,  Dicksoniana,  and  Curtisii.  Plants  of 
Acalypha  Sanded  were  interspersed,  and  Maidenhair  Fern 
formed  the  groundwork  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal).  Mr.  O. 
Thomas  showed  Nelumbium  speciosum,  var.  album,  flowers 
white,  with  yellow  stamens  and  light  green  disc  (First-class 
Certificate).  (See  Gardeners'  Chronicl",  Oct.  1,  1887,  fig.  88.) 
He  also  showed  Abutilon  Swarzi,  with  a  pronounced  white 
variegation  on  the  leaf. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
showed  a  handsome  collection  of  bulbous  plants,  and  cut 
blooms  of  the  same.  We  noted  of  Lilies  L.  Thunbergianum 
vennstum,  a  bright  orange  scarlet  flower  ;  L.  auratum,  L.  a. 
rubro-vittatum,  L.  a.  Wittei,  a  very  handsome  form,  seg- 
ments white,  witli  a  yellow  middle-line  ;  L.  Henryi,  a  yellow 
Turk's-cap,  and  an  abundant  bloomer ;  L.  Baternanone, 
orange-scarlet;  and  others.  Montbretias  foimed  another 
feature,  and  there  were  M.  Gerbe  D'Or,  M.  crocosmpp flora, 
M.  c.  Suleil  Couchant,  M.  c.  Phare,  M.  c.  Etoile  de  Feu,  and 
M.  l'ottsii,  all  very  pretty,  and  in  colour,  ranging  from 
scarlet  to  yellow.  Various  Gladioli  were  shown,  including 
Souvenir,  a  bright  red  ;  Etna,  dark  crimson  ;  and  Lafayette. 
The  remainder  of  the  group  consisted  of  Tritomas,  Car- 
nations, Brodia-s,  including  B.  Orcutti,  a  flower  of  a  bright 
blue  tint;  Stembergia  macrantha,  a  dwarf,  bright  yellow 
flower,  of  Crocus-like  growth— very  showy  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Kllway  &  Sons,  Langport,  Somerset,  staged  a 
large  miscellaneous  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  and  more 
especially  of  Gladiolus,  in  which  genus  they  ave/acile  principes. 
We  remarked  the  pretty  blue  Statice  latifolia,  an  excellent 
subject  for  cutting;  Gaillardia  Vivian  Grey,  a  beautiful 
yellow  self ;  Eryngium  dichotomum,  a  pretty,  small- 
flowered  species  ;  Buphthalmum  salicifolium,  Asclepias  incar- 
nata,  Michauxia  campanuloides,  flowers  large,  simple,  white, 
and  arranged  on  a  long,  stout-branched  spike.  The  Gladiolus 
consisted  of  seven  stands  of  choice  varieties.  A  whole  stand 
was  set  up  of  new  varieties  (fourteen),  and  one  only  obtained 


an  Award  of  Merit,  viz.,  G.  W.  B.  Child,  a  dull,  yet  distinct- 
looking  type  of  flower,  of  the  Nancianus  form,  in  colour  a  dull 
crimson,  covered  with  dense  spotting.  There  were  several 
other  fine  flowers  that  took  the  fancy  of  the  visitors  in  pre- 
ference to  the  committee's  choice.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded  for  the  Gladiolus. 

J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Limited,  The  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  showed  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  hardy,  peren- 
nial, and  annual  plants,  a  particularly  showy  lot.  We 
remarked  the  dwarf  hybrid  Candytuft  "Carmine,"  very 
rightly  named  ;  Stachys  coccinea,  rarely  seen ;  the  White 
Spiral  Candytuft ;  Hunnemannia  f'urnariie  folia,  a  Poppy-like 
flower  of  a  pure  yellow  tint ;  Chrysanthemum  luteum,  with 
bright  yellow  rays,  and  purplish  -  brown  disc,  distinct  ; 
Shirley  Poppies  in  variety;  Lavatera,  in  white  and  pin* 
varieties  ;  the  pretty  pink-flowered  Cosmos  bipinnatus  ; 
Xeranthemum  superbissimum,  Godetia  Gloriosa,  of  the 
deepest  tint  of  crimson;  G.  Butterfly,  white  and  crimson, 
and  other  Godetias  ;  Scabiosa  in  variety ;  the  pretty  red- 
flowered  Cacalia  coccinea,  and  ( hrysanthemum  ino- 
dorum  plenissimum.  The  firm  showed  Carnation  George 
Maquay,  a  white  flower  of  fair  quality,  apparently  an 
abundant  flowerer.  The  petals  are  cupped,  smooth,  and 
numerous,  ani  it  is  likely  to  be  an  excellent  border 
variety.  FormiDg  part  of  their  exhibit  was  a  quantity  of 
growths  with  flowers  thereon,  of  Coruus  macrophyllus,  of 
Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  Pavia  macros tachy a,  and  Coprosma 
acerosa  with  small  blueiah  berries. 

Mr.  M.  Prichabd,  The  Nurseries,  Christchurch,  Hants, 
showed  a  large  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  as 
cut  flowers,  rich  in  diverse  genera.  Conspicuous  was  the 
violet-coloured  Gladiolus  Lemoinei  Baron  J.  Hulot  (Award  of 
Merit),  G.  L.  Venus  de  Milo,  G.  L.  Etoile,  and  G.  L.  Vesu- 
vius, of  a  rich  crimson  ( Award  of  Merit) ;  it  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  varieties  by  its  great  length  of  spike,  and  con- 
sequently large  number  of  flowers  ;  the  now  rarely-seen 
Zauschneria  californica,  like  a  miniature  Pentstemon  ;  Dra- 
cocephalum  virginianum,  the  blue  -  flowered  Aconitum 
bicolor,  Potentilla  Hopwoodiana,  Lobelia  Milleri,  the  slowy 
Helenium  grandicephalum  striatum,  Podophyllum  Emodi, 
with  two  fruits  (scarlet  drupes),  Petitstcmon  heterophyllus, 
Asclepias  syriaca,  A.  tuberosa,  and  A.  iucarnata,  besides  a 
quantity  of  ordinary  border  species  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  the  Nurseries,  Higbgate  and 
Barnet,  showed  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  too  thickly  sot 
up,  mostly  consisting  of  new  varieties,  Phlox  of  new  varieties 
and  rich  colours,  bunches  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  &c. 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  had  an 
extensive  array  of  shrubby  Phloxes  in  the  best  varieties,  of 
which  we  may  name  M.  Thibaut,  rosy-crimson  ;  Adonis, 
cerise ;  Hecla,  violet  and  white ;  Oriental,  lilac ;  Lothair, 
rosy-crimson ;  Auguste  Riviere,  deep  crimson  ;  Fantomo, 
violet  and  white  centre ;  Lord  Raleigh,  deep  blue ;  Le 
Mahda,  rather  deeper  in  tone ;  and  Roxelane,  rich  red- 
purple.  At  the  back  of  the  table  they  had  arranged  a 
number  of  Hollyhock  spikt  s,  some  of  the  flowers  attaining 
to  the  florists'  ideal.  They  also  exhibited  a  quantity  of 
flower-spikes  of  Yucca  flaccida ;  and  a  seedling  Yew  named 
Waltham  Golden,  two  plants  5  feet  high.  The  variegation  is 
effective,  and  the  hibit  is  reminiscent  of  the  Irish  Yew 
(Silver  Flora  Medal  for  Lhe  entire  exhibit). 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Bkand,  Saffron  Walden,  showed  Holly- 
hocks in  variety,  and  they  received  a  Bronze  Flora  Medal. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
filled  a  considerable  amount  of  tabling  with  species  and 
varieties  of  Nephrolepis,  including  rufescens  var.  tripinnati. 
fida,  N.  acuta,  N,  Faulkneri,  a  numVer  of  N.  pectinata, 
arranged  on  a  branching  tree-stem  very  effectively  ;  N.  exal- 
tata  plumosa.and  the  type  form,  Ac.  (Silver-Gilt  Banksian). 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Co  ,  St  Albans,  Herts,  showed  as  new 
plants  Begonia  gemmata  and  B.  conspicua,  both  being  orna- 
mental-leaved varieties  of  dissimilar  characters  ;  and  Furcnea 
Watsoniana  (First-class  Certificate),  a  plant  with  widely- 
expanded  leaves  of  3  inches  in  breadth  and  2  feet  in  length, 
becoming  horizontally  poised  as  they  get  older;  the  central 
portion  of  the  leaf  consists  of  a  creamy-white  band,  and  a 
narrower  band  runs  along  each  side  at  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
distant  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  23,  1898,  p.  243). 

R.  Sislev,  Esq.,  Ockford,  Godalming,  showed  Carnation 
blooms,  but  none  was  recognised  by  the  committee. 

Border  Carnations  in  variety  were  shown  by  Aubrey 
Spurling,  Esq. 

Codijeum  Wentworthianum  was  shown  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
gr.  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  Rotherham, 
said  to  be  a  cross  between  interruptus  and  Weiemauni.  It 
was  showy  in  its  yellow  and  green. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey, 
showed  a  number  of  Carnation  seedlings  of  fine  quality,  but 
the  only  one  graced  with  an  Award  of  Merit  was  a  very  dark 
crimson  flower  named  Nox,  raised  by  Mr.  Martin  Smith  ; 
eighteen  varieties  were  of  Mr.  Smith's  raising,  and  four  Mr. 
Douglas's. 

Mr.  Stephen  Treseder,  Nurseries,  Cardiff,  showed  Tea 
Rose  Mrs.  Stephen  Treseder,  a  creamy-white  variety,  of  a 
form  somewhat  resembling  Niphetos. 

T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigatefgr.,  Mr. 
Salter),  showed  Chrysanthemun  Mdlle.  Marie  Masse,  the 
natural  growth  of  which  was  said  to  be  2}  feet  high,  and 
the  habit  compact.  The  colour  of  the  bloom  is  light-rose, 
whitening  with  age  (Award  of  Merit). 

Mr.  J.  Crook,  gr.,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  showed  a  quantity 
of  flowers  of  Gloriosa  grandiflora. 

A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford,  Esq.,  Batsford  Park,  Moreton-in- 
the-Marsh,  exhibited,  floating  in  broad  pans  of  water,  twelve 
varieties  of  Watcr-Lilies,  viz.,  Nymph;ca  Marliacea  chroma- 


tella,  pale-yellow;  N.  flammea,  crimson  ;  N.  Marliaceaalbida, 
N,  Marliacea  rosea;  N.  gloriisa,  N.  fulva,  N.  odorata,  N. 
ignea(Award  of  Merit),  N.  Laydekeri,  and  N.  rubio-punctata 
(A  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  the  collection). 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunncrsbury  House 
Acton  (gr  ,  Mr.  J.  Hudson),  exhibited  a  tray  of  Water-Lilies, 
including  Nymphaea  gloriosa,  N.  Seignouretii,  pink  ;  N. 
Andreana,  crimson  ;  N.  odsrata  sulphurea  grandiflora,  white 
and  yellow  ;  N.  alba,  N.  odorata  rosea,  N.  Laydekeri  fulgens, 
crimson  ;  N.  lucida,  N.  aurea,  N.  Marliacea  chromatella,  &c, 
N.  stellata,  blue,  grown  out  of  doors,  and  others,  in  all 
24  varieties  (Silver  Banksian  Medal)." 

W.  Robinson,  Esq.,  03,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C.,  showed 
a  panful  of  flowers  of  Nymphtea  alba,  N.  chromatella,  N. 
rosea,  N.  albida,  &c,  in  fine  stages  of  development  (Bronze 
Flora  Medal). 

Lord  Hillingdon,  Hillingdon  Court  (gr.,  Mr.  Allen!,  showed 
thirty-six  bunches  of  border  Carnations,  most  of  which  were 
of  more  than  ordinary  good  quality  as  such,  and  the  colours 
most  varied  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Mrs.  Abbott,  fouth  Villa,  Regents  Park,  N.W.  (gr.,  Mr. 
G.  Keif),  showed  a  lnrge  group  of  stove-plant*,  mostly 
foliage,  enlivened  by  Lilies  and  Cannas,  and  of  which  Palms 
and  Caladiums  formed  the  back  rows  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal). 

Earl  Percy,  Syon  House.  Brentford  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  Wytbes), 
showed  about  forty  plants  of  white  and  blue-flo*  ered  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis,  capitally  grown  and  flowered  in  S-inch 
pots  from  seed  sown  eighteen  months  ago  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Dahlias.—  Retarding  as  the  summer  se  ison  has  been,  with 
its  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  sunshine  and  darkness, 
Dahlias  have  come  on,  and  a  good  many  blooms  were  pro- 
duced on  Tuesday  last,  including  the  show  Cactus  and 
Pompon  varieties.  Mr.  J.  Walker,  nurseryman,  Thame,  had 
a  collection  of  sixty  show  varieties.  The  blooms  were  small, 
because  we  are  in  early  August,  but  the  quality  of  many  was 
decidedly  good.  By  drawing  an  inference  from  this  collec- 
tion, it  may  be  said  that  the  following  varieties  are  likely  to 
be  seen  in  good  character  when  the  show  season  comes  on  : 
The  Hon.  Mis.  P.  Wyndham,  Nubian,  Plutarch  (fancy),  Mr. 
J.  Harris,  Ethel  Britton,  a  flower  of  great  delicacy;  Gold- 
smith, W.  Powell,  and  R.  T.  Rawlings,  two  of  the  most  useful 
yellow  self's;  Arthur  Rawlings,  S.  Mortimer  (fancy),  John 
Wyatt,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  one  of  the  most  constant  of  show 
Dahlias  ;  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  John  Staudish,  deep  bright  scarlet, 
and  Willie  Garratt.  Then  of  Cactus  varieties,  this  well- 
known  firm  had  some  thirty-six  blooms,  those  of  the  best 
Cactus  character  and  forming  also  a  collection  of  most  desir- 
able varieties  were:  starfish,  one  of  the  very  best;  May 
Service,  Britannia,  Night,  Arachne,  Alfred  Vasey,  Capstan, 
and  Ruby.  Then  some  bunches  of  pretty  Pompon  varieties 
formed  part  of  the  Thame  collection  :  Hypatia,  Opal,  Sammy 
Keith,  Darkness,  and  Bacchus  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham,  another  well- 
known  grower,  had  a  collection  of  show  and  Cactus  Dahliap. 
The  best  among  the  former  were  Lottie  Eckford,  Rebecca  in 
a  self  forin,  Perfection,  W.  Powell,  John  Walker,  John  Hick- 
ling,  another  good  yellow  self ;  and  Duchess  of  York.  Some 
of  his  Cactus  varieties  were  remarkably  good  ;  out  of  seventy- 
two  blooms  the  following  were  the  very  best : — Charles  Wood- 
bridge,  Harmony,  Britannia,  Arachne,  Lady  Penzance,  and 
Starfish.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  next  two  or  thrco 
years  will  see  a  remarkable  break  in  the  Cactus  type.  Beautiful 
as  are  such  refined  forms  as  Charles  Woodbridge,  Starfish, 
and  others,  flowers  of  the  Arachne  type,  with  long,  thin, 
pointed  florets  a  little  twisted  are  Ukely  to  come  to  the  fore. 
There  is  a  marked  individuality  of  character  about  them, 
and  an  elegance  in  their  very  eccentricity  of  development. 
A  good  white  is  a  great  desideratum..  Keynes'  White  is  the 
best  to-day,  but  like  all  the  white  Cactus  varieties,  it  is  apt 
to  come  nat-petalled.  The  coming  season  will  witness  the 
advent  of  many  novelties  in  Cactus  Dahlias  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Orchid  Committee. 
Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  iu  the  chair;  and  Messrp. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  Do  B.  Crawhhay,  II.   J.  Chapman, 
W.  Cobb,  E.  Aahworth,  J.  Jaques,  E.Hill,  J.  Douglas,  H   M. 
Pollett,  H.  Ballantine,  and  J.  Gurney  Fowler. 

Though  but  few  exhibits  were  staged,  three  subjects 
worthy  of  awards  were  found.  Baron  Sir  II.  Schroder,  The 
Dell,  Staines  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  showed  flowers  of 
Sobralia  Sanderiana,  an  imported  species,  with  flowers 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  S.  macrantha.  The  tepals  and 
petals  were  French  white,  tinged  with  rose  ;  the  tube  of  the 
lip  similar  in  colour  to  the  petals,  the  throat  orange,  and  the 
broad  front  of  the  lip  claret-crimson ;  a  distinct  and  showy 
species  (Award  of  Merit).  Baron  Schroder  also  showed  a 
spike  of  the  original  Cypripedium  Stonei  platytsenium. 

Capt.  G.  W.  Law-Scuoeiei.d,  New-Hall-IIey,  Rawtcnstall, 
Manchester  (gr.,  Mr.  Shill),  showed  Odontoglossum  cri  spurn 
Lehmanni,  Schofield's  variety,  a  charming  novelty  of  the 
typical  shape  of  Lehmann's  O.  criBpum,  which  has  uniformly 
displayed  segments  and  a  broadly  ovate  labellum,  totally 
different  from  that  of  any  other  form.  The  sepals  were 
white,  slightly  tinged  with  rose,  and  each  bearing  from  thrco 
to  five  dark,  ruby-red  spots.  The  broad,  flat  lip,  which  was 
slightly  toothed  at  the  margin,  was  of  a  bright  ruby -red, 
broadly  edged  with  white,  and  bearing  a  cowslip-yellow  crest, 
with  some  fine  purple  lines  (Award  of  Merit). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  showed  Cypri- 
pedium  X  Olivia  (tonsum  X  concola),  a  distinct  hybrid, 
in  form  much  resembling  C.  tonsum,  but  of  a  clear  ivory 
whit9,  slightly  tinged  with  rose  (Award  of  Merit) ;  a  grand 
form  of  Oncidium  papilio,  closely  resembling  that  figured  as 
O.  P.  Eckhardii;  two  plants  of  Cattloya  Gasketliana  alba, 
and  one  of  a  fir.o  dark  form  of  the  same  species. 
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M.  E.  Zdii.im.i -li.JKNNY,  Villa  Greten,  Wollishofen,  near 
Zurich,  sent  Vandft  Banderiana  rosea,  a  noble  form,  with 
the  petals  and  the  upper  sepal  of  a  warm,  light  rose  colour, 
with  a  few  claret  spots  at  the  base,  the  lower,  sepals  and  lip 
being  veined  and  tinged  with  brownish-claret  colour. 

Captain  Tiios.  A.  Julian,  Woodside,  Plymouth,  sent  a 
\  ery  peculiar  light  form  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczii  with  blush- 
white  flowers  mottled  slightly  with  rose  colour,  instead  of 
the  dark  purplish  hues  usually  seen  in  the  species.  Mr. 
Jas.  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  showed  Uendrobium 
formosuni,  Edenride  variety,  with  very  large  white  flowers, 
having  rich  orange  markings  on  the  lip.  T.  B.  Haywood, 
Esq  ,  Woodhatch,  Reigate  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  showed  a 
one  -pike  of  Stauropsis  lissochiloides  (Vanda  Batemanit). 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  Philip  Crowley,  Esq,  in  the  cbair ;  and  Messrs. 
T.  F.  Rivers,  R.  Parker,  M.  Gleeson,  J.  H.  Veitch,  G.  Bun- 
yard,  J.  Cheal,  J.  Wright,  A.  Dean,  W.  J.  Einpson,  G.  Wythes, 
II.  Balderaon,  P.  Q  Lane,  G.  Reynolds,  G.  Norman,  R.  Fife. 

Mr.  J.  Crock,  gr.  to  —  Evans,  Esq.,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard, 
sent  a  handsome  green-flesh  Melon,  named  Forde  Abbey 
Seedling,  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  ripe. 

Mr.  Capp,  gr.  to  Sir  W.  Pearson,  Crawley,  sent  a  pair  of 
M>  Ions,  Capp's  'eedling,  but  these  were  soft  and  over  ripe. 

From  Mr.  Blake,  The  Gardens,  Clandon  Park,  Guildford, 
came  a  dish  of  fine  La  Versaillaise  red  Currants.  The 
committee  regard  "  Comet "  from  Jersey,  shown  at  the 
previous  meeting,  as  the  same  variety.  It  was  desired  that 
both  should  be  tried  at  Chiswick. 

Messrs.  Kelway  ..V  Sons,  Langport,  Somerset,  sent  small 
plants  about  12  inches  in  height  if  wbat  they  term  the 
Strawberry  Raspberry  (a  Japanese  species  of  Rubus),  and  also 
some  gathered  fruits.  These  tre  about  the  size  and  have 
much  the  appearance  of  laige  Arbutus  uncdo  fruits,  but 
they  are  redder,  softer,  and  sweeter,  yet  comparatively 
devoid  of  flavour.  That  is  unfortunate,  as  the  fruits  are 
handsome,  and  if  well  flavoured  would  be  a  good  addition 
to  the  dessert.  The  committee  wished  to  have  further  infor- 
mation as  to  its  origin,  icgarding  it  rather  as  a  species  of 
Rubus  than  a  hybrid.  The  foliage  is  small  and  lanceolate, 
rather  like  the  Raspberry,  but  the  stems  are  spiny,  like  those 
of  the  Blackberry.  Tne  fruits  are  borne  singly  and  erect, 
and  not  in  clusters.    No  award  was  made  to  it. 

Mr.  C.\it.Mii  11  \  1. 1.,  Edinburgh,  sent  a  dish  of  his  new  Straw- 
berry Britannia,  but  a  distressingly  poor  sample.  The  fruits 
seem  to  have  fair  flavour,  and  to  be  late,  but  it  needs  to  be 
grown  in  the  south  to  secure  a  fair  trial. 

Messrs.  •'  \a  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  sent  a  quantity  of 
branches  of  their  new  hybrid  Raspberry.  Tbis  is  the  i  ro- 
duct  of  crossing  Belle  de  Foutenoy  Raspberry  with  the 
Common  Blackberry.  The  plants  have  strong  Raspberry- 
cane-like  growth,  but  the  stems  are  spiny.  The  fruits  arc 
borne  on  laterals  freely,  like  Raspberries,  but  are  nearly 
black  ;  are  large  as  fine  Strawberry  fruits,  but  more  acid. 
The  fruits  do  not  part  from  the  stem  readily,  therefore  will 
not  bear  pulling  as  Raspberries  do.  It  is  an  interesting 
hybrid,  and  it  may  be  capable  of  improvement. 

Finally  came  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  the  most  re- 
markable collection  of  bush-fruits  ever  seen  at  any  time.  Not 
only  were  their  numbeis,  but  the  samples  were  exceptionally 
good.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  committee  unanimously 
lecommended  the  Award  of  a  Gold  Medal  to  this  superb  col- 
lection. It  included  106  wooden  trays  of  Gooseberries, 
distinct ;  12  the  same  of  red  Currants,  6  of  white  ditto, 
and  6  black,  with  one  pink  variety.  There  wer«  also  various 
early  Apples  and  Cherries,  and  some  fruiting-branches  of 
Gooseberries  ;  and  red  and  white  Currants  were  also  staged. 
During  the  afternoon,  so  attractive  were  the  Gooseberries, 
tliat  their  merits  for  the  table  were  severely  tested.  The 
result  seemed  to  be  that  most  were  regarded  as  being 
first-rate ;  certainly,  after  seeing  this  collection,  it  will 
be  no  wonder  if  very  great  stimulus  be  not  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  what  is  the  most  profitable,  whole- 
some, and  delectable  of  all  bush  fruits.  Of  small  reds,  deli- 
cious were  Early  Red  Hairy,  Warrington,  Champagne,  Scotch 
Nutmeg,  and  Ironmonger.  Of  small  yellows,  Rumbullion, 
Golden  Drop,  Yullowsmith,  Yellow  Champagne,  Early  Sul- 
phur, and  the  new  pale  Langley  Gage,  one  of  Mr.  Seden's 
best- flavoured  varieties.  Of  small  greens,  Hedgehog,  Pit 
ma-ton  Greengage,  Early  Green  Hairy,  and  Green  Gascoigne. 
Of  large  reds,  Forester,  Dan's  Mistake,  Crown  Bob,  Lanca- 
shire Lad,  Whinham's  Industry,  Duke,  Highlander,  Askender 
Bey,  tlaslem,  Talfourd,  Beauty,  Lord  Derby,  Lion's  Pro- 
vider, and  Sion  were  very  fine  and  well  coloured.  Of  large 
yellows  and  whites,  Langley  Beauty,  very  handsome  and 
rich  flavoured,  also  of  Mr.  Seden's  raising,  High  Sheriff, 
Tiger,  Pretty  Boy,  Gipsy  Queen,  Careless,  Railway,  Drill, 
Hit  or  Miss,  Leader,  and  Great  Eastern ;  and  of  large  greens, 
Whitesmith,  Gretna  Green,  Progress,  Ostrich,  Success, 
London  City,  Jenny  Lind,  Stockwell,  and  Legerdemain. 
The  finer  red  Currants  were  Cherry,  Le  Versaillaise,  La  Con- 
stante,  and  Warner's  Grape.  Of  whites,  White  Crystal, 
Transparent,  Dutch,  and  Dutch  Cut-leaved  ;  and  of  blacks, 
Baldwin,  Lee's  Prolific,  and  Black  Grape. 

Mr.  W.  Rouphll,  Norwood,  brought  dishes  of  Apples  Glad- 
stone, ripe,  and  quite  pleasant  eating ;  and  Noble  Peach, 
the  latter  not  yet  ripe.    A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Amies,  Ashford,  sent  an  ordinary  sample  of  Scarlet 
Runner  Beans. 

Mr.  A.  Dean  brought  a  very  handsome  sample  of  White 
Snowball  Turnips  to  show  that  the  variety  named  Model, 
granted  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  previous  meeting,  was  but 
Snowball.  The  sample  now  brought  was  a  better  one  than 
the  one  seen  the  previous  meeting.     It  was  suggested  that  a 


trial  of  Turnips  be  sown  now  at  Chiswick.  Several  varieties  of 
dwarf  Beans  were  sent  up  from  Chiswick,  but  tho  committee 
wished  to  see  them  growing  in  the  gardens.  Messrs.  Har- 
rison &  Sons,  Leicester,  sent  a  collection  of  twenty  assumed 
named  varieties  of  Broad  and  Long-pod  Beans  ;  the  best  wore 
Emperor  a  Green  Long  Pod,  Exhibition  Long  Pod,  Levia- 
than or  Seville,  Green  Windsor,  and  Harlington  Windsor. 
The  types,  however,  were  few  (a  Vote  of  Thanks  was 
awarded). 

Mr.  J.  Miller,  gr.  to  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher,  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  for  a  handsome  collection 
of  fruit,  including  good  Melons,  Sutton's  Imperial,  Blenheim 
Orange,  and  Hero  of  Lockingc.  Peaches  :  Royal  George, 
Alexandra,  Noblesse,  and  Violet  Hative,  from  under  glass ; 
and  Waterloo  aud  Alexander,  from  outside  walls.  Fine 
Early  Orange,  and  Hempkirke  Apricot,  Morello  Cherries, 
Jefferson  Plums  and  Gooseberries. 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  fruit  was  staged  by  Mr. 
Keif,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Abbott,  South  Villa,  Regent's  Park,  and  a 
Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal  was  unanimously  awarded.  This 
collection,  whilst  so  excellent,  had  the  merit  of  being  grown 
within  two  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  There  were  fine  trees  in 
pots  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit  of  Jefferson,  Emperor, 
aird  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plums,  and  dishes  of  these 
with  McLaughlin's  Gage,  Yellow  Magnam  Bonum,  Trans- 
parent Gage,  Kirke's  Reine,  Claude  de  Cornte  Althaus,  and 
Green  Gage  Plums,  all  capital  samples  ;  also  fine  Royal 
George  Peaches,  several  dozens  ;  and  Barrington  and  Beile- 
garde  do.  ;  Monarch  and  Seedling  Melons,  &c.  This  collec- 
tion did  the  grower  high  credit. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  had  Superb 
Cherries  and  Ear  y  Rivers'  Nectarine.  The  Cherries  were 
Geant  de  Hedelfrugers,  wonderfully  fine  ;  Blackheart,  Bigar- 
reau  de  Guben,  Monsfcreuse  de  Mezel,  Emperor  Francis,  and 
Olivet ;  also,  there  were  fine  Golden  Transparent,  and  Grarrd 
Duke  Plums.    A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 


Douglas,  a  fine  exhibit  of  new  Carnations.  Last,  but  not 
least  by  no  means,  was  a  lovely  group,  set  up  by  tho  pes- 
mission  of  Lily,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  consisting  of 
Malmaison  Carnations,  foliage  plants,  and  Ferns. 


REDHILL,    REIGATE,    AND   DISTRICT 
CARNATION    AND    PICOTEE. 

July  29. — The  first  show  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in 
the  grounds  of  "  Caberleigh,"  Redhill,  on  the  above  date,  and 
judging  by  the  number  of  competitors,  and  the  high  quality 
of  bluonis  staged,  the  show  could  only  be  pronounced  an 
unqualified  success.  Nor  could  this  be  otherwise,  repre- 
sented as  it  was  by  such  giants  of  the  Carnation  world  as  Mr. 
Martin  Smith,  of  Hayes  (whose  blooms  were,  as  usual,  splen- 
didly staged  by  Mr.  Chas.  Blrck);  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  of  Great 
Book  hair) ;  Mr.  Harry  Turner,  of  Slough  ;  and  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham,  of  Birmingham;  together  with  most  of  the 
leading  amateur  growers  in  the  South. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  day  was  very  cold, 
and  although  the  threatening  rain  did  not  descend,  it  was 
more  like  March  than  July,  and  the  attendance  was  there- 
fore not  so  good  as  it  might  have  been. 

In  class  1,  for  twenty-four  blooms,  selfs,  fancies,  bizarres, 
or  flakes,  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  was  a  good  1st,  with  a 
splendid  stand  of  Purity,  Don  Carlos,  Mrs.  Grey  Buchanan, 
Cecilia,  Bomba,  Helmsman,  Nora  Creina,  Alexandra, 
also  a  sport  from  the  latter,  Blondin,  Olga,  The  Cornet, 
Hidalgo,  The  Naiad,  Goldilocks,  Orion,  St.  albans  Seedling 
Gordon  Lewis,  Rheims,  Rob  Roy,  Autocrat,  and  Geo.  Neville. 

In  class  2,  for  twelve  Picotee  blooms,  white  or  yellow 
ground,  Mr.  Martin  Smith  was  again  well  to  the  front,  with 
superb  blooms  of  LilyDuch-ss,  Badminton,  Duke  of  Alva, 
Lady  Bristol,  Dinorah,  Hesperia,  Heather  Bell,  Hygsia, 
Edith  Volage,  His  Excellency,  and  Fashion. 

In  class  3,  for  twelve  Carnation  blooms,  Mr.  A.  J.  Row- 
berry,  of  South  Wojdford,  was  1st,  with  Orestes,  Mrs. 
Sidney  H.  Diver,  Dick  Donovan,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Geo. 
Cruickshank,  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro',  Endymion,  Ceres,  Mrs. 
Priusep,  The  Czar,  Monarch,  and  Miss  Audry  Campbell. 

In  class  4,  for  twelve  Picotees,  white  or  yellow  ground,  Mr, 
S.  A.  Went  turned  the  tables  on  Mr,  A.  J.  Rowherrv 
beating  him  with  a  capital  stand  of  Badminton,  Dervish 
The  Gift,  Alice  Mills,  Voltaire,  Golden  Eagle  Seedling,  Florrie 
Hi'nwood,  Favourite,  Jessie,  and  Mrs.  Sharps 

Class  5,  for  six  Carnation  blooms,  Mr.  Aubrey  Spurlino 
of  Blackheath,  was  1st. 

In  classes  7  and  8,  for  three  Carnation  and  three  Picotee 
blooms  respectively,  Mr.  B.  A.  M.  Morris,  of  Merstham 
(the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society),  carried  off  the  principal 
honours.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  brought  (as an  experiment)  most 
of  the  blooms  with  which  he  had  taken  the  leading  prizes  in 
the  single-bloom  classes  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  pre- 
ceding Wednesday,  his  idea  being  that  owing  to  the  cold  tl  c 
blooms  had  very  slowly  developed,  and  would  consequently 
last  longer  when  cut.  The  theory  was  borne  out  by  the 
result,  for  he  nearly  cleared  the  board  with  them  in  the 
corresponding  classes  here. 

For  a  vase  of  Carnations,  &c,  Mr.  S.  A.  Went  was  to  tte 
front  with  a  splendid  exhibit.  For  three  sprays  of  Car- 
nations, Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry  was  1st. 

Mr.  Aubrey  Sporling  carried  off  the  Challenge  Cup 
for  twelve  varieties  of  Carnations,  three  trusses  of  each  ;  and 
the  special  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  R.  Killick  for  twelve  Car- 
nation blooms  cut  from  the  open  border,  and  staged  without 
dressing,  were  well  contested,  and  taken  by  Mr.  U.  V. 
Charrjngton,  Dr.  Haoley,  and  A.  J.  Rowberry. 

For  the  best  table  decoration,  Mr.  St.  B.  Sladen  was  1st. 

Mr.  Cutbush,  of  Highgate,  staged  a  large  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas  and  Carnations ;  Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  of  Havant, 
a  magnificent  stand  of  Sweet  Peas;  Mr.  Hy.  Cannell,  of 
Swanley,  C.nnas,  Sweet  Peas,  and  Carnations  ;  and  Mr.  Jas, 


NORTHAMPTON     HORTIC  OLTTJRAL. 

Aucjust  1,  2.— This  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
splendid  exhibition  which  was  held  in  the  grounds  of 
Althorp  Park  by  kind  permission  of  the  President  of  the 
Society,  Lord  Spencer,  K.G.  Liberal  prizes  were  offered, 
and,  considering  the  late  character  of  the  season  generally, 
the  exhibits  were  very  fine,  the  general  opinion  being  that 
the  show  was  the  best  of  those  held  in  recent  years,  the  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  and  the  groups  being  particularly 
commendable. 

Plants.— For  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  1st,  Mr. 
James  Cypher,  of  Cbeltenha  k,  with  huge  plants  of  Kentia 
Belmorcana,  K.  australis,  Latania  Borbonica,  Croton  monte- 
fontanensis,  C.  Victoria,  Statice  profusa  (very  fine),  Stepha- 
notis  floribunda,  and  some  good  Ixoras,  Prince  of  Orange  and 
Williamsri.  He  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Finch,  Coventry, 
with  a  collection  consisting  of  Latania  borbonica,  Kentia 
Fosteriana,  Cycas  revoluta,  Kentia  australis,  Erica  Par- 
mentierian\,  Allamaudagrandiflora,  A.  nobilis,  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  with  some  good  Codia_-unv,  and  Statice  prof  us  a.  Mr. 
Vause,  Leamington,  was  3rd,  with  some  fine  Kentias, 
Codkeunis,  and  Allamandas. 

Groups.—  For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for 
effect,  in  a  space  of  20  by  12  feet,  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  likewise 
1st,  with  a  group  tastefully  arranged  with  a  Phoenix  in  tho 
centre,  and  around  it  Humea  elegans,  Codiasums  in  variety, 
Caladiums,  Lilies,  Orchids,  Oplismcnus,  Francoa  lamosa, 
Asparagus,  Ferns,  Pileamuscosa,  and  Palms,  making  a  very 
graceful  group  that  was  much  admired.  Mr.  Vause,  Leam- 
ington, was  2nd,  with  a  group  consisting  amongst  other 
things  of  cork  bridges,  but  it  was  much  heavier  in  arrange- 
ment, in  fact,  too  many  plants  were  employed.  In  this 
group  a  plant  of  Acalypha  Banderiana  was  noted,  the  other 
plants  consisting  of  Humea  elegans,  Lilies  in  variety, 
Hydrangeas,  Dracaenas,  Anthuriums,  Ixoras,  Adiantums,  &c. 
For  Six  Exotic  Ferns,  Mr.  W.  Pcarcc,  gr.  to  S.  Loder,  Esq  , 
Floore  House,  was  1st,  with  grand  specimens  of  Adiantum 
cuneat  um,  Dicksonia  arborescens,  D.  antarctica,  Platycerium 
alcicorne,  Davallia  Mooreana,  and  D.  fijiensis  ;  Mr.  Copson 
was  2nd,  his  collection  containing  a  good  specimen  of  Gymno- 
gramma  chrysophylla. 

Six  Since  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  -In  this  competition,  Mrs. 
Pmpps(gr.,  Mr.  Copson),  was  1st,  with  Kentia  Belmorcana, 
Livistona  chiuensis,  Dracaena  in di visa,  Swainsonia  Osborni 
var.  alba,  Pelargonium  Alexandra  Dupree,  and  Stephanotis 
floribunda  ;  Mr.  Palmer  was  2nd,  with  a  lot  which  included  a 
good  plant  of  Kentia  Forsteriana. 

For  Eight  Table  Plants,  Mr.  Holland  was  a  good  1st,  with 
nice  plants  of  Bougainvillea  Sanderiana,  Cattleya  Gaskelliana, 
Pandanus  Veitchi,  Geonoma  gracilis,  Co;i,ium  Golden  King, 
C  Aigburthianse,  and  Dracaena  Jamesi.  Mr.  Copson  had 
the  best  Coleus,  and  Mr.  Beard  was  1st  for  Fuchsias,  and 
Mr.  Reeve  took  premier  honours  for  single-flowered  Begonias, 
and  Mr.  Copson  was  again  1st  for  zonal  Pelargoniums  and  for 
Gloxinias,  and  Mr.  Reeve  was  1st  with  Cockscombs. 

Table  Decorations,  Cut  Flotrers,  and  Bouquets.-  For  the  best 
arrangement  for  table  decoration  on  a  space  9  feet  by  5  feet, 
Lord  Rendlesham,  Rendlesham  Park,  Suffolk  (gr.,  Mr.  H. 
Roger),  was  1st,  with  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  yellow  and 
pink -flowered  Carnations,  Asparagus  plumosus,  and  Grasses 
arranged  with  six  dishes  of  fruit,  consisting  of  Grapes,  Nec- 
tarines, and  Figs.  The  table  was  much  admired  for  its 
lightness,  and  the  nice  blending  of  the  colours.  There  were 
several  competi  tors,  Mr.  Cypher  being  2nd,  and  Mr.  James 
3rd.  This  class  has  increased  very  much  in  popularity  here 
the  last  few  years.  Messrs.  John  Pebkins  &  Sons,  North* 
ampton,  showed  the  best  bouquet,  and  were  followed  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  Perkins  &  Son,  Northampton. 

Rotes. — The  best  twenty-four  Roses  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Pkrkins;  Messrs.  Thomas  Perkins  being  2nd.  Messrs. 
Tnos.  Pebkins  &  Sons,  Northampton,  was  likewise  1st  for 
twelve  Teas. 

The  non  -  competitive  stands  attracted  much  attention, 
Messrs.  John  Perkins  having  a  good  stand  of  Sweet  Peas, 
Lilium  auratum,  herbaceous  flowers,  Ac.  ;  Messrs.  Thomas 
Perkins  had  a  very  similar  group  ;  and  Messrs.  Hintos, 
Warwick  Nurseries,  had  a  good  stand  of  Sweet  Peas,  which 
tends  to  show  how  very  popular  this  pretty  sweet-scented 
flower  is  in  the  Midlands;  other  groups  were  stiged,  but 
want  of  space  will  not  Tjernrit  me  to  give  them  tho  attention 
they  deserve. 

Fruit  is  invariably  well  shown  at  this  show,  and  this  year 
it  was  very  good.  For  a  collection  of  eight  varieties,  open  to 
all  England,  the  Earl  Spencer  (gr.,  Mr.  S.  Cole)  was  1st  with 
a  huge  Melon,  Ingestre  Hj  brid,  rather  too  large;  Grapes 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court,  very  fine  in 
form  and  colour;  Lord  Napier  Nectarine,  Queen  Pine,  Prince 
of  Wales  Peach,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  Strawberry,  and  Brown 
Turkey  Figs.  The  Marquis  of  Northampton  (gr.,  Mr.  J. 
Hayes),  was  2nd. 

For  six  dishes  of  fruit,  Pine  excluded,  Mr.  Coles  was 
again  1st,  with  Ingestre  Hybrid  Melon,  Madresfield  Court, 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Pitmaston  Orange  Necta- 
rine, Barrington  Peacb,  and  Brown  Turkey  Fig  ;  Mr.  Hayes 
was  again  2nd. 

For  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  Mr.  Child  was  1st, 
with  good  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court,  and  he  was  also 
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1st  for  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  having  good  Muscat 
of  Alexandria. 

Mr.  Holland  took  chief  honours  for  six  Peaches,  and  also 
for  six  Nectarines.  Mr.  Hayes  had  the  best  Raspberries ; 
Mr.  Cole  was  1st  for  Cherries;  and  Mr.  Rightly  was 
let  for  Strawberries;  for  Gooseberries  Mr.  Kightly  was 
again  1st,  and  Mr.  F.  Hayes  took  chief  honours  for  Currants. 

Vegetables. — There  is  always  a  strong  competition  in  the 
vegetable  section,  and  this  year  was  no  exception.  For  a 
collection  of  twelve  kinds,  Mr.  B.  Went  worth  Vernon, 
Stoke  Bourne  (gr.,  Mr.  Dymock),  was  1st  with  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  the  following  varieties  :— Cauliflower  Autumn  Mam- 
moth, Blood-red  Beetroot,  Autocrat  Pea,  Cranston's  Excelsior 
Onion,  Matchless  Cucumber,  Early  White  Milan  Turnip, 
James"  Intermediate  Carrot,  Giant  White  Celery— very  good  ; 
Beat-of- All  Runner  Beans,  Globe  Artichoke,  Supreme- Potato, 
and  Perfection  Tomato.  The  Earl  Spencbr  was  placed  2nd  ; 
his  collection  was  superior  in  Carrots  and  Onions. 

For  a  collection  of  nine  kinds,  open  to  Northamptonshire, 
Mr.  B.  Went  worth  Vernon  was  agaia  1st  with  good  speci- 
mens of  much  the  same  varieties  as  those  noted  in  the  larger 
class,  but  including  Pea  Magnum  Bonum— very  good;  and 
French  Beau  Canadian  Wonder.  Mrs.  Phipps  had  the  best 
Tomatos ;  Mr.  Kichtly  was  successful  in  Sutton's  com- 
petition, and  Mr.  Dymock  was  1st  in  Messrs.  Perkins'  and 
Messrs.  Wells'  prizes. 

The  Amateurs'  and  the  Cottagers'  competitions  were  well 
contested.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  officials 
and  Mr.  Troup  (the  hon.  sec.)  for  the  labour  bestowed  in 
bringing  the  Ehow  to  a  successful  issue  ;  and  the  labours  of 
t'-e  judges  met  with  very  general  satisfaction.  H.  K. 


unwelcome  to  the  officials  present.  The  Danby  Beeches 
proved  to  be  some  of  the  finst  trees  in  the  forest,  the  largest 
measuring  some  IS  feet  in  circumference.  The  return  to  the 
Speech  House  was  made  vid  Littledean,  the  best-preserved 
portion  of  the  old  Roman  read  to  Sondley  being  in  pected 
en  route,  thus  bringing  to  an  end  what  was  generally  admitted 
to  have  been  a  most  enjoyable  outing. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  principal  speakers  were  Mr.  Munro  Fergusson,  of  Novar, 
M.P.  ;  Mr.  Stafford  Howard,  one  of  H.M.'s  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests;  CoIolcI  Bailey,  R.E.,  Edinburgh; 
Professor  Somerville,  Mr.  J.  Watt,  of  Carlisle,  and  others. 
The  general  opinions  expressed  were  in  favour  of  the  State 
assisting  the  cause  of  British  forestry  by  the  establishment 
of  model  forests  and  the  improvement  of  the  Crown  wood- 
lands. 

On  Friday  evening  the  Society  was  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  Sir  James  Campbell,  late  deputy  -  surveyor 
of  the  forest,  who  referred  in  the  course  of  an  interesting 
speech  ti  the  experiments  carried  on  by  himself  ani 
his  predecessor  regarding  the  transplantation  of  large 
Oak  and  other  trees,  concerning  which  a  lengthy  con- 
trol rsy  had  been  carried  on  many  years  ago  in  the  Gar- 
derurs'  Chronicle.  The  northern  sectioa  of  the  Society 
left  by  special  train  for  Edinburgh  on  Saturday  morning, 
the  best  thanks  of  the  exoursionists  being  due  to  Mr.  Robert 
Galloway,  the  Secretary,  by  whom  the  arrangements  were 
carried  out.  A,  C.  Forbes. 


THE    ROYAL    SCOTTISH    ARBORICUL- 
TUKAL  IN  THE  FOREST  OF  DEAN. 

Acoust  2. — The  members  of  the  above  society  arrived  at 
Speech  House  Road  shortly  before  midnight  on  the  above 
date,  proceeding  thence  by  road  to  the  neighbouring  hotel. 
The  accommodation  being  limited,  part  of  the  company 
camped  out  at  the  rear  of  the  hotel  in  tents  provided  for  the 
occasion. 

An  early  start  was  made  on  foot  the  following  morning  to 
the  Kensley  enclosure,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
process  of  regenerating  the  Oak  by  means  of  planting  out 
lines  of  seedlings  in  openings  made  by  the  removal  of  badly 
thinned  tiees.  Naturally  enough,  criticism  was  the  order 
of  the  day ;  and  after  allowing  for  ths  provisions  of  the 
working-plan  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hill  (of  the  Indian  Forest 
Seivice)  in  1S97,  it  seemed  to  us  that  a  bolder  system  of 
fulling  was  necessary  to  obtain  satisfactory  results.  The 
Larch  is  also  being  extensively  planted,  and  appears  to 
thrive  remarkably  well  in  the  district  generally.  In  the 
afternoon  a  long  drive  in  the  Ruardean  district  was  taken, 
the  nature  of  the  country  necessitating  long  journeys  on 
foot  where  the  brakes  were  unable  to  proceed.  The  party 
was  joined  by  Mr.  Stafford  Howard,  Commissioner  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  who  appears  to  have  the  working  of  the  forest 
&t  his  fioger-ends. 

The  chief  feature  of  arbor icultural  interest  during  this 
d  y's  tour  was  the  fine  Oak  in  the  Lining  Wood,  which  is 
being  felled,  with  a  view  to  natural  regeneration,  as  laid 
down  in  the  working  plan  of  Mr.  Hill.  On  Thursday,  the 
4th  inat.,  an  early  start  was  made  for  Newland,  the  great 
Pollard  Oak  adjoining  the  village  being  inspected  on  the 
way.  This  tree  resembles  a  gigantic  butcher's  block,  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  crown  of  foliage.  It  has  an  approximate 
circumference  of  56  feet,  and  is  quite  hollow,  its  age  being  a 
matter  of  speculation  only.  A  move  was  next  made  to  the 
"Buckstone,"  a  huge  mass  of  conglomerate,  which  was 
originally  so  finely  balanced  as  to  rock  when  pushed,  but  at 
last  was  pushed  once  too  often,  and  was  dislodged  from  its 
perch,  although  it  has  since  been  replaced.  The  view  from 
this  stone  of  the  surrounding  forest,  the  Welsn  hills,  and 
the  winding  Wye,  is  magnificent.  High  Meadow  Woods 
were  next  visited,  in  which  some  entomologist3  of  the  com- 
pany made  an  interesting  find  in  the  shape  of  Eostrichus 
bidens  on  a  recently  transplanted  Cedar.  The  High 
Meadow  estate  being  a  freehold  of  the  Crown,  the  woods 
are  more  heavily  stocked  with  timber  and  coppice 
than  the  forest  proper,  and  ought  to  yield  a  good 
return  during  the  next  half  -  century.  The  far  -  famed 
Svmons  Yat  was  reached  shortly  before  noon.  From  this 
point  the  excursionists  took  boat  down  the  Wye  to  Mon- 
mouth. The  route  next  taken  followed  the  valley  of  the 
Wye  in  the  direction  of  Tintera  Abbey,  passing  through 
the  well-wooded  property  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  This 
portion  of  the  route  was  equal  to  any  in  point  of  pic- 
turesqueness,  the  steep  wooded  slopes,  in  all  their  summer 
beauty,  forming  a  scene  which  could  scarcely  be  surpassed. 
Aftor  a  short  halt  at  the  Abbey  the  return  journey  was 
made  vid  St.  BriaveU  and  Parkend. 

The  following  day  some  of  the  fine  timber  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  forest  was  inspected.  In  the  Church  Hill  en- 
closure, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parkend,  some  very  fine 
Oaks  still  remain,  one  in  particular,  above  the  village  school, 
being  much  admired,  'lhe  Forest  Museum  was  visited,  and 
the  most  highly  prized  specimen  of  the  collection  taken  out 
for  the  Society's  inspection.  This  proved  to  be  a  small  Oak- 
Btem,  concerning  which  a  curious  iradition  still  lingers 
amongst  the  Crown  woodmen  to  the  effect  that  the  tree  WdS 
once  stripped  entirely  of  its  bark  by  lightning,  and  then,  in 
8ome  way  not  explained,  covered  uniformly  with  new 
wood.  The  general  opinion  of  the  arboriculturist  was,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  merely  a  somewhat  unusual  instance  of 
ring  or  cup-shake    an  opinion  which  appeared  to  be  r  ther 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

August  2. — The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the 
above  date.  As  the  Arboricultural  Society,  whose  members 
aro  considerably  mixed  with  this,  held  their  annual  meeting 
in  the  sirae  rooms,  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  at 
10  a.m.,  on  the  same  day,  and  some  eighty  members  started 
for  (he  Forest  of  Dean  about  12  noon,  some  thought  the 
evening  meeting  would  be  there.  But  there  was  a  large 
attendance  under  the  genial  and  able  Presidency  of  Mr.  M. 
Todd  at  7'30. 

The  paper  for  the  evening  was  communicated  by 
Mr.  W.  Boyd,  late  of  the  Glen,  and  well  read  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary.  The  subject  was  the  general 
cultivation  of  Orchids  for  cut  flowers,  dealing  principally 
with  such  Orchids  as  are  of  a  decorative  character,  and 
that  bloom  in  autumn,  winter  and  early  spring.  The 
paper  was  of  a  practical  character,  showing  Mr.  Boyd  to 
have  a  thorough  practical  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  revealing 
a  minute  knowlcge  of  the  cultural  needs  of  the  various 
genera  and  species.  A  very  interesting  discussion  ensued  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  very  general 
approval  expressed,  as  well  as  pleasure,  that  such  an  able 
communication  should  have  been  given  to  the  Association  by 
so  young  a  man,  and  the  hope  was  confidently  expressed 
that  Mr.  Boyd,  who  has  recently  gone  to  his  maiden  simation 
as  a  heal  gardener,  might  soon  take  a  place  in  the  first  rank 
of  his  profession. 

Among  several  interesting  exhibits  was  a  fine  dish  rf 
Richard  Gilbert  Strawberry,  a  promising  seedling  of  Mr.  W, 
Carmichael's,  which  excited  interest.  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.  for  a  new  jellow 
Viola  Walter  Welch,  and  to  Mr.  James  Grekne  &  Sons,  for 
Britannia  Carnation,  a  very  handsome  pink-coloured  border 
variety. 

An  enthusiastic  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Todd,  for  the  successful  manner  in  which  be  had 
planned  and  carried  out  the  recent  bijou  Rose  show  and 
Strawberry  festival,  which  it  is  hoped  may  speedily  grow 
into  rivalling  in  brilliancy,  size,  and  success,  the  great  Chry- 
santhemum show  of  the  Association  which  is  second  to  none 
in  Britain.     Fifteen  new  nrembers  were  proposed.  D.  T.  F. 


This  group  was  rather  damaging  to  the  competitive  groups 
but  it  afforded  an  example  which  will  doubtless  have  it 
effect  another  year.     For  group  occupying  200  square  feet, 
Miss  Wright,  Halston  (gr.,  Mr.  Roberts),  was  1st,  with  a 
very  pretty  arrangement ;  Messrs.  Jones  &  Son,  Shrewsbury, 
were  2nd. 

Oat  Roses  were  a  grand  feature.  Mr.  Murrell,  of  Shrews- 
bury, who  staged  grand  boxes  of  Marchioness  of  Dufferin, 
Alfred  Colomb,  A.  K.  Williams,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and 
many  good  Teas,  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 

Sweet  Pas  were  excellent,  Mr.  Eckford  receiving  a  Silver 
Medal. 

Collection  of  fruit,  eight  kinds,  Mr.  H.  France,  Hay- 
hurst,  Wellington  (gr.,  Mr.  Bremel),  was  placed  1st,  with 
Bowood,  Muscat,  and  Gros  Maroc  Grapes,  Peaches,  Necta- 
rines, grand  Cherries,  Melons.  &.c  ;  Misses  Howell,  2nd. 
A  competition  for  Melons,  Blenheim  Orange  leading.  Peaches 
badly  staged.  Bouquets  and  buttonholes  were  very  good. 
Bunches  of  annuals  and  wild  flowers  were  well  represented. 
Trade  groups  were  well  staged  by  Messrs.  Cutbush,  Dick- 
sons,  Clibran,  Pattison,  Murrell,  Evans,  and  others,  giving 
much  zest  to  the  whole.   W.  C. 


WELSHPOOL    HORTICULTURAL. 

August  4.— The  above  enterprising  and  rapidly  growing 
society  held  its  sixth  annual  show  on  the  above  date,  in  the 
park  at  Powis  Castle,  in  splendid  weather.  Probably  no 
position  better  adapted  for  holding  a  show  could  be  found  in 
the  Kingdom  than  this  beautifully  undulating  deer  park. 

The  show  was  arranged  in  one  enormous  tent,  or  rather  in 
a  series  of  tents  ai  ranged  en  bloc,  something  of  a  double 
cruciform  shape,  which  gave  the  tent  manager,  Mr.  J. 
Lambert,  the  opportunity  of  displaying  one  of  the  most 
artistic  effects  hitherto  seeu,  cspecrally  when  viewed  as  a 
whole  from  any  of  the  various  points  of  vantage,  evidently 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  ono  worthy  of  imitation  by 
older  societies.  The  method  of  arranging  the  exhibits 
involved  much  travelling  backward  and  forward  on  the  part 
of  the  judgos — the  only  drawback  that  it  had. 

The  first  thing  to  arrest  the  eye  was  the  central  group, 
which  included  two  rustic  arches,  spanning  the  gangways, 
and  connecting  two  smaller  groups  around  two  of  the  tent- 
poles,  which  were  draped  right  up  to  the  canvas  with  rustic 
pots  filled  with  trailing  plants.  In  the  centre  of  the  laige 
group  were  graceful  plants  of  the  now  seldom  seen  Humea 
elegans,  Kentias,  and  other  light-foliaged  Palms ;  some 
grandly  coloured  plants  of  Codueums,  several  good  plants  of 
Acalypha  Sanderiana  mouuded  up  on  mossy  banks,  the 
undulations  furnished  with  suitable  plants  of  dwarfer  growth, 
such  as  Begonias,  Carinas,  Fuschias,  Ferns,  Nertera  depressa, 
&c,  the  whole  reflecting  the  skilled  good  taste  of  Mr. 
Lambert,  Lord  Powis's  gardener.  Of  course,  this  group  was 
not  for  competition. 


ROYAL     BOTANIC. 


August  10.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  society's 
gardens  in  Regent's  Park,  Mr.  C.  Brinsley  Marlay  presiding. 
The  Duke  of  Tcck  was  re-elected  president  of  the  society. 

The  annual  report,  the  adoption  of  which  was  moved  by 
the  chairman  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens, 
stated  that  the  year  had  been  a  successful  one,  the  subscrip  - 
tions  having  been  greater  than  in  any  other  year  since  1802. 
The  number  of  Fellows  joining  the  society  was  167,  or  S3 
above  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  3fi  in  excess  of 
the  previous  year,  the  number  now  enrolled  being  2,050. 
During  the  past  year  free  tickets  had  been  granted  to  850 
students,  being  an  increase  of  50  on  the  previous  year,  and 
about  04,000  cut  specimens  had  been  distributed  for  various 
educational  purposes,  showing  that  the  medical  and  economic 
garden  continued  to  be  used  and  appreciated.  The  school  of 
practical  gardening  had  now  been  in  operation  nearly  a  year 
and  had  proved  successful ;  several  students  were  under 
instruction,  and  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the 
Loniou  County  Council  intended  sending  more.  The  council 
of  the  society  had  built  during  the  year  a  substantial  addi- 
tion, consisting  of  a  large  dining-room,  drawing  room, 
reading-room,  and  library  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows  and 
their  guests,  and  a  GO.fi  for  ordinary  visitors,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  be  much  appreciated.  The  report  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Rubinstein,  who  proposed  various  salutary  reforms,  way 
informed  that  they  should  be  duly  considered  by  the  council. 


BRITISH   PTERXDOLOGICAL. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
recently  in  the  Institute,  Bowness-on- Windermere. 

The  President  (Dr.  Stansi-teld),  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
referred  to  the  loss  the  Society  had  sustained  during  the 
year  by  the  death  of  three  of  its  members,  namely,  Messrs. 
Pease  (Darlington),  Tyldsley  (Worsley),  and  Eadon  (Sheffield). 

He  also  referred  to  the  improvement  of  Bolton's  Athyrium 
clarissima  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery,  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  tendency  to  produce  coarse  and  imperfect  fronds, 
and  also  gave  a  short  account  of  his  own  experiments  in  tho 
induction  of  apospory  in  a  barren  Fern,  and  in  the  attempt 
to  perpetuate,  by  aposporous  reproduction,  Moly's  variegated 
form  of  Polystichum  angulare  pulcherrimum.  The  Secre- 
tary's and  Treasurer's  reports  were  read,  tho  former  showing 
that  the  numbers  of  the  Society  had  been  maintained,  and 
the  latter  showing  that  the  funds  were  in  a  satisfactory  and 
healthy  condition. 

At  the  election  of  officers,  the  outgoing  President  strongly 
urged  that  a  change  should  be  made  in  the  holder  of  this 
office,  and  consequently  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  was 
elected  as  the  new  President.  Some  changes  were  also  made 
ia  the  constitution  of  the  committee.  A  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Batley,  "  On  Fern-growing  iu  tho  Manufac- 
tuiintr  Towns  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire."  He  recommended 
low  houses,  with  cool  earthen  floors,  and  a  north- 
western aspect,  the  latter  being  advisable  in  order  to 
give  a  little  sunshine  at  tho  close  of  the  day.  He  advised 
a  single  row  of  hot-water  pipes  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing out  severe  frost,  but  for  no  other  purpose.  A  valu- 
able paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Phillips,  of  Belfast,  on 
"Polystichum  angularo  proliferum,  Past,  Present,  and 
Future."  Mr.  Phillips  dealt  with  the  history  of  the  sec- 
tion, commencing  from  the  finding  of  the  first  "pro- 
liferum "  by  Choule,  probably  somewhere  iu  the  thirties, 
"■oing  on  to  the  addition  of  other  forms  by  Wollaston 
and  others,  and  the  gradual  evolution  of  "  proliferum  "  into 
acutilobum,  conspicuilobum,  multilobum,  divisilobum,  and 
finally  plumoso-divisilobum— the  details  of  tho  origin  of  the 
hist  most  beautiful  subsection,  in  tho  hands  of  tho  late  Col. 
Jones  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Fox,  from  spores  given  to  the  former  by 
Mr.  James  Moly,  and  taken  from  his  P.  decompositum  spleu- 
dens,  beit'g  carefully  and  accurately  given.  Mr.  Phillips 
illustrated  his  paper  by  about  a  hundred  well-grown  fronds 
from  his  own  collection  of  beautiful  varieties,  many  of  them 
having  been  found  wild  by  himself,  and  all  accurately 
labelled. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery  on  'Ferns  as  Pot  Plants" 
was  re  id,  in  the  absence   of  the   writer,  by  Dr.   Stansfield. 
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Mr.  Druery  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  Ferns  being 
grown  so  as  to  display  their  full  beauty  as  far  as  possible, 
and  contrasted  the  appearance  of  Ferns  to  which  justice  had 
been  done  in  this  way  with  the  miserable,  half-starved,  and 
over-crowded  specimens  as  often  seen.  In  order  to  give 
Ferns  the  best  chance  of  displaying  their  charms  to  the 
fullest  advantage,  Mr.  Druery  strongly  recommended  that 
they  should  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  to  single  crowns, 
especially  in  the  case  of  large  and  symmetrical  growers,  the 
impossibility  of  this  in  the  case  of  csespitose  Ferns,  such  as 
Polypodies,  &c,  being  fully  kept  in  view. 

An  exceedingly  distinct  and  beautiful  now  form  of 
Athyrium  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  of  Blackley, 
and  duly  named  and  registered  as  Athyrium  rarnulosum 
linearo.  A  number  of  well-grown  and  beautiful  cut  fronds 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Trouohtox  (Preston),  Mr.  Smithies 
(Manchester),  and  Mr.  Lovelady  (Haslingden*.  A  motion 
made  by  Mr.  J.  Gott,  of  Kendal,  that  new  Ferns,  named  and 
registered  by  the  society,  should  in  future  be  figured,  and 
prints  issued  to  the  members,  gave  rise  to  considerable  dis- 
cussion. The  idea  was  generally  approved  in  principle,  and 
it  was  ultimately  res  >lved  tbat  tbo  committee  be  instructed 
to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  best  methods  of  illustration,  and 
to  submit  specimens  of  various  processes  to  the  next 
meeting. 


THE   MIDLAND    CARNATION   AVD 
PICOTEE. 

August  5,  6. — It  was  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
exhibition  of  Carnations  and  Pieotees  at  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, Edgbaston,  Bi-niingham,  on  the  above  date,  was  the 
finest,  taken  all  round,  which  has  been  held  at  that  town. 
There  was  not  only  a  large  number  of  blooms  staged,  but  the 
quality  was  good  in  all.  And  yet  there  was  scarcely  a 
cultivator  exhibiting  who  resided  north  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton, The  northern  growers  say  their  blooms  are  very 
late,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of  them  will  be  open  fully  by 
the  13th,  the  date  of  the  northern  exhibition. 

Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith,  who  was  present,  and  Mr.  J.  Dou- 
qlas  brought  very  fine  blooms  from  the  south,  and  carried 
off  some  of  the  leading  honours  of  the  day.  As  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  the  smaller  classes  were  largely  filled,  especially 
from  the  Birmingham  district,  where  there  are  now  a  large 
number  of  Carnati  n  growers. 

In  the  show- house  of  the  Eigbaston  Botanical  Gardens  the 
flowers  are  seen  to  the  better  advantage  than  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  where  the  size  of  the  building  dwarfs  them  so 
inordinately,  and  the  leafy  backgrounds  at  the  former  place 
throws  up  the  tints  of  the  flowers.  The  show  capacities  of 
the  building  were  tested  to  the  utmost  on  this  occasion,  in 
view  of  several  excellent  honorary  exhibits. 

The  bizarre  and  flaked  Carnations  were  much  superior  to 
those  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  selfs,  yellow- 
grounds,  and  fancies  were  superb  blooms.  The  flowers  com- 
peting in  the  single  classes  were  very  numerous,  forming  of 
themselves  an  exhibition,  and  much  superior  as  a  whole  to 
what  is  generally  seen  competing  in  this  group  of  classes. 

Self  Carnations. — By  way  of  affording  some  variety,  the 
brlliant  selfs  had  the  place  of  honour  in  the  schedule. 
There  were  ten  stands  of  twelve  blooms,  Mr.  C.  Blick,  gr.  to 
Mr.  M.  R.  Smith,  The  Warren,  Hayes,  Kent,  took  the  1st 
prize  with  blooms  of  great  beauty  and  refinement.  Of 
yellow  selfs  he  had  Cecilia  and  Gad-about,  Midas,  orange- 
Ben  bow,  salmon  ;  The  Naiad,  Helmsman,  Ensign,  and  Purity, 
white  ;  Joan  of  Arc  and  Conqueror,  rose  ;  Etna,  scarlet ;  and 
Comet,  crimson.  Mr.  B.  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  was  a 
close  2nd,  having  Germania  and  Regina,  yellow;  Little  John, 
scarlet ;  Uncle  Tom,  very  dark ;  Mrs.  E.  Hambro,  white ; 
Sea  Gull,  blush  ;  Mrs.  Colby  Sharpra.  apricot,  as  I  is  leading 
flowers. 

Some  idea  of  the  keen  competition  in  the  class  for  six  selfs 
can  be  gained  when  it  is  said  there  were  seventeen  entries, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Handsworth,  Birmingham,  taking  the  1st 
prize  with  superb  examples  of  Exile,  rose  ;  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro, 
white  ;  Sea  Gull,  blush  ;  Miss  A.  Campbell,  yellow  ;  Mrs.  C. 
Sharpin,  apricot ;  and  Mancunian,  dark  maroon,  very  smooth 
and  fine.  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwrioht,  Solly  Oak,  Birmingham, 
a  very  successful  representative  of  the  younger  generation  of 
Carnation  specialists,  was  2nd,  with  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro  ;  Her 
Grace,  blush  ;  Exile,  Regina,  Sea  Swallow,  flesh  colour  ;  and 
Ruby,  clear  ruby. 

Yellow  Ground  Pieotees. — In  this  case  yellow  grounds  are 
indispensable,  but  there  must  b3  one  colour  only  on  the 
petals,  though  it  may  be  in  fine  lines  or  flakes  as  well  as  on 
the  edge.  One  could,  however,  wish  to  see  less  laxity  than 
was  shown  in  some  of  the  blooms  stiged.  Seven  stands  put  in 
an  appearance  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  Mr.  Blick  again 
securing  the  1st  prize,  with  a  splendid  lot  of  flowers,  which 
comprised  Gad-about,  in  this  case  having  a  distinct  Picotee 
edge,  Hespem*.  Lady  Bristol,  Bidminton,  Professor, 
Empress  Eugenie,  Aglaia,  Hygeia,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Busybody, 
Gazelle,  and  Voltaire  ;  Mr.  Jas.  Louulas  was  2nd,  he  having 
in  very  fine  character,  Heither  Ball,  Dervish,  Voltaire, 
Mohican,  Wanderer,  His  Excellency,  and  Mr.  Nigel. 

There  were  sixteen  competitors  in  the  six  bloom  class, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwbight  being  1st  with  the  following,  in  grand 
character,  Golden  Eagle,  Mr.  Nigel,  Countess  of  Jersey, 
Eldorado,  Voltaire,  and  May  Queen  ;  and  Mr.  A.  R.  BROWN, 
Handsworth,  Birmingham,  was  2nd,  having  admirable 
blooms  of  The  Gift,  May  Queen,  Voltaire,  Golden  Eagle,  Mr. 
Nigel,  and  Eldorado.  Then  there  was  a  class  for  six  Fancy 
Carnations,  from  which  yellow-ground  Pieotees  are  excluded, 


and  here  Yr.  C.  Blick  came  again  to  the  fore,  with  excellent 
examples  of  Morcar,  Queen  Bess,  Alexandra,  Goldilocks,  Per- 
seus, and  Hidalgo,  a  really  splendid  lot  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Syden- 
ham came  2nd  with  Monarch,  George  Cruickshank,  Phoebus, 
Little  Sam,  The  Czar,  and  Perseus. 

White-ground  Pieotees.  —There  were  six  entries  of  twelve 
van.  ins,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  having  first-rate  blooms  of 
high  quality,  including  the  varieties  H.  Red  E.  Gany- 
mede, H.  P.  E.  Mrs.  Openshaw,  Muriel,  and  Miriam;  L.  P. 
E.  Ann  Lord  and  Jessie;  H.  R.  E.  Lady  Louisa  and 
Little  Phil;  L  R.  E.  Fortrose.  II.  Scarlet  E.  Mis. 
Sharp ;  L.  Scarlet  E.  Favourite  and  Dolly  Dimple  ;  and 
taking  the  1st  prize.  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  was  2nd,  he  having 
as  his  leading  blooms,  H.  Red  E.  Brunette,  H.  R.  E.  Mrs.  A. 

B.  Brown,  a  very  promising  new  variety;  H.  Rei  E. 
Ganymede,  L.  P.  E.  Harry  Kenyon,  &c. 

Nineteen  entries  were  made  in  the  class  for  six  blooms. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  who  had  a  great  local  reputation  as  a  suc- 
cessful cultivator,  was  1st,  with  excellent  blooms  of  L.  Red  E. 
Thomas  William,  H.  P.  E.  Amy  Robsart  and  Mrs.  Open- 
shaw, H.  Ro.  E.  Mrs.  Payne,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Brown,  and  Little 
Phil ;  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  was  2nd.  He  had  Gany- 
mede, Amy  Robsart,  Little  Phil,  Mrs.  Sharp,  also  L.  P.  E. 
Pride  of  Leyton,  and  Mrs.  Payne. 

White  Ground  Carna^ons.— Eight  competitors  staged  in  the 
class  for  twelve  flaked  and  bizarre  Carnations,  Mr.  R.  Syden- 
ham adding  to  his  honours  by  taking  the  1st  prize  with 
refined  blooms  of  S.    Bs.  R.   Monk  and  Edward   Adams  ; 

C.  Bs.  Mrs.  J.  Burgess,  J.  S.  Hedderly,  and  Master  Fred  ; 
P.  P.  B.  Sarah  Payne ;  P.  F.  Geo.  Melville  and  Gordon 
Lewis;  S.  F.  John  Wormald  and  Sportsman;  R.  F.  Mrs. 
Rowan  and  Thalia  ;  and  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  were  2nd, 
their  best  blooms  being  S.  F.  Sportsman ;  S.  B.  Robert 
Hou'grave  ;  R.  F.  Mr.-.  Moy,  Thalia,  and  Cristi-galli;  C.  B. 
J.  D.  Hextalland  MasUr  Fred,  and  P,  F.  Gornon  Lewis. 

With  six  white-ground  Carnations,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thuhstan 
was  1st,  having  S.  B.  Edward  Adams,  C.  IS.  J.  S.  Hedderly, 
P.  P.  B.  Arline,  P.  F.  Geo.  Melville,  S.  F.  Sportsman,  and 
R.  F.  Mrs.  Moy. 

There  was  a  class  forsix  Carnations  of  any  type,  exhibited 
by  maiden  growers  who  had  not  taken  a  1st  or  in  .  prize  at 
any  exhibition  of  the  Society.  Mr.  T.  F.  Dkanfield  was 
1st,  staging  all  of  the  fancy  type,  he  having  Monarch,  May 
Queen,  Volt. ire,  and  Eldorado,  wit  i  two  seedlings;  Mr. 
W.  H.  Twist,  Birmingham,  was  2nd,  he  having  alt  white- 
ground  Pieotees. 

Undretsed  £  looms  in  Vases.— Several  prizes  in  various 
classes  were  offered  for  these,  the  flowers  to  ba  as  little 
dressed  as  possiole,  whatever  that  quantity  of  artificial 
manipulation  might  be.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  had  the  be  t 
twelve  selfs,  set  up  with  Carnation  foliage ;  and  Mr.  M.  R. 
Smith  was,2nd.  There  were  many  entries  for  six  selfs,  Mrs.  W. 
Bellamy  was  1st.  Mr.  Blick  stagel  the  best  twelve  fancies 
or  yellow  grounds  in  the  same  way;  Mr.  J.  Douglas  being 
2nd.  Out  of  seventeen  entries  Mr.  R.  Cartwright  was  1st, 
with  six  yellow  grounds  or  fancies.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  had 
the  best  twelve  white  ground  Pieotees;  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown 
was  2nd.     With  six  white  grounds,  Mr.  Thurstan  was  1st. 

Tue  class  for  six  blooms  of  any  type  brought  a  keen  com- 
petition also,  aud  here  again  Mr.  Cartwright  came  1st, 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  being  2nd.  As  a  general  rule  the 
flowers  in  the  foregoing  clisses  were  unnamed. 

Carnations.— In  the  classes  for  single  b!ooms  the  following 
were  the  best,  S.  Bs. :  list,  Admiral  Curzon ;  Robert  Houl- 
grave  being  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th.  C.  Bs  :  1st,  3rd,  and 
5th,  Master  Fred ;  2nd  and  4th,  J.  S.  Hedderly.  P.  P.  Bs.  : 
1st  and  2nd,  William  Skirving;  3rd,  Sarah  Payne;  4tb,  Geo. 
Rudd  ;  5th,  Cooper.  S  F. :  Sportsman  was  in  such  good 
character  tha>,  it  took  all  five  prizes.  R.F.  :  1st  and  4th, 
Thalia;  2nd  and  3rd,  Merton  ;  5ih,  Mrs.  Moy.  P.F.  :  1st, 
2nd,  4th,  and  5th,  Gordon  Lewis  ;  3rd,  Geo.  Melville. 

Picotees.— H.  Red  E. :  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  5th,  Ganymede; 
4th,  Brunette.  L.  Red  E.  :  1st,  2nd,  and  5th,  Thomas  Wil- 
liam ;  3rd  and  4th,  Mrs.  Gorton.  H.P.E.  :  1st  and  4tb, 
Muriel;  2nd,  3rd,  and  5th,  Mrs.  Openshaw.  L.P.E.  :  1st, 
Harry  Kenyon ;  2nd  and  3rd :  Ann  Lord  ;  4th  and  5th,  Pride 
of  Leyton.  H.  Rose  E.  ;  1st,  2nd,  and  5th,  Clio;  3rd  and 
4th,  Mrs.  Sharp.  B.  Scarlet  E.  :  1st,  ani  ?nd,  Mrs.  Payne  ; 
3rd,  Little  Phil ;  4th  and  5th,  Lady  Louisa.  L.  Ro.  or 
Scarlet  E.  :  1st,  3rd,  and  5th,  Favourite;  2nd.  Foitrose  ;  and 
4th,  Mrs.  Payne. 

Sd/s  and  Fancies.— White  or  flesh:  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro, 
white,  took  all  the  prizes.  Yellow,  buff,  or  terracotta :  1st, 
Benbow,  apricot;  2nd,  3rd,  and  5th,  Regina,  yellow;  4th, 
Cecilia.  Rose,  pink,  or  salmon:  1st  and  2nd,  Exile,  rose; 
3rd,  Royalty,  rose;  4th,  Ada,  salmon;  5th,  Felicity,  pink. 
Scarlet :  1st,  Etna  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Parkinson  ;  3rd  and  5th,  Seed- 
lings ;  4th,  Grandeur.  Dark:  1st,  Uncle  Tom;  2nd,  Sir 
Bevys  ;  3rd  and  4th,  Mancunian  ;  5th,  Negress.  Wire-edge  : 
Y.  G.  Picotee,  1st,  Mrs.  Douglas  ;  2nd,  Seraph  ;  3rd  and  4th, 
Mohican ;  5th,  Ladas.  Heavy-edge  :  Y.  C.  Picotee,  1st  and 
2nd,  Voltaire;  3rd  and  5th,  Wanderer;  4th,  Eldorado. 
Fancy  Carnations:  1st,  Lady  Ardilaun ;  2nd,  Cardinal 
Wolsey  ;  3rd  and  4th,  Monarch  ;  5th,  Ossian. 

Premier  Flowers. — Bizarre :  Master  Fred,  C.B ,  a  very 
finely-marked  bloom,  from  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  Flake  : 
Gordon  Lewis;  P.  F.,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham;  R.  E.  Picotee, 
Mrs,  Payne;  Ro.  E.,  Tliomas  William,  L.  Red,  both  shown 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones;  Y.  G.  Picotee:  Hygeia,  Mr.  Martin  R. 
Smith  ;  Self  :  Benbow  ;  Apricot :  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  ;  Fancy 
Carnation:  Queen  Bess,  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith.  No  Certificates 
of  Merit  were  awarded,  though  some  seedlings  were  staged. 

Border  Carnations  cut  with  long  stems  as  grow.i  did  not 
bring  a  great  deal  of  competition.  Mr.  Blick,  who  was  the 
only  exhibitor,   had  the  beat    twelve    bunches    of    border 


varieties,  and  the  best  twelve  yellow  grounds  or  fancies, 
with  remarkably  good  blooms.  Mr.  T.  W.  Weguelik, 
Teignmouth,  carried  off  the  1st  prizes  for  six  bunches  of 
each ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry,  South  Woodford,  was  2nd. 

riants  in  Pots. — The  best  six  pots  of  Carnations  came  from 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  who  had  yellow  grounds,  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham  winning  2nd,  mainly  with  selfs  ;  but  the  plants 
were  well  grown  and  bloomed.  Mr.  Ernest  Benary's  (Erfurt) 
special  prizes  for  varieties  in  pots  of  his  own  raising,  brought 
no  competition.  Floral  decorations  consisted  of  bouquets, 
sprays,  and  tables.  Capt.  Shawles  had  the  best  bouquet, 
consisting  wholly  of  a  pale  salmon  vaiiety,  with  appropriate 
foliage.  Mr.  Blick  came  2nd,  w.tu  an  imposing  posy  of 
mixed  varieties.  Sprajs  and  button-holes  were  both 
numerous  and  good.  The  best  table  was  arranged  by  Miss 
Monk,  delicate  woite  aud  yellow  self  Carnitions  being 
employed  with  good  effect;  Mrs.  Lovatt  was  2nd,  with  a 
rather  florid  arraugement. 

The  Sydenham  Amateur  Challenge  Cup  was  taken  by  Air. 
M.  R.  Smith,  the  Midland  Counties  Challenge  Cup  by  Messrs. 
Thomson  &  Co.,  and  the  Birmingham  Botanical  Society's 
Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  went  to  Messrs.  &ydenuam  and 
Thomson  &  Co. 

Some  special  prizes  were  offored  for  other  exhibits.  Mr.  , 
Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  invited  twelve  bunches  oE  Sweet 
Peas,  and  an  excellent  co  u  petition  ensued  ;  and  the  same 
occurred  in  the  case  of  Mr.  R.  Sydenham's  special  prizes  for 
nine  bunches.  These  two  classes  brought  a  charming 
display.  Epergnes  of  Sweet  Peas  were  also  invited,  and 
several  very  pretty  ones  were  set  up.  There  was  also  a  class 
for  twelve  bunches  of  herbaceous  or  perennial  blooms,  but 
only  two  collections  of  moderate  merit  were  staged. 

Miscellaneous. — Mr.  B.  R.  Davis,  Yeovil,  set  up  a  splendid 
bank  of  double  and  single  begonias,  and  was  awarded  a 
Silver-gilt  Medal.  Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  H. 
Eckford  for  one  of  his  unique  collections  of  bunches  of 
Sweet  Peas;  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Gunn  for  a  very  fine  collection  of 
hardy  cut  flowers;  and  to  Mcssiv.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Solihull, 
for  the  same  and  attractive  floral  decoration0.  Mr.  J.  H. 
White,  Worcester,  had  hardy  flowers;  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  cut 
Carnations  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  floral  decor  .tlons. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  enteitained  the  judges, 
exhibitors,  and  others  at  supper  on  the  show  ground,  when 
several  practical  suggestions  were  thrown  out  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  the  schedule  of  prizes. 


The  Weather. 


[The  term  " accumulated  temperature "  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Falir.  for  the  period 
named :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees— a  "Day-degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.] 
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The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following : — 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat-producing  Districts— 
1,  Scotland,  B. ;  2,  England,  N.E. ;  3,  England,  E.  ; 
4,  Midland  Counties ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Principal  Grazing,  &c,  Districts  —  6,  Scotland.  W. ; 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W.  ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 
10,  Ireland,  S. ;  *  Channel  Islands. 


THE    PAST    WEEK. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands  for  the  week  ending  August  6,  is. 
furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

"The  weather  was  unsettled  and  rainy  in  the  extreme 
north  and  north-west  from  the  commencement  of  the  period 
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and  these  conditions  gradually  extended  southwards  and 
eastwards,  so  that  towards  the  end  of  the  week  they 
embraced  the  entire  kingdom.  Thunder  and  lightning  were 
occasionally  experienced,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern parts  of  Great  Britain. 

"  The  temperature  differed  very  little  from  the  mean  value 
over  Great  Britain,  but  was  Blightly  above  it  in  Ireland. 
The  highest  of  the  maxima  were  recorded  during  the  earlier 
days  of  the  week,  and  ranged  from  80'  in  '  England,  E.,'  and 
79°  in  the  '  Midland  Counties'  and  '  EDgland,  S.,'  to  71"  in 
'Ireland,  N.,'  and  68°  in  'Scotland,  W.'  The  lowest  of  the 
minima,  which  were  registered  on  July  31  over  England  and 
Ireland,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  period  in  Scotland, 
ranged  from  34°  in  'England,  S.W.,'  and  from  40c  in  '  Scot- 
Land,  E./  'England,  E.,'  and  the  'Midland  Counties,' to  45" 
in  *  Scotland,  N.,'  '  Ireland,  N.,'  and  '  England,  N.E.,"  and  to 
49"  in  the  '  Channel  Islands.' 

"The  rainfall  was  less  than  the  mean  in  'Scotland,  E.'  and 
'  England,  E.  and  S.,'  and  just  equal  to  it  in  the  'Channel 
Islands ; '  elsewhere,  however,  there  was  an  excess,  that 
over  Scotland  and  the  greater  part  of  England  being  very 
large.  The  fall  exceeded  an  Inch  at  several  of  the  inland 
English  stations  on  Wednesday,  and  at  others  on  Saturday. 
On  the  latter  day,  at  Stamford,  about  1-25  inches  is  reported 
to  have  fallen  between  4  and  7  p.m. 

"  The  bright  sunshine  was  less  than  the  normal  over  all  the 
western  and  most  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but 
exceeded  it  over  southern,  central,  and  eastern  England,  and 
in  the  'Channel  Islands.'  The  percentage  of  the  possible 
duration  ranged  from  62  in  the  *  Channel  Islands,'  54  in 
1  England,  S.,'  and  ,00  in  '  England,  E.,'  to  38  in  the  '  Midland 
Counties,'  19  in  'Ireland,  S.,'  18  in  'Scotland,  W.,'  and  14  in 
'  Ireland,  N.' " 


Vegetables.- 


A  R  K  E  T  8. 


COVENT  GARDEN,    AUGUST  11. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.       The  prices  depend  upon  the 

3uality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
emand ;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.  ] 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s,  d.  s.  d. 


Arums,   12   blooms 
Carnations,  pr.  doz. 

blooms     

Eucharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms    

Gladioli,  white,  doz. 

sprays      

Liliuni  Harrisi,  per 

dozen  blooms    ... 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  sprays 
Maidenhair      Fern, 

per  12  bunches... 
Mignonette,  per  12 

bunches 


3  0-40 


10-30 
2  0-40 


16-30 
0  S-  1  0 


2  0-40 
10-16 


4  0-80 

2  0-40 


Orchids : — 
Cattleya,  12  bms. 
Odontoglossum 
crispum,  12  bm. 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  12  bun. 

—  per  12  sprays ... 
Roses,  Tea,  per  doz. 

—  yellow  (Pearls), 
per  dozen       ... 

—  pink,  per  dozen 

—  Safrano,  p.  doz. 

—  red,  per  dozen 
Stephanotis,      doz. 

sprays 

Tuberoses,  12  blms. 


d.  s.  d. 

0-8  0 

0-4  0 

0-5  0 
4-0  6 
6-10 

0-2  0 
6-2  0 
0-2  0 
6-10 

0-16 
0-16 


Orchid-bloom  in  variety. 
Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

.  d.  s.  d.  • 


Adiantums,  p.  doz. 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz. 

—  specimen,  each 
Calceolaria,  per  doz. 
Coleus,  per  doz.  ... 
Crassula,  per  doz... 
Dracaenas,  each    ... 

—  various,  p.  doz. 
Evergroen    shrubs, 

in  variety,  p.  doz. 

Ferns,    small,    per 

dozen    

—  various,  p.  doz. 
Ficus  elastica,  each 
Fuchsias,  per  doz. 

Fruit. 


Apples,  Juneating, 
sieve     

—  Keswicks,  &c, 
sieve     ... 

—  Suffields,  bush. 

—  Quarrendcns, 
sieve     , 

Bananas,  bunch   .., 
Cherries,    English, 

Napoleons,  sieve  12  0-14  0 

—  Caroons       and 
black   ... 

Currants,       black, 
per  sieve 

—  red        

Figs,  per  dozen    ... 
Grapes,       English, 

Hamburgh,  lb. 

—  second  quality 

—  Belgian,  per  lb. 

—  Channel    Isles, 
per  lb. 

—  Muscats,  per  lb. 


4  0-12  0    Foliage  plants,  per 
12  0-30  0        dozen      12 

5  0-15  0    Heliotropes,  p.  doz.     4 

5  0-70    Hydrangeas,  various, 

3  0-40         per  doz 10 

12  0-24  0    Liliums,      various, 

10-76        per  dozen 
12  0-24  0    Marguerites,  p.  doz. 
Mignonette,  p.  doz. 

6  0-24  0    Palms,  various,  ea. 

—  specimens,  ea. 
10-20  Pelargoniums,  doz. 
5  0-12  0  Rhodanthes,  p.  doz. 
10-76  Scarlets,  per  doz. 
5  0-80    Spiraeas,  per  dozen 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Greengages,  foreign, 
sieve    ... 

—  boxes,     20    lb., 
nett         

Gooseberries,      per 

sieve        

Melons,  each 
Nectarines,  doz.  ... 

—  second  quality    :; 
Peaches,    per    doz. 

(according      to 
size)     8 

—  Second  quality     3 
5  0-60    Pines,  each,  from...    2 

—  English  Queens    6 
Raspberries,  dozen 

punnets  ...     7 

—  tubs,  cwt.       ...  46 
Strawberries,  Kent, 

punnets,  per  doz.     4 
Walnuts,  green,  per 
bushel     4 


d.  s.  d. 


0-36  0 
0-6  0 


3  0 


2  0     — 

00    - 


5  0    — 
S  0-10  0 


4  0-60 


2  6- 
1  3- 

1  6- 
0  8- 
0  6 


5  0 
2  6 


2  0 
1  0 


0  9    - 

1  3-  : 


Potatos. 
70s.  to  90a  per  ton.  John  Bath,  32  and  3t,  Wellington 
C'ovent  Garden. 


0-12  0 
0-5  0 
3-5  0 
0    — 

0     — 
0     — 

0-  8  0 

0    — 

Strett, 


0  9-16 

2  0  — 
4(1  - 
8  6-40 

3  6  — 
10-16 


3  0-40 

4  0-50 
1  0  — 
3  0-50 


1 


Artichokes,  Globe, 

per  doz. 
Beans,  English 
(DwarO,  sieve .. 
bushel 

—  Scarlet,  in  bus. 

—  French,  flats  ... 

—  Broad,  bushel.. 
in  bags 

Beetroots,  new,  per 
dozen  bunches 

—  p.  tally  of  60  ... 
Cabbage,  open,  doz. 

—  open,  p.  tally... 
Cauliflowers,   Eng- 
lish, per  dozen 

Cress,  doz.  punnets 
Carrots,  New,  bun- 
ches, per  dozen    0  9-13 

—  washed,  in  bags    4  0    — 
Celery,  now,  bundle    10    16 
Cucumbers,  p.  doz.    2  0-30 
Endive,       English, 

per  score... 
Garlic,  new,  per  lb. 
Horseradish,  foreign 
per  bundle     ... 

—  New  English ... 
Leeks,  new,  dozen 

bunches 
Lettuce,     Cabbage, 
home  -  grown, 
per  doz. 

—  Paris  Cos,  home- 


grown, per  score 
Marrows,         Vege- 
table, per  dozen    0  9-16 


■Average  Wholesale  Prices 
d.  s.  d. 

Marrows,  per  pot .. 

Mint,  per    dozen 
bunches  

Mushrooms,  per  lb. 

Onions,  Dutch,  bag 

—  green,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  Valencia  and 
Oporto,  cases... 

Parsley,  per  dozen 

—  sieve    

Peas,  bags 

—  bushel 

Potatos,     Bedfords  60  0-90  0 

—  Puritans  and 
Snowdrops,  best 
Kent,  per  bushel  2  6 

—  Kent  Kidneys, 
per  bushel 

Radishes,  Round, 
breakfast,  per 
dozen  bunches 
(home  grown)  . 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 

Shallots,  good,  per 
cwt 

Spinach,  ^-bushel... 

Tomatos,"  English, 
per  lb 

—  Channel  Isles, 
per  lb 

Turnips,  new  Bug., 
per  dozen 

—  in  bags,  gocd... 
Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches* 


1  0 
1  0 


1  0 
0  3 


2  0-26 
2  6-30 


10-16 
2  0-2  6 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
3  0     — 

2  0-30 

0  6-10 

3  6-46 

16-30 

5  0-60 
10-20 

1  0    — 

4  0-50 
3  0-40 


3  0 
4  0     — 


13    — 


1  3     — 


12  0-14  0 
1  0     — 


0  3£-0  4i 
0  2*-0  3 


3  0-50 

30    - 


0  4-08 


Remarks.— Large  supplies  of  foreign  Greengages  and 
Plums  coming  in  good  condition  and  of  good  size.  The 
Orlean  Plums  are  fine,  whereas  our  home-grown  that  I  have 
seen  were  small.  There  are  also  Apples  in  cases,  Grapes  in 
tubs,  and  Plums  in  various  packages  coming  daily.  Of 
cooking  Apples  the  best,  I  think,  are  Suffields,  as  they  are 
the  largest,  Strawberries  are  now  practically  over.  If 
any  reader  wants  Walnuts  to  pickle  secure  them  immediately, 
if  they  are  not  already  wooded.  If  they  are  do  not  have 
them  at  any  price,  as  they  will  be  a  failure.  Gooseberries 
have  been  low  in  price  all  the  season,  and  are  finishing 
badly. 

SEEDS. 

London:  August  10.— MeBsrs.  John  Shaw  <fc  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
report  a  continuance  of  quiet  and  ill-attended  markets,  with 
but  few  transactions  passing.  The  rise  in  new  French  and 
English  Trifolium  is  maintained,  and  the  demand  is  only 
moderate.  There  is  a  steady  sowing  inquiry  for  Rape  and 
Mustard  at  recent  figures.  Samples  of  new  Essex  Rye  are 
now  showing.  Canary  seed  tends  upwards.  Linseed  quiot. 
Blue  Peas  and  Haricot  Beans  neglected.  Other  articles  at 
this  dull  period  offer  no  subject  for  comment. 


CORN. 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  August  6,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1897,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

s.    d. 
29    S 

s.    d. 
35      7 

s.    d. 

+    62 

Barley         

17    9 

26    11 

+    92 

Oats 

IS  11 

20     7 

+    1    8 

(Remainder  of  Markets  carried  forward  to  p.  ix.) 


Wo^'MM 


j^<^>,  :\\( />rn  jpnm/t, 

AhGM  :  P.  R.  Dellesseria  sanguinea  "Dulse." 

Beetle  Found  on  RoaE  Bushes  :  Isaac  Milsom.  Tho 
beetle  is  one  of  the  few  Rose-beetles  found  iu  this 
country,  and  is  called  Cetonia  aurata.  The  perfect 
beetles  are  often  found  upon  Rosea,  and  they  some- 
times alight  on  Strawberry-plants,  devouring  tho 
pistils  and  stamens  of  the  Mowers.  The  grubs  are 
not  satisfied  with  a  light  diet  of  Rose-petals  and 
leaves,  &c. ,  but  subsist  mainly  on  dec  lying-wood 
found  at  the  root  of  trees,  and  are  frequently  found 
in  ants'  nests,  where  they  remain  undisturbed  by 
the  ant>. 

Clover  parasite  :  P.  L.  II.  Orobanche  minor — 
Broomrape.  Your  men  must  have  boen  very  un- 
observant, for  it  is  very  common,  but  not  generally 
so  abundant  as   you   say.     It  is   parasitic  on  the 


roots  of  Clover,  and  was  probably  introduced  with 
the  Clover  seed. 

Donation. — The  Editor  begs  to  thank  Mr.  Farker, 
Pitcheombe  View,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  for  his 
donation  to  the  Royal  Gardeneis'  Orphan  Fund  of 
the  sum  of  10s.  6d.,  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Tr«aeurer,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  13,  Sutton  Court 
Road,  Oiuswick. 

Goat  Moth  :  W.  H.  B.  If  the  moths  are  numerous 
and  the  gru^s  are  doing  much  injury  to  the  stemn 
of  trees  by  boring  into  them,  the  former  Bhould  be 
caught,  as  they  rest  quietly  during  the  day  on  the 
bark  of  the  trees,  out  of  wh'ch  they  are  hatched. 
A  coating  of  clay  and  cow-dung,  laid  on  the  bark, 
has  been  found  to  deter  the  moth  fromlajing  her 
eggg  on  a  tree.  The  grubs  may  te  killed  in  the 
galleries  they  make  by  inserting  a  piece  of  stiff 
wire  ;  and  tobacco-water,  petrcdeum,  fumes  of  the 
fiowers-of-sulphur,  forced  into  their  holes,  will 
kill  them.  If  a  tree  is  much  infested  it  should  bo 
cut  down,  and  the  grubs  destroyed. 

Names  oir  Fruits  :  A.  A.,  Glasgow,  a,  Industry 
(Whinham's  ;  \b,  Legerdemain  ;  u,  do.  ;  D,  Broom- 
girl  ;  E,  Companion  (Hopley's).  If  sending  others, 
kindly  send  some  foliage. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  usm  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — A.  C.  1,  Veratrum  nigrum  ; 

2,  Gnaphalium  margaritaceum  ;  3,  Clematis 
flammula  ;  4,  Achillea  Clavennse  ;  5,  Tecoma  jas- 
minoides.  Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  good 
specimens,  properly  packed  and  labelled. — J.  M.  II. 
Spirtea  Lindleyana. — E.  S.  R.  1,  Fuchsia  splen- 
dens  ;  2,  Cestrum  aurantiacum ;  3,  Berberis 
nepalensis  ;  4,  Phalari3  arundinacea  variegata  ;  5, 
Euonymus  japonicus  aureo-variegatus  ;  6,  Euony- 
mus  japonicus  albo-variegatus. — P.  L.  H.  Cattleya 
Eldorado. — G.  B.  1,  Hsemanthus  natalensis  ;  2, 
Helianthus  doronocoides,  perhaps ;  3,  Agrostemma 
coronaria ;  4,  Oenothera  Youngi ;  6,  Sedum 
pruinosum  ;  6,  LyBimachia  nemorum  ;  7,  Blech- 
num  vulgare  ;   8,  Adiantum  Waltoni  diffusum. — 

3.  McM.  The  Rose  is  a  variety  of  Rosa  micro- 
phylla.  No.  1,  Spartium  junceum,  Spanish  Broom  ; 
2,  Genista  tinctoria. — /.  P.  Campanula  rapun- 
culus,  Oenothera  biennis.  The  rust  on  C.  rotundi- 
folia  is  Coleosporium  campanula.  We  fear  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  but  burn  the  affected 
plants.  We  cannot  tell  you  about  the  Iris  at 
present ;  wait  till  the  holiday  season  is  over 
and  send  other  specimens.—  U.  R.  G.  1,  Teu- 
criuin  scorodonia  ;  2,  Stachys  sylvatica  ;  3,  Gera- 
nium Robertianum  ;  4,  Melilotus  officinalis ;  5, 
Scrophulavia  aquitica  ;  6,  Lychnis  dioica ;  7, 
Liuaria  cymbalaria. — Anxious  One.  Spiraea  Lind- 
leyana.— Accliatansen  (?)  Edmonton.  Hoya  caruosa. 

Palm  :  L.  S,  You  can  stave  off  the  time  when  it 
will  have  got  so  large  that  you  must  dispose  of  it 
by  making  a  brick  enclosure,  round  or  quadran- 
gular, the  bottom  of  which  will  be  lower  than  the 
bate  of  the  roots  by  2  to  3  feet,  and  then  plant  the 
Palm  therein. 

Potatos  :  Austin  Js  Mc Asian.  Tho  material  and 
information  sent  are  insufficient  to  enable  vis  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  malady. 

Water- weed  :  H.  Potamogeton  natans.  Can  you 
run  the  water  off,  and  dry  up  the  bottom,  removing 
all  the  plants  as  far  as  possible  '! 


Communications  Received. — F.  W.  S— V.  Leraolnc  (many 
thinks)  signature  illegible,  Java  -  K.  C— American  Porno- 
logical  Society. — C.  Slade,  Clumber,  too  1  to  for  use.— A.  W. 
<:  W.  0.— H.  W.  Adnitt&W.  W.  NauntoD.-G.  W.  King. 
—P.  G.  Skelton.— Jas.  Acland  &  Co.— Laxton  Brothers.— 
W.  II.  P.— A,  D .— R.  D.-H  51.— J.  J.  W.— T,  l'.-E.  0.— 
E.  S.-G.  G.-H.  W.  W.-W.  Swan.  D.  11.  W.  Laxton 
Bros,— W.  Smith,  Bishop's  Stortford.    J.  F,  MoL 

Photographs,  Specimens,  AV ,  Received  with  Thai 
W.  Miller— W.  E.  G.— V.  Lemoine. 


CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULATION 
of  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important  to  Advertisers. — The  Publisher  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the  "Hardeners' 
ChrQnitln"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the  prid  of  the  paper, 

MORE    THAN    DOUBLED, 

and  that  it  continues  to  increase  weekly. 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  ok  Gardeners 
and  Garden-i.ovi-.rs  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  thai  it  U 
vreserveM  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 
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PRINCIPLES    AND 

TICE  OP  PRUNING. 


PRAC- 


THEEE  are  many  ways  in  which  the  gar- 
dener may  avail  himself  of  Nature's 
workmanship,  and  one  of  these  consists  in  the 
production  of  a  great  variety  of  luscious  fruit 
from  trees  which,  in  the  wild  state,  bear  fruit 
of  a  single  uniform  type,  sour,  insipid,  and 
unfit  for  the  human  palate. 

Prom  the  Crab  he  has  obtained  the  nutritive 
Apple  ;  from  the  wild  Pear  all  the  juicy  varieties 
of  that  fruit;  from  the  wild  Gooseberry,  scarce 
larger  than  a  bullet,  the  swollen,  sweet-tasting 
beriies  of  our  kitchen-garden,  an  inch  across  ; 
and  so  on  with  very  numerous  other  kinds. 

How  has  this  feat,  far-reaching  indeed  in  its 
beneficent  results,  been  brought  about?  By 
dint  of  careful  and  patient  cultivation  through 
centuries,  if  not  millennia  of  years,  of  tho 
rough-hewn  products  of  Nature  disporsed 
around  us  in  the  world. 

Almost  all  horticulturists  agree  that  pruning 
should  play  a  part  in  the  cultivation  of  our 
fruit-trees,  for  its  usefulness  has  been  estab- 
lished over  and  over  again . 

The  practice  of  pruning  is  founded  on  the 
fundamental  biological  fact  that  in  the  growth 
and  life-history  of  every  plant  there  are  two 
forces  at  work — the  force  which  tends  to  the 
production  of  vegetative,  and  that  which  tends 
to  the  formation  of  reproductive  organs. 

In  Nature  an  even  balance  between  these 
two  forces  is  almost  always  ultimately  struck, 
the  one  ever  subserving  the  other,  neither  being 
in  any  way  exaggerated  or  hurried,  the  ultimate 
result  being  that  condition  which  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  most  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  plant's  immediate  environment,  and  hence 
to  the  needs  of  its  adequate  and  full  existence. 

As  attractive-looking,  sweet-tasting  fruit  is 
always  produced  by  a  plant  in  order  that 
animals  of  some  kind  or  other  may  pluck  it, 
devour  it,  and  so  help  towards  the  dispersal  of 
the  seeds  which  it  contains,  this  result  being 
finally  attained,  the  plant  has  realised  the  aim 
of  its  existence.  The  Crab-tree  and  the  wild 
Gooseberry-bush  have  reached  the  point  of 
sufficiency  for  the  needs  of  their  life  in  the 
production  of  the  fruit  which  the  wild  birds 
pT  ^obly  fully  enjoy. 

Put  civilised  man,  appearing  on  the  scene, 
w.:l  have  something  still  better  than  this;  and 
in  order  to  attain  his  end,  he,  alongside  of 
ot-ier  r.nd  equally  important  modes  of  cultiva- 
te j,  such  as  planting  in  properly-treated  soil, 
crossbreeding,  assignment  of  a  spacious  posi- 
tion, iuid  protection  from  insect-pests,  sets  to 
woi  k  to  upset  the  equilibrium  established  by 
Naturi  between  the  two  forces  above- men - 
tioiio  i,  thus  creating  a  disturbing  and  restrain- 
ing influence  upon  the  free  course  of  the  tree's 
life.  Por  he  recognises  the  principle  that,  by 
restraining  the  force  which  tends  to  the  forma- 


tion of  vegetative  organs,  he  can  increase 
that  which  tends  to  the  formation  of  re- 
productive organs.  This  artificial  inter- 
ference on  man's  part  with  the  ordinary 
life- conditions  of  the  tree  must  lessen  tho 
vigour  and  shorten  the  life  of  the  latter  to  a  cer- 
tain extent ;  but  we  shall  see  that  the  advantage 
accruing  to  man  from  his  action  far  outweighs 
any  loss  of  robustness  or  shorter  duration  of 
fruit-bearing  activity  which  the  tree  may  suffer 
therefrom.  Hereafter,  the  cultivated  Apple- 
tree  of  the  orchard  will  lack  the  strong  vigour 
of  the  wild  Crab-tree  of  the  forest;  but  the 
latter,  if  it  could  do  so,  would  marvel  at  the 
wonderful  change  in  the  character  of  the  fruit 
produced  by  its  descendant.  Man,  by  the  swift 
process  of  artificial  selection,  has  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  slower  process  of  natural 
selection,  and  the  result  is  unique. 

We  have  now  to  consider  some  of  the  more 
detailed  methods  by  which  the  force  which 
tends  to  the  formation  of  vegetative  organs  is 
diverted,  and  that  which  tends  to  the  formation 
of  reproductive  organs,  viz.,  the  fruit  allowed 
freer  play. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  orchard  fruit-tree,  if  left 
to  itself,  as  regards  the  knife,  will  form  vegetative 
growths,  and  fruit  pretty  much  after  the  same 
fashion  as  the  wild  Crab-tree.  There  may  be  some 
difference  in  quality  of  the  fruit,  owing  to  the  richer 
soil  and  more  favourable  situation  and  precedent 
ancestry,  but  this  difference  will  be  but  slight  and 
inappreciable.  Something  else  will  have  to  be 
done  in  order  to  induce  the  predominance  of  fruit- 
formation  to  that  of  vegetative  growth.  And  this  is 
pruniDg. 

This  important  factor  must  come  into  play  in  the 
very  first  infancy  of  the  tree,  as  it  gradually  develops 
and  grows  from  the  grafted  or  budded  scion.  The 
pruning  at  this  stage  of  its  life-history  will  depend  on 
the  mode  of  training  to  which  the  tree  is  hereafter  to 
be  subjected.  If  the  future  fruit-bearer  is  to  be  a  wall 
or  espalier-tree,  the  growth  of  the  main  stem  or 
leader  must  be  subordinated  and  more  or  less  sacri- 
ficed to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  lateral 
branches  ;  for,  if  Nature  were  allowed  free  play,  the 
main  stem  of  the  tree  would  soon  overtop  the  wall 
and  the  lateral  branches  became  subordinate  and  of 
comparatively  insignificant  length.  But  the  object 
which  the  gardener  has  in  view  in  the  training  of 
these  trees  is  that  the  wall  or  espalier  shall  be 
well  covered  by  the  tree,  and  the  space  available 
thoroughly  economised,  so  that  the  tree  must 
henceforth,  from  its  youngest  state  onwards,  pursue  a 
horizontal  rather  than  a  vertical  direction  of  growth. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  tree  departs  from  its 
natural  habit  of  growth,  not  only  by  this  horizontal 
development  of  the  lateral  branches  at  the  expense 
of  the  main  stem  or  leader,  but  also  in  the  fact  that 
the  lateral  branches  are  allowed  to  develop  in  one 
plane  only,  viz.,  that  of  the  long  extension  of  the 
wall  or  espalier.  Few  forms  could  be  more  unnatural 
or  more  utterly  unlike  the  habit  of  the  tree  in  its 
native  state  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  tree  will  submit  to 
this  and  other  almost  equally  artificial  methods  of 
training,  and  bear  good  fruit,  argues  that  fruit  trees 
have  been  under  training  and  cultivation  for  untold 
generations,  and  have  thus  become  gradually  inured 
to  such  severe  treatment. 

The  young  grafted  tree,  at  an  early  age,  is  topped, 
or  shortened,  for  several  inches,  which  interruption 
in  the  normal  flow  of  the  sap  upwards  cauBes  the 
latter  to  accumulate  in  greater  abundance  at  the 
place  of  insertion  of  the  uppermost  lateral  eyes  or 
buds,  and  from  these  to  induce  the  precocious  develop- 
ment of  lateral  branches,  while  a  now  leader  is  allowed 
to  develop  from  the  highest  bud  or  not.  as  the  case 
may  be.  Supposing  the  leader  to  grow  upward 
rapidly  again  after  this  treatment,  it  must  the  follow- 
ing winter  be  again  topped  in  order  to  start  a  second 
pair  of  laterals  above  the  first  formed,  and  so  on  year 
after  jear,  the  pruning  always  being  performed  in 
the  wintertime,  when  the  active  life  of  the  plant  is 


suspended,  and  when,  therefore,  there  is  less  fear  of 
interfering  with  its  vitality  and  its  proper  course  of 
growth. 

The  lateral  branches  are  not  to  be  shortened  at  all 
in  the  case  of  moBt  hardy  fruit  trees  with  vigorous 
growth,  but  are  to  be  allowed  to  grow  right  ahead 
as  far  an  space  will  permit.  If  shortening  took 
place,  the  sap,  instead  of  being  evenly  and  equally 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  length  and  thick- 
ness of  the  branch,  would  be  thwarted  in  its  natural 
course,  and  induced  to  accumulate  to  excess  in  the 
lateral  buds  or  eyes,  especially  those  near  the  end  of 
the  pruned  branch,  and  these  eyes  being  caused  to 
shoot,  the  result  would  be,  instead  of  the  Iruit-spurs 
which  would  naturally  have  appeared  all  along  the 
untouched  branch,  a  great  production  of  tertiary 
woody  shoots,  and  a  consequent  absence  or  great 
reduction  of  fruit-forming  twigs.  The  topping  of  any 
leading  shoot  inevitably  induces  the  formation  of 
lateral  members— a  wise  provision  of  Nature  for  the 
continuance  of  the  temporarily  thwarted  vegetative 
growth  of  the  shoot,  but  which  is  exceedingly  detri- 
mental to  all  immediate  fruit-forming  capacity,  and 
thus  to  be  avoided  by  the  cultivator.  Certain  kinds 
of  trees,  however,  such  as  the  Peach,  Nectarine, 
Apricot,  which  are  less  vigorous  and  active  in  their 
growth,  owing  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  they  hail  from 
under  more  southern  skies,  are  not  nearly  so  liable  to 
the  formation  of  woody  outgrowths  when  their  lateral 
shoots  are  shortened  ;  hence,  where  found  advan- 
tageous, this  practice  may  with  theBe  more  frequently 
be  indulged  in. 

If  it  is  desired  to  form  a  "pyramid,"  the  same 
process  of  topping  of  the  young  budded  tree  must  be 
practised,  and  a  number  of  branches  induced  to 
develop  all  round  the  stem,  which  must  be  kept  at 
even  distances  apart,  and  proportionate  in  length  so 
that  the  lowest  are  always  the  longest  and  strongest, 
otherwise  the  pyramidal  form  will  not  be  retained. 
To  obtain  this  result,  the  lateral  branches  will  require 
carefully  watching  and  training,  and  frequent  shorten- 
ing to  the  proportionate  distances,  otherwise  they 
will  naturally  tend  to  grow  irregularly  in  length  and 
in  direction. 

In  the  formation  of  standards  by  pruning,  the  main 
object  is  to  obtain  a  well-formed  symmetrical  head  or 
crown.  After  the  young  tree  has  reached  a  certain 
height,  its  natural  growth  is  severely  interrupted  and 
suppressed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  henceforth  a 
number  of  spirally-ai  ranged  lateral  branches  are  caused 
to  develop  from  the  uppermost  eyes,  entirely  at  the 
expense,  and  to  the  ultimate  complete  extinction  of, 
any  further  giowth  in  length  of  the  main  mother- 
stem.  The  latter  is  first  of  all  topped,  in  order  to  in- 
duce the  out-growth  of  the  lateral  shoots,  but  not  iu  the 
manner  described  for  the  "  pyramid,"  close  above  an 
eye,  but  some  little  distance  above,  eo  as  to  leave  a 
blind  stump.  By  this  means  the  topmost  eye  of  the 
mother-stem  will  be  caused  to  grow  in  an  obliquely 
ascending  direction  upward,  as  an  uppermost  lateral 
shoot,  instead  of  forming  a  vertical  continuation  of  the 
main  axis,  as  it  would  do  if  no  stump  were  left.  The 
second  service  performed  by  the  stump  is  to  draw  for 
a  time  some  of  the  sap  away  from  the  topmost  eye, 
and  so  prevent  it  developing  too  vigorously  ;  ml  more 
strongly  than  the  others.  Eventually  the  stump 
must  be  removed.  This  same  kind  of  topping  must 
be  adopted,  with  all  the  lateral  and  every  succeeding 
shoot  in  the  fame  way,  until,  after  the  tree  has  tor 
a  few  years  been  put  through  its  youthful  training,  it 
is  eventually  left  entirely  to  itself. 

These  are  the  three  principal  types  of  the  artificial 
form  to  which  fruit-trees  are  traiued  iu  the  garden. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  desired  form  must  be  early 
induced  in  the  young  tree,  when  its  tissues  are  as  yet 
plastic  and  yielding,  for  it  goes  without  saying  that 
it  is  difficult  to  force  an  older  tree,  especially  when  it 
has  begun  to  form  fruit,  into  a  habit  of  growth  to 
which  it  is  entirely  unaccustomed. 

One  raaiu  object  of  tho  training  of  fruit-trees  iuto 
various  shapes  is,  of  course,  to  please  the  eye  ;  it  is 
elegance  or  strangeness  of  form  which  we  desire  to  Bee ; 
but  the  chief  object  of  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees  is 
the  production  of  fruit.  We  have  no  wish  to  see  an 
abundance  of  fine  fruit  developed  ~on  an  uncomely 
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tree  ;  but  neither  do  we  wish  to  see  a  beautifully- 
formed  tree  with  a  paucity  of  fruit.  The  ideal  towards 
which  we  have  to  strive  is  a  miDgling  of  the  two 
characters  :  the  abundant  production  of  fine  fruit 
and  an  elegance  of  form  in  the  tree.  And  the 
elegance  of  form  of  the  tree  (at  least,  in  its  younger 
i  tate),  and  the  quality,  if  not  the  quantity  of  the  fruit 
which  it  bears,  must  be  superior  to  what  we  find  in 
Nature,    W.  C.  Worsdell,  F.L.S. 

{To  be  continued,) 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 

STANHOPEA  MADOUXIANA,  Cogniaux  ex  F. 
Claes,  in  litt.  (1896).* 
[See  Fig.  34,  p.  135.] 
I  RECEIVED  from  M.  Florent  ClaeB  materials  which 
enabled  me  to  study  this  new  species  at  the  same 
rime  and  in  the  same  way  as  was  the  case  with  S. 
Rcdigatiana.  (See  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  July  9, 
1898,  TP-  31  an<J  32.)  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  ovoid, 
covered  with  scales,  which  at  the  point  are  all  fringed 
in'o  narrow  filaments  ;  they  are  surmounted  by  a  leaf 
which  is  erect,  full,  rather  stouf,  oblong,  sharply - 
potnted,  with  five  distinct  veins,  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  attaining  from  20  to  30  itiches  in  length  by 
from  5  to  9  inches  across,  furnished  with  a  long  and 
slender  petiole.  Peduncle  pendent,  long,  rath(r 
robust,  flexible,  biflorous  or  sometimes  uniflorous. 
Bracts  rather  large,  swelled,  oval,  obtuse.  Flowers 
delicious!}-  fragrant,  from  5  to  7  inches  across,  lasting 
about  three  days.  Sepals  triangular-oval,  obtuse, 
convex,  of  a  cream-white  colour,  evenly  covered  with 
arge  spots  of  carmine-rose  much  raised  towards 
the  peduncle  after  the  second  day  from  the 
cpeniDg  of  the  bloom.  Petals  widely  oblong, 
obtuse,  convex,  with  very  delicately  waved  edges', 
a  little  shorter  than  the  sepals,  of  the  fame 
colour  sis  they,  and  raised  like  them  towards  the 
peduncle.  Lip  fleshy,  nearly  as  long  as  the  sepals,  of 
the  fame  colour  as  the  other  parts  of  the  flower, 
except  the  cavil y  of  the  byrocbile,  which  is  deeply 
tinged  with  violet-black  ;  bypochile  long,  cymbi- 
form,  much  incurved,  and  a  little  dilated  in  the 
upper  part,  without  appendices  ;  mesochile  bearing 
two  fleshy  horns,  pendent,  ligulous,  pointed,  slightly 
arched  ;  epichile  the  size  of  the  horns,  oval,  pointed 
a  little,  convex.  Column  as  Iodr  as  the  lip,  rather 
incurved,  nearly  semi-cylindrical  in  the  lower  poition 
with  two  rather  large  wing9  in  the  upper  part.  This 
beautiful  species,  which  seems  somewhat  to  resemble 
S.  oculata,  Ldl.,  was  obtained  by  M.  Claes  in  the 
Province  of  Antioquia  (Columbia).   A  Cognictvx. 


CULTIVATION    OF    CACTI    AND 

OTHER  SUCCULENTS. 

According  to  M.  Delaet,  the  cultivation  of  Cacti 
is  easy,  and  does  not  even  necessitate  heat,  as  all  can 
be  grown  indoors,  and  in  summer  in  the  open  ground. 

The  best  compost  for  them  consists  of  one-half 
of  good  substantial  mould,  a  quarter  of  light  peat, 
and  one  quarter  portion  of  wood  ashes  ;  the  whole 
to  be  mixed  with  the  coarEest  sand  and  broken  lime 
(mortar-rubbish  from  old  walls)  very  thoroughly. 
Cacti  do  well  in  this  soil  ;  Phyllocacti  require  rather 
more  peat  and  less  lime. 

Rhipsdidese  are  cultivated  successfully  in  the  same 
compost  as  many  Cypripediums ;  that  is,  fibrous 
peat  and  sphagnum  moss,  well  chopped  and  mixed. 

In  winter  the  Cacti  are  watered  as  little  as  pos- 

*  Stanliopea  Madovxiana,  Cogniaux  ex  litt.  F.  Claes. — 
Pseudobulbo  ovoideo,  squamis  vetustioribus  laciniatis  vestito ; 
folio  ample,  satis  coriaceo,  graciliter  longique  petiolato, 
oblongo,  abruptiuscule  acuto,  crassc  5-nervio';  pedunculo 
elongato,  pendulo,  bitloro  vel  interdum  unifloro  ;  bracteis 
majusculis,  ovatis,  acutis;  fioribus  amplis;  sepalis  reflexis, 
triangulari-ovatis,  obtusis,  convexis  ;  petalis  reflexis,  late 
oblongle,  obtusis,  convexis,  margine  tenuiter  undulatis; 
sepalo  dorsali  paulo  brevioribus ;  labello  carrjoso,  trilobo, 
sepalis  subrequiloDgo,  hypochilio  elongato  cymbiformi 
superae  incurvo  et  leviter  dilatato  la^vi  basi  ecornuto, 
mesochilii  cornibus  carnosis  pendulis  ligulatis  acutis  sub- 
falcatis,  epichilio  triaugulari-ovato  acuto  integro ;  columna 
elongata,  leviter  incurva,  interne  leviter  compressa,  superne 
latiuscule  bialata.     Croscit  in  Columbia-    prov.    Antioquia. 

11.  F.  Claes, 


sible,  and  only  when  kept  in  a  room  where  the  air  is 
dry  and  warm,  or  cold  and  dry,  do  they  need  more 
or  less  water.  If  in  a  greenhouse,  but  little  water 
is  necessary,  as  the  dampness  there  yields  sufficient 
by  evaporation.  It  is  better  to  water  the  paths  even 
rather  than  the  plants  themselves.  Pilocereus  needs 
no  water  in  winter  ;  Phyllocacti  require  rather  more, 
and  Rhipsalides  a  larger  amount  still. 

As  summer  advances,  tie  quantity  of  water  given 
should  be  increased,  and  in  great  heat  may  be  poured 
over  the  plants  through  a  rose. 

Seedlings  require  rather  more  moisture,  especially 
in  summer.  In  winter  a  temperature  of  4°  to  6°  C.  is 
sufficient  ;  in  summer  it  may  be  very  high  if  air  is 
admitted,  the  ventilators  being  open  even  at  night.  B. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 

CATTLEYA  GRANULOSA. 
Feom  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells,  we 
havo  received  a  specimen  of  this  Orchid,  with  two 
lateral  sepals,  two  lip-like  petds  crossing  the  sepals 
at  right  angles,  with  an  erect  flattened  column,  with 
imperfect  anther  on  the  to,i.  The  lateral  petals  and 
the  ovary  were  entin  ly  absent.  The  liower  thus 
shows  a  tendency  to  diminution  in  the  number  of 
parto,  such  as  is  so  very  common  iu  this  order,  and 
a  tendency  to  increased  irregularity  by  the  formation 
of  a  second  lip. 

Aerides  Lbdouxianum  (Provisionally  Named). 

A  most  extraordinary  specimen  of  an  Aerides  with 
a  remarkable  history  has  just  flowered  in  the  collec- 
tion of  R.  le  Doux,  Esq.,  West  Derby,  who  showed  it 
at  the  Liverpool  Exchange  News  Room  on  Wednes- 
day, August  10,  when  it  created  quite  a  sensation, 
not  ouly  among  those  who  know  Orchids,  but  the 
general  public.  On  the  following  day  it  was  shown 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Manchester  Orchid  Society,  where 
it  secured  a  Silver  Medal.  The  plant,  which  is  a 
noble  specimen  of  the  A.  odoratum  type,  bore 
between  fifty  and  sixty  splendid  flower-spikes,  the 
whole  forming,  perhaps,  the  best  specimen  of  an 
Aerides  ever  seen.  Its  history  is  somewhat  curious, 
for  the  exact  locality  from  which  it  was  collected 
cannot  be  decided  by  what  is  known  of  it,  though  we 
may  be  tolerably  sure  it  was  not  Brazil. 

During  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  S.  Rand,  of 
Para,  Brazil,  he  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  John 
Cowan,  of  Gateacre  Nurseries,  Liverpool,  that  on  his 
death  the  collection  should  be  brought  to  this  country 
and  sold  on  account  of  his  executors.  Thus,  when 
informed  of  his  death,  Mr.  Cowan,  Jun.,  proceeded 
to  Para,  and  carefully  packed  and  brought  home  the 
plants.  The  Aerides  now  under  notice  was  estab- 
lished on  a  tree  in  Mr.  Rand's  garden  at  Para,  and  it 
measured  5  feet  to  6  feet  in  length,  by  3  feet  across. 
When  first  placed  on  the  tree  it  was  a  very  small 
plant,  and  although  it  grew  so  freely  it  had  never 
flowered  until  it  received  the  check  of  removal  (on 
the  branch  on  which  it  was  growing),  the  journey  to 
Liverpool,  and  the  change  into  Mr.  Le  Doux  collec- 
tion, where  it  is  still  displaying  its  wealth  of  fragrant 
flowers.  Such  an  event  speaks  well  of  the  enterprise 
of  Mr.  John  Cowan  and  of  his  son,  and  it  is  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  rrew  owner  of  the  plant,  who 
prizes  it  highly. 


or  blackened  spots  at  the  tip.  Planted,  they  give 
rise  to  the  "  Frisolee  "  disease.  This  alteration  is 
often  associated  with  the  following  changes. 

Dry  gangrene  is  also  produced  by  micrococci  only. 
In  this  case  the  tubers  are  free  from  smell,  mode- 
rately firm,  more  or  less  spotted,  but  manifesting 
in  certain  places  a  loose  epidermis,  which  does 
not  resist  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  Uuder  this 
epidermis  and  in  the  parenchyma,  white,  grey,  or 
brownish  blotches,  showing  when  the  tubers  are  dry, 
brilliaut  and  powdery  starch  grams. 

Sometimes  there  are  depressions,  or  even,  in  the 
greyish  surfaces,  small  black  masses  (sclerotes  of 
Rhizoctonium),  and,  later  on,  an  abundant  develop- 
ment of  Mucedinfse  (Fusisporium  and  Spicaria). 
The  tubers,  completely  altered  and  dried  up,  become 
sometimes  very  light ;  at  others  they  harden  and  get 
fragile.  But  in  consequence  of  constant  humidity, 
iu  partially  attacked  tubers,  the  micrococci  continue 
to  develop,  and  their  mucus  escapes  even  through 
the  epidermis.  This  it  is  which  renders  contact  in 
cellars  of  diseased  and  healthy  tubers  so  dangerous. 

2.  Wet  Gangrene,  produced,  1st,  by  micrococci 
allied  to  Bacillus  subtilis,  Cohn.*  Tubrs  partially 
or  wholly  soft,  exhaling  a  disrgreeable  odour.  Under 
the  epidermis,  whitish  liquefaction  of  the  paren- 
chyma, with  disengagement  of  butyric  acid.  Destruc- 
tion slow  and  progressive,  then  complete  in  the 
tubers  owing  to  the  greater  or  less  moisture  of  the 
situation.  Contact  with  healthy  varieties  to  be 
avoided. 

Also  by  Pbytophthora  infestaus,  Bary.  Tubers 
free  from  smell  ['!],  showing  a  partial  or  complete 
damp  softening.  Epidermis  shrunken,  sinking  on  to 
the  parenchyma,  which  is  weakened,  depressed,  pasty, 
but  not  deliquescent.  ThiB  parenchyma  remains 
thus  pasty,  without  wholly  drying  up. 

If,  now,  I  tried  to  establish  a  proportion  between 
these  four  different  methods  of  alteration  in  Potato', 
I  should  estimate  at  not  fewer  thau  50  per  cent,  the 
number  of  tubers  attacked  by  micrococci,  and  at 
about  25  per  cent,  the  number  of  those  aflected  by 
Pseudocommis.  I  am  greatly  d'sposed  to  believe, 
contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  that  the  smallest 
proportion  of  tubers  is  infested  by  Pbytophthora, 
which  penetrates  the  tubers  much  less  frequently 
thau  formerly,  but  which  now  continues  no  less  to 
attack  the  stems  and  leaves  of  our  Potatos  when 
these  are  not  protected  against  it  by  treatment  with 
salts  of  copper. 

The  remedies  to  be  recommended  to  diminish  as 
much  as  possible  the  effects  of  the  different  causes  of 
change  in  the  tubers  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — 
Alternation  of  crops,  planting  healthy  tubers,  destruc- 
tion at  harvest  of  all  diseased  Potatos,  and  treatment 
of  Potato-stems  with  copper  solutions." 


POTATO    DISEASES. 

Mr.  E.  Roze  thus  sums  up  an  important  paper 
on  the  diseases  of  the  Potato,  contributed  by  him  to 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Mijcological  Sacuty  of  France:  — 

"1.  Dry  Gangrene  produced,  1st,  by  Pseudo- 
commis Vitis,  Debray.  —  Tubers-  free  from  smell 
remaining  firm,  and  showing  depressed,  dark  spots  or 
perforations,  surrounded,  in  the  parenchyma,  with  a 
brownish  band.  Under  the  spotted  epidermis,  in  the 
unsoftened  parenchyma,  are  spots  more  or  less  brown 
or  reddish,  which  are  evident  now  here  and  now 
there  with  a  clearer  tint  in  all  the  tiisue. 

These  tubers  cin  be  kept  ju^t  sj  until  spring,  the 
season  when  they  develop  shoots,  which  bear  brownish 


A    DRUGGIST'S    GARDEN. 

About  twelve  months  ago  did  the  Manor  House, 
Wallington,  pass  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thos.  Chr'sty, 
who  is  exceedingly  busy  in  an  endeavour  to  bring  it 
and  the  gardens  into  good  condition.  The  Manor 
House  and  grounds  occupy  nearly  20  acres,  and  the 
laud  is  situated  between  two  roads,  one  of  which 
leads  to  Hackbridge,  the  other  to  Croydon.  The  resi- 
dence is  a  famous  house,  and  parts  of  it  are  very  old. 
Almost  underneath  the  drawing-room  even  is  an  old 
Norman  chapel,  and  quaint  steps  leading  thereto. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  Italian  roof  put  upon  a 
residence  in  this  country  was  that  used  in  tho 
case  of  the  Manor  House.  There  is  evidence  that 
at  one  time  the  gardens  were  the  subject  of 
intelligent  interest,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  which,  according  io 
report,  was  the  work  of  an  Italian.  Everything  has 
since  been  neglected.  The  trees  have  overgrown 
each  other,    the  fine,  extra  large,  variegated  Itolliis 


'  Tubers  plunged  in  water  for  two  or  three  days,  at  a 
temperature  of  about  25°,  show  that  they  are  infested  with 
Bacillus  Aurylobacter.  Tins  bacillus  must  then  attack  the 
tubers  of  Potatos  growing  in  a  too  moist  soil  during  tho 
summer.  But  1  hare  not  met  with  it  in  crops  of  early  varic 
ties.  As  to  tubers  of  lato  varieties,  previously  attacked  oy 
this  bacillus,  they  are  found  completely  dostroyed  whou 
taken  up  iu  autumn. 
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and  other  ornamental  species  are  either  in  unsuitable 
positions,  or  are  bidden  by  less  worthy  specimens. 
A  year  ago  there  were  no  lawns,  unless  a  meadow- 
like greensward  may  be  described  as  such  ;  thtre 
was  no  kitchen-garden,  and  the  Rockery,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  neglected  condition,  may  be  capable  of 
improvement,  was  utterly  overgrown  with  undesirable 
plants.  Mr.  Christy  has  done  much  in  the  direction 
of  improvement,  by  attacking  the  most  needed  refor- 
mations first.  There  is  now,  therefore,  a  kitchen- 
garden,  with  good  crops  of  vegetables,  and  young 
fruit-trees  have  been  planted.  There  is  a  conventional 
but  pretty  flower-garden  close  to  the  house,  and  the 
surrounding  lawn  has  been  brought  into  as  good  a 
condition  as  the  time  would  permit. 

Walking  with  Mr.  Christy  through  the  vegetable- 
garden,  we  were  made  aware  of  a  fact  that  we  suspect 


In  this  way  Mr.  Christy  acquires  plants  without 
names,  but  with  wonderful  descriptions.  They  fre- 
quently turn  out  to  be  unimportant,  no  doubt,  but 
now  and  again  quite  a  new  plant  is  flowered.  Thus 
we  were  shown  a  new  ornamental  Begonia,  several 
important  Rubber-plants,  and  other  species  that  may 
turn  out  to  be  valuable.  But  there  is  no  doubt  in 
respect  of  such  well-known  plants  as  the  Coffeas, 
Vanillas,  Cocas  (Erythroxylon  Coca,  and  Theobroma 
Coca),  which  we  noticed  in  some  quantity,  nor  as  to 
the  Ginger  (Zingiber  officinale),  the  Pepper  (Piper 
nigrum),  the  Arrowroot,  &c.  Piper  nigrum  produces 
the  Pepper  of  commerce,  though  there  are  many 
other  sorts  of  Pepper  that  are  obtained  from  other 
genera.  All  Pepper-corns  are  black,  and  the  white 
form  is  obtained  by  fermenting  the  seeds.  Black 
Pepper  has  always  the  best  flavour. 


Fig.  34.— stanhopea  madouxiana.     (see  p.  134.) 


gardeners  in  rural  districts  may  not  know  so  well  as 
their  suburban  confrires.  The  Cabbages  were  pro- 
tected by  nets,  just  as  were  the  Strawberries  ;  and  it 
was  affirmed  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  the  Brassicas  from 
the  voracious  appetites  of  the  wood-pigeon.  Mr.  Christy 
has  for  many  years  b^en  a  zealous  Fellow  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  he  is  also  the  head  of  a  large  firm  of 
wholesale  City  druggists,  and  one  department  of  his 
garden  indicates  that  his  greatest  interest  lies  in  the 
cultivation  and  distribution  of  economic  plants.  There 
is  a  good  collection  of  these  interesting  plants,  which 
his  special  knowledge  of  the  value  of  drugs  has  led 
him  to  acquire.  Mr.  Christy  disposes  of  the  plants 
commercially  over  the  whole  world.  He  must  have  a 
wide  correspondence,  for  as  we  pass  along  the  house 
this  plant  is  described  as  having  been  sent  from 
the  West  Indies,  that  from  Queensland,  the  other 
from  Colombia  or  Japan,  others  from  east  and  west 
Africa,  and  so  on. 


The  Nutmeg-tree  too,  is  here.  It  is  Myristica 
moschata,  or  officinalis,  and  grows  to  25  or  30  feet 
in  height,  being  cultivated  extensively  in  the  Banda 
Isles,  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  Mollucca  Isles.  There 
is  also  a  large  Camphor  tree  9  feet  high.  Close  to 
the  plants  which  furnish  all  these  tasteful  articles 
was  the  deadly  poisonous  Strychnos  (S.  nux  vomica), 
a  member  of  the  Loganiaceous  group,  almost  all  of 
which  are  more  or  less  poisonous.  The  Strychnos 
is  a  native  of  India,  grows  to  a  moderate  size,  and  its 
fruits  somewhat  resemble  Oranges.  Besides  being  a 
deadly  poison,  Nux  vomica  is  also  a  valuable  drug. 
There  were  many  varieties  of  the  Strophanthus  that 
yield  the  heart  tonic.  Next  we  notice  the  Mahogany- 
tree  (Swie  tenia  Mahogani),  but  there  are  many  kinds 
of  Mahogany  from  various  countries,  and  ob- 
tained from  different  species  of  tree9.  Passing  a 
species  of  Hibiscus  in  bloom  in  the  stove,  Mr. 
Christy  observed  that  by  a  new  procejs,  yet  in  an 


experimental  stage,  it  may  be  possible  to  utilise  the 
full  length  of  the  fibre  contained  in  this  plant. 

We  next  notice  the  Cassia  in  bloom,  the  origin  of 
the  school-boy's  medicine — "  senna."  It  is  a  yellow- 
flowered  leguminous  plant,  of  quite  ornamental  appear- 
ance. One  species,  0.  occidentalis,  of  the  Indies,  fur- 
nishes a  Coffee  in  use  by  the  negroes.  Next  is  the 
Guaiacum  officinale,  which  yields  the  Gum  Guaiacum 
of  commerce,  and  a  very  heavy  wood  also  ;  Euca- 
lyptus in  Beveral  species ;  and  the  Cinnamon 
(Cinnamomum  zeylanicum).  This  Lauraceous  plant 
furnishes  the  best  Cinnamon,  and  is  cultivated 
extensively  for  the  purpose  in  Ceylon.  Cecropia 
peltata,  the  Trumpet-tree  of  the  West  Indies  and 
tropical  America,  said  Mr.  Christy,  will  supersede 
the  Bamboo  for  many  purposes  ;  its  hollow, 
light  wood  grows  very  quickly.  A  friend  sent 
the  plants  from  Columbia,  advisiDg  that  they  be 
planted  out-of-doors,  stating  that  in  that  country 
the  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  60  feet.  Passiflora 
edulis,  and  many  other  economically  interesting 
plants  we  saw,  but  must  refrain  from  enumerating 
them.  As  we  looked  at  a  plant  of  Ilex  para- 
guayensis,  Mr.  Christy  surprised  us  by  remark- 
ing that  it  is  in  great  demand,  and  that  even 
in  England  there  are  thousands  of  people  now 
taking  the  Paraguay  Tea  as  a  beverage.  We 
tasted  it,  a  long  time  ago,  but  our  memory  of 
the  liquid  is  still  vivid,  and  we  have  no  intention 
of  repeating  the  experience.  On  the  roof  of  one  of 
the  houses  were  Cissus  discolor  and  C.  albonitens,  the 
latter  with  aerial  roots  8  feet  long.  A  variety  of 
purple-leaved  Coleus  was  noteworthy  too,  the  leaves 
being  larger  in  all  respects  than  is  usual. 

Near  to  the  southern  entrance  to  the  residence  is  a 
very  old  plant  of  Wistaria  sinensis.  It  has  been 
slung  across  to  a  variegated  Holly-tree,  and  now 
covers  the  top  of  this.  An  iron  chain  from  one  to 
the  other  has  become  embedded  at  either  end, 
through  the  growth  made  by  the  Wistaria  and  the 
Holly. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Christy,  our  attention 
was  drawn  to  a  Wardian-case,  then  being  tilled  with 
young  rubber  plants  (Castilloa  elastica)  for  exporta- 
tion. The  plants  were  dibbled  into  a  compost 
in  rows,  and  a  flat  lath  placed  over  the  surface 
between  each.  Then  two  laths  were  placed  longitu- 
dinally along  the  sides  of  the  case,  and  over  the  ends  of 
those  between  the  rows,  thus  securing  the  soil  and 
plants  from  becoming  loosened. 


SHORT    NOTES    ON    BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 

(Continued  from  p.  98.) 
Hymenocallis  (Pebuvian  Section). — The  Peru- 
vian species  of  Hymenocallis  are  really  worthy  of  more 
extended  cultivation  than  they  now  receive  ;  they  all 
produce  beautiful  flowers,  are  deliciously  fra<rant 
and  are  of  comparatively  easy  culture  :  they  require 
a  cool  temperature  during  growth,  and  are  very 
desirable  plants  for  conservatory  decoration. 

B.  (lamene)  Amancaes. — This  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  them  all :  it  has  from  eight  to  ten  strap- 
shaped,  distichous,  grass-green  leaves,  2  feet  long 
sheathing  at  the  base  ;  the  flowers,  which  are  usually 
four  in  number,  and  are  borne  on  an  erect  scape  21 
feet  long,  are  of  a  clear  lemon-yellow  colour,  and 
measure  about  4  inches  across  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
segments.  The  staminal  cup  is  trumpet-sbaped,  1£ 
to  2  inches  across,  six-lobed,  with  a  somewhat 
fringed  margin,  lemon-yellow  in  colour,  shading  down 
to  a  light-green  at  the  base  ;  the  filaments  are  adnate 
to  the  cup,  and  form  six  rich  green  lines  on  the 
inside,  curving  acutely  at  the  margin  to  form  a  sort 
of  barrier  across  the  cup,  evidently  to  facilitate  insect 
fertilisation.  The  fragrance  is  very  marked,  per- 
fuming the  whole  house  in  which  it  is  growing,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  unlike  anything  else.  Two  flowers 
are  usually  open  at  the  same  time. 

H.  {Ismene)  calathina. — This  species  resembles  H. 
Amancaes  in  all  its  parts  excepting  the  flowers 
which   are  creamy-white   in  colour,   and  possibly  a 
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trifle  more  fragrant;  it  makes  a  fina  companion 
plant  to  H.  AmancaeB. 

Hymcnocallis  (Ismeiie)  Macleana  is  like  a  small  H. 
calathina,  with  a  little  more  green  inside  the  staminal 
cup  ;  the  leaves  are  shorter,  and  the  plant  is  hardier 
than  the  two  preceding  species.  These  species  like 
an  open  and  somewhat  sandy  soil  ;  they  require  good- 
sized  pots  (24's  will  do  for  full-sized  bulbs),  and  they 
should  be  started  in  a  temperature  of  55°,  water 
being  withheld  until  the  growth  appears  above  the 
soil — the  bulbs  should  be  quite  buried  below  the 
surface.  Once  fairly  away,  water  must  be  given  in 
abundance,  and  the  house  carefully  shaded  till  the 
flowers  appear,  or  the  leaves  will  collapse  ;  it  is 
advisable  to  loop  up  the  leaves  with  a  ring  of  wire  or 
some  other  means,  to  prevent  theji  from  snapping 
off,  as  when  young  they  are  very  brittle,  the  leaves  if 
broken  spoiling  the  contour  of  the  plant.  After 
flowering,  they  should  be  placed  under  a  low-branched 
tree  or  on  the  shady  side  of  a  fence  till  the  leaves 
turn  yellow,  just  sufficient  water  being  given  to  keep 
the  soil  damp,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  foliage 
green  as  long  as  possible.  If  removed  to  a  house 
again,  the  leaves  go  off  quickly,  and  the  bulbs  have 
an  unnecessarily  long  rest.  When  fairly  at  rest  they 
must  be  kept  dry,  and  stored  in  the  Cape-house  till 
growth  commenoes  in  the  spring. 

Ismenes  maybe  propagated  by  offsets  or  seed,  H. 
(I.)  Maeleana  being  the  most  prolific  in  offsets  of  the 
three  ;  it  will  be  found  quite  hardy  planted  at  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall  where  a  little  shade  can  be  given. 
Several  clumps  of  bulbs  are  now  flowering  freely 
which  have  been  out  all  winter  with  me  ;  they  were 
planted  6  inches  below  the  surface,  and  kept  as  dry 
as  possible  till  they  appeared  above  the  soil.  I  notice 
the  spathes  droop  somewhat  during  very  bright  sun- 
shine, but  they  become  erect  again  at  night,  and 
remain  so  during  dull  days.  G.  B.  Mallett. 


Book  Notice. 


Pansies,  Violas,  and  Violets. 

This  little  book,  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  forms  one  of  "  Debbie's  Horticultural  Handbooks," 
and  though  comprising  in  all  no  more  than  100  pages, 
is  written  or  compiled  by  four  experts,  viz. ,  Charles 
Jordan,  John  Ballantyne,  Jessie  M.  Burnie,  and  VV. 
Cuthbertson.  These  act  as  chamberlains,  marshals,  and 
heralds  to  Queen  Viola,  whilst  her  poet  laureate, 
whose  name  is  omitted  from  the  title-page,  is  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Williamson. 

The  history  and  evolution  of  the  Pansy  are  very 
interesting,  though,  as  usual,  the  earlier  raisers  took 
no  pains  to  keep  accurate  records,  and  bo  many  of 
their  statements  remain  conjectural  or  unsubstan- 
tiated. The  natural  form  of  the  Violet,  which  is  the 
source  of  all  the  varieties  introduced  by  the  skill  and 
patience  of  the  raiser,  is  very  unsymmetrical,  but 
growers  know  no  peace  of  mind  till  they  have  con- 
verted the  unsymmetrical  flower  of  the  field  into  the 
circular  blossom  of  the  exhibition  stage.  To  enhance 
size  (within  limits),  colour,  substance,  and  fragrance 
are  worthy  objects  of  attempt.  To  alter  the  character 
and  form  of  the  flower  without  reason  smacks  of 
caprice  or  mischievous  meddling.  The  natural  form 
of  the  flower  has  a  history  and  a  meaning.  It  tells 
of  centuries  of  gradual  adaptation  and  of  the 
reciprocal  action  of  insects ;  it  affords  a  clue  to 
the  genealogy  and  relationships  of  the  plant.  It  is 
no  mere  purposeless,  capricious  arrangement  of 
sepals  and  petala,  but  the  outcome  of  adaptation  and 
purpose.  Can  we  say  so  much  of  a  flower  distorted 
from  its  natural  shape,  and  with  all  or  much  of  its 
history  deliberately  effaced  ?  The  richness  of  colour 
and  its  distribution,  the  smoothness  of  outline,  aro 
matters  wherein  the  florist  has  wrought  great  change 
for  the  better  ;  if  he  would  follow  Nature's  indica- 
tions in  other  respects  as  well,  he  would,  we  are 
sure,  reap  a  rich  reward. 

In  the  meantime,  if  we  put  aside  all  such  con- 
siderations, and  look  on  florist's  flowers  as  tho 
Outcome  of  th"  fancy  of  the  raiser  or  the  taste  of  tho 
spectator,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Pansy  growers 


have  greatly  enhanced  the  pleasure  of  our  gardens 
and  the  glories  of  the  exhibition-table.  Particularly 
are  we  indebted  to  those  growers  who  have  given  us 
so  much  beauty  in  the  "Violas/'  or  "Bidding 
Pansies,"  for  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  draw 
the  line  between  them.  The  plants,  whatever  their 
name,  are  easy  to  grow,  not  fastidious  as  to  soil. 
The  wealthy  may  expend  more  upon  their  favourite 
plants,  but  spend  as  they  may  they  cannot  get  more 
pleasure  from  them  than  can  the  growers  of  these 
inexpensive  plants,  which  are  thus  popular  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  We  have  good  reason, 
therefore,  to  thank  the  compilers  of  this  little  work 
for  a  very  interesting  history  of  the  group,  and  for 
vignette  portraits  of  those  who  have  been  prominently 
concerned  in  it.  The  chapter  on  the  Botany  of  the 
Pansy  is  worthy  of  commendation,  but  we  Bhould 
have  been  glad  to  have  seen  the  substance  of  Dr. 
Wittrock's  paper,  also  given  as  by  far  the  best 
account  we  possess. 

It  is  needless  to  say  the  cultural  details  are  up-to- 
date,  and  we  fully  sympathise  with  the  authors  in 
their  desire  to  see  the  culture  in  pots  revived.  Any- 
one who  has  a  frame  may  enjoy  a  profusion  of  bloom 
in  late  spring  and  early  summer,  as  occurred  for- 
tuitously to  the  present  writer. 

Mr.  Baxter,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  author*,  gives 
the  history  of  the  popular  variety  Duchess  of  Fife. 
This  originated  from  Goldfinch,  as  a  sport  or  bud 
variation.  The  sport  showed  itself  at  one  joint, 
hence  Mr.  Baxter  "  lifted  the  plant,  took  away  the 
shoot  with  a  few  rootlets  attached,  cut  the  shoot  down 
to  tho  joint,  where  it  sported  and  left  only  two  leaves 
at  that  joint,  and  made  it  grow  at  that  joint  only. 
As  it  sported  only  in  dry  weather — both  times — I 
thought  it  advisable  to  keep  the  sport  dryish  till  it 
grew  through  the  sporting-joint,  and  I  therefore 
buried  a  6-inch  pot  upside  down  and  planted  the 
shoot  just  above  the  pot,  placing  a  hand  glass  over  it 
during  rain." 

In  speaking  of  Ihe  use  of  Violas  for  the  flower- 
garden,  it  is  not  possible  to  overlook  the  great 
services  of  the  late  John  Fleming,  stimulated  as  he 
was  by  the  taste  and  enthusiasm  of  Harriet,  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  (not  Mary,  as  our  authors  write). 


HAMPTON    COURT. 

The  royal  gardens  are  looking  extremely  well  this 
year  ;  all  the  best  features  of  the  past  years  are 
maintained,  bad  ones  have  been  expunged,  and  new 
ideas  adopted  with  very  pleasing  results.  1  went  on 
August  2,  the  day  after  Bank  Holiday,  generally 
rather  a  bad  time  to  choose,  'Arry  and  'Arriett  often 
beiDg  a  good  deal  in  evidence.  This  year,  however, 
there  were  fewer  of  the  genus  parading  the  gardens, 
and  those  present  behaved  in  a  more  orderly  mannei 
than  usual.  Education  has  been  beneficial  in  this 
particular  at  any  rate,  whatever  other  evils  it  may 
have  caused  or  failed  to  eradicate.  Nature,  as 
represented  in  plants,  being  more  interesting 
than  the  human  species,  to  us,  just  now,  I  will 
try  to  describe  a  few  of  the  best  and  most 
striking  beds.  A  very  pretty  one  was  composed 
of  the  blue  Campanula  carpatica  and  its  variety  alba, 
the  edging  being  a  dwarf,  dark-leaved,  scarlet  Nas- 
turtium. Red,  white,  and  blue,  mixed,  sometimes 
look  vulgar,  but  this  bed  was  not  in  the  least  so.  I 
should  say  by  the  number  of  buds  yet  to  come  out, 
that  it  would  last  in  perfection  to  the  end  of  August, 
or  evm  longer.  Another  attractive  bed  was  a  round 
one  filled  with  various-coloured  Antirrhinums.  There 
is  something  very  pleasing  to  the  eye  in  a  group  of 
these  flowers.  Their  colours  are  so  rich,  the  habit  is 
so  good,  and  the  fact  that  they  do  not  require 
staking,  gives  them  a  natural  appearance,  which  is  by 
no  means  their  least  charm.  Interspersed  were  a  few 
of  the  Tom  Thumb  kind ;  these,  though  not  so 
graceful,  help  to  cover  the  soil  between  the  taller 
ones,  and  so  fulfil  a  good  purpose.  We  all 
know  what  a  charm  there  is  in  novelty,  and 
that  this  is  so  in  plantp,  no  less  than  in  other 
things,  is  evidently  the  theory  of  the  authoritii  a  of 
these  gardens.     One  bed  especially  was  distinctive  in 


this  reBpect.  It  consisted  of  golden-plumed  Celosias 
and  a  blue-grey  Selaginella  as  a — carpet,  I  was  going 
to  say  but,  really  it  was  not  planted  closely  enough  for 
that,  as  it  showed  a  good  deal  of  the  cocoa-fibre  between. 
But,  notwithstanding,  it  was  a  pretty  bed,  and  more- 
over, could  easily  be  copied.  So  also  could  another 
pretty  bed  filled  with  the  tall  Campanula  pyramidalis. 
It  was,  I  suppose,  intended  to  be  all  white,  but  an 
interloper  at  one  corner  had  turned  out  blue.  This 
plant  is  elegant  in  form  and  not  difficult  to  grow 
well. 

There  were  several  beds  of  subtropical  plants,  some 
of  which  looked  very  handsome  and  stately,  but  there 
were  others  which  did  not  look  at  all  happy,  notably 
some  Palms  of  a  decidedly  bilious  hue.  I  suppose 
the  first  cold  days  of  June  had  tried  them,  or  they 
may  not  have  been  hardened  off  properly.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  often  ouo  sees  a  greenhouse  plant 
in  such  splendid  health  out-of-doors  as  was  the  Plum- 
bago capensis.  Each  plant  was  a  picture  of  beauty, 
both  in  form  and  colour,  a  credit  indeed  to  all. 
There  was  a  very  good  circular  bed  of  a  salmon-pink 
Carnation  much  resembling  Raby  Castle.  The  flowers 
were  plentiful  and  compact,  not  splitting  the  calyx 
to  any  extent,  and  the  "  grass,"  being  abundant  and 
of  a  healthy  hue,  set  them  off  to  perfection.  A  few 
beds  containing  flowers  which  grew  rathor  stiffly  and 
much  the  same  height,  wore  not  a  success,  though 
otherwise  well  set  out  from  the  absence  of  tallandgrace- 
ful  foliage  plants  wherewith  to  relieve  the  monotonous 
level.  I  noticed  one  marked  difference  in  this  year's 
bedding,  one  likely  to  please  too — the  number  of 
carpet  beds  has  "  grown  beautifully  less."  When  we 
did  come  upon  one,  "the  consequence  was,"  as  tho 
children  say,  it  was  quite  a  treat,  forming,  as  it  did, 
such  a  complete  cuntrast  to  those  around  it.  "  Quite 
a  work  of  art,"  was  our  verdict. 

The  long  border  on  a  line  with  the  back  of  tho 
palace  has  a  sweet  old-world  look.  It  makes 
one  think  of  the  days  of  long  ago,  when  the 
staid  King  William  and  his  wife  Mary  paced  the 
walks  in  happy  content  at  having  a  few  hours  to  spend 
away  from  all  the  pomps  and  ceremony  of  what  was 
even  then  the  busy,  noisy  world  of  London. 

The  plants  were  well  arranged,  and  most  of  them 
were  very  well  grown.  The  Hollyhocks,  both 
double  and  single,  were  very  fine,  as  also  were 
several  specimens  of  Bocconia  cordata,  a  graceful 
hardy  perennial,  which  ought  to  be  seen  in  gardens 
more  ofteo.  Annuals,  too,  were  well  represented  in 
this  border,  the  Salpiglossis  being  particularly  beau- 
tiful. There  were  some  of  a  velvety-crimson  colour, 
and  a  little  way  off  were  some  so  dark  that  they  were 
almost  black.  I  fancy  these  would  have  looked  better 
if  placed  amongst  the  lighter  ones,  as  their  appear- 
ance was  very  sombre.  There  were  several  group 
at  short  intervals  of  the  bulbous  Hyacinthus  candi- 
cans,  with  its  white  bells  and  rich  green  leaves. 
This  plant  evidently  enjoyed  the  situation,  as  I  have 
never  seen  it  look  more  healthy.  Another  plaot, 
Anemone  japonica  alba,  did  not  seem  to  relish  its 
surroundings,  for  there  were  scarcely  any  buds  to  be 
seen.  I  was  surprised  at  this,  as  in  the  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  they  were  all  in  bud,  and  some  in 
bloom. 

There  were  some  good  Asters  (Michaelmas  Daisies) 
out,  some  of  the  blooms  were  from  2  to  3  inches 
across,  and  the  shades  were  lovely.  Dotted  here 
and  there  were  clumps  of  Beet.  The  colours  were 
bright,  certainly,  but  to  my  mind  they  did  not 
improve  the  border.  We  forgive  their  appearance  in 
the  flower-beds  in  winter,  for  they  supply  gaps  which 
would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  fill  ;  but  in  summer, 
when  there  such  a  wealth  of  richly-coloured  flowers 
and  foliage  plants  to  choose  from,  they  do  not  seem 
to  bo  required. 

There  are  some  delightful  grassy  walks  on  tho 
other  side  of  the  wall,  along  which  this  border  runs. 
It  is  very  pleasant  to  wander  about  here,  the  grass  is 
so  soft  to  the  tread,  and  there  are  so  many  attractivo 
objects  for  the  eye  to  rest  on.  Tho  Yuccas  were  in 
full  bloom,  and  towered  up  somo  S  or  9  feet  high, 
their  topmost  Mower-bells  just  catching  the  glorious 
rays  of  the  sotting  sun,  and  reflecting,  in  conse- 
quence, a  faint  piuky  hue.     This  seems  to  havo  been 
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a  good  year  for  these  shrubs,  albeit  one  might  have 
expected  just  the  reverse. 

The  Roses  were  all  but  over,  but  the  almost 
perpetual-ilowering  Violas  looked  very  pretty.  One 
clump  especially  was  very  fresh  and  bright.  The 
flower  was  of  a  primrose-yellow  colour,  with  a  dis- 
tinct purple  edge  to  each  petal.  Most  of  the  plants 
I  have  meutioned  were  not  labelled,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  but  this  Viola  bore  the  name  "  Duchess  of  Fife," 
somewhat  to  my  surprise,  as  it  was  the  counterpart 
of  one  called  "Goldfinch."  The  latter  possesses  a 
delicious  perfume,  much  stronger  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  Viola;  but  with  this  exception 
the  two  are  identical  ;  indeed,  on  reaching  home  I 
looked    out    the    names  in    question   in  the  cat  i- 


other  things  there  were  which  merit  a  word  on  their 
behalf,  but  for  lack  of  space  1  must  now  close  this 
article,  hoping  that  my  readers  will  go  and  see  for 
themselves  what  a  great  amount  of  quiet  pleasure  can 
be  obtained  from  a  saunter  round  these  charming  old 
gardens.    V.  P.  Biddies,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


Plant  Notes. 


ARISTOLOCHIA    SIPHO. 
We  remark  in  the  last  issue  of  M  oiler's  Deutsche 
Gartner  Zcitung  a  notice  of  this  handsome  climber, 
and  an  illustration  from  a  photograph  of  the  plant  in 
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Fig.  35. 


-EREMURUS    ELWESIANUS,    FROM   THE   GARDEN   OF  M.    MARC    WICHELI, 
NEAR   GENEVA, 


logne  of  a  nurseryman  who  makes  a  speciality 
of  Violas,  and  found  that  almost  the  same  descrip- 
tion was  given  to  both.  We  have,  I  think,  quite 
a  big  enough  nomenclature  without  all  these  needless 
synonyms  so  common  in  horticulture.  Eryngiums 
always  seem  to  have  an  aristocratic  air  about  them 
wherever  one  meets  them,  and  those  at  Hampton 
Court  showed  particular  signs  of  blue  blood  in  their 
veius,  the  leafy  bracts,  covered  with  a  delicate  bloom, 
looking  lovely  in  the  evening  light.  These  plants 
should  have  more  extended  culture  in  the  grounds 
surrounding  "  the  stately  homes  of  England,"  for 
•hey  give  an  air  of  distinction  not  always  easy  to  be 
got.  Both  this  and  the  Echinops  (Globe  Thistle), 
of  which  there  were  some  fine  specimens,  require 
a  background  of  shrubs  to  do  them  justice.     Many 


the  botanical  garden  at  Jena.  Too  often  Aristolochia 
sipho  is  employed  in  a  formal  way  to  cover  a  pergola,  an 
arbour,  or  a  wall,  none  of  which  methods  shows  tho 
entire  natural  beauty  of  the  plant.  But  allowed  to 
climb  into  a  tall  tree  or  trees  without  any  assistance 
from  man  is  the  manner  to  show  off  the  capabilities  of 
the  plant,  and  bring  out  all  the  beauties  of  this  Liana- 
like climber.  The  ground  as  well  as  the  branches  and 
limbs  of  the  tree  is  covered  with  a  complete  tangle  of 
the  thin  Aristolochia  stems  ;  and  from  these  spring 
other  stems  clambering  into  the  light  by  the  aid  of 
the  old  stems,  and  adding  greatly  to  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  whole. 

Naturally,  a  planter  would  not  plant  an  Aristo- 
lochia against  a  valuable  tree,  as  its  embraces  would, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  end  in  the  death  of  the  tree.     The 


writer  of  the  article,  Mr.  A.  Rehder,  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  U.S.A.,  recommends  that  the  Aristolochia 
be  planted  at  some  distance  from  the  bole  of  a  tree, 
and  when  the  growths  are  strong  enough,  to  take 
them  up  into  the  crown  direct  from  the  ground,  so  as 
to  afford  the  young  shoots  a  good  opportunity  of 
climbing  unassisted  into  the  tree.  If  a  strong  young 
plant  be  set  out  in  good  soil,  one  has  not  to  wait  for 
many  years  for  a  good  effect. 


EEEMUEUS     ELWESIANUS. 

Of  all  hardy  Liliaceous  plants,  none  is  more 
striking  than  the  species  of  Eremurus,  and  of  all  the 
Eremuri  none  is  more  beautiful  than  E.  Elwesianus, 
with  its  noble  spikes  of  starry,  rosy-white  flowers. 
It  is  very  handsome  as  a  specimen  plant,  but  what  a 
row  of  it  looks  like  may  be  judged  from  the  accom- 
panying illustration  (fig.  35,  p.  137),  obligingly  for- 
warded to  us  by  M.  Marc  Micheli,  whose  garden 
near  Geneva  is  a  veritable  treasure-houBe  of  new 
and  interesting  species. 


EEMAEKS  ON  THE  PEUIT  CEOPS. 

(See  Tables,  ante,  pp.  79  to  85.) 
(Continual  from  p.  117.) 

5,  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES. 
Berkshire.—  Owing  to  the  late  season  and  deficiency 
of  rainfall,  I  can  hardly  express  an  opinion  a*  to  the 
"quality"  of  fruit,  with  the  exception  of  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  and  small  fruits,  which  are 
abundant  and  very  good.  Strawberries  very  heavy 
crops  of  most  varieties,  and  the  flavour  is  good,  but 
not  very  fine  fruit,  and  the  season  will  be  short  here, 
unless  rain  comeB  soon.  The  land  is  very  dry  and 
cracking,  and  the  rainfall  for  the  last  six  months  has 
been  only  half  the  average  for  the  district.  Owen 
Thomas,  Royal  Gardens,   Windsor. 

■ ■  The  prospect  of  a  good  fruit  crop  was  ot  the 

most  promising  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but 
the  fulfilment  has  come  far  short  of  the  average  in 
our  immediate  neighbourhood.  Pears  are  very  scarce, 
and  Morallo  Cherries,  that  set  remarkably  well,  have 
lately  cast  most  of  their  fruit.  Nectarines  on  walls 
are  a  very  scarce  crop,  but  Apricots  promise  Borne 
good  fruits.  We  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  cold 
nights  in  May,  and  had  a  deal  of  blight.  J.  Howard, 
Benham,  Newbury. 

Apples,  although  below  average,  are  a  better 

crop  in  this  district  than  last  year,  there  being  a 
sprinkling  of  Blenheim  Orange  Pippin  and  other  late- 
keeping  varieties  which  failed  us  last  year.  Pears 
are  a  poor  crop  on  wall  trees,  worse  on  pyramid  tree*, 
and  almost  absent  in  the  orchard.  Of  Plums,  Vic- 
toria only  has  a  full  crop  on  wall  trees,  but  all  kinds 
are  a  failure  on  trees  in  the  open.  Sweet  Cherries 
a  good  crop  on  wall  trees,  but  there  is  none  on 
orchard  standards.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  an 
average  crop,  and  the  trees  are  healthy.  Apricot 
trees  were  in  full  bloom  when  we  had  the  coldest 
weather  of  the  winter,  the  end  of  March,  conse- 
quently the  crop  is  poor.  Strawberries,  though  late, 
have  been  an  enormous  crop,  and  the  bulk  ripened 
satisfactorily.  T.  Turton,  Maiden  Erlegh  Gardens, 
Reading. 

Dorsetshire.— Apple  trees  are  badly  infected  with 
mildew,  and  bear  a  short  crop  ;  and  the  best  varieties 
are  Beauty  of  Kent,  Cockle  Pippin,  Dutch  Mignonne, 
Ecklinville,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  Striped  Beaufin. 
Pears  are  also  very  short ;  the  best  of  the  varieties  are 
Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Catillac,  Beurre  Diel,  Glou  Morceau, 
Madame  Treyves,  Marie  Louise,  and  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien.  Strawberries  have  been  very  good,  espe- 
cially Royal  Sovereign.  Thos.  Denny,  Down  Mouse 
Gardens,  Blandjord. 

Hampshire. — Fruit  crops  are,  on  the  whole,  dis- 
appointing, considering  the  wealth  of  bloom  and 
general  prospects  in  early  spring,  the  prevalence  of 
cold,  damp  weather  being  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the 
partial  failure  of  crops.  Small  fruits  and  Straw- 
berries are  really  the  only  good  crops  here,  the  latter 
especially  having   been  very  good,  Royal  Sovereign 
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having  quite  maintained  its  character  as  one  of  the 
best  varieties  grown.  Monarch  has  been  disappointing 
here,about  75  per  cent,  of  plants,  bold  old  and  young, 
failing  to  bloom.  Pears  are  best  on  walls,  both  espa- 
lier and  pyramid  trees  being  a  failure.  Amongst 
Plums,  Victorias  are  much  the  beat.  Wm.  Pope,  Castle 
Gardens,  Highelere. 

Kent. — This  year,  thus  far,  has  proved  to  those 
growers  who  have  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket  that  it 
is  a  mistake.  Take,  for  instance,  Cherries.  For 
several  years  past  this  fruit  has  paid  better  than  any 
other  fruit — Hops  not  excepted  ;  consequently,  large 
breadths  have  been  planted ;  but  I  regret  to  Bay  that, 
owing  to  adverse  weather,  the  last  two  seasons  have 
been  most  disastrous.  Apples,  although  an  average 
crop,  have  certainly  not  come  up  to  expectations.  The 
wealth  of  bloom  was  enormous,  which  set  well  in 
places,  and  there  was  promise  of  an  enormous  crop, 
but  recently  the  fruits  have  dropped  when  of  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's- egg,  and  larger.  All  varieties  seem  to 
have  suffered  alike.  We  have  fair  crops  of  Ecklin- 
ville,  Stone's,  Golden  Spire,  Grenadier,  Warner's 
King,  Tower  of  Qlamis,  Worcestershire  Pearmain, 
Ribston  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  The  Queen, 
Frogmore  Prolific,  and  Prince  Albert  ;  Blenheim 
Orange  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippins  are  poor,  and  the 
trees  of  Lord  SufBeld  are  entirely  mildewed.  Peach 
and  other  wall-fruit  trees  that  were  washed  in  the 
spring  to  clear  them  of  aphis,  have  made  good 
growth,  but  from  present  appearances,  the  fruits  will 
be  rather  smaller  than  usual,  owing  to  the  cold  nights 
we  had  in  June  and  July.  The  crop  of  Gooseberries 
has  been  enormous ;  a  large  bulk  has  been  gathered 
green,  but  immense  quantities  were  left  on  the 
bushes  to  ripen.  One  of  the  best — if  not  the  best — 
grown  in  this  county,  is  Howard's  Lancer,  a  strong 
grower,  fruit  white,  of  enormous  size,  splendid 
quality,  and  a  heavy  cropper.  Strawberries  :  Royal 
Sovereign  was  excellent,  carrying  an  enormous 
crop  of  large  fruits  of  good  quality.  If  flavour  is 
wanted,  what  have  we  to  equal  Dr.  Hogg,  or  the 
Viscountess  ?  I  saw  these  two  varieties  remarkably 
good  at  Mr.  Bunyard's  grounds ;  the  plants  were 
exceptionally  strong  and  well  cropped  owing  to  the 
rmthod  of  selection  this  firm  employs.  Plums 
promise  well.  Early  Rivers  especially  is  carrying  a 
large  crop.  Damsons,  perhaps,  will  be  over  average. 
American  blight  is  very  prevalent  this  year,  the  trees 
in  many  old  orchards  about  here  are  white  with  it, 
and  I  find  it  necessary  to  wash  with  quarter  pint  of 
petroleum  to  four  gallons  of  water  to  keep  the  pest 
in  check.  We  use  a  Vermorel's  knapsack,  and  well 
mix  the  oil  and  water  in  a  can  with  a  syringe  ;  after- 
wards it  can  be  kept  mixed  by  the  operator  shaking 
the  vessel  upon  his  back.  Geo.  Woodward,  Gr.,  Bar- 
ham  Court,  Maidstone. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  part  of  Kent  are  very 

satisfactory.  Apples  are  very  plentiful  with  us  ; 
trees  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  are  very  heavily  cropped, 
and  we  have  been  obliged  to  thin  the  fruits  of  many 
of  the  common  varieties.  No  caterpillar  pest  lias 
devoured  the  foliage.  The  Pear  crop  is  patchy,  and 
it  is  only  a  few  varieties  that  are  bearing  fairly  well. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  set  well,  and  blister  has  given 
lis  but  little  trouble  ;  on  the  whole  the  crop  is  a 
heavy  one.  Raspberry  Superlative  has  done  excel- 
lently, and  it  is  getting  generally  liked.  Attention 
to  affording  water  to  the  roots  of  fruit  trees,  owing  to 
the  drought,  has  b  en  very  necessary.  H.  Marhham, 
Northdown,  Margate. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  season  in  this  district  is 

the  abnormal  quantity  of  "  vermin  "  on  Apple  trees, 
which  give  the  trees  the  appearance  of  being  scorched. 
The  Apple  trees  are  troubled,  too,  with  a  new  pest 
in  the  shape  of  a  dark  fungus  growth,  nearly  like 
ordinary  mould,  except  that  it  is  a  dirty  black-brown 
colour.  This  is  most  apparent  on  Lord  Suffield 
Apples,  and  a  few  kindred  varieties.  Champion 
Brothers,  Mereworth,  Kent,  and  Boro'  and  Covent 
Garden  Markets. 

Middlesex. — The  trees  never  promised  better 
early  in  the  season,  and  after  a  poor  crop  the  previous 
year  we  expected  good  crops  this  year,  but  the  result 
is  poor  indeed— we  never  had  fewer  Pears.     Early 


varieties  of  Apples  are  cropping  well,  but  good 
keepers  are  very  scarce.  Plums  are  a  failure,  both 
wall,  trees,  and  others.  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nec- 
tarines are  thin,  doubtless  owing  to  the  frosty  winds 
experienced  when  the  trees  were  in  bloom.  G. 
Wytkes,  St/on  House  Gardens,  Brentford,  W. 

The  promise  on  all  fruit  trees  indicated  a 

record  year,  but  the  cold  winds  and  cold  nights  up 
to  the  end  of  June  seriously  affected  all  the  crops 
except  the  Apple  crop,  which  is  very  good.  I  have 
never  known  such  a  bad  season  for  aphis.  The  Peach, 
Cherry,  Plum,  and  Red  Currant  trees  have  been 
violently  attacked,  particularly  the  first-mentioned. 
S.  T.  Wright,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens, 
Chiswick. 

AU   fruit  crops   outside   with   us   are  much 

later  than  usual  this  year,  fully  ten  days.  The  most 
disappointing  crops  are  Plums,  and  next  to  these 
Pears,  both  of  which  promised  so  well.  These  were 
in  flower  earlier  than  usual,  a  spell  of  cold  weather 
punishing  them  severely  at  the  critical  period. 
Apples  were  held  in  check  in  time  by  the  oold  which 
did  this  harm,  hence  they  escaped.  Cherries  are  a 
very  heavy  crop  on  walls,  and  of  good  quality,  but 
correspondingly  late.  Apples  are  good,  and  are 
swelling  freely.  Strawberries  also  are  excellent  in 
crop  and  quality.  The  green -fly  was  very  trouble- 
some to  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  persistently  so, 
but,  thanks  to  a  free  use  of  Quassia  extract,  it  was 
beaten.  The  black-fiy  was  not  so  troublesome,  but 
every  appearance  of  it  was  attacked  with  the  same 
remedial  measures.  The  drought  in  this  locality  is 
becoming  serious,  watering  being  a  heavy  item  of 
labour.   Jos.  Hudson,  Gr.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton. 

Surrey.  —  Having  been  pretty  well  all  over  the 
county  of  Surrey,  I  have  found  the  best  tree  crop  to 
have  been  Cherries,  although  these  were  not  a  fine 
sample.  Morellos  set  abundantly,  but  have  very 
much  fallen  since.  Apples  are  a  very  light  crop  even 
in  the  warmer  districts.  Pears  and  Plums  are  still 
smaller  ;  indeed,  may  be  described  as  miserably  thin. 
The  best  crop  of  the  year  is  found  in  Gooseberries,  as 
these  seem  to  have  been  everywhere  in  remarkable 
abundance.  Red  and  Black  Currants  are  very  fair 
crops,  but  want  rain  to  swell  the  fruit.  Raspberries 
Bhould  bo  abundant  also.  Strawberries  have  been 
good  in  holding  soils,  and  where  well  mulched  ;  in 
light  soils  the  crop  was  moderate,  except  on  young 
plants,  and  where  cultivation  was  of  the  best.  Small 
Nuts  and  Walnuts  seem  generally  plentiful.  We 
have  seen  enough  this  season  to  make  us  credulous 
as  to  the  value  of  a  great  show  of  blooms  in  the 
spring.  Alex.  Dean,  Kingston. 

■  Never  before  had  the  fruit-trees  given  better 

promise  of  an  abundant  harvest  until  late  frosts 
affected  the  crops,  so  that  in  many  places  a  very  mode- 
rate harvest  will  be  the  result ;  here,  however,  we  have 
partly  escaped  the  general  havoc,  and  have  heavy 
crops  of  Apples,  and  taken  all  through,  Pears  are  also 
good,  though  some  varieties,  notably,  P.  William's 
Bon  Chretien,  are  rather  thin  ;  small  fruit  generally 
is  good,  Morello  Cherries  being  an  exceptionally  heavy 
crop.  Blight  and  insect  pests  have  been  troublesome. 
/.  F.  McLeod,  Gr.,  Dover  House,  Bochampton. 

Apples  are  swelling  fast,  and  promise  to  bo 

good.  The  varieties  that  are  the  best  cropped  ate 
culinary  varieties  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Stone's, 
Ecklinville,  Lady  Henniker,  Grenadier,  Wellington, 
Lord  Grosvenor,  Tower  of  Glamis,  M i-re  de  Manage, 
Golden  Noble,  Stirling  CaBtle,  and  Hormead's  Pear- 
main,  one  of  the  best  late  Applet  Dessert :  Mother, 
Lady  Sudeley,  Ribston,  and  Blenheim  Orange  Pippins. 
Strawberries  are  fine  in  berry,  but  owing  to  the 
drought  were  soon  over.  Raspberries  were  good, 
especially  Superlative.  C.  J.  Salter,  Gr.,  WoodhUch 
Bodge,  Bcigate. 

Wiltshire. — On  walla  protected  by  glass  coping, 
all  fruit  crops  are  good  in  these  gardens,  viz.,  Apri- 
cots, Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines, 
also  Figs,  but  without  such  protection  they  are  com- 
parative failures.  In  many  instances  not  only  the 
fruit,  but  the  leaves  als--,  are  destroyed.  Those 
varieties  which  have  suffered  most  severely  are  Lord 


Suffield,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Alfriston.  and  Cornish 
Gilliflower ;  and  in  Pears,  Marie  Louise,  Forelle, 
Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  and  Glou  Morceau.  In  some 
instances  the  trees  are  almost  leafless.  This  injury 
was  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  exceptionally  cold 
weather  we  experienced  throughout  the  month  of 
May,  as  well  as  by  a  terrific  hailstorm  we  had  on 
June  2.  T.  Challis,  Gr.,  Wilton  House,  near  Salisbury. 
(To  be  continued.) 


BUDDLEIA    VAEIABILIS. 

Dr.  Henry  was  the  first  to  discover  this  plant  in 
the  mountains  north  of  Ychang.  Mr.  Hemsley  was 
the  first  to  describe  it  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean 
Society.  It  was  introducsd  into  France  in  1893,  and 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  a  meeting  of  tho 
National  Horticultural  Society  of  France  in  1894.  On 
March  16,  1898,  a  coloured  figure  was  given  in  tho 
Revue  Horticole,  together  with  a  description  from  M. 
Maurice  de  Vilmorin.  Later  still,  in  the  same  year 
(August,  1898),  it  was  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  7609.  Specimens  have  been  obligingly 
sent  to  ub  by  Mr.  Gumbleton  and  Messrs.  W.  Paul  & 
Son,  of  Waltham  Cross.  By  the  last-nimed  exhi- 
bitors the  plant  was  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  and  obtained  an  award.  It  is 
unnecessary,  in  the  face  of  "so  much  description  and 
illustration,  (see  fig.  36,  p.  139)  to  say  more  than  that 
it  is  (presumably)  a  hardy  shrub,  with  much  of  the 
habit  of  B.  Lindleyana,  a  species  we  have  found  to  be 
hardy,  unless  in  exceptionally  severe  winters,  when 
even  Buddleia  globosa  is  killed  to  the  ground  near 
London.  The  leaves  are  shortly  stalked,  Unceolate, 
acuminate,  finely  serrulate,  dark  green,  but  covered 
with  a  thick  white  felted  stellate  down  on  the  under 
surface,  and  with  small  ear-shaped  inter  petiolar,  leafy 
stipules  at  the  base.  ( See  Masters  on  the  "  Foliation  and 
Ramification  of  Buddleia  auriculata,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc  , 
December  1, 1881.)  The  density  of  the  inflorescence 
its  degree  of  branching,  the  more  or  less  foliaceous 
nature  and  conspicuousness  of  the  bracts,  are  all 
subject  to  variatioo,  as  is  likewise  the  colour  of  the 
flowers.  Generally  they  may  be  described  as  more 
or  less  deeply  lilac,  with  an  orange  throat  ;  but  as  the 
specimen  withers,  they  speedily  become  uniformly 
brown.  M.  de  Vilmorin  notes  the  variation  in  colour, 
and  so  does  Mr.  Gumbleton,  in  a  letter  with  which 
he  has  favoured  us,  so  that  the  term  variabilis  is  well 
j  ustified. 

Market  Gardening. 

>    -.*. 

MR.  P.  R.  MORSE'S  FRUIT-FARMS. 
The  chief  industry  within  a  radius  of  3  miles  from 
Hatfield  Peverel  and  Witham  (both  places  having 
stations  on  the  main-line  of  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way Company)  is  that  practised  on  Mr.  P.  R.  Morse'd 
fruit-farms.  So  great  indeed  is  the  industry  thus 
afforded,  that  nearly  all  the  yearly  holidays  given 
to  the  children  attending  the  several  local  schools  are 
merged  into  one  extended  term,  bo  as  to  fit  in  with  the 
fruit-picking,  commencing  with  the  Strawberries, 
and  following  with  Raspberries,  Black  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  and  Red  Currants.  As  they  are  paid 
so  much  per  pound  and  peck  for  gathering  the  several 
kinds  of  fruits  mentioned  above,  mothers  and  their 
children  earn  good  wages  during  the  period  covered 
in  gathering,  the  product)  of  about  60  acres  of  Rasp- 
berries, and  40  acres  Strawberries,  Currants,  and 
Gooseberries  heavy  crops  of  the  several  kinds  of 
fruit  indicated  being  secured,  packed,  and  despatched 
to  London  and  other  large  commercial  centres.  A 
space  of  5  feet  is  allowed  between  the  rows  of  Rasp- 
berries, which  include  such  excellent  varieties  as 
Carters'  Prolific  (mainly)  and  Superlative,  the  inter- 
vening spaces  receiving  a  g'od  manurial  surface- 
■dressing  as  considered  necessary  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  vigorous  and  fruitful  growth  in  the  caDeB,  tho 
horse-hoe  or  cultivator  being  run  between  the  rows 
of  canes  two  or  three  times  in  the  year,  as  much  with 
a  view  to  stirring  the  soil  to  accelerate  growth  as  to 
■cut  down  any  weeds  that  may  spring  up.     The  same 
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Fig.  36.  — bcddleia  variabilis:   flowers  lilac,  with  a  goldex  eyi  .     (see  p.  138.) 


remarks  apply  to  plantations  of  Strawberries,  Goose- 
berries, and  Currants. 

Plantations  of  Tomatos  to  the  extent  of  three  or 
four  acreB,  set  in  rows  3£  feet  apart,  and  at  about 
1  foot  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows,  were  bearing 
good  crops  of  fruit,  some  of  which  were  beginning  to 
colour  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (August  6).  The 
plants  are  secured  to  a  wire  running  along  each  row, 
about  15  inches  from  the  ground,  and  fastened  to 
smill  posts  driven  into  the  ground  at  intervals,  close 
enough  to  keep  the  individual  wires  fairly  tight. 
The  natural  soil  being  of  a  light  gravelly  description, 
and  not  so  deep  as  could  be  desired,  the  plants  appear 
to  have  been  either  p'.anted  on  the  top  of  "raised" 
drills  or  ridges,  or  to  hive  had  some  soil  drawn  up  to 
them  on  either  side  afterwards,  with  a  view  to 
affording  a  greater  body  and  depth  of  soil  for  the 
plants  to  root  in,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  ensure  a  more 
uniform  degree  of  heat  and  moisture  about  the 
roots.  The  plants,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  con- 
ditions mentioned,  coupled  with  the  long  spell  of  dry, 
sunny  weather  which  prevailed  up  to  the  day  of  my 
visit,  have  made  a  dwarf,  sturdy,  and  fruitful  growth. 
The  much-needed  rain  which  fell  steadily  the  whole 
of  the  following  day  (Sunday)  will  prove  most 
beneficial  to  the  crop  in  swelling  up  the  fruits 
considerably,  and  if  followed  by  fine,  sunny 
weather  for  a  week  or  two,  remunerative  crops  of 
fruit  will  be  secured  from  these  plants.  We  may  add, 
that  Tomatos  have  been  grown  four  years  in  suc- 
cession in  the  same  ground,  and  evidently  without 
exhibiting  any  ill  -  effects  in  consequence  thereof, 
although  one  might  have  reasonably  expected  the 
ground  to  have  become  "  Tomato-sick  "  as  a  result. 

Plantations  of  Apples  and  Plums  have  been  made 
in  recent  years.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that 
it  is  only  eight  or  nine  years  since  Mr.  Morse  began 
fruit-growing  on  certain  portions  of  his  farms. 
The  several  fields  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruit  are 
favourably  situated  as  regards  situation  and  aspect, 
the  soil  beiug  also  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Mr, 
Morse's  fruit  farms  extend  to  within  one  mile  of 
Hatfield  Peverel  station  (whence  all  produce  is 
despatched),  and  to  within  3  miles  of  Witham,  the 
latter  town  being  the  postd  address. 

The  Hatfield  Peverel  Vineries 
are  Bituate  a  little  over  a  mile  from  Hatfield  Peven  1 
station.  They  consist  of  eight  well-built  and 
efficiently  ventilated  and  heated  spans,  which  have 
been  erected  within  the  last  eight  years,  together 
with  packing  and  potting  sheds  and  engine-house, 
above  which  is  fixed  some  feet  above  the  highest 
house  a  large  galvanised  iron  tank,  from  which  the 
water  is  laid  on  to  the  several  homes  for  distribution 
through  the  hose  when  attached  to  the  stand  pipi  s, 
the  Bupply  being  pumped  out  of  a  well  by  the  steam- 
engine.  No.  1  house  is  1-0  feet  long,  25  feet  wide, 
and  of  good  height.  This  house  is  planted  with  Gros 
Colmar  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grape-vines,  Col- 
mars  being  on  one  side,  and  Muscats  on  the  other, 
the  Vines  being  set  4  feet  apart.  No.  2  is  200  feet 
by  25  feet,  and  is  planted  with  Gros  Colmar  through- 
out, »ith  the  exception  of  one  Vine  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  which  was  carrying  42  6ne  bunches  on  a 
15  feet  rod.  No  3  is  208  f.et  by  25  feet.  It  is 
planted  with  Gros  Maroc,  Gros  Colmar,  Lady  Downts", 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  Madresfield  Court.  The 
Vines  (cut-backs)  were  planted  in  this  and  two  pre- 
ceding houses,  seven  years  ago,  and  one  and  all  were 
carrying  immense  crops  of  large  solid  bunches,  con- 
sisting of  large  fleshy  berries,  the  buDches  literally 
touching  each  other.  And  in  proof  of  this  statement 
I  may  say  that  I  counted  thirty-nine  bunches  of  Mus- 
cats on  one  Vine,  which  I  selected  as  a  fair  sample  of 
the  crop  in  No.  1  house;  some  of  these  tuncb.es 
would,  I  expect,  turn  the  Fcale  at  '2k  lb.,  and  whire 
well  exposed  to  the  inBuence  of  tbo  tun,  they  were 
assuming  the  coveted  golden-amber  tint  which  is 
always  presei.t  in  examples  of  good  cultivation  .  f  this 
much-sought-after  Grape.  I  alsocoun'ed  ten  good 
bunches  of  Gro3  Colmar  on  1  foot  of  main  rod. 
Equally  heavy  crops  of  line  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Lady  Downes',  and  Madresfield  Court  are 
coloured,   and   colouring   beautifully,    as    also    is    a 
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tapering,  well-proportioned  bunch  of  Groa  (Juillaume. 
The  crops  of  Black  Alicante  and  Gros  Maroc  are  also 
very  heavy,  and  give  promise  of  finishing  most  satis- 
factorily. Readers  of  these  notes  may  naturally  ask, 
What  about  next  year's  crop  ?  And  my  answer  ia, 
that  judging  from  the  exceedingly  vigorous  condition 
of  all  the  Yines  in  the  above-mentioned  vineries,  the 
wood  being  extra  strong,  short-jointed,  hard,  and 
brown,  and  the  immense  leathery  leaves,  and  also 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  eaid  Vines  produced 
and  ripened  satisfactorily  heavy  crops — according  to 
age  and  length  of  rod — during  the  two  preceding 
years,  my  answer  is,  that  the  Vines,  if  sub- 
jected to  the  same  skilful  treatment  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them  during  the  last  seven  and  a-half 
years  by  Mr.  Young,  the  manager,  will  yield  as  good 
crops  of  Grapes  next  year  as  this.  Of  this  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever.  There  is  a  heavy  mulch  mainly  of  horse 
droppings  on  the  Vine-borders,  which  had  been 
watered  a  few  hours  before  I  made  my  visit  of 
inspection,  which  prevented  my  seeing  the  description 
of  soil  which  composed  the  borders,  so,  in  reply  to 
my  question  on  this  point,  Mr.  Young  informed  me 
"  that  the  Vines  were  growing  in  the  same  kind  of 
soil  as  the  Tomatos,  both  inside  and  outside — light, 
gravelly  soil ! !'  ''Then,"  I  remarked,  "you  must 
feed  the  roots  liberally  and  frequently  with  a  good, 
rich  fertiliser."  "Yes,"  said  Mr.  Young,  with  a 
knowing  smile,  "the  borders  have  been  surfaced, 
dressed  with  artificials  before  applying  water  during 
the  last  few  months."  An  examination  of  the  mulch 
without  disturbing  it,  revealed  a  net-work  of  young, 
quill-like  roots— a  fact  which  proved  conclusively 
that  a  liberal  and  judicious  use  had  been  made  of  top- 
dressings  of  artificial  and  stable-manure,  and  that 
copious  applications  of  water  had  been  given  at  the 
roots  to  produce  and  ripen  such  enormous  crops  of 
first-class  Grapes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  such 
splendid  wood  for  another  year.  Not  a  trace  of  red- 
spider  was  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  houses.  Before 
leaving  the  Vineries  for  the  Tomato-houses  I  may 
say  that  it  has  never  before  been  my  good  fortune  to 
see  such  magnificent  crops  of  Grapes— not  even 
excepting  the  fine  examples  of  Grape-culture  which  I 
have  seen  in  the  Clovenford  and  Fordingbridge 
vineries  a  few  years  ago. 

No.  i  house  is  225  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  and 
about  15  feet  high  from  floor  to  bottom  of  ridge, 
contains  1,200  plants  of  Tomatos  ;  these,  like  the 
I  lants  in  the  four  following  houses,  are  secured  to 
strings  twist<d  loosely  round  the  individual  plants 
close  to  the  ground,  and  fastened  to  longitudinal 
wires  fixed  to  the  rafters  overhead,  the  plants  being 
set  in  rows  18  inches  asunder,  and  at  1  foot  or  so 
tiuui  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows.  And  these  in  their 
several  stages  of  growth — some  finishing  the  tail-end 
of  the  crop,  others  in  full  bearing,  and  others  swelling 
their  first  clusters  of  fruit  close  to  the  ground— bore 
c  vidence  of  sound  cultural  skill  having  been  applied  or 
directed  by  a  master  band,  the  clusters  of  fruit 
and  the  individual  fruits,  smooth  and  round, 
being  large  and  fine ;  I  never  saw  better,  if  so 
food,  the  plants  being  very  robust  and  clean,  as  well 
as  prolific.  The  borders  were  not  mulched,  but  they 
undoubtedly  must  have  had  generous  applications  of 
artificials  immediately  before  applying  ample  supplies 
of  water  at  the  roots.  Being  Saturday,  all  the  housf  s 
had  been  watered  shortly  before  I  arrived,  and  a 
goodly  sprinkling  of  well- washed  pebbles  remained  on 
the  surface  of  borders  in  Tomato-houseB.  Houses 
Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8  are  respectively  100  feet  by 
25  feet,  100  feet  by  14  feet  (two),  and  80  feet  by 
14  feet.  The  houses  (mostly)  have  two-flow  4-inch 
pipes  at  front  on  either  Bide,  with  one  return  on 
either  side  centre  pathway.  Mr.  Strong  makes  a 
free  and  evidently  judicious  uBe  of  the  top  and  side 
ventilators  in  his  vineries  and  Tomato-houses. 

In  the  vineries  I  observed  several  fine  specimens  of 
Maidenhair  Fern  (Adiantum  cuneatum)  for  cutting 
from  for  marketing,  and  numerous  plants  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  and  Pelargonium  (scarlet  and 
white)  for  the  same  purpose  were  located  outside. 

In  conclusion,  I  frhould  like  to  record  my  indebted- 
ness to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strong  for  the  hospitality  and 
courtesy  which  they  extended  to  me  on  the  occasion 
of  a  most  enjoyable  and  instructive  visit.  //.  W.  Ward, 
RayUigh,  Angiat  8. 
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A  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  FOR  AMERICA. 

While  it  seems  fortunately  improbable  that  serious 
attempts  will  ever  be  made  to  establish  this  institu- 
tion, there  have  been  developed  under  the  protection 
of  the  Government  a  series  of  scientific  bureaux 
which,  taken  together,  present  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  university,  and  which  perform  some  of  the 
same  functions.  This  is  very  notably  true  of  the 
original  research  work  done  in  various  lines  of  applied 
science  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  There  are  in  this 
Department  several  well-organised,  fully-equipped, 
and  efficiently-officered  divisions.  One  division  is 
concerned  with  entomology,  another  studies  vegetable 
pathology,  another  animal  pathology,  still  another 
handles  pomological  problems  ;  one  division  is 
devoted  to  questions  of  agricultural  chemistry,  and 
one  to  soil  physics,  and  other  divisions  to  other 
related  branches.  The  original  investigation  in  some 
of  these  divisions  is  of  a  very  high  order,  and  the 
facilities  for  advanced  work  in  such  agricultural- 
scientific  problems  are,  in  certain  particulars,  very 
attractive. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  these  bureaux 
have  been  open  to  visitors  only  upon  sufferance,  and 
no  students  of  any  sort  were  admitted.  Investigators 
in  similar  lines  elsewhere  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  or  Europe,  have  always  been  very  liberally 
treated  whenever  they  cared  to  make  use  of  the 
libraries  or  museums  of  the  Department  ;  but  such 
helps  have  boen  quite  incidental  to  the  regular  work. 
It  is  plain  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  circum- 
stances, that  a  small  number  of  men,  who  are  capable 
of  the  most  advanced  independent  study,  might 
possibly  be  acco  nmodated  with  a  more  extended  and 
systematic  access  to  the  facilities  of  the  Department 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  present  work. 
Such  advanced  students,  under  certain  very  strict 
regulations,  could  establish  themselves  in  Washington, 
could  use  the  laboratories,  museums,  libraries,  and 
could  have  the  counsel  of  the  scientific  experts  there, 
and  could  therewith  make  better  progress  in  certain 
lines  of  study  than  in  any  of  the  universities  of  the 
land.  In  fact,  I  know  of  one  man  who  will  presently 
go  there  in  preference  to  taking  work  with  one  of  the 
most  noted  instructors  in  America. 

The  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
recently  given  these  questions  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  thought,  and  have  seen  their  way  clear  to 
opening  such  opportunities  in  a  limited  way.  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  lately 
announced  officially  the  willingness  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  receive  some  such  advanced  students.  His 
letter  evidently  rests  upon  a  well-matured  conclusion, 
and  marks  a  new  departure  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  more  advanced  study  of  the  scientific 
problems  connected  with  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
Mr.  Wilson  sets  forth  the  facts  and  conclusions  in  his 
letter  as  follows  :  — 

"  Education  in  the  eeiencos  relating  to  agriculture,  in  an 
organised  form,  originated  with  Congress  in  18(53,  when  the 
agricultural  colleges  were  organise),  and  in  1SS7  (I  think) 
when  the  experiment  stations  were  provided  for.  The  best 
work  done  in  these  institutions  is  in  their  agricultural 
departments,  where  students  are  trained  in  the  sciences 
related  to  agriculture,  instead  of  getting  a  purely  literary 
course  of  instruction.  The  United  States,  probably,  has  the 
best  system  of  education  along  this  line  in  the  world. 

"  But  when  students  are  graduated  in  these  institutions, 
they  have  no  university  especially  designed  for  instruction 
in  special  work.  The  result  is,  that  students  who  intend  to 
prosecute  some  specialty  after  leaving  college,  begin  to 
specialise  in  college,  perhaps  before  they  have  become 
sufficiently  trained  in  the  subjects  that  pertain  to  a  broad 
general  education.  There  is  roally  no  time  to  specialise  iu  a 
four-years'  college  course ;  it  should  be  done  afterwards, 
and,  in  fact,  many  of  our  best  scientists  have  pursued  post- 
graduate work  iu  the  institutions  where  they  received  their 
collegiate  training. 

"It.  has  occurred  to  mc  that  the  sixteen  scientific  divisions 
of  this  Department  could  offer  better  facilities  for  this  work 
than  most  of  our  agricultural  colleges.  Our  scientific  bureaux 
and  divisions  are  directed  by  able  men,  are  well  equippod 
with  laboratories  and  libraries,  and  the  chiefs  and  assistants 
could  direct  the  studies  of  a  few  young  men  without  detri 
tin' 1 1 1  to  their  work.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  chargi 
either  tuition  or  laboratoi  y  fei  6, 


"  The  benefit  to  the  Department  would  appear  when 
wealthy  colleges  took  away,  as  they  sometimes  do,  our 
scientists,  by  offering  them  higher  salaries  than  the  law 
provides  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Wben  this 
occurred,  we  could  turn  to  these  young  men  for  material  to 
fill  the  vacancies.  Moreover,  when  the  colleges  in  the 
several  States  applied  to  us  for  young  men  trained  in  special 
scientific  lines,  we  could  put  them  in  correspondence  with 
students  here. 

"One  hundred  of  these  students  could  be  distributed 
through  our  divisions  without  detriment  to  our  work.  The 
great  object  aimed  at  in  establishing  the  system  of  agricul- 
tural education  would  thus  be  materially  helped.  Whether 
we  would  givo  degrees,  or  certificates  of  the  work  done,  I  hive 
not  yet  determined.  These  young  men,  with  the  approval  of 
the  chiefs  of  riivision  under  whom  they  study,  could  be 
placed  on  the  eligible  lists  of  the  Department  without  civil- 
service  examination.  1 1  would  open  up  another  avenuo  for 
the  young  farmers  of  the  country  who  devote  time  to  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge  along  these  lines,"  F.  A.  Wavtgh, 
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THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN". 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

Qlobe  Artichokes. — Plants  that  have  ceased  to  bear 
heads  should  be  denuded  of  the  old  stems,  cutting  off 
these  at  the  ground-level  ;  and  copious  application 
of  water  afforded  to  the  soil  in  order  to  enable  the 
plants  to  mature  the  season's  growth.  Unless  the 
Artichokes  that  were  planted  late  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year  were  strong,  and  soon  got  well  estab- 
lished, it  is  not  desirable  to  allow  them  to  produco 
more  than  three  flower-heads  apiece,  and  all  others 
should  bo  rubbed  off  when  quite  small.  Let  these 
young  plants  have  plenty  of  nutriment  iu  the  form 
of  liquid-manure  water,  and  also  a  mulch  of  manure. 

Cardoons. — In  order  to  obtain  fine  stout  stalks,  tho 
treatment  should  be  identical  with  that  of  Celery. 
By  the  end  of  this  month  the  plants  should  have 
attained  their  full  size,  when  blanching  may  bo 
begun  ;  and  the  most  convenient  and  best  mode  of 
blanching  is  to  gather  the  leaves  altogether,  and  wrap 
them  round  loosely  with  hay  -bands  or  straw,  and 
then  earth-up  in  the  manner  of  Celery.  Growth 
during  hot  weather  is  greatly  assisted  by  libeial 
applications  of  water  to  the  soil,  indeed  at  no  time 
should  the  plant  lack  moisture  at  the  roots. 

Capsicums  and  Chilics. — Plants  of  Capsicums  or 
Chilies  that  have  been  planted  at  the  foot  of  south 
walls  and  on  south  borders  will  require  frequent 
syringing,  and  considerable  quantities  of  water,  and 
when  each  plant  has  got  the  desired  number  of  pods 
eet  upon  it,  the  point  of  each  growth  maybe  pinched 
out. 

Vegetables  for  Pickling, — This  month  is  the  most 
favourable  for  get'ing  together  Cauliflowers,  Frenc'i 
Beans,  Oouns,  Cucumbers,)  Radish-pods,  Nasturtium 
seeds,  &c. ,  for  pickling.  Each  item  should  be 
gathered  in  perfect  condition. 

Polalos, — -Such  varieties  as  aro  ripe  should  be  lifted, 
dried  iu  the  sun  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  plaetd 
in  small  lots  together  in  the  Potato  cellar,  beiug 
careful  first  to  sort  out  every  diseased  tuber. 

Digging  and  Trenching.  —  Manure  and  c  impost- 
heaps  may  now  be  got  in  readiness  for  wheeling  t  n 
to  the  vacant  plots,  if  the  land  is  of  a  heavy  descrip- 
tion, digging  it  early  iu  the  autumn  ;  and  with  such 
land  it  is  necessary  to  ridge  it  or  leave  it  in  a  roni>li 
state.  These  who  trenched  and  dug  deep  list 
autumn  :.nd  winter  will  find  their  crops  suffer  but 
little  from  the  lack  of  raiu  this  dry  summer.  Light 
land  is  not  benefitted  to  the  same  extent  by  eariy 
digging,  unless  it  is  trenched. 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.   n.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rrri.isn, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Raspberries. — The  whole  of  last  year's  canes  of 
summer-fruiting  varieties  may  now  be  removed,  so  as 
to  admit  sunlight  to  the  new  ones.  All  weak  cams 
of  the  current  year  may  likewise  be  removed,  only  sulli- 
cient  strong  canes  being  left  for  next  year's  fruiting,  or 
for  making  new  plantations  if  these  aro  contemplated. 
Mulching  materials  may  be  removed  at  tho  i.-imo  time 
on  cold  soils  and  districts,  anil  tho  Rurface  stirred 
with  tho  Dutch-hoe.  It  is  not  desirable  to  fasten  the 
young  canes  that  are  left,  provided  they  do  not  chafe 
against  the  supports  ;  and  if  tying  has  to  bo  dunt\  the 
canes  should  be  fastened  singly  to  the  wires.  Weak 
plan'ations  may  be  strengthened  by  applyiug  farm- 
yard-draining*  once  a  week  till  tho  middle  of  .Sep 
tembor,  supplementing  thesa  with  clear  water. 
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Apples  and  Pears.'—  If  any  variety  of  fruit  is 
required  for  exhibition  or  other  special  purpose,  the 
trees  Bhould  be  assisted  with  liquid  manure,  diluted 
to  safe  proportions  according  to  strength,  draining* 
from  the  farmyard  or  cow-shed,  applying  it  at  weekly 
or  longer  intervals.  Liquid-manures  made  by  soaking 
manure  and  soot  in  a  tub  of  water  require  much  care 
in  their  application,  the  soil  being  apt  to  get  clogged 
with  the  solid  matter  contained  in  the  mixture  if  the 
liquid  be  not  quite  clear,  and  nitrification  is  pre- 
vented. The  ground  over  the  roots  for  as  wide  a 
space  as  the  application  reached  should  alwijs  be 
moved  with  the  hoe  two  days  aftor  the  application,  in 
order  to  check  evaporation,  and  keep  the  soil  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Any  leaves  that  shade  the  fruits 
must  be  removed,  and  injury  by  the  birds  must  bo 
prevented  by  covering  the  trees  with  netting  ;  tits 
and  blackbirds  are  the  worst  offenders,  and  once  they 
get  a  taste,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  them 
away  from  the  trees. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Cattkyas  and  Lwlias. — Some  of  the  more  forward 
plants  of  Cattleya  Triansei  and  C.  Percivaliana  will 
have  completed  the  current  season's  pseudo-bulbs, 
requiring  as  a  consequence  rather  less  water  at  the 
root,  and  to  be  gradually  exposed  to  more  sunlight 
and  ventilation.  The  compost  of  those  plants  whose 
growth  is  partially  made,  should  be  kept  fairly  moist, 
and  be  allowed  to  get  dryish  before  water  is  afforded. 
Plants  of  C.  Mendeli  require  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment ;  and  those  of  C.  Mo-si;o  that  are  not  yet 
showing  their  flower-sheaths  should  be  carefully 
afforded  water,  the  young  growths  being  prone  to 
decay  ;  but  when  the  flower-sheaths  appear,  the 
quantity  of  water  may  be  considerably  increased. 
C  Schrodera  should  be  treated  similarly  ;  and  C. 
Bowringiana  will  also  require  plenty  of  root-moisture 
till  the  new  pseudo-bulb?  are  finished.  Our  plant 
of  C.  Lawrenceana  has  made  some  progress,  and  the 
plant  is  raisod  well  up  to  the  roof,  but  not  exposed 
to  strong  sunshine.  Until  the  flower-sheaths  show, 
water  must  be  afforded  with  discretion,  gradually 
increasing  the  amount  with  the  advance  of  the 
growth.  Plants  of  Laffia  purpurata,  and  the  hybrids, 
O.  exoniensis,  C.  fausta,  C.  Lord  Rothschild,  C. 
Harrisii,  C.  Parthenia,  C.  Pheidona,  C.  Wendland- 
iana,  C.  Mantini,  Ljelio-Cattleya  Canhamiana,  L.-C. 
Wellsiana,  L.-C.  Eudora,  L.-C.  Pallas,  L.-C. 
Nysa,  L.-C.  callistoglossa,  L.-C.  eximia,  L.-C.  Phil- 
brickiana,  L.-C.  Phcebe,  L  -C.  Henry  Greenwood, 
L.-C.  Lady  Wigau,  L.-C.  Amesiana,  &c,  being  in 
various  stages  of  growth,  must  be  treated  each 
according  to  its  needs.  As  the  new  growths  of  theso 
plants  approach  maturity,  gradually  inure  the  plants 
to  fullest  light  and  more  air.  Lfelia  pumila  and  its 
varieties,  pm?3tans,  Dayana,  and  margioata,  being 
uow  in  full  growth,  will  need  copious  supplies  of 
water  when  the  compost  gets  thoroughly  dry.  These 
species  are  most  thrifty  wheu  hung  in  a  light  position 
in  the  intermediate-house.  The  pretty  hybrid,  L.-C. 
P'lesaensis,  an  offspring  from  L.  pumila  and  C. 
Loddigesi,  and  the  rare  Sophro-Cattleya-Calypso  also 
thrive  most  satisfactorily  in  a  cool,  intermediate- 
house  temperature.  C.  aurea  and  its  variety,  chry- 
sotoma,  without  doubt  the  handsomest  Orchid  at 
present  in  flower,  should  have  the  water-supply  at  the 
root  gradually  reduced  as  soon  as  the  (lowers  open. 
l''"ra  few  weeks  the  plants  should  be  kept  on  the  dry- 
side  ;  the  result  of  keeping  the  compo-t  moist  at  this 
period  is,  that  the  roots  do  not  sufficiently  assist  tho 
plant  to  regain  its  vigour  after  flowering.  The  sa  ne 
kind  of  treatment  is  necessary  for  C.  Gaskelliana  and 
C.  Rex,  which  are  now  in  bloom.  The  autumn- 
flowering  C.  labiatr,  now  in  full  growth,  and  showing 
its  flower-sheaths,  will  need  to  be  kept  fairly  moist  at 
the  root  till  the  flowers  open,  when  the  supply  must 
be  lessened  by  degrees.  C.  gigas,  C.  Warneri, 
Laslii  tenebrosa,  and  L.  einnabarina,  now  beginning 
to  make  roots  freely,  may  be  repotted  or  surfaced 
with  fresh  material.  Plants  of  Laffia  anceps  aud  its 
numerous  varieties  showing  flower-spikes,  will  need 
liberal  t'eitaient  as  regards  light,  sua-heit,  aad 
mois  ur\  and  the  most  favourable  position  should  be 
allotted  them  in  the  Mexican  or  the  Cattleya-hou=e, 
slightly  s  ringiug  the  plaufs  overhead  with  tepid  rain- 
w  iter  in  the  afternoon.  Toe  3  oung  growths  are.  apt  to 
to  >|ile  over  at  this  season,  and  it  is  prudent  to  sup- 
port them  w'th  neat  sticks.  Cattleya  speciosisslma 
(Loddemanaiana),  Odontoglossum  eitr  smnm,  and 
Lai'ii  rubesceus,  should  be  grown  under  the  con- 
ditions  that  suit  L.  anceps 


Plciones  will  now  require  plenty  of  light,  air,  and 
water,  till  the  foliage  begins  to  ehango  colour,  when 
tho  compost  should  be  kept  merely  moist.  With  the 
exception  of  P.  humilis,  P.  Hookerco  and  its  variety, 
brachyglossa,  all  of  the  Pleiones  thrive  in  a  sunny 
corner  of  the  Cattleya-house,  and  the  species  named 
are  the  better  for  being  hung  up  near  to  the  roof  in 
the  cool- house. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House.  Herts. 

Vines  and  Vine-borders. — The  renovation  of  the 
borders  where  Vines  have  shown  signs  of  weakness 
from  any  cause  must  soon  have  attention,  the  old  soil 
being  replaced  by  new  without  the  next  year's  crop 
being  lost.  It  will  take  two  years  to  complete  the 
jo'i  if  there  be  an  inside  and  an  outside  border.  The 
best  time  to  commence  the  work  is  after  the  fruit  is 
cut  and  the  wood  is  ripe,  and  while  the  foliage  is  still 
green  ;  and  a  beginning  may  be  made  forthwith  if 
this  season's  crop  of  fruit  ie  consumed.  First,  cart 
in  or  prepare  the  soil,  the  most  suitable  being 
middling  heavy  pasture  loam,  dug  i  to  6  inches 
thick ;  to  this  add  one-eighth  of  mortar-rubble, 
chalk,  plaster,  &c,  the  light  particles  of  which  should 
be  sifted  out  of  it,  and  one-eigbth  charred  Boil,  the 
whole  being  enriched  with  bone-meal  at  the  rate  of 
a  quart  to  wheelbarrow  load  (1  cwt.)  of  soil.  Very 
heavy  loam  may  need  a  little  more  lime-rubble.  If 
the  vinery  is  a  lean-to,  begin  taking  out  the  soil  next 
to  the  back  wall,  and  continue  working  it  out  from 
betweon  and  beneath  the  roots  till  the  front  wall  is 
reached,  always  guarding  against  damaging  the  roots 
with  the  digging-fork.  Having  done  this,  and  wrapped 
the  roots  up  with  mats  or  litter,  take  out  the  drainage, 
and  sweep  the  concrete  at  the  bottom  of  border  clean. 
The  total  depth  of  a  border  should  not  exceed 
3.i  feet,  nor  the  drainage  be  more  than  1  !j  feet  deep. 
Should  the  border  have  been  deeper,  fill  up  with 
more  drainage-materials  rather  than  increase  the 
depth  of  the  soil,  but  should  it  have  been  shallower, 
decrease  the  depth  of  soil,  and  afford  good  drainage, 
this  being  very  essential.  Suitable  materials  for 
drainage  consist  of  brickbats,  sandstone,  limestone, 
or  even  chalk,  as  this  is  not  disintegrated  if  the  frost 
cannot  reach  it.  These  things  should  be  placed 
evenly  by  hand  on  those  the  next  size,  and  the 
Bmaller  on  the  top  on  the  concrete  floor,  the  bigger 
pieces  at  the  bottom.  The  whole  may  be  covered 
with  a  layer  of  sods  placed  close  together,  with  the 
grass  downwards.  Then  proceed  to  fill  in  the  soil 
the  full  length  of  the  vinery,  making  a  bank  5  or 
6  feet  wide,  building  up  sods  in  regular  courses  at  the 
outside,  so  as  to  form  a  wall.  When  the  filling-in 
is  brought  to  within  6  inches  of  the  surface,  lay  the 
Vine-roots  in  the  soil  at  various  levels,  at  the  same  time 
cutting  back  damaged  roots  to  sound  wood,  makin ; 
the  soil  firm  about  them,  and  afterwards  afford  water 
copiously,  so  as  to  moisten  the  whole  mass  of  soil. 
The  whole  work  should  bo  done  expeditiously,  and 
the  Vines  shaded  for  a  time  with  hothouse  shading 
or  by  whitening  the  roof-glass,  and  in  bright  weather 
moisten  the  leaves  twice  a  day,  and  ventilate 
sparingly,  and  only  on  the  top  of  the  house,  keeping 
the  ventilators  a  little  bit  open  throughout  the  night. 
15y  taking  care  of  the  foliage,  the  roots  will 
be  induced  to  move,  ami  establishment  will 
partially  take  place  before  the  winter.  The 
present  is  a  suitable  time  to  cart  in  soil  for  use 
during  the  coming  season,  and  a  calculation  should 
be  made  of  the  quantity  aud  kinds  required  for 
Vine-borders,  for  Pines,  Peach-borders,  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  &c. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   W.  Messenoer,  Gardener  to  H.  C.   Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Euphorbias  (PoinscUias). — Any  later  plants  of  E. 
pulcherrima  not  yet  finally  potted  should  receive 
attention  without  delay,  and  it  may  also  be  necessary 
to  afford  a  shift  to  larger  pots  of  those  plants  in  5  or 
li-inch  ones,  which  are  making  vigorous  growth  and 
are  already  furnished  with  plenty  of  roots,  the  doing 
this  tending  to  keep  the  growth  vigorous  and  the 
bottom  leaves  from  becoming  yellow  and  falling  off. 
Plenty  of  air  should  be  afforded  the  plants,  and 
shaded  also,  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  ; 
syringing  them  freely  morning  and  afternooD,  leaving 
a  small  amount  of  ventilation  throughout  the  night. 
Manure-water,  varied  by  an  occasional  application  of 
cleT  soot-water,  may  be  afforded  plants  well  rooted, 
but  not  recently  repotted. 


Codircums  (Crolons). — Brightly  -  coloured  shoots 
should  now  be  plentiful  on  old  plants  which  were 
beheaded  some  time  ago,  and  if  theBe  are  made  into 
cuttings  and  inserted  Bingly  in  thumb-pots  and  placed 
in  a  strong  moist  heat,  closely  shaded  from  the  sun, 
to  strike,  useful  plants  fit  for  table  decorations  will 
be  available  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  Codireums 
should,  as  cuttings,  not  be  allowed  to  flag,  and  should 
be  kept  erect  by  securing  them  to  small  sticks,  and 
be  kept  close  under  a  bell-glass  or  hand-glass  covering 
several  cutting  -  pots.  The  bottom  -  heat  applied 
should  not  be  less  than  85°,  and  the  soil  with  which 
the  pots  are  filled  should  consist  of  loam  j,  sharp 
sand  J,  with  a  surfacing  of  clean  sand.  Any  plants 
which  appear  to  need  repotting  in  order  to  keep  them 
growing  throughout  the  winter,  may  now  receive 
attention.  Codiaaums  should  be  placed  close  to  the 
light,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  brightest  tints  the  leaves  are  capable  of.  Tho 
syringe  should  be  freely  used  three  or  four  times  a 
day  in  hot  weather.  The  plants  must  be  grown  hot 
and  moist,  and  batches  of  cuttings  of  Oplismenus  Bur- 
manni  (Panicum)  variegatum  may  be  struck.  They 
come  in  useful  for  many  varied  purposes. 

Chinese  Primulas. — Successional  plants  may  be  re- 
potted directly  they  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots  ; 
and  earlier  batches,  if  growing  freely,  may  receive 
weak  manure-water  on  alternate  waterings.  Plenty 
of  air  and  light  are  needed  by  these  plants,  care 
being  taken  to  shade  them  from  direct  sunshine,  and 
to  afford  them  ample  space  and  a  cool  bottom  on 
which  to  stand  the  pots. 

Frcesiar. — Home-grown  bulbs  should  bo  sorted, 
and  the  best  of  them  potted  to  the  number  of  tn.u  to 
twelve  together,  in  5  or  6-inch  pots  ;  the  weaker  ones 
may  be  placed  thickly  together  in  boxes,  and  both  be 
put  into  cold  frames  until  growth  begins,  wheu  they 
should  be  removed  to  slightly  less  cool  quarters,  and 
eventually  to  gently  force  them  into  early  (lowering. 

PUca  museosa. — Cuttings  of  this  plant  may  be 
struck  in  small  pots  for  winter  and  spriug  decoration. 
The  cuttings  will  Btrike  readily  in  a  cluse,  warm 
frame. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford. 

Olearia  Haasti. — We  have  in  this  New  Zealaud 
evergreen  plant  an  ornamental  evergreen  flowering 
shrub  of  much  usefulness  wheu  it  becomes  a  dense 
mass  of  white  flowers.  As  a  front-row  plant  in 
shrubberies,  or  as  a  clump  on  the  turf,  its  effect  is 
striking.  It  is  likewise  unaffected  by  a  moderate 
amount  of  shade,  and  is  therefore  fit  for  planting 
under  trees,  and  its  flowering  is  then  not  so  abun- 
dant ;  but  the  foliage,  which  is  Bmall  and  neat,  and 
of  a  dark-green  tint,  makes  it  a  very  desirable  plant 
in  such  situations. 

General  Remarks. — Most  of  the  bedding-plants 
being  now  at  their  best,  notes  should  be  made  of 
desirable  alterations  and  re-arrangements  in  colour 
and  material  another  year.  Doing  this  now  will  admit 
of  the  gardener  making  his  propagating  arrangements 
more  in  accordance  with  requirements  than  when  these 
are  of  a  haphazard  nature.  The  same  applies  to  the 
re-arrangement  aud  replanting  of  shrubberies,  and 
of  young  trees  ;  atteution  being  given  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  harmony  or  the  contrast  of  the 
various  tints  of  the  foliage,  and  the  forms  of  the 
shrubs  aud  trees.  Notes  may  be  taken  of  shrubs 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  buy,  and  a  .lay 
during  the  next  few  weeks  may  be  profitably  spent 
in  looking  over  the  stores  of  a  good  hardy  plant 
nursery.  Where  in  tho  shrubberies  overcrowding 
of  the  shrubs  has  begun,  the  present  season  may 
be  utilised  in  marking  those  which  will  have  to  be 
removed— a  method  that  saves  much  ;ime  later  on. 
Flower-beds  and  flower-borders,  herbaceous  or  other, 
will  demand,  whilst  the  hot  weather  lasts,  and  failing 
thunderstorms,  copious,  if  not  frequent,  applicitk  us 
of  water  ;  and  where  desirable,  ae,  for  instance, 
round  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and 
other  strong  -  growing  plants,  a  mulch  of  manure 
hidden  under  a  sprinkling  of  earth  may  be  applied. 
Great  neatness  and  cleanliness  ought  to  prevail  every- 
where, and  spent  flowers,  dead  leaves,  and  seed-vessels 
should  not  be  tolerated  on  any  plant  Let  atteution 
be  paid  to  those  subjects  that  will  be  employed  in  tho 
spring  flower-beds,  in  order  to  have  strong,  well- 
rooted  plants.  In  some  cases  the  points  of  the 
leading  shoots  may  be  once  pinched  off,  and  this  is 
particularly  useful  in  giving  bushiness  to  Wallfj  1 
Antirrhinums,  Alyssum  maritimum.  and  plants  of 
like  habit. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  (he  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be    WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDE    ONLY     OF    THE    PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY, 


MEETING. 

a  ,-~   no  f  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com 
Aio.  .6 1     mittces 


TUESDAY, 


SHOWS. 

.         9„  (  Brighton  and  Su&spx  Hoiticultural 
A    '-  M\     Society's  Show  (2  days). 

WEDNESDAY,   Aug.  24  '  Harpfuden  Horticultural  Society's 

Ayrshire    Horticultural  an-1  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Show,  at  Ayr. 
TtnTRdTiiV        A,n   <k  '  Swansea  Horticultural  Show. 
1  H  u  KfeDA  i  ,       A i  a.  2o    Boston  Horticultural  Show. 

Ellesmere  Floral  and  Horticultural 
I,    Society's  Exhibition. 


FRIDAY, 


SATURDAY, 


MONDAY, 


THURSDAY, 


FRIDAY, 


a.o   ofl/R°yal    Horticultural     Society    of 
Ato.  ;o|     Irelsndj  Exhibition. 


(Wo: 
'1     S 


rsley    Horticultural     Society's 
Show. 


SALES. 

/  Great  Trade  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs, 
3500  lots ;  also  Roman  Hya- 
cinths, Daffodils,  Snowdrops, 
Liliuni  candidum,  &c,  at  Pro- 
theroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
("Great  Trade  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs, 
„r.  I      2000     lots ;    also     over    200,000 

\Kentia  and  other  Palm  Seeds, 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

0(.  /  Orchids,   at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
\     Rooms,  by  order  of  Mr.  F.  Sander. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswlek.— 61*2". 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

LosDON,— Augttst  17  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  77° ;  Min.,  60°. 
Provinces. — Augmt  17  (o  p.m.):    Max.,  78°,  London; 
Min.,  l>7°,  Shetland. 


The  National  The  "  One  and  All "  flower  show 
Co-operative  will  be  held  this  year  in  the 
Festival.  Centre  Nave  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
It  is  intended  more  especially  for  the  exhibition 
of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  raised  by 
"co-operators"  and  allotment -holders,  and 
does  a  great  work  in  promoting  horticul- 
ture among  the  people.  It  will  be  opened  for 
private  view  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
Friday,  the  19th.  At  half-past  3  there  will  be 
a  gathering  of  members  and  friends  in  the 
Summer  Dining  Saloon,  which  is  situated  in 
the  southern  annexe  in  the  approach  from  the 
Brighton  Station  to  the  Palace.  Here  the 
guests  will  be  received  by  Earl  Grey,  K.G., 
accompanied  by  the  Countess,  and  their 
daughter,  Lady  Victoria  Grey.  An  address 
is  expected  from  Earl  Grey,  who  has  taken 
a  foremost  part  in  pressing  forward  the 
most  advanced  and  beneficial  developments  of 
the  Co-operative  movement.  Years  ago,  when 
he  was  well  known  as  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  his 
article  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal,  detailing  his  co-operative  agricultural 
experiments  at  Howick,  excited  the  deepest 
interest.  Since  he  returned  from  Rhodesia  he 
has  renewed  his  public  efforts  for  Co-operation 
of  the  best  type,  and  what  he  may  say  on  the 
19th  and  20th  at  the  Crystal  Palace  will  be 
anticipated  with  much  interest. 

The  "One  and  All"  Flower  Show  will  be 
opened  by  the  Earl,  accompanied  by  the 
C'ouutess,  and  their  daughter,  the  Lady 
Victoria  Grey,  who  also  gives  a  Challenge 
Shield  to  the  Co-operative  Choir  to  whom  is 


assigned  the  first  place  in  the  Choral  Competi- 
tions. The  Countess  Grey  also  gives  a  Chal- 
lenge Cup  to  the  Co-operative  Society  that 
obtains  the  greatest  number  of  first  prizes. 
The  Cup  or  Shield  respectively  becomes  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Society  retaining  possession  for 
three  successive  years. 

In  addition,  the  Council  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Association,  Limited,  gives 
a  "Champion  Gold  Medal"  to  the  most  suc- 
cessful exhibitor,  subject  to  a  scale  of  points 
and  rules  prescribed.  Over  and  above  these 
medals  and  special  awards,  the  Council  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association 
gives  money  prizes  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
£350. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  extent  of  this  show 
we  may  say  that  the  two  classes  for  Vegetable 
Marrows  in  this  section  comprise  more  than 
50  entries  in  each  class;  there  are  over 
175  entries  for  the  four  classes  of  Potatoe, 
the  other  entries  of  vegetables  being  in 
equally  remarkable  proportions.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  the  large  entries  for  the  commoner 
kinds  of  vegetables  usually  grown  by  working- 
men,  the  entries  in  the  classes  for .  the  choicer 
vegetables  usually  grown  by  well-to-do  ama- 
teurs and  professional  gardeners,  such  as 
Tomatos,  Celery,  and  Cucumbers,  are  remark- 
ably well  filled,  and  the  interesting  comparison 
between  the  produce  of  these  simple  amateurs 
and  the  better  equipped  gardeners  of  the  second 
section  of  the  show  has  by  no  means  in  previous 
exhibitions  always  been  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter. 

The  position  attained  by  the  "  One  and  All  " 
Flower  Show  as  the  leading  annual  event  of  its 
kind,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom  but  in 
the  world,  was  well  maintained  last  year 
when  34,695  visitors  attended  the  show,  which 
comprised  over  4000  exhibits,  extending  nearly 
a  mile  in  length.  The  show  last  year,  owing 
to  the  Jubilee  Exhibition  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  Palace,  was  held  in  a  gigantic 
tent  on  the  great  terrace  in  front  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  the  vast  dimensions 
of  this  canvas  structure  were  very  striking. 
This  year  the  show  will  again  be  housed  under 
the  glass  of  the  Palace,  and  from  the  entries 
already  received  it  will  probably  occupy  the 
whole  length  of  the  great  buiidinf . 

This  Great  National  Co-operative  Festival 
and  "One  and  All"  Flower  Show  hold  the  same 
relation  to  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Association  as  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Show 
holds  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  It 
affords  an  annual  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
some  of  the  results  of  the  year's  work.  An 
exhibition  of  thousands  of  specimens  of  flowers, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  grown  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  under  every  sort  and  condition  of 
soil,  climate  and  treatment,  by  independent 
cultivators,  each  working  in  his  own  way, 
counts  for  much  in  public  estimation,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  educational  and  useful. 
Next  week  we  shall  give  a  general  account 
of  the  show  in  its  leading  features.  To  attempt 
anything  like  a  detailed  report  would  be  futile, 
from  the  vast  number  of  similar  exhibits, 
neither  would  it  be  desirable  if  we  could  do  it. 
Horticulture  is  not  the  only  attraction  offered, 
for  we  learn  that  the  great  orchestra  will  be 
filled  by  at  least  6000  choristers,  and  there 
will  also  be  a  collection  ot  photographs  of 
gardens.  Indeed,  every  inducement  is  held 
out  to  spend  a  useful  and  a  happy  day. 

PROUSTIA  PYRIFOLIA.— Recently  Mr.  Lynch, 
pf  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  sent  us  magui- 
ficent   specimens   of   this   Chilian    Composite.     Our 


space  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  do  justice  to  the 
beauty  of  the  plant.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  curious 
group  of  the  Mutisiic,  in  which  the  petals  are  dis- 
tinctly three  in  number,  instead  of  five  uoited 
together,  as  in  most  Composites.  The  Btems  are 
downy,  and  provided  witb  small  spines.  The  leaves 
are  ovate,  rather  thick,  and  finely  serrulate,  in  sjome 
specimens  deeply  eo.  TheHower-heads(fig.  36)arevery 
numerous,  densely  crowded  in  teiminal  panicles,  the 
flowers  pale  lilac,  and  tbe  pappus  deep  rosy-lilac. 
The  plant  was  originally  described  in  the  Annates  dv, 
Musee  (Parii),  xix.,  t.  4, 1812,  by  A.  P.  De  Candolle, 
and  is  rather  variable.  The  figure  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  5489,  by  no  means  does  it  justice.  It 
was  introduced  from  Chile  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 

Fruit  and  Floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  23,  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  at  1.5  p.m. 
At  3  o'clock  a  lecture  on  "  Perpetual  FruitiDg  Straw- 
berries" will  be  given  by  M.  Henry  he  Vilmorin. 

HUNTERCOMBE  MANOR.— The  August  number 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  contains  an  account  of  this 
Jacobean  mansion,  with  some  very  beautiful  illustra- 
tions of  the  garden,  the  description  of  which  was  to 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  our  columns  some  ten  or 
more  years  ago.  The  quaint  and  original  descriptions 
were  so  much  appreciated  that  they  were  gathered 
together  into  a  book,  the  very  title  of  which  is 
tempting,  Days  and  Hours  in  a  Garden.  The  article 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  says  of  it,  "  In  the  season 
of  Violets  a  stranger  entering  would  fay  it  is  a  Violet 
garden.  A  little  later  on,  it  is  all  Daffodils,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  angel's  tears.  Later  still,  a  garden  of 
Primroses,  lit  up  with  'many- coloured  Tulips  bright.' 
Then  it  is  flooded  with  the  amber  of  Wallfloweis  or 
the  scarlet  of  Anemones.  All  May  it  is  a  realm  of 
Iris,  supreme  in  rainbow  hues  of  gold  and  lilac  ;  while 
in  '  Royal  June  '  it  is  as  a  page  from  the  Rose  parden 
of  Sail."  Whoso  e'esires  to  know  the  genes  is  and 
the  evolution  of  this  garden  should  read  the 
sympathetic  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

The  Curator's   New  Office  at  Kew.— 

The  new  office  for  the  Curator,  just  off  Kew  Green 
on  the  Richmond  Road,  has  an  historic  interest,  in 
having  been  the  residence  of  Aiton,  the  author  of 
the  Horlus  Kcwensis.  The  Garden  Library  and  the 
residence  of  Mr.  \V.  Watson  are  in  this  building. 

Public  Park,  Widnes.— The  1st  prize  of 
35  guineas  in  the  public  competition  for  the  best 
design  for  laying  out  the  Appleton  House  Estate  as 
a  public  pirk  has  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barron  & 
Son,  ElvaBtou  Nurseries,  Borrowash.  The  area  of 
the  Park  is  about  30  acres,  and  in  addition  to  the 
general  plan,  which  contains  a  lake,  cricket  and 
recreation-grounds,  liwn-tennis  ground,  bowling- 
green,  gymnasiums  &o.,  they  also  furnish  three  alter- 
native plans  for  dealiDg  with  Appleton  House  and 
premises  ;  also  designs  for  entrances,  gates,  band- 
stands, shelters,  fountain,  &c. 

Italian  National  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety.— We  have  ju6t  received  tbe  first  number  of 
I  his  new  Society's  Journal,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  how  all  these  continental  Chrysanthemum 
societies  are  issuing  periotlical  publications,  in  which 
their  work  is  officially  recorded.  The  President  of 
the  Society  is  Mr.  A.  ScALaRAKDis,  gardener  to  the 
King  of  Italy,  a  somewhat  recent  but  nev.rtheloss 
successful  Chrysanthemum  grower,  who  has  tret 
with  impoitant  recognition  both  in  Belgium  and  iu 
France.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Paolo  Radaklli,  is  also 
a  cultivator  of  repute,  and  amongst  the  members  who 
already  mu6ter  160,  wo  find  nam' s  of  well-known 
authorities  and  admirers  of  various  nationalities.  The 
Italian  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  intends  to 
hold  a  6how  at  Milan  next  autumn,  and  with  such 
adherents  as  the  gentlemen  already  named,  Mr. 
Briscoelroneides,  Dr.  Baragiola,  M.  Calvat,  M.  Cor- 
donnier,  M.  Rozaio-lloucharlat,  and  several  others, 
fiere  should  be  such  a  display  at  Milan  as  would 
justify  the  hope  that  a  large  accession  to  the  list  of 
member-hip  will  take  piece. 
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SPORT  IN  CARNATION. — Mr.  HerRin  obligingly  not  dispute  their  verdict ;  we  agree  with  it.     But  of  hood  could  be  infused  into  these  crassulas,  and  among 

sends  us  a  flower  of  a  Clove  Carnation,  the  secondary  all  persons  in  the  world  few  require  to  exercise,  and  the  multitude  of  seedlings  there  are  sure  to  be  some 

bud  of  which,  proceeding  from  the  same  Btalk,  is  of  a  few  do  exercise,  more  foresight  than  do  gardeners,  more  hardy  than   others.     Meantime  the  flowers  of 

rale  rosy-lilac-Eelf  colour.     This  is  only  a  caso  of  a  Who  can  tell  what  MeBsrs.  Veitcu  may  have  in  store  the  hybrid  are  curiously  intermediate  in  colour,  form, 

little  lefs  colour  than  usual,  but  the  why  eludesius.  for  us  if  they  continue  intercrossing,  possibly  some-  and  size,   between   those  of  the  parents.    Crassula 


Fig.  37.— proustia  pyriiolia,  d.c.  :  flowers  pappus  ;  flowep-iieads  magn.  2  diam.,  and  pollen  grains  300  uiab 

colour  rosy-lilac.    (see  p.  142.) 


HYBRID  BETWEEN  CraSSULA  COCCINEA  AND  thing  better  than  anything  we  have  yet  seen  in  this  eoccinea  has  elongated  flowers,  with  narrow  lanceolate 

KOCHEA  FALCATA. — It  is  quite  possible  that  many  way,  and  therefore  hybridisers  and  crossers  who  are  sepals,  rich  carmine  petals,  and  the  stamens  more  or 

may  have  considered  the  hybrid  shown  by  Messrs.  necessarily  doomed  to  so  many  disappointments  at  firet  less  in  union  with,  or  at  auy  rate,  closely  appressed 

VEiica&SoNsonTuesdayinlastweek.aslessattractive  should  be  strenuously  backed  up  by  their  brethren.  to,  the  petals.     The  flowers  of  Rochea  falcata  are  not 

as  a  garden  plant  than  either  of  its  parents.     We  shall  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  a  greater  degree  of  hardi-  much  more  than  half  the  size  ofjthe  Crassula,  crimson- 
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yellow,  with  short  ovate  ciliate  sepals,  and  stamens 
alternate  with  the  petals,  and  almost  free  at  the  base. 
In  the  hybrid  the  flowers  are  intermediate  in  size,  the 
sepals  are  more  like  those  of  the  Rochea,  as  also  the 
arrangement  of  the  stamens.  The  anthers  are 
shrivelled,  and  contain  little  polIeD. 

Lyons    Horticultural  Exhibition.  —  The 

syndicate  of  Lyons  nurserymen  some  time  ago 
announced  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition,  to  be  held  at  Lyons  on 
Sept.  1,  a  gtand  horticultural  fete  should  also  be  held. 
In  1894  a  similar  file  was  highly  successful,  and 
400  nurserymen  from  all  parts  of  Europe  were 
gathered  in  the  fine  Monnier  rooms.  The  fete  this 
year  is  to  be  held  in  the  same  saloons,  which  are 
large  and  handsomely  decorated  ;  and  among  theattrac- 
ions  offered  is  one  to  which  attention  is  particularly 
called.  The  syndicate  has  procured  the  portrait  or 
photograph  of  almost  every  one  of  those  not  now 
living  whose  name  is  famous  in  horticultural  circles, 
and  these  photographs,  enlarged  by  photography,  will 
be  on  view  to  all  the  visitors.  In  organising  ihia  fete 
the  Chambre  Syndicale  is  guided  by  a  graceful  idea. 
It  desires  to  make  known  to  the  present  generation 
of  horticulturists  the  form  and  features  of  iheir  pre- 
decessors to  whom  the  present  celebrated  establish- 
ments owe  their  reputation,  and  who  have  created 
horticultural  science  a?  much  by  their  labours  as  by 
their  writings.  M.  PernetDucbeii,  111,  Route 
Henrieux,  Lyon-Monplaisir,  is  the  secretary. 

Swiss  National  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety.— We  have  just  received  the  rules  of  this 
newly. formed  Society,  together  with  a  schedule  of 
prizes  for  the  exhibition  to  be  held  at  Geneva  next 
November.  We  gather  that  its  scope  is  on  somewhat 
similar  lines  to  the  national  si  cieties  of  France  and 
Italy,  which  maybe  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  : — 
To  encourage  and  develope  the  culture  of  the  Clms- 
anthemum  by  every  mraDS  in  its  pow«r.  1,  By 
organising  shows  ;  2,  By  awarding  medals  or  sub- 
sidies ;  3,  By  awarding  Certificates  of  Merit  to  the 
best  novelties  exhibited  ;  4,  By  arranging  conferences 
at  shews ;  5,  By  giving  advice  to  other  societies 
desirous  of  holding  Chrysanthemum  shows  and  pre- 
paring prize  schedules  ;  6,  By  suppljing  information 
to  members,  whether  in  Switzerland  or  abroad  ;  and 
7,  By  assisting  amateurs  to  make  selections  of  the 
best  varieties  to  grow.  The  annual  subsciiption  is 
5  francs  for  ordinary  members,  and  10  francs  for 
honorary  members.  There  is  also  a  grade  of  corre- 
sponding members,  and  those  elected  as  such  will  be 
entitled  to  admission  to  the  Society's  shows,  and  to 
receive  its  publications.  Early  in  every  year  a 
journal  is  to  be  published  containing  a  report  of  the 
progress  of  the  Society,  tud  a  balance-sheet.  A 
catalogue  of  the  best  varietifs  exhibited  during  the 
previous  autumn  will  also  be  given.  Part  of  the 
journal  will  be  reserved  for  the  publication  of  articles 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  The 
show  will  not  be  an  international  one  except  so  far  as 
new  seedlings  are  concerned,  and  iu  this  class  exhibits 
from  English  raiserB  will  be  warmly  welcomed. 

INTERVIEWS.— We  copy  the  following  relating  to 
fruit  culture  from  the  columns  of  the  Cable.  Mr. 
Thomas  Willsbee,  a  Sussex  farmer,  consented  to  be 
cross-examined  as  to  his  farming  ventures,  and  this 
is  what  he  says  about  fruit: — "  You  seem  likely  to 
have  fine  crops  of  Apples  and  Plums?"  "The 
Apples  promise  fairly  well.  They  are  the  most 
important  fruit  I  grow.  The  two  chief  varieties  are 
the  Wellington  and  the  Glory  of  Hants  ;  but  I  ako 
grow  Stone's  Apple,  Warner's  King,  Winter  Queening, 
and  Northern  Greening.  As  to  price,  if  the  crops  ore 
good,  Apples  are  cheap ;  if  not,  you  can  get  an 
increased  price."  "  Have  you  any  difficulty  about  a 
market?"  "No,  they  are  sold  in  Hastings  and 
London."  "  What  is  your  number  of  Apple  trees  ?  " 
"  I  have  1500  Apple  trees,  1000  Gooseberry  bushes, 
1000  each  of  black  and  redCurrant  bushes,  1000  Plum 
and  Damson  trees,  and  500  Nut  trees,  Filberts  and 
Kentish  Cobs."  "Any  Strawberries'"  "Only 
sufficient  for  use  ;  they  do  not  grow  well  on  my  soil." 
"  Which  fruit  do  you  find  the  most  profitable  ?  " 
'Black  Currants  ;  the  price  in  the  market  is  15s.  or 


16s.  a  bushel.  For  red  Currants,  I  only  get  7s.  or 
8s."  "  Which  Plums  do  you  find  the  most  pro- 
ductive?'1 "The  Victoria;  I  practically  confine 
myself  to  that  sort.  The  price  for  Plums,  as  of 
Apples,  depends  upon  the  crops."  "  Have  you  had 
any  training  as  a  fruit-grower,  Mr.  Willsher  ? " 
"  None  whatever.  I  took  to  fruit-growing  because  of 
the  fall  of  prices  in  1880.  It  was  essential  to  do 
something  else  than  ordinary  farming.  I  com- 
menced with  fruit  in  a  very  smf.ll  way,  and  it  has 
gradually  crept  on." 

A    New   Chrysanthemum    Catalogue.— 

Mr.  O.  de  Meulenaere  acts  the  part  of  recorder  of 
all  the  new  Chrysanthemums  for  his  countrymen  in 
Belgium,  having  already  published  several  very 
exhaustive  and  descriptive  lists  of  novelties  in  years 
gone  by.  His  last  labours  in  this  direction  have 
resulted  in  the  publication  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent 
of  a  third  supplement  to  his  descriptive  list  of  Chrys- 
anthemums. This  new  publication  contains  the 
novelties  from  all  sources  for  the  years  1896-1898, 
with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  raisers'  names, 
dates,  section,  and  description,  so  far  as  the  same  are 
capable  of  being  ascertained.  Altogether,  the  work 
runs  into  thirty-six  pages,  and  forms  a  useful  work  of 
reference  to  those  whom  it  concerns.  The  publisher 
is  M.  Ad.  Host,  of  Ghent. 

POTATOS. — The  production  of  Potatos  within 
the  old  tubers  is  not  of  very  infrequent  occurrence. 
It  has  often  been  described  and  figured  in  these 
columus,  and  is  treated  of  from  a  physiological  and 
morphological  point  of  view  by  Mr.  Kiondle  iu  the 
Journal  of  Botany  for  1893.  Mr.  Newstead  of  ihe 
Che  ter  Museuui  now  sends  us  some  examples  of  a 
different  but  similar  nature.  The  new  tubers  in  this 
case  are  not  formed  within  the  old  tuber,  and  libe- 
rated by  the  cracking  of  the  latter,  but  a  mats 
of  densely  aggregated  buds  or  shoots  is  pro- 
duced, forming  an  entangled  nest-like  mass,  represent- 
ing, we  presume,  the  old  tuber  iu  a  very  modified 
form.  The  constituent  Bhoots  do  not.  greatly  leugthen 
or  dilate,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  turns 
downwards  anil  forms  a  tuber  of  the  ordinary  character, 
its  food  having  been  obtained  from  the  other  shoots. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED.— The  Orchid  Review 
for  August,  No.  08,  vol.  vi.  -Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Art",  August  5  and  August  12,  containing  Cantor 
Lectures  on  Sources  of  Commercial  Iudia  Rubber, 
1  and  2,  by  Dr.  D.  Morris. — Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous 
Information,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  July,  contains : 
Diagnoses  Africanae  XL,  Fiji  India  Rubber,  San  Jose 
Scale  and  Chillies. — A  Year's  Work  on  a  Kentish 
Fruit  Farm,  by  a  Practical  Man  (Maidstore,  Geo, 
Buuyard  &  Co.). —  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Informa- 
tion, Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Trinidad,  July,  con- 
teuts  :  conspectus,  Ferns  and  Fern-allies  ;  Cyatheacese  : 
Alsophila,  Hemitelia,  Cjathea. — Bulletins  of  the 
Botanical  Department,  Jama;ca,  for  February  ami  for 
March.  The  former  includes  papers  on  Cocoa  in 
Trinidad,  Venezuela  and  Grenada  ;  Rubber  ;  Ceara 
Rubber  ;  Wax  Palms  of  the  Andes  ;  Oka  of  Peru  ; 
Coecidie,  and  Synoptical  list  of  Ferns  ;  the  latter 
Bulletin  :  Agricultural  Chemistry  of  Cocoa  and 
Elementary  Notes  on  Jamaica  Plants. — Annual  Report 
on  Government  Oarelcns  and  Parks  in  Mysore,  1896-97. 
"  The  year  was  one  of  steady  progress,  and  the  public 
gardens  and  parks  maintained  their  attractiveness. 
But  owing  to  the  dry  weather  which  prevailed  during 
a  part  of  the  year,  the  water  supply  was  affected  to  a 
large  extent,  the  Mango  and  other  fruit  crops  were 
mostly  a  failure,  and  the  trees  arid  plaijts  also  suffered, 
though  not  very  seriously." — Contributions  to  the 
Flora  of  Queensland,  by  F.  Manson  Bailey.  Botany 
(Fungi)  ;  extracted  from  the  Queensland  Agricultural 
Journal,  vol.  ii.,  Part  1.- — Queensland  Agricultural 
Journal,  June,  containing  many  papers  and  Notes  on 
crops,  dairy,  poultry,  forestry,  and  allied  industries. 
Agricultural  Journal,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  July  7, 
dealing  with  agriculture,  stock,  entomology,  &c. — 
Agricultural  Gazette  of  New  South  IVnhs,  May; 
with  papers  on  the  Growth  of  G  ill  -  making 
Insects,  Report  on  the  1898  Vintage,  Bees,  Pas- 
palum  dilatum,  San  Jose"  Scale,  and  other  subjects,  —r- 


The  Pcrioelical  Cicada  (C.  septemdeeem),  by  C.  L. 
Marlatt  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture). — Report  of 
the  Botanical  Department  of  tlie  Stale  Agricultural 
College,  Michigan,  by  W.  J.  Beal.  An  interesting 
record.  Among  the  principal  studies  undertaken  In 
the  year  (ending  June  30,  1S97),  was  that  of  Mush- 
rooms and  Toadstools,  of  which  "many  tons  of  good 
food,  as  valuable  as  beefsteak,  go  to  waste  in  this 
State,  simply  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  to  enable  the 
farmer  and  others  to  distinguish  tho  edible  from 
the  poisonous. — From  the  Experiment  Station 
of  the  same  College  come  also  Bulletins : — 
1,  Study  of  Beans  and  Peas  before  and  after 
Sprouting,  W.  J.  Beal  :  2,  Study  of  Wheat  and  Buck- 
wheat before  and  after  Sprouting,  W.  J.  Beal ;  3,  Study 
of  Secels  of  Timothy  and  Red  Clover  before  and  after 
Sprouting,  W.  J.  Beal ;  and  4,  Observations  on  the 
Leaves  of  Clovers  at  Different  Times  of  Day, 
W.  J.  Beal.— The  Fern  Bulletin,  July  (Mid- 
summer Number),  edited  by  W.  N.  Clute. — 
Proceedings  of  the  T 'wen ty -fifth  Session  of  the  American 
Pomological  [Society,  held  September  1  and  2,  1397, 
Columbus,  Ohio. — Bulletin  de  la  SociiU  Botanique  dc 
France  (Paris),  July. — Revue  Mensuelle  de  Bibliogra- 
phic Scienlifiqvc  (Paris),  August. — BulletMno  delta  R. 
Socicta  Tescano  eli  Orticultura,  Lugho,  1898. —  Ver- 
leichnisi  dtrr  Mitglieder  des  Vereins  ~.ur  Bcfdrderung 
des  Garteubaues  in  den  Prcussischeii  Staatcn,  1891. — 
Bolanischcs  Ccntralblatt,  Nos.  30  to  31. — Rhcinischc 
Garten  :  Das  Heidelberger  Schloss  und  seine  Garten, 
Vuu  H.  R.  Jung  and  W.  Schroder  (Berlin). — Die 
Alpen — I'llanzen  ill  eler  Garten/,  nit  or  <ler  Tiefidnder, 
Von  Erich  Wocko  (Berlin). —  Veber  die  Bedeulung  und 
din  Ursprung  der  Paracorollc  dor  Narcisseen,  Von 
Ladislaus  J.  Celako\sky. 


PLANT  PORTEAITS. 

Cvpripeuium  Hybrids,  one  between  C.  Spicerianuni  and 
C.  villosum,  and  the  other  fiom  C.  ins  gne.  Wiener Ulustritrte 
Garten  Zeitunp,  July. 

Habenaria  blepuaroolottis,  Medians'  Monthly,  August. 

Iris  Aitchisoni,  Garden,  August  6. 

Iris  ensata,  Thunberg,  var.  pabularia,  Naudin.— A 
pretty  rhizoniatous  Iris,  the  foliage  of  which  is  adapted  for 
forage.  Garten  Flora,  July  15. 

Phlox  divabicata(=  canadensis),  Monitev/rd' Horticulture, 
August  10. 

Strawberry  Princess  Clementine. — This  may  be  called 
a  Rojal  Sovereign  Strawberry,  as  it  was  raised  iu  the  private 
gardens  of  the  King  of  the  .Belgians  at  Tervueren.  It  is  a 
cross  between  Louis  Vilmorin  and  Sbarph  ss.  It  is  early, 
rounded  or  wedge-shaped.  Bulletin  d'A  boricnlti'ie,  &C  , 
July,  1S98. 

Tritoma  crocata,  Garden,  July  30. 


Law   Notes. 


RE    SAMUEL    RYDER,    JUN. 

The  above-nami  d  debtor  made  an  application  for 
his  discharge  at  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court,  before 
Mr.  Registrar  Linklater,  on  Thursday  last.  It 
appeared  from  the  Official  Receiver's  rvport  that  the 
proofs  actually  admitted  amounted  to  £3420  fc.  lii/ , 
and  the  assets,  so  far  as  they  vere  not  assigned  to 
creditors,  amounted  to  £2645  0s.  'id.,  according  to 
the  debtor's  statement  ot  affairs,  but  the  trustee 
reported  that  they  had  only  realised  £503  4s.  'Jd. 
A  first  ami  final  dividend  of  Is.  5d.  in  the  pound 
had  been  paid  on  proofs  amounting  to  £3420  6s.  Sd. 
The  Official  Receiver  submitted  that  the  debtor's 
failure  was  at  least  in  part  due  to  his  taking  over  a 
struggliog  business  iu  Manchester,  which  he,  au 
auctioneer  in  London,  was  unable  to  properly  super- 
vise. The  bankrupt's  assets  were  not  equal  tu  It  in 
tho  pound  on  hia  unsecured  liabilities. 

Mr.  Carrington  submitted  that  it  was  a  ca'e  iu  which 
the  failure  had  been  caused  through  no  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  debtor,  but  the  Registrar  suspended  the 
discharge  for-  two  years,  that  being  the  minimum 
period  allowed  by  the  Act  when  10s.  in  the  pound  is 
nut  paid  to  tho  credito  s. 

A'.-   EDGAII    I1.m;i:v    L.uviun. 
The  public  examination   »f  this  ikb'or  was  held 
at  the  Loudon   Bankruptcy  Court  on  Ibe  11th  irst., 
before  M(j   Registrar-  Linklater.      Tire  summary  uf 
accounts     showed     ^ros.i    liabilities    amountirj 
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£3187  6s.,  of  which  £1418  17s.  6d.  was  due  to  un- 
secured creditors.  In  April,  1896,  he  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  another  person,  who  had  a  nursery 
at  Brighton,  for  the  purpose  of  growing  Orchids.  It 
was  arranged  that  the  profits  were  to  be  equally 
divided,  but  in  the  September  following  the  stock,  &c, 
was  sold  to  a  company,  called  the  Brighton  and  Worth- 
ing Horticultural  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  was  formed  to  take 
over  the  stock  and  another  business  at  Worthing.  The 
bankrupt  received  as  consideration  1233  fully  paid 
£1  ehares  as  vendor,  and  he  had  since  acted  as 
director  of  the  company  without  remuneration.  He 
alleged  his  failure  to  have  been  caused  through  bad 
debts,  and  the  adverse  result  of  an  action  brought 
against  him  by  the  petitioning  creditor.  He  had 
kept  the  usual  books  of  accounts.  The  partly 
secured  creditors  held  shares  as  security  against  an 
advance.  The  debtor  was  eventually  allowed  to  pass 
bis  examination. 

Alleged  Noxious  Fumes. 

Messrs.  Jcfford  v.  GoodaU.  cfc  Son.—  The  plaintiff  in 
this  action,  Charles  Jefford,  of  High  Street,  Brace- 
bridge,  sued  Messrs.  Goodall  &  Son,  of  Bracebridge, 
at  the  last  fitting  of  the  Lincoln  County  Court,  before 
his  honour,  Judge  Shortt,  to  rec  ver  the  sum  of 
£5  12s.  in  respect  of  damage  caused  to  Potatos  and 
fruit-trees  by  the  fumes  from  the  defendant's  works. 
The  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  the  plaintiff 
owned  a  garden  at  the  side  of  the  defendant's  manu- 
factory, and  for  some  years  he  had  complained  of  a 
nuisance  that  had  arisen,  owing  to  the  manufacture 
of  aspbalte.  On  June  25,  on  going  into  his  garden, 
he  found  that  his  crop  of  Potitos,  &c ,  had  been 
seriously  injured.  Mr.  T.  Jackson,  of  BeaconsGeld 
Nursery,  said  he  had  been  a  market-gardener  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years.  He  inspected  the  plaintiff's 
garden  a  short  time  ago,  and  found  everything  in 
splendid  condition.  Eventually  bis  Honour  fom  d 
for  the  plaintiff  for  17s.  6rf  ,  but  allowed  no  costs. 

Work  on  "Forestry." — Action  for  ihe  Loss 
ok  a  Manuscript. 

At  Leeds  Assizes,  on  August  11,  Mr.  Justice  Day 
and  a  special  jury  heard  the  case  of  Simpson  v.  Bain. 
In  this  case  the  plaintiff  was  John  Simpson,  bead 
forester  to  the  Earl  of  Wharncliffe,  Wortley,  near 
Sheffield,  who  brought  an  action  to  recover  damages 
for  the  loss  of  manuscript  intended  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  book,  from  James  Arthur  Bain,  bookseller 
and  printer,  of  Sheffield.  Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson,  Q  C, 
and  Mr.  Ringwocd  werecoursel  fcrthe  plaintiff;  Mr. 
Chas.  Mellor  appeared  for  the  defendant. 

In  openiDg  the  case,  Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  ll  e 
manuscript  contained  oiiginal  mat'er,  which  was 
written  by  the  plaintiff,  who  bad  had  very  rou'dder- 
able  experience  in  horticulture,  and  had  taken  gre.it 
interest  in  tbe  art  of  forestry,  which  was  much  better 
known  and  practised  abroad  than  in  Eoglaod.  Tbe 
subject,  however,  had  recently  engaged  tbe  attention 
if  persoDs  who  were  interested  in  the  development  of 
waste  lauds,  and  the  plaintiff  had  written  art'cles  in 
connection  with  it.  The  art  of  forestry  was  prac- 
tised largely  in  Germany,  and  the  Germans  had  pro- 
duced books  on  the  subject.  Plaintiff  thought  the 
opportunity  would  be  a  good  one  to  write  an  English 
book  on  tbe  subject,  and  he  commenced  to  compose 
one  of  from  250  to  300  pages. 

Mr.  Mellor  at  this  point  intimated  that  the  ques- 
tion would  only  be  one  of  damages. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  continuing,  said  that  the  plaintiff 
tnok  the  MS.  to  the  defendant  to  ho  tjpe-written, 
and  it  had  to  be  returned  to  him.  Afcer  the  p'ain- 
tift  had  finished  Ihe  MS.  he  wrapped  it  in  a  brown- 
paper  parcel,  and  put  an  elastic  band  round  it.  Tiie 
parcel  contained  chapters  9,  10,  and  1!  of  the  work. 
Plaintiff  took  the  parcel  to  Sheffield,  and  handed  it 
to  the  defendant  in  the  Wharncliffe  Ho'el,  impressing 
upon  him  to  be  very  careful  with  it,  as  he  hail  in 
<  ther  copy,  and  it  could  not  be  replaced.  Defendant 
promised  to  take  proper  care  of  the  MS.,  an  1  return 
it  safely.  The  parcel  also  contained  an  oiigiualpen 
and  ink  sketch  of  a  forest  near  Newry,  in  tbe  North 
of  Ireland. 

The  MS.  contained  about  31,000  word*.     On  re- 


turning home  the  plaintiff  made  a  memorandum 
that  he  had  handed  the  MS.  to  the  defendant  to  be 
type-written.  Plaintiffs  case  was  that  these  three 
chapters  contained  the  pith  and  essence  of  the 
book,  and  that  in  losing  them  he  lost  all  record  of 
what  he  had  written.  The  MS.  and  the  type-written 
copy  were  to  be  returned  about  Christmas,  and  as 
they  did  not  turn  up,  the  plaintiff  saw  the  defendant 
early  in  January,  and  asked  him  if  the  MS.  had  been 
lost,  to  which  lie  replied  in  the  negative. 

Defendant  told  the  plaintiff  that  he  had  sent  the 
MS.  to  the  Remington  type-writing  people,  who  had 
been  very  busy,  and  it  had  not  been  returned.  On 
January  20  plaintiff  wired  for  the  return  of  the  MS., 
and  on  tho  following  day  received  a  reply  stating 
that  it  had  been  lost. 

Plaintiff  wrote  in  answer  expressing  his  regret, 
and  stating  that  the  loss  was  irreparable.  His 
client  not  being  able  to  make  good  the  loss,  was 
compelled  to  bring  this  action  to  recover  damages. 
The  jury  would  only  be  called  upon  to  assess  the 
pecuniary  value  of  the  MS.,  which  was  original,  and 
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hael  cost  tinio  and  money,  coupled  with  long  experi- 
ence, to  prepare.  Plaintiff  had  had  to  go  to  Germany 
to  obtain  information  for  his  book,  and  had  thus 
been  put  to  considerable  expense.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  a  ked  the  jury  to  give  the  plaintiff 
very  substantial  damages.     £100  aud  costs  awarded. 


THE    GOOSEBERRY   FUNGUS. 

(JECIDIVM    GKOSSULARITH.) 

See  Fig.  38. 
Few  plant  diseases  have  proved  more  perplexing 
to  mycologists  within  recent  years  than  the  -Ecidinm 
of  the  Gooseberry,  a  well-known  object  on  the  leaves 
and  fruit  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  And  yet  now 
that  its  life-history  is  known,  it  seems  almost  sur- 
I  rising  that  its  various  spore  forms  remained  unde- 
tected for  so  long.  In  Dr.  Plowright's  British 
Urcdinece  and  Ustilaginece,  1889,  p.  263,  yEcidium 
grossularire  is  ranked  among  "  Imperfect  forms,  tbe 
full  life-history  of  which  is  unknown."  Aud  at  that 
time  practically  nothing  was  known  concerning  it, 
although  various  attempts  had  hitherto  been  made  to 
solve  its  life-history.     Three  or  four  years  later,  how- 


ever, Dr.  Klebahn,  of  Hamburg,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  the  missing  spore  forms,  and  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  that  jE,  grossularke  was  a  heteroe- 
cious  species.  By  experiment d  culture  he  proved 
that  the  uredospores  and  teleutospores  occur  on  two 
species  of  sedges,  viz.,  Carex  acuta,  L. ,  and  C. 
Goodenovii,  Gay,  and  that  the  fungus  was  nearly 
allied  to  Puccinta  caticis,  Schum.  The  fungus  wis 
also  renamed  aud  designated  Puccinia  Pringshtimiana, 
Klebahn. 

During  a  visit  to  the  Lake  Districb  in  December, 
1895,  a  uredine  was  found  by  the  writer  on  the 
withered  leavi  s  of  Carex  acuta,  and  submitted  to 
Dr.  Klebahn,  who  recognised  it  as  his  Puccinia  l'rings- 
heimiana,  and  who  produced  from  the  material  tbo 
secidiospores  on  Ribes  grossulari  i  during  tbe  foil  iwing 
spring. 

With  a  view  of  studying  the  life  history  of  the 
fungus  at  home,  a  series  of  cultures  were  arranged 
in  1897,  aud  for  this  purpose  ten  small  Gooseberry 
bushes  (thanks  to  \V.  H.  Stansfield,  of  South  port) 
were  established  in  my  garden  during  the  winter, 
together  with  several  plants  of  the  common  Nettle 
(Urtica  dioica).  In  the  month  of  April  fragments  of 
Carex  acuta  bearing  teleutospores  of  the  fangus  were 
obtained  from  the  shore  of  Windermere  lake. 
On  May  3  these  were  in  an  active  state  of  germina- 
tion, and  were  applied  to  the  haves  of  two  Gcoee 
berry  plants  and  several  Nettle  plants,  and  were 
covered  with  bell-glasses,  The  remaining  phnts 
were  kept  as  check  plants  in  an  isolated  position. 
Spermogonia were  evident  on  both  Gooseberry  plants 
on  May  28,  and  en  June  6  the  recidiospores  made 
an  appearance.  No  result  followed  on  the  Nettles, 
and  all  tbe  control-plants  lema'ned  free  throughout 
the  season.  On  June  17  ripe  iccidiospores  were 
applied  to  the  leaves  of  Carex  glauca,  but  without 
any  result. 

At  this  stage  the  experiments  were  unfortunately 
interrupted  through  a  tour  abroad.  The  experi- 
ments, however,  have  been  continued  during  the 
present  year,  and  a  number  of  plants  of  Carex  hirta, 
K,  C.  leporina,  L,  and  C.  Goodenovii,  Gay,  were 
e^tat  lished  both  in  pots  aud  in  the  garden  for  the  pur- 
1  ose.  One-half  the  plants  of  each  kind  were  kept  as 
c  mtrol  p'ants,  and  on  May  31  to  June  3,  rccidio- 
spores  of  the  fungus — kindly  forwarded  from  Win- 
dermere by  my  friend,  Mr.  C.  Cros-land — wero 
profusely  applied  to  the  three  sedges,  which  were  in 
a  thoroughly  healthy  condition,  a-ad  each  plant  was 
covered  by  a  bell-glass  for  several  days.  The  first 
indication  of  a  result  was  on  June  12,  when  two  or 
three  leaves  of  Carex  Goodenovii  were  observed  to  be 
shoeing  discoloured  spots  on  the  upper  surface.  The 
following  day  a  sorus  of  uredospores  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  on  June  18  and  20  uredospores  were 
abundant  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  of  C'i>x 
Goode  novii.  Not  the  slightest  result  followed  on  either 
Carex  hirta  or  Carex  leporina,  and  all  the  control- 
plants  have  remained  free  to  this  date.  Teleutospores 
wire  evident  on  July  5,  The  fungus  spreads  rapidly 
by  means  of  its  uredospores  ;  for  instance,  on  June  22 
germinating  uredospores  were  applied  to  the  three 
species  of  Carex  above  mentioned,  and  on  July  1  had 
reproduced  uredospores  on  Carex  Goodenovii,  but 
without  result  on  either  Carex  hirta  or  C.  leporina. 
This  latter  experiment  has  been  several  times  re- 
peated with  precisely  the  same  results.  At  the  present 
time  my  Carex  Goodenovii  is  invaded  by  a  promising 
crop  of  teleutospores,  and  it  is  hoped  next  year  to 
test  the  effect  of  the  fungus  on  other  species  of  libes. 
Of  the  many  experiments  with  parasitic  fungi  few 
have  given  more  pleasure  to  the  writer  than  the 
working  out  of  Dr.  Klebahn's  Puccinia  Princs'u  iini- 
ana.  Henry  T.  Soppitt,  12,  Glen  Vieia,  Ha'ifo.r,  York*, 


Home  Correspondence. 


WALNUTS:  SHOWING  HOW  CUSTOM  INTRUDE 
ALTERS.  —  In  the  fifties,  the  supply  of  Wall  uts  to 
Covent  Garden  Market  came  chiefly  from  abroad 
and  many  more  came  iu  the  green  shells  th&n  now 
They  arrived  in  upright,  bro\vn-rodded,routid  basktts 
with  lid,  and  two  handles  at  the  top,  and  these  were 
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called  half -tun  baskets— why,  I  do  not  know,  as  they 
held  about  1  bushel  ;  and  when  the  Nuts  were  ripe 
enough,  they  would  be  shelled  ready  for  sale  by  the 
peck  or  otherwise.  As  the  season  advanced,  the 
Walnuts  would  at  times  come  in  a  very  dirty,  black 
state,  owiDg  to  the  decay  of  the  outer  shell ;  and 
after  removing  the  outer  shell,  in  was  necessary  to 
cleanse  them  in  a  tub  of  water  in  which  chloride  of 
lime  was  mixed,  and  wash  them  with  a  stiff  birch- 
broom  or  heather.  On  beiDg  taken  out  of  the  water 
they  were  allowed  to  drain  dry  before  bleaching,  and 
that  was  accomplished  in  what  was  called  a  colouring- 
tub,  an  upright  vessel,  made  for  the  purpose,  of 
nearly  straight  staves,  tapering  slightly  upward, 
about  5  feet  high,  with  a  false  wicker  concave  bottom 
fitted  about  12  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  tub, 
where  a  sort  of  pigeon  hole  wsb  made  in  which  to  put 
the  sulphur,  for  holding  which  a  brown  earthen 
pipkin  was  used,  the  sulphur  being  lit  and  placed 
within  the  tub  und-r  the  Nuts,  and  a  sack  laid  over 
the  top.  The  sulphur  was  allowed  to  burn  itself  out 
before  the  sack  was  removed.  The  Nuts  showed  a 
marked  improvement  in  appearance,  and  were  then 
ready  for  sale.  That  was  the  custom  with  the  mer- 
chants who  dealt  largely  in  them.  The  tub*  would 
stand  outside  in  front  of  the  dealers'  premises,  and 
at  times  numbers  of  them  would  be  in  use  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  throwing  off  fumes  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  become  a  great  nuisance  to  persons 
having  business  in  the  market,  and  complaints  were 
made  to  the  magistrate  at  Bow  Street,  and  printed 
notices  were  served  by  the  Market  Superintendent  on 
the  tenants  ordering  the  practice  to  be  discontinued, 
which  had  the  desired  effect.  Some  of  the  market 
tenants  then  had  kilns  huilt  in  their  cellars,  with  a 
pipe  connecting  with  a  Hue  to  carry  off  the  fumes. 
All  that  is  now  changed,  and  I  doubt  if  any  kilns  now 
remain  ;  and  if  anyone  saw  such  a  tub  as  described, 
they  might  wonder  for  what  purpose  it  could  be. 
Walnuts  seldom  come  in  the  green  shell ;  but  very 
large  quantities  in  bags,  w  ell  sorted  and  well  packed , 
in  a  uniform  handy  jarcel,  which  command  ready 
sales.  T.  P. 

A  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  80CIETY  PEA 
TRIAL — Mr.  Dean  suggests  that  any  considerable  Pea 
trial  conducted  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
not  only  to  test  the  merits  of  varieties  innumerable, 
but  also  to  determine  which  to  recommend  for 
farther  culture,  and  which  to  advise  for  removal  from 
the  lists,  should  be  made  out  in  the  breezy  country 
air.  That  is  most  certainly  an  essential,  not  only 
because  the  soil  at  Chiswick  is  too  light  and  porous, 
and  readily  dried,  but  also  because  the  air  there  is 
too  confined  and  superheated  in  warm  weather.  Much 
more  room  than  can  be  there  furnished  is  also 
needed.  A  good  trial  of  diverse  varieties,  in  rows  of 
moderate  length,  would  need  fully  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  one  of  diverse  stocks  of  varieties  would  need 
4  acres  at  least.  Still,  it  is  more  good  stocks  of  dis- 
tinct \arieties  that  it  is  desirable  to  test  than  diverse 
seedsmen's  stocks  of  them.  Certainly,  it  would  be 
easy  to  obtain  200  that  are  claimed  to  be  distinct. 
Such  a  trial  would  have  to  be  on  good  Pea  soil,  not 
too  remote  from  London.  Possibly  Mr.  W.  Poupart 
of  Twickenham  would  be  willing  for  due  con- 
sideration to  place  an  acre  of  his  fine  open  land  at  the 
Council's  disposal  for  the  purpose.  1  had  a  very 
successful  trial  of  twenty  varieties  on  light  sandy 
ground  at  Richmond,  but  at  Twickenham  the  site  is 
more  open,  and  the  ground  more  holding  and  deep. 
But  were  such  a  trial  conducted,  and  a  choice  selec- 
tion of  the  very  best  made  and  published,  would 
seedsmen  be  prepared  to  act  upon  it  ?  There  would 
have  to  be  determined  beforehand  by  the  selection 
committee  certain  conditions  on  which  the  selection 
should  be  based — hardiness,  precocity,  productive- 
ness of  pod  and  Pea,  colour,  sweetness,  flavour, 
easiness  to  shell,  and  general  taking  appearance  ;  also 
excellence  for  late  cropping.  Dwarfs,  mediums,  and 
tails,  would  have  to  be  placed  in  their  respective 
sections.  Certainly  a  great  and  real  trial  of  this 
nature  should  be  full  of  exceeding  interest,  and  have 
great  value.  A.  D. 

Royal   Sovereign    Strawberry.  —  It  baa 

been  this  season  a  subject  of  common  complaint 
against  this  Strawberry  that  because  of  its  long  leaf- 
stalks the  foliage  overhangs  the  fruit  as  it  ripens, 
excludes  light  and  air,  and  thus  causes  it  to  rapidly 
decay.  When  looking  over  the  breadth  in  the 
gardens  at  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher,  recently,  Mr.  Miller 
referred  to  this  complaint,  and  said  when  he  found 
the  ripe  fruits  suffering  from  damp  he  had  some  loDg 
traigtit  sticks  pushed  in  under  the  stems,  and  then 
lifting  them  a  few  inches  and  fixing  them  on  the 


props,  so  brought  the  fruit  up  to  the  light  and  air 
that  decay  was  at  once  checked.  Could  not  this 
plan  be  adopted  earlier,  using  either  Bean  rods  or 
long  Bamboo  rods,  a  couple  of  wire  ties  being  attached 
to  each,  so  that  they  could  be  lifted  from  the  ground 
a  few  inches,  and  be  suspended  to  other  rods,  running 
along  12  inches  above  the  plants  ?  That  would  bring 
the  fruits  up  to  the  light,  would  keep  them  clean  and 
dry,  and  would  also  place  them  out  of  the  reach  of 
vermin.  A.  D. 

FLORIDA  VELVET  BEAN.— The  Director  of  the 
Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  in  his 
Bulletin  43  for  Sept.,  1897,  on  p.  637,  gives  the  name 
of  this  Bean  as  above  instead  of  Mucuna  pruriens,  as 
given  in  a  recent  i*sue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  follows  : — "  Another  legume  tbat 
has  lately  come  into  prominence,  and  that  promise* 
to  be  a  valuable  agent  in  reclaiming  the  worn-out  soils 
of  Florida,  and  also  a  most  excellent  food  for  Btock,  is 
the  Velvet  Bean.  During  the  past  two  years  this 
station  has  been  conducting  experiments  with  this 
plant,  and  the  results  have  been  very  promising.  It 
is  now  known  that  the  plant  will  grow  luxuriantly 
all  over  the  State,  and  stock  of  all  kinds  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  it.  The  practical  results  of  feeding 
have  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  we  believe 
it  to  be  equal  to  the  best  legumes  in  feeding  value. 
In  the  near  future  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  complete 
chemical  study  of  this  plant  in  different  stages  of 
growth,  and  to  publish  the  information  for  the  benefit 
of  farmers.  There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  it  will 
yet  play  an  important  part,  not  only  in  solving  the 
forage  problem  in  Florida,  but  in  improving  both  the 
mechanical  condition  and  productive  capacity  of  our 
thin  sandy  lands,  by  increasing  their  stores  of  both 
nitrogen  and  humus,  and  exerting  various  other 
beneficial  effects."  lhe  present  retail  price  of  the 
Beans  is  about  2J  dols.  per  bushel.    IV.  E.  G. 

WHAT  IS  HABENARIA  CONOPSEA?  — In  answer 
to  this  editorial  question,  which  is  asked  on  p.  126, 
may  I  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  do  my  best  loyally  to 
follow  the  moBt  recent  botanical  authority  for  the 
names  of  the  plants  I  mention,  and  have  been  told  at 
Kew  to  believe  in  Index  Kcwensis,  and  the  Kew 
Hand-List  of  Hardy  Plants  ?  Where  these  two  agree 
the  name  is  to  be  considered  final,  but  where  they 
differ  preference  is  to  be  given  to  the  last  as  more 
recent.  The  two  works  agree  in  giving  to  the  native 
plant  generally  known  as  the  Gnat,  or  fragrant  Orchis, 
the  botanical  name  of  Habenaria  conopsea.  Fifty 
years  ago  Gymnadenia  was  its  preualent  generic 
name,  and  since  that  time  British  and  continental 
botanists  seem  to  have  held  various  opinions  about 
its  right  to  each  name.  With  regard  to  the  hybrid 
in  question  I  have  leave  to  say  that  the  finder  of  the 
three  specimens  I  mentioned  is  Col.  George  Dixon, 
of  Astle  Hall,  near  Chelford,  and  that  if  any  botanist 
should  next  year  be  visiting  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arisaig,  Col.  Dixon  will  instruct  him  where  to  look 
for  it.  The  spot  is  near  a  house  called  Garrowmore, 
about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Arisaig,  very  near 
the  line  of  railway  now  being  made  from  Fort  William 
to  Maleg,  which  will  be  open  in  two  or  three  years, 
and  give  better  access  to  that  wild  and  beautiful 
district.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  Llandudno. 

A  NEW  BRITISH  ORCHID.— In  connection  with 
the  notes  on  the  above  at  pp.  61  and  126,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  reproduce  an  article  by  Mr.  Rolfe  which 
appeared  at  p.  328  of  the  last  number  of  the  Orchid 
Review.  Habenaria  conopsea.  it  will  appear,  is 
another  name  for  the  familiar  Gymnaden'a  conopsea, 
and  oweR  its  origin  to  the  latter  genus  having,  in  the 
Genera  Plantarum,  been  merged  in  Habenaria.  Mr. 
Rolfe,  however,  thinks  the  two  sufficiently  distinct, 
and  in  forwarding  the  following  note,  he  remarks  that 
it  is  the  third  natural  hybrid  Orchid  recognised  in 
Great  Britain  within  rec?nt  years.  The  note  is  as 
follows  :— 

Gymnadenia  x  Conopseo-albida. 
Another  very  interesting  addition  to  the  British  Orchid- 
ttora  has  just  come  to  light.    A  note  by  C.  Wolley  Dod,  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  July  23  (p  ol),  states  that  about 

he  end  of  June,  a  friend  on  a  visit  in  the  Highlands  sent 
him  for  identification  an  Orchis  which  he  found  near  Arisaig, 
in  Inverness-shire,  which  he  recognisod  as  resembling  Habe- 
naria conopsea,  but  differing  from  it,  especially  in  the  spur, 
which  was  much  shorter.  Not  knowing  It,  he  sent  it  to  his 
son,  Captain  Wolley  Dod,  who  is  well  up  in  the  native  flora. 
It  was  new  to  him,  though  he  doubtfully,  and  from  descrip- 
tion only,  referred  it  to  H.  odoratissima  ;  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  France  and  Germany ;  he  also  asked  if  more 
specimens  could  be  obtained.  With  some  difficulty,  as  the 
(lowering-season  wasthen  over,  two  more  were  found.  These 
were  brought  by  Captain  Wolley  Dod  to  Kew  (where  one  is 
now  preserved),  anil  a  comparison  with  authentic  specimeus 
soon  6howed  that  they  did  not  belong  to  H.  (or  really  Gym- 
nadenii)  odoratissima.     He  had  also  suspected  that  the  plant 

might  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  Gymnadenia  conopsea 


and  G.  albida,  as  it  was  found  associated  with  these  two  species 
and  Orchis  maculata,  and  he  left  me  to  work  the  question 
out.  These  twospeciesareverydissimilar;  G.  albida  has  white 
flowers,  an  equally  triscuspidate  lip,  and  a  short,  swollen  and 
obtuse  spur,  not  equalling  the  lip,  while  G.  conopsea  has 
rose-purple  flowers,  an  unequally  trUobed  lip,  and  a  filiform, 
acute  spur  many  times  longer  than  the  lip.  The  hybrid— 
for  such  it  evidently  is— has  rose-purple  flowers,  but  the 
spur  is  stout,  and  only  twice  as  long  as  the  lip,  which  latter 
organ  is  about  intermediate  in  shape  ;  the  leaves  also  are 
intermediate  in  shape,  but  the  ppike  closely  resembles  that 
of  G.  albida.  Such  a  hybrid  has  already  be'  n  recorded  by 
Hegelmaier,  in  1SG4,  under  the  name  of  Gymnadenia  conop- 
sea x  albida  (OSstr.  Sot.  Zdtschr.,  1864,  pp.  102-104).  and  by 
Kerner,  a  year  later,  as  G.  x  Schwtinfurthii  (  Vtrkandl.  Z„ol.- 
Bot.  Gesellsch.  in  Wim,  xv.,  p.  213,  t.  5,  fig.  15-16).  It  was 
found  by  Dr.  Hegelmaier,  in  July,  1863,  in  the  Austrian 
Alps^  and  the  Scotch  plant  is  evidently  substantially 
identical.  The  discovery  is  very  interesting,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  it  might  be  found  in  other  localities,  where  the 
two  species  occur  intermixed,  if  searched  for.  The  Scotch 
locality  is  described  as  within  half-a-mile  of  the  sea,  and  not 
more  than  100  feet  above  it.  X.  A.  Rolje. 

SCARCITY  OF  WASPS.— Several  gardeners  have 
remarked  to  me  recently  of  the  scarcity  of  wasps  so 
far.  That  is  rather  a  matter  for  congratulation, 
especially  that  Plums  and  Pears,  the  Iruits  they  spe- 
cially favour,  are  rathir  scarce.  Still,  even  these 
insect  pests  may  but  be  partaking  of  the  general 
character  of  the  season,  and  be  only  late.  A  week  or 
two  will  reveal  them  or  their  absence.  If  really 
scarce,  the  cause  may  be  found  in  the  exceeding  cold- 
ness of  the  usual  season  for  the  appearance  of  the 
hybernated  queens.  I  noticed  in  a  country  show 
recently,  where  prizes  were  offered  for  the  largest 
number  of  queen  wasps  to  be  delivered  to  the  secre- 
tary by  an  early  date,  that  not  more  than  about 
forty  were  sent.  That  is  fow  compared  with  what  is 
sometimes  seen,  when  prizes  for  their  destruction  are 
offered.  A.  D. 

SEEDLING  FUCHSIA. — I  send  you  specimens  of 
one  of  my  seedling  Fuchsias,  which  is  somewhat  dis- 
tinct from  many  that  have  come  under  my  notice, 
from  the  fact  that  the  style  aud  stigma  are  almost 
pure  white,  which  renders  the  flowers,  produced  very 
profusely,  very  interesting  and  conspicuous,  espe- 
cially if  arranged  amongst  plant*  with  a  suitable 
background.  The  habit  is  good,  and  the  growth 
extraordinarily  strong,  scarcely  requiring  anything  to 
support  it  in  position.  In  this  respect  I  have  never 
seen  its  equal.  The  principal  and  chief  characteristic 
is  this,  combined  with  the  white  style  and  stigma, 
and  the  extraordinary  texture  of  the  sepals.  G.  Fry, 
F.R.H.S.,  Lcwisham,  S.E.  [The  flowers  sent  by  Mr. 
Fry  are  of  a  pretty  Turk's-cap  shape,  with  red  sepals, 
and  purple  corolla,  with  organs  as  he  describes  them. 
Ed.] 

BLIND  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  — This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  important  subject  to  all  Strawberry 
growers.  In  your  last  issue  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  J.  Barnard  asks  for  information  as  to  the 
cause  of  blindness  in  these  plants  ;  whilst  on  the 
previous  page  "  D.  T.  F."  gives  some  valuable 
information  on  the  subject.  So  far,  then,  I  think 
we  can  tabulate  the  causes  of  blindness  as  follows  : — 
],  Excessive  vigour  caused  by  a  superabundance  of 
nitrogenous  foods  ;  2,  The  destruction  of  the  blossoms 
by  frost  and  sudden  changes  in  the  climatic  con- 
ditions ;  3,  Excessive  drought  or  dryness  ;  and  4, 
The  destruction  of  the  roots  by  digging  between  the 
plants.  Plants  may  also  become  barren  or  partially 
so  by  imperfect  fertilisation.  The  practice  of  propa- 
gating from  blind  plants  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
A  series  of  experiments  on  this  important  subject 
would,  no  doubt,  yield  valuable  information  to  that 
already  obtained  ;  and  would  add  greater  force  to 
the  theories  already  propounded.  Are  Strawberries 
protandrous  or  protogynous  !  If  either,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  grow  several  varieties  in  immediate 
proximity  to  each  other  for  fertilisation  1  S.  H. 
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Scientific  Committee. 
August  9.~- Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  in  the  chair;  Mr. 
Bennet-Poe,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Mr.  Marshall,  Rev.  Prof,  Henslow, 
Hon.  Sec  ,  and  the  following  visitors  :-Prof.  J.  Bailey,  of  the 
University,  Ithae.i,  N.Y.  ;  Herr  J.  K.  Budde,  Curator  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Utrecht;  and  Mr.  Gordon. 

Tomato  with  Red  and  Yellow  Fruit.  -Mr.  J.  McLean,  Lut- 
tnllstown,  Cloneilla,  Co.  Dublin,  sent  somo  golden -yellow 
fruit,  witli  the  following  observations:-  -"The  plant  which 
produced  them  is  one  out  of  H5  Kiugmore  (red)  selected. 
The  first  cluster  produced  the  true  red  sort,  but  ou  the  game 
plant  three  trusses  consisted  of  yellow  fruit,  jis  sent."    Prof. 
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Bailey  observed  that  he  had  raised  yellow-fruited  Tomatoa 
from  the  seed  of  redfruited  plants,  but  had  not  seen  a  ease 
resembling  the  present  one,  in  America ;  though  he  had 
known  a  cutting  of  a  red-fruited  sort  to  bear  yellow  fruit,  as 
well  as  a  red  fruit  being  striped  with  yellow. 

Scolopcndrium  var.—iir.  Marshall  exhibited  a  plant  raised 
from  a  frond,  which  was  remarkable  for  its  great  size,  being 
quite  a  foot  broad,  and  terminated  with  numerous  barren  sub- 
divisions. It  was  buiied,  leaving  the  subdivisions  only  ex- 
posed Uoots  were  formed  at  the  bases  of  the  incisions,  so  that 
live  plants  were  raised.  Of  theso  two  repeated  the  remarkable 
fronds  two  reverted  to  the  wild  form,  and  the  one  exhibited 
bore  four  fronds  with  digitate  extremities,  one  frond  with  a 
crisped  margin  (var.  crispum).  one  being  flat  as  in  the  wild 
state.    The  first  two  will,  it  is  hoped,  establish  a  new  race. 

Tomnto>teith  Supermanemry  Carpels.— Dr.  Bonavia  sent  two 
specimens  ;  one,  consisting  of  four  carpels,  which,  instead  of 
being  coherent  to  form  a  single  fruit,  were  only  united  at  the 
base,  and  therefore  nearly  apocarpous.  Tho  other  had 
several  eitra  carpels  issuing  out  of  the  centre  above.  These 
formed  a  whorl  of  carpels,  in  addition  to  the  normal  series. 
It  resembled  the  "Mellarose  Orange  "  in  this  respect. 

Poppy-head,  mil*  Pistillodv  of  the  Stamens.— Herr  J.  K. 
Buddc  exhibited  a  fruit  of  Papaver  somnifcrum  with  a  com- 
pi.  I,  whorl  of  miniature  carpels  around  the  base  ;  these  being 
metamorphosed  stamens.  This  peculiarity  is  well  known; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  hear  that  Prof,  de  Vries  has  suc- 
ceeded in  fixing  it  by  selection,  so  that  this  monstrosity 
now  comes  true  by  seed.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  common 
among  Wallflowers.  With  reference  to  hereditary  mon- 
strosities, Mr.  Bailey  observed  that  a  species  of  Echinops, 
with  a  fasciated  and  twisted  stem,  as  also  the  spirally-twisted 
variety  of  tt  e  Fuller's  Teazle,  can  be  now  perpetuated  by 
seed.  Prof.  Henslow  inquired  if  the  Weeping  Ash  was  known 
to  be  perpetuated  by  seed,  as  of  thousands  of  seedlings  in  his 
garden  at  Ealing,  none  ever  showed  any  inclination  to  weep  ; 
Hrough  the  late  Prof.  J.  S.  Henslow  found  a  slight  tendency 
to  weep  to  exist  for  two  or  three  years  in  his  experiments  at 
Hitcham  ;  but  the  plants  grew  erect  afterwards.  Mr.  Wilks 
observed/on  the  other  hand,  that  a  young  tree  a  few  years 
old  at  Shirley  had  begun  to  show  a  tendency  to  weep. 

Crassulaceous  Hybrid, — Mr.  Veitch  sent  trusses  of  flowers 
of  a  new  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Seden,  between  Kalosanthes 
coccinea  (female)  and  Rochea  falcata  (male).  The  flowers  of 
the  hybrid  were  small,  as  in  the  female  parent,  but  the  colour 
approached  that  ol  the  male.  In  many  points  it  was  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  parents. 

Caltleya  granulosa,  Dimerous.— Br.  Masters  exhibited,  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Cobb,  a  blossom  with  its  parts  in  twos,  there 
being  two  large  sepals,  two  lips,  &c— not  a  rare  phenomenon 
in  trimerous  flowers,  as  Iris,  &C. 

Hybrid  Nymphatas. — Dr.  Masters  exhibited  several  kinds, 
n  in  the  Drill  Hall  by  Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Mitford,  C.B., 
and  others,  with  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  dif- 
ferent arrangements  and  numbers  of  the  air-canals  in  the 
stems  of  the  flowers  and  in  the  petioles.  He  observed  that 
the  Nj  mphaas  could  be  grouped  by  means  of  them. 

Plymouth  Strawberry. — A  specimen  was  received  from  Mr. 
J.  Arrowsmith,  of  Bank  Road,  Glazebrook,  Manchester.  It 
is  a  monstrous  condition  of  the  ordinary  fruit,  in  which  some 
of  the  achenes  are  replaced  by  leaves,  as  in  the  well-known 
Alpine  Strawberry,  of  which  the  present  case  is  a  variety.  It 
was  described  by  Bay,  who  gave  the  name,  having  received 
It  from  Tlymouth.  It  resembles  the  green  Bose,  in  thus 
having  its  floral  organs  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  reversion  to 
leaves. 

Strauberry  Plants  Defective.—  Some  plants  were  received 
from  Mr.  J.  Lyne,  of  The  Gardens,  Foxbury,  Ohisle- 
hurst,  in  which  the  crowns  were  generally  blind.  The 
variety  is  Royal  Sovereign.  Mr.  Lyne  writes :  —  "  Last 
autumn  we  planted  a  bed  of  last  season's  runners,  with  the 
object  of  getting  early  runners  this  year.  They  grew  well, 
and  made  a  tine  lot  of  early  runners.  All  trusses  of  bloom 
■were  picked  off  the  parent  plants  as  soon  as  they  appeared. 
The  runners  were  layered,  four  in  a  6  inch  pit,  and  all 
rooted  well  ;  but  last  week,  when  transferring  them  into 
single  pots,  we  found  about  half  were  blind,  the  crowns  being 
brown  within.  A  healthy  plant  would  be  often  growing  in 
the  same  pot  with  defective  ones."  Perhaps  some  growes 
of  Strawberries  may  have  had  a  similar  experience,  and  can 
throw  some  light  on  the  mystery.  Sections  of  the  crown- 
buds  revealed  no  visible  fungi  nor  insects,  but  the  scales  were 
turning  brown  from  the  exterior  part  inwards,  apparently 
suggestive  of  an  external  source  of  the  mischief. 


Floral  Committee  at  Chiswick. 

Auct'^T  1 6.— The  thunderstorm  early  in  the  morning  had 
refreshed  the  plants,  which  had  suffered  from  the  heat  and 
lack  cf  moisture.  The  Violas  were  inspected,  but  only  one 
was  selected  for  three  marts,  namely,  Bronze  Queen  (Forbes), 
bronzy  crimson  with  fiery  gold  centre,  a  somewhat  striking 
variety. 

Awards  of  Merit  were  made  to  Canna  William  Marshal],  a 
magnificent  variety,  showing  an  advance  in  form,  the  large 
broad  petals  giving  the  flowers  the  appearance  of  a  red  and 
gold-coloured  Cattleya,  the  ground  is  yellow,  much  spotted 
with  orange-red,  and  with  a  yellow  margin.  This  is  a  seedling 
raised  at  the  gardens  of  the  Society,  and  named  by  the  Floral 
Committee ;  also  to  Canna  Stadtrath  Heidenreich,  a  deep 
bright  vermilion  self,  of  very  fine  character,  with  bold  dark 
oliage.    Three  marks  were  awarded  to  Comte  de  Bouchard, 


yellow,  spotted  with  bright  crimson,  fine  in  quality  ;  tho 
same  to  Countess  de  Vartoux  Florence,  yellow,  heavily 
spotted  with  bright  orange-red ;  and  an  Award  of  Merit  was 
made  to  a  fine  variety  named  Partenope,  rich  orange-brown, 
the  petals  feathered  on  the  edges  with  crimson,  dwarf,  and 
very  free. 

Three  marks  were  awarded  also  to  a  very  fine  strain  of  the 
double  Indian  Pink,  Dianthus  chinensis,  containing  many 
handsomely  marked  varieties,  well  deserving  of  a  place  in 
the  garden  ;  and  also  to  Dianthus  laciniatus,  single-flowered, 
mixed  ;  composed  of  many  pretty  varieties,  all  of  large  size 
with  fantastically- cut  margins.  All  the  Indian  Pinks 
appear  to  be  good  dry-weather  plants.  Both  the  forego  ng 
were  from  Messrs.  Wat  kins  &  Simpson. 


MEETING  OF  THE   GHENT  CHAMBRE 
SYNDICATE. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chambre  Syndicale 
(lea  Horticulture  Beiges,  and  of  the  S  ciute"  Royale  d'Agricul- 
ture  et  de  Botanique,  tho  following  Awards  were  made  :— 

Certificates  of  Merit  for  Odontoglossum  Adrians  (crispum 
X  Hunnewellianum),  var.  M.  Verdonck,  from  M.  Maurice 
Verdonck;  and  Cyrtostachis  Rendah,  from  M.  L.  De  Smot- 
Duvivier  (d  Vuiuxnimitt1).  Honourable  mention  for  cultiva- 
tion was  allotted  to  Aralia  Kerchoveana ;  and  Honourable 
Mention  also  for  Stlaginella  proniflora,  from  M.  De  Smet- 
Duvivier. 

ISLE    OF    WIGHT. 

August  9. — The  Wbippenham  Cottage  Garden  Society 
held  their  first  exhibition  on  the  above  date  in  the  picturesque 
Rectory  Gardens  which  adjoin  Whippenham  Church. 


Fig.  39.— odonto*;lossum  crispum  lehmanni 

(schofield's  variety). 
(See  "Orchid  Committee  Report,"  p.  128,  ante.) 


The  exhibition  was  favoured  with  the  presence  of  the 
Queen  and  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg  (Governor  of  the 
Island),  Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Connaught.  The  exhibits  were  numerous  and 
of  excellent  quality,  considering  the  dry  seasn.  Her  Majesty 
evinced  much  interest  and  pleasure  in  i he  garden  poducts 
of  her  parishioners  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  this  exhi- 
bition will  be  a  great  stimulus  to  the  development  of  cottage 
gardening  in  the  Royal  parish.  School  gardening  is  taught 
at  Whippenham  Schools  by  the  bead  mistress  (Miss  Thomas 
with  great  success.    S.  //. 


WARGRAVE     AND     DISTRICT     GAR- 
DENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

August  9. — A  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Association 
was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  Parish-room,  Mr.  W.  Pope 
presiding. 

It  was  decided  to  ask  him  to  do  so  at  the  next  meeting. 
Messrs.  W.  Pope,  F.  Pope,  aud  W.  Greenaway,  were  unani- 
mously appointed  judges  for  the  ensuing  month.  The  Certifi- 
cate of  the  Society  was  presented  to  Mr.  W.  Pope  for  his  exhibit 
of  a  group  of  Streptocarpus.  A  splendid  lot  of  Caladiums,  in- 
cluding Comte  de  Germiany,  Birius,  Elsie,  Comtease  de  Brossc, 
candidum,  John  R.  Uox,  Princess  Teck,  argyrites,  &c. , 
were  staged  for  exhibiti  >n  by  the  chairman,  who  also 
showed  two  dishes  of  Tomatos,  red  and  yellow,  perfect  in 
form  and  colour.  A  discussion  took  place  on  Caladiums  and 
garden  matters  generally,  in  place  of  the  usual  paper. 


SEVENOAKS     HORTICULTURAL. 

August  10.— No  more  delightful  place  could  be  selected 
for  holding  a  flower  Bhow  than  Knale  Park,  in  which  Lord 
Sackville  had  kindly  allowed  the  show  to  be  held.  It  is  close 
to  the  town,  is  delightfully  undulated,  and  contains  magnifi- 
cent Oiks  and  Beeches.  The  day  was  windy,  and  the 
heavy  clouds  threatened  rain,  but  not  any  fell,  and  theie 
was  a  good  company. 

Groups. — One  large  tent  was  tilled  with  tliese  and  speci- 
men plants.  There  were  groups  of  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  arranged  in  a  given  space,  and  these  were  placed 
along  the  wall  of  the  tent,  on  one  side,  and  alternately  there 
was  a  group  of  Ferns  of  equal  size,  and  this  mingling  mate- 
rially helped  the  effect.  Mr.  A.  Hatton,  gr.  to  Mrs  Swanzy, 
The  Quarry,  had  the  beat  group  of  Ferns,  a  very  effective 
one  ;  Mr.  Hough,  gr.  to  Mr.  Lombarde,  Beechmont,  was  2nd  ; 
both  were  well  arranged,  and  the  Ferns  in  excellent  condi 
tion.  The  best  arranged  group  of  plants  came  from  Mr.  C. 
Sutton,  gr.  at  Chevening.  This  had  Palms,  Gloriosa 
superba.  Campanula  pyramidalis,  Begonia  corallina,  Carna- 
tions, Codiffiums,  Ferns,  &c,  admirably  disposed  ;  Mr.  G 
Farnell,  gr.,  Firlawn,  Tonbridge,  was  a  good  and  close  2nd. 

The  beat  co'lection  of  six  exotic  flow  ering-plants  came  from 
Mr.  A.  Gibson,  gr.  to  T.  A.  Burnaby-Atkins,  Esq.,  Halstead 
Place,  who  had  very  fine  examples  of  Diplad-nia  Brearleyana, 
and  D.  insignia,  both  grandly  grown  and  bloomed  ;  Clero- 
dendron  Balfouriannm,  Ixora  Dixiana,  and  I.  Fraseri,  and 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum  ;  Mr.  A.  Hatton  was  2nd,  with 
fine  examples  of  Allamanda  Hendersoniana,  A.  nobilis,  gloriosa 
superba,  Ixora  Fraseri,  &c.  Mr.  Hatton  had  the  best  six 
specimen  foliage  plants,  staging  Alocasia  Thibautiana,  a 
very  fine  character ;  Latania  borbonica,  Marattia  salicifolia, 
a  fine  example  ;  Cibotium  princepp,  Anthurium  Veitchianum 
and  A.  crystallinum.  Mr.  J.  Talmage,  gr.  to  Miss  Hodgson. 
Hereward,  was  1st  with  four  very  fine  specimen  Caladiums, 
and  there  were  also  good  bushes  of  Coleus  and  specimens  of 
Hardy  Ferns.  Mr.  J.  Talmage  had  the  best  six  varieties  ; 
Mr.  C.  Noble,  gr.  to  Miss  Austin,  Sevenoaks,  coming  2nd. 

The  beet  specimen  flowering  plant  was  Dipladenia  bolivien 
aia,  a  very  fine  large-flowered  variety,  from  Mr.  C.  Sutton, 
Mr.  Gibson  being  2nd  with  Anthurium  Scherzerianum.  The 
best  specimen  foliage  plant  was  Alocasia  Thibautiana,  from 
Mr.  Hatton  ;  Mr.  Gibson  was  2nd,  with  Cycas  revoluta. 

Fuchsias  were  nicely-grown  bush  specimens.  The  best  six 
were  from  Mr.  G.  Cooper,  gr.  to  H.  Foster,  Esq.,  Hipping- 
ham  ;  Mr.  H.  Heath,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Petley,  Riverhead,  was 
2nd.  Mr.  Talmage  bad  the  best  four  specimen  Begonias; 
Mr.  W.  Adams,  gr.  to  J.  Dixon,  Efq.,  was  2nd. 

Zonal  Pelargoniuma  and  table  plants  were  alBO  shown, 
There  were  classes  for  plants  shown  by  gardeners  in  smaller 
places,  and  by  amateurs,  all  of  which  were  pretty  well  filled. 

In  cut  flowers,  Mr.  C.  Sutton  had  the  beat  twelve  Roses. 
Mr.  Seai-e,  Vine  Nuraery,  Sevenoaks,  had  the  best  twenty- 
four  Dahlias.  The  best  twelve  came  from  Mr.  A.  Parkkr, 
Ivy  Hatch.  Cactus  and  single  varieties  were  also  shown. 
The  beat  collection  of  twelve  bunches  of  stove  and  green- 
house cut  flowers  came  from  Mr.  Gibson.  There  was  a  class 
also  for  bunches  of  hardy  flowers.  Mr.  E.  Hodgson,  gr.  to 
Miss  Morphew,  Sevenoaks,  had  the  beat  six  bunches  of 
border  Carnations.  There  were  classes  for  cut  flowers  shown 
by  amateurs  and  others. 

Fruit  was  also  invited,  the  leading  class  being  for  six 
dishes,  but  owing  to  the  names  of  the  exhibitors  not  having 
been  supplied,  we  cannot  give  them.  Some  very  good  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  were  staged,  and  Mr.  Hough  had  two 
good  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Plums,  Apples,  Cherries,  &c,  were  also  staged. 

The  best  collection  of  Grapes  in  three  varieties  came  from 
Mr.  T.  Osman,  gr, ,  Ottershaw  Park,  who  had  Alicante,  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  Chasselas  Napoleon,  one  bunch  of  each ; 
Mr.  W.  Hough  was  2nd. 

In  the  way  of  table  decorations,  the  best-arranged  dinner- 
table  was  set  up  by  Mr.  S.  Cook,  The  Gardens,  Roseiield, 
done  in  good  taste;  Mr.  W.  A.  Searing  was  2nd.  The  latter 
had  the  best  centre-piece ;  and  Miss  Ethel  Cook  the 
best  bo-iquet.  Mrs.  Seale  had  the  best-arranged  basket  of 
flowers. 

Vtgetables. — The  c  ass  for  a  collection  of  nine  varieties  of 
vegetables  brought  a  good  competition,  and  it  was  a  class 
that  seemed  to  have  aroused  a  good  deal  of  local  interest. 
There  were  other  classes  also  for  vegetables. 

Miscellaneous. — A  collection  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Veitco  & 
Sons,  of  Chelsea,  making  a  very  fine  and  imposing  group  of 
plants  ;  Messrs.  J.  I  eed  &  Sons,  Lower  Norwood,  bad  a 
magnificent  collection  of  Caladiums;  and  Mr.  Sfale  a  large 
and  finely  arranged  bank  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  in  great 
variety;  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  had  a  fine 
group  of  plants  ;  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Son,  Swanley,  a 
striking  collection  of  Cannas  ;  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  Croydon,  cut 
flowers  ;  and  other  smaller  exhibits  were  also  staged. 


BISHOPS     S I ORTFORD. 

August  10.  -  This  Society,  which  dates  back  to  1838,  held 
its  annual  show  on  a  most  extensive  scale  in  the  grounds  of 
John  Farker,  Esq  ,  J. P., The  Grange,  on  the  above  date. 

The  fruit  and  the  vegetable  classes  brought  together  some 
first-class  produce.  Graces,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  wero 
all  first-class.  Like  the  Shrewsbury  show,  that  at  Bishop's 
Stortford  does  not  depend  upon  horticultural  productions 
merely,  but  includes  classes  for  honey,  corn,  roots,  and 
poultry.  This  in  a  purely  agricultural  uistiict,  is  most 
commendable,    and    should    be    more  frequently    adopted. 
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It  ia  well  worthy  of  remark  that  the  present  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  has  held  that  post,  which  is  no 
sinecure,  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years,  and  bia  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Society  appears  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  as  the  years  go  by. 

Plants. — In  the  group  class  alluded  to  above,  Mr.  G. 
Barker,  gr.  to  H.  A.  Blyth,  Esq.,  was  placed  1st  with  a 
tasteful  arrangement,  well  broken  up  and  diversified,  being 
more  in  the  way  of  the  groups  seen  staged  at  such  places  as 
Shrewsbury,  but  a  little  lacking  in  colour  at  the  back;  Mr. 
J.  Richardson,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  Blyth,  was  a  good  2nd;  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  rather  too  much  colour,  whilst  his 
arrangement  was  of  the  old-fashioned  form  and  outline. 

The  best  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  staged  by 
Mr.  T.  Lodge,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Menet,  being  followed  closely  by 
Mr.  G.  Beech,  gr.  to  J.  Barker,  Esq. 

The  1st  prize  for  six  foliage  plants  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
J.  Richardson,  who  had  some  well-grown  examples  of 
Palms,  Mr.  G.  Barker,  who  came  2nd,  having  a  uniformly 
healthy  lot  of  plants. 

Exotic  Ferns,  which  were  excellent,  were  shown  best  by 
Mr.  B.  Calvert,  gr.  to  Col.  Archer  Houblon,  Mr.  Clarke,  gr. 
to  C.  Gold,  Esq.,  M.P.,  pressing  close  for  the  2nd  prize,  both 
exhibitors  showing  several  well-grown  Adian turns. 

The  tuberous  Begonias  were  a  feature  of  the  show,  the 
plants  well-flowered,  and  of  up-to-date  varieties.  The  best 
gro  ip  c  une  from  Mr.  W.  Pavitt,  gr.  to  W.  Smith,  Esq. ;  this 
was  comprised  entirely  of  well-grown  and  freely-flowered 
pl.ints,  the  double  varieties  being  conspicuous  by  their  high- 
el  us  quality.  Mr.  E.  Harris,  gr.  to  A.  Tayler,  Esq.,  was  a 
close  second,  some  of  whose  plants  were  larger,  and  many 
smaller,  than  the  preceding  exhibitors,  being  scarcely  so  well 
flowered. 

Tuberous  Begonias  in  hanging  baskets  were  shown  best  by 
the  aforenamed,  but  the  prizes  were  reversed.  And  in  the 
classes  for  six  double  and  six  single  varietiea,  Mr.  E.  Harris 
was  likewise  1st. 

Cut  Flowers. — These  constituted  a  great  attraction  in  the 
show.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  let  for  twenty- 
four  bunches  of  hardy  perennials,  or  bulbous  flowers,  staging 
in  their  well-known  style  ;  Mr.  H.  Brace,  gr.  to  H.  A.  Hare, 
Esq  ,  came  in  2nd  with  a  good  display. 

The  best  Dahlia*  were  staged  by  Mr.  Mortimer,  of  Fain- 
ham,  in  the  open  classes,  the  local  exhibitors  not  being  so 
well  up  in  the  newer  kinds. 

The  lsb  prize  in  the  class  for  dinner-table  decorations  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Street,  of  Bishop's  Stortford,  whose 
arrangement  was  very  tastefully  done,  pink  and  white  pre- 
dominating; Mrs.  F.  Knight,  of  Saffron  Walden,  was  a  good 
2nd  in  this  cltss  of  twenty-tliree  competitors. 

The  best  decorated  fire-place  and  mantel  board  was  that 
shown  by  Mrs.  C.  Joscelyne  ;  it  was  very  li^ht  and  taste- 
fully done,  showing  the  touch  of  the  artist.  Mr.  T.  Lodge 
had  the  best  exhibit  of  this  kind  open  to  gardeners  only, 
but  he  used  more  material  than  that  of  the  previous  prize- 
winner. It  is  worth  noting  that  in  all  of  these  decorative 
classes  the  frequent  mistake  of  depending  largely  upon 
exotic  flowers,  as  Orchids,  &c  ,  was  not  all  evident. 

Fruit  Classes. — For  eight  dishes  of  fruit,  Mr.  A.  Handscomb, 
gr.  to  R.  C.  Haldane,  Esq.,  was  placed  1st,  the  Grapes,  both 
black  and  white,  being  excellent ;  also  the  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines. Mr.  B.  Calvert,  gr.  to  Col.  Archer  Houblon,  fol- 
lowed in  this  class. 

The  best  black  and  the  best  white  Grapes,  both  first-class, 
were  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Skelton,  gr.  to  J.  Barker,  Esq.,  The 
Graperies  ;  Mr.  Calvert  in  the  blaok  class,  and  Mr.  J. 
Richarikon  in  the  white,  were  each  2nd  respectively. 

The  last-named  exhibitor  had  the  best  dish  of  Peaches, 
fine  fruits  from  under  glass.  H. 


HASTINGS  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 

August  10. —This  annual  event  took  place  in  the  Alexandra 
Park,  in  overcast  and  windy  weather,  which  deterred  many 
persons  from  visiting  the  show.  The  result  goes  far  to  con- 
firm my  opinion,  that  country  flower  shows  are  played  out, 
and  even  the  addition  of  good  bands  and  sports  united,  are 
powerless  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  general  public,  at 
any  rate  in  the  south  of  England. 

Fully  aware  of  the  waning  popularity  of  flower  shows,  the 
Committee  look  to  the  6c/.  admission  to  make  the  affair  pay 
its  expenses,  and  alaa,  almost  to  the  universal  zagret  of 
exhibitors  the  time  of  closing  the  tents  was  postponed  till 
ID  o'clock,  making  it  impossible  to  those  who  came  from  a 
distance  to  pack  up  and  leave  even  by  a  late  train.  I  much 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  this,  and  there  was  evidence  it  had 
deterred  many  an  old  supporter  entering  the  lists,  while  it 
entailed  more  expense  and  work  for  the  committee,  not  to 
mention  the  necessity  of  engaging  extra  police  to  take  care 
of  the  exhibits.  With  all  this,  it  is  pleasing  to  record  on  the 
whole  a  good  show,  the  only  marked  deficit  being  in  the 
fruit,  notably  in  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  while  Figs  which 
are  generally  so  fine,  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Grapes  made  the  best  display,  Madresfield  Court  and  Alex- 
andra Muscats  being  extra  fine,  both  in  berry  and  colour. 

The  honours  in  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  and  Ferns, 
were  pretty  equally  divided  between  Mr.  J.  Warren,  Hand- 
cross  Park,  Mr.  T.  Portnell,  Beaufort,  and  Mr.  Alf.  Gadd, 
St.  Leonard's,  the  second  failing  this  year  to  take  the  high 
standing  he  usually  does,  but  in  neither  collection  was  thero 
a  plant  that  deserved  special  mention.  Class  G,  eight  exotic 
Ferns,  was  well  filled,  Mr.  J  Warren  taking  1st,  with  grand 
examples  of  Davallia  polyantha,  Marattia  alata,  Adiantum 


cardiocklasna,  Nephrolepais  davalloides  furcans,  Cibotium 
Barometz,  and  others. 

Cut  Flowers  were  few  and  not  up  to  the  usual  standard,  which 
must  be  due  to  the  dry  season.  Roses,  only  one  exhibitor  in 
twenty-fours,  and  a  very  good  fresh  box,  quite  an  eye-opener 
to  local  exhibitors,  but  no  better  than  one  might  expect 
from  a  "  National"  prize-winner.  For  the  first  time  I 
have  saen  Nemesia  Suttmi  staged  in  a  collection  of  cut 
annuals,  and  it  attracted  much  attention,  while  hybrid 
annual  Chrysanthemums,  C.  carinatum  x  C.  aegetum  were 
most  conspicuous,  owing  to  the  richness  of  their  colours, 
particularly  the  variety  named  Morning  Star.  It  was  a 
little  too  early  for  Dahlias,  but  there  was  a  good  competition, 
the  local  champion,  J.  Stredwick,  coming  in  well  both  for 
show,  Cactus,  and  Pompons. 

Fruit.—  There  was  nothing  of  extra  merit  in  the  fruit,  though 
the  Peaches  of  J.  Snow,  Wadhurst,  were  good  in  colour,  size, 
and  finish  ;  and  a  fine  dish  of  Plums,  Reine  Claude  du  Comte 
d'Atthems  were  conspicuously  1st,  coming  from  Mr. 
J.  Warren,  gr.,  Handcross  Park.  Melons  were  too 
mixed,  and  not  of  fine  colour,  and  they  gave  the  judges  a 
thankless  task.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  give  four  prizes 
for  Melons,  leaving  the  exhibitor  to  show  green  or  scarlet- 
fleshed,  or  other  kinds  at  his  option? 

Table  Decorations  not  so  good  as  usual,  Miss  Rust,  of  St. 
Leonard's,  being  a  good  1st,  but  overdone  with  Gypsopl  ila. 
Another  local  exhibitor  took  1st  in  the  open  class,  J.  Not- 
cutt  making  lavish  use  of  the  leaves  of  Aralia  Veitchii  and 
other  fine-foliage  to  finish  and  fringe  his  stands,  while  the 
pretty  neutral- coloured  Stteptocarpus  Rexi  was  used  with 
telling  effect  in  combination  with  flowers  of  brighter  hue. 

Groups  were  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  excellence,  Mr. 
Portnell  securing  an  easy  1st,  his  three  plants  of  Disa 
grandiflora  being  very  telling. 

Nurstrymen's  Exhibits  were  few.  Mr.  J.  Charlton,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  staged  about  sixty  bunches  of  cut  flowers  of 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  and  he  had  also  fifty  bunches 
of  seedling  Carnations  and  Picotees,  some  of  which  were  of 
considerable  merit. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  gl-id  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  experi- 
ment of  keeping  open  till  10  o'clock  answered  well  financially, 
as  there  was  a  crush  of  spectators  in  the  evening  ;  but  there 
was  muttered  thunder  among  those  exbibitois  who  came 
from  a  distance,  and  had  not  netted  enough  prize-monty  to 
aiford  them  bed  and  board  at  the  Queen's  Hotel.  Experience. 


MILVERTON     HORTICULTURAL. 

August  11.— The  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  the  above  date,  in  four  tents,  two  of  which  were 
i  ct  apart  for  cottagers'  produce,  and,  taken  on  the  whole, 
numerous  fine  exhibits  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers  wt  re 
brought  together. 

In  the  gentlemen's  gardeners'  tent,  the  groups  formed  the 
most  attractive  feature,  and  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  P. 
Grove,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  E.  M.  Garlick),  whose  arrangement 
displayed  much  originality  in  design  ;  J.  D.  Barbour,  Esq. 
(gr.,  Mr.  G.  Hopkins),  taking  2nd  prize,  with  a  tastefully- 
arranged  lot  of  plants. 

Some  good  examples  of  Ferns  were  shown.  Tho  1st  przj 
for  three  specimens  was  taken  by  T.  Wilcox,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr. 
H.  Sneyd).  For  six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  three  foliage 
and  three  in  flower,  C.  J.  Shaw,  Esq.,  gained  1st  prize,  h'B 
best  plants  being  a  well-flowered  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
Codiamm  Queen  Victoria,  Cycas  revoluta,  and  Allamanda 
Hei  dersoniaua. 

J.  D.  Barbour,  Esq.,  was  well  to  the  front  with  a  collec- 
tion of  fruit  ;  his  best  dishes  comprised  Figs,  Black 
Rabicone  (excellent),  Bollegarde  Peach,  and  Elruge  Nectarine. 
The  Grapes  shown  call  for  little  comment.  The  1st  prize  for 
two  bunches  was  takeu,  for  moderately  good  bunchea  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  by  R.  O.  Milne,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  Draper). 

Non-competitive  exhibits  were  rather  many,  viz.,  a  fino 
group  of  plants,  consisting  of  Kentias,  Liliums,  Codi;i.ums, 
Eulalias,  and  Ferns,  from  Mr.  R.  Greenfield,  nurseryman, 
Leamington,  who  also  showed  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  in 
great  variety.  Messrs.  Hinton  Bros.,  Warwick,  staged  a 
fine  and  varied  collection  of  Sweet  Peas.  Mr.  F.  Perkins 
sent  a  fine  and  diversified  collection  of  flowers  a-.d  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  in  about  forty  diverse  species.  The 
wreaths  and  crosses  of  Messrs.  Finch  &  Co.  were  greatly 
admired. 

Mr.  E.  Cramp,  of  the  Manor  Fruit  Farm,  Whitnash,  staged  a 
veiy  fine  collection  of  fruit,  consisting  of  a  Melon,  excellent 
Grapes,  Peaches,  Plums,  Tomatos,  Sic.  H.  T,  M. 


TAUNTON  DEANE  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  11. —  Kverything  that  could  assist  in  making  a 
flower  show  a  success  was  to  be  met  with  at  the  thirty-first 
exhibition  of  this  society  h'ld  in  Vicary  Park.  The  entries 
were  mostly  numerous,  excepting  in  classes  which  the  pecu- 
liar season  this  year  had  told  against,  and  lastly,  the  weather 
waa  glorious. 

Specimen  Plants. — Let  no  one  despair  of  finding  specimen 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  if  they  are  required  for  any 
special  purpose.  There  were  five  collections  of  twelve  speci- 
men stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  and  four  of  them 
made  one  of  the  tinest  banks  of  specimens  wo  have  Been  for 
many  a  day.  We  doubt  if  ever  before  Mr.  James  Cypher,  of 
Cheltenham,  has  put  up  twelve  finer  examples  than  those 
which  won  for  him  tho  1st  prize  on  this  occasion ;  they 
were  grandly  grown  and  bloomed,  and  beautifully  fresh. 


Chief  among  them  were  Statices  profusa  and  intermedia, 
Ericaa  Austiiriana,  Aitoniana,  Fairieana,  and  Turnbulli,  Ixora 
Duffi,  a  very  fine  Allamanda  nobilis,  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
and  Bougainvillea  floribunda.  Mr.  W.  Finch,  Coventry,  was 
a  very  good  second ;  his  leading  plants  were  Erica  ampul- 
lacea,  a  fine  piece,  Allamanda  grandiflora,  Rondeletia  spe- 
ciosa  major,  and  Stephanotis  floribunda ;  and  Mr.  Rowland, 
gr.  to  W.  Brock,  Esq.,  Exeter,  was  3rd,  with  some  very  good 
plants. 

With  six  specimens  Mr.  Cypher  was  again  lat,  having 
equally  fine  examples  of  Erica  Austiniana,  E.  lemula,  Statice 
intermedia,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Bougainvillea  Sander- 
iana,  and  Ixora  aalicifolia.  Mr.  Vause  waa  2nd,  his  best 
plants  were  Erica  Liudleyana,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and 
Ixora  coccinea. 

In  the  amateurs'  division  for  twelve,  foliage  plants  admissible) 
Mr.  W.  Thomas,  gr.  to  W.  G.  Mar-shall,  Taunton,  was  1st; 
and  Mr.  Rowland  2nd.  These  positions  were  reversed  in 
the  class  for  six  plants.  In  thatforfour  specimens,  Mr.  Peei, 
was  1st,  and  Mr.  Rowland  2nd. 

Orchids.—  Two  collections  of  four  Orchids  were  staged,  Mr. 
W.  Thomas  coming  1st  with  Cattleyas  gigas  and  Gaskelliana, 
Cypripedium  Rothschildianum,  and  a  laige  example  of  Epi- 
dendrum  p  ismatocarpum  ;  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  2nd,  having 
Vanda  ccerulea,  two  Cattleyas,  and  Laelia  crispa.  In  the 
amateurs'  division,  Mr.  Thomas  was  again  1st:  and  Mr.  P£el 
2nd. 

Begonia*.—  Other  flowering-plants  consisted  of  Begonias, 
shown  in  the  open  class,  for  eight  specimens.  Hero  Mr. 
Thomas  was  1st  with  finely-grown  and  flowered  plants  ;  he 
was  also  1st  with  six  single-flowered  in  the  amateurs'  divi- 
sion, but  was  beaten  with  six  doubles  ;  the  Rev.  J.  p.  Pkjn,:, 
Taunton  {gr.,  S.  Dyte)  taking  the  1st  prize  with  capital 
varieties. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  present  in  somewhat  severely- 
trained  specimens,  grown  in  large  pots.  In  the  open  class, 
Mr.  H.  Mockridge,  Trull,  1st  for  six  single  and  four  double' 
flowered  plants;  Mr.  II.  Goddinc,  florist,  Taunton,  2nd  in 
both  classes.  These  plants  were  also  well  shown  in  the 
amateurs'  division.  Mr.  C.  Harman  had  the  best  four  single 
and  Mr.  S.  Bennett  the  best  four  double-flowered  specim-  lis. 

Fuchsias  were  represented  by  fairly  well-grown  and  bio  jmed 
bush  specimens,  but  they  fell  below  Trowbridge  form.  Mr. 
II.  B.  Goldsmith  was  1st  in  the  open  class  with  four  speci- 
mens, and  also  in  the  amateurs'  division,  with  the  simu 
number.  Mr.  II.  Mockridge  had  the  best  specimen  light 
variety,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Tidbury  the  best  dark. 

Cocktcombs  were  fairly  good  in  both  divisions.  Gloxinias 
and  Achimenes  were  in  good  character;  the  latter  a:e 
excellent  exhibition  specimens  when  well  grown,  an  I  th-^ 
Taunton  committee  decline  to  drop  them.  They  also  stmd 
by  Japan  Lilies,  Balsams,  Petunias,  and  others  of  thj  old 
subjects,  though  they  appear  to  be  gradually  declining 
features. 

The  best  newly-introduced  plant  was  Acalypha  Sanderiaua, 
s'  own  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  good  character,  and  which  naturally 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  2nd, 
with  the  same  subjects  a  little  less  fully  developed.  Tho 
best  new  foliage  plant  was  from  Mr.  Thomas,  one  of  the 
newer  introduced  Crotons.  The  best  specimen  stove  plant; 
was  Clorodendron  Balfourianum,  from  C.J.  Esdaile,  Esq  , 
Cotherstoue(gr.,  T.  Essex).  Mr.  T.  Tidbury  was  2nd,  with 
Stephanotis  iloribunda.  The  best  greenhouse  plants  was  a 
fine  piece  of  Dasylirion  acrotrichum,  from  Mr.  S.  Kjdley  ; 
Mr.  W.  Finch  coming  2nd,  with  a  small  but  good  specimen 
of  Erica  Marnockiana.  Specimen  Ferns,  and  Lycopoda,  kc, 
were  also  staged. 

Foliage  Plants  were  shown  in  the  form  of  very  fine  speci- 
mens. Mr.  J.  Cypher,  who  was  1st  with  eight,  had  fuur 
splendid  Palms,  viz.,  Kentias  australis,  Fosteriana,  and 
Uelmoreana,  and  Latmia  borbonica,  and  four  brilliant 
Codiadums  (Crotons),  in  Queen  Victoria,  Chelsoni,  angu:sti- 
folmtn,  and  flambeau.  Mr.  W.  Finch,  who  waa  2nd,  had 
Latania  borbonica,  Codia-um  Queen  Victoria,  and  Cycas 
revoluta.  Mr.  Peel  had  the  best  six  in  the  amateurs' 
division,  and  Mr.  Rowland  the  2nd  best.  Mr.  Rowland  bad 
tho  best  eight  exotic  Ferns  in  the  open  division;  and  Mr. 
Peel  the  best  six  in  the  amateurs'.  As  a  rule,  the  Ferns  are 
too  much  crowdtd  at  Taunton  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, for  though  the  tents  are  spacious  the  exhibits  are 
numerous.  Selaginellas  are  also  shown,  but  not  up  to  the 
mark  of  by-gone  reputation.  Nice  bushes  of  Colcus  wore 
staged,  and  there  were  pretty  table  plants. 

Groups  of  Plants  arranged  for  Effect  were  seen  to  much 
greater  advantage  than  formerly,  as  they  now  have  a  tent  to 
themselves.  Of  the  four  shown  in  the  open  class  Mr.  Row- 
la  JiD  had  the  best  good  plants  of  the  usual  character,  being 
effectively  grouped  in  a  space  of  100  feet ;  Mr.  Finoh  was 
2nd  and  Mr.  Peel  3rd.  Of  the  four,  of  00  feet,  entered  in 
the  open  class,  Mr.  Rowland  was  again  1st ;  Mr.  C.  E. 
Esdaile  Snd,  and  Mr.  Peel  3rd. 

Specimen  Plants  of  good  quality  were  shown  by  cottagers, 
chief  among  them  Ferns,  Campanula  pyramidalis ;  one  of 
these  trained  over  a  wire  arch  was  very  effective  ;  Plumbago 
capensia,  Fuchsias,  Begoniaa,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Ac. 

Cut  Flowers  are  always  a  strong  feature  here,  though  owhur 
to  the  incidence  of  the  Beason,  Roses,  Dahlias,  Asters,  ami 
Gladioli,  were  not  up  to  their  usual  mark.  Mr.  J.  Mattock, 
Oxford,  was  awarded  the  1st  prizo  for  thirty-six  capital 
blooms  of  Roses  in  the  op<;n  class,  having  in  remarkably  good 
character  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 'Alfred  Colomb,  Duke  of  T/60K, 
Dupuy  .laiir.iin,  MareVhal  Niol,  Medea,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie 
Baumann,  L' Eclair,  Her  Majesty,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  NTipuetos,   &c. ;  2nd,  Mr.  Thomas   Hobbs,   Easton 
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House,  Bristol ;  Mr.  Mattock  also  had  the  best  eighteen 
blooms,  tbe  leading  varieties  being  L'Eclair,  Law- 
rence  Allen,  one  of  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Sons'  now 
varieties,  likely  fco  be  very  useful;  Marchioness  of  Lon- 
don lerry,  Horace  \  cruet.  Mr  W.  J.  Grant,  Comte  Rmubaud, 
and  Marcehal  Niel.  2nd,  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard, 
With  eighteen  Teas,  Mr.  Mattock  was  again  1st,  having  good 
examples  of  Nomau,  Coebet,  Maivchal  Niel,  Ernest  Mete, 
The  Bride,  Medea,  Madame  Cusiu,  Innocente  Pirola,  Sou- 
venir de  S.  A.  Prince,  and  Catherine  Mermet.  Dr.  Bddd, 
Bath,  w;u  2nd.  In  the  amateurs'  division  Dr.  Bcdd  was  1st, 
with  twLiity-f-'ur.  and  also  with  twelve  varieties,  and  also 
with  twelve  Teas;  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbs  being  2nd  in  each 
case.  Mr.  G,  Humphries,  Florist,  Chippenham,  had  the 
beet  twelve  Dahlias ;  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.  wore  ^nd.  Mr. 
Hi  Miiiiiu.s  took  the  1st  prize,  with  twelve  nice  fancy 
Dahlias,  being  the  only  exhibitor.  He  was  also  1st  with  six 
Cactus  and  nine  Pompon  varieties,  shown  in  bunche?. 
Mr.  J.  Burgess,  Kin^swuod,  bad  the  best  nino  bunches  of 
single  varieties.  In  the  amateurs'  division  Messrs.  Hobbs( 
58,  and  Mrs.  McAllister,  were  the  leading  prize- 
winners iu  the  classes  for  Dahlias. 

oli  were  somewhat  poor  in  quality,  the  best  twenty- 
four  came  from  Mr.  S.  Bird,  gr.  to  F.  H.  Fox,  Esq.,  Wei- 
ll ;  Messrs.  E.  Footk  &  Son,  Sherborne,  were  2nd. 

Phloxes  of  the  herbaceous  type  appearec  to  show  the  effects 
of  the  drought,  but  st  inda  of  P.  Drummondii  were  delightful, 
especially  a  collection  from  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Pring.  Mrs. 
Hicklev  had  some  good  trusses  in  the  amateurs'  division. 

Asters  fell  much  below  their  ustial  level,  the  "Comets" 
made  the  best  display. 

Hollyhock*.—. \  stand  of  twelve  which  gained  the  1st  prize 
for  Mr.  W.  &MITH,  were  very  good;  Mr.  J.  Burgess  was  a 
good  2nd. 

wiDg  to  the  late  season,  were  very  good,  tbe 
best  twelve  coming  from  Mr.  II.  W.  Weguelin,  Teignmouth, 
who  had  bold  yellow-grounds  and  fancies;  and  Mr.  W.  S. 
i.'i.KMDis,  Tiverton,  was  2nd.  In  the  amateurs'  division 
Mr.  C.  Withki  s  was  1st. 

ias   were  shown  at  Taunton  as  cut    blooms;    the 
quality,  double  and  single  alike,  good. 

Twlvt  buncht  s  5(01  eand  Greenhouse  Flowers,— The  best  came 
fro  i  Mr.  Thomas,  consisting  of  some  good  Orchids  and  hot- 
house flowers  ;  Mr.  II  M.  Maidment,  Bristol,  was  2ud.  Mr. 
Thomas  was  also  first  in  the  amateurs'  division. 

Banc'*  -'•■'  kardstj  herbaceous,  and  bulbous  riant* 

were  not  up  to  the  usual  mark,  but  bjnehes  of  hardy  annuals 
made  an  attractive  display. 

including  wild  flowers  in  bouquets  and 
collections,  lilted  one  tent.  Mr.  J.  Cypher  had  the  best 
table  piece,  yellow  and  pale  salmon-tinted  Carnations  being 
osed  with  good  effect;  Mr.  G.  Lock  was  2nd.  Mr.  Cypher 
90  1st  with  an  eper^ue;  Mr.  A.  Murrelt,,  Bristol,  was 
2nd.  Mr.  W.  H.  Coles,  Bristol,  was  1st  with  a  hand  bouquet, 
and  Mrs   J.  C  iff,  T  aunt'-n,  2nd. 

Some  special  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  for  nine 
bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  introduced  these  charming  flowers  to 
the  schedule  for  the  first  time,  and  a  very  good  beginning 
was  made.  Mr.  J.  Snow,  The  Gardens,  Oakford,  Devon,  was 
1st,  and  Jcr.  McAllister  2nd.    Other  prizes  wereawarded. 

Collection  of  Fruit  in  tight  kinds  came  from  Mr.  Strugne'l, 
gr.  to  W.  H.  Long,  Esq.,  Rood  Ashton,  Trowbridge,  who  had 
good  Alnwick  Seedling  and  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes,  Alex- 
ander Noblesse  Peach,  Stanwick  Elruge  Nectarine,  Negro 
Largo  Fig,  Apricots.  Melons,  and  Cherries;  2nd,  Mr.  a. 
Grossman,  gr.  to  J.  Britton,  Esq.,  Yeovill,  who  had  Madres- 
field  Court  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  Grapes,  Dymond 
Teach,  Pineapple,  Nectarine,  &c.  Mr.  MitchelL  gr.  to  J.  W. 
Fleming,  Esq.,  Romsey,  had  the  best  four  dishes,  Madres- 
field  Court  Grape3,  Dymond  Peach,  Pine-apple,  Nectarine, 
and  Melon;  Mr.  Grossman  was  2nd.  Mr.  Mitchell  had  the 
best  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  fine  in 
every  respect;  Mr.  T,  W.  Greaves  took  the  2nd  prize. 
Mr.  Mitchell  also  bad  the  best  three  bunches  of  White 
Muscats,  the  Rev.  T.  Greaves  taking  the  2nd  prize. 
Any  other  white  was  Buckland  Sweetwater,  which  won  the 
1st  prize  for  Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  W.  A.  Todd,  Esq.  ;  the  Rev. 
T.  Greaves  came  2nd,  with  Fosters  Seedling.  The  best 
three  bunches  of  any  other  variety  of  black  Grape  was 
Madresfield  Court,  also  from  Mr.  Mitchell  ;  Mr.  C.  Cooper, 
gr.  to  W.  McAdam  Smith,  Esq.,  coming  2nd,  with  Black 
Alicante.  Melons  were  represented  by  several  fruits.  The 
best  dish  cf  Peaches  was  very  fine  Sea  Eagle,  from  the  Frome 
Fruit  and  Flowt-r  Company  ;  Mr.  Mitchell  cmne  2nd,  with 
the  same  variety.  Some  fine  Apricots  were  staged,  mainly 
Moor  Park.  The  1st  prize  went  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Newton.  The 
best  dish  of  Nectarines  was  Pine-apple,  from  Mr.  Kidlev  ; 
Lord  Napier  came  2nd,  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Webber,  Dunster 
Castle  Gardens. 

Pears  were  sparingly  shown,  and  of  poor  quality.  Jargo- 
nelle and  Citron  des  Cannes  were  the  best.  Plums  were  few 
and  late  in  ripening.  Cherries  were  represented  by  good 
Bigarreau,  Napoleon,  and  Morello.  The  best  dessert  Apples 
were  Beauty  of  Eath,  Irish  Peach,  and  Gladstone,  Currants, 
red  and  white,  were  fine  ;  and  many  varieties  of  Gooseberries 
were  staged  Kitchen  Apples  were  plentiful,  the  leading 
varieties,  Lord  Suffield,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Warner's  King, 
and  Ecklinville. 

Vegetables  were  not  so  fully  represented  in  the  open  classes 
as  we  have  seen  them,  but  in  the  cottagers'  tent  they  were 
very  numerous  and  remarkably  fine.  Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  gr., 
Henstridge  House,  won  the  1st  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Son's 
prizes  ;  this  appeared  to  be  the  principal  vegetable  class. 
Major  Aldwortii  was  2nd.  Potatos  were  remarkably  good. 
The  class  for  six  dished  brought  clean,  bright  samples  of 


symmetrical  shape.    The  crowded  stati  of  the  tents  pre- 
vented much  information  being  obtained. 

Mi'cellancoM  collections  were  numerous.  Messrs.  Kel- 
wav  &  Son,  Langport,  had  one  of  their  remarkable  collec- 
tions of  Gladioli  and  hardy  flowers  Messrs,  Clibran  &  s.pn 
a  fine  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  &c.  which  they  had 
brought  all  the  way  from  Manchester  ;  Messrs.  K.  Webb  «fc 
Son,  Stourbridge,  had  hardy  flowers  and  other  plants  ;  Mr.  J. 
Mattock  had  charming  bunches  of  Garden  Roses ;  and 
Messrs  Titun  &  Son  and  Weoj  bun,  Carnations.  Messrs. 
R.  VfilTCH  A.  Son,  Exeter,  had  a  large  and  mos',  in- 
teresting collection  of  plants  and  cut  flowers,  including 
many  novelties  ;  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  \i. 
II.  Davis,  had  Begonias  aud  other  flowers;  Mr.  W.  J.  Goi>- 
krey,  Exmouth,  had  Caiuias,  Carnations,  &c;  and  there 
were  other  smaller  exhibits. 


to  Flowers  and  Crops,"  illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  Mr. 
R.  Beck  assisted  the  lecturer  with  a  number  of  beetles,  being 
one  stage  in  the  existence  of  some  of  the  insects  dealt  with  . 
Mr.  Beck,  in  a  few  strong  remarks,  contrasted  the  usefulness 
of  the  American  Buieau  of  Agriculture  with  our  own 
Government  Department,  in  the  former  case,  free  advice 
bein-  ^iven  on  any  question  of  crops,  land,  or  insects,  in  any 
one  of  the  States,  quite  free  of  costs  except  postage.  Hearty 
votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  lecturer,  to  the  exhibi- 
tors, and  to  the  chairman  at  the  close  of  the  lecture. 


MANCHESTER  &  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

At/gust  11. — The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  society 
was  held  in  the  headquarters,  Coal  Exchange.  Prtsent : 
Messrs.  G.  S.  Ball,  Jas.  Backhouse,  W.  Holmes,  R.  Johnson, 
E.  Greenwood,  Thos.  Mills  (secretary),  aud  P.  Weathers. 

The  Orchids  exhibited  were  few  in  number,  but  there  was 
some  striking  plants,  which  came  from  Mr.  R.  Ledocx,  of 
West  Derby,  in  the  shape  cf  a  gorgeous  specimen  of  Aerides 
odoratum,  which  was  named  A.  Ledouxianum  [see  p.  134.  Ed.] 
The  plant  was  of  gigantic  dimensions,  showing  traces  of 
splendid  cultivation,  and  bore  about  seventy  splendid  flower- 
spikes.  The  committee  awarded  this  plant  a  Silver  Medal. 
Messrs.  Charleswurth  &  Co.,  of  Bradford,  sent  Onddium 
ornithorbyuchum  album,  carrying  four  well  developed 
flower-spikes,  Firtt-class  Certificate  :  and  a  plant  of  Cattleya 
calummata,  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  S. 
Gratrix,  Whalley  Range,  sent  a  fine  hybrid  Cypripedium, 
named  C.  x  Olivia,  the  parents  of  which  are  C  tonsum  x 
C.  concolor.  The  flower  is  of  good,  size  and  well-proportioned, 
with  a  similarity  to  C.  X  Antigone,  and  C.  Aphrodite  in 
colour  and  marking,  First-class  Certificate.  Mr.  G.  W.  Law- 
Schoeield,  Rawtenstall,  sent  a  very  pretty  Odoutoglossum 
crispum,  which  is  flowering  from  a  newly-imported  scrap  of 
a  plant.  The  great  feature  of  this  flower  is  the  lip,  which  is 
almost  one  mass  of  rich  chocolate-brown.  The  committee 
desire  to  see  it  again  when  it  has  been  cultivated,  b.fore 
making  an  award  ;  judging  fiom  what  could  be  seen  of  the 
flower  on  the  day  of  showing,  it  promises  to  be  one  of  first- 
rate  quality.  Mr.  E.  J.  Sldebotham,  Bowdon,  sent  a  well- 
flowered  plant  of  Cattleya  speciosissima.  Mr.  O.  O.  Wrk;ley, 
Bury,  staged  a  splendid  form  of  Cypripedium  Harrisianum 
superbum,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  forms  of  this  old 
hybrid  in  cultivation,  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  T.  Statter, 
Stand  Hall,  showed  Cypripedium  x  Excelsior  (Hariisianum 
supe'rbum  x  Rothschildianurn),  a  very  distinct  and  good 
hybrid,  Award  of  Merit ;  also  C.  x  Xunia,  which  also  received 
an  Award  of  Merit ;  Cypripedium  insigne,  called  "  Green- 
bankvar.,"  peculiar  for  its  flowering  at  this  season,  and  cer- 
tainly a  charming  form,  of  good  size,  inclined  to  be  somewhat 
yellowish,  the  spots  on  the  dorsal  sepal  aresm  11  and  uniform, 
crowned  by  a  small  mass  of  tiny  violet  spots,  Award  uf 
Merit.  Mr.  J.  Richardson,  Halo,  Altrincham,  showed  a 
well-grown  and  flowered  plant  of  Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea, 
which  received  a  Cultural  Certificate.  P.  W. 


THE    EDINBURGH    WORKMEN'S 
FLOWER    SHOW. 

August  13.  -This  show,  the  president  of  which  is  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Mitchell  Thomson,  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  was 
held  in  the  Corn  Exchange  Grass  Market,  Edinburgh,  on  the 
above  date. 

Tbe  full  official  announcement  deserves  insertion  here,  as 
lucidly  setting  forth  the  age  and  scope  of  this  very  useful  and 
successful  society.  From  this  it  appears  that  this  is  the  thirty- 
fourth  annual  exhibition  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  working 
classes  of  Edinburgh,  grown  at  windows,  or  in  small  gar- 
den plot<>,  back-greens,  area-gardens,  &c.  Fully  400  prizes 
were  awarded.  The  show  was  open  from  1  to  S  o'clock  : 
admission  from  1  to  3,[6>.l.  ;  from  3  to  S,  It?.  Deep  interest 
was  taken  in  the  show,  and  especially  in  the  distribution  of 
the  principal  prizes,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Provost 
were  ably  and  genially  distributed  by  Professor  Geddes. 
Among  others  on  the  platform  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  T.  Fish 
Councillor  John  Harrison,  Mr.  R.  Morrison  (the  treasurer), 
and  Mr.  George  Brodie  (the  secretary).  Mr.  Fish,  in  moving 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  subscribers,  spoke  hopefully 
of  thepower  ofhorticulture  in  the  sweetening  and  ennobling 
of  the  home  and  the  life.  The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  then 
proposed  to  the  committee  of  management,  the  various  offi- 
cials, and  to  Professor  Geddes,  for  so  ably  presiding  over 
the  meeting  for  the  presentation  of  prizes. 


SHIRLEY  AND  SURROUNDING  DIS- 
TRIC  T  GARDENERS'  AND  AMA- 
TEURS   MUTUAL    IMPROVEMENT. 

August  10.— The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was 
held  at  the  Parish  Rooms,  Shirley,  Southampton,  on  the 
above  date,  when  Mr.  W.  F.  Mayoss  presided  over  a  rather 
thin  attendance  ol  the  members. 

J.  II.  Aldlidge,  Esq.,  M.D.,  gave  a  veryuseful  and  interest- 
ing lecture  on  "  Kami  and  Garden  insects,  and  their  relation 


SHROPSHIRE     HORTICULTURAL. 

Auoust  17,  18.— The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Shropshire 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  the  above  dates  in  the 
Quarry  Grounds,  Shrewsbury.  The  opening  day  was  remark  - 
ably  fine,  and  a  splendid  exhibition  was  made. 

Plants,  and  especially  the  group  classes,  were  much  as 
usual-they  can  hardly  be  excelled.  Mr.  Cypher  again  won 
the  class  for  the  large  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  w  itli  an 
arrangement  that  may  be  well  described  as  a  work  of  art, 
nd  Mr.  Edmond's  1st  prize  exhibit  in  an  equally  extensive 
group  of  ornamental  foliage  plants  was  equally  or  more  re- 
markable. We  have  tot  seen  a  group  containing  better 
cultivated  specimens  than  many  of  the  Acalyphas  and  other 
species  shown  by  Mr.  Edmonds. 

Fruit  was  shown  in  abundance,  and  the  quality  of  almost 
all  of  it  was  magnificent.  There  were  upwards  of  320  bunches 
of  Grapes  in  the  exhibition,  and  some  of  these  were  more 
than  remarkable— they  were  extraordinary.  Muscats  and 
other  first  rate  varieties  were  splendid,  aud  among  the  2nd 
class  varieties  we  have  never  seen  better  Duke  of  Buccleugh 
and  Gros  Guillaunic  Collections  of  fruit,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  and  other  kinds  weic  capital.  The  decorative 
dessert  table,  and  the  garden  produce  classes  were  judged  on 
the  point  value  system,  and  the  prizes  in  each  case  amounted 
to  what  tbe  point  value  of  each  exhibit  was  worth.  Thus 
the  difference  between  the  money  value  of  the  1st  and  2nd 
prizes  is  supposed  to  be  commensurate  with  the  difference  in 
merit  of  the  two  collections  Cut  flowe  s  were  shown  in 
quai  ity,  and  the  non-competitive  exhibits  from  the  trade 
helped  to  increase  considerably  the  display  in  the  six  tents. 

Vegetables  were  good,  and  the  tent  that  was  filled  with  the 
cottagers'  productions  in  fruits,  flow  ers,  and  vegetables,  bore 
evidence  to  the  interest  taken  in  gardening  by  many  of  the 
cottagers. 

The  Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Nannton,  again 
demonstrated  how  smoothly  the  arrangements  of  a  large 
exhibition  ma    be  made  to  run. 

PLANTS. 

Groups.— For  the  best  miscellaneous  group,  in  and  out  of 
bloom,  arranged  for  effect,  occupying  a  space  of  300  square 
feet,  Mr.  Cvpher,  of  Cheltenham,  was  well  to  the  fore,  with 
another  of  his  characteristic  light  and  tasteful  combinations 
of  flowers  (both  of  choice  and  commoner  things)  and  of 
foliage,  which  blended  so  well  one  with  the  other.  A  graceful 
plant  of  Phoenix  rupicola  was  used  as  a  central  object,  being 
flanked  on  either  side  byfour  well  grown  examples  of  Humea 
elegans.  Light  Palms  and  Aralias,  Francoa  ramosj,  Liliuas 
on  single  stems,  graceful  Oncidiums,  and  finely-coloured 
Cattlcyas,  made  up  a  splendi  I  group,  in  conjunction  with 
very  bright  plants  of  the  choicest  Crotons.  The  2nd  prize 
was  well  won  by  Mr.  Fixes,  of  Coventry,  whose  group 
as  a  whole  was  even  brighter  than  Mr.  Cypher's  ;  but 
the  effect  was  not  so  light,  the  rustic  cork  used  being 
a  little  too  n  uch  displayed.  The  plants  here  were  also 
finely  grown,  Ixoras  and  Crotons  being  used  with  telling 
effect.  Mr.  Roberts,  gr.  to  Miss  Wricht,  of  Helston  Hall 
Coventry,  showel  an  admirable  group  for  the  3rd  prize,  the 
ground-work  of  dark  green  moss,  however,  made  it  a  little 
too  sombre  in  appearance. 

In  the  class  following,  and  of  similar  dimensions,  but  com- 
posed of  foliage  plants  only,  Mr.  Edmonds,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of 
8t.  Ai  bans,  Bestwood,  Notts,  was  fairly  in  advance  of  Mr. 
Cypher,  to  beat  whom  redounds  to  the  credit  of  any  exhi- 
bitor. Mr.  Edmonds  is  well-known  for  group  exhibition, 
but  on  this  occasion  he  fairly  surpassed  himself  with  a  group 
which  has  scarcely  ever  been  equalled,  and  certainly  never 
surpassed.  Every  [plant  was  used  so  as  to  be  seen  with 
advantage,  whilst  the  groundwork  was  beautifully  undu- 
lated. The  most  notable  features  were  the  finely-coloured 
plants  of  Acalypha  musaica,  the,tallest  of  which  were  fully 
7  feet  high,  and  well  clothed  to  the  base,  each  plant  with  one 
stem  only  ;  hi  ghly-coloured  Crotons  and  Dracaenas,  with 
dwarf  Cala  diums  and  Begonias,  added  to  the  effect,  which 
was  further  enhanced  by  the  light  and  graceful  Bamboos, 
Casuarina  (sp.),  and  Palms.  Mr.  Cypher,  who  came  in  2nd 
here,  had  a  group  of  similar  arrangement  to  his  premier  one 
in  the  former  class,  omitting  the  flowering  plants.  Crotons 
were  here  used  with  telling  effect,  the  blending  of  other  plants 
with  the  foregoing  being  excellent,  the  groundwork  being  rich 
with  choice  little  stove  plants.  The  3rd  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Finch,  who  was  apparently  unable,  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient material,  to  finish  his  arrangement  so  well  as  he  would 
otherwise  have  done. 

Specimen  Plants,  &c.  —  An  additional  class,  and  a  most 
commendable  one,  was  on  this  occasion  included  in  the 
Shrewsbury  schedule,  viz.,  one  for  thirty  stove  or  green- 
house plants,  limited  to  1 0-inch  pots,  not  fewer  than  twelve  to 
be  in  flower.  Mr.  Lambert,  gr.  to  Lord  Harlech,  Brogyntyn 
Oswestry,  staged  an  admirably  grown  group  of  choice  and 
well  chosen  subjects ;  of  the  flowering  plants  he  had  pro- 
fusely flowered  dwarf  examples  of  Ixora  in  choice  kinds,  and 
others  of  Dipladenias,  equally  as  good.  The  foliage  plants 
were  chiefly  of  Crotons  and  Drac.enas,  with  Phormium  varie 
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gatum,  Alocasia  Sinderiana,  Heliconia  illustris,  and  some 
clean  Palms.  Mr.  Cypher,  who  was  2nd,  had  as  his  best 
plants  Ixoras  and  Allamaudas  in  variety,  with  Phcenocoma 
prolifera  Barnesi  and  a  good  Erica,  with  two  bright  plants 
of  Statice  intermedia,  his  Ciotons,  Dracaenas,  and  Ferns  beiug 
likewise  good. 

For  twenty  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  not 
fewer  than  twelve  to  be  in  flower,  Mr.  Cypher  was 
invincible.  He  has  rarely  staged  a  group  of  plants  of 
similar  merit.  The  flowering  plants  were  Phrenocoma 
prolifera  Barnesi,  a  dense  plant  in  profuse  flower  and 
well  coloured,  being  some  5  feet  across  ;  two  splendid  pUnts 
of  Statice  profusa  and  S.  intermedia,  the  latter  much  the 
better  as  regards  colour  ;  three  superb  Ericas,  viz.,  E.  Austin- 
iana,  E.  ampulacea  Barnesi,  and  *'.  Irbyana,  a  trio  of  the 
best  autumn  Heaths  ;  two  very  tine  Ixora  macrothyrsa,  with 
dense,  brilliant,  and  huge  trusses;  two  Bougainvilleas,  B. 
glabra  and  B.  Cypheri,  with  a  good  Allamanda  nobilis  and 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum.  Of  foliage  plants  he  had  three 
immense  plants  of  Kcntias  at  the  back  in  the  best  of  health, 
a  large  plant  of  Latania  borboniea,  and  four  well-furnished 
specimens  of  Crotons,  viz  ,  C.  Sunset,  C.  angustifolius,  C. 
Chelsoni,  and  C.  Queen  Victoria,  all  being  brilliant  in  colour. 
Mr.  Finch  was  awarded  a  2nd  prize  in  this  class,  his  best 
plants  being  Sobralia  macrantha  nana,  well  flowered  ;  Ronde- 
letia  speciosa  major,  with  gome  good  Ericas  arfd  Ixoras. 

For  a  single  specimen  stove  or  greenhouse  plant,  Mr. 
Cypher  was  once  more  to  the  fore  with  a  large  well-flowered 
example  of  Erica  Austiniana,  very  fresh  and  bright ;  and  Mr. 
Finuh  2nd,  with  Erica  Marnockiana,  smaller,  but  good ;  and 
Mr.  Lambert  3rd,  with  Dipladenia  amabilis,  also  well 
flowered. 

With  six  plants,  not  fewer  than  four  in  flower,  Mr.  Lambert 
repeated  his  previous  success,  showing  large  well-managed 
plants  of  Ixora  Williamsi  and  I.  Pilgrimi,  with  a  capita 
Allamanda  Hendersoni,  and  a  very  good  Dipladenia  amabilis, 
also  a  grand  plant  of  Croton  Warreni,  in  quite  a  Bmall  pot,  and 
Kentia  Belmoreana. 

For  six  plants  in  another  timilar  class,  Mr.  Innes,  gr.  to  G. 
Burr,  Esq.,  Oaklands,  was  1st,  with  medium-sized  plants. 

Other  Plant  Clauses. — Small  Pelargoniums,  six  varieties,  1st 
to  Mr.  Myers,  florist,  Sutton  Lane  Nurseries,  Shrewsbury, 
for  an  excellent  exhibit,  the  plants  dwarf  and  bushy,  well 
clothed  with  foliage,  and  bearing  immense  trusses  of  flowers. 
Mr.  Bateman,  Abbey  Foregate,  Shrewsbury,  who  was  2nd, 
had  a  capital  half-dozen. 

Zjnal  Pelargoniums  (doubles),  six  varieties,  1st  to  Mr. 
Myers,  who  had  similarly  good  plants  to  those  in  the  pre- 
ceding class  ;  2nd  to  Mr.  A.  Bateman,  with  another  worthy 
half  dozen. 

Dracaenas,  six  varieties. — 1st  to  Mr.  Bird,  gr.  to  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  Shotten  Hall,  Shrewsbury;  2nd  to  Mr.  Lambert,  toth 
having  vigorous  plants,  but  scarcely  up  to  the  mark  in  point 
of  colour. 

Table  plants,  twelve  varieties. — 1st  to  Mr.  Edmonds,  with 
light  and  pretty  examples,  well  furnished  down  to  the  pots  ; 
2nd  to  Mr.  A.  Hall,  gr.  to  J.  C.  Waterhouke,  Esq.,  Prestbury, 
Mace' es  field. 

Orchids,  six  varieties. — 1st  to  R.  C.  Townsend,  gr.  to  Col. 
R.  T.  Lloyd,  Aston  Hall,  Owestry,  with  a  capital  exhibit  for 
the  season,  the  Cattleya  gigas,  C.  Mossia1,  and  C.  Mendelli 
all  being  fresh  and  good.  2nd  to  Mr.  Steventon,  for 
Cypripedium  Parishi  and  C.  barbatum  nigrum. 

Gloxinias,  twelve  plants.— 1st  to  J.  Parson-Smith,  Esq.,  the 
plants  dwarf,  with  finely- developed  flowers  in  good  selec- 
tions of  colour. 

For  a  collection  of  thirty  plants  in  pots  not  exceeding  5  inches 
diameter.— 1st  to  Mr.  Townsend,  gr.  to  Col.  R.  T.  Lloyd,  the 
best  being  Cattleya  gigas,  Cypripedium  Rothschildianum  and 
C.  Charles worthi,  with  2nd  to  Mr.  Birch,  gr.  to  Mr.  Watkins, 
Shrewsbury. 

Fuchsias,  three  varieties. — 1st  to  Mr.  Albert  Mvers,  with 
dwarf  plants,  freely  flowered,  and  in  small  pots  ;  2nd  to  Mr. 
Bateman,  with  plants  not  so  freely  flowered. 

Fuchsias,  three  varieties  (smaller).—'[st  to  Mr.  Walford,  gr.  to 
Mr.  Wace,  College  Hill,  with  capital  decorative  plants  ;  2nd 
to  Mr.  Bateman. 

Dtijonias  (Tuberous),  tix  varieties. — 1st  to  Mr.  Davis,  Yeovil, 
Somerset,  who  had  ooly  double  varieties  of  his  o*n  select 
strain,  the  plants  extremely  dwarf  and  sturdy,  with  flowers 
e  jual  to  a  Hollyhock  in  size;  2nd  to  Mr.  Jones,*  gr.  to  A. 
M.  Barber,  Esq.,  Wellington. 

Coleus,  four  varieties. — 1st  to  Mr.  A.  Myers,  for  grand 
plants,  averaging  5'  feet  high,  and  3  feet  through,  of  close 
pyramidal  shaps,  aud  well  coloured  ;  2nd  to  Mr.  Steventon, 
gr.  to  Mr.  J.  H.  SLANtY.who  had  good  plants. 

Culadiums,  tix  varieties. — ltt  to  Mr.  Sawley,  gr.  to  Mr. 
Darby,  Adcote.  They  were  good  plants,  but  of  the  older 
k  nds. 

Fe'np,  Exotic,  tix  varieties.— 1st  to  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  gr. 
to  A.  M.  Barber,  Esq.,  Wellington,  who  had  four  finely-grown 
Adiantums  amongst  others. 

Group  of  150  square  Jtet,  open  to  the  County  of  Salop  only. — 
1st  to  Mr.  Tugwuod.gr.  to  T.  F.  Kynnersley,  Leighton  Hall, 
Trowbridge,  for  a  light  arrangement,  in  which  Eulalia  japo- 
nica  was  u  ed  to  good  effect,  but  the  ground-work  was 
hardly  complete,  being  bare  ;  Mr.  C.  Roberts,  who  was  2nd, 
had  a  pretty  group,  which  was  deficient  in  flower,  other- 
wise it  would  have  run  the  other  very  close  ;  3rd  to  Mr, 
*remmcll,  gr.  to  II.  H.  ^rance-Hayliijrst,  Esq.,  Overley, 
Wellington,  whose  group  was  rather  overcrowded,  otherwise 
very  pretty  and  tasteful. 


FRUIT 

As  usual  at  the  great  Shrewsbury  Show,  which  is  always 
held  in  August,  the  display  of  fruit  was  splendid.  We 
noticed  no  particular  kind  as  being  in  any  sense  weak. 

Decorative  Fruit  Class.—Ttie  class  for  a  decorative  dessert- 
table  has  been  a  feature  at  Shrewsbury  for  several  years  past, 
and  a  pretty  one  also.  The  table  is  10  feet  by  4  feet  6  inches. 
This  fruit-table  may  be  decorated  with  cut  flowers  and 
foliage-plants,  but  decanters,  wine-glasses,  electro-plate,  &c, 
are  excluded.  The  greatest  number  of  points,  1*4,  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  J.  MoIndoe.  His  floral  decorations  consisted 
of  two  tall  glasses,  a  central  epcrgne  furnished  with  Carna- 
tions, Montbretias,  and  Aeacias,  &c.,  and  a  few  smaller  glasses. 
He  had  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  one  of  Chasselas  Napoleon, 
one  of  a  new  Grape,  named  Black  Duke,  a  seedling  from 
Gros.  Guillaume  crossed  with  Duke  of  Buccleugh ;  also 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Madresfield  Couit.  There  were 
two  Melons,  one  of  McJndoe's  Best  of  All,  and  oueof  York- 
shire Beauty.  His  Spencer  Nectarines  were  very  highly 
coloured,  and  Pineapple,  Nectarines,  Stirling  Castle 
Peaches,  also  Pears,  Apples,  and  Figs,  were  all  commendabe. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington, 
Elvaston,  obtained  119  points. 

Garden  Produce  Class.— This  is  a  class  for  the  best'arranged 
exhibit  of  garden  produce  on  a  space  S  feet  by  4  feet  6  inches  ; 
any  foliage  may  be  employed  for  decoration.  There  were 
six  dishes  of  fruits  and  six  dishes  of  vegetables.  The  best 
show  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  who  obtained  102 
points.  He  had  two  very  large  bunches  of  Barbarossa  Grapes, 
and  two  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  also  a  good  Melon,  excel- 
lent Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Apples,  Tomatos,  Cauliflowers, 
Beans,  Peas,  Potatos,  <fec.  Mr.  J.  McIndoe  was  the  next  be^t 
in  the  class,  winning  9oi  points;  he  had  excellent  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Madrssfield  Court  Grapes,  Peaches,  splendid 
Plums,  Nectarines,  Melons,  Tomatos,  Celery,  &c.  Mr.  T. 
Wilkins,  gr.  to  the  Lady  Theodore  Guest,  Henstridge, 
Blandford,  obtained  90k  points,  and  Mr.  S.  Bbemmell  S 
points. 

The  best  collection  of  fifteen  dishes  of  fruit,  in  not  fewer 
than  fifteen  varieties,  was  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gr.  to 
the  Farl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston,  Derby.  Be  had  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Gros  Maroc,  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  and  Alnwick 
Seedling  Grapes,  two  nice  Melons,  and  Queen  aud  Cayenne 
Pines  ;  also  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  Royal  George  Peach, 
Moor  Park  Apricot,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Transparent  Gage 
Plum,  Williams*  Bon  Chretitn  Pear,  and  Lady  Sudeley 
Apples.  The  fruit,  including  Grapes,  was  of  first-class 
quality.  The  2nd  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  McIndoe,  gr.  to 
Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bait.,  Guisboro',  Vorks  ;  and  3rd,  Mr.  J. 
Edmonds,  Bestwood  Gardens,  Notts. 

The  winner  of  the  class  for  a  collection  of  nine  dishes 
of  fruit,  Pines  excluded,  was  Mr.  J.  Jones,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  F.  Meed,  York  House,  Malvern,  who  had  very  hue 
Madreslield  Court  Grapes,  excellent  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Figs,  and  Apricots.  The  2nd  prize  was  well  won  by  Mr. 
Bannerman,  gr.  to  Lord  Bagot,  Blithfield,  Rugeley ;  and 
Mr.  A.  McCulloch,  gr.  to  W.  F.  Webb,  Esq.,  Newstead 
Abbey,  Notts,  was  3rd. 

The  bsst  nine  dishes  of  fruit,  open  to  Salopians  only,  was 
from  Mr.  Chas.  Roberts,  gr.  to  Miss  Wright,  Halston  Hail, 
Oswestry.  The  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Peaches,  and  Grapes 
were  the  best  dishes.  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Langley,  gr.  to  the  Rev. 
F.  M.  Bulkeley  Owen,  Tedsmore  Hall,  West  Felton,  whose 
Madresfield  Curt  Grapes  were  remarkably  good  iu  size  of 
bunch  and  berry.  3rd,  Mr.  S.  Bremmell,  gr.  to  H.  H.  France 
Hayhurst,  Esq.,  Overley,  Wellington.  There  were  six 
exhibitors. 

The  best  four  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  in  two  varieties, 
were  Black  Hamburgh  and  Madresfield  Court,  from  Mr.  J. 
Campbell,  gr.  to  C.  Hi.  Newton,  Esq.,  Mickleover  Manor, 
Derby.  The  long,  rather  thin  buncbes  of  Madresfield  Court 
had  excellent  berries  and  high  finish.  Black  Hamburgh  had 
likewise  cipital  finish.  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Langley,  who  had 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  fine  large  heavy  bunches  of  Gros 
Maroc.  3rd,  Mr.  G.  Davies,  gr.  to  Rev.  F.  Alderson,  Welsh 
Frankton.     There  were  eight  exhibits. 

The  best  four  bunches  of  white  Grapes  were  from  Mr.  J. 
Campbell,  whose  Canon  Hall  Muscats  were  magnificent  in 
colour  and  size  of  berry  ;  his  other  variet  was  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  An  excellent  2nd  was  Mr.  T.  Lambert,  gr.  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Harlech,  Brogyuhyn,  who  hai  very 
large  Muscats,  but  of  less  finish,  aud  fh'dt-class  bunches  of 
Foster's  Seedling.  The  3rd  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Kirk,  gr.  to  J.  T.  Laton,  Esq  ,  Norwoxl,  Alloa,  N.B.,  who 
had  immense  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Jttusc:it  of  Alexandria, 
There  were  four  other  exhibit ji?. 

The  class  for  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grape3  was 
won  by  Mr.  J.  Campbell  in  fine  style,  and  he  was  followed 
by  Mr.  D.  AirJrie,  gr,  to  J.  H.  N.  Grahui,  Esq.,  Stirling- 
shire,  and  Mr.  J.  Jones,  gr.  to  Mrs.  F.  Meed,  Malvern. 
There  were  fourteen  exhibitors. 

Madreslield  Covirt  Grapes  were  shown  best  by  Mr.  J.  J.*nes; 
Mr.  J.  Campbell  was  2nd,  and  Mr.  L.  Birlow,  gr.  to 
F.  R.  Tremlow,  Esq.,  Market  Drayton,  3rd.  There  weie 
other  exhibitors. 

Black  Alicante  in  two  bunches  from  Mr.  J.  Langlev  were 
especially  fine  in  size  of  bunch.  Mr.  F.  Bannerman  beat 
Mr.  A.  H.  Hall,  gr.  to  J.  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  Macclesfield, 
for  2nd  place, 

The  best  Gros  Maroc  were  extra  large-berried  bunches 
from  Miss  J.  Campbell,  and  those  from  Mr.  A.  Kikk,  who 
was  2nd,  were  hardly  less  good.     3rd,  Mr.  J.  Langley. 

Muscats  from  Mr.  W.  Pilgim,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  Mayrick,  Bart., 
Bodorgan,  were  long  bunches  ol  moderately  finished  berries. 


The  2nd  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Campbell,  and  the  3rd  to  Mr. 
J.  Skitt,  gr.  to  Mrs.  H.  Bright,  Ashficld,  Liverpool. 

The  "Any  other  white  variety  "  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  Kirk, 
who  had  extraordinary  bunches  of  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  the 
berries  being  uncommonly  large,  but  not  exceptionally 
well  finished. 

The  "Any  other  Black  Grapes,"  op3n  to  Salopians  only, 
was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Langley  ;  and  the  same  exhibitor  won 
for  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh*;  also  a  local  class. 

Mr.  T.  Lambert,  gr  to  Lord  Harlech,  ha  I  the  best  two 
bunches  of  Muscats,  open  to  Salopians  only. 

Mr.  W.  Dawes,  gr.  to  Lord  Trevor,  Brynkmalt ;  and  Vr. 
F.  Tugwood,  gr.  to  T.  F.  Kynnersley,  Esq.,  Ironbridge,  had 
also  1st  prizes  in  local  Grape  classes. 

Peaches.— There  were  thirteen  entries  for  the  best  six 
Peaches  and  a  dish  of  Birrington,  tin  fruits  being  large  and 
well  coloured,  from  Mr.  J.  Bowerm  an,  gr.  to  C  H.  Hoare, 
Esq.,  Basingstoke,  who  was  1st.  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Frome, 
Somerset,  was  2nd,  with  extra  large  Sea  Eagle ;  and  3rd, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre. 

The  best  six  Nectarines  were  from  Mr.  J.  Howard,  gr.  to 
Sir  R.  Sutton,  Bart.,  Newbury,  who  had  intensely  coloured 
fruits  of  Pine-apple  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Bowerm  kn,  with  Pine- 
apple; and  3rd,  Mr.  C.  Crooks,  gr.  to  the  Dow.  Lady 
Hindlip,  Droitwich.     There  were  thirteen  exhibitors. 

The  best  six  Apricots  were  from  Mr.  R.  Goodacre,  gr.  to 
F.  Bates,  Esq.,  Whitfield,  who  had  Early  Red;  2nd,  Mr. 
J.  Goward,  with  the  variety  Moor  Park  ;  and  3rd,  Mr.  C. 
Crook.  There  wete  twenty-four  exhibits  in  this  class, 
and  many  of  them  were  excellent. 

Plumi. — Mr.  J.  McIndoe  had  the  best  dish  of  green  or  yellow 
Plums,  showing  Early  Transparent  Gage  ;  Mr.  J.  Langley, 
with  Transparent  Gage,  was  2ad  ;  and  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Howard, 
with  Magnum  Bonum. 

In  the  class  for  Purple  or  Red  Plums,  Mr.  J.  H.  Langley 
beat  Mr.  Davies,  gr.  to  W.  E.  King,  Esq.,  Leominster. 

The  best  green-fleshed  Melon  was  Sutton's  Hero  of 
Lockynge,  from  Mr.  W.  Pilgrim,  gr.  to  Sir  Geo.  Meyrick, 
Bart.,  Anglesey.    There  were  fifteen  exhibitors. 

The  best  scarlet-fleshed  Melon  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Dar- 
nell, gr.  to  R.  L.  Kenvon,  Esq.,  Oswestry,  the  variety  being 
unlabellei. 

The  best  dish  of  Cherries  was  Bhown  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre,  and  there  were  eleven  other  exhibits. 

Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  were  shown  in  four  classes,  open 
to  the  county  of  Salop  only,  and  considering  the  date  of  the 
season,  the  exhibits  of  culinary  and  dessert  fruits  were 
admirable. 

VEGETABLES. 

These  were  excellent,  the  Potatos  especially,  and  the 
number  of  exhibits,  as  usual,  was  large.  The  collections  in  the 
special  prize  classes  were  all  that  could  be  wish- d;  and,  in- 
deed, as  fine  as  we  suspect  could  be  shown  in  any  country 
in  Europe.  Below  we  have  given  particulars  of  some  of  the 
pri  cipal  classes;  but  there  were  also  others,  including  a 
number  of  single-dish  classes,  for  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham. 

In  Mr.  Ed.  Murrell's  special  class  for  twelve  varieties, 
the  best  exhibitor  wa»Mr.  R  C.  Townsend,  gr.  to  Colonel 
R.  T.  Lloyd,  Aston  Hill,  Oswestry.  He  had  very  fine 
Onions,  Cauliflowers,  Tomatos,  Pears,  Cucumbers,  and 
Potatos ;  Mr.  J.  Robinson,  gr.  to  R.  W.  D.  Harley,  Esq., 
Brampton  Brian  Hall,  was  2nd. 

For  Mr.  Murrell's  prizes  for  a  collection  of  six  kinds,  Mr. 
J.  Abbott,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Guise,  Hadnall,  was  the  best 
exhibitor. 

Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  offered  prizes  for 
the  best  twelve  dishes  of  Potatos,  and  the  winner,  Mr.  J. 
Cooke,  Corner  Farm,  had  a  collection  that  worthily  won  1st 
position. 

The  best  bunch  of  nine  autumn  Onions  was  from  Mr.  G. 
Risebrow,  gr.  to  Col.  Kenyon  Slavey,  Shifnal,  and  Mr.  B. 
Ashton,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Lathom,  trmskirk,  was  2nd. 

Mr.  G.  Lye,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Kingsmill,  Newbury,  beat  all  com- 
petitors for  a  bunch  of  spring-sown  Onions,  and  was  followed 
by  Col.  Kenvon  Slavey. 

The  best  six  Turnips  were  from  T.  B.  Wood,  Esq.,  Ludlow, 
and  the  best  six  Carrots  from  Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  gr.  to  Lady 
Theodore  Guest,  who  had  Sutton  s  New  Red  Interme  iate. 
Mr.  R.  Lye,  who  had  Tender  and  True,  won  1st  prize  for  six 
Parsnips. 

Celery  was  good  for  the  present  date,  and  the  best  was 
from  Mr.  J.  Abbott, 

Cauliflowers  were,  as  usual,  of  capital  quality.  Mr.  J. 
Birch,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Watkins,  Shotton  Hall,  had  the  best  three 
Ctrteis'  Autumn  Giant. 

Scarlet  Runner  and  French  Beans  were  shown  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  and,  as  usual  at  Shrewsbury,  the  general 
quality  was  high.  The  same  may  be  said  for  the  Peas.  Mr. 
B.  Ashton  had  the  best  dish  of  these,  and  Mr.  Pope,  gr.  to 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Highclere  Castle,  Newbury,  was  2nd. 

There  were  fifteen  pairs  of  Cucumbers,  the  best  being  from 
Mr.  R.  Lvwley,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Darby,  Adcote,  who  had  Sutton's 
Peerlees. 

The  best  dish  of  Tomatos  was  an  excellent  type  of  Perfec- 
tion, and  was  a'lowa  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall. 

In  the  Potato  clas-es  quite  a  number  competed  for  the 
prizes  for  live  dishes  ;  and  the  best  collection  was  from  Mr. 
B.  Ashton.  He  had  Sutton's  A  I,  Reliance,  Dnko  of  Yoik, 
Mrs.  Breeze,  and  Voitch's  Prolific.  The  2nd  prize  went  to 
Mr.  A.  H.  Forder,  gr.  to  Col.  W.  Cornwallis-West,  Ruthin 
Castle. 

Mr.  J.  J.Brewin  won  in  the  class  for  three  dishes,  showing 
Mrp.  Breeze,  a  coloured  kidney  ;  Cigarette,  a  nice  cooking 
round  white         e      ;  and  International.     Mr.  0.  J.  Waite, 
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gr.  to  sir  P.  Talbot,  Glenhurat,  fisher,  was  'Jnd.  Mr.  Waite 
had  also  the  best  single  dish  of  Potatos  is  Sutton's  Windsor 
Castle,  a  very  excellent  half-dozen  tubers. 

The  winner  of  Messrs.  Carter  A  Co.'a  1st  prlzi  for  a  collec- 
tion of  twelve  distinct  kinds  was  Mr,  W.  Pope  and  Mr,  C.  ■'. 
Waite  was  a  capital  2nd,  whilst  there  were  four  other 
collections. 

In  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  class  for  nine  kinds,  th  re  were 
six  prizes  offered,  and  it  was  Mr.  W.  POPS  who  had  the 
honour  to  beat  the  rest  of  the  competitors.  The  quality 
left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  Mr.  it.  Dye,  who  was  2nd, 
and  Mr.  J.  Bowermin,  who  was  3rd.  may  also  be  compli- 
i  on  the  quality  of  their  exhibits.  There  were  nearly 
i  competitors  in  this  class,  and  the  produce  was  a 
most  important  feature  of  the  vegetable  section. 

Mi  ,i.  Birch  won  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  eight  kinds 
in  a  class  in  which  the  prizes  were  nil.  ted  by  Messrs.  Jones 
,v  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  an  i  there  were  several  other  exhibits. 

Messrs.  Webb  4  Sons,   Stourbridge,  offered   prices   for  a 

q  of  vegetables  ia  eight  kinds,  and  for  a  dish  of 

cert  am  varieties  of  Tonntos,     The  1st  position  for  the  eollec- 

linn  was  won  by  Mr.  ■'.  Bowerman,  and  he  was  followed  by 

Mr.  W    Poph  and  Mr.  B.  Lve. 

1  i  it  collection  of  vegetables  in  competition  forprizei 
offered  by  the  Icht  hemic  Guano  Company,  Ipswich,  was  from 
Mr.  H.  Buxter,  gr.  to  T.  B.  Wood,  Esq.  Henley  Hall,  Lud- 
low, who  won  also  th':  similar  class  for  fruit. 

Mr.  .'.  McIndoe  had  the  best  four  Melons  in  the  class  sub- 
scribed  by  the  W  iths  Chemical  Manure  Co.    Hereford. 

Ci  r  Flowers,   Decorative  Classes. 

F"i  six  bouquets  and  six  baskets  with  plants,  Ferns,  and 
out  foliage,  in  unison  (a  new  and  an  instructive  c'a-is)  there 
wore  three  competit  >rs,  and  the  prizes  amounted  in  the 
aggregate  to  £  17  I11-.,  with  i  Silver  Cup  in  addition  to  the 
i  i  Prize,  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Son,  Coventry,  were  (as  any- 
one may  surmise)  well  to  the  front,  winning  the  1st  prize 
with  ,i  surpassingly  fino  display.  In  the  arrangements  Orchids 
predominated,  but  other  flowers  were  used  with  good  effect. 
\  bridal  bouquet  was  composed  chiefly  of  Odontoglossuni 
'  rispura  and  Pancratium  fragrans,  with  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
A  basket  of  similar  design,  but  with  Francoa  ramosa 
and  Pancratium,  stood  beside  it,  and  beautiful  it  looked. 
In  a  bouquet  the  prevailing  tints  were  yellow  and  brown, 
and  here  again  a  basket  was  in  evidence  with  similar 
tints  and  colours.  Another  bouquet  was  made  of  Epi- 
dendium  vitellinum,  Ixon  and  Odontoglossum  crispum. 
in  accompany  this  there  was  a  basket  or  similar  tints  ;  whilst 
in  another  case  Cattleya  gigas  prevailed,  with  the  yellow 
Oncidium  flexuosum,  and  Deudrobium  Phalamopsis  S:hrod- 
dcriinum.  The  whole  exhibit  having  evidently  been  well 
thought  out.  The  2nd  prize  in  this  class  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Jones  6z  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  who  hid  a  beauti- 
ful display,  but  not  so  much  varied  as  the  pre- 
ceding exhibit.  Cattleyas  were  here  used  profusely,  so 
also  was  Deudrobium  Phalsenopsis  Schroderiauum  with 
Oocidium  varicosum.  Preference  here  was  given  to  Asparagus 
almost  entirely,  whereis  a  few  fill  coloured  fronds  of 
Adiantura  cuneatum  would  hive  added  to  the  effect.  The 
3rd  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Jenkinson  &  S  >n,  New- 
castle,  Staffordshire-. 

Ball  Bouquet  and  Bridal  Bouquet. — 1st  to  Messrs.  Perkins, 
who  showed  in  their  usual  style  ;  in  the  last  named  of  these 
two  bouquets,  Oncidium  papilio  was  us  3d  most  effectively. 
•Jnd  to  Messrs.  Pope  &  Son,  of  Birmingham,  who  also  had 
two  good  examples,  spoiled,  in  one  instance,  by  using 
Cypripedium  Liwreoceauuni  inverted  instead  of  erect. 

For  two  similar  Bouquets,  witnoit.  any  Orchids  in  their 
composition,  Messrs.  Jones  &,  Son  were  easily  1st,  shuwin^ 
two  pretty  arrangements. 

Bouquet  oj  Cactus  Dahlias,  with  any  kind  of  foliage.— 
1st  t  >  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  who  had  a  most  beautiful 
example  made  only  of  one  vatiety  which  in  itself  supplied 
two  tints,  the  centre  of  the  flowers  being  pale  lemon  yellow, 
with  the  outer  petals  deepening  to  pale  terra  cotta,  a  very 
pleasing  combination ;  the  foliage  used  being  Asparagus 
plumi  -up.  Jnd,  to  Meetrs  Pope  &  Son,  who  had  a  darker 
1  arrangement,  being  made  of  Bertha  Mawley,  some 
of  the  flowers  being  too  large,  but  the  whole  was  well 
finished. 

fiut  of  Sweit  Pens  only,  with  any  kind  of  foliage.— 
Messrs.  Pope  <fc  Sons  were  1st  with  au  arrangement  of  soft 
colou  s,  white  and  pale  pink  with  bronzy  fronds  of  Adian- 
tum  rubellum.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  who  were  2nd, 
used  brighter  colours  with  good  effect. 

"  of  Roses  only,  with  Rose  foliage. — Messrs.  Perkins 
v  Sons  were  1st  with  a  charming  arrangement,  very  light 
and  tasteful,  the  prevailing  tints  being  the  apricot  of 
William  AUm  Ricnardson,  with  a  pale  yellow  Tea-scented 
variety  ;  2nd,  to  Messrs.  Pope  at  Sons,  who  depended  chiefly 
upon  Catherine  Mermet,  but  with  good  effect. 

and  Sprays,  six  of  each.— Messrs.  Perkins  & 
Sons  won  here  again  with  appropriate  arrangements,  not 
too  1  trge  or  too  heavy,  and  being  extremely  tasteful  in  design. 
Messrs.  Jenkinson  ai  Son  were  'Jnd,  with  a  good  selection 
which,  if  they  had  not  been  so  much  crowded  together, 
would  have  shown  to  better  advantage. 

Stand  of  Cut  Flo teers.— 1st,  to  Mr.  Lovatt,  with  a 
pretty  display  of  Sweet  Peas  only,  easily  beating  other  stmds 
in  which  Orchids,  &c  ,  owing  to  bad  arrangement,  did  not 
anpeu- to  advantage.  2nd,  Mr.  F.  II.  N'orris,  Handsworth. 
Other  Cut  Flowers. 
lion  of  Stori  and  Greenhouse  Cut  Flowers. — 1st  to  Mr. 
B.  Cromwell  [gr.  to  T.  Sdttos  Timhis,  Esq.,  Cleveley  Hall, 
Liverpool),  who  had  a  very  superior  exhibit  of  huge  bunches 


of  Lapageru  rosea  and  L.r.  alba;  similar ouesof Ixoracoccinea 
(extra  fine),  Dipla  ienia  Brearleyana,  and  Gloriosa  superba, 
being  likewise  good;  2nd  to  Mr.  McDonald  !gr.  to  G  II. 
Kenrick,  E  q  ,  Edgbaston),  in  whoso  box  Ixora  macrothyrsa 
and  I.  Westii,  were  extra  good. 

/''"<  's"  Bunches  in  <•  s'milar  Class,  the  1st  prize  was 
ag  tin  won  by  Mr.  Cromwell,  with  another  excellent  display  ; 
whilst  Mr.  McDonald  was  again  2nd. 

!:■>■■  .,  twenty-four  single  blooms  1st  in  Messrs.  D.  &  W. 
CROLL,  Dundee,  who  staged  an  extra  fine  box,  the  best  blooms 
being  Mrs.J.  Laing,  Her  Majesty,  Etienne  Levot-,  The  Queen, 
■  ml  Marie  Van  Houtte ;  2nd  to  Messrs.  Harkness  «fc  Sons, 
whoso  box,  whennotea  were  taken,  looked  the  better  of  the 
two,  t ho  linest  flowers  were  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Comte 
IUimbaud,  and  Due  do  Rohan. 

Dahlias,  cut  blooms.— For  twenty-four  shov  and  Jancy  pars. 
let,  to  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  High  B  Ian  tyro,  whoso  flowers, 
although  of  full  size,  were  of  excellent  quality,  fresh  and 
bright  in  colour;  tho  best  were  Colonist,  Virgin  ale,  Willie 
Jarrett,  and  Norman.  2nd  to  Mr.  Mo  ki-imkk,  whose  flowers 
were  smaller,  but  good,  and  of  distinct  colours. 

Messrs.  Jones  &,  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  in  very  severe 
competition,  obtained  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  to  fill  a  space  of  5  ft.  by  -f  ft,  The  blooms  were 
first-rate,  and  though  fewer  in  number  than  those  in  the  2nd 
prize  collection  from  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  High  Blantyre, 
N.  B. ,  showed  to  better  effect.  3rd,  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &.  Co.,  Salisbury.  There  were  several  other 
competitors. 

For  twelve  show  and  fancy  vars.—  1st  to  Mr .  H.  Stoddard, 
Florence,  Longton,  a  good  exhibit;  2nd  to  Mr.  Seabury,  gr. 
to  Rev.  L.  M.   Uulklly  Owen,  Tedsmore  Hall. 

si,  bundles  Cactus  in  pars. —1st  to  Mr.  James  DAvU(gr.to 
W.  E.  King-Kino,  Esq.,  Bodenharn  Manor,  the  variety  Deli- 
cate, being  the  best;  2nd  to  F.  W.  Shari-e,  Esq.,  Twyford, 
and  Mr.  Keeblk. 

Pompons,  twelve  bunches,  distinct.— 1st  to  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams,  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  who  had  an  admirable  exhibit, 
the  base  being  lalian-Phcebe,  Whisper,  Emily  Hopper,  and 
Bachus ;  2nd  to  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  whose  flowers  were  t:  o 
large. 

The  best  collection  of  Carnations  aud  Picotees  shown  in 
sprays  with  their  own  foliage  and  without  collars  or  other 
supports  was  from  Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  Kelsn, 
N.B,  In  this  exhibit  the  blooms  were  very  large,  full,  and 
brightly  coloured,  and  withd  they  were  disposed 'in  the 
best  of  taste,  the  bamboo  stands  being  very  suitable  to  the 
purpose.  Among  the  varities  could  be  noticed  many  of  the 
newest  and  most  choice.  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  High  Blantyre 
Nurseries,  N.B.,  who  was  2nd,  also  showed  very  well,  and 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  Spark  hill,  Birmingham,  were  3rd. 

The  best  collection  of  Gladioli  aprays  (Nurserymen)  was 
from  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  Yorkshire.  Plants 
and  other  garnishing  were  permitted,  but  beyond  some 
sprays  of  Gypsophylla  paniculata  which  were  laid  over  the 
surface  of  tho  boxes,  not  anyappearedin  thclstprizcexhibit. 
The  Gladioli,  however,  were  large,  bold  and  of  excellent 
quality.  2nd,  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  and  3rd, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Gunn.  Olton,  Birmingham. 

There  was  considerable  competition  in  the  class  for 
Mr.  Eckford's  prizes  for  Swett  Peas,  there  being  nearly  a 
dozen  exhibits.  The  1st  prize  was  woitbily  won  by  Mr.  A. 
Bessell,  1,  High  Street,  Ludlow.  The  blooms  in  this 
exhibit  were  first  rate  in  quality,  and  in  their  disposition  the 
best  taste  was  evident. 

The  beat  six  bunches  of  Gaillardias  were  from  Messrs. 
Hark ness  &  Son,  Bedale. 

The  best  twelve  Carnations  or  Picotees,  three  blooms  of 
each,  were  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Handsworth,  Birmingham 
and  Messrs.  Thomson,  Spark  hill  Nurseries,  Birmingham 
had  1st  prize  fur  twelve  Picotees.  The  exhibits  in  either 
instance  were  very  good. 

The  lest  twelve  Sprays  of  Carnations,  distinct,  were  from 
Messrs.  Iaing  &  Mather,  Kelso-on-Tweed,  who  had  very 
fine  varieties,  and  the  blooms  and  grass  too  were  good. 

Mr.  J.  Davis  (gr.  to  W.  E.  King-King,  Esq.,  Bodenharn 
Manor)  had  a  capital  collection  of  twenty-four  Asters. 

Mr.  Eckford's  Challenge  Cup,  for  thirty  six  varieties  of 
Sweet  Peas,  to  be  correctly  named,  was  splendidly  won  by 
Dr.  C.  H.  C.  Sankv,  Boreatton  Park. 

The  best  collection  of  Dahlia  blooms,  any  varieties,  upon  a 
space  10  ft.  by  o  ft.,  shown  with  natural  foliage  and  buds 
(Nurserymen)  came  from  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff.  This 
collection  redounded  to  the  credit  of  the  Welshmen,  the 
Pompons,  singles,  show  varieties,  and  Cactus  were  of  capital 
quality.  Mrs.  W.  Noble,  among  the  Cactus;  Thomas  Keith, 
Whisper,  and  Guiding  Star,  among  the  Pompons ;  and 
Beauty's  Eye,  single-flowered,  were  conspicuous.  2nd,  Mr. 
M.  Campbell,  and  3rd,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co., 
Salisbury. 

The  best  collection  of  tuberous  rooted  Begonias  as  cut 
flowers  or  plants,  was  a  collection  of  plints  from  Mr.  B, 
Da  vie,  Yeovil  Nurseries.  Stella,  salmon  pink  double 
Thunderer,  double  scarlet,  Ajax,  double  crimson,  Royal 
Sovereign,  beautiful  tint  of  yellow,  Klondyke,  double  yellow 
and  Mrs.  Nichols,  pretty  pink,  were  conspicuous  varieties  in 
this  fine  exhibit. 

NON-COMPETITIVE  EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  showed  a  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  seed  ing  border  Carnations  in  upwards  of 
eighty  sprays,  some  of  which  were  composed  of  as  many  as 
thirty  blooms.  Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons  had  also  a  large 
group  of  Ferns,  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  choice  varieties 
of  the  better  known  species.  The  plants  though  sm>ll,  were 
good  and  representative. 


Messrs.  R.  W-i»nr  ft  CrT  TTi]| |  |intJJT^'i  i  <1 ,  Colchester, 

made  a  pretty  display  of  cut  flowers.  Gladiolus  Gandaven- 
sis  hybrids,  many  beautiful  varieties  of  Montbretias,  Lilies. 
border  Carnations,  Gaillardias,  &c  ,  were  noticed.  Oftbe 
Itfteeu  varieties  of  Montbretias  shown,  Gerbe  d'Or  yellow  ; 
Etoilo  dc  Feu,  scarlet;  and  rlore  pleno,  a  double-flowered 
variety,  were  conspicuous.  The  exhibit  was  ba- ked  by 
capital  spikes  of  Tritoma  and  other  line  flowers. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  had  a  group  of  choice 
and  rare  plants,  in  which  tho  showy  Acalypha  Sanderiana 
was  again  very  effective  ;  soveral  Nepenthes,  a  nice  plant  of 
Dendrobium  bigibbum,  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  and  an  im- 
mense clump  of  Dracaena  Sanderiana  were  principal  feature 

Mr.  Peter  Blair,  gr.  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherlano 
Trentham  Hall,  Staffordshire,  exhibited  blooms  of  a  new 
border  Carnation  named  Trent  ham  Rose.  It  is  a  clear  ro<0 
colour,  apparently  of  very  free  habit,  moderate  size,  and  dot  s 
not  burst  its  calyx.     (First  class  Certificate  ) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannkll  &  Sons,  JSwauley,  Kent,  treated  fch-i 
Salop  people  to  a  view  of  some  of  their  lovely  Cannas, 
which  were  staged  in  the  spacious  marquee  in  which  the 
large  groups  were  arranged.  The  best  varieties  were  well 
represented,  and  a  very  gorgeous  group  of  plant?  was  the 
result. 

The  Jadoo  Company,  Ltd.,  had  a  group  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  in  pots,  growing  in  the  Jadoo  Compost. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  <fc  d.,  Worcester,  upon  the  ground-floor, 
made  a  display  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  intermixed 
with  ornamental  plants  in  pots.  Aiundo  Donax  and  some 
other  sub-tropical  plants  were  included  in  this  interesting 
exhibit. 

Mr.  Alheiit  M VERS,  Sutton  lane  Nurseries,  Shrewsbury, 
had  a  group  of  Zonale  Pelargoniums  in  pots,  also  sprays  of 
sime.  They  represented  very  tine  varieties,  and  were  well- 
grown  specimens. 

A  large  exhibit  from  Mr.  J.  H.  White,  Worcester,  con- 
tained Crotons  and  other  stove  plants,  also  greenhouse 
species  and  hardy  plants,  including  Gladiolus  sprays,  &c. 

Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Banbury,  showed  a  grand  lot  of 
herbaceous  perennial  cut  flowers,  and  Mr.  John  Forbe-,, 
Hawick,  N.B. ,  had  blooms  of  Cactus  and  show  Dahlias,  als  . 
Carnations  of  the  various  sections,  Pentstemons  and  other 
plants. 

Messrs.  W.  J.  Birkemhead,  Pern  N  rrsery.  Sale,  Man- 
chester, made  one  of  their  well-known  and  popular  exhibits 
of  choice  species  of  Ferns. 

From  Messrs  E.  Webb  <fc  Suns,  Stourbridge,  came  bunches 
of  hardy  flowers,  a  collection  of  plants  in  flower  illustrative 
of  their  Excelsior  strain  of  Gloxinias,  also  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias,  in  pots,  Sweet  Peas  in  sprays,  and  a  few  good 
vegetables. 

Dahlias  were  shown  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge 
Nursery,  Farnham,  Surrey,  who  had  nine  dozen  very  fine 
blooms  of  Cactus,  and  show  varieties. 

Mr.  Ed.  Murrell,  Portland  Nursery,  Shrewsbury,  had  a 
group  of  cut  Roses,  representing  such  popular  varieties  as 
Mrs.  Jihn  Laing,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  <fcc,  also 
some  of  the  prettiest  Noisettes. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Davies,  Yeovil  Nurseries,  had  a  group  of  fine 
tuberous -rooted  Begonias  in  pots. 

Mr.  H.  Pattison,  Cherry  Orchard,  Shrewsbury, exhibited 
blooms  of  Violas  and  Pansies. 

From  Messrs.  R.  Hartland  &  Son,  Lough  Nurseries,  Cork, 
came  a  collection  of  blooms  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  of  Wem,  Salop,  as  might  be  expected 
so  close  to  his  home,  showed  a  collection  of  his  beautiful 
varieties  of  Sweet  Pets,  and  a  Gold  Medal  was  awarded 
him  for  I  hem. 

Messrs.  Jarm*n  <fe  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chard,  Somerset,  showed 
good  vegetable',  especially  Potatos  and  Onions,  and  in 
addition  a  quantity  of  Dahlias  and  other  floweis. 

Mr.  William  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  had  a  display  of 
Viola  blooms  put  up  in  sprays,  and  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons, 
Leicester,  a  collection  of  Broad  Beans. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Ltd.,  Chester,  staged  a  group  of  mieeel- 
laneous  plants,  including  specimens  of  Cupressus  macrocarpa 
lulea,  their  new  Cordyline  Kippsii,  and  Acalypha  Sanderianx 


©bftuari)* 

JAMES  Pulham. — Many  of  our  readers,  and 
especially  those  who  have  had  dealings  with  Mr. 
Pulham  in  the  capacity  of  garden  architect  and  con- 
structor of  rockeries,  waterfalls,  lakes,  &c ,  will 
regret  to  learn  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
Thursday,  August  11,  at  tha  age  of  78  years.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Broxbourne  churchyard  on 
Monday  (15th).  We  are  informed  that  the  business 
will  be  carried  on  as  heretofore  under  the  same  tit!e. 


GARDENING   APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Cavilt,,  for  the  past  two  years  Gardener  at  Ain- 
derby  Hall,  Northallerton,  as  Head  Gardener  to  J.  .1. 
Harris,  Esq.,  Derwent  Lodge,  Papcaatle,  near  Cocker- 
mouth,  Cumberland. 

Mr.  Charles  William  Turner,  as  5ead  Gardener  to  Mr 
Dix  Perkin,  Greenford  Green,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 
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[The  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees —  a  "Day-degree "  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.] 
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The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following : — 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat-producing  Districts — 
1,  Scotland,  E. ;  2,  England,  N.E.  ;  3,  England,  E.  ; 
4,  Midland  Counties ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Principal  Grazing,  &c,  Districts  —  6,  Scotland,  W.  ; 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W.  ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 
10,  Ireland,  S. ;  *  Channel  Islands. 


THE    PAST    WEEK. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands  for  the  week  ending  August  13,  is 
furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

"The  weather  was  rainy  and  very  unsettled  generally 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  week,  but  after  Tuesday  it 
cleared  up  over  England,  and  subsequently  over  the  eastern 
parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  also  ;  in  the  extreme  west, 
however,  rain  continued  to  fall  daily. 

"  The  temperature  was,  as  a  whole,  slightly  above  the  mean 
for  the  time  of  year,  except  over  the  '  Midlaud  Counties,' 
'  Ensland,  S.W.,'  and  '  Ireland,  N.,'  where  the  average  v  dues 
for  the  week  were  identical  with  the  mean  values  for  the 
time  of  year.  The  highest  of  the  maximum  were  registered 
towards  the  end  of  the  week,  and  ranged  from  W  over 
'England,  S.,'  'England,  E.,'  and  the  'Midland  Counties,' 
S3  over  'England,  S.W.' and  '  Eogland.  N.E.,' and  So  over 
'Scotland,  E.'  and  'Scotland,  W.,'  to  7S  in  the  'Channel 
Islands,'  76'  in  'Scotland,  N.,'  and  74  in  '  Ireland,  N.'  The 
lowest  of  the  minima  occurred  during  the  earlier  half  of  the 
week,  and  were  as  low  as  35°  in  'Scotland,  W.,'  and  39  in 
'  Scotland,  E.,'  but  exceeded  40°  over  the  greater  part  of 
England,  and  were  not  lower  than  51°  in  the  'Channel 
Islands.' 

"The  rainfall  was  in  excess  of  the  mean  except  over 
'England,  S.W  ,'  the  'Midland Counties,' and  'England,  N.E.,' 
where  there  was  a  deficiency.  ( in  the  extreme  west  coasts 
of  Ireland  the  fall  was  very  lai 

"The  bright  m  Urn  was  greatest  over  the  'Channel 
Islands'  and  '  Scotland,  E.,' but  was  slightly  deficient  over 
England.  The  percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged 
from  54  in  the  '  Channel  Islands,'  4S  in  '  Scotland,  E.  '  and 
41  in  'England,  S.W.,1  to  34  in  'Scotland,  N.,'  and  32  in 
'England,  N.E.'" 
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Captation  Fungus  :  F.  O.  Burn  the  affected  leaves, 
and  spray  the  plants  wilh  liver  of  sulphur  A  oz.  to 
1  ga!.  of  water. 


Caterpillar  :  Miss  Tamer.  The  caterpillar  on  the 
Qloire  de  Dijon  is  that  of  the  "  Vapourer  "  moth 
(Orgyia  antiqua),  now  seen  so  commonly  in  the 
streets  of  London.  R.  McL. — W.  J.  L.  The  cater- 
pillar of  one  of  the  Hawk-moths,  Sphinx.  We 
do  not  know  which. 

CBiUiON  Rambler  :  6.  R.  H.  We  have  a  good  plant 
on  an  iron  arch,  and  do  not  find  the  iron  injurious. 

Cucumber:  /.  L.  The  insects  are  millepedes,  and 
very  iojurious.  You  could  trap  them  witc  slices 
of  Potato,  or  scatter  some  soot  on  the  soil.  A,  W.O. 
The  appearances  seem  to  indicate  eel-worms  at  the 
roots,  but  the  material  sent  is  insufficient.  The 
soil  is  very  deficient  in  manure.  M.  E.  Eel- 
worms  in  the  root.  They  abound  in  the  soil, 
which  should  be  baked  before  using.  Burn  the 
affected  plants. 

Culture  of  Odontoglossums  :  C.  W.  K.  Sphagnum 
on  Odontoglossums.  The  free  growth  of  the 
Sphagnum-moss  is  generally  regarded  as  an 
indication  that  the  house  and  treatment  are  suit- 
able. Up  to  a  certaiu  point  it  is  very  benefic'al  to 
the  plant,  but  when  it  becomes  so  deep  and  dense 
as  you  describe,  it  is  best  to  clip  it  back  to  the 
original  level,  Le. ,  whenever  it  begins  to  cover  the 
young  growths.  Small  though  the  crop  may  be,  it 
may  be  used  for  mixing  with  fre?h  potting  material. 
Sphagnum  from  some  localities  is  very  much  more 
inclined  to  grow  in  this  manuer  than  that  from 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Cyclamen  Coum  :  H.  F.  Your  roots  are  not 
diseased.  The  roots  are  storiDg  up  food  for  future 
use.  The  flowering  period  may  be  delayed,  but 
the  plants,  if  let  alone,  will  multiply.  Wait  in 
patience. 

"Double  Bunches"  op  Grapes:  A  Constant 
Reader.  The  judges  at  a  show  would  be  likely  to 
regard  such  bunches  as  deformed,  they  being  two 
shoulders  of  the  bunch,  with  the  tail-piece  missing. 
No  schedule  that  we  know  of  has  a  class  for  double 
bunches  of  Grapes. 

Gladiolus  :  C.  E.  and.  F.  W.  L.  It  is  G.  cardinalis, 
or  a  seedling  from  it.  We  are  afraid  the  yellow 
tpots  are  the  youug  state  of  some  fungus  too 
youug  to  be  determined  in  its  present  stage.  Send 
specimens  later  oa. 

Gooseberries  :  Ribes,  Blackburn.  You  should  send 
fruits  and  leafy  snoots  to  some  cultivator  in  a 
large  way  living  in  your  own  neighbourhood.  It  is 
not  easy  to  name  varieties  from  fruits  only. 

Grapes  :  Vitis.  The  berries  are  badly  shanked,  and 
there  are  some  appearauce  that  point  to  the  spot 
fungus,  Glseosporiutn  lacticolor  having  attacked 
them  Sbaukiug  is  due  to  many  causes.  It  may 
be  due  to  over-cropping  for  several  years,  which 
has  lowered  the  stamina  of  the  Vine  ;  to  excessive 
Bummer  pruning;  to  loss  of  roots  owing  to  a 
soured  state  of  the  border  brought  about  by  the 
stagnation  of  the  drainage,  or  the  lack  of  it.  In 
October  or  earlier  jou  should  examine  the  border, 
and  ascertain  its  condition,  and  that  of  the  roots. 
It  may  be  found  necessary  to  clear  out  the  old 
soil,  and  roplant  the  Vines,  or  plant  new  ones. 
When  you  have  examined  the  border,  send  us 
samples  of  the  soil  and  of  the  roots.  Cut  out  and 
burn  all  berries  that  have  the  "spot."  Shanked 
berries  must  also  be  removed,  being  uneatable. 

Insects  Destructive  to  Ixoras,  Crotons,  &c.  : 
/.  Walshaw.  The  specimens  sent  are  those  of  the 
American  cockroach,  Blatta  americana,  extremely 
common  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  warmer  parts 
of  America.  They  were  introduced  to  your  plant- 
housr  witli  Orchids,  &c,  from  those  countries. 
Being  at  first  no  larger  than  ants,  their  presence  is 
easily  overlooked.  They  may  be  scared  away  by 
strewing  powdered  borax  in  their  haunts  or 
trapped  in  bottles  sunk  in  the  ground,  or  ordinary 
beetle  traps,  or  killed  by  the  various  advertised 
baits. 

Leaves  of  tue  Lime  Blackened  :  W.  H.  M.  The 
leaves  have  been  attacked  by  aphis  and  red  spider, 
which  have  caused  exudation  of  the  sap,  and  a 
deposit  of  sooty  matter.  We  do  not  find  any 
living  fungus. 

Lily  Bulbs  Diseased  :  II.  K.  The  bulbs  are 
affected  with  the  Lily-fungus,  often  figured  and 
described  in  our  columns.  Bum  the  affected  bulbs, 
and  before  planting  others  next  season,  spray  them 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture.  The  disease  ia  very  in 
tractable. 


Names  op  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — A.  McMillan.  The  double- 
flowered  variety  of  RoBa  lucida,  called  Rose-button. 
— A.  P.  Poa  annua. — C.  A.  B,  1,  Rudbeckia  New- 
manni  of  gardens  j  2,  Harp&lium  rigidum  :  3, 
HemeroCttllis  fulva  ;  4,  Campanula  rapunculoides  ; 
5,  Statloe  latifolium  ;  6,  Saxifraga  bypnoides. — 
W.  Thomson.  1,  A  gra9s,  which  we  oannot  name 
from  the  specimen  ;  2,  Rhu?  cotinus  ;  3,  Cornus 
sibirka  variegata. — D.  L.  Specimen  quite  shrivelled 
and  discoloured.  It  is  probably  Olearia  Haasti. — 
X.  Y.  Z.  No.  4,  Cattleya  Eldorado,  light  variety. 
— F.  G.  S.,  Bishop  Auckland.  Dendrobium 
bicameratum,  a  curious  botanical  species, 
not  generally  prized  by  Orchid  growers.  — 
31.  S.  1,  Valeriana  officinalis ;  2,  Alstronieria 
pelegrina  ;  3,  a  shrivelled  specimen  of  Clematis  ; 
probably  a  garden  form,  or  a  cross  from  C.  coc- 
cinea.— .4  Ttcenty-'fivc  Years'  Subscriber.  Olearia 
Haaati. — Shirley.  1,  Acer  spioatum,  to  far  as  we 
can  tell  from  the  leaves  only  ;  2  and  3,  Acer 
eriocarpum — Sir  Charles  Wager's  Maple. — Scotlie, 
Leycesteria  formosa. — A.  L.  Orobauche  minor, 
introduced  with  the  soil.  The  plant  is  parasitic 
on  roots  of  a  variety  of  living  plants.  Common  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  couutry. — E.  J.  C.  Ascle- 
pias  syriaca. — H.  E.     Acanthus  spinosa. 

Pear  Leaves  :  0.  M.  The  leaves  are  attacked  by 
a  mite  of  extremely  small  dimensions.  We  fear 
there  is  no  cure,  but  next  season  you  might  try 
sprayiug  with  Petroleum  Emulsion.  The  publisher, 
deals  with  advertisements  and  financial  matters 
You  should  have  addressed  the  editor. 

Plum  :  Q.  R.  We  do  not  recognise  the  fruit,  aud 
imagine  it  to  be  a  local  variety.  It  is  similar  to 
the  Orleans,  but  is  rather  bigger,  less  sweet  and 
piquant  in  flavour  ;  but  being  early,  and  a  good 
cropper,  it  is  worth  looking  after  as  a  market  Plum. 

Poplar  Gall:  S.  W.  E.  A  gill  on  the  leaf-stUk  of 
a  Poplar  produced  by  a  gall  fly. 

Roseand  Laburnum  Leaves  Disfigured  :  Lexden. 
Most  likely  due  to  the  too  ardent  sun-heat  artiug 
on  leaves  probably  wet  with  dew,  rain,  or  water 
artificially  applied. 

Solanum  :  A .  C.  C.  We  find  nothing  the  matter  with 
your  plant.  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  dwarf  variety,  if 
so,  it  would  be  useful. 

Tomato  :  H.  The  spotting  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
Cladosporium.  Burn  the  affected  fruits,  and  spray 
the  plauts  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  or  with  liver-of- 
sulphur,  at  the  rate  of  ^  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
Avoid  sprayiug  the  ripening  fruits. 


Vines  :  C.  B.  Carefully  read  instructions  given  in 
this  column  on  "Shanking  of  Grapes,"  to  Villi. 
For  Grapes  to  be  unripe  and  green  at  this  date, 
although  started  in  March,  seems  to  show  that  tho 
amount  of  heat  applied  has  been  insufficient.  Few 
varieties  require  more  than  six  months  to  ripen  off 
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CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULATION 
of  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important  to  Advertisers.— The  PuMi  mtitfrn- 

lion  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the  "Gardeners 
Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  paper, 

MORE   THAN    DOUBLED, 
and  that  it  oontinues  to  increase  weekly. 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  amon 
Country  Qentlsuek,  and  all  Classes  of  Gaiu 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign    and   Colonial   Circulation,  and  that    U  it 
vreservcA  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 
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rpiIE  seat  of  the  Hod.  Mark  Eolle,  is  near 
-■-  Budleigh  Salterton,  South  Devon,  and 
has  for  many  years  been  famous  for  its  success 
in  matters  pertaining  to  horticulture.  Its 
arboretum  also  is  of  so  complete  a  character, 
that  to  the  student  in  these  pursuits  there  are 
opportunites  for  inspection  and  comparison 
such  as  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  private  estab- 
lishment in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  number 
of  genera  and  species  now  proved  to  be  suit- 
able to  the  soil,  climate,  and  surroundings  of 
this  district  is,  indeed,  large,  and  fresh  additions 
are  constantly  being  made.  The  success  that 
has  attended  these  ventures  in  days  gone  by  is 
a  good  guide  for  fresh  attempts  in  the  same 
direction,  and  so  in  every  part  of  this  extensive 
domain  plants  and  veritable  trees  are  flourishing 
that  to  the  new-comer,  as  he  gazes  upon  them 
for  the  first  time,  fills  him  with  surprise  and 
increasing  delight,  for  he  has  always  associated 
the  culture  of  these  rare  and  beautiful  forms 
with  protection,  such  as  glass  structures  afford, 
and  treatment  that  is  not  always  of  the  simple 
greenhouse. 

The  mansion  is  a  very  large  and  not  very 
handsome  brick  building,  a  good  portion  of 
which  is  hidden  by  the  glass  erections  placed 
on  either  side.  Standing  on  high  ground,  with 
a  broad  open  lawn  in  front,  the  house  has  a 
most  imposing  appearance.  Grand  views  can 
be  obtained  of  the  English  Channel,  which  is 
here  about  three  miles  away.  Budleigh  Sal- 
terton is  the  most  important  township  in  the 
district,  and  is  a  most  charming  spot,  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  valley  facing  the  sea  towards  the 
south-east;  it  is  much  sheltered,  and  hasa  warm 
and  genial  climate.  A  pleasant  terrace-walk  faces 
the  sea,  whilst  the  pebbly  beach  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  any  part  of  the  south  coast ; 
the  West  Down  BeacoD,  rising  some  200  feet 
above  the  sea-level  is  a  bold  and  prominent 
feature  in  the  place,  on  which  beacon-fires  in 
recent  and  earlier  times  have  announced  to 
watchers  at  Haldon  and  other  hills  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  the  joys  of  jubilee 
or  of  coronation,  and  in  earlier  days  messages 
of  importance  from  the  sea. 

Immediately  on  entering  the  Bicton  gardens, 
the  first  thing  to  attract  attention  is  the 
unrivalled  avenue  of  Araucaria  imbricata. 
Originally  planted  about  the  year  1843,  there 
must  have  been  a  bold  confidence  on  the  part 
of  master  and  man  to  believe  these  compara- 
tively new  and  rare  subjects  would  withstand 
the  climate.  They  were  certainly  justified  in 
their  venture ;  and  ever  since  the  novelty, 
distinctness,  and  beauty  of  this  drive  in  an 
otherwise  purely  English  landscape,  have  been 
expatiated  upon  with  intense  pleasure. 

The  avenue  is  500  yards  long,  the  number  of 
trees  on  each  side  twenty-five,  the  space  between 
each  tree  50  feet,  whilst  across  the  drive  and 
grass-space  the  distance  is  58*feet  from  tree  to 


tree.  A  few  of  the  trees  havo  lost  some  of  their 
lower  branches,  but  many  are  grand  specimens. 
I  enclose  a  photo  of  one  of  the  tallest  (fig.  40, 
p.  154),  which  has  attainod  a  height  of  55  feet, 
with  branches  right  down  to  tho  ground.  The 
average  height  of  the  whole  of  tho  specimens  is 
50  feet.  Many  of  them  have  stems  of  consider- 
able size.  One  recently  measured  at  a  foot 
from  the  ground,  had  a  girth  of  just  12  feet. 

Passing  through  this  avenue,  and  turning  to 
the  left,  we  enter  the  gardens,  and  close  by  is 
the  house  of  Mr.  J.  Mayno,  the  courteous  and 
intelligent  gardener.  As  befits  a  garden  of  so 
worthy  a  proprietor,  I  must  acknowledge,  and 
do  so  most  heartily,  that  1  found  oveiything  in 
the  gardens,  ploasure-grounds,  glasshouses,  and 
arboretum,  in  a  condition  that  would  give 
satisfaction  to  the  most  exacting. 

My  rambles  occupied  some  hours,  the  distance 
traversed  being  by  no  means  slight.  Passing  with  Mr. 
Mayne  into  the  glass  structures,  the  first  we  entered 
were  the  Melon-houses  :  here  the  fourth  crop  were 
well  ripeniDg,  the  fruit  beiDg  of  good  size,  and  beau- 
tifully netted.  The  sorts  mostly  grown  ere  Sutton's 
Scarlet,  wbich  is  exceptionally  tine  ;  Masterpiece,  and 
Triumph.  Each  division  as  it  finishes  its  fruit  is 
cleaned,  and  fresh  soil  and  plants  are  again  at  work, 
without  any  loss  of  time.  In  the  portion  lately  occu- 
pied by  Cucumbers  were  large  numbers  of  Calanthe 
Veitchi ;  several  pseudo -bulbs  are  grown  in  5  and 
6-iiich  pots;  at  present  they  are  full  of  healthy 
growths,  which  will  shortly  be  followed  by  stout 
pEeudo- bulbs  producing  spikes  3  to  4  feet  long. 
These  Mr.  Mayne  always  manages  well,  and  finds 
their  flowers  very  useful  in  tie  winter.  The 
flowers  of  Calanthes,  as  I  knew,  suffer  much  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  cities  and  manufac- 
turing centres,  fog  and  smoke  together  causing 
the  blooms  quickly  to  fade,  aDd  bring  disappoint- 
ment, so  that  many  do1  not  grow  them  as  freely  as 
used  to  be  the  case  ;  but  in  Devonshire,  as  I  have 
proved  at  Bystock,  and  here  at  Bicton,  and  in  many 
other  gardens,  the  flowers  of  C.  Veitchi,  when  the 
best  varieties  are  grown,  are  of  an  intense  colour 
and  unusual  size,  and  retain  their  freshness  right  into 
February  and  March,  it  being  no  unusual  tbiDg  fi  r 
C  vestita,  Veitchi,  nivalis,  &c,  to  be  in  bloom  for  a 
matter  of  three  and  four  months.  The  later  intro- 
ductions; such  as  Requiem,  Williamsii,  and  a  number 
of  others,  are  naturally  later  in  blooming;  and  when 
these  can  be  obtained  so  as  to  be  grown  in  quantity, 
I  venture  to  say  that  displays  will  be  made  down  here 
of  which  Calanthe  growers  have  little  conception. 
Anyhow,  C.  vestita  oculata  gigantea  ought  to  be 
obtained,  and  if  treated  well,  so  that  its  leaves  were 
long  retained  on  the  bulbs,  it  would  flower  with  a 
freedom  atd  vigour  right  ir.to  the  spring. 

Passing  into  the  vineries,  the  first  house,  one  with 
an  inside  t order,  had  borne  a  good  crop,  a  few 
bunches  remaining  giving  evidence  of  this.  Next  a 
house  of  Muscats,  the  canes  planted  five  years 
ago,  were  carrying  a  grand  li  t  of  fruit.  Lady 
Downe's  and  Alicantes  in  another  house  were 
equally  good.  Presently  we  came  to  other  vineries, 
and  resrecting  one  tome  interesting  particulars  were 
given  us.  This  had  been  a  Peach-house,  and  as 
such  the  trees  had  done  well  ;  tut  a  vinery  in  the 
kitchen  garden  full  of  Lady  Downe's  and  Alicante 
though  bearing  well,  could  not,  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  fire-heat,  retain  its  fruit  longafter  ripening, 
damp  and  cold  caused  so  many  terries  to  rot,  that 
more  than  half  were  us-eless.  It  then  occuired  to 
Mr.  Mayne  to  exchange  the  occupants,  which  accord- 
ingly was  done  five  years  ago.  At  the  time  of  this 
operation  the  Vines  were  ten  years  old,  and  the 
Peach-trees  several  years  older,  but  the  removal  had 
eo  little  effect  on  each,  that  the  next  year  a  few  fruits 
were  carried  by  each  Vine  snd  Peach  ;  and  since 
that  time  they  have  done  well,  and  borne  good  crops. 
The  bunches  generally  hang  till  about  the  New  Year, 
when  all  are  cut,  and  preserved  in  the  fruit-room  in 
bottles,  where  they  keep  in  good  condition  till  May, 
and  even  June,  in  fact  until  the  first  crop  ripens. 
The  bunches  on  these  canes  just  now  are  superb. 


The  old  Pine-pits  now  camo  under  notice  ;  here  in 
days  gone  by  fruit  in  quantity  and  fine  in  size  was 
grown.  In  fact,  we  have  heard  of  some  fruiting  plant , 
being  Btood  outside  and  the  fruit  ripened  in  the 
open.  Well,  with  sunshine  as  it  was  when  I  took 
my  notes,  and  a  warmth  of  90°  in  the  shade  the  day 
before  (July  17),  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  the  pro- 
bability of  such  finishing  pmccss  beiDg  cairiid  on. 
At  tho  present  time  many  of  the  Pines  are  carryirg 
good  fruit.  Smooth  Cayenne  being  the  variety  chiefly 
grown.  A  number  of  others  are  coining  on  in  various 
stages  ;  all  being  grown  in  and  plunged  iu  tree  leaves, 
with  jii6t  a  little  litter  and  tan  added  to  these. 

In  a  portion  of  this  pit  a  number  of  young  Crotoi .  s 
and  Dracaenas  were  growing  well  up  to  tho  glass, 
the  pots  also  plunged  in  tree  leaves  ;  good  growth 
and  colour  can  be  obtained  here,  better  than  iu  the 
Btove  proper,  in  consequence  of  the  density  of  the 
climbers  on  the  roof  of  the  latter. 

In  this  house  were  plants  of  Dendrubium  Pha- 
laenopsis,  D.  chrysanthum,  just  opening  its  golden 
flowers;  Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  Peristeria  ela'a, 
showing  flower ;  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  Ccelogyne 
cristata,  Nepenthes  in  baskets,  &c.  ;  beside  the  usual 
class  of  plants  met  with  in  a  house  of  this  description. 
A  large  Medinilla  magnifica  ought  not  to  he  over- 
looked, nor  agrand  mass  of  Rondeletia  speciosa  major, 
fastened  to  wires  on  the  roof. 

In  the  frames  near  by,  I  noticed  a  quantity  of  the 
double-flowered  white  Primula,  just  ready  for  pot 
ting  into  4S's,  in  which  bi'zo  of  pot  they  will  flower 
during  the  winter.  The  cuttings  were  taken  in  May 
and  rooted,  theu  stood  iu  the  frames,  and  well  they 
now  look  ;  which  may  be  said  of  the  Poinsettias.  In 
pits  adjoining,  some  Cyclamens  Butteifly  anel  Vulcan 
(Sutton's)  were  robust,  and  full  of  healthy  foliage. 
These  were  raised  from  seeds  sown  last  August,  anel 
having  been  kept  growing,  they  will  by  November 
have  formed  dense  masses.  Fine  rows  outside  came 
into  view  of  the  blue  and  white  Campanula  pyramid- 
alis  (Wythes'  strain)  ;  these  are  ju6t  ready  for  use 
indoors.  Salvias,  splendens,  Betbeli,  and  Pitcheri, 
are  also  in  quantity,  with  a  number  of  the  scarlet 
S.  rutilaDS,  for  spring-flowering  ;  Libonias,  Eupa- 
toriums,  &c ,  and  a  large  number  of  up-to-date 
Chrysanthemums  grown  for  furnishing  large  flowers, 
were  looking  well.  Montbretias  in  pots  are  found  to 
be  very  serviceable,  and  a  quantity  of  them  are  grown. 

In  a  border  close  by  were  quantities  of  Carnations 
full  of  flower,  among  them  being  the  old  Clove,  Mrs. 
Reynolds  Hole,  Kaby  Castle,  Burn's  Pink,  and 
numerous  others,  named  and  unnamed. 

The  Camellia-house  is  just  100  feet  long — not  a 
modern  erection.  A  bed  runs  right  through  the 
centre,  in  which  are  trees  of  many  years'  growth  ; 
others  are  growing  in  a  narrow  border  at  the  back, 
and  fastened  to  wires  on  the  wall,  whilst  some  are 
planted  ou  the  front,  and  trained  up  the  front  rafters 
and  across  the  roof.  So  that  the  house  is  a  perfect 
archway  of  shining  leaves,  with  large  bushes  under- 
neath at  all  seasons,  and  it  is  in  the  winter  and  spring 
a  mass  of  white,  scarlet,  and  striped  flowers.  -At 
times,  a  large  plant  is  cut  down  in  order  to  induce 
bottom  growth,  and  to  give  air  and  light  to 
others,  for  the  specimens  having  grown  so  freely, 
parts  of  the  house  are  bke  a  thicket.  The  show-house 
has  on  the  roof  large  Heliotropes,  Nipheto3  Rose, 
anel  Clianthus  puniceus  ;  the  stages  being  gay  with 
zonal  Pelargoniums  Ballet  Girl,  and  Rose  of  Castillo 
Fuchsias,  Salvia  patens,  Celsia  cretica,  Coleus,  Tra- 
chelium  cceruleum,  Cannas,  and  Hydrangeas  ;  whilst 
over  all  were  large  plants  full  of  flower,  of  Humea 
elegans.  Here,  amongst  a  few  Odontoglossums,  wero 
several  Masdtvallia  Harryana,  flowering  most  freely. 

Before  entering  the  Palm-house  wepasstd  a  wall  ou 
which  the  yellow  Banksian  Rose  has  been  established 
for  years,  and  every  spring  produces  a  most  abundant 
lot  of  flowers.  Adjoining  this  is  a  large  plant  of 
Magnoliafuscata,  then  blooming,  itBdeliciously  scented 
flowers  betraying  its  presence. 

The  Palm-house  is  a  large  structure  of  glass  aud 
iron,  in  which  were  large  Palms,  Aroids,  and  Musas  : 
Phrlodendron  pinnatifidum  being  a  very  fine  plant 
Here  were  two  Areca  Baueri  30  feet  high,  Dracaena 
latifolia  very  strong  :  a  fine  Caryota  25  feet  high ;  and 
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masses  of  Alpinia  uutans  now  in  flower.  The  back  wall 
was  covered  with  Citrons,  Guavas,  Hibiscus,  single  and 
double-flowering  varieties ;  as  well  as  the  large  flower- 
ing H.  Lamberti.  On  the  narrow  front  border  were 
numerous  Streptocarpus,  and  Begonias  of  the  fiDe  foli- 
age section.  On  the  roof  were  plants  of  Passiflora 
racemosa,  with  numerous  scarlet  flowers  and  purple 
threads  ;  and  close  by  P.  Loudoni  also,  with  scarlet 
flowers,  just  a  shade  lighter,  the  threads  in  this 
variety  being  a  clear  white.  Leaving  this  house,  we 
pass  large  bushes  of  Aloysia  citriodora,  Chimonauthus 
fragrans,  bearing  many  seed-podB  ;  Cassia  grandiflora, 
Lonicera  semperflorens,  and  Trachclospermum  jas- 
minoides,  full  of  its  pure  while  flowers.  W.  Sioan, 
FxmoiUh. 

(To  be  continued.') 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


VERONICA  DIEFFENBACHII.* 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Kaimes 
Lodge,  Murrayfield,  for  a  specimen  of  this  very  rare 
Veronica.  It  is  a  hardy  shrub,  about  2  feet  high, 
with  thick,  leathery,  oblong-acute  leaves  (fig.  41). 
The  flowers  are  in  axillary  spikes,  and  of  a  lilac 
clour.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Chatham  Islands. 


Orchid  Noteis  and  Gleanings. 


broad  gre  en  leaves,  in  some  cases,  having  a  resemblance 
to  those  of  C.  Rothschildianum. 

In  the  next  division  the  front  stage  is  filled  with 
plants  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  an  importation  of 
thisyear;  but  with  pseudo-bulbs  already  plump  and 
furnished  with  stiff,  broad  foliage,  and  in  some  few 
instances  flower-spikes  were  remarked  with  sufficient 
flowers  upon  them  to  show  that  the  varieties  were 
worth  retaining. 

A  noteworthy  feature  in  the  culture  of  the  Odon- 
toglossum here  is,  that  crocks  in  the  pots  are  dis- 
pensed with,  and  good  drainage  is  secured  by  placing  the 
rhizomes  of  bracken  and  rougher  parts  of  the  peat  used 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  pots.  The  plants  so  potted  are 
light,  and  the  method  is  said  to  be  in  every  way  pre- 
ferable to  the  old  method.  At  the  end  of  the  house, 
and  on  the  highest  part  of  the  back  staging,  is  a  fine 
collection  of  species  which  Mr.  Howes  finds  to 
grow  well  together,  viz.,  Odontoglossum  Edwardi,  0. 
ramosissitnum,  Oncidium  zebrinum,  0.  macranthum, 
0.  serratum,  and  others  of  that  class,  which  grow  to 


ORCHIDS  AT  DULCOTE,  TUNBRIDQE  WELLS. 

Giikat  has  been  the  improvement  in  this  beautiful 
property,  some  five  acrf  sin  ex'ent,  and  most  pleasantly 
Rituated  on  Broadwater  Down,  during  the  few  years 
it  has  Veen  in  the  lnnds  cf  Walur  Cobb,  Esq.  The 
owner  is  a  man  of  great  energy,  and  with  the  necessary 
amount  of  capital  at  his  command  he  has  carried  out 
improvements  about  the  place  in  the  best  manner. 
In  the  massive  dwelling-house  everything  that  the 
sanitary-engineer  and  decorator  could  suggest  as 
likely  to  beautify  and  improve  the  healthiness  of  the 
building  has  been  done,  and  in  tho  gardens  aud 
pleasure-grounds  neatness  and  order  everywhere 
prevail. 

The  old  plant-houses,  excellently  well  built,  but 
ia  most  instances  too  lofty  to  accommodate  the  fine 
general  collection  of  Orchids  which  was  removed 
from  the  old  establishment  at  Sydenham,  have  been 
utilised  for  the  stronger  and  larger-growing  species, 
and  for   suspending  plants  near  to  the  roof. 

For  the  Cattleyas  of  the  smaller-growing  rare  species, 
and  for  the  cool-house  Orchids,  new  houses  with 
all  the  accessories  of  extensive  rain-water  tanks  and 
the  best  appliances  for  heating,  shading,  and  ventila- 
tion have  been  arranged,  and  in  these  houses  the 
plants  are  growing  luxuriantly.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  in  the  Odontoglossum-houses,  where  plants 
of  several  years'  growth  show  increased  size  in  their 
pseudo-bulbs  and  flower-spikes.  In  the  first  division 
of  the  chief  lean-to  cool-house,  with  some  good 
examples  of  the  Pacho  form  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  in  bloom,  were  several  excellent  types  ;  also 
0.  Pescatorei,  0.  cirrhosum,  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
majus,  which  grows  at  this  place  to  a  remarkable 
size,  with  very  large  and  healthy  foliage,  the  batch 
still  in  bloom  having  been  flowering  for  the  past  three 
months  ;  the  pretty-looking  Ornithidium  Sophronite  ; 
the  siugular-looking  Zygopetalum  stapelioides ;  va- 
rieties of  Masdevallia  Chimsera,  M.bella,  and  other 
Masdevallias  ;  a  number  of  the  somewhat  rare 
Lycaete  leucantha,  carrying  a  large  number  of 
flowers,  the  sepals  of  which  are  of  an  emerald-green 
tint,  and  the  petals  pure  white;  the  ivory-white 
Lycaste  Cobbiana,  Cochlioda  Noezliana,  C.  vulcanica, 
aud  Sophronitis  grandifiora.  In  this  house  varieties 
of  Cypripedium  insigne,  viz.,  Wallace!,  violaceo- 
punctvtum,  and  Chantini  grow  very  strongly,  their 

*  Veronica  Difjfenoachii,  Bentham,  in  V.  C.  Prod.,  8,  and 
in  Hook.  Ft.  N.  Zeoland(1SZ3  to  U55).— Fruticosaglaberrima  ; 
foliis  lincari  oblongis  subobtusis,  basi  param  angustatis  ani- 
plexicaulibua ;  raceniis  axillaribus  folio  Iongioribus  glabria ; 
fiepalia  lauceolatis  acntis,  rorolh>-  t  ulm  brevioribua  ;  capsula 
ovoidea  sub-acuta,  palyce  Bub-triplq  longiore,  Chatham 
Islands 
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very  large  proportions,  and  most  of  them  flower  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  roof  being  partially 
covered  with  their  flower-spikes.  In  the  same  house 
the  specimens  of  Cattleya  citrina,  Oucidium  Forbesii, 
O.  Marshalliauum,  and  0.  crispum,  are  growing 
grandly — one  large  specimen  of  0.  crispum  grandi- 
florum  having  seven  leading  growths.  From  end  to 
end  of  the  houses,  along  the  front,  a  rain-water  tank 
is  fixed,  and  beneath  the  back  staging  varieties  of 
Begonia  rex  are  planted,  which  grow  to  a  very  large 
size,  and  possess  very  handsome  foliage. 

In  the  smaller  Cattleya-house  are  grown  rare  varie- 
ties of  the  showy  Cattleyas,  and  suspended  over-head 
a  nice  batch  of  Cattleya  aurea  with  a  few  good  C.  x 
Hardyana,  and  one  of  a  grand  variety  of  C.  x  H. 
Massaiana  ;  also  a  small  batch  of  Lselio-Cattleya  x 
Hippolyta,  of  which  the  one  certificated  as  L.-C.  x  H. 
Dulcote  variety  is  by  far  the  best.  The  small  house 
situated  at  the  end  contains  some  good  Lalia  pur- 
purata  in  sheath,  and  of  L.  crispa  superba,  and  a  few 
others  in  flowor ;  also  a  batch  of  plants  of  the  blue- 
flowered  Dondiobium Victoria  Regina,  some  of  which 
had  expanded  flowers. 


Taking  the  remaining  Orchid-houses  in  succession, 
we  noted  in  the  first  a  capital  lot  of  plants  of 
deciduus  Dendrobiums  finishing  up  their  growth, 
and  'with  these  a  few  sturdy  ones  of  tho  rare 
Oncidium  bifolium.  To  this  succeeded  a  tall  span- 
roofed  house  containing  a  fine  lot  of  Vanda  Sand'  nana 
suspended  from  the  roof, anel  growing  splendidly,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  in  winter  the  temperature 
is  often  as  low  as  50°  to  55°  Fahr.  Here,  also,  ore 
some  plants  of  Ccciogyne  Dayana,  with  immense 
growths,  and  a  number  of  plants  of  different  species 
of  Pbalsenopsis.  The  next  house,  which  is  of  similar 
construction  to  the  last  contained  Vanda  suavis  and 
V.  tricolor,  with  some  Cymbidiums,  including  C. 
Traceyanum,  on  the  centre  stage;  and  on  a  shelf  a 
good  collection  of  Miltonias,  aud  a  very  vigorous  plant 
of  Pescatorei  cerina,  which  recently  bore  fourteen 
flowers  ;  also  a  fine  batch  of  Epidendrum  Wallisii,  and 
in  flower  some  good  examples  of  Sobralia  xantholeuca, 
S.  leucoxantha,  S.  macrantha,  Epidendrum  O'Brien- 
anum,  and  some  superb  forms  of  Oncidium  Krameri. 
On  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  next  house  were  some 
fine  masses  of  Cypripedium  niveum,  C.bellatulum, 
and  others  of  that  section,  anel  suspended  overhead 
were  Ccciogyne  cristata  maxima,  C.  c.  alba,  and  other 
varieties  ;  while  in  a  Bhady  corner  stood  a  fine 
specimen  of  Phains  tuberculosus  with  a  dozen  leading 
growths,  which  has  had  to  be  shifted  from  house  to 
house  several  times  before  the  present  very  suitable 
spot  waB  found.  The  Cypripedium-house  contains  the 
best  species  and  varieties,  and  "weeds"  are  rigidly 
excluded.  On  one  side  we  noted  a  quantity  of  the 
pure  yellow  C.  insigne,  principally  C.  i.  Sander  a:,  one  of 
the  specimens  of  which  bears  fourteen  leading  growt'i* ; 
and  with  these  were  C.  x  Cbapmani,  C.  x  Gertrude, 
C.  x  Cha*.  Rickman,  C.  x  Lejsenianum,  C.  x  Anna 
Louise,  and  most  of  the  best  C.  bellatulum  hybrids. 
Of  his  own  crosses,  C.  x  J.  Howes,  a  fine  hybrid  of 
C.  Sallieri,  Mr.  Cobb  thinks  the  best  of  its  cl«6b  ; 
and  his  two  newest  acquisitions,  C.  x  I'Ansoni  and 
C.  x  Mrs.  Reginald  Young,  both  of  which  have 
secured  First-class  Certificates,  are  among  those  that 
he  most  cherishes.  Many  of  the  plants  are  now  in 
bloom,  and  the  house  at  this  season  is  very  showy. 
G.  Parishi,  a  plant  which  formerly  had  thirteeu 
flower-spikes,  is  still  in  bloom,  is  are  some  plants  of 
C.  Curtis'i,  C.  Stonei,  &c. 

Passing  an  iotere-ting  array  of  Beedlings,  we  came 
to  a  range  of  intermediate-houses,  which  hold  a  good 
show  of  Lselia  anceps,  of  which  there  are  several  true 
L.  Amesianas  ;  some  well-bloomed  plants  of  Zygopeta- 
lum maxillari,  Oncidium  curtum,  Brassia  Lawrenceana 
longissima,  L;elia  superbiens,  Epidendrum  Capait- 
ianum  and  other  Epidendri  ;  Cattleya  Loddigesii 
and  other  Cattleyas,  &c.  Other  Orchids  grown  in 
quantity,  and  in  fine  order,  were  Dendrobium 
Jamesianum,  Miltonia  Roezli,  M.  vexillaria,  and 
various  species  of  Anguloa. 

In  the  other  plant-houses  were  many  showy  plants, 
well  grown  ;  in  the  open  ground  a  grand  lot  of 
Chrysanthemums,  many  beds  of  Carnations,  and 
other  flowers,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn  some 
splendid  Conifers,  from  30  to  50  feet  in  height.  J.  O'B. 


THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRAC- 
TICE   OF    PKUNINd. 

(Concluded  from  p.  134.) 
As  regards  the  detailed  pruning  of  a  tree,  this 
must  be  taken  in  hand  at  two  periods  of  the  year, 
viz.,  in  the  winter  and  the  summer.  In  the  former 
season  the  most  important  part  of  tho  oj  eration  must 
be  performed,  viz.,  that  dealing  with  the  older  wood, 
with  the  training  of  the  parts  of  the  tree,  and  the  more 
careful  and  accurate  preparation  for  fruit-formation  ; 
for  more  can  naturally  be  done  during  tho  dormant 
condition  of  the  tree,  when  the  sap  is  at  rest,  than 
during  the  summer,  when  life  is  active.  In  the 
summer  it  is  more  a  question  of  general  thinniug-out, 
or  suppression  of  the  redundant  green  twigs,  which 
have  sprung  up  everywhere  on  the  tree,  as  a  result  of 
the  vigorous  summer  activity  of  the  latter,  which, 
throwing  off  tho  restraint  of  cultivation,  tends  t;g 
revert  to  its  original  ancestral  condition. 
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The  following  observations  are  concerned  only  with 
general  principles,  and  will  not  usually,  therefore, 
distinguish  between  winter  and  summer-pruning, 
the  main  features  of  each  of  which  have  respectively 
been  Btated  above. 

There  are  various  of  the  more  detailel  processes 
in  pruning  which  require  really  more  knowledge,  care, 
and  tact  than  the  untrained  practitioner  would  at 
first  imagine.  For  instance,  in  pruniug-back  a  main 
lateral  branch,  this  should  always  be  effectsd  close 
above  a  lower  eye  or  bud,  for  the  outgrowth  from 


from  the  latter  will  not  only  be  considerably  diverted 
from  its  right  direction  of  growth  as  an  even  con 
tinuation  of  the  mother-branch,  but,  as  a  result  of 
this,  will  not  draw  the  sap  in  such  full  and  sufficient 
quantity  to  the  fruit  developing  all  along  the  whole 
branch.  For  it  is  obvious  that  along  a  straight  or 
eveuly-curved  branch  the  sap  will  be  more  even  in 
flow  and  more  unchecked  in  quantity. 

I  have  stated  above  that  in  the  case  of  our  hardy 
fruit-trees  trained  to  walls  or  espaliers,  it  isdangn'ous 
to  shorten  the  lateral  branches,  as  this  induces  the 


with  the  finger  and  thumb  at  a  point  near  the  base 
so  as  to  leave  them  still  attached  and  hanging  from 
the  injured  portion.  In  this  way  tbey  for  a  time 
draw  a  portion  of  the  sap,  which  prevents  the  buds 
below  from  bursting  forth,  and  yet  does  not  detract 
to  any  appreciable  extent  from  the  supply  of  sap  to 
the  fruit  spurs  on  the  mother-branch.  These  hanging 
twigs  at  length  gradually  wither  up,  when  they  can 
be  easily  pulled  off.  If,  however,  the  nipping  of 
these  green  twigs  takes  place  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer,  say  at  the  end  of  July  or  August,  the  likeli- 
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the  latter,  which  is  to  form  the  continuation  of  the 
branch,  will  not  tend  so  much  to  spoil  the  general 
curvature  of  the  branch  as  would  an  outgrowth  from 
an  upper  eye,  for  the  cut  surface  immediately  above 
its  origin  would  be  more  quickly  covered,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  tissues  increase  in  thickness  more 
rapidly  on  the  upper  than  on  the  lower  surface  of  a 
shoot,  and  thus  the  even  continuity  of  the  new  out- 
growth with  the  branch  would  be  the  sooner  estab- 
lished. Moreover,  the  reason  why  it  is  always,  in 
the  case,  at  least,  of  these  main  branches,  advisable 
to  prune  to  an  eye,  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  a  dead 
stump  of  wood  be  left  beyond  an  eye,  the  outgrowth 


production  of  too  many  woody  twigs  J  this  rule 
applies  in  a  general  way  to  all  trees,  but  is  less  to  be 
regarded  in  the  case  of  pyramids,  standards,  &c,  as 
attention  has  in  these  latter  to  be  paid  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  proper  form,  when  some  shortening  of 
the  lateral  branches  is  inevitable  ;  but  this  shortening 
partakes  usually  only  of  a  slight  character.  But 
where  shoots  which  are  nipp;d  or  cut  off  low  down, 
as  in  the  vigorous  green  tertiary  shoots  formed  in 
summer,  are  liable  to  break  out  again  very  shortly, 
and  perhaps  with  as  great  vigour  as  before,  it  is  advis- 
able, though  involving  a  little  more  time  and  labour, 
not  to  remove  the  shoots  at  all,  but  to  twist  them 


hood  of  their  again  shooting  out  will  not  be  so  greilt 
(except  in  a  wet  season),  for  the  activity  of  the  sap's 
movement  and  the  general  vigour  of  the  tree  have 
passed  their  maximum,  and  a  gradual  decline  of  the 
life-energy  Ins  set  in.  Yet  it  is  probably  the  better 
plan  to  undertake  the  summer  pruning  and  training 
early  on  in  the  season,  say  in  May  or  June,  for  tho 
superabundance  of  green  twigs  being  removed  and 
the  branches  trained  as  far  as  possible  into  their 
proper  positions,  the  sun,  air,  and  riin-showers  will 
have  freer  access  to  the  tree  all  through  the  summer, 
which  will  be  a  most  important  factor  in  the  forma- 
tion of  good  fruit  the  same  year,  and  in  the  ripening 
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of   wood  for   the  production   of  fruit    the   ensuing 
season. 

As  it  is  a  fact  that  no  two  branches  of  a  tree  are 
alike  in  character,  but  that  some  are  more  vigorous 
in  growth  or  more  fertile  than  others,  it  follows  that 
each  branch  muBt  receive  its  own  peculiar  treatment, 
and  that  the  same  treatment  must  not  be  applied  to 
all  alike,  as  if  the  tree  were  a  mere  machine,  for  in  a 
tree,  as  in  everything  else,  true  unity  is  always  con- 
stituted by  variety  in  its  separate  parts.  If  a  branch 
is  too  rank  as  compared  with  the  others  about  it,  that 
is  to  say,  if  it  tends  to  produce  too  much  wood  at  the 
expense  of  fruit-spurs,  its  vigour  must  be  diminished. 
This  may  be  dene  either  by  leaving  it  entirely 
unshortened,  eo  that  the  sap  at  length  exhausts  its 
exuberance  in  the  natural  manner  throughout  the 
leogth  of  the  branch,  with  the  result  that  the  sur- 
rounding branches  again  equal  it  in  strength,  or  the 
effective  measure  may  be  adopted  of  bending  the  too 
vigorous  branch  out  of  the  perpendicular  or  obliquely- 
ascending  plane  into  the  horizontal,  or,  in  the  caBe  of 
many  wsll  or  espalier  trees,  out  of  the  horizontal  into 
an  obliquely-descending  position,  so  as  to  induce  the 
shoot  to  grow  towards  the  ground.  The  more  hori- 
zontally-inclined or  decumbent  is  the  direction  of 
growth  of  a  shoot  or  branch,  the  less  vigorous  will 
inevitably  be  its  growth.  In  a  horizontally-growing 
branch,  for  instance,  the  leafy  twigs,  instead  of  being 
more  or  less  radially  disposed  around  a  branch  as  in 
an  upward -growing  shoot,  will  appear  on  the  upper 
side  only,  where  the  fullest  amount  of  light  is  to  be 
obtained,  and  consequently  the  sap  will  be  drawn 
principally  to  the  upper  side  of  the  branch,  resulting 
in  a  lop-sided  development  of  the  latter  (a  transverse 
section  of  the  branch  showing  its  upper  side  to  possess 
a  much  thicker  layer  of  wood  than  the  lower)  ;  this 
uneven  distribution  of  the  sap  and  consequent  one- 
sided development  of  the  branch  must  result  in  a 
retardation  of  the  growth  in  length  of  the  branch  and 
of  its  general  vigour.  The  natural  course  of  the  sap 
is  upward,  and  when  this  course  is  in  any  way  dis- 
turbed or  thwarted,  weakness  of  the  organ  concerned 
must  ensue.  Hence,  wall  and  espalier-trees  with 
horizontally-trained  boughs  will  be  less  vigorous  in 
vegetative  growth,  and  therefore  adapted  to  produce 
finer  fruit,  than  pyramids  and  other  forms  with 
ascending  boughs,  and,  to  take  an  illustration  from 
our  forest  trees,  the  "  weeping"  varieties  will  always 
be  found  to  be  less  vigorous  than  the  type  form.  So 
that  in  Nature  there  are  very  few  instances  of  plants 
with  perfectly  horizontal  or  "weeping"  vegetative 
branches,  for  this  is  an  unnatural  and,  as  I  have 
shown,  a  mode  of  growth  unfavourable  to  the  attain- 
ment of  true  vigour  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  proper 
life-functions. 

Another  method  of  reducing  the  rankness  and 
strength  of  a  branch  is  that  of  making  in  the  lower 
part  thereof  a  deep  transverse  incision  reaching  as 
far  as  the  inner  and  older  layers  of  the  wood  ;  in 
this  way  a  considerable  portion  of  the  area  of  the 
pathway  of  the  sap  being  interrupted  (this  pathway 
lying  chiefly  in  the  youDger  layers  of  wood),  the 
nutrition  and,  consequently,  the  vigour  of  the  branch 
will  be  very  much  lessened  ;  but  the  incision  being 
only  on  one  side  of  the  branch  the  sap  will  continue 
to  flow,  though  in  diminished  quantity,  through  the 
branch,  and  after  a  time  the  wound  will  heal. 

If,  in  an  unfruitful  branch,  it  is  desired  to  induce 
the  formation  of  fruit-spurs  from  dormant  eyes, 
this  may  frequently  be  done  by  making  an  incision 
in  the  ttem  immediately  below  the  eye,  reaching  aB 
far  as  the  wood  but  not  penetrating  the  latter,  or  by 
entirely  removing  a  circular  area  of  the  cortex  all 
round  the  branch  at  that  point  ;  this  practice  is 
r  t  nded  on  the  well-known  fact  that  the  elaborated  sap 
containing  the  organic  food  substances,  such  as  the 
sugars  and  proteids,  assumes  a  descending  course 
ttiiuugh  the  cortical  and  bast-tissues  of  the  plant  ; 
these  tissues,  therefore,  being  removed  below  the 
eye  which  it  is  wished  to  force  into  a  fruit-bearing 
twig,  the  substances  above-mentioned  accumulate 
here  in  great  quantity,  and  cause  the  sprouting  of  the 
eye. 

The  same  practice  may  be  applied  when  it  is  wished 
to  increase  the  size  or  improve  the  flavour  of  fruit 


already  in  process  of  development,  the  incision  being 
made  below  the  fruit-spur  on  the  mother-branch.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  in  these  instances  the  ascending 
Eap  is  quite  unaffected  in  its  course,  the  wood  being 
left  quite  undisturbed. 

Conversely,  to  those  branches  of  the  tree  which  are 
lacking  in  the  necessary  vigour,  the  process  of 
shortening  mast  be  applied,  as  also  the  nipping  off  of 
the  fruit-forming  buds,  and  in  this  way  the  produc- 
tion of  more  woody  growth  will  be  induced,  and  a 
spur  to  greater  vegetative  vigour  be  given.  Here 
again,  the  method  may  be  applied  of  makiog  a  deep 
incision  into  the  younger  wood  on  one  side  of  the 
ii  ain  stem  of  the  tree,  just  above  the  insertion  of  the 
branch  which  it  is  desired  to  strengthen  ;  by  so  doing 
a  portion  of  the  ascending  sap  will  be  interrupted  at 
that  point  and  diverted  into  the  branch,  increasing 
thereby  its  nutrition  and  vigour. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  all  vertically-growing 
stems  for  the  upper  appendages,  aB  branches  or 
flowers,  to  develop  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  ones  ; 
this  may  be,  in  some  measure,  overcome  by  giving 
the  branch  at  first  a  horizontal  direction  of  growth 
prior  to  the  natural  aBcending  or  vertical  one. 

In  order  to  secure  a  proper  development  of  the 
fruit,  careful  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  tending  of 
the  fruit-buds  as  they  form  ;  if  the  twig  on  which 
they  appear  requires  shortening  owing  to  its  too 
woody  extension  beyond  the  buds,  this  must  rever 
be  done  until  the  buds  are  considerably  advanced  in 
the  formation  of  the  floral  organB,  for  if  the  twig  be 
pruned  too  early  the  fruit-buds  might  be  induced  to 
change  their  mode  of  growth  owing  to  the  great  accu- 
mulation of  watery  sap  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  develop  into  vegetative  shoots  instead  of  into 
flowers  ;  this,  however,  will  not  be  possible  when 
once  the  distinctive  character  of  the  organs  enclosed 
in  the  bud  are  laid  down,  and  the  shortening  of  the 
twig  will  then  act  beneficially  by  increasing  the 
quality  and  vigour  of  the  individual  flowers,  and 
eventually  of  the  fruit.  I  need  hardly  add  that 
thinning  of  the  buds  or  flowers  will  frequently  have 
to  be  practised  where  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  a  con- 
sideration. 

In  certain  forms  and  kirds  of  fruit-trees,  and  by 
certain  cultivators,  as  in  Belgium  and  France,  a  sys- 
tematic rejuvenating  process  is  forced  upon  the  tree, 
whereby,  as  the  old  stem  or  branches  become  unfit 
for  fruit-bearing,  they  are,  at  the  proper  time  and 
place,  replaced  by  younger  shoots,  which  themselves, 
at  a  future  period,  are  in  turn  succeeded  by  others, 
and  so  on  throughout  a  long  period  in  the  life  of  the 
tree.  A  young  lateral  shoot  is  carefully  trained  exactly 
parallel  with  the  old  one  in  such  a  way  that  at  the 
proper  time,  when  the  latter  is  removed,  the  former 
may  supply  its  place  and  function.  By  this  method 
of  perpetual  rejuvenescence,  as  it  were,  of  the  tree, 
theie  ia  no  doubt  that  a  larger  quantity  and  a  better 
quality  of  fruit  will  be  produced  in  a  given  time,  and 
superior  fruit  will  be  obtainable  for  a  longer  period. 
But  the  very  severe  wounding  treatment  involved  in 
this  procees  muBt  in  the  long  run  weaken  the  vitality 
of  the  tree.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  advisable  to 
adopt  less  slashing  and  wounding,  and  more  natural 
methods. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of 
pruning,  many  will,  no  doubt,  assert,  and  with  truth, 
that  many  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  if  left  entirely  to 
themselves,  aud  which  never  feel  the  knife  or  the 
support  of  the  wall  or  espalier,  will  yet,  even  when 
young,  produce  an  abundance  of  fruit  year  after  year. 
Nevertheless,  while  not  doubting  this  statement,  the 
fact  remains  that,  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  long  run, 
trees  which  are  carefully  trained  and  pruned  while 
young,  will  repay  the  grower  by  a  more  regular  and 
abundant  supply  and  a  better  quality  of  fruit  than 
those  trees  which  are  left  entirely  to  their  own 
natural  devices. 

The  fact  that  the  old  trees  of  farm  and  cottage 
orchards  are  observed  to  bear,  year  after  year,  an 
exuberance  of  luscious  fruit  of  excellent  quality  is  a 
natural  result,  firstly,  of  the  probable  early  training 
and  priming  of  the  trees  when  young  and  easy  of 
manipulation  ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  arrival  at 
mnturity  of  these  trees  when,  the  acme  of  their  vege- 


tative vigour  and  growth  having  been  passed,  and 
the  ultimate  natural  form  and  size  of  the  tree 
attained,  this  vegetative  growth  at  length,  in  the 
fulness  of  the  trees'  maturity,  has  been  equalled  by 
that  of  the  reproductive  organs — the  flowers  and  the 
fruit ;  this  process  resulting  in  the  striking  of  an  even 
balance  between  the  two  forces  mentioned  in  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  this  article — the  vegetative  and 
the  reproductive  ;  a  return  to  the  more  perfect  ways 
of  Nature  being  the  result.  And  such  trees  in  their 
maturity  are  always  more  beautiful  to  the  eye  than 
when,  in  their  younger  state,  they  are  under  the 
domination  of  the  knife  and  the  wall.  The  superior 
quality  of  the  fruit  in  such  orchard- trees,  as  com- 
pared with  the  wild  crab-trees  of  a  similar  shape  and 
mode  of  growth,  and  bearing  an  equal  abundance  of 
fruit,  is  due  to  their  training  and  pruning  when 
young,  and  all  the  other  methods  of  cultivation 
throughout  their  life,  and  to  their  descent  from  an 
age-long  cultivated  ancestry. 

The  point  more  particularly  to  be  insisted  on  here 
is  that  it  is  during  the  youthful  active  vigour  of  the 
tree,  when  the  vegetative  growth  is  at  its  strongest, 
and  when  naturally  the  tree  is  striving  upwards  to 
that  maturity  of  size  and  form  when  it  will  be  best 
fitted  for  the  bearing  of  fruit,  that  this  natural 
vegetative  vigour  muBt  be  firmly  but  judiciously 
restrained,  side  by  side  with  other  methods  of  culti- 
vation, in  order  to  the  premature  production  of  a 
superior  quality  of  fruit  both  in  the  early  and  the 
later  periods  of  the  tree's  existence  ;  but  the  tree, 
having  passed  a  certain  age,  and  beginning  to  enter 
on  maturity,  may  be  left  largely  to  itself  to  work  out 
its  own  salvation  in  the  attainment  of  an  equilibrium 
between  its  vegetative  and  reproductive  growth. 
W.  C.  Wortdell,  F.L.S. 


THE  NEW  FLOWER  GARDENING. 

In  order  to  see  the  latest  departure  in  flower- 
gardening,  one  must  go  to  Regent's  Park,  where  a 
complete  system  has  been  elaborated  which  includes 
a  nursery  in  which  hardy  plants  in  immense  quantities 
are  cultivated  ;  pits  and  houses  for  the  production 
of  tender  plauts,  and  also  a  store  for  ripening,  drying, 
and  preserving  the  thousands  of  bulbs  which  are  used 
for  decoration  in  early  spriug. 

The  principle  pursued  is  to  grow  a  great  variety  of 
plants,  in  large  or  Bmall  quantities  as  required  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  hardy  as  well  as  tender  plants  ; 
the  season  beginning  in  early  spring,  and  continuing 
without  interruption  till  late  autumn.  There  is  no 
waiting  for  effect,  but  when  a  bed  is  cleared  of  plauts 
that  have  become  bare  of  bloom,  others  in  full  flower 
at  once  take  their  places.  Plants  the  most  unlikely 
to  remove  Bafely  are  transplanted  with  no  bad  effects 
ensuing,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Hollyhocks, 
of  which  an  enormous  number  is  cultivated,  and  al! 
single  forms.  Some  of  these  were  pointed  out  to  me 
immediately  after  transplantation,  and  in  full  flower, 
and  after  a  lapse  of  ten  days  I  again  saw  them,  when 
they  were  in  splendid  condition.  In  the  same  way 
Celosias  and  Coxcombs  that  I  saw  growing  in  pits 
had  been  assorted  as  to  colours  and  height,  and  were 
taking  their  place  in  the  general  scheme  of  autumn 
decoration.  A  large  bed  of  Cannas  in  full  bloom 
were  Conspicuous,  where  previously  Pyrethrums  were 
grown,  and  so  the  process  goes  on.  In  the  nursery 
thousands  of  the  best  kinds  of  Starworts,  of  Helian- 
thus  autumnalis,  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  late 
floweriug  subjects,  were  found  growing  od,  to  occupy 
the  position  of  those  plants  at  present  in  flower  in  the 
garden. 

A  first  inspection  of  this  truly  beautiful  garden 
inclines  one  to  at  once  conclude  that  its  style  and  the 
system  pursued  are  unsuitable  for  private  gardens. 
But  an  explanation  of  the  details,  with  a  glimpse  at  the 
systematic  manner  in  which  the  work  is  conducted, 
forces  one  to  the  conclusion  that  a  clever  gardener, 
backed  by  a  liberal  master,  ought  to  be  able  to  work  out 
the  details  of  this  system  with  much  assurance  of 
success.  It  is  no  slight  advantage  that  numbers  of  gar- 
dens are  seen  by  their  owners  duriog  only  ashort  period 
of  the  year,  and  in  such  cases  labour,  which  is  an 
important     consideration,    would     be    not    greatly 
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increased.  While  allowing  bo  much,  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  conceded  that  in  general,  extra  men,  extra 
ground,  and  a  portion  of  glass  set  apart  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  tender  plants,  would  need  to 
be  provided. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  all 
the  beds,  but  only  to  the  more  conspicuous.  Holly- 
hocks have  already  been  mentioned.  They  are 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  of  these  the  finest  display  is 
provided  on  a  broad  border  which,  with  a  hedge, 
divides  the  garden  portion  on  the  east  Bide  from  the 
park  beyond.  Though  a  number  of  herbaceous 
plants,  such  as  Oswego  Tea  and  Rose  Willow-herb, 
and  others  are  interspersed  throughout  the  border, 
the  Hollyhocks  are  so  lovely  that  they  alone  attract 
one's  attention.  In  this  and  other  combinations 
of  a  like  nature,  the  Hollyhocks  are  arranged  all  over 
the  border,  from  back  to  front,  and  thus  it  is,  that  they 
excel  in  beauty,  A  large  oblong  bed  at  the  north  end 
of  the  central  row  of  flower-beds,  has  also  Hollyhocks 
dotted  all  over  it  as  the  chief  floweriDg  plant,  Nicotiana 
affinis  and  Coreopsis  tinctoria  filling  the  interspaces, 
and  near  the  outer  edges  these  are  supplemented  by 
Heliotrope,  white  Phloxes,  and  by  a  line  of  white 
Marguerites.  Also  in  a  large  border  bounding  a 
group  of  shrubs  on  the  west  side,  large  irregular 
masses  of  Bingle  Hollyhocks  are  used  most  effectively. 
All  the  plants  employed  in  this  border  are  maesed, 
Antirrhinums,  Celosias,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Seduni 
specioBum,  and  the  glaucous-foliaged  Elymus  arena- 
rius  being  the  more  conspicuous.  The  above  is  a  very 
effective  piece  of  decorative  gardening,  and  perhaps 
requires  less  labour  than  other  arrangements  that  I 
noticed.  The  grouping  of  the  shrubs,  moreover,  is 
sigoally  good,  and  adds  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
grounds,  very  much  to  the  general  effect.  Further 
north,  on  the  same  side,  an  irregularly-shaped  bed,  lying 
on  a  6lope  close  to  the  junction  of  two  walks,  is  also  ar- 
ranged in  a  most  pleasing  though,  perhaps,  singular 
manner.  The  groups  of  plants  employed  are  arranged 
without  regularity ;  they  are  unequal  in  height,  though 
none  is  tall;  the  colouring  is  apparently  without 
motive,  and  yet  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  good  in  the 
extreme.  Some  of  the  plants  grouped  are  Cam- 
panula carpatica,  Chinese  Pinks,  white  and  blue 
Lobelia  mixed,  yellow  and  red  Nasturtiums,  also 
mixed  in  colours  ;  yellow-leaved  Moneywort  trailing 
over  Stonecrops,  Chlorophytum  elatum  variegatum, 
riaing  from  a  carpet  of  blue  Lobelia  ;  Francoa  ramoaa, 
arranged  in  the  same  manner  ;  Iceland  Poppies, 
mixed  Verbenas,  mixed  Violas,  and  Echeveriasecunda 
glauca.  A  few  dot-plants  of  Araucaria  excelsa,  and  a 
mass  of  Campanula  pyramidalis,  lend  the  needed  grace 
to  this  very  attractive  bit  of  uncommon  bedding.  On 
a  lawn  nearly  opposite  to  this  bed,  one  formed  of 
succulents,  charmingly  arraiged,  gives  a  feeling  ot 
coolness  where  all  is  so  very  bright  and  gay. 

Of  the  central  groupB  of  flower-beds,  that  planted 
with  Hollyhocks  has  already  been  mentioned.  Other 
beautiful  beds  include  one  of  oblong  shape,  covered 
with  Viola  William  Neil,  thickly  dotted  with  a  rough- 
looking  red  Carnation  named  Albert  Durer — this 
perhaps  wrongly— anyhow,  the  effect  was  good.  Two 
beds  of  tall  Fuchsias  filled  in  with  smaller  plants, 
and  Dactylis  elegantissima  and  scented-leaved  Pelargo- 
niums, were  also  pretty.  A  large  oval  bed  filled  with 
CannaAlphonseBouvier.among  which  Nicotiana  affinis 
was  intermingled,  and  with  a  margin  of  Marguerites, 
gave  a  grand  effect.  A  corresponding  bed  planted 
with  an  orange-flowered  Canna  ;  Cannas  with  dark 
foliage,  AbutUon  Thomaonianum  variegatum,  and 
the  same  edging  plants  as  the  last,  was  very  effective. 
Here  also  was  a  very  large  bed  of  Raby  Castle  Carnation , 
with  a  carpetiDg  of  Viola  Mabel,  but  in  this 
instance  the  effect  was  decidedly  tame.  Other  Car- 
nations employed  include  Germania,  a  very  fine 
yellow  ;  Miss  Audrey  Campbell,  not  so  good  a  yellow 
as  the  last-named  ;  and  Yule-tide,  a  dark-red  Clove- 
scented  variety  that  Browed  up  well.  Cardinal 
Wolsey  Carnation  was  very  poor,  and  is  unsuitable 
for  bedding.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  The  Pasha, 
which  is  the  least  effective  of  the  apricot-coloured 
varieties.  The  best  of  thiB  Bhade  is  doubtless 
Hampden,  free-flowering,  and  of  a  perfect  habit  of 
growth.     Hayes'  Scarlet,  generally  a  difficult  subject, 


was  here  really  very  fine,  and  the  colour  brilliant ; 
Alice  Ayres,  on  the  other  hand,  was  dirty-looking. 
I  admired  the  effect  of  a  circle  of  double-flowered 
Ivy-leaf  Pelargonium  Abel  Carribre,  with  flowers  of 
deep  rose,  and  a  large  bed  of  one  of  Lemoine's  new 
Begonia,  Corbeille  de  Feu,  which  was  very  striking,  the 
general  effect  being  bronzy-red.  B.  Bemperflorens  rosea 
was  also  grown  as  a  carpet  plant,  and  B.  Afterglow,  with 
Heliotrope  and  Lobelia  formed  a  charming  combina- 
tion. In  addition  to  these,  notice  may  be  taken  of 
small  beds  filled  with  Montbretia  crocoBmseflora  and 
blue  Lobelia,  with  Zinnias  in  various  colours,  with 
crimson  Celosias,  of  various  shades,  and  Saxifraga 
hypnoides  for  a  carpet,  with  yellow  Celosias  and 
crimBon  Coxcombs  mixed  and  interspersed  with 
Dactylis  elegantiBsima  and  with  Salpiglossis. 

The  large  vases  were  largely  filled  with  Ivy-leaf 
Pelargoniums,  supplemented  with  other  flowering 
plants.  All  the  vases  were  well  done,  and  the  plants 
with  which  they  were  filled  in  the  most  luxuriant 
health.  The  central  group  of  Palms  with  a  vase  was 
delightfully  arranged.  In  addition  to  these,  a  feature 
that  must  be  noticed,  is  the  well-arranged  groups  of 
shrubs  whose  branches  in  some  places  sweep  the  turf,in 
others  they  rise  from  groups  of  Hydrangeas  full  of 
bloom,  or  from  amoDg  Saxifrages  that  have  flowered. 
There  is  here  a  very  large  plantation  of  Bambusa, 
including  Arundinacea,  vigorous  and  doing  well.  A. 
Simonsii,  very  fine,  and  a  light  green  foliaged  species 
in  the  way  of  Pbyllostachys  nigra,  but  which  is 
not  known,  are  very  fine.  Dot  plants  of  Palms 
of  large  size,  and  of  smaller  groups  of  Bamboos,  are 
placed  in  position  where  their  full  effect  can  be  best 
seen  ;  while  masses  of  Polygonums  of  most  luxuriant 
growth,  add  not  a  little  to  the  good  effect  of  the  whole. 

Of  the  brilliancy  of  the  zonal  Pelargoniums,  of  the 
Calceolarias,  and  of  many  other  common  plantB,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  make  mention.  These, 
no  doubt,  strike  one  as  being  very  well  done,  but  it 
is  to  the  uncommon  and  the  surpassingly  beautiful 
arrangements  made  with  plants,  some  of  which  have 
been  in  cultivation  for  centuries,  but  the  qualifications 
of  which  as  decorative  subjects  have  been  hidden  till 
now,  that  our  sympathies  go  out.  B. 


EEMAEKS  ON  THE  FBUIT  CEOPS. 

(See  Tables,  ante,  pp.  79  to  85.) 

(Concluded  from  p.  138.) 

7,  ENGLAND,  N.W. 
Lancashire. — Apples    are    a    full    crop   on    the 

following  varieties  :  Grenadier,  Golden  Spire,  Tower 
of  Glamis,  Ringer,  King  of  Pippins,  Pomeroy,  Mere 
de  Menage,  Dutch  Codlin,  Early  Margaret,  Pott's 
Seedling,  Kentish  Fillbasket,  Malster,  and  Irish 
Peach.  Of  Pears,  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Beurre^  Diel,  and  Easter  Beurr6 
carry  fruits,  but  the  crop  is  a  very  poor  one.  B.Ashtov, 
Latliom  House  Gardens,  Ormskirk. 

The  Apple-crop  in  this  garden  is  a  heavy  one, 

but  generally  in  the  district  there  is  not  nearly  an 
average  yield.  The  owner  of  an  orchard  8  acres  in 
extent,  and  situate  2  miles  from  here,  assures  me  that 
except  the  berry-trees,  his  orchard  has  not  been  so 
bare  for  twenty  years.  Cold  winds,  aphis,  and  other 
insect  pests  have  each  done  their  share.  Wm.  P. 
Huberts,  Cuerden  Hall  Gardens. 

8,  ENGLAND,  S.W. 
Cornwall. — There  was  promise  of  an  abundant 

fruit  crop  in  this  district,  but  during  the  blooming 
period  heavy  rain  and  hailstorms,  accompanied  by  low 
temperature,  spoilt  all  chance  of  a  good  Apple  crop.  As 
usual,  the  Codlin  varieties  are  carrying  a  moderate 
crop  ;  so  also  are  Alfriston,  Loddington  Seedling 
Eramley's  Seedling,  King  of  Pippins,  and  Lady  Sudeley, 
Pears  and  Plums  on  wall-trees  are  very  good.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  poor,  though  in  sheltered  positions 
some  trees  are  carrying  a  crop.  Chas.  Page,  Boconnoc 
Gardens,  Lostwithicl,  Cornwall. 

Devonshire. — In  this  part  of  Devon  the  Apple  and 
Pear  crops  are  very  light.  There  are  no  Lord  Suffields, 
and  few  Lord  Grosvenors ;  Warner's  King,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  and  other  sorts  are  doing  fairly  well. 


The  orchard  crop,  too,  is  very  light.  The  thin  crops 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  1896  and 
1897  there  were  heavy  yields,  and  last  year  we  had  a 
sunless  autumn.  Geo.  Baker,  Membland  Gardens. 

Apple  trees  in  cultivated  gardens  are  carry- 
ing clean  and  good  crops,  but  orchard  trees  have  not  so 
much  fruit  as  the  abundance  of  bloom  seemed  to 
promise.  Pears,  Plums,  and  Apricots  are  all  that 
can  be  desired.  Peaches  promised  well,  but  owing 
to  the  cold,  sunleBS  May  the  majority  of  fruits  turned 
yellow  and  fell.  /.  Mayne,  Bicton,  East  Devon. 

Gloucestershire. — The  Apple-crop  in  this  garden 
is  decidedly  the  best  we  have  had  for  some  years  past. 
Pears  bloomed  magnificently,  but  the  cold  east  winds 
and  late  frosts  had  a  very  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
crop.  Plums  are  a  very  partial  crop  ;  some  trees 
have  borne  abundantly,  while  others  have  none. 
Greengages,  Jefferson,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  on 
walls  are  excellent.  G.  W.  Marsh,  Arle  Court, 
Cheltenham. 

Monmouthshire. — There  is  an  average  crop  of 
Apples,  but  the  trees  in  some  places  are  badly  infested 
with  blight.  Pears  are  fairly  good,  the  following 
comprising  the  best :  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Madame 
Treyve,  Beurre  Ranee,  Beurrel  Diel,  Winter  Nelis, 
Marie  Louiee  d'Uccle,  and  Durondeau.  Plums  are 
under  average,  the  severe  late  spring  frosts  having  had 
much  to  do  with  the  failure  of  this  crop.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  on  trees  against  a  south  wall  were 
very  good,  and  required  thinning.  W.  P.  Woods, 
Llanfrechfa  Grange  Gardens,  Caerleon. 

The  following   Apples   carry  good  crops:  — 

Frogmore  Prolific,  Bismarck,  Queen,  Betty  Geeson, 
Golden  Spire,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Lord  Suffield, 
and  Newton  Wonder.  The  most  prolific  Pears  are 
Durondeau,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  Beurre'  Diel,  Easter  Beurre,  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  and  Jargonelle.  Of  Plums,  Victoria  is  the 
only  variety  that  carries  a  good  crop.  Thos.  Coomber, 
The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 

Somersetshire. — We  have  had  a  very  fair  lot  of 
fruit,  and  especially  small  fruits.  Strawberries  have 
been  most  abundant,  Royal  Sovereign  taking  the 
lead.  Apples  are  a  good  crop  in  some  instances. 
The  cold  winds  and  sharp  frosts  injured  Peaches 
when  the  trees  were  in  bloom.  Plums  are  good  in 
places.  Thomas  Wilkins,  Imvood  House,  Henstridge. 

Worcestershire. — With  the  exception  of  Plums, 
the  fruit-crops  are  fully  up  to  the  average,  and  the 
quality  promises  to  be  of  a  high  standard.  There 
has  been  the  most  persistent  attacks  from  green  and 
black  aphides,  which  required  the  constant  applica- 
tion of  insecticides  to  repress,  involving  much  labour 
and  attention.  Wall-fruit  trees  look  promising,  and 
bush  and  standard-grown  trees  have  medium  crops  of 
healthy  fruit.  The  worst  of  all  our  enemies  to  fight 
has  been  the  Pear-midge,  "Diplosis  pyrivora," 
otherwise  we  should  have  had  very  heavy  crops  of 
Pears.  Strawberries  have  been  the  crop  of  the  season, 
especially  Royal  Sovereign,  President,  and  Latest-of- 
All.    William  Crump,  Madresfield  Court,  Malvern. 

Taking  the  fruit-crops  on  the  whole  they  are 

quite  satisfactory  in  this  district.  Apples  are  a  good 
average  crop  of  clean  fruits.  Pears  are  not  so  plen- 
tiful, but  the  fruits  are  good.  Apricots,  Plums,  and 
Peaches,  although  in  full  bloom  at  the  time  of  the 
"blizzard,"  I  never  saw  set  more  thickly.  The  trees 
were  merely  protected  with  a  couple  of  layers  of  fish- 
netting.  The  weather  being  quite  dry  at  the  time 
made  all  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 
A.  Young,  Witley  Court  Gardens,  Stourport. 

WALES. 
Glamorganshire. — The  fruit-crop  in  this  district 
is  very  disappointing,  especially  after  the  exceptional 
promise  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Apples  are 
very  scarce,  many  of  the  treei  not  carrying  a  single 
fruit.  The  most  prolific  varieties  are,  Ribston  pippin, 
Warner's  King,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Lord  Burghley, 
and  several  local  varieties.  Pears  are  better  on  the 
whole  than  Apples,  but  large  numbers  dropped,  and 
some  trees  have  a  very  thin  crop.  Louise  Bonne  of 
JerEey,  Forelle,  Doyenne"  du   Comic-",  Williams'  Bou 
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Chretien,  Marie  Louise,  PitrnaBton  Duchess,  Glou 
Moroeau,  and  Winter  Nelis,  are  amongst  the  best. 
Plums  are  an  average  crop  and  clean.  R.  Milner, 
Penrice  Castle  Gardens,  Swansea. 

Montgomeryshire. — There  was  no  frost  to  injure 
the  trees  when  in  bloom,  but  all  Apples  are  badly 
infested  with  blight,  which  is  causing  the  fruit  to 
drop.  Among  Apples  our  best  croppers  this  season 
are  Stirling  Castle,  Eeklinville  Seedling,  Bismarck, 
Tower  of  Glamis,  Lord  Derby,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Kentish  Fillbasket,  Pott's  Seedling,  Enrly  Rivers, 
Mrs.  Barron,  and  Golden  Pippin  ;  among  Pears  Glou 
Moreeau,  Beurre^  Diel,  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Beurrd  d'Anjou,  Pit- 
maston  Duchess,  Beaurre'  Superfin,  and  Doyenne" 
du  Cornice.  Plums  are  badly  blighted,  although 
they  promised  well.  John  Lambert,  Powis  Castle 
Gardens,  Welshpool. 

Pembrokeshire. — The  Apple  crop  is  a  failure  in 
this  district,  owing  to  very  wet,  cold  weather  pre- 
vailing during  the  time  the  trees  were  in  bloom 
Apples  on  wall-trees  have  a  splendid  crop.  Pears  and 
Plums  are  poor,  even  the  common  Dams  in  failing  with 
us.  The  trees  bloomed  splendidly.  Geo.  Griffin,  Slcbeck 
Park  Gardens,  Haverfordwest. 

9,  IRELAND,  N. 

Down. — Owing  to  exceptionally  fine  weather  during 
the  early  part  of  March  we  have  a  very  good  crop  of 
Apricots,  but,  owing  to  heavy  sleet  and  hailstorms,  the 
Pear-crop  is  nearly  a  failure.  Apples  are  abundant 
and  of  good  quality.  Ed.  Cole,  BallywaXter  Park 
Gardens. 

Dublin. — Apples  and  Pears  are  good,  but  stone 
fruits  are  poor  and  disappointing.  All  small  fruits 
have  been  good  excepting  Strawberries.  The  season 
has  been  favourable  to  other  garden  crops,  which  are 
consequently  looking  well.  G.  Smith,  Vice  Segal 
Gardens,  Phoenix  Park. 

Longford. — Small  fruits  in  general  have  been  very 
good,  espicially  Strawberries.  Of  these  frjits  Royal 
Sovereign  cannot  be  beaten  for  size,  flavour,  and 
abundant  cropping.  I  have  many  times  gathered 
from  ten  to  twelve  fruits  that  were  1  lb.  in  weight, 
some  of  the  individual  fruits  weighing  2J  ozs.  John 
Rofferty,  Castle  Forbes  Gardens. 

Louth. — During  the  spring  months  there  were 
strong  easterly  winds,  with  heavy  falls  of  rain  and  hail. 
These  destroyed  the  bloom  upon  Pear  and  Plum- 
trees.  Strawberries  have  been  very  good,  especially 
Royal  Sovereign,  Noble,  and  Latest-of-all.  The  only 
fault  I  find  with  the  last-named  variety  is,  that  it 
does  not  colour  well  at  the  point.  Charles  Pilgrim, 
Drumcar  Gardens,  Dimleer. 

Sligo. — Fruit  has  this  season  turned  out  very  good 
in  this  county.  I  was  afraid  in  the  early  spring  that 
the  weather  would  ruin  the  blossom,  but  it  was  not 
bo.  Small  fruits  have  been  much  over  average,  and 
the  quality  was  excellent.  James  E.  Dawson,  Lissadell 
Gardens. 

Westmeath. — The  fruit-crops  in  this  district  are 
all  fairly  good  with  the  exception  of  Plums  (a  total 
failure),  and  Gooseberries,  which,  although  of  good 
quality  were  scarce.  Apples  are  a  very  fine  crop, 
such  standard  varieties  as  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox's 
Pomona,  and  Lord  Suffield,  being  loaded  with  fruit, 
and  all  growth  is  strong,  clean,  and  healthy.  Robert 
Anderson,  Waterstown,  Athlone. 

Wicklow. — Small  fruits  have  been  remarkably 
good  this  season,  especially  Gooseberries.  Some  of 
the  standard  varieties  of  Apples  are  bearing  a  full 
crop,  such  as  Warner's  King,  Keswick  Codlin,  Eeklin- 
ville, and  Worcester  Pearmain  ;  of  the  newer  sorts, 
Bismarck,  Lane'B  Prince  Albert,  and  Schoolmaster, 
are  carrying  large  crops  of  good  fruit.  I).  Crombtc, 
Powtrscourt. 

— —  April  and  May  were  wet  and  cold  months. 
There  were  also  frequent  heavy  hail  showers,  which 
destroyed  the  blossoms  of  early  varieties  of  Apple 
and  Plum  trees,  and  caused  the  Pear  crop  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  a  poor  one.  Crops  of  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
Raspberries,  and  Strawberries  have  been  extra  heavy, 
and  the  fruits  very  large  and  fine.  James  Whytock, 
Coollatt'm,  Shillelagh. 


10,  IRELAND,  S. 

Clare. — Apples  and  Pears  are  not  much  grown  in 
his  district,  and  the  orchards  are  neglected.  It  is  a 
great  pity,  as  Ireland  is  a  fine  country  for  Apple  cul- 
tivation.   Wm.  Clarke,  Castle  Crine,  Su:  Mile  Bridge. 

Kildare. — On  the  whole  the  fruit  crop  is  disap- 
pointing after  such  an  abundant  promise  in  spring. 
This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  severe  frost  on  the  night  of 
May  IS,  followed  by  frequent  east  winds.  Insect 
pests  have  been  very  troublesome.  Apples  on 
exposed  trees  have  good  crops,  but  sheltered  trees, 
even  of  the  same  kinds,  are  nearly  fruitless.  Frederick 
Bedford,  Slraffan  House  Gardens,  Strajfan Station. 

11.  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

Jers&y. — The  Jersey  fruit  crop  will  be  a  record 
one  this  year  in  point  of  quantity  and  quality. 
Cherry-trees  suffered  greatly  early  in  June  from  cold 
nights,  and  lightning  destroyed  hundreds  of  trees, 
especially  of  the  Morello.  Edwin  John  Ashclford, 
Queen's  Road,  Jersey. 

Isle  of  Man. — The  fruit  crop  upon  the  whole  is  a 
good  one.  Apples  showed  abundant  bloom,  but  wet 
weather  and  hail-showers  thinned  it  very  considerably. 
Pears  upon  pyramids  set  badly,  but  there  are  immense 
crops  and  good  fruit  upon  wall-trees.  This  has  been 
a  record  year  for  Strawberries — heavy  crops  and  fine 
fruit.   J.  Inglis,  The  Nunnery  Home,  I.  of  M. 

The    most    reliable   Apples   here   are    Lord 

Suffield,  Manx  Codlin,  Cellini  Pippin,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Hiwthoruden,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Beauty  of  Bath,  and  Ribston  Pippin.  Joseph  Lloyd, 
The  Gardens,  Whitchouse,  Kirkmiehael,  I.  of  M. 


EXPEEIENCES  IN  FIG  CULTURE. 

It  is  surprising  how  large  a  quantity  of  fruit  a 
healthy,  well-trained  and  cared-for  tree  will  produce 
in  one  season,  when  grown  under  glass.  The  most 
common  method  of  training  is  that  of  fan-shape,  and 
with  due  attention  with  regard  to  regulating,  and  the 
preservation  of  suitable  sturdy  fruitful  growth,  a 
good  crop  may  well  be  relied  upon.  The  Figs,  how- 
ever, enjoy  plenty  of  extension  to  be  fruitful,  and 
when  the  room  is  somewhat  limited,  the  roots  must 
be  repeatedly  cut,  otherwise  the  wood  will  grow 
coarse  and  soft.  At  Preston  Hall  I  have  repeatedly 
observed  very  heavy  crops  of  luscious  fruits  growing 
on  a  tree  which  has  been  planted  at  the  back  of  n 
lean-to  house,  and  trained  first  up  the  back  wall,  and 
then  in  a  downward  direction  to  the  roof.  Whether 
by  this  method  the  tree  is  more  fruitful  or  not  I  am 
uoable  to  say  ;  but  one  tbiog  I  was  told — this  in- 
dividual specimen  has  cropped  heavily  for  some  years. 
Considering  the  Fig  as  a  first-class  dessert  fruit,  it 
doeB  not  always  get  the  proper  attention  it  deserves. 
The  plants  delight  in  a  fibrous,  loamy  soil,  with 
plenty  of  chalk  or  old,  'dried  mortar  incorporated 
with  it,  and  manure-water  at  intervals  if  the  fruit 
crop  is  a  heavy  one. 

Under  glass,  if  some  of  the  young  shoots  are 
pinched  at  the  sixth  joint  at  intervals  all  over  a  tree, 
there  will  bo  plenty  of  fruit  produced,  and  which 
will  ripen  for  a  lengthy  period.  Where  Figs  are 
highly  appreciated,  and  there  is  no  Bpace  of  trellis 
available,  some  capital  dishes  may  be  obtained  from 
plants  growiDg  in  pots  or  tubs.  As  a  rule,  when  the 
roots  are  somewhat  confined,  the  growth  is  less  gross 
and  more  fruitful  with  an  annual  top  dressing  of 
suitable  material.  Repotting  is  not  necessary  every 
year  ;  but  when  this  operation  must  be  done,  I  have 
found  early  autumn  the  best  time  of  any  to  do  the 
work.  Frequently,  if  the  trees  are  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, the  pots  will  be  crammed  with  Btrong  roots. 
These  balls  of  roots  may  be  shaved  off,  and  reduced 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  a  good  portion  of  fresh 
soil  being  rammed  tightly  round  the  pots  and  ball, 
seeing  that  the  roots  are  thoroughly  moist  previous 
to  disturbing  them.  Although  a  fairly  good  crop  of 
fruit  may  be  obtained  from  pots  partially  Bhaded 
with  Vines  or  Peach-trees,  to  be  highly  successful  a 
good  position  must  be  afforded  the  plants.  As  an 
all-round  Fig  l'.rown  Turkey  is  simply  excellent. 
BourjaBsotte  Grise,  Negro  Largo,  and  White  Ischia 
fruit  well  in  pots.  //.  Markham,  Margate. 


SHORT  NOTES    ON    BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 

(Continued  from  p.  136. 

Filacea  ornata. — Ararebulbous  plant, resembling 
in  its  flowers  Hippeastrum  vittatum  in  miniature;  it 
produces  rush-like,  channelled  leaves,  a  foot  long, 
and  a  short  flower-scape,  bearing  an  umbel  of  three 
or  four  flowers,  white  in  colour,  with  crimson  stripe? 
bjth  inside  and  outside  the  segments  ;  it  has  a  small, 
tubular,  lobed,  crimson  corona,  with  crimson  fila- 
ments and  style,  and  a  white  stigma  ;  each  flower 
measures  about  1.}  inch  across.  It  is  said  to  be  quite 
hardy,  but  I  cannot  verify  this,  the  high  prices  ruling 
until  recently  hardly  justifying  the  risk.  It  succeeds 
well  treated  as  are  Zephyranthes. 

Grijfinia  dryades  is  an  interesting  and  beautiful 
species  of  the  "Blue  Amaryllis."  The  flowers,  about 
a  dozen  of  which  are  borne  on  a  Btout  scape,  in  the 
manner  of  a  Lycoris,  ari  pleasingly  grotesque  in 
appeannce.  The  segments,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lower  one,  are  recurved,  deep  sky-blue  in  colour, 
with  white  bases  ;  the  lower  segment  is  quite  straight 
and  a  trifle  keeled,  inside  of  which  lie  the  stamens,  the 
upper  stamen  in  the  whorl  being  parallel  with  the 
upper  segment.  This  species  is  closely  allied  to  G. 
hyacinthina,  differing  only  in  having  pedicellate 
flowers.  Imported  bulbs  of  Griffinia  are  notoriously 
difficult  to  establish,  sometimes  remaining  practically 
dormant  for  two  years  in  stove  temperature.  They 
appear  to  do  best  with  the  same  treatment  as  the 
Eucharis  receives,  keeping  them  moderately  dry  when 
they  incline  to  rest,  and  affording  a  temperature  of  not 
less  than  50°. 

Heemanthus  Kalbreyeri. — This  West  African  specie3 
is  now  flowering  with  me.  It  produces  an  umbel  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  flowers,  borne  on  a  stout 
Bcape,  inclining  to  a  spherical  shape,  and  about  6  inches 
across.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep,  rich  red  colour,  and 
bear  bristling  yellow  anihers,  which  give  it  a  very  effec- 
tive appearaoce.  Unlike  the  South  African  Hreman- 
thus,  all  the  flowers  in  this  species  are  individually  dis- 
played to  the  best  advantage,  the  tips  of  the  segments 
just  touching  ea^h  other.  The  bulb,  scape,  and  leaf- 
stalk are  spotted  and  mottled  red.  It  flowers  before 
making  any  considerable  leaf-growth.  It  dots  best 
in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  about  one- 
fourth  of  its  balk  of  dried  leaf-mould  and  basic  slag 
in  equal  proportions ;  the  latter  should  be  fairly 
coarse.  It  must  be  kept  dry  when  the  foliage  turns 
yellow,  affording  water  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks, 
to  keep  the  soil  from  leaving  the  bulbs.  Plenty 
of  sunshine,  and  an  intermediate  temperature,  suit  it 
best  while  growing,  which  may  be  lowered  to  46° 
while  at  rest.  It  may  be  propagated  by  offsets,  or 
by  seed,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  dis- 
turbing the  seedling  as  little  as  is  possible  for  the 
first  two  years. 

Brunsvigia  Josephinoe. — Of  the  few  decorative 
qualities  Brunsvigias  possess,  B.  Josephina?  may 
claim  the  larger  Bhare,  its  flowers  being  by  far  the 
largest  and  handsomest.  The  bulbs  are  about 
1  foot  long,  and  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  are 
clothed  with  a  thick,  coarse  tunic,  resembling 
weather-beaten  roofing -felt.  The  leaves,  which 
die  down  before  the  bulbs  flower,  are  distichous, 
strap  -  shaped,  rough  and  leathery  in  texture, 
averaging  3  to  4  inches  wide,  and  3  to  4  feet  long. 
The  flattened  and  glaucous  flower-scapea  are  pro- 
duced from  the  tops  of  the  bulbs  and  average  2  feet 
in  length,  bearing  umbels  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  deep 
crimson-tiuted  flowers  on  long  glaucous  pedicels,  tho 
pedicels  partakiDg  of  the  colour  of  the  flowers  for  some 
distauce  toward  the  base.  Each  flower  measures 
4  inches  across  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  segments.  The 
three  upper  segments  are  much  recutved,  the  three 
lower  ones  being  slightly  depressed  at  first,  but 
recurving  completely  as  the  flower  ages.  The  colours 
and  forms  are  variable  in  different  bulbs,  some 
showing  lighter  marbling  inside  the  segmentB. 

The  bulbs  should  be  started  as  winter  approaches, 
in  a  temperature  of  55 ',  affording  plenty  of  water  as 
the  leaves  advance,  with  occasional  doses  of  manure- 
water,  avoiding  a  very  wet  soil  if  the  weather  is  dull 
and  sunless.  They  should  have  completed  theirg 
tirowth  by  the  following  April,  and  the  leaves  turning 
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yellow  at  the  tips  will  indicate  this.  When  this  is  the 
case,  expose  them  in  the  full  sun  on  a  shelf,  or  lay 
the  pot*  on  their  sides  in  a  sunny  spot  under  a  south 
wall  when  all  danger  from  frost  is  over,  allowing 
them  to  remain  quite  dry  for  two  or  three  months  ; 
(hey  may  then  be  placed  upon  a  coal-ash-bed,  righting 
♦  he  pots,  giving  them  occasional  waterings  till  the 
flower-scapes  appear.  B.  JosephinaJ  is  very  uncertain 
in  flowering  in  this  country,  a  very  hot  summer  and 
a  very  dry  resting  period,  being  essential  to  success. 
The  flowers  being  thick  and  fleshy,  rains  do  not  injure 
them  iu  the  least  degree,  and  they  last  for  several 
weeks  in  perfection.  Geo.  B.  Mnllett. 


DIMORPHIC   FEENS. 

Dimorphic  plants,  or  plants  bearing  two  distinct 
types  of  leaves  or  fronds,  are  extremely  curious  and 
interesting,  since  in  them,  in  one  and  the  same  axis 
i.f  growth,  we  find  the  little  formative  cells  con- 
stantly changing  their  minds,  as  it  were,  and  adopting 
now  one  and  now  another  structural  plan.  Doubt- 
less, in  most  cases,  this  must  result,  or  does  result, 
from  intermittent  reversion  in  a  variety  or  sport,  to 


fixed  varieties  in  which  only  parts  of  f  rondsare  affected, 
the  medio  deficient,  or  abasipinnula  Lady  Ferns,  to 
wit,  wherein  the  fronds  are  normal  throughout, 
except  that  a  few  of  the  pinnules  are  reduced  to 
thorns  or  entirely  absent  ;  in  these,  however,  every 
frond  is  similarly  characterised,  and  the  dimorphi'm, 
therefore,  is  confined  to  the  sub-divisions. 

More  curious  cases  »ro  those  in  which  the  plant, 
as  in  our  Polypodium  vulgare  var.  elegantissimum, 
persistently  sends  up  fronds  of  two  extremely  dif- 
ferent types,  one  simply  pinnate  and  perfectly 
normal,  and  the  other  finely  cut  into  long,  slender 
divisions.  These  diverse  characters  are  not,  however, 
necessarily  constant  throughout  each  frond,  one  or 
more  normal  pinnas  or  even  pinnules  may  appear  in 
a  dissected  frond,  and  conversely  a  single  pinna  of 
the  other  type  may  be  finely  dissected,  and  all 
the  rest  normal.  This  peculiarity  is  so  fixed  in  this 
variety  that  all  attempts  to  breed  it  out  by  selection 
have  so  far  failed,  and  as  we  see  by  that  remarkable 
Fern,  P.  Schneideri  (a  cross  between  this  variety 
and   tho   large   exotic,    P.   aureum),    it  crops  up  iu 
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(he  ancestral  normal  type,  such  variety  not  being 
fixed,  and  hence,  just  as  the  seeds  vary  and  yield 
progeny  of  differing  types,  so  the  initial  cells  iu  the 
plants  obey  similar  impulses,  and  do  the  same  things. 
In  Ferns  the  commonest  examples  are  found  in  those 
partial  sportB  known  to  Fern-hunters  as  "rogues," 
and  in  the  male  Fern  these  are  by  no  means  un- 
common, plants  otherwise  normal  sending  up  fronds 
which  are  forked  or  depauperated  in  an  irregular 
fashion,  as  if  they  were  trting  to  crest,  but  did  not 
exactly  know  how.  Generally  the  experienced  eye 
detects  this  inconstancy,  but  it  has  occasionally  hap- 
pened that  good  hunters  have  been  deceived,  so  suc- 
cessfully have  the  "  rogues  "  played  the  confidence- 
trick  upon  ttem.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the  "  pul- 
cheirimum  "  type  of  Poljstichum  angulare,  plants 
showiDgthe  characteristic  long  sickle-shaped  pinnules, 
which  develop  prothalli  from  their  points,  have  been 
found,  only  to  revert  to  the  normal  for  years,  occa- 
sionally, however,  throwing  out  a  pitna  or  two,  and 
rarely  a  compl  te  frond,  as  a  tantalising  reminder  of 
the  original  prize.  In  such  cases,  the  varietal  forces 
are  clearly  latent,  depending  for  their  development 
upon  some  Eubtly  coDgenial  condition  of  growth 
which  appears  extremely  difficult  to  determine. 
Dimorph'sm,  too,  plays  a  par:  in  these  comtaut  ami 


a  hybrid  as  it  does  in  all  mere  crosses.  In  that 
lovely  Lady  Fern,  A.  f. -f.  Kalothrix,  precisely  the 
Bame  thing  occurs  in  a  less  marked  fashion,  glossy, 
silky,  finely-cut  'ronds  being  marred  occasionally  by 
pinna)  or  pinnules  of  a  merely  plumose  type,  from 
which  Kalothrix  originated.  A  very  curious  fact, 
however,  occurs  in  this  connection.  A  somewhat 
foliose  Kalothrix  has  been  raised,  I  think,  by  Messrs. 
Stansfield,  in  which  the  silky  glossiness  is  preserved, 
but  the  cutting  is  le:S  delicate.  In  this  variety  the 
reverted  portiona  aTe  normal,  and  not  plumose,  indi- 
cating that  the  Kalothrix  form  has  reverted  to  the 
extent  of  throwing  out  the  first  varietal  sport  into 
plumosum  while  retaining  the  Kalothrix  cutting  of 
the  secondary  sport  to  a  large  degree.  Spores 
of  Kalothrix  jield  two  distinct  types  of  plants, 
the  plain  plumose  type,  aod  the  true  Kalothrix, 
with  its  little  defects.  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
previous  one  of  the  Polypody,  the  tendency  to 
become  finely  dissected  must  be  a  delicately 
balanced  one,  the  votes  of  the  architectural  cells, 
so  to  speak,  must  be  numerically  close,  so  that 
when  some  little  accident  occurs  the  usual  minority 
gets  the  upper  band  for  a  while,  and  varies  the 
plans  of  the  opposition  to  suit  their  own  taste. 
Juet  to   could  we  ioiagiv.e  a  common-place   [art; 


and  an  assthetic  party  constituting  a  county  council 
with  short  tenures  of  office.  In  building  a  long 
street  bit  by  bit,  the  rival  architects  would  rule  the 
roast  by  turns,  and  the  result  would  be  precisely  akin, 
ornate  gothic  and  plain  brick  and  mortar  being  the 
picturesque  (?)  dimorphism  evolved  from  the  conflict. 
Dimorphism  in  Ferns  is  in  many  species  associated 
with  their  reproductive  peculiarities,  the  barren  fronds 
being  leafy,  and  the  fertile  ones  more  or  less  narrowed 
and  contracted.  Profuse  fertility  in  spores  is  fre- 
quently obtained  at  the  expense  of  leafy  tissue  ;  and 
conversely,  very  foliose  or  plumose  forms  are  usually 
barren,  or  nearly  so.  In  Blechuum  and  Lomaria 
Acrostichum,  and  others,  the  fertile  fronds  are  little 
more  than  midribs  bearing  the  spore-heaps  and  their 
protective  covers.  In  these  cases  we  have  simply  a 
concentration  of  the  reproductive  forces  in  one  set  of 
fronds  whose  different  form  results  therefrom  ;  but 
even  here  the  little  cell  architects  are  sometimes 
freaky,  and  in  one  of  our  varieties  of  Blechnum  (B.  s. 
anomalum)  they  evidently  cannot  settle  between 
them  what  fronds  shall  be  fertile,  what  barren,  and 
bo  they  have  come  to  a  compromise  by  building 
semi-leafy  fronds,  with  little  streaks  of  sporangia 
along  their  centres. 

Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Barnes,  of 
Levens,  the  writer  has  received  an  extremely 
curious  dimorphic  Scolopendrium,  remarkable  even 
in  that  protean  species  for  the  great  difference 
between  the  two  types  of  fronds  it  bears,  and 
the  absence  of  any  intermediate  stages.  Some 
of  the  fronds  are  quite  normal  except  at  the  tip, 
where  they  form  a  handsome  crest ;  the  other  fronds 
are  perfectly  linear,  very  long,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide — a  merely  ribbed  rachis,  indeed,  with 
two  incipient  lobes  at  the  base,  and  a  spreading  tassel 
of  narrow  segments  at  the  tip.  A  still  more  curious 
feature  is  the  fact  that  while  the  leafy  fronds  are 
nnrmaHy  fertile,  the  narrow  ones  aro  usually  sterile. 
The  two  types  spring  from  identical  axes  of  growth, 
constituting  it  as  thoroughbred  a  case  of  dimorphism 
as  one  could  desire. 

I  insert  here  the  following  note  by  Mr.  W.  Marshall, 
Bexloy  ; — "  The  accompanying  plant  is  not  a  seed- 
ling, if  it  had  been  I  should  not  have  been  astonished  ; 
as  frets  are,  I  must  confess  I  am.  Some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  I  raised  a  batch  of  seedlings  from  a 
fine  form  of  S.  ramo  digitatum,  or  one  of  its  first 
cousins  (the  naming  of  the  Scolopendrium  varieties 
is  now  so  wonderful  that  I  have  given  it  up.  I  had 
a  catalogue  sent  me  the  other  day  with  six  or  eight 
pa>es  of  names  of  varieties,  double  columns)  ;  from 
among  these  one  plaut  developed  one  frond  of 
abnormal  width  and  ramification,  but  barren,  so  I 
cut  it  off,  and  potted  it  up  to  its  points.  I  got  five 
plants— this  is  one.  It  started  all  right,  then  ran 
right  out  to  the  normal  variety,  and  now  has  thrown 
a  frond  of  var.  crispum.  What  the  next  will  be  I 
am  anxiously  looking  forward  to." 

This  is  a  very  singular  case  of  multiformity  in  one 
and  the  same  plant.  The  parent  form  of  ramo-mar- 
ginatum  is  so  extremely  distinct  from  the  plumose 
or  crispum  section,  that  the  latter  is  the  very  last 
form  I  should  expect  a  sport  from  it  to  take  ;  and 
the  conjunction  in  tl.e  specimen  of  ramcsely-crested 
fronds,  a  perfectly  normal  one,  and  a  true  but  slightly 
crested  crispum  frond,  is  very  interesting.  (S  e 
fig.  42,  taken  from  Mr.  Marshall's  plant.) 

All  cases  of  bud-variation  are,  of  course,  cases  of 
dimorphi-m  jiro  tern.,  and  subsequent  partial  rever- 
sion creates  it  again  ;  but  except  in  thi*  case  of  bud- 
sports,  to  which  our  floris's  owe  so  much,  dimorphism 
is  bariily  acclaimed  a  virtue  by  fernists  or  florists, 
since  more  often  than  not  it  means  inconstancy,  and 
detracts  from,  instead  of  adding  to,  the  beauty  of  tho 
pl.tnt*.   Chas.  T.  Druerij,  F.L.S,    7.M.H. 


Nursery  Notes. 


MESSRS.  R.  VEITCH  and  SONS,  EXETER. 

Numerous  uncommon  herbaceous  perennials  bavo 
appeared  during  the  present  season  at  these  nurseries, 
whic' ,  wit'i  oilier  i  Eeldoiu  seen,     .ive  made  tLe  beds 
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and  rockwork  very  showy  and  attractive.     I  noticed 
the    following  when   calling    at   the   nursery  a  day 
or  two  ago  : — Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  a  hardy  shrub, 
was     full    of    its     large     white     flowers,    remind- 
ing one   Eomewhat  of   Carpenteria   californica ;   this 
latter,  however,  is  flowering  under  glass  protection  at 
present.     Ononis  rotundifolia,  over  1  foot  in  height, 
■with  branching  habit,  bearing  a  quantity  of  bright 
red  flowers  ;   Ononis  fruticosa,  having  flowers  of  a 
pink  hue.    Lychnis  vespertina  alba  flore-plena,  grow- 
ing about  2  feet  high,  bearing  large  white  flowers, 
which  are  double,  as  its  name  implies — a  most  useful 
form  for  cutting-purposes  ;  L.  officinalis  flore-plena, 
with  bright  pink  blooms ;  Tupa  salicifolia,  a  moat  de- 
sirable plant  for  a  sheltered  spot,  growing  4  feet  high, 
and   bearing  masses  of   tubular   scarlet  and   yellow 
flowers ;  Helenium  grandieeps  striatum — erect  grower, 
about    4  feet    high,    with    orange  -  coloured    flowers 
striped  with  crimson  ;  Rudbeckia  laeiniata,  growing 
to  a  height  of  over  4  feet,  is  a  useful  plant  lor  the 
back  rows  in  borders,  and  in  lightening  up  shrub- 
beries— the  leaves  are  prettily  lobed,  and  the  yellow 
flowers  are  of  a  large  size  ;    R.  pinnata,  with  yellow 
flowers  ;  Hedysarum  multijugum,  a  flowering  shrub 
having  bright  flowers  of  a  purplish-crimson  ;  Acan- 
thus mollis,  3  to  4  feet  high,   bearing  spikes  about 
18  inches  long,  of  white  and  purple  flowers  ;  Helian- 
thus  multiflorus  maximus,  with  very  large,  double, 
yellow  flowers ;    Statioe  latifolia,  a  fine  border  plant 
with  very  large  leaves,  and  immense  panicles  of  pur- 
plish-blue flowers,  useful  for  isolated  position  on  the 
lawn,  and  very  serviceable  for  filling  vases  and  tor 
house   decoration  ;    Scabiosa   caucasica,   a   beautiful 
perennial,  growing  1J  fett  to  2  feet  high,  the  flowers, 
which  appear  rather  late  in  the  season,  being  about 
3  inches  across,  and  of  a  soft  lilac-blue,  a  most  desi- 
rable species  ;  S.  c.  alba,  a  white  form  of  the  above. 
In  a  rockery,  a  large  plant  of  Fuchsia  corralina  is  full 
of  its  bright  crimson  and  purple  blooms.     Notospar- 
tium   Carmichalise  —  the  New  Zealand  Broom  that 
bears  small,  pink-hued  flowers,  singular  looking  and 
interesting  ;    Androsace  lanuginosa,  another  plant  of 
singular  beauty,  which  should  be  so  planted  on  the 
rockery  that  its  slen.'  er  stems  may  fall  over  the  stones 
— these  pendent  stems  and  leaves  are  coated  with 
white  silky  hairs,  and  the  flowers  of  a  delicate  pur- 
plish-rose.     Gentiana  asclepiadea  is  another   pretty 
species   with    graceful    shoots    about    2   feet    long, 
covered  with  purplish-blue  flowers  ;  Geranium  Wal- 
lichianum,    blue  ;    Meconopsis   Wallichii,    a    stately 
Indian  species,  growing  4  to  5  ft.  high,  very  effective 
when  planted  as  a  solitary  specimen,  where  its  full 
beauty  may  fully  develop  ;  the  leaves,  of  large  size, 
are  covered  with  yellow  hairs,   while  the  drooping 
flowers  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour.     It  prefers  a  situa- 
tion  where   shade   and    moisture   can    be    assured. 
Physostegia  virginiana  is  a  very  fine  plant,  growing 
2  feet  high,  with  leaves  resembling  those  of  a  Chelone, 
its  pure  white  flowers  being  fine  for  cutting  purposes. 
Numbers  of   other    interesting   plants    are    still   in 
flower,  rock  plants,  alpines,  and  herbaceous  perennials 
forming  a  great  feature  here. 

In  beds  close  by  these  are  numbers  of  choice 
Cannas  planted  out,  which  are  just  now  in  full  blaze 
of  beauty,  among  which  Bacchus,  Chestnut  Yellow, 
Geoffrey  de  St.  Hiliare,  Kiinigin  Charlotte,  Phoebus, 
Souvenir  d'Antoine  Crozy,  Stadtgiirtner  Sennholz, 
are  the  more  showy  and  free-flowering. 

In  a  tank  a  number  of  M.  Marliac's  new  Water- Lilies 
are  growing  in  pots  sunk  in  the  water.  These  varie- 
ties have  recently  been  so  fully  touched  upou  in  the*  e 
pages,  that  little  further  need  be  Baid  than  that  every 
variety  is  kept  in  stock  ;  and  all  are  very  beautiful. 

The  stock  of  Bamboos  at  this  nursery  is  perhaps 
the  most  complete  in  the  kingdom,  as  far  as  species 
and  varieties  are  concerned,  aDd  many  large  specimens 
are  to  be  seen  here.    W.  Swam. 


can  be  laid  down  ready  for  use  in  half  an  hour,  and 
the  pipes  shifted  by  a  few  men  to  various  parts  of 
the  gardens  as  required.  The  first  cost  is  about  one- 
tenth  of  a  fixed  plant,  and  the  cost  of  working  is 
about  half  that  of  the  hand  apparatus,  while  the 
steam- plant  is  also  applicable  for  spraying  fruit,  corn, 
and  vegetable  crops. 


New  Invention. 


A  NEW   HOr- WASHING   PLANT. 

The  old  and  expensive  system  of  washing  Hops  by 
means  of  hand-pumps  is  likely  soon  to  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Mr.  R.  W.  Thomas,  of  Rodmer- 
sham,  Sittingbourne,  has  just  invested  iu  a  steam- 
plant,  made  by'  Messrs.  Merryweather,  of  London, 
under  Merryweather  &  Curling's  Patent,  which,  in 
efficiency  and  economy  of  working,  is  far  ahead  of 
any  other  system  yet  invented.  It  consists  of  a 
light  p  rtable  steam  pump,  supplying  frum  twelve  to 
twenty-four  spray  jets  through  portable  iron  pipes,  with 
flexible  joints  and  rubber  hoses.  The  whole  of  the  pipes 


The   Week's  Work, 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN". 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials. — These  plants  are 
becoming  more  generally  cultivated,  and  in  some 
gardens  are  ousting  the  tender  exotics  from  their 
place  of  eminence  in  the  flower-garden.  When 
judiciously  employed — that  is,  not  made  to  fit  into 
the  intricacies  of  a  geometrical-garden  contrived  for 
'■  bedding -plants" — their  effect  is  everything  that 
could  be  desired,  besides  affording  suitable  flowers 
in  endless  varieties  of  form  aud  colour  for  use  indoors. 
They  may  be  planted  in  wide  or  narrow  borders  in 
round,  oval,  or  oblong  beds  sheltered  from  the 
windiest  quarter.  The  soil  that  suit9  most  of  the 
species  is  a  rich  loam,  but  that  being  rarely  come-at- 
able,  the  beds  should  be  liberally  manured  with  good 
rotten  dung,  and  be  given  a  heavy  dressing  of  loam. 
A  border  facing  a  shrubbery  or  a  wall  covered  with 
climbing  plants  is  not  a  good  place,  as  the  roots  of 
these  plants  impoverish  the  soil,  and  deprive  it  of 
moisture.  Borders,  or  a  series  of  beds  planted  on 
each  Bide  of  the  centre  walk  of  a  kitchen  garden,  is  a 
good  place  for  them,  especially  if  the  kitchen-garden 
quarters  are  screened  from  view  by  ornamental 
hedges  or  espalier  fruit  trees.  [We  would  advise 
those  who  may  be  contemplating  the  formation  of  a 
border  or  some  beds  of  these  plants,  and  are  not  well 
acquainted  with  them,  to  visit  one  of  our  leading 
nurseries  at  this  season,  and  make  a  selection  of  tbe 
plants  ou  the  spot.  Our  spaco  is  too  valuable  to 
permit  of  a  tithe  of  the  fine  plants  available  to  be 
mentioned  by  name.   Ed.] 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,   Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House.  Herts. 

Winter-fruiting  Cucumbers.  —  Plants  raised  from 
Beeds  or  cuttings  some  time  ago  will  now  be  ready  for 
planting.  Let  the  houses  be  made  clean  and  sweet, 
and  then  place  mounds  of  light  rich  soil,  consisting 
of  three  quarters  loam  to  one-quarter  rotten  dung, 
resting  on  a  bed  heated  with  hot-water  pipes.  After 
planting,  place  a  stick  to  each  plant,  with  one  end  in 
the  soil,  and  the  other  reaching  to  the  trellis,  the  plants 
beiag  in  a  straight  line  near  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
frum  3  to  4  feet  apart.  Afford  water  to  settle  the  soil, 
and  for  a  few  days  shade  the  plants  from  bright  sua. 
Suitable  temperatures  are  70°  at  night ;  75°  by  fire- 
heat  in  the  day,  with  a  riEe  of  10°  to  15°  with  sun- 
heat.  Ventilate  when  80°  is  reached,  and  close  early 
in  tbe  afternoon.  Keep  the  soil  moist,  and  damp 
the  foliage  in  fine  weather  ;  at  other  times  maintain 
a  growing  atmosphere  by  damping  the  floors  and 
other  surfaces. 

The  Pinery. — The  potting-up  of  suckers  taken  from 
the  summer  fruiting-plants  will  now  require  attention, 
and  the  pit  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown  should  be 
got  in  readiness  for  them,  by  washing  the  woodworkand 
glass,  lime-washing  the  walls,  &c.  The  old  hot-bed 
of  tan  or  leaves  having  become  cold  must  be  wholly 
or  partially  removed,  and  new  materials  put  in  it* 
place,  so  as  to  secure  a  bottom-heat  of  85°.  Some- 
times Pine-apples  are  grown  by  means  of  hot-water 
pipes  entirely,  and  this  is  a  very  convenient  method, 
especially  when  the  plan  is  followed  of  laying  a 
sufficient  number  of  2  to  3-inch  pipes  in  a  2-feet 
thick  bed  of  rubble,  sea-pebbles,  macadam,  or  the 
like,  the  pluuging  material  being  laid  on  this.  The 
heat  from  a  bed  of  this  kind  is  more  genial,  moist, 
and  better  suited  to  plant-culture  than  the  dry  heat 
obtained  from  a  heated  chamber  roofed  in  with  slate, 
stone,  boards,  &e.  A  bed  in  which  Pine  suckers 
are  grown  should  be  so  raised  that  the  leaves 
of  the  plants  are  not  more  than  1  foot  distant 
from  the  roof  -  glass  when  they  are  pluuged. 
Whatever  be  the  means  adopted  for  affording  bottom- 
heat,  a  heat  should  be  assured  that  will  last  for 
six  months  without  much  fluctuation,  and  for 
that  reason  dung  ought  not  to  be  used.  In  taking 
off  a  sucker,  grip  it  firmly  with  one  hand  low  down, 
and  bending  it  outwards  give  it  a  sharp  twiit, 
removing  it  from  the  plant.     The  ba-e  of  a  sucker 


should  be  made  smooth  with  a  koife,  and  a  few  of 
the  lower  leaves  removed.     "Sucker-pots"  should  be 
used,  that  is,  pots  H  to  2  inches  deeper  than  their 
width,  and  of  a  size  commensurate  to  the  size  of  the 
sucker.      If  ordinary  flower-pots  are  employed,  48's, 
32's,  and   24's   are   suitable   sizes,  and  if  new  they 
should  be  laid  for  a  few  minutes  iu  a  tub  of  water. 
The  pots  should  be  drained  with  li  inch  layer  of  crocks. 
The  best  sort  of  soil  for  suckers  is  light  bhrous  loam 
one  year  in  stack,  which  should  be  pulled  to  pieces  of 
about  the  size  of  pigeon's  eggs,  the  fiuer  particles  of 
which  should  be  removed  with  a  half-inch  meshed 
sieve  ;  to  this  a  quart  of  bone-meal  and  another  of 
fresh  soot,  and  some  charcoal  broken  small,  should  be 
added.     If  dry,  the  soil  should  be  slightly  moistened, 
and  allowed  to  lie  in  a  heap  for  a  day  or  two  in  a 
warm  place.     Pot  the  suckers  low  down  in  the  pot, 
and  fill  up  with  soil  firmly  to  within  1  inch  of  the 
rim.     If  suckers  are  plentiful,  secure  more  of  them 
than  are  actually  required,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for 
emergencies.     Plunge  the    pots  to   the   rim   in   the 
prepared  bed,  allowing  space  for  growth.    Until  roots 
are  formed  the  pit  should  be  kept  close,  and  shaded 
during   the  warmer    hours.      The   suckers   may   be 
dewed  once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather,  no   water  being  afforded   in    quantity 
till  rooting-up  has  taken  place  to  some  extent.     A 
suitable  temperature  at  night  is  65°  to  70°,  by  day  75° 
when  it  it  dull,  with  ..   rise   of    10°  with   suuheat. 
Suckers  potted  some  time  ago  may  have  plenty  of 
roots,   and   should  be  repotted  in  the  same  bind  of 
soil  as  that  recommended  for  the  fresh  suckers,  and 
treated  similarly.     The  hot  weather  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  ventilate  all  divisions  liberally,  aud  to  damp 
the  floors  and   walls  frequently,  and  as  tbe  loss  of 
moisl  ure  iu  the  soil  U  then  great  it  will  be  necessary  to 
afford  the  plants  water  more  frequently,  and  als  i  to 
damp  the  tan,  leaf,  or  other  hind  of  plunging  material. 
Succession  plants  approaching  fruiting-size,  if  the 
pots  are  well  filled  wuh  rootj,  may,  as  tbe  weather 
becomes  cooler,  be  afforded  a  reduced  temperatuio 
and  less  moisture. 

Fruiters  will  still  need  liberal  treatment,  and 
occasionally  manure  Bhould  be  added  to  the  water 
that  is  afforded  tbe  soil  until  the  fruit  colours.  If  it 
is  a  tan  bed,  and  the  heat  has  begun  to  decline,  and 
the  pots  are  much  above  the  surface,  some  new  tau 
may  be  added,  sufficient  to  raise  the  bed  to  the  rims 
of  the  pots.  If  more  fruits  are  ripening  than  cm 
be  consumed,  it  is  well  to  retard  some  of  the  least 
ripe  by  putting  the  plants  in  a  cool  vinery. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   W.  Messenoer,  Gardener  to  H.  C.    Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Coleus. — Thtse  useful  decorative  subjects  may 
now  be  struck  from  Ihe  best  coloured  shoots,  and 
when  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  which  takes  but  ashort 
period  of  time,  grow  tbe  plants  slowly,  so  as  to  have 
sturdy  plan's  to  stand  through  the  winter.  Cuttings 
put  in  lat-r  than  this  date  often  s'like  unsatisfac- 
torily, aud  are  too  feeble  to  be  of  value  at  that  season. 
Let  the  rooted  cuttings  be  examined  weekly,  freeing 
them  from  insect  foes.  Cuttings  of  Coleus  should 
be  struck  singly  in  small  flower-pots,  placed  iu 
the  propagating-frame,  and  when  they  are  rooted 
they  may  be  hardened  off  and  then  stood  near  the 
glass  iu  a  moderately  warm  house,  the  chief  objects 
beiog  a  stocky  growth  and  good  coluur  in  the  foliage. 

Begonias. — Those  of  the  herbaceous-rooted  section 
that  were  started  early  in  the  summer  will  have 
ceased  to  flower,  and  should  be  kept  somewhat  drier 
at  the  root,  and  when  the  top  growth  changes  colour 
and  falls  over,  water  should  be  entirely  withheld. 

Ananassa  sativavariegata,  the  variegated  Pine-apple 
plant,  when  well  cultivated  is  an  object  of  striking 
appearance,  quite  equal  to  Pandanus  variegata,  and 
excellent  for  standing  alone,  or  associated  with  others 
iu  a  vase.  The  suckers  should  be  left  on  the  older 
plants  till  they  are  sufficiently  strong  to  be  taken  off 
with  a  twist  and  a  pull ;  afterwards  root  them  in 
bottom-heat,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary 
Pine  sucker. 

Stephanutis  tioribunda. — In  order  to  ripen  the 
growths  of  this  plant,  plenty  of  air  aud  direct  sunlight 
should  be  afforded,  therefoie  a  place  very  near  the 
roof  of  the  stove  is  a  good  place  for  it,  and  tbe  growths 
should  never  be  allowed  to  grow  at  will,  but  be  kept 
straight  and  unentangled.  Manure-water  should  be 
afforded  for  the  next  mouth  or  so,  an  I  then  withheld, 
aud  the  plants  afforded  cooler  treatment.  Very  weak 
shoots  should  be  removed,  or,  rather,  spurred  back, 
aud  clean  water  freely  applied  with  the  syringe 
nothiug  being  more  effectual  in  keeping  mealy-bug  in 
check. 
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Allamandas,  Clerodendrons,  and  Hougainvillcas. — 
Specimens  of  these  species,  now  ttandiog  in  cool 
houses,  will,  as  the  wood  ripens  and  the  foliage 
changes  colour,  require  less  water  at  the  root, 
gradually  appljing  less  and  lets  as  thefolia»e  matures. 

Bcrtolonias. — If  the  stock  of  these  pretty  plants  is 
insufficient,  cuttings  may  now  be  rooted  iu  sphagnum- 
moss  and  silver-sand  iu  a  close  propagating-frame. 
As  cuttings,  the  lat  rals  are  those  mostly  procurable, 
but  ft  top  may  also  be  used  as  such.  The  Bertolonia 
winters  more  surely  and  safely  in  the  young  state 
than  in  the  old,  the  larger  leaves  of  the  latter  being 
liable  to  damp-off. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Platftclinis  tjlumacea  having  finished  growing, 
should  be  placed  iu  a  shady  corner  of  the  interme- 
diate-house, \ety  little  water  being  needed  at  the 
root  till  growth  has  recommenced,  but  an  occa-ioual 
syringing  overhead  will  keep  the  foliage  fresh  and 
green,  and  free  fr  m  red-spider.  The  elegant  P.  fili- 
formis  is  now  flowering  fiom  its  half-formed  growths. 
It  has  to  support  a  large  crop  of  flowers,  and  to  con- 
tinue growth,  it  therefore  needs  water  in  abundance. 
Fresh  compost  may  be  afforded  as  soon  bs  the  flowers 
fade.  When  grown  in  a  shallow  pan,  with  a  very 
thiu  layer  of  peat  and  sphagnum-moss  to  root  iu,  and 
huug  iu  a  cool,  shady  position  iu  the  intermediate- 
house,  this  lovely  Orchid  grows  to  perfection  with 
but  litt'e  trouble.  The  chief  foe  to  its  well-being  is 
red-spider,  which,  however,  may  be  readily  kept  under. 
As  a  table-plant,  P.  tiliformis,  with  its  pendulous, 
slender  racemes,  is  probably  unequalled. 

Miltonias. — The  present  season  is  the  best  of  the 
year  for  repotting  plants  of  Miltonia  vexillai  ia, 
because  the  new  growths  that  are  now  starting 
will  soon  produce  from  their  base  a  number  of 
roots.  But  before  this  work  be  commenced,  make  sure 
that  the  growths  are  free  from  yellow  Thrips.  If  any 
be  detected,  dust  a  little  sulphur  or  tobacco-powder 
well  down  into  the  growths  ;  this  will  drive  the 
Thrips  from  their  hiding-places  on  to  the  surface  of 
the  leaves,  and  by  the  use  of  the  XL-All  vaporiser 
they  may  then  ba  easily  killed.  M.  vexillai  ia  forms 
numerous  fibrous  roots,  which  push  their  way  just 
over  and  under  the  compost,  and  for  this  reason  a 
rather  large  and  shallow  surface  of  soil  has  been  recom- 
mended for  them  ;  but  after  much  experience,  I  find 
that  a  greater  depth  of  compost  is  conducive  to  better 
results.  The  young  growths  rise  stronger,  and  the 
leaves  do  not  become  brown  at  their  points  so 
quickly  as  they  did  in  the  shallow  potting  material. 
I  select  pots  that  are  Bmall  in  comparison  to  the 
size  of  the  plants  ;  drainage  is  given  to  about 
one-fourth  of  their  depth,  and  instead  of  the  usual 
crocks  for  this  purpose,  I  use  the  thick  pieces  of  the 
Fern  rhizome  taken  from  the  peat  when  preparing  it 
for  use  ;  the  advantage  of  the  rhizome  being,  that  it 
makes  the  plant  so  much  lighter  than  when  crocks 
are  used.  Over  the  drainage  place  a  thin  layer  of 
sphagnum-moss,  and  over  this  the  compost,  which 
should  consist  chiefly  of  sphagnum,  a  small  quantity 
of  fibrous  peat,  and  crocks  broken  quite  small. 
Elevate  the  plant  a  trifle  above  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
and  work  the  compost  well  in  among.-t  the  roots  ;  at 
the  same  time  place  a  few  thick  pieces  of  crock  or 
charcoal  in  the  centre  with  the  old  roots,  which  will 
assist  the  drainage,  and  prevent  sourness  occurring  in 
the  soil.  Potted  in  this  manner,  great  care  is  after- 
wards necessary  in  watering  the  plants.  For  a  time 
merely  sprinkle  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a  fine-rose 
watering-can,  the  principal  object  being  to  induce  the 
sphagnum-moss  to  grow.  Until  the  nights  become 
chilly,  keep  the  plants  in  the  cool-house,  and  gice 
them  a  position  where  they  will  obtain  fresh  air  at  all 
times.  The  late  summer-flowering  varieties,  M.  vexit- 
laria  rubella.  M.  v.  superba,  and  M.  v.  Leopoldi, 
should  be  kept  in  the  same  house  as  the  other  species, 
a  month  hence  will  be  soon  enough  to  repot  them. 
M.  Endresii,  and  the  distinct  hybrid  M.  Bleuana,  and 
its  variety  nobilior,  succted  best  iu  the  intermediate- 
house  throughout  the  year.  Now  that  they  are  com- 
mencing to  make  their  new  pseudo-bulbs,  copious 
root-waterings  are  necessary,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air 
should  be  afforded  them  at  all  times. 

Miscellaneous  Species. — In  the  East  Indian  house 
many  of  the  Catasetums  and  Cycnoches  are  deve- 
loping their  llower-stems.  Examine  the  plants  etery 
day,  and  if  found  to  be  the  least  dry,  thoroughly  water 
them.  When  the  flowers  have  faded,  and  the  growths 
are  nearly  made  up,  suspend  the  plants  in  the  lightest 
position  available,  and  give  them  as  much  fresh  air  as 
possible.     Sj    long   as    the   haves  remain   fresh  and 


green,  keep  them  well  supplied  with  water,  but 
immediately  they  chauge  to  a  yellowish  colour, 
the  amount  must  bo  gradually  reduced.  When 
the  leaves  have  fallen,  place  the  plants  in 
a  cool  and  drier  atmosphere,  in  full  sunshine. 
When  the  growths  have  been  properly  matured  by 
such  means,  the  plants  will  continue  for  a  very  long 
time  without  needing  any  water  at  the  root.  Cyrto- 
podiums,  Bletias,  Thunias,  Lisscehilus,  Mormodes, 
and  the  deciduous  Eulophias  may  be  treated  similarly. 
Chysis  aurea,  C.  Chelsoni,  C.  Sedeni,  C.  Isevis,  and 
C.  bractescens  should  now  be  removed  from  the 
Cattleya-house  and  placed  iu  a  stove-like  temperature, 
where  they  will  finish  up  their  growths  more  quickly, 
otherwise  there  will  not  be  time  to  mature  their  pseudo- 
bulbs  before  winter.  The  plants  will  require  plenty  of 
root-moisture  until  the  leaves  begin  to  change  colour, 
when  they  may  be  returned  to  their  former  po-ition 
in  the  Cattleya-house.  It  is  now  a  good  time  to 
examine  such  plants  as  Mesospinidium  sanguineum, 
M.  vulcanicum,  Cochlioda  Noezliana,  Colax  jugosus, 
Oncidium  Marshallianum,  0.  varicosum,  0.  crispum, 
0.  Forbesi,  0.  dasystyle,  0.  concolor,  0.  curtum,  O. 
prretextum,  &e.,  and  any  that  require  to  be  repotted 
or  re-surfaced  may  be  attended  to.  The  curious 
Nanodes  Medusae  is  now  growing  freely,  and  should 
be  well  watered  every  day. 

HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.   II.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Autumn-fruiting  Strawberries. — Plants  of  Vicom- 
tesee  Heiicart  du  Thury  and  La  Grosse  Sucree, 
planted  out  for  fruiting  in  the  autumn,  as  advised  iu 
previous  issues,  being  now  in  process-  of  swelling 
their  fruit,  should  be  mulched  with  strawy-litter, 
first  taking  care  to  remove  runners  and  weeds,  and  to 
make  the  plantations  clean  and  tidy.  It  is  probable 
that  copious  applications  of  water  will  be  required 
once  a  week  until  the  fruit  beginB  to  colour,  and  no 
longer.  If  wet  weather  should  ensue  while  the  fruit 
is  ripening,  the  latter  may  be  kept  clear  of  the  earth 
by  placing  twigs  of  Birch  around  the  plants. 

Tomatos. — The  fruit  on  out-of-door  plants  is  grow- 
ing in  size,  and  such  of  the  plants  as  are 
carrying  heavy  crops  should  be  afforded  a  liberal 
dressing  of  Thomson's  Vine  Manure.  Stir  the  sur- 
face lightly  after  watering,  and  the  chemical  manure 
may  be  alternated  with  diluted  farmyard-manure, 
but  discontine  both  when  cool  weather  ensues.  The 
leading  shoot  should  now  be  stopped,  as  the  fruits 
produced  after  this  date  cannot  ripen.  All  lateral 
growths  must  be  closely  pinched  off,  but  the  prin- 
cipal leaves  should  be  preserved  entire,  it  being  a 
mistaken  practice  to  cut  them  off,  or  halve  them  ; 
they  may,  however,  bo  fastened  back  to  allow  the 
sunshine  to  reach  the  fruit. 


Seed-sowing. — Seeds  of  Early  London  Cauliflower, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  a'ld  Early  Cabbage  should  be  sown 
on  an  open,  dry  border,  for  planting  out  next  spring, 
and  another  sowing  of  Turnips  made  in  rich,  well- 
tilled  soil ;  likewise  Spinach,  for  winter  use.  Thin 
out  the  last  sown  Turnips  when  the  plants  show  the 
first  true  leaves,  and  keep  the  bed  copiously  supplied 
with  water  whilst  the  drought  lasts.  The  Spinach  of 
the  last  sowing  may  need  thinning  to  about  6  inches 
apart.  Sow  Rape  or  white  Mustard-seed  on  vacant 
land,  and  dig  it  into  the  ground  as  green  manure  ;  it 
is  excellent  for  the  Potato  crop. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

French  Beans. — A  sowing  of  the  Osborne's  Forcing 
or  Syon  House  varieties  should  be  made  at  about  thU 
date,  iu  a  brick  pit  capable  of  being  heated,  although  no 
heat  need  be  applied  before  the  outside  thermometer 
falls  to  32°  at  night.  At  the  time,  however,  when  the 
plants  come  into  bloom  and  onwards,  a  small  amount 
of  artificial  heat  assists  them.  Should  such  pit  not 
be  available  the  sowing  may  be  made  in  S-inch 
flower-pots,  placing  these  outdoors  and  throwing 
some  shading  material  over  the  pots  to  prevent  loss 
of  moisture  from  the  soil,  as  until  the  plants  appear 
no  water  should  be  afforded.  When  germination  has 
taken  place  stand  the  pots  in  the  full  sunshiue, 
removing  them  to  a  warm-house  on  the  approach  of 
cool  weather.  Another  .sowing  may  be  made  ten 
diyB  after  the  first  one.  These  late--own  Beans  need 
good  loamy  soil,  and  generally  liberal  treatment  from 
first  to  last. 

Winter  Vegetables.—  All  losses  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Brassica  crops  should  be  made  good  by  removing  the 
strongest  plants  to  be  found  in  the  seed-bed.  Plants 
that  are  established,  should  be  earthed-up  without 
delay. 

Lettuces. — Plantations  of  all  ages  should  be  kept 
quite  free  from  weeds,  and  the  soil  moist  and 
frequently  hoed.  Those  Cos  and  Cabbage  varieties 
intended  for  winter  consumption  should  either  be 
planted  on  a  warm  border,  in  rich,  free  soil,  or  in 
cold  frames.  First-class  Lettuces  have  been  difficult 
to  obtain  in  the  south  for  some  weeks  past,  uule-s 
planted  on  north  borders  in  cool  soil,  and  then 
watering-)  have  been  necessary.  Sow  some  more 
seeds  of    'rowu  C  *s  Lettuce. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 

Bees  m  a  Ferret's  Mutch. —  A  Soberton  corre- 
spondent commuuicates  the  following  incident  in 
connection  with  the  swarming  of  bees  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood :— Mr.  J.  Silvester,  of  St.  Clair's  Farm,  had 
some  ferrets  in  a  hutch  near  an  outhouse  ;  on  Wed- 
nesday last  a  swarm  of  bees  was  seen  to  alight  on  the 
top  of  the  butch,  but  in  the  evening  they  had  dis- 
appeared. During  the  three  following  days  a  few 
bees  were  seen  buzzing  about  outside  the  hutch,  but 
no  notice  was  taken  of  them  until  Mr.  Silvester,  sen., 
was  stuDg  by  one  of  the  insects.  He  got  a  bucket 
of  water  and  dashed  it  over  all  the  bees  that  he  could 
see,  thinking  to  drown  them.  Then  Mr.  James 
Silvester  opened  the  sleeping  part  of  the  hutch  to 
clean  the  ferret's  litter,  and  was  astonished  to  find 
the  swarm  inside  on  the  straw.  They  had  been  there 
four  days,  and  had  formed  a  good  bit  of  comb  on  the 
top  of  the  straw.  Meanwhile  the  ferrets  had  slept 
under  the  straw  each  day,  coming  out  to  feed 
in  the  outer  portion  of  the  hutch,  and  returning 
without  apparently  disturbing  the  busy  lodgers. 
They  on  their  part  did  not  attempt  to  sting  or  harm 
the  ferrets.  The  latter  have  now  been  removed,  and 
the  bees  remain  in  full  possession  of  their  novel  hive. 

Super-Clearers. — The  advantages  of  using  a  good 
super-clearer,  or  bee-escape,  when  removing  surplus 
honey  are  now  so  obvious  and  so  generally  admitted, 
that  we  need  not  waste  time  in  detailing  old  plans  which 
once  took  the  place  of  this  most  useful  of  modern  bee- 
appliances.  Its  use  adds  so  considerably  to  the  com- 
forts of  bee-keeping,  that  we  will  suppose  every  reader 
to  have  furnished  himself  with  an  efficient  "  clearer  " 
of  the  "  Porter"  type,  of  which  several  good  ones  ate 
now  to  be  had.  In  removing  surplus,  the  early  morn- 
ing or  the  evening,  when  work  for  the  day  is  over, are 
the  best  times  to  operate.  In  the  first  case,  the  bees 
are  cleared  out  by  evening,  and  in  the  latter  by  the 
following  morning.  When  using  the  Clearer,  first 
gently  raise  the  section-rack  or  super  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  by  inserting  the  point  of  a  screwdriver  at 
each  corner,  and  slipping  in  a  thin  wedge ;  then  give 
just  a  puff  of  smoke  at  the  junction  of  hive  and  super, 
and  with  a  screwing  motion  lift  the  latter  off,  set  it 
on  the  clearer — placed  conveniently  at  hand — and 
replace  the  super  with  clearer  below  it  on  the  hive. 
If  an  assistant  be  at  hand  to  slip  on  the  clearer  when  the 
super  is  raised,  the  job  may  be  done  iu  a  moment,  and 
the  bees  hardly  be  aware  of  what  has  been  done.  Jn 
order  to  have  a  few  half-filled  sections  or  frames  left 
for  extracting  when  the  honey  income  begins  to 
slacken  off  in  earnest,  it  is  well  to  remove  such  sec- 
tions or  combs  as  are  sealed  over  from  strong  stocks, 
and  replace  them  with  partly-filled  ones  from  lees 
populous  colonies  for  completion,  reducing  the 
amount  of  unfinished  work  on  the  latter,  and  adding 
warm  coverings  to  the  surplus  chambers  to  guard 
against  cold  nights,  otherwise  there  will  be  great  risk 
of  the  unsealed  honey  being  carried  below  into  the 
brood-chamber.  By  judicious  haudling  of  partly- 
filled  sections  and  frames  in  this  way,  and  specially 
by  keeping  all  warmly  wrapped  up  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  season,  a  good  deal  of  the  nuisance  of 
half-finished  bee-work  will  be  avoided. 

Prices  for  Honey.  —  We  find  from  a  return  fur- 
nished to  the  Beekeepers,  Record  by  the  Statistical 
Office,  H.M.'s  Customs,  that  the  value  of  the 
honey  imported  into  the  United  Kicgdom  during 
the  month  of  May,  1898,  was  £4433  of  selling 
honey.  There  will  be  many  inquires  for  new- 
honey,  and  as  crops  in  the  south  this  year  must 
necessarily  be  small  compared  with  those  of  the  past 
two  or  tbiee  seasons,  bee-keepers  should  ask  a  fair 
price  for  fiist  produce.  See  that  you  offer  a  good 
finished  section,  put  it  up  iu  a  marketable  shapp, 
clean  and  glazed,  and  then  you  can  commaud  i  fair 
price  for  the  trouble  expended  in  raising  a  crop  of 
l.oney,  besides  feeling  that  there  is  some  return  for 
tlio  anxious  labour  bestowed  on  the  bees,  and  the 
long  hours  sj  ent  in  the  preparation  ot  the  surplus 
honey  before  it  is  ready  for  the  marktt. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBL18HER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be    WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDE    ONLY     OF    THE    PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  figned  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement 

Illustrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  cf  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  dc;  Jut 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  le 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  le 
carfftil  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS     FOR     SEPTEMBER. 


1— Maidenhead  Horticultural  Show. 


THURSDAY, 

Sept, 

FRIDAY, 

Sept. 

TUESDAY, 

Sept 

WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 

TUESDAY, 

Sept. 

MONDAY, 

Sept. 

THURSDAY, 

Sept. 

National  Dahlia  Society's  ExM 
bition  at  Crystal  Palace  (2  days). 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Con)" 
mittee ;  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  Exhibition  ( 3 
days) ;  Durham  Floral  Society's 
Exhibition  ( 2  days)  :  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association  Meet- 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  Exhibition  in  Waverley 
Market  (2  days). 

|  Royal  Horticultural  Socity's  Com- 
j      mittees. 

f  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
\    Floral  and  Gen.  Committees  meet. 

(  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit 
29  <      Show    at     the    Crystal    Palace 
\      (3  days). 


»! 
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KONDAY, 


AUG 


2f,{( 


TUESDAY,         Aug.  30 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

( Great  Sale    of    Dutch    Bulbs,    at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Great  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Clearance  Sale  of  Lights,  Glass 
Erections,  Piping,  Stock,  &c,  at 
Munstcr  Lane,  Fulbam,  S.W.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris  (2  days). 

„„r,^ .  „     a        „l  Great    Sale    of    Dutch    Bulbs,    at 
WEDNESDAY,   Auo.  31 }     Protheroe  &  Morris' Rooms. 

„„„„ .  „       o  ,  I  Great    Sale    of    Dutch    Bulbs,    at 

THLRSDAY,      Sept.    1-|     Protberoe  &  Morris,'  Rooms. 

Great  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Sale  of  Imported  Orchids,  at  Pro- 
theroe &  Morris'  Rooms. 


FRIDAY, 


Sept. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 60'2°. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

Loiroos.— August  24  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  71° ;  Min.,  58°. 
Provinces.  —  August  24(8  p.m.):    Max.,  65°,  Ipswich; 
Min.,  03°,  Off  Shetland  Isles. 


ing  physical  conditions  for  the  seasonable  and 
perfect  development  of  luscious  fruits,  succul- 
lent  vegetables,  and  flowers  of  faultless  form, 
great  brilliancy,  and  fullest  fragrance.  Hence, 
there  was  to  be  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  exhibits,  and  consequently  of 
the  interest  of  the  general  public. 

Before  giving  a  few  facts  and  figures  as  to 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  exhibition, 
which  this  year  occupied  the  nave  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  it  may  be  well  to  give,  in  a  sentence  or 
two,  the  views  of  its  sanguine  supporters,  who 
confidently  predicted  that  the  show  would  prove 


plants  and  flowers.  The  vegetables  ran  to 
455  exhibits,  the  cut  flowers  to  407,  the  pot- 
plants  to  166,  and  the  fruit  to  loo,  many  of 
these  being  collections.  Two  entries  of  farm 
produce  came  from  co-operative  farms. 

The  entire  length  of  the  two  naves  was 
filled,  the  north  with  the  industrial,  the  south 
with  those  of  professional  gardeners  and  ama- 
teurs, the  two  together  demanding  a  walk  of 
lj  mile  to  get  a  mere  glimpse  of  the  produc- 
tions exposed  to  view.  To  assert  that  all  the 
products  were  good  alike  would  be  to  state 
what  would  be  as  impossible  as  untrue.     To 


Once  more  the  great  horticultural 
The  One  and  All   festival  of  the  industrial  classes 

Flower  Show.  ,  , 

has  come  and  gone,  and  we 
return  to  our  -pleasant  and  we  trust  profitable 
task  of  endeavouring  to  estimate  in  some  measure 
its  effect  on  the  improvement  and  advancement 
of  horticulture,  among  the  masses.  Tear  by  year 
we  have  hitherto  had  the  pleasure  of  chroni- 
cling a  continued  advance  for  the  One  and  All 
Flower  Show,  and  although  up  to  the  very  eve 
of  the  show  we  have  heard  the  most  diverse 
views  expressed  as  to  its  dismal  failure  and 
transcendent  success  this  year,  we  have  felt 
pretty  sure  of  a  great  success,  such  as  we  are 
pleased  to  write  has  now  been  realised. 

The  opponents  of  the  show,  and  prophets  of 
impending  disaster,  had  some  sturdy  facts  to 
rely  upon,  such  as  the  genial  spring  in  February, 
the  cruel  spell  of  suspended  animation,  rather 
than  growth  afterwards,  the  cold,  late,  and  on 
the  whole,  and  in  most  places,  dry  summer. 
Such  could  hardly  be  claimed  as  highly  foster- 


PORTRAIT    OF    THE    RIGHT    HON.    EARL    GREY',    K.G. 
(President  of  the  National  Co-operative  Festival.) 


a  better  one  than  any  hitherto  held.  And  it  may 
be  here  said  that  this  National  Co-operative 
Festival  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Association  as  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Show  holds  to  the  Eoyal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  show  furnishes 
a  most  opportune  annual  occasion  for  a  practical, 
vivid,  and  far-reaching  object-lesson  to  many, 
of  some  of  the  far-reaching  results  of  the  year's 
work. 

The  entries  in  the  section  for  inembers  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association, 
and  for  professional  gardeners,  included  choice 
varieties    of   hothouse    fruit    and    greonhouse 


assert  that  the  amateurs  products  were  equal 
to  the  professional  gardeners,  would  be  to  under- 
state one  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  this 
great  show.  Excluding  such  fruits  as  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Melons,  Figs,  &c,  and  showing  the 
same  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  products 
in  the  same  numbers,  the  masses  beat  the 
professionals,  or  matched  them  in  most  things, 
except  in  Carrots,  in  which  the  more  learned 
and  cultured  exhibitors  beat  the  amateurs  easily. 
But  such  friendly  contests  break  no  bones,  and 
they  do  an  immense  amount  of  good.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  only  one  special  prize 
open  to ■  competition  to  all,  in  either  nave. 
But  throughout  the  show  the  two  sections,  viz., 
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View  in  the  Garden,  Abbotsbury,  Newton  Abbot,  Devon. 
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the  professional  and  the  industrial,  -were  kept 
entirely  distinct— thus,  each  exhibitor  is  enabled 
to  compete  with  his  equals  in  means,  resources, 
&c. ;  but  also,  so  far  as  may  be,  he  is  made  to 
run  abreast  in  social,  climatic,  and  physical 
environment.  Each  division  of  the  kingdom 
competes  separately,  so  that  North  is  not  pitted 
against  South,  or  East,  or  West.  Entries  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  excepting  only 
the  extreme  North  and  Scotland. 

The  character  of  the  exhibits  is  rapidly 
changing,  though  utility  still  holds  a  high 
place  in  the  arrangements  of  the  committee. 
Hence,  there  were  over  sixty  complete  collec- 
tions of  vegetables  of  six  kinds  in  each  for  the 
workmen's  section,  and  ten  each  for  the  pro- 
fessionals. There  were  also  twenty-four  entries 
of  smaller  collections  of  vegetables,  so  that  the 
five  hundred  exhibits  of  vegetables  alone  would 
have  made  a  complete  show  in  itself.  The  sepa- 
rate exhibits  of  specific  sorts  of  vegetables  in  the 
amateurs'  classes  exceeded  those  of  the  profes- 
sional growers  by  four  to  one,  and  included 
every  kind  of  edible  garden  product.  Those 
who  can  recall  the  few  dishes  of  Potatos,  Cab- 
bages, Broad  Beans,  Onions,  Parsnips,  &c, 
shown  by  the  working  classes  at  the  first  and 
second  -'One  and  All"  shows  must  be  highly 
gratified  at  the  enormous  difference  between 
the  entries  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago 
and  those  of  to-day.  In  the  amateurs'  section 
this  year  Potatos  took  a  strong  lead  with  two 
hundred  and  and  thirty-nine  dishes  ;  different 
varieties  of  Beans  followed  with  one  hundred 
and  forty-six ;  and  of  Vegetable-Marrows,  almost 
unknown  among  the  masses  the,i,  there  were 
one  hundred  and  seven  entries.  Onions,  or, 
as  one  of  the  comic  papers  humorously  calls 
them,  Spanish  beauties,  to  the  number  of 
eighty-six  dishes ;  garden  Turnips,  eighty-three ; 
garden  Peas,  seventy-nine,  and  most  of  them 
good  ;  garden  Beetroot,  seventy-nine ;  Shallots, 
sixty !  garden  Carrots,  fifty-six ;  Lettuces, 
fifty  -  three ;  Parsley,  thirty  -  eight ;  Celery, 
thirty-five  ;  Cabbages,  thirty-one;  Cauliflowers, 
twenty-four  ;  Radishes,  fifteen;  Leeks,  eleven. 
The  silent  revolution  that  has  been  effected  in 
the  food  supplies  and  social  habits  of  the  toiling 
millions  within  the  last  dozen  years  are  most 
vividly  seen  in  the  last  two  entries  in  the  ama- 
teurs' class,  viz., Tomatos,  twenty- eight;  Cucum- 
bers, forty-three.  The  writer  also  saw  on 
Saturday,  an  apparent  artisan  making  a  hearty 
meal  out  of  two  paper  bags,  one  of  swett 
biscuits,  and  the  other  of  red  Tomatos,  and  has 
seldom  seen  anyone  despatch  a  meal  with 
greater  zest. 

In  the  professional  section  the  vegetables 
mounted  up  to  four  hundred  and  fifty-five 
entries,  cut-flowers  to  four  hundred  and  seven, 
plants  in  pots  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-six, 
many  of  1hem  being  collections.  Fruit,  single 
dishes  and  collections,  numbered  one  hundred 
and  fifty- five. 

Fruit  shown  by  the  working-classes,  con- 
sidering the  varieties  of  soils,  sites,  seasons, 
<!«.,  was  highly  creditable.  They  staged  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  entries  of  fruits,  of 
which  twenty-four  were  cooking  Apples,  in  two 
dishes  of  five  each ;  thirty-four  dishes  dessert 
Apples — the  finest  lot  of  Apples  seen  this  year; 
tight  of  Cherries,  in  dishes  of  fifty ;  twelve  of 
Black  Currants,  in  bunches  of  twenty-four, 
M>me  very  fine ;  nineteen  of  Eed  Cuirants  ; 
eleven  of  White  Currants. 

Nine  collections  of  open-air  fruit  in  four  dis- 
tinct kinds — thirty-six  exhibits  of  Gooseberries, 
in  two  dishes  of  thirty  each,  mostly  white  and 
red,  some  very  fine  and  large  ;  two  bunches  of 


Grapes,  seven  dishes  of  Pears,  fiveof  one  variety; 
ten  entries  of  cooking  Plums,  twelve  in  dish  ; 
sixteen  entries  of  dessert  Plums,  twelve  in  dish. 
An  ample  dessert,  though  hardly  so  varied  as 
we  have  sometimes  seen  them. 

But  we  must  hasten  away  from  the  obvious 
utility  of  such  great  shows  to  the  cultural  and 
educational  value  of  such  attractive  object- 
lessons,  in  the  teaching  of  the  humanities  among 
the  masses.  As  we  improve  our  food  and  flowei  s, 
we  improve  with  them.  It  i3  a  fact,  now  well 
proved  by  experience,  that  of  the  many  better 
influences  which  may  be  brought  into  dull  lives, 
and  brighten  while  theyr  aise,  there  is  no  influ- 
ence of  such  perpetual  interest  and  so  easily 
accessible  to  all,  as  that  exerted  through  the 
necessary  assiduous  care  of  flowering  plants. 
By  bringing  these  into  our  windows,  back- 
gardens,  and  all  bald  and  bare  places,  we  pro- 
vide new  opportunities  for  relaxation,  we  stir 
deeper  interests,  and  realise  higher  beauties 
than  is  possible  by  other  means,  sharing  them 
with  the  man  of  means,  and  enjoying  the  same 
common  pleasures  in  the  successful  pursuit  of 
horticulture,  fostering  the  virtues  of  fore- 
thought, patience,  and  perseverance.  Even  the 
joy  of  success  seems  thus  more  complete,  as  it  is 
a  victory  rather  over  natural  forces  than  over  a 
brother  or  a  sister  whose  needs  may  be  greater 
than  our  own. 

Neither  is  it  only  or  chiefly  that  the  quality 
of  garden  produce  has  been  immensely  improved 
within  the  last  dozen  years.  But  its  nature 
and  quality  has  been  largely  changed ;  at 
last  we  have  found  that  the  beauty  and  the 
fragrance,  the  tasteful  disposition,  the  form, 
colour,  and  scent,  of  plants  and  flowers  that 
have  proved  educating  and  refining  for  the  rich, 
are  equally  so  and  even  more  needed  among 
the  industrial  population. 

At  this  show  there  were  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
seven  baskets  of  flowers  and  collections  of 
Eoses ;  eight  baskets  and  thirty-seven  collec- 
tions or  bouquets  of  annuals ;  ten  entries  of 
table- decorations;  sixty-three  bouquets,  vases, 
epergnes,  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
members ;  and  forty-four  by  their  children. 
Among  these  there  were  some  admirable  ex- 
amples of  good  taste.  The  entries  of  cut  flowers 
from  workmen's  gardens  numbered  five  hundred 
and  four,  and  comprised  Carnations,  Chrysan- 
themums, Dahlias,  Everlastings,  Indian  Pinks, 
Pansies,  Mignonette,  Petunias,  Phloxes,  Sweet 
Peas,  Antirrhinums,  Asters,  Stocks,  Salpi- 
glossis,  Marigolds,  Zinnias,  Lilies,  Gladiolus, 
Godetias,    &c. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  pot-plants  were 
shown  in  the  workmen's  section,  and  a  won- 
derful advance  shown  in  the  culture  of  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,  Lilies,  Begonias,  Petunias, 
Musk,  annuals  in  pots,  &c. 

Mr.  Edward  Owen  Greening  has  little  or 
no  faith  in  a  rest-and-be-thankful  policy,  and 
is  constantly  adding  to  the  area  and  usefulness 
of  this  great  show.  Hence  such  special  lines 
and  prizes  as  consolation  prizes,  special  prizes 
for  local  co-operative  societies  ;  from  Mrs. 
Hemsley — so  well  known  as  Miss  Marie  Lowe 
— of  a  picture  painted  by  herself;  from  the 
Countess  and  Earl  Grey,  handsome  shields  and 
challenge  cnps. 

Overcrowding  is  as  great  an  evil  in  the 
garden  as  in  tho  home.  Not  a  few  gardens 
and  photos,  large  or  small,  are  like  pictures 
that  you  cannot  see  for  the  paint.  There  can 
be  little  pleasure  in  either  picture  gallery  or 
garden  without  space,  and  restful  shadow  to 
relieve  the  brightness  of  the  colouring  or  the 
light.     A  few  small  trees  or  flowering  shrubs, 


"a  bonnie  Briar-bush,"  bright  flowers  and 
green  groups  of  Ferns  artistically  placed  in  a 
town  or  country  garden,  back  yard,  or  dreary 
waste  corner  will  go  far  to  make  them  beautiful. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  authorities  who 
have  done  so  much  to  ensure  the  success  of  this 
great  show,  viz.,  Mr.  Edwd.  Owen  Greening 
again  acted  as  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Flower  Show,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Waugh  as  Director.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Flower  Show  Committee  this  year  is  Mr. 
Daniel  Robert  Scratton  of  Devonshire,  the 
President  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Association.  Mr.  Frank  Bell  acted  as  Assis- 
tant-Secietary  to  Mr.  Greening. 

Earl  Grey,  accompanied  by  the  Countess 
Grey,  and  their  daughter,  the  Lady  Victoria 
Grey,  were  shown  through  the  floral  show  by 
Mr.  Ed.  Owen  Greening,  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  and 
others,  between  3  and  4  o'clock  on  Friday 
afternoon,  and  expressed  themselves  highly 
satisfied  with  what  they  saw.  A  sentence  or 
two  from  Earl  Grey's  speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  flower  show,  and  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
Eipon  at  the  opening  of  the  industrial  festival 
on  the  Tuesday,  will  fitly  close  our  review  of 
the  event. 

The  Bishop  dwelt  on  the  three  great  principles 
of  co-operation- 1st,  that  society  should  be 
made  up  of  one  great  body,  and  not  of  a  number 
of  warring  atoms  ;  2nd,  that  fellow- workers 
should  not  regard  one  another  as  rivals;  3rd, 
that  in  their  dealings  one  with  another,  they 
should  have  regard  to  a  law  of  exchange  and  not 
be  guided  by  selfishness.  He  further  pointed 
out  that  it  was  the  biggest  blunder  in  the  world 
to  divide  when  there  was  the  opportunity  to 
unite,  and  therefore  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  co- 
operative movement  was  natural  obedience  to  a 
natural  law. 

Earl  Grey  in  an  able  speech  before  declaring 
the  flower  show  opeo,  said  that  the  object  of  the 
festival  was  to  focus  public  attention,  not  on  the 
commercial  side  of  the  co-operative  movement,  as 
that  could  very  well  take  care  of  itself,  but  on  such 
arrangements  as  would  enable  the  million  and  a 
half  co-operators  to  give  fuller  play  to  the  side  of 
their  nature  which  found  satisfaction  in  the  culti- 
vation and  contemplation  of  flowers  ;  in  the  rest 
and  pleasure  of  music,  in  the  intellectual 
stimulus  supplied  by  literature,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  games,  in  the  wholesome  stir  of  ath- 
letic rivalry,  and  in  the  development  of  that 
spirit  of  individual  independence,  ennobled  by 
the  consciousness  of  a  common  brotherhood 
which  had  been  the  inspiring  dream  of  every 
philosopher's  Utopia.  Earl  Grey  proceeded 
to  sum  up  the  ideal  of  the  working-man  in  a 
terse  sentence,  leaving  the  impress  of  genius 
thus: — "Having secured  a  home  of  comfort  and 
reasonable  hours  of  labour,  he  and  his  family 
should  have  the  opportunity,  after  working 
hours,  of  enjoying  reasonable  recreation,  and 
that  this  opportunity  should  be  obtainable  at  a 
cost  within  his  means."  We  claim  for  horticul- 
ture that  it  is  at  once  the  cheapest,  the  purest, 
the  most  satisfying  of  human  pleasures  and 
relaxations. 

[Our  figs.  44  and  4j,  pp.  165  and  167,  show 
selections  made  from  the  photographs  shown 
on  this  occasion,  and  kindly  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal by  the  Association.] 


Swiss   Horticultural  Society.— We  have 

received  the  schedule  of  the  International  Hor- 
ticultural Exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Geneva,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Swiss  Horticul- 
tural Society,  from  June  11  to  20,  1S99,  inclusive. 
The  President  ia  M.  Marc  Michei.i,  the  Secretary 
M.John  Wolf,  and  Treasiuer  M.  A.  Bauoln.     The 
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exhibition  will  consist  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  objects  of  ait  and  industry  connected 
with  gardening.  We  will  refer  more  fully  to  the 
items  in  the  schedule  at  a  future  date. 

"The  Botanical  Gazette."— The  issue  for 
A"gu-t  contains  a  Comparative  Study  of  the  Develop- 
merit  of  some  Anthracnose,  by  Bertha  Stoneman  ; 
together  with  illustrations  of  the  disease.  We  are 
told  that  the  investigations  recorded  in  the  paper 
were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  by 
the  growth  characters  developed  in  artificial  cultures, 
the  relationship  of  certain  fungous  diseases  grouped 
under  the  common  name  of  Anthracnose,  and  to 
determine,  if  possible,  by  a  study  of  their  life  histories, 
the  connection  of  these  so-called  imperfect  fuogi 
with  perfect  or  ascigerous  stages.  We  note  remarks 
on  Glceosporium  frutigenum,  which  attacks  Quinces 
at  Ithaca  ;  then  follow  G.  phomoides,  the  ripe-rot  of 
Tomatos  ;  G.  venetutn,  found  on  the  Raspberry  ; 
Hiinesia  rubi,  also  found  on  the  Raspberry  ;  G. 
musarum,  on  the  Banana,  and  other  Glceosporiums. 
Then  we  have  Colletotrichum  Glceosporioides  and  C. 
legenariu  ii  on  the  Orange  and  Water  Melon,  and  so 
in  seriatim  dealing  with  the  specie3  inimical  to  garden 
and  orchard  products,  and  garden  trees  and  shrub?. 
We  acknowledge  the  grtat  assistance  to  the  cultivator 
of  these  life-histories. 

Canada  and  the  Preferential  Tariff.— 

On  Moni'ay,  August  1,  there  cime  ioto  operation  the 
new  tir  ff  charges — preferential,  so  called — as  estab- 
lished between  Canada,  the  United  Kiogdom,  and  all 
the  colunies  and  possessions  of  the  mother  country — 
fat  vast  agglomeratio.i  known  to  the  rest  of  the 
virld  as  the  "British  Empire."  In  these  cduinus 
we  cannot  beexpectel  to  enter  into  full  particulars 
rehiring  to  ihe  nature  andextmt  of  the.- e  preferrntul 
tariff  charges;  but  we  may  say  that  they — by  the 
ri  duction  of  one-fourth  of  the  tariff  charges — natu- 
ia!ly  affect  the  position  and  prosptcts  of  the  West 
1  udies,  &c.  For  the  benefit  of  those  directly  in- 
tetested  in  the  matter,  we  may  state  that  priuted 
opiesof  all  particulars  are  to  be  obtained  from  the 
High  Commissioner  foe  Canada,  17,  Westminster 
Chambers. 

NOVA  SCOTIA.— The  "Provincial  Government 
Crop  Report "  for  July,  1898,  issued  from  the  Office 
if  Agriculture,  Halfax,  affords  the  intelligence  that 
the  outlook  for  the  agricultural  year,  1898,  in  that 
province  is,  upm  ths  whole,  satisfactory.  With  suit- 
able weither.  the  Oat  and  other  grain  crops  will  be 
better  than  usual,  and  the  Potato  crop  promises  to 
be.  "lightly  above  a  full  average,  and  roots  generally 
arj  fu'l  of  promise.  There  is  a  notable  increase  in 
the  acreage  under  Wheat  in  recent  years.  The  fruit- 
crop,  which  promised  to  be  very  abundant  in  the 
flowering  period,  will  fall  far  below  early  antici- 
pations, as  the  returns  from  the  fruit  region  of  the 
C  >rnwallis  Valley  indicate.  As  in  these  islands,  wet 
and  cold  weather  succeeding  the  flowering  season, 
prevented  the  proper  setting  of  the  fruit.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  outside  of  the  reputed  Apple- 
growing  districts  the  Apple  crop  promises  better  than 
usual. 

The  Weather  and  the  Crops.  —  The 

weather  during  the  past  week  has  varied  somewhat 
in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  England  it  was  sunny  and  intensely 
hot,  on  Monday  in  London  the  shade  warmth  was 
86° ;  but  in  some  parts  of  Wales  and  Scotland  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  rain.  Violent  thunderstorms  have 
swept  over  the  west  of  England,  Wales,  and  part  of 
Ireland,  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  damage  to 
crops,  while  the  weather  was  hot  and  dry  in  most  of 
the  English  counties.  The  work  of  harvesting  has 
gone  on  apace  in  all  but  the  latest  districts,  although 
the  laid  state  of  much  of  the  grain-crops  has  rendered 
progress  less  rapid  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been. 

"  Dictionnaire  Pratique  dHorticulture 
ETDE  Jardinage."— This  French  edition  of  Nichol- 
son's Dictionary  of  Gordem'mj/has  reached  itsseventy- 
fouith  pait,  and  is  now  nearly  completed.     To  these 


to  whom  the  language  presents  no  obstacle,  we  com- 
mend this  edition,  as  containing  much  information 
not  included  iu  the  original,  and  many  woodcuts 
from  the  Revue  Borticok  and  M.  M.  Vilmorin's 
publications. 

THE  ROSNEY  PEAR.— We  read  in  American 
journals  of  a  new  variety  of  the  Pear,  a  seedling 
raised  in  the  Mormon  territory  at  Utah.  The  fruit 
is  described  as  of  middling  size  to  large,  shapely,  iu 
c  ilour  a  rich  yellow,  and  crimson-blush  on  the  sunny 
side.  It  is  a  fortnight  later  than  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  in  ripening.  The  agents  fur  the  sale  of  the 
variety  in  the  Eastern  States  are  the  Phreoix  Nursery 
Co.,  Illinois.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  seem 
to  hive  an  excessive  number  of  varieties  that  ripen 
in  September  and  October. 

ANNUAL  OUTING. — We  are  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  holiday  season,  and  societies  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals appear  to  be.  making  the  best  of  it.  We  have 
in  our  hand  letters  from  the  secretaries  of  the 
Fleet  and  District  (Hants)  Gardeners'  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association,  and  the  Lee,  Blackheath, 
Lewisham,  and  West  Kent  Horticultural  Society. 
Members  of  each  of  these  estimable  societies  jour- 
neyed to  Reading  on  the  1 8th  inst.,  and  were  shown 
the  principd  features  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
SurroN  k  Sons — their  offices,  warehouses,  trial- 
grounds,  and  iuduor  flower  depirtuient.  From  the 
tone  in  which  both  letters  are  written,  it  is  evident 
that  the  parties  had  an  excellent  time  at  Readiug  — 
thit,  indeed,  Messrs.  Sutton  treated  tho  visitors 
with  their  customary  hospitality.  Frequent  vUits  to 
this  and  other  like  establishments  has  convinced  us 
that  a  day  s)  spent  must  be  most  useful  to  all  intel- 
ligent gardeners,  and  is  a  capit.il  meaus  of  blend- 
ing instruction  with  eDJoyment.  Summer  will  soon 
have  passed  and  holiday  weather  will  not  continue 
indefinitely.  To  all  gardeners  now  holiday-keeping, 
and  others,  who  look  forward  to  a  little  relaxation  in 
the  immediate  future,  we.  exteod  our  best  wishes. 
May  the  time  so  speut  the  better  fit  them  for  another 
year's  thought — and  work. 

THE  Plum  CROP. —This  important  fruit,  the 
crop  of  wlrc'i  is  batter  than  that  of  last  year, 
is  ripening  rapidly  with  the  f  ireing  weather. 
What  we  have  seen  in  the  London  markets  are 
arriving  in  excellent  condition.  The  tropical  weather 
has  enhanced  the  consumption  of  fruit,  so  that  the 
demand  has  beeu  lively.  Lower  prices  may,  however, 
soon  begin  to  rule  as  the  markets  get  glutted,  few  of 
the  varieties  grown  in  this  country  being  suitable  for 
drying,  so  that  growers  will  be  constratued  to  take 
«  hat  they  can  get  for  their  crops. 

Robert  von  Pommer  Esche.— We  note  with 

regret  the  death  of  this  enthusiastic  horticulturist,  on 
August  5,  from  apoplexy.  The  deceased  was  an 
actual  privy  financial  councillor,  and  pruvincirl 
director  of  taxes,  anil  the  first  director  of  the  Prussian 
Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  devoted 
worker  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

Perpetual-  Fruiting   Strawberries.— The 

lecture  on  this  subject  by  M.  H.  Vilmorin  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  Tuesdiy  last  wjs  of  much  interest, 
and  the  plants  and  fruits  from  various  exhibitors 
furnished  visitors  with  an  opportunity  of  noting  the 
comparative  value  of  the  varieties  recently  introduced 
from  the  Continent.  They  are  doubtless  well  worth 
tie  attention  of  gardeners  in  this  country,  and  for 
the  rest,  there  appears  to  be  every  probability  that 
subsequent  improvements  upon  them  will  be  obtained. 
We  hope  we  may  look  forward  to  having  excellent 
crops  of  fine  Strawberries  in  August. 

FLOWERS  IN  SEASON.— Just  when  our  southern 
Carnatioushave  passed  away,  or  are  small  in  size,  as  are 
secondary  flowers  usually,  we  have  received  a  box  of 
magnificently-freBh  aud  fine  flowers  from  the  country 
to  which  so  many  jaded  southerners  have  gone  in 
quest  of  a  cooler,  less  enervating  atmosphere.  Messrs. 
Laing  &  Mather,  of  Kelso-ou-Tweed,  state  that  all 
of  theBe  blooms  have  been  produced  out-of-doors 
upon  layers  planted  in  the  borders  last  autumn.     We 


congratulate  the  firm  upon  the  excellent  quality  of 
them.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  varieties  are  well  known 
to  us.  The  Pasha,  a  fi-ie  reddish  apricot-coloured 
flower,  with  fringed  petals;  Queen  of  the  Yellows,  a 
yellow  self  of  much  merit  ;  Primrose  League,  a  pale 
yellow-ground  Picotee,  striped  and  spotted  with 
purple  and  rose  ;  Mephisto,  a  deep  crimson  self ; 
Dundas,  scarlet — one  of  the  brightest  scarlet  Carna- 
tions we  have  seen,  of  large  Bize  and  fino  form  ; 
Magnet,  a  pale  yellow  ground,  deeply  edged  and 
marked  with  rose  ;  Mrs.  David  Dunlop,  a  pure  white 
self;  Scarlet  Clove,  a  deliciously-scented  scarlet 
variety  of  the  Clove  ;  Lady  Nina  Balfour,  diep  blush 
self ;  Viscountess  Melville,  dull  crimson  self  of 
pleasant  scent ;  Lady  Waldie  Griffiths,  large,  deep 
purple  self;  Mrs.  Scott  Kerr,  j  ellow  ground,  curiously 
streaked  with  scarlet  ;  and  Kelso  Abbey,  buff  ground, 
flaked  with  rose,  petals  somewhat  fringed.  These  are 
the  varieties  sent  us  in  such  fins  condition  from  Kelso. 

The    Propagation    of     Hyacinths.  —  In 

American  Gardening  for  August  13,  we  have  an 
excellent  handling  of  the  subject  of  tie  propagation 
of  the  Hyaciuth,  and  incidentally  of  other  bulbs,  by 
"cross-cutting"  and  "  scooping-out,"  both  of  wbich 
methods  are  rendered  intelligible  by  means  of 
illustrations.  Tuo  writer  of  the  article  is  a  Mr.  S.  B. 
Dicks. 

M.  J.  M.  Moniz.— The  death  is  announced  of 
J.  M.  Moniz,  kuowu  by  his  investigations  of  the 
natural  history  of  Madeira,  where  he  died  on  July  11, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years. 

Killed    by   the    Sting   of    a    Wasp.— a 

labourer  named  Charles  Hutchinson  went  into  his 
garden  at  Kirby  Muxloe,  near  Leicester,  on  Sunday 
night,  and  plucked  a  Gooseberry,  which  he  begun  to 
eat.  A  wasp  which  had  penetrated  inside  the  skin 
of  the  fruit  stung  him  at  the  root  of  the  tongue.  He 
went  into  his  cottage  and  medical  aid  was  summoned, 
but  death  ensued  in  five  minutes. 

Apple  Andenken  an  Palandt  (Souvenir  of 
Palandt). — This  new  variety  was  brought  into  com- 
merce by  the  firm  of  Westenius  successor,  of  IIil- 
desheim,  and  named  by  the  sou  in  honour  of  his 
departed  father,  the  well-inownpomologist,  Palandt, 
and  raiser  of  the  variety.  The  fruit  is  of  middle- 
size,  cjlourel  deep  cr  mson  aud  yellow,  possesses  a 
small  core,  apromineut  eye,  half-open  or  closed,  and  a 
thin  stalk,  set  in  a  tolerably  deep  basin.  The  flavour 
is  ppicy  and  pleasant  ;  rips  in  November,  and  keeping 
good  till  March.  The  growth  of  the  tree  resembles 
Baumann  Reinette.  Qartenflora,  August  15. 

SOBRALIA  CATTLEYA.— It  will  interest  Orchid 
growers  to  know  that  this  gigantic  reed-like  Sobralia, 
which  has  for  some  years  grown  remarkably  well  iu 
more  thau  one  collection,  but  persistently  refused  to 
llower,  is  at  last  about  to  bloom  in  the  famous  collec- 
tion of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford, 
Dorking,  in  the  care  of  Mr.  \V.  H.  White.  The  bud, 
whiuh  ii  of  the  purple  hue  familiar  in  S.  macrantha, 
appears  on  a  btern  proceeding  from  the  side  of  one  of 
the  tallest  growths,  about  8  feet  from  the  base,  and 
2  feet  from  the  top  of  the  stem. 

Export  of  India  rubber  from  the  Amazon 
Region. — The  latest  report  of  Mr.  Churchill,  the 
British  Consul  at  Para,  which  is  the  chief  port  to 
which  the  shipping  of  the  Amazon  resorts,  shows 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  great  rubber  production 
of  the  Amazon  region  is  exported  from  Para.  Iu  1 896 
the  value  of  this  export  from  Para  was  nearly  8i 
millions  sterling,  of  which  Great  Britain  took  over  1  { 
million,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  going  to 
the  United  States.  The  quantity  was  15,226  tons, 
the  total  export  from  the  Amazon  being  20,981  tons, 
the  balance  being  shipped  largely  at  Mauaos,  about 
1000  miles  up  the  river.  The  chief  sources  of  pro- 
duction are  along  the  great  rivers  aud  islands  in  the 
Amazon  belonging  to  the  State  of  Para,  the  valleys  of 
the  main  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  such  as  tho 
Purus  aud  Madeira,  and  the  Amazon  districts  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru.  Mr.  Churchill  gives  a  long 
account  of  this  remarkable  industry  in  tho  Amazon 
region,    its   history,  the   modo   in  which   it   is   now 
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carried  on,  the  profits,  the  varieties  of  the  gum,  and 
the  like.  The  most  important  observation  he  makes 
under  this  head  is  that  the  supply  is  regarded  by 
competent  au'horities  as  inexhaustible,  because  the 
tree  is  being  continually  reproduced  by  nature.  Some 
areas,  such  as  Cameta,  on  the  Tocantins,  have  become 
exhausted,  but  when  abandoned  for  a  time  they 
recovtr,  and  many  districts  have  not  been  tapped  at 
all.  The  area  producing  Para  rubber  amounts  to  a 
million  square  miles,  and  further  exploration  will 
probably  show  that  this  is  under-estimated.  The 
richest  zones  at  present  known  are  along  the  banks  of 
the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  and  on  the 
islands  in  the  main  stream.  Some  of  the  northern 
tributaries  have  not  been  explored.  Cocoa  and 
Brazil   Nuts  are  the  chief  exports  after  rubber,  but 


Insects  of  the  year  1897,  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Walter  B.  Barrows,  Consulting  Zoologist  of 
the  Experiment  Station,  by  Rufus  H.  Pettit.  — 
Queensland  Agricultural  Journal  for  July,  1898,  by 
authority.  (Brisbane:  Edmund  Gregory,  Govern- 
ment Printer.) — Canada,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Central  Experiment  Farm,  Report  of  the  Foreman  of 
Forestry  (W.  T.  Macoun),  1897.  (Oceana  Govern- 
ment Printing  Bureau.) 


SOME  DEVONSHIRE  GARDENS. 

(Continued  from  p.  118.) 
Abbotsbuby  (see  Supplementary  Illustration). — -The 
leading  feiture  of  this  place,  which  is  snugly  situated 
in  the  suburbs  of  Newton  Abbot,  is  a  very  fine  rock- 


Conspicuous  in  this  respect  is  Zauschneria  cali- 
forniea,  a  good  continuous-flowering  plant,  Armeria 
rosea,  Papaver  nudicaule,  Aster  alpinus,  Erigeron 
speciosus,  Cheirauthus  Dilleri,  Aubrietia  Leichtlini, 
&C.  Striking  groups  of  Irises  and  Spiraeas  (S.  pal- 
mata,  S.  astilboidea  and  others),  with  Wahlenbergias 
iu  variety,  are  scattered  with  profusion  along  the 
undulating  margin  of  the  basin.  Standing  boldly  up 
are  fine  clumps  of  Eulalia  japonica,  Spiral  gigantea, 
and  Senecio  japonicus.  Among  the  smaller  plants  are 
many  varieties  of  Androsace,  Gentiana,  G.  verna,  G. 
bavarica,  G.  septemfida,  &c,  Lithospermum  pros- 
tratum,  and  the  like.  In  a  very  natural-looking  cava 
are  to  be  found  Hymenophyllum  radicans,  Cyrtomium 
falcatum,  with  several  other  Ferns  and  Lycopods. 
Huggiug    the    rocks  is  a  fine  group  of  Ramondia 


FlO.    44.  —A    VIEW    (IF    A    TERRACE    GARDEN    AT    BROOMFIELD. 

(Exhibited  in  the  Photograpli'Section  of  the  "One  and  All"  Flower  Show  by  Fred  Spalding,  Chelmsford.) 


they  are  of  small  importance  compared  to  it ;  and 
:  Ithough  the  region  produced  Rice  of  excellent 
qudity  it  is  no  longer  cultivated,  as  all  the  labour  is 
absorbed  in  the  rubber  industry,  and  the  people  live 
almost  wholly  on  imported  food.  Times,  Tuesday, 
A  aijuht  23. 

Publications  Received.—  Principal  Poisonous 

Plants  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  V.  K. 
Chesnut  :  Washington  Government  Printing  Office. 
—  The  Botanical  Gazette  for  August,  1898.  Published 
by  the  Univedty  of  Chicigo,  Illinois  —A  Study  of 
Normal  Temperature  and  the  Tuberculin  Test,  by 
Charles  E.  Marshall,  Bulletin  of  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College,  Michigan.  This  deals  with 
Bacteriology  and  Farm  Hygiene,  as  applicable 
to  the  treatment  of  domestic  animals. — Bulletins 
from  the  same  station  consist  of  Fertiliser  Analyses, 
by  U.  C.  Kedzie,  Chemist  at  the  Station ;  and  Some 


garden.  It  was  laid  out  for  the  lata  Mr.  E.  Fisher  by 
Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  of  Exeter,  and  is  at  present  under 
a  temporary  lease  from  his  executors  to  that  firm.  It 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  showing  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  rock  and  alpine  plants  growing  under  some- 
what natural  conditions,  and  of  illustrating  the  beauties 
and  attractive  features  of  a  well-planDed  rockery.  The 
site,  originally,  was  a  flat  meadow  of  about  an  acre  in 
area,  but  by  means  of  excavating  iu  the  centre  and 
irregularly  building  up  the  sides,  a  picturesque  tureen- 
shaped  rockery  has  been  formed,  with  cascade, 
shelving  boulders,  and  a  streamlet  meandering  over 
the  shallow  and  rugged  rocky  bed  to  a  length  of  about 
sixty  jards,  the  width  of  the  rock  garden  being  about 
forty  yards. 

Approached  from  the  higher  end  the  effect  is  good, 
plants  showing  bold  patches  of  colour,  standing  well 
out  between  the  rocks,  some  perched  high,  and 
others  j  ust  revealing  themselves  beneath  the  boulders. 


pyrenaica,  while  on  the  soil  just  below  is  a 
good,  bright  patch  of  Heuchera  sanguinea.  The 
Cheddar  Pink  (D.  eaesius),  and  several  members  of 
the  Dianthus  family,  look  very  happy  iu  their 
positions,  while  alongside  of  them  are  (in  a  boggy 
situation)  Dodecatheons,  Cypripedium  spectabile, 
Houstonia  ccerulea,  Primula  rosea,  &c.  Such  plauts 
as  Phormium  tenax,  and  others,  of  strikiug  foliage, 
give  a  picturesqueuess  to  the  place,  and  are  in  fine 
contrast  to  carpet-like  clumps  of  Veronici  repens, 
Thymus  lanugiuosus,  Herniaria  glabra,  &c.  There 
are  about  2000  species  represented,  and  at  the 
preseut  time  they  are  doing  uncommonly  well.  The 
collection  of  new  Nympbaeis  is  a  fine  one,  and 
includes  some  of  Marliac's  finest  varieties,  viz 
N.  Marliacea  albida,  bearing  a  profusion  of  very  large 
white  flowers ;  and  N.  Marliacea  chromatella,  which 
lias  bright,  soft  yellow  flowers,  with  handsome  foli- 
age, spotted  and  marbled  with  bronzy-brown.    There 
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are  also  planted  some  of  the  smaller-flowered  varie- 
ties, such  as  N.  Liydekeri  rosea,  N.  L.  liliacea, 
N.  pygmsea  alba,  and  others.  They  have  all  flowered 
very  freely  this  summer,  and  have  greatly  beautified 
the  pool.  Still-water  in'a  rockery  may  become  an  eye- 
sore, but  in  thi<>  case  the  pool  seems  the  natural  com- 
plement to  the  overhanging  rocks;  and  the  bright 
cob  urs  of  the  Water-Lilies  afford  just  the  necessary 
ornamentation.  A  good  illustration  of  the  landscape- 
gardener's  art  is  furnished  by  the  cave  and  waterfall. 
The  steps  leading  down  to  the  cave  appear  to 
be  hewn  out  oi  the  rocky  cliff,  and  are  every- 
where excepting  the  actual  treads  of  the  steps, 
carpeted  with  cushion-like  plants,  which  seem  to 
have  grown  there  in  the  most  natural  manner.  The 
walls  of  the  cave  itself  has  an  irregular  lining  of  shade- 
lovirg  Fernp,  and  the  tufts  of  Scolopendrium  crispum, 
S.  c.  fissum,  and  Selaginella  helvetica  afford  a  cool  and 
pleasant  effect.  JuBt  below,  and  spanned  by  a  stepped 
stone  bridge,  is  a  ravine,  down  which  tumbles  a  very 
effective  cascade  of  about  6  or  7  feet  in  width, 
with  a  fall  of  about  15  feet,  and  while  being 
fffective,  it  supplies  moisture  to  the  neighbouring 
plants.  An  effective  specimen  in  this  part  of  the 
garden  is  Acaena  ovalifolia,  which  forms  a  verdure- 
clad  veil  of  over  10  feet  long,  and  half  that  in  width. 
As  a  contract  to  the  brightly-coloured  alpines  around 
few,  if  any,  subjects  can  compare  with  it. 

By  means  of  a  zig  zag  descent,  a  lower  level  is 
reached,  and  here  dainty  little  groups  of  hardy  species 
of  Cyclamens  thrive  wonderfully,  receiving  the  neces- 
sary protection  from  tie  sun's  rays  from  some 
dwarf  forms  of  JapaneEe  Maples.  Below  this  is  the 
pond,  which  derives  its  Bupplycf  water  from  the  cap  cade, 
and  seems  to  be  its  most  natural  goal.  The  water 
emerges  on  the  east  side  of  the  pond  as  a  tiny  streamlet, 
finds  its  way  among  the  stepping-stones,  and  is  finally 
hidden  from  view  under  a  rocky  ledge.  The  smaller 
plants  on  the  low  banks  surrounding  the  pond  are 
Campanula  G.  F.  Wilson,  C.  Waldsteiniana,  C.  gar- 
ganici  hireuta,  C.  erinus,  &c.  ;  Primula  Clusiana,  P. 
Siot  oldi,  P.  marginata,  P.  japooica,  P.  sikkimensis, 
and  others  ;  while  good  clumps  of  Papaveralpinum  in 
variety  afford  plenty  of  colour  without  appearing 
unduly  heavy.  The  views  are  very  varied,  according 
to  tie  different  points  from  which  they  are  taken.  The 
plants  employed  have  been  selected  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  an  early  effect,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  blaze 
of  Bummer  flowers,  and  that,  in  turn,  by  the  rich  tints 
of  autumn  foliage  acd  flowers.  A.  E. 
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SAXIFRAGA  PELTATA.— I  have  just  measured  a 
leaf  of  Saxjfraga  peltata  which  I  thought  was  an 
extra  specimen — the  leaf-stalk  is  5J  feet  in  length, 
and  the  leaf  over  2  feet  in  diameter.  There  are 
others  very  similar,  but  this  was  the  longest.  It  is 
much  more  gigantic  than  that  described  in  the  Bota- 
nical Magazine;  it  throws  up  flower-stems  several 
feet  in  length.  Justus  Corderoy. 

ACALYPHA  SANDERI?— It  feems,  according  to 
the  Revue  florticole,  that  Mr.  Brown,  of  Kew,  who 
named  the  above  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
plant,  which  made  Buch  a  sensation  when  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Sander  at  the  Ghent  Quinquennial  Exhibition 
last  spring,  was  mistaken  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  a 
new  plant,  as  it  is  only  A.  hispida,  described  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  long  ago  aB  a  well-known  Indian 
flowering  plant,  and  of  which  a  coloured  drawir>g, 
dnted  1812,  exists  in  the  library  of  the  Herbarium  at 
Kew.  Burmann  describes  it  in  his  Flora  Indica  under 
the  name  of  A.  caturus,  and  it  is  also  mentioned  in 
a  werk  of  the  Bame  title  by  Roxburgh.  Rumphius 
desoibes  and  figures  it  under  tbe  name  of  Cauda 
felis,  or  Cat'a-toil.   W.  E.  0. 

BLACKBERRIES. — Whilst  fruit  and  ordinary  trees, 
and  most  of  our  field  plants,  seem  to  be  badly  need- 
ing moisture,  the  long  line  of  cultivated  Brambles 
that  edge  a  shrubbery-border  at  Maiden  Erlegh, 
Reading,  and  are  trained  up  to  a  wire-trellis,  6  feet 
in  height,  not  only  look  remarkably  well,  making 
fine  summer  growth,  but  are  also  carrying  what  pro- 
mises to  be  a  wonderful  crop  of  fine  fruit.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  learn  in   relation  to  these  Blackberries, 


that  even  before  they  are  ripe,  they  are  being  asked 
forasdesseit  fruits.  It  seems  as  if,  whilst  some  of 
the  American  varieties,  as  are  found  in  Cliveden,  need 
plenty  of  root-moieture,  the  pret'y  Rubus  laciniatus 
prefers  a  dry,  warm  posit  ion.  Evidently  it  n  eeds  warmth 
to  induce  the  suckers  to  harden,  and  thus  become 
fruitful.  Some  of  the  trusses  of  fruit  on  the  Maiden 
Erlegh  bushes  are  of  great  size.  One  of  these  flat- 
trained  bushes,  and  not  at  all  stiff  or  formal,  but  just 
loosely  tied  to  the  wire-trellis,  is  some  20  feet  by 
6  feet,  covering  the  entire  space,  and  when  carrying 
ripe  fruit  will  be  quite  a  picture.  It  will  be  very 
difficult  to  produce  any  black-fruited  hybrid  that  will 
prove  more  fruitful  or  more  pleasant  eating.  The 
very  fine  clusters  of  the  Kittatioy,  which  Mr.  B. 
Wadds  suit  up  to  the  Drill  Hall  in  August  last, 
were  probably  the  best  examples  of  the  variety  yet 
seen  in  Eogland.  These  were  the  product  of  plants 
growing  in  strong,  wet  soil,  where  in  the  winter  the 
water  overflowed.  Assuming  that  for  what  is  I  he 
finest  flavoured  of  the  American  varieties,  so  much 
of  sunshine  is  needful,  we  find  in  that  and  the  free- 
growing  R.  laciniatus  very  diverse  requirements,  which 
those  who  embark  in  Blackberry-culture  should  well 
understand.  A.  D. 

TURNER'S  CRIMSON  RAMBLER  ROSE.— Although 
this  charming  Rose  is  now  well  known,  complaints 
as  to  its  unsatisfactory  flowering  are  not  unknown. 
Go  visiting  a  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woking 
a  few  days  ago,  the  owner  told  me  that  notwith- 
standing his  plants  had  been  established  for  three  or 
four  years,  he  had  so  far  been  disappointed  with  its 
flowering.  On  examination  the  cause  was  found  to 
be  severe  pruning.  In  my  opinion  pruning  is  scarcely 
necssary  with  this  variety  if  much  flower  is  looked 
for.  and  this  is  proved  bv  the  magnificent  specimens 
at  West  Deau  Park,  Chichester.  Mr.  Smith,  the  gar- 
dener at  that  place,  uses  the  variety  for  arches,  and 
the  plants  form  messes  of  bloom.  E.  S.,  Woking. 

SCARCITY  OF  WASPS. — I  was  greatly  surprised 
to  read  in  your  last  issue  a  correspondent's  remarks 
on  the  scarcity  of  wasps  this  season.  We  are  literally 
swarmed  with  them,  and  this  no' withstanding  the 
fact  that  I  have  already  destroyed  fifty  nests  this 
season,  besides  numerous  others  that  have  been 
brought  to  my  notice  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. I  might  add,  that  I  paid  also  for  sixty  dead 
queen  wasps  in  the  spring.  Tbe  plague  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  particular  neighbourhood,  for  I 
have  information  that  it  exiBtB  in  ether  parts  of  the 
county.  The  spring  here  was  exceptionally  cold, 
and  one  of  the  least  favourable  on  record.  We  had 
no  seasonable  weather  until  July  2,  when  it  became 
very  hot,  and  remained  bo  for  four  weeks  ;  and  I 
think  it  was  from  that  period  that  the  wasps  in- 
creased so  rapidly.  My  experience  has  been  that  they 
are  not  so  venomous  as  usual,  which  I  think  may 
be  explained  by  tbe  dulneBS  of  tbe  weather,  for 
a' though  it  has  been  and  is  still  very  hot,  we  get  no 
brilliant  sunshine  Buch  as  that  in  which  the  wasps 
appear  to  delight  and  grow  s'rong.  Although 
some  hundreds  of  wasps  have  been  caught  in  tbe 
dwelling-houses,  few  perBon3  have  been  stung,  and  no 
one  seriously.  Stanley  Piatt.  Bead  Gzrdener,  Lough- 
crcu;  Co.  Mcath. 

MONTBRETIAS.— A  bed  of  Montbretia  Pot'sii  or 
M.  crocosmajflora  has  a  charming  appearance,  and 
few  other  plants  are  so  useful  for  cutting  for  house 
decoration.  The  two  varieties  named  grow  to  the 
height  of  2\  feet,  and  possess  Gladiolus-like  foliage, 
of  a  pleasing  bright  green  colour,  and  the  flowers 
are  borne  on  erect  branching  stems  in  profu-ion. 
M.  crccosmeeflora  has  orange-red  coloured  flowers, 
and  the  e  are  much  larger  and  bolder  than  those  of 
M.  Pottsii,  which  is  a  hybrid.  In  arranging  the 
flowers  in  vases,  the  most  suitable  gre  nery  is  their 
own  foliage,  with  perhaps  a  few  bits  of  the  foliage  of 
the  culinary  Asparagus.  In  water  tbe  flowers  con- 
tinue to  open  for  Beveral  days.  The  blossoms  may 
also  be  utilised  with  good  effect  for  tracing  on  the 
table-cloth  of  a  dinner-table,  using  the  expanded 
flowers,  and  inserting  them  in  triplets  ;  and  for 
button-hole  bouquets,  when  wired,  they  are  very 
attractive.  Cultivation  is  very  simple.  Many  cul- 
tivators permit  their  bulbs  to  remain  in  the  same  spot 
year  after  year,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  by  bo  doing 
the  sun's  rays  cannot  reach  tbe  soil  where  the  bulbs 
lie,  and  as  a  result  they  do  not  mature  thoroughly, 
and  good  flowering  depends  ou  their  proper  matura- 
tion. The  soil  for  the  plants  should  be  trenched 
in  the  autumn  or  early  winter,  afterwards  working 
in  some  farm-yard  dung,  and  if  the  soil  bo  heavy,  it 
may  be  rendered  lighter  with  polting-lench  refuse, 


sand,  &c.  The  bulbs  Bhould  be  lifted  in  October  or 
November,  or  when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  and 
planted  in  potting  soil  in  cutting  boxes,  and  be  placed 
in  a  Peach-house  or  vinery  near  the  botwater-pipes. 
These  in  the  natural  course  of  things  contain  just 
that  amount  of  warmth  which  the  bulbs  require  to 
finish  the  ripening  process.  A  cold  frame  or  pit  is  a 
suitable  placs  for  the  bulbs  in  tbe  winter,  taking  care 
that  they  do  not  become  wet.  In  the  month  of 
February  they  should  be  shaken  out,  cleaned  and 
reboxed,  and  placed  in  a  close  frame  and  kept  moist  , 
by  sprinkling.  When  the  bulbs  commence  to  grow 
a  dryer  atmosphere  should  be  afforded,  and  more  air 
given,  the  lights  being  eventually  left  off  altogether. 
In  fine  weather  in  April,  the  bulbs  may  be  planted 
in  the  ground  prepared  for  them  in  rows  18  inches 
apart,  and  6  inches  from  bulb  to  bulb.  H.  T.  Martin, 
Stnneleigh. 

LACHENALIAS. — I  have  grown  the  above  success- 
fully and  extensively  for  nearly  fifty  years  until  four 
years  since,  when  diEeaee  attacked  the  bulbs.  They 
are  covered  more  or  less  with  a  brown-looking, 
shrivelled  Bkin.  I  enclose  a  sample,  and  shall  be 
glad  of  your  opinion.  I  have  taken  various  precau- 
tions ;  last  year  dusted  tbe  bulbs  with  sulphur,  the 
year  before  soaked  them  in  weak  Condy's  fluid.  T.  T. 
(See  "Answers  to  Correspondents,"  p.  172.) 

JUDGING  FRUIT. — At  an  exhibition  recently  held 
in  North  Devon,  a  prize  was  offered  for  a  "  Collection 
of  fruit,  six  dishes."  One  exhibitor  staged  black  and 
white  Grapes,  one  bunch  of  each  on  the  same  board, 
and  four  oiher  kinds  of  fruits  in  plates,  including,  1 
thiuk,  Peaches,  a  Melon,  Nectarines  and  Figs.  Over 
this  collection  some  discussion  took  place  ;  tbe  con- 
troversy arising  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  judges 
contended  that  there  were  but  five  dishes  of  fruit 
presented.  He  would  not  admit  that  the  two  varieties 
of  Grapes,  on  one  board,  could  be  considered  as  two 
dishes.  A  third  party  was  called  in,  who  also  took 
this  view,  and  as  it  came  to  be  two  opinions  to  one 
the  exhibitor  was  disqualified,  and  a  much  inferior 
lot  of  fix  distinct  sorts  was  awarded  1st  prize.  The 
schedule  amply  ran,  "Class  98:  Collection  of  fruit,  six 
di-bes."  At  a  much  more  exteosive  and  perhaps  impor- 
tant show  held  in  the  same  county  during  the  past  few 
days,  class  45  in  the  schedule  reads  as  follows  :  — 
"  Collections  of  fruit  to  consist  of  ten  dishes.  In 
this  collection  two  dishes  of  Grapes,  white  ami  black 
(two  bunches  iu  each)  are  required,  but  not  more 
than  one  dish  of  any  other  kind  of  fruit  allowed.''  Iu 
one  prize  collection  I  noticed  on  one  board  a  bunch 
of  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  one  of  Madresfield  Court  ; 
e  n  another  board  a  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  one  of  Bueklarjd  Sweetwater,  four  kinds  ;  on 
cher  dishes  were  a  Pine,  Melon,  Peaches,  Figs, 
Apricots,  Cherries,  Plums,  and  Nectariuis,  eight 
sorts.  Was  this  perfectly  correct  ?  I  wonder,  d 
if  the  exhibitor  haa  complied  with  the  schedule  in 
i's  entirety.  Is  it  not  usually  considered  that 
a  dish  of  Grapes  is  two  buncheB  of  one  kind  ? 
and  can  an  exhibitor  stage  four  distinct  sorts  for  two 
dishes  ?  It  struck  me  on  looking  at  this  latter  deci- 
sion, that  it  scarcely  corroborated  that  in  the  former 
case.  The  judges  were  not  the  same  persons,  but  at 
both  shows  the  same  exhibitors  were  present  iu  one 
or  more  classes.  I  should  much  like  to  know  how 
one  ought  to  act  if  such  a  collection  came  before  them 
at  any  time,  when  called  upon  to  officiate  as  judge  ? 
Viiis.  [These  difficulties  arise  from  lack  of  clearness 
iu  the  woroing  of  the  schedules.  Usually  a  ( ish  is 
talen  to  mean  a  distinct  hind  of  fruit,  and  one  kind 
only.  Ed.] 

SEVERE  THUNDERSTORM  IN  SOMERSETSHIRE. 
— A  very  severe  thunderstorm,  accompanied  by  bait 
of  in  mi  nst  sze,  passed  over  this  place  on  Sunday 
last,  August  21.  The  glass  has  beeu  much  damaged. 
In  some  cases  holes  were  cut  through  as  if  shot  from 
a  rifle,  and  the  hailstones  measured  from  4  to  5  inches 
round.  Such  a  storm,  I  believe,  was  never  known  in 
tbe  locality  before,  and  it  will  be  long  romeinbered. 
James  Webber,  Uunstcr  Castle  Gardens. 

GARDENING  CHARITIES.— As  a  regular  reader  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  since  my  boybooel,  I  can 
well  remember  that  you  have  at  frequent  intervals 
allowed  your  columns  to  tie  used  by  those  interested 
in  gardening  charities  to  defenel  them  agairst  those 
who,  from  various  standpoints,  have  assailed  those 
excellent  institutions.  1  think  the  greatest  stum- 
bling-block to  these  assailants  seems  to  me  to  be 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  look  upon  the  instil 
tutions  as  benefit-clubs  worked  under  wrong  uames. 
This,  as  has  often  been  stated,  is  entirely  wrong,  fcaj 
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I  take  it  that  these  institutions  are  philanthropic,  not 
benefit  societies.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  :  it  is  kept  going  chiefly 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  is 
well  known,  that,  alas  !  the  bulk  of  these  subscrip- 
tions come  from  the  wealthy  supporters  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  not  from  theones  who  will  eventually  derive 
benefit,  namely,  the  gardeners  themselves.  No  one 
will,  I  think,  contradict  the  statement  of  Mr.  Fletcher, 
who  in  your  issue  of  July  16,  p.  53,  says,  the  best 
thing  is  for  everyone  to  help  himself.  This  we  know, 
is  very  excellent  advice,  but  everyone  cannot,  or 
does  not,  help  himself  by  laying  by  the  store  for  a 
time  of  adversity  or  for  old  age.  In  many  cases,  and 
especially  among  gardeners,  it  is  impossible  to  do  so, 
and  it  is  just  this  that  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Bene- 


would  have  in  the  same  ratio  a  smaller  number  of 
votes  allotted  ;  whereas  a  rank  outsider  would  have 
none  but  the  amount  of  support  he  can  command 
among  his  or  her  friends  who  are  subscribers.  The 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  is  un- 
doubtedly doing  a  grand  work,  but  from  some  talks 
that  I  have  had  with  many  intelligent  gardeners, 
I  think  the  work  is  not  sufficiently  known  to  be 
appreciated  as  it  deserves.  Much  might  be  done  by 
t're  committer,  I  think,  in  arranging  meetings  in  con- 
nection with  flower  shows,  &c. ,  whereby  its  merits  and 
objects  should  be  explained  and  subscriptions  invited. 
The  gardening  press  has  done  an  admirable  work  by 
permitting  the  discussions  thereon,  and  the  reports 
published  therein,  but  still  mor^  coul  1  bn  done,  iu  the 
direction  of  individual  effort.  John  Clayton. 


as  strongly  as  ever.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  an  error 
in  judgment  to  multiply  classes.  Leaving  out  of 
sight  the  summer  Roses,  we  have  already  hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  Bourbons  (the  latter  very  few  in 
number),  Teas  and  Noisettes,  and  my  contention 
has  been  that  it  would  greatly  simplify  matters 
if  these  were  separated  into  two  classes,  Hybrids  and 
Teas ;  into  the  former  I  would  throw  all  Roses 
having  Bourbon  blood,  and  those  which  are  now 
called  Hybrid  Teas,  leaving  the  Teas  and  the  few 
Noisettes  in  a  separate  and  distinct  class,  as  they  are 
now.  Mv  second  objection  was  that  it  would  lead  to 
no  eud  of  confusion,  and  this  seems  to  b)  more  fully 
developed  every  day  ;  the  class  was   first  formed  by 


Fig.  45. — a  view  of  a  window- box  at  Richmond. 
(Exhibited  in  the  Photograph  Section  of  the  w  One  and  All "  Flower  Show  by  C.  Byrne,  photographer.    See  p.  162.) 


volent  Institution  has  been  trying  to  do  for  gardeners 
for  years.  To  look  at  the  question  solely  from  an 
altruistic  point,  one  of  the  best  invested  guineas  that 
can  be  found  even  in  this  age  of  alluring  prospectuses 
and  gold-fields  galore  is  for  a  gardener  to  become  an 
annual  subscriber  to  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent 
Institution.  It  has  often  been  shown  that  the  sub- 
scriptions of  gardeners,  if  relied  on  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Institution,  would  be  utterly  inade- 
quate to  pay  the  pensions  at  present  granted,  without 
adding  to  the  list.  A  point  to  which  Mr.  Fletcher 
seemed  to  attach  great  weight  was  the  fact  that  sub- 
scribers for  a  certain  number  of  years  fewer  than  fifteen 
only  received  a  "  vote,"  or  number  of  votes.  Well,  sir, 
at  an  election,  votes  are  the  only  necessity,  the  point 
is  to  have  pljnty,  and  for  a  subscriber  of  eight  or 
ten  years  the  chances  are  greatly  in  his  favour,  from 
the  fact  of  his  having  allotted  to  him  a  certain 
number  of  votes,  in  addition  to  all  he  can  command 
at  the  election.     A  subscriber  of  a  Bhorter  period, 


The  Rosary. 

HYBRID  TEA  ROSES. 

I  have  been  often  twitted  by  many  of  my  Rose 
friends  as  to  the  position  I  have  taken  up  with  regard 
to  hybrid  Teas  ;  and  sometimes  when  the  subject  is 
mentioned,  and  some  one  of  the  class  is  much  praised, 
a  significant  cough  and  a  side  glance  at  myself  seem 
to  imply — are  you  not  very  much  ashamed  of  yourself? 
Of  course,  as  in  many  cases,  there  is  a  misapprehension 
of  my  meaning,  and  I  am  credited  with  running  down 
some  very  beautiful  flowers  when  I  have  no  intention 
of  the  kind  ;  my  objection  to  the  introduction  of  this 
new  class  is  not  that  I  find  any  fault  with  the  Roses, 
but  that  a  new  and  separate  class  has  been  made  for 
them.  There  are  two  things  which  I  have  always 
ttatud  with  regard  to  them,  and  which  I  still  maintain 


pitchforking  into  it  Ro3es  which  had  always  been 
classed  as  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  of  whose  origin  in 
many  cases  the  raisers  knew  but  little.  When  I  first 
saw  La  France  at  Guillot's,  the  raiser  himself  told 
me  he  had  no  idea  of  its  origin  ;  the  climate  of  Lyons 
being  favourable  for  the  ripening  of  seed,  Rose  growers 
use  to  go  into  their  plots  of  Roses,  gather  the  heps 
indiscriminately,  so  that  when  the  seedling  plants 
bloomed  they  had  not  the  slightest  idea  from  what 
variety  they  had  been  gathered,  or  how  they  had 
been  fertilised.  But  now  each  year  brings  us'La 
number  of  additions.  In  some  cases  we  are  told  how 
they  have  been  obtained,  but  whether  the  operation 
has  been  carefully  carried  out,  so  that  nothing  else 
has  interfered  with  it,  we  are  not  told.  How 
often  one  is  asked  now,  what  is  a  hybrid 
Tea  ?  and  how  difficult  th  i  answer  I  One  has 
oftentimes    to    fence    the    question,     and    say,   as 
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a  great  master  of  logic  used  to  be  fond  of  saying, 
"Definitions  are  dangerous  things,  aDd  I  would 
rather  not  give  one."  But  now  as  to  the  confusion.  I 
have  just  been  reading  in  a  contemporary  two  papers 
on  the  subject  of  Roses.  They  are  carefully  written  ; 
the  first  one  is  over  the  signature  of  "P.,"  and  is 
entitled  "  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,"  and  is  a  very  exhaustive 
paper.  In  it  he  mentions  La  France  as  the  first 
hybrid  Tea,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  some  years 
later  Captain  Christy  made  its  appearance  ;  but  both 
of  these  were  classed  by  their  raisers  amongst  the 
Hjbrid  Perpetuals,  as  was  also  Lady  Mary  Fi'z- 
william  by  the  late  Mr.  Bennett.  In  the  second  paper, 
which  bears  no  signature,  and  is  under  the  head  of 
"Good  Garden  Roses,"  the  writer  fays,  "One  of  the 
most  surprising  things  in  connection  with  the  great 
Rose  family  is,  how  really  few  of  the  H.P.  kinds 
generally  are  good  garden  Roses,  that  is,  creating  a 
show,  and  producing  really  good-sized  blossoms 
also."  After  mentioning  with  praise  Ulrich  Brunner, 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  "  Equally  good  in  it9  way 
is  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  a  prettily  shaded 
flower,  veiy  full  and  pleasing  to  the  last; 
another  fine  kind  is  Captain  Christy,  a  Rose 
♦hat  rarely  fails  to  produce  a  good  crop  of 
handsome  flowers  in  a  soil  that  is  moderately  light 
and  warm.  In  some  respects  La  France  is  excellent, 
though  the  habit  is  not  so  uniformly  compact  as  in 
the  kinds  previously  mentioned."  Here,  then,  we 
have  in  the  same  page  two  writers,  who  evidently 
knew  what  they  were  writing  about,  describing  the 
three  Roses  named,  the  one  as  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and 
the  other  as  Hybrid  Teas,  and  is  not  this  confusion,  and 
B  it  not  likely  to  muddle  any  one  who  is  just 
beginning  to  interest  himself  or  herself  in  forming  a 
Rose-garden  I  am  quite  aware  this  is  a  preaching 
in  the  wilderness,  and  that  we  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  many  a  Rose  about  which  the  raiser  himself 
is  not  sure,  put  in  a  class  where  it  ought  not  to  have 
a  place. 

Ever  raiser  of  seedlings  is,  I  believe,  conFcious  of 
the  fact  that  although  he  may  cross  two  flowers,  it 
do  es  not  at  all  follow  that  the  effects  produced  are  his 
work,  and  the  seedling  flower  they  exhibit  may  show 
no  sign  of  croBs  hybridisation.  In  looking  round 
one's  garden  now,  we  can  sre  at  once  what  a  debt  o£ 
gratitude  we  owe  to  the  Tea  Roses  for  giving  us 
such  a  feaBt  of  flowers  in  the  autumn  ;  many  of 
the  so-called  Hybrid  Perpetuals  fail  to  gratify  us  in 
this  respect.  In  some  gardens,  one  variety  will  do  eo, 
and  the  grower  may  attribute  it  to  some  especial  care 
that  he  has  taken,  but  the  next  year  the  same  plant 
may  do  nothing  in  the  autumn.  Of  all  the  hybrid 
perpetual  Roses,  the  one  which  I  think  is  the  most 
persistent  autumn-flowerer  is  that  grandest  of  all  M  r 
Bennett's  seedliDgs,  Mrs.  John  Laing.  In  all  gardens,, 
in  all  Boils,  and  in  all  climates,  it  seems  to  be  fully  at 
home  ;  and  if  one  could  only  get  an  equally  persistent 
autumn-bloomer  of  the  colcur  of  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
what  a  prize  it  would  be  ! 

Some  very  beautiful  Roses  have  been  recently 
added  to  this  class  of  hybrid  Teas,  but  I  e?o  net  see 
that  any  loss  would  have  accrued  if  such  flowers  as 
Kaiserin  AuguBta  Victoria  had  been  placed  amongst 
the  T  eas,  and  Caroline  Testout  and  Clara  Watson 
amongst  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  A  good  many,  but 
not  all  of  the  additions,  come  from  France,  but  seeing 
the  drift  of  things  amongst  Rose-growers  here,  they 
are  falling  in  with  the  taste,  and  describe  many  of 
their  Roses  as  hybrid  Teas,  which  would  formerly 
have  been  placed  among  the  Hybrid  PerpetualB.  Most 
of  these  new  varieties  are  vigorous  in  growth,  some 
of  them  are  not  so  ;  these,  under  whatever  name  they 
come,  or  however  brilliant  their  descriptions,  ought 
to  find  no  quarter  in  these  days. 

Vigour  of  constitution  is  one  point  to  be  most 
earnestly  insisted  upon  as  essential  to  any  new  Rose. 
The  National  Rose  Society  has  set  a  good  example  in 
this  respect  by  requiring  that  not  only  the  blooms  of 
any  new  Rose  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  should  be  shown,  but 
that  a  ground  plant  should  also  be  exhibited  ;  thus 
enabling  rosariana  to  see  what  is  the  character  of  the 
plant  as  well  as  that  of  the  flower.  Wild  Rose. 
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ROYAL       HOKTICXTIiTUBAL. 

August  23.  —  That  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittees, held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster, 
was  one  of  several  that  occur  annually  during  the  holiday 
season  was  very  evident.  The  hall  was  not  nearly  filled  with 
exhibits,  and  the  number  of  visitors  during  the  day  was 
decidedly  small.  As  the  Chairman  remarked  after  the 
lecture  by  M.  Vilmorin  upo  .  Perpetual  Fruiting  Strawberries 
bad  been  given,  "London  is  not  at  home  at  the  present 
time  ;"  and  visitors  being  fewer  than  usual,  exhibitors  are  not 
so  desirous  to  make  a  show.  In  August  one  does  not  expect  a 
large  display  of  Orchids,  and  on  Tuesday  we  did  not  get  them. 
Before  the  Fiuit  and  Vegetable  Committee,  there  were  sub- 
mitted several  collections  of  fruit,  including  two  from  private 
exhibitors  and  an  equal  number  from  the  trade.  The  only 
awards  to  novelties  made  by  the  committee  were  Awards  of 
Merit  to  the  well  known  Currant-Tomato,  and  to  a  new  and 
deliciously  flavoured  early  Apple  named  Langley  Pippin. 
The  former  was  from  Chiswick  and  the  latter  from  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Among  a  few  miscellaneous  exhibits 
were  several  samples  from  diffeient  parts  of  the  country  of 
the  alpine  and  perpetual  fruiting  Strawberries.  The  Floral 
Committee  recommended  Awartis  of  Merit  to  Gladiolus 
Madame  Desbordes  Valmore.  to  Hunnemannia  fumaiiefolia, 
to  Lathyrus  grandiflora  alba,  and  to  Nymphsea  odorata 
sulphurea  grandiflora.  There  were  collections  of  hardy 
annual  and  herbaceous  flowers,  a  large  display  of  Gladioli,  a 
few  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Bouvardias,  and  mis- 
cellaneous and  comparative  novelties. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:— W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  and  Messrs.  J. 
Fraser,  0.  Thomas,  C.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean, 
G.  Nicholson,  G.  Stevens,  W.  Howe,  J.  F.  McLeod,  R.  B. 
Lowe,  H.  Selfe  Leonard,  W.  Bain,  C.  E.  Pearson,  J.  Fraser 
(Kew),  C.  E.  Shea,  H.  J.  Jones,  E.  T.  Cook  and  D.  B.  Crane. 

Messrs.  Bapr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  obtained 
an  Award  of  Merit  for  Gladiolus  Lemoinei,  Mme.  Desbordes 
Valmore,  a  blush-tinted  variety,  with  very  distinct  markings 
of  brownish  scarl  t  on  the  two  lower  segments.  Messrs. 
Barr  had  also  a  fine  display  of  general  hardy  flowers,  among 
which  the  herbaceous  Phloxes,  Heleniums,  Gladioli,  Lilium 
elegans  Batemanniee,  Gaillardias,  and  Helianthus  wete  con- 
spicuous. The  new  yellow  flowered  Kniphofia  lachesis  was 
also  obsrved  in  this  collection  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  exhibited  spikes  of 
bloom  of  Gladiolus  Madam  Desbordes  Valmore,  which  was 
recommended  an  Award  of  Merit,  and  a  general  collection  of 
beautiful  hardy  flowers.  These  included '  a  number  of 
varieties  of  Lemoine's  hybrid  Gladioli,  amongst  which  the 
purple  or  blue  flowered  variety  Senateur'Volland  was  notice- 
able. Some  Gladiolus  Brenchleyeusis,  a  few  strong  spikes  of 
Kniphofias  ;  also  Lilium  auratum  platyphyllum,  and  other 
fire  varieties  of  the  Japan  Lily,  Hemerocallis  aurantiaca 
major,  and  other  species  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Hudson,  gr.  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunners- 
bury  House,  Acton,  Middlesex,  who  showed  blooms  of 
several  Nymphaeas,  was  recommended  an  Award  of  Merit 
for  N.  odorata  sulphurea  grandiflora.  The  blooms  were  of 
large  size,  cream  coloured,  with  golden  centre.  The  other 
varieties  shown  included  N.  odorata  rosea,  and  N. 
odorata  exquisites,  the  latter  being  better  coloured  than 
the  former. 

Messrs.  James  Veuch  &  Sons  were  awarded  an  Award 
of  Merit  for  sprays  of  the  well-known  Hunnemannia  fumarje- 
folia,  with  glaucous,  much  divided  Eschacholtzia-like  foliage, 
and  bright  true  yellow  coloured,  single  flowers  with  reddish 
stamens  or  anthers. 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
made  an  exhibit  composed  for  the  greater  part  of  Dahlia 
blooms,  backed  by  bunches  of  various  hardy  flowers  in- 
cluding some  fine  varieties  of  Lilium  auratum,  Gladiolus, 
Lilium  speciosum,  iic.  The  Dahlia  blooms  were  represen- 
tative of  the  Cactus  and  Pompon  sections,  and  were  very 
bright  in  colour  and  good  in  quality  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Bouvardias  in  a  group  of  considerable  size  were  shown  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
L  ndon.  These  plants  occupied  one  side  of  one  of  the  long 
central  tables,  fully  fulling  the  whole  length.  The  varieties 
included  the  well  known  Alfred  Nauner,  double  white; 
Priory  Beauty,  single  pink ;  Jasminioides  paniculata,  Reine 
des  Roses,  Mrs.  R.  Green,  pink  ;  candidissima,  President 
Cleveland,  scarlet ;  Humboldti,  white,  with  very  large 
segments,  also  a  grandiflora  strain  of  this  variety,  the 
flowers  as  shown  being  appreciably  larger  than  the  type ; 
Maiden's  Blush,  Alba  odorata,  jasminiflora,  Dazzler,  Purity' 
and  Hogarth  fl.-pl.  In  all  there  were  about '  a  score 
varieties  shown.    (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

From  Purnell  Purnell,  Esq  ,  Woodlands,  Streatham 
Hill,  came  a  group  composed  of  tuberous  rooted  Begonias, 
Fuchsias,  Ferns,  Lilium  speciosum,  &c.  Some  of  tho 
Begonias  were  very  fine,  and  the  rest  of  the  plants  were 
suitable  specimens  for  the  ornameutatiou  of  the  conservator?, 
sitting  room,  &c  (Silver  Banksian  MedaD. 

Plants  and    blooms  of  a  dull  purple-flowerod  Carnation 


were  shown  by  Mr.  Jno.  Evans,  Darley  Dale,  Matlock'Bath. 
It  was  named  Winnie  Webb.  There  was  a  number  of  new 
Dahlias  before  the  Committee  from  Mr.  Green,  Norfolk 
Nurseries,  Dereham,  and  other  exhibitors,  but  no  award  was 
gained.  Mr.  Green,  however,  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit 
or  Lathyrus  grandiflorus  albus,  of  which  some  fine  specimens 
were  exhibited. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a  group  of 
plants  of  Acalypha  Sanderi  and  of  D.  Godseffiana. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  had  a  particularly 
pretty  group  of  cut  flowers  composed  of  Salpiglossis  and 
Scabiosas,  with  a  facing  of  Gypsophylla  paniculata,  whicb, 
by  the  way,  has  never  been  used  at  exhibitions  so  freely  as 
during  the  last  two  years.  Salpiglossis,  though  they  require 
rather  more  than  ordinary  care,  are  not  seen  nearly  so 
frequently  in  the  flower  garden  as  they  deserve  to  be.  The 
varieties  shown  included  flowers  of  pure  yellow,  intense 
purple,  various  shades  of  blue  and  curiously  striped  blooms 
of  exceeding  interest.  The  varieties  of  Scabious  included 
alba,  brick  red,  purple,  purple  azurea,  and  rosea.  Some 
double  flowered  Gaillardias  and  excellent  Cocks-combs  in 
pots  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Cannell  (Silver  Banksian 
Mtdal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  King's  Road  Nursery,  made 
another  tasteful  and  uncommonly  bright  exhibit  of  cut 
annuals  in  competition  for  the  Hurst  Cup.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  the  species  shown  were  Scabiosas,  Salpiglossis, 
single  flowered  Dianthus,  the  beautiful  yellow  flowered 
Hunnemannia  fumaraefolia,  Schizanthus,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi,  Godetias,  Gaillardias,  Larkspurs,  Coreopsis,  Asters, 
&c.  The  exhibit  was  faced  with  Saponaria  calabrica,  and 
Gypsophylla  muralis,  a  pink  flowered  species. 

From  SirTREvoR  Lawrence,  Bart  ,  Burford,  DorkiDg(gr., 
Mr.  Bain),  came  a  handsome  exhibit  of  Gladioli.  These 
represented  varieties  of  G.  Childtii,  G.  Gandavensis,  G.  hy- 
bridus  Nanceianus,  and  G.  hybridus  Lemoinei.— They  were 
exceedingly  beautiful.  The  spathes  of  hybrid  Anthuriums, 
too,  were  very  fine,  and  the  blooms  of  crested  Begonia 
interesting  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport,  Somerset,  made  one  of 
their  great  annual  displays  of  Gladiolus  spikes.  There  were 
something  like  fourteen  dozen  spikes  of  bloom,  all  illustrative 
of  the  choicest  varieties,  some  eight  dozen  being  named. 
It  was  difficult  to  observe  in  the  specimens  shown  any  indi- 
cation of  the  drought  that  has  obtained  recently,  but  no 
doabt  the  collections  of  these  plants  have  suffered  materially 
from  lack  of  sufficient  rain.  The  flowers  were  bold,  bright, 
and  as  large  as  can  be  desired,  whilst  the  varieties,  though 
none  were  deemed  sufficiently  distinct  for  further  awards, 
were  very  fine  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  in  the  chair ;  and  Messrs.  Jas. 
O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec).,  De  B.  Crawshay,  H.  M.  Pollett,  J. 
Gurney  Fowler,  H.  J.  Chapman,  W.  H.  Young,  J.  Jaques, 
W.  B.  Latham,  W.  Cobb,  and  T.  B.  Haywood. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  H.  White),  showed  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Platyclinis 
filiformis,  with  over  one  hundred  of  its  charmiDg  pendulous, 
slender  racemes  of  yellow  flowers— an  excellent  example  of 
continued  good  cultivation,  the  plant  having  been  shown 
every  year  in  similarly  good  condition  for  some  years.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  also  showed  a  plant  of  the  rare  Bomean 
Saccolabium  Hendersoniinum,  with  a  strong,  erect  spike  of 
carmine  and  white  flowers,  with  crystalline  surface. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam,  Northumber- 
land (gr.,  Mr.  Wm.  Murray),  showed  Cattleya  x  Hardyana 
"  Oakwood  variety,"  a  fine  home-raised  form,  with  the  bright 
tints  and  rich  crimson-purple  lip  of  the  good  forms  of  the 
imported  type  ;  also  a  flower  of  his  Odontoglossum  x  crispo- 
Halli,  a  fine  form,  with  cream-white  ground,  heavily  spotted 
with  chocolate  colour. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  showed  their  new  Disa  x  Clio  (grandiflora?  x 
Veitchianao"),  a  worthy  addition  to  the  list  of  good  garden 
hybrid  Disas,  its  flowers  in  size  more  nearly  resombling  D. 
grandiflora  than  any  of  the  others.  The  four  plants  shown 
varied  simewhat  in  colour,  ranging  from  rosy  -  scarlet 
to  pur  t.ish  -  rose  (Award  of  Merit).  Messrs.  Veitch 
also  shoved  the  singular  and  pretty  Epidendrum  x 
radicantc  -  Stamfordianum  (Stamfordianum  x  radicans), 
which,  like  other  crosses  of  E.  radicans,  adheres  closely  to 
the  habit  of  growth  of  that  species.  The  large  terminal 
head  of  flowers  was  yellow,  the  sepals  and  petals  and  tips  of  the 
lip  reddish-orange,  and  being  spotted  and  freckled  in  a  similar 
manner  to  E.  Stamfordianum.  Masdevallia  x  Circe  (Voitchi- 
ana  ? ,  Schrodoriana  o* ),  with  a  rather  slender  scape,  bearing 
one  flower  and  two  buds,  the  flower  orange  in  colour,  with 
numerous  purplish  papilla',  and  in  size  nearly  as  large  as  an 
ordinary  M.  Veitchiaoa  ;  and  Cypripedium  x  Rothschildiano- 
villosum,  a  singularly  intermediate  hybrid  with  yellow 
ground  to  the  flowers,  which  bear  on  the  sepals  and  petals 
somo  purplish  lines,  and  on  the  face  of  the  lip  a  rose- 
coloured  hue. 

G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Chardwar,  Bourton-on-the- Water  (gr. 
Mr.  Morris),  showed  Cypripedium  leueocheilum  Mooreanum* 
a  very  fine  variety,  with  yellow  ground,  beautifully  marked 
with  purple,  and  somewhat  resembling  tho  fine  form  Certi- 
ficated to  R.  I.  yeasures,  Esq.,  as  "aureum."  Mr.  Moore 
also  showed  two  flowers  of  the  Popayan  form  of  Cattleya 
Trianiui  flowering  at  an  unusual  season. 

Admiral  Sir  H.  Fairfax,  Priorwood,  Melrose,  N.B.,  showed 
a  very  fine  form  of  Cattleya  x  Hardyana,  and  a  noble  in' 
florescence  of  Odontoglossum  Harryanum,  for  which  a" 
Cultural  Commendation  was  given. 
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Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  showed  a  small  group,  set  up  with 
specimens  of  their  beautiful  Acalypha  Sanderiana  and  Dra- 
caena Godseffiana,  and  comprising  the  singular  feather-lipped 
Bulbophyllum  barbigerum,  whose  delicately-constructed 
flowers  move  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  air  currents ;  the 
large-flowered  B.  grandifloruni,  with  singularly  hooded 
flowers  of  cream-white,  freckled  with  greenish -brown ;  a 
pretty  hybrid  Cattleya,  with  pink  flowers  spotted  with 
purple  ;  Cattleya  Leopoldi,  two  varieties  of  Odontoglossum 
Hictonense  album,  Cattleya  velutiua,  and  other  Cattleyas. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low*  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  staged 
a  small  group,  in  which  were  Cypripedium  Lawronceanum 
Hyeanum,  Low's  var.,  in  which  the  yellowish-green  of  the 
original  form  was  represented  by  bright  emerald-green  ; 
Lvlio-Cattleya  x  elegaus  var.  Enfieldieuse,  of  a  rich  claret- 
crimson  colour.  The  plant  shown  was  small,  and  hence 
there  is  reason  to  believe  it  will  become  much  finer.  Messrs. 
Lot  also  showed  the  pure  white  Cypripedium  bellatulum 
album,  Leelia  x  Amanda,  Cattleya  bicolor  Wrigleyana,  So- 
bralia  xantholeuca,  Lselio-Cattleya  x  Aurora,  Phalrenopsis 
Aphrodite,  Oneidium  Lanceanum,  &c. 

Walter  C  <bb,  Esq.,  Duleote,  Tunbridge  Wells,  showed 
the  pretty  L.Uo-Cattleya  X  intermedio  flava,  "Duleote 
variety,"  with  clear  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  rich  rose- 
coloured  lip. 

Mr.  Thos.  Hoa«;,  Woolside  Gardens,  Paisley,  N.B.,  showed 
Cypripedium  x  Lawrebel. 

l\  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin, 
Dublin,  showed  Acineta  colossa,  a  curious  species  with 
flowers  somewhat  resembling  those  of  Peristeria  data 
(Botanical  Certificate). 

Fruit  Committee. 

at:  II.  BaUerson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  G. 
Bunyard,  H.  W.  Ward,  A.  Dean,  J.  H.  Veitch,  W.  Bates,  W. 
Farr,  R.  Fife,  and  J.  Willard. 

Messrs.  Jas. Veitch  &Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Kings 
Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  fruits  of  a  new  Apple  named 
Langley  Pippin,  from  a  cross  between  Mr.  Glidstone  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  The  fruit  is  of  moderate  size  only, 
roundish,  colour  yellow,  flaked  with  red  or  crimson.  It  is 
ripe  by  the  middle  of  August,  and  in  flavour  is  very  similar 
to  Cox's  Orange  (Award  of  Merit).  Messrs.  Veitch  had  also 
a  specimen  of  Rubus  pluenicolasius.  about  9  feet  high, 
pyramidal,  and  bearing  a  lot  of  fruit  (.Cultural  Com- 
mendation). 

Mr.  J.  W.  Miller,  gr.  to  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge,  E-her, 
Surrey,  had  six  excellent  dishes  of  fruits,  consisting  of 
Grosse  Mignonne  Peach,  Alexandra  Noblesse  Peach  from 
orchard-house,  Alexandra  from  open  wall,  very  finely 
coloured  ;  abo  three  dishes  of  very  fine  brown  Turkey  Figs 
(Cdtural  Commendation). 

Some  fiuits  from  Messrs,  T.  Riveks  &  Son,  Sawbridge worth, 
were  remarkable  for  the  extreme  high  quality  they  presented. 
There  were  about  six  dozens  of  the  most  tempting  fruits  of 
Oullin's  Golden  Gage,  the  same  number  of  Late  Transparent, 
and  a  few  of  McLaughlin's  Gage  Plums.  The  McLaughlin's 
Gage  Plums  were  from  a  pot-tree,  that  has  been  plunged 
outside  since  the  fruit  set.  Then  there  were  Rivers'  E  irly 
Silver  Peach,  from  a  cold-house,  and  upwards  of  a  dozen 
wonderfully-coloured  fruits  of  Dryden  Nectarine,  also  from 
a  cold  house.  Eight  very  large  fruits  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch 
Apple  completed  the  collection  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  collection  of  fruit  from  the  t'owager  Lady  Freake, 
Fulwell  Park,  Twickenham  (gr.,  Mr  Rickwood),  was  awarded 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal.  It  included  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  two  Melons,  Morello  Cherries,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Figs,  Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Red  and  White  Currants  ;  in 
all  about  thirty  dishes. 

A  collection  of  fruits  from  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co  , 
Maidstone,  including  nearly  sixty  dishes,  was  given  an 
award  of  a  Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal.  Apples  formed  the 
greater  feature,  and  the  numerous  varieties  were  shown  in 
excellent  condition,  all  of  them  being  good  in  point  of  size 
for  the  present  date  of  the  season,  and  a  few  of  them  wei-e 
remarkable  for  very  fine  colour.  Pears,  Peacbes,  and  Plums, 
also  Early  Prolilie  Filbert  Nuts,  were  all  shown  well  (Silver- 
gilt  Knightian  Medal). 

The  subject  of  the  lecture  by  M.  H.  VUmorin  induced 
several  exhibitors  to  display  alpine  and  other  Strawberries. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell&  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed  plants 
and  a  few  fruits  of  Perpetual  Strawberry,  St.  Joseph  or 
rubicunda,  a  kind  of  improved  alpine  variety,  with  medium- 
sized,  rather  acid  fruits,  and  plants  of  Louis  Gauthier,  but 
no  ripe  fruits  of  the  same. 

Messrs.  Bonyard  &  Co.  also  showed  fruit3  of  St.  Joseph. 
Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  showed  plants  of  St.  Joseph 
Strawberry  in  8-inch  pots.  Also  sprays  of  fruit  and  plants  in 
fruit  of  the  ''  Strawberry-Raspberry,"  similar  to  those  shown 
at  the  last  meeting.  Sprays  of  same  were  shown  also  by 
Messrs.  Harrison,  Leicester. 

Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gr.  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gun- 
nersbury  House,  Acton,  showed  fruits  of  perpetual  fruiting 
Strawberries,  Quatre  Saisons,  Rouge  ameliore  or  Improved 
Red,  Belle  de  Meaux.  Also  of  Royal  Sovereign,  from  plants 
that  had  been  forced  in  spring,  and  were  planted  out  in  May 
last  (Cultural  Commendation). 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended  to  fruits  of  a  variety 
of  the  Currant  Tomato  shown  by  Mr.  Wright  from  the 
gardens  of  the  Society  at  Chiswick,  This  is  by  no  means  a 
novelty,  though  no  award  has  been  previously  made  to  the 
type. 

A.  T.  M.  Pipon,  Esq.,  Farningham,  Kent,  showed  some 
fruits  of  a  capital  type  of  Perfection  Tomato,  named  Beauty 
of  Sark. 


Mr.  Abbot,  South  Villa,  Regent's  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  Keif), 
showed  some  fruits  of  Sea  Eagle  Peach,  of  fine  quality,  con- 
sidering they  were  grown  within  2  miles  of  Charing  Cross 
(Vote  of  Thanks  \ 

Lecture 

ON  PERPETUAL  FRUITING  STRAWBERRIES. 
In  the  afternoon  was  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  above 
subject  by  M.  Henry  de  Vilmorin,  the  famous  Paris  nursery- 
man. M.  Vilmorin  said  that  by  perpetual  fruiting  Straw- 
berries he  did  not  mean  to  describe  varieties  that  might  occa- 
sionally (either  through  climatal  variations  or  circumstances 
of  cultivation)  produce  flowers  and  fruit  in  the  autumn. 
This  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  unusual  or  accidental 
flowering,  and  might  be  observed  in  niany  of  the  flowering 
shrubs.  Proceeding  to  state  that  only  plants  having  the  per- 
petual flowering  character  of  the  alpine  or  wood  Strawberry 
might  properly  be  called  perpetual  fruiting,  M.  Vilmorin 
went  on  to  describe  certain  efforts  that  had  been  made  on 
the  continent  and  elsewhere  to  obtain  a  strain  of  large-fruited 
perpetual  Strawberries,  and  further  gave  particulars  of  the 
earliest  mention  of  such  a  type,  referring  to  some  that  were 
so  spoken  of  in  America  in  1S5G.  M.  Vilmorin,  however,  was 
disposed  to  consider  the  fact  that  certain  varieties  had  fruited 
somewhat  continuously  in  America,  due  more  to  details  in 
the  cultivation  given  them,  than  to  characteristics  possessed 
by  the  varieties  themselves.  Coming  to  the  Strawberries 
recently  distributed  by  M.  Vilmorin's  firm,  the  lecturer  gave 
his  own  experience  of  the  characteristics  of  the  varieties 
Belle  de  Meaux,  Louis  Gauthier,  and  St.  Joseph.  All  of  these 
are  essentially  perpetual  fruiting  in  habit,  and  they  have  been 
proved  so  in  this  country;  several  exhibits  of  fiuits  front 
English  growers  being  handed  to  the  audience  for  inspection. 
The  fruits  are  larger  tban  those  of  the  ordinary  alpine  Straw- 
berry, but  they  are  of  much  the  same  character.  Saint 
Joseph  appears  to  be  the  most  popular  of  them,  and  the 
plants  are  described  by  M.  Vilmorin  a*  dwarfish  and  de- 
pressed in  habit,  stem  short,  foliage  flat,  fruit  heart-shaped, 
of  moderate  size,  scarlet  in  flesh  and  externally,  sweetly  acid, 
and  of  rich  flavour.  This  variety  ought,  said  the  lecturer,  to  be  in 
every  garden,  and  it  possibly  might  become  a  profitable  plant 
for  supplying  fruits  for  market.  But  Belle  de  Meaux  was  the 
best  variety  for  the  amateur,  because  it  produces  the  finest 
fruit  in  quality,  though  its  habit  of  growth  lacks  strength, 
and  its  fruits  will  not  bear  ill-usage.  The  raiser  of  these 
perpetual  Strawberries,  according  to  M.  Vilmorin,  will  not 
rest  upon  what  he  has  already  achieved,  but  will  seek  to 
raise  others  that  will  be  improvements  upon  his  first  produc- 
tion. Louis  Gauthier  is  a  vigorous  grower,  has  dirk  thick 
leaves,  and  the  fruits  are  white  fleshed,  solid,  and  juicy.  In 
the  cultivation  of  these  Strawberries  M.  Vilmorin  recom- 
mends that  the  plants  be  not  allowed  to  bloom  in  May,  when 
it  is  hopsless  for  them  to  comp.-te  with  the  ordinary  Straw- 
berry crop,  but  from  July  to  September,  provided  they  be 
mulched  liberally  and  afforded  sufficient  water,  they  would 
be  certain  to  yield  well.  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard  (chairman)  re- 
minded the  audience  that  like  the  Wood  Strawberry,  the 
Alpine  varieties  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  great  amount 
of  sun. 

ISLE    OF    WIGHT.  " 

During  last  week  three  exhibitions  of  fruits,  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  plants  were  held  in  the  Garden  Isle,  out  of 
twenty  shows  held  in  a  twelvemonth. 

NITON. 

On  Thursday,  August  IS,  Niton  Horticultural  and  Cottage 
Garden  Society  held  their  fourth  annual  exhibition,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  A.  Innes-Vine,  who  is  a  very  popular 
President,  and  gives  every  encouragement  to  the  develop- 
ment of  horticulture.  The  exhibits  numbered  nearly  400, 
and  were  of  the  usual  high  standard  of  excellence  attained 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  rural  district.  The  show  was 
visited  in  the  afternoon  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Baring,  J. P.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Isle  of  Wight  County  Council,  who  showed  much 
interest  in  the  various  exhibits. 

Mr.  W.  Cotton  secured  the  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural 
Improvement  Association  Certificate  for  Cultural  Merit,  with 
a  fine  collection  of  Begonias. 

SHANKLIN. 

The  nineteenth  annual  exhibition  in  connection  with  the 
Shanklin  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
August  17,  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Rylatone,  by  per- 
mission of  M.  Spartali,  Esq.  The  exhibits  numbered  700,  and , 
considering  the  character  of  the  season,  they  were  excellent. 

FRESHWATER. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Freshwater,  Totland,  and 
Yarmouth  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  the  17th  and  18th  inst.,  in  the  grounds  of  Farring- 
ford  Park,  by  permission  of  Lord  Tennyson,  the  President  of 
the  Society. 

Two  large  and  well-arranged  noa-competitive  groups  were 
staged  by  Mr.  Russell,  gr.  to  Lord  Tennyson  ;  and  Mr.  A.  W. 
Kime,  F.R.H.S.,  gr.  to  Col.  Pearson  Crozier.  The  exhibits 
maintained  their  usual  standard  of  excellence,  though  they 
were  less  numerous  than  in  previous  yeirs. 


HARROGATE     HORTICULTURAL. 

This  show  has  of  late  years  gained  in  dimensions  in  a 
marked  manner,  inasmuch  as  this  year  the  committee  were 
bold  enough  to  v  nture  on  a  two  days'  exhibition,  with  satis- 
f  ictory  results,  for  the  two  large  tents  in  which  the  show 
was  recently  held  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  exhibits  of 


first-rate  quality.  This  is  just  the  height  of  the  Harrogate 
season,  and  visitors  to  the  town  were  present  in  great 
numbers. 

The  competition  was  keen  in  most  of  the  classes,  but  the 
chief  interest  centred  in  the  groups.  The  best  group 
arranged  for  effect,  and  occupying  a  space  of  10  feet  by 
12  feet,  was  sit  up  by  E.  B.  Faber,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  W. 
Townsend),  the  plants  being  excellent  of  themselves,  and 
artistically  arranged  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Qurnev  Pease,  Woodside, 
Darlington  (gr.,  Mr.  Mclntyre),  a  good  group  containing 
nicely-coloured  Crotons,  but  lacking  the  smart  finish  of  the 
former  one.  Five  competed.  In  the  circular  groups  E.  B 
Faber,  Esq.,  was  again  1st,  with  a  nice  arrangement ;  2nd 
Rev.  T.  Sheepshanks  (gr.,  Mr.  Tiram  ns). 

Especial  meDtion  should  be  made  of  tho  groups  shown  by 
E.  B.  Faber,  Esq.,  as  Mr.  Townsend,  the  head  gardener, 
who  took  the  three  1st  prizes,  being  a  local  exhibitor] 
displayed  great  skill  as  a  cultivator,  and  also  an  artistic  feeling 
in  grouping. 

Specimen  Plants.—  These  formed  a  good  section.  For  six 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease,  Darlington 
was  1st,  the  collection  including  good  specimens  of  Kentias 
Codiasunis,  Ixoras,  Anthurium,  etc.  ;  2nd,  E.  B.  Faber,  Esq. 
Four  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  1st,  Mrs.  Gurnev  Pease. 

For  six  ornamental  foliage  (local),  1st,  W.  Bateman, 
Esq.,  who  staged  good  examples  of  Kentia  Belmoreana' 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  Dasylirion,  Phoenix  species,  and  a  good 
specimen  of  Cycas  revoluta. 

For  four  Exotic  Orchids,  E.  B.  Faber,  Esq.,  was  easily  1st, 
sho  wing  among  others  a  pretty  piece  of  Cattleya  Dowiana. 

Fruit  was  shown  in  quantity,  and  the  quality  was  generally 
good.  A  very  interesting  class  was  that  for  a  collection  of 
English-grown  fruit,  to  cover  a  space  of  5  feet  by  2}  feet  In 
this  class  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Lord  Barnard  Raby 
Castle  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Tullett,  the  kinds  shown  being  Grapes 
Pine-apples,  Cherries,  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  a 
Melon  ;  2nd,  W.  Shebpshanks,  Esq.,  Winsley  Hurst  (gr.,  Mr 
A.  Large),  who  staged  good  fruit,  but  which  lacked  the  good 
quality  in  the  varieties  selected. 

For  a  tray  of  fruit,  to  consist  of  six  kinds,  Lord  Barnard 
was  again  1st,  the  collection  including  grand  examples  of 
Black  Alicante  Grapes. 

For  a  tray  of  hardy  fruit,  six  kinds,  Lord  Barnard  was 
1st ;  and  2nd,  W.  C.  Stobart,  Esq. 

The  best  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  were  shown  by  Lady 
Hawke,  Wighill  Park(gr„  Mr.  Oates),  beautiful,  well-finished 
Black  Hamburgh;  and  the  best  two  bunches  of  white 
Grapes  came  from  the  same  exhibitor;  and  2nd  E  B 
Faber,  Esq. 

Vegetables  were  numerously  shown,  and  of  good  quality 
For  a  tray  of  vegetibles,  nine  kinds,  1st,  E.  A.  Brotherton 
Esq.,  Arthington  Hall ;  2nd,  CaptainjSuNOSBY,  Scriven  Park 

Cut  Flowers  were  plentiful  and  good,  and  many  bouquets 
tastefully  arranged,  and  the  usual  florists'  objects  were  found 
n  some  quantity. 

Trade    exhibits    came   from    Mr.   W.    Bonsall,    Roseville 
Nurseries ;  from   Mr.  E.  J.  Batchelor,  Harlow  Nurseries 
Mr.  A.  J.  Hall,  Harrogate,  and  others.      These  were    no 
competitive. 

MARLOW   HORTICULTURAL. 

August  10,  11.— The  fourth  exhibition  of  this  flourishing 
Society  was  held  on  the  above  dates,  on  the  c  nveniently 
situated  cricket-ground.  Favoured  by  fine  weather  and 
other  attractions,  the  show-ground  was  crowded  with 
visitors,  who  wee  well  repaid,  in  that  the  exhibition  was  a 
great  improvement  on  any  previously  held. 

Groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  were  a  leading  feature. 
Mr.  T.  Blackmore,  gr.  to  R.  Hay-Murray,  Esq  ,  Spinficld, 
Marlow,  winning  1st,  with  a  very  bright  and  lightly  arranged 
group,  in  which  Codiffiums,  Palms,  Lilium  speciosum. 
Francoa  raniosa,  and  similar  plants  distributed  over  a 
groundwork  of  Maidenhair  Fern  formed  the  chief  con- 
stituents ;  and  2nd,  Mr.  Gibson,  gr.  to  R.  W.  Hudson,  Esq. 
Danesfield. 

Medium-sized  plants  were  staged  in  the  specimen. plant 
classes  by  Mr.  Wood,  gr.  to  Lord  Boston,  Hedsor,  who  was 
1st  for  three ;  other  successful  exhibitors  being  Mr.  Black 
more,  and  Mr.  Shape,  gr.  to  Bir  W.  Clayton,  Harleyford. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables  were  extensively  shown,  the  latter 
especially  being  excellent,  and  the  competition  in  both 
sections  of  a  keen  character.  For  a  collection  of  fruit,  Mr 
R.  Gibson,  gr.  to  R.  Gripfin,  Esq.,  was  1st;  2nd,  Mr. 
Lawrence.  With  two  finely-coloured  bunches  of  Madresfield 
Court,  Mr.  Blackmore  was  1st,  for  black  Grapes;  2nd,  Mr. 
Jordan,  gr.  to  E.  Riley,  E-q.  ;  and  for  white,  the  latter  was 
1st,  with  good  bunches  of  Bu.-klaud  Sweetwater.  Mr.  Wood 
was  1st  in  a  Melon  class,  in  which  the  competition  was 
strong,  but  the  flavour  of  the  fruits  shown  generally  bad. 

Mi'.  Jordan  was  1st  with  a  fine  collection  of  vegetables  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  Dover,  gr.  to  H.  *W.  Doyne,  Esq.  Numerous  classes 
were  provided  for  amateurs  and  cottagers,  who  exhibited 
well. 

A  special  feature  of  the  show  was  the  non-competitive  ex- 
hibits. Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  contributed  a  very  large 
collection,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  largest  tent,  of 
cut  flowers,  of  herbaceous  and  annual  plants — an  imposing 
exhibit, 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  put  up  an  extensive  exhibit  of  cut 
Roses  in  splendid  variety,  including  grand  bunches  of  La 
France,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  The  Bride, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Victor  Hugo,   K.   A.    Victoria,    Ulrich 
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Brunner,  and  Captain  Christy,  among  many  others.  In- 
cluded in  this  exhibit  were  also  fine  stands  of  Cactus  D-ihlias 
and  Carnations. 

Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  pit  up  a  group  of  large- 
flowered  Cannae,  wreaths,  crosses,  &c.  Mr.  E.  F.  Such, 
Maidenhead,  herbaceous  flowers  and  Dahlias. 


DEVON    AND    EXETER    HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

Adgust  19. — The  August  exhibition,  being  the  187th  which 
the  society  has  held,  took  place  in  the  grounds  of  Northern- 
hay  on  Friday,  19th  inst.,  in  delightful  weather,  an  agreeable 
change  to  the  terrific  storm  of  the  previous  day. 

Among  the  more  prominent  features  were  the  groups  of 
plants  arranged  for  effect,  in  an  oval,  with  diameters  of  11 
feet  and  15  feet.  These  were  arranged  very  tastefully,  and 
Mr.  Lock  and  Mr.  Rowlands  put  up  a  very  effective  display. 
The  Palms  of  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Gell,  the  Tree  Ferns  of 
Major  Brock,  specimen  Codiajums,  Cycads,  Ac,  adding 
greatly  to  the  general  effect  in  the  tents. 

Cut  Fk>wers. — Cut  flowers  of  herbaceous  perennials,  of 
Dahlias,  Gladiolus  and  Roses,  the  capital  lot  of  fruit,  and  the 
excellent  quality  and  quantity  of  vegetables,  rendered  this 
show  one  of  the  best  hitherto  held  by  this  Society. 

For  twenty-four  Dahlia  blooms  (open),  show  and  fancy, 
distinct,  Messrs.  Jarm*n  &  Co.  were  1st,  with  an  inte- 
resting stand  of  clean  and  bright  blooms ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Small 
coming  in  as  a  very  close  2nd.  For  twenty-four  varieties 
of  Cactus  Dahlias,  double,  distinct,  1st,  the  Devon  Chrysan- 
themum Society  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.  These  stands 
were  full  of  showy  and  beautiful  flowers. 

J.  Raymont  was  1st  for  twelve  Dahlia  blooms,  double, 
distinct ;  and  H.  Hammond  Spencer  1st  for  twelve  double- 
flowered  Cactus  Dahlias  ;  also  for  six  Cactus,  similar. 

For  six  varieties  of  Dahlias,  Pompon  or  bouquet,  made  up 
in  bunches  of  three  blooms  with  foliage,  C.  S.  Eady  "was  1st, 
and  General  Spurway  2nd. 

For  forty-eight  spikes  of  Gladiolus,  in  not  fewer  than 
twenty-four  varieties,  Mr.  F.  H.  Fox  was  1st,  and  Mr.  A. 
Knell  2nd. 

Groups.—  For  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  pla'.ts,  arranged 
fur  effect  in  an  oval  11  feet  by  15  feet  (open  class),  Mr.  G.  Lock, 
gr.  to  B.  Hill,  Esq.,  Crediton,  and  Mr.  Rowland,  gr.  to  Major 
Brock,  Exeter,  put  up  showy  and  elaborate  groups  ;  the 
former  took  the  1st  prize,  Mr.  Rowlands  being  2nd.  In  the 
general  prize  list,  the  same  competitors  appeared  when  the 
decisions  were  reversed,  Mr.  Rowland  being  1st,  Mr.  Lock 
2nd.  In  a  class  for  similar  display  in  an  area  measuring  11 
feet  by  8  feet,  G.  Baker,  gr.  to  Lady  Duckworth,  and  W,  F. 
Richards  were  respectively  1st  and  2nd. 

Specimen  j)lants. — For  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
six  in  flower  and  six  foliage,  distinct.  W.  Brock  was  1st 
with  large  plants,  the  foliage  plants  being  well  coloured 
Codiamms,  Palms,  and  Cycas  revoluta,  and  the  flowering 
plants  Dipladenia  Brearleyana,  Alhimanda  nobilis,  and  A. 
Hendersoni,  Ixora  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Clerodendron 
Balfouriana;  Mr.  Barnes, gr.  to  Rev.  Hamilton  Gell,  was  2nd. 
For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  three  to  be  in  flower 
and  three  foliage,  the  same  exhibitors  competed,  and  were 
placed  in  similar  positions.  Mr.  Barnes  was  awarded  1st 
for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns,  including  an  immense 
Nephrolepis  davalloides,  Davallia  Mooreana,  and  D.  fijiensis, 
Adiantum  cardiochlcena  ;  Mr.  Rowlands  2nd,  having  a  very 
distinct  plant  in  his  group,  viz.,  Angiopteris  elegans?,  Dick- 
sonia  antarctica,  and  others.  Some  very  good  Fuchsias  were 
staged,  and  if  these  plants  could  have  had  a  little  more  time 
and  greater  space  afforded  them,  they  might  again  form  an 
attraction  at  our  summer  shows.  G  R.  Johnson  was 
awarded  1st,  and  Rev.  L.  W.  Freeman  2nd.  Mr.  T. 
Knapman  was  1st  for  six  Lycopodiums. 

Gloxinias  and  Begonias.— For  six  Gloxinias,  showing  nice 
plants  full  of  flower  of  the  pure  white  Her  Majesty,  G.  R. 
Johnson  was  1st;  Rev.  E.  Heathcote,  with  nice  plants  of 
various  colours,  2nd.  Begonias  were  but  moderate,  for  either 
the  heat  had  spoiled  them  or  they  had  travelled  badly.  For 
six  double-flowered  varieties,  A.  Knell  was  1st ;  the  Rev.  E. 
Heathcote  2nd.  For  three  Mr.  A.  Knell  was  again  1st, 
Lady  Duckworth  2nd.  For  six  Begonias,  single-flowered, 
and  three  ditto,  A.  Knell  again  came  to  the  fore ;  the  2nd 
prize  for  six  again  falling  to  Lady  Duckworth.  Mr.  G.  R. 
Johnson  showed  fine  plants  of  foliage  Begonias,  and  was 
awarded  1st.  Mr.  Brock  showed  some  capital  Dracaenas, 
just  beating  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Gell,  who  was  2nd. 

Fmjit. 

The  competition  was  keen  in  these  classes,  and  the 
quality  excellent  throughout.  The  Grapes,  although  no 
sensational  hunches  appeared,  were  excellent  as  regarded 
oolour  and  finish,  and  some  of  the  Muscats  quite  up  to  the 
highest  mark  as  far  as  colour  was  concerned. 

For  a  collection  of  ten  dishes,  Mr.  Lock  was  1st,  showing 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Royal 
George  Peaches,  EIruge  Nectarines,  Cherries,  Plums, 
Apricots,  Melons,  &c,,  in  perfect  form.  J.  Brutton  came 
2nd  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes, 
Melons,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Nectarine*,  Figs,  &c.  ;  Admiral 
Parker  was  3rd  with  four  varieties  of  Grapes,  and 
eight  dishes  of  other  fruits,  a  doubtful  exhibit. 

For  six  dishes  of  fruit,  H.  Hammond  Spencer  was  1st ; 
Rev.  A.  Hamilton  Gell  2nd. 

Grape?.—  Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford  was  1st  with  Black  Ham- 
burgh   Grapes,    and   J.    Washington   2nd.      Some    capital 


bunches  appeared  among  these  classes,  Mr.  Lock  was  1st 
with  splendid  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  H.  Hammond  Spencer 
taking  2nd.  Mr.  Lock  was  again  1st  with  Madresfield 
Court.  Admiral  Parker  was  1st  with  Buckland  Sweutwater. 
Rev.  A.  Hamilton  Gell  securing  1st  honours  for  any  other 
variety  with  splendid  bunches  of  Black  Alicante;  F.  M. 
Cann  2nd,  with  Foster's  Seedling. 

Miscellaneous.—  Plums,  Cherries,  Melons,  Apricots,  and  Figs 
were  well  shown.  For  a  dish  of  six  Peaches,  Mr.  R.  B.  James 
was  1st,  with  Barrington,  of  unusual  fine  size;  and  Admiral 
Parker  was  2nd.  For  six;  Nectarines,  many  dishes  were 
shown  of  very  nice  fruit,  1st,  W.  A.  Sanford;  2nd,  H. 
Hammond-Spencer.  Small  bush  fruits  aad  Tomatos  were 
well  represented. 

Vegetables. 

The  tent  set  apart  for  these  products  was  well  filled. 
Mr.  Mairs  certainly  excels  in  this  branch,  and  again  he  has 
proved  himself  the  victor.  For  a  collection  of  twelve  kinds, 
he  was  the  winner  of  the  Silver  Cup,  showing,  in  splendid 
condition,  Carrots,  Leeks,  Cauliflowers,  Parsnips,  Onions, 
Beans,  Turnips,  Tomatos,  Celery,  Cucumbers,  Onions,  Peas, 
and  Potatos— a  grand  lot.  Mr.  Lock,  who  came  2nd;  had 
a  fine  collection,  but  could  not  equal  the  1st  prize  stand  at 
any  point.  Here  were  Brussels  Sprouts,  shown  on  the  stems  ; 
Onions,  Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  Beans,  Parsnips,  Leeks,  Peas, 
and  Potatos. 

For  six  kinds  of  Vegetables,  Mr.  Baker  was  1st ;  Lady 
Walrond,  2nd.  Mr.  Ley  was  1st  fur  a  brace  of  Cucumbers. 
Potatos  of  good  quality  were  shown  ia  the  classes  set  apart 
for  thern. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. — The  Exeter  Nursery  Company 
had  a  fine  display  of  Allamaudas,  Crotons,  Ixoras,  Bougain- 
villeas,  Palms,  Ferns,  &c,  beautifully  arranged,  and  relieved 
with  wreaths,  sprays,  crosses, bouquets,  &c.  Mr.  W.  Godfrey 
a  quantity  of  Carnations  in  pots  and  as  cut  flowers,  among 
the  latter  were  Lady  D.  Long,  Flora  Hill,  pure  white ;  Miss 
Stevens,  Queen  of  the  Exe,  Exmouth  Gem,  and  Mrs.  McBurnie. 
Single  Dahlias,  single-flowered  Asters,  Cactus  Dahlias,  and 
Cannas  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  &c,  were  staged  by 
the  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Exeter,  also  some  boxes 
of  rock-work,  Alpines,  &c.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford  &.  Co. 
had  a  fine  display  of  Roses  and  other  cut  blooms.  Messrs. 
Walters,  of  Exeter,  had  also  some  good  show-stands  of 
Roses.  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.  staged  very  fine  double  and 
single  Begonia  blooms.  Messrs.  Tuplin  &  Son,  Newton,  had 
some  beautiful  Carnations,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  they 
are  well  kuo*n  in  the  West.  Sweet  Peas  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Clark  &  Nuns,  Wellington  ;  Mrs.  Macalister  had  a 
dozen  very  large  blooms  of  Romneya  Coulteri ;  and  Mr. 
SI  ide,  gr.  to  Lord  Pollimore,  staged  a  group  in  which  u 
species  of  Cotton  plant,  in  bloom  and  pod,  stood  am. Eg 
plants  of  Pancratium,  Bougainvilleas,  Ferns,  Palms,  &c. 


TROWBRIDGE     HORTIC  ULT  CJRAL. 

August  17. — A  society  which  has  held,  as  the  Trowbridge 
Society  has  done,  an  unbroken  series  of  forty-nine  exhi- 
bitions, is  not  only  a  vital  one,  but  it  possesses  that  which 
characterises  permauency.  Notwithstanding  that  it  has  to 
trust  very  largely  to  gate-money,  the  shows  usually  meet 
the  expenditure  if  the  weather  be  fine ;  that  of  Wednesday, 
the  17th,  was  brilliant,  there  was  a  fine  thow,  and  visitors 
wete  numerous. 

The  Roses  formed  a  leading  feature,  and  seldom  are  better 
Roses  shown  in  the  middle  of  August  i  han  those  we  saw  at 
Trowbridge.  Next  year  the  Society  will  celebiate  its  jubilee, 
and  steps  are  already  being  taken  to  make  the  event  worthy 
of  the  town  ;  special  prizes  are  being  offered,  and  a  Jubilee 
Fund  is  being  raised. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  —These  were  well  shown,  for 
here,  as  at  Taunton,  evidence  is  noted  of  considerable 
improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  large  specimen  plants. 
The  best  nine  flowering  plants  came  from  Mr.  H.  Matthews, 
gr.  to  Sir  W.  R.  Brown,  Bt.,  Trowbridge,  a  young  man 
who  is  fast  taking  a  leading  position  in  the  west  of 
England.  He  had  a  hue  piece  of  Erica  Eweriana  superba, 
also  E.  Turnbulli,  splendidly-grown  and  flowered  examples 
of  Dipladcnias  amabilis  and  Brearleyana,  a  grand  piece  of 
Ixora  coccinea,  fine  in  growth  and  flower ;  Allamauda 
nobilis,  Stephauotis  floribunda,  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
and  a  fine  Anthurium  Scherzerianum.  Mr.  G.  Pymm, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  Gouldsmith,  Trowbridge,  was  2nd,  having 
well  -  grown  and  freely  -  bloomed  plants,  among  them 
Eiica  ampullacea  Barnesii,  an  unusually  fine  specimen  of 
Plumbago  capensis,  Clerodenlron  Balfourianum,  a  capital 
piece  of  Bougainvillea  glabra,  &e. ;  Mr.  Tucker,  Hilperton 
Marsh,  was  1st  with  six  specimens,  having  a  well  balanced 
lot,  such  as  Bougainvillea  Sanderiana,  Statice  Gilberti,  a  fine 
Dipladenia  Brearleyana,  Ixora  Morsei,  and  two  others  ;  Mr. 
H.  Matthews  came  2nd,  having  Allamanda  Williamsh,  Dip- 
ladenia amabilis,  Bougainvillea  Sanderiana,  &c,  a  very  good 
half  dozen.  Mr.  Tucker,  who  appeared  to  have  put  his 
strength  into  the  smaller  classes,  was  1st  with  three  fine 
specimens,  they  were  Dipladenia  Brearleyana,  Ixora  Tuckeri, 
and  Bougainvillea  glabra ;  Mr.  S.  Ager,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Mackay, 
Trowbridge,  was  2nd. 

The  best  specimen  plant  was  a  remarkably  fine  Erica 
McNabi;ni;i  rosea  from  Mr.  G.  Tucker,  a  specimen  which 
recalled  the  old  days  of  Heath  culture.  Mr.  G.  Pymm  coming 
2nd  with  a  very  nice  half  specimeu  of  Erica  iemula.     The 


best  recently-introduced  new  plant  was  the  variegated 
Abutilon  Swaetzii,  shown  by  Mr.  Pymm. 

Mr.  Matthews  waj  the  only  exhibitor  of  four  Orchids, 
which,  however,  were  good  for  the  time  of  year.  He  had 
Aerides  odorata,  Cattleya  giga',  Dendrobium  Schroderi,  and 
Cattleya  gigas. 

Trowbridge  fully  maintained  its  old  reputation  for  speci- 
men FuchBias.  Mr.  George  Tucker  was  1st  with  six 
fine  examples;  he  had  of  dark-flowered  varieties,  Diamond 
Jubilee,  Charming,  and  Doels'  Favourite,  and  of  light  ones, 
Western  Beauty,  a  very  line,  free  sort  ;  Arabella,  and  Mrs. 
Bright;  Mr.  G.  Bridgenun,  gi.  to  E.  R.  Trotman,  Esq., 
Frome,  was  2nd.  Mr.  Tucker  was  also  1st  with  four 
varieties,  having  Final  and  Charming,  dark ;  Surprise  and 
Mrs.  Bright,  light;  Mr.  Bridgeman  was  again  2nd.  Amateurs 
and  working-men  also  showed  Fuchsias  in  fours,  and  very 
good  plants,  too,  well  grown  and  bloomed. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  are  usually  remarkable  for  good 
quality  at  Trowbridge  ;  Mr.  G.  Tucker  took  the  1st  prize  in 
the  class  for  six  singles,  as  well  as  for  six  double  flowered 
plants;  Mr.  G.  Pymm  being  2nd,  with  single;  and  Messrs. 
W.  ^  J.  Stokes  &  Son,  Hilperton,  with  double-flowered 
varieties.  Some  very  excellently  grown  Gloxinias  were 
shown.  Here  again  Mr.  Tucker  was  1st,  and  Mr.  S.  Ager, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  Mackay,  Trowbridge,  2nd.  Some  specimen 
zonal  Pelargoniums  were  shown  in  several  classes,  all  well 
grown  and  abundantly  flowered ;  while  the  quality  of  the 
Cockscombs  was  decidedly  better  than  is  generally  observed 
nowadays.  There  were  bold  and  striking  collections  of 
nine  fine-foliage  plints,  Mr.  H.Matthews  being  1st  with  a 
Kentia  auitralis,  three  fine  Codiamm*,  viz.,  Rjidi,  Weis- 
manni,  and  Baron  James  Rothschild;  a  large  Phormium 
tenax  variegatum,  &c.  Messrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons,  of  Bath, 
were  2nd. 

Caladiums  were  seen  in  large  and  vigorous  specimens. 
Mr.  H.  Matthews  was  1st,  and  Mr.  G.  Pymm  2nl;  while 
with  Coleus  Mr.  Mati-hews  came  in  1st,  with  finely-grown 
bushes  ;  Mr.  H.  Kifi,  gr.  to  J,  Kemp,  Esq  ,  Trowbridge,  was 
2nd,  with  rather  brighter-coloured  plants,  but  their  foliage 
not  so  vigorous. 

Ferns  and  Mosses  were  shown  in  collections  of  fifteen,  and 
there  were  five  entries.  Though  the  specimens  were  not 
very  large,  they  are  representative  of  some  of  the  best 
plants  of  the  kind  grown,  and  they  formed  quite  a  large 
bank.  Mr.  G.  Tuckek  was  1st;  Messrs.  W.  Stokes  &,  Son  2nd. 

Groups  of  Plants  arranged  for  effect  are  necessarily  small, 
owing  to  the  small  width  of  the  teuts.  Mr.  G.  Pymm  was  1st 
with  au  arrangement  on  50  square  feet,  an  excellent  lot  of 
plants  artistically  put  together;  Messis.  E.  S.  Cole  &  Sons 
were  2nd.  Mr.  P.  Huth,  Freshford,  had  the  be3t  of  the 
smaller  groups. 

Cat  Flowers,  Ruses.— A  very  prominent  subject  in  the  cut- 
flower  classes  was  the  Roses.  Mr.  J.  Mattock  came  from 
Oxiord  with  a  very  fine  lot  of  blooms  for  ths  time  of  year, 
and  literally  carried  everything  before  him  ;  his  flowers  were 
fresh,  full,  and  bright  in  colour.  Mare*cbal  Niel,  which  ho 
had  in  fine  character,  was  rich  in  colour,  and  his  Teas  were 
excellent.  With  twelve  varieties,  tbree  trusses  of  each,  Mr. 
Mattock  was  1st,  and  Dr.  Bcdd,  Bath,  2nd. 

With  thirty-six  and  twenty-four  varieties,  Mr.  Mattock 
also  led  the  way. 

Mr.  Mattock's  1st  prize  box  of  twenty-four  Teas  and 
Noisettes,  in  not  fewer  than  twelve  varieties,  was  remarkably 
good,  the  chief  varieties  Mareehal  Neil,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Madame  Hoste,  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  do  S.  A.  Prince  ; 
and  2nd,  Mr.  Mattock, J  Headington,  who  had  blooms  only 
just  inferior. 

Some  creiitable  blooms  were  shown  by  amateurs  and 
workiug-men.  Cut  flowers,  in  twenty-four  varieties,  brought 
the  usual  stove  and  greenhouse  subjects.  Mr.  II,  Matthews 
was  1st  with  a  fine  collection. 

Dahlias.— The  best  twenty-four  blooms  came  from  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  of  Thame,  but  by  au  error  of  judgment  Mr.  G. 
Humphries  was  placed  1st  and  Mr.  Walker  2nd,  which 
quite  surprised  the  two  exhibitors.  Mr.  Walker  had  well- 
finished  fresh  blooms  of  S.  Mortimer,  Buttercup,  Mrs.  J. 
Greaves,  WilUam  Ra wrings,  B.  Keith,  Florence  Tranter, 
Nubian,  Miss  Cannell,  John  Wyatt,  & .  Rawlings,  R.  T. 
Rawlings,  and  J.  Standish.  In  Mr.  Humphries'  stand  was  a 
promising  soft  yellow  self  named  Klondyke. 

Messis.  J.  Cray  &  Son,  Frome,  had  the  best  twelve  ;  Mr. 
F.  Lindsay,  also  of  Frome,  was  2nd.  Mr.  G.  Humphries 
was  1st  with  twelve  veiy  good  Fancies  for  the  season,  chief 
among  thorn  being  Hercules,  Mr.  Saunders,  Frank  Pearce, 
Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Catnm,  Mabel,  Dazzlor,  Comedian,  Lottie 
Eckford,  &c.  ;  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  2nd.  Mr.  J.  Burgess, 
Kingswood,  had  the  best  twelve  single  Dahlias  in  bunches, 
all  good  standard  varieties  ;  Mr,  Thus.  Care  was  2nd. 

Mr.  J.  Walker  was  1st  with  twelve  Pompon  varieties, 
showing  neat  bunches;  Messrs.  Cray  &  Son  were  2nd.  A 
charming  stand  of  twelve  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in 
bunches  won  the  1st  prize  for  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  lie  had, 
in  fine  condition,  A.  Vesey,  Ciuderella,  Starlish,  Harmony, 
Daffodil,  Annie  Turner,  Ar&chne,  Mary  Service,  &c.  Messrs. 
Cray  &  Son  were  2nd. 

UoUyhocks  were  remarkably  welt  shown  by  Mr.  Smith, 
Kingswood;  Gladioli  were  shown  in  spikes  of  twelve,  the 
best  coming  from  Mr.  F.  HooP£Et,  Bath,  who  was  also  1st  with 
twenty-four  Pausies,  aud  also  with  twelve  Carnations  and 
twelve  Picottes,  sumo  very  good  blooms,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  being  staged. 

Table  Decorations  were  nicely  executed,  and  they  generally 
to.»k  the  form  of  centre-pieces  ;  but  Miss  Nellie  Rawlings, 
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who  took  the  1st  prize,  set  up  a  square  arrangement  for  the 
centre  of  a  dinner-table,  working  it  out  nicely  with  soft' 
tinted  blossoms  of  German  Scabious  and  appropriate  foliage  ; 
Messrs.   E.   S.  Cole  &  Son  were  2nd. 

Fruit.— There  was,  as  usual,  good  fruit,  Mr.  W.  Strugnell 
taking  the  1st  prize  with  ten  varieties,  having  in  good  charac- 
ter Alnwick  Seedling  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Graces,  Belle- 
garde  Peaches,  Pine-apple  and  Stanwick  Elrugo  Nectarines, 
Plums,  Figs,  .Sec.  Mr.  Geo.  Pymm  was  1st  with  six  kinds, 
having  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes, 
Royal  George  Peaches,  Lord  Napier  Nectarine,  Apples,  and 
Melon  ;  Mr.  W.  StroONell  was  2nd.  Mr.  C.  Bull,  Crediton, 
w  .iv  ,  i  warded  1st  prize  for  a  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine. 

Mr.  A.  You  NO  j  The  Gardens,  Marstjn,  had  the  best  two 
bunches  of  Black  Grapes  other  than  Muscats,  having  Gros 
Uaroc  ;  Mr.  J.  Dole,  gr.  to  J.  MARSHALL,  Esq.,  Bristol,  »as 
2nd  with  the  same.  The  best  two  bunches  of  Black  Muscats 
were  Mad restield  Court  from  Mr.  P.  Smith,  gr.  to  the  BISHOP 
hi-'  Svlisbiry;  Mr,  Ntki-cnki  i.  was  'Jnd  with  thu  same.  Mr. 
A.  Voim;  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  two  bunches  of  White 
Muscats,  staging  very  good  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  best 
two  bunches  of  any  other  white  were  Buckland  Sweetwater 
ti ,  m  Mr.  F.  Smith.     Melons  were  as  usual  abundant. 

There  were  good  Apricots.  M  is.  Eaton,  Bradford-on- 
Avon,  was  1st,  with  Moor  Park.  Mr.  H.  Clack,  gr.  to  C.  E. 
Colston,  Esq  ,  M  P.,  Devizes,  had  the  best  dish  of  Peaches, 
showing  tine  Violette  Bativo;  Mr.  A.  G.  Hayman,  Frome, 
was  2nd,  with  Barrington.  Mr.  G.  Pymm  had  the  best  di&h 
Nectarines,  having  Pineapple  in  very  fine  form. 

The  two  btst  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  came  from  Mr.  F. 
Smith.  They  were  Beauty  of  Bath  and  Bed  Astrachan;  Mr. 
E.  Fisher  was  2nd,  with  the  former  and  Irish  Peach,  in 
each  ris,-  the  IVuit  was  excellent.  Mr.  Geo.  Gerrish, 
Itrxmghton  Gilford,  had  the  best  two  d-shes  of  culinary 
\  u -ieiies  —  Eckliiiville  and  Emv>eror  Alexander;  Mr.  E. 
Hall  was  2nd,  with  Lord  Sulheld  and  Warner's  King,  clear 
in  the  c-kin  and  of  fine  size.  Pears  were  represented  by  Jar- 
gonelle Bon  Chre'tien,  and  Souvenir  du  Cong  res.  Mr.  F. 
b'MiTH  v  as  1st,  with  two  dishes.  Nuts  and  Filberts  wore 
aUo  welt  shown. 

The  b^st  table  decoration  of  fruits  and  flowers  in  the  form 
of  an  epcrgne,  came  from  Mr.  C.  Young,  Trowbridge,  who 
also  had  the  best  table  decoration,  occupying  6  feet  by  4  feet  ; 
Mes.-rs.   E.  S.  Cole  &  Son  were  2nd. 

'/'/<■  Special  Prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
E,  Webb  &  Sons,  and  others,  brought  fine  vegetabks,  and 
they  appeared  in  many  classes  for  market  gardeners, 
coUagetS,  working-men,  and  oth-ts 

Mis  •     '  •thus.  -Chief  among  these  was  a  col- 

lection of  garden  Roses,  especially  of  the  newer  typo,  which 
was  set  np  by  Messrs.  G.  Coolinu  <fc  Sons,  of  B  ith.  It  was 
tt  sj  rce  of  great  attraction  in  tho  principal  cut-flower  tent. 


EYNSFORD    HORTICULTURAL. 

Ai  '  '  -i  18.  On  Thursday  evening,  at  the  Board  School, 
Eyneford,  the  prizes  gained  at  the  recent  horticultural  show 
wire  distributed  to  the  successful  exhibitors. 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  a  meat  tea,  to  which 
nearly  100  members  of  the  society  sat  down.  Mr.  H. 
Camhell,  sen.,  presided,  and  he  was  supported  by  the 
f  jl 'owing  ladies  and  gentlemen  :  Miss  Allinson,  the  Rev.  J. 
Smith,  Messrs.  E.  D.  Till,  W.  P.  Wright,  R.  Canned,  J.  T. 
Ttesdale,  Phillip?,  and  other*.  Mr.  H.  Canuell  was  elected 
t'the  chair,  and  amongst  the  other  gentlemen  on  the  plat- 
f-rm  were:  Messrs  E.  D.  Till,  R.  Cannull,  W.  P.  Wright, 
Gre.n,  W.  A.  J.  Foster,  and  L    Barber,  the  hon.  sec. 

The  prizes  for  poultry  were  presented  by  Mr.  R.  Can  m- 11  ; 
those  for  horticulture  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright,  horticultuial 
instructor  to  the  Kei  t  County  Council ;  and  those  for  topiary 
work  by  Mr.  Till.  The  last  named  gentleman  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks  said,  that  at  tho  beginning  of  the  year  things 
looked  in  a  very  gloomy  condition,  and  it  was  feared  they 
would  finish  the  season  with  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side  ; 
but  thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Barber  and  Mr. 
Cannell,  the  income  had  been  increased  from  £58  to  £82. 
He  concluded  by  staring  the  need  for  more  local  support. 


ROYAL  ABERDEEN  HORTICULTURAL. 

A.DOO&T18,  IP,  20.— This  Society,  which  was  instituted  in 
1824,  held  its  Annual  Show  on  the  above  dates,  in  the  beau- 
tiful grounds  of  Duthie  Park,  and  the  weather  being  favour- 
able, the  show  was  well  patronised. 

Three  large  marquees  were  titled  with  exhibits,  and 
the  classes  devoted  to  amateur.4  and  to  cottagers,  or  the 
working-claps  as  they  are  termed  here,  were  deserving  of 
much  praise,  for  many  of  them  were  well  filled,  and  the 
exhibits  were  of  more  than  average  merit  ;  this  was  especially 
n  ticeable  in  plants.  Fuchsias  four  feet  high  by  three  feet 
through,  loaded  with  Lloom,  zonal  and  variegated.  Pelar- 
g  minnjs,  and  choice  British  Ferns,  were  nearly  equal  to  those 
staged  by  professional  gardeners. 

.V,. »->■■, ;hp>  tiri,-e. —Three  smaller  tents  were  occupied  by  the 
t-ade,  and  the  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Ben  Reio  &  Co  ,  Aberdeen, 
was  the  first  approached,  viz.,  a  quantity  of  choice  s'  rubs 
in  pots  arranged  on  t»ie  grass  outside,  and  on  the  ta'des 
inside  were  exhibited  phowy  tmnks  of  cut  flowers  including 
GJadioluo,  Carnations,  Sweet  Peas  in  variety,  herhaccmis  eul 
flowers  and  plants.  Wreaths,  crosses,  and  other  Moral  dec  i- 
r&tions  wire  arranged  at  one  end. 

Messrs,  James  Cockeb  A:  Soxs  exhibited  splendid  Hoses, 
i  ■  grand  blooms  cf  Hli  Majesty,  -et  up  in  baskets  of 


moss,  surrounded  with  Maidenhair  Ferns.  Tea  and  Poly- 
antha  Roses  wore  also  well  shown  in  bunches.  Tho  sido 
tables  wero  adorned  with  decorative  plants  and  a  large 
collection  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers  ;  they  also  exhibited 
handsome  bouquets  of  Carnations,  Roses  and  Liliums,  and 
wreaths  and  crosses.  In  the  centre  of  this  tent  was  some 
dinner-table  decoration,  in  which  Coreopsis,  bluo  Corn- 
flower, and  yellow  and  white  Ice!  ind  Poppy  were  tastefully 
setup.  Messrs.  W.  Smith  Ac  Sons,  Exchange  Seed  Warehouse, 
Aberdeen,  occupied  the  end  of  one  large  marqueo  ;  they  had 
a  large  mirror  in  tho  contro,  draped  with  Smilax,  and  small 
Palms,  Ferns,  and  foliage  plants  around  it,  with  wreaths, 
bouquets,  and  crosses  arranged  in  front;  on  one  side  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  and  on  the  other,  herbaceous  flowers 
and  Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  exhibited,  in  addition  to 
herbaceous  flowers,  a  good  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias, 
among  them  being  Ensign,  Fantasy,  Star  Fish,  and  Britannia. 
Sweet  Peas  were  well  sot  up  in  loose  bunches  in  small  glasses, 
and  included  Prince  Edward  of  York,  Triumph,  Primrose, 
Firefly,  Stanley,  Blanche  Burpee,  and  Emily  Henderson. 
Mr.  J.  Smkllie,  Pansy  Gardens,  Bushby,  N.B.,  staged 
Dahlias,  Pansies,  and  Violas  in  good  form. 

Competitive  C  losses.— in  the  competitive  classes,  plants, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  were  well  shown ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  entries  close  six  clear  davs  before 
the  show,  no  class  cards  were  provided  for  the  exhi- 
bitors, and  visitors  to  the  show  had  to  guess  in  what  elass 
the  exhibits  were  shown  in,  and  to  whom  they  belonged, 
except  in  cases  where  the  exhibitors  had  furnished  their  own 
printed  cards.  When  a  secretary  has  carefully  made  up  his 
cla^s-books  from  tho  entries,  it  is  an  easy  matter  with 
clerical  assistance  to  write  out  the  cards  to  correspond  with 
the  book,  together  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  c»hi- 
bitor  ;  a  space  left  on  the  card  for  a  smalt  prize  slip  would  be 
much  better  than  the  largo  prize  cards  used  at  Aberdeen,  as 
these  were  noticed  in  some  of  the  classes  for  single  dishes  of 
fruit  to  lay  on  the  exhibit,  consequently  the  best  samples 
were  completely  hidden  from  view. 

Hoses  were  not  extensively  shown,  but  those  staged  by 
Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Citorx,  Dundee,  and  Messrs.  Adam  &, 
Craynell  were  superb  ;  the  latter  giined  the  premier  award 
for  twenty-four  Teas,  which  contained  good  blooms  of  Madame 
Hoste,  Souvenir  de  Therese  Levet,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Bridesmaid,  Cleopatra,  Amazone,  Ethel  Rrownlow,  Fran- 
cieea  Kruger,  Innocente  Pirola,  Jean  Duchcr,  Luciole, 
Madame  Cusin,  Madame  Willermoz,  Rubens,  S-iuvenirde  S. 
A.  Prince,  and  The  Bride.  Messrs.  Croll  were  a  very  close 
2nd,  and  secured  the  1st  award  for  thirty  six  II. P. 's  ;  in  their 
stand  were  finely  developed  blooms  of  Ulrich  Brunncr,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Helen  Keller,  Horace  Vernet,  1*  rs.  Johu  Laing, 
and  Dupuy  Jamain. 

Mr.  J.  Proctor,  gr.  to  Sir  W.  Henderson,  Bart.,  Devanah 
House,  was  the  only  exhibitor  with  a  circular  group  of  plants 
10  feet  in  diameter  —  this  was  artistically  arranged;  a 
graceful  Cocos  mounted  on  a  rustic  pedestal  was  employed 
for  the  centre,  and  over  a  ground- work  of  light  Ferns  were 
placed  Gloxinias,  Disas,  Masdevallias,  lendrobiums,  Oranges, 
Clerodendron  fallax,  with  graceful  plumes  of  Celosias  rising 
above  them,  with  bright-coloured  Crotons  and  Pandanus 
mounted  on  stands,  clothed  wita  Asparagus  decumbens. 

Mr.  Proctor  was  placed  1st  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  but  Mr.  J.  Macdonald,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Crombie,  Bal- 
gownie  Lodge,  ran  him  very  closely,  h  iving  larger  floweiiug 
specimens,  but  a  trifle  weaker  in  foliage-plants  ;  the  latter 
was  1st  for  a  single  specimen  foliage  plant.  Mr.  A.  Howie 
gr.  to  J.  S  Gammell,  Esq.,  had  the  best  flowering-plant  in 
Disa  granddlora,  with  three  dozen  blooms. 

Mr.  W.  Ugg,  gr.  to  Miss  Taylor,  Morken,  staged  a  grand 
lot  of  six  single  Begonia?,  strongly  grown,  and  wellbloooied  ; 
he  also  had  the  best  six  double  varieties,  good  plants,  but 
they  were  arranged  on  the  ground,  and  could  not  be  seen  to 
advantage. 

Pelargoniums  anil  Fuclisias  were  well  staged  by  various 
exhibitors,  as  were  cut  flowers  of  D  ihlias,  st  >ve  and  green- 
house flowers,  hardy  herbaceous,  and  annuals. 

An  effective  class  was  one  provided  for  a  collection  of 
twenty  varieties  of  cut-flowers  and  foliage  bed  ding- pi  ants 
including  annuals  best  adapted  for  flower-garden  decoration' 
each  sort  in  bunches  and  in  pots.  Several  good  collections 
were  put  up;  Mr.  J.  Mai  donald  wis  a  creditable  1st,  with 
Lobelia  cardinalis.  Double  White  Stock,  Begonias.  Salpi- 
glossis,  Godetias,  Gail'ardias,  Chrysanthemums,  Carnations 
Antirrhinums,  Sweet  Sultan,  Sweet  Peas,  Tropa^olum' 
Ageratum,  Linaria,  Calltopsis,  Violas,  Asters,  Mignonette' 
blue  Lobelia  and  tricolor  Pelargoniums. 

Fruit  occupied  one  central  table.  For  nine  dishes  Mr  A 
Reid,  gr.  to  H.  R.  Baird,  Esq.,  was  1st,  having  good  Muscat 
Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melon,  Strawberries,  and 
Cherries.  A  good  collection  had  to  be  disqualified  owing  to 
the  exhibitor  disregarding  the  distinction  between  "  kinds  " 
and '•  varieties,"  two  dishes  distinct  varieties  but  not  more 
than  two  of  any  "  kind  "  were  allowed,  and  he  having  staged 
two  fine  dishes  of  Peaches,  could  not  add  another  of 
Nectarines  without  being  disqualified.  [Nectarines  and 
Peaches  are  considered  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
to  be  for  competition  pur peses distinct  ''kinds  "of  fruit.  Ed  ] 
Grapes  and  hardy  fruits,  such  as  Raspberries,  Strawberries 
Gooseberries,  Currants  and  Cherries  occupied' considerable 
space. 

The  competition  in  some  of  the  vegetable-classes  was  not 
very  keen.      Mr    J    Grant,   gr.   to  Mrs.  Crawford  Lbbl'i e 
Rothie  Castle,   was  1st  for  a  collection  of  eight  varieties! 
(?,  It'.  C, 


Markets. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  AUGUST  25. 
We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  aubjotuel 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  evor^ 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principa 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  thest 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  prece  1 1  u  , 
the  date  of  our  rex>ort.  The  prices  depend  upon  tht 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  In  the  market,  and  tbt 
demand;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  V, 
day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  dav.  Ed.  I 
Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Arums,   12    blooms 
Carnations,  pr.  doz. 

blooms     

Eucharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms    

Gladioli,  white,  doz. 

sprays      

Lilium  Harrisi,  per 

dozen  blooms    ... 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  sprays 
Maidenhair      Fern, 

per  12  bunches ... 
Mignonette,  per  12 

bunches 


s.  d. 
3  0- 


10-30 

2  0-40 


16-30 

0  8-10 


2  0-40 
10-16 


4  0-80 
2  0-40 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


5  0-80 

2  0-40 


Orchids : — 
Cattleya,  12  bras. 
Odontoglossum 
crispum,  12  bm. 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  1 2  bun. 

—  per  12  spiays  ... 
Roses,  Tea,  per  doz. 

—  yellow  (Pearls), 
per  dozen 

—  pink,  per  dozen 

—  Safrano,  p.  doz. 

—  red,  per  dozen 
Stephanotis,      doz. 

sprays 

Tuberoses,  12  blms. 
Orchid-bloom  in  variety. 
Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d 
Foliage  plants,  per 

dozen      

Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 
Hydrangea  s,  variou 

per  doz 

Liliums,      various, 

per  dozen  ...    12  0  3-  0 

Marguerites,  p.  doz.  t>  o-12  0 
Mignonette,  p.  d*  z  4  0-00 
Palms,  various,  ea.     2  0-10  0 


3  0- 

5  0 

0  4- 

0  6 

0  6- 

1  0 

1  0- 

2  0 

1  ()- 

2  0 

1   0- 

■i  0 

0  6- 

1  0 

1  0- 

1   B 

1  0- 

1  6 

.  d.  s.  d. 
Adiantums,  p.  doz.  4  0-12  0 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  12  0-30  0 

—  specimen,  each  5  0-15  0 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  5  0-70 
C"leus,  per  doz.  ...  ;-i  0-  4  0 
Crassula,  per  doz...  12  0-24  0 
Dracaenas,  each    ...    10-76 

—  various,  p.  doz.  12  0-24  0 
Evergreen    shrubs, 

in  variety,  p.  doz.    6  0-24  0 
Ferns,    small,    per 

dozen 10-20 

—  various,  p.  doz.  5  0  12  0 
Ficus  elastica,  each  10-76 
Fuchsias,  per  doz.     5  0-  S  0 


2  0-36  0 
4  0-60 


10  0-1S  0 


specimens,    ea.  10  6-84  0 


Pelargoniums,  doz. 
Khodanthes,  p.  floz. 
Scarlets,  per  doz 
Spiraeas,  per  dozen 


Fruit.-  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Greengages,  foreign, 
sieve     ... 

—  English,  sieve. 

—  boxes,  various.. 
Melons,  each 
Nectarines,  doz.  ... 

—  s<  cond   quality 
Peaches,    per    doz. 

(according      to 
size; 

—  Second  quality 
Pears,        Williams, 

foreign,   in  ease, 
36  5 1  ,  4S  f\s.,     56     4 
Plums,  Gesbons,  in 
sieve     ...        ...     1 

—  Ulue.    various, 
in  sieve  ...     3 

—  Victorias,  sieve    6 
Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Pricfr. 


Apples,     Keswick, 

tmsb 

3  6- 

1  0 

—  Quarrendcns. 

sieve     ... 

5  ('- 

11  II 

—  Nuffield,   bush. 

S  0- 

('.  0 

—  Various,  busb. 

:i  C- 

4  0 

Apricot-,      Bngli&h, 

per  doz. 

1  fi- 

2 0 

B.iuunas,  bunch  ... 

ts  0- 

10  u 

Figs,  per  dozen    ... 

1  3- 

2  0 

Grapes,        English, 

Hamburgh,  lb. 

1  3- 

1  (i 

—  second  quality 

0  8- 

10 

—  Belgian,       per 

lb 

0  « 

— 

—  Channel    Isles, 

per  lb. 

0  6- 

0  s 

—  Muscats,      per 

lb.         

1  3- 

2  il 

2  0 
3  0-60 
3  0-60 
6  0-  A  0 

s  d.  s.  d. 


3  6- 

S 

3  11- 

.*.  0 

1  0 

1   2 

)    0- 

1   i. 

S  0- 

12  0 

2  0 

4   j 

S  0- 

12  0 

2  0- 

4  0 

Artichokes,  Globe, 
per  doz. 

Beans,  English 
(Dwarf),  per 
bushel 

—  Scarlet,  in  bus. 

—  Broad,  bushel.. 
Beetroots,  new,  per 

dozen  buncbas 

—  p.  tally  of  60  ... 
Cabbage,  open,  doz. 

—  open,  p.  tally... 
Cauliflowers,    Eng- 
lish, per  dozen 

Cress,  doz.  punnets 

Carrots,  New,  buu- 

ches.  per  dozen 

—  washed,  in  bags 
Celery,  new,  bundle 
Cucumbers,  p.  doz. 
Endive,       English. 

per  score ... 

—  French,  doz.  ... 
Garlic,  new,  per  lb. 
Horseradish,  foreign 

per  bundle 

—  New  English... 
Leeks,  new,  dozen 

hunches 
Lettuce,     Cabbage, 
home  -  grown, 
per  doz. 

—  ParisCos,  home- 
grown, per  score 

Marrows,  Vege- 
table, per  dozen 

—  per  pot 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


2  0 
1  6- 
1  0 


4  0 


3  0- 
40     - 
10-13 

4  0-60 


Mint,  per    dozen 

bunches  

Mushrooms,  per  lb. 
Onions,  Dutch,  bag 

—  green,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  Valencia     and 
Oporto,  cases  .. 

—  Picklers        in 


s.  d.  5  d. 

2  0-30 
o  6-   1  0 

3  0    — 


5^-56 

3  0     4  0 

•    i)     _ 
1  o     _ 


1  6 


1  3 
3  0 


1  0- 
1  6 

1  0 
3  0 
1  0 

1  6- 

1  0 

2  0 
0  3 


2  6-36 
2  6-30 


1  6    — 


1  6    - 

2  0-30 


1  0- 

2  6- 


Parsley,  per  dozen 

—  sieve    

Peas,  bushel 
Potatos,     Bedfords 

and      Lincolns  5)  0-S0  0 

—  Kent  Kidneys, 

per  bushel      ...     2  3     — 
Radishes,     Round, 

breakfiist,     per 

dozen  bunches 

(homegrown)  . 
Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 
Shallots,  good,  per 

cwt 

Spinach,  ^-bushel.. 
'1  omatos,    English 

per  lb 

—  Belgian,     cases, 
good      

—  Channel    Isles, 
per  lb 

Turnips,  new  Eng., 
per  dozen 

—  in  bags,  gocd... 
Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches 


4  0 


1  3     - 


13     - 


12  0 
1  0 


0  3     — 

i  e-2  0 


0  2     - 


2  0- 

2  0 


3  0 


0  4-06 


Remark*. — Large  supplies  of  Plums  on  Market,  both  home- 
grown and  foreign  and  of  various  sorts  of  English,  the  Old 
Mnsse1,  Violet,  Diamond,  Washington,  &c,  are  in  evidence, 
and  of  foreign  the  Prune  is  good  and  in  line  condition  ;  rlu* 
only  Pines  on  band  to-day  are  in  the  bands  of  a  few  dealers. 
A  fresh  consignment  expected  to-morrow.  Plumy  and  Apples 
Hi.'-in  (■>  have  a  downward  tendency,  excepting  .i  few  choice 
samples;  the  few  Filberts  1  have  seen  have  not  been  suffix 
ciently  matured. 
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SEEDS. 

London  :  August  24. — Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  Loudon,  S.E., 
report  to-day's  market  thinly  attended.  In  consequence 
of  the  long  drought,  the  sowing  demand  for  Trifulium,  Mus- 
tard, Rape  seed,  &o.,  is  naturally  restrict. d,  but  a  copious 
and  sufficient  downpour  of  rain  would,  without  doubt, 
quickly  bring  about  a  bisk  s.ile  forthesp.  articles.  Mean- 
time, as  regards  values  all  round,  there  is  no  quotable  varia- 
tion. Samples  of  new  English  Rye  and  winter  Tares  are 
now  coming  to  hand.  Canary  seed  is  very  strong  :  the  new 
crops  will,  it  is  said,  prove  short.  Hemp  seed  keeps  steady, 
whilst  there  is  no  alteration  in  either  Pens  or  Haricots, 

{Remainder  of  Markets  carried  forward  to  j>-  is.) 


The  Weather. 


[The  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees — a  "Day-degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.] 


Temperatttrk. 


+Z< 


■23 


ACCUMDLATED. 


a  ®  od 

£-2  2 
fa  m" 

g  S  3 
>  o  fl 

%&£ 


a  £od 


&  S  s 


Rainfall. 


^ 


SE- 


BRIGHT 

Sun. 


3    LSo 


Day- 

deg. 

Day- 

deg. 

Day. 
deg. 

Day- 
deg. 

lOths 
Inch. 

Ins. 

0 

2  + 

104 

0 

+  154 

-  228 

S  - 

162 

34-2 

41 

29 

1 

1  + 

101 

0 

f  01 

-  222 

4  - 

124 

15 '3 

24 

32 

2 

2  + 

127 

0 

+  132 

-  216 

4  - 

112 

12-6 

25 

31 

3 

5  + 

160 

0 

+  00 

-  207 

3  - 

102 

12-5 

56 

34 

4 

5  + 

156 

0 

+  75 

-  215 

2  - 

102 

12-0 

37 

33 

5 

r  + 

1S1 

0 

+  120 

-  243 

4  - 

03 

11-4 

63 

36 

6 

3  + 

125 

0 

+  151 

-  217 

6  - 

141 

24-0 

27 

35 

7 

3  + 

140 

0 

+  15S 

-  244 

6  - 

US 

20-4 

30 

36 

8 

5  + 

159 

0 

+  175 

-  156 

0  avei 

107 

17-9 

44 

41 

9 

2  + 

120 

0 

+  13S 

-  16S 

5  - 

150 

21-5 

37 

31 

10 

2  + 

134 

0 

+  237 

-  134 

2  + 

117 

21-4 

44 

35 

* 

li  + 

175 

0 

+  307 

-  93 

4  - 

122 

141 

67 

47 

The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following  :— 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat-producing  Districts — 
1,  Scotland,  E. ;  2,  England,  N.E. ;  3,  England,  E.  ; 
4,  Midland  Counties  ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Principal  Grazing,  &c>  Districts  —  6,  Scotland,  W. ; 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W.  ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 
10,  Ireland,  S.  ;  *  Channel  Islands. 

THE    PAST    WEEK. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands  for  the  week  ending  August  20,  is 
furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

"  The  zceather  during  this  period  was  very  warm  and  fine 
generally.  Thunderstorms,  however,  occurred  from  time  to 
time  in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  those  experienced 
over  southern  Wales  and  the  south-west  of  England  on 
Thursday  being  of  unusual  seventy  and  duration,  and  in 
some  places  w  ere  reported  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
slight  earthquake. 

"  The  temper atur  e  was  above  the  mean,  the  excess  i"anging 
rom  r  to  2°  in  '  Scotland  and  Ireland  *  to  5^  in  '  England,  E. , 
England,  S.W.,'  and  the  '  Midland  Counties,'  6°  in  the 
'Channel  Islands,' and  7J  in  '  EngUnd,  S.'  The  highest  of  the 
maxima  were  registered  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  week, 
ivhen  they  ranged  from  S7J  in  '  England,  S.'  (at  London  on 
Monday),  and  from  84°  in  'England  E.,'  to  between  7o°  and 
74"  in  '  Scotland  '  and  to  73"  in  '  Ireland,  S.'  The  lowest  of 
the  minima,  which  occurred  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
period  ranged  from  37° in  '  Scotland,  E.,'  and  38°  in  '  Ireland, 
N.'  to  54°  in  '  England,  S.,'  and  to  57'  in  the  '  Channel 
Islands.'  Over  the  south  and  south-east  of  'England'  the 
nights  were  unusually  warm. 

"The  rainfall  was  less  than  the  mean  in  most  district?, 
but  just  equalled  it  in  '  England,  S.W.,'  and  exceeded  it  in 
'Ireland,  S.'  The  fall  accompanying  the  thunderstorms  of 
Thursday  appears  to  have  been  extremely  heavy  locally,  but 
the  greatest  amounts  at  any  of  our  stations  were  1*43  inches, 
at  Plymouth,  1  08  inches  at  Llandoiery,  and  1*05  inches  at 
Prawle  Point. 

"The  bright  sunshine  was  in  excess  of  the  mean  in  most 
districts,  particularly  in  the'  Channal  Islands,'  'England,  S.,' 
and  '  Scotland,  N.,'  but  there  was  a  deficit  over  the  northern 
parts  of  '  England,'  and  the  greater  part  of  'Scotland.'  The 
percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  67  in  the 
'Channel  Islands, '66 in'  England,  S  ,'and56  in  '  England,  E.,' 
to  27  in  'Scotland,  W.,'  25  in  '  England,  N.E.,'  and  24  in 
'  Scotland,  E.'" 


r      *r 

orndpordenU 


A  Correction  :  Pea  Thomas  Laxton. — In  our 
report  of  the  Pea- trials  at  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Sons' 
grounds  at  KelvedoD,  the  writer,  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
inadvertently  named  the  new  Pea,  "Thomas 
Laxton,"  as  being  similar  to  Eckford's  variety 
"Essential,"  when  he  really  had  Eome  other  than 
T.  Laxton  in  his  mind.  See  our  issue  for  AuguBtti, 
1>.  100. 

Carnation  Maggot. — The  fly — Hyleniea  nigrescens 
— lays  its  egg  <.n  the  leaf,  and  this,  when 
hatched  out  as  a  maggot,  eats  its  way  bstweeu  the 
leaf  surface?,  and  down  the  shoot,  into  the  stem  ; 
once  there  the  plant  is  sorely  crippled,  and  most 
likely  will  die.  The  maggot,  a  minute  insig- 
nificant creature,  must  be  diligently  hunted  for 
with  a  sharp-pointed  ueodle  and  a  knife  ;  if  found 
in  the  leaf  well  and  good,  an  end  is  soon  put  to  its 
travels,  and  if  it  has  left  the  leaf  and  entered  the 
shoot,  down  which  a  tunnel  is  made,  the  shoot 
should  be  cut  off  and  the  maggot  killed,  but  if  the 
maggot  has  reached  the  stem,  this  must  be 
slit  open  and  the  enemy  found  and  killed.  It  is 
possible,  by  the  application  of .  quassia- water, 
to  make  the  leaves  distasteful  to  the  fly, 
or,  as  iu  the  similar  case  of  the  Onion- 
fly  and  maggot,  it  could  be  kept  away  from 
the  plants  by  strewing  chaff,  sawdust,  &c,  satu- 
rated with  petroleum  among  the  latter.  Every 
means  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  wax-like 
white  bloom  on  the  "grass,"  this  being  the  best 
protector  against  pests,  iusect  or  fuugous  ;  and  in 
applying  water  to  Carnations,  the  rose  watering- 
can  should  not  be  used,  but  the  water  applied  by 
means  of  the  spout  without  wetting  the  "  grass." 

Cucumbers  Failing  :  Kingstown.  The  young  fruits 
decay  from  some  detail  in  the  condition  of  cultiva- 
tion being  opposite  to  the  requirements  of  the 
plants.  We  cannot  speak  decisively  in  the  absence 
of  an  iutioiate  acquaintance  of  those  conditions, 
but  would  advise  you  to  see  if  the  root-draiuage  is 
perfect.  The  water  should  be  able  to  get  away 
very  freely.  Let  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  at 
some  part  of  the  day  become  comparatively  dry. 
Bo  careful  in  the  use  of  artificial  manures. 

Cyperus  and  Ferns  Dead:  Bertie  G.  Jones.  Wo 
fail  to  find  fuugus  on  either,  nor  are  there  any 
appearances  indicating  the  ravages  of  weevils  or 
their  lirvse,  or  other  insects.  The  treatment 
afforded  the  plants  last  autumn  was  decidedly  unna- 
tural, and  calculated  to  somewhat  exhaust  their 
vitality,  but  not  to  kill  them. 

Disqualification  of  Fruit  Exhibit  :  A.  H.  The 
schedule  in  the  case  referred  to,  states  that  in  the 
collection  of  nine  distinct  varieties  of  fruits,  not 
more  than  two  of  any  "  species  or  kind  "  be  shown. 
We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  schedule  was 
unhappily  worded,  because  it  was  wished  probably 
to  prevent  merely  the  exhibitor  from  showing 
more  than  two  varieties  of  Grapes,  of  Currants,  of 
Melon?,  or  of  PlumB.  Now,  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  laid  it  down  in  its  Code  of  Rules, 
that  for  exhibition  purposes,  "  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apples,  and  Plums,"  are  distinct  "kinds" — that 
is,  they  are  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other  ;  the 
Peach  as  distinct  from  the  Nectarine  as  the  Plum 
from  the  Apple.  With  this  view  of  the  question 
we  quite  agree.  Rut  in  your  schedule  the  com- 
piler says  that  "not  more  than  two  of  any  species 
orkiud"  must  be  shown.  Botanically,  of  course, 
the  Nectarine  is  only  a  smooth-skinned  variety  of 
the  l'eich,  and  owing  to  the  inclusion  of  the  word 
species,  we  think  the  judges  were  justified  in 
accepting  it  literally,  aud  accordingly  disqualifying 
the  exhibit. 

Fruit  Dropping  :  J.  Prince.  This  may  be  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  viz.,  injury  by  spring  frost  either 
to  the  blossom  or  just  after  blooming,  great  dry- 
ness of  the  soil,  a  common  cause  with  trees  on  walls  ; 
excessivo  productiveness,  when  it  is  an  effort  of 
nature  to  relieve  the  plant  of  part  of  its  burden. 
We  should  suppose  that  your  trees,  like  many  others 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  this  year,  Buffered  from 
the  inclement  weather  prevailing  at  the  blossoming 
time.  Those  standard  trees  of  Apples  and  Pears 
which  you  inform  us  are  carrying  good  crops,  have 
their  roots  probably  in  the  moist  subsoil,  and  the 
blooms  may  have  been  protected  by  the  foliage  in 
the  case  of  late-flowering  varieties.     In  the  case  of 


cordons  which  have  no  fruits,  the  dropping  may 
be  due  to  dryness  of  the  surface  soil  or  to  frost. 
All  heavily  cropped  trees  should  receive  a  few 
copious  applications  of  water  and  manure-water, 
previously  pricking  up  th-}  surface  so  as  to  let  it 
sink  in  where  it  is  chiefly  wanted.  We  should 
strongly  advise  the  copious  watering  of  all  wall-tree 
borders  without  exception,  and  keeping  the  surface 
crumbly,  or  mulching  it. 
Grapes  :  Nat.  The  two  bunches  sent  are  suffering 
from  shanking,  for  a  cure  of  which  see  Gardeners 
Chronicle,  last  issue,  uuder  Notices  to  Correspon- 
dents ;  and  from  the  spot  malady,  caused  by  a 
fungus  Glosporium  heticolor,  remeiies  for  which 
have  frequently  been  given  iu  theso  pages  iu  recent 
issues. 

Hybrid  Black  Currant  and  Gooseberry  :  IV. 
Culvcrwell.  We  are  much  obliged  by  your  sen  ling 
us  a  sample  of  this  curious  hybrid.  The  flavour  of 
the  fruit  is  a  pronounced  Black  Currant  one,  and 
generally  in  foliage,  &c,  the  plant  is  intermediate 
between  the  parents.  The  fruit  would  be  excellent 
for  tarts,  &c.  It  has  been  figured  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  371,  Sept.  3, 1892. 

Insect  Destructive  to  Apple-tree  Foliage  :  W. 
Castle.  The  common  Vapour-Moth  larvie.  The 
female  is  wingless,  and  should  be  sought  out  and 
destroyed.  Syringing  with  petroleum  emulsion  or 
soft-soap  in  water  and  petroleum  would  do  good  ; 
and  the  webs  spun  by  the  larvic  should  be  searched 
for  in  infested  and  in  neighbouriog  trees,  and 
burned  with  a  lamp  or  taper. 

Insect  or  Vegetation  ? :  Howden,  &:  Co.  Totally 
decayed  when  it  reached  this  office,  and  unrecognis- 
able. 

Lachenalias  :  T.  T.  The  bulbs  are  overrun  with 
the  "  Eucharis  mite,"  Rhizoglyphus  Robiui.  The 
soil  where  they  have  grown  should  be  sterilized 
before  bulbs  are  again  planted  in  it.   G.  ilasscc. 

Maggot  in  Marguerite  Leaves  :  II.  A.  Nothing 
equals  catching  them  with  a  needle,  or  affording 
them  a  Bharp  nip  with  the  thumb  nail.  They  are 
readily  eeen  in  the  channels  they  make  between 
the  upper  aud  lower  surfaces.  This  practice,  if  fol- 
lowed up  daily,  and  cutting  off  and  burning  the  worst 
infested  leaves,  will  greatly  check  the  spread  of  the 
pest. 

Names  of  Fruit  :  W.  H.  B.  Apple  Sheep's-nose, 
an  old  Devonshire  variety. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  arc  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number.— F.  IF.,  Lichfield.  Oncidium 
luridum. — It.  T.,  Epsom.  Odoutoglossuni  Coradinei. 
— C.  A.  B.  5,  Clematis  coccinea  ;  o,  Hypericum 
species,  send  when  in  flower.  The  Conifers  next 
week. —  R.  F.  Gentiana  pneumonantha  ;  rare. — 
If.  T.,  Brighousc.  1,  Amaryllis  Belladonna;  2, 
Jacobinia  (Jueticia)  carnea.  The  Crotons  we  are 
unable  to  name  from  the  specimens  sent. — J.  Don. 
Syringa  Josikea. — A'.  IK.  6?.  1,  Epilobiuui  angusti- 
folium  ;  3,  Eupatorium  macrophyllum  ;  4,  Juui- 
perus  virginiana,  Red  Cedar. 

Potatos  :  D.  M.  [lean.  Send  the  ai  to  Mr.  A.  Kinlay, 
a  large  grower  at  Markinch,  N.B.,  who  would 
doubtless  name  thtm  for  you. 

Spiders  in  a  Plant  House  :  J.  S.  Vaporise  the 
house  with  Richard's  X  L  All  Compound.  It  will 
do  not  the  least  harm  to  the  plants. 

Two-faced  Dahlia  :  F.  E.  J.  A  specimen  of  the 
two-faced  Dahlia,  due  to  the  union  of  two  flowers, 
a  species  of  fasciation.     It  is  very  common. 


Communications  Received.— W.  E.  G.— M.  T.  M.— A.  Hope 
(too  lata)  — C.  do  B.— E.  W.-A.  H.-E.  J.  S.  &  Oo.-W. 
Crump. — Ed.  Connor.— Rev.  Canon  Parker. — 0.  A.  F.— 
Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benodict.— G.  N.— W.  Tie.— K,  W.  G. 
—J.  R.,  Grantham.. -J.  W.  C. 

Photographs,  Specimens,  Ac  ,  Received  with  Thanks.— 


CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULATION 
of  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important  to  Advertisers The  Publisher  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the  "Gardeners 
Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  paper, 

MORE    THAN    DOUBLED, 
and  that  it  continues  to  increase  weekly. 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  amor  if 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardknehs 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  Ionic 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  t.s 
vreserved  for  reference  in  ail  the  principal  Libraries. 
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REMINISCENCES    OF   COVENT 

GARDEN  MARKET. 

IT  is  about  fifty  years  ago  since  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  this  market,  then  and  now 
the  largest  in  the  metropolis.  Since  that  date 
not  only  have  great  changes  taken  place  in  the 
market  itself,  but  in  its  management,  in  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  its  trade,  in  the  extension  of 
the  area  devoted  to  selling  and  buying,  and  the 
customs  of  the  salesmen  of  all  sorts,  many  of 
whom  then  resided  over  their  shops,  which  is  not 
the  case  at  the  present  day.  That  the  amount 
of  business  done,  and  the  number  of  growers 
frequenting  Covent  Garden  Market  was  greatly 
less  than  it  now  is,  will  be  apparent  from  the 
staff  employed  at  that  date. 

There  was  a  superintendent,  Mr.  Gardner  ; 
two  collectors,  named  Stace  and  Oharlwood ; 
three  beadles  in  livery  by  day  who  carried 
canes,  and  two  by  night  ;  an  engineer,  who 
had  charge  of  the  engine  for  pumping  water 
from  a  well  beneath  the  shop  at  the  corner  of  the 
middle  cross-gangway,  the  shop  being  then 
tenanted  by  Mr.  Bennett.  The  entrance  to 
the  engine-house  was  down  an  area  in  the  long 
market,  and  the  water  was  supplied  to  the 
market-tenants  (many  of  whom,  as  I  have  said, 
lived  on  the  premises  over  the  shops),  and  to 
the  fountain  on  the  conservatory.  Lastly  there 
was  Jemmy,  the  market  sweeper.  These  persons 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  staff ;  the  police  did 
not  then  patrol  the  market.  On  the  south  side 
were  three  public-houses,  viz.,  Way's,  the  Green 
Man,  and  the  White  Horse.  There  was  a  large 
arch  next  to  the  middle  cross-gangway  that 
used  to  be  occupied  by  Potato  merchants,  and 
here  was  an  entrance  to  1he  cellars  beneath. 
Two  shops  now  cccupy  this  space.  That  sec- 
tion of  Covent  Garden  now  called  the  long 
market  was  then  open  to  the  sky — it  is  now 
covered  by  a  fine  glass  and  iron  roof;  and  the 
"  centre  row  "  consisted  entirely  of  retail  shops, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  the  tenants  of  which 
did  some  wholesale  trade.  The  Apple-market 
was  covered,  also  the  middle  cross-gangway  at 
that  pait;  but  the  square  market  was  nearly 
all  open  to  the  sky  ;  now  both  are  roofed  over. 

On  the  north  side  there  existed  a  large  arch, 
where  the  notice-boards,  rules,  regulations,  and 
bye-laws  of  the  market  were  placed,  one  on 
either  side.  Tie  archway  was  occupied  by 
sellers  of  Carrots  and  Peas ;  now  two  shops 
occupy  the  site  of  this  arch,  at  the  end  of 
Noith  Ecw.  Near  to  the  cross-gangway  was  an 
approach  to  the  conservatory.  At  that  period 
theie  weie  female  porters  called  basket-women 
employed  about  the  market,  who  used  to  cany 
things  on  their  heads,  on  a  small  round  pad — 
just  a  lim  ;  and  these  women  were  furnished 
with  a  round  metal  badge  with  a  number  on  it 
—  not  like  those  now  in  use.  The  baskets  were 
oval,  with  four  handles,  one  each  side  for  :  the 


hands,  and  one  at  each  end  on  the  top  for 
lifting.  One  small  shop  in  the  square  was 
occupied  by  C.  Murrell,  whose  business  was 
exclusively  that  of  a  vegetable-flower  cutter  ; 
the  imitation  flowers  being  cut  out  of  Carrots 
and  Turnips,  and  mounted  on  a  twig  of  green 
Box.  I  have  also  seen  Beetroot  similarly 
manipulated.  These  flowers  could  be  had  plain 
or  coloured,  according  to  desire.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  gangway,  looking  towards 
James  Street,  Mr.  Rubergall,  a  market-gar- 
dener cultivating  land  at  Earl's  Court,  had  a 
stall,  and  his  waggon  used  to  be  backed  in, 
and  the  goods  sold  from  the  tail  of  the  waggon. 
Outside,  in  the  front  of  his  waggon,  a  man  was 
allowed  to  stand  who  sold  pies,  his  wares  being 
carried  in  a  large  basket-affair  with  a  cross 
handle,  the  basket  being  mounted  on  four  legs  ; 
next  to  him  stood  Miles,  a  grower  from 
Fulham,  who  brought  his  produce  to  market  in 
a  donkey-cart.  William  came  at  that  time, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ealph  Miles,  who  came 
to  the  market  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
Next  was  Hawke,  of  "Champagne  Rhubarb" 
fame.  About  that  time  came  Jessop,  a  large 
grower  from  Grove  Park,  Chiswick.  These 
men  sold  from  the  waggon,  this  being  drawn  in 
towards  the  pavement ;  as  did  all  growers. 
Along  the  north  side,  at  that  time  many 
small  growers  congregated,  who  came  with 
a  cartload  of  stuff  only.  Some  of  these 
would  back  in  if  the  produce  was  loose ;  if  in 
baskets  it  would  be  unloaded;  and  that  was 
the  custom  right  away  round  to  the  west  end  of 
South  Eow. 

At  the  James  Street  corner  of  the  Piazza  was 
Willis'  book- shop,  and  at  the  left-hand  corner, 
now  the  Post  Office,  stood  the  "  Britannia " 
public  house,  kept  by  Mr.  Webber.  James 
Street  No.  2S  was  the  market  coffee-house, 
which  was  open  day  and  night,  the  only  time 
it  was  closed  being  on  Sundays,  from  11  a.m. 
till  4  p.m.  Large  quantities  of  Peas  were  then 
grown  in  Middlesex  by  farmers,  notably,  Sher- 
bcrne,  Vincent,  Freeman,  Merrick,  and  others; 
and  the  Peas  came  principally  in  corn-sacks, 
the  greater  part  of  them,  hundreds  of  sacks 
daily,  coming  to  the  North  side  and  the  North- 
east corner.  On  Saturdays  during  the  Pea 
season  there  would  be  a  second  market  in  the 
afternoon,  commencing  about  4  and  lasting  till 
sometimes  1 1  at  night,  the  first  arrival  i  coming 
about  4  o'clock  and  continuing  till,  sometimes, 
between  8  and  9  p.m.  Business  use  i  then  to 
commence  eerly,  that  is,  from  3  a.m.,  and  keep 
on  till  J  ate  at  night.  On  Sunday  morning  [a 
lively  trade  was  carried  on,  by  retailers  chiefly, 
in  the  open  space  opposite  St.  Paul's  Church 
until  9  a.m.,  when  everything  would  be  cleared 
away  sharp,  and  the  cellar-flaps  locked  down. 
The  shops  in  the  Centre  Eow  being  chiefly  in 
the  occupancy  of  retailers,  and  most  of  those 
in  North  Row  doing  retail  business  after  the 
wholesale  market  was  over,  which  was  practi- 
cally by  10  o'clock  r.M.,  these  used  to  keep 
open  in  the  summer  till  9  r  m.,  and  on  Saturday 
nights  till  11  or  12  o'clock,  and  it  was  even 
later  before  everything  was  cleared  away,  which 
always  had  to  bo  done  on  Saturday  nights. 

The  Piazza  was  at  that  date  continued  round 
to  Russell  Street,  and  where  the  open  market 
entrance  is  to  the  floral  hall  stood  the 
Piazza  Hotel,  which  was  pulled  down  after  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
which  occurred  March  5,  1856.  The  Bedford 
Hotel  occupied  most  of  the  upper  portion  of  that 
part  of  the  Pia  zza  which  extended  from  the  Floral 
Hall  to  Eussell  Street.  A  beadle  kept  order  under 
the  Piazza.  The  nursery  business  was  carried 
on  under  the  little  Piazza  round  towards  the 


front  of  the  church,  where,  at  election  times  the 
hustings  were  erected,  and  a  lively  time  it  often 
was,  particularly  was  it  so  when  Mr.  Cochrane 
was  the  candidate.  There  were  two  coffee- 
stalls  under  the  Piazza,  one  opposite  to  what  is 
now  the  Tavistock  Eestaurant,  then  an  entrance 
to  the  renowned  Geo.  Eobins's  auction  rooms, 
the  other  opposite  to  Burnet's,  now  Lockhart's. 

The  church  and  graveyard  have  under- 
gone great  alterations  since  then,  the  portico 
being  at  that  date  enclosed  with  iron  rail- 
ings, which  extended  from  the  corner  of 
King  Street,  then  Booking's  basket  shop,  where 
a  destructive  fire  occurred  Feb.  25,  1868,  at 
2,30  A.M.,  at  which  Mr.  Lobjoit,  a  market  gar- 
dener, who  lodged  in  the  house,  lost  his  life. 
The  church  was  galieried  and  pewed,  and  the 
walls  were  cased  with  stone  outside,  now  re- 
placed with  red  brick.  Here  was  an  entrance 
to  the  churchyard,  where  now  is  a  public  lava- 
tory ;  and  by  the  side  of  steps  leading  into  the 
church  was  a  building  in  which  the  fire-engine 
was  kept.  This  engine,  when  it  turned  out  to 
attend  fires,  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  a 
beadle,  whose  name,  I  think,  was  Eeed. 

Quantities  of  fruit  from  the  Feversham  district 
then  came  by  boat  to  the  inn  called  the  Fox- 
under-the-Hill,  part  of  the  way  down  an  alley 
off  the  Strand,  now  flanked  by  the  western 
side  of  the  Hotel  Cecil.  There  porters,  called 
"  Fox  porters,"  used  to  cany  the  fruit,  three 
bushels  at  a  time  on  the  knot,  from  the  river 
up  to  the  market,  and  hard  work  it  was,  it  being 
all  up  hill.  Each  porter  carried  a  cord  to  put 
across  the  top  of  the  basket,  which  he  held  in 
each  hand  to  prevent  the  basket  shifting,  and  the 
porters  generally  wore  leather  hats.  Early 
Potatos  came  from  Cornwall  in  oval  baskets  con- 
taining from  f  to  1  cwt.,  securely  packed  with 
straw,  and  laced  over  with  tarred  string.  Truffles 
from  theAlresford  district  used  to  be  sold  by  some 
of  the  shopkeepers,  the  usual  price  being  2s.  6d. 
per  lb.  Apples  already  prepared  for  table, 
called  Tucker's  Norfolk  Beefings,  were  sold  in 
the  market.  Tucker  was  a  confectioner  in 
Eussell  Court,  who  was  noted  for  his  dried 
Apples,  which  were  precisely  the  shape  of  the 
Normandy  Pippins  sold  by  grocers  to-day.  [The 
same  thing.  Ed.]  The  bulk  of  the  Oranges 
coming  to  Covent  Garden  were  St.  Michael's, 
and  these  were  packed  in  the  dried  envelopes  of 
the  Maize  culm,  and  heaped  up  high  above  the 
box,  making  a  most  unwieldy  package.  Of 
Lemons,  Messinas  were  then  the  best.  Of 
Grapes,  the  Almeiras,  packed  in  cork-dust,  and 
the  Lisbon  (purple)  or  black,  as  they  were 
called,  came  packed  in  saw-dust  in  boxes. 

Chief  of  foreign  Apples,  the  French  Royal 
and  Bellfleurs.  came  in  long  wooden  cases,  such 
as  eggs  are  packed  in ;  and  Court  Pendu  Plat 
in  sugar-boxes.  Most  of  the  English  supply 
came  then  by  road,  large  quantities  of  Apples 
coming  from  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire  by 
road-waggons,  notably  by  Payne  from  Oxford, 
Illsley  from  Maidenhead,  Wickens  from  Knowle 
Hill,  AVise  of  Cookham,  and  many  others  from 
different  parts.  The  Apples  from  the  two 
counties  named  came  chiefly  in  upright  deep 
baskets  holding  a  reputed  bushel.  These  were 
furnished  with  two  handles  at  the  top,  and  a 
cord  was  looped  round  so  as  to  tie  over  the  top, 
and  they  would  be  piled  well  up,  and  when 
packed  and  tied  over  they  resembled  a  skittle- 
pin  in  shape.  Then  the  maund,  of  double  the 
capacity  of  the  bushel,  and  the  sack-maund, 
double  the  capacity  of  the  maund,  were  in  use, 
but  all  of  these  measures  and  baskets  are  now 
entirely  out  of  use.  The  varieties  of  Apples  in- 
cluded Ribston  and  Blenheim  Orange  Pippins, 
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Kentish  Broadeyes,  Buff  Russets,  Cat's-head, 
Nonpareils  of  two  kinds,  French  Crabs,  Haw- 
thornden,  Golden  Knob,  Queenings,  and  Stone 
Pippins,  a  peculiarity  noticed  in  the  last- 
named  that  I  never  saw  in  any  other  Apple, 
namely,  they  would  have  a  smaller  Apple  grow- 
ing out  from  the  side,  and  near  the  bottom  ; 
and  the  same  Apple  would  have  two  eyes,  and 
were  what  may  be  described  as  twins.  Of 
Pears,  we  had  the  Autumn  Bergamot,  Swan's- 
egg,  Windsor,  Crasannes,  Easter  Beurie,  Beurre 
Ranee,  Marie  Louise,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Chaumontelle,  Bishop's  Thumb,  Gratioli,  and 
several  others.  Many  of  the  smaller  Pears 
became  of  very  little  value  in  the  market,  and 
the  trade  in  them  has  died  out.  T.  P. 

(To  he  continued.) 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


CEREUS  PERUVIAN  US  KOXSTR03US. 
Flw  Cactus  groweiB  are  without  this  very  grotesque 
lookiug  plant,  but  it  is  very  rare  to  see  it  in  flower  ; 
incited,  Mr.  Watson  sayo  that  he  has  not  seen  it. 
A.  P.  do  Candolle,  however,  in  his  Revue  de  lajamilU 
cits  Gaetiis  Paris,  1829, 1. 11,  gives  a  figure  of  it  which 
differs  from  that  low  illustrated  in  the  smaller 
number  of  petals,  their  more  elongated  shape,  and 
th-ir  serrulate  edge.  Our  specimen  (fig.  46)  was  kindly 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Justus  Corderay,  of  Didcot,  who 
says  his  specimen  is  P  feet  in  height,  and  has  been  in 
his  possession  for  many  years,  but  has  never  pre- 
viously flowered.  It  is  remarkable  in  producing  its 
flowers  in  cymes,  and  the  scabs  of  the  buds  are 
purple,  while  the  petals  are  pure  white.  The  original 
C.  peruvlanus  was  figured  so  long  ago  as  1614,  in 
Taberncemoiitanvs  Kreuterbvch. 

Hypoxia  longifolia,  Baler. 
The  epeoies  of  this  gerus  are  scarcely  so  well 
known  a*  their  merits  demand.  Botanic  gardens  are 
entrusted  with  the  function  not  only  of  illustrating 
'natural  orders,"  but  also  of  conserving  plants  of 
horticultural  interest  till  the  time  when  a  capricious 
public  learns  to  appreciate  them.  We  have  to  thank 
Mr.  Burbidge,  of  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden, 
Dublin,  for  the  opportunity  of  illustrating  this  pretty 
perennial  (see  fig.  47,  p.  177).  It  is  a  native  of  Algoa 
Bay,  and  is  g<  nerally  considered  to  require  green- 
house treatment.  Mr.  Burbidge,  however,  has  grown 
it  out-of-doors  for  the  laBt  three  winters.  How  much 
it  has  prospered  under  the  evolving  care  of  Mr. 
Burbidge  may  be  estimated  by  comparing  our  present 
figure  with  that  iu  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6035. 
Tne  flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  narrow,  flaccid,  grass- 
like  leaves  are  remarkable  in  the  genus  for  their  great 
length. 


Book  Notice. 

The  Pruning  Book.* 

This  is  auother  of  the  gardeu-craft  series  of  books 
written  by  Professor  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University, 
New  York.  It  deals  comprehensively  with  the  sub- 
ject of  pruning  fruit-trees.  The  book  is  not  without 
errors,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  matter  is  more 
applicable  to  fruit-growing  iu  the  United  States, 
where  climate  and  other  conditions  are  certainly  dis- 
similar to  our  own.  Thus  it  is,  we  suppose,  that 
some  of  the  details  do  not  agree  with  our  own  hard- 
earued  experience. 

In  the  main,  this  new-comer  is  a  very  fair  attempt 
to  teach  by  '  ook  what  usually  takes  a  person  half  a 
lifetime  to  thoroughly  grasp  from  the  oral  instructions 
of  a  practised  master  of  the  art.  It  is  calculated  to 
illustrate  the  old  paying  that  an  ounce  of  practice  is 
worth  a  pound  of  theory.  We  quite  agree  with  the 
author  in  a  chapter  on  the  Philosophy  of  Pruning,  when 
he  s  ys,  "  Its  advaitajres  are  several  and  important. 

'  The  Pruning  Book.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  Published  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London  and  New  York. 


There  is  abundant  opportunity  for  improvement  in 
methods,  and  every  plant  needs  a  particular  treat- 
ment, and  perhaps  some  species  or  varieties  demand 
little  if  any  thinning  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  pruning  is 
indispensable  to  successful  horticulture." 

Although  the  work  is  unusually  free  from  technical 
terms,  it  is  full  of  useful  illustrations  showing  the 
actual  operations  in  minute  detail.  It  is,  however, 
exceedingly  difficult  to  make  quite  clear  the  many 
problems  that  beset  the  timid  or  the  inexperienced 
prune  r.  Nevertheless,  the  book,  iu  Bpite  of  some 
shortcomings,  will  be  appreciably  helpful  to  the  ob- 
servant and  enthusiastic  amateur  fruit-grower,  who 
will  fibd  in  it  the  settlement  of  difficulties  of  constant 
occurrence. 

The  work  may  also  be  recommended  to  even  hard- 
headed,  practical,  rule-of-thumb  men,  who  will  find 
iu  it  an  amount  of  sound  information  respecting  the 
physiology  of  plant  life  which  will  teach  them  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  methods  he  already  practises. 
The  author  has  very  exceptional  knowledge  of  the 
subject  up. m  which  he  writes.  The  remarks  upon 
the  life-history  of  trees,  and  upon  circumstances  that 
tend  to  the  production  of  wood  or  fruit-buds,  is  very 
interesting.  The  author  tells  us  that  all  the  advice 
in  respect  to  notching,  bending,  ringing,  and  the 
like  is  born  of  the  amateur  and  g  rden  culture  of  the 
Old  World.  Whether  the  authors  were  conscious 
of  the  fact  or  not,  the  older  American  pomological 
writings  were  direct  offshoots  of  European  "petite 
culture."  Throughout  the  book  it  is  manifest  that  the 
methods  and  tactics  pursued  by  the  enterprising  fruit 
farmers  in  the  States  are  far  supeiior  to  the  careless 
way  in  which  most  fruit  farmers  manage  their  trees 
in  our  country. 

Fruit-growers  should  secure  an  early  copy  of  this 
work,  and  sift  out  and  apply  such  of  the  advice  given 
as  is  applicable  to  their  respective  cases.    W.  C. 


CONCERNING    THE   CABBAGE. 

The  Cabbage  is  such  a  common  vegetable,  so  well 
known,  and  so  universally  grown,  that  it  appears  to 
be  a  subject  scarcely  worthy  of  being  written  about, 
aud  yet  the  Londoner  would  be  badly  off  without  his 
spring  and  summer  Cabbage.  M.  Henri  de  Vilmorin 
has  termed  it  one  of  "the  moat  precious  vegetables 
we  have,  eaten  young,  in  the  right  season,  and  well 
cooked  ; "  and  he  justly  complains  of  the  quality  of 
this  precious  vegetable  as  generally  served  up  in 
hotels  and  restaurants,  an  experience  common  to 
most  of  us. 

Persistent  and  rigid  selection  has  done  much  in 
the  way  of  producing  early,  quick-heai  ting  Cabbages, 
tendi  r,  aud  grateful  to  the  palato.  The  present  has 
been  a  rare  season  for  Cabbage,  for  the  mild  winter  left 
them  unharmed,  and  the  moist  season  quickened  then- 
growth.  They  were  so  abundant  that  in  the  south  of 
England  whole  fields  have  been  ploughed  up  because 
it  did  not  pay  to  send  the  produce  to  market ;  and 
yet  in  London  we  have  to  put  up  with  a  good  deal  of 
this  vegetable  that  is  old  and  tough. 

Two  important  requisites  are  necessary  in  a  Cab- 
bage, one  is,  that  it  shall  turn  in  early  ;  another  is, 
that  the  plants  will  not  readily  "  bolt"  into  seed. 
Bolting  into  feed  instead  of  forming  a  heart 
is  a  tendency  in  the  Cabbage  which  results  from 
causes  not  easy  to  determine.  He  who  would  have  a 
fine  stock  of  a  particular  type  of  Cabbage  has  to  set 
himself  the  task  of  endeavouring  to  conquer  this 
species  of  perversity.  The  chief  cause  is  pro- 
bably to  be  found  in  want  of  care  in  seed-saving  ; 
and  so  far  as  could  be  observed  in  the  case  of 
a  recently  inspected  trial  of  Cabbages  in  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sou's  trial-ground b  at  Reading,  it  has 
been  largely  accomplished.  The  samples  were  from 
autumn-sown  seeds,  that  is,  sown  during  the  two 
last  weeks  in  July,  and  the  two  first  in  August, 
represented  the  hading  types  in  cultivation,  and  in 
some  cases  a  number  of  stocks  of  each.  Now,  Cab- 
bages vary  according  to  the  time  of  sowiug,  aud  it 
has  been  well  said  that  if  you  wish  to  bring  out  the 
defects  in  a  particular  stock,  sow  in  the  aittumD. 

Boltiug  is  avoided  by  rigid  and  persistent  selection 
of  the  seod  parents  ;   and  on  looking  over  the  many 


rows  of  Cabbages  it  did  seem  as  if  it  is  possible  by  this 
means  to  have  Btocks  of  Cabbage  actually  bolt-proof. 

The  samples  under  review  were  sown  about 
August  17  last  year,  though  the  best  time  to  sow  is 
from  the  5th  to  the  10th. 

For  spring  sowing,  Sutton's  Earliest  is  one  of  the 
best  ;  it  was  seen  to  be  uniform  in  shape,  with 
plump  full  hearts,  and  but  few  outside  leaves. 
Rapidity  of  development  is  one  of  the  eha- 
laeteristics  of  this  variety,  for  if  sown  early 
iu  the  spring,  it  will  come  into  use  as  early  as 
some  of  the  autumn-sown  Cabbages.  While  it  is 
recommended  for  sowiug  in  the  spring,  it  is  found 
that  when  sown  as  late  as  the  middle  of  September  it 
does  not  bolt.  Little  Gem  is  a  rather  small  and  early 
Cabbage  ;  and  so  rapid  in  development,  that  seeds 
sown  in  April  will,  in  a  favourable  season,  produce 
good  Cabbages  for  cutting  the  last  week  in  July  and 
early  in  August.  It  is  recommended  for  sowiog  in 
the  spiing,  but  the  autumn  sown  samples  in  this 
trial  showed  that  it  can  be  town  at  the  latter  season 
with  decided  advaLtago.  Main  Crop  is  a  variety 
which  can  be  sown  at  both  seasons ;  it  is  a  very  fine 
Cabbage  for  large  gardens,  and  is  recommended  fcr 
sowing  in  the  spring.  Favourite  is  also  a  fine  and 
striking  variety,  and  like  all  the  Reading  selections 
quite  dwarf  in  growth,  with  few  outside  leaves,  and 
a  full  sized  compact  heart.  It  appears  as  if  the 
modern  selection  of  Cabbages  was  operating  to  con- 
siderably reduce  anything  like  was>te  iu  the  ws.y  e  f 
outsi  e  leaves.  Seed  can  be  sown  at  both  seasons, 
but  being  best  for  late  summer  and  autumu  use, 
Favourite  should  be  sown  in  the  spring.  Sutton's 
Imperial  represents  an  e.irly  and  uniform  stock  of 
the  Imperial  tjpe,  for  many  years  one  of  the  be-t  of 
our  garden  Cabbages. 

For  autumn  sowing  Sutton's  April  is  a  very  dwarf 
Cabbage,  an  excellent  variety  for  gentlemen's  gar- 
dens ;  the  very  few  outside  leaves  ere  of  a  deep  green, 
heavily  veined  with  white.  It  can  be  planted  thickly, 
and  is  ready  to  cut  by  the  third  week  in  Apr.l. 
Sutton's  Flower-of-Spring  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  types  of  the  modern  garden  Cabbage.  It  is  a 
different  stock  to  their  April ;  being  larger  iu  size, 
a  little  later,  developing  a  fine  handsome  head, 
dwarf,  short  in  the  stalk  ;  and  whether  for  market 
or  garden  purposes  very  desirable.  If  a  gardener  hid 
to  grow  but  one  Cabbage,  it  should  be  Flower-oT- 
SpriDg, 

There  were  many  samples  of  Ellam's  Cabbage, 
drawn  from  various  sources  ;  of  Nonpanil,  andetheis, 
in  order  to  have  a  good  opportunity  for  making  cjui- 
parisons.  Ellam's  was  seen  to  vary  iu  character  froji 
various  sources  ;  and  the  same  could  be  said  of  tie 
Nonpareil.  Early  Market,  represented  by  a  fine 
stock,  is  out-distanced  by  Flowerof-S|  riu^.  A  true 
type  of  Myatt's  Offenhatn  is  a  good  u-arket  Cabb'ge; 
and  of  a  number  of  samples  of  this,  nearly  eveiy 
one  lacked  uniformity  of  character.  The  Nonpareil 
types  appear  to  be  better  adapted  for  spring  than 
for  autumn  sowing.  B.  D. 


WINE   FERMENT  EXPERIMENTS 

IN  FRANCE. 
Experiments  made  by  the  wine  growers  of  Frauce 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  which  are  still  the 
subject  of  earnest  investigation,  are  attracting  con- 
siderable attention.  It  was  formerly  beiiev.d  that 
the  quality  of  a  wiue  produced  in  a  given  vinejard 
could  only  be  changed  by  some  injuc ions  ad.  Iter  - 
tion.  It  is  now  asserted  by  the  highest  authorities 
in  viticulture  iu  France  that  the  quality  of  such  wim  s 
can  bo  improved  without  the  introduction  of  any  ex- 
traneous or  injurious  substai  ce.  It  is  held  th  ,t  the 
qualities  of  the  products  of  the  specially  famous  vi  ie- 
yards  are  attributable  to  the  local  ferment  which  acts 
upon  the  ju:ce  of  the  Grape  lo  tranaformie  into  wine. 
It  is  also  found  that  there  are  notable  differences  n 
the  local  ferments,  or  rather  in  thi  eff.  cts  which  they 
produce  upon  the  must.  Ac-iug  up  m  i.ho  knowledge 
of  these,  fads,  the  United  States  Coi.sul  at  Lyons  savs 
that  feniKU's  have  been  selected  from  the  product*  "f 
a  given  vineyard,  and  useel  iu  th  i  products  of  oth.-r 
vineyards,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.    It  will 
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not  make  the  most  famous  wine  out  of  the  juice  of 
ordinary  Grapes,  but  it  will  ameliorate  the  latter  and 
import  to  it,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  bouquet  and 
taste  of  the  former.  It  is  contended  by  some 
that  the  ferment  from  a  Bordeaux,  Burgundy, 
or  Hermitage  vintage,  will  convert  the  juice  of 
common  Grapes  into  those  famous  brands.  Consul 
Covert  adds,  however,  that  while  this  opinion  is 
generally  rejected,  none  of  the  many  whom  he  has 
questioned  <  n  the  subject,  except  wholesale  dealers, 
deny  that  the  addition  of  the  ferment  brings  the 
wines  nearer  to  the  excellence  of   the  brand   from 


development  by  the  introduction  of  ancther  ferment. 
"  The  wine  thus  obtained,"  says  the  report,  "will 
possess  a  bouquet  and  an  aroma  hitherto  unknown  to 
Algerian  wines. "  This  experiment,  according  to  the 
Monitcur  Vinicole,  was  made  by  a  large  Bordeaux 
wine  grower.  It  is  said  that,  in  some  cases,  tho 
ferment  may  be  directly  mixed  with  the  must,  but 
it  is  preferable  to  make  a  preliminary  preparation 
as  follows  : — Two  or  three  days  before  pressing  tl  e 
main  crop,  say  50  lbs.  of  Grapes  are  thoroughly 
washed  in  an  abundance  of  cold  water  before  b.ing 
This  is  to  free  them   from  the  dust  and 


ferment,  and  is  ready  for  use  50  or  60  hours  after  the 
beginning  of  the  preparation.  It  must  be  mixed  with 
the  vintage  must,  immediately  after  the  latter  has 
been  pressed  out.  The  barrel  containing  the  yeast — 
that  is  the  juice  of  the  first  40  or  50  lbs.  of 
Grapes— should  be  well  stirred  in  order  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  the  yeast  which  settles.  The  yeast 
should  be  mixed  with  the  must  as  uniformly  as 
possible,  and  several  methods  are  indicated.  Some 
of  the  yeast  is  sprinkled  on  the  vintage  tubs, 
presses,  barrels,  &c,  and  generally  about  one-third'of 
the  yeast  prepared  is  thus  employed,  the  remaining 


Fig.  46.— cereus  percviands  monstrosus  (from  mr.  Justus  corderay)  :   scales  purple    petals  white    stamens  yellow 

(see  p.  174 ) 


which  it  was  taken.  Reports  come  from  Algeria 
that  experiments  made  there  a  few  weeks  ago  prove 
that  tbiB  process,  with  some  modifications,  is  capable 
of  working  great  amelioration  in  very  ordinary  wines. 
The  method  employed  is  as  follows  : — The  Grapes  are 
first  washed  and  freshened  in  cold  water,  and  then 
crushed  in  a  vat.  The  must  is  ne  xt  introduced  under 
a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres  in  a  tubular  boiler, 
where  the  Grapes  remain  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a 
high  temperature.  A  current  of  cold  water  is  then 
passed  through  the  tubes,  lowering  the  tempe-ature. 
At  this  time  the  must  contains  no  ferment  capable  of 
development,  the  treatment  having  transformed  the 
whole  into  an  absolutely  neutral  liquid,  ready    or 


germs  which  may  have  gathered  upon  them.  They 
are  then  pressed,  and  the  juice  is  separated  from  the 
seeds,  stems,  &c,  by  means  of  a  fine  sieve.  The 
must  thus  obtained  is  put  into  a  thoroughly  clean 
barrel,  which  should  be  free  from  all  odour  ;  a  proper 
quantity  of  ferment  is  nrxed  with  it,  and  the  whole 
is  allowed  to  stand  until  needed  for  use,  say  two  or 
three  days.  M.  Jacmin,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Moniteur  Vinicole,  gives  the  following  as  the  pro- 
portions to  be  used  : — One  litre  (1'76  imperial  pint) 
of  select  ferment  is  to  be  used  in  the  juice  of  from 
40  to  50  lbs.  of  Grapes  for  every  1600  gallons  of  the 
vintage  must.  The  yeast  thus  set,  if  properly  made, 
ferments  actively  under  the  influence  of  the  selectrd 


two-thirds  being  used  as  follows  : — Aboutone-sixth 
is  put  on  the  bottom  of  the  vat  before^the  crushed 
Grapes  are  emptied  into  it  ;  the  rest  of  the  yeast  is 
mixed  with  successive  layers  as  the  vat  is  filled  up. 
What  remains  is  finally  poured  over  the^top  of  the 
must.  An  ordinary  spraying  apparatus  affords  an 
excellent  means,  but  it  must  be  either^new  or  very 
carefully  cleaned  beforehand.  It  is  w^ll  to  take  the 
spraying  machine  into  the  vineyard,  and  tojprepare  a 
tub  of  yeast  diluted  with  some  freshly  pressed  juice. 
A  single  workmau  with  a  spraying  apparatus  is 
sufficient  for  a  gang  of  fifty  Grape  gatherers.  He 
sprays  the  yeast  on  the  bottom  and  tides  of  the  tubs 
and  other  means  of  transport  as  the  Grapes'a.-e  put 
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into  them.  All  buncbes  are  thus  covered  with  an 
imperceptible  coating  of  yeast  of  good  quality,  and  by 
thi-i  means  any  difficulty  arising  fr.mi  the  crushing  of 
the  Grapes  during  transposition  is  avoided,  because 
aDy  fermentation  which  begins  is  of  an  excellent 
nature  on  account  of  the  piecautions  taken.  The 
preparation  and  use  of  the  yeast  is  the  same  for  white 
wine  as  for  red,  although  many  makers  of  white  wire 
content  themselves  with  pouring  the  selected  ferments 
directly  into  the  mu-t  after  pressing.  The  preparation 
of  the  yeast  is  more  important  in  a  cold  season  than 
in  a  warm  one.  This  question  of  the  use  of  ferments 
is  receiving  the  favourable  consideration  of  many 
grea  wiiie  growers  in  France,  and  chemists  have 
applied  scientific  rules  to  the  use  of  the  ferments. 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 


Nursery  Notes. 


THE  EXETER  NURSERY  COMPANY. 

That  great  changes  take  place  in  regard  to  business 
arrangements,  whether  of  private  persons  or  of  thoBe 
in  a  corporate  capacity,  is  perhaps  exemplified  in  this 
Company  in  a  manner  more  noticeable  than  in  many 
that  might  be  mentioned. 

Originally  made  famous  by  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
Pince  &  Co.  for  its  splendid  specimens  of  plants  and 
the  fruit  culture  carried  on  there  ;  where,  too,  the 
proprietors  were  consulted  in  landscape  work,  and 
themselves  carried  out  the  formation  of  new,  and  the 
renovation  of  old  gardens  which  to-day  bear  their 
impress,  and  are  greatly  admired  ;  remembering  all 
that  has  been  done  in  private  places,  and  having 
evidence  of  the  same  kind  of  work  on  the  nursery  - 
grounds  at  Exeter,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
old  has  had  to  give  place  to  the  new.  But  sentiment 
must  now  give  place  to  utility,  and  though  the  same 
characteristics  may  be  in  evidence,  the  outcome  now- 
adays io  of  a  totally  different  character.  In  days 
g"ne  by,  it  was  the  case  that  wealthy  pa' rons  gave 
good  value  for  plant?,  and  hoped  to  see  them  in  their 
glass-houses  year  after  year.  Nowadays  the  case  is 
altered  completely  ;  numerous  plantB,  bright  and 
showy;  if  of  a  fleeting  character  no  objection  is  taken, 
but  they  must  be  in  variety,  attractive, easy  of  removal, 
and  there  must  be  an  abundance  of  others  to  take  the 
places  of  the  spent  ones.  Ah  !  that's  it,  brightness  and 
plenty,  scarcely  twice  to  look  upon  the  same  combina- 
tion and  arrange  merit,  whether  in  the  mansion  or  con- 
servatory, and  then  satisfaction  is  expressed,  and  all 
goes  well.  That  with  this  desire  in  private  establish- 
ments, a  corresponding  addition  to  the  glass-houses 
haB  fallowed,  cannot  always  be  asserted  ;  and  where 
this  is  the  case,  as  also  when  no  such  houses  exist, 
then  the  market  -  grower,  or  such  firms  as  the  one 
in  question  come  in  and  fill  a  gap  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  easily  got  over.  The  many  now  seek 
supplies  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  to  these  attention 
muBt  be  paid.  This  was  borne  on  me  very  strongly 
when  passing  through  this  nursery  in  company  with 
one  of  the  proprietors  and  their  manager.  It 
happened  that  we  first  visited  the  Cucumber  and 
Tomato-houEes,  and  such  housefuls  of  theEe  fruits, 
which  are  so  easily  disposed  of,  did  one  good  to  see. 
Tne  Tomatos  literally  are  grown  by  thousands  under 
glass,  and  the  crop  is  an  immense  one.  The  variety 
is  of  the  firm's  special  saving,  and  comparing  it 
with  a  few  other  named  sorts,  grown  for  trial,  its 
excellencies  in  regard  to  vigour  and  heavy-cropping 
qualities  are  at  once  apparent.  One  house  planted 
on  April  13  is  now  a  veritable  thicket  on  first 
appearance  ;  but  on  entering  and  inspecting  them, 
it  was  seen  that  each  was  taken  up  by  a  single  Btem 
some  5  to  6  fett  high,  most  of  them  already  having 
six  to  eight  clusters  of  green  fruit,  and  on  many  of 
these  bunches  ten  fruit,  just  about  the  Bize  and  shape 
of  tennis  balls,  were  hanging,  the  first  cluster  being 
aim  it  on  the  ground,  and  where  grown  in  pots  they 
were  hanging  c'.ose  to  the  edge.  It  would,  however, 
couvey  a  false  idea  to  speak  of  one  house  only;  it 
was  Cucumbers  and  Tomatos  in  separate  houses  time 
and  time  again,  until  I  omitted   to  count  ;  but  the 


enormous  weight  of  the  Tomato  crop,  which  would 
seem  to  be  very  much  like  a  cross  between  Sutton's 
A  1  and  Duke  of  York,  and  the  crop  of  Cucumbers, 
Telegraph  being  the  variety  mostly  cultivated,  was 
such  that  I  have  not  seen  for  a  lorig  time.  Young 
plants  of  Cucumbers  were  just  planted  in  fresh 
houses,  one  of  which  is  120  feet  long  ;  whilst  outside 
the  Tomatos  were  planted  in  narrow  borders  close  to 
the  walls  of  the  greenhouses,  and  here  later  crops 
were  showing,  the  plants  looking  healthy  and  strong. 

There  being  a  preat  demand  for  cut  flowers,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Richardias  are 
grown  by  thou-aud?.  Of  Ccelogyne  cristata  a  large 
number  of  healthy  plants  was  seen  ;  Cypripedium 
insignis  by  hundreds  ;  Crinums  and  Pancratiums  in 
large  quantities  ;  large  beds  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
constantly  coming  on,  to  follow  the  imported  crowns 
:u  the  winter.  And  then  beside  all  this,  the  firm 
annually  prepare  and  dispose  of  in  the  autumn  of 
thousands  of  plants  in  5-inch  pots  of  such  plants  as 
Lomaria  gibha,  Adiantums  cuneatum,  Bausei,  and 
decorum  ;  Solanums  and  Cyclamen,  of  which  I  saw 
large  batches  in  the  different  houses  and  frames  ; 
Pceris  Wimsetti,  P.  argyrea,  this  latter  being  in  con- 
stant request ;  Adiantum  FarleyenBe,  too,  is  a  good 
saleable  plant.  Ivy-leaved,  zonal,  and  show  Pelargo- 
niums were  here  in  different  houses,  full  of  flower, 
and  represented  by  thousands  of  plants  ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Palms  in  small  and  larger  plants, 
Fuchsias,  Grevilleas,  Hjdrangeas,  and  Coleus. 
Marcchal  Niel  Roses,  too,  are  grown  for  autumn  dis. 
posal,  and  fine  stems,  6  and  8  feet,  were  already 
formed,  some  were  then  outside;  the  majority, 
however,  were  still  under  glass.  Niphetos  is  largely 
grown,  and  in  many  of  the  houses  it  is  planted  out.  It 
proves  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  for  bou- 
quets, wreaths,  crosses,  &c.  A  large  number  is  also 
grown  in  pots,  also  The  Bride,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Gioire  de  Dijon,  the  Climbing  Niphetos,  and  others. 

In  the  Cioton-house  were  quantities  of  small 
plants,  as  well  as  half-specimens  ;  these  had  little  air 
given  them,  but  plenty  of  sunlight.  The  colour  of  the 
variegation  and  vigour  of  the  plants  were  very  notice- 
able. Stephanotis  trained  on  the  roofs  of  houses  were 
numerous,  and  the  plants  were  densely  covered 
with  the  white  fragrant  clusters.  Bouvardias  are 
also  a  special  feature,  and  were  looking  in  capital 
condition. 

Passing  out  into  the  open  again,  for  it  was  an  in- 
tensely hot  day,  I  observed  large  beds  of  Carnations, 
herbaceous  plants,  including  separate  quarters  of  the 
white  double-flowered  Pyrethrum,  a  useful  variety  ; 
and  on  the  standing-out  ground,  on  coal-  ashes,  were 
quantities  of  Acacias  armata,  Drummondi,  and  hy  brida, 
Choisya  ternata  and  stellata,  Ericas  hyemalis,  Will- 
moreana  and  gracilis,  Boronias  of  species,  Aralia  Sie- 
boldi,  Hydrangeas,  and  then  again  Roses,  Richardias, 
and  Genistas.  A  large  house  had  been  used  for  Camel- 
lias, &c,  but  during  the  gale  of  March,  1897,  the 
whole  of  the  glass  and  woodwork  was  taken  bodily 
off,  now  the  strong  walls  alone  remain.  Here  were 
Camellias  that  must  be  some  thirty  to  forty  years  old, 
with  stems  24  to  30  inches  in  circumference,  which 
had  stood  the  past  winter,  and  were  none  the  worse, 
though  many  of  them  tlrs  spring  were  considerably 
lessened  in  height.  Luculia  gratisBima  in  this  house 
appeared  none  the  worse  for  its  winter  exposure  ; 
whether  it  will  bloom  as  frrely  as  usual  this  autumn 
remains  to  be  proved.  Trachelospermum  jasminoides 
variegata,  in  an  open  border,  has  been  in  its 
present  position  some  twenty-six  years  unscathed, 
now  is  fresh  and  healthy,  and  full  of  flower.  Meli- 
anthus  major  close  by  had  stood  out  unharmed.  A 
large  specimen  of  Salisburia  adiantifolia,  Borne 
60  feet  high,  continually  came  under  one's  notice  in 
walking  about.  The  remaining  choice  Oaks,  Beech, 
Conifers,  &c,  recalled  past  days  ;  whilst  a  grand 
arrangement  of  rockeries,  now  io,  a  condition  that 
would  hardly  satisfy  the  original  builder,  could  he 
see  it,  still  gives  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  beauty 
of  this  portion  of  the  nursery  in  the  past.  Now,  the 
many  have  to  be  catered  for,  and  some  thirty 
large  houses,  100  and  120  feet  long,  give  employment 
to  a  larger  number  of  hands  than  ever  before,  and 
afford  supplies  to  a  host  of  patron-".   W.  S. 


Forestry. 


OUR  WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 
The  recent  visit  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricul- 
tural  Society  to  the  Forest  of  Dean  has  aroused 
a  certain  amount  of  interest  amongst  foresters  in  the 
management  of  the  Crown  woodlands,  which,  we 
trust,  will  not  be  entirely  ignored  by  the  powers  that 
be.  To  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  the  "woods  and  forests"  probably  exist  by 
name  only  ;  and  this  class  would  perhaps  be  greatly 
surprised  to  learn  that  we  have  anything  in  the  shape 
of  the  state  forests  which  are  scattered  bo  freely 
throughout  France  and  Germany.  Yet  in  Hamp- 
shire, Gloucestershire,  and  Berkshire  we  possess  at 
least  three  Royal  forests  which  are  equal  in  area  to 
any  ordinary  State  forest  on  the  Continent,  and 
which  are  ostensibly  maintained  by  the  Government 
for  the  u'rowth  of  timber.  Two  of  these,  the  New  Forest 
and  Windsor  Forest,  are  almost  household  words,  it  is 
true,  but  they  are  rather  associated  with  the  past  than 
the  present,  and  very  few  indeed  concern  themselveB 
in  the  slightest  degree  as  to  wby  they  are  maintained 
or  how  they  are  managed.  Of  those  who  do,  however, 
probably  the  majority  regard  them  as  huge  natural 
parks,  and  imagine  that  the  trees  they  contain  are 
identical  with  those  which  existed  in  the  dayB  of 
William  Rufus  and  Heme  the  Hunter,  and  rejoice  in 
the  belitf  that  in  them  we  still  possess  relics  of  the 
primeval  forests  which  existed  in  the  days  of  the 
Roman  invasion.  A  Btudy  of  their  history,  however, 
reveals  the  fact  that  all  our  Crown  forests  owe  their 
existence  as  such  to  the  plan  ting  enterprise  of  probably 
notmoie  than  two  or  three  centuries  back,  and  that  the 
majority  of  the  so-called  natural  woodlands  of  the 
country  have  as  artificial  an  origin  as  those  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  although  the  ground  they  stand  upon  may 
never  have  been  cultivated  or  reclaimed.  Those  who 
oppose  anything  of  the  nature  of  enclosure,  there- 
fore, are  really  doing  their  best  to  destroy  all  chance 
of  that  woodland  scenery  being  perpetuated,  the  pre- 
servation of  which  they  claim  to  have  so  much  at 
heart.  For  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  tree-growth 
makes  it  obvious  that  natural  regeneration  of  a  wood 
is  impossible  when  the  seedlings  are  eaten  down  as 
they  appear,  by  cattle,  sheep,  donkeys,  and  ponieB  ; 
and  that  so  long  as  this  continues,  no  young  crop  can 
exist  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  trees  when  they 
disappear.  Yet  this  iB  the  state  of  affairs  in  many  of 
the  most  picturesque  spots  of  the  New  Forest,  thanks 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1877,  whereby 
only  those  woods  planted  subsequent  to  the  year 
1700  are  allowed  to  be  or  to  remain  enclosed.  This 
is  the  more  regrettable  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
Act  was  rassed  largely  owing  to  erroneous  ideas  on 
the  subject  at  issue.  The  Deer  Removal  Act,  which 
preceded  it,  allowed  a  maximum  acreage  of 
22,000  acres  to  be  enclosed,  or  protected  from  cattle 
at  any  one  time,  and  any  further  enclosure  had 
to  be  accompanied  by  an  equivalent  opening 
up  of  hitherto  enclosed  wood.  This  would 
have  enabled  the  whole  of  the  forest  to 
have  been  planted  up  in  rotation,  and  this 
probably  led  many  to  suppose  that  the  most 
picturesque  parts  of  the  forest  would  be  destroyed  to 
make  room  for  young  plantations,  and  the  public 
denied  the  right  of  enjoying  them.  This  certainly 
ought  not  to  have  been,  and  probably  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  authorities,  and  the  only  difference 
made  by  enclosure  would,  or  should,  have  been  the 
exclusion  of  those  animals  which  not  only  destroy 
young  trees,  upon  which  the  perpetuation  of  the 
forest  depends,  but  which  deprive  natural  woodland 
scenery  of  one  of  its  moBt  attractive  features.  For 
truly  picturesque  woodlands  do  not  entirely  con- 
sist of  ancient  trees  crumbling  to  decay.  The 
sapling  has  its  part  to  play  as  much  as  the  veteran, 
and  the  one  is  quite  as  indispensable  a  feature  of  a 
typical  forest  as  the  other,  providing  they  are  asso- 
ciated as  Nature  always  associates  her  subjects.  There 
must  be  no  hard-and-fast  division  of  territory  occu- 
pied by  the  old  growth  and  the  new,  and  no  too 
distinct  difference  in  the  age  of  the  trees  which 
compose  the  younger  crop. 
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l  The'charm  of  natural  forest'scenery  lieB  chietiy  in 
the  contrasts  it  presents.  The  slender  sapling  spring- 
ing up  beneath  the  shade  of  the  hoary  and  decaying 
trunk,  the  stunted  and  deformed  stem  jutting  out 
from  the  base  of  a  tall,  well-shaped  bole,  small  clumps 
of  young  clean  timber  scattered  here  and  there 
amongst  flat-crowned  and  mature  trees,  these  are  the 
pictures  which  Nature  provides  us  with  if  left  to  her 
own  devices,  and  which  combine  the  old  growth  and 


be  born,  live,  and  die  beneath  their  Bhade  without 
noticing  any  great  change  in  them.  But  in  very  old 
woods,  one  cannot  live  amongst  them  long  without 
noting  the  gaps  which  each  winter  leaves  in  their 
ranks,  and  unless  a  succession  has  been  well  main- 
tained, the  character  of  the  wood  must  ultimately 
alter  for  the  worse.  Londoners  will,  before  very  long, 
have  an  example  of  (his  in  their  miniature  forest  of 
Burnham  Beeches.     The  next  half  century  will  see 


Fig.  47. — hypoxis  loxgifolia:   flowers  yellow,     (see  p.   174.) 


the  new  without  spoiling  the  characteristic  beauty  of 
either.  If,  therefore,  enclosure  means  nothing  more 
than  enabling  Nature  to  work  out  her  own  designs, 
her  most  ardent  admirer  cannot  reasonably  object  to 
it,  and  it  c  uld  only  have  been  want  of  knowledge  and 
experience  which  induced  those  who  had  no  sordid 
interests  to  serve  to  assist  in  an  agitation  which  led 
to  the  passing  of  so  disastrous  an  Act  as  that  of  1877. 
Perhaps  some  excuse  may  be  found  for  the  course 
they  adopted  in  the  fact  that  trees  such  as 
Oak     and    Beech    die    very    slowly  ;     a    man    may 


the  loss  of  many  of  those  fantastic  trunks  which 
render  this  wood  so  famous,  and  nothing  but  com- 
paratively young  trees  will  be  left  to  take  their 
places.  Very  few  look  so  far  ahead  as  fifty  years, 
it  is  true,  with  any  great  deal  of  anxiety,  but  the 
custodians  of  public  property  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form to  future  generations  as  well  as  to  the  present 
one,  and  we  can  only  repay  the  debt  we  owe  our 
ancestors  by  doing  our  duly  to  those  who  succeed  us. 
A.  C.  Forbes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BICTON. 

(Continued  from  p.  154.) 

The  view  from  the  Temple  across  the  flower- 
garden  and  slopes  to  the  lake  below,  and  its  sur- 
roundings, is  very  charming,  and  beauty  mee's  one 
everywhere  (figs.  49,  SO).  Here  is  a  plant  of  Arun- 
dinaria  n:gra,  15  feet  high,  and  20  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  several  such  clumps  were  noticed  in  that 
part;  A.  japonica  (Me!ake),  a  clump  15  feet  high 
and  60  feet  round  ;  «nd  a  grand  plant  of  Mngnolia  str- 
iata, which  blooms  in  great  beauty  every  spring. 
Rhododendron  Falconeri  grows  with  vigour,  but  up 
to  the  present  time  it  has  not  flowered  ;  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Berberis  buxifolia  is  30  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  fine  treeB  of  Magnolia  purpurea,  and  of 
M.  grandiflora  ;  in  fact,  these  Magnolias  are  met 
with  in  almost  every  imaginable  spot  in  the  grounds. 
Hereabouts  is  a  large  bed  filled  with  Lobelia  Queen 
Victoria  and  Hyacinthue  candicans,  which  have  been 
out  all  the  winter,  and  they  are  now  strong  in  growth, 
and  beautifully  in  flower.  A  fine  clump  of  Arundi- 
naria  falca'a,  had  been  for  years  a  close-growing 
plant ;  this  spring,  however,  thirty  new  shoots  have 
shot  up,  the  lhizomes  having  run  underground,  in 
some  cases  a  distance  of  6  feet,  before  coming  through 
the  turf,  and  some  of  these  shoots  have  grown  to  a 
height  of  10  feet,  and  although  the  ground  is  dry 
and  hard,  they  look  as  tender  as  a  stem  of  Aspa- 
ragus. A  plant  of  Erythrina  crista-galli  has  stood 
out  for  yea's,  and  is  now  showing  sixty  flower-spikes 
Adjoining  this  is  a  very  large  Macartney  Rose,  full 
of  flower-buds,  and  in  August  its  single  white  flowers 
make  a  glorious  display. 

We  now  enter  a  Fern-house  in  which  Adiantums 
are  largely  represented,  and  arranged  with  these  were 
many  white  flowering  Begonias  of  the  manicata  type, 
Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  Crinums,  and  Streptocarpus, 
with  just  a  few  Cypripediums. 

The  Temple,  facing  the  flower-garden,  is  full  of 
rare  flowering  shrubs,  among  which  I  noticed  Cunonia 
capensis,  bearing  creamy -white  flowers,  large  speci- 
mens of  Magnolia  fusciita,  Pieris  formosa,  having 
spikes  of  flowers  resembliDg  a  Lily  of  the  Valley  ; 
Metrosideros  lanceolatus,  one  of  the  "  Bottle- 
brushes  ; "  Acacia  dealbata,  Cerasus  spinosa,  with 
clusters  of  small  white  flowers  ;  Pittosporum  coria- 
ceum,  Eugenia  australis,  bearing  Myrtle-like  flowers, 
followed  by  scarlet  berrieB  ;  beside  Eucalyptus  and 
Camellias  of  different  species  and  varieties.  Hippeas- 
trums  are  grown  in  large  numbers,  and  iloweis  may 
be  obtained  in  almo.-t  any  week  of  the  year. 

The  flower-garden  is  wide  and  expansive,  and  the 
beds  aae  filled  with  the  usual  class  of  bedding  plants, 
but  a  number  of  Cannas,  Hemea  elegans,  Lobelia 
Queen  Victoria,  Plumbago  capensis,  and  the  old  Cal- 
ceolaria amplexicaulis  are  used  freely  among  the  other 
plants,  and  thereby  much  of  the  flatness  of  ordinary 
bedding  iB  taken  away.  Only  two  circular  beds  are 
filled  with  Alternantheras,  Sedums,  Echeverias, 
Meaembryantbemums,  &c,  and  tleee  are  very  pretty 
contrasts  to  the  other  beds.  The  fountains  h're  are 
always  playing.  In  a  bed  cloEe  by  I  observed  Spircea 
alpina,  with  pure  white  flowers  ;  Deemodium  pendu- 
liflorum,  covered  with  purple  pea-shaped  blossoms; 
Cyti>-us  capitatus,  with  bright  yellow  clusters;  and 
Malva  meschata  alba  and  the  white  Everlasting  Pea, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  much  in  request  for  cutting 
purposes. 

A  Cedrus  Deodara  in  the  garden  measures  11  feet 
6  inches  in  circumfere  nee  of  the  bole  ;  whilst  a  Silver 
Poplar  close  by.  at  3  feet  from  the  surface,  has  a  girth 
no  less  than  19  fett  6  inches. 

The  Arboretum. 
And  row,  with  tape  in  lard,  we  make  our  way  to 
the  arboretum,  which  contains  a  mo-t  comprehensive 
collection  of  Conifers,  evergreen  anel  deciduous  trees, 
and  shrubs,  which,  unless  ore  has  seen  it,  no  idea 
can  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  area  planteel,  anei 
the  completeness  of  the  collection.  The  length  of 
this  school  of  forestry  is  just  l.J  miles,  irregular  as 
regards  its  breadth,  but  in  some  parts  widening  out 
to  several  hundreds  of  yards  ;  the  ground  is  beau- 
tifully undulated,  and  a  large  lake  skirts  the 
arboretrm  for  a  good  portion  of  the  distance. 
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The  turf  ia  in  excellent  keeping,  being  regularly 
mown  and  swept.  Every  tree  is  numbered,  and  a 
reference-book  is  kept,  bo  that  no  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  the  name  of  a  specimen.  The  first 
to^come  under  notice  were  the  Conifers,  and  grand 
specimensithese  are.  I  noted  trees  of  Cryptomeria 
japonica  and  C.  Lobbi  50  feet  high,  and  in  form  per- 
fect ^Cupressus  macroearpa  with  a  stem  26  inches  in 
circumference  ;  C.  Lambertiana,  very  fine  ;  Sequoia 
sempervirens,  with  a  bole  measuring  16  feet  in  girth  : 
•i.remu-kable  Tuujopsis  dolabrata,  20  feet  high,  the 
branches  covering  a  circle  of  20  feet  in  diameter  ;  a 
Thuya  occidentalis,  40  feet  high ;  T.  plicata  or  T. 
Lobbi,  of  this  were  several  specimens  60  feet  high  ; 
a  dense  piece  of  Retinospora  squarrosa,  2;">  feet  high  : 
Thuya  Vervaeuiana.  also  very  fine  ;  a  capital  plant  of 
R.  squarrosa  var.  aurea,  20  feet  high.  Close  by  this 
is  a  specimen  of  Thuya  dolabrata  variegata,  and  one 
of  Retinospora  obtusa,  a  fine  densely  clothed  tree 
40  feet  high  ;  Abies  Nordmanniana,  50  feet,  a  grand 
tree;'  bo  too  wore  A.  grandis.of  similar  height,  and  A. 
canadensis.  Abies  nobilis  was  good,  whilst  a  tree  of 
A  Douglasii  taxifolia  reached  an  altitude  of  70  feet. 
A  Pinus  insiguis,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Devon,  is 
70  feet  high  ;  P.  Russeliana,  one  of  the  rarest  of  the 
Pines  ;  P.  Hartsegi,  rather  teuder,  and  P.  australia, 
one  of  the  fines',  in  Eagland,  is  So  feet  high  ;  and  P. 
piuea  is  very  fine.  Sciadopytis  verticillata,  and  Podo- 
carpus  coriarus  are  well  represented. 

Many  smaller  specimens  of  other  choice  species  are 
present,  and  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Golden 
Yews,  which  act  as  grand  foils  to  what  might  other- 
wise be  the  sombre  green  of  these  giants.  Still  pass- 
ing, we  come  to  Phyllocladus  asplenifolius,  whose 
pinna?  like  foliage  reminds  one  very  much  of  Asple- 
nium  furcatum.  Pinus  Pinaster  Tar.  Escarana,  and 
P.  patula  are  well-grown  specimens  of  very  rare  species  ; 
Garrya  elliptica,  then  immense  fruiting-trees  of  Fil- 
berts, one  of  which  measured  at  3  feet  from  the 
ground  no  less  than  7  feet  in  circumference,  and  at 
this  height  it  bad  divided  out  into  twelve  strong 
limbs.  Varieties  of  Planes,  Beeches,  and  Sweet 
Chestnuts  now  come  into  view,  some  of  the  Beeches 
being  singularly  beautiful,  especially  Fagtis  antarc- 
tica,  an  evergreen  species.  Some  species  of  Quercus 
were  recently  planted,  and  among  the  established 
oiks  Quercus  ruber  pectinata,  which  has  as  finely  - 
cut  leaves  as  some  of  the  Japanese  Maples  ;  Q.  tinc- 
toria,  with  leaves  12  inches  long  ;  Q.  cerris  var. 
Lonetti,  very  fine,  with  branches  down  to  the  grass  ; 
Q  glabra  latifolia,  almoBt  like  a  Magnolia;  Q  cerris 
var.egata,  very  distinct,  a  grand  tree.  Then  follow 
some  feventeen  species  and  varieties  of  Walnuts, 
among  which  Juglans  amara  and  J.  nigra  were  very 
conspicuous  ;  Celtis  Tourneforti  is  likewise  a  distinct- 
looking  tree. 

Many  and  large  were  the  trees  of  Birch  and  Alder, 
and  in  a  portion  of  the  grounds,  where  a  small  stream 
of  water  runs,  Poplars  and  Willows  were  largely 
planted.  Some  forty  varieties  of  Ash,  many  being  large 
trees,  were  followed  by  a  collec'ion  of  Sweet  B»ys  and 
Boxts.  Here  also  was  a  large  Buddleia  globosa,  with 
its  j  e'low  flower-balls  just  going  over  ;  and  then  large 
bushes  of  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  in  great 
variety.  Fabiana  i;nbricata  is  a  large  bush,  with 
dense  corymbs  of  white,  Heath-like  flowers.  Honey- 
suckles of  species  and  varieties  come  next ;  Lonicera 
involucrata  is  now  covered  with  its  bright  scarlet  and 
orange  ilowers  ;  Kalmias,  Hydrangeas,  Arbutus  then 
follow  ;  and  after  these  Eseallonias,  Myrtles,  Deutzias, 
and  beds  of  Spiraeas  in  variety — one  of  S.  coronata  is 
beautiful  indeed,  the  plants  bearing  sprays  of  creamy- 
white  flowers  2  feet  in  length  ;  S.  cillosa  pumila 
alba,  S.  c.  rosea,  and  many  others,  as  Tamarisk,  Mock 
Orange  (Philadelpbiu),  single  and  double- flowered 
Pi  uuus  Cerasus,  Crataegus,  RhuB  Cotinus  ;  and  here 
we  mei  with  a  'ueautiful  object,  Ceanothus  azureus, 
covered  with  its  pale  blue,  branching  clusters  of 
flowers  Then  came  Hollies  in  much  variety,  Euony- 
m  us,  Limes,  and  a  fine  plant  of  Stuartia  virginica, 
covered  with  white  flowers  measuring  3  inches  across, 
and  having  deep  purple-tinted  stamens.  In  a  sheltered 
spot  w.re  large  shrubs  of  Thea  Bohea  and  T.  viridis. 
It'.  Swan,  Exmouth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Colonial   Notes. 

— » — 

The  Supplementary  Estimate  on  behalf  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  which  wa3  prepared  by  the 
Colonial  Office  for  submission  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  for  a  total  of  £41,500,  and  included 
among  other  items,  £10,000  as  a  grant  in  aid  of  the 
central  sugar  factories,  to  enable  the  Government  to 
assist  in  the  formation  and  working  of  such  factories 
in  a  manner  to  be  hereafter  determined  upon  ;  £5000 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Crown  Agents  for  the 
Colonies,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  enter  into  contracts  for  improving  steam- 
communication  between  the  various  West  Indian 
Colonies  and  other  countries,  including  arrangements 
for  the  carriage  of  fruit  and  other  produce  ;  £4500  as 
a  grant  in  aid  of  botanic  gardens  and  agricultural  in- 
struction and  experiments,  also  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  West  India  Commission, 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  depart- 
ment of  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
botany  in  the  West  Indies  ;  for  maintaining  botanic 
stations  in  the  islands  above-mentioned,  together  with 
Tobago  and  Grenada  ;  £1066  for  incidental  expenses 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  this  including 
travelling,  the  purchase  of  furniture,  books,  imple- 
ments, prizes  to  local  horticultural  shows,  &c. 


The   Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Seasonable  Treatment  of  Orchids.  — With  the  advance 
of  the  year  the  treatment  afforded  the  plants  will 
require  modification,  so  as  to  enable  growth  to  mature 
thoroughly,  and  thus  allow  the  plants  to  pass  the 
winter  safely.  Novices  in  Orchid  cultivation  should  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  mistaken  practice  to  be  continually 
damping  down,  as  by  so  doing  an  unnecessary  degree 
of  humidity  is  maintained,  which  ia  not  desirable,  in 
view  of  the  shortening  days.  From  the  present  date 
till  Buch  time  as  fire-heat  must  be  more  constantly 
and  freely  employed,  a  moderate  damping  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  will  suffice  for  all  species  of 
Orchids  ;  damping  down  a  little  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon and  later  in  the  morning  as  the  days  shorten, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  inside  temperature.  For 
saveral  hours  during  the  middle  of  the  day  the  air  of 
the  house  should  be  allowed  to  become  comparatively 
dry  ;  and  with  the  reduction  of  humidity  in  the  houses 
a  gradual  increase  of  ventilation  should  go  on,  more  or 
less  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Great 
care  must  be  used  that  the  plants  in  the  warmer 
houses  are  not  chilled.  Py  closing  the  ventilators  of 
the  East  India  house  at  about  2.30  p.m.  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  allowed  to  rise*  to  80°  or  90°  by  sun- 
heat,  and  towards  evening  the  fires  should  be  started 
gently  to  prevent  the  thermometer  falling  below  70° 
in  the  early  morning  hours.  On  warm  nights  the 
bottom  ventilators  of  the  Cattleya,  Mexican,  and 
intermediate-houses  may  be  left  wide  open,  but  it  is 
advisable  to  close  the  top  ones  early,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  have  the  hot- water  pipes  slightly  warmed.  In 
cool-houBes,  which  need  no  fire-heat  at  the  present  date, 
ventilation  may  be  afforded  as  external  condition  will 
allow  ;  and  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  gradually 
expose  the  collection,  as  a  whole,  to  more  sunlight. 
In  reducing  the  amount  of  shading,  discrimination 
must  be  used,  especially  where  a  varied  collection 
is  grown,  some  species  being  liable  to  lasting 
injury  if  exposed  to  strong  sunlight,  and  amongst 
those  that  are  thus  readily  affected  are  Phalaenopsis, 
Angrseeums,  Phaiue,  evergreen  Calanthes,  Erias, 
Bulbophyllums,  Cirrhopetalums,  the  Ceologynes  and 
Cvpripediums  generally  of  the  warm-house  ;  Vandas, 
lioileas,  Pescatoreas,  Oncidiums,  Eulophiellas,  Cym- 
bidiums,  Lycastes,  and  many  of  the  cooler  growing 
Oncidium»,  Masdevallias,  and  Odontoglossums. 

Masdtvallias. — If  any  of  the  Masdevallias  are  out 
of  health  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  examine  and 
repot  them.  The  plants  should  be  turned  out  of  their 
pots,  dead  roots  aud  rhizomes  cut  away,  and  then  be 
placed  in  pots  just  large  enough  to  hold  their  roots 
conveniently.  Overgrown  masses  of  M.  Harryaua, 
M.  Lindeni,  M.  Veitchiana,  M.  iguea,  M.  ooriacea, 
M.coccinea,M  Peristeria,  M.  Chelsoni,  M.  corniculata, 
M.  amabilia,  M.  Reichenbachiana,  M.  Barlreana,  M. 
macrura,  &c,  which  are  becoming  bare  in  the  middle 


may  be  divided,  and  the  pieces  potted  up 
separately  or  remade  into  more  convenient-sized 
specimens.  Masdevallias  being  plants  of  vigorous 
growth,  require  largish  pota.  These  should  be  about  half 
filled  with  clean  crocks  placed  in  an  upright  position, 
and  over  these  lay  sphagnum-moss,  and  over  this  a  com- 
post consisting  of  peat  and  sphagnum-moss  in  equal 
proportions,  with  some  small  crocks  mixed  with  these 
ingredients.  Keep  the  base  of  the  plants  on  a  level  with 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  insinuate  the  compost  among 
the  roots,  and  occasionally  a  few  thick  crocks  likewise, 
potting  moderately  firmly.  The  critical  time  with 
Masdevallias  is  immediately  after  repotting,  and  before 
the  roots  have  seized  upon  the  compost,  any  excess 
of  water  at  that  time  resulting  in  the  loss  of  leaves 
and  roots.  For  a  few  weeks  water  should  be  afforded 
very  sparingly,  and  the  air  of  the  house  kept  fairly 
moist.  When  re- establishment  has  taken  place,  the 
quantity  of  water  at  the  root  may  be  gradually 
increased,  and  the  humidity  of  the  air  slightly 
reduced.  All  the  varieties  menti  med  grow  well  in 
pots  standing  upon  a  stage.  The  following  species 
and  hybrids  do  well  in  pots  if  placed  near  the  light, 
viz.,  M.  Armini,  M.  caudata,  M.  Shuttleworthi,  M. 
Ajax,  M.  racemosa  CroBBii,  M.  elephanticeps,  M.  Gar- 
gautua,  M.  Schlimi,  M.  tovarensis,  M.  Davisii,  M. 
Courtauldiana,  M.  Gairiana,  M.  splendida,  M. 
cucullata,  M.  melanonantha  Trochilus,  M.  glaphy- 
rantha,  M.  Asmodea,  M.  Shuttryana  Rebecca,  and 
M.  Pourbaixi.  The  dwarfer  species,  as  M.  ionocharis, 
M.  Wagneriana,  M.  muscosa,  M.  Estradas,  M.  triadac- 
tylites,  M.  picturata,  M.  O'Brieniana,  M.  Stella,  M. 
infracta,  M.  rosea,  M.  Gelengiana,  M.  Simula,  &c , 
may  be  grown  in  small  shallow  pans  hung  up  close 
to  the  roof-glass  ;  but  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
be  naturally  dry,  a  light  position  upon  the  stage 
would  suit  them  better. 


THE    KITCHEN"    GARDEN". 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

Large  Onion  Bulbs. — The  bulbs  are  now  fast 
approaching  ripeness,  and  a  fine  dry  day  may  be 
selected  upon  which  to  lift  them  ;  removing  them 
afterwards  to  Borne  suitable  place  where  they  can  be 
thoroughly  dried.  A  vinery  where  the  Vines  are  at 
rest,  or  a  Peach-house,  may  be  suggested  as  a  conve- 
nient place  for  this  purpose.  Those  who  have  no 
convenience  for  drying  the  bulbs  under  cover  may 
spread  them  out  on  a  hard  path,  on  sheep-hurdles,  or 
the  bare  smooth  ground  of  the  bed,  and  turn  them  over 
a  few  times.  They  will  need  to  be  stored  away 
subsequently  in  a  dry,  cool  shed.  Those  who  do 
not  wish  to  incur  the  trouble  attending  the  raising 
of  Onion  plantB  from  seed  early  in  January  would 
do  well  to  sow  their  favourite  varieties  at  this 
season  in  the  open  border.  This  year  we  have  had 
extra  fine  specimen  bulbs  that  have  been  produced 
from  autumn-sown  seeds  of  such  sorts  as  Ailsa  Craig, 
Cranston's  Excelsior,  Golden  Rocca,  and  Sutton's 
Exhibition. 

The  Leek: — This  crop  may  be  very  considerably 
benefited  by  affording  it  a  dressing  of  guano  and  soot, 
or  some  other  approved  fertiliser.  An  excellent 
manure  for  Leeks,  if  given  in  a  sufficiently  diluted 
state,  is  the  drainage  from  the  cattle-stalls.  Plants 
t-iat  are  being  cultivated  for  show  specimens  should  be 
afforded  water  as  often  as  it  may  be  required.  If  the 
bed,  or  trenches,  be  full  of  roots,  a  slight  dressing 
of  manure  may  be  afforded  the  soil  once  a  week  in 
order  to  keep  the  plants  growing  freely.  At  the 
same  time  care  must  be  used  not  to  over-feed  the 
plants,  or  they  will  become  useless. 

Late  Teas.  — Much  attention  is  given  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  earliest  dishes  possible  of  this  delicate 
vegetable,  and  as  good  late  Peas  are  almost  equally 
appreciable,  the  same  care  should  be  given  them 
also.  Usually,  late  Peas  require  liberal  and  frequent 
supplies  of  water  at  the  roots.  Mildew  seldom 
attacks  healthy,  strongly-grown  Peas,  but  may  be 
trusted  to  render  utterly  worthless  any  rows  of 
starved,  stunted  plants  that  have  been  neglected. 

Out-of-door  Tomatos. — Gather  the  fruits  now  as  soon 
as  they  have  commenced  to  colour,  aud  place  them  in 
a  warm,  dry  position  to  fully  ripen  them  before  they 
are  sent  for  use  into  the  kitchen.  Expose  the  unripe 
fruits  to  the  sun  as  much  aB  possible  by  pinching  off 
all  surplus  growths  from  the  plants  ;  and  if  the  plants 
have  not  yet  been  stopped,  this  should  lie  done  at 
once.  In  si.me  localities  the  plants  may  need  water 
at  the  root. 

Potatos. — Any  variety  of  Potato  that  is  sufficiently 
ripe   should   be   lifted.      Traces  of  disease  may    be 
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observed,  but  no  bad  cases  have  yet  couie  under 
my  notice  this  season,  although  I  grow  about 
thirty  varieties  here  ;  however,  the  sooner  they  are 
raised  after  the  tops  show  signs  of  ripening  the  better. 
Mushrooms.  —  Continue  to  collect  manure  for 
the  making  of  new  beds,  and  turn  it  frequently.  An 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  get  as  many  beds  made 
before  the  cold  weather  sets  in  as  will  furnish  suffi- 
cient Mushrooms  for  a  considerable  portion  the  whole 
of  the  winter. 

HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.   H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Peaches. — Those  trees  of  early  varieties  from  which 
tho  crop  of  fruit  has  been  gathered  should  have  the 
whole  of  the  fruiting  shoots  removed  where  they  are 
not  wanted  for  extending  the  tree  or  filling  blank 
spaces,  most  of  such  shoots  being  useless,  and  if 
allowed  to  remain  they  would  have  to  be  cut  out  at 
the  winter  pruning.  Hence  it  is  better  to  remove 
them,  and  allow  the  new  shoots  that  will  bear  fruit 
in  1899  to  increase  in  size  and  vigour,  with  the  cer- 
tainty, then,  of  their  blooming  strongly.  Shoo;s  that 
are  thoroughly  matured  by  exposure  to  sunshine 
suffer  little  or  not  at  all  in  severe  winters,  when 
greener  and  consequently  tenderer  shoots  often  get 
killed  back  some  distance.  After  the  thinning  is 
finished,  the  trees  should  be  syringed  with  Tobacco- 
water  or  an  infusion  of  qua«sia,  to  free  them  from 
aphides,  not  omitting  to  put  soft-soap  at  the  rate 
of  4  oz.  to  1  gallon  of  rain-water  to  the  above, 
and  not  afterwards  rinsing  off  the  insecticide. 
If  red  spider  and  mildew  infest  the  foliage,  use 
Gishurst's  soap.  Brown  scale,  a  very  troublesome 
insect  on  Peach-trees,  disfiguring  the  fruit  with  a 
sooty-black  deposit,  and  sucking  the  juices  of  the 
tree,  may  be  removed  from  the  skin  of  the  fruits  by 
brushing  very  lightly  with  a  soft  brush  if  the 
fruits  are  firm  ;  but  which  must  not  be  attempted 
after  the  skin  gets  tender.  The  scale  insect  itself 
should  be  sought  for  after  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
insecticides  being  of  no  avail  against  it  unless  it  is 
first  moved  from  its  position  on  the  shoot;  the  trees 
may  then  be  well  syringed  with  the  insecticides 
named,  but  much  perseverance  is  necessary  before 
brown  scale  is  entirely  eradicated. 

Fruit  that  is  ripening  must  be  examined  daily  to 
prevent  its  falling  from  the  trees,  for  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  allow  it  to  ripen  so  thoroughly  as  to  drop 
into  nets  placed  to  catch  such,  the  greater  part  of  the 
flavour  having  departed  by  that  time.  It  is  better 
practice  to  test  the  ripest  looking  fruits,  and  if  a  fruit 
is  found  on  slightly  pressing  it  near  the  stalk  to 
yield  in  the  least  degree,  it  should  be  gently  raised 
and  detached  from  the  shoot.  The  apex  of  a  fruit 
should  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  palm,  and  the  pulling 
or  raising  be  done  with  the  finger-tips.  Fruit  may  bo 
kept  for  a  day  or  two  to  finish  in  a  shady,  dry  room, 
or  if  required  for  market  purposes,  or  for  travelling 
long  distances  it  may  be  sent  off  before  the  softness  of 
thorough  ripeness  sets  in. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   W.  Messenger,  Gardener  to  H.  C.   Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Chrysanthemums. — Plants  of  the  earlier  flowering 
varieties  should  be  removed  into  a  cool,  airy  house 
directly  the  flower-buds  show  signs  of  opening  ;  the 
expanding  blooms  will  thus  be  secured  from  damage 
that  would  arise  from  frequent  rains  or  strong  winds. 
Later  flowering  varieties,  however,  are  best  left  out- 
of-doors  as  long  as  the  weather  will  permit.  In 
various  localities  the  date  will  vary  considerably,  but 
if  preparations  be  made  to  house  the  plants  when 
occasion  requires,  it  will  be  possible  to  leave  them  in 
their  present  quarters  until  frost  appears  certain. 
Any  plants  upon  which  the  flower-buds  have  not  yet 
been  "  takeu,"  or  rather  selected,  will  need  attention 
at  onoe.  All  side-shoots  must  be  removed,  and 
leading  shoots  secured  to  sticks.  When  the  buds 
have  been  "  taken, "  the  plants  will  require  less 
manure.  If  mildew  be  observed  an  application  or 
two  of  sulphide  of  potassium  may  be  given,  at  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  three  gallons  of  water,  thoroughly 
syringing  both  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves 
In  view  of  possible  wet  weather,  care  should  be  take  n 
that  the  soil  does  not  become  water-logged. 

Herlaceous  Calceolarias. — The  earliest  plants,  now 
in  3-inch  pots,  may  be  transferred  to  others  of  5 
inches  diameter,  and  those  still  in  boxes  had  better 
be  put  into  4-inch  pots.  Make  use  of  a  compost 
consisting  of  two  parts  good  fibrous  loam,  one  part 
jeaf-mould,  and  one-seventh  of  the  whole  of  decayed 


manure.  A  good  portion  of  coarse  silver  sand 
should  be  added  to  this.  Place  the  plants  in  a 
cool,  airy  frame,  and  shade  from  the  suu.  Until 
the  roots  become  active  be  careful  that  too  much 
water  be  not  afforded.  S'ualhr  plants  that  have 
been  pricked  into  pans  may  be  transferred  to 
boxes,  putting  them  3  inches  apart.  Afterwards 
place  the  pots  and  boxes  on  a  cool  and  moist  base. 

Solanums  — Plants  which  are  well  berried  may  now 
be  lifted  and  potted-up,  and  if  this  be  done  with  care, 
they  will  not  suffer  aDy  check.  The  balls  may  be 
slightly  reduced  in  size  to  suit  the  pots,  but  endeavour 
to  preserve  the  roots  from  injury  as  much  as 
possible.  Should  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  stand 
be  dry,  apply  water  cof  iously  the  day  previous  to 
lifting.  When  the  plants  have  been  potted  stand 
them  in  a  shady  position  for  some  days  until  root 
action  has  commenced,  when  they  may  be  removed 
to  a  cool  frame.  Plants  upon  which  flowers  are  now 
setting  may  be  left  in  the  ground  some  weeks  longer. 

Marguerites. — Re-pot  those  plants  that  having  been 
cut  back  are  now  breaking  freely  into  growth ; 
removing  a  portion  of  the  old  soil,  and  repotting 
into  a  pot  one  size  larger  than  those  from  which  the 
plants  are  taken  ;  and  shade  and  syringe  the  plants 
for  a  few  day»  afterwards,  to  encourage  root  activity 
Cuttings  may  be  inserted  in  pots  or  pans,  placing 
them  in  an  intermediate  temperature  until  they  have 
rooted,  when  a  light,  airy  positron  may  be  assigned 
them.  Plants  for  autumn  flowering  may  nave 
frequent  applications  of  manure-water. 

Achimenes. — The  earlier  batch  of  plants  wid  soon 
be  past  their  best,  and  they  may  then  be  put  on  a 
Bhelf  in  a  light  position,  where,  as  the  foliage  dies  off, 
they  will  require  but  little  water.  Finally,  the  pots 
may  be  stacked  on  their  sides  in  a  cool  position. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House.  Herts. 

Grape  Vines. — The  latest  Grapes  having  begun  to 
assume  their  proper  colour,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
examine  the  border,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
its  condition  as  regards  moisture,  as  at  this  period  a 
Vine  makes  large  demands  upon  the  roots.  If  the 
soil  be  found  dryish,  a  heavy  application  of  water 
may  be  afforded,  and  afterwards  one  of  manure-water 
mixed  with  clear  water.  How  often  a  border  may  be 
afforded  water  will  depend  upon  its  porosity,  its 
width  and  depth,  narrow  and  shallow  borders  and 
porous  soils  requiring  water  oftener  than  wide  and 
deep  ones,  and  stiff  loams.  As  the  Grape-vine  con- 
tains much  lime  in  its  composition,  this  substance, 
either  as  superphosphate  or  quicklime,  may  be 
sprinkled  on  the  border  before  applying  water,  that 
is,  suppose  the  soil  to  be  deficient  in  lime.  Thequintitv 
applied  need  not  exceed  \  lb.  of  the  former  or  1  lb.  of 
ths  latter  per  square  jard.  As  the  Grapes  ripen, 
reduce  the  humidity  of  the  air  of  the  vinery,  and 
when  quite  ripe,  damp  the  paths  occasionally  only  on 
fine  mornings.  Let  warmth  be  maintained  in  the 
heating  apparatus,  in  order  to  keep  the  temperature 
at  night  at  about  65°,  and  by  day  at  70°,  or  with  sun- 
heat  to  80°  or  85°.  Afford  air  early  in  the  day,  and 
increase  the  quantity,  weather  permitting,  till  noon, 
when  a  reduction  should  be^iu.  A  slight  amount 
may  remaiu  on  throughout  the  night  in  fine  weather. 
Denude  the  Vines  with  ripening  fruit  on  them  of 
lateral  shoots,  excepting  those  of  Madresfield  Court  : 
of  this  variety,  only  a  few  of  the  strongest  may  be 
removed.  Let  ripening  Grapes  be  looked  over, 
removing  superfluous  and  shauked  berries.  Rips 
Grapes  which  must  hang  on  the  Vines  in  good  con- 
dition for  as  long  a  period  of  ti  ■  e  as  possible,  must 
be  afforded  free  ventilation  on  dry  days,  closing  the 
top  ventila'ors  during  rain,  and  the  front  ones  when 
there  is  fog  or  much  humidity  in  the  air.  In  damp 
weather  use  the  heating  apparatus.  If  the  soil  at  the 
roots  is  approaching  dryness,  afford  water  plentifully 
once.  If  there  is  a  strawy  mulch  <.n  the  border, 
remove  it  before  applying  water,  and  replace  it  directly 
afterwards.  Do  not  omit  to  examine  the  bunches  for 
decayed  berries  at  short  intervals.  Wasps  must  be 
kept  out  of  all  viueries  where  ripe  Grapes  ai  e  hang- 
ing, otherwise  the  loss  of  fruit  will  be  serious. 
Hexagon  netting  is  the  best  kind  of  material  to  use  as 
an  excluder.  The  foliage  of  early  Vines  should  be 
kept  in  a  healthy  state,  applying  water  at  the  root  if 
the  border  is  dry,  and  syringing  it  on  fine  days,  usiDg 
considerable  force,  but  not  so  much  as  to  tear  the 
leaves.     Keep  the  vinery  cool. 

Early  Pot  Vines. — The  pruning  of  Vines  that  will 
carry  the  earliest  crop  next  year  will  depend  upon 


the  date  ax  which  they  will  be  started,  and  the  .e.«t 
amount  of  time  that  should  elapse  between  pruning 
and  starting  is  six  weeks.  The  canes  of  pot-Vines 
need  not  be  left  of  greater  length  than  ;">,  6,  or  7  feet, 
and  all  side-shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  within  half 
an  iuchof  their  base.  ThedrtBsing  of  these  Vines  with 
the  usual  mixture  should  not  be  done  before  forcing 
begins. 

Early  Permanent  Vines. — The  side-shoots  may  now 
be  cut  back  to  the  lowest  mo-t  prominent  bud,  and 
where  two  shoots  come  from  one  spur,  and  one  is 
sufficient,  the  foremost  shoot  may  be  removed,  as  by 
retaining  the  other  shoot  the  spur  is  kept  short.  The 
canes  themselves  may  be  shortened  to  within  1  jard 
of  their  proper  length. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell 
Tark,  Ashford. 

Propagation  of  Bedding  Plants. — It  is  now  quite 
time  that  a  commencement  be  made  to  propagate  a 
stock  of  bedding-plants  for  next  Beason.  Cuttings 
should  first  be  taken  of  the  more  tender  species,  such 
as  Alternantheras,  Mesembryanthemums,  Jresinee, 
Heliotropes  and  Coleus.  Place  the  cuttings  of  these 
plants  around  lhe  sides  of  4',-inch  pots,  which  have 
been  previously  filled  with  leaf -soil  and  sand.  The  pots 
had  afterwards  be  best  plunged  in  the  propagating- 
pit  until  the  cuttings  have  made  roots,  wheu  they 
may  be  placed  on  shelves  near  the  glass  in  a  house  or 
pit  where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  55°. 
Avoin  over-watering,  or  the  cuttings  will  be  liable  to 
damp-off.  Cuttings  of  PentBtemons,  Pansies,  Violas, 
and  other  hardier  plaLts  need  very  different  treat- 
ment, and  may  be  dibbled  into  prepared  sandy-soil, 
in  cold  frames  or  under  hand  lights  placed  at  the 
foot  of  a  north  wall.  Such  plants  as  Lobelias, 
Verbenas,  and  Petunias  may  he  had  so  comparatively 
true  from  seed  that  I  do  not  consider  it  advisable 
to  propaga'e  them  from  cuttings,  but  to  sow  seeds  in 
the  spring.  Continue  to  take  cuttings  of  all  varieties 
of  bedding  pelaignniums  and  Fuchsias  where  these 
are  used  for  bedding  purposes. 

Oeneral  Remarks. — Seeds  should  be  sown  during 
September  of  any  hardy  annuals  required  to  bloom 
early  next  summer.  Pay  strict  attention  to  plants 
which  will  be  required  to  till  up  the  beds  in  the 
autumn.  They  will  probably  n*ed  liberal  and  fre- 
quent root  waterings  to  keep  them  in  a  growing  and 
healthy  condition.  Roses  and  most  other  plants  are 
suffering  greatly  from  the  drought,  and  need  to  be 
watered.  The  layering  of  Carnations,  if  not  already 
done,  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
any  new  varieties  of  Carnations  it  is  proposed  to 
purchase  should  be  ordered  as  soon  as  convenient. 
During  the  present  month  all  hedge3  Bhould  be  given 
their  last  clipping  for  the  season. 


Variorum. 


CETRARIA  I8LANDICA.— This  is  one  of  the  best 
materials  for  ilanting  in  ehady  courtyards  where  no 
direct  sunlight  penetrates.  Under  trees  and  similar 
places,  this  plant,  the  so-called  Iceland  Moss,  affords 
good  results  when  properly  used.  It  has  a  good 
effect  when  in  contrast  with  turf  and  gravel.  - 

CHACUN  A  SON  GouT.— It  has  been  stated  of 
the  commander  of  an  early  Polar  expedition  that  he 
tested  the  capacity  of  an  Esquimau  for  a  fatty  diet 
to  the  extent  of  a  gross  of  what  are  termed  "  purser's 
dips,"  or  short  candles.  The  red  Indian  with  un- 
tutored taste,  is  not  to  be  outdone  by  his  northern 
relative — this  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  F.  Funston,  a 
collector  for  the  Washington  ^U.S.)  Herbarium, 
whilst  engaged  in  getting  out  specimens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Yakutal  Bay,  Alaska.  Mr.  Funeton 
came  upon  large  tracts  of  Cranberry,  Blueberry, 
Black  Currant  (not  eaten),  and  the  Strawberry.  Of 
this  latter  he  writes: — "The  vegetation  of  there 
sandunea  includes  many  acres  of  Strawberry  (Fra- 
garia  chiloensis).  .  .  .  This  plant  is  found  in  immense 
quantities.  .  .  .  The  fruit  is  about  half  an  inch  long, 
somewhat  Pear-shaped,  and  of  a  light  pink  colour. 
The  berries  have  an  excellent  flavour,  and  are  eaten 
in  large  quantities  by  the  natives  who  first  cover 
them  with  seal  oil,  as  they  do  all  fruit "  After  all, 
there  is  no  accountii  g  for  tas'e. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  ihould  be  tent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be    WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDE    ONLY     OF    THE    PAPEB, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY. 


MONDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


WEDNESDAY,    Sept.  7 


THURSDAY,       Sept. 


FRIDAY, 


Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Exhibition  of  Dahlias,  Gladioli, 
&c.  (3  days). 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association, 
Meeting. 


SALES. 

""Important  Sale  of  Orchids  and 
General  Stock,  at  the  Nurseries, 
Uush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  by 
Older  of  Messrs.  bugh  Low  <fe 
Co.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris 
(2  days). 
Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 

[  Dutch     Bulbs,    at     Protheroe    & 
1      Morris'  Rooms. 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 

Seventeenth  Great  Annual  Trade 
Sale  of  Winter-blooming  Heaths, 
at  the  Longlands  Nursery,  Sid- 
cup,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Gregory 
&  Evans,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris 
(First  Sale). 

Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Mor- 
ris' Rooms. 

Third  Annual  Trade  Sale  of  well- 
grown  Ericas,  Roses,  &c.,  at  the 
Mill  Lane  Nursery,  Cbeshunt, 
Herts,  by  order  of  Mr.  E.  Roch- 
ford,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  <fc  Mor- 
ris' Rooms. 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 59*3'. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London. — September  1  (6  p.m.):  Max.,  00°;  Min.,  55°. 
Provinces.— September  1  (6  p.m.) :  Max., 64°,  Weymouth ; 
Min.,  50',  Off  Shetland  Isles. 


_    .    .  The    discussion    that    has   been 

Gardening  .  . 

Charities.  going  on  in  our  columns  lor  some 
time  as  to  the  gardening  charities 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  satisfactory  one,  and 
we  hope  we  shall  be  spared  from  a  further 
extension  of  it.  The  disputants  argue  from  two 
different  points  of  view.  Although  each  may 
be  right  from  his  own  standpoint,  unless  each 
will  elect  to  yield  a  little  there  is  no  chance  of 
their  coming  to  a  conclusion.  We  cannot  help 
looking  on  Mr.  Fletcher  as  the  aggressor  in 
this  case.  Most  assuredly  he  was  so  in  the 
implication  that  the  gardening  charities  were 
housed  in  palatial  mansions,  and  that  their 
salaried  officials  were  ricbly  endowed. 

To  those  who  know,  such  implications  are 
ludicrous,  but  though  Mr.  Fletcher  has  been 
set  right  on  this  point,  he  has  never  withdrawn 
the  insinuation.  Undoubtedly  he  made  a  great 
mistake  in  that  matter,  and  that  circumstance 
will,  rightly  or  wrongly,  cause  his  readers  to 
discredit  some  of  his  other  statements  and 
arguments.  In  his  remarks  on  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  Mr.  Fletcher, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  disparage  the  institution  for  not  doing 
that  which  its  constitution  does  not  allow 
it  to  do.  It  is  not  a  Benefit  Society,  cor  was  it 
intended  to  be  so  ;  it  was  called  a  ' '  Benevolent " 
Society,  and  so  it  remains.  Mr.  Fletcher 
seems  to  think  that  evf  ry  member  or  his  repre- 
sentative   should   de  jure   leceive    an  amount 


representing  the  amount  he  has  paid  plus  com- 
pound interest  ?  Where  does  the  benevolence 
come  in,  in  such  a  scheme  ?  Every  subscriber 
who  is  actually  in  need  does  receive  something 
more  than  a  vote.  He  gets  substantial  relief, 
and  it  may  be  that  he  or  his  widow  may  get 
much  more  than  the  amount  that  Mr.  Fletcher 
says  they  ought  to  get.  This  could  not  be  done 
if  every  member,  whether  he  were  in  need  or 
not,  were  to  be  pensioned  off  at  a  certain  age. 
Gardeners,  like  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, are  called  on  to  exercise  self-help  and 
thrift,  but  the  duty  of  helping  their  neighbour  in 
his  need  is  at  least  equally  incumbent  on  them 
according  to  the  measure  of  their  capabilities. 

There  is  room  for  both  the  Benefit  Society, 
which  is,    we  believe,  in   a  flourishing  state  ; 
and  there  is  room  for  the  Benevolent  Society, 
which  has  rendered  such  great  services  to  dis- 
tressed gardeners  and  their  widows.     Its  rules 
have  been  re-cast  of  late  years,  new  regulations 
have   been   enacted,    all    with    the    object    of 
rendering  assistance  to  those  who  need  it  swifter 
and  more  certain.     To  us  who  have  been  cog- 
nisant with  the  Society  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  wonder  is  that  it  is  not  more 
generally  supported  by  the  gardeners  than  it  is. 
For  ourselves  we  believe  the  main  reason  is  the 
want  of  local  secretaries  and  local  branches  in 
the  various  counties.     Gardeners  are  isolated, 
and   there   is   a  difficulty  in  getting  at  them. 
Local  secretaries  might  be  appointed  in  various 
districts  all  over  the  country,  and  their  duties 
should  consist  not   merely  in   sitting  in  their 
garden-office  and  writing  a  few  letters,  but  in 
personal  visits  to  every  gardener  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.     Much  more  use  might  be  made  of 
local  flower  shows  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the 
Gardeners'  Benevolent  and  of  the   Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund.  We  know  that  the  gardener  as  a 
skilled  workman  is  too  often  paid  a  much  lower 
wage  than  is  warranted  by  the  foresight  and  ex- 
perience he  has  to  exercise,  but  after  making 
every  allowance,  there  still  remains  a  large  body 
of  gardeners  who  could,  but  do  not  help.     It  is 
this  class  who  make  such  communications  as 
those  of  Mr.  Fletcher  an  excuse  for  not  doing 
what   they   could   well   afford  to  do.      Bather 
should  they  note  what  their  fellows  are  doing 
in   sacrificing   their  time,  their  energy,    their 
money,  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy   and  the 
orphan ;    rather    should    they   not  feel    some 
qualms  of  remorse  when  they  see  the  donations 
that  are  yearly  made  by  persons  unconnected 
with  the  craft,  and  who  cannot  —be  their  future 
need  what  it  may,  receive  the  slightest  aid  in 
return.     There   are  matters  of   detail   in   the 
working  of   the   societies   which   are  open   to 
objection,  no  doubt.    For  ourselves  we  think  the 
voting  system  bad  and  cruel  to  the  candidate  ; 
but  the  majority  of  subscribers  at  present  think 
otherwise,  and  we  must  wait  for  the  light  to 
diffuse  itself.      Meanwhile,  all  honour  to  the 
committees   and   the  officials.     They  do   their 
work   excellently   well.      May   their    example 
stimulate  the  sluggishness  of  those  who  can 
but  do  not  help. 


and  free  from  all  foreign  matter,  have  been 
submitted  to  chemical  analysis,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result : — 

Composition  of  Moss-litter  {air  dried). 


Value  of  Moss 
litter. 


Moss-litter  has  for  several  years 
been  largely  used  for  stable- 
bedding  purposes,  it  being  par- 
ticularly valuable  on  account  of  its  high  absorp- 
tive capacity  for  fluids  and  gases.  A  consider- 
able quantity  of  moss-litter  is  exported  from 
Holland,  and  more  recently  from  Canada,  where 
the  supply  is  said  to  be  well-nigh  unlimited. 
Two  samples  obtained  from  Big  Plain  Bog  and 
Weldon  Bog,  Nova  Scotia,  which  wera  clean 
bright  samples,  consisting  of  fine  straight  fibres, 


Constituents. 

Big  Plain  Bog. ,  Weldon  Bog. 

Moisture 

Organic  Matter 

Ash          

15-70 

82-50 

180 

16-20 
81'75 

2-05 

Nitrogen 

Absortivc  Capacity     

100-00 
0-527 
1395 

100-00 
0  596 
1533 

As  regards  composition  these  samples  are 
very  similar.  Their  absorptive  capacity  is  very 
satisfactory;  their  low  "ash"  shows  absence 
of  earth,  and  their  nitrogen  content  indicates 
that  the  resulting  manure  would  be  materially 
enriched  in  this  valuable  constituent  of  plant- 
food. 

A  further  and  most  important  use  for  moss- 
litter  has  recently  been  fou.  d.  It  has  been 
used  with  good  success  as  a  packing  material 
for  fruits  and  other  perishable  articles  in  transit. 
Its  absorbent  power  keeps  the  fruit  dry,  and 
thus  assists  in  arresting  or  preventing  that 
decomposition  which  always  follows ' '  sweating," 
due  to  imperfect  ventilation  and  other  causes. 
From  a  hygienic,  as  well  as  a  mechanical  stand- 
point, moss-litter  should  commend  itself  as  a 
packing  medium. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 

meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  September  6,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Westminster,  from  1  to  5  P.M.  On 
this  occasion  a  lecture  on  the  Disa  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Birkinshaw,  beginning  at  3  o'clock. 

"  Kew  Bulletin."— The  contents  of  the  August 
number  consist  of  articles  upon  the  Coagulation  of 
Rubber-milk ;  Kendir  Fibre  (Apoeynum  venetum, 
Lin.),  a  fibre-plant  successfully  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Russian  paper-money  ;  Carob-tree  (Cera- 
tonia  siliqua,  L.),  including  a  report  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Carob  as  a  shade-tree,  and  its  seeds  as 
forage  for  horses  when  on  long  journeys  ;  Suinia  in 
Cyprus  (Pistacia  Lentiscus),  used  in  the  adulteration 
of  Sumach  (Rims  coriaria).  Shinia  is  the  Cyprian 
name  of  the  plant.  The  number  contains  descrip- 
tions of  a  number  of  new  Orchids,  and  short  notices 
of  Bamboo  vulgaris,  Artemesia  pallans,  Lemon  grass- 
oil,  hybrid  Coffee,  Florida  Velvet  Beans,  now  iden- 
tified by  Mr.  F.  M.  Bailey,  F.L.S.,  the  Colonial 
Botanist,  Queensland,  as  Mucuna  pruriens  var.  utilis. 
It  is  probably  M.  utilis  of  Wallich,  described  in  the 
Flora  of  British  India,  vol.  i.,  t.  280,  "a  cultivated 
variety,"  with  velvety  not  hairy  pods. 

The     Botanic    Gardens,    Sydney,    New 

SOUTH  Wale8.— The  first  report  of  these  gardens 
and  public  domains  by  the  new  Director,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Maiden,  F.L.S.,  is  now  before  us  in  the  form  of  a 
twenty-one  page  folio.  It  deals  with  the  work  in  the 
gardens  from  June  1,1896,  that  is  from  a  date  one  month 
later  than  the  Director's  appointment  to  the  post  in 
succession  to  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  to  December  31, 
1897.  It  is  incidentally  stated  that,  since  the 
establishment  of  responsible  government  in  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  reports  of  the  gardens 
have  been  made  only  intermittently,  and  since  1878, 
it  is  belie  red  that  not  any  have  been  issued. 
Much  new  work,  including  improvements  of  the  old 
features  of  the  botanic  garden,  appears  to  have  been 
undertaken.  That  part  of  the  garden  devoted  to 
certain  natural  orders  of  Decotyledons  has  been 
largely  remodelled,  and  orders  of  lesser  replaced  by 
others  of  greater  importance.  The  i-pice  set  apart 
for  medicinal  plants  has  been  rearranged,  and  non- 
medicinal  plants  excluded.  This  portion  of  the 
grounds  is  much  appreciated  by  studeuts,  and  the 
Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  the  colony 
has  promised  co  operation.     A  fine  collection  of  Aus- 
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tralian  grasses  has  been  planted  out,  whilst  the  non- 
Australian  ones  have  received  noteworthy  additions. 
Mr.  Hugh  Dixon  has  generously  made  an  offer  of  bis 
collection  of  Australasian  Orchids  to  the  gardens, 
provided  suitable  provision  can  be  made  for  the 
plants  ;  and  Parliament  having  granted  a  sum  of 
money  for  this  purpose,  the  offer  will  be  accepted 
during  the  present  year.  Displays  of  native  llowers 
in.  the  cut  state  are  being  continued  as  heretofore, 
each  bunch  being  furnished  with  its  vernacular  (where 
it  possesses  one)  and  botanical  name,  and  the  natural 
order  to  which  it  belongs.  The  various  Government 
Domains  come  in  for  a  considerable  amount  of  atten- 
tion,' and  consist  of  extensive  areas,  viz.,  Centen- 
nial  Park,  763  acres ;    Garden   Palace-grounds,    19 


flowering  ;  2,  whether  the  plants  die  after  seeding  ; 
3,  whether  the  seed  ripens  and  germinates. 

Mr.  EDOUARD  LUJA  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  the  Congo  Free  State  as  Botanical  and 
Entomological  Collector  in  the  upper  regions  of  that 
country.  He  was  a  member  of  the  gardening  staff  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  He  left  this  country  for 
Africa  in  August. 

A  Standard  Apple-Barrel.— In  view  of  the 
importance  of  having  a  barrel  of  a  definite  and 
uniform  capacity  in  use  in  the  exportation  of  Apples, 
the  dealers  and  shippers  are  once  more  taking  up 
the   question   in   earnest.       The   advantages   of   the 


lowing  Orchids  :— Cattleya  Trianrei  var.  Dutrem- 
blay,  Bert.  ;  Cypripedium  Parksianum,  Horl.  ;  C. 
Annie  Measures,  Hort. ;  Dendrobiurn  chrysotoxum, 
Ldl.  ;  Epidendrum  Brassavolae,  Rchb.  f.  ;  Laslia 
autumnalis  var.  atro'ubens,  Bickh.  ;  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  var.  Capartianum,  0.  Cer- 
vantesii,  La  Llav.  et  Lex.  ;  0.  pulchellum,  Batem.  ; 
Pescatorea  cerina,  Rchb.  f.  ;  Phaius  Humbloti, 
Rchb.  f.  ;  P.  Njrman,  Hort.  ;  P.  N.  var.  aureus 
Hort. 

The  Failure  of  Peaches  to  Set  their 
Fruits. — Dr.  Udo  Dammer  writes  in  a  Chicago 
contemporary  : — "  Last  spring  I  was  rather  surprised 
with  the  behaviour  of  a  young  Amsden  Peach-tree  in 


Fig.  48. — view  of  a  lake  in  earl  wemyss'  garden  at  gosford,  east  lothian.     (see  p.  182.; 


acres  ;  Outer  Government  Domain,  90  acres  ;  Inner 
Government  Domain,  40  acres  ;  State  Nursery,  20 
acres  ;  and  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  the  country 
residence  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  at  Hill 
View,  300  acres.  Mr.  Maiden  has  more  than  enough 
wherewith  to  employ  his  time  and  energy. 

The    Flowering    of    Arundinaria    auri- 

COMA. — It  may  interest  your  readers,  writes  Mr. 
A.  B.  Freeman-Mitfokd,  to  know  that  the  rare 
event  of  a  Bamboo  flowering  in  the  British  Isles  is 
at  present  occurring.  Arundinaria  auricoma  is 
flowering  at  Castlewellan.  iu  Ireland,  and  at  Batsford, 
in  Gloucestershire.  It  is  probably  showing  flower 
gregariously  wherever  it  is  grown,  and  it  will  be 
important  that  those  in  whose  garden  it  gro*-s 
should   note — 1,   any   exceptions   to   this  gregarious 


adoption  of  a  barrel  of  uniform  capacity  are  obvious 
to  customer  and  dealer  alike,  and  it  will  help  to 
impart  confidence  to  consumers,  who  have  often 
been  cheated  in  the  short  measure  barrel.  The 
National  Apple  Shipper  Association  and  the  National 
League  of  Commission  Merchants  in  the  U.S.A.,  have 
already  adopted  the  following  dimensions  : — Head, 
17g  inches  ;  stave,  28J  inches  between  crozins  ; 
bulge  not  less  than  6-t  inches  outside  measurement. 
These  are  the  me  isurements  of  the  Minneapolis  flour- 
barrel.  If  this  barrel  be  adopted  in  the  U.S. A  ,  the 
Canadians  will  be  obliged  to  follow  suit. 

"  DlCTIONNAIRE  ICONOGR  APHIQJE  DES  OR- 
CHIDEES." — The  number  of  this  publication  for 
April  last  has  just  reached  us.  It  eonteius  coloured 
plates     and      letterpress     descriptive     of    the    fol- 


the  grounds  here.  The  tree  flowered  well,  but  it  did 
not  6et  a  single  fruit  On  investigation,  it  was  found 
that  there  is  no  other  Peach-tree  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  all  the  flowers  of  toe  tree  in  question 
proved  on  examination  to  be  what  botanists  term 
proterandrous,  that  is,  the  anthers  ripen  aud  shed 
their  pollen  long  before  the  ttigma  of  the  pistil  is 
ready  for  fertilisation,  and  thus  fruits  are  impossible, 
unless  pollen  from  some  othtr  source  alights  upon 
the  reproductive  organs  at  the  proper  time.  But  all 
the  flowers  of  this  tree  developed  at  about  the  eame 
time,  and  thfre  was  no  pollen  available  when  it  was 
needed." 

THE  TRIUMPH  PEACH.— This  is  an  American 
variety,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  yellow-fleshed,  late 
Peaches,  of  large  size,  and  good  cilour,  and  almosta 
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free-stone.  The  fruit  ripens  at  the  s<me  lime  as 
Alexander,  and  its  flavour  is  said  to  be  fine,  and  the 
stone  small.  The  fruit  does  not  readily  rot,  as  do 
the  early  varieties,  and  it  hangs  on  the  tree  with 
great  tenacity. 

FLOWERS  IN  SEASON.— We  have  recently  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Thomas  Wake,  of  the  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  a  pure  white  form  of  Gladiolus 
gandavensis,  the  spike  of  which  is  of  moderate  pro- 
portions, and  possessing  a  dozen  open  flowers  and 
flower-buds.  A  variety  valuable  for  obtaining  marked 
contrast  with  coloured  varieties,  or  with  dark-leaved 
plants,  as  Lobelia  cardinalis,  some  of  the  Cannas, 
Ricinus  Gibsoni,  &c. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.   H.    Lister,  of 

Rothesay,  blooms  of  a  number  of  named  vatieties 
of  fancy  Pansies.  Some  of  these  are  novelties,  and 
we  judge  them  to  be  of  considerable  merit  ;  but 
the  blooms  were  not  sufficiently  fresh  upon  arrival 
to  describe  any  of  them  perfectly. 

"Journal  of  the  Society   of  Arts.'— 

Articles  of  interest  to  cultivators  of  the  land  are 
found  in  the  last  issue  of  this  publication  in  "  Wine 
Ferment  Experiments  in  France  "  (see  p.  174),  the 
"  Straw  Industry  in  Germany,"  and  the  "  Manufac- 
ture of  Paper  from  Bamboo." 

Crimson  Rambler  Rose  in  America.— It  is 

stated  by  a  correspondent  in  Gardening  (Chicago)  for 
August  18,  that  the  Rose  Crimson  Rambler,  as  seen 
here  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Ellwanser  &  Barky, 
is  a  magnificent  sight  just  now.  For  several  weeks 
it  has  been  in  full  bloom,  and  in  spite  of  hot  and 
extremely  dry  weather,  is  still  in  first-class  con- 
dition. The  plants  were  put  out  a  few  feet  apart 
twelve  months  ago  last  spring,  and  they  have  made 
a  splendid  growth.  A  trellis  had  to  be  erected  to 
support  the  many  strong  canes  which  spring  from 
the  base  of  each  plant,  and  this  summer  the  breaks 
on  these  canes  are  so  numerous  that  the  whole  forms 
a  perfect  hedge.  Mr.  A.  G.  Jacobs,  of  Springfleld, 
Mass.,  has  a  Crimson  Rambler  Rose  upon  which  there 
have  been  at  one  time  5000  buds  and  blossoms. 

ACREAGE  OF  HOPS.— The  following  preliminary 
statement  is  compiled  from  the  returns  collected  on 
June  4,  1898,  showing  the  acreage  under  Hops  in 
each  county  of  England  in  which  Hops  were  grown, 
with  a  comparative  statement  for  the  years  1897, 
1896,  and  1895  :— 


Counties. 

1SDS. 

1S97. 

1896. 

1S95. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Berks        

4 

Gloucester           

40 

40 

49 

SS 

Hants 

2,263 

2,300 

2,494 

2,875 

Hereford 

6,651 

6,542 

6.S95 

7,553 

Kent          

30,1)41 

31,061 

33,300 

35,018 

Monmouth           

2 

■2 

Salop          

126 

129 

140 

150 

Suffolk 

3 

2 

4 

10 

Surrey       

1,313 

1,416 

1.C23 

1,783 

Sussex       

4,829 

5,174 

5,903 

7,489 

Worcester 

3,567 

3,591 

3,800 

4,024 

Total 

49,735 

50,863 

54,217 

5S.940 

Board  of  Agriculture, 
August  27,  1898. 


4,    Whitehall  Place,    S.W., 


Golden-Wedding  Festivities  were  celebrated 

at  Stoneleigh  Abbey  on  the  22nd  ult,  there  being 
much  rejoicing  manifested  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  marriage  of  Lord  and  Lady  Leiqh.  In  the  after- 
noon was  held  a  large  garden-party,  to  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  many  relatives  of  Lord  and  Lady  Leigh,  at 
the  time  visitors  to  the  Abbey,  invitations  were 
extended  to  the  tenantry  and  cottagers.  Mr. 
Martin,  his  lordship's  gardener,  made  the  Abbey  as 
gay  as  possible  by  freely  decorating  the  rooms  with 
plants  and  flowers,  and  at  the  garden-party  the  tables 
were  tastefully  decorated.  Among  the  many  pre- 
sents submitted  to  Lord  and  Lady  Leigh's  accepta- 
tion, were  several  from  the  tenantry,  and  one  from 
the  household  servants. 


Chrysanthemum  Flowers  when  Cut  »re 
kept  fresh  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  by  the 
Japanese  by  charring  the  end  of  the  stem  with  a 
splint  of  lighted  wood,  and  then  often  changing  the 
water. 

Convention  of  American  Florists.— The 

fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  opened  at  Omaha  on  Tuesday 
mornirjg,  August  16,  1898,  with  an  attendance  larger 
than  was  anticipated.  The  delegations  from  western 
sections  were  more  numerous  than  early  corres- 
pondence had  led  the  committees  to  expect.  The 
east  did  not  turn  out  aB  in  former  years,  but  was, 
nevertheless,  well  represented.  There  were  many 
ladies  present.  Mr.  Frank  E.  Moore,  Mayor  of 
Omaha,  welcomed  the  convention  in  a  ringing 
address.  The  Fre-ddent  elect  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists,  Mr.  Willis  N.  Rudd,  is  young, 
energetic,  and  a  native  of  Chicago.  As  president  if 
the  American  Carnation  Society  he  gained  an 
enviable  reputation  for  his  prudent  and  conscientious 
policy. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED.  —  The  Botanical  Maga- 
zine of  Japan :  notes  on  Liukin  and  Formosan  Plants, 
in  the  English  language;  contributions,  to  the  Study 
of  the  Flora  of  Japan,  by  T.  Marino,  in  the  Japanese 
and  German  languages,  and  lastly,  contributions  on  a 
variety  of  matters  in  Japanese. — Description  of  Four 
New  Species  of  New  South  Wales  Plants,  by  J.  H. 
Maiden,  F.L.S.  and  E.  Betcbe. — Notes Jrom  the  B-.tanic 
Garden,  Sydney,  by  thesame.— Notes  of  a  Trip  to  Mount 
Seavicw,  Upper  Hastings  River,  by  J.  H.Maiden. — 
Observations  on  the  Eucalypts  of  N.S.W.,  Part  III  , 
by  Henry  Deane,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  and  J.  H.  Maiden. 
—  On  a  New  Species  of  Eucalyptus  from  the 
Sydney  District  of  New  South  Wales,  by  H.  Deane 
and  J.  H.  Maiden.— Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Fruit  Experimental  Station  of  Ontario.  Published  by 
the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto. 


A ■ LAKE    AT    GOSFORD. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  indulge', 
as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  in  the  laudable 
practice  of  visiting  some  domain  in  these  islands  or 
on  the  continent  which  is  famed  for  its  fine  timber, 
or  the  excellence  of  the  forest  management.  This 
year  Gosford,  the  seat  of  Lord  Wemyss,  near  Long- 
niddry,  was  chosen,  and  a  very  pleasant  and  doubtless 
instructive  day  was  passed  in  its  woods,  pleisure- 
grounds,  gardens,  and  house.  Gosford  has  the  ines- 
timable advantage  as  regards  its  mansion,  woods, 
and  gardens,  of  having  been  the  property  of  nine 
Lord  Wemyss'  in  direct  succession.  This  means 
much  if  the  owners  are  wealthy,  and  inclined  to  use 
their  wealth  in  beautifying  the  ancestral  home  and 
surroundings,  and  cultivating  in  a  suitable  way  the 
ancestral  acres,  and  incidentally  in  finding  employ- 
ment for  their  poor  neighbours  the  tillers  of  th- 
soil,  &c.  Such  would  appear  to  have  been  the  case 
at  Gosford,  upon  which  considerable  suns  must  have 
been  expended  by  the  various  possessors.  The  effect 
on  the  landscape  has  been  exceedingly  pleasing  on 
the  whole,  Nature  having  a  happy  way  of  hiding 
blemishes  in  design,  toning  down  here,  and 
heightening  there  ;  shutting  out  views  that 
are  undesirable,  as  well  as  those  which  the 
owner  might  wish  to  maintain,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  a  century  or  two  a  place  grows  into  a 
kind  of  beauty  undreamt  of  by  its  early  designers. 
Gosford  is  beautified  by  several  lakes,  or  ornamental 
sheets  of  water,  aud  the  one  we  give  this  week  (fig.  48, 
p.  1S1)  is  of  a  character  that  will  appeal  to  such 
of  our  readers  as  find  a  delight  in  symmetrical  growth 
in  tree  and  shrub,  iu  smooth,  level,  well-kept  paths 
and  turf,  and  the  quiet  beauty  of  still  water  in 
which  the  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  margin  picture 
themselves  on  a  windless  day  as  in  a  mirror. 

Another  lake  has  less  of  the  finished  tameness  of 
this  one,  seeing  that  it  has  gnarled  old  pollards  of 
Oak  and  Elm  at  one  end,  and  big  Birches  at  the 
other,  the  necessary  counecting  link  between  the 
groups  consisting  of  trees  of  lesser  height.     A  third 


lake  possesses  more  variety  in  its  planting  and 
surroundings,  although  the  materials  on  which 
pictorial  effects  depend  are  severely  simple,  viz., 
Scots  Fir,  Weeping  Willows,  Italian  Cypress,  and 
Lombardy  Poplar,  the  rest  consisting  of  low 
masses  of  shrubs  and  brushwood.  The  effect  as 
a  whole  is  extremely  satisfying.  We  do  not  know 
anything  in  a  gardenecape  which  is  so  readily  spoiled 
by  improper  planting  as  a  piece  of  still  water,  and  the 
smaller  the  area  the  readier.  For  instance,  the  beauty 
of  water  of  this  kind,  lies  in  its  glistening  sunlit 
rippling  surface,  and  let  it  be  closed  on  its  S.,  S  E., 
and  S.W  sides  by  close  planting,  and  these  effects 
disappear  more  or  less  according  as  the  planting  is 
near  or  further  removed.  Then,  instead  of  light, 
there  are  long  black  shadows  shot  across  the  surface 
excepting  at  about  noon. 

Again,  not  much  of  the  water  should  be  hidden  from 
the  view  of  the  pedestrian,  as  is  sometimes  done  by 
planting  wide  masses  of  tall  shrubs.  Here  and  there 
small  clumps  of  such  are  admissible  for  variety  sake,  as 
are  Conifers  and  deciduous  trees  of  similar  growth, 
which  have  a  good  effect  by  the  contrast  they  afford 
to  the  horizontal  water-line ;  and  some  of  these, 
singly  or  in  small  groups,  ought  to  approach  the 
water-side  closely  where  their  shadows  will  fall  only 
in  early  morning  or  evening.  If  a  lake  have  pro- 
montories or  abrupt  points,  these  may  be  raised  in 
some  cases,  and  planted  close  up  to  the  water 
with  striking-looking  trees,  Bamboos,  dark  Firs,  as 
Pinus  Strobus,  the  Weymouth  Pine,  &c,  being  good 
ones  to  use.  Planting  of  this  kind  affords  surprises, 
as  the  stranger  is  unexpectedly  brought  into  what 
may  be  made  a  totally  different  sort  of  landscape. 

Mr.  Fish,  who  kindly  Bent  the  photograph  from 
which  the  figure  was  prepared,  sent  others,  but  these 
were  less  suited  to  our  purpose  ;  and  we  are  indebted 
to  him  for  a  lengthy  account  of  Gosford,  for  which, 
however,  a',  the  present  time  we  have  no  space. 


FLOWER-GARDENING  AT    THE 
"  ZOO." 

In  our  issue  for  kst  week,  we  gave  in  the  words  of 
a  correspondent  hailing  from  Northern  Britain,  his 
enthusiastic  impressions  of  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  the  new  flower-gardening,  but  which  is  really  not 
so  very  new  either,  as  witness  the  methods  pursued 
at  Battersea  Park,  where  the  first  example  was  set  by 
the  late  Mr.  Gibson,  and  perfected,  as  far  as  materials 
then  allowed,  by  bis  successor,  the  late  Mr.  Rogers. 
From  this  point  in  South-west  London  the 
fashion  spread  to  other  public  parks,  and  to  private 
gardens,  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  latter  being 
Blickling  Park,  near  Aylsham,  in  Norfolk. 

The  method  of  mixing  plants  of  differing  heights, 
habit  of  growth,  colour  of  leaf  and  flower,  in  more  or 
less  profusion,  over  beds  filled  with  dwarfer  plants, 
was  not  long  in  finding  admirers  among  those  owners 
of  gardens  who  had  grown  dissatisfied  with  bedding- 
out  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  and  gardeners,  too,  were 
not  long  in  perceiving  its  advantages  in  the  lessening 
of  the  labour  involved  in  propagating  and  storing 
the  innumerable  hosts  of  plants  that  the  old 
method  demanded,  and  they  also  appreciated  the 
beauties  of  the  new  method.  The  head  gardener  of 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  Mr.  Young, 
is  a  Scot  whose  younger  days  were  spent  in  some 
excellent  schools  of  gardening  in  his  native  country, 
and  who  entered  on  his  duties  about  eighteen  years 
ago,  just,  therefore,  at  the  period  when  people  gene- 
rally were  looking  about  for  a  change  in  flower  garden- 
ing. 'We  found  him  at  home  busily  engaged  with 
preparations  for  the  recent  Zoological  Conference, 
but  not  so  much  so,  but  that  he  could  spend  an  hour 
in  looking  round  the  best  parts  of  the  gardens.  The 
first  parterre  visited  adjoins  the  main  eutraucc  where 
piuk  and  purple-flowered  East  Lothian  Stocks  were 
arranged  in  lines  on  opposite  borders,  anions;  them 
being  numerous  plants  disposed  in  rows  of  his  parti- 
cularly dwarf  strain  of  Celosia  pyramidalis,  beautiful 
in  their  colours  of  crimson,  golden  yellow,  4Hnd  orange. 
These  Celosias  impart  effects  different  from  any 
other  plant  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

In  another  border  in  this  part,  to  the  right  hand, 
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we  noted  as  a  ground-work  plant,  and  a  very  charm- 
ing one  too,  Pilea  muscosa,  the  old  Artillery  plant  of 
our  stoves  ;  also  Asparagus  plumosus.  The  former 
has  a  cool,  restful  effect,  clothes  the  ground  without 
any  lavour  on  the  part  of  the  gardener  in  pegging 


muBaica,  valued  for  its  handsome  leaf-colouring.  As 
back-ground  plants,  we  remarked  huge  plants  of 
Phormium  tenax  and  Dracrena  australis,  which, 
we  believe,  are  not  housed  in  the  winter.  Fuchsias 
are  freely  used  in  other  beds,  sometimes   mixed  with 


Fig.  49.— a  view  in  the  grounds,  bicton.     (see  p.  177. 


Fig.  50. — pond  below  the  flower  garden,  bicton.     (see  r.  177.) 


down,  and  forms  a  capital  setting  for  bright  flowers  ; 
the  latter  grows  about  1|  foot  high,  and  is  of  a 
darker  shade  of  green.  Growing  among  these,  and 
creeping  close  to  the  earth,  was  our  old  conser- 
vatory friend  the  Abutilon  megapotamicum  igneum, 
then    more    Celosias,     interspersed    with    Acalypha 


Phlox  Druuiinondi,  and  edged  neatly  with  F.  Golden 
Treasure  ;  the  taller  being  Bountiful,  a  free-flowering, 
dark- flowered  variety. 

In  an  oblong  parterre  of  turf  the  beds  were  diamonds 
and  triangles,  and  here  Celosius  were  extensively 
employed,     some   of    the    beds    being    edged    with 


15-inch  bands  of  the  yellow-foliaged  Moneywort,  and 
others  with  the  abundant-flowering  Kbniga  maritima. 
Pelargoniums  Henri  Jacoby,  and  Omphale,  a  pink 
nosegay,  mixed  with  Celosias,  are  used  here  ;  and 
aa  an  edging,  P.  Princess  Alexandra,  which  has  a 
purer  variegated  leaf  than  Flower  of  the  Day, 
although  it  is  in  the  same  way.  Begonia  rosea 
shows  capitally  when  Celosias  are  used  among  the 
plants,  and  a  bed  of  this  kind  edged  with  some 
scarlet  Pelargoniums  was  telling.  An  excellent 
dark  blue  Lobelia  magnifica  waB  largely  used  as 
an  edging  to  beds  of  mixed  Pelargoniums.  Four 
of  the  beds  in  this  parterre  were  planted  with 
Firefly  Lobelia,  Abutilon  Souvenir  de  Bonn,  and  A. 
Thompsoni  variegata,  the  former  having  the  clearer 
variegation.  Underneath  a  whitish  flowered  Begonia 
was  planted. 

A  nice  effect  was  made  near  the  Monkey-house  with 
Canna  Alphonse  Bouvier  on  a  ground-work  of  Mrs. 
Pollock,  the  bed  having  a  blue  Lobelia  edging.  A 
bed  of  Coreopsis  tinctoria  mixed  with  white-flowered 
Marguerites  was  an  agreeable  change,  aa  was  a  border 
of  Ricinus  Gibsoni  mixed  with  Nicotiana  ailiuis,  the 
white  flowers  of  the  latter  making  an  effective 
contrast  with  the  coppery  leaves  of  the  latter — and 
then  the  fragrance  of  an  evening  ! 

The  parterre  near  the  bear's  dens  was  gay  with  r  e w 
Cannas  planted  among  Iresine  Brilliant ;  and  a!ong 
the  border  was  a  long  line  of  Marigold,  Purple  and 
Gold — a  pretty  floriferoue  dwarf-growing  variety. 
In  a  bed  near  the  lion's  house  standards  of  Hydrangea 
paniculata  4  feet  high  are  employed,  with  some  zonal 
Pelargoniums  underneath  them,  Viola  Bluebell  and 
Centaurea  forming  the  edging. 

The  flower  garden  proper  contains  a  good  many 
beds,  in  which  the  same  method  of  planting  is 
followed  as  that  previously  alluded  to.  We  give  a 
few  examples.  Begonia  Corbeille  de  Feu  mixed  with 
Chlorophytum  aureum  variegatum,  with  a  Lobelia 
edging.  Another  had  Violet  Hill  nosegay  Pelargonium, 
Cannas,  and  Dracaena  australis,  with  an  Araucaria 
excelsa  in  the  centre.  One  was  filled  with  Madame 
Cornellissen  Fuchsia,  with  mixed  Salpiglossis,  and 
Viola  The  Mearna.  This  kind  of  bed  was  repeated 
with  slight  alterations  in  the  constituents.  Erigeron, 
with  pale  blue  blossoms,  Hydrangea  paniculata, 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  and  golden-leaved  Privet,  were 
employed  together.  The  moat  pleasing  Fuchsia-bed, 
to  our  idea  was,  perhaps,  the  one  filled  with  Abd  el 
Kader  Fuchsia  and  Viola  W.  Mee. 

Our  readers  will  readily  believe  that  Mr.  Young's 
endeavours  to  impart  novelty  to  the  furnishing  of  the 
beds  and  borders  at  these  gardens  have  been  emi- 
nently successful  from  whatever  standpoint  we  regard 
them,  and  his  handiwork  is  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  alike  the  amateur  and  professional  gardener. 


MOVEMENTS  OF  PLANT-FOOD 
BEFORE  THE  FALL  OF  THE  LEAF. 
One  of  the  more  recent  contributions  to  thiB  sub- 
ject appeared  in  the  March  number  of  the  ZeiCschrift 
fur  Forst  und  Jagdivesen,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Romann.  The  author  comment8  on  the  fact  that 
previous  investigations  have  been  usually  undertaken 
with  Beech  leaves,  which,  owing  to  their  liability  to 
variation  in  structure  and  composition  with  the 
amount  of  light  they  receive,  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose ;  neverthe- 
less, in  order  to  obtain  results  which  admitted  of 
comparison  with  those  of  other  investigators,  the 
leaves  of  that  species  were  chosen  in  the  present  in- 
stance, together  with  those  of  Oak,  Hornbeam,  and 
Hazel.  A  given  quantity  of  leaves  of  these  species, 
gathered  from  carefully  selected  brancheB,  was 
obtained  monthly  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the 
end  of  August,  and  at  the  middle  and  end  of  Sep- 
tember. These  were  weighed,  counted,  and  their 
superficial  area  and  average  size  and  weight 
ascertained,  and  their  composition  carefully  ascer- 
tained by  analysis,  bo  far  as  the  ash  was  concerned, 
and  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter.  An 
analysis  was  also  made  of  the  ash  of  100,000  square 
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centimetres  of  lear-are(\  From  this  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  about  the  beginning  of  June  the  soluble 
mineral  substances  reached  an  average  proportion, 
which  remained  unaltered  until  the  autumn.  This 
held  good  for  potash  and  nitrogenous  matter,  almost 
without  exception.  Phosphoric  acid  appeared  to 
show  a  slight  increase  towards  the  autumn,  perhaps 
a  result  of  the  separation  of  insoluble  compounds.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  substances  which  are  partly 
separated  in  an  insoluble  form,  such  as  lime,  either 
increase  until  the  period  of  assimilation  is  finished,  or 
they  attain  a  maximum  proportion  and  then  remain 
stationary,  as  in  the  case  of  silicic  acid.  In  any  case, 
no  return  movement  of  material  could  be  noticed  up 
to  the  end  of  September,  and  for  so  long  a  time  as 
assimilation  went  on,  the  occasion  for  such  a  movement 
would  not  arise.  This  could  only  be  expected  to  take 
place  upon  the  death  of  the  leaf ;  and  the  climatic 
conditions  of  last  autumn  were  particularly  favourable 
for  observing  this  point,  partly  green  leaves  being 
plentiful  in  the  middle  of  November,  after  a  period  of 
dry  weather.  About  this  time,  green  and  autumn- 
tinted  leaves  were  gathered  from  the  same  branches, 
the  tinted  leaves  being  still  turgescent,  and  showing 
traces  of  chlorophyll.  There  wa=,  therefore,  little 
probability  that  dew  or  rain  had  washed  any  sub- 
stance out  of  the  leaves,  and  only  those  of  the  Hazel 
showed  any  signs  of  injury  from  frost. 

Testing  with  iodine  proved  that  all  the  green  leaves 
were  rich  in  starch,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  Hornbeam,  which  were  taken  from  shaded  under- 
wood. The  yellow  leaves,  on  the  other  hand,  showed 
little  trace  of  starch  when  tested.  Analyses  of  the 
leaves  were  made  as  before,  w.th  the  following 
reeults  : — 

Beech. — The  tinted  leaves  showed  a  decrease  in 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogenous  substances,  and  a 
strong  increase  in  silicic  acid  and  potash,  and  moderate 
increase  in  lime. 

Oak. — Phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogenous  matter 
considerably  decreased  in  the  tinted  leaves,  potash 
remained  about  the  same,  and  limeand  silicic  acid  were 
nearly  the  double  of  quantities  found  in  thegreen  leaves. 

Hornbeam  — A  decrease  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  nitrogenous  substances,  and  a  moderate  increase 
in  silicic  acid. 

Basel. — Nitrogenous  matter  showed  a  strong 
decrease,  and  potash  was  slightly  reduced  in  quan- 
tity, while  phosphoric  acid  remained  about  the  same. 
Lime  and  silicic  acid  had  greatly  increased.  The 
author  discusses  the  possibility  of  other  causes 
having  brought  about  the  observed  results,  the  most 
probable  of  which  would  be  the  washing  out  by  rain 
of  the  substanceB  in  question,  especially  the  alkalies. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  material  was  col- 
lected, however,  rendered  such  a  contingency  ex- 
tremely unlikely  in  the  present  investigation.  The 
difference  in  the  proportion  of  mineral  matters  in  the 
leaves  must  be  attributed  to  physiological  influences, 
and  is  connected  with  the  death  of  the  leaves. 

Dealing  with  each  of  the  most  important  consti- 
tuents of  plant-food  individually,  the  percentage  of 
the;e  substances  in  the  dead  leaves,  compared  with 
those  contained  in  the  green  ones,  which  are  given  as 
100,  are  :— 


Leaves. 

Nitro- 
genous 
matter. 

Phos- 
phoric 
acid. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

Si'icic 
acid. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 

cent. 

Per 
cen'. 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

cent. 

Beech 

35 

25-6 

109 

135 

123 

Oak      

25-0 

31-9 

209 

91 

213 

Hornbeam 

25-6 

33  9 

— 

69 

134 

Hazel 

26-8 

0 

135 

89 

173 

Summing  up  the  results  of  the  whole  investigation, 
the  following  conclusions  are  arrived  at — 

1.  During  the  period  of  growth  in  the  Beech  (and 
probably  in  other  trees),  the  proportions  of  mineral 
substances  in  the  stem  and  leaves  become  equal  early 
in  the  season,  and  remain  unaltered  until  the  growing 
season  is  finished  so  far  as  the  soluble  substances  are 
concerned  ;  and  substances  which  are  partly  separated 
in  an  insoluble  form  gradually  increase  in  the  leaves. 


2.  With  the  death  of  the  leaves,  probably  upon  the 
cessation  of  chlorophyll  functions,  until  the  drying- 
up  or  death  of  the  leaves,  considerable  movements  of 
mineral  substances  take  place  as  follows  : — 

a.  Nitrogenous  substances  and  phosphoric  acid 
return  into  the  shoots  of  the  tree,  this  movement 
probably  being  in  connection  with  the  separation  of 
insoluble  albuminoids. 

b.  Lime  and  silicic  acid  move  into  the  leaves,  that 
of  the  former  probably  being  connected  with  increased 
oxidation  in  the  le-f  organs. 

c.  Potash  may  either  remain  station  iry  or  return 
into  the  stem,  or  move  out  into  the  leaves,  according 
to  circumstances.  A.  0.  Forbes. 


A  FINE  PLANT  OF  DENDROBIUM 

DENSIFLORUM. 
We  have  on  many  previous  occasions  presented 
our  readers  with  illustrations  of  finely-cultivated 
specimen  plants,  and  among  them  many  species  of 
the  popular  Dendrobium.  In  fig.  51  is  represented  a 
plant  of  D.  densiflorum,  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
C.  L.  Wood,  Esq.,  Freeland  House,  Perthshire  (gr., 
Mr.  Sharp).  The  specimen  has:,  says  our  correspon- 
dent, 265  pseudo-bulbs,  and  the  width  of  the  plant  is 
5  feet.  The  species,  being  common,  most  of  our 
readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with  its  pendulous 
amber-coloured  flowers,  with  orange-coloured  lip, 
beautifully  friDged.  It  is  an  erect-growing  evergreen 
species  that  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  at  the 
present  date  plants  should  be  making  active  growth. 


Home  Correspondence. 


DAHLIAS. — Objections  have  been  raised  of  late  to 
new  Dahlias,  owing  to  the  foliage  obscuring  the 
flowers.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  varieties  are  altogether 
at  fault  in  this  respect,  but  am  inclined  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  result  of  heavy  watering  at  the  wrong 
period.  The  Dahlia,  in  its  native  country  of 
Mexico,  makes  its  growth  during  the  period  of 
heavy  torrential  rains,  flowering  when  they  are 
practically  over.  With  this  fact  in  my  mind, 
I  water  my  Dahlias  heavily  (occasionally  with 
manure  -  water),  literally  soddening  the  ground 
till  the  first  flower  appears,  with  the  result 
of  producing  thick  succulent  stems  in  robust  health, 
bearing  fine  large  leaves  of  the  dark  green  hue  so 
much  prized.  I  then  withhold  watering  altogether, 
unless  the  plants  flag  considerably,  when  I  give  one 
or  two  good  waterings  to  tide  them  over  a  very  dry 
time,  the  heavy  dews  which  fall  in  August 
and  September,  refreshing  them  under  ordinary 
conditions.  The  results  of  this  treatment  are 
flowers  well  set  up  among  the  foliage,  a 
greater  number  of  flowers  on  each  plant, 
the  colours  intensified,  and  flowers  perfectly 
regular,  the  subsidiary  growths  being  to  a  certain 
extent  Bmaller,  but  still  healthy,  bearing  flowers 
equally  as  fine  as  the  first  flowers  produced.  The 
tubers,  when  lifted,  do  not  show  any  shrivelling 
from  this  treatment,  are  not  quite  si  large  as 
those  watered  thi  oughout  the  season,  but  they  have 
much  tougher  skins  which  do  not  bruise  readily,  and 
if  stored  on  a  dry  cellar  floor,  come  up  in  the  spring 
as  plump  as  when  they  were  put  away  ;  no  sweating  of 
the  tubers  occurred  daring  storage,  and  there  was  a 
consequent  absence  of  fungus  and  rot.  I  gather  from 
this  that  the  plants  draw  from  the  tubers  all  superfluous 
moisture,  and  that  a  long  and  thorough  process  of 
ripening  of  the  tubers  takes  place  prior  to  lifting.  In 
support  of  this  process,  I  have  noticed  that  Dahlias 
this  season  have  exposed  their  flowers  better  than  in 
previous  years,  owing  to  a  practically  rainless  August 
in  this  county  (Middlesex).  Qeo.  B.  Mallet t. 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER  ABROAD  AT  ABERDEEN. 
— At  the  flower  show  held  in  the  Duthie  Park  re- 
cently by  the  Aberdeen  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
a  visitor  observed  that  "the  idiotic  wording  of  the 
prize  schedule  passes  the  comprehension  of  any  sane 
man,  and  it  would  tax  the  ingenuity  of  an  Aberdeen 
professor  of  metaphysics  to  make  sense  out  of  it." 
The  following  couple  of  examples,  quoted  from  the 
schedule  of  prizes  for  the  present  season,  are  enough 
to  enable  readers  to  judge  of  the  justness  of  the  irate 
visitor's  comment.  In  the  cut  flowers  section  of  the 
schedule,  clasB  Ii7  is  defined  as  follows  :—  "  One  col- 


lection of  twenty  varieties  cut  flowers,  and  fine  foliage 
bedding  plants,  inc'uding  annuals  best  adapted  for 
flower  garden  decoration,  each  sort  to  be  in  bunches 
and  in  pots,  on  a  space  not  exceeding  2  feet 
by  3  feet."  The  second  example  of  Aberdonian 
perspicuity  is  quoted  from  the  fruit  section, 
where  class  56  is  defined  as  being,  "  One  collection  of 
fruit,  niue  dishes,  distinct  varieties,  but  not  mora 
than  two  dishes  of  any  species  or  kind  of  fruit.  Pine- 
apple excluded."  The  result  of  the  latter  obfuscated 
definition  was  the  disqualification  by  the  judges  of 
what  was  decidedly  the  best  collection  of  fruit, 
because  the  exhibitor  had  set  up  two  dishes  of  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  Peaches,  and  one  dish  of  Nectarines. 
In  the  drafting  of  the  schedule  the  "  Royal "  of  Aber- 
deen had  got  muddled  over  "species"  and  "kind," 
and  a  course  of  study  of  the  Rules  for  Judging,  &c. , 
published  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Lon- 
don (post-free  for  Is.  Id.),  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
Society,  and  to  the  competitors  at  its  shows.  M. 

IDIOSYNCRASIES  OF  JUDGING.— Were  it  pos- 
sible for  any  industrious  person  to  collect  all  the  odd 
things  one  hears  and  sees  from  time  to  time  done  by 
judges  at  flower-shows,  a  very  interesting  and  curious 
volume  would  result.  Your  correspondent,  "  Vitis," 
told  last  week  of  two  very  funny  thin»s,  so  singularly 
contradictory,  for  in  the  one  case  the  exhibitor  who 
did  show  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
schedule  was  disqualified,  whilst  elsewhere  the  man 
who  did  not  do  so  obtained  a  prize.  When  I  reflect 
on  the  time, 'as  well  as  labour,  expended  in  preparing 
the  Code  of  judging-rules  for  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  it  is  lamentable  to  find,  after  all,  how  little 
the  valuable  work  of  that  committee  seems  to  be 
understood  or  appreciated.  Very  recently,  at  ao 
important  southern  show,  an  exhibitor  who  put  into 
a  collection  a  few  foliage  plants,  was  disqualified 
because  the  judges  said  the  exhibit  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  schedule.  The 
class  included  fruits,  cut  flowers,  (note  the  comma) 
and  foliage,  but  did  not  say  cut  foliage.  On  what 
grounds,  therefore,  was  the  exhibit  disqualified  ?  But 
a  singularly  odd  judgment  occurred  at  the  same  show 
in  the  class  for  "  any  other  white  Grape,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria excluded."  One  competitor  showed  bunches 
labelled  Canon  Hall  Muscat  ;  these  the  judges 
(ducal  ones  too)  declared  to  be  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ! 
and  then  proceeded,  in  complete  defiance  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  class,  to  give  them  the  2nd  prize. 
Could  anything  be  more  absurd  1  Really,  the 
Grapes  were  disqualified,  the  3rd  prize  competitor 
was  defrauded  out  of  the  2nd  prize,  and  the  man  who 
should  have  been  3rd  was  robbed  of  his  prize  abso- 
lutely. D. 

BRITISH  BLACKBERRIES. — I  referred  recently  to 
the  garden  culture  of  Kubus  laciniatus,  the  Cut- 
leaved  Bramble.  A  few  days  since  I  saw  the  finest 
fruit:ng- breadths  of  the  common  Bramble  I  have  met 
with  anywhere  in  enclosed  grounds,  and  almost  in 
London.  This  was  at  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest 
Hill,  the  residence  of  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  so  famous  for 
the  excellent  Grapes  which  come  from  the  vineries. 
The  grounds  cover  the  apex  of  a  very  lofty  mound  of 
almost  solid  clay.  So  lofty  is  the  mound,  that  some 
of  the  finest  views  conceivable  can  be  obtained  from 
it ;  indeed,  on  a  clear  day,  all  the  world  seems  to  be 
at  one's  feet.  On  the  Londun  or  north  westerly  side 
of  this  huge  mound  is  some  semi-wild  ground, 
probably  the  last  vestiges  of  the  forest  from  which 
the  locality  takes  its  name.  This  area  of  several 
acres  in  extent  is  literally  covered  with  Brambles, 
growing  luxuriantly,  and  fruiting  abundantly. 
Although  so  lofty,  so  exposed  to  winds,  yet  the 
Brambles  were  not  only  fruiting  heavily,  but  early, 
for  thera  were  bunches  of  fruits  ripe,  and  fit  for 
eating.  Now  it  is  notorious  that  in  towns,  and  in 
London  in  particular,  good  Blackberries  find  a  pro- 
fitable sale — indeed,  are  in  great  demand.  Seeing, 
therefore,  how  well  the  Bramble  thrives  on  this 
heavy  clay  soil,  and  iu  bo  elevated  a  position,  the 
question  arises — could  not  similar  areas  of  stiff  cUy, 
now  practical'y  valueless,  be  sown  or  planted  with 
Brambles,  and  thus  made  productive  ?  Would  not 
many  of  tbe  Essex  fields,  reputably  given  over  to 
weeds,  well  repay  for  utilisation  in  this  manner? 
The  ground  should  be  planted  in  long  ridges  of  10  feet 
wide,  with  narrow  paths  running  between,  and  the 
plants  kept  trimmed,  to  enable  free  access  to  be 
obtained,  and  the  fruits  carefully  gathered.  A.  D. 

THE  HARDINESS  OF  HYBRID  TEA  ROSES.— The 

fact  that  Teas  make  late  growth  and  llower  late  in 
the  year  is  taken  as  proof  by  some  that  these  Roses 
are  by  nature  too   tender  for  the  generality  of  gar- 
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gardens.  But  is  that  so — is  it  not  more  a  question  of 
proper  ripening  of  the  growth?  Some  years  ago 
numerous  Oak-trees  which  had  weathered  many  a 
z=ro  winter,  were  killed  by  a  late  summer  frost  of  10° 
severity.  That  did  not  prove  that  the  Oak  is  a 
tender  plant ;  it  merely  showed  that  its  young  leaves 
and  shoots  are  not  proof  against  so  much  cold  as  then 
prevailed.  Admitting  that  late  blooming  favours  ten- 
derness in  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  and  that  the  Teas  and  Hy- 
brid Teas  are  still  our  best  Roses,  if  not  our  most  trusty 
"  perpetuals,"  we  have  only  our  capricious  climate  to 
thank foroccasional losses.  Oneof theablestauthorities 
on  this  subject  writes  in  a  contemporary,  and  the  writer 
and  the  place  from  which  the  letter  was  written  give 
special  value  to  the  statement.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Simpson,  the  manager  to  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  of 
Broughty  Ferry,  N.B,  says:  — "We  find  that  Teas 
and  hybrid  Teas  are  invariably  the  earliest  to  flower, 
and  also  the  latest.  IFe  find  also  thai  they  are  quite 
as  hardy  as  the  hybrid  Perpetuals  (the  italics  are 
mine),  and  much  freer  in  blooming,  and  are  the 
favourite  class  in  this  district.  Some  seasons  we  have 
had  12°  of  frost  during  the  third  week  in  May,  and 
in  some  winters   the  temperature    has  gone  as  low 


th?se  statistics  of  dates  of  fii-st  blooms  :  they  are 
hirdly  reliable  as  safe  statistics  to  guide  the  exhibitor. 
Kor  instancy  the  first  bloims  of  1S9S  are  little  or  at 
nil  behind  those  of  1S97,  aud  yet  the  average  of 
Roses  for  showing  this  season  lagged  about  a  fortnight 
behind  those  of  1897.  D.  T.  F. 

THE  TRADE  IN  GRAPES,  AND  OTHER  MATTERS 
— I  want  to  suggest  to  the  growers  of  Grapes  in  this 
country  that  it  would  be  well  wnrth  their  while  to  adopt 
the  plan  which  has  been  found  to  work  so  well  with 
Strawberries,  viz.,  packing  up  a  certain  quantity  in  a 
punnet,  and  then  packing  these  punnets  into  a  case. 
The  punnets,  or  baskets,  whichever  may  be  most 
convenient,  would  arrive  at  the  shops  ready  for  sale, 
without  any  handling,  or  nc  cessity  for  disturbing  the 
fruit.  A  basket  that  can  be  sold  at  Is.,  Is.  6^.,  or  2s. 
U  what  is  required.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are 
about  65,000  people  who  visit  the  metropolis  daily 
who  are  in  a  position  to  buy  this  quantity  of  fruit, 
and  if  they  can  walk  into  a  shop  and  see  a  basket 
that  is  quite  ready  for  their  hand,  they  put  down 
their  money  and  take  it  away.  As  Grapes  are  now 
sent  to  the  market  in  baskets  weighing  from  8   to 


Fig.  51. — a  fixe  plant  of  dexdrobium  dexsiflorum,  havixg  26o  pseudo-bulbs. 

(see  p.   184.) 


as  0  Fahrenheit ;  and  though  entirely  unprotected, 
still  these  Roses  live,  and  subsequently  grow  and 
flower  abundantly.  This  year  they  are  exceptionally 
strong,  many  of  our  dwarf  Teas  having,  on  June  28, 
shoots  over  2  feet  long,  and  all  with  strong  flower- 
buds,  which  checked  the  short  growths  weeks  ngo. 
We  rather  like  a  cool  season  here,  as  it  suits  hybrid 
perpetuals  so  much  better  than  a  hot  one."  Having 
seen  the  Broughty  Ferry  Roses  in  1896,  and  again  in 
1897,  I  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
From  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August 
was  the  time  of  their  greatest  beauty.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  firBt  blooms  cut  in  the  Dalhousie  nursery, 
Broughty  Ferry  :  —  1893  :  Cut-back,  May  30, 
Rubens  variety  ;  Maidens,  June  7,  Distinction. 
1-94  :  C.-b.,  June  6,  Rubens  ;  M.,  June  15,  Marie 
Van  Houtte.  1895:  C.-b.,  June  10,  Rubens;  M., 
June  4,  Grace  Darling.  1896  :  C.-b.,  May  26, 
Grace  Darling ;  M.,  June  1,  Gloire  de  Dijon. 
1897:  C.-b.,  June  9,  Bardon  Job;  M.,  June  25, 
Grace  Darling.  1898:  C.-b.,  June  7,  Bardun  Job; 
M.,  June  15,  Bardon  Job.  These  two  last  entries 
seem  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  series,  the 
maidens  and  cut-backs  being  of  one  variety.  The 
difference  in  date  of  blooming  may  be  all  credited  to 
the  differences  in  the  ages  and  character  of  the 
plants.     Another  point  occurs  to  me,  in  rererence  to 


15  lb.  each,  it  necessitati  s  the  handling,  weighing, 
and  re- packing  of  the  Grapes.  The  consequence  is 
that  they  are  neglected,  with  the  result  that  anyone 
looking  at  your  scale  of  prices  in  the  wholesale 
market  of  London  will  find  Sd.  to  9<£  per  lb.  is  the 
price  for  good  English  Grapes.  There  was  found 
some  plan  of  obtaining  small  baskets  with  handles 
for  Strawberries  ;  and  the  shops  did  not  charge  for 
the  baskets  this  year.  These  same  kind  of  basket 
could  be  filled  with  Grapes.  I  noticed  that  on  many 
of  the  baskets  was  the  name  of  the  grower 
of  the  fruit.  If  this  plan  were  adopted  in 
the  case  of  Grapes,  it  would  be  a  splendid 
advertisement  for  the  grower,  and  it  would  very 
soon  be  known  that  a  fruiterer  could  order 
twelve  or  fourteen  baskets  of  Grapes  packed  in  a  crate 
or  case.  I  am  led  to  make  another  suggestion 
which  may  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  growers.  The 
Post-office  began  to  carry  parcels  and  greatly  assisted 
trade  and  commerce,  but  the  railway  companies 
then  found  that  their  business  in  parcels  was  slip- 
ping away  from  them,  so  they  combined,  and  now 
parcels  brought  to  any  railway  station  on  any  line 
will  be  delivered  at  the  one  through  fixed  price, 
instead  of  having  to  pay  separate  charges,  one  for 
each  railway  ;  and,  further,  the  railway  companies 
deliver  within  a  certain  radius  of  their  railway  stations 


at  the  one  through  charge.  This  is  another  great 
advantage  people  have,  especially  in  the  country,  of 
sending  food  to  the  metropolis,  and  other  large 
cities.  As  I  would  like  to  thrash  out  this  subject,  it 
is  well  to  mention  that  owing  to  this  combination  of 
railways  in  the  parcel  system,  there  is  no  delay,  com- 
paratively speaking,  in  regard  to  live  poaltry  and 
garden  produce.  I  last  week  received  some  live 
poultry  from  Cornwall,  and  it  was  delivered  in  Surrey 
just  as  quickly  as  it  would  have  been  delivered  in 
London.  If  Grapes,  which  are  such  a  luxury  when 
travelling  by  rail,  could  be  sold  at  the  railway  sta- 
tions, all  ready  packed  in  little  baskets  with  a  handle, 
as  they  are  on  the  continent,  I  am  sure  an  enormous 
quantity  would  bo  sold,  and  the  profits  of  the  growers 
greatly  augmented  ;  but  if  the  growers  are  content  to 
go  on  as  they  have  been,  they  must  not  be  surprised 
if  the  price  further  declines  for  fine  English  Grapes. 
Tho8.  Christy. 

MR.      P.     R.     MORSE'S     FRUIT     FARMS.— In    my 

note  on  p.  1.38,  I  inadvertently  gave  the  name  of  Mr. 
Young  as  being  manager  of  the  Hatfield  Peverel 
vineries,  instead  of  that  of  Mr.  Strong,  who  has 
ably  filled  that  post  during  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years.  H.  W.  Ward. 

VERONICA  PARVIFLORA  (Hooker).— The  portrait 
of  Veronica  Dieffenbachii  on  p.  155,  suggests  to  me  to 
recommend  again  for  gardens  a  most  useful  and  admir- 
able shrub  in  this  class — V.  parviflora — described 
and  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5965.  I 
draw  attention  to  it  because  it  is  the  hardiest,  most 
free- flowering,  and  quickest-growing,  of  all  that  I  have 
tried,  and  invaluable  for  cutting.  Self-sown  seed- 
lings come  up  in  great  abundance,  and  if  these 
are  planted  in  any  spare  warm  corner,  they 
produce  flowering  shrubs  a  foot  high  when  two 
years  old.  The  flowering  season  lasts  from  July  to 
October,  different  individuals  flowering  at  different 
times,  according  to  age  and  situation.  At  four  or 
five  years  old  they  are  4  or  5  feet  high,  and  if  they  do 
not  die  in  the  winter,  become  ragged,  and  are  better 
replaced  by  younger  plants.  At  Edge  it  is  as  hardy 
as  V.  Traversii,  which  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
hardiest  of  the  genus.  It  is  true  that  a  severe  winter 
will  kill  all  the  large  bushes  of  it,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  ones ;  but  a  potful  of  two-year-old  shrubs  is  so 
easily  kept  in  a  frame,  and  they  root  so  readily  when 
planted  out,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  losing  it. 
It  is  now  several  years  since  young  plants  have 
been  killed  here  in  the  open  air  by  winter,  yet  this 
garden  has  by  no  means  a  favourable  soil  for  tender 
shrubs  to  winter  in.  ft  Wolley  Bod,  Edge  Hall. 

WASPS  AND  WASP  STINGS.— The  very  serious 
consequences,  almost  sudden  death,  following  the 
sting  of  a  wasp  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  noted  in 
your  last  issue,  p.  164,  shows  that  extreme  care 
should  be  exercised  when  picking  and  eating  fruits  of 
any  kind  during  a  season  when  these  pests  are  so 
uncommonly  numerous  as  they  are  this  year.  It  may 
be  of  uss  to  make  it  known  that  common  salt  applied 
freely  in  cases  similar  to  the  above  has  been  known 
to  act  efficaciously,  by  reducing  the  swelling,  and 
probably  saving  the  life  of  the  patient.  A  case  has 
come  under  my  notice  here  within  the  past  few  days, 
where  a  woman  on  this  estate  was  stung  in  the  throat 
by  a  wasp  which  she  had  swallowed  with  some  jam. 
Salt  wa3  promptly  applied  both  inwardly  alone  and 
in  mixture  with  vinegar,  and  also  rubbed  ^>n  out- 
wardly, and  this  in  all  probability  saved  her  life.  No 
doubt  prompt  application  is  desirable  ;  but  as  this 
homely  remedy  is  nearly  always  at  hand,  the  fact 
of  its  usefulness  should  be  made  known.  ft  Herrin, 
Bropmore,  Maidenhead. 

SEVERE     STORM     IN     OXFORDSHIRE.— On    the 

evening  of  Sunday,  August  21,  a  violent  thunder- 
storm raged  in  this  district,  accompanied  by  a  high 
wind,  the  lightning  being  more  vivid  and  continuous 
than  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  this  country.  It 
passed  over  the  district  in  a  N.N.E.  direction  about 
8  p.m.,  and  at  that  time  three  distinct  storms  were 
evident,  one  far  away,  bearing  N.  N.  W. ,  another  to  the 
W.,  probably  following  the  course  of  the  Severn,  the 
lightning  striking  a  Sequoia  gigantea  45  feet  in  height, 
growing  on  Lord  Moreton's  home  farm  (Fairgreen), 
cutting  off  the  top  intact  for  a  space  of  15  feet, 
tearing  the  bole  into  splinters  to  within  6  feet  of  the 
ground,  where  the  tree  girths  1 3  feet,  and  scattering 
them  in  all  directions  within  a  radius  of  80  yards,  one 
alighting  on  the  roof  of  the  farm-house,  35  yards 
distant,  being  forced  in  between  the  tiles,  at 
a  considerably  higher  elevation  than  the  struck  tree. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  the  first  instance  of  a 
tree  of  this  species  being  wrecked  by  lightning.     The 
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lightning  also  struck  an  Oak  and  Elm  on  the  Sarsden 
estate,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  Rain  to  the 
depth  of  '22  of  an  inch  fell.  James  A.Smith,  Sarsden 
Gardens,  August  29. 

ROSE,  CRIMSON  RAMBLER.  — I  am  pleased  to  see 
your  correspondent,  "  E.  S,  Woking,"  holding  the 
same  opinion  as  myself  as  regards  the  pruning  of  this 
Rose.  At  Bicton  this  variety  has  its  Bhoots  pegged 
down  on  a  bed  8  yards  long  by  2J  yards  wide, 
and  these  flowered  well  last  year,  and  threw  up 
several  very  strong  growths,  which  we  beat  over  on 
eitb.tr  side  to  cheek  the  flow  of  sap  a  bit,  leaving  last 
year's  flowering  growths  on  the  bed.  The  only  pruning 
afforded  the  plants  was  to  shorten  the  side  growths 
which  had  borne  flowers,  and  these  started  away 
strongly  in  the  spring,  nearly  evtry  growth  carrying 
a  truss  of  flower.  Early  in  July  we  were  rewarded 
with  tuch  a  blaze  of  colour  that  it  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten,  the  whole  plant  carrying  nearly  700  trusses. 
J.  May-lie,  Bicton. 


SCOTTISH   MANSE    GARDEN. 

Mine  may  be  deferibed  as  an  old-fashioned  garden, 
somewhat  modernised.  It  is  environed  on  almost 
every  side,  at  a  convenient  distance,  by  lofty  trees, 
for  the  mofct  pait  Sycamores,  Ashes,  and  Beeches, 
which  defend  its  cherished  treasures  of  fruit  and 
flower  from  the  devastating  winds.  Towering  above 
the  north  wall  (which  chiefly  gives  protection  to  my 
half  standard  and  climbing  Roses  and  Oriental  Lilies) 
is  a  lofty  Hawthorn  hedge,  which  looked  last  May, 
when  in  full  blossom,  as  if  it  had  been  covered  with 
a  shower  of  snow,  through  which  that  loveliest  of 
climbing-plants — Tropajolum  speciosum — which  there 
finds  the  coolneBS  and  freshness  its  nature  demands, 
grows  and  flowers  during  the  months  of  summer,  to 
a  height  of  15  feet.  It  is  at  present  the  noblest  floral 
picture  in  my  garden.  I  have  never  seen  it  half  eo 
picturesque  elsewhere.  No  doubt  its  effect  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  dense  environment  of  dark  leaves, 
an  artistic  contrast  which  I  anticipated  before  plant- 
ing it  there.  Its  requirements  are  chiefly  these  : — (1), 
deep  planting  of  the  roots ;  (2),  a  half-shady  situation  ; 
(3),  abundant  moisture,  to  keep  it  fresh  and  green. 
It  is  not  in  every  region  or  climate  that  this  superbly 
endowed  plant  perfectly  succeeds.  "Ah,  that  lovely 
Troraeolum  !"  says  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  in  one  of 
his  many  charming  letters  to  niyself,  "which  will 
not  thrive  in  the  south  of  England,  but  clothes  your 
Scottish  cottage-walls  with  such  abundant  glory  !  I 
plant,  and  plant,  and  find  feeble  acknowledgment, 
and  then,  farewell !  "  If  it  does  not  6ucceed  at 
Rochester  Deanery,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  loving  atten- 
tion. Some  years  ago,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain, 
another  accomplished  horticulturist,  when  writing  to 
me  for  strong  roots  of  this  exquisite  climber,  told  me 
he  did  not  altogether  despair  of  making  it  a  success 
in  a  shady  corner  of  his  garden.  I  can  only 
trust  that  his  hopes  have  been  fulfilled.  Tro- 
pseolum  speciosum  is  valuable  for  more  than  its 
flowers,  for  after  they  have  faded  they  pass  into 
other  fascinating  forms  of  beauty  ;  they  are  suc- 
ceeded by  pretty  berries  which,  after  passing  through 
various  shades  of  colour,  find  their  culminating  grace 
in  turquoise  blue.  I  have  many  other  climbers 
which  grow  up  old  Apple-trees  veueratively  preserved, 
and  produce  at  this  period  very  striking  effects : 
chief  among  these  are  Mr.  Eckford's  Sweet  Ptas, 
whose  colour  and  fragrance  are  alike  delightful ;  Tro- 
pseolum  majus,  the  great  Nasturtium ;  LiDaria  cym- 
ballaria,  with  exquisite  miniature  lilac  and  white 
flowers  ;  and  Tropseolum  canariense.  These  give  to 
any  garden,  where  they  can  be  grown  artistically, 
quite  a  tropical  aspect. 

Roses  I  also  grow  very  extensively,  and  with 
gratifying  success;  I  have  at  present  185  distinct 
varieties  of  the  queen  of  flowers.  These  extend, 
chronologically,  from  the  Austrian  Copper  (Gerard, 
1596),  to  Empress  Alexandra,  1897.  One  of  my  finest 
Roses,  Mrs.  James  Cocker,  a  variety  which  recently 
gained  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society, 
has  not  yet  been  introduced,  and  I  greatly  question 
i  any  other  cultivator,  apart  from  the  raisers,  has 
yet  had  the  privilege — unless  at  exhibitions— of  seeing 

t  in  bloom.      I   have  always  devoted  great  attention 
to  the  parentage,  the  characteristics,  and  what  m  y 


be  termed  the  eccentricities  of  Roses,  and  find  those 
studies  exceedingly  attractive.  The  present  summer 
has  been  somewhat  too  sultry  for  certain  varieties, 
especially  for  Turners  far-famed  Crimson  Rambler, 
whose  flowers  soon  lost  their  rich  and  vivid  colour 
on  my  warm  west  wall.  In  shadier  i-ituations  it  is  a 
more  assured  succe  s,  its  blooms  manifestly  requiring 
such  a  position  for  the  preservation  of  their  freshness. 

My  Carnations  are  for  the  most  patt  border  varie- 
ties', which,  in  addition  to  their  hardiness  and 
floriferousness,  have  mostly  the  valuable  attribute  of 
fragrance.  Among  the  best  of  these  are  Uriah  Pike, 
which  has  finer  petals  and  opens  more  smoothly 
than  any  dark  crimsnn  variety  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  ;  Adonis,  a  beautiful  new,  pure  white 
Carnation,  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Turner,  of  the 
Royal  Nurseries,  Slough ;  Germania,  a  refined, 
yellow  bloomer,  still  the  finest  of  its  colour  ;  King  of 
the  Scirlets,  Salamander,  and  Desdemona,  which  is 
an  unusually  strorg  grower,  of  a  beautiful  pink  com- 
plexion, possessing  a  perfume  rivalling  that  of  the 
Old  Crimson  Clove. 

Among  other  favourite  flowers  in  my  garden  are 
Irises,  Aquilegias,  ViolaB,  Delphiniums,  Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  Montbre'ias.  Spanish  and 
English  Irises  grown  picturesquely  among  the  Ruses 
have  a  charming  effect.  Iris  stylosa,  and  the  Crocus- 
like Iris  reticulata,  which  I  first  introduced  on  the 
recommendation  of  my  frieud,  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidse, 
are  valuable  varieties.  I  have  a  large  and  most  in- 
teresting collection  of  Asiatic,  European,  and 
American  Lilies,  among  my  latest  acquisitions  being 
Lilium  Henryi,  which  grows  stronger,  like  some  of 
the  Martagons,  every  year  ;  L.  longiflorum  Takesimse, 
and  L.  formosum  ;  and  the  extremely  graceful  and 
richly  fragrant  L.  Washingtonianum  rubescens,  which 
is  a  native  of  California.  I  think  it  is  likely,  from  what 
I  have  learned  from  Dr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker 
of  its  floral  capabilities,  that  the  recently  intro- 
duced Lilium  rubellum  (described  by  the  latter 
authority  on  Lilies  'in  a  previous  issue  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle)  will  prove  much  more  reliable  than 
its  handsome  predecessor,  L.  Krameri,  which  was 
originally  discovered  by  Mr.  Kramer,  growing  at  a 
great  altitude  among  the  mountains  of  Japan.  David 
R.  Williamson. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

Meeting  of  the   Committees  at  Chiswick. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE. 

August  30.— A  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com- 
mittee was  held  on  this  date.  Present :  the  Rtv.  W.  Wilks, 
and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal,"A.  F.  Barron,  W.  Pope,  A.  Dean,  C. 
Herrin,  R.  Fyfe,  and  W.  Poupart. 

A  very  extensive  collection  of  Onions  was  first  examined. 
The  varieties  were  represented  r  y  plants  raised  from  sowings 
made  in  the  autumn  of  last  year ;  one  row  transplanted 
from  the  autumn  sowing,  and  one  of  a  spring  sowing. 
During  the  winter,  although  the  original  plant  was  an  excel- 
lent one,  many  of  the  varieties,  and  notably  the  Tripolis, 
usually  so  universally  sown  at  that  season,  suffered  very 
much  from  fogs,  being  in  several  cases  almost  decimated. 
The  best  results  in  almost  every  case  were  found  in  varieties 
commonly  grown  as  summer  Onions.  Some  of  these  gave 
capital  bulbs.  The  following  were  eventually  selected  for 
three  markseach  :— Banbury  Cross,  Nuneham  Park,  Wroxton, 
a  fine  globe-shaped  stock  ;  Rousham  Park  Hero,  Sutton's 
A 1,  very  fine  indeed;  and  Cocoa-nut,  also  first-rate,  had 
previously  received  awards.  Giant  Zittau,  Golden  Rocca, 
Cranston's  Excelsior,  Trebons,  and  Eclipse  were  very  good. 

Next  an  extensive  collection  of  Potatos  was  examined, 
several  roots  of  each  being  lif  i  ed.  The  earliest  varieties,  whilst 
very  nice,  were  rather  small ;  but  of  the  later  ones,  some  gave 
superb  crops  of  fine  handsome  tubers.  Very  little  disease 
was  seen,  but  some  very  coarse  tops  had  induced 
spearing  or  growing-out,  or  else  only  a  mass  of  root-stolons. 
Thirteen  of  the  most  promising  croppers  were  selected  for 
cooking,  and  when  later  tested,  all  being  admirably  cooked, 
three  marks  were  awarded  to  Challenge,  a  white  round, 
great  crop  of  handsome  tubers,  and  of  capital  quality ;  The 
Majoj,  a  medium-growing  variety,  tubers  flattish-oval,  white, 
and  abundantly  produced  ;  The  Queen,  white,  flattish-round, 
very  abundant  cropper :  The  Devonian,  white  kidney, 
capital  cropper,  top  upright,  moderate  tubers  of  special 
excellence  in  flavour;  Ellen  Terry,  tubers  longish,  white,  a 
great  cropper ;  Fishtoft  Seedling,  a  grand  field  variety, 
tubers  large,  white,  rough  in  skin,  and  excellent ;  and 
Ivotop,    medium   tubers,  sem:-kidney  form,  good  cropper, 


selected  for  excellence  last  year;  this  is  from  the;  Canary 
Islands.  The  new  varieties  this  year  were  late  ones, 
an  unusu  illy  good  lot. 

Tomatos  were  next  examined,  but  there  was  "not  a  great 
deal  of  novelty  in  them;  the  best  were  St.  Simon  fruit 
medium  round,  very  rich  culour,  and  a  good  cropper. 
Stirling  Castle,  a  great  cropper,  fruits  of  moderate  size,  and 
of  cap  tal  quality.  Peach  Yellow,  skin  primrose  colour,  flesh 
of  delicious  flavour  ;  and  Pemperfructifera,  a  variety  that 
produces  in  wonderful  abundance  (■mall,  red,  pear-shaped 
fruits.  This  received  two  marks  as  a  decorative  variety,  and 
the  others  had  three  marks. 

A  collection  of  Beets  was  seen,  and  Cheltenham  Greentop 
W.  Good  was  recommended  for  a  First-class  Certificate  ;  and 
three  marks  were  given  to  a  capital  stock  of  the  Blood-red 
Globe,  which  is  now  so  much  improved  in  form  and  colour 
of  flesh. 


BATTLE     FLOWER     SHOW. 

August  24.— The  day  opened  dull  and  cloudy,  and  pessi- 
mists were  foretelling  a  wet  time  as  disastrous  as  tbat  of 
last  year;  but  by  noon  an  east  wind  set  in,  and  all  doubts 
as  to  a  fine  day  were  set  at  rest. 

The  committee  may  be  again  congratulated  on  bringing 
together  an  admirable  display,  while  the  exhibits  were  so  even 
in  excellence,  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  particularise  • 
though  to  the  fruit,  as  usual,  must  be  given  the  premier  posi- 
tion. This  was  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  period 
of  the  exhibition,  and  to  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  the 
skill  used  in  its  production.  The  almost  perennial  success 
of  the  Bhow  is  due  greatly  to  the  individual  help  given  by 
the  committee,  to  their  indefatigable  secretary,  Mr.  R.  B 
Allwork,  and  to  the  fact  that  by  the  gracious  permission  of 
Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  the  exhibition  was  held 
in  the  historic  and  beautiful  grounds  of  Battle  Abbey. 


KINGSWOOD     AND     WEST     GLOUCES- 
TERSHIRE    HOR1 ICULTURAL. 

August  24. --This  popular  flower-show  was  held  on  the 
above  date,  and  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  ex- 
perienced. Kingswood  is  a  great  industrial  centre,  and 
many  of  the  working-men  are  keen  florists  and  plant- 
growers,  having  small  greenhouses,  in  which  they  grow  excel- 
lent specimen -plants.  It  is  unusual  to  see  a  working-man 
exhibit  a  well  coloured  Croton,  an  Allamanda,  or  Cleroden- 
dron.     But  it  can  be  seen  at  Kingswood. 

Plants.— Mr.  James  Cypher  was  there  with  sixteen  very  fine 
specimen-plants,  six  of  foliage,  and  ten  in  flower.  He  made  a 
background  of  splendid  Palms,  having  m  the  front  a  line  o 
the  fine  flowering-plants  he  is  accustomed  to  exhibit  ■  Mr.  W. 
Vause,  Leamington,  was  2nd. 

In  the  various  classes  for  flowering-plants,  Begonias,  single 
and  double,  were  represented  by  well-grown  and  flowered 
specimens,  the  best  eight  single  varieties  being  staged  by 
Mr.  J.  Rogers  ;  and  the  best  eight  double  by  Mr.  C.  Cornish 
gr.  to  F.  J.  Farr,  Esq. 

Well  grown  plants  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  were  also  to  be 
seen.  Petunias  in  pots,  which  are  well  done  in  several  dis- 
tricts in  the  west  of  England,  were  good  here,  especially  the 
double  varieties;  one  singular  feature  is  the  huge  pots  in 
which  they  are  grown.  Gloxinias,  Japan  Lilies,  Coleus,  and 
a  few  other  plants  find  places  in  the  schedule,  and  though 
good,  they  were  not  of  a  character  to  call  for  special 
remark. 

Groups  of  eight  exotic  Ferns  brought  medium-sized  well- 
grown  specimens,  one  collection  had  Todeas  pellucida  and 
superba.  Mr.  Geo.  Tucker,  Helperton,  Trowbridge,  took 
the  1st  prize. 

There  were  some  pretty  groups  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect,  and  Mr.  James  Cypher  took  the  1st  prize. 

There  were  classes  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  shown 
by  amateurs,  Mr.  W.  Rye,  gr.  to  Capt.  Belford,  taking  some 
of  the  leading  prizes.  With  six  specimens  Mr.  Rye  took  the 
1st  prize.  Mr.  Rye  had  the  best  six  exotic  Ferns,  and  here 
also  could  be  seen  »pecimens  of  Todea  pellucida  and  T.  superba. 
Mr.  Rye  also  had  the  best  half  dozen  fine  foliaged  plants. 

Cut  Flowers  are  always  a  leading  fenture  at  Kingswood. 
Dr.  Budd,  Bath,  was  1st  with  twenty-four  varieties  of  Roses, 
three  blooms  of  each. 

Mr.  THOMAS  Hobbs,  a  veteran  amateur  grower  of  Bristol, 
was  Ut  with  twelve  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  and 
though  the  stand  was  largely  composed  of  high-coloured 
varieties,  they  were  freth  and  clean.  In  the  amateurs' 
classes  for  Hoses,  Mr.  Hobbs  was  one  of  the  principal  prize- 
winners. 

Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  had  the  best  twenty-font 
blooms  of  Dahlias,  all  good  flowers,  but  the  effect  of  the 
stand  was  heightened  by  the  introduction  of  a  few  fancy  v«rie- 
ties  ;  the  leading  blooms  were  Colonist,  Earl  of  Ravensworth, 
Dr.  Keynes,  John  Ashby,  Willie  Garratt,  Mr.  J.  Downie, 
Comedian,  Prince  Bismarck,  John  Hickling,  &c.  Mr.  G. 
Humphries,  Langley,  Chippenham,  was  2nd.  The  latter 
came  1st  with  twelve  fancy  Dahlias,  having  in  good  character 
Mr.  Saunders,  Comedian,  Frank  Pcarce,  Dazzle  r,  George 
Barnes,  Lottie  Eckford,  &c. 

The  best  twelve  bunches  of  single    Dahlias   were  rather 

large,   but  even  and  fresh  ;   the  best  c-anio    from    Mr.    J. 

Burgess.    Mr.  Treseder  had  the, best  six  bunches  of  Cactus 

varieties. 

No  quilled  Alters  shown  in  the  We^t  of  England  h;.v   beoa 
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yet  teen  in  their  best  character  owing  to  the  drought.  Mr. 
C.  II.  Vickery,  Bath,  who  is  a  noted  Aster  grower,  had  the 
best  twenty-four  quilled  varieties,  an  1  the  same  number  of 
flat-petalled ;  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath,  took  the  2nd  prize, 
with  quilled  varieties;  and  Mr.  G.  Humphries  with  flat- 
pe  tailed. 

Hollyhocks  were  very  good.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Kingswood, 
an  enthusiastic  amateur  grower,  had  the  best  twelve,  some 
of  the  varieties  so  good  as  to  recall  the  best  days  of  Holly  - 
hock  showing.  Stands  of  Phlox  Drummondi  were  very  good, 
and  they  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  Verbenas  in  the  West  of 
England.  There  were  collections  of  twelve  spi.  es  of 
herbaceous  Phloxes;  Mr.  W.  Smith  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize. 

Begunias  are  largely  shown  as  cut  blooms  in  the  W  est,  and. 
when  large  in  size  and  fresh  they  are  decidedly  effective. 
There  were  good  stands  of  bunches  of  hardy  flowers,  and  they 
wrre  shown  in  bunches,  twelve  distinct  being  required.  Mr. 
W.  Smith  was  1st,  having  Semcio  pulcher  iu  very  fine 
character;  a  l-r^e,  pure  white  Everlasting  P.  a,  Zauschncria 
oalifornica,  superb  ;  a  good  Erigeron,  Montbretia,  Harpalium 
rigidum,  &c. 

Fi -iiit.—  Some  good  fruit  was  staged.  The  best  collection  of 
eight  dishes  came  from  Mr.  W.  Strugnell,  gr.  to  Col.  Drexel, 
Rood  Ashtun.  Trowbridge.  He  had  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  Madresfield  O  nrt  Grapes,  Sea  Eagle  Peich,  Pine  apple 
Nectarine,  Apricots,  &c.  ;  Mr.  W.  Allen,  gr.  to  W.  Marlh, 
Esq.,  took  the  '2nd  prize.  Grapes  were  shown  in  a  few 
classes,  also  stone  fruits.  There  weie  some  fine  culinary 
Apples,  and  in  the  class  for  dessert  fruits,  Irish  Peach  took 
the  lead.    Jargonelle  was  the  best  dessert  Pear. 

Vegetables  were  shown  in  a  gre«t  many  classes. 

ind  greenhouse  C'it  flowers  were  invited  in  bunches 
of  six,  Mr.  J.  Cypher  staging  some  very  staking  ones. 


AYRSHIRE     HORTICULTURAL. 

AUGUST  25. —The  annual  sLow  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables in  connection  with  the  Avithire  Horticultural  and 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  in  Dam  Park  on  the  above 
date. 

The  entries  showed  an  increase  of  about  2C0  as  compared 
with  last  year,  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  high. 
The  specimen  plants  and  the  fruit  were  the  features  of  tbe 
exhibition.  Amongst  the  nurserymen  represented  were 
Messrs.  Cocker  &  Son,  Abtideen  ;  Kennedy  &Co.,  Dumfiits; 
Futheiingham  &  King,  Dumfries;  Mr.  Campbell,  Blantyre; 
Messrs.  Carnegie  &  Baxter,  Ajr;  Tmrie  &  Co.,  Ayr;  Mr. 
Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast ;  Messrs.  Thomas  Smith  &  Sons, 
Stranraer  ;  Thomas  Bryden,  Ayr;  Thomas  Imrie  &  Sons, 
Ayr;  Buick  it  Sons,  Alha  Putteries  ;  A.  Lister  &  Son, 
Rothesay ;  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Walker,  Poundland,  Maybole. 
The  arrangements  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Durward,  were 
perfect. 

In  the  open  classes,  the  best  oollection  of  six  stove  or 
greenhouse  plants  was  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Scott,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Baird,  Cambusdoon  ;  2nd,  Mr.  M.  Ganly,  Glendoune.  Mr. 
A.  H.  Scott  was  also  1st  for  six  table  decorative  plants. 

For  a  collection  of  fruit,  six  distinct  dishes,  Mr.  D.  Murray, 
gr.  lo  tbe  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  Culzean  Castle,  Maybole,  was 
1st;  and  Mr.  Tho^.  Goidon,  gr.  to  Walter  Neilson,  Esq., 
Ewantield,  Ajr,  2nd. 


SANDY     AND    DISTRICT     HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

August  :  5.—  The  thirtieth  annual  show  was  held  on  the 
above  date,  and  was  a  c  jmplete  success. 

Plant*.— Hr.  J.  Cypher,  from  Cheltenham,  showed  ten  of 
his  supeib  plants  in  flower,  and  was  placed  1st.  2nd,  Mr. 
W.  Finch.  Coventry. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  shown  in  good  character  by  Mr. 
T.  Lock  if,  The  Gardens,  Diddington  Hall,  Huntingdon,  the 
1st  prize  being  awarded  to  him  ;  and  plants  for  table 
d<  coral  ion  made  a  good  feature. 

Groups  of  plants  arranged  along  one  of  tbe  tents  formed 
an  attractive  feature.  The  schedule  states  that  the  groups 
are  not  to  exceed  50  square  feet,  but  it  did  seem  as  if  one  or 
two  had  exceeded  that  space.  Mr.  Empson,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Wingfield,  Ampthill,  was  a  decided.  1st  in  this  competition. 
Orel. ids,  Pitcher-plants,  Nerines,  &c,  were  nirely  alternated 
with  Palms,  biilliant  Crotons,  &c.  ;  Mrs.  Axtell,  Woodbury 
Hall,  was  2nd. 

In  the  amateur's  division  Mr.  Tmpson  was  the  principal 
prizetaker  for  plants.  He  was  1st  with  six  fine-foliaged 
plants;  and  Vrs  AxTaU.  was  fnd.  Quite  a  sensation  was 
created  in  the  class  for  four  Cockscombs  by  Mr.  Lockie 
staging  such  specimens  that  the  combs  measured  nearly  18 
inches  in  length  fiom  end  to  end,  and  they  were  some  10 
inches  acoss.  They  were  marvels  of  high-class  culture, 
especially  as  the  four  matched  to  well;  Mrs.  Axtei.l  was 
2nd,  her  gardener,  wbee  rama  was  not  stited,  staging  some 
very  fine  examples  also.  Other  flowering  plants  comprised 
Begonias.  Ba'sams,  Fi:chs:as,  Pelargoniums. 

Cut  flowers — In  the  "('pen  to  all"  cut-flower  classes  a 
leading  feature  was  the  splendid  exhibits  of  twenty-four 
bun-hes  of  herbaceous  and  bulbous  plai  ts.  Messrs.  Hark- 
ness  i:  Sons,  Bedale  i  nd  Hitch  in,  were  1st ;  and  Messrs. 
Laxton  Bros  ,  Bedford,  2nd.  In  the  amateur's  division, 
smaller  but  scarcely  lets  interesting  bunches  were  staged. 

Roses  were  good  for  the  da*e  of  season.  Messrs.  H*rkne*s 
&  Sons  were  1st,  with  forty-eight  blooms,  haviug  the.se  in 
exc  Kent    chi-acter;    a  id    Mr.    J.    Mattock,    Headington, 


Oxford,  2nd.  Mr.  Mattock,  who  usually  shows  excellent 
Teas  at  this  season  of  the  year,  was  1st  with  eighteen 
blooms. 

Collections  of  twenty-four  spikes  of  Gladioli  were  good. 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  taking  the  1st  prize,  with  fine 
examples,  including  forae  promising  seedlings  of  their  own. 
Mr.  C.  Bright,  Huntingdon,  was  2nd.  Messrs.  Keynes  & 
Co.,  Salisbury,  had  the  best  twenty-four  blooms  of  show 
Dahlias  ;  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  was  2nd ;  the  compe- 
tition was  very  close.  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  also  had  the 
be^t  twelve  fancy  varieties  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries  being  2nd. 
Mr.  C.  Bright  was  placed  1st  with  twelve  bunches  of  Pompon 
Dahlias,  but  we  greatly  preferred  Mr.  G.  Humphries'  smaller 
flowers,  which  were  placed  2nd. 

Some  very  fine  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias  won  for  Messrs. 
Keynes  &  Co.  the  l&t  priza  for  twelve,  and  they  included 
some  highly  promising  new  varieties,  such  as  Wallace,  Vis- 
countess Sherbrooke,  and  Countess  of  Lonsdale.  Keynes' 
White  was  in  good  character,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
maintain  throughout  the  season.  M  r.  C.  Bright  was  2nd.  A 
delightful  stand  of  twelve  bunches  of  single  Dahlias  was 
Btaged  by  T.  W.  Giudlestone,  Esq.,  Suuningdale,  as  perfect 
aB  one  could  well  de-ire  to  see  them,  and  the  collection  con- 
tained some  of  tbis  grower's  charming  new  fancy  varieties. 
Dahlias  were  shown  in  the  am  items' division,  Mr.  R.  Buroin, 
St.  Neots,  being  the  principal  prizewinner. 

A  tint  filled  with  pretty  decorations  was  crowded  during 
the  day. 

Fruit,  efce.—  There  was  not  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  fruit. 
Tlc  best  collection  of  eight  dishes  came  from  Mr.  Empson  ; 
and  Mr.  T.  Lochia  had  the  best  six  dishes.  Hardy  fruits 
were  fairly  well  shown. 

There  weie  vegetables  in  plenty,  and  some  of  the  collec- 
tions were  remarkably  good. 

K  on-competitive  Exhibits.— Messrs  Cutbush  &  Son  staged 
a  fine  group  of  plants,  not  for  competition,  prominent  among 
them  being  a  good  flowering  plant  of  Chironia  baccifera,  now 
seldom  seen.  Mr.  J.  Mattock  also  staged  a  highly  attractive 
collection  of  bunches  of  garden  Roses. 

SWANSEA  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  55. — The  second  annual  exhibition  took  place  on 
the  above  date,  and  was  a  great  success.  The  entries 
nu*  ■  red  neaily  a  thousand,  and  the  quality  of  tbe  exhibits 
ger  erally  was  exceptionally  good.  The  prize  schedule  this 
year  was  considerably  increased,  about  £2  0  being  offered. 

Five  exhibitors  competed  for  the  prize  of  £10  offered  by  the 
Association  for  the  Lest  group o'  miscellaneous  plants  cover- 
ing a  space  of  200  feet.  In  the  end  it  was  won  by  Mr.  W. 
Farrant,  Florist,  Swansea,  who  was  very  c'osely  followed  by 
Miss  Talbot,  Penrice  Castle  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Milner),  who  was 
awarded  the  £o  given  by  Sir  J.  D.  Llewelyn,  MP, 

lu  tbe  class  forsix  bunches  of  Grapes  (three  varieties),  Mr. 
K.  M  i  ln  er  was  1st.  having  six  fine  even  well-coloured 
bunches,  and  Mrs.  Picton,  Turberville,  Hendrefoilan,  was 
2nd.  Mr.  Milner  also  won  1st  prize  for  three  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  showing  magnificent  bunches  of 
well  coloured  berries. 

The  class  for  a  collection  of  fruit,  eight  varieties  (dis- 
tinct), drew  several  competitors,  the  1st  prize  being  won  by 
Mrs.  Picton,  Turberville  (gr.,  G.  Hawkins) ;  Mr.  R.  Milner 
was  2nd  in  this  class  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Pitt,  Abergavenny,  3rd. 

In  the  open  class  for  a  collection  of  vegetables,  nine  varie- 
ties (distinct),  Mr.  H.  Pitt,  Abergavenny,  was  1st,  and  Mr. 
Milner  2nd. 

The  valuable  Silver  Cup  offered  by  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co., 
seedsmen,  Bristol  and  Swansea,  for  the  best  collection  of 
vegetables  (e  ght  varieties)  was  won  by  Mr.  R.  Milker,  with 
a  very  tine  collection. 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons,  of  Lang  port,  staged  a  magnificent 
collection  of  Gladioli,  including  several  new  aud  meritorious 
varieties.  Other  fine  trade  exhibits  were  from  Messrs. 
Clibran,  Manchester;  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff;  and  Jambs 
Harris,  Blackgale,  Swansei. 


ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL     OF 
IRELAND. 

August  26. — The  autumn  show  of  flowers  and  fruit,  held 
under  tte  auspices  of  tbe  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  was 
opentd  on  Friday  afternoon  in  Merrion  Square,  Dublin. 
The  weather  was  sultry,  and  rain  fell  from  3  o'clock,  slightly 
marring  the  attendance,  which,  however,  was  large  and 
fashi.  nable,  and  was  composed  principally  of  ladies.  In  every 
respect  the  show  was  a  success. 

The  entries  exceeded  those  of  hist  year  (which  at  the  time 
were  regarded  as  a  record),  and  the  quality  of  both  fruit  and 
flowers  was  universally  admitted  to  be  exceptionally  good. 
Five  large  tents  accommo  Jatcd  the  exhibits,  and  of  these  one 
was  set  apart  entirely  for  plants,  three  for  cut  blooms,  :>nd 
one  for  fruit.  Amongst  the  cut  blooms  Begonias  constituted 
the  largest  and  most  important  class.  The  collection  exhi- 
bited by  Lord  shbruok  (gr.,  Mr.  McKellerj  was  the  most 
attractive,  and  by  amateurs,  if  not  by  the  more  experienced 
horticulturists,  it  was  reg-ir^ed  as  the  feature  of  the  show. 

In  Roses  Messrs.  Ai  exander  Dickson  &  Co.,  Newtownards, 
maintained  their  high  standard  of  merit,  the  forty-eight 
blooms,  for  which  they  received  1st  prize,  being  uudoubtedly 
very  fine.  In  addition  to  awarding  Messrs.  Dickson  the 
priz",  the  judges  recommended  their  collection  for  the  Cer- 
tificate of  the  Council,  which  is  in  itself  a  special  mark  of 
merit. 


The  Messrs.  McGready  &  Sons,  Portadown,  were  among 
the  successful  exhibitors  in  Begonias,  having  been  awarded 
the  Silver  Medal  and  other  prizes  in  this  class.  Carnations 
were  well  represented,  and  a  pretty  and  effective  display 
they  made.  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Hawick,  carried  off  the  Silver 
Medal  for  his  collection,  which  certainly  deserved  the 
judges'  fiat. 

Messrs.  Richard  Hartland  &  Sons,  Lough  Nurseries, 
Cork,  were  strong  in  Begonias,  and,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  their  high  reputation  in  the  p.ist  they 
secured  a  large  proportion  of  the  prizes.  Their  Lady  Ash- 
brook,  Lord  Ashbrook,  and  H.  It.  O'Kearney  varieties  won 
the  Gold  Medal  at  Shrewsbury  show  list  week,  and  were 
much  admired  by  judges  and  visitors  here.  In  plants,  the 
fine  group  sent  in  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Bot.nic  Gardens, 
Olasnevin.  for  exhibition,  but  not  for  competition,  frequently 
drew  from  visitors  observations  expressive  of  unqualified 
admiration.  Messrs.  Ramsay  &  Son,  of  Ball's  Bridge 
Nurseries,  also  staged  some  remarkably  fine  specimens  of 
plants.  The  cut  blooms,  embracing  Dahlias,  Roses,  Gladioli, 
Begonias,  and  Asters,  made  a  brilliant  display  of  beautiful 
colours.  The  show  of  fruit,  as  already  indicated,  was  excel- 
lent. There  were  eighty-two  bunches  of  Grapes  exhibited, 
and  they  presented  an  appropriate  backgiound  to  the 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Figs  wh  ch  were  plated  on  plates  on 
the  front  of  the  stage.  There  was  a  small  but  creditable 
show  of  vegetables. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  show  was  the  number  of  new 
exhibitors  who  entered  this  year.  This  speaks  well  for  the 
prospects  of  the  society,  whose  friends  seem  to  be  annually 
increasing.  In  connection  with  the  judging,  a  slight  but 
important  innovation  has  been  made.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  society  a  lady  judge  has  been  appointed — 
Miss  Curry,  of  Lismore,  county  Waterford — who  discharged 
her  dutits  with  unqualified  satisfaction.  In  the  afternoon 
their  Excellencies  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Countess  Cadogan, 
accompanied  by  a  distinguished  company,  visited  the  show. 
The  band  of  the  lbt  King's  Dragoon  Guards  supplied  the 
music  during  the  afternoon,  and  played  the  National  Anthem 
on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  Vicercgd  party.  The 
following  were  the  judges:  Plants— Messrs.  P.J.  Gray,  A. 
Morton,  and  P.  Brock.  Cut  Blooms — Miss  Curry  (Lismore), 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  and  Mr.  A.  Black.  Fruit— Messrs. 
Charles  R.  Hamilton,  P.  Gray,  and  F.  Bedford. 


HORTICULTUKE  IN  NEW  SOUTH 

WALES. 
Pebhafs  do  portion  of  tbe  world  (observes  an 
experienced  writer)  of  the  sane  area  is  better 
favoured  tban  New  South  Wales,  with  its  varied 
climates  and  soils,  for  the  production  of  fruitp,  vege- 
tables, and  flowers.  It  is  really  surprising  bow  great 
a  variety  can  be  grown  to  perfection,  and  at  a  mini- 
mum expenditure  of  labour.  Exotics  from  cold, 
temperate,  and  even  tropical  countries,  thrive  equally 
well  within  the  limits  of  this  comparatively  small 
area  ;  and  still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  these  plants  from  different  climates  will 
grow  tide  by  bide  in  many  favoured  localities.  With 
all  these  advantages,  it  seems  etiange  that  compara- 
tively little  attention  bhould  be  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  vegetables  for  home  use,  or  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flowering  and  ornamental  plants  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  homes  of  the  Bcltl  rs  in  the  country 
districts.  (Jccasionally  one  may  meet  with  a  well- 
cared-for  beautiful  garden,  like  an  oaBis  in  the 
wilderne-s  ;  but,  as  a  lule,  few  attempts  arc  made 
even  to  grow  the  comn-onest  vegetables  for  family 
requirements,  and  dependence  for  suppliei  is  placed 
on  Chinese  gardeners,  whose  gardens  aie  generally 
to  be  found  dotted  about  the  country,  tsrici»lly  in 
the  more  thickly  populated  district-.  Tie  raiding 
of  vegetables,  the  selling  of  fruit,  and  the 
hawking  of  goods,  would  seem  to  be  almost 
entirely  in  the  bands  of  the  Chinaman,  the  Italian, 
the  Sjrian,  and  the  Indian,  desp'te  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  white  colonial  popula- 
tion consists  of  unemployed  men  tramping  through 
tbe  country  in  search  of  work,  and  dependent  upon 
the  hospitality  of  the  fe'.tlers.  Considering  the 
little  difficulty  there  is,  in  most  seasons,  in  producing 
a  sufficiency  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  a  family's 
requirement-  in  most  parts  of  the  colony,  it  is  incom- 
prehensible that  the  settlers  or  farmers  do  not  grow 
everything  they  need.  Instauces  have  been  known 
where  vegetables  w  ere  brought  hundreds  of  miles 
to  localities  in  which  the  same  kinds  of  vegetable 
could  be  grown  to  perfection  with  but  little  trouble. 
In  some  places  Chiuamen  will  travel  from  10  to  50 
miles  carting  vegetibles  to  settlers  who  have  foil 
sufficiently  rich  lo  grow  all  they  iie<id,  if  ihey  took 
the  trouble  to  devote  but  an  hour  or  two  each  day  to 
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the  work.  la  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  flower- 
gardening  has  been  made  a  remunerative  occupation 
by  reason  of  the  growing  demand  for  bouquets, 
wreaths,  and  floral  ornaments,  but  the  continual 
expansion  of  the  metropolitan  suburbs  is  driving  the 
older  nurseries  further  afield. 

A  considerable  business  is  done  by  nurserymen 
and  florists  in  Palms  of  various  kinds,  especially  that 
known  as  Kentia  Beltnoreana,  which  is  indigenous 
to  Lord  Howe's  Island,  and  succeeds  admirably  in 
gar  J  ens  about  Sydney,  and  when  planted  with  Tree- 
Ferns  grows  freely  and  quickly,  and  is  wonderfully 
effective. 

The  "bush-house"  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
structures  in  connection  with  the  garden  in  all  the 
warm  parts  of  New  South  Wales.  In  it  a  multitude 
of  plants  can  be  grown  which  would  be  liable  to 
perish  in  the  hot  sun.  It  can  be,  and  is,  constructed 
of  all  sorts  of  mateiial,  sometimes  Tea-tree  brush, 
laths,  Bamboo  blinds,  and,  indeed,  anything  that  will 
break  the  rays  of  the  sun  without  altogether  obstruct- 
ing them.  In  numerous  gardens  about  the  metropolis 
and  large  towns  there  are  glass  buildings  where 
tender  exotics  of  climates  warmer  than  that  of  New 
South  Wales  are  grown  as  successfully  as  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

Everything  indicates  that  the  colonial  taste 
for  floriculture  is  improving  rapidly,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  improve,  a  result  due  in  some  measure 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  excellent  gardeners, 
professional  and  amateur,  in  the  colony.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  Potatos  and  other  vegetables  con- 
sumed in  New  South  Wales  is  imported  from  Victoria, 
where  market-gardening  is  more  largely  in  the  hands 
of  white  men  than  in  the  older  colony.  The  vege- 
table products  of  Chinese  gardens  are  mostly  of 
poor  quality,  insipid  and  watery,  owing  to  the 
methods  of  over-watering  and  over-manuring  adopted. 
Although  these  vegetables  are  of  such  inferior  cha- 
racter, they  are  absolute  blessings  in  many  places 
where  the  colonists  either  will  not  or  cannot  grow 
those  they  need.  Vegetables  of  excellent  quality 
can  be  produced,  even  in  dry  districts,  with  but  little 
irrigation,  if  they  be  properly  managed ;  but  unless  a 
Chinaman  has  a  superabundance  of  water  he  is  lost. 
With  a  fair  supply  of  water  and  experienced  labour, 
almost  every  description  of  vegetable  known  in 
Europe  or  America  can  be  grown  with  ease,  generally 
j  ieldiug  abundant  crops.  John  Plummer,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. 


f^      Mr 


Death  of  an  Old  Gardener.— The  death  is 
announced  of  Mr.  John  Knight  who  retired  in  1887 
from  the  superintendentship  of  the  private  gardens  at 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in 
1861.  More  than  seventy  years  ago  Mr.  Knight  was 
foreman  of  the  Pleasure  Grounds  at  Frogmore,  and 
later  he  was  for  many  years  gardener  to  the  late 
Duchess  of  Kent. 


Enquiry. 

"  He  that  questioned  much  shall  learn  much."— Bacow. 

Tomatos. — A  correspondent,  "  C.  J.  P.,"  living 
near  Bristol,  writes,  in  the  hope  of  some  of  our 
correspondents  who  may  see  this  note,  auswering  the 
following  questions  :  "  I  grow  a  good  many  Tomatos, 
in  unheated  houses,  and  have  one  heated  house  for 
bringing  on  the  young  plants.  When  the  young 
plants  were  turned  out  we  kept  a  dozen  plants  in 
10-inch  pots  in  the  hot  house  to  come  on  early. 
Afterwards,  we  filled  the  house  with  Melons.  As  the 
Melons  came  on  I  determined  to  sacrifice  what  was 
left  of  the  Tomatos  for  the  sake  of  the  Melons.  So  the 
ventilation  was  reduced,  considerable  heat  maintained , 
with  an  atmosphere  more  or  less  moist  and  stagnant. 
Now  according  to  all  rules  the  Tomatos  ought  to 
have  promptly  become  diseased,  and  gone  off  in 
different  ways.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
doing  remarkably  well,  and  not  a  spot  or  a  speck  is 
visible  on  the  leaves.     How  is  this  to  be  explained  ?  " 


Books  :  G.  W.  G.  So  far  as  we  know  of,  there  is  no 
recent  work  on  table  decorations,  and  Miss  Annie 
Hassard'e  manual  is  long  since  out  of  print,  as 
well  as  being  old-fashioned  in  method  and  mate- 
rial.    Ask  Mr.  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  W.C. 

Chrysanthemum  Leaves  with  Fungus:  B.  IV. 
The  leaf  is  badly  affected  with  a  "rust"  fungus, 
which  you  may  find  fully  described  by  turning  to 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  October  9,  1897,  p.  256.  If 
but  few  of  the  plants  are  affected  your  wisest  course 
will  be  to  burn  those,  and  should  any  further 
plants  show  signs  of  the  "rust,"  remove  the  leaves 
affected  as  soon  as  they  be  ob  erved  and  burn 
them.  It  might  be  useful  to  syringe  all  the  plants 
with  Condy's  Fluid  or  a  copper  solution,  especially 
wetting  the  underneath  side  of  the  foliage. 

Correction. — Page  158  in  previous  issue,  col.  3,  top 
line,  for  Filacea  read  Placea. 

Cucumbers  with  Fungus  :  R.  F.  Syringe  the  plants 
with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  mixing 
about  J-oz.  to  each  gallon  of  water, 

Fungus:  X.  Y.Z.  Polyporus  sulfureus.  M.  C.  Cooke. 

Gardener  at  an  Institution  :  W.  P.  You  have 
been  very  hardly  treated,  and  according  to  your 
showing,  for  a  very  trifling  offence.  You  should 
certainly  sue  the  superintendent  or  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  three  weeks'  wages,  and  four 
weeks  in  lieu  of  proper  notice  to  leave  the  service. 
If  you  have  house,  coal,  &c,  in  addition,  sue  for 
these  likewise. 

Grapes  :  G.  S.  Your  Grapes  are  mostly  split  and 
covered  with  mould.  If  these  be  a  sample  of 
the  crop,  no  means  can  now  be  taken  to  render  the 
fruit  valuable.  You  had  best  cut  the  fruit,  and 
thus  relieve  the  Vines  of  the  worthless  produce. 
In  the  winter  cut  the  canes  well  back  ;  thoroughly 
cleanse  them  with  a  fungicide,  aud  examine  the 
border.  Probably  you  will  find  it  badly  drained. 
If  ordinary  mildew  shows  itself  next  season,  apply 
a  little  sulphur  to  the  leaves  as  soon  as  it  be  noticed. 

Insects  :  J.  W.  C.  The  mite3  sent  are  a  species  of 
Bryobia,  I  think  nobilis  or  praotiosa,  Koch,  if  these 
two  species  be  really  distinct,  which  I  doubt ;  but 
the  species  of  Bryobia  are  not  well  settled.  It  is 
related  to,  but  by  no  means  identical  with,  the 
common  so-called  "  red-spider  "  of  our  greenhouses, 
&c.  Bryobia  swarms  in  gardens,  and  infests  nume- 
rous plants  ;  it  is  ofteu  very  abundant  on  the 
Gooseberry  ;  but,  as  f  jr  as  my  observations  go,  it 
is  generally  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  on  Ivy  ; 
if  there  be  any  Ivy  near  the  windows  they  pro- 
bably might  be  beaten  offitiu  thousands.  I  scarcely 
thiuk  that  they  are  likely  to  be  on  the  Clover,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  Bay  what  plant  they  will  not  get 
upon.  It  will,  I  fear,  be  a  troublesome  matter  to 
get  rid  of  them  ;  probably  by  beating  the  plants 
infested  with  them  over  a  vessel  of  hot  water,  and 
then  syringing  the  plants  with  paraffin  emulsion  or 
quaBSia-wood  solution,  something  might  be  done — 
but  it  would  probably  be  rather  a  serious  under- 
taking, on  account  of  the  extent  of  vegetation  they 
generally  spread  over,  and  the  necessity  of  gettiug 
at  the  under- surfaces  of  the  leaves.  They  are 
not  destructive  inside  a  house,  and  unless  you  are 
very  much  annoyed  by  them,  you  may  perhaps  be 
wise  in  letting  them  alone.  Albeit  D.  Michael. — 
Mrs.  S.,  Cheltenham.  Your  Pear-trees  are  attacked 
by  the  slug-worm  of  the  Tear  and  Cherry  saw-fly 
(Selandria  atra).  Among  the  remedies  recom- 
mended is  that  of  dusting  some  dry  quicklime  or 
gas-lime  over  the  caterpillars.  By  exudation  they 
will  be  able  to  throw  this  off  the  fir<t  time,  but  if 
a  second  application  be  made  it  will  kill  them. 
Syringe  the  trees  powerfully  with  strong  soap-suds 
or  tobacco-water.  By  trying  these  and  similar 
remedies  you  will  no  doubt  minimise  the  mischief 
they  will  make. 

Macoots  in  Mushrooms,  Woodlice,  Ac. :  Coventry, 
The  miBchief  will  disappear  as  the  soason  ad- 
vances, little  or  no  harm  from  this  cause 
occurring  in  the  winter  and  spring.  We  should 
advise  the  clearing  out  of  all  affected  Mush- 
rooms, and  keeping  the  house  or  cellar  at  a 
maximum  temperature  of  60°.  Vaporising  the 
place  with  Richards'  XL  All  Compound  would 
clear  off  the  flies  that  are  the  cause  of  the  mis- 


chief. Good  Mushrooms  cannot  be  grown  in  a 
vinery  at  this  season,  although  a  crop  might  be 
obtained  when  a  vinery  is  started  in  winter. 
Woodlice  gnaw  the  Mushrooms,  and  do  much 
damage  if  they  are  numerous.  Try  pouring  boiling 
water  into  the  cracks  between  the  beds  and  the  walls 
and  sides,  and  leave  nothing  about  under  which  they 
can  hide.  If  your  beds  have  a  covering  of  hay  or 
damp  litter,  clear  this  out  and  burn,  as  it  forms 
just  the  sort  of  resort  for  the  marauders  that  they 
prefer.  If  the  beds  are  dry,  afford  them  an  appli- 
cation of  warm  water  with  a  table  spoonful  of  Bait  to 
3  gallons  of  it.  Keep  the  air  humid  by  damping- 
down  ;  this  will  prevent  the  drying  of  the  beds. 

Names  of  Fruit  :  A.  C.  Golden  Champion,  pro- 
bably ;  send  leaves.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  manago, 
and  uncertain. — C.  R.  Apple  Irish  Peach.—  A.J. 
Plums  :  1,  Gisborne'e  ;  2,  Jefferson  ;  3,  Michel- 
son's  ;  4,  Kirke's. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — G.  F.  B.  Erysimum  Perof- 
skyanum.  — K.  W.  G.  1,  Lythrum  Salicaria  ;  2,  Epi- 
lobium  hirsutum  ;  5,  we  do  not  recognise  it,  and  it 
arrived  in  too  rotten  a  state  to  admit  of  dissection. 
—  W.  T.,  Barntt.  1,  Adiantum  capillus-veneris  ; 
2,  Gongora  galeata  ;  3,  Pteris  quadri-aurita  ;  4,  P. 
longifoha  ;  5,  Blechnum  corcorvadense  ;  6,  Dory- 
opteris  palmata  ;  7,  Drac;ena  (Cordyline)  australis  ; 
8,  Carex  japonica. — No  Name:   Woodbox— French. 

1,  Dendrobium  formosum  gigauteum — very  good  ; 

2,  Selaginella  csesia ;  3,  S.  apoda  ;  4,  Begonia  Prince 
WallenBtein  ;  5,  send  specimen  in  flower  ;  6,  Ste- 
notaphrumamericanumvariegatum. — No  name  :  in 
Lady's  Bcltb.x.  1,  Asplenium  lucidum  ;  2,  Poly- 
podium  sub-auriculatum  ;  3,  Gesnera  elongata  ;  4, 
Asplenium  bulbiferum  ;  5,  Lathyrus  cyaneus  ;  6, 
send  in  flower  (probably  Weigela) ;  7,  Rhus  Cotinus. 
— C.B.C.  Ononis  arvensis. — E.R.  1,  Rhus  Cotinus, 
Wig-tree;  2,  Agrostemmacoronaria. — J.B.,  Wills. 
Odontoglossum  crispum  ;  rather  pretty,  but  not 
out  of  the  common  run. — C.  S.  B.  (Conifers).  1, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana ;  2,  Thuia  orientalia  ;  3, 
Cupressus  nootkatensis  ;  4,  Thuia  occidentalis. — 
H.  M.  L.  (Green,  Hose).  The  so-called  Rosa 
viridiflora. — W.  S.  Bignonia  radicans. — Z.  North, 
Impatiens  glaudulifera. — A.  B.  Lycium  barbarum, 
sometimes  called  the  "  Tea "  plant. — J.  Sparrow. 
1,  next  week  ;  2,  Rhus  Cotinus  ;  3,  Datura  Stra- 
monium.—  Cyd'mia.  1,  Shirley  Poppy  ;  2,  Cle- 
matis flammula ;  3,  a  mere  scrap,  send  in  flower. 

Passiflora  Fruits  :  TV.  T.,  Radyr.  The  variety 
you  send  is  P.  edulis,  and  your  crop  in  a  cool-house 
of  one  half  bushel  of  fruits  is  a  good  one.  They 
may  certainly  be  used  for  desBert  purposes,  but 
whether  they  may  prove  palatable  to  you  or  not 
we  cannot  say.  Only  the  pulp  is  eatable,  and  it 
has  a  mild  orange-like  flavour.  To  ourselves  it  is  by 
no  means  ungrateful. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  A.  C.  The  office 
of  the  Society  is  at  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westmin- 
ster, S.W.     Address  the  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  Wilks. 

The  Kind  of  House  best  suited  for  Raising 
Ferns  from  Spores  :  E.  J.  S.  &  Co.  A  lean-to, 
or  hip-roofed  house,  facing  north,  sunk  a  couple 
of  feet  in  the  earth,  and  fitted  with  a  heating 
apparatus  equal  to  maintaining  a  temperature  of 
60°  to  70°.  The  glass  of  the  roof  may  consist  of 
rough  plate. 

The  Plum  :  C.  W.  H.  The  ideal  soil  would  be  a 
heavy  loam  overlying  limestone,  chalk,  or  green- 
sand.  F.iiiing  these  formations,  almost  any  kind 
of  Eoil  not  a  sandy  thin  peat  can,  by  means  of  a 
suitable  admixture  of  pasture-loam,  mortar-rubble, 
quicklime,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  potash,  be 
mad  3  to  carry  healthy  Plum-trees,  from  which 
crops,  more  or  less  plentiful,  according  to  the 
weather  in  tho  flowering  season,  may  be  obtained. 

Tomatos  :  Potter's  Bar.  The  fruits  are  affected  by 
a  fungus,  Cladosporium  lycopersici.  Cut  oil  all 
affected  fruits,  and  burn  forthwith,  aud  spray  the 
plants  with  liver-ofsulphur  at  the  rate  of  half  an 
ounce  to  one  gallon  of  water.  Avoid  spraying 
ripenlDg  fruits. 

Commukioations  Received. — John  Prince. — W.E.  Gumbldti  n. 
—Mariano  Hicei.  -II.  W.  W.-J.  B.— J.  S— W.  li.-.l.  C.— 
M.  J.  S.— D.  T.  F.-T.  B.-Dr.  II.  R.  —  W.  Faulkner 
(thanks  for  cutting  sent), — A.  B.  &  Co.— O.  P.,  Lehenhof. 
T.  C— J.  B.,  Abbotsbury.-E.  C— J.  C— G.  B.—  t\.  II.  II. 
— M.  T.  M.  —  D.  &  W.  B.  —  W.  T.— W.  G.— E.  S.—  Anatoli 
I'ucci. — W.  Swan. 

PHOTOGRAPHS,    SPECIHENS,    &C,    RECEIVED   WITH    THANES. — 

W.  Swan. 

(For  Markets  and    Weather,  see  p.  viii.) 
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BOUTCHER'S  "TREATISE  ON 
FOEEST  TREES." 
rf^HE  above-named  treatise,  very  popular  at 
-■-  ono  time,  and  well  known  to  earlier  gene- 
rations of  gardeners,  was  published  in  1775, 
a  second  edition  appearing  in  1778,  and  the 
author  was  one  of  Philip  Miller's  old  pupils, 
who  had  settled  near  Edinburgh  as  a  nursery- 
man. The  nursery  was  not  far  distant  from 
Holyrood,  the  exact  locality  being  known  as 
Comely  Gardens,  built  over  long  ago,  and  close 
to  which  the  Waverley  and  East  Coast  lines  to 
the  South  now  pass.  Boutcher's  success  in 
business,  it  would  appear,  was  not  equal  to  his 
expectations,  and  at  least  one  reason  for 
launching  his  book  was,  that  he  might  be  well 
remunerated  by  its  sale.  We  may  conclude 
his  expectations  were  to  a  large  extent  realised, 
because  at  least  500  copies  were  sold  to  sub- 
scribers ;  and  the  remainder,  as  the  date  of  the 
issue  of  a  second  edition  shows,  was  not  long 
left  on  his  hands.  John  Murray  the  First  was 
his  London  publisher. 

Like  Switzer's  Ichnographia  Rustica  of  the 
early  part  of  the  same  century,  the  book  is 
peculiarly  interesting  on  account  of  the 
glimpses  it  incidentally  reveals  of  matters  con- 
nected with  gardening  at  the  period  it  was 
written.  For  example,  we  find  the  wage  paid 
to  the  British  gardener  ranged  from  £20  to  £40 
a  year  ;  but  another  sentence  leads  us  to  infer 
the  usual  wage  to  have  been  from  £15  to  £20, 
and  the  first-named  amounts  to  have  been 
secured  only  under  uncommonly  favourable 
circumstances.  This,  however,  was  an  increase 
on  fifty  years  earlier,  because  Batly  Langley, 
in  1728,  names  £15  as  a  gardener's  remu- 
neration for  the  twelvemonth. 

In  1700,  the  third  edition  of  the  Seals'  Gar- 
dener names  Is.  per  diem  as  the  wage  of  a 
labourer,  and  a  gardener  must  have  been 
better  paid  than  appears  from  the  above- 
quoted  figures.  For  one  thing  he  had  "  House 
and  Eldin"  (fuel);  also  a  bit  of  ground  on 
which  to  grow  Flax  and  vegetables  ;  also  a 
cow — or,  rather,  feed  for  a  cow  ;  and  in  some 
instances  it  would  appear  that  he  made  for  him- 
self a  little  out  of  the  sale  of  surplus  produce. 
Scott  refers  to  this  very  old  custom  in  Sob 
Roy,  where  the  sagacious  Andrew  Fail-service 
mentions  having  been  "  doun  about  a  wee  bit 
business  o'  my  ain  wi'  Mattie  Simpson,  that 
wants  a  forpit  or  twa  o'  Peers  that  will  never 
be  missed  in  the  Ha'-house." 

The  gardener  of  1775,  morever,  occupied  a 
position,  and  had  a  larger  degree  of  respon- 
sibility than  his  successor  of  1898.  This  is 
apparent  from  the  advice  Boutcher  proffers  to 
"  men  of  plentiful  fortunes  "  to  provide  "  two 
gardeners,"  the  one  to  have  the  charge  of  the 
gardens  proper ;  the  other  to  manage  the  woods. 
Xor  are  we  allowed  to  suppose  that  Scotland 


is  alone  referred  to,  for  we  are  informed  he  had 
"visited  with  attention  many  of  the  most 
elegant  and  magnificent  seats  in  Great  Britain, 
but  never  once  in  my  life  have  seen  all  the 
different  branches  of  the  business  properly 
executed  under  the  management  of  one  man." 

In  another  part  of  the  book  the  great  scarcity 
of  hardy  fruit  in  Scotland,  and  the  exorbitant 
prices  it  brought,  is  mentioned,  and  the  curious 
reason  he  proposes  to  account  for  this,  was  the 
"  new  fashion"  of  laying-out  lawns  round  the 
house,  with  the  consequent  removal  of  the 
kitchen  and  fruit  gardens  to  another  site  at  a 
distance.  The  style  of  landscape  gardening 
just  alluded  to  was  introduced  into  Scotland 
between  1750  and  1700,  about  which  time  many 
extensive  policies  were  laid  out,  new  kitchen 
gardens  formed,  and  fields,  formerly  cultivated, 
luid  down  in  grass  parks.  However,  judging 
from  the  many  references  to  "  wilderness 
quarters  "  which  occur  throughout  the  book, 
there  still  must  have  remained  in  1775  many 
estates  in  which  the  garden,  with  its  fruit- 
trees  and  its  narrow  flower-borders,  and  the 
wilderness,  replete  with  Roses,  shrubs,  semi- 
wild  plants,  tall  perennials,  and  the  more  rare 
trees  lay  nestling  close  to  the  sheltering  walls 
of  the  "  big  "  house. 

Our  progress  through  Boutcher  is  not  great 
before  discovering  that  the  goose-quill  he 
wielded  was  in  its  nature  largely  caustic. 
Among  other  practices  condemned  in  language 
best  indicated  by  this  word  was  that  of  supply- 
ing trees  untrue  to  name,  and  more  particularly 
fruit  trees,  which,  if  we  credit  the  writer's 
statement,  was  habitually  done  in  his  day. 
Another  of  the  customs  he  attacked  with  un- 
compromising hostility  was  the  practice  of 
sowing  the  seeds  of  Firs  very  thickly,  and 
selling  the  seedlings  direct  from  the  seed-bed. 
This  method  was  first  pursued  about  sixty 
years  previously  by  the  Earl  of  Haddington, 
and  the  results  wore  so  splendidly  successful 
that,  as  appears  from  Boutcher's  declaration,  it 
was  then  usual  to  purchase  two-year-old  seed- 
lings, bring  them  a  distance,  and  plant  them  in 
permanent  situations,  with  the  not  unnatural 
consequence  of  losing  nearly  the  whole  of  a 
consignment.  The  great  pioneer  of  Scotch 
forestry  raised  his  own  seedlings,  "puddled" 
their  roots  when  lifted,  and  had  them  planted 
at  once  in  sandy  soil — little  matters  that  nur- 
serymen seem  to  have  ignored  altogether. 

Another  distressful  custom  was  that  pursued 
by  some  nursorymen  of  issuing  lists  of  trees 
and  nursery  stuff  with  prices  attached.  Intend- 
ing purchasers  are  warned  to  beware  of  these 
men,  who,  he  cannot  help  insinuating,  must  be 
possessed  of  a  bias  towards  dishonesty.  None 
of  these  lists  are  likely  to  exist  now,  but  the 
Edinburgh  Courant  for  February  4,  1707,  con- 
tains an  advertisement  of  shrubs  which  are 
priced  in  hundred  lots,  or  "classes,"  as  the 
advertiser  calls  them.  Prices  are  very  low — 
e.g.,  class  1,  40  varieties,  at  10s.  per  100; 
class  2,  GO  vars.,  at  £1  per  100;  class  3,  con- 
sisting of  above  100,  at  £1  10s.;  class  4,  of 
50  vars.,  at  £2  10*. ;  and  class  5,  of  50  vars., 
at  Go  per  100.  The  list,  with  the  names  of  the 
shrubs  in  the  several  classes,  was  kept  by  the 
vendor ;  those  in  the  last-named  being  so  rare 
that  not  more  than  two  of  one  sort  could  be 
selected  of  classes  two,  three,  and  four.  An 
"  N.B."  states,  of  the  five  classes  of  shrubs  no 
more  than  five  score  are  given  for  the  hundred. 
That  Boutcher  practised  what  he  wrote  is 
proved  from  an  advertisement  of  his  own  in  the 
same  paper,  but  ten  years  later  than  the 
above,  or  on  Feb.  10,  1777.     It  mav  be  worth 


extracting     in    extenso,    as    it    is    not    very 
lengthy  :— 

"To  be  aold  by  William  Boutcher,  nurseryman  at 
Comely  Gardens,  a  collection  of  all  the  valuable  kinds 
of  fruit  and  forest-trees,  flowering  shrubs,  evergreens, 
and  hedge  plants,  cultivated  after  the  manner  directed 
in  his  late  Treatise  on  Forest  Trees. 

"There  are,  particularly,  considerable  numbers  of 
the  following  sorts  : — English  Elm,  grafted  on  Scots 
and  Dutch  stocks  ;  ditto  on  their  own  bottom,  from 
four  to  eight  feet  high ;  Scots  Elm,  same  size  ;  Limes 
do.  ;  Beech,  from  one  to  four  feet  high  ;  Balsam  and 
Berry-beariDg  Poplar,  from  three  to  six  feet  high  ; 
Lombardy  do.,  same  sizes  ;  Planes,  from  two  to 
eight  feet  ;  Horee-Chestnut,  from  three  to  six  feet ; 
Laburnums,  same  sizes  ;  a  large  quantity  of  two- 
year  seedling  Hollies  ;  ditto,  two  years  transplanted  ; 
Yews,  one  and  two  feet ;  Thorns,  from  two  to  seven 
years  old,  transplanted  ;  Scots  Fir,  three  and  four 
years  old  ;  Spruce  Firs,  from  six  inches  to  two  feet 
Silver  Firs,  same  sizes. 

"All  the  finest  kinds  of  Roses  known  in  Europe, 
with  a  numerous  and  elegant  assortment  of  the  other 
flowering  shrubs,  deciduous  and  evergreen. 

"P.S. — The  Scots  Fir,  Thorns,  PlaDe  trees,  and 
Lombardy  Poplars,  which  are  plants  of  the  best 
quality,  will  be  sold  below  the  usual  rate." 

How  interesting  it  would  have  been  to  us 
now  had  Boutcher  been  inconsistent  for  only 
that  once,  and  appended  prices  to  his  goods ! 
That  he  possessed  an  efficient  knowledge  of 
his  business  the  pages  of  his  book  abundantly 
testify.  He  advocated  growing  trees  to  a  large 
size  in  the  nursery,  and  then  transplanting 
them  to  their  permanent  positions.  The  treat- 
ment recommended  is  so  practical,  that  one  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  his  assurance 
that  if  intelligently  pursued,  trees  up  to  24  feet 
in  height,  "  with  large  bulks  of  soil,"  may  be 
carried  any  distance  and  transplanted  with 
safety.  For  estate  work,  nothing  indeed  could 
be  more  suitable ;  but  for  a  nurseryman ,  it  is 
impossible  to  see  how  he  could  make  it  pay. 
As  showing  the  extreme  lengths  to  which  he 
carried  his  pet  views,  he  actually  proposed  a 
method  of  growing  the  common  Whitethorn  for 
hedging  purposes  to  a  height  of  6  feet  in  the 
nursery,  meanwhile  keeping  the  plants  trimmed 
to  shape,  and  finally  transferring  the  full-grown 
hedge  to  its  position.  Regarding  the  trimming 
of  thorn  hedges,  his  advice  is  in  line  with  the 
method  pursued  at  the  present  day,  of  cutting 
them  tapering  from  base  to  apex.  Strange  as 
it  may  appear  to  us  now,  he  proposed  this  as  an 
improvement  on  the  practice  common  at  that 
time  of  fashioning  thorn  hedges  with  a 
broadened  fiat  top,  and  sides  inclining  inwards 
to  the  bottom.  A  few  Thorns,  on  account  of 
their  beauty,  are  commended  for  the  park  and 
wilderness,  and  he  takes  care  to  say  they  are  to 
be  left  to  grow  in  unrestricted  freedom. 

He,  however,  considered  the  common  Holly 
as  unsurpassed  for  a  hedge.  His  method  of 
preparing  Hollies  for  this  purpose  is  original, 
perhaps  unique.  Two-year-old  seedlings  were 
selected  from  the  seed-bed,  and  planted  in  lines 
3  feet  apart,  and  half  that  space  in  the  lines  ; 
the  soil  to  be  fertile.  Here  they  were  to  remain 
till  the  third  spring  after  planting,  at  which 
time  a  trench  was  cast  out,  and  all  the  roots 
shortened.  The  year  following  the  plants  were 
cut  down,  and  the  next  they  were  in  a  fit  con- 
dition to  plant.  The  best  time  to  plant  was 
April,  when  they  were  lifted  with  "  bulks  of 
earth  about  their  roots,"  and  set  in  the  line  of  the 
hedge  at  18  inches  apart.  The  crop  of  young 
shoots,  the  result  of  cutting  over,  were  trimmed 
level  at  the  same  time.  Ho  notices  "a  very 
wrong,  though  prevailing  custom,  which  is 
clipping  the  beginning  of  winter,"  and  instead 
recommends  hedges'to  be  trimmed  in  July. 
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The  Tyninghame  hedges  are  mentioned  as 
illustrating  "the  incomparable  beauty,  lasting 
strength,  and  magnificence  of  Holly  hedges.  ' 
For  the  long  period  of  140  years  or  more,  these 
*  remarks  of  Boutcher's  were  at  any  time  applic- 
able. In  1775  they  were,  however,  "  not  lofty 
in  proportion  to  their  thickness  and  strength," 
and  he  recommends  they  should  be  "  run  up  to 
25  or  30  feet  in  height,  cut  thinner  and  thinner 
as  they  approach  the  top,  which  in  a  few  years 
would  make  them  the  most  glorious  sight  of  the 
kind  that  can  be  conceived."  The  advice  was 
not  accepted,  nor  did  the  Hollies  lose  their 
glory. 

Of  trees,  a  list,  fairly  full  without  being  ex- 
haustive, is  treated  in  detail.  The  writer  gives 
common  names  only,  because  "  their  botanical 
characters  being  universally  known  to  the 
learned,  and  of  no  use  to  the  young  and  illiterate 
gardener,  &c,  &c."  It  is  possible  there  was 
another  reason,  because,  after  treating  of 
Poplars  in  one  chapter,  he,  in  a  later  one,  des- 
cribes the  "  Tacamahacca"  tree  as  of  a  distinct 
genera,  and  "  good  for  wildernesses." 

The  chapter  on  Oaks  contains  the  curious 
information  that  it  was  the  common  practice 
not  to  plant  young  Oaks  with  a  spade,  but  to 
dibble  them  into  the  ground,  like  Cabbages.  He 
very  properly  condemns  this  custom.  He 
advises  cutting  with  a  sharpened  spade  the  roots 
of  one-year-old  seedling  Oaks  and  Beeches  in 
the  same  manner.  Two-year-old  trees  of  the 
foimer  that  are  "  crooked  or  bushy,  must  be 
cut  over  by  the  ground  and  remain  two  years 
longer."  One  shoot  to  each  was  of  course  all 
that  was  allowed  to  remain.  Cutting  off  large 
limbs  of  old  trees  is  condemned,  and  the  pair  of 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  cut  back  by  Miller  from  off 
the  greenhouse  at  the  Chelsea  Physic- gardens, 
are  held  up  as  warning  examples.  Pruning  in 
itself  he  has  nothing  to  say  against,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  pruning  when  young  formed 
part  of  his  management  of  trees. 

In  a  lengthy  argument,  the  employment,  of 
Planes  and  Poplars  instead  of  Firs  as  nurse- 
plants  is  proposed. 

In  a  postscript  the  author  conditionallv 
promises  a  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Hardy 
Fruits.  The  manuscript  was  in  his  possession, 
but  so  far  as  I  know  of,  it  never  took  the  book 
form.  A  method  of  cultivation  was  to  be 
revealed  by  means  of  which  as  good  hardy  fruit 
would  be  produced  in  Scotland  as  was  then 
grown  about  London,  while  London  in  this 
respect  would  be  on  an  equality  with  Paris. 

We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  hardy 
fiuitswere  less  well  cultivated  at  that  period 
than  at  present.  Heie,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
Ribston  Pippin  Apjle-tree  planted  in  1759 
which  tears  the  marks  of  having  been  treated 
well  in  its  younger  days.  Forsyth  in  1803 
published  a  list  of  Scottish  Pears,  some  of  which 
are  still  esteemed  highly,  and  altogether  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  people  a  century  ago 
lost  much  by  the  nonappearance  of  Boutcher  on 
Fruit-trees.  R.  P.  Brotherston. 


flowers  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  March.  At  the 
left  side  of  our  illustration  (fig.  52,  p.  191),  taken 
from  a  photograph  of  the  plant  by  Mr.  Siehe  in 
its  natural  locality,  there  is  a  specimen  of  Musoari 
botryoides,  which  shows  the  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  two  species. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


HYACINTHUS  AZUREUS  VAR.  GIQANTEUS, 
Baker. 
This  gigantic  variety  of  Hyaciuthus  azureus  was 
found  by  Mr.  Sielm  on  the  Mount  Muris,  in  Northern 
<  ilicia,  at  1000  metres  above  Bea-level  It  attains  a 
height  of  .'JO  cm.,  or  almost  1  foot.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  delightful  shado  of  azure-blue,  and  very  fragrant. 
The  plunt  grows  in  moist  soil,  and  in  RWampy  ground, 
and  needs  therefore,  when  frown  in  gardens,  very 
much  water  at  the  root  when  in  active  growth.     It 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 

— * — 

CIRRHyEA  VIRIDI-PURPUREA. 

The  plant,  of  which  I  send  a  photograph,  has 
been  grown  among  a  mixed  collection  of  Orchids 
in  a  plant  stove  in  these  gardens  for  a  period  of  about 
nine  months  of  the  year.  The  remaining  three  months 
it  is  rested  in  a  cooler  house.  It  commences  to  prow 
about  April,  and  when  the  young  growths  are  about 
3  inches  long,  it  begins  to  show  its  flower  spikes,  the 
latter,  as  a  rule ,  being  fully  developed  about  the 
middle  of  July,  but  the  pseudo-bulb  continues  to 
grow  till  late  in  the  autumn,  when  water  is  gradually 
withheld,  but  not  entirely  dispensed  with  till  nearly 
the  end  of  the  year. 

When  in  full  growth  the  plant  likes  abundance  of 
water,  but  great  care  mint  be  exercised  iu  affording  it 
when  the  young  growths  first  appear,  as  any  excess 
at  that  time  causes  them  to  damp  off. 

In  the  growing  season  the  usual  stove  temperature 
suits  it,  and  when  at  rest  a  temperature  of  about 
45°  to  50°,  but  it  should  not  be  kept  dry  enough 
to  cause  the  oseudo-bulbs  to  shrivel.  Ed.  Wrightmi, 
Garth;/ nghaved,  Dolgelly  [The  plant  had  Bixtj-eight 
blooms  on  s:x  spikes,  but  unfortunately  the  photo- 
graph waB  unsuited  for  reproduction.  Ed.] 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  PLANE. 

Platanus  orientalis  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
this  country  as  a  decora*ive  trie,  having  been  intro- 
duced from  the  Levant  ab  >ut  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  This  species  and  its  variety,  P.o. 
acerifolia,  are  the  most  common  in  cultivation,  the 
latter  variety,  probably  known  to  many  as  the  London 
Plane,  having  been  extensively  planted  in  the  parks 
and  streets  of  the  metropolis. 

P.  ori9ntalis  variegata  is  another  variegated  form 
with  silvery  leaves,  but  is  not  nearly  so  fine  in  effect 
as  the  former  variety  ;  it  is,  however,  useful  and 
ornamental. 

P.  orientalis  laciniati  is  well  worth  growing  for 
decorative  effect,  on  account  of  its  very  deep  and 
much-divided  leaves  ;  these  are  deep  green  in  colour  ; 
and  its  growth  is  vigorous  and  free.  The  trje  varies  in 
height  from  50  to  60  feet  This  was  introduced 
about  tie  year  1815,  but  its  origin  is  unknown. 

P.  orientalis  cuneata  is  distinct  in  general  appear- 
ance from  all  others.  It  is  dwarfer  inhabit,  scarcely 
ever  exceeding  20  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
dentate,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  and  smaller  than 
those  of  the  type,  also  glabrous.  There  are  but  few 
tree*  of  this  variety  in  cultivation,  and  it  is  not  nearly 
so  fine  in  effect  as  the  others.  It  was  introduced 
from  the  Levant  in  1739. 

P.  orientalis  hispanica. — This  is  the  Spanish  form 
of  the  type,  and  differs  but  slightly  from  the  species 
in  having  longer  le  ivdp.  It  is  frequently  seen  in 
private  gardens  and  nurseries  under  the  name  of  P. 
macrophylla 

Of  the  leaser-known  variuiies  there  are  several  that 
have  very  handsome  and  ornamental  foliage. 

Chief  among  this  latter  class  is  the  variety  P.  Lutt- 
neri,  recently  introduced,  and  which,  when  better 
known,  will  be  appreciated  as  very  valuable.  It  is 
distinct  both  in  habit  and  growth,  being  upright  and 
compact,  but  it  is  iu  the  striking  beauty  of  its  leaves 
that  its  value  consists.  The  leaves  are  palmate  iu 
shape,  five-lobed,  and  deeply  cut  or  serratod  along  the 
margins,  and  in  colour  are  crcatuy-whito,  more  or 
less  splashed  or  streaked  with  green.  Its  variegation 
is  constant  from  the  development  to  the  fall  of  the 
leaf.  A  specimen  tree  I  noticed  recently  about  20  feet 
high,  with  a  Htem  girth  of  18  inches,  created  a  fine 
effect,  'he  striding  fo'iige  being  visible  fir  a  consider 


able  distance  [Some  leaves  and  shoots  kindly  sent 
by  our  correspondent,  bear  out  his  description  fully. 
Ed.] 

All  the  Planes  delight  in  a  free,  moist,  loamy  soil, 
but  will  not  succeed  in  heavy  clay,  nor  in  an  elevated  or 
exposed  situation.  They  may  be  increased  by  seeds, 
layers,  or  cuttings.  E.  S.,  Woking. 


BICTON. 

{Concluded  from  p.  178.) 
Leaving  the  arboretum  aDd  entering  the  kitchen 
garden,  the  nursery  plot  is  remarked,  a  hardy  piece 
of  ground  for  the  rearing  of  out-of-door  plant-1.  Aud 
here  were  specimens  of  Turner's  Crimson  Rambler 
Rose  in  full  bloom,  one  plant  carrying  no  fewer  than 
700  clusters— a  glorious  picture.  The  old  growths  of 
last  year  were  pegged  down  to  the  soil,  and  the  new 
shoots  loosely  tied  to  stakes,  so  that  now  the  whole 
forms  a  dense  mass.  A  couple  of  Oaks  are  at  this 
spot,  each  measuring  exactly  13  feet  in  circumference 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  country,  and  it  is  managed  in  an  intelligent 
manner.  Capital  trees  of  the  Plum,  Peach,  Pear, 
&c,  furnish  the  walls,  with  pyramids  and  espaliers 
on  the  quarters,  and  with  others  of  vase-like  shape, 
having  short  stems.  The  crop  of  Plums  on  trees  of 
Washington,  Early  Orleans,  Czar,  Pond's  Seedling, 
Rivers'  Prolific,  Victoria,  Magnum  Bonum,  Green 
July  and  Transparent  Gages  was  a  very  good  one. 
The  Cherry-trees  had  likewise  borne  good  crop?. 
Fruits  of  the  Moorpark  and  Kaisha  Apricots  then 
ripening  were  very  fine.  The  Peach-trees  on  the 
east  wall  were  not  very  well  cropped  ;  but  the  crop 
on  the  south  wall  was  a  very  heavy  one. 

The  two  Peach-houses  here  are  each  80  feet  long, 
unheatel,  and  filled  with  capital  trees,  one  house 
being  that  already  mentioned.  The  varieties  Royal 
George,  Sea  Eagle,  Crimson  Galande  Peaches,  and 
Violette  Hative  Nectarines  were  capital  ;  and  the 
other  house  was  furnished  with  trees  of  Goshawk, 
Dymond,  Violette  Bative  and  GroaseMignonne  Peaches, 
and  Violette  Hative  Nectarines,  with  large  Cherry- 
trees  on  the  back  wall.  A  Fig-house  75  feet  Ions;  and 
15  feet  wide,  divides  these  two  peacheries.  The  figs 
are  planted  at  the  back,  and  trained  downwards  to  the 
front,  and  the  trellis  being  rather  low  makes  it  an  easy 
matter  to  gather  the  fruit  and  manipulate  the  shoots. 
The  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  border  is  paved  with 
cobble  stones,  and  this  hard  border  seems  to  suit  the 
trees,  as  a  grand  crop  of  Brown  Turkey  was  ripeniu?. 
Against  the'front,  plants  of  the  Early  Ruby  Tomato 
were  planted. 

In  the  vegetable  quarters,  Carrots,  Onions,  Peas, 
and  Beans  showed  splendid  crops  ;  Currants  were 
abundant,  and  Raspberries  a  heavy  crop.  Mr.  Mayne 
prefers  Raspberry  Superlative  to  any  other  he  has  tried. 
The  Strawberries  were  over,  but  I  perceived  that 
Royal  Sovereign,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  President 
furnished  the  main  supplies  ;  although  Leader  and 
Monarch  were  grown  aud  gave  Ra"isfactiou.  Early 
Potatos  were  very  fine,  aDd  a  heavy  crop.  To 
describe  pits,  frames,  &c,  would  tske  too  much 
space,  and  it  must  suffice  for  me  to  say  that  this  part 
of  th°  garden  was  extensive  and  very  intere-ting. 

We  passed  a  large  Tulip-tree  in  flower  on  tho  way 
to  the  orangery.  In  this  largo  budding  specimens 
were  noted  of  Luculia  Pinceana,  and  L.  gratisBiroa, 
which  will  be  glorious  later  on  ;  large  plants  of  Bou- 
gainvillea  glabra,  of  Datura  arborca,  and  climbers  on 
colunms  and  roof,  euch  as  Bignonias,  Lapagerias 
Passifloras,  Cassia  corymboBa,  Jasminum  azoricum, 
white  flowers,  very  fragrant  ;  Habrothamnus,  Acacia, 
and  Trachelospermums  were  remarked. 

Passing  away  down  tho  wide  lawn,  wo  leave  a  lake 
of  some  5  acres  in  extent,  beautifully  embosomed 
amidst  grand  trees,  under  tho  shade  of  whic'i  a 
capital  boat-hou*e  is  erected  ;  and  two  islands  afford 
variety,  as  do  a  number  of  black  swans  aud  other  exotic 
aquatic  birds. 

Before  closing  my  notes,  I  must  bear  testimony  to 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Mayne,  and  express  a  hope  that 
he  will  for  many  years  to  come  remain  in  charge  of 
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these  notable  gardens,  and  that  the  happy  relations 
existing  between  master  and  man  will  continue. 
W.  Su-an,  Exmoulh, 


I  HIPPEASTRUMS    AS    BEDDING 

PLANTS. 
5  Where  Hippeastrums  are  raised  in  numbers  from 
seed  every  year,  a  novelty  in  bedding  can  be  obtained 
by  planting  those  bulbs  the  form  of  whose  flowers 
falls  short  of  the  hybridist's  standard  of  excellence,  but 
which  are  good  enough  to  make  a  show  out-of-doors  ; 
they  would  look  exceedingly  well  as  occasional  plants 
in  a  mixed  border  with  other  bulbs,  such  as_Lycoris, 


retarding  or  bringing  forward  those  that  incline  to 
flower  outside  at  that  period,  a  race  of  Hippeas- 
trums could  be  obtained  of  great  value  for  bedding 
purposes. 

Some  bulbs  of  H.  vittatum  which  were  left  out  all 
the  winter,  buried  3  inches  below  the  surface  to 
protect  them  from  severe  frosts,  were  very  late  in 
starting  into  growth,  and  have  made  but  little  pro- 
gress as  yet ;  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  flower 
before  October  or  November,  with  a  possibility  of 
being  cut  down  by  an  early  frost.  This  tends  to  show 
the  necessity  of  starting  thorn  into  growth  early  in 
the  year  if  they  are  to  flower  at  a  suitable  season. 
Although  they  would  fall  short  of  the  characteristics 


Fig.  52. — hvacinthus  azureus  (baker)  var.  giganteus: 

COLOUR  OF  flowers  azuke-blue.     (see  P.   190.) 

(Half  natural  size.) 


rect  name,  E.  pulverulenta,  implies,  the  plants  have 
a  powdery  appearance,  and  under  the  influence  of  this 
year's  tropical  sun-heat  this  characteristic  is  more  than 
usually  developed.  E.  cordata  branches  freely,  and 
frequently  quite  horizontally,  forming  a  perfect  pyra- 
mid. At  Finsbury  Park,  Mr.  Melville  has  used  this 
species  with  good  effect  in  some  beds  of  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias,  the  luxuriant  foliage  and  brightly-coloured 
flowers  affording  evidence  of  the  grateful  shade  fur- 
nished by  the  taller  plants.  In  common  with  most 
of  the  members  of  the  genus,  this  species  is  a  quick 
grower,  and  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  early 
spring  attain  a  height  of  quite  3  feet  during  the 
course  of  the  summer.  When  the  season  is  over, 
these  plants  should  be  thrown  away,  and  new  ones 
raised  for  the  following  summer,  as  lifted  plants 
rarely  recover  from  the  check  due  to  transplanting. 
In  order  to  properly  develop  the  plants,  they  should 
be  planted  3  feet  apart,  and  as  the  apex  is  pendulous 
in  nature,  a  neat  stake  should  be  given  to  each. 
When  large  plants  are  required,  seed  should  be  Bown 
in  the  autumn,  and  the  plants  kept  gently  growing 
throughout  the  winter.  As  a  pot-plant,  it  is  a  great 
acquisition  in'the  cool  or  warm  greenhouse.  Seed, 
which  germinates  freely,  should  be  sown  thinly  in  a 
well-drained  compost  of  light  sandy  soil.  After  the 
plants  have  passed  the  seedling  stage,  they  grow 
freely  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil.  A.  C.  B. 


Amaryllis,  Calochortus,  &c.,  cr  planted  closely  together 
in  a  bed  by  themselves.  I  have  a  number  of  bulbs 
which  were  weeded  out  from  the  collection  in  the 
spring,  planted  in  an  open,  sunny  border  with  seed- 
ling Begonias  as  a  carpet  co  afford  colour  and  interest 
till  the  Hippeastrums  flower  ;  ruaoy  of  them  are  now 
showing  particularly  strong  scapes,  and  promise  to  be 
very  effective.  Other  bulbs  have  been  planted  out  for 
two  seasons  in  the  same  manner,  and  these  are  showing 
the  strongest  scapes,  with  the  additional  merit  (in 
both  instances)  of  flowering  with  the  foliage  in 
perfect  condition.  They  were  lifted  late  in  the 
autumn,  and  planted  closely  together  in  boxes,  pass- 
ing the  winter  in  a  vinery  in  a  dry  state  ;  and  Btarted 
into  growth  before  planting  them  out  in  June.  I 
believe,  if  a  little  trouble  would  be  taken  to  select 
bulbs  flowering  naturally  in  August  and  September, 


of  a  typical  "  bedding  "  plant  by  only  flowering  once 
in  a  season,  they  possess  an  advantage  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  luxuriate  in  hot,  dry  soils,  such  as  is 
usually  found  in  the  borders  of  terraces,  at  the  foot  of 
south  walls,  &c,  under  which  conditions  plants  less 
capable  of  resisting  drought  speedily  dry  out.  The 
species  succeeding  under  the  planting-out  system  are 
H.  aulicum,  H.  sub-barbatum  (rutilum),  H.  vittatum 
and  vars.,  and  hybrids  of  vittatum-equestre  parentage. 
Geo.  B.  Malldt. 


EUCALYPTUS  CORDATA. 

While  Eucalyptus  globulus  is  almost  universally 
employed  with  good  effect  in  sub-tropical  and  other 
kinds  of  bedding,  the  more  graceful  E.  cordata  is  but 
rarely  seen  in  this  or  any  other  capacity.    As  the  cor- 


TEMPLE    HOUSE,    GREAT 
MARLOW". 

The  riverside  residence  of  General  and  Mrs.  Owen 
Williams  is  charmingly  situated  a  few  yards  distant 
from  the  "  Royal  River, "  on  the  Berkshire  side,  a 
couple  of  miles  from  the  above-mentioned  town,  and 
in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery  on  either  side.  The 
mansion  itself  is  of  considerable  size  and  importance, 
and  stands  in  pleasure-grounds  admirably  laid  out 
and  of  large  area,  the  estate  being  one  of  the 
largest  in  this  district.  My  visit  recently  was  made 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  an  inspection  of  the  large 
collection  of  Malmaison  Carnations  grown  here, 
and  which  I  had  seen  in  a  young  state,  and 
noted  that  they  were  remarkably  healthy  and  pro- 
mising. Mr.  Groves,  the  able  gardener,  has  more 
than  a  local  reputation  for  his  culture  of  this  now 
popular  variety  of  Carnation,  and  the  quality  of  the 
flowers  I  saw  on  this  occasion  fully  confirms  all  I  had 
previously  heard  on  this  point.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  there  were  some  2000  blooms,  the  majority  fully 
open,  and  others  in  course  of  development,  which 
made  an  imposing  sight,  vieing  both  iu  size  and 
colour  with  those  staged  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meetings  and  the  Temple  Show.  About 
one  hundred  of  the  plants  were  two  years  old,  but 
the  most  of  them  one  year  from  the  layer.  Mr. 
Groves  does  not  believe  in  keeping  his  plants  after 
the  second  year,  at  which  age  they  are  layered,  and 
about  100  of  the  first  year's  ilowerirjg- plants  are 
potted-on  each  season  for  the  second  year,  as  these 
produce  their  blooms  somewhat  earlier  than  the 
young  plants.  Large  pots  are  not  UBed,  although 
Mr.  Groves  favours  the  one-shift  system,  and  his 
layers,  being  always  strong,  are  potted  direct  into 
their  flowering- pots,  which  are  7-inch  size,  and  the 
two-year  plants  are  given  10-inch  pots.  The  loam 
used  for  the  potting  is  subjected  to  heat  for  the 
destruction  of  wireworm  and  grubs. 

During  dull  weather,  and  especially  throughout 
the  winter  months,  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  is 
kept  particularly  dry,  and  little  water  used,  any  spilled 
being  dried  up  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  plants  are 
never  wetted  overhead.  Should  any  attack  of  rust 
appear,  the  foliage  is  rubbed  with  flowers-of-sulphur 
held  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  this  simple 
remedy  has  been  found  very  effectual. 

The  pink  variety  is  chiefly  grown  with  a  few  of  the 
blush-white  ones,  and  most  of  the  newer  varieties 
are  given  a  trial.  Of  these  I  noticed  Mrs.  Everard 
Hambro,  Churchwarden,  Sir  Charles  Freemantle, 
Prime  Minister,  and  Princess  May.  A  slight  shade 
is  afforded  by  coating  the  glass  with  whiting  pro- 
perly prepared,  so  that  it  does  not  wash  off,  just 
sufficient  being  applied  to  preak  tho  strong  rays  of 
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the  sun,  and  not  exclude  light.  Other  houses  are 
devoted— one  to  Streptoearpus,  a  very  excellent 
strain  ;  another  to  a  large  collection  of  scented- 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  another  to  Pancratiums.  Two 
houses  only  are  devoted  to  fruit,  one  to  Peaches  and 
one  to  Grapes  ;  and  of  the  latter  but  one  variety  is 
grown,  and  thatone  not  oftenseen,viz.,theStrawberry- 
Grape.  Tomatos  are  a  specialty,  several  houses 
being  devoted  to  their  culture,  and  Mr.  Groves  grows 
principally  a  variety  of  his  own  raising,  a  free- 
setting  and  medium-sized  fruit  of  excellent  flavour. 

The  pleasure-grounds  surrounding  the  mansion  on 
three  sides  are  extensive,  and  well  furnished  with 
nice  specimen  coniferous  and  other  trees.  A  Cedar 
of  Lebanon  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  house  is 
remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  the  lower 
branches  have  extended  while  resting  on  the  surface 
of  the  lawn  to  a  distance  of  100  feet  or  more  in  one 
direction,  giving  the  tree  a  distinct  character.  A  short 
distance  from  the  dwelling  is  a  capital  herbaceous 
garden,  set  out  in  a  square,  with  marginal  grass  paths 
between  the  beds.  A  very  choice  collection  of  all 
the  best  herbaceous  subjects  are  grown  here,  and  aho 
a  quantity  of  a  selected  strain  of  Sweet  Williams.  A 
short  distance  to  the  south  is  the  kitchen  garden 
unenclosed  by  a  wall,  where  also  all  the  paths 
are  bordered  with  herbaceous  and  other  flower* 
for  about  a  space  of  6  feet  on  either  side,  and 
backed  up  with  a  very  narrow  and  closely-out  Yew 
hedge,  which  effectually  shuts  out  the  vegetable 
quarters.  Here  the  central  borders  were  espe- 
cially attractive,  standard  Roses,  and  among  others, 
La  Prance  being  extra  fine,  Delphiniums  in 
variety,  Thalictrums,  Lysimachia  thyrsiflora,  and 
many  other  subjects  being  at  their  best.  The 
pleasure  -  grounds  surround  the  kitchen  garden, 
and  in  the  shrubbery  borders  numerous  specimens  of 
Berberis  vulgaris  with  coppery-bronze  leafage,  were 
very  telling  among  others.  The  presence  of  water 
lends  a  charm  to  the  grounds  and  rustic  bridges  over 
backwaters  of  the  Thames,  festooned  with  Clematis, 
Roses,  and  other  climbers,  were,  indeed,  charming. 
A  special  feature  is  also  made  of  pillar  Roses, 
covering  stout  poles  some  15  feet  in  height,  on  which 
several  old  varieties,  and  the  somewhat  new  Crim- 
son Rambler  were  conspicuous.  A  large  collection  of 
Violas  is  also  grown,  one  of  the  most  showy  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  being  Harlequin,  and  a  quantity  of 
Sutton's  Yellow  Prince.  An  Antirrhinum  is  used  in 
both  beds  and  borders— a  fine  yellow-flowered,  dwarf 
variety. 

As  a  quiet  retreat  opposite  the  mansion,  and  in 
about  mid-stream,  is  an  island  of  considerable  size, 
nicely  wooded,  and  also  furnished  with  a  few  effective 
flower-beds— a  favourite  summer  resort ;  while  on  the 
lawn  I  noticed  a  fine  flowering  specimen  of  Elymus 
glaucifolius,  a  very  ornamental  grass,  which  grows 
freely  in  moist  situations.  Mr.  Groves  is  deserving 
of  praise  for  the  admirable  keeping  of  this  beautiful 
estate  with  the  limited  staff  at  his  disposal.   0.  H. 


Market  Gardening. 

• 

HARDY  FRUITS. 
(Continued  from  p.  140.) 
Apples. — Being  of  primary  importance,  we  will 
first  take  the  orchard  Borts,  that  are  best  gathered  and 
sold  direct  from  the  tree.  A  somewhat  modern  pur- 
chaser of  such  fruits  is  interesting,  he  caters  for  the 
vendors  of  cheap  "Fruit  Preserve."  Much  Bcandal 
is  talked  about  this  individual,  some  of  it  utterly 
ridiculous,  and  some  absurdly  false.  His  connection 
with  the  fruit  industry  is  most  beneficial,  either  from 
a  producer's  or  consumer's  point  of  view,  his  business 
being  to  buy  up  all  the  wind-falls,  thinnings,  unripe,  and 
otherwise  unsaleable  fruit,  and  to  boil  it  with  sugar, 
or  without,  to  make  what  is  termed  "Smash,"  the 
principal  ingredient  and  foundation  of  all  cheap  jams.^ 
This,  with  the  addition  of  "Gold  of  Pleasure," 
Camelinasatlvaseed.or  other  harmless  seeds  cultivated 
for  that  purpose,  are  added  in  varying  quantities  to  the 
mixed  pulp.  At  a  caBual  glance,  the  Btuff  afterwards 
simulates  Strawberry  or  Raspberry-jam,  while  Plum- 
stones  are  put  in  to  make  Plum  or  Greengage-jam, 


This  unfair,  though  perhaps  harmless,  adulteration 
of  the  "Smash"  enables  the  trade  to  sell  at  such 
prices  as  to  reach  the  very  poorest  consumer,  and 
there  is  little  harm  in  it  bo  long  as  the  fruit  used  is 
not  fermented  or  decayed  as  to  be  unfit  for  human 
food,  and  the  manufactured  article  is  not  sold  under 
a  false  name.  It  also  allows  the  grower  to  make 
something  out  of  the  thinnings  from  hiB  fruit-trees. 

The  sorts  I  have  found  best  for  this  marketing 
from  the  trees,  are  selected,  because  they  quickly 
attain  to  a  fair  size.  The  letter  "  s."  indicates  their 
fitness  for  standards  in  orchards  ;  "  B."  for  bushes  or 
free  pyramids  in  plantations,  and  where  both  letters  are 
used,  the  varieties  will  be  found  useful  in  either  or 
both  positions. 

A.  Lord  Suffield,  b. — A  large  conical  Apple,  and  a 
great  favourite  with  the  coBters,  because,  as  Albert 
Chevalier  would  put  it,  "they  sots  well  on  the 
barrer."  Being  somewhat  tender,  give  it  a  sheltered 
position,  and  do  not  plant  it  if  the  soil  of  your  orchard 
be  at  all  wet  or  cold,  but  substitute  letter  D.,  E.,  or  the 
newer  varieties,  Gold  Medal  or  Potts'  Seedling. 

B.  Pomona  (Cox),  s.b. — Highly  coloured,  deeply 
divided  into  five  segments  ;  most  profitable,  and 
uBeful  either  as  a  kitchen  or  dessert  fruit. 

C.  Early  Julian,  s. — Pale  yellow  with  patches  of 
russet,  heavy  bearer,  cooks  well  when  immature  ; 
a  market  favourite. 

D.  Ecldinvillc,  B.s.  —  Of  the  Codlin  race,  early 
and  very  prolific;  deficient  in  colour,  but  of  good 
shape. 

E.  Grenadier,  8. — Sent  out  by  G.  Bunyard  &  Sons  in 
the  Apple  Congress  year,  and  took  First-clafB  Certifi- 
cate ;  the  best  early  Codlin,  a  reliable  cropper. 

F.  Hawthomden,  Hew  or  Whiter,  B. — Large,  and 
very  handsome  ;  the  fruit  from  old  trees  on  Paradise 
stock  often  highly  coloured  and  wax-like,  makiDg  it 
fine  for  exhibition. 

G.  Stone's  or  Loddington  Seedling,  B. — A  fruit  of 
Kent  origin,  which  is  very  large,  heavy,  and  prolific. 
Does  admirably  when  grafted  on  old  trees,  especially 
on  the  "  Orange  Goff"  or  Pork  Apple  ;  most  useful 
for  sauce. 

H.  Warner's  King,  B.s. — Enormous  fruit  ;  I  have 
staged  it  at  30  oz  ,  and  it  has  been  exhibited  at  a  local 
show  weighing  2  lb.  On  Paradise  stock  and  well 
thinned,  it  gives  fruit  certain  to  take  honours. 

I.  Cellini  Pippin,  S.B.— Very  prolific,  but  of  poor 
quality,  the  tree  apt  to  canker  on  cold  or  wet  soils  ; 
shape  very  handsome. 

J.  Manx  Codlin,  B. — Handsome  conical  fruit,  in 
hot,  dry  seasons  richly  coloured  ;  prolific,  hardy. 

K.  Dominie,  s.B. — Another  free-cropping  Codlin, 
suitable  for  cold  positions  and  soils  ;  good  marketer. 

Of  reoent  introduction,  Improved  Keswick  Codlin 
(Pearson),  Lord  Orosvenor,  Mrs.  Barron,  are  all  worthy 
of  a  trial  as  bushes  or  free-growing  pyramids. 

Since  the  grand  Apple-show  and  Conference  held  at 
Chiswick  in  1885,  a  great  many  new  kinds  have  been 
sent  out,  both  here  and  in  America,  as  well  as  on  the 
Continent,  RusBia  being  a  leading  contributor  ;  but  I 
shall  merely  give  a  liBt  of  these,  as  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  recommend  many  of  them  to  growers  for 
profit  till  they  have  had  a  long  trial  under  all  con- 
ditions of  position  and  climate,  while  most  of  them 
at  present  are  too  dear  for  market  purposes,  but  in 
due  time  they  will  come  to  the  front. 

Where  possible,  I  have  given  the  name  of  the 
raiser  or  introducer  ;  but  for  full  descriptions,  consult 
the  catalogues  of  leading  pomologists.  ThoBe  that 
have  First-cIa9S  Certificates  from  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  are  indicated  by  F.C. 

Bow  Hill  Pippin,  A.  S.  White  j  Chelmsford  Wonder, 
F.C. ;  Domino,  F.  Holmes ;  Uambling's  Seedling, 
Bunyard  ;  Royal  Late  Cooking,  Veitch,  A.M.  ; 
Wealthy  (American). 

The  position  of  the  trees  must  alwajs  be  detir- 
mined  by  the  site  of  the  orchard,  but  let  the  rows 
run  as  nearly  as  practicable  K.E.  and  S.W.,  which 
will  give  the  trees  a  chance  to  get  the  maximum  of 
sunlight ;  while  this  position  minimises,  to  a  great 
extent,  damage  by  rough  winds  and  gales  when 
the  trees  are  carrying  foliage  and  fruit  in  Bummer,  or 
when  leafless  in  winter. 

As  a  rule,  the  young  trees,  when  received  from 


the  nursery,  already  show  their  habit,  as  it  is  called, 
i.e.,  whether  they  grow  erect  and  stiff,  or  pendulous 
and  diffuse.  Plant  therefore  those  that  conform  to 
the  growth  of  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  as  Pomona 
(Cox)  outside,  and  the  others  which  form  rounded  or 
weeping  heads  in  the  inside  of  our  orchard,  the 
former,  as  a  rule,  making  their  fruiting-Bpurs  on  the 
main  branches,  and  the  others  more  frequently  on 
the  points  of  the  tame,  the  latter  requiring  more 
attention  in  pruning  than  the  first. 

Now  follow  those  sorts  which  produce  large  and 
tender-fleshed  fruits,  too  liable  to  be  blown  down  in 
rough  weather  and  spoiled  if  produced  on  standards, 
and  so  they  should  be  cultivated  as  bu8b.es  or  free 
pyramids.  I  use  the  word  free  in  contradistinction 
to  those  very  artificial  trees,  beloved  of  some 
amateurs,  but  as  a  rule  hated  by  gardeners  aud 
fruit  growers.  These  are  what  I  perforce  term  teased 
into  fruiting  by  nipping,  pinching,  and  other  tortures 
very  admirable  in  a  garden  of  a  few  perches,  but 
involving  the  expenditure  of  too  much  valuable  time 
in  gardens  of  some  extent  or  on  fruit-farms. 

This  form  of  tree  gives  grand  results,  both  in 
regard  to  the  size,  colour,  and  finish  •  f  the  fruits, 
particularly  when  the  trees  begin  to  bear.  Also  it 
is  the  best  shaped  tree  for  plantations,  where,  till  the 
Apple-trees  get  large  enough  to  occupy  all  the  space 
available,  bush-fruits,  Gooseberries,  Currant*,  or 
even  Strawberries,  may  be  grown  between  the  rows, 
taking  care  to  avoid  crowding  the  permanent  trees, 
or  cultivating  too  near  to  tuem,  so  as  to  injure  the 
indispensable  surface-roots.  The  number  of  varieties 
available  for  this  kind  of  work  is  much  greater  than 
in  the  first  section,  and  the  usual  distance  from  tree 
to  tree  is  12  feet,  but  on  poor  land  10  feet  apart  is 
enough ;  and  many  of  the  varieties  scheduled  are 
useful  in  both  forms,  but  those  with  B.  attached  to 
their  names  are  strongly  recommended  as  bushes. 
Remember,  the  majority  of  these  are  best  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  as  they  not  only  lruit  much  sooner, 
but  the  fine  fibrous  roots  of  this  stock  ramify  just 
below  the  surface,  and  are  therefore  in  the  position 
to  take  all  the  benefit  of  mulchings  of  farmyard 
manure  or  artificial  compounds,  the  most  lasting  and 
satisfactory  among  the  latter  being  wool-waste,  or 
shoddy  as  it  is  called  in  Kent. 

If  maiden  trees  are  planted,  aud  the  work  be  done 
in  October,  the  following  March  the  leading  shoots 
may  be  just  stopped,  and  any  weakly  or  crossing 
branches  removed.  Never  prune  Apple-trees  at  time 
of  planting,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  varieties, 
after  three  years,  Nature  may  be  relied  upon  to  do 
this  with  very  little  aid  from  the  cultivator,  the 
primary  object  being  to  afford  the  growing  tree  the 
very  utmost  amount  of  air  and  sunlight  possible.  It 
i%  marvellous  how  this  checks  the  growth  of  lichens 
and  moss,  and  keeps  the  trees  in  robust  health,  pre- 
venting attacks  from  injurious  insects  of  all  classes. 
Continuing  varieties  best  to  gather  and  sell  direct 
from  the  trees,  let  the  bushes  and  pyramids  consist  of 
the  following,  whiuh  are  early  in  maturing  and 
getting  to  full  size,  but  though  many  good  varieties 
are  unavoidably  omitted  they  are  cither  uncertain  or 
biennial  croppers,  or  too  small  for  profit:  — 

A.  Aslrachan,  Red,  B. — Very  handsome  and  high- 
coloured,  with  Peach  like  bloom  ;  a  great  market 
favourite. 

B.  Cattle  Major,  B. — Large,  handsome  and  heavy. 

C.  Hormead's  Pcarmain,  B. — Large,  deep  lemon- 
coloured  ;  ofteu  carries  a  crop  when  others  fail. 

D.  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  B.s. — Fine  shape,  large 
and  handsome  ;  a  prodigious  bearer,  F.C. 

E.  Stirling  Castle,  B. — Of  the  Hawthornden  race 
fruiting  abundantly  ;  fine  for  exhibition  when  taken 
from  young  trees. 

F.  Emperor  Alexander,  B. — An  old  and  well-known 
variety  from  Russia  ;  large  and  beautiful  in  form  and 
colour. 

G.  Frogmorc  Prolific,  n.s.  — A  most  reliable  cropper, 
in  great  favour  with  suburban  market  growers. 

H.  IVadhurst  Pippin,  B.s. — Large  and  handsome 
off  young  trees  ;  very  reliable  cropper. 

I.  Sandringham,  F.C,  R.H.S.,  B.s. — A  fine  variety, 
originating  in  the  Prince  of  Wales'  gardens  ;  hardy, 
free-growing,  and  prolific 
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J.  Blenheim  Orange,  B. s. — A  well-known  favourite, 
but  an  uncertain  cropper  till  tht  trees  get  old.  One 
of  the  best  to  bake. 

New  varieties  are  Christ  urns  Pearmain,  B.  (Bun- 
yard),  a  heavy  cropper,  with  line  colour  ;  very 
attractive,  and  fit  for  kitchen  use  or  dessert. 

Mrs.  Barron,  B. — Large,  very  handsome,  and  of 
excellent  quality,  either  for  cooking  or  dessert. 

Atalanta  (Ross),  A.M.,  R.H.S.,  B. — Heavy  cropper. 

Belle  flc  Pontoise,  B. — Of  Blenheim  race,  very  fine 
and  ht-avy  ;  a  fine  exhibition-fruit. 

Btttc,  Borodovika,  v. — An  extremely  handsome  Rus- 
sian variety.  An  improved  "  Alexander,"  and  good 
cropper.     Come  to  stay  ! 

Puke  of  York  (Mclndoe),  s.B. — Good  where  it  does 
well,  but  uncertain. 

Poster's  Seedling,  B. — An  improved  Cellini,  which 
appears  to  be  free  from  canker. 

Gospatriek  (Rosa),  s.B. — Another  good  thing  from 
this  raiser  ;  free-bearing,  and  free-grower. 

Keswick  Improved  (Pearson),  s.B. — Like  the  old 
well-known  variety,  but  keeps  well  to  December. 


in  shape,  colour,   and  aroma  ;    should  be   promptly 
marketed. 

Williams'  Favourite  (American),  A.M.,  R.H.S.,  B. 
— A  very  handsome  conical  fruit  from  Canada. 

Ribston  Pippin,  B.s. — An  universal  favourite,  sub- 
ject to  canker  ;  but  if  care  is  taken  to  select  clean 
stocks  and  scions,  and  to  plant  it  only  in  well-drained 
fresh  soil,  it  will  maintain  good  health  and  vigour, 
and  amply  repay  the  grower. 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  s.B. — Next  to  the  above,  the 
finest  dessert  Apple  in  its  season,  very  handsome, 
with  Ribston  flavour. 

King  of  the  Pippins,  or  Kentish,  s.B.— A  well- 
appreciated  Kentish  fruit,  free-bearing,  and  most 
saleable  when  finished  well. 

Worcester  Pearmain  (R.  Smith),  S.B. — Free  bearer, 
and  very  pretty,  capital  market  fruit. 

Yellow  Ingestre,  Golden  Pippin  of  London  Markets, 
s.B. — Small,  but  most  prolific  and  marketable. 

King  of  Tompkin's  County,  or  King  (American),  B. 
— Very  large,  and  exceedingly  handsome;  Ilesh  tender, 
and  of  fine  flavour.     Requires  a  warm  situation. 


crisp  and  fresh  till  the  early  Apples  ripened,  must  be 
merely  mentioned,  as  it  is  too  insignificant  and 
unattractive  to  sell.  Experience. 

(To  ba  continiud.) 


FlO.    53. — AS   EXCEEDINGLY   FINE   TLANT   OF   DENDROBIUM   DEAREI. 


Jiambow  Papelin  (Le  Roy),  B. — Very  large,  floe, 
for  late  use. 

Hirers'  Codlin,  S.B. —  \  variety  which  cooks  without 
falling,  and  so  is  bound  to  please  the  cook. 

Qold  Medal.  B  s  — Of  the  Codlin  race  ;  a  hardy 
free-bearer,  and  handsome. 

Dessert  ArrLF.s. — This,  though  a  necessary  class, 
is  of  minor  importance  compar-d  with  the  last ;  never- 
theless, it  cannot  be  altoge  ber  parsed  over  by  the 
most  utilitarian.  Many  of  the  e  are  best  put  on  the 
market  direct  from  the  orchard,  but  others  pay  to 
store.  Let  us  take  the  first  nuw  in  their  order  of 
ripening.     For  standards  : — 

Beauty  of  Bath,  F.C.,  R.H.S.,  bs—  Moat  attrac- 
tive in  colour  and  form,  regular  and  heavy  cropper. 

Mr.  Gladstone,?. C.,a.TL.S.,  B.s.— One  of  the  earliest, 
beautiful  in  colour,  and  carrying  a  bloom  like  a 
Plum  ;  most  agreeably  scented  and  flavoured. 

Devonshire  Quarrenden  (Quarantine  of  the  fruit- 
shops),  B.s — Well-known  ;  best  in  a  warm  situation, 
and  on  good  dry  soil. 

Irish  Peach,  B.s..  now  Bupplanted  by  Lady  Sudeley 
and  Rivers'  Early  Peach. 

Juneating,  Bed,  s.B.  —  Forms  a  good  fertile 
standard  on  the  Crab  ;  colour  and  shape  attractive. 

Kerry  Pippin,  s.B. — Though  small,  if  left  to  ripen 
on  the  tree,  it  is  the  beet-flavoured  fruit  in  its  season. 
Prolific,  and  regular  cropper. 

Benoni  (American),  B. — Highly  recommended  by 
Mr.  T.  Rivers. 

Lady  Sudeley  (Bunyard),  F.C.,  R.H.S.,  b.— Fine 


Braddick's  Nonpareil  (Kentish),  s.B. — Perhaps  the 
finest  of  the  race  ;  too  small,  as  a  rule,  for  market, 
but  indispensable  in  the  private  garden. 

Mannington  Pearmain,  s  b. — A  very  conical  highly- 
coloured  Apple,  and  of  medium  size  where  from  young 
trees  or  thinned. 

Anna  Elizabeth,  B. — Large  and  handsome,  stores 
and  curries  well.     A  market  favourite. 

Claygate  Pearmain,  s.B. — Not  large,  but  fairly  pro- 
lific, often  sold  as  "Ribstnns." 

Sturmer  Pippin,  s  B. — Very  late,  but  in  its  season, 
a  valuable  dessert  fruit. 

Court  Pendu  Plat,  s.B. — A  heavy  cropper,  even  in 
scarce  years,  highly  coloured  and  rich  in  flavour. 

Fearn's  pippin,  s.B. — A  very  pretty  fruit,  but  too 
Hat  to  find  favour  in  the  market. 

Boston  Russet,  B. — A  useful  dessert  Apple,  for  late 
use  ;  and  lastly — 

Lord  Burleigh,  s  B — Very  fine,  of  Pine-apple  flavour. 
A  valuable  late  fruit. 

I  am  painfully  aware  that  my  list  is  very  incom- 
plete, though  too  lengthy,  and  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  omit  many  good  Apples ;  the  only  objection 
to  which  is  they  are  not  free  croppers,  they  are  defi- 
cient in  size,  or  wantiog  in  attractiveness  through 
lack  of  colour  or  form.  As  an  example  may  be  cited 
"  Alexandra  Nonpareil,"  sent  out  by  Bunyard  in  the 
60'8  as  an  early  dessert  fruit,  perhapa  unequalled,  but 
too  small,  even  when  from  young  trees  ;  while  among 
old  established  varieties,  Guernsey  Pippin,  a  green- 
fleshed  fruit,  covered  with  brown  russet,  and  keeping 


DENDROBIUM   DEAREI. 

On  July  12  last  there  was  exhibited  before  the 
Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
a  magnificent  specimen  plant  of  this  exceptionally 
useful  white-flowering  Orchid.  It  came  from  the 
gardens  of  Herbert  Hicks,  Esq.,  Bramwoods,  Chelms- 
ford (gr.,  Mr.  Jas.  Machar),  and  had  been  grown 
there  for  a  period  of  four  years.  Some  of  the  leafy 
pseudo-bulbs  were  over  3  feet  in  length.  The  plant 
bore  thirteen  spikes,  the  largest  pseudo-bulb  having 
three  large  racemes  of  flowers  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
three.  Four  spikes  had  already  been  cut.  "When  it 
flowered  previously  the  plant  was  more  or  le6s  in 
bloom  from  April  until  the  following  February. 
Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  the 
flowers  of  D.  Dearei  are  capable  of  lasting  a  very 
long  period.  In  fig.  53  we  have  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting an  illustration  of  thfcs  fine  plant,  which  is 
certainly  a  testimonial  to  the  skill  of  the  grower 
under  whose  care  it  has  so  well  succeeded. 


Nursery  Notes. 

♦      ■- 

DICKSONS,  CHESTER. 
The  extensive  establishment  of  Messrs.  Dicksons 
is  known  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
of  provincial  nurseries.  A  trip  there  may  conse- 
quently be  made  an  event  to  be  pleasantly  remem- 
bered, especially  as  the  ancient  and  picturesque  city 
of  Chester  itself  is  uncommonly  attractive.  We  are 
able  to  write  thus  from  the  fact  that  we  wero 
recently  there ;  and  if  the  chronicle  of  certain 
features  of  the  nursery  will  lead  any  horticulturists 
who  were  never  in  Chester  to  make  such  a  pil- 
grimage, we  will  assure  them  against  disappointment. 
In  the  first  place  it  may  be  remarked,  that  though 
the  grounds  ore  several  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent, 
order  is  maintained  everywhere.  In  the  planting 
it  will  be  observed  there  is  system  ;  and  so  far  as 
our  experience  went,  there  was  most  convincing 
evidence  of  frequent  and  effective  cultivation  of  the 
surface-soil,  there  being  almost  perfect  absence  of 
weeds — the  lazy  gardener's  sign-post. 

Not  more  than  five  minutes'  walk  from  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  Central  Railway  Station,  and  the 
nursery  may  be  reached.  The  broad  drive  from  the 
road  to  the  offices,  through  wide  and  well-kept  flower- 
borders,  at  once  impresses  a  visitor  with  the  neatness 
of  the  place — neatness  that  he  will  later  discover  is 
carried  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  plantations. 

The  Glass-houses. 
From  the  offices  our  steps  were  first  directed  to 
the  glasshouses,  where  we  saw  a  good  stock  of  very 
miscellaneous  plants,  such  as  are  required  in  most 
gardens.  Several  of  the  structures  contained  Palms, 
others  were  devoted  to  Ferns,  Aspidistras,  Camel- 
lias, Pelargoniums  of  all  sections,  Caladiums,  Garde- 
nias, Streptocarpus,  Lspagerias,  tuberous  -  -rooted 
Begonias,  which  made  a  first-rate  display,  a  few 
species  of  Orchids,  and  several  species  of  greenhouse 
plants,  including  a  quantity  of  Fuchsias  and  Carna- 
tions. Of  Pot-Roses  there  are  some  10,000  of  them 
cultivated  each  Beason.  These  were  growing  apace, 
and  possibly  have  since  been  turned  out  of  doorr. 
There  are  2,500  Vines  in  pots,  and  they  represent  ail 
of  the  popular  varieties.  Such  is  the  number  raiseu 
every  season.  There  is  a  span-roofed  orchard-house, 
measuring  about  50  yards  long  and  20  feet  wide.  In 
this  there  are  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  other 
fruit-trees  in  pots.  Some  of  the  Apple-trees  c-irried 
floe  crops  of  fruit,  especially  the  varieties  Biemarck, 
Stirling  Castle,  and  Warner's  King.  In  other  houses 
were  young  plants  of  Ampelopsis,  Clematis,  Codiaeums 
(Crotone),  &o.,  and  we  may  mention  the  new  Cordy- 
line  (Dracrena)  Kippsii,  which  was  exhibited  by  the 
firm  at  the  Temple  Show  this  year.  D.  Kippsii  is  a 
singular  variety,  by  reason  of  its  purple  leaves  being 
incurved  longitudinally.  The  leaves  thus  narrowed 
(not  unlike  some  of  the  Codiseums),  give  the  plant  an 
especially  light  appearance,  and  it  is  very  Buitable 
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for  dinner-table  ornamentation.  Our  attention  was 
directed  to  a  new  Tomato,  known  as  Scarlet  Queen. 
The  fruits  produce  a  little  nipple-like  excrescence  in 
place  of  the  eye,  similar  to  that  in  some  Peaches. 
Whether  this  be  an  advantage  or  not  our  readers  may 
decide.  It  is  certainly  better  than  an  open  eye.  There 
is  a  new  yellow-fruited  variety  named  Royal  Sovereign, 
but  fruits  were  not  then  ripe.  A  new  Carnation  deserves 
mention,  though  we  were  not  fortunate  enough  to 
see  plants  in  bloom  on  the  occasion  under  notice.  It 
is  a  yellow-flowered  Tree  Carnation,  named  Duchess 
Consuelo,  and  was  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  in  London,  in  June,  1896,  by 
the  raiser,  Mr.  T.  Whillans,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  at  Blenheim  Palace.  Its  canary-yellow 
coloured  flowers  are  very  large,  and  the  petals  smooth. 
Messrs.  Dicksons  say  that  the  variety  flowers  very 
freely,  and  may  be  had  in  bloom  throughout  the 
year.  The  stock  of  plants  we  saw  appeared  of 
strong  growing  habit,  and  very  healthy.  Close  to 
these  houses  and  to  the  offices  is  a  flower-garden, 
which,  being  planted  with  good  bedding-plants  of  the 
ordinary  species,  and  tended  with  care,  is  a  gay 
feature.    Not  far  distant  is  what  is  known  as  the 

Herbaceous  Department, 
where  there  may  be  seen  an  endlesa  variety  of 
hardy  flowering  perennial  plants.  The  border  Carna- 
tions made  a  splendid  show  of  bloom,  a  large  space  of 
land  being  devoted  to  these.  AM  the  choicest  varie- 
ties to  date  are  in  this  collection,  including  those 
raised  by  Mr.  Douglas  and  other  specialists.  Miss 
Audrey  Campbell  is  the  best  yellow-flowered  variety, 
and  there  were  Her  Grace,  bluBh  white  ;  Braw  Lass, 
Bendigo,  deep  purple  ;  Mr.  Nigel,  a  very  fine  yellow- 
ground  Picotee  ;  indeed,  sufficient  variety  for  every- 
one. The  work  of  layering  these  was  being  pushed 
forward  to  completion.  The  large-flowering  hybrid 
Pentstemons  in  named  varieties  of  various  colours 
gave  also  a  wealth  of  fair  blossom.  The  Hollyhocks 
were  approaching  the  blooming  stage,  and  in  addition 
to  being  named  varieties,  they  appeared  free  from  the 
mischievous  disease  that  for  a  time  rendered  the 
cultivation  of  these  plants  in  Britain  almost  an 
impossibility. 

The  bold  handsome  red  -  hot  pokers  (Tritoma 
Uvaria)  were  already  in  bloom,  and  among  the 
numerous  varieties  was  Lachesis,  a  most  distinct  and 
pretty  flower,  with  rich  apricot-coloured  blooms.  A 
large  breadth  adjacent  was  aglow  with  the  several 
sections  of  Gladiolus.  First  were  the  G.  gandavensis 
hybrids,  next  the  fewer  but  larger  flowered  varietie  i 
known  as  Lemoine  hybrids,  in  which  the  markings  of 
the  flowers  are  so  intense  and  distinct,  and  lastly  the 
Nanceianus  varieties.  All  of  these  were  to  name,  and 
being  in  full  flower  a  purohaser  could  conveniently 
choose  by  comparison  those  desirable  for  his  own  col- 
lection. Next  we  noticed  a  considerable  mass  of  the 
grandiflorum  variety  of  the  white-flowered  Chrys»n- 
themum  maximum  ;  the  blooms  of  this  form  some- 
times measure  as  much  as  4J  inches  across,  and 
whetSer  extra  large  or  not,  they  are  effective,  in  the 
garden  or  in  a  vase.  The  fine  Helenium  grandicepha- 
lum  striatum,  and  Clematis  Davidiana,  were  interest- 
ing plants  in  the  extensive  collection  of  herbaceous 
perennials. 

The  herbaceous  Phloxes  were  in  bloom,  and  a 
large  breadth  of  Montbretias  in  variety  had  lately 
made  a  fine  show.  These  useful  flowering  bulbous 
plants  increase  most  rapidly,  and  require  to  be  lifted 
and  divided  before  the  soil  has  become  exhausted. 
Thus  are  the  best  results  obtained.  Beside  the 
larger-habited  herbaceous  plants,  there  are  many 
alpine  species  growing  in  suitable  situations,  and  in  a 
tank  of  water,  among  a  few  of  the  choicer  species  of 
aquatic  plants,  the  Water- Lilies  were  in  bloom.  The 
more  popular  specieB  of  Nymphsea,  and  several  of  the 
beautiful  hybrids  of  M.  Marliac,  could  be  observed 
here. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  quantity  of 

Roses 
grown  annually  in  pots  by  Messrs.  Dicksons.  The 
outdoor  Roses  are  also  a  most  important  feature  of 
this  nursery,  and  they  occupy  a  piece  of  ground 
25  acres  in  extent  About  125,000  dwarfs  and  40,000 
tandard    Briars     are    budded    each    season.      The 


standards  were  already  done,  and  the  dwarfs  com- 
menced before  our  visit  was  made.  Roses  grow  and 
flower  very  well  in  the  Chester  district.  All  of  the 
plants  had  made  a  satisfactory  growth  this  season, 
and  the  mildew  that  was  present  in  places  could  be 
easily  explained  by  the  very  cold  winds  that  had 
recently  prevailed.  The  season  is  naturally  later 
than  that  in  the  London  district,  and  there  were 
consequently  plenty  of  good  blooms  still  upon  the 
plants.  A  considerable  number  of  visitors  to  the 
rosary  showed  that  at  Chester,  as  elsewhere,  the 
attractions  the  queen  of  flowers  possess  are  felt  and 
acknowledged.  The  collection  includes  most  of  the 
very  latest  acquisitions,  all,  indeed,  that  are  known  to 
possess  advantages  over  existing  varieties,  whether 
of  British  or  foreign  origin.  From  the  Roses  we 
naturally  turned  to  the— 

Fruit  Garden, 
and  in  this  section  also  the  scale  is  a  large  one. 
There  are  some  80  acres  covered  with  fruit-trees,  and 
these  include  very  large  stocks  of  Pear  aud  Apple- 
trees  of  the  more  popular  varieties,  and  that  are 
known  to  succeed  best  in  the  Midlands  and  the 
northern  counties.  Cherries,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Plums,  Figs,  and  Strawberries,  as  well  as  bush-fruits 
and  Nuts,  are  all  in  stock,  and  there  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  each.  The  present  season  is  not  remarkable 
for  an  abundance  of  hardy  fruits,  and  in  the  Chester 
district  there  are  no  very  heavy  crops.  Pears  are 
very  few.  Apples,  though  comparatively  thin,  are  not 
so  scarce.  Plums,  Damsons,  and  Cherries  have  been 
considerably  below  the  average  yield.  Leaving  the 
fruit  section,  we  inspected  the  immense  collection  of— 

Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
If  such  general  nurserjmen  as  Messrs.  Dicksons 
may  be  said  to  have  a  spicialM,  it  certainly  is  that  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  grounds  are  so  extensive  that 
we  found  it  to  be  exceedingly  convenient  to  accept 
the  suggestion  that  progression  from  one  section  to 
another  should  be  made  by  other  means  than  pedes- 
trianism.  Throughout  the  entire  collection  could  be 
seen  thorough  cultivation,  and  hence  prepared  trees  of 
every  kind  are  in  stock,  which  may  be  transferred  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  replanted  with  comparatively 
little  check,  Conifers  abound  in  large  number.-*,  and 
little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  their  cultivation  at 
Chester,  if  we  except  Picea  Webbiana,  P.  Pindrow, 
and  several  Mexican  species.  Most  of  the  ornamental 
varieties  of  the  species  of  Conifers  might  be  seen, 
including  a  nice  ba'ch  of  young  plants  of  Cupressus 
macroorpa  lutea,  a  golden  form  introduced  to  com- 
merce several  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Dicksons.  There 
are  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Weeping  Beech,  the 
purple-leaved  Beech,  and  of  the  type.  The  Oak 
thrives  with  almoBt  equal  vigour  to  those  in  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Staffordshire,  and  the  more 
ornamental  species  and  varieties  are  specially  culti- 
vated. Magnificent  trees  of  the  white  Birch  were 
noticed,  and  the  Golden  Elder,  the  variegated  Syca- 
more, the  golden-leaved  Yews,  and  Hollies  created 
patches  of  brilliant  colour  among  the  general  stock  of 
ornamental  and  flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  Speaking 
of  flowering  shrubs,  we  are  reminded  of  the  Rhododen- 
drons. A  fine  collection  of  theBe  grand  plants  was 
seen,  and  apparently  with  the  exceptions  of  R. 
Manglesii,  R.  X  Mrs.  Geo.  Hardy,  and  possibly  a 
few  others,  they  grow  and  flower  well.  Of  the 
Weigelas  a  very  fine  form  is  the  variety  Edith  Rathke 
(Spath),  a  purple-flowered  plant  of  much  distinct- 
ness. The  numerous  varieties  of  Japanese  Maples 
are  said  to  be  tender  at  Chester.  They  are  apt  to 
shoot  early  in  spring  and  be  nipped  by  late  frost-1, 
just  as  the  Tree  Pseonies  are  served  in  the  same 
district.  The  Maples  were  consequently  in  a  large 
house.  They  are  cultivated  in  pots,  and  all  the 
plants  are  ' '  worked  "  specimens.  The  Magnolia?,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  said  to  succeed  satisfactorily.  We 
saw  one  of  the  best  collections  of  Romneya  Coulteri 
we  have  ever  observed.  The  plants  were  in  pots,  and 
appeared  in  excellent  condition.  Some  of  them 
carried  a  few  of  the  large,  Bingle,  somewhat  tender 
flowers,  which  are  sometimes  as  much  as  7  inches 
across.  A  large  plant  in  flower  is  a  most  effective 
feature  in  the  best  pleasure-grounds. 


In  a  large,  span-roofed,  cold-house  was  a  number  of 
shrubby  plants  that  are  considered  tender  in  the 
district,  or  from  being  novelties  are  at  present  but 
small  specimens.  There  we  observed  what  will  be  Bure 
to  become  a  very  popular  plant,  viz.,  Sambucus  race- 
mosus  plumosus  aureus,  also  Cornus  aureus  Spathi, 
Ulmus  Dampieri  aurea,  Ilex  iosignis,  Lonicera 
Hildebrandti,  the  perfectly  hardy  and  very  orna- 
mental Elseagnus  japonicus  macrophyllus ;  Euca- 
lyptus Gunni,  with  roundish  leaves  ;  Ginkgo  biloba 
(Maidenhair-tree),  and  the  Japanese  Oak  (Quercus 
cuspidata)  ;  also  Abutilon  vitifolium,  of  which  there 
is  a  collection  of  1000  one-year-old  seedlings  ;  Rhodo- 
dendron x  Kewensis  finds  a  place  there,  and  Amorpha 
canescens,  a  useful  plant  for  the  rockery.  There  is  a 
large  collection  of  young  plants  of  Vitis  Coignetia;, 
and  the  perfectly  hardy  and  pretty  Rhus  glabra 
laciniatus  was  noticed. 

But  we  must  lay  our  pen  aside  for  the  present. 
This  note  will  possibly  convey  an  idea  of  the  principal 
features  of  MessrB.  Dicksons  nursery.  The  firm 
possess  two  other  and  smaller  nurseries  in  Wales, 
where  seaside  plants  and  the  dwarfer  shrubs  princi- 
pally are  cultivated.  The  general  offices  and  seed 
warehouses,  ^including  those  for  agricultural  seeds, 
are  in  the  main  street  of  the  city  of  Chester. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  ourselves,  we  will  close  by 
recommending  gardeners  who  from  any  cause  happen 
to  be  in  the  locality,  to  make  a  point  of  visiting 
' '  Dicksons,  Chester." 


REMINISCENCES    OF   COVENT 

GAEDEN  MARKET. 

(Concluded  from  p.  174.) 

Grapes,  hothouse  home-grown,  were  usually 
brought  in  punnets  that  contained  2,  3,  or  4  lb., 
the  former  beiDg  the  more  saleable  size.  Pines 
consisted  of  the  (iueen  and  Providence,  and  thu 
ordinary  price  was  8s.  to  10s.  per  lb.,  so  that 
quite  an  ordinary-sized  fruit  would  cost  20:. 
Strawberries  have  undergone  a  wonderful 
change— they  used  to  come  in  pottle-basketr, 
very  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  deep,  with  a 
handle  across  the  top.  One  big  Strawberry 
was  sufficient  to  half-fill  the  pottle,  or  rather 
prevent  its  being  filled,  and  the  form  caused 
the  fruits  to  crush  each  other,  and  it  moreover 
was  most  unsuitable.  Two  pottles  were  called 
a  gallon.  In  bringing  them  to  market,  they 
were  packed  in  round  baskets  called  "  rounds," 
and  the  usual  size  held  30  pottles,  which  wan 
called  18  gallons.  The  varieties  chiefly  grown 
were  Keen's  Seedling,  Scarlet,  and  Elton  Pines. 
Even  at  that  date  the  flat  punnets  were  in  use 
by  some  of  the  gardeners  for  British  Queen 
and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  former  being  called 
"  Queens."  These  punnets  held  1  lb.,  and  were 
carried  on  the  head  by  women  direct  from  the 
gardens  to  the  market,  packed  in  a  light  round 
basket,  and  tied  over  with  a  clean  white  cloth, 
and  fine  in  condition  they  came,  and  as  the 
cultivation  increased,  punnets  became  the  rule, 
and  light  vans  were  built  for  rapid  delivery. 
Then,  as  time  went  on,  baskets  holding  one 
peck  became  the  rule. 

Cucumbers  used  to  fetch  long  prices  in  thoso 
days.  The  late  Mr.  Kemp,  gardener  at  Albury 
Park,  Surrey,  once  told  me  he  used  to  force 
Nettles  in  the  glass-houses  wherewith  to  pack 
Cucumbers,  and  had  had  returned  by  the  late  Mr. 
Jno.  Black,  of  South  Row,  as  much  as  15s.  a 
brace.  Our  growers  used  to  pack  them  to  the 
number  of  six  in  a  flat,  very  shallow  punnet, 
and  prices  varied  considerably,  according  to 
size  and  quality.  Each  succeeding  year  brought 
many  more  fruits,  and  prices  naturally  got 
lower.  In  the  sixties  large  quantities  were 
grown  outdoors,  about  Biggleswade  and  Sandy  ; 
but  that  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Of  Radishes,  the  long-rooted  varieties  came 
to  market,  at  first  washed  and  packed,  not  tied, 
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in  hands,  sis  hands  in  a  punnet,  and  they 
usually  made  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  Later  in  the  season 
they  ■would  be  paoked,  unwashed,  in  hands,  in 
baskets  oalled  junks,  oval  baskets,  with  four 
handles,  holding  about  a  bushel,  certainly  not 
more.  Another  similar  basket,  called  a  half 
load,  holding  double  the  junk,  was  also  used  ; 
the  junk  seems  to  have  died  out,  but  the  half  load 
and  load  basket  are  still  in  use.  Of  Peas,  the 
earliest  to  arrive  were  Daniel  O'Rourke,  Scimi- 
tar, Champion  of  England,  and  a  few  of  the 
Marrowfats  as  Veitch's  and  Knight's  Perfec- 
tion, and  Ne-plus-ultra  ;  the  last  named  Pea 
coming  in  bushel  baskets,  as  now.  As  a  sub- 
stitute for  early  new  Potatos,  Kidneys  of  the 
Ashleaf  type  were  grown  late,  and  taken  care 
of  for  marketing  very  early.  They  would  be 
washed  and  packed  in  paper-lined  deep  punnets 
holding  2  lbs.,  and  they  commanded  a  ready  sale 
from  6d.  to  8d.  per  punnet. 

The  purple  Cape  Broccoli  was  well  to  the 
fore,  and  it  was  well  grown,  and  had  compact, 
solid  heads.  It  was  skilfully  tied  in  bundles, 
so  as  to  show  6,  8,  or  12  heads,  aocording 
to  size,  and  these  commanded  good  prices. 
The  white  Broccoli,  from  the  Enfield  district, 
used  to  be  similarly  bundled.  Rhubarb  was 
only  grown  by  a  few  men,  viz.,  Myatt, 
Mitchell,  Hawke,  and  others ;  but  as  time 
went  on  the  cultivation  of  Rhubarb  went  on 
apace,  and  was  at  last  overdone. 

The  principal  varieties  of  Potatos  then  coming 
to  the  market  were  Ashleaf,  Shaw's,  Fortyfolds, 
Begents,  Dalmahoy,  and  Rocks ;  the  Regents 
were  then,  I  fancy,  of  better  quality  than  now; 
and  large  quantities  were  sold  about  the  streets — 
the  baked  Potato-can  being  common  about  town. 
Evans'  was  noted  for  its  chop  and  baked 
Potato ;  I  refer  to  the  time  when  Herr  Von  Joel 
was  a  well-known  character  connected  with 
the  place. 

Asparagus  was  grown  in  very  much  larger 
quantities  than  now,  and  I  have  seen  a  grower, 
Jessop  by  name,  have  a  van-load  of  Asparagus 
in  bundles  packed  in  loosely  without  any 
baskets. 

Lastly— a  most  important  thing,  showing  how 
customs  have  changed  in  fifty  years,  the  cus- 
tom was  for  growers  and  salesmen  to  lend 
empties  free  of  charge,  and  in  the  busy  season 
the  salesman  would  send  a  man  with  horse  and 
cart  round  three  times  a  week,  collecting  empties 
from  his  customers.  Now  that  is  entirely 
changed  ;  the  rule  is  to  charge  on  all  returnable 
empties,  and  there  are  very  few  exceptions. 
T.  P. 


SHORT    NOTES    ON    BULBOUS 

PLANTS. 

(Continued  from  p.  159.) 
II.f.maxthtjs  rUNICEUS. — The  flower-head  of  this 
species  is  borne  on  a  short,  Btout  scape,  and  consists 
of  a  dense  umbel  of  flowers  about  4  inches  across  ; 
the  mass  of  segments  and  filaments  are  bright  coral- 
red  in  colour,  the  richness  being  heightened  by  multi- 
tudinous bright  yellow  anthers.  It  will  pass  the 
winter  safely  if  planted  about  4  inches  deep  in  a 
fairly  dry  spot  in  the  rock-garden  under  the  t-helter 
of  a  ledge  of  stone,  covering  it  with  ashes  or  other  pro- 
tecting material  during  severe  frosts.  Several  bulbs 
planted  together  in  a  small  recess  would  make  a 
brilliant  blaze  o£  colour,  which  would  be  effective  at 
a  considerable  distance  away.  It  flowers  during  the 
summer  month?,  lasting  in  perfection  for  several 
weeks. 

Lycoris  sqitamigtra. — This  pretty  subject  claims 
the  attention  of  cultivators  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  plant  of  the  genus  Lycoris  that  may  be  called 
quite  hardy — in  fact,  bulbs  in  pots  outside  have  been 
frozen   through,  and   have   not   shown  the  slightest 


injury.  By  reason  of  its '  hardiness,  it  makes  an 
excellent  plant  for  a  warm-border  or  rock-garden. 
The  leaves,  which  appear  early  in  the  spring,  and  die 
down  before  the  scapes  appear,  are  1|  feet  long, 
glaucous-green  in  colour,  strap-shaped,  average  an 
inch  in  width,  and  are  eight  to  ten  in  number.  The 
flowers  are  about  3  J  inches  long,  and  3)  inches 
acrofs,  six  to  eight  in  number,  and  they  are  borne  on  a 
scape  2  feet  long,  after  the  manner  of  Vallota  ;  each 
flower  consists  of  six  slightly  recurved  segments, 
half-an-inch  wide  at  the  middle,  which  are  united 
near  the  base  by  the  vestige  of  a  corona,  the  colour 
being  a  soft  shade  of  rose,  with  a  blue  tinge  at  the 
tips,  and  a  yellow  base ;  the  prominent  crimson 
style  and  paler  filaments  are  depressed,  so  as  to 
break  through  the  perianth,  recurving  at  the  tips.  If 
cold  weather  prevails  at  the  time  of  flowering,  the 
blue  tinge  is  suffused  throughout  the  whole  flower. 
The  bulbs  resemble  those  of  Narcissus,  but  are 
distinctly  "  Bhouldered  ;  "  they  should  bo  planted 
3  inches  below  tho  surface,  preferably  in  a  light  soil, 
with  a  well-drained  subsoil,  and  left  undisturbed. 
Three  and  four  shapes  have  been  produced  by  a 
single  bulb,  bearing  upwards  of  twenty  fine  flowers, 
which  was  planted  on  a  Peach-border  two  years 
ago.  Grown  in  pots  for  conservatory  decoration,  it 
far  excels  the  Scarborough  Lily  in  the  delicacy  of  its 
colours,  aud  unlike  the  Vallota,  it  does  not  mind  the 
vitiated  atmosphere  of  a  London  suburb.  It  appears 
not  to  be  subject  to  bulb  diseases  ;  out  of  Borne 
hundreds  of  buibs  I  have  not  found  one  affected, 
while  Vallotas  invariably  succumb  in  the  second  or 
third  year.  It  likes  a  fairly  large  pot,  as  it  is  a  gross 
feeder  during  leaf.growth  ;  and  requires  to  be  kept 
moderately  dry  when  at  rest.  Feeding  with  manure- 
water  is  amply  repaid  by  the  fine  flowers  produced. 
It  flowers  in  August,  and  is  a  native  of  Japan. 

Pancratium  canariense.  —  Although  undoubtedly 
hardy  if  planted  in  a  warm  border  with  a  little  pro- 
tection, this  plant  is  seen  at  its  best  when  grown  in 
pota  for  the  conservatory  ;  the  flowers  are  borne  in 
the  manner  of  Euchaiis,  usually  upwards  of  twelve 
in  number,  and  appears  just  as  the  leaves  are  starting 
into  growth.  They  measure  about  2  inches  across, 
are  pure  white  in  colour,  and  deliciously  fragrant,  the 
segments  are  narrow,  and  the  ttaminal  cup  has  an 
acutely  lobed  or  cleft  ^margin  ;  the  short  filaments 
are  incurved  so  that  the  anthers  touch.  It  is  not 
an  easy  plant  to  flower,  but  it  appears  to  do  best  when 
a  decidedly  dry  rest  is  given  it,  plunging  the  pot  in 
the  full  sun  to  ripen  the  bulb  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
finish  growth.  It  is  a  native  of  the  dry  rocky  districts 
of  the  Canary  Isles,  and  it  flowers  in  August  in  this 
country. 

Ifymenocallis  liltoralis  (H.  adnata)  is  a  very  useful 
plant  both  for  cut  flower  or  for  greenhouse  decora- 
tion ;  the  flowers  are  deliciously  fragrant  (I  believe 
the  Bweetest  in  the  whole  genus),  and  it  has  the 
additional  merit  of  being  easy  to  grow  in  ordinary 
warm  greenhouse  temperature.  It  produces  upwards 
of  twelve  strap-shaped,  glabrous-green  leaves,  about 
2  feet  long,  and  a  stout  peduncle  bearing  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  pure  white  flowers  on  long  pedicels. 
The  channelled  and  narrow  segments  are  drooping, 
and  are  joined  (adnate)  to  the  staminal  cup  1  inch 
upward  from  the  tube  ;  the  staminal  cup  is  mem- 
branous, 1  inch  long,  and  1  inch  across,  with  an 
irregular  margin  ;  the  style  aud  free  portions  of  the 
filaments  are  green.  A  botanical  distinction  is  notice- 
able in  H.  littoralis,  by  the  filaments  being  inserted 
near  one  end  of  the  anthers,  instead  of  the  middle, 
as  in  other  species.  I  do  not  find  any  remarks  of  this 
peculiarity  in  any  description  of  this  species  that  I 
have  seen.  It  does  well  treated  as  a  sub-aquatic 
during  the  growing  season.  I  usually  place  the  pots 
in  about  4  inches  of  water  in  the  full  sun,  in  a  tem- 
perature of  55°to  6U°  as  a  minimum  ;  and  keep  the  soil 
moderately  damp  while  the  bulb3  are  retting.  It  is 
easily  raised  from  seed,  which  germinates  freely  in 
water  a'one  ;  they  are,  however,  better  managed  in 
small  pots  standing  iu  shallow  pans  of  water.  It 
flowers  with  me  in  July  and  August,  lasting  in  per- 
fection several  weeks  if  the  plants  are  shaded  while 
flowering.   Geo.  B.  Mallttt,  fohwurth. 


KEW    NOTES. 

Fbeesia~Aumstrongi. — I  propose  this  name  for  a 
distinct  new  Freesia,  which  has  been  sent  to  Kew  by 
Mr.  W.  Armstrong,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  who  found  It 
wild  on  a  farm  in  Hamansdorp,  and  forwarded  bulbs 
of  it  last  March.  It  is  in  flower  now  at  Kew,  and 
although  Mr.  Baker  considers  it  only  a  colour  variety 
of  F.  refracta,  it  is  so  distinct  from  all  the  forms  of 
that  plant  hitherto  known,  that  for  horticultural 
purposes,  at  any  rate,  it  requires  a  distinctive  name. 
Mr.  Armstrong  described  the  flowers  as  pink,  but 
they  are  orange-yellow  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
corolla-tube,  and  purplish-pink  on  the  segments. 
There  are  only  half-a-dozen  bulbs  of  it  at  Kew,  but 
they  are  all  floweriDg.  In  the  hands  of  the  hybridist 
this  plant,  with  its  richly-coloured  flowers,  ought  to 
lead  to  the  production  of  a  race  of  Freesias  as  varied 
in  colour  as  one  could  wish. 

KiEMPFMIA  MAOROSIPHON. 
This  has  lately  flowered  at  Kew,  roots  of  it  having 
been  presented  by  Baron  von  St.  Paul,  who  obtained 
them  from  Usambara,  in  German  East  Africa.  It 
belongs  to  the  large-flowered  section  of  the  genus, 
typified  in  K.  Kirkii,  previously  known  as  a  Cein- 
kowskia  ;  the  leaves  are  tufted,  green,  lanceolate,  a 
foot  long  ;  flowers  many,  on  a  short  peduncle,  with 
oblong  bracts,  a  cylindrical  calyx,  a  long,  Blender 
corolla-tube,  and  a  spreading  limb,  with  lobes  an  inch 
long  coloured  blue,  the  lip  rounded  at  the  apex,  and 
an  inch  wide.  According  to  Baker,  it  was  first 
found  by  Wakefield  in  the  Nile  country.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting plant,  of  easy  culture  in  a  moist  stove.  At 
Kew  it  is  one  of  a  large  collection  of  small  Scita- 
niineai  and  Marantacea;,  grown  on  a  low  rockery 
under  the  Nepenthes,  in  the  new  house  recently 
built  for  these  plants. 

Crinum  fimdriatuluh. 

This  is  now  flowering  in  a  stove  at  Kew,  bulbs  of 
it  having  been  received  from  West  Tropical  Africa. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  set  as  C.  Kirkii,  C.  Sanderia- 
num,  and  C.  yuccjefolium,  indeed  I  have  a  difficulty 
sometimes  in  deciding  to  which  of  these  a  given  plant 
when  in  flower  belongs.  However,  Mr.  Baker's 
description  fite  the  Kew  plant,  which  has  thin  lorate, 
glaucous  green,  tapering  leaves  2  feet  long,  and  2 
inches  wide  near  the  base  ;  a  peduncle  2  feet  high, 
bearing  an  umbel  of  five  flowers  with  elegantly 
curved  tube,  narrow  recurved  petals  3  inches  long, 
white,  suffused  and  banded  with  dark  crimson,  as 
also,  is  the  tube.  All  the  Crinums  of  this  set  are 
most  attractive  in  flower,  but  their  flowers  last  only 
for  a  few  days.     They  like  plenty  of  water.    W.  W. 


Scotland. 


CARNATIONS   IN   THE  OPEN. 

Those  who,  like  myself,  have  a  mild  horror  of 
leaving  layers  uuplanted  till  late  autumn,  will  find 
themselves  comparatively  busy  during  the  whole  of 
September  in  planting  out  their  stock.  After  Sep- 
tember is  past,  I  think  it  preferable  to  reserve  plants 
in  cold  frames  till  the  spring,  rather  than  plant  them 
out  in  beds  at  a  period  when  it  is  impossible  that  the 
roots  can  obtain  a  firm  grip  of  the  soil  before  the 
winter.  The  Carnation  is  undoubtedly  a  hardy  plant ; 
rather  susceptible  to  damp,  yet  it  successfully  passes 
through  a  hard,  dry  frost  ;  but  none,  save  well- 
established  plants,  can  bo  expected  to  prove  hardy  iu 
a  severe  winter. 

When  preparing  beds,  I  omit  one  or  two  items 
generally  insisted  on.  For  instance,  the  ground  is 
not  trenched  ;  last  year  it  was  not  even  dug.  The 
crop  immediately  [receding  was  Carrots,  which, 
following  Celery,  left  the  soil  sufficiently  open.  This 
year  the  Carnations  will  follow  Onions,  and  the  only 
attention  the  ground  requires  is  a  slight  forking  of 
the  surface  ;  I  do  not  add  any  manure.  Soil  in  good 
condition  produces  excellent  Carnations,  and  the 
addition  of  manure  is  always  followed  by  risk.  As  in 
the  case  of  some  crops  which  do  not  respond  to 
manure  as  the  cultivator  would  wish,  its  addition  in 
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this  instance  is  not  solely  negative,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  often  largely  prejudicial.  In  the  planting  of 
the  layers,  the  stems  are  covered  only  to  the  level  of 
the  divergence  o{  the  tODgue.  Many  times  I  have 
noticed  that  weakly  varieties  attached  to  a  sustaining 
stick,  and  with  the  roets  merely  covered,  have  attained 
vigour,  and  in  the  same  way  shallow-planted  layers 
have  invariably  got  on  better  than  those  with  a 
portion  of  the  stem  covered. 

Another  practice,  which,  by  the  way,  is  of  some 
antiquity,  is  that  of  raising  the  beds  above  the  sur- 
rounding level.  Much  of  the  prej  udicial  wetness  that 
gathers  about  the  plants  during  wioter  is  obviated 
by — firstly,  not  deeply  loosening  the  soil  at  planting  : 
and  secondly,  by  raising  the  bed  with  a  compost  of 
equal  parts  leaf-soil  and  sand,  and  mixing  the  new 
material  to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches.  The  layers  are 
planted  in  this  material,  and  do  not  suffer  to  any 
extent  during  spells  of  wet  weather,  as  the  water 
quickly  drains  away. 

There  is  always  a  certain  number  of  layers  which 
require  protection  in  winter.  These  may  be  left  till 
October,  but  a  good  working  rale  is,  the  sooner  the 
layers  are  planted  the  better.  Carnations  wintered 
either  in  pots  or  in  the  method  to  be  described  are 
never  so  strong  as  those  planted  in  the  open  ;  but 
of  the  above,  those  planted  in  frames  are  always  the 
stronger.  The  frame  is  set  either  on  very  hard 
ground,  on  the  surface  of  which  a  thin  layer  of  leaf- 
soil  is  spread,  or  the  bottom  is  composed  of  coal- 
ashes  firmly  trampled  down.  On  either  of  the  bases 
chosen,  the  balls  attached  to  the  layers  are  placed, 
and  the  few  open  interspaces  are  filled  up  with  sand 
and  leaf-soil,  and  left  till  February  without  allowing 
any  water  to  get  into  the  frame.  Ventilation  is  given 
on  every  favourable  opportunity,  and  the  result  is, 
capital  plants  with  a  network  of  roots  attached,  ready 
in  this  district  from  the  middle  of  March  for  planting. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  large  number  of  bought-iu 
layers  lost  every  season.  This  occurs  principally 
because!  they  come  to  hand  too  late  to  do  well  if 
planted  in  the  open.  Duiing  many  years  my  own 
losses  have  beea  scarcely  any,  and  because  1  have  not 
ventured  them  in  the  open  unless  early  received. 
Generally,  I  flower  all  new  sorts  the  first  year  in  pots. 

In  Scotland,  the  Carnation  blossoms  a  little  later 
than  in  the  South  of  England,  where  the  flowers 
come  with  a  spurt,  and  are  soon  over.  Here  they 
open  more  slowly,  and  blossom  sometimes  until  the 
approach  of  winter.  The  value  of  Carnation  bloomB 
for  the  adornment  of  sitting-rooms  or  the  dianer- 
tatde,  in  various  styles  of  glasses  or  vases,  can  hardly 
be  over-stated  ;  and  our  Scottish  homes  are  made 
gay  by  them  at  a  season  when  there  are  few 
blooms  obtainable  in  England. 

DlERVILLAS  (WEIGELAS)  IN  AUTUMN. 
1  liervillas,  other  than  D.  rosea,  are  hardly  known 
in  Scotland.  They  are  perfectly  hardy  here,  however, 
and  make  long  and  stout  growths,  many  of  the  varieties 
having  the  desirable  quality  of  flowering  in  early 
summer,  and  again  in  autumn.  For  the  information 
of  those  who  have  not  yet  tried  these  very  acceptable 
flowering  shrubs,  I  add  below  the  names  of  some  of 
those  which  flower  twice  a  year.  A  few  of  them  grow 
somewhat  close  to  the  ground,  and  in  order  to  raise 
them  in  some  degree,  I  am  training  a  few  as  standards. 
The  only  kind  that  I  have  found  fail  to  pass  a  hard 
winter  is  Diervilla  praecox  ;  it  is  some  satisfaction 
that  this  species  is  possessed  of  some  little  beauty. 
Souvenir  de  Marie  Van  Houtte,  whitish  ;  Jean  Mace, 
very  dark ;  Congo,  crimson ;  and  John  Standish, 
crimson,  may  be  recommended.    B.,  Bast  Lothian. 


Variorum. 


plants  !  The  minute  plant  growing  upwards  and 
furnished  with  unfolding  leaves,  which  in  time  lose 
their  living  substances,  and  are  transformed  into 
water-holding  cavities  with  transparent  walls,  is 
adapted  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  creep  upwards 
to  supply  the  growing  branches  above-.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  film  die,  become  detached,  and  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pool,  forming,  iu  course  of  time, 
peat,  firm  as  regards  its  lower  strata,  but  soft  and 
spongy  above,  at  length  becoming  a  peat-bog,  capable 
of  supporting  Heather,  Bracken,  and  other  herbage, 
but  requiring  ages  to  become  firm  enough  to  support 
the  weight  of  a  man. 


The   Week's  Work. 


Sphagnum  Moss.— The  issue  of  Nature  for 
August  18.  in  an  article  entitled,  "  A  Yorkshire 
Moor,"  gives  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  growth  of  a 
sphagnum  swamp,  accompanied  by  figures  showing 
a  leafy  branch  and  a  leaf,  the  latter  much  magnified  ; 
details  of  leaf,  showing  green  cells  with  corpuscles, 
and  water-cells,  with  spiral  threads  and  pores.  How 
little  does  the  ordinary  cultivator  of  Orchids  know  of 
the  form  and  life-history  of  the  "moss"  which  forms 
the  basis  of  must  of  the  composts  he  employs  for  his 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford. 

Bulbs. — The  season  has  now  arrived  when  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  question  of  bulbs  for 
planting  the  coming  season.  It  should  be  decided 
what  number  of  each  kind  will  be  necessary,  that  the 
order  for  same  may  be  despatched  as  early  as  possible. 
A  flower-garden  never  looks  brighter  or  more  gay  than 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  beds  are  aglow 
with  a  nice  collection  of  bulbs,  carefully  disposed 
with  due  appreciation  to  the  necessary  arrangement 
of  colour,  and  in  the  case  of  mixed  beds,  to  the  suit- 
ability of  the  kinds  for  this  purpose.  The  date  for 
planting  the  bulbs  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  work  out  the  system  to  be  followed  in 
the  planting,  so  that  one  may  know  exactly  what 
stuck  to  acquire.  Just  as  with  seeds,  the  best  bulbs 
are  most  likely  to  be  used  in  the  discharge  of  the 
orders  earliest  received. 

Dahlias  are  now  blooming  freely,  and  to  enable 
them  to  continue  flowering  until  cut  by  frost,  constant 
root  waterings  may  be  needed,  and  liquid-manure 
may  be  given  every  alternate  watering.  Remove  all 
w<eak  growths,  and  especially  the  seed-pods,  from 
single-flowered  varieties.  See  that  the  growths  are 
made  secure  against  wind  and  heavy  rains.  The  best 
varieties  for  general  purposes  are  those  of  the  Cactus 
section  ;  the  flowers  are  less  stiff  and  formal  than  the 
show  and  fancy  varieties,  and  consequently  the  better 
adapted  for  use  as  cut  flowers. 

Lilium  auratum  and  L.  loncjiflomm  just  coming 
into  bloom  should  be  given  occasional  applications  of 
water,  which  will  greatly  benefit  the  flowers. 

General  Remarks. — The  plants  in  the  herbaceous 
borders,  as  they  pass  out  of  flower,  will  require  to  be 
trimmed  of  all  dead  blooms  and  leaves,  and  in  some 
cases  partially  cut  down.  Annuals  which  have 
done  flowering  should  be  removed  before  they  pre- 
sent an  uDtidy  appearance.  Later  sown  annuals  may 
be  afforded  a  good  soaking  of  water  to  stimulate  growth 
and  help  to  develop  the  flowers.  Very  rarely  at  this 
season  of  the  year  is  the  ground  so  hard  and  dry  as 
at  the  present  time  ;  and  Phloxes  in  particular  have 
suffered  severely.  Continue  the  mowing  of  lawns 
as  they  require  it ;  clip  all  the  verges  frequently, 
and  roll  the  walks  where  the  gravel  has  become 
loosened. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House,  Herts. 

Pot  Vines. — The  Vines  that  were  raised  from  eyes 
in  the  winter  months,  may,  if  the  canes  are  ripened 
throughout,  be  regarded  as  completely  matured. 
The  vinery  in  which  they  have  been  grown  may  be 
freely  ventilated  at  all  times,  and  artificial  heat  dis- 
p  nsed  with.  Although  active  growth  in  the  Vine 
has  ceased,  as  often  as  the  soil  exhibits  signs  of 
dryness,  water  must  continue  to  be  applied,  and 
the  foliage  syringed  with  clean  water  daily  iu  the 
afternoon  in  fine  weather.  In  about  three  weeks  the 
plants  may  be  placed  against  a  fence,  hedge,  or  wall, 
or  to  stakes  driven  into  the  earth,  making  them 
secure  in  an  upright  position,  and  making  sure  that 
no  worms  can  enter  the  pots  from  below. 

Strawberry-plants. — The  earliest  potted  of  these 
having  made  mpid  progress,  filling  the  soil  with 
roots,  will  require  daily,  copious  applications  of 
water,  using  the  rose  water-can  or  the  syriDge  to  wet 
the  foliage  on  fine  afternoons.  Mildew  is  getting 
troublesome.  If  syringing,  &c,  failR  to  keep  it  in 
check,  flowers-of-sulphur  will  have  to  be  applied. 
For  this  purpose,  first  mix  the  sulphur  as  a  thick 
paste,  and  mix  it  with  water  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pint 
to  2  gallons  of  the  latter,  stirring  it  well,  and  applying 
it  to  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  with  a  syringe  fur- 
nished  with    an   elbow-jet.     For  a  few  days   after 


wards  the  leaves  should  not  be  wetted.  Remove 
runners  as  soou  as  they  become  apparent,  and  fre- 
quently turn  the  plants  round,  to  prevent  rooting 
into  the  bed  of  coal-asbes. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  which  have  been  growing 
against  outside  walls  preparatory  to  being  brougnt 
into  the  forcing-house,  may  soon  be  transplanted  from 
their  temporary  to  their  permanent  positions.  By 
performing  the  operation  thus  early,  the  trees  will 
get  established  while  there  is  heat  in  the  soil,  and 
sufficient  solar  heat  to  influence  the  production  of  new 
roots.  Provided  the  trees  are  of  a  fruiting  age,  they 
having  suffered  no  appreciable  check,  will  furnish  a 
good  quantity  of  fruit  the  following  year,  although  it 
may  be  prudent  not  to  force  them  very  early.  If  a 
fresh  tree  is  to  take  the  place  of  one  that  is  worn 
out,  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 
old  soil,  and  clear  out  and  rearrange  the  drainage 
materials.  If  the  subsoil  consists  of  clay,  or  is 
naturally  retentive  of  water,  a  concrete-bottom  may 
be  c  >nsidered  necessary,  but  this  is  not  essential  if  the 
drainage  and  outfall-drain  be  put  in  working  order. 
The  ground  beneath  the  draiuage  should  have  a  slopo 
towards  the  front  or  towards  the  ends  of  the  Peach- 
house.  I  have  dealt  with  the  making  and  drainage 
of  borders  in  previous  articles,  and  I  need  not  to  do 
more  than  reler  the  reader  to  them.  The  best  kind 
of  soil  for  the  Peach  is  a  heavy  pasture-loam,  cut  in 
sods  of  3  or  4  inches  thick,  and  laid  in  stack  for  a 
year.  With  this  may  be  incorporated  considerable 
quantities  of  lime-rubble  and  charred  soil,  the  whole 
being  mixed  well  together  before  being  wheeled  into 
the  house.  Do  not  put  a  large  mass  together,  and 
then  try  to  make  it  firm,  but  put  in  layers  of  about 
9  inches  in  thickness,  trampling  each  layer  evenly 
and  firmly  before  putting  in  another.  Having  raised 
the  border  6  to  8  inches  above  the  general  level,  to 
allow  for  shrinking,  and  dug  out  a  hole  wider  than 
the  roots  of  the  tree  to  be  planted,  and  9  inches 
deep,  excepting  at  the  spot  where  the  base  of  the 
stem  will  rest,  which  may  be  3  to  4  inches  higher  ; 
and  having  levelled  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  made 
it  slant  a  little  from  the  centre  to  the  sides,  planting 
may  proceed.  Having  disengaged  the  tree  from  the 
wall,  and  bundled  up  the  branches  and  shoots,  dig 
out  the  roots  very  carefully  with  ."  igging-f orks. 
beginning  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  roots,  and 
gradually  undermine  and  disentangle  them.  YVhen 
quite  loosened  from  the  soil,  proceed  as  speeddy  as 
possible  to  carry  the  tree  to  the  house.  If  no  ia 
very  large  and  heavy  one,  a  man  should  take  the 
stem  on  his  shoulder,  and  two  men  should  support 
the  branches  ;  the  roots  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
Big  trees  should  have  their  Btems  wrapped  round 
with  a  bit  of  carpet  or  matting,  and  a  stout  stake 
passed  under  it,  by  which  two  men  can  readily  carry 
it  shoulder-high.  Having  placed  the  tree  in  posi- 
tion, with  the  stem  at  the  base  6  inches  distant  truui 
the  wall,  combe  out  the  roots  with  the  fingero,  re- 
moving badly-wounded  odos,  aud  smoothing  the 
broken  ends  of  others,  and  proceed  to  fill  in  with  i  he 
finer  portions  of  the  soil,  laying  the  roots  at  various 
levels  to  within  4  inches  of  the  top.  The  planting 
must  be  made  very  firm  as  it  proceeds  ;  and  with 
this  intent,  a  heavy  watering  may  be  afforded  when  the 
work  is  aboutha  f-linished,  andat  the  conclusion  of  the 
job.  The  workman  should  see  that  the  roots  radiate 
fairly  regularly  round  the  stem,  in  order  that  they 
might  draw  nutriment  from  the  whole  mass  of  soil, 
aud  not  from  a  portion  of  it  only.  On  fine  after- 
noons apply  the  syriDge  on  the  foliage  twice  anil 
thrive  daily,  endeavouring  to  revive  it  as  much  as 
possible,  aud  thus  promote  root-activity.  The  house 
should  be  kept  rather  close,  and  the  roof  closely 
shaded  during  the  hours  of  strong  sunshine,  and  the 
paths  and  border  damped  down. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 
Jleat-loving  species.  —  Examine  these  plants  fre- 
quently, aud  any  that  have  made  up  their  growth 
sufficiently,  but  may  appear  likely  to  commence  a 
secondary  growth,  should  be  removed  to  a  lighter 
and  more  airy  house.  The  iate-growiDg  species  will 
need  to  be  encouraged  some  time  longer.  As  each 
batch  of  Dendrobiums  is  removed  from  the  south 
side  of  the  East  Indian-house,  the  vacant  space  may 
be  filled  with  the  most  forward  of  the  deciduouH 
Calanthes.  Arrange  the  plants  so  that  each  new 
pseudo-bulb  may  obtain  plenty  of  light,  and  elevate 
them  as  near  to  the  roof-glass  as  possible.  During 
full  sun  at  mid -day,  afford  a  thin  shading  only,  -riid 
the  plauts  should  be  exposed  to  the  early  morniug 
sunshine,  and  ;u:am  in  the  afternoon.  After  a  few 
weeks,  no  shading  whatever  will  be  required.     Tho 
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plants  will  require  water  more  frequently  than  usual  ; 
and  liquid  manure,  if  afforded  alternately,  will  be 
beneficial  uutil  the  flower-spikes  have  become  a 
few  inches  high.  Calanthes  of  the  Kegnieri  section 
now  growing  freely,  would  not  be  benefited  by  an 
extra  amount  of  direct  sunlight,  but  as  the  C.  vestlta 
section  is  moved  out,  these  may  be  arranged  more 
thinly  in  the  same  place.  If  there  be  but  limited 
stage  accommodation,  the  smaller  plants  may  be  tem- 
porarily suspended  in  baskets  or  pans.  Plants  of 
P»ri»teria  elata  (the  Dove  Orchid)  may  receive  more 
sunlight. 

Odontoglossums. — The  present  is  the  best  season  of 
the  year  to  overhaul  the  cool-house  Odontoglossums, 
and  to  repot  those  that  are  in  need  of  more  root- 
room  or  of  fresh  compost.  Such  plants  as  Odonto- 
gloasum  llalli,  0.  triumphans,  0.  luteo-purpureum, 
O.  Pescatorei,  0.  nevadense,  0.  najvium,  0.  polyxan- 
tlumi,  O.  gloriosum,  0.  tripudians,  O.  cristallinum, 
0.  excellens,  0.  Andersonianum,  0.  Ruckerianum, 
0.  sceptrum,  0.  Wilckeanum,  0.  hystrix,  O.  mulus, 
0.  Wallisii,  0.  aspidorhinum,  0.  cuspidatum,  0. 
elegans,  O.  cirrhosum,  0.  hebraicum,  0.  Coradinei, 
and  the  numerous  varieties  of  O.  crispum  which 
flowered  early  in  the  year,  are  now  growing 
freely,  and  the  new  breaks  will  soon  be  making  a 
number  of  young  roots,  therefore  the  fresh  rooting 
material  is  needed  now.  Previous  to  doing  this, 
however,  it  is  important  that  water  should  be  with- 
held from  the  plants  for  a  few  days,  that  tho  roots 
may  become  drier,  and  less  susceptible  of  injury. 
A  suitable  compost  consists  of  freshly-gathered 
sphagnum-moss  and  good  fibry  peat  in  about  equal 
proportions.  Some  growers  use  three-parts  sphagnum 
to  one  of  peat  with  equally  good  results.  To  either 
compost  may  be  added  a  moderate  quantity  of  small 
crocks  and  charcoal.  If  the  sphagnum-moss  is  very 
wet,  squeeze  the  water  out  of  it,  and  thoroughly 
examine  it  for  slugs  and  snails,  or  these  creatures 
may  do  great  injury.  The  pots  used  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  sizes  of  the  plants,  overpotting 
being  in  all  casos  guarded  against.  The  usual 
crocks  may  be  dispensed  with  in  favour  of  the 
bracken  rhizomes  for  drainage  purposes.  Miltonia 
vexillaria  should  be  treated  like  the  Odontoglossums. 
Pot  moderately  firmly,  keepiDg  the  base  of  the  bulbs 
just  above  the  rim  of  the  pots,  and  when  the 
opt  ration  is  completed,  prick  in  a  few  living  heads 
of  sphagnum-moss  over  the  surface.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  repot  large,  healthy  specimens  annually,  but 
if  the  soil  has  become  sour  and  decomposed,  remove 
the  same  down  to  the  drainage,  and  supply  fresh 
materials.  Some  old  plants  may  be  in  bad  health,  and 
any  such  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and 
when  thoroughly  cleansed,  placed  in  pots  as  small  as 
it  is  possible  to  get  them  into.  Such  weak  plank, 
after  potting,  should  be  placed  together  at  one  end 
of  the  house,  where  they  may  be  kept,  not  neces- 
sarily warmer,  but  rather  closer  than  the  other  plants, 
and  similarly  treated  to  newly-imported  pieces.  A 
critical  period  with  Odontoglossums  is  immediately 
alter  re- potting  ;  as  at  that  time  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  afford  too  much  water,  thereby  causing  the  roots 
to  decay,  and  many  leaves  to  be  lost.  For  a  month 
or  six  weeks  afterwards  the  greatest  care  is  needed. 
Syringe  well  between  the  pots  morning  and  after- 
noon, and  admit  as  much  fresh  air  to  the  house  as 
possible,  especially  when  the  outside  temperature  is 
ahout  50°.  Until  the  plants  have  become  re-estab- 
lished, protect  them  from  strong  sunshine. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattus,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

Strathneldsaye,  Hants. 

Parsley. — In  order  that  the  plants  of  the  spring 
and  summer  sowings  may  throw  up  fresh  growth,  a 
certain  number  of  the  rows  or  of  the  plants  should  be 
cut  over  at  a  point  a  little  above  the  heart  leaves.  The 
latest  sown  Parsley  in  open  borders,  cold  frames,  and 
boxes  should  be  thinned  to  about  1  inch  from  plant  to 
plant.  Let  all  beds  of  the  herb  lie  kept  free  from 
weeds  and  decaying  and  dead  leaves. 

Celery  and  Celeriac. — In  many  gardens  on  light 
porous  soils  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  afford  the 
fully  or  partially  earthed-up  rows  a  copious  watering. 
It  is  prudent  before  earthing-up  rows  of  late  Celery 
to  allow  the  plants  to  grow  nearly  to  their  full  size 
before  any  earthing-up  is  done,  and  then  gradually  to 
carry  out  the  process.  At  all  times  avoid  earthing 
Celery  plants  unless  the  leaves  and  stalks  are  dry. 
Beds  of  Celeriac  should  be  cleaned  and  lightly  hoed, 
and  all  suckers  removed  :  and  then  copiously  water 
the  bed  or  whenever  the  soil  is  found  to  be  getting  dry. 
Celeriac,  the  growth  of  which  was  checked  by  lack  of 
water  at  the  beginning,  frequently  becomes  useless 


from  tho  tubers  bursting  on  water  being  applied,  or 
from  heavy  rain  ;  and  the  tuber  is  liable  to  become 
hollow  if  an  excessive  amount  of  nutriment  be  applied 
to  the  plants. 

Sorrel. — Plants  raised  in  the  spring  from  seed  may 
now  be  planted  out  in  rows  IS  inches  apart,  and 
12  inches  between  the  plants  ;  good  late  crops  being 
obtained  from  planting  at  this  season.  When  Sorrel 
plants  ptop  growing,  and  their  leaves  are  mature,  cut 
them  off,  and  afford  the  plants  a  dressing  of  decayed 
manure,  and  the  next  crop  of  leaves  will  be  large, 
succulent,  and  early.  Remove  the  flower-stalks  from 
old  plants,  and  stir  the  soil  between  the  rows  with 
the  hoe. 

Cauliflowers. — When  the  young  plants  appear,  dust 
them  over  with  dry-soot  or  lime,  to  prevent  slues 
devouring  them.  Make  another  sowing  on  a  south 
border,  sowing  in  drills  half-an-inch  deep,  and 
S  inches  apart ;  and  afford  the  drills  water  before 
sowing.  Early  London  or  Dwarf  Mammoth  are  good 
varieties  for  present  sowing. 

Vegetable-Marrows. — All  plants  that  have  produced 
fruits  in  quantity  should  be  copiously  afforded  water, 
and  if  the  plants  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  guano- 
water  will  resuscitate  them.  Plants  which  are  carry- 
ing a  heavy  crop  may  also  be  afforded  liquid-manure. 
When  the  growth  is  very  dense,  thin  it  out,  in  order 
to  let  in  the  sunshine,  or  but  few  fruits  will  set. 

General  IForfc.— Let  the  hoe  be  in  daily  use  amongst 
growing  crops,  a  crumbly  surface  being  the  best 
rnuloti  and  conserver  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  Weeds 
now  grow  apace,  and  should  be  kept  under  at  all 
costs.  Prepare  manure  for  the  land,  and  get 
materials  duly  sweetened  and  prepared  for  the  making 
of  hot-beds. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenger,  Gardener  to  H.  C.   Bernebs,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Carnations. — If  the  layers  of  tree  Carnations  are 
found  to  be  well  rooted,  pot  them  off  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  using  a  compost  consisting  of  good  fibrous 
loam  two  parts,  leaf-soil  one  part,  and  one  part  con- 
sisting of  old  mortar  or  plaster  and  coarse  silver-sand. 
The  pots  may  be  48's,  which  should  be  made  quite 
clean  and  be  well  drained.  After  potting  let  the  plants 
be  put  into  a  cold  frame,  and  keep  them  close  for  a  few 
days,  applying  water  with  the  syringe  morning  and 
afternoon,  and  after  the  first  application  of  water  to 
the  roots  use  the  water-pot  cautiously  till  the  plants 
begin  to  grow  freely  ;  and  should  the  plants  show 
signs  of  distress  during  blight  sunshine,  applv  a 
light  shade  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  rather 
than  afford  water. 

Cyclamens. — Seed  may  now  be  sown  in  well-drained 
seed-pans,  on  a  mixture  of  light  loam,  leaf-mould  and 
sand  in  about  equal  proportions,  pressing  the  soil 
moderately  firmly,  and  affording  water  sufficient  to 
wet  it  throughout  some  hours  before  sowing.  Place 
the  seed-pans  in  a  house  having  a  minimum  degree 
of  warmth  of  58°,  covering  each  with  a  sheet  of  glass 
and  a  sheet  of  dark-coloured  paper.  Cyclamens 
which  are  making  good  growth  may  be  afforded  fre- 
quent applications  of  clear  stable  or  cow- stall  manure- 
water,  varying  this  with  some  approved  artificial 
manure.  These  aids  to  growth  should  always  be 
afforded  in  a  very  mild  form.  Keep  the  plants  free 
from  aphis  and  Thrips.  Remove  all  flowers  as  they 
show,  and  admit  pleuty  of  air,  hut  avoid  cold  draughts ; 
and  keep  the  materials  moist  upon  which  the  plants 
stand ,  by  syringing  amongst  the  pots. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — Plants  plunged  outdoors 
should  be  removed  to  a  light,  airy  house,  and  the 
nearer  they  are  to  the  glass  the  better  they  will  bloom, 
and  the  finer  will  be  the  colour  of  the  blooms.  The 
warm,  bright  weather  has  tended  to  give  firmness  to 
the  growth,  and  stoekiness  to  the  plants,  so  that 
plenty  of  flowers  may  be  reasonably  expected.  Water 
should  be  carefully  afforded  when  the  plants  are 
housed,  for  if  overdone  at  that,  time,  growth  will  be 
too  soft  to  flower  satisfactorily.  A  batch  of  the 
latest  plants  may  be  stood  in  a  cool  frame,  so  as  to 
form  a  succession  to  the  earlier  ones,  admitting  all 
the  air  possible  to  them  when  the  weather  permits, 
and  never  allowing  the  air  to  become  stagnant  or 
very  humid. 

Lilium  longiflornm,  var.  llarrisii. — These  bulbs 
should  be  potted  without  delay,  the  larger-sized  ones 
being  placed  in  large  3'2's,  and  the  smaller  in  small 
32's,  in  a  mixture  of  pasture-loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand,  together  with  a  fair  portion  of  rotten-dung. 
Having  potted  the  bulbs,  that  is,  covered  them  with  an 
inch  of  soil,  place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  cover  the 
pots  with  cicoauut-fibre  refuse.  L.  longiflorum  and 
L.  candidum  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.   H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Strawberries. — Old  beds  which  it  is  proposed  to 
retain  for  another  season  should  be  again  relieved 
of  any  fresh  runners  that  have  former),  and 
afterwards  hoed  between  the  rows,  to  destroy  the 
small  weeds.  A  warm  and  dry  day  should  be  chosen 
for  this  kind  of  work,  that  the  weeds  may  sooner 
perish.  It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  rake  the 
beds  over  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  thus  prevent 
any  of  the  weeds  becoming  re-established.  A  good 
dressing  of  farmyard-manure  should  then  be  given  as 
a  mulch.  Strawberries  form  numerous  surface-roots, 
and  these  must  not  be  disturbed  by  digging  among 
the  plants  ;  but  the  manure,  if  put  on  now,  will 
decay,  and  its  ingredients  be  waBhed  into  the  soil  by 
the  autumn  rains,  and  any  rough  portions  that 
remain  may  be  raked  off  in  the  spring.  New  planta- 
tions of  Strawberries  will  also  be  much  benefited  if 
afforded  a  similar  dressing,  which,  in  addition  t<> 
feeding  the  plants,  I  will  serve  to  keep  warmth 
in  the  soil  and  the  plants  will  be  less  liable  to 
injury  in  a  severe  winter.  Remove  runners  from 
young  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  seeD,  or  they 
will  rob  the  chief  crowns,  and  next  season's  crop 
will  be  the  poorer. 

Weeds. — Let  the  hoe  be  kept  going  in  all  plantations 
of  fruit-bushes  as  by  doing  this  the  land  will  be  kept 
moist,  and  free  it  from  weeds  of  all  kinds. 

Wasps. — Traps  baited  with  waste  fruits  should  bo 
set  against  the  walls  where  Plum3,  Peaches,  Figs,  &e. , 
are  ripening.  Nests  should  also  be  sought  for  towards 
evening,  marked  with  a  twig,  and  then  destroyed  when 
the  insects  are  within,  that  is,  about  8  p.m.  at  this 
date.  If  gas-tar  be  poured  into  the  entrance  or 
entrances  to  the  nest,  and  these  are  then  closed  with 
earth,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  dig  out  the  nest 
afterwards. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 

Feeding-up. — A  good  deal  of  care  is  sometimes 
needed  when  commencing  to  feed  up  those  stocks 
which  have  been  largely  deprived  of  their  store  of 
honey,  especially  when  a  good  number  of  very  strong 
Btocks  and  some  weak  ones  are  on  hand.  The  excite- 
ment caused  by  feeding  makes  bees  inclined  to  prowl 
about  weaker  hives,  and  robbing  sometimes  results. 
In  starting  to  feed  (especially  with  weak  stocks), 
afford  the  first  bottle  of  syrup  at  dusk,  and  reduce 
the  width  of  the  entrances  to  an  inch  or  less.  If  the 
least  sign  of  robbing  is  observed,  on  no  account 
should  precautions  to  check  it  be  neglected.  Let 
hives  be  opened  no  oftener  than  is  really  necessary  ; 
give  the  required  amount  of  food  rapidly,  a  quart  or 
more  at  a  time,  so  as  to  disturb  the  hive  as  seldom  as 
possible,  and  get  all  feeding  completed  before  starting 
to  clean  or  straighten  up  any  of  the  hives.  The  latter 
portion  of  the  work  should  always  be  done  last,  and 
cool  weather  is  a  suitable  time  for  doing  it.  The  food 
at  this  time  should  not  be  of  a  watery  kind,  but  let 
the  syrup  be  well  made,  with  10  lb.  of  sugar  to  5  pints 
of  water,  boiled  gently  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  This 
quantity  given  after  the  second  week  of  the  present 
month  will  safely  winter  a  stock  that  has  5  to  t>  lb.  of 
stores  in  hand  when  feeding  begins.  Carbolic  acid 
will  be  found  useful  in  helping  to  check  robbing,  if 
smeared  on  the  front  of  the  hives  attacked. 

Re-Queening. — In  a  well-ordered  apiary  there  will 
be  no  queenless  hives  on  hand  now,  but  there  wHl  be 
old  queens  or  unsatisfactory  ones  which  it  is  desirable 
to  remove  ;  and  young  queens  at  this  season  being 
generally  plentiful  (what  with  weak  swarms  and  tbe 
driven  bees  of  cottagers),  it  is  easy  to  place  them  at 
the  head  of  stocks  in  lieu  of  those  that  are  removed. 
In  re-queening  hives,  first  take  the  precaution  to 
secure  tbe  old  queen  and  a  few  bees  in  a  combed 
section,  where  she  may  be  kept  until  the  safety  of 
the  new  queen  is  assured. 

Preparing  for  Winter. — Bee-keepers  who  already 
possess  the  full  number  of  stocks  they  desire,  should  not 
trouble  themselves  with  nursing  very  weak  hives.  Let 
them  see  that  all  their  stocks  are  strong,  headed  by 
young  and  vigorous  queens,  and  that  they  have  abund- 
ance of  natural  food.  Should  the  latter  not  be  available, 
well-made  sugar-syrup  should  be  given  rapidly  for  a  few 
days,  or  rather  nights,  during  this  month.  For  those 
who  do  not  possess  a  ' '  Rapid  "  feeder,  a  large  screwtnp 
jar  holding  4  or  5  lb.  makes  a  very  good  substitute, 
the  lid  being  pierced  with  small  holes,  and  inverted 
over  the  feed-hole.  Even  the  screwtop  jar  may  be 
dispensed  with  by  using  a  4  lb.  glass  jam-jar  costing 
about  Id.,  if  it  is  filled  quite  full,  and  a  piece  of  musliu 
tied  over  its  mouth. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

♦ 

ADVERTI8EMENT8  ihould  be  tent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  he 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


Sept.  12- 


Sept.  13- 


{  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Parley  S^Edlnburgh 
(2  days). 

SALES. 

/"Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 
Thirteenth  Great  Annual  Unre- 
served Trade  Sale  of  Pot-plants, 
at  the  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  by  order  of 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris. 

'Great  Annual  Sale  of  Heaths  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  at  the  Burnt 
Ash  Road  Nurseries,  Lee,  S.E., 
by  order  of  Messrs.  B.  Mailer  & 
8ons,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Lilium  Harrisii,  &c, 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Annual  Sale  of  Winter-flowering 
and  other  Plants,  at  the  Nur- 
series, South  Woodford,  by  order 
of   Mr.    John    Fraser,    by   Pro- 

,    theroe  &  Morris. 

("Thirtieth  Annual  Trade  Sale  of 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  at 
the  Brimsdown  Nurseries,  Green 
Street,  Enfield  Highway,  by 
order  of  Mr.  John  Mailer,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 
Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 

(Seventeenth   Annual    Trade    Sale 
of  Heaths,    Roses,   &c,   at  the 
Longlands  Nursery,  Sidcup,  by 
I     order    of     Messrs.     Gregory    & 
Sept.  16h      Evans,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
Imported  and  Established  Orchids, 

at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
Dutch     Bulbs,     at     Protheroe    & 
*    Morris'  Rooms. 


WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  14-( 


THURSDAY,    Sept.  15- 


fruit  or  tuber,  is  occasioned  by  the  ever-present 
parasitic  fungi  seizing  upon  the  surfaces  of  the 
wound. 

In  the  case  of  forced  plants,  it  is  very  essen- 
tial to  maintain  the  bottom-heat  at  the  proper 
temperature.  In  the  case  of  the  Grape,  it  is 
found  that  by  allowing  an  outlet  for  the 
abounding  sap  in  the  Vine  at  the  period  when 
splitting  has  most  to  be  apprehended,  namely, 
at  the  final  swelling,  and  just  as  the  berries 
begin  to  colour,  by  not  denuding  the  plant  of 
its  shoots  and  leafage,  not  affording  much 
humidity  in  the  air,  or  allowing  a  check  to 
growth  from  any  cause,  the  splitting  of  the 
berries  is  generally  obviated.  Analogously,  if 
certain  other  fruit-trees  show  a  liability  to 
suffer  from  this  malady,  it  would  be  good  prac- 
tice to  permit  almost  unrestricted  growth  of 
shoots  till  the  dangerous  period  is  past.  This 
need  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  all  foreright 
shoots,  in  the  case  of  wall-trees,  should  be  left 
unshortened  till  August,  but  that  a  goodly 
proportion  of  them  be  so  left.  And  iu  the  case 
of  Melons,  lesser  restriction  of  growth  would  be 
a  means  of  prevention. 


FRIDAY, 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 68°. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London. — September  V  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  78°;  Min.,  62°. 
Provinces. — September  7  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,    70°,  York ; 
Min.,  60°,  Peterhead.  N.B. 


The  splitting     The  cultivator  has  frequently  to 

of  Fruits  and      deplore  the  splitting  of  the  fruit 

Tubers.  of  the  peaTi  pium>  Melon,  and 

occasionally  of  Grapes,  Gooseberries,  and 
Tomatos.  It  is  also  not  rare  in  Cyclamen 
tubers.  In  the  case  of  Melons  and  Cyclamens 
growing  on  hotbeds,  the  cause  appears  to  be 
due  to  the  great  activity  set  up  in  a  plant  by 
means  of  heat,  moisture,  and  abundant  food. 
These  cause  the  turgescence  of  the  tissues,  and 
when  a  check  occurs  from  any  cause,  such  as  cold 
draughts  of  air,  the  removal  of  the  plants  in 
the  case  of  Cyclamens  from  the  hotbed  to  the 
glasshouse  or  potting-shed,  the  cellular  tissues 
of  the  plant  and  tuber  retain  their  abundance 
of  sap,  but  are  incapable,  for  the  time  being,  of 
growing  rapidly,  and  the  cells  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  tuber  not  having  the  power,  as 
heretofore,  to  stretch  and  increase  in  number, 
are  burst  asunder  by  the  turgidity  of  the  inner 
tissues.  Thesame  kind  of  mishap  occurs  in  fruits. 
There  has  been,  probably,  rapid  growth  follow- 
ing a  period  of  heat,  with  plenty  of  moisture  at 
the  root ;  but  a  cold  period  occurs,  growth  is 
checked,  and  splitting  of  the  fruits  takes  place. 
It  can  be  induced  in  the  Melon  by  over-abun- 
dant water  at  the  root,  or  the  access  of  the  roots 
to  the  materials  of  which  the  hotbed  is  made. 
The  splitting  of  the  stone  in  the  case  of  the 
Plum  and  Peach  may  be  due  to  similar  causes, 
or  to  the  plenteous  application  of  water  following 
a  period  of  great  dryness.  And  the  evil  would 
be  accentuated  were  water  afforded  at  a  ranch 
lower  temperature  than  the  soil.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  tissues  that  follows  the  splitting  of  a 


The    exhibition   at    the  Crystal 

NatSoeaietyahIia    Palace  last  week  was  generally 
satisfactory,  and  admirers  of  this 
showy    garden-flower    might    have    witnessed 
there  a  display  of  average  extent  and  quality. 
But  we  were  surprised  to  see  so  few  visitors 
present  on  the  opening  day ;    either  the  date 
was  an  inconvenient  one,  or  the  Dahlia  is  not 
now  regarded  as  an  exhibition  flower  with  the 
same    enthusiasm    as    the    multitude    extend 
to     the     Chrysanthemum.       The     feature    of 
the     show     most     calling     for    remark,     is 
the  continued    development  of  the  "Cactus" 
section,  as   seen  in  the    collections  of   flowers 
in  the  competitive  classes.     So  numerous  have 
the  seedlings   that  give   flowers   of  this   type 
become,  that  the  Society  adopted  a  classifica- 
tion  list,  and   to   this  are   added  novelties  as 
they  appear,  providing  they  show  the  neces- 
sary degree  of   "Cactus-like"  form    or    sug- 
gestiveness.      Exhibitors    in    the    competitive 
classes  have   to    choose   their    varieties    from 
this  list,  or   they   may   supplement   them   by 
the  addition   of   real  novelties  that  the  exhi- 
bitor  is  pretty   sure    will  pass    the   criticism 
of  the  judges,  but  which  up  to  date  have  not 
been  officially  classified.     Thus  the  appearance 
of  the   collections   as   they  are   bunched    into 
sprays  of  ten  or  six  blooms  each  in  the  familiar 
fashion,   has  -been    changed    to    a   wonderful 
degree  in  a  few  years.     More  and  more  have 
the  flowers  of  this  section  become  dissimilar  in 
form   to   other    Dahlias.     The   rounded   petals 
have  disappeared,  the  points  of  them  are  in- 
creasedly     pointed    and    Cactus  -  like,     whilst 
the  form  of  some  of  them,  such  as   Fantasy, 
Star-fish,    Arachne,  and   others,   is  most   ex- 
traordinary.    Last  year,  the  best  new  one  of 
this    section  was   Mr.   West's    Island   Queen, 
and  there  were  several  newer  ones  certificated 
last  week.     The  society  has  wisely  discontinued 
the  classes  for  "decorative"  varieties.     There 
was  little  competition  in  them,  and  they  were  not 
needed.    The  "  show ' '  varieties  wore  perhaps  less 
large  than  we  have  seen  them,  but  in  tint  they 
were  as  attractive  as  ever.    The  Pompons,  j  udged 
from  any  standpoint,  are  pretty  and  useful,  and 
the  show  of  them  was   good.     The   continued 
decline  of  the  single-flowered  varieties  was  again 
evident,    notwithstanding   Mr.  Girdlestone's 
praiseworthy  and  successful  effort  to  raise  varie- 
ties with  greater  attractions  than  any  previous 
ones  have   possessed.     A  collection  from  this 


exhibitor  contained  blooms  of  rich  and  beautiful 
colouring,  in  addition  to  having  good  form.  If 
cultivators  of  single-flowered  Dahlias  would 
take  care  to  have  only  the  best  varieties,  and 
as  Mr.  Mawley  remarked,  be  considerate 
enough  to  remove  the  seed-pods  as  they  appear, 
we  think  they  would  be  better  pleased  with 
them.  As  on  previous  occasions,  many  of  the 
exhibitors  had  labelled  their  varieties  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  manner.  The  names  might  easily 
be  attached  to  each  without  fear  of  preventing 
a  perfect  view  of  the  flower. 


"Botanical  Magazine."— The  present  issue, 

No.  645,  of  the  new  series,  contains  figures  and  letter- 
press descriptive  of : — 

Eulopliidla  Peetersiana,  Kranzlin,  already  figured 
and  described  iu  our  issue  for  April  2,  1898. 

Rhododendron  yunnanense,  Franch.,  an  erect-grow- 
ing shrub  ;  branches  stout,  terete,  clothed  with  black- 
brown  bark;  subacute  lanceolate  leaves,  2  to  3  inches 
long,  with  mid-rib  and  margin  covered  with  short 
sub-erect  hairs  ;  flowers  corymbose  terminal,  white, 
with  blood-red  spots  towards  the  base  of  the  upper 
corolla-lobes. 

Lobelia  intertexta,  a  small-growing  species,  resem- 
bling L.  erinus  var.  bicolor  ;  a  native  of  the  Nyka 
plateau  in  British  Central  Africa. 

Callistephus  hortensis,  Cas?.,  the  indigenous  form 
of  the  "China  Aster,"  appears  to  be  common  in  the 
rocky  hills  of  northern  China,  in  eastern  Turkestan, 
western  Thibet,  and  Afghanistan.  The  plant  figured 
was  raised  from  seeds  supplied  by  Messrs.  Vilmobin, 
Andriedx  &  Cie.,  which  were  obtained  from  the 
Abb<3  Farces,  who  collected  them  in  Sechuan.  The 
heads  are  solitary,  ray -florets  numerous,  linear, 
violet-blue  ;  disc  florets  numerous,  of  a  golden  yellow 
colour. 

St.  Petersburg  International  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition,  1899.— We  have  been  favoured 
with  the  following  announcement  with  reference  to  the 
forthcoming  exhibition  at  St.  Petersburg,  received  by 
Mr.  Balfour  from  the  Russian  Charge"  d'Affaires, 
and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Director  of  Kew 
Gardens,  from  whom  we  received  a  copy  :  — 

"  Londres,  le  19  Juillet,  189S. 

Monsieur  le  Marquis, 

La  Soctete  lniperiale  Russo  d'Horticulture  prepare 
pour  l'anne  prochaine,  du  17  au  27  Mai,  une  exposition  a  St. 
Petersbourg,  sous  le  patronage  direct  de  Sa  Majeste  L'JSmpo- 
reur,  l'administration  de  la  section  etrangero  etant  confuu  a 
Mr.  Fisher,  Directeur  du  Jardin  Botanique  de  St.  Pcters- 
bourg,  auquel  les  exposants  des  differents  Pays  sout  pries  du 
s'adresser  directement  pour  les  informations  indispensables. 

Les  objets  exposes  passeront  la  frontierc  en  franchise  de 
douane. 

Le  Palais  Imperial  de  la  Tauride,  oil  il  y  a  plus  do  2,000 
metres  Carre's  de  terrain  couvert,  a  ete  mis  a  la  disposition 
des  exposants  et,  en  outre,  en  cas  de  necessite  dos  teutes  et 
autres  locaux  seront  anienagus  en  leur  favour. 

Le  Gouvemement  Imperial  fera  parvenir  sous  pen  dus 
renseignements  plus  precis  sur  les  privileges  accordes  aux 
exposants,  aiusi  que  des  programmes  imprimes  do  re- 
position. 

Eo  portant  ce  qui  precede  a  la  connaissance  do  Votro 
Excellence,  je  m'adresse  a  son  obligeanco  accoutumee,  en  la 
priant  de  bien  vouloir  faire  prendre  les  mesurcs  neuessairua 
enfin  de  propager  parmi  les  specialiates  anglais  les  nouvelles 
de  ces  preparatifs  ainsi  que,  le  cas  echeant,  do  vouloir  bien 
nommer  des  commissaires  speciaux  qui  scraient  charges  du 
^erer  la  section  britannique  et  dc  la  nienera  bonne  tin. 
J'ai  l'honueur,  &c, 

_      _      „  (SignSJ       P.  LESSAH. 

Son  Excellence, 

Monsieur  lc  Marquis  de  Salisbury,  &c." 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  decided  not  to  bo 
officially  represented  at  the  exhibition. 

Mr.  James  H.   Veitcii   has   been  appointed 

Commissioner  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for 
the  third  International  Exhibition  of  Horticulture, 
organised  by  the  Russian  Imperial  Horticultural 
Society,  to  be  held  at  St.  Petersburg  in  May,  1899. 
Schedules  may  be  obtained  from  him  on  application  at 
the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. 

Dr.  MORRIS,  lately  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  the  newly-appoiuted  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies,  leaves 
this  country  for  Barbados  by  the  Royal  Mail  steamer 
Orinoco,  from  Southampton,  on  the  21st  inst. 
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Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union.  —  The 
one  hundred  and  forty-first  meeting  of  this  body  of 
naturalists  will  be  held  at  East  Keswick  for  Hare- 
wood  Park,  for  a  fungus  foray,  on  Saturday  and 
Monday,  September  10  and  12,  1898.  The  business 
arrangements  for  this  meeting  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  W.  Denison  Roebuck,  F.L.S.,  and  Mr.  J. 
Waddington,  of  Leeds  ;  and  all  oomunications 
respecting  accommodation  and  conveyances  must  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Koebuok.  Communications 
with  regard  to  the  scientific  business  of  the  Myco- 
logical  Committee  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Chossland, 
its  Secretary.  The  district  for  investigation  includes 
tho  magnificent  woods  on  the  Harewood  estates,  the 
avenue  of  fine  trees  which  borders  2  miles  of  the 
road  from  Harewood  to  Collingham,  and  various 
smaller  woods  about  Scarcroft,  East  Keswick,  Wood- 
hall  Bridge,  &c.  Permission  has  been  kindly  granted 
by  the  Earl  of  Harewood  for  his  estates  to  be 
visited  on  Saturday  and  Monday.  Mycologists  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the 
investigations.  It  is  expected  that  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Yorkshire  Mycological  Committee 
will  be  present.  Monday's  proceedings  will  not  be 
exclusively  mycological,  and  it  is  hoped  that  natu- 
ralists in  general  will  attend,  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
Harewood  Park  being  but  imperfectly  known.  The 
Old  Star  Inn,  East  Keswick,  will  be  head-quarters 
throughout.  Members  intending  to  stay  the  week-end 
inuBt  inform  the  Hon.  Sec.  at  259,  Hyde  Park  Koad, 
Leeds.  The  fungi  collected  will  be  arranged  on 
tables  in  the  large  club-room  of  the  Inn.  Con- 
signments of  fungi  from  Lincolnshire  and  other 
parts  of  Yorkshire  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Crossland, 
at  the  Old  Star  Inn,  East  Keswick,  vid  Leeds,  if 
by  post ;  or  to  Bardsey  Station,  if  by  rail.  Con- 
signments should  be  labelled  with  the  name  of  the 
locality  and  that  of  the  collector,  and  be  packed  with 
mops  or  grass  (not  paper). 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
FRUIT  Show. — A  correspondent,  well  versed  in  the 
duties  of  a  judge  at  horticultural  exhibitions,  and 
necessarily  with  the  difficult  and  doubtful  points 
connected  therewith  that  are  constantly  occurring, 
which  might  not  occur  were  schedules  as  clear  as 
they  might  be,  writes  in  reference  to  the  forthcoming 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  Show  as 
follows : — 

"The  Schedule  of  Special  District  County  Prizes  for 
Fruit,  recently  issued  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
follows  upon  the  lines  of  the  schedule  of  prizes  pre- 
pared for  the  Great  International  Fruit  Show  which 
was  to  have  been  held  in  London  in  1892,  but  which  fell 
through  for  lack  of  support.  Such  a  desirable  division  of 
the  country  into  counties  was  carried  out  with  decided 
success  iu  the  case  of  the  fruit  show  held  by  the  Fruiterers' 
Company  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  ci'y  of  London  a  few  years 
previously.  In  the  case  of  the  Special  County  Prizes  recently 
issued  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  it  is  not  so 
de6nitely  stated  that  the  six  dishes  of  Apples  or  Pears  are  to 
bo  the  bond  fide  growth  of  one  individual  or  representative  of 
the  grouped  counties.  I  infer  it  is  the  former ;  still,  this 
is  not  set  forth  as  distinctly  as  it  is  desirable  it  should 
be,  and  it  is  likely  to  become  one  of  those  doubtful  points 
which  provoke  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  which  mi'sht 
be  avoided.  Then,  how  many  fruits  are  to  form  a  dish  ? 
Possibly  it  may  have  been  thought  by  the  compilers  that  the 
number  of  fruits  constituting  a  dish  is  to  be  the  same  as  in 
the  other  classes  in  the  schedule  ;  but  as  many  intending 
exhibitors  may  not  see  the  Schedule  of  the  Fruit  Show  it 
would  have  averted  contention  to  have  given  the  number 
constituting  a  "  dish."  Some  other  conditions  are  open  to 
criticism,  but  the  two  points  I  have  alluded  to  appear  to  me 
to  be  of  importance  ;  and  I  hope  that  my  note  will  lead  to 
some  clearer  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Society." 

Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cinchona  Cultivation 

IN  INDIA. — From  a  volume  of  Agricultural  Statistics 
of  British  India  we  learn  that  the  number  of  acres  under 
Tea  has  increased  from  283.925,  and  a  production  of 
71,525,977  lb.  in  18S5,  to  433,280  acres,  and  a  total 
production  of  156,426,054  lb.  in  1896.  Coffee 
does  not  show  the  progressive  cultivation  of  the 
former.  In  the  year  18S5  the  acreage  area  under  Coffee 
was  237,457,  and  the  yield  34,959,902  lb.  ;  and  in 
1896,  289,084  acres  only  produced  26,086,902  lb. 
As  regards  Cinchona,  the  number  of  trees  under 
cultivation  had  decreased  since  1885,  the  quantity  of 
bark  collected  in  1896-97,  viz.,  1,491,566  lb.,  beiDg 
the  smallest  obtained  since  1889. 


The  Hardiness  of  Cyclamens.— Most  gar- 
deners regard  Cyclamen  persicum  and  its  varieties  as 
being  too  tender  to  risk  out-of-doors  in  cold  frames 
after  the  end  of  the  present  month.  We  read,  how- 
ever, in  the  last  issue  of  the  Deutsche  Qartner  Zeitung, 
of  fa  nurseryman  in  Koswiz,  in  Saxony,  who,  owing 
to  lack  of  space,  left  a  quantity  of  young  plants  in  a 
cold  frame  exposed  to  25°  to  30°  of  cold,  Fahr.,  without 
any  more  protection  than  that  afforded  by  the  lights, 
and  they  were  thus  exposed  the  whole  winter,  being 
considered  useless.  In  the  Bpring  these  plants  were, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  owner,  fresh-looking  and 
healthy,  and  the  great  proportion  of  them  furnished 
small,  saleable  flowering  etuff.  Had  these  plants 
been  brought  into  a  glasshouse  after  freezing,  the 
whole  of  the  blossoms  would  have  probably  decayed, 
or  been  crippled. 

Thinning  Fruits.— The  following  striking  re- 
sults of  thinning  the  over  abundant  fruits  of  seven 
trees  of  the  Peach,  and  one  each  of  a  Pear  and  Apple, 
are  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Fruit  Experiment  Station  of  Ontario.  They  afford 
ample  reasons  for  a  practice  now  becoming  greatly 
more  common  in  our  own  country  than  was  the  cose 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ; — 


Results  were  obtained  at  Maplehurst  in 
Mr.  L.  Woolverton. 
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Mr.  H.  DAVIES,  until  recently  inspector  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Indian  Government  to  the  post  of  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Government  Garden  at  Allahabad,  in 
succession  to  Mr.  J.  PHiLLirs,  who  rot  ires  after 
thirty  years'  Bervice.  Mr.  A.  C.  Hartless,  Curator 
of  the  Government  Cinchona  plantations,  Mungpoo, 
succeeds  Mr.  H.  Davies  at  Calcutta. 

A  Singular  Cause  of  the  Death  of  a 
GaroENER.  —  An  inquest  was  held  at  "The 
Chequers "  inn,  Horley,  Surrey,  last  week,  into  the 
circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Richard  Wors- 
fold,  gardener,  of  Horley,  lately  in  the  employ  of 
Dr.  Muter,  of  the  Chatelet,  Horley.  The  wife  of 
deceased  stated  that  a  day  or  two  previously,  when 
he  went  home  to  dinner,  he  Baid  he  had  run  a  nail 
into  his  foot.  He  had  trodden  on  a  board,  and  a 
rusfy'nail  had  run  into  his  foot.  He  showed  her  the 
hole  in  hiB  foot.  He  went  back  to  work,  but  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  returned  to  his  home 
and  said  his  matter  had  Bent  him  back  because  his 
foot  was  so  bad.  He  complained  of  pain  extending 
to  his  ankle,  and  his  foot  was  very  much  swollen. 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  taken  with  spasms  and 
died.  The  medical  evidence  waB  to  the  effect  that 
death  had  been  caused  through  tetanus  (lockjaw), 
owing  to  septic  poisoning  in  the  wound  in  the  foot. 
Deceased's  employer  said  the  microbe  of  tetanus  was 
often  found  in  manured  soil.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  death  from  misadventure. 


PR0FE880R  DR.  BREFELD  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Breslau,  in 
succession  to  the  late  Dr.  Ferdinand  Cohn. 

The    People's     Palace     Horticultural 

(September  1,  2,  3).— Time  was  when  Dahlias  were 
grown  in  front  gardens  in  the  Mile  End,  Whitechapel, 
and  Bethnal  Green  Roads ;  when  many  a  forecourt 
garden  was  gay  with  them,  and  florists  who  grew 
them  for  sale  had  little  nurseries  by  the  sides  of  these 
great  highways.  Much  of  that  has  passed  away, 
but  Dahlias  are  still  grown,  though  not  without  diffi- 
culty, in  many  a  back  garden,  and  blooms  appear 
which  are  sufficiently  good  to  find  a  place  on 
show-boards  in  the  Queen's  Hall  of  the  People's 
Palace.  The  exhibition  under  notice  was  very 
largely  a  show  of  Dahlias;  and  blooms  came 
both  from  the  more  open  country  beyond  Bow 
and  Stratford,  from  gardens  in  Clapton,  Leyton, 
Forest  Gate,  andfromWalthamstow,  all  of  which  neigh- 
bourhoods have  year  by  year  to  sorrowfully  resign 
tracts  of  grassland  to  the  requirements  of  a  growing 
population.  But  they  are  more  open  and  breezy 
than  the  Bmoky  parts  west  of  Stratford,  and  so  the 
cultivators  of  Dahlias  show  in  classes  set  apart  for 
them.  The  drought,  added  to  the  scarcity  of  water, 
had  told  upon  the  plants,  and  from  lack  of  moisture 
the  back  petals  were  fading  before  the  flowers 
could  develop  their  centres.  But  despite  the 
season,  a  very  satisfactory  progress  in  quality 
could  be  noted,  and  when  the  tables  were  filled 
with  competitive  exhibits,  a  very  pretty  show  indeed 
resulted.  The  Cactus  type  appears  to  be  the  favourite 
flower  with  the  East-ender,  and  he  affordi  water 
when  he  can  obtain  it,  and  hunts  for  vermin  without 
wearying.  When  one  looks  into  some  of  these  small 
back  gardens,  darkened  by  factory-walls  and  shut  in 
by  dwellings,  only  woDder  can  be  experienced  that 
such  good  blooms  are  produced.  There  were  Lilies 
in  pots,  very  satisfactory  representalivesofL. auratutn 
and  L.  speciosum;  there  were  Asters  in  pots,  cut 
flowers  in  pretty  bunches,  and  plants  grown  by  chil- 
dren in  plenty.  One  or  two  Fuchsias,  grown  in 
living-rooms,  deserved  a  medal  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Every  well-wisher  of  his  kind  has 
reason  to  desire  that  a  full  measure  of  success  may 
attend  the  work  being  done  by  the  People's  Palace 
Horticultural  Society. 

JOSHUA  BROOKS,  son  of  Samuel  Brooks,  the 
oldest  florist  in  Chicago,  who,  together  with  his  father, 
built  the  first  glasshouse  for  plant  cultivation  in  that 
city,  died  on  July  26,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

Publications    Received.  —  Die  Natiirlichen 

Pftanzenfamiliin,  Nos.  178  and  179,  and  the  contents 
of  Parts  II.  to  IV. — Journal  of  Botany,  for  September, 
1898.  The  number  contains  an  account  of  a  new 
genus  of  Ericaceae  from  Angola  ;  critical  notes  on 
some  species  of  Cerastium,  and  a  list  of  the  more 
remarkable  discoveries  of  now  and  rare  Hepatic;e  in 
Inverness-shire.  —  Nature  Notes.  —  Journal  of  the 
Socie'y  of  Arts,  No.  2,389,  vol.  xlvi. 


THE    MORRAL    GARDENS,    PEN- 
ZANCE. 

[See  supplementary  illustration]. 
Situated  on  a  blope  facing  Mount's  Bay,  and  con- 
sequently having  a  southerly  aspect,  small  in  size, 
and  the  public  property  of  a  town  which  mainly 
subsists  on  its  attractiveness  to  visitors,  one  would 
naturally  expect  this  garden  to  be  a  little  gem  of 
beauty,  full  of  luxuriantly  growing  plants. 

Instead  of  this,  however,  anyone  visiting  Penzance 
in  July  will  find  that  the  Mortal  Gardens  consist 
mainly  of  free-growing  Privet,  numerous  beds  of 
Email  burnt  -  up  Pelargoniump,  and — most  obvious 
of  all — infinite  bare  earth.  As  there  are  plenty  of 
full-grown  trees,  and  a  considerable  expanse  of  lawn, 
the  comparative  newness  of  the  grounds  affords  no 
adequate  explanation  of  the  poor  gardening  displayed. 
The  most  interesting  sight  in  the  gardens  in  the 
summer  is  that  of  the  really  splendid  Hydrangeas. 
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Some  of  these  occupy  a  part  of  the  margin  of  a 
little  pond,  and  are  most  elective.  However,  even 
this  success  is  not  allowed  to  be  a  complete  one, 
for  the  rest  of  the  pond  is  margined  by  rows  of 
poorly-grown  Pelargoniums  and  th»  like. 

A  very  pretty  and  bright  effect  is  given  by  a  inass 
of  dwarf  Nasturtiums,  bordered  by  Marguerite  Car- 
nations, in  full  flower.  With  these  exceptions  the 
gardens  have  little  to  show  in  July  either  of  beauty 
or  interest — for  it  is  hard  to  apply  either  epithet  to 
some  large  and  apparently  well-grown  Palms  and 
Tree  Ferns  in  tu'-s,  as  these  are  almost  hidden  from 
view  by  an  enclosure  of  black  netting. 

A  so-called  Rose-bed — which  consists  mainly  of 
almost  leafless  sticks  and  baie  earth — called  forth 
from  my  companion  the  remark  that  "  it  is  enough  to 
make  one  swear  never  to  grow  a  Rose  again."  A  bed 
of  Carnations  is  little  better — bare  earth  occupying 
more  than  half  the  bed.  Most  of  the  herbaceous 
plants  in  the  shrubbery -borders  appeared  but  poorly 
grown.  The  very  ugly  building  (library?),  which 
occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  grounds,  should 
have  its  walls  hidden  and  ornamented  by  climbers 
in  variety  as  soon  as  possible.  The  gardens  offer 
every  facility  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  almost 
every  description  of  open-air  plants  —  water-lovers, 
bog-plants,  rock-plants,  florist's  flowers,  herbaceous 
perennials,  climbers,  &c— and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  in  authority  may  recognise  that  the  true  uses  of 
a  public  garden  are  to  afford  sensations  of  repose  and 
successional  beauty,  and  to  serve  as  a  model  of  gar- 
dening at  its  best.  Harry  Roberts. 


Book  Notice. 

• 

A  Year's  Work  on  a   Kentish  Fruit  Farm, 

by  a  Practical  Man.  (Published  by  G.  Buuyard  & 
Co.,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone.) 

The  horticultural  reader  might  suppose  that  of 
works  on  fruit  culture  for  market  we  have  had  of 
recent  years  more  than  enough;  we  can,  however, 
cordially  recommend  this  small  work  of  82  pp.  to 
the  vegetable  and  fruit  cultivator  on  a  largo  or  small 
scale,  as  containing  a  great  deal  of  useful  information, 
combined  with  much  worldly  wisdom,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  metropolitan  markets. 

The  hints  on  marketing  all  kinds  of  produce  are 
invaluable,  and  were  cultivators  in  general,  large 
as  well  as  small,  to  take  them  to  heart,  we 
should  hear  greatly  less  of  the  complaints  that 
produce  fetches,  as  a  rule,  very  low  prices.  The 
author  has  practical  knowledge  of  the  constantly 
changing  and  yet  necessary  work  on  a  fruit-farm  ;  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  vegetable  cultivation  on 
an  extensive  scale,  combined  with  a  close  grasp  of 
market  ways  and  prices.  At  the  end  of  each  week's 
diary  is  appended  a  list  of  the  prices  obtained  for 
hardy  fruits,  Potatoa,  and  the  chief  vegetables  in 
season  during  the  entire  year  1897. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  a  list  of  the  best-pay  ing  market 
fruits  is  added,  giving  the  prices  obtaiued  by  selling 
direct  from  the  tree  in  the  case  of  varieties  that  are 
not  stored.  The  articles  originally  appeared  weekly 
in  The  South- EabUrn  Gazette. 


Home  Correspondence. 


HABENARIA  CONOPSEA?— It  was  stated  by 
Hausmann,  in  his  Flora  run  Tyrol,  1854,  that  Gym- 
uadenia  conopsea,  R,  Brown,  varies  very  much  as 
well  in  form  as  in  colour  ;  even  a  form  without  a 
spur  is  mentioned.  Should  not  the  plant  found 
near  Arisaig  be  one  of  these  forms  of  Gymnadenra 
conopsea  '.  0.  F.,  Lehenhqf. 

SUMMARY  OF  WEATHER-NOTE8  DURING  AUGUST, 
1898,  AT  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS,  WINDSOR.— As 
showing  ths  extraordinary  drought  of  the  present 
year  up  to  date,  and  the  phenomenal  heat  of  the  past 
month,  I  enclose  a  leaf  from  our  weather  register, 
where  you  will  notice  that  the  rainfall  for  the  eight 
months  euding  with  August  31  amounted  to  only 
9-03  inches,  the  average  here  for  eight  months  being 
about   16  inches— a  little  more  than  half  the  usual 


quantity.  The  spring  and  summer  crops  in  the 
vegetable  quarters  have  fared  fairly  well  ;  but  as  for 
autumn  and  winter  crops,  I  scarcely  kuow  how  we 
shall  get  on.  Throughout  the  south  of  England 
there  must,  in  any  case,  be  great  scarcity,  and  it  rain 
do  not  soon  fall,  an  absolute  dearth  of  many  things. 
The  summary  is  as  follows  :  — 

A  very  hot  and  dry  month,  tropical  weather  prevailing ; 
continuous  and  brilliant  sunshine,  luO'  and  over  being  regis- 
tered in  sun  on  10  days,  80°  and  over  in  tho  shade  ogi  9  days  ; 
very  hot  and  sultry,  occasionally  with  thunderstorms,  but, 
as  visual,  this  district  escaped  the  full  force  of  storms.  Sno- 
shine  (more  or  less)  was  registered  each  day ;  a  cold  wave, 
with  squally  E.  winds,  passed  on  6th,  7th,  and  3th  inst., 
with  some  rain:  Sund>y.  7tb,  very  dull  and  cold,  with 
drizzling  rain ;  finer  evening,  ltaiu  fell  on  9  days  during 
the  month. 

Max..  in  sun,  109'  on  14th  ;  ditto,  Solar  Ther.  (in  vacuo), 
135"  on  aoth 

Max.,  in  shade,  86°  on  22ud  ;  min  ,  38'  on  31st. 

Rainfall,  August,  1S98      1-07  inches. 

„  „  18)7        2-23       „ 

Average  rainfall,  August  (Windsor)    2-50      ,, 

Total  rainfall,  for  S  months  ending  Aug.  31.  Is9-t  =  9-03  ins. 
,,  ,,  „         „  „  ,,        ]897=16-24   „ 

Average  ,,  „         ,,  ,,  ,,       about  lii'OO   ,, 

— 0.  Thomas. 

THE  RAINFALL  AND  WELL-SPRINGS.— The  rain- 
fall for  the  month  of  August  just  ended,  according 
to  the  rain-gauge  of  Sir  John  Lawes,  at  Rothamsted, 
Hertfordshire,  is  1'21  inch,  being  the  result  of  twelve 
rainy  days.  This  is  174  inch  less  than  the  average 
fall  for  August  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  and  is  equal  to  a  deficiency  of  175  tons  of 
water  on  each  acre  of  land.  The  total  rainfall  for 
what  is  called  the  harvest-yoar,  that  is  the  twelve 
months  from  September  1,  1897,  to  August  31,  1898, 
is  195  inches,  the  average  for  twenty  jears  at  Rot- 
hamsted being  29  6  inches,  consequently  in  this 
harvest-year  the  crops  have  experienced  a  de6ciency 
of  a  little  over  10  inches  of  rain,  equal  to  1020  tons 
of  water  per  acre.  In  the  previous  harvest-year, 
1896-7,  there  was  measured  at  Rothamsted  37j  inches  ; 
this  year,  therefore,  shows  a  deficiency  of  17:]  inches 
of  rain  compared  with  last  year.  In  the  present 
harvest-year  the  months  of  December,  1897,  and 
May,  1898,  are  the  only  months  that  have  recorded 
over-average  rainfalls,  each  of  the  other  ten  months 
showing  a  deficiency.  It  is  little  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  that  the  well-springs  of  water  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  low.  A  well  near  Sir  John  Lawes' 
laboratory,  of  which  measurements  of  the  depth  of 
water  are  taken  from  time  to  time,  and  from  which 
no  water  is  drawn  for  use,  has  shown  the  following 
results  : — 

May,  1897,    11  feet  4  inches  of  water. 

July  „         7    „    7    „     •      „ 

August  ., 

SeptetniVr     ,, 

November     ,, 

December      ,, 

January,      1898,       3     ,,     S     ,,  „ 

Match  „  3  .  ,,     2     „  „ 

June  „  2    ,,    2    ...  „ 

August  ,,  1     ,,     5£  „  ,, 

Thus  at  the  begiuning  of  May,  1S97,  the  depth  of 
water  was  at  its  highest,  viz.,  11  feet  4  inches  ;  from 
that  time  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the 
depth  of  water,  and  at  the  present  time  the  depih  of 
water  is  17A  inches  only,  a  drop  of  62^  inches  since 
August,  1897.  J.  J.  Willis,  Ilarpenden. 

THE  NEW  FLOWER  GARDENING.— The  article  Oil 
p.  156  on  the  "  Flower  Gardening  at  Regnt's  Park," 
is  of  quite  exceptional  intere-t  to  folk  in  the  North, 
who  do  not  olten  get  a  chance  of  seeiug  London 
gardens.  The  difficulty  which  confronts  all  cul- 
tivators of  herbaceous  borders  is  an  old  one.  If  you 
are  to  include  all  your  favourites  you  must  include 
them  not  only  in  their  beauty,  but  in  their  raggeduess 
and  decay  ;  and  the  longer  the  season  in  which  you 
wish  to  enjoy  the  border  the  greater  the  difficulty. 
So  some  arrange  their  borders  to  march  more  or  le>s 
with  the  year,  having  one  portion  in  full  beauty, 
while  the  rest  is  either  immature,  in  which  case, 
however,  it  is  often  p'os-essed  of  an  interest  which 
comes  very  near  to  eauty;  or  it  is  over,  and  frankly  dis- 
pleasing ;  others  patch  up  with  bedding- plants  and 
nuals,  and  try  to  producea  thin  sort  of  beauty  over  the 
whole.  To  do  things  in  the  radical  way  in  which  the 
Regent's  Park  people  seem  to  do  them  is  doubtless 
beyond  the  purse  of  most  of  us  •  but  I  am  sure  there 
are  very  many  people  who  would  be  glad  to  have  a 
small  border  in  some  favoured  position  always  filled 
with  the  best  things  of  the  eerson,  and  never 
becoming  ragged.  I  therefore  hope  that  "  B."  will 
give  us  details  of  the  methods  by  which  this  desirable 
result  is  obtaiued.  The  point  is,  that  we  have 
generally  believed  that  to  got  the  brst  results  with 
certain  plants,  ICryiijium»,   Papavers,  almost  all  the 
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Boragineio,  and  hosts  of  tap-rooted  plants,  deep- 
digging  and  deep-rooting  were  necessary,  while  the 
attempt  to  move  not  only  these  deep-rooting  subjects, 
but  t9nder-rooted  plants  like  bulbs,  just  when  they 
were  coming  into  and  going  out  of  flower,  and  all 
through  the  summer  months,  would  have  been 
thought  a  most  rash  proceeding.  How  is  it  done  '( 
Are  all  the  plants  grown  in  pots,  or  are  tap-roots  and 
thong-like  roots  by  some  means  prevented  ?  Or  is  it 
possible  to  dig  down  3  or  4  feet,  and  move  such 
plants  without  their  knowing  it  has  been  done  ?  If 
"  B."  will  explain  this  matter,  I,  for  one,  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  him.  K. 

RUDBECKIA  BICOLOR  SUPERBA. — This,  which 
was  distributed  this  season  as  a  novelty,  has  some- 
times beeu  shown  in  collections  of  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials,  though  it  is  classed  as  an  annual.  Such 
forms  as  R.  amplexicaulis,  bicolor,and  texana  are  found 
in  German  seed  catalogues,  and  described  as  annuals  ; 
and  the  new  form  is  a  selection  from  bicolor,  which 
has  yellow  florets  with  a  black  centre.  In  the  case  of 
bicolor  superba,  the  disc  is  brown,  the  ray  florets 
yellow,  with  large,  dark  brown  spots  round  the  disc. 
Anyone  exhibiting  the  plant  among  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials  runs  the  risk  of  having  his  exhibit  dis- 
qualified. It  may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  the 
spring  ;  it  then  blooms  the  same  year,  that  being  the 
apparent  duration  of  its  existence.  What  is  R.  bicolor  .' 
Does  it  represent  a  true  species,  or  is  it  simply  a 
garden  variety  ?  R.  D.  [According  to  Index  Kewensis, 
R.  bicolor  is  a  species.  Ed.] 

SCHEDULE  MAKING  AND  JUDGING. — From  the 
many  complaints  this  season,  it  is  clear  that  horti- 
cultural societies'  committees  have  not  yet  availed 
themselves  of  the  help  they  might  obtain  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  code  of  rules.  I  always 
make  a  point  of  recommending  this  shilling  pamphlet 
to  any  society  I  come  in  contact  with,  and  find  that 
some  do  not  even  know  such  a  guide  exist'.  The 
trouble  often  arises  over  the  word  "  varieties  "  being 
really  meant  to  signify  "kinds."  The  other  day, 
when  judging  at  a  rather  extensive  exhibition,  the 
schedule  was  much  at  fault,  asking  for  distinct 
varieties  (-twelve  bunches)  of  herbaceous  floweis, 
ditto  annuals,  ditto  with  specimen  plants,  and  so  on. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  this  same  schedule  the 
fruit  clas-es  specified  distinct  "kinds,"  and  here  au 
exhibitor  of  a  collection  staged  two  varieties  of  Grapes, 
and  was  necessarily  disqualified.  The  drafting  of 
the  Aberdeen  schedule  mentioned  by  "M."  was 
rightly  styled  idiotic,  and  this  for  a  "Royal  "show,  t'  o. 
The  award  of  the  "ducal  judges"  mentioned  by 
"  D."  on  the  same  page  is  most  absurd,  and  in  such 
an  instance  the  3rd  prize  competitor  would  have  been 
quite  right  had  he  appealed  to  the  committee  avainst 
the  decision.  //. 

MONTBRETIAS.— Your  correspondent,  "H.  T- 
Martin,"  writing  in  your  issue  of  August  27,  p.  166, 
on  Montbretias,  sayB  : — "The  cultivation  is  very 
simple,"  but  he  then  proceeds  to  give  directions, 
which  if  carried  out  where  many  are  grown,  would 
involve  much  unnecessary  labour,  and  take  up  space 
required  for  other  plants,  and  some  would-be  culti- 
vators of  these  pretty  plants  might  be  discouraged. 
My  experience  is  that  M.  crocosmiflora  and  M.  Pottsii 
are  quite  hardy  in  the  south  of  England.  [Quite  so. 
Ed  ]  Some  fine  masses  which  were  lifted  and  trans- 
planted last  November,  some  of  the  bulbs  lying  on  tho 
ground  at  that  time  for  several  days  exposed  to  frostnot 
being  injured,  for  the  plants  have  thrown  up  flower- 
spikes  3i  feet  high.  These  bulbs  have  braved  the 
winter  for  several  years  without  being  in  any  way 
protected.  It  is  advisable  to  transplant  them  every 
second  year,  well  trenching  and  manuring  the  ground, 
otherwise  the  bulbs  increasing  so  quickly  become  a 
mass  of  small  growths,  and  afford  few  flowers.  South 
or  west  aspects  are  best  for  the  plants,  which  should 
be  planted  in  lines  or  beds,  placing  the  bulbs  6  inches 
apart.  Montbretia  crocosmiflora,  which  is  a  hybrid 
between  M.  Pottsii  and  M.  aurea,  is  one  of  tho  best 
for  out-door's  cultivation.  T.  P.  Conway,  //am  tfousi , 
Richmond. 

TOMATOS. — In  reply  to  "C.J.  P.'s"  enquiry, 
p.  188,  respecting  the  successful  cultivation  of 
Tomatos  in  a  house  with  Melons,  I  may  say  that  here 
I  grow  a  great  many  Tomato  plants  undor  glass,  and 
apart  from  the  houses  devoted  to  their  sole  use,  I 
put  plants  at  the  lighter  end  of  vineries,  in  vacant 
spaces  iu  the  Peach-house,  or  in  any  spot  in  which 
they  can  get  plenty  of  sunshine.  1  have  grown  them 
very  successfully  iu  this  manner  ;  they  receive  tho 
same  kind  of  treatment  as  that  afforded  the  perma- 
nent subjects  iu   these  houses.      I   usually   fertilise 
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the  flowers  until  the  beginning  of  ,)une,  but  after  that 
time  they  generally  set  freely  without  such  assistance. 
The  several  kinds  of  disease  to  which  this  plant,  is  sub- 
ject have  given  us  much  trouble  f<>r  the  last  four 
years,  but  this  season  I  have  had,  as  yet,  little  cause  for 
anxiety  in  this  respect,  as  I  have  had  to  remove  only 
two  fruits  with  the  "  black  spot,"  and  the  plants  are  free 
from  the  fungus,  Cladosporium  Ivcoper.-dol.  up  to  the 
present.     I  plant  shallow,  afford  plenty  of  water  at 


earliest  batch  when  swelling  a  large  quantity  of 
fruit ;  but  I  employed  a  top-dressing  of  old 
Mushroom-bed  manure.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
discontinuance  of  liquid-manure,  and  giving  a  circu- 
lation of  air  at  all  times  when  possible,  plenty  of 
heat,  and  a  good  supply  of  water  to  the  roots,  have 
much  to  do  with  the  freedom  of  the  plants  from 
disease.  I  allow  each  plant  ample  space  for  top- 
growth,  as  nothing  is  gained  by  thick  planting.     This 


to  be  takon  up  this  autumn.  These  trees  are  rather 
badly  infested  with  brown  scale,  and  they  are  literally 
swarming  with  wasps,  although  the  remainder  of  the 
house  is  tilled  with  Tomato  plants.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  the  wasps  do  not  soon  acquire  a  taste  for 
the  fruit  of  the  Tomato,  although  up  to  the  present 
I  have  not  found  any  eaten  by  them.  R.  D.  Long, 
Wcllingorc  Hall  Gardens,  Lincoln. 


FlO.    54. — THE    GREAT    OAK    IX    THE    HOME   PARK,    WINDSOR. 


THE   GREAT  OAK  AT  WINDSOR. 

In  our  Windsor  Supplement,  published  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  October  31,  1874,  we  figured 
several  of  the  famous  Oaks  in  Windsor  Great  Park. 
Fig.  54  in  our  present  issue  represents  a  remark- 
able tree  known  as  the  "Great  Oak  "in  the  Home 
Park.  When  measured  last  year,  its  circumference 
at  5  feet  from  the  ground  was  36  feet.  It  was 
then  only  partly  olive.  The  photograph,  for  which 
we  are  obliged  to  Mr.  0.  Thomas,  and  from  which  our 
figure  has  been  i  repared,  was  taken  at  an  earliir 
date,  but  our  readers  will  observe  that  it  has  many 
characteristics  that  age  alone  can  give  to  the  Oak. 
The  figures  in  front  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  are  those 
of  John  Tucker  and  his  son.  John  Tucker  was  a 
lodge-keeper,  late  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  he  served 
with  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  on  board 
H.M.  s  screw  steam  frigate  Enryalus,  a  ship  to 
which  the  Royal  Duke  was  appointed  a  Naval  Cadet 
in  the  year  1858. 


the  roots  when  they  are  growing  freely,  and  a  little 
ventilation  at  all  times,  except  when  the  wind 
is  rough  and  cold.  Where  fire-heat  is  applied,  au 
occasional  damping  of  the  surface  of  the  beds  is  given 
in  the  afternoon  of  hot  days.  I  mix  a  little  lime 
with  the  soil  in  potting  and  planting.  I  grow  them  in 
pots,  boxes,  and  planted  out ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
two  first,  they  are  placed  so  that  they  can  root 
through  the  bottoms,  and  unless  they  can  do  this, 
exhaustion  soon  sets  in.  I  have  applied  no  manure- 
water    to    the    plants    this    season,    except   to    the 


is  my  experience  so  far  ;  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  if  others  will  kindly 
describe  their  methods  of  culture  and  the  results 
which  follow.  Many  of  the  old  notions  respecting 
Tomato  culture  are  being  exploded,  and  I  will 
give  one  instance.  A  few  years  ago  we  were 
told  that  by  planting  Tomatos  in  fruit -houses 
we  should  not  be  troubled  by  wasps  in  those 
structures  ;  but  to  prove  that  this  is  a  mistaken  idea, 
I  may  say  that  in  destroying  the  trees  in  a  Peach- 
house,  two  younger  trees  were  left  on  the  back  wall, 


Law   Notes. 

— • — 


Be   WALTER  ADDISON, 
Seed  Merchant  and  Bulb  Importer,  Residing  at 
88,  Christchdroh,  and  3,  Eagle  Street,  Ipswich. 

The  Official-Receiver  for  the  Ipswich  District  has 
now  issued  particular*  undtr  this  failure,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  debtor  has  filed  a  statement  of 
affairs,  showing  liabilities  expected  to  rank  against 
the  esta'e  amounting  to  £2061.  The  assets  in- 
clude: Stock-in-trade,  cost  £1000,  valued  at  £5S0  ; 
machinery,  lease,  goodwill,  trade-fixtures,  fittings, 
£250  ;  furniture  valued  at  £50  :  total  £880  ;  book- 
debts,  good,  £166  ;  doubtful  and  bad,  valued  at 
£2  10s.  The  deficiency,  after  piosiding  for  the  pay- 
ment of  preferential  creditors'  claims  amouuts  to 
£1051.  The  report  and  observations  of  the  Official- 
Receiver  are  to  the  following  effect  : — "  The  debtor, 
who  is  a  seed-merchant  and  bulb-importer,  informs 
me  that  he  commenced  business  in  Eagle  Street, 
Ipswich,  in  1874,  having  then  a  capital  of  about 
£100.  Ho  states  that  his  necessary  expenses  have 
exceeded  his  profits,  aud  he  alleges  his  present 
position  to  have  been  caused  through  that.  The 
books  he  has  kept  do  not  on  the  face  of  them  disclose 
how  or  when  his  deficiency  has  arisen.  A  book  of 
receipts  and  payments  has  been  kept,  but  it  haB  never 
been  balauced,  and  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  iucom- 
plete.  The  debtor  has  not  recently  taken  stock,  or 
prepared  any  statement  of  his  assets  and  liabilities, 
but  be  Btates  that  it  is  only  within  about  a  month 
that  he  realised  that  ho  was  insolvent,  although  he 
admits  that  for  some  time  he  has  been  pressed  by  his 
creditors.  There  i*  a  large  stock  of  seed  on  debtor's 
premises,  the  value  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate. 
There  is  a  lease  of  the  premises,  having  seventeen 
years  to  run,  at  £21  per  annum  ;  fixtures  are 
well  adapted  to  the  business,  and  no  doubt  they  cost 
considerable  sums,  and  also  the  goodwill  of  the  busi- 
ness, which  has  been  built  up  by  a  considerable 
expense  in  advertising." 

Seed  Merchants  Seize  a  Workhouse  for  Dkbi. 
A  curious  seizure  under  a  writ  of  fi.  fa.  obtained 
against  the  Guardians  of  the  Kenmare  Union,  county 
Kerry,  at  the  suit  of  a  Belfast  firm  of  seed  merchants, 
in  respect  of  a  debt  incurred,  under  the  Seed  Supply 
Act,  has  just  been  made  at  Kenmare.  The  local 
workhouse,  and  the  premises  attached  thereto,  have 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  sheriff's  officers,  in 
execution]  of  a  debt  of  £103  Is.   Id.,  due  from  the 
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Guardians  to  Messrs.  Cullcn,  Allen  &  Co.,  of  Belfast, 
for  goods  supplied  to  the  Union  last  spring,  under 
the  Seed  Supply  Act.  The  bailiffs  retain  possession 
of  the  workhouse  and  premises,  pending  a  settlement 
of  the  account. 


A    FINE    SPECIMEN    OF    THE 

CRIMSON  RAMBLER  ROSE. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  statement  that  such  a  person's 
specimen  of  this  showy  summer  Climbing  Rose  pos- 
sesses so  many  hundreds,  or,  in  rare  instances,  a  few 
thousands  of  buds  and  blooms,  but  we  have  never  heard, 
nor  doubtless  have  any  of  our  readers,  of  a  specimen 
with  32,000  buds  and  blooms.  Yet  this  is  the  number 
counted  by  Mr.  H.  Turner,  the  raiser  of  the  variety, 
and  Mr.  W.  Marshall,  the  owner  of  the  plant  in 
question  (Fig.  55),  on  one  day  this  summer.  Theplant 
was  boughtand  planted  in  October,  1892.  Thevariety 
was  seen,  and  a  great  future  predicted  for  it  by  Mr. 
Marshall  on  the  occasion  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gold  Medal  being  awarded  at  an  Earls 
Court  show  in  June  of  1892,  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  the 
Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  for  a  plant  in  bloom. 

This  uncommonly  fine  seven-year-old  Rose  is  planted 
in  the  front  ofafence,  butnotattachedtoitinanyway. 
It  has  grown  to  a  length  of  34  feet,  and  was  furnished 
when  the  blooms  were  counted  with  1 6  main  branches, 
each  with  50  trusses,  and  each  truss  with  40  blooms 
and  buds. 


THE    BEITISH    ASSOCIATION. 

The  formal  iniuguration  of  this  year's  meetiDg  of 
the  British  Association  took  place  at  the  People's 
Palace,  Bri&tol,  at  8  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 7.  The  retiring  president,  Sir  John  Evans, 
occupied  the  chair  at  the  opening  of  the  proceedings, 
and  on  his  right-hand  sat  Sir  W.  Crookes,  president- 
elect Among  those  present  were  Lord  Kelvin,  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell,  Sir  J.  Wolfe-Barry,  Sir  E.  Fry, 
the  Mayor  of  Bristol,  the  High  Sheriff,  Mr.  Francis 
Gilton,  Professor  Carey  Foster,  Professor  Lloyd 
Morgan,  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  Professor  Sollas,  Pro- 
fessor Harold  Dixon,  Professor  Ayrton,  Professor 
Jupp,  Professor  Schiifer,  Professor  Roberts-Austen, 
Professor  Marsh  (of  Yale),  Professor  Jastrow,  Sir  P. 
Magnus,  Mr.  L.  W.  Brabrook,  Professor  W.  Ramsay, 
Professor  Silvanus  Thompson,  Professor  Rucfeer, 
Professor  Hull,  Professor  Schuster,  Professor  Oliver 
Lodgt*,  Dr.  Macullum  (of  Toronto),  Dr.  Hick5",  S;r 
Norman  Lockyer,  Sir  Truman  Wood,  Dr.  J.  Scott 
Keltie,  Mr.  Howell  Davies,  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  (srcre- 
tary  of  the  local  committee),  Dr.  Bertram  Ropers, 
Mr.  Deacon,  Professor  R.  Warington,  Professor 
Tylor,  Professor  Mascat  (of  Paris),  Professor  Meldola, 
Professor  Lemstrow  (of  Helsingfors),  Dr.  H.  O. 
Forbe°,  Professor  Rupert  Jones,  Professor  Poulton, 
Professor  Viriam  Jones,  and  Professor  W.  Grylla 
Adams. 

The  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
unusually  largo  gathering  of  members  were  excellently 
devised  and  carried  out.  The  People's  Palace,  which 
the  committee  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  in 
place  of  the  Colston  HpII,  Avas  just  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  2000  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
attended  to  hear  Sir  William  Crookes'  address. 

Sir  J.  Evans,  in  introducing  the  new  president,  and  speak- 
ing in  name  of  tbe  association,  condoled  with  thecily  in  the 
loss  it  had  sustained  in  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Colstcn 
Hall,  and  at  the  same  time  congratulated  tbe  local  committee 
on  tbe  wonderful  manner  in  which  ihey  bad  risen  to  the 
occasion  ani  filled  tbe  gap  caused  by  tbe  conllagration.  lie 
also  congratulated  ibe  city  on  the  completion  of  the 
splendid  monument,  tbe  Cabot  Tower.  This  being  the  first 
meeting  of  the  association  since  the  gathering  in  Canada, 
he  wished  to  express  the  extreme  gratitude  the 
association  felt  for  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
treated  by  both  high  and  low  in  that  gtevt  Dominion. 
He  need  hardly  introduce  his  successor  in  the  chair,  for  his 
name  was  known  throughout  the  civilised  world.  At  an 
early  age  he  attained  great  eminence  in  chemistry,  but  he 
bad,  not  confined  himself  to  chemical  research,  for  be  bad 
experimented  largely  on  various  materials  in  vacuo,  and  tbe 
Crookes -tube  was  known  throughout  tbe  world.  These 
experiments  had  led  to  more  important  results  than  the 
radiometer.  They  might  look  to  Sir  W.  Crookes  as  the  real 
originator  of  those  rays. 


Sir  W.  Crookes,  having  taken  the  presidential 
chair,  then  proceeded  to  read  his  address,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  : — 

For  tbe  third  time  in  its  history  tbe  British  Association 
meets  in  your  city  of  Bristol.  The  first  meeting  was  held, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  1S36  ; 
the  second,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  in 
1S75.  Formerly,  the  president  unrolled  to  the  meeting  a 
panorama  of  the  year's  progress  in  physical  and  biological 
sciences.  To-day  the  president  usually  restricts  himself  to 
specialties  connected  with  bis  own  work,  or  deals  with 
questions  which  for  the  time  are  uppermost.  To  be  presi- 
aent  of  the  British  Association  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
honour.  It  is  also  a  great  opportunity  and  a  great  responsi- 
bility ;  for  I  know  that,  on  toe  wings  of  tbe  Press,  my  words, 
be  they  worthy  or  not,  will  be  carried  to  all  points  of  the 
compass.  I  propose  first  to  deal  with  the  important  question 
of  the  supply  of  bread  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands, 
then  to  touch  on  subjects  to  which  my  life-work  has  been 
more  or  less  devoted.  1  shall  not  attempt  any  general  Burvey 
of  the  sciences  ;  these,  so  far  as  the  progress  in  them  demands 
attention,  will  be  more  fitly  brought  before  you  in  the  diffe- 
rent sections,  either  in  tbe  addresses  of  the  presidents  or  in 
communications  from  members. 


Societies. 


EOYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

September  6. — Tbe  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  tbe  com- 
mittees was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Drill  Hall,  West- 
minster. There  was  not  a  large  display  of  exhibits  before 
either  of  the  committees,  and  Orchids  especially  were  few. 
Amongst  these,  however,  was  an  extraordinary  specimen  of 
the  Dove  Orchid  (Peristeria  elata),  from  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Windsor.  Awards  of  Merit  were  recommended  by  the  Floral 
Committee  to  six  new  Dahlias,  including  three  "Cactus" 
varieties,  two  single-flowered  ones  and  a  Pompon.  Similar 
honours  were  gainod  by  a  decorative  Cordyline  named 
Duchess  of  York,  by  Lobelia  Rivoirei,  and  Helenium  autum- 
Dale  superba.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Acer 
Negundo  elegans.  Before  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee 
were  shown  three  collections  of  fruit,  and  numerous  novelties. 
In  the  case  of  five  varieties  of  Onions,  seven  varielies  of 
Potatos  and  a  Reel  Globe  Beet,  Awards  of  Merit  previously 
recommended  at  Chiswick  were  confirmed.  A  seedling 
white-fleshed  Melon  named  Britshi  Queon,  of  uncommonly 
delicious  flavour,  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate.  Five 
Cultural  Commendations  were  also  made,  and  three  Medals 
awarded.  The  lecture  in  the  afternoon  was  upon  the 
cultivation  of  Disas. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq,,  Chairman;  and  Messrs.  E. 
Molyneux,  Geo.  Stevens,  James  F.  McLeod,  H.  B.  May, 
John  Fraser  (Kew),  J.  Fraser,  W.  Bain,  H.  Selfe  Leonard, 
Jai.  Wa'ker,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  J.  D.  Pawle,  Geo.  Paul,  H.  H. 
D'Ombrain,  Harry  Turner,  and  E.  T.  Cook. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  Herts,  had  plants  of 
Hajmauthus  niultiilorus  var.  superbum,  a  brilliant-coloured, 
improved  form  of  the  speclos.  Also  plants  of  Acalypha 
S-inderi,  A.  Godseffiana,  and  Draca?na  Sanderiana. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Cordyline 
(Draca^a)  Duchess  of  York,  six  pretty  plants  of  which  were 
exhibited.  It  is  a  narrow  leaved  variety,  about  an  inch  wide 
at  broadest  part,  green,  edged  with  red.  The  younger  leaves 
are  much  more  coloured,  however,  and  the  stalks  of  them 
are  bright.  The  variety  will  doubtless  prove  a  useful  one  for 
decorative  purposes.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  also  showed  sprays 
of  several  varieties  of  Hibiscus  :  H.  monstrosus,  white,  with 
red  centre ;  H.  ccelestis,  blue ;  and  H.  lotus  album,  pure  white ; 
and  flowers  and  foliage  of  the  following  Nynipbaias  :  N.  alba, 
N.  odorata,  N.  o.  alba  and  sulphurea,  N.  Ellisiana,  N.  pygmaia, 
N.  Marliacea  earner,  albida,  and  chromatella  ;  N.  Laydekeri, 
X.  L.  lilacea,  fulgens  (red),  and  rosea  (Silver  Bauksian 
Medal).  The  l*st  exhibit  of  annuals  for  the  season  from 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  included  some  very  pretty 
species,  the  Salpiglossis,  Asters,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Dianthus 
and  others  wero  most  noticeible.  Some  Gladioli  from  the 
same  firm  illustrated  some  of  Child's  hybrids.  These  have 
good  sized  flowers  of  much  substance,  and  in  colour  ranging 
from  light  salmon  to  rich  crimson. 

From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  gardens  at  Burfnrd,  Dorking 
(gr.,  Mr,  Bain),  came  several  choice  species.  An  Aw:ird  of 
Merit  was  recommend*  d  to  Lobelia  Rivoirei,  a  very  strong 
and  erect-growing  Lobelia,  with  very  pale  pink-coloured 
(lowers.  Lobelia  Carmine  Gem  was  frhown  also  the  sprays, 
being  very  abundantly  flowered,  and  L.  Crimson  Gem, 
and  L.  Gerardi,  a  blue  flowered  one ;  Rudbeckia  bicolo 
superba,  yellow,  each  petal  marked  with  big  blotch  of  brown, 
and  a  number  of  varieties  of  Pentstemon  bybridus  grand!- 
florup.  These  last  were  all  very  fine,  the  flowers  being  large 
in  size  and  beautifully  coloured.  Plants  of  Angeloniagrandi- 
flora  and  A.  g.  alba  were  shown  as  lifted  from  the  open 
ground,  in  which  they  wero  planted  in  June.  The  plants 
were  very  freely  flowered.  Sir  Trevi  >it  also  showed  a  fasciated 
growth  6  feet  hi^h,  with  many  flowers,  of  Eelenium  autum- 
nale  superbum  (Award  of  merit). 


Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheslmnt,  exhibited  sprays  of  a  very 
ornamental  variety  of  Acer  Negundo,  and  named  elegans. 
The  foliage  is  very  prettily  variegated,  being  green  and 
yellow,  in  the  older  ones  the  yellow  is  lighter.  As  shown, 
it  appeared  to  have  a  partially  pendent  habit,  but  whether  ifc 
is  constant  or  not  we  are  not  sure.    (1st  class  certificate.) 

Seedling  Dahlias  were  shown  by  several  exhibitors,  aud  in 
some  cases  Awards  of  Merit  were  recommended.  Mr  Jas. 
Stredwick  obtained  an  Award  for  Cactus  Dahlia  Magnificent, 
a  large  flower  of  good  Cactus  form,  and  in  colour  a  curious 
mixture  of  buff  and  red.  A  similar  award  was  mado  to 
Pompon  Lady  Rogers,  a  white  variety  of  full  Bize,  and  good 
form,  shown  by  Mr.  Leggatt,  gr.  to  Sir  Robert  Har- 
creaves  Rogers,  Bexley,  Kent.  Almost  a  dozen  very  lovely 
new  single. flowered  Dahlias  were  shown  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Girdlestone,  Sunningdale,  Berkshire,  and  to  two  of  these 
Awards  of  Merit  were  recommended.  These  were  Puck,  buff- 
red,  with  crimson  a  circle  around  the  disc  ;  and  Columbine, 
a  rosy-purple  coloured  flower,  with  yellowish  centre.  In 
each  case  the  form  of  the  flower  was  satisfactory. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  showed  a  quantity  of  sprays  of  ornamental  and 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  Amongst  these  was  noticed  Ulmus 
Van  Houttel,  a  fine  golden-leaved  Elm  ;  the  curious  Salix 
annularis,  with  twisted  or  rolled  leaves  ;  Sambucus  argentea 
variegata,  Spiraea  callosa  rosea.  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons  had 
also  a  very  fine  display  of  Dahlia  blooms,  of  Cactus,  Pompon, 
and  single  flowering  varieties,  in  all  sections  there  being 
many  choice  varieties.  Awards  of  Merit  were  recommended 
to  Cactus  variety,  Lorelei,  an  improvement  upon  delicata, 
rose  with  lighter  centre,  the  petals  much  incurved  ;  and  to 
Mrs.  Finlay  Campbell,  an  orange  scarlet  flower  of  true  Cactus 
form.  This  is  a  most  attractive  variety.  A  Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  the  exhibits. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  Lower  Edmonton  made  a  large 
exhibit  of  choice  Ferns,  in  which  we  noticed  many 
good  varieties  of  Adiantums,  Pteris,  Gymnogramma,  also 
beautiful  specimens  of  Woodwardia  radicans,  Microlepia 
hirta  cristata,  Lastrea  lepida.  A  new  variety  of  Asplonium 
named  A.  Hilli,  is  a  very  pretty  form  with  delicately  cut 
fronds  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton, 
showed  a  group  of  plants  in  which  some  specimens  of  Salvia 
splendens  grandi8ora,  Bouvardia  Humbolti  grandiflora,  and 
other  varieties,  SwaiiiBonia  galegifolia  alba,  &c,  were 
included.  A  double -flowered  Fuchsia,  named  Ballet-girl, 
with  red  sepals  and  white  corolla,  was  shown  in  the  form  of 
half-a-dozen  exceptionally  fine,  well-flit wered  plants,  in 
.rj-inch  pots  ;  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Winter  Cheer, 
Mi^s  Joliffe,  and  other  Carnations,  were  also  shown,  the 
plants  in  each  case  being  neat,  pretty  specimens  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Rumsey,  Joyning's  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  showed 
a  fine  lot  of  sprays  of  his  new  H.-P.  Rose  Mrs.  Rumsey.  For 
so  late  a  date  they  were  very  good  (Bronze  Banksian  Meda'). 

A  fine  lot  of  Canna  spikes,  and  some  Streptocarpus 
plants  in  pots  from  A.  J.  Howard,  Esq.,  Worton  Hall,  Isle- 
worth,  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  T.  B.  Haywood,  Sydney  Courtauld, 
De  B.  Crawsbay,  A.  H.  Smeo,  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  W.  H. 
White,  T.  W.  Bond,  H.  J.  Chapman,  W.  H.  Young,  J. 
Douglas,  and  H.  M.  Pollett. 

Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  gr.  to  the  Queen,  Frogmore,  exhibited 
a  wonderful  specimen  of  Peristeria  elata  (Dove  Orchid), 
standing  some  8  feet  in  height,  and  bearing  eight  spikes, 
having  in  the  aggregate  over  300  large,  white,  wax-like 
flowers  ar  d  buds,  whose  fragrance  was  very  apparent  at 
some  distance  from  the  plant.  Although  a  species  long 
known  in  gardens,  of  which  smaller  specimens  had  often 
been  shown,  it  has  never  been  Certificated  by  the  Orchid 
Committee,  who  accorded  it  now  u  First-class  Certificate, 
and  further  voted  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  as  a  recognition  of 
good  culture  extending  over  what  must  have  been  a  period 
of  many  years. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  staged  a  group  of  very  fine  Orchids, 
chiefly  their  hybrid  Cattleyas,  and  Lallo-Cattleyas.  Among 
them  Cattloya  x  Ella  (C.  bicolor,  C.  Warscowiczii)  made  its 
appearance  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a  very  pretty  and  distinct 
hybrid,  with  well- displayed  flowers  of  good  substance.  Tbe 
sepals  were  palo  rosy-lilac,  with  a  white  area  at  the  base  ; 
petals  much  broader,  ovate  aud  crimped,  and  of  a  darker 
shade  of  rosy-lilac  than  the  petals.  The  lip  was  reminiscent 
of  C.  bicolor  the  seed-bearing  parent  in  tho  rather  small, 
pinkish  side  lobes  clipping  tho  base  of  tho  flosby  column, 
and  the  narrow  isthmus  on  wlrch  tho  front  lobe  was 
extended.  The  front  lobe  and  its  connection  was  of  a  glow- 
ing purple  tint,  tbe  broad  Hat  autorior  portion  bearing  a 
narrow,  fimbriated,  lavender-coloured  margin  (Award  of 
Merit). 

Next  in  impoitanco  was  Cattleya  X  Euphrasia  var.  Lang- 
loyensis  (C.  Warscowiczii  and  C.  superba),  a  fine  flowor,  of  a 
bright  light  rose  colour,  the  base  of  tho  lip  being  white, 
tinned  with  primrose-  ellow,  the  showy  front  portion  dark 
claret-purple,  the  margin  prettily  crimped. 

Messrs.  Veitch  also  showed  three  plants  of  Laslio-Cattleya 
X  callistoglossa  ignescens,  one  of  the  finest  of  their  hybrids, 
several  L.-C.  X  Nysa,  two  varieties  of  Cattleyas  X  Eros 
(Mossia:,  Walkerlana),  their  new  and  distinct  Cypripedium 
x  Rothschild i-  ■  •villusum,  0.  x  Clinkabcrryanum,  C.  X 
H.  Ballantine.  <.  <  Milo,  C  X  Harrisianum  superbum,  the 
le^arkable  Ep    endrum  x  radicante-Stamfordianum,  Mas- 
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devallia  X  Imogen,  a  good  Rodriguezia  venusta,  Renanthora 
mitutina,  varieties  of  Dendrobium  Phahenopsis,  Cattleyas, 
kc.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bait.,  Harford  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  II. 
White),  showed  a  plant  of  the  very  remarkable  Dendrobiuui 
aanguiueum  with  slender,  whip-like  stems,  bearing  o  largo 
solitary  blood-red  flower,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which 
were  neirly  equal,  and  the  lip  iuconsplcuous,  giving  to  the 
flower  the  appearance  of  a  crimson  Ixia  (Award  of  Merit1. 

Eduar  Coben,  Esq..  Hall  Road,  St.  John's  Wood  (gr.,  Mr. 
A.  Vass),  showed  a  grand  plant  of  Lsvlio-Cattleya  x  elegans, 
Cohon's  variety,  a  very  handsome  form,  in  which  the  sepal* 
and  petals~had.'a  very  peculiar  tint  of  greenish-yellow,  tinged 
and  veined  with  rose  colour.  The  large  lip,  which  partook 
much  >»['  the  form  of  La'lla  purpurata,  had  the  tube  cream- 
white.  and  the  front  portion  of  a  rich  bright  purple. 

MeaSTd,  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  Cypripedium 
X  Mrs.  Edgar  Cohen  (eallosutn  x  niveum),  a  pretty  white 
flower  tinged  with  rose;  and  C.  X  William  Trclease 
( Uothschildiauum  X  Parishi),  a  distinct  hybrid,  with  a  massive, 
yellow  upper  sepal,  bearing  many  dark  purplish  lines  ;  petals 


Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  Chairman;  and  Messrs. 
Jos.  Cheal,  W.  Poupirt,  M.  Gleeson,  A.  H.  Pearson,  Geo. 
Bunyard,  J.  Wright,  Alex.  Dean,  Geo.  T.  Miles,  C.  Herrin, 
W.  Pop3,  H.  Baldersou,  Jas.  Smith,  and  Geo.  Norman. 

Messrs.  T.  F.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  showed 
a  score  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  Apples  of  extra  exhibition  size 
aud  quality  ;  they  were  orchard-house  fruits,  and  faultless. 
They  showed  a  bunch  of  Grapes  each  of  the  varieties  Gradiska 
and  Buckland's  Sweetwater ;  aleo  of  a  now  white  Grape 
from  Australia  named  Centennial.  The  fruits  of  the  last 
named  were  exceptionally  large,  but  partly  hollow,  and 
deficient  in  flavour.  Well-fruited  Plum-trees  in  pots  of  tho 
following  varieties  were  shown  :  Jefferson,  Burbank,  Arch- 
duke, Victoria,  Belgian  Purple,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Pond's 
Seedling,  and  an  unnamed  seedling  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitcu  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  collection  of  over  sixty  dishes  of 
fruit,   which   was  awarded  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal.     Of 


uncommon.  Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson  showed  a  very 
nice  red  Beet  of  the  Globe  type  (Award  of  Merit). 

The  following  Potatos  were  recommended  Awards  of 
Merit :— Major,  from  Mr.  E.  R.  Webber,  Worcester  ;  Chal- 
lenge, from  Mr.  Sydenham,  Birmingham;  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 
from  Mr.  C.  F.  Bunco;  Fishtofts  Seedling,  from  Messrs. 
W.  W.  Johnson  &  Son,  Boston  ;  Devonian,  from  Mr.  O. 
Thomas,  Frogmore  Gardens  ;  Ivo  (Canaries),  from  Mr.  John 
Wright,  Wandsworth  ;  and  Filler's  Queen,  from  Messrs. 
Fidler  &  Son,  Reading.  These,  as  well  as  the  following 
Onions,  will  bo  found  described  on  p.  186,  in  our  last  issue  : 
B  xold's  Banbury,  and  Nuneham  Park  X,  from  Messrs.  W.  J. 
Nutting  &  Son  ;  Hurst,  from  MeBsrs.  Hurst  <fc  Son, 
Houndsditch ;  Wroxton,  and  Rousham  Park,  from  Messrs. 
Watkins  &  Simpson,  Strand,  London. 

Mr.  J.  McIndoe,  Hutton  Park  Gardens,  Guisborough, 
Yorks,  showed  a  dish  of  ripe  fi-utts  of  tho  Burbank  Plum, 
which  are  round  and  much,  resemble  a  Nectarine  in 
appearance. 

From  H.  O.  Haoan,  Esq.,  River  House,  Hampton  Court 
(gr.,  Mr.  Last),  were  shown  very  tine  "  Exquisite"  Peaches 
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yellow,  with  a  few  Irregular  blotched  lines  of  dark  purple, 
the  tips  tinged  with  rose  colour ;  lip  tinged  and  veined 
reddish-rose.  They  also  showed  a  fine  variety  of  Dendrobium 
Schroderianum  and  other  species. 

fPJIessrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  showed 
Cypripedium  X  Palawanense.  a  natural  hybrid,  imported 
from  Nortb  Borneo,  and  bearing  much,  resemblance  to 
Cypripedium  x  Kimballianum,  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners* 
Chroniclf,  June  29,  1S95,  p.  SOI,  from  a  plant  shown  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  and  which  was  also  an  imported 
variety,  said  to  be  a  cross  between  C.  Dayanum  and  C. 
Rothschildianum . 

O.  O.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Bridge  Hall,  Bury  (gr.,  Mr.  Rodgers), 
showed  Cypripedium  x  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames  (Fairieanum  X 
tonsum),  with  flower  of  the  C.  x  vexillarium  type,  but  with 
a  decided  green  tint  in  the  ground  colour. 

Sir  T.  G.  Freake,  Bart.,  Warfleet  House,  Dartmouth,  sent 
Dendrobium  Phala/nopsis,  Warfleet  variety,  with  flowers  of  a 
pure  white,  except  the  lip,  which  had  a  slight  yellow  shade 
at  the  base,  and  purple  veining  on  the  front  lobe. 

C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.,  Elstead  House,  Godalming,  showed 
Lfelia  X  splendena  (crispa  x  purpurata),  a  fragrant,  hybrid, 
with  strong  indication  of  L.  crispa  in  the  long,  wavy,  purplish 
crimson  front  lobe  of  the  Up. 


Apples  we  noticed  good  examples  of  Pott's  Seedling,  Grena- 
dier, Keswick,  Lord  Sulhold,  Stirling  Castle,  Emperor.  Napo- 
leon, Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  (Kitchen)  ;  and  of  .dessert 
varieties,  Yellow  Ingestre,  Early  Strawberry,  Kerry  Pippin, 
Lady  Sudeley,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Duchess'  Favourite,  &c. 
Several  varieties  of  Siberian  Crabs,  and  fruiting  branches  of  the 
same  were  shown.  Sea  Eagle  and  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches, 
Denniston's  Superb  Greengage,  Victoria  Plums,  Negro  Largo 
Figs,  and  a  few  dishes  of  Pears  were  included.  Of  the  Pears 
Clapp's  Favourite,  Mme.  Treyve,  and  others  showed  signs  of 
ripeniDg,  but  fruit  generally  this  season  appears  to  be  about 
a  fortnight  late  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Spooner  &  Sjns,  Hounslow,  Middlesex,  also  exhi- 
bited a  collection  of  forty  dishes  of  Apples,  and  a  Bronze 
Bauksian  Medal  was  awarded  the  exhibitors. 

Several  new  Tomatos  were  shown,  includiog  Stirling 
Castle,  a  roundish,  smooth-fruited  variety  from  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Yellow  Peach 
Tomato,  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens, 
Chiswick;  St.  Simon,  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  Handsworth, 
Sheffield ;  and  Sutton's  Peach  Blow,  from  H.  Faurk 
Walker,  Esq.,  Highley  Manor,  Balcomo  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Cole). 
This  exhibitor  also  showed  a  dish  of  exceptionally  fine 
Morello  Cherries,  being  in  colour,  and  especially  in  size,  very 


and  Pine-apple,  and    Rivers'  Orange  Neitar.ncs   (Cultura 
Commendation). 

A  new  Melon,  from  Mr.  O.  Thomas,  Royal  Gardens,  Frog- 
more,  was  recommended  a  First-clasi  Certificate.  It  is  a 
white-fleshed  variety,  and  resulted  from  a  cross  betwem 
Hero  of  Lockinge  and  Royal  Ascot;  it  is  one  of  the  moht 
deliciously-flavonred,  whits-fleshed  Melons  over  submitted  to 
the  committee. 

Very  commen  "able  fruits  of  Early  Grosse  Mignonne  Peach 
and  Lord  Napier  Nectarine  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Day,  gr.  to 
Earl  Galloway,  Galloway  House,  Garliestown,  N.B.  (Cultural 
Commendation).  Good  Sea  Eagle  and  Princess  of  Wahs 
Peaches  were  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Robinson,  Elsfield  Gardens, 
Hollinbourne  (Cultural  Commendation) ;  and  a  score  of 
extra-fine  fruits  of  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches,  from  Mr.  J. 
Miller,  gr.  to  Lord  Foley,  Ruxlcy  Lodge,  Claygate,  Esher 
were  also  Culturally  Commended. 

Lecture. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  DISAS. 

In  the  afternoon  a  paper  by    Mr.  T.  W.  Birkinshaw  on 

' '  The  Disa  "  was  read  by  the  secretary  (Rev.  W.  Wilk  s,  M.  A. ), 

the  chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  Geo.  Paul.     Mr.  Birkinshaw,' 

who   is  a   most   successful  cultivator   of   these  charming 
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Orchids,  ater  a  few  introductory  words  of  appreciation  of 
a  Disa's  attractiveness  and  utility,  at  once  commenced 
to  describe  the  details  of  its  successful  cultivation,  re- 
marking that  primarily  the  directions  were  applicable 
to  D.  grandiflora,  and  its  fine  blood-red  variety  superba. 
Mr.  Birkenshaw's  refereoces  to  the  conditions  under  which 
his  own  plants  were  cultivated,  went  to  show  that  they 
require  a  house  to  protect  them  from  severe  frost  and  cold 
draughts,  but  abundance  of  fresh  air  is  necessary,  and  even 
during  very  cold  weather  the  admission  of  a  little  air  several 
times  in  the  day  to  change  the  atmosphere  will  be  of  bene6t 
to  tbe  plants.  The  atmosphere  should  not  become  dry 
during  day  or  night.  In  the  winter  of  1894,  said  Mr.  Birken- 
shaw,  and  owing  to  there  being  a  weak  boiler,  the  temperature 
of  his  Disa-house  fell  1°  or  2°  below  freezing  point.  The  young 
growths  were  blackened,  and  the  soil  was  quite  hardened 
upon  tbe  surface.  But  by  the  use  of  cold  water  over  the 
plants  before  the  sun  was  upon  them  he  prevented  any 
injury  resulting,  and  the  same  season  he  had  forty  to  sixty 
spikes  of  bloom,  which  bore  six,  eight,  or  nine  flowers  upon 
a  spike.  The  plants  usually  bloom  during  June  and  July, 
but  by  keeping  the  plants  cool  and  shading  them  from  the 
sun  he  h»d  delayed  them  from  flowering  untilJuly  I, and  they 
had,  then,  lasted  until  the  end  of  August.  Disas  take  a  short 
rest  before  growth  commences,  and  when  it  is  seen  that  the 
old  foliage  is  becoming  brown  in  tint,  afford  the  plants  water 
less  frequently.  The  best  time  to  re-pot  the  plants  is  in  the 
latter  part  of  September  or  beginning  of  October.  Mr. 
Birkenshaw's  practice  is  to  re-pot  them  one  year,  and  the 
following  year  merely  to  re-surface  them  and  put  the  drainage 
in  perfect  order.  Ordinary  pots  or  pans  are  preferable  to 
perforated  ones.  The  crocks  are  best  put  ends  downward, 
instead  of  flatly,  and  the  young  roots  delight  to  run  down 
between  the  crocks  so  placed.  Cover  the  crocks  with 
Spliagnum-moss,  and  be  sure  that  the  water  will  be  able  tc 
pass  away  quickly. 

For  potting  the  plants  use  peat,  a  little  dry  cow-manure, 
and  broken  charcoal.  Pass  all  through  a  $inch  sieve,  and 
reject  the  fine  portion  that  passes  through  the  same.  The 
plants  will  require  to  be  knocked  out  of  the  pots  with  care, 
that,  the  roots  be  injured  as  little  as  possible.  In  potting  it 
is  best  to  elevate  the  plant  a  little  above  the  rim;  there  is 
then  less  liability  for  damping  to  occur  at  the  collar. 
The  potting  material  may  be  surfaced  with  living  sphag- 
num-moss and  broken  sandstone.  Water  the  plants  after- 
wards with  tepid  water,  and  remove  them  to  their  winter 
quarters.  They  should  be  shaded  from  hot  sunshine, 
and  for  this  purpose  blinds  are  best,  it  being  possible  to  re- 
move them  when  not  required.  Little  root-watering  will  be 
needed  until  after  February,  in  which  month  the  plants  will 
commence  to  grow.  During  March,  April,  and  May,  how- 
ever, they  may  be  given  copious  supplies,  and  in  the  latter 
month  guano  at  the  rate  of  1  07.  to  1  gallon  of  tepid 
witer,  if  given  twice  a  week,  will  be  of  much  benefit.  Mr. 
Birkeushaw  exhibited  a  few  flowers  that  his  plants  had 
produced  so  late  as  September. 


BATH    FLORAL    FETE. 

AiocsT  31  and  September  1.— The  Bath  Floral  Fete  was 
established  in  1855,  and  ever  since  it  has  provided  Bath  with 
flower  shows  of  an  attractive  character,  the  outdoor  ones 
being  held  in  the  Sydney  Gardens.  The  opening  day  was 
preceded  by  a  boisterous  night;  the  wind  brought  down  a 
large  blanch  from  a  gigantea  Chestnut-tree,  which  fell  upon 
thu  principal  tent,  doing  some  harm  to  tne  specimen  plants. 
A  brilliant  day  followed,  and  a  large  company  came  to  Bee 
one  of  the  best  exhibitions  held  in  Bath  for  some  time  past. 

Fuchsias,  an  old-establiBhed  feature,  always  take  the  lead 
in  the  schedule  ;  and  Mr.  u.  Tucker  was  1st  with  nine  speci- 
mens, staging  grandly  grown  and  flowered  plants,  such  as 
only  the  west  of  England  can  turn  out.  He  had  Diamond 
Jubilee,  a  fine  bright  variety  of  his  own  raising;  Doel's 
Favourite,  a  local  variety  raised  at  Trowbridge  some  thirty 
years  ago,  and  still  one  of  the  best  exhibition  varieties; 
Final,  Charming  and  Bountiful,  all  dark  ;  Western  Beauty, 
one  of  Mr.  James  Lye's  recent  introductions,  a  rare  exhibition 
aud  decorative  variety;  Mrs.  Bright  and  Arabella.  Mr.  J. 
Willers,  Bath,  was  '2nd  with  very  fine,  freely  grown  bush 
specimens ;  Mr.  A.  Youny;,  gr.  to  Lady  Pitman,  Bath,  had  the 
best  six,  also  very  gool ;  and  Mr.  G.  Podqer,  Bath,  had  the 
bust  four  ;  single  specimens,  light  and  dark  were  also  staged. 

The  best  group  of  plants  of  100  square  feet  came  from 
M  r.  J.  Cypher,  and  was  set  up  in  his  best  style,  and  it  formed 
a  great  attraction  ;  Mr.  Tauscr,  gr.  to.  R.  B.  Cater,  Esq., 
Bottb,  was  2nd  with  an  excellent  arrangement. 

There  was  a  good  competition  in  the  class  for  ten  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  in  bloom,  Mr.  Cypher  taking  the  1st  prize. 
Mr.  Geo.  Tucker  was  a  remarkably  good  2nd;  Mr.  H. 
Pocock,  Trowbridge,  had  the  best  three  plants  ;  Mr.  Cypher 
had  the  best  specimen  plant,  showing  a  fine  one  of  Ixora 
Duffii  ;  Mr.  G.  Tucker  coming  2nd  with  Dipladenia  Briarley- 
aua,  specimens  of  which  he  brings  to  great  perfection. 
Mr.  Tucker  bad  the  best  greenhouse  plant  in  Statice 
Gilberti. 

Mr.  Cypher  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  six  Orchids  and  six 
Heaths.  The  best  newly  -  introduced  plant  was  Codia'um 
Nestor,  from  Mr.  Cypher. 

Pelargoniums,  or  Geraniums,  as  they  are  still  styltd  in  the 
schedule,  were  good.  The  best  Bix  plants  came  from  Mr. 
Tucker.  Cannas  were  small  and  poor  in  quality ;  and 
Gloxinias  were  decidedly  good.  Mr.  Tuckbr  took  the  1st  prize. 
Liliums,  Cockscombs,  and  Petunias,  were  shown  in  fairly 
good  character.     Mr.  Chester,  gr.  to  E.  T.  D.  Foxcroft,  Esq., 


had  the  best  double -flowered  Begonias;  and  Mr.  G.  Tucker 
the  best  single  ones. 

Foliage  plants  were  finely  shown.  In  the  class  for  twelve, 
with  six  specimens  in  bloom,  Mr.  Cypher  was  1st,  with  a 
fine  collection  of  Palms  and  Codireums ;  Messrs.  E.  S.  Cole 
&  Son,  Bath,  were  2nd.  Mr.  G.  Halleit,  Bath,  had  the  best 
eigbtfoliage  plants.  Thebest single  specimen  was  Codiaum 
Chelsoni,  from  Mr.  Cypher;  Messrs.  J.  B.  Woods  &  Son, 
Chipping  Sodbury,  were  2nd,  with  Cycas  revoluta. 

Exotic  Ferns  in  groups  of  twelve  and  six  specimens,  made 
a  fine  feature.  In  the  former  class  Mr.  George  Tucker  was 
1st,  and  Messrs.  R.  Palmer  &  Son  2nd.  Toe  best  six  came 
from  Mr.  Truckle,  gr.  to  T.  Carr,  Esq.,  Tiverton.  Mr.  G. 
Tucker  had  the  best  specimen — a  tine  Gymnogramma  sul- 
phurea.     Nice  bushes  of  Coleus  were  also  exhibited. 

Cut  Flowers. 
There  s  always  an  extensive  and  fine  display  of  cut  flowers 
at  Bath.*  The  best  collection  of  thirty-six  spikes  of  Gladioli 
came  from  Mr.  S,  Bird,  gr.  to  F.  H.  Fox.  Esq.,  Wellington, 
which  comprised  some  very  fine  spikes.  Mr.  F.  Hooper, 
Bath,  had  the  best  twelve  spikes. 

Dahlias,  in  several  classes,  made  a  good  display.  The  best 
twenty-four  came  from  Mr.  G.  Humphries;  Messrs  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  2nd.  Messrs.  J.  Cray  & 
Son,  Frome,  had  the  best  twelve.  Mr.  G.  Humphries  had 
the  best  twelve  fancies,  a  very  good  stand.  Mr.  J.  Burgess, 
Kingswood,  had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  single,  a  little 
over  large,  but  very  fresh  and  bright.  Strange  to  say, 
prizes  are  not  offered  for  either  Cactus  or  Pompon  varieties  ! 
Roses  were  a  good  feature,  Mr.  J.  Mattock  bringing  some 
remarkably  good  flowers  for  the  season  from  Oxford  ;  he  was 
1st  with  twenty-four  varieties.  Mr.  G.  Garroway  had  the 
best  twelve.  Mr.  Mattock  came  in  1st  with  twelve  Teas, 
showing  in  excellent  form. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  twenty-four  bunches  was  a  fine 
feature,  Messrs.  E.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  taking  the  1st 
prize  with  a  collection  containing  many  handsome  novelties. 
German  Asters,  of  the  Chrysanthemum-flowered  type,  and 
tbe  Comet  type,  were  finely  shown  for  the  season. 

Flowers  of  bardy  herbaceous  plants,  in  bunches  of  twelve, 
were  very  fine.  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters  had  the  1st  prize  for 
bold  and  striking  bunches.  Mr.  Geo.  Garroway  had  the 
best  twenty-four  bunches  of  hardy  annuals,  and  staged  a 
very  showy  and  attractive  collection.  Phlox  Drummondi, 
Stocks,  African  Marigolds,  and  double  .Zinnias  were  well 
represented. 

Fruit—There  was  a  good  display  of  fruit.  The  best  tight 
dishes  came  from  Mr.  Strugnell,  gr.  to  Col.  Dkexel,  Rood 
Ashton,  who  had  good  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes,  Sea  Eagle  Peaches,  Pine-apple  Nectarines,  Hemskirk 
Apricots,  &c.  Mr.  G.  Pjtmea  was  2nd,  also  with  a  good 
collection.  The  best  eight  bunches  of  Grapes  in  four 
varieties  came  from  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gr.  to  C.  Bayer,  Esq. , 
Forest  Hill,  London,  who  had  excellent  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madresfield  Court,  and 
Gros  Maroc;  Mr.  W.  Allen,  gr.  to  W.  Ma.rshall,  Esq., 
Taunton,  was  2nd.  The  best  three  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh came  from  D.  E.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Bath.  Mr.  Malvern, 
gr.  to  A.  R  Bailey,  Esq  ,  Frome,  had  the  best  two  bunches 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  very  good.  Mr.  Marshall,  gr.  to 
J.  Dole,  Esq.,  Bristol,  had  the  best  three  bunches  of  any 
other  white,  staging  Buckland  Sweetwater.  The  best  any 
other  black  was  Madresfield  Court. 

Melons  were  in  plenty.  The  best  dish  of  Peaches  was 
Barrington  ;  the  best  of  Nectarine,  Lord  Napier.  There  were 
good  Plums,  Figs,  and  Cherries,  with  Nuts  in  abundance. 
The  best  three  dishes  of  Pears  were  of  Beurre  Clairgeau.  The 
best  twelve  fruits  of  dessert  pears  Pittnaston  Duchess  ;  the 
best  three  dishesof  dessert  Apples,  were  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  Lady  Sudeley.  The  best  single 
dish  was  Lady  Sudeley.  The  best  three  dishes  of  culinary 
Apples  were  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Ecklinville  and  Emperor 
Alexander.  The  best  single  dish  consisted  of  Peasgood 
Nonsuch. 

Vegetables.— Some  very  good  vegetables  were  staged,  the 
best  collection  of  twelve  dishes  came  from  Mr.  T.  Wilkins, 
gr.  to  Lady  T.  Guest,  Henstridge ;  Mr.  G.  Garroway  was 
2nd.  Mr.  W.  J.  STocKLEYhad  the.  best  four  dishesof  Potatos, 
and  Mr.  Wilkins  won  the  1st  of  the  special  prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  for  collections  of  vegetables. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits  —  Several  miscellaneous  collections 
of  a  valuable  character  were  staged.  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co  , 
Chard,  had  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  &c.  ;Tbc  Devon  Chrysanthemum 
Nursery,  Teignmouth,  Dahlias  and  other  flowers  ;  Mr.  J.  B. 
Blackmore,  Bath,  had  double  and  single  flowered  Begonias  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Cray  &  Co  ,  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  &c. ;  Mr.  J. 
Mattock,  a  fine  collection  of  garden  Roses  ;  Messrs.  Webu  & 
Sons,  Wordsley,  cut  flowers,  &c.  ;  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters,  Bath, 
a  large  collection  of  cat  flowers ;  and  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  & 
Son,  a  table  of  plants  and  flowers,  in  addition  to  a  large  col- 
lection of  Apples  and  Pears. 


maidenhead  horticultural. 

September  1.— Last  year  the  fortune  of  this  Society  reached 
a  very  low  ebb,  partly  owiug  to  bad  weather,  but  also  to  a 
lack  of  enthusiasm  iu  the  executive  committee,  and  the 
repetition  of  the  same  features  from  year  to  year. 

There  was  a  slight  improvement  on  the  occasion  under 
notice,  but  more  suitable  grounds  would  bo  appreciated  in 
which  to  hold  the  show.  The  groups  of  plants  for  effect 
were  extremely  good  on  this  occasion.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
were  also  abundantly  shown,  and  of  very  goad  quality,  out- 
door Peaches  and  Nectarines  being  very  good. 


Plants.  -Glass  1  specifies  twelve  handsome  foliage  plants 
in  8-inch  pots,  which  brought  several  good  exhibits,  Mr. 
Fulford,  gr.  to  F.  D.  Lambert,  Esq.,  Cookbam,  obtaining  the 
1st  award  with  hi-hly-coloured  Codiieums  of  Countess,  Lady 
Zetland,  Baron  Frank  Selliero,  and  Aigburthensis  among 
others,  and  a  Panax  Victoria?  and  good  Dracamas.  Mr.  Aitkcn 
gr.  to  Col.  Meerino,  Richings  Park,  Slough,  was  2nd. 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  three  to  be  in  flower, 
the  latter  exhibitor  was  1st,  with,  fairly  good  specimens'; 
an  1  also  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns.  For  a  single 
specimen  flowering  plant,  Mr.  Phillips,  gr.  to  A.  N.  Gii.bey 
Esq.,  Melmoth  Lodge,  Coonham,  was  1st,  with  a  very  tine 
plant  of  Eueharis  grandiflora,  admirably  flowered.  Mr. 
Fulford  had  the  best  specimen  foliage  plant,  showing  a 
finely-coloured  Croton. 

In  a  strong  competition,  Mr.  Wood,  gr.  to  Lord  Boston, 
Hedsor,  Maidenhead,  was  first  for  six  plants  suitable  for 
table  decoration.  Fuchsias  were  fairly  well  shown,  me- 
dium-sisied,  untrainod  specimens  from  Mr.  Paxton  obtaining 
the  1st  prize.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stone,  Cookham  Dean,  was  easily 
1st  with  six  nico  tuberous  Begonias:  and  Mr.  Phillips  was 
the  only  exhibitor  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  showing  large  and 
finely -flowered  plants. 

In  the  large-group  class,  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Aitken  were 
the  chief  competitors.  Last  year  equal  lsts  were  awarded  to 
these  two  exhibit  jrs,  but  on  ttiis  occasion  Mr.  Phillips  some- 
what easily  beat  his  opponent,  with  an  arrangement  that  left 
little  room  for  improvement. 

With  a  smaller  semicircular  group  Mr.  Fulford  was  a  long 
way  ahead  of  other  competitors,  with  a  nicely  arranged  bank 
of  good  plants,  among  which  Clerodendron  tallax,  Dracwna 
Sanderi,  and  some  nice  Liliums  were  noticeable. 

Cut  Phivers.—Jtp  the  nurseryman's  class  for  twenty-four 
Roses,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  was  1st,  with  a  good  stand  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  W.  Tayler,  Osborn  Nursery,  Hampton.  In  the' 
three  following  classes,  for  Dahlias  and  Asters,  Mr.  Tranter, 
The  Nursery,  Henley-on-Thames,  secured  the  1st  prizes. 

In  the  amateur's  classes  Roses  were  numerously  shown, 
but  the  quality  was  poor.  Cactus  Dahlias  were  very  well 
staged  by  several  exhibitors ;  Mr.  Pond,  gr.  to  Mrs  Lano, 
was  1st  for  six  bunches.  Asters  and  Zinnias  were  strongly 
shown.  With  the  latter  Mr.  Pond  was  1st,  staging  tine 
flowers.  Mr.  Wood,  Hedsor,  was  1st  for  twelve  spites  of 
Gladioli,  with  good  specimens. 

In  the  table  decoration's  class,  restricted  to  ladies,  Mrs. 
Herrin,  Dropmore,  was  1st,  also  for  thrae  button  hole 
bouquets. 

Fruit.—  For  a  collection  of  six  dishes,  Mr.  Goodman,  gr. 
to  Miss  Hammersley,  Abney  House,  Bourne  End,  was  well 
1st,  with  Muscat  Grapes,  Stirling  Castle  Peaches,  floe 
Humboldt  Nectarines,  Kirko's  Plum,  and  Brunswick  Figs ; 
2nd,  Mr.  Aitken.  For  four  dishes,  distinct  kinds,  grown  in 
the  open  air,  the  judges  gave  the  1st  award  to  an  eshibit 
from  Mr.  G.  Lane,  gr.  to  Miss  Ridoe,  that  contained  two 
dishes  of  Plums,  which  was  not  according  to  schedule;  2nd, 
Mr.  Wood,  with  good  Apricots,  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Nec- 
tarines; seveoal  other  exhibitors  also  staging  well  in  this 
class.  Mr.  Johnson,  gr.  to  A.  Giluat,  Esq.,  Stoie  Poges, 
Slough,  was  1st  with  a  tine  dish  of  Princess  ot'  Wales  Peach, 
and  also  in  both  classes  for  green  and  scarlet-fleshed  Melons. 
Plums  and  Nectarines  were  staged  by  several  exhibitors  in 
line  condition.  For  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Mr.  Lan  . 
secured  the  1st ;  and  for  any  other  olack  Grape,  Mr.  Black- 
more,  gr.  to  B.  Hay  Murray,  Esq.,  Spinield,  Marlow,  was 
1st,  with  finely-coloured  IMalresfield  Court.  Mr.  Fulford 
was  1st  for  Muscats  ;  and  for  any  other  white  Grape,  Mr. 
Lane  was  1st,  with  Buckland's  Sweetwater. 

Vegetables  were  extensively  shown,  and  the  quality  th re  ug  i- 
out  was  very  good. 

Non-cwtipeHtive  Exhibits  were  hardly  so  numerous  as  usua'. 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stouroridge,  staged  a  large 
and  interesting  collection  of  annuals,  amon  j  which  the  bright- 
coloured  Empress  Larkspur  was  conspicuous,  also  a  icdling 
Carnations;  Mr.  R.  Owes,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead,  put,  up 
a  large  group  of  Cannas  and  floral  decorations ;  Mr.  lv  1". 
Such,  herbaceorts  flowers  aud  annuals ;  Mr.  G.  Prince, 
Oxford,  a  collection  of  Roses  iu  bunches ;  anil  Mrs. 
Brouohton,  Norfolk  Park  Nursery,  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plant4. 

HORTICULTURE     AT     LYONS. 

September  1,  9,  3,  4.—  The  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  authorities  of  the 
City  of  Lyons,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  previously 
in  the  columns  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  was  held  iu  that 
city  on  the  above  dates,  and,  with  its  concomitant  horticul- 
tural functions,  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been  an  unquali- 
fied success.  Horticulturists,  both  amateur  and  professional, 
were  present  from  all  parts  of  France,  whilst  representatives 
attended  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  elsewhere. 

The  arrangements  made  showed  at  one  and  the  same  timo 
a  comprehensiveness  and  a  completeness  of  detail  which 
were  the  admiration  of  everyone  present,  and  the  organising 
committee,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Antoine  Rivoire, 
is  to  be  warmly  oongratulated  on  the  successful  results  of 
its  labours.  Tho  writer  can  personally  testify  to  the  groat 
kindness  and  hospitality  extended  to  foreign  visitors  on  this 
occasion. 

The  exhibition  was  hold  in  tho  spacious  and  beautiful 
square  called  the  Place  Carnot,  which  was  fenced  in  for  the 
occasion,  and  formed,  with  its  magnificent  monument  to 
the  Republic  in  tho  coutre,  an  ideal  location  for  a  flower 
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show  Proceeding  commenced  with  the  assembling  of  the 
judges  at  the  Secretary's  tent  on  the  show-ground,  on  the 
morning  of  August  81  :  they  forthwith  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  president  and  secretary,  the  former  office  bung 
filled  by  M  B  Anork,  of  Paris,  and  after  being  detailed 
into  sections  for  judging  the  various  classes,  they  •Jo"™* 
to  luncheon,  the  judging  being  performed  in  he  afternoon, 
so  that  all  might  be  ready  for  the  opening  0  the  "'';"' 
b,  the  public  on  the  morning  of  September  1  All  w« 
,„u]lM.|  i„  good  time,  and  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
h.WontiLd  upwards  of   ,,0  passes.  so,ne  id,,  n,;y 

to  formed  ol  th *  thai  had  to  be  accomplished      On 

ui„g  of  the  opening  day,  a  magnificent  banquotwas 

°tSf  judges  and  others  interested  in  the  exhibition 

baautif^  Salons  Monnier,  sltu.ted  in  the  superb 

ir;    M.  Anio.se  Bwoirk  presided    an 

eful  and  eUborate  speech  thanked  the 
of  the  municipality,  for  their  labours,  to 
M    Andbk  very  happily  responded. 
n  ,  t  '■  afternoons  of  September  2  and  3,  the  S  « 
Fren-h  Rosarians,  of  which  M.  OCTAVB  MeybAH  IS  Secretary, 
hold   a  Congress  at  the  Palais  des  Arts,  where  papers  on 
.estions    interesting  to    rosanans   werejread, 
ialuable  discussions  ensuing.    On  the  evening  of  Sept. 

;,,,.,.:  Horticulturists  of  the  district  of  Lyons,  oi 
-,,     PERNCT.DDCHEa  is  secretary,  held  a  ,      m  the 
Salons  Monnier,  which  was  attended  by  a  very  large  con- 
course of  guests.      The  entertainment  provided  was   most 
aereeable   and   instructive,    one    of   the    most   interesting 
futures  being  a  lime-light  exhibition  of  portraits  of  some 
5S,  deco  ,-cd  worthies  of  French  and  Belgian  horticulture  ; 
I  v,li  porti  lit  was  accompanied  by  a  brief  biographical  notice 
6,  Mr   Meybih.  who  earned  the  thanks  of  all  present  for 
slaking  labours  in  obtaining  the necessafy  materials 
,„,l  nformation  for  such  a  unique  exhibition     The  whole 
tosUvitios  closed  with  a  grand  dinner,  given  by  the  Muni- 
„„1,il  of  Lyons  at  the  Town  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
September  4 

As  regards  the  exhibition,  it  would,  of  course, 
.  Pl  1C0  to  attempt  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the 
various  articles  exhibited  ;  but  as  some  of  them  poss  ssod 
special  interest  for  English  horticulturists,  I  prop  ise  to  name 
aiew  that  appeared  to  me  most  importm  from  this  point 
o'l  view  Where,  however,  the  material  fo  clvti.n  is  so 
vasl  ami  the  niality  of  almost  everytlrn  so  good,  it  is 
not  easy  to  make  a  selection,  an  1  I  must  claim  the  indul- 
gence of  your  French  rcilers  for  any  errors  of  omission  of 
which  I  "appear  to  have  been  guilty.  One  of  the  most 
striking  groups  in  the  show  was  the  largs  collection  of  cat 
blooms"  of  Gladioli  sent  by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy.  This 
included  the  cream  of  his  introductions,  and  many  of  his 
finest  seedlings  not  yet  in  commerce  of  the  Lemoinei  and 
inus  sections,  and  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  do  justice 
to  the  richness  and  beauty  of  colour  and  form  which  distin- 
guished the  flowers  of  which  this  group  consisted.  Every 
sb-iie  of  cream,  yellow,  fawn,  rose,  scarlet,  crimson,  and 
purple  almost  to  blackness,  and  likewise  pure  white,  appeared 
to  be  present,  the  rich  and  brilliant  ground  h  lies  of  the  flowers 
being  blotched,  dashed,  striped,  and  shaded  with  other  har- 
monious, i  hough  strangely  contrasting  colours  ot  equal 
softness,  brilliancy,  and  beauty.  Ti.e  general  effeet  of  this 
uroup  was  extremely  beautiful,  and  it  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  show.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  variety 
of  tints  could  be  fund  in  any  other  flower.  Gladioli  in  fine 
variety  principally  of  the  Gandavensis  race,  were  also  well 
shown  by  Messrs  VlLMORM,  Axdrieux  b  Co..  of  Pans. 

Three  classes  of  flowers  for  which  the  horticulturists  of 
Lyons  have  long  been  famous,  viz..  Roses,  Carnations,  and 
Caniias  were  of  course  much  in  evidence.  Carnations  and 
Cannas'were  exceptionally  fine  ;  but,  owing  to  the  prolonged 
heat  and  drought,  the  Roses  were  below  the  usual  quality— 
indeed  a  visit  to  the  parched  grounds  of  some  of  the  best- 
known  rosarians  the  day  before  the  show  made  me  wonder 
if  any  flowers  at  all  would  be  forthcoming.  No  fewer  than 
fifteen  classes  were  allotted  to  Roses  in  the  schedule,  but  in 
several  there  were  no  entries  ;  and  such  groups  as  were 
exhibited  did  not  present  any  Bpecial  features.  M.  Peivnet- 
I>,  i  mi-  showed  some  nice  flowers,  not  cnterod  for  com- 
n.and  he  also  received  the  Gold  Medal  for  his  seed - 
■oi'eild'Or,  a  Rose  of  some  interest,  being  a  variety  of 
Rosea  lutea,  blooming  in  autumn  as  well  as  in  summer.  The 
flower  exhibited  on  this  occasion  was  of  medium  size,  full,  and 
of  the  colour  of  Persian  Yellow,  shaded  in  the  centre  with  the 
coppery-red  tints  of  the  Austrian  Copper.  It  may  be  re- 
marked in  reference  to  this,  that  at  another  continental 
Rose-show  last  year,  an  autumn-blooming  seedling  of  Rosa 
lutea  from  another  source  was  exhibited  ;  so  that,  without 
doubt,  independently  of  any  Bports  that  may  have  acci- 
dentally bloomed  in  autumn  in  this  country,  we  are  now 
within  measurable  distance  of  having  our  gardens  enriched 
in  autumn  with  flowers  of  the  rich  and  brilliant  yellow  tints 
of  the  Rosa  Harrisoni  and  the  Persian  Yellow.  Another 
seedling  Rose  came  from  M.  Bosnaire,  and  was  named 
Madame  Jacques  Charraton  ;  it  received  a  Silver-gilt  Medal. 
Carnations  were  exhibited  by  many  growers  ;  they  are  of  the 
perpetual-flowering  race,  and  were  presented  in  large  tufts, 
densely  flowered,  of  all  i-hades  of  colour  :  arranged  in  beds 
and  masses  on  the  cool  green  turf  of  the  Place  Carnot,  they 
looked  exquisite.  M.  ChavagMos  received  the  premier  prize, 
a  Gold  Medal,  for  them  ;  but  many  other  groups  were  also 
very  fine. 

r  .,.»,  like  Carnations,  were  shown  by  many  growers, 
and  were  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  lustrous  tints  of  scarlet 
and  crimson  exhibiting  an  unusual  brilliancy  under  the  rays 
of  a  southern  sun.  Mr.  Molin  had  an  enormous  collection 
of  these  plants  in  large  pots,  which  completely  surrounded 


the  Statue  of  the  Republic.  This  was  really  a  splendid 
exhibit,  and  among  tho  host  of  varieties  of  which  it.  was  com- 
posed, may  be  mentioned  as  being  especially  tine  Monclik, 
scarlet;  Auguste  van  den  Heede,  salmon-orange  ;  Comte  de 
Bouchaud,  yellow,  heavily  spotted  crimson  ;  and  the  dwarfer- 
growing  Etendard,  orange  -crimson ;  Souvenir  d'Antoine 
Crozy,  scarlet,  edged  yellow;  and  Madame  Favriehon, 
crimson,  the  last  named  was  also  shown  in  another  place  by 
M.  Favrtohoh  Other  flowers  (jf  special  interest  and  merit 
were  Lobelia  Gerardi  in  variety,  shown  by  Messrs.  RivoiRE  ; 
zonal  Pelargoniums  by  Mr.  RoZAlN-BoUCHARtAT,  and  others, 
some  of  the  flowers  rayed  beautifully,  and  spotted  with  minute 
dots  ;  annual  and  biennial  plants,  magnificent  groups  by 
Messrs.  Leonaro  Lille  of  Lyons  and  Vilmorin  of  Paris ;  and 
"Oleanders"  from  several  quarters.  Mention  must  also  be 
made  of  a  fine  group  of  aquatic  plants  in  flower,  shown  by 
Mr.  Laqrasoe,  this  included  the  new  Nymphrcas,  now 
becoming  so  popular;  one  variety,  N.  Marie-  Lagrange,  has 
large  pink  flowers,  with  a  white  stripe,  and  was  shown  in 
excellent  condition. 

Smite  and  Greenhouse  F  lia^e  a  id  Flowering  Plants. — These 
were  largely  exhibited,  and  were  very  tine.  The  principal 
prize  of  the  show,  the  "Grand  Prix  d'flonneur,"  for  the 
exhibitor  who  most  contributed  to  the  splendour  of  the 
exhibition,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  Comte,  whose  exhibits 
consisted  of  these  plant-. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits  showed  in  many  classes  tin  effects  of 
the  drought,  but  exception  must  he  made  in  the  case  of  the 
magnificent  collection  of  the  former,  which  was  set  up  by 
Messrs.  Rivoire  &  Son.  and  obtained  the  prize  of  honour  in 
this  section.  It  was  an  immense  collection,  almost  bewil- 
dering in  the  number  ot  its  netiils.  and  plainly  showing  the 
many  varieties  of  soil  and  climate  for  which  this  justly  cele- 
brated firm  has  to  cater.  Perpetual-hearing  Strawberries 
were  well  exhibited,  one  kind,  called  Li  Constante  Fcconde, 
being  particularly  good. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  — Excellent  collections  of  Conifers, 
Hollies,  Yews,  Aucubas,  and  other  hardy  evergreens  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Jacquier,  Treyve,  Morel,  and  others  ;  and 
a  very  distinct  and  striking  group  was  a  collection  of  some 
twelve  varieties  of  Magnolia  grandiflora,  shown  by  Messrs, 
Treyve, 

No  horticulturist  on  a  visit  to  the  beautifully  situated  <"ity 
of  Lyons  would  think  of  leaving  without  visiting  the 
splendid  Pare  de  la  Tete  d'Or,  with  its  well-kept  hot  nical 
garden.  At  the  time  of  the  show,  the  glorious  hues  of  the 
bedding  plants  in  the  Pare  bore  testimony  to  the  magnificent 
summer  climate  of  this  horticultural  centre  of  France,  as 
well  as  to  the  energy  and  skill  of  her  sons,  and  the  excellent 
culture  everywhere  apparent  there  formed  a  fitting  comple- 
ment to  the  beauties  of  the  exhibition  in  the  Place  Carnot. 
Arthur  William  Paul,  IVallham  Cross. 


NATIONAL    DAHLIA. 

September  2,  3. — The  annual  show  of  the  National  Dahlia 
Society  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  above  dates,  in 
glorious  weather.  The  general  drought  that  has  obtain*  d, 
did  not  influence  the  character  of  the  exhibition  to  a  great 
extent.  The  "  show  "  blooms  were  hardly  so  large  and  heavy 
as  we  have  seen  them,  and  the  "Cactus  "  varieties,  perhaps, 
failed  to  create  s>  magnificent  a  display  as  last  year,  when 
they  were  exceptionally  fine.  But  tho  Pompons  were  as  nice 
as  ever,  and  the  few  single-flowered  ones  shown  were  magni- 
ficent, whilst  in  the  extent  of  the  exhibition  we  believe  there 
was  little  to  regret.  As  will  be  seen  below  there  was  a  number 
of  novel  ies  voted  worthy  of  the  National  Soci  ty's  Fir^t-class 
Certificate. 

Show  and  Fancy  Blooms  Intermixed. 

The  best  exhibit  of  sixty  blooms,  distinct,  was  a  collection 
of  brightly-coloured,  clean,  not  excessively  large  blooms, 
from  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxnn.  The  prettiest  varieties 
in  this  extensive  collection  were  the  following :  Wm. 
Powell,  yellow;  Sydney  Humphries,  rosy-purple;  Florence 
Tranter,  white,  edged  rose  ;  Daniel  Cornish,  bright  crimson  ; 
Arthur  Ocock,  a  brighter  crimson  ;  Hercules,  yellow,  flaked, 
and  irregularly  marked  with  crimson  ;  Kathleen,  pale  lilac, 
with  light  centre  ;  Muriel  Hobbs,  a  delicate  but  rich  shade  of 
yellow  ;  Herbert  Turner,  white,  or  palest  blush  ;  Eclipse,  a 
moderately-sized  bright  but  intense  scarlet ;  Maud  Fellowes, 
pale  purple  with  light  centre  ;  Virginale,  whitish,  but  edged 
deeply  with  bright  purple;  J.  C.  Vaughan,  yellow  ;  J.  s. 
West,  purple  shade  of  crimson,  with  yellowish  centro  ;  Mrs. 
Olalstone,  blush-pink  centre,  cream-coloured;  Duchess  of 
York;  John  Walker,  white;  Mrs.  Langtry,  buff,  deeply 
edged  red;  and  Victor,  deepest  crimson.  Close  upon  Ihe 
heels  of  Mr.  Walker  was  the  Slough  specialist,  Mr.  Chas. 
Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  whose  blooms  were  generally 
a  little  smaller,  but  very  praiseworthy  ;  John  Bennett,  a  red 
and  buff'  flower,  was  the  most  distinct  in  this  collection,  but 
many  others  were  of  pretty  tints.  Mr.  S.  Mortimi-r,  of 
Farnham,  was  3rd. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner  had  the  satisfaction  of  winning  th* 
1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  forty-  eight  blooms,  distinct ;  and  as 
being  a  first-class  collection  of  that  number  of  varieties,  we 
append  the  names  thereof:  Jas.  Cocker,  Harrison  Weir,  H. 
Walton,  Mis.  W.  Slack,  Imperial,  Grand  Sultm,  Geo. 
Rawlings.  Constance,  John  Standish,  Maud  Fellowes.  Major 
Bartlett,  Victor,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm.  Alice  Emily,  J.  T.  West, 
and  Wm.  Keith,  back  row  ;  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Duke  of  File, 
Clara,  Crimson  King,  Jno.  Bennett,  Gloire  de  Lyon,  Prince 
of  Denmark,  Mrs.  David  Saunders,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Earl  of 
Ravensworth,  Prince  Bismarck,  Hon.  Mrs.  Windham,  States- 


man, Goldfinch  (a  very  pretty- colon  red  variety,  being  buff 
with  crimson  edge),  Dante,  and  Miss  Cannell,  centre;  and 
Wm.  Powell,  Ethel  Brit  ton,  Duchess  of  York,  Matthew 
Campbell,  Goldlinder,  John  Forbes,  Jno.  Ilickling,  John 
Walter,  A.  Ocock,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Arthur  RawlingB,  Mrs. 
Saunders,  Hope,  Colonist,  Flag  of  Truce,  mid  Sunbeam,  at 
front  line.  The  position  being  reversed  <u  this  class.  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  Thame,  was  the  exhibitor  of  tho  2nd  prize  collec- 
tion;  and  he  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  & 
Co.,  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Fainham,  in  the 
order  given. 

Next  in  importance  was  the  class  for  thirty-six  blooms, 
distinct,  and  it  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  of  Cardiff, 
who  appears  to  be  showing  Dahlias  with  increasing  success. 
A  point  that  should  be  counted  to  the  credit  of  this  exhibitor 
was  the  fact  that  he  attached  a  label  to  each  bloom,  and 
these  were  written  plainly,  an  uncommon  event  at  a  Dahlia 
show.  These  blooms  excelled  most  in  point  of  colour.  Mr.  G. 
Humphries,  Kington  Langley,  Chippenham,  was  very  little 
behind  the  Welshman,  however,  and  the  judging  must  have 
been  by  points  only.  The  3rd  place  w.s  taken  by  Messrs. 
Kimrerley  <fe  Son,  Stoke  Nwsery,  Coventry ;  and  Mr.  M.  V. 
Seale,  Sevenoaks,  was  4th. 

In  the  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  class,  the  1st  prize 
went  to  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  who  rather  narrowly  btat 
Messrs.  Ktmblrley  &  Son;  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks, 
was  3rd ;  and  the  4th  position  fell  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  Lowrield  Nurseries,  Crawley. 

The  best  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  were  from  Mr,  J.  BTREn- 
wick,  St.  Leonards,  who  had  among  other  varieties  Prof. 
Fawcett,  Colonist,  Crimson  Ring,  Warrior,  M.  Campbell, 
T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  John  Hickling,  Da?zler,  Mr.  Harris,  and  Our 
President;  these  blooms  were  very  praiseworthy.  The  2nd 
prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  II;  Tranter,  Henley-on-Thames;  and 
the  3rd  to  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  The  Nui  series,  Woking. 

Fancy  Blooms.— The  best  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  in  this 
section,  wbere  the  petals  are  all  more  or  less  flaked,  tipped, 
or  edged  with  a  secondary  colour  or  tint,  was  from  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  »nd  he  staged  the  following  varieties :  Rebecca, 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  a  large,  yellow  bloom,  slightly  marked  at 
centre  of  each  petal  with  pale  purple  ;  S.  Mortimer,  Duchess 
of  Albany,  Buffalo  Bill,  Comte  de  la  Saux,  Hercules,  Prof. 
Fawcett,  Chorister,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Dorothy,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm.  Following  Mr.  Walker  was  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.,  who  had  a  very  large  proportion  of  yellow 
and  bluff  varieties,  only  one  being  purple ;  and  Mr.  G. 
Humphries  was  3rd. 

Cactus  Uooms.—lu  these  classes  was  the  greatest  advance- 
ment evident.  The  character  of  the  blooms  has  been  changed 
exceedingly  during  the  last  few  years.  'Ihe  1st  class  was  fcr 
eighteen  bunches  of  six  blooms  each,  and  the  winners  were 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &,  Co.,  Cambridge.  The  most  con- 
spicuous and  attractive  varieties  in  the  stand  were  Regular, 
crimson ;  Mrs.  Peart,  white;  Starfish,  scarlet ;  Charles 
Woodbridice,  crimson  ;  Harmony,  a  charcuing  variety  of 
distinct  tints;  Lucius,  a  narrow-petalled  scarlet;  Fantasy, 
oae  of  the  most  distinct ;  Arachnc,  white  aud  scarlet ; 
Night,  exceeding  deep;  and  Lady  Penzance,  a  lovely  clear 
yellow.  Messrs.  Keynes,  "Williams  &  Co.  were  2nd,  aud  they 
included  several  new  seedlings.  Of  theso  we  well  liked 
Exquisite,  a  reddish-salmon  self  ;  Captain  Broad,  an  uncom- 
monly bright  scarlet,  hut  of  not  quite  the  florist's  best  form  ; 
Radiance,  Lady  Lonsdale,  Wallace,  and  others  are  promising. 
The  3rd  prize  was  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  and 
the  4th  by  Mr.  G.  Stredwick. 

The  best  twelve  bunches  in  as  many  varieties  came  from 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer.  Tho  varieties  were  Mary  Service,  Fusilier, 
Harry  Stredwick,  Keynes'  White,  Lady  Penzance,  Night, 
exceptionally  good  ;  Starfish,  Miss  A.  Nightingale,  Alfred 
Vasey,  Ch»s  Woodbridge.  Britannia,  and  Fantasy.  The 
only  weak  hunch  was  that  of  Keynes'  White.  '2nd,  Mr. 
M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks;  and  3rd,  Mr.  G.  Humphries. 
There  were  five  competitors. 

The  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  is  a  disap- 
pointing one.  The  lovely  Cactus  varieties  are  best  shown  in 
sprays.  Their  beauty  is  lost  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  show 
boxts.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Burrell 
&  Co.,  the  '2nd  to  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  the  3rd 
to  Messis.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons.     There  were  eight  competitors. 

Pomponr,—  It  is  pleasing  to  note  a  greater  tendency  on 
tho  part  of  exhibitors  to  show  the  blooms  of  this  type  in 
typical  condition  in  regard  to  size.  The  largest  class  for 
these  was  for  twenty-four  bnuches,  distinct,  ten  blooms  of 
each.  The  1st  prize  went  to  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  whose  exhibit 
included,  for  the  most  part,  the  best  types  of  this  section. 
Particularly  pretty  were  Bacchus,  Dr.  Finn,  Eva,  Sunny 
Daybreak.  Rosebud,  Emily  Hopper,  Jessica,  Ernest  Harre-, 
Adrienue,  Amber  Queen,  Phoebe,  Little  Sweetheart,  and 
Lilian  ;  Mes&rs.  J.  Cheal  &  So.ns  were  2nd,  the  flowers  being 
very  brightly  coloured,  but  scarcely  so  refined  as  those  in  the 
premier  exhibit;  3rd,  Mr.  C.  Turner.  There  were  four 
exhibitors  in  this  class. 

Tje  winners  of  the  class  for  twelve  varieties  were  Messrs. 
Bukrell  &  Co.,  aud  they  stage!  the  following  varieties: 
Bacchus,  George  Brinckmau,  Arthur  West,  E.  F.  Jungker, 
Janet,  Tommy  Keith,  Emily  Hopper,  Eurydice,  Whisper] 
Douglas,  r*erissa,  and  Isabel ;  Mr.  G.  Humphries  was  a  good 
2nd,  showing  pretty  little  blooms  of  nice  colour  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Stkedwick  was  3rd. 

Single-Jloweral  Parieties.—  There  were  only  two  exhibits  in 
the  class  for  twenty-four  bunches  distinct,  ten  blooms  of 
each. 

The  prettiest  flowers  in  the  1st  prize  stand  of  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  &  Sons,  were  Mrs.  Coninck,  white  centre,  purple 
edge  ;  Cleopatra,  exquisite  in  form,  and  a  good  crimson  self 
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Donna  Casilda,  in  which  three  tints  at  least  may  be  obsorved, 
but  which  reflexes  rather  badly ;  Formosa,  scarlet  self ; 
Beauty's  Eye,  a  distinctly  marked,  but  rather  less-refined 
flower  than  many ;  Miss  Morland,  crimson  ;  Aurora,  and 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.  We  include  the  last-named  variety 
from  its  fine  colouring,  but  its  cup-like  Jorm  is  by  no  means 
deserving  of  encouragement.  The  2nd  prize  went  to  Mr. 
Seale,  who  had  also  a  pretty  lot  of  flowers. 

Amateurs. 

Show  and.  Fancy  Blooms  Intermixed.— The  exhibits  from 
amateur  growers  were  eminently  satisfactory.  The  1st  prize 
for  these  was  won  by  Mr.  Burgin,  St.  Neot*s,  Hunts,  who 
showed  large  blooms  of  good  quality,  composed  of  show  and 
fancy  varieties  in  almost  equal  proportion  ;  T.  Anstiss,  Esq., 
Brill,  was  2nd,  and  he  had  a  very  fine  bloom  of  Majestic,  and 
some  others  ;  T.  Hobbs,  Esq.,  Bristol,  3rd.  There  were  five  or 
more  exhibitors. 

The  winner  of  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms  distinct,  was 
Mr.  R.  C.  West,  Northlands,  Salisbury,  who  had  a  very  even 
lot  of  high -class  blooms. 

Show  Varieties  Only.— -The  best  twelve  blooms  were  from 
Mr.  8.  Cooper,  Chippenham,  who  had  nice  blooms,  but 
neither  this  exhibit,  nor  the  only  other  exhibit  in  the  class, 
had  names  attached  to  the  varieties. 

C.  F.  Keep,  Esq.,  59,  Sunny  Hill  Road,  Streatham,  S.W., 
had  the  best  six  blooms,  showing  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  Victor, 
R.  T.  Rawlings,  Miss  Cannell,  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  Duchess 
of  York  ;  Mr.  E.  West,  Jr.,  Henley-on-Thames,  was  given 
2nc  place  ;  and  H.  A.  Needs,  Esq.,  Horsell,  Woking,  the  3rd. 

Fancy  Varieties.— The  best  exhibit  of  twelve  blooms  was 
from  Mr.  R.  Burgin,  St.  Neot's,  whose  blooms  were  of 
capital  quality.  Frank  Pearce  was  uncommonly  good,  and 
the  remaining  varieties  were  Duchess  of  Albany,  Lottie 
EckforJ,  Mrs.  N.  Halls,  Peacock,  Gaiety,  Re?.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Dazzler,  Henry  Eckford,  T.  W.  Girdle- 
stone,  and  Matthew  Campbell.  The  2nd  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  S  Cooper.  Chippenham ;  and  the  3rd  by  T.  Anstiss,  Esq. 

Mr.  R.  C.  West  had  the  best  collection  of  six  blooms, 
showing  the  Rev.  Camm,  General  Grant,  Ducbess  of  Albany 
Emm  Pasha,  Mrs.  J.  Downie,  and  Comte  de  la  Scaux  ;  2nd,, 
Mr.  E.  Jeffries,  Langley  Burrell,  Chippenham. 

Cactus  Blooms.— The  best  collection  of  twelve  varieties  in 
bunches  of  six  blooms  was  from  Mr.  R.  Keeblc,  gr.  to  F.  W. 
Sharp,  Esq.,  Twyford.  He  had  in  excellent  condition  the 
varieties  Miss  A.  Jones,  J.  E.  Frewer,  Starfish,  Matchless, 
Mrs.  Montefiore,  and  Beatrice.  A  good  2nd  was  Mr.  J. 
Hudson,  Gunncrsbury  House  Gardens,  Acton,  who  had 
smaller  flowers,  but  varieties  most  characteristic  of  the  type  ; 
Arachne,  Fantasy.  Regulus,  Starfish,  and  others  were  very 
good.    3rd,  Mr.  W.  Mist,  Ightham,  Sevenoaks. 

The  best  six  were  from  H.  A.  Needs,  Esq.,  Horsell, 
Woking  ;  he  staged  Sta'fish,  Gloriosa,  Matchless,  Charles 
Woodbrid^e,  Mrs.  Wilson  Noble,  and  Mrs.  Barnes.  Mr.  R.  C. 
West,  Northlands,  was  2nd,  and  Ed.  Mawlev,  Esq.,  3rd. 

The  beet  collection  of  nine  varieties  in  bunches  of  three 
blooms  was  from  II.  A.  Needs,  Esq.  Io  this  stand  were 
excellent  blooms  of  Miss  A.  Nightingale,  Lady  Fenzince, 
Chas  Woodbridge,  Starfish,  and  Harry  Stredwiek. 

Pompons. — The  best  six  bunches  of  ten  blooms  each  were 
from  Mr.  G.  Wyntt,  gr.  to  S.  Hilditch,  Esq.,  Twickenham  ; 
these  were  very  pretty  little  blooms,  and  the  varieties  as 
follows:  Little  Sweethoart,  Phoebe,  Tommy  Keith,  Dr. 
Jim,  Nerissa,  and  Bacchus;  it  was  a  very  praiseworthy 
exhibit.  Mr.  J.  Hudson  was  2nd,  and  W.  C.  Paoram,  Esq., 
Weybridge,  3rd.  The  Bame  number  of  varieties  in  bunches 
of  six  blooms  only  were  best  from  Mr.  R.  C.  West,  whose 
blooms  of  Bacchus,  Dr.  Jim,  Emily  Hopper,  and  Sunny 
Daybreak  were  very  good ;  2nd,  C.  F.  Wood.  Esq  ,  Heathfield, 
Reigate  ;  and  3rd,  Mr.  R.  Buruin,  St.  Neot's. 

Single-flowered  Varietiis.—T.  W.  Girdlrstone,  Esq.,  of 
Sunningdale,  Berks,  had  the  best  exhibit  of  six  varieties,  in 
sprays  of  ten  blooms  each,  and  each  of  these  varieties  was 
exquisitely  pretty :  Naome  Tighe,  yellow,  with  reddish  ring 
around  the  disc  ;  Donna  Casilda,  purple  and  red  ;  Polly  Eccles, 
orange  buff,  with  brownish  crimson  ring  ;  Puck  (new),  li^ht 
brown,  with,  intense  ring  of  deep  crimson;  Eric  (new),  of 
exquisite  form,  and  peculiar  satiny  tint ;  all  these  were 
really  attractive.  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson  was  2nd,  with  more 
showy  varieties. 

The  same  number  of  varieties,  in  bunches  of  six  blooms, 
were  best  from  Mr.  Ed.  Mawlev,  the  varieties  W.  C.  Har- 
vey, Miss  Roberts,  Demon,  and  Northern  Star  being  very 
good.     J.  Peters,  Esq.,  Horley  Station,  was  2nd. 

Dahlias  in  Decoration. — The  prettiest  "shower"  bouquet 
was  one  trom  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff.  It  was  composed 
of  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlia  Mabel  Keith,  a  variety  with  blooms 
having  yellow-tinted  centre,  and  outer  petals  of  mauve. 
With  well-coloured  Croton  leaves,  sprays  of  Asparagus  plu- 
mosus,  and  the  usual  ribbons,  a  very  pleasing  effect  was 
produced.    Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  was  2nd. 

The  best  epergne  was  arranged  by  Mr.  HudbuN,  Gunners- 
bury  House,  Acton.  Pompon  and  single-flowered  varieties 
were  alone  used  in  thiscase  ;  and  Mr.  E.  Mawlev,  Rosebank, 
Berkhamsted,  had  the  best  vase  of  Dahlia  blooms.  In  this 
diss  the  1st  prize  exhibit  was  well  but  not  heavily  furnished 
with  blooms  ;  the  vase  gaining  2nd  prize,  on  the  other  hmd, 
being  insufficiently  showy,  apparently  through  a  desire  to 
avoid  crowding. 

Open  Classes. 

The  class  for  eighteen  varieties  of  Fancy  single  Dahlias, 
as  shown  in  bunches  of  twelve  blooms,  brought  a  delightful 
exhibit  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  the  President  of  the 
Society.    The  Fancy  single  Dahlias  stand  the  same  relation 


to  the  self-coloured  and  edged  flowers  as  to  the  Fancy 
Show  Dahlias  to  those  technically  known  as  Show  Dahlias, 
and  they  are  either  striped  or  tipped,  some  lighter  colour 
being  on  a  dark  ground. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Mr.  Girdlestone's  blooms  were  new 
varieties  of  his  own  raising,  such  as  Tommy,  yellow,  heavily 
flaked  and  pencilled  with  bright  crimson  ;  Violet  Forbes, 
white,  broadly  edged  with  deep  crimson  ;  Ganem,  orange, 
flaked  with  crimson  ;  Nan,  bright  red,  broadly  margined 
with  white  ;  Tommy  Tucker,  orange-scarlet,  slightly  flaked  ; 
Bal  Masque,  maroon  and  purplish-crimson,  tipped  white; 
Princess  Petula,  yellow,  tipped  and  flaked  with  pale  purple ; 
Creole,  cream,  with  side  margins  of  bright  crimson  ;  Splosh, 
yellow,  flaked  and  striped  with  dark  crimson ;  Ruy  Bias, 
orange-salmon,  striped  with  dark  orange-red;  Louisette,  side 
margins  crimson,  with  a  flame  of  white  reaching  to  the  tip  ; 
Suszette,  white,  with  side  margins  of  pale  brick-red,  and 
with  these,  Folly,  Trilby,  Jeannette,  Jack  Sheppard,  and 
Phyllis,  probably  one  of  the  best  stands  Mr.  Girdlestone  has 
ever  set  up ;  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  was  2nd,  with  such  pretty 
varieties  as  Tommy  Harter,  Emmie,  Paragon,  Folly,  Dorothy 
Seale,  Gulielma,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Phyllis,  &c.  ;  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons  were  3rd.  All  three  collections  were 
remarkably  good. 

The  best  six  blooms  of  any  dark  Dahlia  were  those  of 
Rev.  J.  Godday,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Walker;  Mr.  Geo.  Hum- 
phries came  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  S,  Mortimer  3rd,  both  with 
Arthur  Rawlings.  Six  blooms  of  any  light,  not  yellow,  1st, 
Mr.  R.  E.  West,  with  Mrs.  Gladstone ;  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter 
came  2nd,  with  the  same  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Walker  3rd.  with  Mrs. 
Morgan.  Six  blooms  of  a  yellow  Dahlia,  1st,  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
with  J.  Hickling,  very  fine;  2nd,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer;  and 
3rd,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  with  R.  T.  Rawlings.  Six  blooms  of  a 
red  variety,  1st,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  with  James  Stephen  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  R.  E.  West;  and  3rd,  Mr.  Seale,  both  with  Duke  of 
Fife.  The  best  white  was  John  "Walker,  from  Mr.  S.  Mor- 
timer ;  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  2nd ;  and  Mr.  West,  3rd.  with 
the  same.  With  six  blooms  of  any  other  colour  Mr.  Seale 
was  1st,  with  Duchess  of  York,  no  other  prizes  being 
awarded.  The  best  tipped  Dahlia  was  Comedian  (fancy), 
shown  in  fine  character  by  Mr.  J.  Walker  ;  Mr.  Seale  was 
2nd,  with  Mrs.  Saunders  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  E.  Frewer  &  Co., 
Stowmarket,  3rd,  with  Peacock.  The  best  striped  was 
Rebecca  (fancy),  from  Mr.  J.  Walkek  ;  Mr.  T.  Anstiss  was 
2nd,  with  Em  in  Pasha;  and  Mr.  Mortimer,  3rd,  with 
Duchess  of  Albany.  Mr.  J.  Walker  had  the  best  six  blooms 
of  any  tipped  Dahlia,  staging  Miss  Cannell;  Mr.  Mortimer 
was  2nd,  with  Rosamond  ;  and  Mr.  Seale,  3rd,  with  J.  T. 
West. 

The  Silver  Cup  given  by  F.  A.  Fellowes,  Esq.,  for  the  best 
bloom,  show  or  fancy,  in  the  exhibition,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  for  the  yellow  self  William  Powell.  The 
special  prizes  offered  by  Thomas  Hobbs,  Esq  ,  for  the  best 
show  and  al^o  for  the  best  fancy  Dahlias  exhibited  by  amateurs, 
were  won  by  Mr.  R.  Buroin,  St.  Neot's:  the  first  with 
self  Arthur  Rawlings,  the  second  with  fancy  Frank  Pearce. 
The  special  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  A.  Dean  for  the  best  bunch 
of  a  white  Cactus  Dahlia,  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.,  with  Keynes'  White.  The  special  prize 
offered  by  Mr.  R.  Dean  fur  the  best  bunch  of  a  new  Cactus 
Dahlia  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  was  won  by  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  &  Co.,  with  Lucius. 

Seedling  Dahlias. 
But  very  few  of  the  show  or  fancj'  type  were  produced  as 
new.  Mr.  G.  Humphries  received  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for 
David  Johnson,  a  promising  self  of  a  salmon  colour,  the 
reverse  of  the  petals  slightly  flu-hed  with  purple;  and  the 
same  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co., 
for  fancy  Tahlia  Watchman — yellow  ground,  heavily  flaked 
and  striped  with  dark  crimson ;  a  finely-formed  flower  of  a 
promising  character.  Pompons  Snowflake  (Seale),  a  beauti- 
fully-lornied  pure-white  variety;  and  Claribel  (C.  Turner), 
pale  ground  tipped  with  deep  purple;  and  Pompon  Cactus 
Mis.  Uolford  (Cfieal),  as  a  garden  variety  received  the  same 
award.  Cactus  Magnificent  (Stredwick),  soft  pale  salmon; 
Lucius  (Burrell),  bright  orange-scarlet— very  fine;  Clown 
(Keynes  &  Co.),  dull  red  tipped  with  white  ;  Countess  of 
Lonsdale  (Keynes  fa  Co.),  orange-salmon  tipped  with  purple  ; 
and  Antelope  (Burrell),  bright  cerise-scarlet,  all  received 
Certificates  of  Merit.  As  did  also  single  flowered  Leslie  Seale 
(Seale),  dark  crimson  ring  margined  with  pale  lilac ;  and 
Eric  (Girdlestone). 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. — Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  West  Wickham  and 
Croydon  Nurseries,  showed  sprays  of  line  double  flowering 
tuberous  Begonias,  cut  from  the  open  ground.  Mr.  John 
Green,  Dereham  Nurseries,  Norfolk,  showed  a  considerable 
variety  of  Dahlia  blooms,  and  included  an  immense  flower 
from  a 'seedling  ;  this  was  named  Red  Rover,  and  was  8  inches 
across.  It  is  a  brilliant  colour,  and  about  equal  "Cactus" 
form  to  the  old  Juarezii.  Messrs.  Dobdie  fa  Co.,  Rothesay, 
N.B  ,  furnished  a  stand  with  Dahlii  blooms,  chiefly  of  the 
Pompon  and  "  Cactus  "  sections  ;  and  another  such  collection 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  fa  Sons,  Roupell  Park 
Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  London,  in  addition  to  a  collection 
of  Dahlia  blooms,  h  id  also  a  few  hardy  flowers.  And  Messrs. 
Cartkr,  Page  fa  Co  ,  London  Wall,  EC,  had  a  very  showy 
stand  of  Dahlia  flowers. 


national  chrysanthemum. 

September  6,  7,  8. — The  first  show  of  the  season  by  tho 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  in  the  Uoyal 
A'  1 1 1  uii, in,  Westminster,  on  the  above  datos.    There  were  few 


Chrysanthemums  staged,  but  a  large  display  of  Dahlias  and 
Gladioli  blooms  made  an  exhibition  of  some  attractiveness. 
Some  of  the  cut  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  single-flowered 
Dahlias  especially,  soon  became  the  worse  for  the  hot  atmo- 
sphere of  the  building,  and  on  the  second  day  of  the  show 
these  presented  a  much  faded  appearance.  Cut  flowers  of 
Chrysanthemums,  with  few  exceptions,  were  very  poor. 

Chrysanthemums. 

There  appeared  to  be  only  one  exhibit  in  the  class  for 
twelve  bunches  of  Chrysanthemums,  distinct,  and  it  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Eric  F.  Such  of  Maidenhead.  We  noticed  no 
new  variety  of  importance  in  the  collection. 

Mr.  Eric  F.  Such  had  the  best  six  bunches  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  his  exhibit  included  Harvest  Home,  Piercy's 
Seedling,  and  others.  The  same  exhibitor  won  1st  prize  for 
the  best  dozen  blooms  of  an  early-flowering  variety,  other 
than  Madame  C.  Desgranges  and  its  sports,  showing  Lady 
Fitzwigrain. 

The  best  dozen  blooms  of  Madame.C.  Desgranges  were  from 
Mr.  W.  1'eirin,  gr.  to  C.  W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Sawbridge- 
worth ;  whilst  slightly  smaller  blooms  from  Mr.  Chas. 
Crooks,  gr.  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Hinclip,  Hadsor  House! 
Droitwich,  were  given  2nd  prize. 

Miss  Debendam,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Albans,  woa  1st 
prize  for  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons.  Her  varieties  were 
Madame  Galeus.  Mdlle.  Jolivart,  California,  Alice  Butcher 
Precocite,  Piercy's  Seedling,  Mrs.  Cullingford,  and  Strath* 
meath.  Mr.  E.  F.  Such  was  2nd ;  and  Mr..S.  J.  Cook,  gr.  to 
A.  N.  Stephens,  Esq.,  Holm«ood,  Hendon,  3rd. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield.  Sussex,  showed  very  well 
in  the  class  for  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Chrysanthemums 
any  type.  The  blooms  in  most  cases  were  of  good  size  and 
in  fine  character,  especially  Harvest  Home,  Mrs.  Hawkins 
Mdlle.  Marie  Masse,  Lady  F'itzwygram,  <fec. 

A  very  handsome  epergne  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
Chrysanthemum  blooms,  and  suitable  greenery  for  relief  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Vince,  Spring  Villa,  Thornhill  Road,  Leytou,  who 
was  1st  in  this  class  ;  Mr.  J.  Rose,  23,  Charlotte  Street 
Plumstead,  being  2nd. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  showed  a 
collection  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  in  variety.  Among  these 
were  noted  nice  bunches  of  Bronze  Bride,  Harvost  Home 
Madame  Marie  Masse,  Arthur  Cropey  (yellow),  Longfellow'. 
Albert  Cbausson,  Sam  Barlow,  Mychett  White,  &c.  Mr.  w' 
Wells,  was  also  awarded  a  First-Class  Certificate  for 
Chrysanthemum  Louis  Lemoine,  a  sport  from  Grunerwald. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  had  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots, 
faced  by  plants  of  tuberouB  and  fibrous-rooted  Begonias! 
Dracanaa,  Caladiums,  &c.  Among  the  plants  were  several 
of  anew,  early,  white  flowering  Chrysanthemum  named  May 
Manser.  It  is  of  a  large  size,  white,  with  lemon-coloured 
centre,  and  will  be  useful  (First-class  Certir.cute).  Mr. 
Jones  had  fruits  also  of  a  new  Tomato  named  Challeu"er. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Wittv,  Nunhoad  Cemetery,  had  a  circular  group 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  a  very  meritorious  one. 

Messrs.  Cannell  <Si  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed  heads  of 
fine  Cockscombs,  and  cut  flowers  of  the  earlier  flowering 
Chrysanthemums  ;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Chaud,  Stoke  Newingtou 
showed  suae  epergnes,  very  tastefully  decorated  with 
Chrysauthemum  blooms. 

Dahlias. 

Mr.  J.no.  Walker,  nurseryman,  High  Street,  Thame,  took 
the  leading  prize  for  forty-eight  blooms  of  Dahlias,  iu  not 
lower  than  thirty-six  varieties  ;  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  followed. 
Mr.  J.  Walker  was  also  most  succesful  in  the  class  for 
thirty -six  blooms,  distinct. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries, 
Kington  Langley,  Chippenham,  was  1st ;  and  in  a  similar 
class  reserved  for  amateurs  and  gardenors,  Mr.  T.  Austin 
Brill,  Bucks,  was  1st. 

Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries. 
Cambridge,  had  1st  prlzo  for  eighteen  bunches  of  Cactus 
varieties,  distinct;  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co. 
were  2nd. 

The  1st  prize  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  Pompon  Dahlias, 
distinct,  went  to  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough  ;  and  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  was  2nd. 

Tho  best  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons  came  from  Messrs. 
J.  Burhell  it  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer  had  1st  position  for  a  collection  of  twelve 
bunches  of  Cactus  varieties. 

In  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  single- 
flowered  Dahlias,  distinct,  Mr  F.  W.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  was 
1st;  and  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  Sunningdale,  Berks,  had 
1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  twelve  bunches. 

Mr.  Jno.  Green,  Nurseries,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  showed  a 
collection  of  Dahlia  blooms,  in  which  the  system  of  display 
was  very  distinct,  and  of  considerable  effectiveness. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  had  a  very  showy 
display  of  Dahlias  upon  the  floor  of  the  building.  There  was 
a  largo  central  cone  or  pyramid,  and  smaller  ones  at  each 
corner.  A  few  plants  were  interspersed  in  the  exhibit, 
which  was  certainly  a  very  gay  one. 

.Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  bad  a  non-competitive  exhibit  of  Dahlia 
blooms;  and  Mr.  J  no.  Mattock,  New  Hoadingtoli,  Oxford, 
had  a  stand  furnished  with  fragrant  Roses. 

Gladioli. 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  had  the  1st  prize  for  a  collection 
of  Gladioli  spikes,  showing  upwards  of  fifteen  dozen  spikes 
of  blooms.     Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Ultchin  and  Bedale, 
had  also  a  display  of  Gladioli. 
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Trade  Notice. 


From  a  prospectus  just  to  band  we  notice  that 
the  old-established  nursery  and  seed  business  of 
W.  H.  Rogers,  Red  Lodge  Nursery,  Southampton,  is 
to  be  made  a  limited  liability  company.  Alderman 
W.  H.  Rogers,  owiDg  to  advanced  age,  will  retire 
from  an  active  management  in  the  business,  but  the 
three  new  directors  will  include  Mr.  A.  C.  Rogers, 
the  vendor's  sou.  The  capital  of  the  new  company, 
W.  H.  Rogers  &  Son,  Ltd.,  will  consist  of  £20,000, 
out  of  which  .€13,000  will  be  paid  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  busiues'.  The  subscription  lists  opeued 
on  tho  8th  iust.,  and  will  close  ou  or  before  Thursday, 
the  15th  inst. 


Useful  Inventions. 

« _ 

A  POTATO-PLANTER,  AND  TURF  AERATOR 
AND  WEED-KILLER. 
At  the  great  trials  of  implements  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  in  1S96,  Messrs.  Ransome,  Sims 
.t  Jefferies  obtained  a  First  and  Second  Prizes  for 
Potato  planters  ;  and  this  year  they  showed  a  new 
implement  equal  in  all  other  respects  to  their  first 
prize  designs,  but  fitted  with  a  fingerand-tkumb 
contrivance,  which  picks  up  the  Potato  sets  without 
injuring  them,  and  by  means  of  a  cam  the  sets  suc- 
cessively drop  into  their  places  in  the  furrow  made  by 
the  plough  fixed  in  front  of  the  planter  as  if  placed 
by  hand.  The  machine  Dot  only  opens  the  furrow, 
but  marks  the  position  of  next  bout. 

The  other  implement,  by  the  Fame  firm  of  imple- 
ment makers,  is  intended  for  aerating  and  renovating 
turf  or  old  pasture  land.  It  has  a  flat  cutting  share 
1  foot  broad,  which  works  at  about  2  4  inches  below 
the  surface,  thus  cutting  through  the  roots  of  weeds, 
but  leaving  the  turf  whole  and  unimpaired.  The 
slice  of  turf,  guided  by  two  side-blades,  passes  over 
the  convex  surface  of  the  share  and  is  deposited  in 
its  place  in  the  rear,  after  being  loosened  in  it«  pas- 
sage. The  machine  is  provided  with  small  grubbers 
or  harrow-tines,  which  loosen  the  subsoil  as  it  passes 
along,  facilitating  the  passage  nf  the  roots  of  the 
grasses  to  a  greater  depth  in  the  soil. 


<©trituaq)» 

ISIDORE  BUSCH.— The  death,  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year,  of  this  well-known  American  nursery- 
man, founder  aud  head  of  the  firm  of  Busch,  Son, 
and  Meissner,  Grape  Growing  Co.,  in  Buschberg, 
Missouri,  and  pres:dent  of  the  Isidor  Busch  Wine  and 
Liquer  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  took  place  at  the  latter 
place  on  August  5.  With  the  death  of  Isidore  Busch, 
who  did  much  for  Grape-culture,  wine-manufacture 
and  horticulture  generally  in  the  United  Stat's,  there 
passed  away  one  of  the  few  living  Germans  who  took 
part  in  the  revolutionary  outbreak  of  March,  1848. 
For  the  part  he  took  in  that  rising  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  leave  his  native  land  soon  afterwards. 
He  chose  America  as  his  home,  settling  at  St.  Louis 
and  carrying  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine  at  a 
neighbouring  town,  called  in  his  honour  Buschber.-. 
The  deceased  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first 
who,  on  the  appsarauce  of  the  Phylloxen  derastans 
in  Europe,  successfully  imported  American  Vines  to 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Vine  culture,  which  has  seen  its  fourth 
edition,  and  has  been  translated  into  five  different 
languages.  It  was  the  firm  of  Busch  which  was  the 
first  in  America  to  carry  out  the  wholesale  propaga- 
tion under  glass  of  Vines  from  single  eyes.  Deutsche, 
Gartner  Zeitup.g. 

Mr.  Matthew  Russell  of  Hatfield, 
MYTCHETT,  HANTS.— We  regret  to  announce  tho 
death  of  Mr.  Matthew  Rus--ell  at  the  early  age  of 
48,  which  took  place  on  Saturday,  August  27.  Mr. 
Russell  was  well  known  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  having  been  a  very  successful  raiser 
of  many  fine  seedlings  that  have  been  distributed  by 
Messrs.  Jones,  Wells,  and  others,  and  was  the  raiser 
of  the  celebrated  My  tchett  White,  also  the  Early  Giant 


Strawberry  ;  he  leaves  behind  many  seedling  Chrys- 
anthemums of  great  merit,  besides  unbloomed 
seedlings.  Mr.  Russell  was  the  third  son  of  the  late 
Matthew  Russell  of  Fishergate,  Sussex.  He  was 
gardener  at  Henfield  for  several  years,  and  a  member 
of  the  Adne  Lodge  of  Freemasons.  He  came  to 
Mytchett  in  1892,  where  he  made  many  friends, 
and  was  only  recently  elected  a  member  of  the 
Frimley  Urban  Council  ;  he  was  buried  at  Frimley 
on  Wednesday,  August  31,  many  friends  following 
him  to  the  grave. 

Murray  Finch-Hatton,  Earl  of  Winchil- 

SEA. — The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  died  on  Wednesday, 
Sept.  7,  at  Haverholme  Priory,  near  Sleaford,  in  the 
presence  of  his  family,  after  a  long  illness.  His  lordship, 
who  is  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Stormont  Finch- 
Hatton,  was  the  twelfth  earl,  haviug  succeeded  his 
half-brother  in  the  title  in  18S7.  When  the  Agricul- 
tural Congress  was  held  in  1892,  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
during  the  Smithfield  Show  week,  Punch  published  a 
cartoon  which  represented  agriculture  as  seeking,  but 
failing  to  find,  the  "missing  word."  "Union"  was 
sugge'ted  by  Lord  Winchilsea  as  being  the  solution 
of  the  puzzle,  and  afterwards  he  acted  on  his  own 
suggestion  by  establishing  the  National  Agricultural 
Union,  with  the  object  of  uniting  agriculturists,  and 
to  induce  them  to  co-operate  in  all  matters  of  mutual 
interest.  In  season  and  out  of  season  his  lordship 
preached  co-operation  as  applied  to  agriculturists,  and 
in  his  newspaper,  The  Cable,  he  wrote  article  after 
article,  driving  home  the  same  truth. 


£  weat^^v  iSS 


fPhe  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees— a  "Day-degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.] 
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The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following : — 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat-producing  Districts— 
I,  Scotland,  B. ;  2,  England,  N.E. ;  3,  England,  E.  ; 
4,  Midland  Counties  ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Principal  Grazing,  &c,  Districts  —  6,  Scotland  W.  ; 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W.  ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 
10,  Ireland,  S.  ;  *  Channel  Inlands. 


THE     PAST     WEEK. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands  for  the  week  ending  September  3  is 
furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

"  Tho  weather  was  unsettled,  with  occasional  rain,  in  lh.11 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  commencement  of  the  week, 
and  these  conditions  continued  to  prevail  over  the  north  of 


Ireland  and  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  until  almost  the  end 
of  the  period.  In  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  however,  tho 
weather  soon  became  very  line  and  dry,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  week  this  improvement  was  spreading  northwarda. 

"  The  temperature  differed  very  little  from  the  mean  for  the 
time  of  year.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were  recorded  on 
September  3,  and  varied  from  83°  in  '  England,  S.,'  and  81°  in 
'  Scotland,  E.,'  to  70°  in  '  England,  N.W.,'  and  to  68°  in  Scot- 
land, N. '  The  lowest  of  the  minima,  which  were  registered 
on  somewhat  irregular  dates,  ranged  from  40°  in  '  England, 
E.  and  S.W.,'  to  46°  in  'Scotland,  W.'  and  the  'Channel 
Islands.' 

"The  min/all  greatly  exceeded  the  mean  in  Scotland,  but 
was  defk-ient  over  England  and  Ireland.  Over  the  eastern 
and  southern  parts  of  England,  and  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
the  fall  was  very  slight  indeed. 

"  The  bright  sunshine  was  in  excess  in  nearly  all  the  English 
districts,  but  showed  a  deficiency  in  Ireland  aud  Scotland. 
The  percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  64  in 
'England,  S.'  aud  the  'Channel  Islands,' and  59  in  'England 
E.  and  S.W.,'  to  21  in  'Ireland,  N.,'  and  to  20  in  'Scot- 
land, N.'" 


Markets. 

GOVBNT  GARDEN,   SEPTEMBER   8. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
Quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand ;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day.  but  often  several  times  in  one  dav.  Ed.  I 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Arums,  12  blooms  3  0-40 
Carnations,  pr.  doz. 

blooms 10-30 

Chryasnthe  mums, 

white,  12  blooms  10-30 
Chrysanthe  mums, 

yellow.  12  blooms  10-30 
Eucharis,  per  dozen  2  0-40 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms    16-30 

Gladioli,  white,  doz. 

sprays      0  S-  1  0 

Lilium  Harrisi,  per 

dozen  blooms  ...  4  0-50 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  sprays  ..  0  9-16 
Maidenhair      Pern, 

per  12  bunches ...     4  0-80 


Mignonette,  per  12 

bunches 

Orchids  :— 
Cattleya,  12  bms. 
Odontoglossum 
crispum,  12  bm. 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  12  bun. 

—  per  12  sprays... 
Roses,  Tea,  per  doz. 

—  yellow  (Pearls), 
per  dozen 

—  pink,  per  dozen 

—  Safrano,  p.  doz. 

—  red,  per  dozen 
Stephanotis,      doz. 

sprays 

Tuberoses,  12  blms. 


Orchid-bloom  in  variety. 
Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d. 
2  0- 


2  0- 

3  0- 

0  4- 

0  6- 

1  0- 
1  6- 
1  0- 

0  6- 

1  0- 
1  0- 


s.  d. 
4  0 
8  0 

4  0 

5  0 

0  6 

1  0 

2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
1  0 

1  6 
1  6 


Artichokes,   Globe, 

per  doz. 
Beans,  Eug. ,  Dwarf, 

per  sieve 

—  .Scarlet,  in  bus. 
Beetroots,  new,  per 

dozen  bunches 

—  p."  tally  of  60... 
Cabbage,  open,  doz. 

—  open,  p.  tally  .. 
Cauliflowers,   Eng- 
lish, per  dozen 

—  per  tally 
Cress,  doz.  punnets 
Carrots,  New,  bun- 
ches, per  dozen 

—  washed,  in  bags 
Celery,  new,  bundle 
Cucumbers,  p.  doz. 
Endive,  English,  p. 

score     

—  French,         per 
dozen       

Garlic,  Eng.,  score 
Horseradish,    New 
English,  per  bun- 
dle   

—  foreign... 
Leeks,  new,  dozen 

bunches 
Lettuce,     Cos,    per 
doz.     ... 

—  ParisCos, home- 
grown, per  doz.  . 

Marrows,         Vege- 
table, per  dozen 

—  per  pot 


s.  d. 
1  6- 


s.  d. 


2  0-30 

3  0-50 

2  0-26 
2  0-30 
10-16 
5  0-70 


1  6- 
7  0- 
1  6 

1  6 

3  0- 

0  9 

1  3- 


1  6 

0  2 


2  0-26 
16    — 

1  6    — 

2  0-36 
2  0-30 


Mint,  per   dozen 

bunches  

Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb 

--  out-door,  lb.  ... 
Onions,  Dutch,  bag 

—  green,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  Valencia     and 
Oporto,  cases... 

—  Picklers,       in 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
2  0-30 

10-  1  0 

0  2-04 
2  6    — 

16    — 

5  0    — 
2  6- 


4  0 

—  in  sieve      ...     16-20 
Parsley,  per  dozen    10-20 

—  sieve 0  9-10 

Potatos,     Bedfords 

and      Lincolns  ii0  0-90  0 
Radishes,     Round, 

breakfast,    per 

dozen  bunches 

(homegrown)  .13    — 
Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen    13    — 
Shallots,  good,  per 

cwt 10  0    — 

Spinach,  per  sieve  .16-20 
Tomatos,    English, 

per  lb 0  3-0  3i 

—  Belgian,     cases, 

good       13-16 

—  Channel    Isles, 

per  lb 0  2    — 

Turnips,  new  Eng., 

per  dozen       ..      2  0-30 

—  in  bags,  gocd..      2  0    — 
Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches 


0  3-0i 


16-20 
3  6-50 

Potatos. 
60s.  to  90s.  per  ton.  John  Bath,  32  and  31,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 

Remarks.— There  is  a  fair  demand  tor  eating  Apples,  such 
as  Ingest  res,  Quarrondcns,  Worcester  Pearmqins,  and 
Duchess  Favourite  ;  all  command  a  trade.  Good  Lettuce  And 
good  Cabbage  are  both  short  supply.     Peas  are  practically 

done,  and  this  wee!';  will  nearly  finish  the  supply  ut  Uuni>'- 
grown  Victoria  Plums;  and  owin^  to  tho  continued  drought 
Scarlet  Bcaus  have  become  a  short  supply,  thus  the  price. 
The  few  Pines  on  sale  are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  dealers  .  of 
Mushrooms  there  are  now  both  outdoor  and  house  produce 
coming.  The  Spinach  now  coming  is  called  by  some  New 
Zealand  ;  by  others.  Patent . 
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Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Adiantutns,  p.  doz.  4  0-12  0 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  12  0-30  0 

—  specimen,  each  5  0-15  0 
Calceolaria,  perdoz.  5  0-70 
Coleus,  par  doz.  ...  3  0-40 
Crassula,  per  doz...  12  0-24  0 
Dracfenas,  each    ...     10-76 

—  various,  p.  doz.  12  0-24  0 
Evergreen    shrubs, 

in  variety,  p.  doz.    6  0-24  0 
Ferns,    small,    per 

dozen 10-20 

—  various,  p.  doz.  5  0-12  0 
Ficus  elastica,  each  10-76 
Fuchsias,  per  doz.     5  0-80 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Foliage  plants,  par 

dozen      12  0-30  0 

Heliotropes,  p.  doz.    4  0-60 
Hydrangeas,  various, 

perdoz 10  0-1S  0 

LUiums,      various, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-3)  0 

Marguerites,  p.  doz.  6  0-12  0 
Mignonette,  p.  doz.  4  0-60 
Palms,  various,  ea.  2  0-10  0 
—  specimens,  ea.  10  6-S4  0 
Pelargoniums,  doz.  0  0-12  0 
Khodanthes,  p.  doz. 
Scarlets,  per  doz. 
Spiraeas,  per  dozen 


3  0-60 
3  0-60 
6  0-90 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
.  d.  s.  d. 


3  0-36 


4  0-60 
4  0-50 


5  0 


4  6    — 


Apples,     Keswick, 
bush 

—  Cjuarrendens, 
sieve     ... 

—  Suffield,    bush. 

—  Duchess       Fa- 
vourite, sieve... 

—  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  per  sieve 

—  Manx   Codling, 
per  bushel 
Ingestres,sieve 

—  Various,  cookers, 

per  bushel  ...  2  6-40 
Bananas,  bunch  ...  8  0-12  0 
Cobnuts,  per  100  lb.  40  0-42  0 
Figs,  per  dozen  ...  10-16 
Filberts,  per  100  lb.  30  U  — 
GrapeB,       English, 

Alicante 

—  Hamburgh,  lb. 

—  second  quality 

—  Channel    Isles, 
per  lb. 

—  Muscats,      per 
lb 

Grapes,      Muscats, 

second  quality  ... 

Greengages,  foreign, 

sieve     


4  6 

3  6- 


1  0- 
0  9- 
0  6- 


5  0 


0  6-09 
2  0-  2  6 


1  0- 

3  0- 


4  0 


Greengages,  Eng., 
per  sieve 

—  boxes,  48 
40    

Melons,  each 
Nectarines,  doz.  ... 

—  second  quality 
Peaches,    per   doz. 

(according      to 
sizej     

—  Second  quality 

—  Californian 
cases,  about 
7  dozen 

Pears,  Williams, 
foreign,  in  ease, 
36  3/6,  48 

—  in  crates,  96  ... 

108 

150 

—  Californian 
Beurre  Hardy,  in 
cases        

Pines,    St.  Michael 

Plums,    Bush,    per 

sieve     

—  Victorias 

—  Diamonds 

—  Pond's  Seedling 

—  Various  others 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

3  0-40 
0  9    — 
10    — 
10-16 
9  0-12  0 
3  0     6  u 


9  0-12  0 
3  0-00 


3  0 
12  0 
11  0 

S  0 


6  3-  6  3 
4  0-70 

2  3    — 
2  6-36 

2  fl-  3  « 

3  0-40 
2  0-26 


SEEDS. 


London  :  Sept.  7.— Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
write  that  this  protracted  drought,  as  might  be  expected, 
naturally  restricts  the  sowing  demand  ;  meantime  Trifolium, 
which  is  for  the  moment  the  article  chiefly  in  request,  is  in 
meagre  supply,  and  prices  for  same  are  consequently  firm. 
There  is  no  alteration  this  week  in  either  Mustard  or  Rape- 
seed  ;  winter  Tares,  however,  come  cheaper,  and  some  choice 
samples  of  same  are  now  obtainable  for  surprisingly  little 
money.  Giant  seed  Rye,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dearer.  As 
regards  bird  seed,  no  fresh  feature  pres3nts  itself.  Quota- 
tions for  Peas  and  Haricots  keep  steady,  and  Linseed  shows 
some  improvement. 

CORN. 

Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  September  3,  and  for  the  corresponding  pei'iod  of 
1897,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  : — 


Description. 

1897. 

1S98. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

5,     d. 

35     7 

s.    d. 
2S      1 

s.    rZ. 

-    7    ii 

Barley         

25  II 

27     S 

+    1     11 

Oats 

17     il 

IS    11 

+    1  11 

FRUIT     AND     VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow:  Sept.  7. — The  following  are  the  averages  of 
the  prices  recorded  since  our  last  report  : — Peaches,  Scutch, 
3s.  to  Ss.  per  dozen  ;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  ; 
ditto,  Muscats,  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  ditto ;  ditto,  Scotch,  Is.  to 
Is,  3d.  ditto;  ditto,  Guernsey,  Gd.  to  3d.  ditto;  Apples, 
Suffield,  6s.  to  7s.  per  bushel ;  ditto,  Ecklinville,  7s.  to  7s.  Gd. 
ditto;  ditto,  Manx  Codlin,  7s.  to  8s.  ditto;  ditto,  Americans, 
16s.  to  20s.  per  barrel ;  Plums,  Violets,  1J<?.  to  id.  per  lb.  ; 
ditto  Orleans,  H<2.  to  2d.  ditto;  ditto,  Pershore,  8s.  Gd. 
to  0s.  Gd.  per  cwt. ;  ditto,  Victoria  (middlu  size),  2d.  to  2\d. 
per  lb. ;  do.,  Cambridgeshire,  ljd.  to  2d.  do. ;  Greengages,  l\d. 
to  2M.  do.  ;  Cucumbers,  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  doz.  ;  Tomatos, 
Scotch,  id.  to  Id.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  English,  'id.  to  41  do.  ; 
do.,  Guernsey,  id.  do.  ;  Lemons,  Naples,  16s.  to  259.  per  case  ; 
Melons,  home,  2s.  to  2s.  Gd.  each ;  do.,  Valencia,  is.Od.  to  5s.  yd. 
per  case ;  Pears,  Angers  Williams,  4S's,  :;■.  :>>i.  t.>  1...  :'.d.  do.  ; 
do.,  small,  .'Is.  to  3s.  Git.  ;  do.,  Duchesse,  3j.  do.  ;  do  ,  Havre 
Williams,  6s.  to  7s.  do. ;  do.,  Wine,  4s.  t:d.  to  5s.  Gd.  per 
moly;  Chestnuts,  id.  por  lb.;  Cobnuts,  Id.  to  s</.  du.  ; 
Oranges,  Is.  lid.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  Cabbages,  "d.  to  10d. 
do.  ;  Caulitlowera,  2s.  Gd.  do. ;  Mint,  green,  Gd.  to  9d.  per 
bunch  ;  Onions,  Valencia,  3s.  6(2.  to  5s.  Od.  per  case  ;  do., 
Dutch.  8s.  :ul.  do. ;    Parsley,  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  stone  ;  Potatos, 

best),  Is.  do.  ;  Peas,  Is.  to  Is.  9d.  do.  ;  Lettuces,  Gd.  to 
Orf.  per  dozen;  do.,  Cos,  Gd.  to  Is.  do.  ;  Radishes,  It.  Jjer 
dozen  bunches  ;  Horseradish,  Is.  6i/.  per  bundle  ;  Mushrooms, 
Is.  to  Is.  id.  per  lb.  ;  Beetroots,  7J.1  per  dozen  ;  Mustard  and 
Cress,  3d.  per  punnet ;  Spinach,  Is.  ed.  to  2i.  per  stone : 
Turnips,  white,  2<(.  to  3d.  per  bunch  ;  Celery,  Scotch,  Is.  Gd. 

per  bundle. 


Liverpool  :  September  7. — Average  of  'the  pricos  at  under- 
noted  markets:— St.  John's:  Potatos,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per 
peck;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  Gd.  to  3s.  por  lb.;  do.,  foreign, 
id.  to  Sd.  do.  ;  Pine-apples,  English,  Is.  to  0s.  each ;  Per  s, 
Is.  to  Is.  id.  per  peek  ;  Cob-nuts,  Sri.  per  lb.  ;  Cucum- 
bers, 3d.  to  id.  each  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  per  lb.;  do.,  Is.  ter 
basket.  Wholesale  Vegetable  Market:  Potatos,  per  cwt., 
Early  Regents,  2s.  5tZ.  to  2s.  9d.  ;  Giants,  2i.  id.  to  3«.  ; 
Main  Crop,  3s.  id.  to  4s.  ;  Bruce,  2s.  8d.  to  3s.  3d.  ;  Kidneys, 
3s.  Gd.  to  3s.  9d. ;  Turnips,  6d.  to  8d.  per  dozen  bunches  ; 
do.,  Swedes,  Is.  Gd.  to  Is.  8d.  per  cwt.  ;  Carrots,  Gd.  to  9d. 
per  dozen  bunches  ;  Parsley,  4d.  to  Gd.  do.  ;  Onions,  foreign, 
4s.  to  5s.  per  cwt. ;  Lettuces,  Gd.  to  Sd.  per  dozen;  Cucum- 
bers, Is.  to  2s.  Gd.  do.;  Cauliflowers,  lOd.  to  Is.  lOd.  do.; 
Cabbages,  4d.  to  8d.  do.  ;  Celery,  Is.  to  2s.  3(i.  do.  ;  Peas, 
2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  bushel;  Beans,  9d.  to  Is.  do.  ;  do.,  Kidney, 
Sd.  to  Is.  per  peck. 


Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  So- 
ciety.— A  great  show  of  fruit  will  be  held  in  the 
Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  September  14  and  15  ;  and,  fortunately 
for  intending  exhibitors,  this  is  one  week  later  than 
last  year,  as  the  season,  on  the  whole,  in  the  north  is 
nearly  a  fortnight  later  than  usual.  Though  the 
fruit  crop  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  average  one, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  fine  exhibition  will  take 
place.  The  money  prizes  offered  on  this  occasion 
amount  to  £366.  It  may  be  useful  to  remind  in- 
tending exhibitors  from  the  south  or  distant  parts, 
that  the  council  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Society 
have  adopted  the  list  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  culinary  and  dessert  varieties  of  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums  ;  and  all  exhibits  of  fruit  at  the 
bIiow  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 
must  be  in  conformity  therewith.  We  believe  we 
are  correct  in  statiDg,  that  by  gracious  permission  of 
the  Queen,  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  Royal  Gardens, 
Frogmore,  will  exhibit  largely.  A  propos  of  this 
show,  we  have  been  asked  if  it  would  be  considered 
fair  to  admit  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Figs,  or  other 
hardy  fruits,  grown  in  separate  glasses  against  walls, 
(a  single  fruit  or  a  cluster  of  fruits  in  a  glass,  some- 
what in  the  manner  that  Cucumbers  used  to  be  grown 
iu  glass-tubes),  to  compete  against  hardy  fruits  that 
had  had  no  such  protection  ? 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 

W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  Dundee  and  Cupar,  Fife — Bulbs. 

Smith  &  So  s,  16,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow— Bulbs. 

A.  J.  Keeling,  c'ottiugley,  Bingley,  Yorks— Orcbids,  Stove 

and  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c. 
Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  54,  Higb  Street,  Exeter— Bulbs,  &c. 
"W.    Fromow  &  Son,   Sutton  Court    Nurseries,   Chiswick— 

Bulbs,  &c. 
Fred  Smith  &  Co.,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk— Bulbs. 
Hooc  cfe  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin— Daffodils  and 

Tulips. 
Smith  &  Simons,  16,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow— Bulbs. 
Fotheringham  &  Kinh,  Corn  Exchange,  Dumfries—  I  lull  is. 
John  Wood,  Penrith — (1)  Bulbs  ;  (2)  Fruit-trees. 
Tuos.  Imrie  &  Sons,  123,  High  Street.  Ayr— Bulbs. 
Collins  Bros.  &  Garrikl,  30,  Waterloo  Road,  London,  S.E  - 

Bulbs. 
W.  Samson  &  Co.,  S  and  10,  Portland  Street,  Kilmarnock— 

Bulbs. 
Hogg  &  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin— Bulbs. 
Benj.  R.  Cant,  Colchester— Roses, 
i  iakenhead  &  Co.,  S6,  Patrick  Street,  Cork-    Bulbs,  Plants, 

Seeds,  Ac. 
Toooood  &  Sons,  Southampton— Bulbs. 
Robert  Pringles,  40,  Belvoir  Street,  Leicester— Bulbs. 
Kent  &.  Brtdon,  Darlington— Bulbs. 
Morle  &  Co.,  152,  Finchley  Roarl,  London,  N.W.— Bulbs. 
Ant.  Roozen  &  Son,  Overveeu,  near  Haarlem— Bulbs. 
Jno.   Perkins  &  Son,   52,  Market  Square,  Northampton- 
Bulbs. 
F.  MiLi.Kii  <fc  Co.,  267,  1'iilham  Road,  London,  S.W.— Bulbs. 
T.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Ncwry—  Bulbs. 
Clark i-;,  Bros.,  &  Co  ,    (15,  Scotch  Street,   Carlisle— Spring 

Flower  Roots. 
E.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge— Bulbs,  &c. 
Geo.  Bruce  »t  Co. ,  35,  Market  Street,  Aberdeen  -Bulbs,  &e. 
W.  Dri'mmonp  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stirling — Bulbs. 
W.  J.  Watson,  Ltd.,  Newcastle-ou-Tyne— Bulbs,  &e. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  R.  Polling,  late  Gen  oral  Foreman  in  tin"  gardens, 
Croxtetb  Park,  Liverpool,  as  Gardener  to  Lady  Mrcr\, 
Theobalds  Park,  Waltnam  Ci-.psn.  Herts. 

Mr.  Geo.  Grimmer,  for  the  past  five  years  general  Foreman 

in  the  Grove  Gardens,  Stanmon  as  Gardener  to  \Y.  r,. 
Philipps,  Esq.,  Berwick  House,  Shrewsbury,  Shropshire. 
Mr.  Geo.  Scales,  until  recently  Gardener  at  Beech  Grove, 
Mirfield,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Preston  Ellei 
Grange.  Lancaster, 


ormpo 

Carnation  Seedlings  :  /.  E.  The  flowers  are  very 
good,  but  not  better  than  others  we  have  seen. 

Chrysanthemum  Leaves  attacked  by  Fungus  : 
Subscriber.  See  answer  to  "  B.  W."  in  our  last  issue. 

Colouring  of  Lady  Downes'  Seedling  and  Black 
Alicante  Grapes  :  A.  N.  Provided  the  Vines 
were  started  in  April  or  earlier,  the  fruit  would  bo 
ripe  in  six  months,  so  that  the  period  of  colouring 
would  fall  in  what  is  commonly  the  warmest  part 
of  the  season  ;  and,  providing  the  Vines  have  been 
pushed  along  whilst  the  days  were  long  and  solar 
heat  abundant,  fire-heat  would  only  be  required  for 
the  varieties  named  in  the  final  stage  in  dull 
weather,  or  when  cool  days  prevail,  so  aB  to  admit 
of  ventilation  being  afforded  day  and  night.  In 
such  weather  as  we  have  lately  experienced  iu  the 
south,  fire-heat  will  have  rarely  been  necessary. 
Late  Vines  whose  start  was  delayed  as  long  as 
possible  will  have  needed  fire-heat,  and  may  still 
need  it  till  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

Employment  :  C.  Smith.  We  fear  that  you  have  no 
redress,  unless  a  written  agreement  exists  between 
you  and  the  employer.  You  might,  as  a  yearly 
servant,  sue  him  in  the  county  court  for  a  fort- 
night's wages,  &c,  as  being  entitled  to  one  month's 
notice,  you  having  had  only  fourteen  days. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  H.  &  S.  From  the  one  specimen 
you  sent,  we  should  take  it  to  be  Ecklinville 
Seedling. — Armstrong.  The  black  Plum  is  Black 
Diamond,  and  the  red  one  may  be  a  small  fruit  of 
Pond's  Seedling.  We  would  prefer  to  see  several 
fruits  of  each  before  being  certain. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — Syria.  An  Artemesia,  but 
cannot  determine  the  species  without  flowers. 
Numerous  species  of  Artemesia  are  cultivated  iu 
the  Levant. —  IV.  P.  Bougainvillea  speciosa  ;  the 
plant  will  live  out-of-doors,  and  flower  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall. —  W.  B.,  Talygarn.  1,  Cuscuti 
epithymum  on  Ulex  europaja  ;  2,  Spiraja  discolor  ; 
3,  Ligustruni  lucidum  ;  4,  Spiraea  Thunbergi ;  5, 
Abiei  grandis.— /.  Sparrow.  Atriplex  horteusis 
var.  rubra.  —  A .  H.  II.  Acacia  neriifolia. — 
E.  C.  C.  D.  Melilotus  arvensis. — C.  Kilmisfrr. 
1,  2,  and  3,  Sueda  maritima  ;  4,  Atriplex  lit- 
toralis ;  5,  Solanum  dulcamara ;  6,  Salicornia 
herbacea.  —  F.  O.  I*.  1,  Melica  uniflora  ;  2, 
Dactylis  glomerata  elegantissima  ;  3,  Lavendul.i 
dentata  (called  French  Lavender  by  some)  ;  4, 
Helianthus  rigidus  ;  5,  Antenaria  tomeDtosa  ;  G, 
Veronica  spicata.— D.  C.t  Dundee.  -E^chynanthus 
speciosus.  —  ,7.  M.  /Eechynanthus  speciosus. 
—J.  McM.  Clematis  llammula. — W.  Y.  Stan- 
Hopea  Wardii  var.  aurea.-  H.  E.  TheDianthus  is  n» 
doubt  a  seedling  sport  of  the  "Marguerite"  sec- 
tion.— O.  W.M.  1,  Miltnuia  Regnelli  ;  thobarrej 
Uowei",  M.  Clowesii  ;  3,  Vanda  coerulea,  not  of  th 
best  type;  the  white  flower,  Phalsenopsis  Aphro 
dite ;  5,  Co3logyne  Dayana  ;  2  and  4  had  thei1 
tickets  loose,  but  the  explanation  of  character8 
abovo  will  render  it  easy. to  identify  them. — 
J.  E.  C.  The  Adiantum  resembles  one  of  tin' 
forms  of  A.  cuneatum  in  cultivation,  though  its 
peculiarity  of  not  beariug  fertile  fronds,  if  con- 
stant, renders  it  distinct ;  2,  is  Dictyogramma 
japonica  variegata. — M.  J.  S.  1,  Heouianthus 
coccinea  ;  2,  next  week. — Hover.  1,  Chama'peuoe 
diacantha ;  2,  C,  Casabonae  ;  3,  Probably  a  Olsia  ; 
send  when  in  flower. 

Philodenduon  Lindeni  :  Syria.  The  flowering  of 
this  species  is  not  common,  but  given  a  strong 
plant,  good  soil,  aud  a  minimum  warmth  of  abom. 
65°,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  iu  gotting  tbe 
plant  to  flower.  Monstera  deliciosa  and  otlur 
species  of  Philodendron  fruit  readily  under  theee 
conditions.     Tbe  spathe  is  an  interesting  object. 


Communii  um\.    EIecbived. — Sydney  Burton.     K.   Webb  A 

Sons      i'    Bennett.     R.  i>    I,   -J.  Uaing  &  Bons      W.  M. 

h.   HacGregoi*.     It.   B.    Pantling.     l->    P      H    Correvou 

C.  <lu  B.     I).  T.  P.     It.  \.,  Exeter      D.  Morris.— E.  II.  W 

w.  M.    T.  Alberta.— Secretary  Buds  Pesth  Horticultural 

Exhibition,  telegram  and  Letter      M.  T,  M   f.  B.,  Derby. 

T,  I-'.—  T.  Christ-v.—  D.  II.  Ii  A.  ('.  V  -W  Rooerts.— 
I-:  B.  -T.  >-.  G.  T.— H.  E  (i  !>..'.  'I  Q.  A.  Child.— 
J.  R.  P.— A.  B.— G.  I'. 
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FLOWERS    OUT    OF    SEASON. 
A  Protest. 

"  Wee  modest  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thou'st  met  me  in  an  evil  hour, 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoor, 

Thy  slender  stem  ; 
To  save  thee  now  is  past  my  power, 

Thou  bonny  gem." 

This  sweet,  pathetic  wail  of  Burns'  over  the 
buried  Daisy  was  suggested  to  my  mind  during 
last  winter,  whilst  being  conducted  over  a  large 
establishment  for  tho  production  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  blocms,  blanched  Lilac,  Narcissus,  and 
other  flowers  essentially  belonging  to  the 
advent  of  spring,  and  as  I  watched  the  con- 
tents of  scores  of  boxes  and  flower- pots,  shorn 
of  their  floral  wealth,  being  toosed  on  the 
rubbish-heap  to  freeze  and  rot,  I  could  not  help 
wondering  if  amongst  all  the  young  gardeners 
employed  by  the  firm,  there  were  any  who  felt 
an  occasional  remorseful  feeling  akin  to  that  of 
the  poet's,  as  they  dashed  on  the  heap  box  after 
box  of  roots  which,  had  they  been  treated  in  a 
rational  manner,  would  have  made  gay  with 
their  blossoms  many  a  goodly  parterre  in  tho 
returning  springtide,  yielding,  methinks,  a 
degree  of  pleasure  to  the  mind  unapproached 
by  the  wan  and  sickly  forced  flowers  of  winter. 

Were  poor  Burns,  after  a  century's  rest,  to 
"  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  "  in  search 
of  a  theme  for  his  muse,  he  would  find  the 
' '  wee  modest  crimson-tipped  flower  "  es  fresh 
and  lovely  o'er  field  and  fell  as  on  that  memor- 
able morn  when  the  painful  and  sympathetic 
feeling  crept  into  his  tender  heart  at  the 
destruction  of  that  "  bonny  gem."  "  The  burn 
stealing  under  the  lang,  yellow  broom,"  as 
clear  and  limpid  as  he  beheld  it  in  the  heyday 
of  his  life.  Ho  would  find  ''the  milk-white 
Thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale,"  as  pure 
and  fragrant  as  on  that  day  when  ho  bade  an 
eternal  farewell  to  his  Highland  Mary  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Ayr.  All  these  might  tempt  him 
to  si  i  ike  afresh  that  lyre  which  has  so  entranced 
"fair  Scotia"  and  the  world,  since  he  passed 
like  the  snowflake  on  the  river  to  the  land 
of  shadows.  Nay,  lover  exclusively  though  ho 
was  of  Nature  unalloyed  by  art,  he  might  even 
find  a  theme  in  the  beauties  of  a  modern  sub- 
tropical garden,  <r  in  the  happy  arrangement 
of  colours  in  an  artistic  display  of  carpet- 
bedding.  He  might  even  at  Christmas  -  tide 
stay  his  footsteps  for  a  moment  in  front  of  a 
nineteenth  century  florist's  shop-window,  and 
give  expression  to  his  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  beauty  therein  displayed  ;  but  what  would 
he  say  to  the  manner  of  its  production  ? 
Methinks,  lament  would  be  followed  by 
indignation. 

In  these  degenerate  days  it  would  almost 
appear  that  a  gardener's  services  were  appre- 
ciated  and  valued   only    in   proportion  to  bis 


ability  in  producing  flowers  of  various  kinds  at 
an  unseasonable  time  of  year,  the  craze  for 
which  is  largely  on  the  increase  regardless 
of  all  sacrifice  and  sentiment.  To-day  (Sep- 
tember 9)  I  have  just  been  shown  by  the 
manager  of  a  florist's  establishment  a  batch  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley  in  full  bloom  !  Lily  of  the 
Valley  forced  into  flower  in  suffocating  glass- 
houses, when  the  garden  is  filled  with  Dahlias, 
Gladiolus,  Mignonette,  and  a  hundred  other 
flowers,  rich  in  beauty  and  in  fragrance  !  An 
excuse  may  be  offered  for  the  production  of 
forced  flowers  in  winter,  but  assuredly  no  one 
would  be  so  bold  as  to  tender  an  excuse  for  the 
production  of  spring  flowers  by  artificial  heat  in 
September,  with  the  thermometer  ranging  from 
80°  to  90°  in  the  shade. 

One  is  often  told  that  forced  flowers  tend 
to  keep  alive  during  the  dreary  winter  months 
our  love  for  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  but 
I  venture  to  believe  the  very  opposite  to  be 
the  truth.  Visit  the  flower-stalls  of  Covent 
Garden  market  in  the  spring-time,  and  tell  me 
if  the  sight  of  the  vernal  beauty  displayed 
there — enhanced,  perchance,  by  occasional  glints 
of  sunshine — does  not  yield  more  real  joy  than 
half-a-dozen  visits  during  the  winter  to  see 
many  of  the  self-same  kinds  of  flowers  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  the  professional  forcor  and 
annihilator.  Joy  and  delight  in  Flora's  handi- 
work is  not  augmented  by  forcing  the  hand  of 
the  goddess,  but  rather  by  the  well-marked 
intervals  which  occur  between  each  display  of 
her  gifts.  It  is  these  lulls  which  stimulate 
enjoyment ;  forcing  can  only  produce  satiety. 

Surely  we  have  enough  and  to  spare  of  winter 
flowers  proper  for  our  wants  in  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Violets,  Orchids,  Bouvardias,  Ericas, 
Christmas  Hoses,  and  others,  without  encroach- 
ing upon  those  of  a  different  season,  involving 
the  wasteful  sacrifice  of  many  millions  of  plants 
annually,  by  rousing  them  from  their  natural 
rest  to  reluctantly  yield  up  their  premature 
beauty,  and  then  consigning  them,  perhaps, 
to  the  rubbish-heap. 

As  a  rule,  these  plants,  after  yielding  up 
their  floral  treasures  under  compulsion,  are 
allowed  to  perish,  it  being  found  unprofitable 
to  keep  them  for  any  length  of  time  in  order 
that  they  may  regain  their  vitality.  By  this 
destructive  process  of  the  florist,  and  the  en- 
couragement given  him  by  a  thoughtless 
public,  combined  by  the  raisers  of  these  plants 
hastening  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  plant- 
forcers,  are  we  not  rapidly  drifting  towards  a 
time  when  complaints  will  be  heard  of  weakness 
and  disease  in  those  plants  we  aro  now  treating 
in  such  an  irrational  fashion,  and  counter  to  all 
dictates  of  Nature  ?  But  even  if  this  danger  be 
non-existent,  I  still  maintain  that  this  manner 
of  striving  after  riches  on  the  part  of  the  florist, 
and  the  want  of  discernment  on  the  part  of  the 
public  which  encourages  him,  tend  to  deaden 
and  destroy  one  of  the  finest  feelings  of  the 
human  heart.  Had  wo  never  another  winter 
flower  than  the  Chrysanthemum,  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  plant  are  proved  to  be  such  that 
it  would  yield  ample  employment  for  the  florist 
during  the  winter  months  without  that  sacri- 
ficial and  deplorable  work  which  now,  to  so 
great  an  extent,  occupies  his  attention. 

Dr.  Nansen,  leaving  the  good  ship  Fram,  and 
after  his  long,  arduous  wanderings  in  the  world 
of  ice  and  snow,  writes  : — "At  last  came  spring, 
with  sunshine  and  birds.  How  well  I  remem- 
ber that  first  evening  a  few  days  before  the 
sun  had  appeared  above  the  horizon,  when  we 
suddenly  saw  a  flock  of  little  auks  sail  past  us 
along   the  mountains  to  the  North.    It  was 


like  the  first  greeting  from  life  and  spring.' 
The  feelings  of  the  heart  engendered  at  that 
moment  by  the  flight  of  those  little  birds  out- 
balanced all  the  sufferings  and  doubts  of  mind 
previously  experienced,  an  ecstasy  that  comes 
but  once  in  a  man's  life.  Had  Nansen  carried 
about  with  him  over  the  ice-bound  land  and  sea 
a  few  of  these  little  birds  to  remind  him  of 
"life  and  spring,"  would  the  daily  sight  of 
them  have  produced  the  feelings  experienced 
by  the  flight  of  the  wild  birds  ?    Assuredly  not. 

Feelings  akin  to  these  are  produced  in  the 
hearts  of  most  of  us  when  the  advent  of  spring 
reveals  tho  first  Primrose  or  Snowdrop.  The 
heart  leaps  up,  and  impressions  are  produced 
which  bocome  fixed  to  cheer  us  through  life, 
and  perish  only  in  death.  But  these  enviable 
emotions  are  in  danger  of  never  being  produced 
in  the  breasts  of  those  who,  throughout  the 
bleak  winter  months  cultivate,  buy,  sell,  and 
use  for  the  adornment  of  church,  home,  and 
person  a  plethora  of  those  unnaturally  pro- 
duced flowers  which  belong  essentially  to  other 
seasons.  With  these  constantly  under  their  eyes 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  spring 
is  robbed  of  its  impressive  charm,  and  the  sur- 
feited heart  refuses  to  respond  joyously  to 
Nature  when  she  unfolds  her  earliest  treasures 
at  the  appointed  time. 

To  mo  it  is  absolutely  pleasureless  to  visit  a 
spring  -  flower  manufacturing  establishment 
during  the  winter,  and  see  the  wan  and  sickly- 
looking  plants  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  more 
sickly-leaved  "  white"  Lilac,  and  nodding  Daf- 
fodils being  produced  by  the  aid,  usually,  of 
darkness  and  beat,  and  all  to  gratify  a  joy- 
destroying  fancy.  Much  rather  would  I 
linger  over  the  memory .  of  a  little  inci- 
dent of  childhocd,  which  has  been  to  me  a 
joy  for  ever.  Over  half-a-century  ago,  under 
the  spreading  boughs  of  a  great  Beech-tree, 
whose  lower  branches  lay  on  the  greensward, 
grew  a  solitary  Tulip  of  the  olden  type,  far 
away  from  any  garden.  On  its  first  discovery 
I  stood  and  admired,  not  so  much  perhaps 
on  account  of  its  beauty,  as  of  its  appear- 
ance in  a  semi-wild  state.  I  visited  tho  spot 
daily  and  alone,  watching  the  plant's  develop- 
ment, flowering,  gradual  decay,  and  final  dis- 
appearance. During  the  intervening  months 
I  frequently  thought  of  the  solitary  Tulip, 
wondering  if  it  would  re  -  appear  in  the 
following  spring.  The  season  came  round  in 
due  course,  and  brought  with  it  joy  to  my 
childish  heart  in  the  re-appearance  of  the 
flower.  When  the  bloom  was  again  fully 
expanded,  I  brought  my  little  sisters  to  the 
spot  to  see  it,  giving  them  the  strictest  injunc- 
tions to  keepi  the  place  of  its  growth  a  profound 
secret,  and  not  to  cull  the  bloom,  or  otherwise 
disfigure  tho  plant.  The  sight  of  this  plant 
growing  under  such  conditions  produced  a  joy 
deeper,  I  believe,  than  any  that  ever  cam-  to 
me  in  after-life. 

The  latter-day  florist  has  spared  no  pains  in 
ransacking  Nature's  realms  in  search  of  sub- 
jects for  forcing,  and  he  has  laid  hands  on  almost 
every  plant  that  will  yield  more  or  less  wil- 
lingly to  his  art  in  compelling  it  to  produce  its 
blossoms  prematurely ;  but  I  always  feel 
thankful  when  I  remember  that  there  are  some 
of  earth's  treasures  that  defy  his  cunning,  and 
that  the  Primroses,  nodding  wild  Hyacinths, 
and  Snowdrops,  are  left  in  peace  to  gladden  our 
hearts  in  tho  returning  spring-tide.  Could 
these  subjects  be  forced  into  flowering  by 
December,  the  sheets  of  fragrant  yellow  blooms, 
the  modest,  drooping,  snow-white  bells,  and  tho 
galaxy  of  blue,  would  quickly  vanish  from  our 
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gardens  and  woodlands,  and  these  typical 
flowers  of  childhood  would  soon  be  all  but 
annihilated. 

The  male  portion  of  creation,  to  a  certain 
extent,  encourages  this  art  of  the  florist  in  the 
production  of  out-of-season  flowers  ;  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  the  ladies  are  the  greater 
culprits.  It  is  to  them,  therefore,  that  we 
must  appeal  in  redressing  this  evil,  and  ask 
them  to  set  their  faces  against  such  a  traffic 
in  Nature's  sweetest  gift  to  mankind— a  traffic 
calculated  to  blunt  some  of  the  finest  emotions 
of  the  mind.  Some  of  them  have  done  much 
and  highly  praiseworthy  work  in  the  attempt 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
small  birds  merely  for  the  ornamentation  of 
dress  and  head-gear.  Why  not,  then,  extend 
their  good  offices  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
do  all  in  their  power  to,  at  least,  check  a  traffic 
in  those  flowers  which  are  produced  so  greatly 
out  of  season,  and  in  such  an  objectionable 
manner  ? 

It  may  be  urged,  "  What  would  the  fair  sex 
do  without  the  forced  flowers  of  winter  to  adorn 
their  persons  and  halls  during  the  festive 
months?"  As  already  pointed  out,  there  are 
enough  and  to  spare  of  naturally- produced 
flowers  in  the  winter  season  without  the  aid  of 
those  untimely  productions  which  tend  only  to 
satiety,  and  to  blunt  our  susceptibilities  to  the 
beauty  of  the  natural  flowers  of  spring  and 
summer. 

Another  encouragement  which  is  undoubtedly 
given  to  the  professional  forcer  is  the  extravagant 
custom  of  employing  large  quantities  of  flowers 
at  funerals. 

"  Sweets  to  the  sweet,"  are  Hamlet's  pa- 
thetic words  as  he  strews  a  handful  of  simple 
flowers  in  Ophelia's  grave ;  and  such  unaffected 
acts  produce  deeper  and  more  sympathetic  feel- 
ings in  the  beholders  than  car-load  <  of  wreaths 
and  other  floral  emblems. 

When  the  wish  is  uttered,  "  No  flowers," 
many  shudder  at  the  thought ;  but  such  notice 
is  circulated  either  by  the  desire  of  the  lost 
one,  or  of  relatives  who  are  left  behind,  and 
springs  from  the  fear  that  the  too  common 
practice  of  sending  such  large  quantities  of 
floral  tributes  on  such  occasions  tends  to 
destroy  rather  than  produce  those  feelings  of 
sympathy  and  love  which  it  is  so  wise  to  foster 
and  cherish. 

By  all  means  let  us  cherish  and  foster  the 
love  of  flowers  ;  at  the  same  time  let  us  not 
violate  nature,  and  let  us  hope  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to 
say  with  regard  to  the  present  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  use  of  flowers — 

"Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new  ; 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  t-ue." 

J.  Lowric. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


LONICERA   HILDEBBANDIANA, 

COLLETT   &    HEMSLEY.* 

Although  our  gardens  are  already  well  supplied 
with  numerous  species  of  Lonicera,  some  being  very 
handsome  shrubs,  there  is  none  among  them  that 
will  at  all  compare  in  size  of  flower  with  the  present 
novelty,  for  it  is  by  far  the  finest  species  that  has  yet 
been  introduced  into  cultivation,  and  may  easily 
claim  to  be  the  prince  of  Honeysuckles.  This  grand 
shrub  flowered  in  August  with  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  probably  for 
the  first  time  in  cultivation,  and  just  about  ten  years 
after  its  discovery.     As  may  be  seen  from  our  illus- 

*  Lonicera  Hildebrandiana,  Collett  A'.  Hecpsley,  in  Journ, 
linn.  gOf.,  v.  jft,  p.  64.  t,,  Jl. 


tration  (fig.  58,  p.  219),  it  is  the  giant  of  the  genus,  its 
flowers  being  larger  than  those  of  any  other  known 
species,  and  as  they  are  of  a  brilliant  orange-scarlet, 
they  make  a  fine  display.  Lonicera  Hildebrandiana 
is  a  native  of  the  Shan  Hills,  where  it  was  discovered 
by  Sir  H.  Collett  in  1888,  growing  at  5000  feet  eleva- 
tion, and  probably  requires  the  temperature  of  an 
intermediate  house  for  its  successful  cultivation.  The 
leaves  are  stalked,  S},  to  5  inches  long,  2  to  3i  inches 
broad,  ovate,  or  elliptic-ovate  in  outline,  rather 
abruptly  and  obtusely  pointed  at  the  apex,  rounded 
at  the  base,  and  quite  glabrous.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  pairs  on  short  peduncles,  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  The  calyx  is  about  one  third  of  an  inch  long, 
and  shortly  5-toothed.  The  brilliant  flame  coloured 
corolla  is  about  5  to  6  inches  long,  and  is  said  to 
attain  a  length  of  7  inches,  the  lips  measuring  2J  to 
2£  inches.  jV.  E.  B.  [A  notice  of  this  species  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  Watson  appeared  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle   December  16,  1893,  p.  742.  Ed.] 
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Aogost. — Within  a  mile  of  my  house  is  a  road 
whose  limiting  western  hedge-bank  is  gloriously  and 
gracefully  festooned  by  the  interlacing  growth  cf 
wild  Clematis — "Virgin's  Bower  trailing  airily."  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  its  infinite  grace  and 
freedom  of  growth,  but  it  always  impresses  me  with 
one  gardening  lesson,  namely,  that  beautiful  flowers 
are  but  a  part  of  the  aesthetic  product  of  a  beautiful 
plant.  This  is  a  lesson  which  cannot  be  sufficiently 
drummed  into  the  tars  of  gardeners,  who  for  the 
most  part  concentrate  all  their  skill  and  labour  on 
the  task  of  producing  wonderful  flowers — often  beau- 
tiful, but  frequently  Bimply  monstrous — utterly 
regatdless  of  the  beauty  afforded  by  leaf  and  stem, 
and  by  a  plant's  habit  of  growth. 

A  beautiful  Rose— no  matter  how  it  has  been  pro- 
duced— is  a  beautiful  object,  but  it  will  not  go  far  to 
help  in  the  making  of  a  beautiful  garden  unless  the 
plant  on  which  it  grows  has  some  of  the  grace  and 
freedom  of  the  Briar.  It  is  as  though  our  artists 
were  to  care  only  for  some  one  feature  of  the  human 
face,  and,  portraying  that  in  full  appreciation  of  its 
individual  beauty,  whilst  disregarding  all  else,  call 
upon  us  to  admire  their  pictures  of  beautiful  human 
faces.  The  whole  of  the  plant  is  necessary  for  the 
full  enjoyment  of  it,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  an 
object  of  beauty,  its  growth  must  appear  natural  and 
unrestrained.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  Rose-bush 
should  not  be  pruned,  and  the  herbaceous  clumps 
left  ever  undivided,  but  that  the  more  a  plant  can 
be  let  alone,  compatibly  with  its  health,  the  more 
beautiful  will  it  be. 

Gardeners,  as  a  class,  are  by  no  means  the  beet  oi 
wisest  of  garden  critics.  Like  very  many  ether 
people,  they  are  apt  to  value  a  garden  in  proportion 
to  the  rarity  of  its  contents,  and  to  the  amount  of 
labour  obviously  bestowed  on  it.  A  painter,  again, 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  best  critic  of  pictures, 
for  he,  too,  is  led  aside  by  technical  details  from  an 
impartial  view  of  the  finished  work.  Too  much  and 
too  intimate  a  knowledge  of  technique  is  a  little  apt 
to  produce  that  form  of  blindness  which  causes 
inability  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 

A  flower-garden  has — or  should  have — a  purely 
sesthetic  value,  and  the  principles  which  operate  in 
the  production  of  a  good  vegetable-garden  do  not 
apply.  To  create  a  series  of  beautiful  picture?,  com- 
posed of  numerous  objects  of  great  individual  beauty, 
is  the  legitimate  aim  of  llower-gardening  ;  and  this 
aim  is  not  compatible  with  a  desire  to  outvie  ODe's 
neighbours  in  expensive  masses  of  glaring  colours,  or 
to  win  prizes  at  shows  for  flowers  larger  than  other 
people's.  The  persons  most  competent  to  express  an 
opinion  on  a  garden  are  they  who  possess  a  certain 
knowledge  of  gardening,  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
plant  growth,  a  familiarity  with  all  sorts  of  gardens, 
and  much  experience  in  the  contemplation  of  objects 
from  the  point  of  view  of  beauty  ;  and  it  is  a  wise 
act  to  occasionally  obtain  the  verdict,  of  such  on  one's 
garden. 


The  weather  having  broken  up,  Bomewhat  of  a 
lull  has  occurred  in  my  garden's  flowering.  The 
Hollyhocks  and  summer  flowers  are  over,  and  the 
Dahlias,  Asters,  Chrysanthemums,  Sunflowers,  and 
Anemone  japonica  are  not  yet  producing  more  than 
occasional  flowers.  Roses  and  Carnations  are  blooming 
away  merrily,  however,  and  one  wants  little  more — 
each  offering  us  much  variety  of  colour  and  scent  ; 
but  I  must  abstain  from  saying  more  about  these 
fascinating  flowers.  Far  and  away  the  most  brilliant 
flower  in  bloom  is  Lobelia  cardinalis,  of  which  a 
couple  of  clumps  have  become  well  established,  and 
are  producing  dozens  of  tall  spikes  of  vivid  BcarU  t 
blossoms.  This  plant  requires  shade  and  a  rich  soil, 
in  order  to  thrive,  and  show  its  possibilities  of  beauty. 
The  singular  form  of  the  individual  flowers  of  tie 
Lobelia  at  once  Btrikes  the  attention.  If  one  examines 
their  structure,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  five  anthers 
have  coalesced  to  form  a  tube  from  which,  in  the 
younger  flowers  near  the  apex  of  the  spike,  pollen 
may  be  easily  pressed.  Through  this  tube  the  style, 
with  stigmatic  surface  concealed,  gradually  makes  its 
way,  pressing  the  pollen  before  it.  In  the  older 
flowers,  towards  the  spike's  base,  the  stigmas  will  be 
found  protruding  from  the  tube  (which  is  now  empty 
of  pollen),  and  exposing  their  papillar  surfaces  for 
fertilisation. 

The  Pentstemons  are  now  at  about  their  beBt, 
although  they  have  been  flowering  for  a  couple  of 
months,  and  will  probably  continue  to  bloom  until 
October.  Few  flowers  are  more  useful,  as  their 
flowering  period  is  so  long  and  their  constitution 
hardy.  For  the  most  part,  their  colours  are  not 
brilliant,  and  are  apt  somewhat  to  pall,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  washed-out  magenta  ones,  they 
are  pleasant  flowers  to  look  upon.  Of  newer  varieties 
I  have  grown,  the  best  are  President  Carnot,  purple, 
with  white  throat  ;  Emile  Deschanel,  scarlet  ;  and 
Mrs.  F.  Gordon,  rose,  with  white  throat.  Still,  a 
threepenny  packet  of  seed  will  give  plenty  of  plants 
with  beautiful  flowers,  without  the  expense  of  buy- 
ing named  ones.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the 
coral-coloured  flowers  of  Pentstemon  barbatus,  a  plant 
of  which  has  been  blooming  for  months  past. 

Another  group  of  plants  not  as  much  grown  as 
their  beauty  deBerves  they  should  be,  are  the  Poten- 
tillas  or  Cinquefoils.  Every  shade  of  yellow,  orange, 
and  red  is  represented,  and  the  plants  are  hardy,  and 
of  the  easiest  culture. 

By  far  the  most  important  flowers  of  the  month, 
however,  are  the  autumn-flowering  Phloxes,  about 
the  most  valuable  of  the  many  floral  beauties  which 
North  America  has  given  us.  Perfectly  hardy,  very 
floriferous,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  colour,  and  of  noble 
habit,  Phloxesare,  naturally  enough,  general  favourites. 
Deeply-dug  soil  enriched  with  manure,  and  room  to 
grow,  are  the  two  requirements  of  these  plants.  The 
varieties  are  extremely  numerous,  and  a  complete 
collection  would  require  some  acres.  Of  the  few 
varieties  I  have,  the  best  are  the  lilac  Eugenie 
Dauzanvilliers,  with  a  large  white  eye  ;  the  orange- 
coloured  Etna,  the  salmon  and  rose-tinted  Moliere, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  pure  white,  with  dark  eye  ;  and 
the  snow-white  Avalanche. 

The  very  brilliant  and  conspicuous  Kniphofias, 
Tritomas,  Flame-flowers,  Torch  Lilies,  or  Red-hot 
Pokers,  so  many  synonyms  do  they  possess,  are  also 
very  striking  objects  in  the  garden  at  present.  I 
suppose  it  is  much  easier  to  grow  these  plants  in 
Cornwall  than  in  the  northern  counties,  aB  mine  have 
already  grown  into  nice  clumps,  whereas,  I  under- 
stand, in  many  places  they  get  killed  by  frost. 
Of  them  all,  I  think  the  grandest  is  Kniphofia  nobilis, 
a  variety  of  K.  aloides,  with  its  tall  flower-stems, 
surmounted  by  immense  orange-red  spikeB.  K.  Bur- 
chelli,  whose  flower-stem  is  marked  with  dark  spots, 
still  shows  some  bright  red  heads,  with  yellow  bases, 
but  it  is  past  its  best.  The  dwarf  K.  cotnosa  is  just 
beginning  to  show  its  bright  yellow  drooping  flowers, 
and  K.  scrotina  is  showing  its  flower-buds,  which  will 
not  open  yet. 

The  trellis  which  I  so  recently  erected  is  now  almost 
covered  by  Tropseolum  canadensis,  Sweet  Peas,  Vege- 
table Marrows,  and  Nasturtiums.  What  beautiful 
flowers  these  last  are  I     Who  has  seen  a  Nasturtium  of 
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bad  or  even  poor  colour  1  There  are  few  flowers  con- 
cerning which  this  question  might  safely  be  asked. 
Primroses,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  even  Roses,  produce 
on  occasion  flowers  of  execrable  colour.  Sweet  Peas, 
perhaps,  may  pass  the  test,  and,  it  may  be,  one  or 
two  other  plants.  The  Sweet  Pea  hedge  which  I 
"topped  "  in  July  is  now  rewarding  me  for  my  sacri- 
fice by  producing  as  great  a  mass  of  flowers  as  in 
June.  These  second  flowers,  however,  are  produced 
on  shorter  stems  than  were  the  first  crop. 


Convolvulus,   which  I  am  reluctant  to  destroy,  yet 
dare  not  leave  alone, 

"White  cups,  whose  wine 

Was  the  bright  dew  yet  drained  not  by  the  day," 
Vernacular  names  for  flowers  are  by  no  means  always 
attractive   or  poetio,  and   it  was  no  poet  who  first 
named  this  beautiful  llower  "  Old  Man's  Nightcap." 

Mignonette,  Violas,  Pansies,  Campanulas,  Fuchsias, 
Lychnis,  and  Snapdragons  are  the  names  of  but  a  few 
of  the  p'ants  now  flowering.    The  time  of  preparation 


Veitch  &  Sons,  Limited,  of  the  Royal  Exotic  NurBery, 
Chelsea.  Both  contained  well  cultivated  examples,  and 
both  were  the  admiration  of  the  numerous  visitors. 
Mr.  Mitford's  exhibit  included  a  specimen  of  every 
known  hardy  Bamboo.  In  addition  Bmall  collections 
came  from  Mr.  V.  N.  Gauntlett,  of  the  Bamboo 
NurserieB,  Redruth,  and  Mr.  T.  Ware,  of  the  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  We  now  afford  our 
readers  illustrations  of  two  out  of  four  species, 
all    of     which    were    include  1     in     Mr.    Freeman- 
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Fig.  56. — arundinakia  nitida,  together  with  details  of  edge  and  back  of  leaf,  enlarged  io  fold  ; 

and  a  full-sized  leaf  and  shoot. 


I  said  that  the  perennial  Sunflowers  are  only 
yielding  a  few  advance  blooms  ;  but  I  am  haeing  a 
foretaBte  of  their  beauty  in  another  North  American 
composite,  Rudbeckia  Newmani,  whose  dark-centred 
yellow  flowers  are  being  produced  in  great  profusion. 
This  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and,  like  most  of  the  plants 
I  grow,  it  simply  wants  deep  cultivation,  manure,  and 
space  to  develop. 

The  weeds  are  making  their  last  struggle  for  the 
year.      Among    others    I   notice  the   lovely  white 


for  next  year  is  beginning,  and  We  now  know  the 
extent  to  which  we  have  succeeded  in  attaining  our 
ideal  garden  for  1898.  Harry  Roberts. 


BAMBOOS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  July  26  last,  two  fine  representative  collections  of 
Bamboos  were  shown  by  A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford,  Esq., 
of  Batsf ord Park,  Moreton-in-the-Marsh,  and  Messrs.  J. 


Mitford's  collection,  namely,  Arundinaria  nitida,  A. 
aristata,  A.  metallica,  and  Phyllostachys  fulva,  the 
figure  of  the  first  named  being  prepared  from  a  plant 
in  MeBsrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons'  collection,  this  being  the 
better  plant.  The  plant  measuring  7  feet  in  height, 
and  10  feet  in  diameter.  The  other  two  illustrations 
will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  issue.  We  append  the 
following  descriptive  notes  kindly  furnished  by  Mr. 
Freeman-Mitford  : — 

Arundinaria  »M(KJa(Mitford),  fig.  56. — A  beautiful 
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aud  graceful  Arundinaria  from  Northern  Ssu  Chuen. 
The  slender  purple  stems  grow  to  a  height  of  upwards 
of  10  feet,  so  far  as  the  plant  has  hitherto  been 
proved.  They,  as  a  rule,  do  not  branch  until  the 
second  year,  when  there  are  but  few  leaves  ;  but  iu 
the  third  year  they  are  literally  borne  down  to  the 
ground  by  the  weight  of  most  brilliant  foliage ;  and 
these  three  stages  in  the  life  of  the  stems  giv«  the 
plant  a  most  graceful  and  attractive  effect. 

Mr.  Mitford,  in  his  Bamboo  Garden,  refers  to  this 
species  as  "  By  far  the  daintiest  and  most  attractive 
of  all  its  genus.  Arundinaria  nitida  possesses  the 
additional  advantage  of  quite  exceptional  hardiness. 
.  .  .  When  the  Bamboo  garden  was  being  formed  at 
Kew,  Mr.  Bean  came  across  it  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
collection  at  Coombe  Wood,  where  it  was  then  named 
Bambusa  nigra,  from  which  (a  Phyllostachys),  of 
course,  it  is  absolutely  distinct.  At  that  time  the 
only  Arundinaria  known  to  have  black  stems  was  the 
Himalayan  A.  Khasiana,  and  with  this  species  the 
plant  now  under  notice  was  conjecturally  identified. 
As  Arundinaria  Khasiana  accordingly,  it  was  described 
by  Mr.  Bean  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  by 
myself  in  the  Garden.  Attention,  however,  was 
called  to  the  subject  by  Mr.  Gamble's  monograph  of 
the  Bambusese  of  British  India,  from  which  it  is 
clear  that  this  Arundinaria  agrees  only  in  its  purple 
Btems  with  A.  Khasiana  (which  is  closely  allied  to, 
and  indeed  hard  to  distinguish  from  A.  falcata),  and, 
moreover,  that  there  is  not  among  the  Bambusese  of 
the  Himalayas  any  known  plant  corresponding  with 
it." 

"After  careful  search,  it  was  discovered  that  Messrs. 
Veitch's  plant  was  raised  from  seed  received  in  1889 
from  Dr.  Regel,  the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
of  St.  Petersburg,  who  had  obtained  the  seeds  from 
the  Russian  traveller,  Mr.  Potanin,  who  collected  it 
in  North  Ssu-Chuen.  The  same  plant  was  likewise 
detected  in  the  herbarium  of  Dr.  Henry,  who  found 
it  in  Hu-pei.  As  this  Arundinaria  had  not  hitherto 
been  described  (except,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  under 
a  false  title),  it  waB  necessary  to  give  it  a  name,  and  I 
chose  "nitida  "as  appropriate  to  its  brilliancy  and 
beauty  "  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  17,  1895, 
p.  186). 

Arundinaria  aristata  (Gamble),  fig.  57.  —This  inter- 
estiDg  Bamboo  is  found  at  a  height  of  10,000  feet  on 
the  North  Eastern  Himalayan  ranges  in  Sikkim  and 
Bhutan.  The  culms  grow  from  8  to  12  feet  high,  with 
a  diameter  of  half  to  six-tenths  of  an  inch.  The 
foliage  is  very  pretty,  the  bright  pale-green  leaves 
hanging  in  most  graceful  clusters  from  the  bending 
stems.  The  culms  are  yellow  with  reddish  branchlets. 
There  is  a  strong  likeness  between  this  species  and 
Arundinaria  spathiflora,  but  from  minute  distinctions 
in  the   flowers,    Mr.    Gamble   does   not  hesitate   to 

separate  the  two. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Alpine  Garden. 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS  FOR  ROCKERIES. 

(Continued  from  p.  2S3,  vol.  xxiii.) 
Mandragora  autumnalis*  Bertol.,  and  M.vernalis, 
Bertol.,  are  two  varieties  of  the  old  M.  officinarum  of 
Lome,  common  upon  sea-shores  in  the  very  south 
of  Europe.  It  grows  chiefly  in  the  Orient,  where  it  was 
in  great  request  because  of  the  form  of  its  big  roots. 
Friend  says  : — "  The  root  of  the  Mandrake  is  shaped 
like  a  Parsnip  or  Carrot,  and  is  often  forked.  Fan- 
ciful persons  have  thought  that,  when  thus  divided, 
it  bears  tome  resemblance  to  the  legs  of  a  man,  and 
the  crafty  money-seekers  of  the  past  were  not  slow 
at  assisting  the  folly  of  the  superstitious  by  arti- 
ficially increasing  the  similitude,  and  then  attri- 
buting to  the  plant  supernatural  powers.  The  Romans, 
even,  called  the  Mandrake  Semi-Homo,  while  the 
Greeks  knew  it  as  Anthropomorphon.  So  late  as 
1810  the  images  already  referred  to  were  to  be  seen 
exposed  for  sale  in  several  of  the  sea-ports  of  France, 
and  they  were  frequently  bought  by  such  as  wanted 

»  Flowers  and  J'lotcer  lore,  vol.  i.,  p.  294. 


to  have  the  passion  of  love  excited,  or  to  avoid 
disgrace  in  the  domestic  circle." 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  roots  of  Mandrake  were 
sold  very  dearly.  The  Revue  Horticolc  de  Paris* 
published  last  year  two  very  curious  figures  repre- 
senting two  of  these  roots  that  were  brought  from 
Syria. 

The  M.  autumnalis  has  short-stemmed  violet 
flowers,  the  stem  being  reddish,  and  flowers  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  It  is  believed  that  this  species 
is  the  one  spoken  of  in  the  thirtieth  chapter  of 
Genesis.  The  M.  vernalis  has  white,  greenish,  or 
bluish  flowers,  and  blooms  in  May.  Both  have  big 
undulate  leaves,  and  large  roots.  They  should  be  culti- 
vated in  a  dry  and  warm  place  with  south-west  aspect, 
or  at  the  base  of  a  wall.  They  are  hardy  here,  and 
must  be  so  in  the  midlands  and  south  of  England. 

Mertcnsia  lanceolala,  D.  C. — This  is  a  herbaceous 
plant  from  the  alpine  regions  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, flowering  here  in  May — June.  The  leaves  are 
almost  all  on  the  stem  (caulinaires),  very  few  being 
radicals  ;  they  are  of  a  very  light  glaucous-green  ; 
the  stems  are  single,  erect,  and  slender ;  the 
flowers  are  pendent,  of  a  very  beautiful  light  blue, 
not  so  large  as  those  of  M.  virginica,  but  as  pretty  as 
those.  It  is  a  very  good  addition  to  the  herbaceous 
border,  and  to  big  rockeries ;  it  requires  a  good 
deep  soil  and  a  dry  place,  for  the  roots  suffer  from 
humidity  in  their  resting  time. 

Micromcria  piperella,  Benth.,  is  a  very  dwarf- 
growing  little  shrubby  plant  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  odoriferous  and  nice.  The  stems  are  single, 
erect,  covered  with  small  and  numerous  leaves,  aud 
bear  a  spike  of  small  pink  flowers,  that  Bucceed  one 
another  on  the  stem  from  July  till  October.  The 
plant  requires  a  sunny  and  dry  place. 

Mimulus  primuloides,  Benth.,  is  one  of  the  nicest 
plants  for  rockerieB,  and  one  of  the  best  of  those 
from  the  mountains  of  New  Zealand  [  ?  ].  The 
plant  is  very  dwarf-growing,  and  forms  nice  little 
tufts  or  rosettes.  The  leaves  are  covered  with  long 
hairs  ;  from  the  centre  grows  a  slender  and  thin 
stem,  quite  naked,  bearing  a  very  pretty  flower  of 
deep  yellow  ;  these  stems  are  numerous,  and  succeed 
one  another  on  the  tufts  from  July  till  September. 
A  very  good  plant,  which  Bhould  be  planted  in  every 
rockery.  It  requires  a  half-sunny  or  sunny  place, 
and  light,  fibrous  soil.  The  plant  may  be  increased 
by  seeds  or  division. 

The  Mimulus  radicans,  Hook,  f.,  from  New  Zea- 
land, has  a  creeping  stem  aud  small,  obovate  leaves  ; 
the  flowers  are  white,  with  a  purple  spot  on  the  upper 
lip.  It  is  not  quite  hardy  with  us,  and  does  best  in 
a  damp  place.  (Figured  in  Card.  Chron.,  July  7, 
1883,  p.  21.) 

Moluccella frutcscens,  L.  (Ballota  spinosa,  Link.). — 
A  very  rare  little  shrub,  belonging  to  the  Labiatas, 
and  growing  in  the  very  south  of  Europe  ;  the  stems 
are  very  ramose,  and  grow  to  10  to  30  cent.  (1  foot) ; 
the  leaves  are  small  and  rare,  and  at  their  baBe  there 
are  one  to  three  long  and  spiny  bracteoles ;  the  flowers 
(one  to  three)  are  white,  and  the  upper  lip  is  very 
hairy.  It  requires  a  hot  position  in  the  rockery,  and 
is  quite  hardy  in  Switzerland. 

Mulgedium  albanum  (racemosa),  D.C.,  is  one  of  the 
choicest  of  blue-flowering  herbaceous  plants  ;  seeds  of 
it  were  brought  to  me  by  MesBrs.  Levier  and  Sommier, 
on  returning  from  their  journey  in  the  Caucasus,  in 
1890.  It  is  a  tall-growing  plant,  the  stems  ascending 
to  2  metres  and  even  3  metres  in  good  soil.  They 
are  single,  and  bear  at  a  third  of  their  length  a 
long  spike  of  blue  flowers,  of  which  the  stalks  are 
reddish.  They  flower  abundantly  and  freely  from  May 
till  end  of  August. 

Origanum  Dictamnus,  L.  (Amaracus  Dictamnus, 
Benth.)  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  plants  of 
Crete,  where  it  grows  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks  in 
the  low  and  mountain  regions  up  to  4500  feet.  It  is  a 
dwarf  shrub,  the  stems  of  which  are  covered  with 
round  and  white  leaves,  covered  with  a  woolly 
pubescence  just  like  cotton  ;  the  flowers  are  pink, 
and  included   in   much   coloured   bracts   of   a    deep 

»  Revue  Hortico'.e,  1897,  p.  131. 


carmine.  They  are  disposed  in  spikes,  and  appear 
from  August  till  November.  It  Bhould  be  planted 
in  a  small  hole  in  a  very  sunny  place  in  the  rockery. 
It  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  damp.  The  plant  may 
be  propagated  by  cuttings  and  seeds.  (Bot.  Mag., 
t.  298.) 

O.  pulchrum,  Boiss.  et  Heldr.,  is  another  very  pretty 
Labiatae  of  the  Orient.  It  grows  in  the  fissures 
of  the  rocks,  and  in  the  stones  of  the  mountains  of 
Eubese  iu  Greece,  to  an  altitude  of  5,500  feet.  The 
leaves  are  obovate,  glabrous,  very  fragrant  and  some- 
what viscous  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  very  brilliant 
carmine-rose,  and  the  numerous  bracts  are  purple- 
mauve,  It  is  a  very  showy  little  shrub,  seldom  seen 
in  gardens,  and  flowers  from  August  to  October. 
We  plant  it  in  a  stony  soil  in  a  sunny  situation.  In 
winter  we  cover  it  lightly,  but  I  think  that  in  the 
English  climate  it  would  stand  the  winter  without 
being  covered.  It  requires  a  dry  and  sunny  place  in 
the  rockery,  and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  and 
seeds.  H.  Corrcvon,  Geneva. 


Nursery   Notes. 


MESSRS.  JAS.  McBEAN  &  SONS,  COOKS  BRIDGE. 
Mk.  James  McBean  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
growers  of  flowers  and  plants  for  market  iu  the 
county  of  Sussex,  and,  moreover,  he  is  one  who  can 
boast  that  every  shilling  used  in  purchasing  his  land, 
building  his  houses,  and  establishing  his  business,  has 
been  earned  by  his  own  diligence,  aided  by  his  no 
less  persevering  soub.  He  started  in  business  in  a 
very  small  way  less  than  twenty  years  ago. 

His  aim  has  always  been  to  grow  favourite  flowers 
in  quantity,  and  to  grow  everything  well,  and  con- 
sequently the  subjects  cultivated  have  varied  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  fashion  in  flowers.  Hence, 
when  Orchid  blooms  were  much  in  demand,  Mr. 
McBean  decided  to  invest  in  these  plants  on  a 
limited  scale,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  little 
knowledge  of  their  culture.  Feeling  his  way  gradually 
and  cautiously  by  buying  only  the  cheap  ones  out 
of  importations,  he  soon  acquired  remarkable  pro- 
ficiency in  their  cultivation,  especially  with  the 
Odontoglossuma,  of  which  he  has  three  fine  ranges  of 
glasshouses  filled  with  plants  in  various  sizes.  The 
plants  thrive  in  such  a  remarkable  manner,  that  Mr. 
McBean  considers  that  not  only  is  degeneracy  in 
the  Orchids  in  which  he  has  experience  another 
name  for  bad  cultivation,  but  that  even  the 
plants  degenerating  in  some  gardens  can  soon  be 
grown  into  fine  specimens  in  proper  hands,  though 
to  grow  such  plants  is  more  difficult  than  to  grow  even 
the  worBt  of  freshly-imported  specimens.  In  proof 
of  his  contention,  Mr.  McBean  pointed  to  a  batch  of 
Odontoglossums  acquired  by  him  from  a  private  col- 
lection, and  still  bearing  the  record  of  the  date  of 
their  importation,  viz.,  1883.  These  had  been 
gradually  declining  for  twelve  years  or  so,  before 
he  got  them  but  afterwards  they  quickly  made  good 
growth,  and  they  have  steadily  improved.  The 
same  story  of  progress  can  be  seen  in  all  the  houses, 
and  especially  in  that  containing  the  large  specimens, 
all  of  which  have  bulbs  of  great  size,  of  a  rich  dark 
green  colour,  often  tinged  with  purple,  and  they 
bear  thick,  fleshy,  green  leaves,  and  in  many  cases 
stout  flower-spikes,  and  vet  these  plants  were  the 
smallest  of  the  different  importations  out  of  which 
they  were  bought.  In  obtaining  choice  varieties 
Mr.  McBean  has  been  very  fortunate,  lor  he  has 
flowered  some  grand  spotted  varieties,  a  number 
of  which  occupy  a  prominent  place  at  the  end  of 
the  principal  Orchid- houBe.  There  are  some  novel 
arrangements  about  the  houses  which  are  noteworthy, 
as  they  have  some  bearing  on  the  good  condition  of 
the  plants  contained  in  them. 

For  instance,  rain-water  only  is  used,  aud  many  are 
the  provisions  made  for  its  storage,  but  it  was  found 
that  during  long,  dry  summers,  the  rain-water  in  the 
tanks  failed,  and  the  problem  was  how  to  eke  out  the 
Bupply  in  such  a  manner  as  to  tide  over  a  dry  time. 
The  staging  for  tho  plants  consists  of  a  slate  lower- 
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stage,  for  moisture,  and  an  open  wood-work  one  on 
which  to  stand  the  plants,  and  Mr.  McBean  had  the 
lower  one  made  water-tight,  and  with  openings  here 
and  there  over  the  water-tanks,  so  that  the  large 
amount  of  water  previously  wasted  during  the  water- 
ing of  the  plants  should  always  fall  on  this  close 
Btage,  and  thus  return  to  the  tanks  again.  Since  that 
arrangement  was  made  the  supply  has  not  failed. 
Another  unusual  feature  is  that  the  canvas  blinds, 
which  run  on  an  iron  and  wire-frame  about  a  foot 
from  the  glass  do  not  run  up  and  down,  but  from  the 
middle  to  each  end.  They  are  not  rolled  up,  and 
by  this  means  the  blinds  are  said  to  last  longer. 

Dendrobiums  are  another  special  feature  at  Cooks- 
bridge,  and  the  varieties  of  D.  nobile  and  other  showy 
kinds  make  very  strong  growths,  and  flower  abun- 
dantly. In  moBt  of  the  houses  there  are  Orchids  sus- 
pended over  the  roof  and  on  shelves  near  the  glass, 
while  the  staging  is  principally  occupied  by  decorative 
plants,  such  as  Kentias,  Caladium  argyrites,  Aspa- 
ragus plumosus,  Crotons,  DracamaB,  &c. 

In  one  house  are  some  fine  specimens  of  Dendro- 
bium  splendidissimum  graudiflorum,  with  very  stout 
growths  3  to  4  feet  long  ;  the  true  D.  nobile  nobilius, 
with  very  strong  pseudo-bulbs  about  4  feet  in  length  ; 
the  blush-white  D.  nobile  Ballianum  in  all  sizes  ;  D. 
n.  Cooksoni,  and  most  of  the  other  varieties  in  fine 
condition.  Deudrobium  Dearei  is  grown  in  quan- 
tity, and  D.  bigibbum,  D.  formosum  giganteum,  &c. 

In  the  next  house  were  observed  plants  of  the  true 
Cattleya  aurea,  some  of  the  older  plants  being  in 
llower  and  sheath  ;  some  good  Oncidium  Papilio  and 
0.  Krameri,  and  other  showy  species. 

In  another  house  are  the  cool-growing  Oncidiums  of 
the  0.  Marshallianum  class,  a  batch  of  Dendrobiums 
ripening  their  growths,  a  good  selection  of  Cyni- 
bidiums,  and  at  the  cool  end  a  number  of  plants  of 
Oncidium  macranthum,  with  very  large  pseudo-bulbs 
and  strong  flower-spikes.  Then  there  was  a  houBeful 
of  Dendrobiums,  &c,  in  which  D.  Wardianum  were 
completing  their  growth,  and  D.  Devonianum,  which 
some  growers  find  difficult  to  manage,  was  very  strong 
and  healthy. 

At  the  sunny  end  of  the  next  house  was  a  batch  of 
varieties  of  Lselia  anceps  sending  up  spikes  from  even 
the  smallest  pieces  much  more  profusely  than  they 
would  if  kept  more  shaded.  In  bloom  here  was  a  very 
handsome  form  of  Zygopetalum  crinitum,  with  ruby- 
red  hairy  lines  on  the  lip  in  place  of  the  dark  blue 
usually  seen ;  and  very  pretty  were  a  quantity  of  plants 
of  the  green,  white,  and  red  Saxifraga  tricolor. 

Chrysanthemums 
and  other  florist's  flowers  are  cultivated  at  the  Plump- 
ton  establishment,  some  distance  from  Cooksbridge. 
The  Plumpton  Nursery  consists  of  some  12  acres, 
partially  covered  with  glass-houses,  in  which  the  old 
double  white  Primula,  Pelargonium  Volonte  Na- 
tionale.  Richardias,  Vallotas,  Lilies,  and  other 
market  flowers  and  Ferns  are  grown.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  cropped  with  Tomatos,  which,  on 
being  cleared,  will  make  room  for  the  immense 
stock  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  for  Fielder's  white 
Azaleas  and  other  flowers  for  winter  supplies.  One 
large  house  has  given  a  splendid  crop  of  Lilium  longi- 
florum  Harrisii,  and  was  filled  with  pure  white  Lilium 
lancifolium  album  and  L.  Kratzeri. 

This  nursery  was  formerly  a  brick-field,  and  in  a 
large  square  area  of  it  where  clay  was  dug  out, 
Mr.  McBean  stands  his  thousands  of  large-flowered 
Chrysanthemums.  These  plants  are  full  of  great 
promise,  their  leaves  reaching  almost  down  to  the 
rims  of  the  pots.  A  clever  contrivance  for  en- 
suring the  watering  of  this  large  number  of  plants 
economically  has  been  provided  by  placing  tubs  at 
intervals  of  12  feet  to  15  feet  all  round  the  square, 
and  lengths  of  piping  carry  the  water  from  tub  to 
tub. 

In  the  open  ground  thousands  of  the  varieties  of 
Madame  Deegranges  Chrysanthemum  were  in  full 
flower,  and  there  were  large  numbers  of  the  early- 
flowering  kinds  in  pots  ;  also  large  beds  of  Sweet 
Peas,  Asters,  Doronicums,  Eryngiums,  and  other 
flowers. 


Forestry. 


(Continued  from  p.  177.) 
OUR  WOODS   AND   FORESTS. 

The  enclosed  plantations  of  the  New  Forest  cover 
about  11,000  acres  of  ground,  the  major  part  of  which 
is  under  seventy -five  years  of  ago.  These  trees  coneist 
of  Oak,  Beech,  and  other  hardwoods,  and  also  a  large 
extent  of  Scots  Fir,  which  thrives  on  the  poorer  soils 
unsuited  to  Oak.  Although  these  plantations  can  be 
protected  from  cattle,  they  cannot  be  cleared  of 
timber  in  the  usual  manner  adopted  when  the  latter 
becomes  ripe ;  but  a  certain  proportion  must  be  left 
to  rot  or  blow  down,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  incom- 
prehensible provisions  of  an  incomprehensible  law. 
Indeed,  the  most  recent  legislation  on  the  subject 
appears  to  have  been  drafted  without  the  slightest 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  forest  proper  is  a 
natural  growth,  and  as  such  is  subject  to  natural 
decay,  and  accidents  peculiar  to  living  organisms.  It 
provides  only  for  the  immediate  interests  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  and  entails  a  needless  waste  of 
ground  without  any  compensating  advantages. 

In  tho  Forest  of  Dean,  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Crown  exercises  its  rights  are  somewhat  bettor  : 
one-half  of  the  whole  area  may  be  enclosed,  and  the 
right  to  enclose  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of 
the  forest,  but  is  applicable  to  the  entire  area.  From 
a  picturesque  point  of  view,  this  forest  is  quite  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  New  Forest,  although  the 
numerous  collieries  and  other  works  scattered  about 
it  dispel  much  of  that  sense  of  removal  from  every- 
day life  which  a  large  forest  invariably  inspires.  As  a 
timber-growing  area,  however,  it  is  probably  the  best 
of  all  the  Crown  forests,  and  in  past  times  was  regarded 
as  the  chief  source  of  Oak  timber  for  the  Navy. 
Mining  and  grazing  rights  place  certain  restrictions 
upon  the  growth  of  timber  ;  but  as  the  latter  only 
exist  on  the  unenclosed  land,  a  large  area  is  available 
for  the  raising  of  plantations.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  only  5000  out  of  the  permitted  11,000  acres 
are  enclosed,  although  steps  are  being  taken  to 
increase  the  area  until  the  whole  of  the  ground 
allowed  for  the  purpose  is  taken  in. 

Windsor  Forest,  apart  from  the  great  park  and  the 
plantations  around  Cumberland  Lodge  and  Virginia 
Water,  may  be  best  described  as  a  gravelly  heath, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  Scots  Firs  scattered  over 
the  surface.  Its  proximity  to  a  royal  residence  invests 
it  with  a  more  game-preserving  character  than  is  the 
case  with  the  other  two  forests,  but  still  a  large  area 
is  available  for  timber-growing  purposes. 

In  addition  to  these  three  forest  areas,  the  Crown 
also  possesses  Bmaller  woodlands,  such  as  the  High 
Meadow  Woods,  adjoining  the  Forest  of  Dean  ;  Alice 
Holt  Woods,  Bere  Woods,  &c,  near  the  New  Forest, 
and  others,  comprising  a  total  area  of  over  50,000 
acres,  after  deducting  waste  ground  in  the  New  Forest 
and  elsewhere,  which  is  not  adapted  for  afforestation. 

The  above  is  a  rough  and  imperfect  sketch  of  our 
Crown  woodlands,  which  represent  in  this  country 
thoBe  vast  areas  of  forest-covered  land  which  the 
State  owns  in  most  European  countries.  Small  as 
they  are  compared  with  the  latter,  they  cannot 
be  despised  in  a  thickly-populated  country,  in 
which  individual  ownership  is  developed  to  its 
fullest  extent.  It  might  reasonably  be  expected  that 
the  example  of  most  civilised  States  would  be  followed, 
and  by  increasing  the  area  of  these  woods  by  the 
acquisition  of  poor  tracts  of  semi-waste  land,  a  system 
of  State  forestry  would  be  gradually  built  up,  which 
has  been  so  successfully  accomplished  abroad.  But 
judging  from  past  experience,  and  present  appear- 
ances, this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
authorities.  Either  their  experience  of  State  forestry 
as  a  commercial  undertaking  has  not  been  satisfac- 
tory, or  they  feel  that  public  money  would  be  wasted 
by  expending  it  in  a  manner  which  our  Continental 
neighbours  have  clearly  demonstrated  is  for  the  public 
good,  in  both  an  aesthetic  and  economic  sense.  So  far 
as  paBt  experience  goes,  we  do  not  possess  figures  to 
show  the  exact  financial  results  of  the  Crown  forests 
over  a  long  series  of  years,  but  we  know  that  early  in 


the  present  century  timber  of  considerable  value  was 
removed  from  the  Forest  of  Dean ;  and  also  from  the 
New  Forest  since  the  year  1850. 

Of  recent  years,  little  more  than  a  sufficient  sum 
for  their  maintenance  has  been  obtained,  but,  as  they 
contain  no  proper  succession  of  mature  timber,  the 
majority  of  the  plantations  being  comparatively 
young,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But  it  is  not 
very  probable  that  the  return  from  them  in  the  past 
has  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory  from  a  strictly 
financial  point  of  view.  When  timber  crops  are 
exposed  to  the  browsing  of  cattle  and  horses,  the 
growth  of  the  trees  usually  leaves  much  to  be  desired  ; 
while  the  supervision  of  a  large  area  of  unproductive 
ground,  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  gates  and 
fences,  and  the  amount  of  surveillance  necessary  for 
ground  frequented  by  all  classes  of  the  public,  raises 
the  cost  of  management  far  above  what  it  should  be 
on  freehold  property.  But  apart  from  all  this, 
timber  crops  can  never  be  very  profitable  unless 
managed  in  a  judicious  and  skilful  manner,  and  it  is 
an  open  question  (if  not  a  dead  certainty  to  the  con- 
trary), if  the  Crown  forests  have  ever  been  managed 
upon  sylvicultural  principles. 

Those  who  have  visited  either  the  New  Forest  or 
the  Forest  of  Dean  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  large 
areas  of  ground  covered  with  low-erowned,  short- 
stemmed  Oaks,  standing  in  straight  rows,  reminding 
one  more  of  a  thickly-planted  Apple-orchard  than  a 
forest  of  indigenous  timber-trees.  The  explanation 
given  of  this  unpicturesque,  and  certainly  unprofit- 
able method  of  growing  Oak,  is  that  it  originated  in 
the  days  when  the  Crown  forest  supplied  Oak  for  the 
Navy,  and  that  crooked  timber  was  of  more  value  in 
those  days  than  clean,  tall  stems  such  as  are  now  in 
demand.  But  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  the  pecu- 
liarities of  naval  requirements  can  be  responsible  for 
the  management  of  those  plantations  formed  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  or  since  iron  took  the  place  of  wood 
in  shipbuilding  ;  yet  the  younger  plantations  in  our 
Crown  forests  do  not  exhibit  such  a  marked  improve- 
ment sylviculturally  over  those  of  an  older  date,  as  one 
would  expect  to  find  in  woods  presumably  managed 
for  the  production  of  marketable  timber.  Their  present 
appearance  would  almost  lead  one  to  imagine  that 
the  system  of  management  adopted  was  based  a  good 
deal  more  upon  rule-of-thumb  and  ignorance  of  syl- 
vicultural principles  than  with  a  definite  view  to  the 
production  of  good  timber.  Some  years  ago  an 
eminent  French  sylviculturist  eulogised  the  system 
of  growing  Oak  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  many 
members  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society 
looked  forward  to  learning  a  few  "  wrinkles  "  on  this 
interesting  subject.  But  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  enclosures  (which  probably  did  duty  in  the 
eulogy  referred  to  for  the  whole  forest),  little 
was  seen  to  inspire  much  enthusiasm  either  as  regards 
past  or  present  management.  As  in  the  case  of  most 
British  plantations,  over-thinning  seemed  to  have 
been  the  weak  point,  aggravated  by  the  mixing  of 
species  in  a  manner  which  rendered  good  results  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  Enclosures  were  thrown  open  too 
soon  in  many  cases,  and  before  the  trees  were 
old  enough  to  dispense  with  the  humus  layer 
which  close  order  had  provided  them.  Before  the 
trees  had  reached  anything  like  timber  size,  they 
were  deprived  of  their  richest  feeding-ground,  and 
the  surface  became  hard  and  grass-covered,  giving  the 
growth  of  the  timber  a  check  it  never  recovered 
from.  This  class  of  timber  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  grand  old  trees  which  still  exist  in  places  as 
the  remnants  of  former  crops,  proving  that  suitable 
sylvicultural  conditions  are  all  that  are  needed  to  get 
similar  results  in  the  future.  A.  C.  Forbes. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Book  Notice. 

— • — 

Recent  Chrysanthemum  Literature. 
Under  the  abDve  heading,  I  gave  in  the  Gardeners' 

Ciiroiiicle  of  March  6  last  year  a  brief  risume  of  such 
publications  on  the  Chrysanthemum,  both  English 
and   foreign,    as    hid   been    published    during    the 
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previous  twelve  months,  or  thereabouts.  Since  then 
the  attention  of  horticultural  writers  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  devoted  to  the  same  extent  to  this 
subject ;  but,  nevertheless,  some  useful  additions  to 
this  branch  of  literary  work  have  been  made,  and  a 
few  notes  bringing  the  subject  close  up  to  date  will 
be  acceptable  to  those  readers  specially  interested  in 
the  flower  from  a  literary  standpoint. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  line  was  drawn  at 
trade  catalogues,  many  of  which  contain  much  useful 
matter,  but  which  form  an  independent  section  of  their 
own.  The  first  country  to  claim  our  attention  on 
the  present  occasion  is  America,  and  although  there 
has  been  nothing  to  compete  with  some  of  the  older 
works,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  energy  and 
regularity  with  which  the  Cornell  University  issues 
its  set  of  bulletins  devoted  to  horticultural  subjects, 
and  of  these  No.  136  by  Messrs.  L.  H.  Bailey  and 
Wilhelm  Miller  is  entitled  Chrysanthemums  of  1896. 
This  is  uniform  with  previous  issues,  and  deals  with 
novelties  under  trial  at  the  University  Experiment 
Station  at  Ithaca.  There  are  Beven  photographic 
reproductions  of  various  types  of  novelties,  and  the 
bulletin  concludes  with  a  classification  of  good 
varieties  arranged  in  regard  to  their  colours  ;  pro- 
mising varieties,  unpopular  varieties,  less  promising 
varieties,  and  a  significant  short  list  headed  "not 
true  to  name." 

From  Belgium  we  have  only  one  addition  to  notice, 
viz.,  M.  0.  de  Meulenaire's  third  supplement  to  his 
general  catalogue,  which  ranks  as  a  standard  work  of 
reference,  giving  as  it  does  names,  dates,  raisers, 
classification,  &c.  The  Nederlandsche  Chrysanthe- 
mum Club  of  Amsterdam  is  probably  the  only  Society 
in  Holland  that  pays  exclusive  attention  to  the  golden 
flower,  and  its  first  show  was  held  in  November  last, 
on  which  occasion  the  executive  issued  for  the  use  of 
visitors  at  a  small  charge,  a  neatly-printed  brochure  of 
fifty-six  pages,  containing  amongst  other  things  a 
history  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Budde,  of 
Utrecht,  a  Cultural  Guide,  the  Rules  of  the  Club, 
and  a  List  of  prize-winners  at  the  show. 

English  contributions  are  not  numerous,  there 
being,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  learn,  only  two,  and 
these  but  small  treatises.  One  is  entitled  Modern 
Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  the  Million,  by  George 
Garner  ;  the  other,  The  Show  Chrysanthemum  and  its 
Cultivation,  by  C.  Scott. 

The  French  have  issued  five,  of  which  two  are  new 
editions  of  works  previously  noticed.  The  other 
three  comprise  a  pamphlet,  reprinted  from  a  local 
horticultural  society's  journal,  entitled  Culture  du, 
Chrysanthime,  par  M.  Ernest  Baltet ;  a  second, 
called  Le  Chrysanthime,  son  Histoire  sa  Culture,  by 
M.  Cabos  of  Havre  ;  and  the  third,  a  reprint  of 
various  papers  read  at  the  Orleans  Conference  of  the 
French  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  last  No- 
vember, entitled  Maladies  et  Parasites  du  Chrysan- 
thime, de  la  Fccondation  dans  le  Chrysanthime,  and 
Des  McilUurs  engrais  et  Composts,  the  whole  forming 
a  neatly-printed  brochure,  issued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society,  but  published  by  M.  Doin  of  Paris. 

The  various  organs  of  the  three  French  Chrysan- 
themum societies  continue  to  be  published  at  inter- 
vals. Thus  the  Nord  Borticole  regularly  appears 
every  month,  aud  is  supplied  gratis  to  the  membt  rs 
of  the  northern  French  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
whose  head-quarters  are  at  Lille,  and  whose  show 
and  Conference  there  next  November  promises  to  be 
an  event  of  some  importance.  Then  we  havo  Le 
Chrysanthime,  the  official  organ  of  the  French  Chrys- 
anthemum Society,  which  is  located  at  Lyon,  and 
this  publication  has  just  run  into  its  seventeenth 
number.  The  Paris  Chrysanthemum  Committee's 
Journal  has  been  published  at  somewhat  longer 
intervals,  the  last  isBue  being  Part  6,  aud  containing 
several  illustrations  of  the  Paris  show  in  November, 
1897,  aud  several  articles  relating  to  the  flower  in 
variouo  ways. 

The  most  recent  periodical  publication  is  //  Cris- 
anthemu,  the  quarterly  journal  of  the  newly-formed 
Italian  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  No.  2  of 
which  has  just  been  distributed  amongst  the  members. 
This  number  consists  of  twenty-four  pages,  and 
contains  a  goo  I  deal  of  matter  on  various  subjects. 


Apart  from  purely  society  information,  there  are 
articles  on  the  history  of  the  flower,  the  origin  and 
spread  of  it  in  Europe,  classification,  a  cultural 
calendar,  a  list  of  forthcoming  shows,  &c.  Verily  the 
English  Chrysanthemum  fancier  who  desires  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  what  is  now  being  done  in  regard 
to  his  favourite  flower,  will  have  to  be  endowed  with 
the  polyglot  attainments  of  an  Elihu  Burritt  or  Car- 
dinal Mezzofanti. 

And  we  have  not  exhausted  the  list,  for  it  is 
intended  to  issue  yet  another  journal  by  one  of  the 
continental  Chrysanthemum  societies,  viz.,  the  Swiss 
N.  C.  S.,  the  first  number  of  which  will  appear 
directly  after  the  ensuing  season. 

Looking  at  these  foreign  periodicals  that  are  pub- 
lished in  countries  where  the  Chrysanthemum  is 
almost  a  newly-discovered  exhibition  flower,  I  can 
only  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  former  paper,  that  one 
would  have  thought  that  we  in  England,  with  all 
our  professions  of  affection  for  the  flower,  would 
have  long  since  started  and  loyally  supported  a 
weekly  or  monthly  magazine  specially  devoted  to  the 
dissemination  of  Chrysanthemum  news.  C.  Barman 
Payne. 


TEWIN    WATER. 


The  seat  of  H.  Trower,  Esq.,  is  situated  about  a 
mile  from  Welwyn  Station,  and  contains  many  fea- 
tures of  a  very  interesting  character.  The  country 
round  is  diversified  and  undulating,  broad  meadows 
interspersed  with  stretches  of  woodland  and  cover, 
in  which  trees  of  fine  dimension,  full  of  health  and 
vigour,  are  flourishing  ;  avenues  of  Spanish  Chestnuts 
of  large  size,  Beech  also,  and  lines  of  Walnuts,  may 
be  seen  as  one  rambles  through  the  glades  of  the  fine 
preserves.  Here,  too,  were  Oaks  of  immense  size  ; 
one  of  them  having  a  trunk  perfectly  hollow,  into 
which  one  could  easily  crawl,  and  passing  upward 
make  an  exit,  dignified  or  otherwise,  some  8  or  10 
feet  higher  up.  A  singular  excrescence  had  formed 
on  one  of  the  trees,  and  had  so  swollen  that,  on 
looking  at  it  from  one  side,  the  exact  form  of  an 
immense  crouching  toad  could  easily  be  imagined. 

These  woods  are  of  considerable  extent,  aud  in 
their  season  are  a  fine  cover  for  game,  of  which  much 
is  reared  on  this  and  adjoining  estates.  The  plea- 
sure grounds  are  extensive,  and  in  excellent  con- 
dition, the  lawns  formed  of  a  dense  turf  springing 
to  the  tread  ;  grand  specimen  trees  stand  at 
intervals,  perfect  in  form,  and  vigorous  in  growth. 
The  beauty  of  this  part,  as  also  the  whole  area  of 
the  estate,  is  enhanced  by  a  clear  stream  of  water 
running  through  it,  in  which  are  found  some  fine 
fish.  On  the  bank  of  the  stream  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds  a  fine  lot  of  strong-growing  Spineas,  Bamboos, 
and  other  water-side  plants  have  recently  been  planted, 
which,  when  established,  will  add  interest  and  beauty 
to  this  portion  of  the  grounds.  At  a  part  where  the 
garden  adjoins  a  meadow,  and  where  the  stream  ia 
widest,  a  bog  garden  and  an  island  are  going  to  be 
made  and  planted  during  the  autumn. 

The  flower-garden  of  large  size  adjoins  the  mansion. 
The  flower-beds  are  filled  with  bedding  plants,  and 
some  with  herbaceous  perennials,  and  with  Cannas, 
Fuchsias,  and  Dracajnas.  A  capital  piece  of  work  has 
just  been  completed  in  furnishing  the  grounds  and 
gardens  with  water  from  the  river  Nimran,  the  stream 
alluded  to  above,  by  means  of  an  hydraulic  ram. 

In  a  basin  surrounding  a  fountain  I  noticed  some 
of  the  new  Nymphieas  that  were  planted  out  in  pots 
in  the  summer,  which  are  growing  freely.  I  re- 
marked N.  Caroliniana  nivea,  N.  odorata  sulphurea, 
N.  alba  rosea,  N.  Marliacea  carnea,  N.  Laydekeri, 
and  N.  Signor  Eti.  These  useful  additions  to  our 
existing  species  and  varieties  are  likely  to  do  well. 

Passing  from  the  lawn  by  a  winding  path,  a  fine 
clump  of  Paxmies  and  Carnations  was  remarked,  and 
a  little  further  a  border  of  herbaceous  perennials 
cxme  in  sight.  This  is  more  than  100  yards  in  length, 
nnd  the  beds  on  each  side  are  planted  with 
Piconies,  Delphinium,  Campanulas,  early  Gladiolus, 
Stocks,  Lychnis  viscaria  flore-pleno,  with  numerous 
other  useful  species,  and  e^ged  with  the  useful  white 


Pink  Her  Majesty,  a  Box  edging,  and  a  smooth 
gravel  path. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  good  crops  of  vegetables 
were  noted  ;  healthy  pyramidal  fruit-trees,  and  on 
the  walls,  trees  of  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  Plum  and 
Cherry,  were  showing  well  for  fruit.  A  north  border 
was  wholly  filled  with  Violet  runners,  for  lifting 
in  the  autumn.  A  neat  residence  for  the  gardener 
has  been  erected  ;  and  near  by  is  the  cottage  for  the 
electrician — the  mansion  and  adjoining  buildings, 
stables,  &c,  being  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  engine-house,  dynamos,  and  accumulators 
are  located  in  a  block  of  buildings  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  mansion,  and  being  covered  with  Ivy,  and 
hidden  by  trees,  are  in  no  way  an  eyesore  or  detri- 
mental to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  proprietor. 
A  number  of  plant  and  fruit  -  houses  have  been 
erected,  and  the  young  trees  and  plants  are  making 
good  progress.  There  were  good  crops  of  Cucum- 
bers and  Melons  to  be  seen,  and  among  the  latter 
were  Blenheim  Orange,  Eastnor  Castle,  and  High 
C  rosB  Hybrid,  the  latter  a  white  -  fleshed  Melon . 
In  another  division  were  Caladiums,  Achimenes, 
Gloxinias,  &c.  Some  Orchids,  also,  have  already 
made  their  appearance,  some  plants  of  Cattleya  Mosskc 
being  in  flower.  Carnations  were  found  in  flower  in 
another  division,  including  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
in  variety,  and  the  useful  Germania.  Cannas, 
Liliums,  Hydrangeas,  Fuchsias,  Streptocarpus,  Be- 
gonias, &c,  filled  the  show-house.  Peach-houses  and 
vineries  had  been  but  recently  planted  ;  of  these  little 
further  need  be  said  than  that  the  trees  were  growing 
away  freely,  and  the  spaces  at  present  unoccupied 
by  trees  were  planted  with  Tomatos. 

Mr.  Thomson  took  charge  of  the  gardens  last 
March.   W.  Swan. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 


PROTECTION   AND    SHELTER. 

A  surgeon  of  eminence  in  his  day  was  the  author 
of  a  book  inculcating  the  necessity  for  rest  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  It  seemed  like  a  truism,  but 
experience  shows  that  the  lesson  cannot  be  too 
strongly  enforced,  and  so  in  the  planting  of  trees, 
shelter  is  often  all  important.  We  have  recently 
seen  some  striking  illustrations  of  the  value  of  pro- 
tection and  of  the  injuries  which  are  inflicted  when 
such  protection  is  not  and  cannot  be  afforded.  Our 
first  illustration  is  taken  from  the  garden  of  a  hotel 
on  the  Bhores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  at  Ouchy. 
There,  sheltered  from  cold  and  wind  by  the  surround- 
ing hills,  exposed  on  the  southern  aspect,  and  to 
occasional  fogs,  is  a  collection  of  trees  perfect  in  sym- 
metry, and  some  of  them  attaining  proportions  which 
we  are  not  accustomed  to  see  in  our  own  country.  As 
usual,  some  of  the  trees  are  already  spoiled,  and  many 
more  will  be  so  from  overcrowding  and  want  of  thin- 
ning. Nevertheless,  many  of  them  are  fine  specimens 
of  their  kind,  and  they  illustrate  very  strikingly  the 
characteristics  of  particular  species. 

The  Sequoias  (Wellingtonias)  are  faultless  speci- 
mens, averaging  19  metres  in  height,  exceeding  the 
height  of  the  hotel  itself.  Singularly  enough,  not 
one  of  them  has  produced  a  cone.  A  very  noble 
Deodar,  whose  dimensions  we  do  not  know,  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  ground.  Its  weeping  plumose 
branch-system,  couvex  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
the  ultimate  shoots  curving  downward,  ia  very 
characteristic,  even  in  a  tree  of  this  size.  There  is  a 
curious  variety  of  this  species  to  be  seen  here,  which 
has  elongated,  serpentine  branches  trailing  along  the 
ground  after  the  fashion  of  those  of  the  Serpent  Fir, 
or  of  some  of  the  Weeping  Beeches. 

Cedrus  atlantica  is  represented  by  several  fine  spe- 
cimens, glaucous  in  hue,  often  with  stout,  ascending, 
primary  branches,  while  the  Bmaller  ones  are  hori- 
zontal, the  ramifications  flat,  not  convex,  and  the 
ultimate  branchlets  long,  thinly  beset  with  needles, 
and  widely  spreading,  or  if  erect,  tapering  into  long 
whip-like  shoots. 

Of  Cedrus  Libani,  there  are  also  some  majestic 
specimens,  with  ascending  main  branches,  and  others 
spreading  horizontally,    more    densely  covered  with 
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FIG.  57.— ARHNDINARTA    ARISTATA,  TOGETHER  WITH    DETAIL   OF   THE    BACK    OF    LEAF  TO   SHOW   NETTING  |    EDGE   OF    LEAF   ENLARGED    IO   FOT.n 

AND    A    FULL-SIZED    LEAK    AND    SHOOT      (SEE    P.    212.) 
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foliage,  and  more  compact  and  leas  extended  than 
in  the  corresponding  shoots  of  C.  atlantica. 

Of  course,  every  one  who  knows  anything  about 
Cedars,  knows  how  exceedingly  variable  they  are  in 
habit.  Nevertheless,  when  several  large  specimen 
trees  of  the  various  species  are  grown  together,  as 
here,  the  differences  now  pointed  out  are  clearly 
observable. 

There  are  some  fine  specimens  of  the  Maidenhair 
tree  (Ginkgo),  of  which  sex  we  do  not  know,  but  they 
afford  an  illustration  for  the  necessity  of  thinning  in 
due  time.  The  problems  now  are  whether  it  is  better 
to  leave  things  as  they  are  to  the  detriment  of  both 
trees,  or  to  sacrifice  either  the  Sequoia  or  the  Ginkgo. 
Fortunately  the  question  does  not  depend  upon  us 
for  its  solution. 

Among  other  fine  trees  are  Pinus  Lambertiana,  P. 
monticola,  P.  Pinaster,  Abies  Pinsapo,  Picea  Morinda, 
and  Cypresses,  reminding  one  of  Italy.  Fortune's 
Weeping  CypresB  is  very  beautiful,  but  it  is  allowed  to 
be  sadly  over-grown ;  Juniperus  pendula  and  J.  excelsa, 
Taxodium  distichum,  and  many  others  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  name  ;  specifically  our  present  object 
being  to  illustrate  the  value  of  shelter  in  the  produc- 
tion of  noble  specimens,  and  the  short-sightedness  of 
owners  in  allowing  these  fine  trees  to  become  spoiled 
for  want  of  timely  thinning.  On  another  occasion  we 
may  give  illustrations  by  way  of  contrast  of  the 
terrible  effects  of  a  want  of  shelter. 


SHEUBS     WHICH     SUCCEED 

BENEATH  TREES. 

Frequent  inquiries  are  made  for  a  list  of  flowering 
shrubs  that  will  thrive  beneath  old  trees.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  in  the  matter  of  feeding  material  in  the 
soil,  and  not  so  much  a  question  of  shade,  which  is 
not  expected  to  be  really  dense.  Near  the  surface 
of  the  ground  beneath  old  trees,  there  is  a  great  net- 
work of  roots,  which  must  extract  a  very  large  amount 
of  moisture  and  food.  These  roots,  being  more  nume- 
rous and  stronger,  do  not  permit  a  newly-planted 
shrub  to  get  much  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
new-comer  is  slowly  Btarved  to  death. 

There  are  a  number  of  plants  that  delight  in  shade, 
and  if  the  soil  be  kept  in  condition,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  growing  them  in  such  locations. 
The  main  attention  should  be  in  heavily  mulching 
the  ground  above  the  roots  with  well-rotted  manure, 
which  will  furnish  both  food  and  moisture.  The  fol- 
lowing selection  would  prove  very  desirable  and  well 
adapted  for  such  locations  : — Ceanothus  americanus, 
Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Pyrus  japonica,  Clethra 
alnifolia,  Cornus  mas,  Itea  virginica,  LiguBtrum  vul- 
gare,  Pavia  parviflora,  Berberis  Thunbergi,  Spinea 
Bumalda,  Laurus  Benzoin,  Hamamelis  virginica, 
Mahonias,  Kalmias,  Hypericums,  Diervilla  trifida. 
Many  additions  could  be  well  made  to  this  list. 
Medians'  Monthly  for  September. 


Variorum. 


Japanese    in    an    Orchid    Craze.  —  The 

latest  craze  that  has  made  its  appearance  in  Japan  is 
the  Orchid  craze  ;  and  if  reports  are  true,  the  Tulip 
craze  in  Holland  of  several  centuries  ago  may  well 
look  to  its  laurels.  According  to  the  Tokio  Asahi 
(Morning  Day),  a  new  variety  of  a  small  Orchid, 
jointly  owned  by  the  well-known  gardener  of  Shitaya, 
Maru  Shin,  and  by  two  others,  is  at  present  enjoying 
the  highest  reputation.  It  is  called  "  Amakusa,"  for 
every  rare  variety  has  its  own  special  name.  Its 
leaves  measure  only  4  inches  in  length  and  1 J  inch 
in  width,  this  variety  being  the  only  one  now  found 
in  Japan.  The  leaves,  only  eleven  in  number,  are 
whitish,  with  ycllow-hued  stripes  widely  marked, 
ami  the  whole  appearance  exceedingly  graceful.  The 
lame  of  the  "  Amakusa"  has  sent  all  the  circles  of 
Orchid-huuters  into  a  flutter.  Numerous  applica- 
tions have  been  received  by  the  triple  owners  asking 
them  to  part  with  even  one  leaf,  for  Orchids,  as  is 
well  known,  can  be  propagated  by  roof  separation, 
out  all  these  applications  have  been  courteously 
d-  clined.  The  other  day,  says  the  Asahi,  a  delega- 
tion representing  ten  villagers  of  Chitagon,  Okari, 
came  up  to  T'>kio.     They  were  all  men  stricken  with 


the  Orchid  mania,  and  hearing  of  this  rare  variety, 
each  of  them  subscribed  500  yen  (a  yen  is  50  cents  in 
United  States  currency),  and  one  of  them,  the  head 
man  of  the  village,  arrived  on  the  important  mission 
of  purchasing  a  leaf.  While  the  negotiations  were  in 
progress,  the  Kyoto  Horticultural  Company  de- 
spatched its  president  also  on  the  same  errand.  The 
owners  of  the  precious  Orchid  conferred  with  each 
other,  but  decided  not  to  accede  to  the  offers  made 
them,  for  they  have  in  mind  a  similar  case  of  another 
rare  variety  which  several  years  ago  brought  the 
fabulous  price  of  10,000  yen  per  leaf.  So  both  dele- 
gations were  obliged  to  return  home  crest  -  fallen ; 
and  the  Asahi&d&B,  "Even  supposingthat  the  owners 
might  be  persuaded  to  part  with  that  Orchid  at 
5000  yen  a  leaf,  that  would  bring  them  a  sum  of 
55,000  yen,  while  if  the  price  were  to  rise  to 
10,000  yen  each,  that  amount  would  be  doubled." 
Western  Morning  News. 

A  LAND  WITHOUT  A  NURSERY. — Nurserymen 
who  complain  of  the  results  of  competition  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  in  a  certain  part  of  the  United 
States  territory  there  is  not  a  single  nursery.  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  publishes  a  letter  from  C.  E.  Has- 
kins,  of  Oregon,  to  Professor  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  in 
which  the  writer  detailing  his  experiences  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  says  : — 

1 '  A  German  horticulturist  took  to  me,  and  we 
went  all  over  the  islands  together.  I  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  all  the  officials  in  the  agricultural  and 
pomological  departments,  and  saw  all  of  their  many 
kinds  of  fruits,  Nuts,  plants,  &c.  I  found  them  all 
very  interesting,  but  must  say  that  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  nursery  such 
as  we  have,  in  all  the  Hawaiian  islands.  No  fruits 
are  grafted  or  budded,  as  we  do  in  the  United  States. 
They  simply  plant  the  seeds  and  trust  to  luck,  just 
as  our  grandfathers  did  with  the  old  seedling  Apple 
orchards.  I  did  some  budding  of  Oranges,  and  grafted 
some  Mango-trees,  and  found  it  as  easily  performed 
and  as  sure  as  at  home,  if  everything  was  properly 
handled,  and  at  the  right  time. 

"Fruits  vary  from  seed  here  as  elsewhere,  and  I 
found  some  of  the  finest  individual  varieties  among 
the  Mango-trees  as  well  as  among  other  fruits.  But 
after  learning  all  I  could,  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay 
to  grow  anything  in  the  fruit  line,  and  ship  it  over 
2,000  miles  to  market;  but  for  home  use,  it  would 
pay  to  grow  better  fruits. 

"  All  kinds  of  fruits  can  be  had  twelve  months  in  the 
year — Papaya,  Pine-apple,  Banana,  Custard  Apple, 
Mango,  Orange,  Lemon,  Fig,  Palms,  Strawberry, 
Water  Lemon,  and  many  other  fruits,  and  in  num- 
berless varieties."  The  National  Nurseryman,  Sep- 
tember, 1S98. 


The   Week's  Work. 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.   H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Gathering  Fruit  of  the  Apple  and  Pear.  —  Such 
varieties  as  ripen  during  late  autumn  and  winter  must 
be  gathered  when  the  pips  begin  to  change  to  a  brown 
colour,  and  the  fruit-stalk  will  part  easily  from  the 
wood  on  being  raised  by  the  hand.  The  season  being 
a  backward  one  generally,  the  gardener  need  be  in  no 
hurry  to  gather  the  fruit,  but  wait  till  the  changes 
adverted  to  have  taken  place,  and  even  then  he  should 
take  only  those  fruits  from  a  tree  that  are  quite  fit, 
leaving  the  others  for  gathering  at  later  dates.  A 
gathering-basket  should  be  long,  flat,  and  not  hold 
more  than  a  few  dozen  fruits.  It  should  be  lined 
with  coarse  sacking,  so  as  to  prevent  bruising  ;  and 
no  fruits  should  be  squeezer),  bruised,  or  allowed  to 
roll  over  each  other,  but  every  one  handled  as  carefully 
as  if  it  were  an  egg.  In  Kent,  when  gathering  I'roui 
a  ladder,  a  bag  is  used,  fastened  at  the  man's  side  by 
means  of  a  strap  round  the  waist.  It  is  a  convenient 
method,  but  by  it  the  fruit  is  much  bruised  ;  and  I 
consider  that  baskets  or  trugs  furnished  with  a  cross- 
handle  for  hooking  on  to  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  are 
much  to  be  preferred  to  bags.  For  tall  bushes  a 
double  ladder  is  best.  These  are  made  wide  at  the 
bottom  in  order  that  they  may  stand  firmly,  and  are 
bolted  together  at  the  top  ;  but  for  the  tops  of 
tall  standard  trees,  single  ladders  are  indispensable, 
which,  if  placed  nearly  upright,  do  not  injure  the 
fruit  and  s-purs  much.  When  placed  in  the  fruit- 
roum  the  fruit  should  not  be  put  more  than  two 
layers  deep  if  required  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of 
time  ;  and  more  than  this,  prevents  the  ready  detec- 
tion and  removal  of  decaying  fruits.     To  eusure  good 


keeping,  as  far  as  possible  doubtful  fruits  should  not 
be  stored  with  the  best  fruits,  but  kept  apart  for 
immediate  use,  or  given  to  the  pigs  if  unfit  for  any- 
thing else.  The  fruit-room  should  be  well  ventilated 
till  sweating  is  over,  and  on  no  account  should  straw 
or  hay  be  used  under  the  fruit,  as  it  breeds  mildew 
and  imparts  a  disagreeable  flavour  ;  and  if  anything 
be  necessary  over  the  boards,  clean  newspapers  may 
be  used.  In  very  cold  fruit-rooms,  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  paper  should  always  be  placed  over 
the  fruit.  The  length  of  time  during  which  Williams' 
Bon  Chrt'tieu,  Marie  Louise,  and  other  autumnal 
varieties  of  the  Pear  are  fit  for  use,  may  be  very  much 
extended  by  gathering  the  ripest  fruits  first,  and  placing 
these  in  a  warm  dry  room,  and  continuing  to  gather 
the  fruits  weekly.  The  atmosphere  of  the  fruit-room 
must  always  be  sweet,  and  free  from  objectionable 
odours,  as  ripening  fruit  absorbB  these  quickly. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenger,  Gardener  to  H.  C.   Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Violets. — The  demand  for  these  fragrant  flowers 
during  the  autumn,  winter  and  spring,  is  now  so 
general,  that  all  necessary  preparations  should  be  made 
to  ensure  a  constant  and  sufficient  supply.  The  young 
plants  in  the  open,  I  presume,  are  now  in  proper 
condition  to  be  removed  to  pits  and  frames,  where 
they  may  be  expected  to  give  a  supply  of  flowers 
during  mid-winter,  provided  that  the  pit  may  be 
heated  when  necessary.  Ordinary  cold-pits  or 
frames  will  be  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of 
plants  to  bloom  in  autumn  and  spring.  Prepare  the 
pits  and  frames  a  few  days  previous  to  moving 
the  plants,  that  there  may  be  sufficient  time  to 
thoroughly  moisten  the  soil,  and  to  allow  the  beds 
somewhat  to  settle  down.  Wash  thoroughly  the  wood- 
work and  glass,  to  remove  any  insect-pests  there  may 
be,  and  to  admit  all  the  sunlight  possible.  Make  up 
the  beds  of  well-rotted  manure,  so  that  when  the 
addition  of  6  to  8  inches  of  soil— according  to  the 
variety  and  size  of  the  plants — has  been  made,  the 
surface  will  be  a  few  inches  only  from  the  glass.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  use  light  or  fresh  manure  for 
making  the  beds,  or  the  sinkage  will  be  considerable, 
and  the  plants  will  fall  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  glass  at  a  time  when  it  is  essential  they  should 
be  near  the  light.  The  manure  should  be  well 
trodden  before  coveriog  it  with  the  soil.  Previous  to 
lifting  the  plants,  take  care  that  the  soil  is  in  a  moist 
condition,  and  select  plants  with  good  plump  Biugle 
crowns,  cutting  off  all  runners.  Do  not  allow  the 
roots  to  become  dry  after  lifting,  but  re-plant  without 
delay.  When  this  has  been  done,  give  them  a  good 
soaking  with  water ;  and  if  the  weather  be  mild,  keep 
the  lights  off  as  much  as  possible.  During  dry 
weather  syringe  the  plants  twice  each  day. 

Caladiums. — In  the  same  degree  as  the  foliago  dies 
off,  so  should  the  supply  of  water  be  decreased,  and 
when  the  plants  are  reBting,  the  pots  may  be  placed 
away  m  a  moderately  warm  houBe.  Do  not  allow 
the  soil  to  become  dust-dry  at  any  time,  or  the  tubers 
are  apt  to  shrivel  and  die.  C.  argy  rites  and  similar 
varieties  are  most  likely  to  suffer  from  this  cause. 

Dracanas. — Plants  that  have  been  repeatedly  used 
for  decorarive  purposes,  and  have  lost  their  bottom 
leaves,  may  be  topped.  These  tops  if  placed  in  bottles 
filled  with  sofc  water  containing  a  few  lumps  of 
charcoal,  to  keep  the  water  sweet,  and  kept  in  a 
close,  moist  temperature  and  shaded,  will  quickly 
emit  roots.  Should  the  tops  be  large  and  heavy, 
possessing  a  considerable  amount  of  foliage,  the  stems 
may  be  notched,  then  wrapped  with  moss,  which 
should  be  kept  wet.  By  such  a  method  roots  will 
soon  be  induced.  The  stems,  if  kept  moderately  dry 
during  the  winter,  will  produce  young  growths  that 
may  be  made  cuttings  early  next  year. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  .T.  W.  MiIIattik,  Gardener  t"   Hi"    Duke  "1"  Weli  i  rGTO 
Kirathlieldsaye,  Hants. 

Late  mill  Early  Oabbages. — Let  the  quarters  be 
cleared  of  the  remains  of  the  Cabbage  crop,  and  of  all 
weeds,  raking  off  the  latter  and  burning  them.  Ply 
the  hoe  frequently  between  the  rows  of  the  late 
Cabbages  and  of  those  plants  which  are  beginning  to 
form  hearts,  in  order  to  ai'xate  the  soil  and  destroy 
weeds,  the  best-kept  land  being  difficult  to  keep  free 
from  weeds  at  this  season.  The  plants  in  the  seed- 
beds of  Cabbage  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  by 
hand-weeding  the  beds,  and  a  copious  watering  afforded 
afterwards.  If  the  plants  are  crowded  in  any  degree, 
let   them  be   thinned   by   drawiug   out   the   weaker 
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plants,  planting  these  on  good  soil  in  a  warm 
pjsition,  affording  them  water  for  a  f6w  dajs 
with  a  water  -  pot  having  a  rose  on  the  spout. 
They  will  make  strong,  Bturdy  plants,  fit  to  set  out, 
towards  the  end  of  the  present  month.  A  good 
position  for  a  bed  of  spring  Cabbage  is  the  quarter 
occupied  by  the  Onion  crop  now  removed,  merely 
lurking  the  ground  and  planting  them  in  rows  18 
inches  apart,  and  one  foot  between  the  plants.  If 
any  plants  of  Ellam's  Early  Cabbage  are  strong  enough 
to  plant  out,  set  them  out  forthwith.  Make  the 
ground  very  firm  about  the  roots  of  all  Brassicas, 
affording  water  whenever  it  is  needed. 

Lettuce. — Seeds  may  be  sown  thinly  in  beds  or  lines 
for  standing  the  winter  without  transplantation,  the 
sorts  to  sow  being  Brown  and  Bath  Cos,  and  Hammer- 
smith Hardy  Green  or  All-tbe-Year-Round  Cabbage. 
The  beds  should  be  warm  and  dry,  no  manure  being 
applied  unless  the  soil  be  Ipoor,  and  then  only 
such  as  is  decayed  ;  but  it  should  be  deeply  dug. 
Lettuces  raised  from  seed  sown  last  month  should 
have  the  ground  hoed,  and  all  the  weeds  removed 
from  among  them,  water  being  applied  freely, 
or  the  plants  will  make  small  progress.  A  piece 
of  land  should  be  got  in  readiness  on  a  warm 
border,  and  handlights  cleaned  and  mended  to 
put  over  them  when  transplanted.  I  like  to  trans- 
plant Lettuces  early  in  order  that  they  may  get  a 
tiriB  roothold  before  winter  sets  in.  Afford  encou- 
ragement  to  Lettuce  plants  which  are  intended  for 
transplanting  into  brick  pits,  cold  frames,  and  cool 
fruit-houses,  for  affording  early  winter  supplies. 

Endive. — Continue  to  transplant  successional  sow- 
ings of  Endive  as  directed  in  my  last  month's 
calendars,  also  putting  some  of  the  plants  into  any 
spare  frame,  pit,  or  cool  orchard-house. 

7  Salading. — It  will  be  found  necessary  to  sow 
seeds  of  Radishes,  Mustard  and  Cress,  on  a  dry,  warm 
border,  particularly  now  that  the  days  and  nights  are 
getting  cooler  ;  making  a  sowing  once  a  week  outside  ; 
;md  towards  the  end  of  this  month  make  sowings  in 
pits,  frames,  or  boxes. 

Herbs  and  Seeds. — All  sorts  of  sweet,  pot,  and 
medicinal  herbs  should  now  be  gathered  when  dry, 
and  dried  as  rapidly  in  the  shade  as  the  state  of  then- 
growths  will  permit.  Any  seeds  which  it  may  be 
thought  desirable  to  save  for  future  use,  should  be 
collected,  and  dried  in  readiness  for  storing. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Tht-  East  Indian-House. — Such  species  as  Aerides, 
Saccolabiurns,  Angrjecums,  and  tbe  warm  growing 
Vandas  having  made  considerable  growth,  they  may 
be  encouraged  to  grow  so  long  as  this  (warm  weather 
continues,  for  these  species  not  forming  pseudo-bulbs, 
the  plants  do  not  require  nearly  so  long  a  reBt  as  those 
which  have  pseudo-bulbs.  They  should  be  treated  in 
a  great  measure  as  resting  plants,  more  especially  in 
the  matter  of  water  at  the  root.  At  the  present  time 
the  roots  should  be  kept  uniformly  moist,  allowing 
them,  however,  to  become  properly  dry  immediately 
the  green  tips  of  the  roots  commence  to  change 
colour,  and  fire-heat  to  any  great  extent  is  needed  to 
keep  up  the  temperature,  the  moss  must  be  permitted 
to  become  quite  dry  before  affording  water,  and 
even  then  it  must  be  afforded  in  moderation.  Amongst 
t  he  heat-loving  Vandas,  V.  Sanderiana  is  now  pushing 
np  its  flower-spikes,  and  those  who  possess  plants  of 
it  should  afford  them  encouragement  as  regards 
heat,  moisture,  and  light,  but  carefully  protect  the 
plant  from  direct  sunshine  ;  V.  Sanderiana  has  gene- 
rally been  considered  a  difficult  plant  to  establish,  or 
to  keep  growing  vigorously  for  any  length  of  time.  I 
have  tried  several  expedients,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  the  most  successful  has  been  to  fasten  the  plant 
in  an  upright  position  upon  a  Teak-raft,  the  rods  of 
which  are  about  an  inch  apart,  using  no  compost  ; 
the  roots  twine  round  the  rods  in  great  luxuriance. 
The  place  in  which  it  stands  is  the  hottest  corner  of  the 
bouse,  and  near  to  the  roof,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
liihD  but  no  direct  sunshine.  The  stems  and  roots 
are  moistened  twice  or  thrice  daily  during  bright 
weather,  but  on  dull  days  only  once.  In  afford- 
ing water,  care  must  he  taNen  not  to  wet  the 
e,  or  water  will  accumulate  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  and  probably  set  up  decay.  Scale 
insects  are  liable  to  infest  it,  quickly  disfiguring 
the  foliage,  and  these  should  be  frequently  sought 
for  and  destroyed.  V.  teres,  V.  Hookeriana.  and 
V.  x  Miss  Joaquim  likewise  thrive  when  placed 
upon  Teak-rafts,  and  these  at  this  season  should  be 
.  xposed   to  full  sunshine,  eyriEging  tbem  overhead 


several  times  a  day.  The  same  kind  of  treatment  is 
advised  for  Schomburgkia  tibicinis,  S.  undulata,  S. 
Sanderiana,  S.  rosea,  S.  Kimballiana,  &c.  The  whole 
of  the  Cypripediums  which  occupy  a  shady  position 
in  this  house  are  now  growing  freely,  and  will  require 
abundance  of  water  at  the  root.  Dryness  at  the  root, 
especially  to  pot-bound  plants,  or  in  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  them,  is  sure  to  cause  weak  growth, 
and  such  is  a  prey  to  insect  pests. 

Small  Cypripedium  Seedlings. — It  should  now  be 
ascertained  which  of  these  must  be  repotted,  as  the  pre- 
sent is  a  suitable  season  for  performing  this  operation. 
Seedlings  usually  grow  fast,  requiring  to  be  repotted 
twice  in  the  year.  These  delicate  little  plants 
require  much  attention  in  regard  to  water,  for  should 
a  check  be  caused  by  giving  them  too  much  or  too 
little,  progress  is  checked  for  a  long  time. 

Miscellaneous. — Paphinia  cristata  suspended  from 
the  roof  is  now  flowering  in  the  Cattleya-house,  and  till 
growth  is  completed  copious  applications  of  water 
will  be  given  it,  and  then  the  compost  will  be  merely 
kept  moist.  Plants  of  Laelia  purpurata,  whose 
growths  are  about  3  inches  high,  will  soon  begin  to 
omit  roots,  and  if  any  plant  requires  more  root- 
room,  now  is  the  time  to  repot.  When  affording  these 
plants  larger  pots,  it  is  wise  to  allow  for  two  seasons' 
growth.  Old  plants  that  require  to  be  broken  up 
may  also  be  taken  in  hand.  Lselia  elegans  and  its 
varieties  have  always  been  considered  first  -  class 
Orchids,  and  at  the  present  time  plants  that  are 
strong  will  be  flowering  from  the  apex  of  the  current 
season's  growth.  At  this  time  the  new  growths  are 
tender  and  easily  decay,  either  by  affording  more 
water  at  the  root  than  the  plant  needs,  or  from  a  cold, 
damp  air.  When  Buch  mishaps  occur,  the  decayed 
parts  should  be  removed  with  the  knife,  and  the 
plant  placed  in  a  drier  and  warmer  house.  L.  elegans 
may  be  repotted  soon  after  tbe  flowering  season,  as 
the  new  roots  that  are  emitted  from  the  base  of  the 
flowering  growth  at  once  enter  the  new  compost  and 
re-establishment  is  rapid.  Fibrous  peat,  a  little  sphag- 
num-moss, and  plenty  of  crocks  and  charcoal,  well 
mixed  together,  form  a  suitable  compost  for  this 
species,  as  well  as  for  L.  purpurata.  It  is  important 
when  repotting  the  plants  to  do  this  firmly,  and  to 
use  a  few  neat  stakes,  and  tie  the  strongest  pseudo- 
bulbs  to  them.  Water  should  be  afforded  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  excessive  shrivelling  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs.  Strong,  well-rooted  specimens  may  be  allowed 
to  carry  their  flowers  till  the  latter  fade,  but  from 
weakly  plants  the  flowers  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  these  expand.  Newly-imported  plants  of  Lselia 
purpurata  and  L.  (Brassavola)  Digbyana  may  be  potted 
up  on  arrival,  and  placed  in  the  Cattleya-house. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House.  Herts. 

The  Peach-house. — Trees  from  which  the  fruits  have 
been  gathered  should  now  be  looked  carefully  over, 
with  a  view  to  removing  as  much  of  the  wood  made 
la6t  year,  as  will  not  be  required  to  be  laid  in.  No 
more  need  be  retained  than  is  necessary  to  cover  the 
space  without  crowding.  When  the  superfluous 
shoots  have  been  removed,  thoBe  which  are  retained 
will  obtain  greater  benefit  from  increased  light  and 
air,  which,  by  more  fully  maturing  the  wood,  will 
render  the  crop  next  season  a  more  sure  one.  To  the 
same  end  ventilate  the  house  freely,  and  examine 
the  soil  in  the  borders  as  often  as  necessary,  and 
afford  copious  supplies  of  water  whenever  such 
is  required.  Syringe  the  foliage  over  in  the  after- 
noon of  each  bright  day,  ana  endeavour  to  keep 
it  healthy  and  green  as  long  as  possible.  Peach- 
trees  in  pots  that  were  not  repotted  last  autumn, 
will  need  to  be  done  this  year,  and  such  work  should 
not  be  long  delayed,  or  the  roots  will  be  unable 
to  take  any  hold  of  the  new  soil  before  the  end 
of  the  season.  The  pots  to  be  used  for  such  a 
purpose  must  be  sound  and  clean.  The  sizes 
needed  will  depend  upon  the  the  sizes  of  the  pots 
from  which  the  trees  are  to  be  removed.  As  a 
rule,  space  Bhould  be  provided  for  about  1  \  inch  of 
new  soil  between  the  ball  of  the  plant  and  the  sides 
of  the  pot.  The  soil  should  be  chopped,  or  pulled  to 
pieces  by  the  hand,  and  in  character  the  same  as 
recommended  in  a  previous  Calendar  for  making 
borders  for  Peach  trees.  Before  the  trees  are 
removed  from  the  pots  they  at  present  occupy,  ascer- 
tain if  the  soil  about  the  roots  be  very  dry,  and  if 
this  be  the  case  water  the  plants.  Pot-bound  trees 
sometimes  are  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  pots  without 
breaking  the  pots.  The  ordinary  way  of  doing  this, 
however,    is   the  best.       Turn    the    plant   as    nearly 


upside  down  as  the  top  of  the  tree  will  permit,  and 
give  the  top  of  the  pot  a  gentle  rap  on  the  bench, 
at  the  same  time  pulling  the  stem  of  the  tree. 
Remove  the  crocks,  and  prick  out  as  much  soil  from 
between  the  roots  as  may  be  done  without  damaging 
them.  Allow  about  2  inches  of  drainage  material  at 
the  bottom  of  each  pot,  using  strong  ones  at  the 
bottom,  with  smaller  ones  over  them.  Cover  the 
crocks  with  a  layer  of  the  roughest  of  the  soil,  making 
it  firm  with  the  potting-stick.  On  this  the  trees 
may  be  placed  at  such  height  that  the  roots  will  be 
covered  with  soil,  and  a  space  be  left  of  2  inches  on  the 
surf  ace  for  holding  water.  Put  the  necessary  soil  around 
the  ball  of  the  plant  in  small  quantities,  and  pot  firmly 
throughout.  A  cool  orchard-house  is  the  best  place 
for  them  for  a  little  time  after  repotting,  but  the 
front  ventilators  may  be  closed  during  bright  sun- 
shine, and  when  the  outside  air  is  very  dry.  A 
thorough  root  watering  is  necessary  as  soon  as  the 
plants  have  been  returned  to  their  positions.  They 
may  be  syringed  twice  on  each  bright  day. 

Cherry  and  Plum-trees  that  require  to  be  repotted 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Orders  for 
fruit  trees  required  to  be  delivered  early  in  November 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  nurseryman 
without  delay. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford. 

Tuberous-rooted  Anemones,  though  amongst  the 
oldest  of  garden  plants,  are  not  now  cultivated  so 
extensively  as  they  might  be.  By  planting  at  succes- 
sive periods,  commencing  in  September,  Anemones 
may  be  had  in  flower  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  If  the  first  batch  be  planted  during  the  present 
month,  it  Bhould  be  followed  by  another  one  in 
October,  during  which  month  the  main  batch  should 
be  planted  for  blooming  in  the  spring.  It  is  useless 
to  plant  during  November,  December,  January,  and 
February,  as  the  roots  would  be  more  likely  to  decay ; 
but  in  March  and  April  further  batches  may  be 
planted,  to  bloom  during  summer  and  autumn.  The 
varieties  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  all  of  them 
are  very  beautiful,  the  colour  of  their  flowers  being 
brilliant  and  most  variable.  The  plants  delight  in  a 
rich  loam,  in  which  well-rotted  manure  has  been 
well  intermixed  ;  and  if  the  soil  be  at  all  retentive,  a 
mixture  of  sharp  sea-sand  is  advisable. 

Irises  may  be  had  in  bloom  from  March  to  August. 
Early  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  plant  them,  and 
though  they  appear  to  flourish  in  any  soil,  a  damp 
situation  suits  them  better  than  a  dry  one.  There  are 
numerous  groups  of  Irises.  The  Palestine  Irises  are 
beautiful  ;  the  Spanish  Iris  (known  as  the  Garden 
Orchid),  the  Bearded  or  German  Iris,  the  Siberian 
Iris,  the  English  Iris,  and  a  variety  recently  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Carter  as  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Iris,  from  the  colours  of  the  flowers  being  pale  and 
dark  shades  of  blue.  Irises  should  be  planted  in 
groups,  as  they  are  then  most  effective.  Many  of  the 
varieties  are  sweetly  scented,  and  all  are  useful  for 
furnishing  flowers  for  cutting. 

Eulatia  japonica  zebrina  is  a  graceful  and  orna- 
mental plant,  especially  valuable  for  planting  on  the 
banks  of  ornamental  lakes,  or  by  the  side  of  a  run- 
ning stream.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  in  situations 
where  Bamboos  will  not  thrive  this  plant  is  almost 
equally  effective.  It  grows  4  to  6  feet  high,  and  the 
leaves,  which  are  a  dark  green,  are  prettily  marked 
with  a  yellow  bar.  As  a  dot  plant  on  lawns,  or  in 
clumps,  it  is  as  effective  as  the  Pampas  Grass. 

Carnations. — The  earliest  layers  should  now  be 
removed  from  the  old  plant,  and  planted  in  the  beds 
or  borders  where  they  are  intended  to  flower.  These 
borders  should  have  been  previously  deeply  dug,  and 
enriched  by  good  rotten  manure.  If  the  eoil  be 
heavy,  some  sand  or  road-grit  would  be  helpful  if 
well  mixed  with  the  staple  soil.  When  plantiug 
make  the  soil  firm  around  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
and  if  the  soil  remains  dry,  afford  a  good  watering 
after  planting.  Should  hot  weather  continue,  an 
occasional  sprinkling  overhead  with  water  from  a 
fine  rose-can  towards  the  wane  of  the  afternoon  will 
greatly  benefit  the  plant-,  and  stimulate  growth. 
Carnations  require  a  sunny  position.  Take  every 
care  in  removing  tbe  layers  not  to  injure  the  roots, 
and  do  not  allow  the  layers  to  remain  on  the  old 
plant  too  long,  or  they  will  make  roots  aud  growths  that 
will  sustain  a  severe  check  when  they  are  ultimately 
severed  from  the  old  plant.  Never  coddle  the  Car- 
nation, as  the  plant  is  essentially  hardy,  and  except 
in  places. where  dampness  or  fog  abounds,  will  stand 
the  severest  winters. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  Should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be    WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDE    ONLY    OF    THE    PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications  or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 

Illustrations. — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  <£c;  lut 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  le 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY, 


KONDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


£,„„„  OA  j  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com. 

BEPT.  „U-j       mittees< 

SALES. 

nt,-_  10*  Dutch    Bulbs,    at    Protkeroe     & 
bept.  1J  f     Morris'  Rooms. 

(Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 
Sale  of  the  Highfield.  Nursery, 
Stevenage,  Herts,  and  Goodwill ; 
also,  the  Stock  re  Ymme  &  Dobiu- 
sod,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  21 P^  is^Rooms  ^    Pr°ther0e    & 

/Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Room?. 

Annual  Unreserved  Clearance  Sale 
of  Greenhouse  Plants  and 
Shrubs,  at  the  Floral  Nurseries, 
Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead,  by 
order  of  the  Executors  of  tho 
late  Mr.  R.  Owen,  by  Protheroe 

*    &  Morris. 

{Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Mor. 
ris'  Rooms. 
Imported  and  Established  Orchids 
at  Protberoe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


THURSDAY,     Sept,  22 


FRIDAY, 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 66*7°. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.—  September  14  (6  p.m.):  Max.,  S0°;  Min.,  60°. 
Provinces.— September  14  (6  p.m.)  :   Max.,  SO0,  Green- 
wich ;  Min.,  53°,  OH' Shetland  Isles. 


The  Orchids  of  A  large  and  important  work 
the  Sikkim  bearing  the  above  title  has  just 
Himalaya.  appeared,  containing  a  nearly 
complete  account  of  the  Orchids  of  Sikkim,  -with 
a  figure  of  each,  the  only  exceptions  being  some 
half-dozen  species,  of  which  living  specimens 
could  not  be  obtained  for  figuring.  It  forms 
volume  viii.  of  the  Annals  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Calcutta. 

The  nature  of  the  work  may  be  inferred  from 
the  introductory  remarks  of  Sir  George  Kjkg, 
in  which  its  origin  and  progress  are  very  lucidly 
explained.     The  following  is  an  extract :  — 

"For  many  years  Mr.  Pantling  had  occupied  his 
leisure  by  making  drawings  of  the  Orchids  fourjd  on 
the  Government  Cinchona  plantation  in  Sikkim, 
where  he  has  lived  since  1882.  The  appearance  of 
the  parts  of  the  Flora  if  British  India,  containing 
Sir  Joseph  Hookek's  account  of  the  family,  gave 
an  impetus  to  Mr.  Pantling's  studies  ;  and  when 
he  Bhowed  his  drawings  to  me,  I  most  strongly 
urged  him  to  continue  the  series  until  it  ehould 
include  one  of  each  species  found  in  the  Cinchona 
plantation  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
preparation  of  these  drawings  gradually  worked 
itself  into  a  project  for  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
plete Orchid  Flora  of  the  Sikkim-Himalaya,  each 
species  to  be  illustrated  by  a  life-size  figure  of  the 
plant,  accompanied  by  analyses  of  the  parts  of  the 

*  The  Orchids  of  the  Sikkim  Hivuxlaya.  —  By  Sir  Geokge 
King,  K.C.S.I.,  and  Robert  Pantling.  Large  4to,  pp.  34-2, 
tt.  44S.     (Calcutta  :  Printed  at  the  Bengal  Secretariat  Press.) 


flower  on  an  enlarged  scale.  The  liberality  of  the 
Government  of  Bengal  made  it  possible  to  publish 
the  projected  work  in  the  Annals  of  the  Calcutta 
Garden,  and  it  now  takes  form  in  the  prefent'volume, 
which  is  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Pantling  and 
myself.  The  drawings  from  which  the  figures  were 
lithographed  were  entirely  the  work  of  Mr.  Pantltng, 
my  share  in  the  production  of  these  plates  having 
been  confined  to  the  supervision  of  the  lithographers 
who  put  them  on  the  stone.  .  .  .  For  the  letter- 
press Mr.  Pantling  and  myself  are  jointly  respon- 
sible. .  .  .  The  drawings  have  all  been  put  on 
the  stone  by  natives  of  Bengal  educated  at  the 
Government  School  of  Art  in  Calcutta;  and  the 
colouring  has,  under  very  careful  supervision  on  Mr. 
Pantling's  part,  been  done  by  the  sons  of  Nepalese 
coolies  employed  on  the  Government  Cinchona  plan- 
tations—boys who  had  never,  until  Mr.  Pantling 
took  them  in  hand,  been  accuttomed  to  use  any 
implement  more  delicate  than  a  hoe.  Mr.  Pantling's 
perseverance  and  skill  in  drilling  these  boys  into 
accurate  colourists  have  been  a  standing  marvel  to 
everybody  who  has  seen  them  at  work." 

The  way  in  which  some  of  the  specimens 
were  obtained  is  both  novel  and  interesting. 
It  was  believed  that  some  novelties  might  be 
found  "  in  the  alpine  part  of  the  country  lying 
between  the  valley  of  the  Great  Biingeet  and 
the  higher  snows,"  and  therefore  "a  small 
party  of  trained  Lepcha  collectors  was  sent 
during  the  hot  and  rainy  seasons  of  several 
successive  years.  These  men  were  provided 
with  a  few  swift  coolies,  by  whom  living  plants 
of  every  species  collected  were  quickly  conveyed 
to  Mr.  Pantling,  who,  while  the  plants  were 
still  fresh,  made  drawings  of  them.  As  a  pre- 
caution, the  collectors  were  provided  with  a 
stock  of  Formaldehyd,  in  a  weak  solution  of 
which  thejr  were  instructed  to  preserve  inflo- 
rescences of  every  species  collected."  In  this 
excellent  preserving  medium  the  shape  of  the 
flowers  is  retained,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
the  colours  also  ;  and  it  is  in  the  exact  colora- 
tion only  of  flowers  of  a  few  of  the  alpine 
species  thus  preserved  that  a  few  departures 
from  accuracy  are  suggested  as  possible. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  work  was 
prepared  are  such  as  to  inspire  us  with  confi- 
dence in  its  thoroughness  and  accuracy.  The 
latter  point  we  are  fortunately  able  to  test,  for 
a  number  of  the  species  are  more  or  less 
familiar  in  cultivation,  and  we  congratulate 
Mr.  Pantling  on  the  accuracy  of  the  drawings 
and  analyses.  It  should  here  be  remarked  that 
the  lithographs  in  half  the  edition  of  three 
hundred  copies  are  uncoloured,  and  the  re- 
mainder partly  coloured,  and  in  the  latter  point 
the  fidelity  to  Nature  is  again  marked,  and  thus 
the  plates  are  invaluable  helps  in  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  living  plants.  The  work  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  each  having  a  separate  title-page 
and  index,  and  is  issued  unbound  in  two  cases, 
each  forming  a  stout  volume. 

The  number  of  species  figured  is  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  (a  few  of  the  plates  containing 
more  than  one  species),  which  are  divided  into 
ninety-one  genera,  from  which  it  will  appear 
that  the  Sikkim  Orchid  flora  is  very  rich. 
Besides  the  plates  and  full  descriptions,  the 
work  is  fully  provided  with  analytical  keys,  by 
which  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  systematic  position 
of  any  Orchid  which  occurs  within  the  area 
treated  of.  Bentham's  arrangement  of  the 
Order  is  very  largely  followed,  but  a  few  changes 
are  introduced.  For  example,  Malaxidero  is 
kept  apart  from  Epidendrere,  and  Neottiera  is 
divided  into  two  tribes,  Listereaa  and  Goodyerete ; 
while  a  few  of  the  genera  are  transferred  from 
their  old  positions  in  consequence  of  changed 
views  as  to  their  affinity.     Thus  lone,  which 


had  been  merged  in  Bulbophyllum,  is  not  only 
kept  apart,  but  transferred  to  Vandeso,  together 
with  Cryptochilus,  Calanthe,  and  Oreorchis — a 
position  by  no  means  free  from  objection. 

The  most  startling  innovation,  however, 
occurs  in  the  tribe  Ophrydete,  which  is  defined 
as  having  "anthers  two,  each  with  only  one 
perfect  cell,"  and  as  this  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  generally  accepted  view,  Sir  George 
King  goes  into  some  detail  in  defence  of  his 
hypothesis,  which  he  explains  is  not  shared 
with  Mr.  Pantling,  and  is  therefore  published 
on  his  own  responsibility.  His  argument  may 
be  condensed  as  follows :  if  the  anther-cells  of 
the  Sikkim  Ophrydete  be  carefully  examined  it 
will  be  found  difficult  to  explain  their  structure 
on  the  monantherous  theory.  For,  although  in 
some  species  the  anther-cells  lie  close  together, 
in  many  they  are  widely  separated,  the  pollinia 
being  also  jiroduced  into  long  caudicles  con- 
tained in  canals,  neither  caudicles  nor  canals 
having  any  apparent  attachment  to  a  rostelluin. 
Moreover,  each  of  the  fertile  anther-cells  bears 
on  its  outer  surface  a  rugulose  body,  which  is 
referred  to  as  the  staminode.  In  certain  species 
the  fertile  anther-cells  are  separated  by  a  broad 
expanse  of  cellular  tissue,  and  oi  which  the 
prolonged  caudicles  are  enclosed  in  forward 
projecting  tubes,  there  being  apparently  no 
rostellum.  In  our  opinion,  the  Sikkim  species 
of  Ophrydero  have  really  two  anthers,  one  cell 
of  each  of  which  is  fertile  and  the  other  infer- 
tile. The  infertile  cell  invariably  occupies  a 
position  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  fertile  one, 
and  is  the  body  usually  described  as  a  stami- 
node. The  two  fertile  anthers  belong,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  inner  whorl,  the  infertile  being 
merged  in  the  column.  One  of  the  three 
stigmas  is  infertile,  and  the  two  lateral  are 
fertile,  the  fertile  ones  being  quite  distinct  from 
each  other,  or  conjoined  into  a  simple  or  bilobed 
mass,  and  the  infertile  forming  a  thickened  line 
between  the  anther-cells,  or  a  more  or  less 
developed  hood,  as  in  Diplomeris  hirsuta,  which 
in  this  character  closely  resembles  the  South 
African  Bonatea. 

These  remarks  only  show  how  deceptive 
appearances  sometimes  are  in  this  remarkable 
family  of  plants.  The  peculiarities  pointed 
out,  apart  from  the  interpretation  placed  upon 
them,  exist  in  Orchids  from  many  countries 
beside  Sikkim,  and  the  homologies  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs  are  often  difficult  to  make  out 
without  very  careful  analysis.  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Ophrydero  are 
monantherous,  and  that  the  anther  occupies 
the  same  position  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
MonandiiO,  but  the  connective  is  olten  so  broad 
that  the  two  cells  are  widely  separated,  and 
their  contents — i.e.,  the  pollinia— quite  distinct. 
The  "infertile  stigma  '  is  the  rostellum,  and 
this  is  often  trilobed,  the  side  lobes  boing 
variously  united  with  the  anther  channels,  and 
developing  the  glands — to  which  the  pollinia 
become  united — at  their  apex,  while  the  front 
lobe  may  become  nearly  obsolete.  The  stami- 
nodes  invariably  represent  the  two  lateral 
stamens  of  the  inner  whorl,  and  not  two  in- 
fertile cells,  as  suggested.  This  division  of  the 
anther  is  not  peculiar  to  Ophrydea\  for  it  occurs 
in  Mystacidium  and  elsewhere,  though  the 
details  are  different.  This  new  hypothesis, 
however,  if  it  fail  to  explain  tho  facts,  is  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  work,  and  therefore  does 
not  affect  its  value.  It  is  dedicated  to  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  as  a  cordial  token  of  admira- 
tion and  respect,  and  we  congratulate  the 
authors  on  the  completion  of  so  excellent  a 
work. 
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Fig.  58.— loxiceea  hildebrandiana  :  colour  of  the  flowers  brilliant  orange -scarlet,     (see  p.  210.) 
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The    Royal    Horticultural    Society.— 

Fruit-growing  in  suburban  gardens  is  not  a  very 
easy  matter,  but  that  it  may  be  pursued  with  com- 
parative success  is  evident  from  the  exhibits  of  fruit 
shown  from  time  to  time  at  the  Drill  Hall.  Mr. 
W.  Roupell,  who  has  on  many  occasions  shown 
fruits  from  his  suburban  garden  that  have  excited 
the  highest  appreciation,  is  going  to  read  a  paper 
upon  the  subject  on  Tuesday  next,  Sept.  20,  when 
the  committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  meet  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster.  Suburban 
gardeners  would  do  well  to  exhibit  samples  of  their 
produce  on  that  occasion. 

Hungarian  Horticultural  Exhibition  at 
BUDA  PeSTH. — The  Hungarian  Horticultural  Society, 
which  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, intends  to  hold  a  horticultural  exhibition 
this  year  in  Buda-Pesth,  from  October  9  to  16  inclu- 
sive. In  recent  years  Hungary  has  made  efforts  in  all 
possible  directions  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  flowers,  and  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture is  desirous  of  affording  assistance  by  means  of  an 
exhibition  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  and  by 
arranging  to  have  a  fruit  market.  The  exhibition, 
which  promises  to  be  on  a  very  large  scale,  will  be  held 
in  the  afore-mentioned  period  in  the  Stadtwaldchen, 
and  in  the  Vajda  Hungader  Castle  buildings.  The 
object  of  the  exhibition  being  the  improvement  of 
horticulture  in  general,  and  in  particular  in  fruit  culti- 
vation, the  exhibition  committee  invite  all  native 
horticulturists  to  participate  therein,  bringing  what- 
ever vegetable  produce  they  may  have  in  fresh  or 
conserved  conditions,  also  flowers  and  ornamental 
plant",  Iruit  bushes  and  trees,  cut  flowers,  Roses, 
specimens  of  the  bouquetist's  art,  Vine-grafting,  table 
aud  culinary  fruits.  Only  native  cultivators  can 
exhibit  these  productions  ;  but  as  the  object  of  the 
exhibition  is  the  improvement  of  horticulture,  foreign 
implements,  machiuery  for  dealing  with  the  cultiva- 
tion, drying,  and  preservation  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables will  be  allowed  to  compete  ;  and  such  object 
may  consist  of  apparatus  for  drying,  vessels  for  fruit- 
steaming  and  boiling,  fruit-grinding,  and  pressing 
machines,  peeling  and  slicing  tools,  &e.  In  this  sec- 
tion awards  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  will  be 
made  by  the  Hungarian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  as 
well  as  of  silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the  society.  No 
rent  will  be  charged  for  standings,  but  the  cost  of 
exhibiting  any  article  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
exhibitor  himself.  Entries  in  this  section  cannot  be 
accepted  later  than  Sept.  25.  All  information  in 
reference  to  the  exhibition  can  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  UngaHschen  Landes  Gartenbau,  Vi  rein, 
Bulla  Pest,  (IV.  Kev.  Korona-hercrgulerza  16). 

The  Recent  Hot  Weather.  —  During 
Wednesday,  Sept.  7,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade 
rose  to  87°  in  London,  and  81°  at  York,  but  touched 
87°  at  Cambridge,  86'  at  Loughborough,  S5°  at 
Oxford,  79°  at  Jersey  and  Liverpool,  and  77°  bo  far 
north  as  Nairn.  The  succeeding  night  to  that  the 
minimum  readings  were  60°  in  London,  very  slightly 
lower  at  the  inland  stations  and  at  I'arsonstown,  and 
55°  to  57°  over  the  greater  part  of  Scotland.  A 
maximum  temperature  of  91°  in  London  is  by  no 
means  unique  in  July  or  in  August  ;  thus,  as  recently 
as  July,  1893,  we  had  92°  at  Cambridge,  and  90°  at 
Hillington  ;  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  there 
was  93°  in  London  and  at  Stamford,  and  92°  at  Cam- 
bridge. For  the  month  of  September,  however,  91° 
appears  to  be  unique.  The  continued  drought  in  the 
south  and  south-east  of  England  is  now  becoming 
almost  a  calamity,  and  although  on  several  occasions 
the  clouds  have  indicated  rain,  the  movements  of  the 
barometer  do  not  tend  in  that  direction. 

Stock-taking:  August.  — Our  last  notice  of 

the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  had  not  a  very  happy 
outlook  aB  a  conclusive  remark  ;  but  the  figures 
now  before  us  are  of  a  reassuring  nature,  and 
leave  the  outlook  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
altogether  more  cheerful.  The  imports  for  the 
past  month,  then,  footing  up  at  £37,216,527 
show  an  increase  of  some  .€3,845,142  over  the  sum 
recorded  for  August,  1897.  The  value  of  imported 
articles   of  food,  duty  free,  is  in  excess  of  the  same 


period  last  year  by  £1,992,868 — largely  due  to 
imports  of  Wheat  from  the  British  East  Indies. 
Metals  have  gone  up  £181,801  ;  chemicals,  &c, 
£16,342;  oils,  £193,073;  raw  materials  for  textile 
manufactures  —  cotton  from  America  and  Egypt 
showing  most  largely  —  £632,250  ;  other  raw 
materials,  £466,927  ;  manufactured  articles  have 
improved  by  £399,245;  pe:hars  this  latter  item  is 
not  altogether  a  desirable  increase.  There  is  a  de- 
crease of  £30, 674  in  dutiable  articles  ;  and  in  Tobacco 
£120,266  represents  the  drop  in  value.  By  the  way, 
animals  for  food  have  shrunk  by  £157,479.  The 
value  of  Hops  imported  last  month  shows  an 
increase  of  £6,484  ;  seeds  show  a  gain  of  £92,913; 
wood  and  timber  have  improved  by  £21,910. 
Our  usual  extract  from  the  summary  t  ible  is  as 
follows  : — 


Imports. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Total  value 

33,371,385 
11,72S,8S3 

£ 
37,216,527 

13,721,751 

£ 

+3,845,142 

(A.)  Articles   of  food 
and    drink  —  duty 
free 

+1,992,S68 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
and  drink — dutiable 

1,940,789 

1,910,115 

—30,674 

Raw     materials      for 
textile       manufac- 
tures 

2,247,761 

2,880,014 

+632,250 

Raw     materials     for 
sundry     industries 
aud    manufactures 

5,035,240 

6,102,167 

4466,927 

(A.)        Miscellaneous 
articles        

859,078 

1,106,032 

+  246,954 

(B.)  Parcel  Post       .. 

82,551 

106,652 

+  24,101 

The  accompanying  table  relating  to  fruits,  roots,  and 
vegetables  is  very  suggestive  and  explanatory  of 
m?ny  market  phenomena,  as  indicated  by  the  plus  or 
minus  signs.  The  imports  for  the  eight  months 
past  show  a  total  of  £309,076,495,  an  increase 
of  £14,511,316  over  the  corresponding  period  last 
vear. 


Imports. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw : — 

Apples 

...bush. 

1S2.747 

116.S60 

—65,887 

Cherries  ... 

••      „ 

5,577 

34,535 

+28,958 

Grapes 

...     „ 

109,653 

236,641 

+  U6.98S 

Pears 



450,616 

128,854 

—321,762 

Plums 

,, 

471,073 

491,663 

+  20,f'.l0 

Unenumerated 

...     ,, 

344,533 

433,457 

+  8S.924 

Onions 

...     „ 

639,027 

629,799 

—9,228 

Potatos 

...   cwt. 

68,764 

90,939 

+22,175 

Vegetables,  raw, 
merated    ... 

unenu- 
...value 

£186,375 

£207.716 

+  £21,341 

Exports 
for  August  foot  up  at  £20,186,016,  an  increase  of 
£1,412,019  over  August,  1897.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  machinery  and  mill-work  have  increased  by 
£273,093,  textile  machinery  of  the  value  of  £80,000 
having  gone  to  Russia  and  Germany,  £50,000  worth 
to  the  East  Indies.  The  greatest  increase  is  in  fish 
exports,  the  amount  being  £305,217,  herrings  stand- 
ing for  £295,985  ;  metals,  and  articles  manufactured 
therefrom,  excepting  machinery,  show  an  increase  of 
£241,810  ;  yarns  and  textile  fabrics  are  better  by 
£228,678  ;  nor  must  we  omit,  in  conclusion,  to  record 
an  increase  in  "  apparel  and  articles  of  personal  use," 
amounting  to  £64,725.  The  exports  for  the  eight 
months  show  a  decrease  of  £1,901,828  as  compared 
with  August  in  laft  year  ;  but  there  are  yet  to  be 
recorded  the  figures  for  the  four  remaining  months 
of  1898. 

Presentation   to  Mr.   D.    Roberts.— The 

influence  in  a  district  of  a  properly  managed, 
energetic,  association  of  gardeners,  who  occasionally 
meet  to  debate  questions  of  horticultural  interest, 
we  have  always  appreciated.  That  the  work  such  an 
organization  occasi-inaUy  inflicts  upon  the  secretary 
is  very  great,  we  have  had  expeiience,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  record  instances  where  the  members 
themselves  are  appreciative  of  good  work  rendered 
by  their  secretary.     On  th<    6th  inet.,  the  members 


of  the  Loughborough  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual 
Improvement  Society  at  a  dinner  following  upon  the 
Annual  Show  of  Dahlias  and  Gladioli,  &c,  presented 
their  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  D.  Roberts,  of  Prestwold 
Hall  Gardens,  with  an  illuminated  address  and  a  purse 
of  gold.  In  this  address  were  words  of  warm  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  work  Mr.  Roberts  has  done  on  behalf 
of  the  society,  and  of  respect  to  him  personally.  In 
acknowledging  this  gift,  Mr.  Roberts  said  that  all 
he  had  yet  done,  had  given  him  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  perform,  and  had  they  delayed  the 
honour  for  21  years,  he  might  have  hoped  that  in 
some  measure  he  would  have  been  deserving  of  their 
kindnesp. 

Messrs.  Tilley  Brothers,   of    Brighton, 

have  recently  held  an  exhibition  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  upon  their  premises  at  Brighton.  The  pro- 
duce was  from  the  firm's  customers  only,  and  £25 
were  offered  in  prizes.  The  Potatos  are  described 
as  very  satisfactory,  and  vegetables  generally  were 
good. 

Bamboos  and  Architectural  Features. 

— Tne  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Weeping  Willow 
threatens  to  be  broken  down.  We  have  lately 
seen  some  Bamboos  in  association  with  monumental 
urns  and  similar  constructions,  and  the  effect  was 
excellent. 

CANNAS  are  now  to  be  seen  in  most  of  the  conti- 
nental cities,  being  generally  grown  in  raised  mounds 
or  beds,  surrounded  by  an  edging  of  various  plants. 
To  our  thinking  this  edging  is  an  impertinence.  The 
plants,  which  have  no  little  dignity  of  appearance, 
show  to  better  advantage  when  springing  direct  from 
the  turf,  than  when  encircled  by  common  bedding- 
plants.  The  same  remark  applies  to  beds  of  Phormium 
tenax  and  Caladium. 

ALNUS  IMPERIALIS,  ETC. — It  is  as  well  to  men- 
tion this,  for  though  by  no  means  new,  it  is  n  r, 
appre  ciated  as  its  merits  deserve.  It  is  a  very  grace  f  1 1 
tree,  with  deeply -cut  foliage,  and  is  a  good  town 
tree.  Pterocarya  fraxinifolia  is  also  used  with  good 
effect  in  many  continental  towns. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Pro- 
vident SOCIETY. — The  annual  dinner  of  this  society 
will  take  place  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  Wed- 
nesday, October  5,  at  6.30  P.M.,  at  which  Mr.  George 
Btjnyard,  V.M.H.,  of  Maidstone,  has  kindly  consented 
to  preside. 

A  Water-Colour  Drawing  by  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales. — We  have 

received  from  the  editor  of  The  Gentlewoman  an 
advance  copy  of  an  original  water-colour  drawing, 
recently  sketched  in  Denmark  by  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  which  is  to  be  presented  as  a  supplement  to 
The  Gentlewoman,  by  the  gracious  permission  of  Her 
Royal  Highness.  It  is  to  accompany  the  issue  of  the 
paper  dated  17th  inst. ,  at  the  usual  price  of  sixpence. 
The  drawing  is  a  daintily-coloured  sea-scape,  depict- 
ing a  jetty  and  a  wide  expanse  of  still  water,  with  a 
city  in  the  background,  the  time  e  vening. 

Crimson  Rambler  Rose. — In  the  note  em  the 

magoiicent  plant  figured  in  our  last  issue,  Mr. 
Marshall  tells  us  we  have  erred  in  exactly  dividing  it 
into  so  many  shoots,  and  giving  to  each  shoot  a  cer- 
tain number  of  blossoms  ;  but  he  adds  in  all  fairnes1, 
that  the  total  number  remains  unaltered,  and  he  U 
prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  for  that.  The 
exhibition  at  which  he  saw  the  variety  for  tlm 
first  time  was  the  International  Horticultural  at 
Earl's  Court,  and  the  Gold  Medal  awarded  was 
theirs. 

L/ELIO  -  Cattleya  X  Schilleriana.  —  This 
cross  has  again  been  raisel  artificially,  this  time  ley 
M.  Cn.  Mahon,  of  Brunoy,  who  records,  in  tlis 
Revue  Horticole,  July  16,  p.  :'.:.".,  having  obtained  a 
hybrid  between  Cattleya  ametbyatina  syn.  intermedia, 
and  L:clia  purpurata.  lie  has  named  it  LseKo- 
Cattleya  X  elegaus,  but  the  so-termed  white  form?  of 
C.  elegans  really  must  be  referred  to  Schilleriana,  to 
which  this  new  variety  like  .vise  belongs. 
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Dutch  Horticultural  and  botanical 

SOCIETY.— On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Floral  Committee  on  August  10,  the  committee 
awarded  First-class  Certificates  to  the  Horticultural 
School  of  Wageningen,  for  Canna  hybr.  0.  J. 
Quintus;  to  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  of 
Haarlem,  for  Chrysanthemum  maximum  Triumph, 
Dahlia  (Cactus)  Leonora,  D.  C.  Regulus,  D.  C.  Ruby, 
Gloxinia  hybrida  grandiflora  Cyclop,  and  G.  hybd.  g. 
Goliath  ;  to  Mr.  W.  van  Veen,  of  Leiden,  for 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  Triumph,  and  Dahlia 
(Cactus)  Britannia;  to  Mr.  K.  Wezelenburo, 
of  Hazerswoude,  for  Chrysanthemum  maximum 
Triumph  ;  to  the  Horticultural  School  of  Frederik- 
soord,  for  Heliotropium  peruvianum  fol.  varieg. ;  to 


culous  and  [painful  excess,  but  was  at  length  ridi- 
culed out  of  existence.  For  this  improvement  of 
taste,  horticulture  is  mainly  indebted  to  Mr.  William 
Robinson.  Still,  it  was  not  the  practice  itself  that 
was  wrong,  but  the  excess  in  its  use  and  its  adoption 
everywhere,  often  in  the  most  unsuitable  situations. 
There  are,  we  fancy,  some  indications  of  a  revival  of 
the  bedding-out  system  ;  if  so,  we  trust  it  will  be 
used  with  discretion  and  taste,  and,  above  all,  in 
suitable  places,  as  in  association  with  architectural 
features.  Some  richly-coloured  and  well-harmonised 
beds  may  be  seen  on  the  terrace  of  the  Palais  Federal, 
at  Lausanne,  on  either  side  of  the  building.  The 
rich  coloration  of  the  flowers  was  remarkable,  and 
not  less  their  Bkilful  combination. 


crop  n  ot  exceeding  one-third  of  the  normal ;  and  in 
seven  States  the  crop  is  reckoned  at  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  normal ;  five  States  are  placed  at  from 
half  to  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  The  satisfactory 
indications  are  very  limited. 

Horticultural  Prospects   in  Canada  — 

Business  Bhows  a  marked  improvement  this  season. 
Although  in  some  parts  of  the  country  drought  has 
been  injurious,  as  a  whole  the  crops  are  very  superior, 
and  as  prices  will  be  good,  there  will  be  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money  to  spend.  In  fruit  there  is  no 
large  amount  of  planting  being  done,  as  for  a  number 
of  years  past  there  seems  to  have  been  over-pro- 
duction in  small  fruits,  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Plums  ; 


Fig.  50.— view  from  one  end  of  tee  flower-garden  at  thornbridge  hall,  bakewell,  Derbyshire,    (see  p.  222.) 


Messrs.  Gratama  &  Co.,  of  Hoogeveen,  for  Rosa 
hybr.  bifera  Souv.  de  Mme.  Joseph  Miitine,  and  R.  in- 
dica  fragrans  Madame  Yvonne  Qravier  ;  and  to  Mr.  G. 
A.  van  Rossem,  of  Naarden,  for  Rosa  indica  fragrans 
Auguste  Waltine.  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded 
to  the  Horticultural  School  of  Wageningen,  for  Canna 
hybrida  Oranjevlag,  and  C.  h.  Wageningen  ;  to  Mr.  K. 
Wezelenburg,  of  Hazerswoude,  for  Centaurea  mon- 
tana  rosea,  and  Chrysanthemum  maximum  filiferum  ; 
and  to  Mr.  G.  A.  van  Rossem,  of  Naarden,  for  Ro*a 
indica  fragrans  Mdlle.  Anna  Chartron.  A  Botanical 
Certificate  was  awarded  to  the  Botanical  Garden  of 
Leyden  for  Boea  Commersoni. 

BEDDING  Out. — A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  or 
rather  more,  belts  and  beds  of  violently-coloured 
flowers  were  to  be  seen  everywhere,  in  places  fit  and 
in  situations  unfit.     The  thing  was  carried  to  a  ridi- 


ASPARAGUS  SPRENGERI,  FOL.  VAR.— We  read 
in  American  gardening  journals  notes  upon  the  white 
variegated  form  of  the  pretty  decorative  Asparagus 
Sprengeri.  If  the  variegation  be  constant  it  is  likely 
to  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  plant, 
especially  by  artificial  light. 

Crops  in  the  United  States.— The  following 

particulars  are  taken  from  the  August  report  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  just  nceived.  Spring 
Wheat:  Average  condition,  96'5,  or  1"5  points  higher 
than  last  month,  and  9  '8  above  the  average  at  the  same 
date  last  year,  and  13*5  points  over  August  average  of 
the  last  ten  years.  Potatos  :  The  fall  in  July  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  rise  of  six  points  as  compared 
with  the  same  date  last  year,  and  3'2  points  below  the 
August  average  of  the  previous  ten  years.  Apples  : 
In  some  half  dozen  States  the   indications  are  for  a 


but  farmers  gererally  are  buying  more  freely,  and 
the  business  prospect  is  brighter  tban  for  a  number 
of  years.  There  is  said  to  be  ample  stocks  in  Canadi 
to  supply  all  needs. 

Carnations  in  the  Open.— Our  correspondent, 

"  B.,  East  Lothian,"  desires  us  to  say,  that  Sept.  15 
is  the  latest  date  at  which  he  plants  the  layers,  not 
the  whole  of  the  month,  as  stated  by  him  on  p.  195. 

GHENT. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chambre 
Syndicale  des  Horticulteurs,  Beiges,  th^  following 
awards  were  made,  viz.,  Certificates  of  Merit  to  M.  A. 
Gallet  (par  acclamation),  for  seventy  varieties  of 
Canna  indica,  and  a  tuberous  Begonia,  with  blooms 
like  those  of  a  Chrysanthemum  (<>•  Vunanimitt  |  ;  to 
MM.  De  Reosse  Brothers,  for  Dracreua  De  Reusse  ; 
to  M.   Van  Steenkiste,   for   seedling   Lily  Madame 
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Van  Steenkiste  ;  and  to  M.  Maurice  Verdonok,  for 
a  hybrid  Odontoglossum. 

Publications    Received.  —  Report    on    the 

Progress  and  Condition  of  the  Government  Botanical 
Gardens,  Saharanpur  and  Armgadh,  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1898. — Orchid  Review,  for  Sep- 
tember. —  Indian  Gardening,  Index  to  vol.  ii., 
January  to  June,  1898. 


THORNBRLDGE    HALL. 

This  residence  and  estate,  recently  acquired  by 
George  Jobson  Marples,  Esq.,  is  situated  about  two 
miles  from  Bakewell,  in  the  Peak  district  of  Derby- 
shire, standing  upon  a  plateau  about  500  fc  et  above 
sea-level.  It  is  sheltered  on  the  north-east  by  Long- 
stone  Edge,  a  chain  of  hills  running  up  to  Buxton, 
whilst  on  the  east  and  south  the  views  are  lovely  and 
varied  ;  hill  and  dale  diversified  by  woods,  and  culti- 
vated land  stretching  away  to  a  ridge  of  hills  con- 
tiguous to  Matlock  and  Chesterfield.  The  estates  of 
Chatsworth  and  Hassop  adjoin  that  of  Thornbridge 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  general  effect  is  one  of 
continuity.  When  Mr.  Marples  purchased  Thorn- 
bridge,  it  had  practically  only  about  20  acres  of  park- 
land. Of  the  adjoining  fields,  with  their  rough  stone 
dividing  walls,  about  100  acres  were  purchased,  the 
walls  removed,  plantations  laid  out,  and  ornamental 
lakes  made,  and  an  approach  road  from  the  Bakewell 
side  was  constructed.  The  work  of  constructing  the 
atter,  which  is  about  700  yards  in  length,  proved  a 
heavy  task.  To  obtain  long  even  grades,  cuttings,  iu 
some  places  12  feet  deep,  had  to  be  made,  and  many 
thousands  of  cubic  yards  of  soil,  boulders,  &c,  to  be 
removed  ;  this  was  utilised  in  forming  mounds  and 
embankments  for  the  lakes.  Trees  and  shrubs  of 
an  unusually  large  size  have  been  planted,  so  as  to 
afford  immediate  effect,  and  the  result  is  very  fine. 

Great  care  was  exercised  to  have  the  ground  well 
and  deeply  trenched,  and  the  results  have  fully 
justified  the  expenditure  on  this  item.  The 
slopes  of  the  drive  have  been  clothed  with  Heather, 
and  in  some  steep  places  rockwork  has  been  in- 
troduced, and  masses  of  Fern,  Gorse,  Cotoneaster, 
Junipers,  and  timilar  low-growing  plants  used  to 
cover  it.  The  drive  passes  through  a  pinetum 
planted  with  choice  Conifers,  now  ranging  from  6  to 
10  feet  high  ;  and  clumps  of  tall  deciduous  trees, 
Rhododendrons,  and  other  evergreens. 

After  rising  about  luO  feet  the  drive  terminates  in 
an  outer  square  couit,  surrounded  by  splendid  Beech, 
Sycamore,  Elms,  Yews,  &c.  This  outer  court  is 
connected  with  an  inner  one  by  another  short  road 
opposite  to  the  main  entrance,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Hall.  Here,  a  little  to  one  side,  a  winter  garden 
is  being  constructed,  with  underground  caves,  cas- 
cades, and  a  minature  lake.  This  conservatory  is 
about  50  feet  by  40  feet,  and  20  feet  in  height.  It 
will  be  planted  in  a  natural  style,  chiefly  with  Palms, 
Tree-ferns,  and  flowering  greenhouse-plants,  whilst 
in  the  caves  filmy  and  other  Ferns  will  be  introduced. 

The  garden  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hall  is  laid 
out  in  two  main  terraces,  the  upper  one  being 
separated  from  the  lower  by  a  wall  4  feet  high,  which 
is  clothed  with  evergreen  creepers,  and  has  a  border 
at  the  foot  for  the  growth  of  dwarf  plants,  bulbs,  &c. 
Both  these  terraces  are  in  grass,  and  are  intended  for 
promenades  and  for  playing  games.  They  are  pro- 
tected at  the  west  end  by  old  Beech,  Holly,  Yew, 
and  other  trees.  At  the  east  end  of  these  terraces  is 
a  pannelled  Rose-garden,  surrounded  by  clipped  Yew- 
he  dges. 

The  east,  or  garden  front  of  the  Hall  is  by  far  the 
finest  feature  of  the  place.  Upon  this  part  of  the 
ground  there  used  to  be  a  kitchen-garden  and  pond, 
both  of  which  have  been  done  away  with,  and  the 
following  arrangement  carried  out. 

Leaving  the  Hall  by  the  garden  entrance,  a  broad 
terrace  is  crossed  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  affording  the  effect  of  a  solid  base.  Next 
comes  a  wall  4  feet  high  of  equal  length  covered  with 
creepers,  with  a  grass  slope  descending  from  it  to  the 
main  promenade  which  runs  from  the  Rose-garden  to 
the  fruit-houses,  150  paces  or  so,  and  passes  at  its 


north  end  under  a  massive  rocky  archway — in  reality 
a  portion  of  the  alpine-garden.  From  the  main 
promenade  before  mentioned,  a  Dutch  garden  with 
lakes  and  cascades,  &c,  is  seen  ;  whilst  on  the  rising 
ground  beyond  many  hundreds  of  large  Rhododen- 
drons and  other  shrubs  are  planted. 

The  illustrations  (figs.  59  and  60)  afford  a  good 
idea  of  the  effect  produced.  The  Dutch  garden  is 
formed  9  feet  below  the  main  promenade,  and 
surrounded  by  Yew  hedges  enclosing  clipped  speci- 
mens of  green  and  golden  Yews  and  Hollies,  both 
standards  and  pyramids. 

The  small  beds  are  filled  with  low-growing  bright- 
coloured  evergreens,  and  upon  the  grass  panels  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  proprietor  to  have  beds  for 
flowers.  The  alpine  garden  (together  with  the  garden 
lakes)  cover  about  1 J  acres.  The  ground  falls  from 
north  to  south  about  60  feet,  and  is  traversed  by  a 
small  stream,  which  is  used  to  form  a  series  of 
cascades.  Mr.  Marples'  desire  was  to  have  a  natural- 
looking  piece  of  rockery  upon  which  he  could  have 
great  masses  of  free  growing  alpine  plants  and  shrubs, 
and  to  avoid  all  weakly  growing  species  which  require 
special  care.  This  object  has  been  attained ;  the 
rock  garden,  although  planted  last  year,  is  now 
covered  with  the  plants.  On  the  north  of  the  alpine 
garden  and  adjoining  it,  a  terraced  fruit  garden  in 
three  tiers,  promises  to  become  a  most  useful  as  well 
as  an  ornamental  adjunct.  Above  this  again  stands 
a  range  of  glasshouses  in  five  divisions  for  the  culti- 
vation of  Vines,  Peaches,  and  flowering  plants.  It  is 
in  contemplation  to  erect  another  range  of  glass- 
houses, and  to  form  a  new  kitchen-garden  north  of  the 
present  fruit  garden.  The  whole  of  the  alterations 
in  the  park  and  garden,  as  we  learned,  were  entrusted 
to  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  &  Son,  nurserymen,  of  York. 
Though  this  firm  gave  designs  for  the  bulk  of  the 
work,  many  of  the  ideas  originated  with  Mr.  Marples 
himself,  who  has  shown  himself  ever  ready  to  adopt 
suggestions  which  he  considered  would  add  a  charm 
to  his  future  home. 


Home  Correspondence. 


MONTBRETIAS  (TRITONIA8).  —  In  your  issue  of 
September  10,  p.  200,  Mr.  Conway  takes  exception 
to  my  remarks  respecting  the  cultivation  of  these 
beautiful  Iridaceous  plants.  I  maintain  that  the 
majority  of  cultivators  will  find  great  advantage  in 
annually  lifting  the  bulbs,  as  directed  in  my  note  : 
not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  protection  in  winter 
(the  hardiness  of  the  Montbretia  was  not  brought 
into  question),  but  in  order  that  the  small  weakly 
growths  may  be  removed,  and  either  destroyed,  or 
planted  by  themselves  till  in  course  of  time  they 
become  flowering  bulbs.  The  reason  for  this,  as  I 
stated  before,  being  to  dispense  with  these  flowerless 
growths,  in  order  to  favour  the  full  development  and 
maturation  of  the  flowering  bulbs  ;  and  the  only 
means  of  ensuring  maturation  is  to  lift  annually 
and,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  best  performed  iu  the 
autumn,  thereby  insuring  protection  in  the  event  of 
an  unusually  severe  winter.  Few  gardeners  can 
afford  to  take  in  hand  any  unnecessary  work  ;  but  I 
contend  that  the  simple  instructions  I  have  laid 
down,  if  followed  out,  will  amply  recompense  the  cul- 
tivator for  his  trouble.  Quite  as  much  pains  are  often 
taken  over  many  less  useful  and  beautiful  plants 
grown  in  our  gardens,  than  I  advocated  in  my  notes 
respecting  the  Montbretias.  H.  T.  Martin,  Stoneleigh. 

While   I   have   found  M.   PottBii   absolutely 

hardy,  without  even  a  mulching  of  leaves  or  coal- 
ashes  put  over  the  roots  during  the  winter,  I  can- 
not say  the  same  of  M.  crocosmiflora,  and  strong 
clumps  of  the  latter  are  sometimes  killed  outright 
under  conditions  of  culture  similar  to  that  given  to 
M.  Pottsii.  The  soil  of  this  garden  is  somewhat 
heavy,  and  consequently  cold  in  the  spring,  therefore 
less  suited  to  the  safe  wintering  of  bulbous  or 
tuberous-rooted  subjects  than  a  light  loam.  No 
difficulty,  however,  is  experienced  with  even  M. 
crocosmiflora,  if  at  planting  time  the  natural  soil 
is  removed  15  inches  in  depth,  the  bottom  broken  up 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  rapid  drainage  of  water  to  lower 
depths,  and  the  whole  filled  witli  charred  soil,  leaf- 
mould,  grit,  and  the  refuse  soil  from  the  potting- 
bench.  Early  in  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  have  decayed,  a  thick  mulching  of  partially 


rotten  leaves  is  spread  over  the  soil  as  a  protection 
against  frost,  and  treated  in  this  manner  I  have 
never  failed  to  obtain  success  with  this  plant,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  hardy  border  flowers. 
In  and  around  Cromer  this  variety  of  Montbretia  is 
to  be  met  with  in  hundreds  of  gardens,  large  and 
small,  and  judging  from  the  luxuriance  of  its  growth, 
the  plant  is  quite  at  home  in  the  sandy  soil  of  that 
part,  giving  little  trouble  in  its  cultivation.  E.  M., 
South  Hants. 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  FRUIT 
SHOW.— I  think  the  correspondent  (p.  199),  who 
complains  of  want  of  clearness  of  the  R.H.S.  fruit 
schedule  must  have  written  his  paragraph  before 
perusing  its  pages,  for  I  find  each  question  asked  fully 
answered  in  the  notes  on  p.  3,  and  in  the  regulations 
for  the  exhibition,  both  of  which  every  exhibitor 
Bhould  certainly  read  throughout.  The  requirements 
state  that  all  fruits  must  be  absolutely  grown  by  the 
exhibitor  or  his  employer,  and  the  number  of  fruits 
to  constitute  each  dish  is  plainly  stated.  I  am,  how- 
ever, at  a  loss  to  understand  why  exhibitors  in  Divi- 
sion 5  are  barred  from  exhibiting  in  Division  1,  so 
that  should  a  grower  from  Scotland,  Wales,  or  either 
ol  the  county  divisions  exhibit  Apples  or  Pears,  he  is 
excluded  from  showing  Grapes,  or  collections  of 
indoor  fruits.   H. 

THE  MORRAL  PUBLIC  GARDENS  should  be  spelled 
MORRAB  GARDEN8.—  These  gardens  have  their 
entrance  in  Morrab  Road,  in  which  road  in  1894  I 
lived  for  some  time,  and  therefore  know  the  gardens 
well.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  view  does  not  show 
at  least  one  of  the  tall  Dracajnas  (I  forget  which 
species)  for  which  the  grounds  are  famous.  W. 
Thomson,  Bishop's  Teignton.  [Another  result  of  in- 
distinct handwriting.  Ed.] 

LATE  SWARMING  OF  BEES.— On  September  5, 
while  walking  round  the  park  looking  for  wasp's  nests 
by  day,  so  as  to  destroy,  them  at  night,  I  observed, 
to  my  surprise,  a  swarm  of  bees  settle  on  a  Thorn- 
bush.  I  quickly  went  to  the  gardens  for  a  hive  and 
shook  them  into  it.  Several  aged  inhabitants  of  the 
place  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  circumstance,  said 
that  they  never  knew  bees  to  swarm  in  the  month  of 
September.  There  is  no  doubt  the  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther was  the  cause  of  the  swarming  at  so  late  a  date. 
The  swarm  is  considered  to  be  a  good  one.  W.  Mould, 
Ledgers  Park  Gardens,  Chelsham,  Surrey. 

THE  NEW  FLOWER  GARDENING.— I  imagine 
your  correspondent  writing  under  the  initial  of  "  K." 
extracts  more  out  of  the  above  article  than  it  origin- 
ally contained.  The  Hollyhock  was  one  plant  I 
referred  to,  the  Carnation  another,  while  "  K."  may 
rest  assured  that  spring  and  summer  bulbous  plants 
such  as  Crocuses,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  &c  ,  transplant 
safely  immediately  the  flowers  are  over.  Liliuui 
elegans  is  another  plant  that  transplants  well  at  its 
time  of  flowering.  I  need  only  add  that  "  K.'s  "  re- 
marks about  herbaceous  borders  in  no  respect  apply 
to  those  in  Regent's  Park.  B.  [Many  species  of  plants 
are  transplanted  at  unusual  periods  of  their  growth  ; 
but  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  even  at 
Regent's  Park,  are  not  removed  when  approaching 
flower,  unless  in  a  few  cases.  Ed.] 

A  PROFITABLE  COMPETITION.-  I  observe  in  a 
paper  of  the  largest  circulation  amongst  the  working- 
classes,  mention  of  a  recent  great  competition  in  one 
particular  variety  of  Onion— Golden  Rocca.  There  were 
no  fewer  than  761  lots  of  three  Onion-bulbs  each  sent 
in,  and  that  works  out  as  2283  in  all.  If  those  bulbs 
were  left  on  hand  for  any  purpose,  seed-production 
or  otherwise,  they  would  represent  a  big  sum  in 
value.  Then  as  no  fewer  than  761  competitors  entered, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  800  at  least  pur- 
chased seed  ;  so  that  the  sum  of  £25  offered  iu  prizes 
was  reimbursed  with  interest.  But  hundreds  of  the 
persons  encouraged  to  compete  were  cottagers  and 
allotment  holders.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
how  many  of  these  were  amongst  the  eight  prize  win- 
ners, and  what  chance  had  these  in  competing  agaiDst 
first-class  gardeners.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
there  were  no  fewer  than  753  who  were  unsuccessful.  D. 

THE  ORIENTAL  PLANE.— Referring  to  the  note 
on  species  of  Platanus,  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  p.  1 90,  I  lately  saw  what  I  thought 
was  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  Oriental  Plane, 
growing  in  the  garden  at  Blickling  Hall,  Aylsham, 
Norfolk.  The  tree  in  question  was  of  great  age,  as 
was  shown  by  the  stem,  at  1  yard  up  from  the  ground 
beiug  fully  4  feet  iu  diameter.  The  remarkable 
feature  about  this  tree  was  its  manner  of  growth. 
The   lower  branches  had  reached  the  ground   many 
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years  ago,  and  being  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed 
they  had  struck  root  in  the  turf,  and  doubtless  had 
imparted  vigour  to  the  tree.  These  rooted  branches 
grew  erect  for  many  years,  and  they  then  bent  down  to 
the  earth  and  again  took  root.  This  sort  of  natural 
layering  had  gone  on  for  many  years,  increasing  the 
diameter  of  the  tree  considerably,  until  it  now 
exceeds  SO  yards.  Many  of  the  secondary  growths 
are  of  the  size  of  small  trees,  and  the  whole  con- 
stitutes a  remarkable  feature.  The  gardens  at 
Blickling  are  thrown  open  to  the  public  by  the  owner, 
the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Lothian,  on  certain  days 
in  the  week,  a  privilege  much  appreciated  by  the 
visitors  to  Cromer.  E.  Moli/ncux. 

AT  WHAT  AGE  SHOULD  SEEDLING  STRAW- 
BERRIES BE  CERTIFICATED?— Two  recent  examples, 
Monarch  and  William  Carmichael,  have  recently 
afforded  some  useful  hints  to  growers  on  this  point. 
Thoso  who  raise  new  varieties  are  naturally  somewhat 


italics  are  mine,  as  I  wish  to  draw  special  attention 
to  the  subject,  having  seen  many  fine  crops  of  Straw- 
berries pushed  past  blooming,  or  with  scant  flowering, 
through  excessive  feeding.  Still,  a  very  curious 
point  in  connection  with  some  new  and  also  old 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  is  their  attempts  to  revert 
from  an  apparently  fixed  form  of  fruit  and  growth 
and  flower.  Monarch  and  William  Carmichael  are 
our  most-modern  illustrations  of  these  peculiari- 
ties. In  the  first  row  of  William  Carmichael,  seen 
by  the  writer,  there  was  scarcely  a  barren  plant, 
and  its  character  and  quality  were  all  that  Mr. 
Bunyard  describes  them  to  be  at  Maidstone.  The 
next  year,  almost  the  whole  stock  proved  barren  ; 
hence  its  withdrawal  from  commerce  by  its  raiser  on 
the  advice  of  his  friends.  And  yet,  now,  with  a 
change  of  site  and  soil,  from  Edinburgh  to  Kent,  all 
its  original  free-fruiting  qualities  are  restored. 
What  can  it  all  mean  ?  In  the  ca«e  of  these  modern 
varieties,  is  it  a  struggle  for  the  supremacy   of  the 


exception  of  a  few  daintily  bunched  alpines  in  the 
early  spring  and  autumntide,  I  have  never  eaten 
a  Strawberry  in  France  comparable  to  our  best 
British  sorts.    D.  T.  Fish. 


Law  Notes. 

FLORISTS'   CHECKS. 

At  Brentford  County  Court,  on  Friday,  before  His 
Honour  Judge  Bagshawe,  Q.C.,  Isaac  Thornton,  iron- 
monger, of  Chiswick,  sued  Wm.  Hills,  of  Bury 
Street,  Lower  Edmonton,  and  Covent  Garden,  florist 
and  fruiterer,  for  &?•,  the  cost  of  making  a  quantity 
of  metal  checks. 

Mr.  Leonard  Wells  was  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr. 
Medcalfe  for  the  defendant. 

Plaintiff  received   an  order  on   April  1   from    the 
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impatient  for  results.  Hence,  when  a  seedling 
Strawberry,  two,  three,  or  more  years  old  succeeds 
in  convincing  competent  jurors  of  its  merits  as  a 
novelty,  it  seems  entitled  to  a  certificate  or  some 
kind  of  award  to  mark  its  merits.  And  yet,  in  the 
end,  probably  the  raiser  would  gain  rather  than  lose 
could  his  seedlings  be  subjected  to  a  longer  proba- 
tionary period  before  being  sent  out  as  varieties 
that  were  better  or  different  to  existing  ones.  The  trial 
grounds  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at 
Chiswick,  could  be  turned  to  no  more  useful  account 
than  as  trial  grounds  for  Beedling  Strawberries. 
And  it  would  not  seriously  tax  the  coffers  of  the 
Eociety  to  provide  at  least  three  kinds  of  soil  for  this 
purpose,  that  might  be  correctly  described  as  heavy, 
light,  and  medium  loams.  Some  persons  might  say  that 
two  sorts  of  soil,  poor  and  rich,  would  suffice — but 
it  would  cost  but  little  more  to  provide  a  third  ;  and 
animal  and  artificial  manures  might  be  tested  as  to  their 
fitness  for  application  to  these  plants.  I  particularly 
note  that  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  nurseryman,  of  Maid- 
stone, a  high  authority  on  this  subject,  specially 
notes,  that  the  sorts  were  grown  on  poor  soils.     The 


paternal  or  maternal  parent,  or  are  these  and  other 
seedling  Strawberries  merely  asking  for  more  time 
for  fixing  their  characteristics?  Then,  why  are 
some  Strawberries  so  erratic  at  first,  and  others  by 
the  same  raiser,  such  as  Queen  of  Denmark,  Richard 
Gilbert,  Britannia,  assume  and  retain  their  true 
character  at  the  first  ?  Further,  and  beyond  all 
this,  why  should  the  change  of  William  Car- 
michael Strawberry  from  Edinburgh  to  Maidstone 
restore  or,  even,  increase  its  primitive  fertility  ? 
One  word  more,  and  it  is  one  of  warning.  I  have 
lately  seen  or  heard  it  stated  that  growers  may 
safely  propagate  from  blind  plants.  To  any  dis- 
posed [to  glisten  to  such  advice,  I  would  like  you  to 
print  in  the  biggest  type,  the  single  word — 
"Don't."  In  the  interesting  article  on  "Straw- 
berry Culture  in  France"  (p.  102),  the  following 
puzzling  sentence  occurs  : — "  The  varieties  which 
have  no  runners,  such  as  the  Gallion,  is  naturally 
good  for  outdoor  culture."  Might  I  venture  to  ask 
the  writer,  or  some  one  well  versed  in  French  varie- 
ties and  culture,  why  runnerless  varieties  are  pre- 
ferred ?    And  may  I  venture  to  add  that  with  the 


defendant  for  1000  metal  checks.  He  had  executed 
such  orders  before,  and  had  a  die  by  him,  but  as  the 
defendant  required  fresh  numbers  on  the  checks, 
a  fresh  die  had  to  be  constructed.  Plaintiff  at  once 
sent  to  the  Mint,  Birmingham,  to  have  the  die  made, 
which  came  to  hand  in  the  early  part  of  May,  when 
the  stamping  of  the  checks  was  at  once  put  in  hand. 

Plaintiff,  in  giving  evidence,  said  there  was  no 
delay,  and  it  was  not  until  May  13  that  he  learned 
the  defendant  required  them  by  a  certain  time. 
When  they  were  sent  they  were  returned. 

In  cross-examination,  he  knew  defendant  was  a  gar- 
dener and  had  a  stall  in  Covent  Garden,  and  that  these 
checks  were  necessary  in  his  business.  He  denied, 
however,  that  he  knew  the  gardening  season  ended  in 
May,  and  that  if  the  checks  were  not  delivered  early 
in  April,  they  would  be  valueless.  He  did  business 
among  gardeners,  and  some  had  to  wait  longer  than 
the  defendant  for  their  checks. 

Mr.  Medcilfe  called  the  defendant.     He  admitted 
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giving  the  order  on  the  written  form  produced.  He 
needed  the  checks  urgently,  and  quite  expected  them 
in  a  fortnight,  as  plaintiff  had  executed  similar 
orders  for  him  in  that  time.  On  May  8  he  wrote 
complaining  of  the  delay,  and  the  trouble  he  was  in 
consequence  being  put  to,  and  this  letter  plaintiff 
acknowledged.  Defendant  then  wrote  stating  that 
he  must  have  the  checks  by  May  13,  or  he  should 
repudiate  the  order.  They  did  not  arrive  until  three 
or  four  days  afterwards. 

CrO;s-examiued  :  His  letter  of  the  13th  would  be 
received  on  that  day. 

His  Honour  :  Then  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  him  to  comply.  The  time  given  was  unreason- 
able. Why  were  these  checks  useless  ?  Tou  could 
UBe  them  next  season. 

Defendant :  They  would  require  a  fresh  number 
probably. 

His  Honour  :  If  there  is  a  probability  they  will, 
there  may  also  be  a  probability  they  won't.  He  found 
for  the  plaintiff.  In  the  order  there  was  no  time 
specified,  and  he  did  not  find  any  evidence  of  undue 
delay  for  which  the  plaintiff  was  responsible.  The 
orders  for  the  dies  were  sent  to  a  big  firm  in  Bir- 
mingham, and  the  inference  was,  that  they  executed 
the  order  with  due  diligence.  Judgment  for  the 
plaintiff  with  costs. 


WIMBLEDON   HOUSE. 

This  pleasantly -situated  House  and  estate,  for 
many  years  in  the  occupation  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Peek,  is,  we  fear,  shortly  to  come  into  the  market, 
and  the  probability  is  that  the  house  will  be 
pulled  down,  ami  the  estate  parcelled  out  in 
building-plots.  When  the  mansion  was  the  residence 
of  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  peek,  the  gardens  were  among 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
the  pride  of  their  owner,  and  the  joy  of  horticul- 
turists, as  tbey  were  well-kej.t,  and  contained  a  great 
number  of  rare  exotics.  After  the  death  of  Lady 
Peek,  however,  Sir  Henry  apparently  conceived 
a  dislike  to  the  place,  and  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years  the  house  has  stood  empty,  and  the  grounds 
have  been  neglected,  flower-beds  and  paths  choked 
with  weeds. 

Built  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
Wimbledon  House:  has  been  the  residence  of  a  long 
list  of  notable  persons.  On  the  death  of  its  first 
owner,  Sir  Henry  Bankes,  a  London  Alderman,  it  was 
bought  by  Benjamin  Bond  Hopkins,  heir  of  the  cele- 
brated "Vulture"  Hopkins,  and  M.P.  successively 
for  llchester  and  Malmesbury.  From  him  it  was 
purchased  by  M.  Calonne,  of  French  Revolution  fame, 
and  from  him  again  by  Earl  Gower,  afterwards  Mar- 
quis of  Stafford.  Subsequently  it  became  the  home 
of  the  Prince  de  Cond£,  and  between  hiB  occu- 
pancy and  that  of  Sir  Henry  Peek  it  was  for  many 
years  the  abode  of  Mr.  Joseph  Marryat,  M.P.  (father 
of  Captain  Marryat  the  novelist),  and  of  his  widow. 
It  was  in  Mrs.  Marryat's  time  that  the  gardens 
achieved  fame  as  including  the  finest  private  collec- 
tion of  exotics  in  England. 

Frequent  mention  of  the  horticultural  treasures  of 
the  place  are  to  be  found  in  our  earlier  volumes. 

On  September  10,  1870,  we  figured  the  very  ornate 
gardener's  cottage  ;  and  on  January  22,  1876,  we 
gave  an  illustration  of  an  Ivy-covered  Oak.  The 
flower-garden  was  a  unique  example  of  the  fashion  of 
the  forties  in  design  and  in  furnishing,  few  alterations 
having  been  made  since  the  time  of  Mrs.  Marryat. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

{Concluded  pom  p.  202.) 
Section    K.  —  BOTANY. 

Sept.  S. — The  President  of  their  section  is  Professor 
F.  O.  Bower,  F.R.S.,  who  discussed  in  bis  address  the 
homology  of  the  members  of  the  plant  body  at  large,  with 
special  reference  to  the  question  of  homology  involved  in  the 
alternation  of  generations  in  green  plants.  After  a  reference 
to  the  importance  of  the  work  of  Steenstrup  and  Von  Sachs, 
both  of  whom  died  in  the  course  of  last  year,  he  said  :— 

I  propose  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  morphology  of 
plants.  The  present  time  is  one  of  unusual  bustle  and 
change  in  morphology,  consequent  upon  the  discovery  of 
new  facts,  and   the   introduction  of   new  methods.     The 


development  of  the  study  may  be  divided  into  three  periods, 
we  ourselves  standing  upon  the  threshold  of  the  third. 
These  three  phases  of  morphological  inquiry  have  naturally 
overlapped  one  another ;  we  recognise,  however,  that  first 
description,  then  formal  comparison,  and  now  experiment, 
have  been  the  leading  features  in  morphological  investigation 
durin    these  successive    eriods. 

Homology. 
The  ideal  aimed  at  in  the  study  of  the  morphology  of  plants 
is  to  trace  their  real  relationships  and  mode  of  origin,  on  the 
basis  of  the  widest  observation — in  short,  to  reconstruct  the 
evolutionary  tree.  In  order  to  make  comparison  possible,  or 
at  least  manageble,  a  terminology  is  necessary,  and  this  not 
only  of  the  plants  themselves,  but  also  of  their  parts.  I 
propose  to-day  to  discuss  not  the  classification  of  plauto,  but 
the  classification  of  the  parts  of  plants,  their  grouping 
according  to  their  homology.  A  reconsideration  of  the  term 
is  necessary  ;  is  it  to  be  applied  equally  to  such  parts  as  are 
connected  by  linear  descent,  and  also  to  those  which  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  have  resulted  from  parallel  develop, 
inent  in  quite  distinct  phyla  ?  Or,  to  put  a  finer  point  upon  our 
enquiry,  are  we  to  distinguish  in  any  way  the  cases  of  "  indi- 
vidual repetition"  from  those  of  "  essential  correspondence"  ? 
In  the  latter  case  I  think  no  good  end  would  be  served  at 
present  by  accentuating  this  distinction  by  terms  ;  the  steps 
of  divergence  ate  so  slight  and  gradual.  None  the  less  should 
it  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  comparisons  of  parts  com- 
monly ranked  as  homologous  in  the  plant  body  are  based 
on  a  less  complete  individual  correspondence  than  that  of 
parts  usually  compared  in  the  animal  body.  But  the  case 
is  different  in  dealing  with  parallel  developments,  and  some 
doubt  arises  whether  parts  which  probably,  or  it  may  be 
certainly,  have  arisen  by  separate  evolutionary  sequence 
in  distinct  phyla  are  to  be  classed  as  homologous  in  the 
same  sense  as  those  directly  related  by  descent.  The 
successive  foliage  leaves  of  most  plants  are  assumed  in  the 
individual  to  be  the  result  of  a  mere  repetition  of  develop- 
ment. But  it  is  quite  a  possible  view  that  in  the  plant-body 
(as  is  contemplated  in  the  animal  in  those  cases  of  "serial 
homology"  which  Lankester  recognizes  as  homoplastic) 
homoplasy  may  have  had  a  place.  We  must  inquire 
whether  all  those  structures  which  we  designate  "  leaves  " 
have  actually  been  the  result  of  a  development  identical,  or 
at  least  essentially  similar,  as  regards  their  origin  in  the 
race.  The  problem  is,  given  a  plant  with  numerous  leaves  of 
various  form  and  function,  to  unravel  the  real  story  of  their 
evolution.  Two  distinct  factors  may  be  contemplated  as 
possibly  occurring  even  in  the  individual — viz.  (1)  homogeny 
of  genetically  related  parts,  with  or  without  repetition  of  the 
parts  formed;  (2)  homoplasy,  an  origin  of  two  or  more  dis- 
tinct categories  of  parts,  not  genetically  related,  on  the  same 
organism.  Working  upon  either  of  these,  and  thus  compli- 
cating the  problem  by  obliterating  such  distinctions  as  may 
have  existed  at  first,  may  be  the  phenomenon  of  metamor- 
phosis. This  has  lately  received  its  evolutionary  definition 
at  the  hands  of  Professor  Goebel,  as  restricted  to  those  cases 
where  there  has  been  an  obvious  change  of  function.  We  see 
how  change  of  function  accounts  for  various  forms  of  leaf  in 
certain  cases  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  leaf- forms  on 
the  same  plant  were  so  produced,  by  metamorphosis  of  a 
single  original  type. 

Alternation, 

But  the  questions  above  discussed  are  mere  matters  of 
detail,  compared  with  that  great  enigma  of  the  alternation 
of  generations  in  green  plants,  or  of  alternation  at  large. 
This  is,  after  all,  a  question  of  degree  of  homology,  not  now  of 
the  parts  only,  but  of  the  whole  plant  or  "  generation."  How 
this  greatest  of  all  adaptations  was  really  initiated,  we  can- 
not expect  to  bring  to  the  point  of  demonstration  ;  at  best 
we  can  only  venture  opiniuns  of  probability.  Still,  this  dis- 
cussion commands  at  present  more  widespread  interest 
among  botanists  than  any  other  in  the  sphere  of  plant  mor- 
phology.  It  is  the  alternation  as  seen  in  these  green  plants 
that  I  propose  to  discuss.  Writers  have  distinguished 
various  types  of  alternation,  including  under  the  term 
divers  modes  of  "  alternation  of  shoots."  But  gradu- 
ally the  issue  in  the  case  of  green  plants  has 
been  simplified,  and  the  question  now  centres  round 
that  alternation  of  phases  which  some  of  us  describe 
as  "  antithetic,"  while  others  believe  the  phases  to  be 
really  "  homologous  "  as  regards  their  origin.  Briefly  put, 
the  question  is,  How  was  the  first  start  made?  Has  the 
neutral  generation  or  sporophyte  been  the  result  of  change 
of  any  other  part  of  the  sexual  generation  than  the  zygote 
itself?  If  so,  the  alternation  is  of  homologous  generations  ; 
if  not,  then  the  alternation  is  what  is  styled  antithetic.  The 
whole  discussion  is  like  a  purely  historical  inquiry,  but  with 
the  minimum  of  documentary  evidence,  for  on  this  point  the 
fossils  give  scanty  help.  In  the  absence  of  more  direct 
evidence  we  are  thrown  back  on  other  arguments,  such  as 
those  based  on  comparison  of  normal  specimens,  and, 
secondly,  upon  the  study  of  abnormalities. 

The  President,  after  a  somewhat  minute  and  technical 
inquiry  into  (1)  the  bearing  of  the  Alga;  and  certain  fungi  on 
the  question,  (2)  the  comparison  from  the  Bryophyta,  and 
(3)  the  argument  from  abnormalities,  continued  : — 

This  discussion  was  entered  on  with  a  view  to  finding 
whither  phylogeny  as  a  basis  of  morphology  would  lead  us. 
However  unprepared  we  may  be  to  pursue  it  with  certainty 
into  detail,  or  to  apply  a  terminology  to  the  sequences  which 
we  recognise,  we  must,  I  think,  accept  phylogeny  as  the 
natural  basis  for  morphology.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
middle  course  between  this  and  an  artificial  system  is  pos- 
sible or  reasonable.  But  here  we  launch  ourselvew  upon  a 
sea  of  uncertainties  on  which  we  must  keep  our  course  with 
caro.    Following  it,  we  think  we  espy  certain  great  move- 


ments in  Nature.  We  may  recognise  what  we  believe  to  be 
a  true  evolutionary  sequence,  but  who  is  to  say  whether  it  is 
a  progressive  or  a  retrograde  sequence?  it  may  even  be  one 
divergent  from  some  middle  point.  There  is  no  finality  to 
this  judging  of  probabilities,  a  fact  which  should  be  always 
before  the  mind,  especially  in  the  warmer  momenta  of 
discussion. 

Categories  of  Organography. 
We  niay  now  briefly  review  our  position  as  regards  organo- 
graphy, and  the  following  categories  are  to  be  recognised, 
though  they  graduate  almost  imperceptibly  into  one  another  : 
— Homogeny  includes  (a)  repetition  of  the  individual  part 
in  successive  generations,  with  the  same  number  and  posi- 
tion ;  (U)  essential  correspondence  of  parts  varying  in 
number  and  position  but  corresponding  in  character  and 
development,  produced  in  a  regular  sequence ;  and  (c) 
transferred  position  of  parts,  similar  in  origin  and  structure 
to  those  produced  in  regular  sequence.  Homoplasy  may 
be  recognised  with  varying  degrees  of  probability,  stait- 
ing  from  cases  where  the  question  of  community  of 
descent  is  open  (as  with  nearer  circles  of  affinity),  and 
proceeding  to  those  in  which  distinct  evolution  is  vir- 
tually certain.  Taking  the  case  of  leaves  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  we  may  contemplate  the  following  possibilities  : 
—  (a)  A  possible  origin  of  two  homoplastic  series  of  leaves  in 
the  same  plant,  and  the  same  generation  (Phyl  logics  sum)  ; 
(6)  two  homoplastic  series  in  the  same  plant,  but  in  different 
generations  (Lycopodium  cernuum)  ;  (c)  a  possible  distinct 
origin  of  homoplastic  leaves  in  distinct  phyla,  but  in  the 
same  generation  {sporophyte  of  Ferns,  Lycopods,  Equisetea;) 
(d)  a  distinct  origin  of  homoplastic  leaves  in  distinct  phyla, 
and  distinct  generations  (e.g.,  leaves  of  Bryophyta  and  of 
Pteridophyta).  Now,  homology  has  been  used  in  an 
extended  sense  as  including  many,  or  even  all,  of  these 
categories.  It  seems  plain  to  me  that  this  collective  use  of 
the  term  homology  carries  no  distinct  evolutionary 
idea  with  it ;  it  indicates  little  more  than  a  vague 
similarity—the  word  will  have  to  be  either  more  strictly 
defined,  or  dropped.  The  old  categories  of  parts,  based 
upon  the  place  and  mode  of  their  origin  are  apt  to 
be  split  up  if  the  system  be  checked  by  views  as  to 
descent.  Comparison,  aided  by  experiment,  supersedes  all 
other  methods,  and  the  results  which  follow  raise  the 
question  of  terminology  of  parts  which  have  arisen  by 
parallel  development.  In  parts  which  are  of  secondary 
importance,  such  as  stipules,  pinnas,  the  indusium,  hairs, 
glands,  the  inconstancy  of  their  occurrence  points  to  inde- 
pendent origin  by  parellel  development  in  a  high  degree  ;  in 
parts  of  greater  importance,  such  as  leaves,  a  parallel  develop- 
ment may  also  be  recognised,  though  in  a  leas  high  degree. 
Finally,  the  sexual  organs  are  probably  homogenetic  in  all 
Archegoniate  plants,  but  we  have  no  proof  that  Bexuality 
arose  once  for  all  in  the  lower  plants ;  the  probability  is 
rather  the  contrary.  Thus  we  may  contemplate  as  very 
general  a  polyphyletic  origin  of  similar  parts  by  evolution 
along  distinct  lines,  but  resulting,  it  may  be,  in  forms 
essentially  similar. 

Methods  of  Terminology. 
There  are  two  extreme  courses  open  to  those  who  wish  to 
convey  clearly  to  others  such  matters  as  these ;  the  one  is  to 
use  a  separate  term  for  each  category  of  parts,  which  can  bo 
followed  as  maintaining  its  individual  or  essential  identity 
throughout  a  recognised  line  of  descent.  The  other  course 
is  to  make  it  clear  always  in  the  use  of  terms  applied  to 
parts,  that  they  do  not  convey  any  evolutionary  meaning, 
and  to  use  them  only  in  a  descriptive  soase.  Perhaps  the 
former  is  the  ideal  method,  and  it  may  be  a  desirable 
thing,  as  polyphyletic  origins  of  parts  become  more  estab- 
lished, that  the  terminology  should  be  brought  to  reflect 
at  least  the  more  important  conclusions  arrived  at.  But, 
for  the  present,  the  whole  matter  is  still  so  tentative 
that  it  is  well  to  be  content  with  something  which 
falls  short  of  the  ideal,  and  to  maintain  the  usual  terms, 
such  as  stem,  leaf,  root,  hair,  sporangium,  &c,  as  simply 
descriptive  parts  which  correspond  as  regards  general 
features  of  origin,  position,  and  nature,  but  with  no  reference 
either,  on  the  one  hand,  to  conformity  to  any  ideal  plan,  or, 
on  the  other,  to  any  community  by  descent.  I  have 
attempted  to  touch  upon  some  of  those  questions  in  the 
morphology  of  plants  which  specially  inteiest  us  at  present. 
The  want  of  finality  in  this  unravelling  of  history  without 
documents,  the  ample  latitude  for  difference  of  opinion, 
according  to  the  relative  weight  attached  by  one  or  another 
to  the  Bame  facts,  are  difficulties  inherent  in  the  very  nature 
ol  our  study,  while  to  many  minds  they  increase  rather  than 
diminish  its  attractions.  Neverthelesa,  the  progress  of  mor- 
phology in  late  decades  has  plainly  been  towards  a  truer 
appreciation  of  how  divers  forms  have  originated,  and  so 
towards  a  better  recognition  of  affinities. 

On  September  I)  a  paper  read  was  one  by  Mr.  W.  S.  P.  Ellis 
on  "  A  Method  of  Obtaining  Material  for  Illustrating  Smut  in 
Barley." 

Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  F.R.S.,  next  read  a  paper  on  "A  New 
Medullosa  from  the  Lower  Coal  -  Measures  of  Lancashire." 

Professor  Marshall  Ward  read  another  paper  on  "  Peni- 
cillium  as  a  Wood-Destroying  Fungus,"  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said  that  spores  from  pure  cultures  of  penicillium 
sown  on  sterilized  blocks  of  Spruce-wood,  cut  in  March, 
were  found  to  grow  freely  and  develop  largo  crops  of  spores 
on  normal  conidiophoros.  Sections  of  the  infected  wood 
showed  that  tho  hyphio  of  the  mould  entered  the  starch- 
bearing  cells  of  the  medullary  rays  of  the  sap-wood,  and  con- 
sumed the  whole  of  the  starch.  Tho  resin  was  untouched. 
In  culture  three  months  old  the  hyphaa  were  to  be  seen  deep 
in  tho  substance  of  the  wood  pastiing  from  tracheido  to 
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tracheide  ml  the  bordered  pits.  Control  sections,  not 
infected  and  kept  side  by  side  with  the  above,  contained 
abundance  of  starch,  and  no  trace  of  hyphffl  could  be  detected 
n  them.  The  observation  appeared  of  interest  in  several 
.  connexions.  Penicillium  was  one  ol  our  cumuonest  moulds, 
and  undoubted  played  a  part  in  the  reduction  of  plant  debris 
to  soil  constituents;  how  far  it  could  itself  init  ate  the 
destruction  of  true  wood,  or  how  far  it  merely  followed  on 
the  ravages  of  other  fungi,  bacteria,  &C,  was  unknown. 
There  were  strong  grounds  for  believing  bbat  it  destroyed 
the  oak  of  casks,  fee.,  but  since  these  were  impregnated  with 
food  materials  that  was  not  very  surprising.  It  appeared  as 
if  penicillium  might  be  a  much  more  active  organism  in 
Initiating  and  carrying  on  the  destruction  of  wood  than  had 
hitherto  been  sxipposed,  and  that  it  was  not  merely  a 
on  or  follower  of    more  powerful    wood- destroying 


SOCIETIES. 


THE    SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

1 1  ik  6.— The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  popular 
association  [kept  out  owing  to  lack  of  space  in  our  last  issue. 
Ed.]  was  held  on  the  above  date  in  the  society's  room,  6, 
St.  Andrew  Square.  There  was  a  good  attendance;  Mr.  M. 
:  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Todd  contributed  to  the  brightness  of  the  meeting 
with  a  rich  and  varied  collection  of  Asters,  Gaillardias, 
and  Coreopsis ;  Messrs.  Cockeb  A:  Sons,  Aberdeen,  sent' 
a  very  fine  collection  of  Roses;  Mr.  Movies,  of  Dalmeny 
Park,  had  a  capital  display  of  seedling  Carnations  ;  Mr. 
Mi  ik.  Heel  Gardens,  Prestonkirk,  sent  some  fine  double- 
flowered  seedling  Begonias. 

But  while  giving  due  credit  to  these  floral  contributions,  it 
will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  chief  attraction  of  this 
meeting  lay  in  the  fresh  and  thoughtful  paper  read  by  Mr. 
T.  I 'u.E,  gr.,  Aikenhead  House,  Cathcart,  on  "The  Culti- 
vation of  the  Rose."  He  treated  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Rose,  (racing  its  origin  to  China,  and  giving  many  interesting 
historical  facts  as  to  its  cultivation  in  early  times,  its  use  in 
medicine,  and  as  a  food  plant,  qualities  almost  ignored  or 
forgotten  in  these  days.  Mr.  Dale  was  awarded  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  paper. 


LOUGHBOROUGH  AND  DISTRICT  GAR- 
DENERS' MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

Si  >  umber  6. — With  a  view  to  encouraging  the  growth  of 
the  Dahlia  and  Gladiolus,  the  above  Association  held  an  exhi- 
bition in  the  Philharmonic  Hall,  Loughborough,  on  the 
above  date. 

Two  groups  of  plants  occupied  the  centre  of  the  hall, 
W.  B.  Paget,  Esq.,  Southfield  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  F.  Reynolds), 
putting  up  an  attractive  group  of  Palms,  Cannas,  and  foliage 
plants,  edged  with  Ferns,  Lycopodiums,  &c.  ;  and  Messrs.  J. 
Smith  [&  Son,  Derby  Road  Nurseries,  a  group  consist- 
ing of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.  On  the  platform 
wore  arranged  three  groups  of  Palms,  contributed  by  W.  B. 
1'v  kt.  Esq.,  and  A.  "W.  N.  Buuder,  Esq.,  The  Elms. 

This  being  the  second  attempt  of  the  Association  to  obtain 
an  exhibition  of  the  various  classes  of  Dahlias,  the  response 
by  local  growers  was  very  encouraging.  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Sox  staged  a  very  fine  exhibit  of  Show,  Pompon,  and.  Cactus 
varieties.  Mr.  H.  Weeks,  gr.  to  Lady  Byron,  Thrumpton 
Hall,  Derby,  was  very  highly  commended  for  his  exhibit  of 
Dahlia  blooms,  and  the  tasteful  arrangement  that  it  showed. 
Mr.  James  Wright,  of  Granby  Street,  Leicester,  staged 
excellent  Show,  Cactus  and  Pompon  in  this  class  —  very 
fresh  and  meritorious  blooms. 

For  the  best  twelve  Show  blooms,  Mr.  H.  Hickling,  of 
Bedford  Street  Nurseries,  was  awarded  a  Certificate  for  blooms. 
of  refined  growth  and  good  colour.  Mr.  James  Wright 
took  a  Certificate  for  twelve  Cactus  varieties,  with  flowers 
of  substance,  breadth  of  x>etals,  and  good  colour. 

For  the  best  twelve  Pompons,  in  distinct  varieties,  three 
-  of  each,  Messrs.  Smith  &  Son  carried  off  a 
Certificate,  with  a  nice  collection,  well  staged. 

For  the  best  twelve  spikes  of  Gladiolus,  distinct  varieties, 
Messrs.  Smith  £;  Sox  again  won  a  Certificate. 

Mr.  W.  English,  gr.  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Belper, 
Kingston  Hall,  contributed  a  collection  of  Pompon  and 
Cactus  Dahlias  of  great  merit;  Mr.  Woodfield  staging  two 
dozen  good  Cactus  varieties.  Mr.  Hamshere,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Perry  Herrick,  Beau  Manor  Park,  contributed  cut  blooms  of 
herbaceous  Phlox,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  Zinnias.  Mr.  J. 
Smith,  gr.  to  J.  Griggs,  Esq.,  staged  a  dozen  plants  of 
Trachelium  ceeruleum.  An  exhibit  of  Blackberries  grown  in 
pots,  Phlox,  and  Asters,  contributed  by  Mr.  Tetherton, 
added  interest  to  the  exhibition.  Mr.  H.  Hickling  staged  a 
fine  display  of  cut  flowers,  consisting  of  Dahlias,  Gladiolius, 
Asters,  Pansiea,  and  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

The  Annual  Meeting. 
The  Secretary  reported  upon  the  essays  sent  in  for  com- 
petition as  follows  :— There  were  three  papers  sent  in  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  Cineraria,  and  the  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Chaunt,  of  Kingston  Hall  Gardens;  2nd 
Mr.  Geo.  Hcckle,  Kingston  Gardens;  and  3rd,  Mr.  F.  T, 
Maksh,  Loughborough.  The  Cyclamen  prise  was  awarded 
to  Mr.   A.  Hamshere,  Junr.,    Beau  Manor  Park  Gardens, 


his  being  the  only  bondjlde  paper  sent  in.  The  report  and 
balance-sheet  was  read  and  adopted.  The  membership  upon 
tho  books  number  seventy.  The  officers  wero  re-elected  : 
President,  W.  C.  Border,  Esq. ;  Chairman  of  Committee.  Mr. 
A.  Hamshere;  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  English  ;  Hon.  Sec, 
Mr.  It.  Roberts. 

DERBY     HORTICULTURAL. 

September  7,  S. — The  thirty-seventh  annual  exhibition  was 
held  at  Derby  on  the  above  dates,  and  was  a  great  success. 
There  were  several  fine  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants. 

The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Edmonds,  gr.  to  the  Duke 
of  St,  Ai, hans,  who  had  a  fine  plant  of  Geonoma  gracilis  in 
the  centre  of  his  group,  and  around  this  were  dotted  tall 
plants  of  Acalypha  Macafeeana,  Crotons  in  variety,  Arundi- 
naria  falcata,  Casuariua  equisetifolia,  Cocos,  Dracanas,  Sugar 
Cane,  and  Abutilons.  Beneath  these  was  an  undergrowth  of 
Caladiums,  Selaginellas,  Eulalias,  and  Ferns  in  variety,  the 
whole  being  relieved  by  a  few  plants  in  flower  of  Cattleya, 
Dendrobium,  Phahenopsis,  Francoa  ramosa,  and  Anthurium 
Audreanum.  This  was  a  group  of  fine  plauts,  well  arranged 
in  regard  to  colour  and  general  effect.  Mr.  Ward  won  the 
L'nd  prize,  with  a  group  that  contained  some  grand  Crotons  ; 
Ixoras,  too,  wero  well  flowered,  and  a  numberof  other  plants, 
consisting  of  Liliums,  Coleus,  Dendrobiums,  &c,  were 
arranged  in  a  natural  style  on  mounds  of  moss.  A  few 
additional  tall  feathery  plants  would  have  brought  out  the 
effect  of  the  Crotons  to  better  advantage  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Woodside  Gardens,  Darlington,  was  3rd. 

In  the  class  for  a  decorated  dessert-table,  Mr.  Good- 
acre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  was  well  to  the  front, 
securing  the  1st  prize  with  a  very  tasteful  arrangement.  The 
centre  contained  three  trumpet- shaped  glasses,  lightly 
Idled  with  sprays  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Montbretia 
crocosmiflora,  Eulalia  japonica,  draped  with  Selaginella 
cassia,  the  sprays  of  which  were  extended  thinly  over  the 
cloth  between  the  dishes  of  very  fine  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Golden  Eagle  and  Lord 
Palmerston  Peaches,  Washington  and  Gascoigne's  Seedling 
Apples,  a  Queen  Pine,  with  Plums,  Figs,  a  Melon,  Pears  and 
Nectarines.  Mr.  Edmonds  was  2nd,  with  some  fine  dishes 
of  fruit,  set  off  with  sprays  of  Smilax  and  Selaginella. 

In  the  class  for  Black  Grapes,  Mr.  Campbell,  gr.,  Mickel- 
over  Manor,  was  1st,  with  three  splendid  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh;  Mr.  Doe,  gr.,  Rufford  Abbey,  2nd,  with  large 
bunches  of  Barbarossa,  perfect  in  colour.  For  White  Grapes, 
Mr.  Campbell  was  again  1st,  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
perfectly  finished ;  2nd,  Mr.  Goodacre,  with  the  same 
variety-  Peaches  brought  a  strong  competition  :  Mr.  Read, 
gr.,  Bretby,  took  1st  prize  ;  Mr.  Woodgate,  gr.,  Rollestone, 
2nd.  Apples  also  were  numerous  and  fine,  Mr.  Goodacre 
taking  1st  prize  in  both  classes. 

The  committee  would  do  well  by  adding  a  few  new  classes 
to  this  portion  of  the  schedule.  It  is  not  usual  or  proper  to 
exhibit  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  against  Barbarossa  ;  and  in 
the  white  Grape  class  the  same  kind  of  grievance  requires 
remedy.  Plums,  Morello  Cherries,  and  collections  of  fruit, 
also  should  be  encouraged. 

Dahlias  were  remarkably  tine ;  Mr.  Carrington  took  the 
1st  prize.  Messrs.  Suttons'  prizes  for  a  collection  of  vege- 
tables brought  some  excellent  exhibits.  Mr.  T.  Smith, 
Elvaston,  was  placed  1st.  In  the  single  dishes  of  vegetables, 
Messrs.  Read,  Shaw.  Woodgate,  Newbold,  and  Stirling, 
took  the  chief  prizes  with  very  fine  exhibits. 


YORKSHIRE    FUNGUS    FORAY. 

September  10  and  12.— The  members  of  the  Mycologicai 
Section  of  the  Yorkshire  Naturalist  Union  met  last  week  at 
Harewood,  near  Leeds,  for  a  three  days'  investigation  of  the 
fungus  flora  of  that  district. 

The  Earl  of  Harewood  had  hiudly  given  this  section  a  two 
days'  permission  to  search  the  extensive  parks  and  woodlands 
of  the  Harewood  estate.  A  considerable  amount  of  success 
attended  the  work,  although  the  dryness  of  the  weather 
during  the  previous  few  weeks  had  not  been  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  the  larger  species.  This  being  the  case,  it  was 
decided  to  devote  time  and  energy  to  the  searching  out  of 
species  of  a  microscopic  character.  Excellent  results  were 
eventually  obtained.  Altogether,  over  300  species,  great  and 
small,  were  dealt  with.  This  included  many  species  of  the 
smaller  kind*,  that  have  hitherto  been  recorded  only  by  their 
first  discoverers.  On  the  last  evening  of  the  foray,  the  Rev. 
W.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Vicarof  Liversedge,  read  a  most  interesting 
paper  on  "The  popular  aspect  "  of  the  subject.  Included  in 
it  was  much  excellent  advice  and  encouragement  to  students 
and  others.  He  showed  the  vast  importance  of  mycologicai 
study,  not  only  from  a  purely  scientific,  but  also  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  pointing  out  the  necessity  and  scope 
there  was  for  investigating  the  enormous  number  of  plant 
(both  wild  and  cultivated)  diseases  due  to  the  attacks  of 
this  comparatively  little-known  group.  Mr.  H.  T.  Seppett, 
of  Halifax,  gave  great  attention  during  the  whole  of  the  visit 
to  this  class  of  fungi.  Chas.  C'rossland,  Halifax,  Hon.  Sec. 


GLASGOW  AND   WEST    OF    SCOTLAND 
HORTICULTURAL. 

September  7,  8. — The  annual  exhibition  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Society 
was  opened  on  the  7th  inst.  in  the  St.  Andrew*s  Hall.  There 
were|upwards  of  1,300  entries,[an  increase  of  300,  or  more  over 
those  of  last  year.  The  quality  of  the  exhibits  generally  was 
very  good. 


For  the  accommodation  of  the  exhibiton  the  whole  of  the 
ground  suite  of  halls  was  occupied,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  exhibits  wero  arranged  in  sections.  In  its  general 
features  the  show  presented  an  exceedingly  pleasing  and 
interesting  scene,  tho  disposition  of  the  numerous  and  varied 
collections  being  carried  out  with  a  vie*  to  picturesque 
effoct  as  well  as  to  adequate  display.  In  such  hot  weather  as 
prevailed  at  the  time,  however,  good  tents  would  have  been 
preferable,  which  would  have  afforded  sufficient  room  to 
promenade.  Suitable  sites  for  such  tents  might  easily  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow;  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  for  instance,  where,  under  the  management  oi  the 
popular  Curator,  Mr.  D.  Dcwar,  combined  with  the  business 
capacity  of  Mr.  John  Coats,  the  Secretary,  wo  think  a  most 
successful  exhibition  might  be  held.  At  any  rate,  the 
suggestion  maybe  worth  the  consideration  of  the  committee, 
and  of  Mr.  Dewar.  In  the  principal  hall  the  larger  plants! 
the  competitions  in  decorative  arrangements,  and  the  fruit 
section  were  arranged;  while  other  collections  of  distinctive 
classes  found  places  in  the  Kent,  Berkeley,  and  Octagon 
Halls.  The  most  striking  exhibit  in  the  section  open  only  to 
gardeners  and  amateurs,  for  tables  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect,  was  that  by  Mr.  H.  Reid,  gr.  to  Mr.  W.  Campbell 
WiUiamwood,  Kennishcad.  This  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  show,  and  attracted  general  attention  The 
collection,  which  was  awaided  the  Cup  for  the  most 
meritorious  exhibit  in  the  show,  was  arranged  on  a  large 
table,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  Crotons,  Dracajnas,  Orchids 
Liliums,  and  Celosias,  set  on  a  groundwork  of  Maidenhair 
Fern.     There  was  a  charming  array  of  bouquets. 

In  a  collection  of  Ferns,  for  which  the  1st  prize  went  to  Mr 
Miller,  gr.  to  A.  Russell,  Esq.,  Aucbenraith,  was  included  an 
exceptionally  fine  Davallia.  Mr.  Miller  also  carried  off 
leading  honours  for  two  remarkably  good  Ericas  in  llowcr 
For  four  exotic  plants  in  bloom,  distinct,  Mr.  Lands- 
burgh,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Mum,  Beechwood,  Bearsden,  was  1st- 
and  corresponding  awards  were  made  to  Mr.  J.  Galloway  gr' 
to  Mrs.  Gilbert,  of  Yorkhill,  for  Palms ;  to  Mr  Land«- 
buroh,  for  six  table  plants ;  and  to  Mr.  John  Sutherland 
Victoria  Nurseries,  Lenzie,  fer  twelve  table  plants.  The 
success  of  Mr.  Sutherland  in  this  department  makes  a 
record  which  is  probably  without  parallel,  this  being  the 
twentieth  year  in  which  he  has  carried  off  this  important 
prize. 

Fruit  was  excellent,  and  Grapes,  especially  so  those  shown 
by  Mr.  Lunt.  We  have  seldom  seen  better  fruit  upon  the 
whole  than  was  exhibited  here.  In  the  competition  for 
twelve  dishes,  of  fruit,  the  winner  was  Mr.  Airdrie,  gr.  to 
Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Graham,  Larbert  House,  with  a  magnificent 
assortment;  and  Mr.  D.  Murray,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of 
AH.SA,  Culzean  Castle,  Maybole,  was  2nd.  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  gr 
to  Mr.  A.  Stirling,  Dunblane,  was  1st  for  six  dishes  of  fruit 
and  he  also  secured  leading  honours  in  the  classes  for  two 
bunches  of  White  Muscat  Grapes,  and  that  for  four  bunches 
of  Grapes,  tho  last  made  up  of  magnificent  specimens  of 
Muscat,  Foster's  Seedling,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  Black 
Hamburgh. 

The  best  collection  of  six  dishes  of  hardy  fruits  was  from 
Mr.  Geo.  Watson,  Walkinshaw  Gardens,  Renfrew  ■  2nd 
Mr.  J.  McMillan,  gr.  to  J.  W.  Harvey,  Esq.,  Castle  Seniple' 
Lochwinnoch.  The  leading  prize  for  two  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  went  to  Mr.  D.  Buchanan,  gr.  to  Major 
Hamilton.  Mr.  D.  Murray,  gr.  to  the  Marquisof  Ail-a  was 
1st  for  twelve  baking  Apples,  and  the  leading  prize  for  twelve 
Pears  went  to  Mr.  Angus,  J  alzell,  who  was  also  1st  for 
Melons.  For  two  bunches  of  Grapes,  other  than  Black 
Hamburgh,  Mr.  J.  Cameron,  gr.,  Auchterarder  House 
was  1st. 

Of  cut  flowers,  Dahlias,  Asters,  Marigolds,  and  Pansies 
were  very  fine.  Mr.  Charles  Irvine.  Jedburgh,  whose 
specialties  in  Pentstemons  are  well  known  and'  greatly 
admired,  had  an  artistic  show,  which  also  included  Holly 
hocks  and  Carnations.  A  fine  lot  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers 
was  shown  by  Mr.  M.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  the  Gladiolus 
being  especially  fine.  Mr.  John  Smellie,  Busby,  had  a  fine 
lot  of  Cactus  and  Show  Dahlias.mcluding  the  newest  varieties 
Fancy  Pansies  were  also  a  feature  of  his  exhibit. 

Herbaceous  flowers  were  shown  in  great  number  and 
variety  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  andTtheir  special- 
ties in  Cactus  Dahlias  were  particularly  good.  Messrs  Kerb 
Brothers,  Dumfries,  also  showed  Dahlias  and  herbaceous 
flowers.  An  attractive  stand  was  that  of  Mr.  John  Forbes 
Hawick,  whose  Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  Hollyhocks  and 
Carnations  have  a  high  reputation. 

Messrs.  Cooker  Si  Sons,  Aberdeen,  had  a  grand  display  of 
Roses,  for  which  they  carried  off  the  1st  prize  in  the  competi- 
tive section.  Another  very  large  and  interesting  show  of 
Dahlias  and  Carnations  was  that  of  Mr.  M.  Campbell  High 
Blantyre. 

Messrs.  A.  Lister  &  Sons,  Rothesay,  won  in  a  competitive 
class  for  twenty-four  Dahlia  blooms.  Mr.  M.  Campbell  took 
1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  twenty-four  Carnation  blooms  • 
and  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  fancy  Pansies  Messrs.  A.' 
Lister  &  Sons  were  the  winners. 

In  the  competitive  classes  in  this  section,  Mr  Miller  gr 
to  Mr.  James  Campbell,  Tullichewan,  was  1st  for  Sweet 
Peas.  Mr.  L.  M'Kinnon,  Cardross,  was  1st  for  Cactus 
Dahlias,  his  lot  being  superior  in  colour,  form,  and  size,  and 
including  the  newest  and  best  varieties.  The  amateur  sec- 
tion and  the  ladies'  competitions  were  interesting  features  of 
the  exhibition.  Vegetables  were  shown  in  the  Kent  Hall, 
and  were  admirable  both  as  regards  variety  and  quality! 
The  best  collection  of  vegetables  was  one  from  Mr.  Jas! 
Brown,  gr.  to  A.  A.  Spiers,  Esq.,  Houston;  and  Mr.Chas 
Traill,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Ballantine,  Ashgrove,  Kilwinning,  was 
2nd. 
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ISLE  OF  WIGHT  HORTICULTURAL 
IMPROVEMENT    ASSOCIATION. 

September  10.  —The  above  Association  bad  their  last 
excursion  of  the  season  on  Saturday  last  to  Worth  Park, 
Crawley,  the  residence  uf  Mrs.  Monte fiore,  and  to  the  well- 
known  neighbouring  fruit  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons. 

The  day  was  beautifully  fine,  and  the  sixty-four  members 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  excursion  fully  enjoyed  the 
outing,  and  gre  itly  appreciated  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Montefiore 
who  provided  some  refreshments,  and  to  Messrs.  Cheal  who 
provided  a  substantial  tea.  The  party  left  Ryde  Tier  early  in 
the  morning,  many  having  travelled  from  Ventnor  and  district 
and  from  Newport  in  brakes ;  whilst  others  utilised  their 
bicycles  to  reach  the  starting  point.  The  party  were  accom. 
panied  by  their  esteemed  chairman(Dr.  J.  Groves,  B.A.,  J.P.), 
and  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  S.  Heaton,  F.R.H.S.  The 
extensive  gardens  at  Worth  Tark,  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Allen,  were  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit. 
As  to  Lowfield  Nurseries,  the  extent  and  the  variety  of  the 
trees,  &c,  cultivated,  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  party  for 
several  hours.  The  party  returned  to  the  Island  highly 
delighted,  and  the  outing  will  be  recognised  as  another  red- 
letter  day  in  the  history  of  the  association. 


Leonard's -on- Sea  ;  to  Cactus  LuciiiB  and  Antelope  ;  and  also 
to  Pompon  The  Duke,  from  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co. ;  and 
to  Show  Dahlia  David  Johnson,  and  to  Cactus  Ranji,  from 
Mr.  Geo.  Humphries. 


WELLINGBOROUGH     AND     MIDLAND 
COUNTIES   DAHLIA. 

September  9,  10.-  This  Society,  which  has  just  held  its 
third  annual  exhibition,  appears  likely  to  make  the  Dahlia 
become  a  highly  popular  flower  in  the  Midland  Counties. 

The  working-men  of  Wellingborough  and  districtare  taking 
up  the  cultivation  of  the  Dahlia  with  spirit,  and  there  is  a 
most  satisfactory  growth  in  the  number  of  cultivators  and  of 
exhibitors.  The  spacious  Corn  Exchange  Was  almost  filled 
with  Dahlia  blooms  on  the  above  dates,  and  the  quality 
<>f  the  exhibits  was  high.  The  prizes  in  the  classes  open  to 
all  comers  were  good  enough  to  tempt  several  of  the  trade 
growers  in  the  south  to  enter,  and  they  took  to  Welling- 
borough some  of  their  finest  blooms 

The  open  class  for  twenty-four  Show  Dahlias  brought  seven 
entries,  Mr.  John  Walker,  nurseryman,  Thanle,  taking  the 
1st  prize  with  finely-developed  blooms ;  chief  among  them 
were  Mrs.  Every,  John  Hickling,  Mrs.  J.  Downie,  Buffalo 
Bid,  William  Powell,  James  Cocker,  Harry  Turner,  John 
Walker,  Duke  of  Fife,  Perfection,  &c.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
Swiss  Nursery,  FarnLam,  was  2nd.  There  were  nine  entries 
for  twelve  blooms,  and  bere  again  Mr.  J.  Walker  was 
placed  1st,  with  fine  Howers ;  and  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  2ad. 

There  was  a  class  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias, 
distinct,  shown  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Show  Dahlias, 
Thid  brought  six  entries,  and  all  were  remarkably  good. 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &,  Co.,  who  had  blooms  of  extra 
fine  quality,  were  placed  1st ;  chief  among  them  were 
Britannia,  Stella,  Exquisite,  Daffodil,  Mrs.  J.  Goddard, 
Harmony,  Ethel,  Progenitor,  Laverstock  Beauty,  Wallace. 
The  Clown,  Starfish,  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  &c,  several  of 
the  foregoing  being  fine  novelties  of  the  present  year.  Messrs. 
J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  End  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  were 
a  close  2nd,  their  collection  consisting  largely  of  novelties  of 
their  own  raising ;  a  few  of  the  leading  blooms  were  Luciu3, 
Island  Queen,  Britannia,  Keynes'  White,  which  though  not 
faultless,  appears  to  top  all  the  other  whites ;  Debonair, 
Ajax,  Mimosa,  &c.  Messrs.  Kstnes  &  Co.  also  had  the  best 
twelve  blooms  similarly  shown,  staging  Bimilar  varieties  to 
as  those  in  the  foregoing  class;  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries, 
Kington  Langley,  Chippenham,  was  2nd. 

Then  followed  a  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias, 
three  blooms  to  forma  bunch  ;  Messrs.  Keynes  &l  Co.  taking 
the  1st  prize  with  very  fine  fresh  blooms  of  Radiance, 
Britannia,  Wallace,  Progenitor,  Countess  of  Sherbrooke, 
Countess  of  Lonsdale,  The  Clown,  Starfish,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  &  Co.,  were  a  close  2nd.  There  were  six  entries  in 
this  class. 

Five  competed  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  Pompon 
Dahlias,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  being  1st  with  fresh  bright 
bunches  of  medium-sized,  even  flowers  of  Arthur  West, 
George  Brinckman,  Tommy  Keith,  Rosebud,  Douglas,  Phcebe, 
Bacchus,  E,  F.  Jungker,  &c.  2nd,  Messrsi  Keynes  &  Co.,  also 
with  excellent  bunches. 

There  were  certain  open  classes  from  which  nurserymen 
were  excluded.  There  were  six  entries  of  twelve  cut  blooms  ; 
Mr.  F.  Middleton,  Althorp,  taking  the  1st  prize  with  very 
good  blooms  indeed;  and  Mr.  R.  Buroin  was  2nd.  In  the 
class  for  six  blooms  there  were  seven  competitors,  and 
Mr.  Burgin  was  1st,  and  Mr.  Middleton  2nd.  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  had  the  best  twelve  blooms  of  Cactus  varioties,  showing 
remarkably  good  examples  of  Island  Queen,  Britannia,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  Standard  Bearer,  Starfish,  Arachne,  Night, 
&c.  ;  2nd — and  a  very  close  2nd,  too— Mr.  H.  A.  Needs, 
Horsell,  Woking.  Mr.  Middleton  also  had  the  best  six ; 
Mr.  W.  E.  Prentice,  Wellingborough,  was  2nd.  Mr.  H.  A. 
Needs  was  1st  with  six  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  three 
blooms  in  a  bunch  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Burgin  was  2nd.  There  was 
a  class  also  for  six  bunches  of  Pompons  ;  and  special  prizes, 
offered  by  Mr.  Richard  Dean  and  Mr.  G.  Humphries, 
brought  good  competitions. 

There  were  several  exhibits  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

As  a  number  of  new  Dahlias  were  submitted  for  Certifi- 
cates, the  whole  of  the  growers  present  with  the  judges, 
formed  a  committee,  with  the  result  that  the  following  Certifi- 
cates of  Merit  were  awarded  :— To  Cactus  Dahlias  Wallace, 
Progenitor,  The  Clown,  Viscountess  Sherbrooke,  Radiance, 
and  Countess  of  L  msdale,  from  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  ;  to 
Cactus   Dahlia  Magnificent,   from  Mr.    J.   Strudwiok,   St. 


BOYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

September  14,  IS.—  This  year's  autumn  exhibition  held,  as 
usual,  in  the  Wavcrley  Market,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  held  in  Edinburgh  during  late  years. 

The  prize  for  a  table  laid  out  as  for  dessert,  with  sixteen 
dishes  of  fruit,  and  decorated  with  flowers  and  foliage, 
was  perhaps  the  exhibit  that  attracted  most  attention.  Mr. 
Cairns,  Balruddery  Gardens,  Dundee,  and  Mr.  Kirk,  Nor- 
wood House  Gardens,  Alloa,  were  the  only  exhibitors,  the 
former  being  1st,  with  good  fruit  and  beautiful  flowers, 
nearly  all  Orchids,  but  which,  with  advantage,  might  have 
been  somewhat  more  lightly  arranged.  Mr.  Kirk's  exhibit 
was,  in  this  respect,  heavier  still,  though  his  fruits  were,  as  a 
whole,  better. 

Mr.  Caiuns'  collection  of  ten  dishes  of  fruit,  included 
some  good  first.class  specimens,  his  Grapes,  Pineapple  and 
Apples  being  most  noteworthy.  Mr.  Besant's  orchard  fruit 
was  excellent,  and  some  of  the  dishes  fine, 

Grapes. 

Amongst  the  Grapes,  Mr.  Lunt's  collection  of  bix  sorts, 
comprising  three  bunches  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  two  of 
Black  Hamburgh  and  one  of  Alnwick  seedling,  were  very  fine 
indeed. 

The  collection  of  four  varieties  were  all  black,  and  theso 
were  all  less  generally  good  than  in  the  sixes. 

In  the  ono  bunch  classes  the  fruit  was  rather  wanting  in 
size  and  finish  ;  there  were  several  good  examples  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  of  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Alicantes,  but 
Gros  Colman  and  Lady  Downes  were  of  high  merit. 

Hardy  Fruits. 

Hardy  fruits,  for  which  there  were  numerous  classes, 
mostly  in  single  dishes  were  generally  small  and  deficient  in 
colour.  Pears  were  also  below  the  usual  standard.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  dishes  of  Plums  were  fine,  and  of  these 
there  was  a  large  exhibit.  Peaches  were  excellent,  as  also 
Nectarines.  Hardy  fruits  from  Mr.  Dav,  Galloway  House 
Gardens,  Garliestown,  were  most  commendable  for  the 
present  season. 

Plants. 

In  the  plant  classes  Mr.  Lunt  exhibited  some  of  the 
finest  in  the  show,  being  in  particular  strong  in  Crotons. 
Flowering  plants  were  in  general  small, but  the  Orchids  though 
not  numerously  shown  included  some  good  plants.  There 
was  a  very  large  number  of  plants  shown,  such  as  Fuchsiis, 
Coleus,  Chrysanthemums,  Vallotas,  and  some  grand  Ferns. 
Quantities  of  Palms;  groat  numbers  of  table  plants,  &c, 
were  lovely. 

A  table  of  plants,  circular  in  form,  and  arranged  for  effect, 
brought  three  exhibitors,  all  of  whose  collections  seemed  to 
be  wanting  in  lightness  of  touch. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Among  cut  flowers  were  some  lovely  Roses,  perhaps 
smaller  than  usual,  but  in  brightness  of  colour  leaving 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  and  other 
autumn  flowers  were  also  numerous.  In  general  these  were 
not  quite  so  good  as  usual.  Herbaceous  plants,  however, 
muBt  not  be  included  in  the  preceding  remark,  as  they  were 
extra  fine. 

Nurservmen's  and  Miscellaneous  Classes. 

Of  the  classes  set  apart  for  nurserymen,  the  one  for  tables  of 
cut  herbaceous  flowers,  formed  a  grand  exhibit.  Both 
Messrs.  Cocker  &  Son,  Aberdeen,  and  Messrs.  Harkness 
&.  Son,  Bedale,  York,  put  up  very  fine  lots  of  the  more 
popular  autumn  flowers. 

Trade  growers  and  others  set  up  beautiful  displays  of  fruit 
and  flowers. 

From  Her  Majestv's  Gardens  at  Windsor,  a  very  large 
table  was  set  up  by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  which  contained  a 
large  number  of  Apples  not  quite  of  the  largest  size  ;  Pears 
were  better  than  the  Apples,  and  many  Melons,  including 
British  Queen,  in  five  fine  fruits.  A  large  number  of  dishes 
of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums,  Bananas  and  Grapes, 
with  a  good  Pine-apple  as  a  centre-piece,  completed  the  sides. 
Mulberries,  Strawberries,  Morello Cherries,  John  DownieCrab, 
and  dessert  Tomato  with  Royal  Sovereign  Melons  completed 
the  ends.  A  number  of  Nepenthes  were  raised  high  above  the 
fruits,  and  a  few  vases  of  cut  flowers  and  foliage.  An  edging 
of  dried  Statice  completed  the  arrangement. 

Messrs,  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ld.(  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  had  a  group  of  fine  foliaged  and  other  plants, 
arranged  in  circular  form  on  the  floor.  The  plants  included 
Crotons,  Nepenthes,  Caladiums,  a  few  Orchids,  Javanese 
Rhododendrons,  &c 

Messrs.  Metiiven  &  Sows  had  a  nicely  arranged  table, 
as  had  also  Messrs.  Laird  Sl  Son,  both  of  Edinburgh. 

Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  set  up  a  collection 
of  plants  of  a  miscellaneous  charactfr  ;  Grapes  in  pots,  with 
Sweet  Peas,  Violas,  Carnations,  &c. 

From  Messrs.  Wallace  Ai  Co  ,  Colchester,  came  a  fine 
collection  of  autumn  or  flowering  Lilies. 

Hardy  herbaceous  and  other  cut  flowers  were  shown 
in  amazing  quantities  by  nurserymen,  including  some  from 
Mr.  M.  Cami'Iji.ll,  Blantyre,  who  put  up  some  good  Car- 
nations  and  Dahlias  of  fine  quality. 


Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  whose  table  was  rich  in  Holly- 
hocks, had  a  large  number  of  good  Carnations,  many  Pent* 
stemons,  &c. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  put  their  dependence  for 
effect  mainly  on  Dahlias,  of  which  the  Cactus  forma  were  very 
beautiful.  In  that  of  Messrs.  Cocker  &,  Son's,  Aberdeen,  were 
some  glorious  bunches  of  the  best  hardy  herbaceous  flowers. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  London, 
set  up  a  group  of  plants  on  the  floor  of  the  building,  boldly 
airanged  in  low  groups,  and  filled  in  with  lovely  Ferns, 
Begonias,  Caladiums,  &c. 

Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan,  Kippen,  exhibited  a  table 
of  beautiful  Grapes,  and  several  varieties  of  Tomatos, 
interspersed  with  a  few  tall  trumpet  vases,  furnished  with 
prepared  Vine-leaves,  Ferns,  and  Rowan  berries.  This  was  a 
highly  meritorious  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Thomson  <fc  Sons,  Clovenfords,  showed  some  of 
their  fine  Grapes  and  Tomatos,  and  also  a  table  of  plants. 


The  Rosary, 

ORANGE-FUNGUS  ON  R03E3. 
The  Rose-grower  has  ever  need  to  bear  in  miad 
the  well-known  proverb,  "  Never  holla  until  you  are 
out  of  the  wood ;  "  thus  I  had  hardly   written   the 
statement  that  I   had  not   been  troubled   with  this 
pest,  when  a  violent  attack  of  it,  consequent,  I  sup- 
pos9,  on  the  long -continued  drought,   attacked   my 
plants,  and  the  leaves  of  my  hybrid  perpetuals  are  so 
badly  affected  that  iu  a  couple  of  days  a  large  quan- 
tity of  them  have  fallen  from  the  bashes,  and  their 
aspect  sets  one  thinking  as  to  the  cause  and  history 
of   this   pest.     On    turning   back   to   one's   book   of 
reference   there  is  no  one  whose  authority  on   the 
Rose  is  greater  than  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers,  and 
he  writes  of  it  thus:   "There  is  yet  another  red,  or 
rather  orange-coloured,  fungus,  peculiar  to  dry  soils, 
which  often  makes  its  appearance  in  August  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  Roses,  more  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Moss  and  Provence  Roses.     I  have 
seen  thousands  of  young  and  old  plants  of  these  two 
old  favourite  sorts  with  the  under  surface  of  every 
leaf  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  impalpable  bright 
orange-coloured  dust.     No  cur  a  has  yet  been  found 
for  this  disease  ;  all  the  fungus  remedies  have  failed. 
There  is  a  preventive— the  Roses  should  be  lifted  and 
replanted  every  aututna,  giving  them  at  the  same  time 
plenty  of  manure,  and  stirring  the  soil  three  feet  deep  ; 
rotation  in  cropping  stiould  also  be  attended   to,  so 
as  to  give  fie  Roses  a  bed  io  the  Rosa-girden  whic1) 
has  had   a  crop  of  annuals  the  preceding  summer.  ' 
Now  in  this  statement  it  will   be  observed   that  the 
writer   lays   a   stress   upon  the  fact  that  it  is  more 
frequent   in  dry   soils.      I    hardly   think   that   later 
experience  has  altered  this  conclusion,  and  it  certainly 
does   appear   that   the    attack  is   more    virulent   in 
droughty  than  in  damp  seasons  ;  and  I   think   that 
probably   had   the   beneficial  rain   that  we   had   on 
August  7  and  8,  come  a  few  days  before,  the  attack 
would  not  have  been  so  violent  as  it  is.     I  have  never 
been  able  to  observe  that  it  did  aoy  lasting  injuries 
to  the  plants  ;  it  disfigures  them  for  a  time  by  leaving 
them  so  bare  of  foliage,  but  that  is  all,  so  far  as  I  can 
see.  Of  course,  it  maybe  Baid  "but  how  much  better 
your   plants   would   have   been  had   they   not  been 
attacked    by    it,"    but    to    this    we    can     give    no 
reply.     As   to   Mr.   Rivers'  remedies,  I  very   much 
question     whether     any     of     them    would     be    of 
any  avail.    But  there  is  one  point  iu  connection  with 
this  fungus  that  seems  to  me  very  curious,  and  which 
I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  the  quid  mines  can  account 
for,  and  it  is  this,  that  it  never  seems  to  attack  the 
Tea  Roses.     I  speak  of  my  own  experience  ;   but   I 
have  asked  several   Rose-growiog  friends,  and  their 
experience  agrees  with  mine.     I  have  gone  carefully 
through  what  Roses  I  have,  and  find  that   my  expe- 
rience of  former  years  is  that  of  the  present.     I   find 
a  large  quantity  of  it  on  my  hybrid  porpetuals,  some 
being  more  infected  by  it  than  others  ;   while  on  my 
Teas,  planted  close  by,  I   can  see  no  trace  of  it.     I 
find  very  little  of  it  amongst  the  hybrid  Teas,  and 
the  nearer   the   varieties   approach  the   Teas,  as  in 
Kaiseriu  Augusta  Victoria,  I  find  it  entirely  absent ; 
in  the  same  way  I  find  that  mildew  does  not  affect 
the  Te  is  and  hybrid  Teas  as  badly  as  it  does  H.  P's. 
I  should  add,  that  my  soil  is  light,  and  tho  situation 
warm.     I  have  tried  in  turn  various  chemical  prepara- 
tions with  which  I  have  syringed  the  plants,  but  I  have 
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never  found  them  of  any  use.  I  am  very  dubious 
about  the  lifting  of  the  plants,  for  I  notice  that  newly- 
planted  H.P.'s  are  as  subject  to  it  as  the  older  plants. 
It  is,  therefore,  one  of  those  annoyances  which  I 
suppose  we  must  put  up  with  ;  but  if  any  of  my 
brother  rosarians  can  suggest  a  preventive  for  this 
disease,  or  say  how  to  get  rid  of  it  when  it  does 
appear,  I  think  they  will  couter  a  favour  on  Rose- 
growers  by  letting  it  bo  known.    Wild  Rose. 


£  WE  AT 

- 


aSRwf 


[The  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees — a  "Day-degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.] 
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The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following  :— 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat-producing  Districts — 
1,  Scotland,  E. ;  2,  England,  N.E. ;  3,  England,  E.  ; 
4,  Midland  Counties ;  5,  England,  including  Loudon,  S. 
Principal  Grazing,  &c.t  Districts  —  6,  Scotland,  W.  ; 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W.  ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 
10,  Ireland,  S.  ;  *  Channel  Islands. 


THE     PAST     WEEK. 
The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands  for  the  week   ending  September  10,  is 
furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  :  — 

"The  weather  was  very  fine  in  *11  parts  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  earlier  half  of  the  period,  and  this  condition  con- 
tinued  to  prevail  over  England  throughout  the  week.  In 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  north  of  Wales,  however,  the  later 
days  were  unsettled  and  rainy.  A  brilliant  display  of  aurora 
was  observed  on  Friday  iiight  in  nearly  ail  parts  of  the 
country,  and  again  at  a  few  stations  on  Saturday  night. 

"The  temperature  was  unusually  high  for  the  time  of  year, 
the  average  for  the  week  having  been  as  much  as  10u  above 
the  mean  in  'England,  S.,'  the  'Midland  Counties,'  and 
'Scotland,  E.,'  9°  in  '  England,  E  ,'  and  8°  in  nearly  all  other 
districts.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  occurred  early  in  the 
week  over  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  on  the  8th  over 
England.  They  varied  from  92'  in  'England,  E.,'  91°  in 
'England,  S.,'  and  90°  in  the  'Midland  Counties,'  to  81°  in 
'Scotland,  W.'  and  '  England,  N.W./ and  to  So  in  '  Irlui  I, 
S.'  These  values  are  higher  than  any  registered  in  Sep- 
tember— over  Scotland  since  1671,  and  over  England  since 
1S68.  The  lowest  of  the  minima,  which  were  recorded  on 
very  irregular  dates,  ranged  from  42  in  'Scotland,  N.,' to 
54"  in  'England,  S  ,'  and  to  57"  in  the  'Channel  Islands.' 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  week  the  minimum  readings 
were  very  high  in  all  districts,  the  thermometer  at  many 
stations  not  falling  to  60\ 

"  The  rainfaU  was  much  more  than  the  mean  in  '  Ireland, 
8.,' and  slightly  exceeded  the  normal  in  'Ireland,  N.  ; '  in 
all  other  district?,  however,  it  was  less,  and  over  the  greater 
part  of  England  rain  was  entirely  absent, 

■ 


"The  bright  sunshine  exceeded  the  mean  in  all  districts, 
the  excess  in  almost  all  cases  being  large.  The  percentage  of 
the  possible  duration  ranged  from  71  in  '  England,  S.,'  and 
70  in  the  'Channel  Islands,"  to  41  in  '  England,  N.W.,' and 
SS  in  '  England,  N.E."  and  '  Scotland,  W.' " 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Markets. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,   SEPTEMBER   15. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand ;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.  1 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


3  0 
3  0 


s.  d. 
Arums,  12  blooms  3  0- 
Carnations,  pr.  doz. 

blooms     1  0- 

Chryasnthe  mums, 

white,  12  blooms  1  0- 
Chrysantbe  m  u  m  s, 

yellow,  12  blooms  1  0- 
Euoharis,  per  dozen  2  0- 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms    16-20 

Gladioli,  white,  doz. 

sprays      0  S-  1  0 

Lilium  Harrisi,  per 

dozen  blooms    ...    3  0-40 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  sprays  ...  0  9- 
Maidenhair      Fern, 

per  12  bunches ...    4  0- 
Orchid 


t.  d.  ! 

4  0    Mignonette,  per  12 
bunches  

3  0    Orchids:— 

Cattleya,  12  bms. 

3  0        Odontoglossum 
crispum,  12  bm. 

Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  12  bun. 

—  per  12  sprays  ... 
Roses,  Tea,  per  doz. 

—  yellow  (Pearls), 
per  dozen 

—  pink,  per  dozen 

4  0      —  Safrano,  p.  doz. 
1    —  red,  per  dozen 

1  6  '  Stephanotis,     doz. 

sprays 

8  0    Tuberoses,  12  blms. 
bloom  in  variety. 


,  d.  s.  d. 

10-40 

»0-80 

!  0-  4  0 

0-5  0 
4-0  6 
6-10 

0-2  0 

6-2  0 
0-  2  0 
6-10 


0-  1 
0-  1 


Plants  in  Pots.  — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d. 
Adiantums,  p.  doz.  4  0- 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  12  0- 

—  specimen,  each  5  0- 
Coleus,  per  doz.  ...  3  0- 
Dracsenas,  each    ...     1  0- 

—  various,  p.  doz.  12  0- 
Evergreen    shrubs, 

in  variety,  p.  doz.    6  0- 
Ferns,    small,    per 

dozen 10- 

—  various,  p.  doz.  S  0- 
Ficus  elastica,  each    1  0- 


12  0 
30  0 
15  0 
4  0 
7  6 
24  0 


2  0 
12  0 
7  6 


Foliage  plants,  per 
dozen      

Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

Liliums,  various, 
per  dozen 

Marguerites,  p.  doz. 

Mignonette,  p.  doz. 

Palms,  various,  ea. 
—  specimens,    ea. 

Pelargoniums,  doz. 

Scarlets,    per   doz. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

12  0-36  0 
4  0-60 

12  0-S'l  0 

ri  0-12  0 
4  0-60 

2  0-10  0 
10  6-84  0 

9  0-12  0 

3  0-60 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Artichokes,   Globe, 

per  doz. 
Beans,  Eng.,  Dwarf, 

per  sieve 

—  Runners,  in  bus. 
Beetroots,  new,  per 

dozen  bunches 

—  p.  tally  of  60... 
Cabbage,  open,  doz. 

—  open,  p.  tally... 
Cauliflowers,   Eng- 
lish, per  dozen 

—  per  tally 
Cress,  doz.  punnets 
Carrots,  New,  buu- 

ches,  per  dozen 

—  washed,  in  bags 

—  Surrey 

Celery,  now,  bundle 
Cucumbers,  p.  doz. 
Eudive,  E  gli*h,  p. 

score     ... 

—  French,        per 
dozen       

—  Batavian,  score 
Garlic,  Eng.,  per  lb. 
Horseradish,    New 

English,  bundle  . 

—  foreign 

Leeks,  new,  dozen 

bunches 
Lettuce,    Cos,    per 
doz.     ... 

—  Cabbage,  doz.  . 
Marrows,         Vege- 
table, per  dozen 

—  per  pot 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
16-20 

2  0-30 

3  0-50 

2  0-30 
2  6-301 
10-16 

4  0-70 

16-20 
4  0-80 
16    — 

1  6    — 
:-t  t>    — 

2  6-30 
1  6  — 
13-36 

16-20 

1  6     — 
16-20 


2  0-26 
10    — 


2  0    3  0 
1  6    — 


16-30 
5  0    — 


Mint,  per    dozen 

bunches 

Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb 

Onions,  Dutch, 
bag       

—  green,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  Valencia  and 
Oporto,  cases... 

—  Picklers,  in 
bags       

in  sieve 

Parsley,  per  dozen 

—  sieve    

Potatos,     Bedfords 

and      Lincolns 

Radishes,  Round, 
breakfast,  per 
dozen  bunches 
(homegrown)  . 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 

Shallots,  good,  per 
cwt. 

Spinach,  per  sieve  . 

Tomatos,  English, 
per  lb 

—  Belgian,  cises, 
good     

—  Channel  Isles, 
par  lb 

Turnips,  new  Eng., 
per  dozen 

—  in  bags,  Rocd.. 
Watercreas,  p.  doz. 

buuehes 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
2  0-30 
10-13 

30    - 

16    - 

5  0     — 

2  0-26 
16-20 
10-20 
1  0    — 

60  0-90  0 

1  3     — 

1  3     — 

10  0    — 
16-20 

0  3-04 

16-19 

0  2£-0  8 

2  6-30 
2  6-30 

0  3-06 


60s.  to  9  1-  per  ton.  John  Bath,  32  and  31,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 

Remarks. — On  Friday  last  there  was  in  the  market  a 
quantity  of  Blackberries  in  butter-tuba  from  Ireland,  and 
they  realised  10s.  per  cwt.  There  has  also  been  a  good  supply 
of  Runner  Beans  in  bushel-bags  from  Worcestershire,  and  of 
Cabbages  from  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  There  is  a  good 
supply  of  Apples,  but  really  good  samples  are  few.  The 
Californian  Plums,  quoted  Pond  Seedlings,  are  described  as 
Gross  Prunes.  An  amber-coloured  Plum  is  called  Japan  ;  it 
is  very  like  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  but  rather  broader  at  the 
base,  and  has  little  of  the  n)ottle-colouring, 


Apples,     Keswick, 

bush 3 

—  Suffield,   bush.  4 

—  Duchess       Fa- 
vourite, sieve...  4 

—  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  per  sieve  4 

—  Manx  Codling, 
per  bushel      ...  4 

—  -  Ingestres,  sieve  3 

—  Various,  cookers, 
per  bushel      ...  2 

Bananas,  bunch  ...  7 

Blackberries,  pecks  2 

—  sieves 3 

Cobnuts,     per     loo 

lb 45 

Damsons,  sieve    ...  3 

Figs,  per  dozen    ...  1 

Filberts,  per  100  lb.  30 
Grapes,       English, 

Alicante          ...  1 

—  Hamburgh,  lb.  0 

—  second  quality  0 

—  Channel    Isles, 
per  lb.             ...  0 

—  Muscats,       per 
lb 2 

Grapes,      Muscats, 

second  quality  1 

Greengages,    Eng. , 

per  sieve         ...  3 

Melons,  each        ...  1 

Nectarines,  doz.  ...  9 

—  second   quality  3 
Oranges,       Austra- 
lian, cases      ...  9 


:i; 

d. 

OE   W 

3.  d. 

0- 

4  6 

i) 

5  0 

0- 

5  0 

6 

- 

6 

_ 

6-5  0 

6-5  0 

0- 

12  u 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0- 

50  0 

fi 

— 

0- 

1  6 

u 

— 

0- 

1  6 

9- 

1  3 

0- 

0  9 

6- 

0  9 

0- 

3  0 

0- 

1  6 

0- 

4  0 

0- 

2  0 

0- 

12  0 

0- 

6  0 

0- 

12  6 

Oranges,      Califor- 
nian,  cases 

—  Italian,  do.    ... 
Peaches,    per    doz. 

(according      to 
size)      

—  Second  quality 

—  Californian 
cases,  about 
7  dozen 

Pears,  Eng.,  Hazels, 

sieve     

Williams,  do. 

—  foreign,  Wil- 
liams, in  case, 
36  3/6,  48 

—  in  crates,  9G  ... 

—  —  108  

150 

—  Californian, 
Beurre  Hardy, 
in  half  cases  ... 

Duchess,  do 

PineB,    St.   Michael 

Plums,    Bush,    per 

sieve     

—  Diamonds 

—  Goliaths 

—  Pond's  Seedling 

—  Victorias 

—  Californian, 
Pond's  Seed- 
ling, cases 

—  Japan,  cases  ... 

—  Various   others 
Walnuts,        Dutch 

Prickles 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


0    — 
0-16  0 


0-10  0 
0-4  0 


0-4  0 
0-4  0 


0  — 

0  — 

11  _ 

0  — 


i  6-  8  0 
6     — 
0-7  0 

0-2  6 

6-4  0 

0-4  0 

10-40 


0  — 
0  — 
0-2  6 

0     — 


SEEDS. 


London  :  Sept.  14. — Messrs.  John  Shaw  A  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
write  that  orders  for  Trifolium  become  daily  scarcer  and 
smaller.  A  few  English  growers  who  delayed  marketing 
their  seed  will  now  have  to  carry  same  over  for  another 
season.  New  winter  Tares  offer  freely,  and  at  tempting 
rates ;  whilst  Rye  continues  in  short  supply,  and  tends 
upwards  in  value.  Full  prices  are  asked  for  Mustard  and 
Rape  seed.  As  regards  blue  Peas  and  Haricot  Beans,  holders, 
relying  on  the  approaching  scarcity  of  green  vegetables, 
show  a  bold  front.  The  trade  for  bird  seeds  presents  no 
fresh  feature.  The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  give  the  imports 
of  Clover  and  grass  seeds  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
eight  months  of  this  year,  ending  August  31,  as  232,652  cwt., 
value  £451, 91S;  as  against  18.5,482  cwt.,  value  £376,844,  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1S97. 


CORN. 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  September  10,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1197,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
n<ures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Wheat          

s.     d. 
33     1 

s.    d. 
26   10 

s.    d. 
—    6     3 

Barley         

27     4 

27      0 

—    0     4 

Oats  ... 

17     3 

17    10 

+    07 

FRUIT     AND     VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow:  Sept.  14.  —  The  following  are  the  averages  of 
the  prices  recorded  since  our  last  report  :— Grapes,  English, 
Is.  3d.  to  1*.  6d.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  Muscats,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. .  6d. 
ditto;  do.,  Scotch,  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6(2.  ditto;  do.,  Guernsey, 
5d.  to  7d.  ditto;  Apples,  Americans,  18s.  to  20s-.  per 
barrel;  do.,  Canadian,  16s.  to  20s.  ditto;  do.  English, 
14s.  to  20s.  per  cwt.;  Plums.  Pershore,  8s.  to  9s.  ditto; 
ditto,  Victoria  (middle  size),  2kd.  per  lb.;  do.,  Cambridge- 
shire and  Kent,  14s.  to  20s.  per  cwt.;  Greengages,  3d.  to  4d. 
perlb.  ;  Tomato^,  Scotch,  5d.  toS'i.;  do.,  English,  3d.  to4ldo. ; 
do  ,  Guernsey,  3d.  do.  ;  Lemons,  Naples,  16s.  to  25s.  per  case  ; 
Melons,  home,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  each  ;  do.,  Valencia,  4s.9d.  to  5s.  9d. 
per  case;  Pears,  Duchesse,  2s.  od.  per  case;  do.,  Havre 
Williams,  3s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  case;  do.  Wine,  3s.  per  moly ; 
Cabbages,  7rf.  to  10rf.  per  dozen;  Cauliflowers,  2s.  6d.  do.; 
Mint,  green,  Gd.  to  9d.  per  bunch  ;  Onions,  4s.  6d.  to  6s  Gd. 
per  cwt.  ;  do.,  Valencia,  3s.  Gd.  to  5s.  Gd.  per  case;  Parsley, 
Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  stone  ;  Potatos  (best),  Is.  do.  ;  Cucumbers, 
2s.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  Lettuces,  Gd.  to  9d.  do.  ;  do.,  Cob, 
Gd.  to  Is.  do.  ;  Radishes,  1».  per  dozen  bunches ;  Horse- 
radish, Is.  Gd.  per  bundle  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  to  1*.  2d.  per  lb. ; 
Beetroots,  7d.  to  8d,  per  doz.  ;  Mustard  and  Cress,  3d.  per 
punnet;  Spinach,  Is.  Gd.  to  2r.  per  stone  ;  Turnips,  white, 
2d.  to  3d.  per  bunch  ;  Celery,  Scotch,  Is.  Gd.  per  bundle  ; 
Onions,  Valencia,  3s.  to  3s.  (Id.  per  case. 

Liverpool  :  September  14.— Average  of  the  prices  at  under- 
noted  markets :  —  St.  John's :  Potatos,  lOd.  to  Is.  per 
peck;  Grapes  English,  Is.  Gd.  to  3s.  per  lb.;  do.,  foreign. 
4d.  to  Sd.  do.  ;  Pine-apples,  English,  4s.  to  5s.  each ;  Dam- 
sons, Gil.  per  lb.;  Cob-nuts,  Sd.  per  lb.;  Cucumbers, 
3d.    to    4d.    each  ;    Mushrooms,  8d.  per  lb.  j  do.,    8s,    pe*' 
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basket.  Wholesale  Vegetable  Market :  Potatoa,  per  cwt. , 
Giants,  Is.  9d.  to  Is.  Sd. ;  Main  Crop,  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  ; 
Bruce,  2s.  to  2s.  id.  :  Kidneys,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  3d. ;  Turnips, 
6d.  to  Sd.  per  dozen  bunches ;  Carrots,  6rf.  to  9d. 
per  dozen  bunches  ;  Parsley,  id.  to  Gd.  do.  ;  Onions,  English, 
7s.  per  cwt.  ;  do.,  foreign,  2s.  9<t  to  3s.  6d.  do. ;  Cucumbers, 
Is.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  doz. ;  Cauliflowers,  Is.  to  Is.  Sd.  do. : 
Cabbages,  Gd.  to  lOd.  do.  ;  Celery,  Is.  to  2s.  3d.  per  roll. 


GARDENING   APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  Wm.  Meads,  late  Head  Gardener  at  Buscot  Park  Farm. 
Parincdon,  Berks,  has  been  appointed  Head  Gardener  and 
Bailiff  to  Sir  G.  W.  Allen,  Free  Chase,  Hay  ward's  Heath. 

Mr.  A.  Vinck,  late  of  Morant's  Court,  Sevenoaks,  as  Head 
Gardener  and  Bailiff  to  Lt.-Col.  Dansev,  Cams  Hall, 
Fareham,  Hants. 

Mr.  George  Burrows,  lale  of  Berwick  Bouse,  Shrewsbury, 
as  Head  Gardener  and  Bailiff  to  G.  B.  Belliss,  Esq  , 
The  Dell,  King's  Norton,  near  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Fred  Lodge,  as  Gardener  to  J.  S.  Bergheim,  Esq., 
Belsize  Court,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Mr.  Thos.  Walcroet,  Gardener  to  the  late  James  Stiff,  Esq., 
as  Gardener  to  V.  B.  Tritton,  Esq.,  Norfolk  Lodge, 
Barnet,  Herts. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Wadds,  for  the  past  five  years  Gardener  to  W.  W. 
Astor,  Esq.,  Cliveden,  Maidenhead,  as  Gardener  to 
Sir  Weetman  D.  Pearson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Paddockhurst, 
Worth,  Sussex. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Keen,  until  recently  at  Warley  Place  Gardens, 
Brentwood,  as  Gardener  to  Colonel  Tufnell  Tyrell, 
Borehani  House,  Chelmsford. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 

M.  Bruant,  Poitiers,  Vienne,  France— Bulbs,  Seeds,  &c, 
required  in  the  autumn  ;  Chrysanthemums. 

Abmitage  Bros.,  Nottingham  —  Bulb,  Rosos,  Carnations, 
Hardy  Plants,  &c. 

W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts— Rosos. 

Chr.  Lorenz,  Erfurt,  Germany  —  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

B.  8.  Williams  &  Son,  169,  Piccadilly,  W.,  and  Upper  Hol- 
loway,  London,  N.— Florists'  Specialties. 

H'  I2,U-2rCAN  Cakr>  "'2<  Kimberley  Road,  Stockwell,  London. 

8. W.— Bulbs,  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  &c. 
H.  Cannell  <t  Sons,  Swanley  Kent— Bulbs,  Strawberries, 

and  small  Fruit  Trees. 
Howden  &  Co.,  Inverness— Bulbs,  &c. 
Thos.  Kennedy  &  Co.,  126  &.  128,  High  Street,  Dumfries.— 

Bulbs. 

Arthur  Robinson,  1a,  Bishopsgate  Without,  City— Bulbs. 
A.  Dessert,  Chenonceana,  France— Preonies, 


A  Sick  Catalpa-tree  :  M.  E.  W.  The  tree  may  be 
rejuvenated  if  it  be  not  too  far  gone  by  digging  a 
trench  round  it  at  the  extremities  of  the  roots, 
tracing  the  latter  back  towards  the  stem  for  a  yard 
or  two,  and  laying  them  in  new  soil,  consisting  of 
heavy  loam,  two-thirds ;  decayed  manure,  one- 
third  ;  and  mortar-rubble  sufficient  to  effect  good 
drainage,  making  it  firm  before  and  after  laying-out 
the  roots.  The  surface-soil  should  also  be  removed, 
replacing  it  with  a  similar  mixture  of  soil,  and 
over  all  a  mulch  of  leaf-mould  or  decayed  hot- 
bed manure  should  be  laid.  Probably,  a  copious 
application  of  water  may  be  necessary,  the  soil 
being  in  a  very  dry  condition.  Manure-water  once 
or  twice  during  the  winter  would  benefit  the  tree. 

Advancement  in  Horticulture  :  D.  Macgregor. 
We  think  that  you  should  endeavour  to  obtain 
employment,  say,  first  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Edinburgh  or  Dublin,  and  then  at  Kew  ;  or, 
if  you  would  like  foreign  experience,  you  might  go 
to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  or  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Berlin  or  Vienna.  To  obtain  admission  to 
these  gardens  is  not  very  difficult,  provided  your 
testimonials  are  good. 

Alpine  Garden  :  E.  H.  W.  If  the  work  can  be 
undertaken  forthwith,  there  is  so  much  heat  in 
the  earth  that  transplanted  things  would  become 
established  before  the  advent  of  winter.  Other- 
wise make  preparations  in  the  winter,  and  defer 
all  planting  till  March  and  April. 

Caterpillar  :  W.  Pease.  The  larvaj  of  the  Privet 
Hawkmoth,  Sphinx  ligustri. 

Chrysanthemum  Leaves  with  Fungus  :  H.F.C.Q. 
and  B.  W.  We  are  continually  receiving  specimens 
of  Chrysanthemum  leaves  attackedsimilarly  to  yours. 
The  disfiguration  is  caused  by  a  "rust''  fungus, 
which  was  fully  detoribed  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  October  9,  1 897,  p.  256.     As  you  have  250  plants 


so  attacked,  it  will  be  best  to  remove  the  affected 
leaves  from  same,  and  burn  them.  If  the  few 
plants  first  attacked  had  been  burned,  probably 
the  fungus  would  have  failed  to  spread.  It  might 
be  useful  to  syringe  all  the  plants  with  Condy's 
fluid  or  a  copper  solution,  especially  wetting  the 
underneath  side  of  the  foliage.  Until  the  last  year 
or  two  this  pest  very  rarely  attacked  Chrys- 
anthem  plants,  but  it  is  unfortunately  becoming 
very  common  and  destructive. 

CODLEUM    (CROTON)    LEAVES    DISFIGURED  :    T.    C.    M. 

The  specimens  you  send  are  insufficient  to  form  an 
absolute  conclusion  upon.  There  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  be  any  disease  upon  them,  and  the 
disfiguration  by  spotting,  &c,  would  appear  to 
be  due  to  some  detail  in  their  cultivation,  and  this 
view  is  strengthened  by  the  weakly  appearance  of 
the  leaves.  Try  a  fresh  stock  of  plants  or  strong 
cuttings,  and  grow  them  liberally,  without  an 
excessive  use  of  manure,  and  you  will  probably 
find  that  they  may  be  kept  free  from  such  defects. 
See  that  the  glass  of  the  house  in  which  they  are 
cultivated  contains  no  flaws  that  will  concentrate 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  thus  burn  the  plants. 

Cratjequs  for  Name  :  67.  P.  We  have  unfortunately 
no  record  of  the  two  specimens. 

Donation.  —  Received  for  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  the  sum  of  2s.,  with  thanks,  from 
J.  Shaw,  and  a  similar  sum  from  F.  Williams, 
Cliveden,  for  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution. 

Early  Single-flowered  Bedding  Tulips,  Rose  or 
Pink  Self-coloured:  E.  B.  W.  Rose  Applati, 
very  large  and  handsome  ;  and  Rose  Luisante,  fine 
deep  rose.  Double  early-ilowering  Couronne  des 
Roses,  shaded  rose,  very  fine  ;  and  Rosene,  rosy- 
pink,  a  good  bedder. 

Eulalia  japonica  variegata  coming  Green  from 
Seed  :  D.  P.  A  common  occurrence.  It  is  a  rever- 
sion to  the  original  colour  of  the  plant.  Try  the 
effect  of  planting  in  poor  soil. 

Exhibiting  Hardy  Annuals  :  Constant  Reader.  The 
wording  of  the  schedule  being  as  stated,  the 
decision  in  the  case  was  necessarily  thrown  upon 
the  judges.  There  may  be  something  iu  your 
contention  that  if  seeds  of  Asters,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi,  Zinnia  elegans,  and  Ten-week  Stocks  be 
sown  in  spring  out-of-doors,  and  exhibition  blooms 
be  produced  by  them,  without  being  afforded  pro- 
tection at  any  stage  of  their  growth,  they  are 
hardy.  But  it  is  only  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
year  ;  they  will  not  stand  frost.  Seeds  cannot  be 
sown  in  autumn  with  a  view  to  obtaining  spring 
flowering  plants.  The  hardy  annuals,  if  left  to 
themselves,  will  reproduce  themselves  naturally  by 
seed.  Will  Zinnia  elegans  and  Phlox  Drummondi 
succeed  in  these  conditions  ?  We  think  not,  and 
therefore  they  are  "  tender "  annuals  rather  than 
perfectly  hardy  plants.  The  judges  could  hardly 
have  done  other  than  disqualify  you  under  the 
circumstances  you  describe. 

Fungus  :  67.  Paul.  Young  immature  specimens  of 
Polyporus  ovinus.  M.  C.  C. 

Imported  Fruit  :  S.  W.  The  last  returns  are  obtain- 
able from  Messrs.  Ejre  k,  Spottiswoode,  Queen's 
Printers,  East  Harding  Street,  London,  E.G. 
Further  information  might  also  be  obtained  from 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall  Gardens. 

Insects  :  D.  Ireland.  The  caterpillar  on  Peas  is 
that  of  the  Cabbage  Noctua  moth  (Mamestra  bras- 
sicse),  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Cabbage- 
butterflies.  It  will  feed  on  almost  anything. 
R.  Mel. 

Leaves  Browned  in  Parts  :  A".  S.  No  fungus  was 
discovered  on  the  leaves,  and  the  appearances 
seem  to  be  due  to  scalding  or  burning  by  solar 
heat. 

LlLlUM  aup.atum  :  Frank  Dicks  A  Co.  The  plant 
was  introduced  from  Japan  by  the  late  J.  G.  Veitch 
in  1S62  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  July  12,  1862, 
p.  644).  A  flowering  plant  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  held  in  the  then  new  conservatory  at  South 
Kensington  on  July  2  the  same  year.  It  was 
found  grow  ing  wild  on  the  hillsides  of  the  midland 
provinces  of  Japan. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  A.  R.  1,  Royal  Codlin  Apple  ; 
2,  Warner's  King  Apple. — H.  E.  Q.  Beurr&  GiSlird. 
— ff.  Oakey.  Cox's  Pomona, 


Names  op  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — H.  E.  G.  Helianthemum 
polifolium. — /.  Wright.  Tritonia  ( Montbretia)  cro- 
cosmiflora  =  T.  Pottsii  x  Crocosmia  aurea. 
— M.  J.  S.  2,  Polystachya  luteola,  Hook. — 
E.  C.  t.  Probably  Betula  pendula,  but  cannot 
determine  without  better  material.  —  H.  Q.  1, 
Euphorbia  peplus  ;  2,  Veronica  polita  ;  3,  Poten- 
tilla  anserina  ;  4,  Scabiosa  Succisa  ;  5,  Stellaria 
aquatic*  ;  6,  Polygonum  persicaria. — West  Wick- 
ham.  Achillea  ptarmica  flore-pleno,  dyed  blue, 
probably. — 67.  D.  1,  Hsetnanthus  species,  probably 
an  imperfectly  developed  H.  tigrinus  ;  2,  Helianthus 
rigidus ;  3,  Saponaria  officinalis  flore-pleno  ;  4, 
Fuchsia  procumbens. — C.  L.  A  very  fine  example 
of  Houlletia  Brocklehurstiaua. — H.  &  Co.  Piptan- 
thus  nepalensis  (evergreen  Laburnum). — /.  F.  W. 
Ophiopogon  Jaburan  variegatum.  —  W.  D.  l,Croton 
(Codiaaum)  angustifolium  ;  2,  Croton  variegatum  ; 
3,  Ixora  coccinea  ;  4,  IxoraDixiana  ;  5,  Dipladeuia 
amabilis  ;  6,    Poinsettia   pulcherrima. — F.  A.  Lee. 

1,  Me8embryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum 
(variegated  Ice-plant)  ;  2,  Alternanthera  parony- 
chioides  major  ;  3,  Echeveria  glauca. — /.  R.  P.  1, 
Prumnopitys  elegans  ;  2,  Cupressus  thyoides  ;  3, 
Cephalotaxus  pedunculata  var.  fastigiata  ;  4,  Acer 
campestre  ;  5,  Spiraja  Nobleaca ;  (i,  S.  japonica  ^7, 
S.  Douglasii. — A.  J.  C.  J.    1,  Geranium  sanguinea  ; 

2,  Galium  verum  ;  3,  Polygonum  cuspidatum. — 
X  (from  abroad).     Clerodendron  fcetidum. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Anxious.  The 
next  meeting  is  on  Monday,  September  26. 

Orchid  Stage  :  Orchid  House.  The  kind  of  staging 
most  favoured  by  cultivators  is  one  made  of 
battens  standing  6  or  more  inches  above  an  im- 
pervious one.  Moisture-holding  materials,  as 
partially  decayed  tree  leaves,  coal  ashes,  gravel 
spar,  shell  gravel,  &c,  being  placed  on  the  latter. 

Pinus  Strobus  :  L.  E.  Smith.  Kindly  seud_,full 
address.  The  matter  shall  then  have  attention 
forthwith. 

Tobacco  :  67.  K.  Q.  The  leaves  are  of  use  the  first 
year  ;  indeed,  the  plant  being  grown  as  an  annual 
in  the  open  air  dies  away  during  the  winter.  The 
plants  should  be  raised  in  heat,  and  planted  out  as 
soon  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so,  so  as  to  have  full-grown 
plants  in  September,  whilst  there  is  still  warmth 
enough  to  dry  the  leaves  under  cover  without  the 
need  of  fire-heat,  though  the  latter  has  usually  to 
be  made  use  of  to  finish  ofl'  the  dryiug1  process. 
Side-shoots  should  be  pinched  out,  and  when  a  good 
proportion  of  large  leaves  are  formed  the  plants  are 
the  better  lor  being  topped,  this  operation  usually 
removing  the  flowers. 

To  keep  Maidenhair  Fern  fresh  :  E.  H.  W.  The 
plants  are  grown  entirely  cool,  or  they  are  placed 
in  a  cool  house  for  a  week  or  two  previously  to 
cutting  the  fronds,  and  scarcely  shaded  at  all  from 
the  sun,  in  order  to  impart  firmness  to  the  tissues. 
It  is  a  good  practice  to  immerse  the  fronds  iu  cold 
water  before  making  use  of  them  in  floral  devices. 

Vine  :  A.  C.    Golden  Champiou. 

Waterproof,  Transparent  Paper  for  Covering 
Glasshouses  :  C.  A.  C.  Can  you  send  some  here 
for  our  inspection  ? 

White-flowered  Pea  :  li.  II.  W.  What  is  meant, 
is  probably,  Lathyrus  latifolius  ;dbus,  the  "Ever- 
lasting Pea,"  itself  a  slight  varioty  of  L.  sylvestriB, 
a  common  European  species. 


Communications    Received.— T.    W.     B.     \V.     Treeeder. 

T.  F,  W.— D.  Nicoll.— A.  Christie  (arrived  toi 

son,  Brown,  &  Tait.— A.  D.  Christie.— Trowitzsoh  &  Bon, 

urankfort  am  Oder—  E.  B.— A.  D.-E.S.— A.  G.— M.  T.  U. 

— M.  Buysmau.— D.  R.  W.— T.  C.—V.   T.   F.     3     I  hoal. 

W     T  — i3.    B.    J.— M.    C.    Lacy.  —  Amateur.  —  Constant 

Reader.— X.  Y.  Z.~ J.  Shaw.—  T.  W.  W. 
Photographs,   Specimens,   &c.  Received  with  Tb 

C.  R.  de  la  Salles.— Various  from  Ba/.ley  Bros. 


CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULATION 

of  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

important  to  Advertisers.— The  Publisher  has  the  satis/ac- 
lion  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the.  "OardBMn' 
Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the  price  oflh*:  | 

MORE    THAN    DOUBLED, 

and  that  it  continues  to  increase  weekly. 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  oircwlatt 

Cor/NTRV  Uentlemen,  and  all  Classes  ok-  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  o  special  I  >t 
Foreign    and   Colonial   Circulation,  and  that   \t     | 
fffeserved  for  reference  in  all  the  princi.pal  Lihrarits, 
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THE  GAEDENSAND  GAEDENEE 
AT  COMBE  ABBEY. 

THE  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Craven  is 
situate  nearly  midway  between  Rugby 
and  Coventry,  being  rather  nearer  to  the  latter 
very  interesting  town  than  to  Rugby.  The 
nearest  railway  station  is  a  small  one  named 
Brandon,  on  the  L.  &  N.-W.  Ry,  In  walking 
or  driving  from  the  smart  little  village  of 
Brandon,  where  the  cottage-gardens  are  well 
cultivated,  and  the  hedges  are  good  and  neatly 
trimmed— to  Combe  Abbey — one  gets  a  glimpse 
of  a  bit  of  characteristic  Warwickshire  scenery. 
There  is  little  that  is  wild,  or  even  picturesque 
in  the  landscape ;  the  country  is  too  flat  to 
afford  such  effects,  but  there  are  extensive 
tracts  of  rich  pasture  land  ;  the  trees,  such  as 
Oak,  Ash,  Beech,  and  Elm  are  very  fine  umbra- 
geous specimens,  and  the  lanes  are  pretty. 
Gaining  the  estate,  a  drive  almost  straight,  and 
about  2  miles  in  length,  leads  to  the  noble 
Abbey,  the  first  half  of  the  drive  being  through 
a  plantation,  and  the  remaining  portion  through 
the  park,  in  which  feed  hundreds  of  deer.  A 
general  view  of  the  south  part  of  the  Abbey 
from  the  park,  and  showing  the  deer  under 
the  trees,  is  reproduced  in  fig.  61,  p.  230.  The 
original  Abbey  was  built  more  than  eight  cen- 
turies ago,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
building  is  modern,  whilst  its  style  of  architec- 
ture cannot  be  satisfactorily  described,  so  irre- 
gular is  it,  and  non-characteristic.  In  the 
(trophic  Illustrations  of  Warwickshire  we  read 
thus  : — 

"The  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  L, 
and  afterwards  Queen  of  Bohemia,  occasionally  resided 
here  with  Lord  Harrington,  who  was  entrusted  with 
the  superintendence  of  her  education.  The  eon  of 
Lord  Harrington  dying  without  issue,  the  estate  was 
shortly  after  sold  to  Sir  William  Craven,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Earl  of  Craven,  the  present  possessor.  The 
eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Craven  having  at  a  very 
early  age  6ignalised  himself  in  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was,  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.,  ennobled  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Craven,  and  at  the  Restoration  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  Viscount  Uffington  and  Earl  of 
Craven.  Urged  by  an  enthusiastic  desire  for  glory, 
and  perhaps  also,  as  is  supposed,  by  a  chivalric 
attachment  to  the  beautiful,  high-minded,  and 
accomplished  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  ardent  of  that  gallant  band  of 
Englishmen  who  strove  to  reinstate  her  unfortunate 
consort,  Frederic,  in  his  possessions.  Through  all 
the  distresses  and  calamities  with  which  Elizabeth 
had  to  contend  after  the  death  of  Frederic,  Lord 
Craven  continued  to  devote  himself  and  his  fortunes 
to  her  service,  and  it  was  at  length,  owing  principally 
to  his  munificence  in  appropriating  his  mansion  of 
Drury  House  to  her  use,  that  she  was  enabled,  in 
1661,  to  return  to  her  native  country,  where  she 
Bhortly  after  terminated  her  eventful  life,  bequeathing 
to  her  valued  friend  and  benefactor  her  papers,  books, 
and  pictures,  which  latter  form  an  appropriate  and 


interesting  part  of  the  excellent  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  paintings  with  which  the  several  apartments 
of  Combe  Abboy  are  adorned." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  natural 
features  of  Combe  is  the  very  large  lake  that 
stretches  away  from  the  front  of  the  house  a 
distance  of  lJv  miles,  and  covers  an  area  of 
00  acres.  This  lake  was  the  work  of  "  Capa- 
bility Brown."  The  outlines  of  this  huge  lake 
are  very  pleasing,  and  as  one  walks  around  it, 
he  realises  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  our 
country  seats  that  possess  such  a  feature.  Un- 
fortunately, the  best  part  of  the  lake,  from  any 
standpoint,  is  the  end  furthest  removed  from 
the  Abbey ;  indeed,  the  way  in  which  it 
approaches  the  residence  lacks  nobility.  The 
water  is  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  variety  in  the  aquatic  birds  which 
adorn  its  surface.  Towards  the  further  end 
there  exists  a  heronry,  and  the  ungainly  nests 
of  these  now  rather  uncommon  birds  are  plainly 
visible  in  the  trees.  The  scene  at  this  point  is 
extremely  wild,  charmingly  unfamiliar,  and 
with  a  field-glass,  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
linger  there,  when  the  summer's  sun  makes  the 
air  upon  and  around  the  water  warm  and 
pleasant  !  Nor  have  we  cited  all  the  charms 
there  exists  in  connection  with  the  lake,  for  a 
study  of  the  number  of  aquatic  plants  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  indigenous  and  naturalised, 
would  offer  great  interest  and  enjoyment.  A 
considerable  tract  of  land  near  to  the  lake  is 
little  else  than  a  wet  bog,  and  a  number  of 
rare  British  plants  peculiar  to  such  sites  have 
been  discovered  there. 

In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  May  7  last, 
Mr.  Miller  told  how  he  had  treated  the  narrow 
end  of  the  lake,  which  had  become  so  silted  up 
by  the  inflow  of  a  muddy  stream  that  it  had 
grown  into  an  unpleasant-looking,  evil-smelling 
swamp.  In  the  place  of  dredging  and  distri- 
buting the  mud  on  the  surface  of  the  land, 
which  method  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
cost,  canals  were  cut  through  the  mud,  and 
ridges  were  thrown  up  between  them,  2  to  3  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water  area.  These  ridges 
have  been  planted  with  suitable  species  of  semi- 
aquatic  plants,  and  further  planting  has  still  to 
be  done.  Short  of  thoroughly  dredging  the 
whole  area,  a  more  satisfactory  method  of 
abating  the  evils  that  existed  could  not  have 
been  adopted. 

The  gardens  proper  were  laid  out  in  their 
present  form  by  the  veteran  who  has  still 
charge  of  them.  In  the  heading  to  this 
note  the  "gardens  and  gardener"  have  been 
associated,  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  write  or  to  think 
of  the  one  apart  from  the  other.  One 
cannot  study  the  gardens  without  obtaining  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  therefrom  respecting 
the  man  who  designed  them,  and  to  some 
extent  has  since  controlled  their  development. 
Mr.  W.  Miller  took  service  under  the  Earl  of 
Craven  so  long  ago  as  1861,  and  was  engaged 
by  his  lordship  from  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  London.  In  the  Lord 
Craven  of  those  days  the  new  gardener  found  a 
sympathetic  employer  whose  encouragement  he 
could  depend  upon  in  any  efforts  he  made  to 
improve  the  establishment.  Consequently  a 
new  kitchen -garden  was  made,  the  grounds 
"were  planted  with  the  best  of  the  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  that  were  to  hand, 
and  many  new  drives  and  paths  were  made, 
or  existing  ones  altered.  Thus  was  greater 
convenience  secured,  and  unsightly  objects 
screened,  or  a  pleasing  view  more  fully 
opened.     Flower-beds  were  designed,   and  for 


some  years  the  flower-gardening  at  Combe  was 
equal  to  the  best  that  could  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  There  was,  for  instance, 
the  unique  ribbon-border  at  the  foot  of  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  just  outside  its  walls.  That 
border  was  700  feet  in  length,  and  the  number 
of  plants  required  to  fill  it  was  very  large. 
There  was  much  additional  bedding  in  various 
suitable  spots,  but  little,  however,  immediately 
round  the  Abbey,  which  is  unfortunate  in 
regard  to  its  position.  In  the  kitchen-garden 
were  erected  the  whole  of  the  glass  structures, 
and  most  of  our  older  readers  will  remember 
what  an  excellent  fruit-grower  Mr.  Miller 
proved  himself.  In  those  days  the  Grapes, 
Peaches,  and  other  fruits  from  Combe,  but 
especially  the  Grapes,  were  exceedingly  difficult 
to  beat  on  the  exhibition-tables,  Mr.  Miller 
having  obtained  three  gold  medals  for  collections 
in  three  successive  years  at  Regent's  Park. 

The  Gabden  at  the  Present  Time. 

Had  the  energetic  and  liberal  policy  that 
characterised  the  management  of  the  gardens 
in  Mr.  Miller's  earlier  days  been  permanently 
continued,  Combe  to-day  would  have  been  a 
garden  of  great  fame.  Prom  various  causes, 
however,  the  speed  had  to  be  slackened ;  altera- 
tions and  improvements  were  not  commenced 
with  the  spirit  of  former  days,  and  the  grounds 
as  already  laid  out  were  found  to  be  too  expen- 
sive of  maintenance  for  the  means  of  the  owner ; 
thus  the  more  extravagant  kinds  of  flower- 
gardening  were  sacrificed,  many  flower-beds 
turfed  over  or  planted  with  shrubs,  and  certain 
paths  and  lawns  it  was  intended  should  be  kept 
trim  have  been  regarded  as  more  or  less  outside 
the  "  kept "  portion  of  the  establishment. 

Having  said  this  much  respecting  the  history  of 
these  gardens,  we  will  now  describe  briefly  some 
of  its  features  as  we  observed  them  a  month 
ago.  In  the  first  place,  the  kitchen  garden  is 
an  excellent  type  of  an  ornamental  vegetable- 
garden.  It  is  4  acres  in  extent,  and  is  enclosed 
with  brick- walls,  which  are  covered  with  fruit- 
trees.  The  greater  length  is  from  north-west  to 
south-east ;  and  along  the  wall  that  faces  nearly 
south  are  the  lean-to  Peach-houses  and  vineries. 
At  the  south-west  end  is  Mr.  Miller's  residence 
(see  fig.  62,  p.  230),  beautifully  clothed  with 
flowering  and  berry-bearing  plants,  including 
Wistaria  chinensis,  Crataegus  Lelandi,  and  the 
Virginian  Creeper.  When  the  photograph  was 
taken  the  house  was  clothed  by  varieties  of  the 
beautiful  Ceanothus,  but  a  severe  winter  killed 
these.  From  this  house  runs  down  through 
the  centre  of  the  garden  a  path  of  unusual 
width,  which  leads  at  one  end  into  the  pleasure- 
grounds,  first  passing  through  what  was  in- 
tended to  be,  and  is  sometimes  called,  an 
ornamental  garden  entrance.  The  architect 
who  designed  it  had  not  the  happiest  concep- 
tion of  the  fitness  of  things.  A  view  of  this 
principal  entrance  to  the  kitchen  garden  is  given 
in  fig.  63,  p.  231,  and  through  the  centre  of 
this  may  be  seen  the  gardener's  house  700  feet 
distant,  connected  one  with  the  other  by 
the  broad  path  above  mentioned.  Midway  of 
the  length  of  the  garden,  two  side-paths  lead 
from  the  central  one,  and  at  this  point  a  foun- 
tain exists,  which  sends  forth  several  spirally- 
twisted  streams  of  water  into  the  air,  to  watch 
which  for  a  length  of  time  is  bewildering.  This 
fountain  stands  in  a  large  stone  basin,  contain- 
ing some  Nymphieas  in  bloom.  The  ground 
slopes  very  considerably  to  the  south-west,  and 
at  three-fourths  of  the  descent  a  terrace  was 
formed  with  grassy  slopes,  whilst  the  path  is 
conducted  down  some  steps.  Arouud  the  foun- 
tain flower-beds  are  arranged,   and  it  appears 
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very  unusual  to  see  the  rows  of  Celery  ter- 
minate ia  closely -mown  turf,  and  breaks  of 
Brassiea  encircled  with  borders  of  Sweet  Peas, 
of  Eoses,  and  neatly-trimmed  hedges  of 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana.  The  whole  of  this 
kitchen-garden  is  treated  in  an  ornamental 
manner  that  is  very  pleasing,  but  one's 
curiosity  is  aroused  as  to  how  the  gardener 
manages  to  obtain  from  the  comparatively 
small  area  of  land  within  the  walls  that  is 
given  to  vegetables,  the  amount  of  produce 
required  for  the  kitchen.  "We  suspect  the 
explanation  would  be  in  intensive  cropping, 
allowing  no  waste  and  no  fallow  land.  That  no 
waste  of  fruit  is  permitted  was  clearly  indicated 
by  the  method  adopted  to  protect  Strawberries 
and  some  other  kinds  from  birds.  Over  the 
Strawberiies  a  frame-work  about  2  feet  high 
was  erected,  and  the  top  and  sides  were  covered 
with  small  meshed  wire-netting,  a  substantial 
and  more  effective  means  than  merely  throwing 
fish-nets  over  the  plants.  Instead  of  describing 
the  vegetable  crops  in  detail,  which  it  may  be 
remarked  were  generally  praiseworthy,  we 
would  mention  a  flower-border  in  this  same 
garden  which  was  just  looking  very  gay.  In 
it  were  Gladiolus,  Pentstemons,  Gaillardias, 
and  a  few  other  species.  We  remember  it  so 
well  because  Mr.  Miller  remarked:  "  This  is 
Kelway's  border ;  are  not  the  Gladiolus  and 
Pentstemons  fine  ?  I  always  have  a  Kelway 
border."  There  were  other  features  in  this 
walled-in  garden  that  might  be  referred  to  in 
more  detail,  such  as  the  Gooseberries  on 
trellises  ;  the  fine  lot  of  Violets  ;  two  exception- 
ally fine  specimens  of  the  Golden  Tew,  &c,  but 
the  Peach-houses  and  vineries,  and  plant- 
houses  were  awaiting  inspection. 

Here  we  see  what  some  people  call  the  old- 
fashioned  Peach-cases,  similar,  yet  in  detail 
different,  to  those  at  Trentham  and  other  places. 
These  at  Combe  are  about  8  feet  wide  only, 
and  the  top  is  a  span  resting  on  a  wall,  with 
an  upright  front  of  glass.  They  are  probably 
18  feet  high.  Here  were  trees  of  the  variety 
Padley's  Seedling  (Padley's  Early  Purple)  = 
Grosse  Mignonne,  vide  Hogg's  Manual,  for 
which  Mr.  Miller  had  more  than  one  good 
word.  It  was  sent  out  by  Osborns'  from 
their  nursery  at  Fulham  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  In  training  his  Peach  -  trees, 
whether  inside  or  out,  Mr.  Miller  secures 
perfectly  straight  sticks  in  the  positions  the 
young  shoots  are  to  take,  and  as  during  the 
summer  the  shoots  extend,  they  are  secured  to 
these  sticks,  which  is  sufficient  to  make  certain 
their  being  trained  straightly. 

The  methods  of  Vine  culture  practised  at 
Combe  have  been  more  than  once  described  in 
these  pages  by  Mr.  Miller  himself,  and  years 
ago  he  propagated  Vines  by  layering  the  canes 
in  place  of  the  orthodox  system  of  striking  the 
eyes.  On  the  present  occasion,  therefore, 
though  we  noticed  the  bricks  upon  the  borders, 
which,  says  Mr.  Miller,  keep  the  surface  moist, 
and  so  encourage  the  roots  thereto,  and  other 
characteristic  features  in  their  culture,  all  of 
which  have  been  explained  in  these  columns ; 
the  reader  will  excuse  us  from  writing  at  the 
moment  more  fully  upon  the  subject. 

At  the  back  of  one  of  the  vineries  was  a  fine 
plant  of  tho  true  Passiflora  edulis,  bearing  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruits,  there  being  something 
like  G50  of  them. 

The  Front  Flower-Garden. 
There  needs   still  to   be   remarked   upon   a 
feature  in  these  gardens  that  has  been  added 
only  two  or  three  years  since.     It  is  the  new 


Fig.  61.— combe  abbey  from  the  tark.     (see  p.  229.) 


flower-garden  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Abbey.  One  cannot  wander  through  the  gar- 
dens of  Combe  without  being  struck  with  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Miller's  originality,  as  seen  in 
his  treatment  of  numerous  circumstances  that 
have  arisen  from  time  to  time.  He  is  by  no 
means  a  copyist  ;  and  where  he  fails  to  strike 
out  a  line  of  his  own,  whether  in  the  training  of 
his  trees,  the  clearing  of  the  lake,  or  whatever 
it  be,  it  is  because  he  has  been  unable  to  think 
out  some  method  better  than  that  in  use  by  his 
contemporaries.  He  has  no  desire  to  follow  in 
his  neighbour's  footsteps,  he  would  much  rather 


they  follow  him.  This  new  parterre  flower- 
garden  was  designed  after  the  determination 
had  been  made  to  avoid  if  possible  triangular 
and  other  symmetrical  beds  of  the  ordinary 
type. 

Mr.  Miller,  with  pencil  and  paper,  soon 
developed  an  original  design,  and  the  samo 
having  been  since  reduced  to  practice,  and  to 
some  little  extent  modified,  the  result  is  an 
exceptionally  pleasing  flower-garden,  altogether 
dissimilar  to  any  we  have  previously  seen.  It 
has  most  resemblance  perhaps  to  the  type  at 
Eaton  Hall,  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  seat, 


Fig.  02. -the  gardener's  cottage,  combe  abbey,     (see  p.  229.) 
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which  flower-garden  was  illustrated  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Jan.  7,  1871.  At  Eaton, 
however,  the  beds  represent  two  instances  of  a 
capital  W,  while  the  one  at  Combe  portrays  an 
idealistic  tree  growing  from  an  ornamental  vase, 
nearest  the  house,  an1!  spreading  in  fanciful 
curves  over  the  space  the  garden  covers,  some 
of  the  branches  terminating  in  little  beds, 
similar  in  form  to  the  Shamrock  leaf;  and 
others  resemble  the  flower- head  of  a  Thistle. 
The  vase  and  its  ornamentation  is  planted  in 
semi-carpet-bedding  style,  and  the  branches  of 
the  trees  aie  like  so  much  tracery,  the  beds 
being  only  from  f  of  a  foot  to  about  1A  feet 
in  width.  The  planting  of  such  beds  can  only 
suitably  be  done  with  neat-habited  plants,  and 
Pelargoniums  and  other  showy  species  were 
most  effective.  By  the  sides  of  this  tracery 
there  are  two  long  beds  in  which  a  very  bright 
display  was  made  by  certain  hardy  perennial 


example  of  one  of  ^the  old  school,  who  acquired 
their  professional  training  in  the  days  of  Flem- 
ing of  Trenthain,  Paxton,  and  others,  he  is  also 
one  that  has  not  been  slow  to  accept  new  idoas 
and  adopt  new  methods  of  practice.  Never- 
theless, if  there  be  anything  in  the  foregoing 
lines  that  would  suggest  the  contrary,  it  may 
be  safely  asserted,  Mr.  Miller  has  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  formal  style  of  gardening.  This 
may  be  easily  detected  in  his  treatment  of  the 
kitchen-garden,  in  the  trimmed  stone-wall-like 
hedges,  and  other  features.  Had  circumstances 
required  it,  he  would  have  formed  and  main- 
tained a  garden  of  the  above  description,  and 
the  work  would  have  been  agreeable  to  him. 
Mr.  Miller  never  did  lack  energy,  nor  does  he 
now.  When  able  to  obtain  leisure  from  the 
work  of  superintending  the  gardens  and  woods, 
and  doing  a  large  amount  of  the  work  that 
belongs  to  an  estate  office,  he  may  be  found 


Fig.  63.  — chief  entrance  to  the  kitchen -garden,  combe  abbey,     (see  p.  229.) 


and  summer  bedding  plants,  disposed  in  a  mixed 
pincushion  system,  thus  affording  a  feature  in 
the  same  view,  of  entirely  different  style.  We 
would  suggest  that  a  visit  to  Combe  would  be 
of  interest  to  many  a  gardener,  if  only  from  a 
study  of  this  flower  garden. 

In  the  pleasure-grounds  may  be  noticed  many 
a  fine  tree,  and  some  good  specimens  of  coni- 
ferous species.  Of  Cupresses  Lawsoniana  there 
are  hundreds  of  instances,  and  it  is  used  to 
form  capital  hedges.  Taxodium  distichum,  the 
Deodar  Cedar,  the  Scots  Fir,  Abies  Pinsapo, 
A.  Douglasii,  Picea  Nordmanniana,  and  others 
succeed  well.  There  is  a  Wellingtonia  avenue 
and,  singularly  enough,  the  trees  fully  exposed 
to  the  east  are  the  most  vigorous. 


studying  British  plants,  especially  those  species 
that  grow  in  and  about  the  beautiful  lake. 
His  library,  which  contains  an  excellent  copy 
in  five  volumes  of  Vurtis's  Flora  Londinensis 
published  in  1777,  and  other  valuable  books, 
affords  him  the  means  of  following  his  study 
with  success,  and  is  an  increasing  source  of 
interest  and  pleasure.  R.  H.  Pearson. 


Mr.  Miller  has  lived  at  Combe  many  years. 
He  can  look  up  to  Poplars  over  60  feet  in  height, 
and  remember  planting  the  same.  He  may  not 
remain  very  much  loDger,  but  he  has  already 
seen  the  effect  of  his  early  work — an  experience 
denied   to    most   gardeners.      Though   a   good 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


MILTONIA  SPECTABILIS  MORELIANA. 
Since  tho  introduction  of  this  distinct  and  richly- 
coloured  variety,  fifty  years  ago,  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  large  importation  of  it  at  any  one  time 
until  recently,  when  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  plants 
of  the  true  variety  was  imported  by  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.  Buyers  of  this  importation  did  not 
expect  all  the  plants  to  be  the  true  M.  s.  Moreliana, 
and  they  were  doubtleSB  agreeably  surprised  when 
the  plants  flowered. 


Six  fine  specimens,  each  beariDg  about  a  dozen 
handsome  flowers,  with  dark  claret-purple  sepals  and 
petals,  and  a  bright  rose-coloured  lip  veined  with 
crimson,  are  in  flower  in  the  fine  collection  of  Edgar 
Cohen,  Esq.,  Hall  Road,  St.  John's  Wood  (gr.,  Mr. 
A.  Vass),  and  a  very  pretty  group  they  make,  arranged 
with  some  good  examples  of  Odontoglossum  graude, 
above  which  rise  the  graceful  sprays  of  white  and  rose 
coloured  flowers  of  Oncidium  incurvum. 

The  varieties  of  Cattleya  Loddigesii  are  also  here 
very  effective,  and  a  large  number  of  fine  specimens 
of  C.  labiata  autumnalis,  and  a  smaller  number  of  C. 
aurea,  promise  flowers  later  in  the  season. 


PICKING,    GRADING,     AND 

PACKING  APPLES. 

Apples  are  already  appearing  in  the  markets  in 
quantity,  and  the  all-important  question  oomes  in 
as  to  picking,  grading,  and  packing.  It  is  equally 
true  in  this  country,  as  in  Canada,  that  there  is  still 
room  to  learn  something  of  this  trade,  as  to  how  to 
handle  and  when  to  handle  this  wonderful  commer- 
cial product— the  Apple.  Mr.  L.  Woolverton,  of 
Grimsby,  Ontario,  in  writing  recently  upon  this  sub- 
ject, says,  there  is  no  question  that  the  fruit  industry 
is  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  that  pro- 
vince. So  rapidly  has  it  developed  in  some  sections 
of  late,  that  the  income  so  derived  far  exceeds  that 
from  any  other  part  of  the  farm.  All  this  is  in  spite 
of  the  many  _disad  vantages  under  which  fruit-growers 
often  labour. 

The  first  means,  he  says,  of  aiding  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  Apple  industry  is  by  imparting  infor- 
mation concerning  profitable  varieties.  Many  orchards 
are  full  of  worthless  varieties,  fit  only  for  cider. 
The  trees  occupy  the  same  space  as  good  varieties, 
and  they  cost  as  much  to  cultivate  and  prune  ;  the 
fruit  costs  as  much  to  harvest  and  market,  besides 
glutting  the  markets  and  giving  growers  a  bad  repu- 
tation, while  the  margin  of  profit,  if  any,  is  the 
lowest  possible.  What  do  we  hear  constantly 
from  fruit  salesmen  ?  ' '  Good  sound  winter  Apples 
wanted  ;  no  sale  for  inferior  trash."  There  are  two 
questions  which  have  to  be  studied  :  (1),  the  varieties 
most  wanted  for  the  market,  and  (2),  the  places 
where  each  variety  will  succeed.  Trees  that  bear 
small  Apples  should  either  be  cultivated  and  manured 
until  they  produce  large  fruit,  or  else  top-grafted 
with  large  fine  varieties  that  would  pay  for  handling. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  fruit- 
grower who  wishes  to  make  a  name  for  himself  must 
have  every  Apple  picked  and  handled  like  eggs,  and 
not  like  Potatos,  for  every  tiny  bruise  tends  to  make 
the  fruit  of  second  grade. 

The  next  important  steps  in  helping  to  develop  the 
fruit  industry  are  proper  methods  of  grading  and 
packing. 

There  is  a  common  notion  that  Apples  should  lie 
sweating  in  heaps  for  some  days  before  packing,  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  for  in  this  way  they  are  made  to 
ripen  too  fast.  They  should  be  packed  as  soon  as 
picked,  and  hurried  away  at  once  to  some  cold  store- 
house if  the  best  results  are  to  be  expected,  so  that 
their  crispness  may  be  retained. 

Mr.  Woolverton's  plan  is  to  take  his  packing- table 
out  to  the  orchard,  and  on  it  the  pickers  empty  their 
baskets  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  the  Apples  are 
at  once  packed  and  carted  away.  In  this  way,  one 
man,  with  a  little  assistance,  will  sort  and  pack  for 
five  or  six  pickers,  and  several  gangs  may  be  sent  out 
if  necessary.  The  ordinary  first-grade  fruit  should 
go  into  barrels,  and  fancy  Apples  into  smaller  packages. 
This  fancy  stock  is  picked  oif  the  packing-table  and 
sent  to  the  packing-house,  where  women  are  employed 
to  wrap  the  fruits  in  thin  Manilla-paper,  and  pack  for  a 
special  trade.  Now,  if  this  class  of  Apples  could  be 
stored  in  cold-storage  warehouses  safely,  and  sent  to 
market  juBt  when  each  variety  is  most  wanted,  at 
the  best  prices,  a  great  step  would  be  taken  toward 
developing  the  Apple  industry. 

Really  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  exists  in  this 
work  of  grading  Apples,  or  else  the  utmost  careless- 
ness. Ideal  packing  is  scarcely  thought  of.  Growers 
need  to   take   some    lessons  from    our    Californian 
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friends,  with  whom  packing  is  a  business,  and  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  pay  packing  companies  a  certain 
price  per  package  for  grading  and  wrapping  their  fruit 
ready  for  distant  shipment.  Large  and  small  Apples 
should  never  go  in  the  same  package.  We  wish  to 
emphasise  the  fact,  that  if  the  fruit-grower  would  be 
successful  in  the  preservation  of  perishable  fruits,  he 
must  begin  to  put  them  into  cold  storage  before 
the  first  stage  of  ripening  begins.  The  process 
of  ripening,  the  process  ot  maturing,  is  in  reality 
a  process  of  decay  ;  and  although  at  the  beginning 
it  may  not  be  recognised  as  such,  it  goes  on 
gradually  step  by  step  from  the  time  the  Apple 
is  green  till  the  time  it  is  in  a  perfect  state  of 
maturity,  and  later  on  when  it  is  past  that  step  and 
has  begun  to  decay.  So  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  grower  should  recognise  this  fact  and 
this  principle,  and  in  storing  fruit  put  it  in  a  storage- 
room  before  any  actions  consequent  upon  the  begin- 
nings of  {ferment  commence.  /.  /.  Willis,  Barpenden, 


Plant  Notes. 


INULA  HOOKERI. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  I  cultivated  Inula  glandu- 
losa,  when  it  was  by  no  means  common  in  gardens. 
It  used  to  make  a  few  very  large  flowers,  on  not  very 
robust  stems,  2  feet  high,  and  many  barren  tufts, 
having  a  disposition  to  die  out.  Fifteen  years  ago  I 
obtained— I  forget  where— a  plant  named  I.  Hookeri, 
growing  5  feet  high,  with  very  stout  stalks,  always 
monocephalous.  The  flowers  resembled  those  of 
I.  glandulosa,  but  the  rays  were  shorter  and  straighter. 
The  seed  of  this  plant — I  still  have  the  original— is 
abundantly  fertile  ;  the  seedlings  are  of  various 
height,  generally  4  to  5  feet,  and  the  flowers  very 
large  and  handsome,  generally  with  long  rays.  I 
sent  flowers  selected  from  three  varieties,  all  seed- 
lings of  the  same  plant,  to  the  highest  botanical 
authority,  and  had  them  returned  respectively  I. 
glandulosa,  I.  grandiflora,  and  I.  Hookeri.  I  con- 
cluded that  I.  glandulosa  and  I.  Hookeri  had  amal- 
gamated into  a  mixed  lot  in  the  seedlings  ;  but 
I.  grandiflora  I  never  had  in  my  garden.  I  may 
add  that  I  have  carefully,  but  without  any  con- 
clusive result,  compared  my  plants  with  the 
characters  of  the  three  named  species,  as  given  in 
De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  Boissier's  Flora  Orientalis, 
and  Hooker's  Flora  of  British  India.  As  for  I. 
grandiflora,  five  years  ago  an  Inula  was  sent  to  me  as 
I.  OcuIub  Christi,  which  puzzled  me,  and  I  sent  it  to 
Kew  and  to  Geneva,  to  the  Boissier  Herbarium,  for 
a  name,  and  it  was  returned  from  both  as  I.  grandi- 
flora (Willd.).  This  surprised  me,  as  it  is  of  slender 
growth,  hardly  more  than  one  foot  high,  and  the 
flowers  are  scarce  half  the  size  of  those  of  I.  glandu- 
losa ;  though,  according  to  E.  Boissier,  Flora 
Orientalis,  vol.  iii.,  p.  187,  I.  grandiflora  ought  to 
have  the  larger  flowers  of  the  two.  All  these  Inulas, 
as  grown  in  my  garden,  have  glands  on  the  edges  of 
the  leaves,  and  are  strictly  monocephalous,  though 
I.  Hookeri  is  described  as  having  one  to  three  flowers 
on  a  stalk.  I  do  not  know  where  to  get  further 
help  in  the  identification  of  these  doubtful  plants. 
C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Ball,  Malpas. 


ARCHED  CORDON  PEARS. 

The  practice  of  growing  cordon  Pear-trees  over 
garden  walks,  secured  to  iron  arches,  is  not  at  all 
uncommon.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  at  all 
common.  It  is  yet  a  very  pleasing  way  of  growing 
these  trees,  and  as  a  rule  they  fruit  very  well.  I 
have  not  anywhere  seen  a  better  example  of  this  form 
of  training  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of 
Sandhurst  Lodge,  near  Wellington  College.  This  is 
the  residence  of  Sir  William  Farrar,  who  is  as 
enthusiastic  an  amateur  horticulturist  as  his  gardener, 
Mr.  Townshend,  is  one  professionally.  The  garden- 
walkB  where  planted  with  Pears  in  this  way, 
roughly  form  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  and  the 
entire  length  is  probably  150  yards,  the  width  across 
from  row  to  row  is  about  7  feet,  and  the  trees  are  on 
either  side  planted  4  feet  apart ;  not  in  all,  but  in  most 


cases,  the  same  variety  has  been  planted  opposite. 
That  is  a  rule  which  should  always  prevail,  as  the 
arch  is  so  much  more  evenly  furnished.  Some  of 
the  varieties  are  on  the  Pear  stock  ;  some  on  the 
Quince.  The  latter,  even  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the 
garden,  seems  to  give  rather  the  better  results.  Free 
growing  varieties  give  the  best  appearances  and  crops. 
In  almost  every  case  the  trees"have  sometimes  met 
overhead,  and  the  arch  is  then  completely  furnished. 
.Many  of  the  trees  are  heavily  cropped,  and  all  are 
very  clean.  The  vistas  furnished  by  the  long  bower 
of  trees  in  fruit  is  very  pleasing.  Pears  on  walls,  too, 
are  first-rate  here,  and  cropping  heavily.  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  grafted  years  ago  on  Jargonelle,  is  fruiting 
grandly  above,  but  branches  of  the  original  tree  have 
not  a  fruit  on  them.  A.  D. 


ROUND    MAIDSTONE. 

Preston  Hall. — At  this  fine  place,  belonging  to 
Mr.  H.  L.  C.  Brassey,  we  found  the  garden  to  be 
still  under  the  capable  charge  of  Mr.  Walter  Jarman, 
who,  when  five  years  ago  we  last  visited  Treston,  had 
been  there  rather  less  than  two  years.  In  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  much  improvement  has  been  effected, 
particularly  in  the  indoor  fruit 'department.  We  well 
remember  some  rare  old  Vines  that,  though  still 
affording  a  certain  amount  of  fruit,  were  practically 
of  little  future  service.  In  their  place  now  may  be 
seen  nice  young  Vines  of  strong  growth,  bearing 
excellent  crops  of  Grapes.  This  kind  of  work  needs 
to  be  done  in  instalments,  however,  if  an  average 
yield  of  fruit  is  to  be  maintained,  and  a  few  of  the 
less  aged  Vines  have  not  been  as  yet  rooted  out. 
In  these  cases  however  it  was  observed  that  fresh 
canes  had  been  laid  in,  and  when  these  had  become 
large  enough,  the  older  ones  were  removed.  The 
roots  are  the  same,  but  in  the  obtaining  of  a  new 
top-growth  to  a  partially  exhausted  Vine,  a  benefit 
follows  that  all  save  those  who  have  experienced  it 
would  think  improbable.  The  vineries  generally 
were  such  as  a  gardener  may  show  a  visitor  with 
satisfaction,  and  the  finish  and  flavour  in  the  hand- 
some black  Grape  Madresfield  Court,  and  in  the 
Alexandria  Muscats  was  capital. 

Anywhere  other  than  the  Maidstone  district, 
Preston  would  he  considered  an  extraordinary  place 
for  Peaches.  Even  indoors  the  yield  is  very  large. 
There  are  numerous  houses  devoted  to  them,  one  of 
the  ranges  being  150  feet  long.  The  fruits  had  been 
gathered  from  most  of  the  trees,  but  all  of  them  bore 
indications  of  healthf  ulness  and  good  fruiting  qualities. 
One  characteristic  the  trees  had.  They  had  not  the 
large  amount  of  small  fruiting  wood  that  in  some 
districts  is  thought  to  be  so  essential.  In  place  of 
that  there  are  stronger  shoots,  and  some  of  them  grow 
several  feet  in  length.  A  large  number  of  Melons  is 
grown,  and  we  observed  many  fruits  ripening.  Mr. 
Jarman  said  that  on  the  previous  day  the  plants  from 
one  house  had  been  thrown  away.  They  had  yielded 
sixty  fruits  which  averaged  2}  lb.  each.  There  is  a 
nice  fernery  here,  and  a  fig-house  is  covered  with 
one  fine  plant  of  Brown  Turkey.  This  tree  grows 
up  the  back  wall,  and  is  trained  down  the  lean-to 
roof-trellis,  consequently  it  is  in  a  moat  unnatural 
position,  but  the  tree  crops  splendidly.  In  the 
greenhouse  were  some  pretty  Marguerite-Carnations, 
carrying  a  fine  lot  of  lovely  blooms.  They  were 
from  seed  sown  in  February,  and  for  cutting  pur- 
poses the  flowers  are  as  pretty  and  useful  as  the 
florists'  Carnations.  An  unusual  feature  was  remarked 
in  the  excellent  specimen  plants  of  Coleus  in 
8  and  10-inch  pots,  and  several  feet  in  circumference  ; 
and  such  plants  are  not  now  seen  in  many  gardens. 

The  fruit  outside  was  abundant.  The  Peach  walls 
looked  really  beautiful,  and  most  of  the  trees  still 
bore  quantities  of  splendid  fruits,  generally  approach- 
ing ripeness.  The  yield  of  Peaches,  of  course,  is  far 
beyond  the  needs  of  the  establishment,  and  thousands 
of  them  are  sent  to  market.  Of  Apples  and  Pears, 
there  are  good  crops  of  fruits  this  season  ;  some 
varieties  have  more  or  less  failed,  others  are  better 
cropped  than  usual,  butallout-of-doorfruit-trees,alike 
with  everything  else,  are  suffering  much  from  drought. 
Two  pleasant  features  of  the  garden  are  the  Pear- 


tree  arbour  and  the  Rose  arbour.  The  latter  costs 
considerable  labour  to  keep  it  in  fine  condition  daring 
such  a  season,  but  it  is  a  valued  feature,  and  in  early 
summer  the  plants  afford  such  a  wealth  of  the 
loveliest  blossoms,  that  whilst  water  can  be  procured, 
it  is  not  grudged  them.  The  Pear  arbour  is  not  so 
old — indeed,  five  years  since  we  remember  it  to  have 
been  very  imperfectly  covered  ;  but  the  trees  have 
been  encouraged  to  grow,  and  the  arbour  now 
presents  a  very  nice  appearance,  the  large  fruits 
hanging  beneath  contributing  greatly  to  this  effect. 

The  view  from  the  north  front  of  the  hall  is  just 
as  lovely  as  when  last  we  had  the  pleasure  to  see  it. 
It  carries  you  over  part  of  the  park  to  the  village  of 
Aylesford,  where  the  pretty  little  church  is  an  object 
of  tender  beauty,  and  beyond  over  typical  Kentish 
scenery  terminating  in  the  circular  range  of  hills,  at 
the  foot  of  which  can  be  seen  several  chalk  pits.  But 
close  to  the  hall  the  trees  are  higher  ;  several  of  the 
Conifers  have  specially  improved,  and  the  garden  is 
thus  better  furnished.  In  the  parterre  flower-garden, 
which  is  just  below  a  terrace  that  screens  the  beds 
from  view  from  the  lower  windows,  the  species  of 
plants  used  show  that  an  endeavour  is  made  to  use  a 
class  of  beautiful  plants  that  Bhow  the  latest  striking 
improvement  wrought  by  the  hybridist.  We  refer 
to  the  Cannas ;  and  most  of  the  curious  scroll-like  beds 
are  filled  with  them.  In  some,  the  improved  varieties 
sometimes  described  as  Gladiolus-flowered  Cannas 
have  been  exclusively  planted,  and  they  were  flowering 
freely  and  well.  It  needs  hardly  to  be  said  that  the 
effect  of  them  is  at  once  uncommon  and  grateful. 
But  blending  the  old  with  the  new,  in  several  of  the 
beds  was  remarked  that  prince  of  bedding  Pelargo- 
niums, Henri  Jacoby,  blooming  with  its  well-known 
freedom,  and  producing  an  effect  of  showiness. 

Two  beds  that  Hank  a  pleasure-ground  path  near 
to  the  hall  are  worthy  of  remark.  The  centre  of 
each  was  planted  sparsely  with  an  Aueuba  japonica 
about  a  foot  high,  and  the  interspaces  with  the  varie- 
gated Pelargonium  Bijou.  The  margins  contained 
exceedingly  dwarf  plants  of  Retinoapora,  and  each 
plant  of  same  was  surrounded  with  Iresine  Lindeni. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  was  most  satisfactory,  and, 
said  Mr.  Jarman,  when  the  bedding-plants  are 
removed,  the  spaces  betwixt- the  evergreens  will  be 
filled  with  bulbs. 

We   reproduced   a   photograph    of    Preston    Hall, 
showing   part   of    the   front   flower   garden,    in   the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  2G,  1893. 
(To  be  continued.) 


LOBELIA   RIYOIREI. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  committees 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  September  0, 
amongst  varieties  of  Lobelia  shown  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence's  garden  by  Mr.  Bain  was  a  pale  pink- 
flowered  form,  having  a  median  line  of  a  crimson 
tint  and  a  trace  of  the  same  tint  in  the  eye  (fig.  64, 
p.  233).  The  plant  has  the  general  habit  of  L.  car- 
dinalis,  but  the  leaves  and  stem  are  of  a  green  colour. 
It  then  received  an  Award  of  Merit.  For  the  sake 
of  variety,  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  flower 
border. 


Market  Gardening. 

> 

HARDY  FRUITS. 
(Continued  from  p.  198.) 
Bdt  there  are  other  things  that  must  be  given  atten- 
tion before  one  can  reckon  on  marketing  his  fruit. 
Alas  !  just  as  the  fruit  is  ready  for  gathering,  it  too 
frequently  happens  that  a  storm  will  thresh  many  of 
the  Apples  from  the  trees,  and  bruise  and  disfigure 
those  that  are  left.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  plant  a  row  or  two  of  sheltering  trees  to  protect 
your  orchard  where  it  is  most  exposed.  Fruit-trees 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  the  Farleigh  Damson 
being  especially  suitable,  as  it  forms  a  close-growing, 
twiggy  tree,  and  if  pruned  judiciously  the  first  year  or 
two  after  planting,  it  not  only  makes  a  capital  shelter, 
but  bears  fruit  at  an  early  age.  I  have  it  on  very 
good   authority   that   one   grower   in  a   scarce   year 
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marketed  no  fewer  than  3000  bushels  of  this  fruit,  and 
obtained  an  average  price  of  14s.  a  bushel  for  them. 

In  planting  for  shelter,  use  two  rows  of  trees,  and 
these  may  be  placed  12  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  every 
alternate  row  being  in  the  spaces  between  the  plants 
in  the  former  one.  It  will  not  hurt  these  Damson- 
trees  if  they  be  planted  close  to,  or  even  in  a  quickset 
or  other  hedge.  If  a  screen  is  wanted  in  the  quickest 
time  possible,  plant  Black  Italian  Poplar,  or  the  sort 
known  in  nurseries  as  "  Nova  Canadensis,"  which  is 
not  so  strong  in  growth,  but  more  twiggy,  and  it  is 
not  so  easily  injured  by  wind  as  the  first  named. 
There  is  always  danger,  however,  that  the  long  roots 


dwarf  or  bush  trees  in  plantations.  Doubtless  for 
large  fruits,  this  is  by  far  the  better  method,  as  the 
liability  to  be  blown  down  is  thus  minimised,  and 
what  is  of  great  import  to  those  who  have  land  upon 
short  leases,  or  a  small  balance  at  their  bankers,  the 
return  is  much  earlier,  as  bushes  of  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, Raspberries,  and  Strawberries  may  be  grown 
between  the  rows  of  trees,  which  will  make  a  profit- 
able return  long  before  the  Apple-trees  begin  to  bear 
remunerative  crops.  Dwarf  or  bush  trees,  costing 
only  two-thirds  as  much  as  standard  trees,  are  recom- 
mended for  small  tenant-farmers  and  others  who  do 
not  own  their  land. 


growth,  and  thus  failing  to  properly  ripen,  it  remains 
sappy  and  unfruitful.  Further,  in  the  case  of  some 
tender  sorts,  the  sap-laden  cambium  is  frozen, 
and  in  thawing  the  cells  are  ruptured,  and  canker 
and  other  evils  supervene.  These  remarks  are  very 
necessary  in  the  case  of  Apples  on  the  dwarfing  or 
Paradise  stock  ;  and  if  the  intending  planter  wishes 
quickly  to  take  a  crop  from  his  plantation,  let  him 
plant  Apples  only  so  worked.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  good  permanent  orchard  be  desired,  the  Crab  stock 
is  the  best,  though  it  will  delay  the  fruiting  period. 

Apples  cultivated  as  dwarfs  or  bushes  should  be 
planted  as  they  are  received  from  the  nursery,  and  the 


Fig.  04. — lobelia  kivoikei.     (see  p.  232.) 


from  such  trees  will  invade  the  good  soil  in  the 
orchard,  and  rob  the  fruit-trees;  so  if  practicable, 
plant  the  other  side  of  your  hedge,  and  have  a  clry 
ditch  between  to  check  the  invader.  No  one,  I  fear, 
needs  to  be  told  that  the  weather  has  much  to  do 
v.ith  success  in  this  industry,  also  the  absence  of 
insect  pests  which  are,  specially  in  some  seasons,  very 
difficult  to  combat. 

Intending  fruit-growers  I  would  strongly  advise  to 
study  the  admirable  book  by  Miss  Eleanor  Ormerod, 
Injurious  Insects  (London  :  Sonnenshein  fc  Allen). 

Dwarf  or  Bush  Apple-trees. 
So   much,    therefore,    for    the    Apple    grown    in 
orchards  as  standard  trees  ;  and  now  a  few  words  •  n 


They  may,  io  the  fir3t  instance,  be  planted  12  feat 
apart,  and  the  intermediate  land  be  cropped  with  soft 
fruits,  &c,  until  the  young  trees  require  all  the  space, 
always  bearing  in  mind  not  to  cultivate  too  deeply, 
or  too  near  the  trees,  as  this  not  only  disturbs  them, 
but  has  a  fatal  tendency  to  drive  the  roots  downward ; 
whereas,  to  get  the  best  quality  and  quantity  of  fruit, 
the  roots  should  always  be  encouraged  to  keep  near 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  where  they  are  naturally 
stimulated  by  the  life-giving  rajs  of  the  sun,  and 
artificially  by  the  addition  of  occasional  mulchiDgs  of 
manure.  But  be  judicious  in  the  use  of  the  latter, 
and  if  your  soil  be  good  and  moderately  deep, 
the  less  of  stimulants  you  apply  the  better,  as  they 
are   apt    to    force    the   trees   into    rank   and   coarse 


next  March  the  shoots  will  need  heading  back  to  three, 
four,  or  at  most  five  buds.  After  this,  all  that  is 
generally  called  for  is  to  remove  weakly  and  crossing 
branches  with  a  sharp  knife,  with  a  view  to  forming 
an  open  or  basin-shaped  tree,  unshaded  at  the  top, 
and  able  to  receive  and  appropriate  all  the  sunshine 
possible,  producing  ripe,  healthy  wood— an  essential 
condition  of  success.  After  this,  the  majority  of 
trees,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  yield  good  crops  of 
fine  fruit,  so  large  and  handsome  that  during  the 
first  few  years,  if  dessert  kinds  are  grown,  it  may 
profitably  be  sold  by  the  dozen,  in  punnets,  or 
small  opeh  baskets.  If  he  be  inclined  also,  the 
grower  may  exhibit  with  a  fair  chance  of  success.  It 
must,  however,  be  noted  here  that  the  best-coloured 
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and  handsomest  fruits  are  grown  on  the  Paradise 
stock,  which  no  doubt  is  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of 
this  stock  to  make  masses  of  fine  fibrous  roots  at  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

Grand  exhibition  examples  of  Apples,  Pears,  and 
hardy  stone-fruits,  are  produced  by  what  are  called 
cordon-trees,  from  the  French  word  cordona,  a 
girdle  ;  these  may  be  single,  or  in  two,  three,  or  four 
tiers;  but  as  they  are  "fancy"  trees,  and  not 
commercially  remunerative,  I  shall  not  further 
discuss  them. 

Pyramidal  Apple-trees. 
It  remains  now  only  to  name  the  Pyramidal 
Apple,  but  I  have  found  even  in  gardens  of  note  the 
management  of  this  kind  of  tree  is  so  little  unde- 
stood  that  I  would  advise  those  who  do  select  this 
form  not  to  prune  excessively  ;  and  supposing  jou 
get  two-year-old  pyramids  from  the  nursery,  do  not 
cut  them  at  all  till  the  following  March,  and  then 
only  head-back  those  shoots  which  spring  from  the 
centre  bole  to  an  outside  eye  or  bud,  and  cut  down 
the  leader  to  a  single  bud.  The  following  year 
another  will  come  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  first, 
and  thus  ensures  a  tolerably  straight  centre  to  your 
tree.  If  the  trees  are  on  the  right  Paradise  stock, 
and  consist  of  fertile  varieties  (and  I  do  not  advise 
you  to  plantany  others),  after  the  third  year  let  Nature 
have  her  own  way.  Yet  varieties  of  Apples  have 
many  distinct  habits,  and  there  is  no  golden  rule  for 
their  management.  The  cultivator  must  keep  his 
eyes  open  and  be  docile,  when  Nature  will  assuredly 
reveal  her  secrets. 

For  pyramidal  Apples  in  a  plantation  which  is  to 
be  permanent,  and  the  ground  between  the  rows 
occupied  by  annual  crops  or  Strawberries,  let  the 
stock  be  of  the  English  or  broad-leaved  Paradise,  on 
no  account  using  the  French  stock,  not  that  this  is  so 
bad  as  it  is  sometimes  painted.  I  have  heard  fruit- 
dealers  state  gravely,  and  no  doubt  they  believed  it, 
that  the  cause  of  the  dry,  bad  cooking  quality  of 
continental  Apples  was,  "they  were  grafted  on 
Willow  !  "  The  truth  probably  being  that  the  stock 
used  forces  maturity.  If,  however,  the  soil  be  poor 
and  thin,  the  trees  may  be  worked  on  the  ordinary 
Crab-stock,  which,  though  it  may  not  give  a  return 
so  quickly  as  the  first,  has  the  merit  of  permauency  ; 
and  if  the  trees  on  it  are  looked  after  and  not  allowed 
to  grow  up  like  Birch-brooms,  so  compact  that  no  air 
or  sun  can  penetrate  their  branches,  the  trees  will 
become  fertile  and  produce  good  fruit. 

When  manuring  is  necessary,  put  on  a  good  mulch- 
ing of  farm-yard  or  stock-yard  manure,  and  leave  it 
on  the  winter  through,  digging  or  ploughing  it  in,  in 
the  following  February.  Should  artificial  manure  be 
preferred,  as  being  more  easy  of  application,  let  such 
be  rich  in  phosphates.  My  Kentfriends  use  shoddy,  or 
woollm  rags,  in  their  plantations  with  good  effect. 
Experience. 

MR.  W.  PFITZER'S   GARDEN   AT 

STUTTGAET. 

[See  Supplementary  Illustration]. 

Mr.  Pfitzer's  garden,  attached  to  his  nursery  at 
Militar,  Straese,  with  its  little  fountain,  green  lawns, 
a  fine  Willow,  is  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert  of  bricks  and 
mortar.  The  house3  in  Stuttgart  generally  have 
scarcely  any  front  gardens,  but  are  built  close  up  to 
the  pavement.  The  lack  of  trees  and  shrubs  is 
somewhat  counterbalanced  by  the  beautiful  hills  and 
vineyards  which  surround  the  city  on  three  sides,  and 
which  may  be  seen  from  the  ends  of  nearly  all  the 
streets  running  from  one  side  of  the  valley  to  the 
other. 

The  Willow-tree  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  Salix 
babylonica  var.  Baron  Solomon  do  Rothschild,  and  has 
a  history.  It  was  brought  as  a  cutting  by  Mr.  W. 
Pfitzer,  sen.,  the  founder  of  the  firm,  and  now  a  hale 
old  gentleman,  in  the  year  1850,  from  Boulogne,  near 
Paris,  from  the  garden  of  Barou  Rothschild,  where 
seeds  had  germinated  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  It 
is  a  very  vigorous  and  fine  specimen,  and  it  finds  an 
abundance  of  moisture  in  the  subsoil,  but  doubtless 
has  been  cut  back  to  keep  it  in  harmony  with  its 
surroundings.      Unfortunately,   however,    a    fungus 


common  to  the  genus  Salix  is  atsacking  it,  which, 
combined  with  the  inevitable  builder,  who  is  par- 
ticularly busy  iu  the  neighbourhood,  will  Booner 
or  later  doom  the  tree  and  its  surroundings  to 
oblivion. 

Mr.  Pfitzer's  house  and  offices,  almost  hidden  in 
the  photograph  by  the  Willow,  are  covered  with 
Arietolochia  Sipho,  and  at  the  front  with  Wistaria 
sinensis,  &c,  always  a  sight  when  in  flower,  as  well 
as  a  fine  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  the  red  Gloire  de  Dijon 
Rose.  The  house  in  Moorish  Btyle  to  the  right  of 
the  picture  is  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Pfitzer's 
assistants.  The  roof  of  this  building,  which  is  flat,  is 
gravelled,  and  decorated  with  fine  specimens  of 
Chamserops  excelsa,  pyramids  and  standards  of  Sweet 
Bay,  bushes  of  Punica  Granatum  in  tubs  during 
the  summer,  So.,  whilst  along  the  railings  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  Nasturtiums,  and  other  Eummer 
flowers  are  planted  in  boxes. 

In  the  garden  itself,  besides' Sweet  Bays,  Dracaenas, 
Latanias,Chama;rops,  Conifers,  &c,  are  planted  out  in 
small  groups,  with  such  specialties  of  the  firm  suitable 
for  this  kind  of  work,  as  Pelargonium  semper- 
florene,  and  tuberous  Begonias,  Heliotropes,  or  other 
older  or  newer  plants,  which  it  is  particularly  wished 
to  display,  such  as  the  group  of  Nicotiana  colossea 
variegata  and  Arundo  Donax  fol.  variegata,  as  well  as 
the  jEgopodium  Podagraia  fol.  variegetis,  round  the 
fountain.  The  whole  is  finished  off  on  this  side  with 
Musa  Ensete  and  Coloeasia  nymphseifolium,  as  well 
as  Cannas  and  Ceanothus.  These  beds  are  planted 
several  times  each  season,  so  that  there  iB  in 
them  always  something  interesting  and  beautiful. 
The  greenhouses,  and  the  Canna,  Begonia,  Tritoma, 
Phlox,  and  Aster  fields  stretch  away  to  the  right  of 
the  picture,  gradually  leading  up  to  the  hills  seen  in 
distance.  Our  photograph  was  taken  byjMr.  Alfred 
Hirrlinger,  Gartenstrasse,  9,  Stuttgart.  H.  R.  W., 
Stuttgart. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


ABELIAS. 

This  small  genus  of  low  growing  shrubs  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  planters,  all  the  species  included 
in  it  being  ornamental  in  flower,  leaf  and  habit,  and 
therefore  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  garden.  Two 
come  from  China,  one  each  from  Mexico,  Japan,  and 
India.  Although  hardy  in  the  south  and  west  of 
England,  they  are  better  adapted  in  the  north  for 
greenhouse  culture.  The  plants  thrive  in  a  Bandy 
loam  or  peat  ;  and  they  are  propagated  readily  by 
means  of  cuttings  taken  in  the  summer,  or  by  layering 
the  shoots  in  the  early  spring,  which,  when  done  out 
of  doors,  should  be  protected  in  severe  weather  by 
means  of  handlights  or  cold  frames.  The  plants 
possess  deliciously  fragrant  flowers,  and  several  of  the 
species  produce  them  in  the  autumn,  when  few  other 
shrubs  are  to  be  found  in  flower. 

Abelia  tloribunda  and  A.  rupestris  are  the  rmost 
deserving  of  cultivation.  The  first  named  is  free 
flowering,  the  flowers  of  a  rosy-purple  colour  ;  five- 
lobed,  tubular,  and  about  1-1  to  2  inches  in  length. 
They  are  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  and  appear  in  March.  The 
leaves  are  dark-green,  ovate,  crenate,  and  smooth  on 
the  upper  surface.  It  is  a  handsome,  free  branching 
evergreen  shrub,  with  a  rather  straggling  habit,  and 
grows  3  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and 
was  introduced  iu  1842.  A  figure  is  found  in  the 
Bot.  Mag.,t.  4316. 

Some  fine  plants  of  A.  rupestris  are  now  flowering 
freely  at  Woking.  The  flowers,  pinkish-white,  are 
produced  iu  pairs  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Their 
fragrance  is  similar  to  that  of  the  common  Jasmine. 
The  plant  is  deciduous,  and  grows  to  a  height  of 
about  5  feet ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
small  and  in  shape  oblong.  It  is  from  the  Cbamoo 
Hills  in  China,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1844.  A 
description  appears  in  Bot.  Re;/,  of  1S4C,  t.  8. 

A  fine  garden  form,  called  A.  rupestris  grandiBora, 
is  sometimes  met  with,  which  has  larger  and  finer 
flowers  than  the  type.  A.  spathulata  is  a  Japanese 
form,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  flower.  The  (lowers 
are  white  and  fragrant,  and  the  leaves  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  A.  rupestris  in  shape,  and  are  of  a  deep-green 
colour.  It  was  introduced  from  Japan  in  1881,  and 
is  described  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6601. 

A.  serrata  is  a  very  distinct  evergreen  species,  with 


large,  red,  fragrant  flowers,  thatare  produced  in  March 
on  single  terminal  stalks.  The  leaves  are  deep  green, 
and  deeply  serrated  on  the  margins.  The  plant  grows 
to  a  height  of  2  feet,  and  is  much  branched.  It  was 
introduced  from  China  in  1844,  and  is  occasionally 
met  with  under  the  name  of  A.  uniflora,  and  is 
described  as  such  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4694. 

A.  triflora,  a  species  that  is  rarely  seen  in  gardens, 
is  probably  the  least  known.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  tinged  with  red,  and  they  are 
borne  in  triplets  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and 
though  small  in  size,  they  are  produced  in  great 
profusion  during  the  month  of  September.  Its  small, 
green  leaves  are  lanceolate  in  shape.  It  is  an  ever- 
green shrub,  with  a  much-branched  habit,  growing 
about  5  feet  iu  height.  It  was  introduced  from  India 
about  1847.  So  far  as  I  canjudge  from  small  plants, 
it  has  proved  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  species.  A 
description  appeared  in  Paxton's  Flower  Qarden,  p.  8 
(1851-3).  E.  S.,  Woking. 


The   Week's  Work. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthus. — The  stock  of  these 
may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  plants  at  once. 
The  plants  should  be  lifted  and  pulled  to  pieces  by 
hand,  but  do  not  divide  them  to  a  greater  extent  than 
necessary  to  provide  the  number  of  plants  required. 
Plant  them  afterwards  in  soil  that  has  been  well  dug, 
and  that  has  been  enriched  by  a  dressing  of  well- 
rotted  manure.  Should  the  staple  soil  be  of  a  reten- 
tive nature,  some  leaf-mould  may  be  worked  into  it 
at  the  time  of  digging.  When  planting,  take  care  to 
make  the  soil  firm  around  each  plant.  Beyond  keep- 
ing them  free  from  weeds,  the  plants  will  need  no 
further  attention  for  some  time. 

Montbretias.—  With  the  exception  of  Lilies,  Mont- 
bretias  are  the  most  useful  of  late  summer-flowering 
bulbous  plants.  The  graceful  spikes  of  bloom  are 
most  adaptable  for  use  as  cut  flowers,  and  they  last  a 
considerable  time  in  water.  They  succeed  best  in  a 
light,  sandy  soil,  and  in  a  sunny  position.  The  best 
time  to  plant  is  during  March  or  April.  The  bulbs 
increase  very  rapidly  in  a  favourable  situation.  The 
most  choice  varieties  are  M.  crocosrnreflora,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  golden-orange  in  colour,  and  M. 
solfatare,  pale  yellow,  with  brownish  foliage. 

Ligustrum  marginatum,  aureum  (the  Golden  Privet). 
— Tnere  are  but  few  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  that  can 
equal  the  Golden  Privet  in  the  striking  effect  it  pro- 
duces when  judiciously  planted.  When  planted  in 
clumps  by  the  side  of  a  lake,  or  as  a  front  row  to 
shrubberies,  it  i*  very  effective.  The  plant  is  a  rapid 
grower,  and  makes  an  exceedingly  pretty  hedge,  kept 
nicely  trimmed. 

The  liose-gardrn.—The  recent  spell  of  very  hot 
weather  experienced  has  had  a  very  marked  effect  on 
the  second,  or  autumn  flowers.  Rarely  do  the  plants 
at  this  season  of  the  year  suffer  from  drought  as  at 
present,  and  the  blooms  are  consequently  poor.  In 
very  light  soils  it  will  be  judicious  to  give  the  plants 
a  good  watering,  not  only  to  keep  them  in  health, 
but  to  assist  the  development  of  any  flower-buds, 
particularly  those  of  the  Tea  varieties.  The  varie- 
ties, however,  seem  to  have  withstood  the  drought, 
here  much  better  than  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and 
especially  Madame  Van  Houtte,  which  has  grown 
and  given  better  flowers  than  at  any  time  during  the 
season.  The  blooms  of  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
usually  one  of  the  best  of  Hybrid  Teas  for  autumn 
flowering,  have  been  literally  bleached  white,  mul 
have  not  the  delicate  flesh-shade  that  makes  the 
variety  so  desirable. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Saxisbi  r.v, 
Hatfield  House,  Hurts. 

Melons. — The  latest  plants  upon  which  the  fruits 
are  now  swelling,  as  the  sun  declines  in  power,  will 
require  more  artificial  warmth  in  proportion  an  the 
sun  decreases  in  power.  Maintain  a  temperature  of 
about  70°  by  night  and  75°  by  day,  allowing  a  rise  of 
10°  to  15°  by  sun-heat.  It  is  necessary  to  obtain  a 
sweet  atmosphere  in  the  house  by  ventilation,  but 
this  should  be  done  gradually  iu  the  forenoon,  and 
after  reducing  the  same  by  degrees,  the  house  should 
be  closed  early  in  the  afternoon.  Syringe  the  plants 
once  on  flue  days,  preferably  iu  the  morning,  and 
cease    syringing    altogether   when    the    fruits   com- 
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mence  to  colour.  To  maintain  a  genial  atmosphere 
during  dull  weather,  the  floors  and  other  bare  sur- 
faces of  the  house  may  be  damped.  Supply  water  to 
the  roots  as  often  as  the  plants  need  it,  and  reduce 
the  quantity  given  as  the  fruits  commence  to  ripen. 
Pinch  off  laterals  as  often  as  may  be  required,  and 
take  cire  that  the  support  used  for  the  fruits, 
whether  nets  or  bast,  does  not  press  the  fruits  too 
tightly.  The  two  indications  of  ripeness,  viz.,  fra- 
grance and  a  crack  iog  of  the  stem  from  the  fruit, 
should  be  observed  before  cutting  the  fruits.  It  is 
best  at  this  season  to  defer  cutting  a  day  or  two  than 
to  cut  too  soon.  Melons  in  frames,  on  hot  beds, 
should  be  kept  moderately  dry,  and  the  atmosphere 
also,  and  the  fruits  should  rest  upon  pieces  of  tile, 
or  on  slates,  and  above  the  foliage.  Afford  a  little 
air  only  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  and  if  the 
weather  should  become  cold,  cover  the  glass  at  night 
wnh  mats. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  that  have  been  bearing  a  con- 
siderable time  may  be  given  another  thin  top-dressing 
of  the  same  kind  of  light,  turfy  soil  as  that  recommended 
in  a  previous  calendar,  viz  ,  three-parts  loam  to  one- 
part  old  Mushroom-bed  manure.  Thin  out  the  old 
bine,  and  stop  and  tie-in  the  young  shoots.  Give  the 
roots  liberal  supplies  of  tepid  water  when  necessary, 
and  occasionally  substitute  liquid-manure.  Syringe 
twice  on  fine  days  for  the  present.  Cucumbers  are  heat- 
loving  plants,  and  when  the  weather  is  cold  and  sun- 
less, fire-heat  mvist  be  used  to  maintain  the  tempera- 
lure  at  70°  by  night  and  75'  by  day.  Affoid  a  little 
ventilation  at  the  top  of  the  house  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  above  80°,  and  close  early  in  the  afternoon.  If 
the  temperature  subsequently  rises  a  few  degrees  higher 
than  80°  no  harm  will  ensue.  Cucumbers  planted 
last  month,  that  are  now  growing  freely,  must  be 
given  frequent  attention.  Train  the  leading  shoot 
up  the  trellis,  and  if  a  sufficient  number  of  side- 
shoots  appear  from  the  main  stem  to  furnish  each 
wire,  about  10  inches  apart,  at  light-angles  to  the 
stem,  the  leading  shoot  need  not  be  stopped  until  it 
reaches  the  top  ;  but,  if  necessary,  the  main  stem 
must  be  stopped,  in  order  to  obtain  side-shoots. 
Secure  a  side-shoot  to  each  wire,  and  stop  after  the 
third  joint.  Thin  out  surplus  shoots,  and  only 
lightly  crop  the  plants,  as  they  will  not  need  to  fruit 
until  December.  Afford  fresh  soil  to  the  roots,  and 
freely  extend  the  area  covered  by  the  mouDds,  but 
the  depth  should  not  be  increased  more  than  one 
inch  at  a  time.  If  it  is  intended  to  plant  for  winter- 
bearing,  the  work  must  be  done  without  further 
delay  ;  for  if  the  plants  have  not  time  to  become 
established  before  the  winter,  they  will  not  produce 
fruits. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Sobralias. — All  of  the  Sobralias  succeed  well  in  a 
Cattleya-house  or  other  structure  in  which  is  kept  an 
intermediate  temperature.  Though  remarkable  for 
the  size  and  colour  of  their  individual  blooms,  these 
Orchids  are  less  popular  than  they  would  be  did  the 
flowers  last  a  longer  period.  Where  a  fully  represen- 
tative collection  is  grown,  however,  there  will  be 
some  of  tne  plants  in  bloom  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  From  the  beginning  of  April  to  the 
present  time,  the  following  species  and  hybrids  have 
here  maintained  a  continuous  supply  of  flowers : 
S.  macrantha,  S.  m.  alba  (Kienastiana),  S.  m.  splen- 
dent?, S.  xantholeuca,  S.  leucoxantha,  S.  Veitchi  x  , 
S.  Princess  May,  S.  Lucasiana,  S.  Lindeni,  S.  vir- 
Linalis,  S.  liliastrum,  S.  albo-violaceum,  S.  San- 
derax,  acdS.  Warscewiczii.  Sobralias  are  very  free- 
tlottering  plants,  and  when  in  vigorous  health  almost 
every  fully-developed  shoot  of  the  preceding  year's 
growth  w  11  bloom,  producing  in  succession  from 
three  to  six  flowers,  so  that  a  good  specimen-plant 
remains  in  bloom  for  a  very  long  time.  The  plants 
require  considerable  pot-room,  and  those  that  are 
i  uttVring  for  lack  of  root-space  may  be  repotted  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  have  faded.  Provide  them  with 
good  drainage,  and  pot  firmly  with  lumps  of  fibrous- 
peat  and  rough  yellow  loam,  adding  a  moderate 
quantity  of  clean  crocks  and  coarse  silver-sand.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  raise  the  plant  above  the  rim  of 
the  pot,  but  when  pressing  the  compost  down,  leave 
about  half-an-inch  of  space  below  the  rim,  so  that 
wate  r  may  be  easily  afforded.  It  is,  as  yet,  too  soon  to 
remove  the  old  flowering-growths,  but  as  each  plant 
becomes  thoroughly  established  they  may  be  cut 
down  to  their  base.  Afterwards  lie  the  newer 
growths  out  at  a  considerable  angle  from  the  centre 
of  the  pot,  so  as  to  give  the  yourjg  shoots  plenty  of 
f  pace  and  light.     Plants  that  do  not  need  to  be  re- 


potted may  be  top-dressed  when  the  young  growths 
are  about  2  to  2i  feet  in  height. 

Oncidiums. — Some  of  the  plants  of  0.  Krameri  and 
O.  Papilio  are  now  in  bloom,  and  will  continue  for  a 
considerable  period  to  produce  fresh  flowers  from 
each  stem.  It  is  not  advisable  to  prolong  their 
flowering  season  unduly,  or  the  plants  will  become 
weak,  and  possibly  they  will  dwindle  away  ;  remove 
each  spike,  therefore,  when  it  has  produced  three  or 
four  flowers.  These  beautiful  Oncidiums  prefer  a 
light  position,  and  should  be  suspended  from  the 
roof-glass  of  the  Cattleya-house  during  the  summer 
months  ;  but  in  winter,  the  East  Indian-house  is  the 
most  suitable  place  for  them.  Both  varieties  may  be 
grown  in  basket  or  pan,  and  require  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  material  in  which  to  root. 

Epidcndrums. — The  tall  growing  Epidendrums,  as 
E.  elongatum,  E.  O'Brienianum  X ,  E.  radicans,  E. 
arachnoglossum,  E.  crassifolium,  E.  evectum,  E. 
Wallisii,  E.  xanthinum,  and  E.  Schomburgki  are 
growing  freely,  and  will  require  plenty  of  root-moisture. 
Examine  the  points  of  the  young  shoots  for  scale  and 
mealybug.  E.  sceptrum  being  now  in  bloom,  it 
should  be  afforded  water  very  carefully.  All  the  above 
varieties  require  a  light  position  in  the  intermediate- 
house  ;  while  the  following  tall-growing  species,  E. 
syringothyrsus,  E.  myrianthum,  E.  Cooperianum, 
and  E.  Frederici  Guilielmi  thrive  best  in  the  cool- 
house,  but  they  require  more  light,  than  the 
Odontoglossums. 

The  Cool-house. — Among  plants  in  bloom  in  the 
cool-house,  Zygopetalum  maxillare  is  a  very  hand- 
some species.  This  is  one  of  the  few  Orchids  which 
thrive  best  upon  pieces  of  Tree-Fern,  upon  which  it 
is  nearly  always  imported.  Dryness  at  the  root  at 
any  period  is  fatal  to  the  plants,  and  an  abundance  of 
water  Bhould  be  poured  through  the  root  mass  almost 
every  day  during  hot  weather.  Angra;cum  falcatum 
is  also  flowering  in  this  house  ;  it  Bhould  be  grown 
in  shallow  baskets  containing  but  a  very  thin  layer 
of  sphagnummoss.  The  intermediate-house  is  the 
best  place  for  it  during  the  winter  months. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

Lifting  the  Potato  Crop. — The  lifting  all  crops  of 
ripe  Potatos  may  be  proceeded  with  in  dry  weather. 
Having  pulled  up  the  tops,  tuin  out  the  tubers  with 
a  digging-fork  carefully,  not  bruising  them,  spreading 
them  out  thinly  to  dry  for  a  few  hours,  and  gathering 
them  into  the  Potato-cellar  orother  store  before  night- 
fall. Failing  a  storing-place,  pits  may  be  dug  in  the 
soil  1  foot  deep,  and  4  feet  wide,  and  the  tubers 
placed  therein  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  not  higher  than 
2  feet  to  the  apex,  covering  the  heap  with  bracken  or 
straw,  and  moulding  it  over  just  thickly  enough  at  the 
firBt  to  keep  out  rain.  More  can  be  added  when  the 
weather  gets  cold.  In  a  cellar  or  store  the  tubers 
may  be  laid  about  6  inches  deep,  and  securely 
screened  from  the  light  by  some  means.  Potato-sets 
should  be  selected  when  lifting  a  crop,  and  put  aside 
in  a  frost-proof  shed  or  cellar. 

Asparagus-teds. — Asparagus  which  it  is  intended 
to  lift,  and  force  in  pits  and  frames  should  now  receive 
a  copious  application  of  water,  but  before  affording  it, 
let  the  beds  be  hand-weeded,  and  the  alleys  hoed  and 
raked.  The  other  beds  may  receive  a  slight  dressing 
of  salt  or  nitrate  of  soda  when  rain  seems  imminent. 

Winter  Spinach. — The  drought  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  has  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  last  sowings  of 
Spinach,  and  it  will  help  the  plants  that  have  come 
up,  and  the  germination  of  seed  still  in  the  soil,  if  a 
heavy  application  of  water  be  made  forthwith.  Keep 
the  beds  and  lines  stirred  with  a  Dutch-hoe,  killing 
weeds,  and  aerating  the  soil.  The  thinning  of  the 
plants  may  proceed  as  may  be  found  necessary, 
allowing  7  to  8  inches  space,  according  to  variety, 
from  plant  to  plant.  The  large-leaved  varieties,  as 
Monstrous  de  Viroflay,  and  Large  Prickly,  which  are 
usually  sown  for  winter  supply,  covering  a  good  space 
of  ground  with  their  leaveB. 

Compost  Heaps. — The  various  kinds  of  composts 
needed  in  the  kitchen  garden  should  be  turned  over 
again,  mixing  the  various  ingredients  together,  and 
throwing  the  whole  into  conical  heaps,  putting  a 
big  label  marked  with  the  use  it  is  to  be  put  to  with 
each.  Heaps  thus  prepared  are  at  all  times  better 
tban  when  used  fresh.  This  holds  good  of  all  kinds 
of  waste  materials  used  as  manure,  and  if  such  can 
be  afforded  copious  applications  of  manure-water, 
they  will  be  rendered  better  fertilisers.  Heaps  of 
fermenting  dung,  fie ,   should  be   slightly  moulded 


over,  so  as  to  retain  the  ammonia  as  muchai  possible , 
and  if  the  heaps  cannot  be  sheltered  from  the  rain,  . 
pit  should  be  dug  and  puddled,  or  a  big  tub  sunk  in 
the  ground  near  by,  into  which  the  drainage  may  run, 
it  being  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  manure,  and 
that  which  is  too  often  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  Loam 
and  turf  should  be  carted  in,  placing  it  in  stack  to 
heat  and  partially  decay  before  making  use  of  it  for 
any  purpose. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenger,  Gardener  to  H.  C.  Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Winter-Flowering  Begonias.  —  As  the  plants  are 
now  actively  making  growth,  a  little  weak  stimulant 
may  be  given  them.  Plants  which  have  been  in  cool 
frames  during  the  summer  should  now  be  placed  in  a 
warmer  atmosphere.  The  earliest  plants  of  B. 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  are  here  showing  flower  freely, 
and  may  be  transferred  to  the  greenhouse  or  conser- 
vatory. If  extra  early  flowering  batches  of  this 
charming  variety  be  required  for  next  season,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  cut  down  a  few  plants  in  about  a 
fortnight's  time,  and  they  will  then  produce  an  early 
supply  of  cuttings  for  the  purpose.  Do  not  in  any 
degree  crowd  the  plants,  as  most  of  the  varieties  have 
highly  ornamental  foliage,  and  it  is  necessary  they 
should  be  given  plenty  of  room  to  develop.  A  slight 
degree  of  shade  should  be  afforded  the  plants  during 
bright  sunshine,  and  if  the  air  continues  warm  plenty 
of  ventilation  may  still  be  given  during  the  day. 

Sericograjyhis  Ghiesbrcghtiana. — A  slight  top-dress- 
ing of  good  loam  with  a  little  Clay's  Fertiliser  added, 
will  materially  benefit  these  plants.  If  such  a 
dressing  be  given  them,  no  further  stimulant  will  be 
needed  for  a  week  or  ten  days  afterwards.  Do  not 
permit  the  plants  to  be  come  infested  with  mealy-bug. 
If  any  be  observed,  use  a  weak  solution  of  paraffin 
emulsion,  and  if  carefully  applied,  it  will  destroy  the 
pest.  Use  the  syringe  freely  to  spray  the  plants  over- 
head, and  maintain  a  moist  warm  temperature. 

Thyrsacanthus  rutilans. — Plants  may  be  treated  in 
a  similar  manner  to  the  Sericographis.  Afford  them 
all  the  light  possible,  and  endeavour  to  produce  a 
strong  sturdy  growth. 

Pelargoniums. — Plants  that  were  cut-back  recently, 
and  which  have  since  made  growths  of  an  inch  or 
more  in  length,  may  be  shaken  from  out  of  the  pots,  at 
the  Eame  time  removing  all  the  loose  soil  from  the 
roots.  The  plants  may  then  be  put  into  pots  of 
a  smaller  size,  using  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand,  with  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal.  Pot  the 
plants  firmly,  and  after  the  first  soaking  of  water 
little  will  be  needed  until  growth  has  again  become 
active.  The  plants  should  be  put  into  a  pit  or  frame, 
and  the  atmosphere  kept  rather  close  for  a  few  dajs. 
Should  the  plants  flag,  a  little  shade  may  now  be 
afforded  them  ;  but  when  they  have  recovered  from 
the  check,  ventilate  the  frames  as  freely  as  prac- 
ticable, and  without  creating  injurious  draughts. 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grautham. 

Tomatos. — Now  that  the  hours  of  Bunlight  are 
Bhorter,  the  gardener  should  make  use  of  every  ray 
of  sunshine  in  order  to  get  the  fruit  ripened,  all  new 
growth  being  removed  as  fast  as  it  appears,  and  the 
remaining  fruits  exposed  as  much  as  possible,  but  the 
large  leaves  retained,  as  these  assist  to  elaborate  the  sap, 
without  which  the  fruit  would  swell  but  imperfectly  ; 
although  where  they  shade  the  fruits,  it  is  well  to 
fasten  them  aside,  out  of  the  way.  After  this  date, 
frosts  may  occur  at  night,  and  a  quantity  of 
covering  material  should  be  held  in  readinesB  to  put 
over  the  Tomato  plants,  for  they  are  very  tender, 
and  if  the  fruit  gets  frozen  it  becomes  worthless. 
When  actual  cold  weather  sets  in,  the  fruit  makes  no 
more  progress,  and  it  is  prudent  to  cut  it  off  singlv, 
and  ripen  it  in  a  warm,  dry  room  or  vinery.  The 
flavour  of  such  fruits  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  those 
which  ripen  naturally  on  the  plant,  but  it  is 
useful  in  the  kitchen,  when  no  convenience  exists 
for  growing  Tomatos  under  glass.  All  small  fruits, 
whether  green  or  ripe,  may  be  used  for  pickling  when 
the  plants  are  cleared  of  the  fruits,  as  it  is  only 
necessary  to  put  them  into  cold  vinegar,  with  two  or 
three  ripe  Capsicums,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time 
they  will  be  fit  for  consumption.  When  the  fruits  are 
all  gathered,  clear  away  and  burn  the  plants  as  soon 
as  possible,  thus  destroying  all  spores  of  fungus  and 
insect-pests,  this  being  especially  necessary  where  tl  o 
plants  have  been  infested  with  the  white  midge,  as 
this  always  leaves  an  abundant  stock  of  eggs  to 
perpotuate  the  race. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  ihbuld  be  sent  to'the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and -plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Communications 
should  be  written  on  one  side  only  op  the  papeh, 
sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 

Illustrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  Howers,  trees,  dc;  tut 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  briny  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  le 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY, 

THURSDAY, 

MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY, 

FRIDAY, 


/"National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Sept.  26-[      Floral    and  General  Committee 
^     Meeting. 

t  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Sh  ow 
Sept.  29-J      of  British-grown   Fruit,  at  the 
I.     Crystal  Palace  (3  days). 


SALES. 


Sept.  26 


/  Dutch    Bulbs,     at    Protheroe    & 
\      Morris'  Rooms. 


Sept, 


27 -f 


Sept.  2S 


Dutch     Bulbs,     at    Protheroe 
Morris'  Rooms. 


(Dutch    Bulbs,     at    Protheroe    &, 


\     Morris'  Rooms. 


B         9Q  /  Dutch     Bulbs,     at     Protheroe    <fe 
bept.  .»  (      Rooms. 


Dutch  Bulbs,  and  Imported  and 
Established  Orchids,  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris'  Rooms. 


T.  30  ■] 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 55'4°. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— September  21  (6  p.m.):  Max.,   74°;    Min.,   .04°. 
Provinces.— September  21  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  G6°,  South 
Counties;  Min.,  48°,  Shetland. 
Fine,  dry,  absence  of  rain. 


In  a  recent  article  we  alluded  to 
Protection  and     tho  questiou  of  shelter  as  a  donii- 

Shclter.  x    „  .  .  , 

nant  factor  in  securing  the 
symmetrical  growth  of  trees  and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sound  timber.  A  very  different  picture 
presents  itself  on  the  slopes  of  the  Eiffel,  and, 
of  course,  on  hundreds  and  thousands  of  similar 
situations  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Switzer- 
land and  elsewhere.  The  Eiffelberg,  with  its 
continuation,  the  Gorner  Grat,  rises  some 
10,000  feet  above  sea-level.  In  olden  times  the 
measurements  of  mountains  and  the  delimita- 
tion of  zones  of  vegetation  were  made  in  metres 
or  in  feet.  Now-a-days  the  measurements  may 
be  made  by  computing  the  distance  between 
hotel  and  hotel ! 

Thus,  starting  from  tho  Valley  of  Zermatt, 
crowded  with  hotels,  we  pass  through  pastures 
till  we  reach  the  forest,  the  topmost  limits  of 
which  (in  this  particular  district)  are  marked 
by  the  Eiffel  Alp  Hotel.  Above  tho  forest 
comes  a  belt  destitute  of  trees,  but  rich 
in   alpine    plants,    mostly    out    of     bloom    a1, 


the  time  of  our  visit.  This  zone  is  roughly 
marked  at  its  upward  limit  by  the  Eiffelberg 
Hotel  at  an  altitude  of  8,430  ft.  Comparatively 
few  alpine  plants  grow  above  this  level,  though 
some  few  reach  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  Gorner 
( irat,  the  height  of  which  is  given  as  10,290 
feet.  The  Gorner  Grat  is  surmounted  by  an 
hotel,  whence  a  most  imposing  view  of  the  great 
mountains  which  separate  Switzerland  from 
Italy  is  spread  out  before  the  awe-struck 
spectator.  Noble  as  these  mountains  are,  we 
do  not  intend  to  dilate  upon  their  majesty  and 
grandeur,  but  propose  to  confine  our  remarks  to 
the  forest  belt  between  the  upper  level  of  the 
lowland  pastures,  and  the  lower  level  of  the 
alpine  plant  region. 

An  electric  railway  just  opened  conveys  the 
visitor  slowly  by  bold  sweeps  from  the  valley 
through  the  forest  to  the  top,  but  although 
many  a  glimpse  is  obtained  from  the  carriage 
windows,  yet  to  gain  a  good  idea  of  the  forest 
vegetation  it  is  necessary  to  traverse  the  woods 
repeatedly  in  various  directions  on  foot.  This 
we  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  doing, 
and  deeply  has  the  contrast  between  the  sheltered 
vegetation  of  Lausanna  already  alluded  to,  and 
that  of  the  mountain  side  been  engraven  on  our 
recollection.  Let  us  say  that  the  trees  consist 
mainly  of  the  sweetly-smelling  Cembra  Pines 
intermixed  with  Larch.  The  undergrowth,  the 
value  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  later  on,  consists  of  Juniperus  nana,  J. 
Sabina,  Ehododendron  ferrugineum,  and  Vac- 
cinium  myrtillus.  The  Pines  are  mostly  large 
trees  of  considerable  age,  and  their  appearance 
testifies  to  the  intensity  of  the  struggle  to 
maintain  their  very  existence  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  When  allowed  to  grow  naturally, 
the  Cembra  Pines  are  bushy-headed  trees, 
very  different  in  aspect  from  that  generally 
associated  with  coniferous  trees.  Apart 
from  external  influences  they  are  very 
variable  in  habit,  often  producing  giant 
limbs,  which  at  first  run  horizontally  or 
with  a  downward  curvature,  and  then  rise 
parallel  in  direction  to,  and  not  much  smaller 
in  dimensions  than,  the  main  trunk.  The 
puiple  cones  are  placed  mostly  on  the  topmost 
boughs,  but  this  year  they  are  very  scarce, 
which  sets  us  wondering  what  the  squirrels  will 
do  for  food.  Now  and  then  we  may  pick  up  a 
cone  from  which  the  seeds  have  been  dextrously 
removed  by  a  squirrel,  but  this  year,  as  we 
have  said,  there  are  in  this  district  very  few 
cones  for  these  clever  operators  to  manipulate. 
Whiio  fine  old  trees  are  still  numerous,  yet 
felling  is  going  on  recklessly,  and  in  many 
areas  we  estimated  that  the  number  of  stumps 
and  felled  trees  exceeded  the  number  of  seedling 
plants  coming  up  to  replace  those  that  were  cut. 
Moreover,  whilst  a  few  seedlings  struggle 
through  the  protecting  undergrowth,  yet  they 
seem  to  be  destroyed  by  some  cause  before 
reaching  to  any  great  height ;  and,  as  a  rale, 
we  found  no  intermediates  between  the  seedlings 
and  the  mature  trees.  We  have  then  a  forest 
rapidly  diminishing.  Little  or  no  provision 
is  made  for  its  renewal.  The  trees  in 
many  cases  are  sickly  and  yellow,  as  if  likely 
soon  to  die.  The  Cembras,  wearied  with  in- 
cessant fight,  seem  as  if  giving  up  the  struggle, 
and  allowing  tho  Larch,  which  better  resists 
the  buffets  of  circumstance,  to  take  its  place. 
But  what  interesting  and  striking  objects  these 
storm-tossed  Cembras  present !  They  are  pic- 
tural  enough  to  make  an  artist  rave  with  enthu- 
siasm, varied  enough  to  arouse  the  speculations 
of  the  botanist,  aud  to  excite  the  curiosity  of 
the   forester.     Riven  by  lightning,   decapitated 


by  falling  boulders,  maimed  and  mutilated  by 
winter  storms  and  Bnow,  riddled  by  Pine-beetles, 
and  subject  to  a  hundred  other  evils,  they 
valiantly  struggle  to  repair  the  injuries  they 
receive.  Thus,  while  their  picturesqueness  is 
beyond  description,  their  mode  of  growth  and 
adaptation  to  untoward  circumstances  are  facts 
which  impress  the  botanist  with  wonder  and 
admiration,  and  afford  lessons  which  should  not 
be  lost  on  the  practical  forester. 

The  Larch,  with  its  lighter  green  foliage, 
contrasts  well  with  the  Cembra,  and  withstands 
the  fierce  shock  of  the  elements  better  than  the 
Cembra.  It  seems  likely  to  take  its  place  in 
the  near  future,  a  change  which  may  be  for 
the  better,  for  the  Larch  timber  is  of  more  value 
than  that  of  the  softer  Cembra. 

The  value  of  the  undergrowth  in  protecting 
the  young  seedlings  has  been  already  alluded 
to,  but  that  value  is  greatly  [lessened  by  the 
practice  of  allowing  the  cattle  and  the  goats  to 
roam  amid  the  forest  to  get  what  food  they  can. 
They  are  pretty  enough  objects,  and  the 
rhythmic  tinkling  of  their  bells  is  pleasant 
enough,  but  the  injury  they  inflict  on  the  young 
trees  is  incalculable.  Our  Swiss  friends,  then, 
may  be  earnestly  recommended  for  their  own 
sakes  and  that  of  their  successors  to  exclude  the 
cattle  from  the  woods,  and  to  allow  a  fair 
chance  to  the  young  trees,  already  face  to  face 
with  dangers  and  injuries  of  all  kinds  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  clear  that  in  this  district 
the  Cembra  as  a  forest-tree  is  doomed  to 
destruction. 

The  underwood  has  not  only  a  value  in  pro- 
tecting the  young  seedlings,  but  in  saving  the 
soil  from  destruction.  This  soil  is,  for  the  most 
part,  very  rich  in  humus,  freely  mixed  with 
sand  derived  from  the  attrition  of  the  granitic 
rocks.  It  is  so  rich  that  it  looks  as  if  anything 
would  grow  in  it,  and  of  such  texture  as  to 
gladden  the  eyes  of  a  gardener.  It  covers  the 
rocks  often  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  it  fills 
the  chinks  and  crannies  which  provide  homes 
for  an  endless  profusion  of  Saxifrages,  Semper- 
vivums,  and  other  plants.  But  where  reckless 
felling  has  bared  the  rocks,  and  where  the 
scanty  growth  has  been  destroyed  by  showers 
of  stones  hurled  from  above,  or  by  torrents  of 
water  pouring  from  the  melting  glaciers  above, 
there  the  rich  soil  is  swept  away,  and  bare  aud 
barren  hill-sides  are  the  result.  Supposing  the 
communes  who  own  the  forests  had  public 
spirit  enough  to  adopt  a  proper  system  of  forest 
conservancy,  and  to  attempt  to  re-afforest  their 
barren  hill- sides,  they  would  in  many  places 
have  great  difficulty  in  accomplishing  tho  task, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  tho  soil  which  once 
covered  the  now  bare  rocks. 

We  may  add,  that  in  the  woods  wo  have  been 
alluding  to,  the  Spruce  is  almost  entirely 
absent,  thus  forming  a  marked  contrast  to  some 
other  parts  of  Switzerland,  where  the  hill-sides 
are  clothed  almost  exclusively  with  Spruce. 
This  is  perhaps  due  to  differences  of  soil.  Ano- 
ther point  we  may  mention,  and  that  is  the 
relative  absence  of  fungi  and  especially  of  those 
injurious  to  timbor-trees.  A  dry,  hot  summer, 
prolonged  into  autumn,  might  account  for  the 
comparative  absence  of  terrestrial  fungi,  but 
could  hardly  efface  the  injuries  which  the  fungi 
afflict  on  the  trees.  In  any  case,  amongst  the 
numberless  injuries  to  which  tho  unfortunate 
Cembras  are  subject  in  this  district,  hurt  from 
fungi  seems  relatively  unimportant. 

On  the  whole,  a  molancholy  feeling  attaches 
to  these  interesting  trees,  whose  decadence  and 
ultimate  extinction,  hero  at  least,  seem  by  no 
means  remote. 
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Tho  rotting  of  In  the  course  of  the  year  some 
tho  stem  in  examples  of  decay  in  the  stems 
Pelargonium.  of  zonal  pelargonium8  invariably 
reach  us,  the  senders  mostly  expressing  sur- 
prise at  the  failure  of  the  plants  owing  to  their 
cultural  requirements  having  been  quite  correct. 
The  causes  are  very  simple,  viz.,  too  deep 
insertion  of  the  base  of  the  cutting,  and 
improper  application  of  water,  the  disease  rarely 
attacking  plants  which  have  got  beyond  the 
first  year.  To  avoid  such  mishaps  the  gardener 
should  tako  only  such  shoots  as  cuttings  as  are 
matured  at  the  base,  indicated  by  the  half 
brownish  colour  of  the  rind,  and  half  woody 
texture  of  the  tissues  — soft  unripe  shoots  being 
carefully  avoided.  Such  cuttings  should  be 
denuded  of  the  lower  leaves  and  cut  square 
across,  close  below  a  joint,  and  placed  singly 
1  inch  deep  in  large  60's,  using  a  heavy,  sandy 
loam,  with  some  coarse  clean  sand  at  the  base 
of  the  cutting,  and  should  be  well  watered  once 
with  a  rose  water-can,  afterwards  placing  them 
in  cold  frames.  No  more  water  should  be 
afforded  till  the  earth  in  the  whole  of  the 
cutting-pots  is  dry,  when  the  entire  lot  should 
be  afforded  water  in  the  same  manner,  and  in 
the  early  morning  in  fine  weather.  We  allude 
here  to  August-made  cuttings. 

By  the  end  of  September  the  cuttings  will  fill 
the  pots  with  roots,  and  in  October  they  may 
be  brought  into  the  greenhouse  or  brick  pits 
furnishod  with  the  means  of  maintaining  a 
minimum  warmth  of  45°  Pahr.  In  mild 
weather  plenty  of  air  should  be  afforded  the 
plants,  and  water  only  when  the  whole  of  the 
soil  in  the  pots  is  dry,  and  then  as  before  with 
a  rose-can,  and  in  fine  weather.  The  position 
occupied  by  the  plants  should  be  as  light  as 
possible,  and  near  to  the  roof-glass.  Little 
labour  is  entailed  in  the  winter  beyond  keeping 
the  plants  free  from  decaying  leaves.  These 
plants,  if  required  for  bedding,  should  not  be 
repotted,  and  late  in  JApril  they  may  be  stood 
out-of-doors  after  being  hardened  off  by  full 
ventilation,  taking  the  precaution  to  afford 
them  protection  against  cold  at  night.  Pelar- 
goniums treated  in  this  manner  rarely  suffer 
from  decay  of  the  stem,  and  they  flower  early 
and  abundantly  after  being  planted  out  in  the 
beds. 

Where  space  is  limited,  six  to  twelve  cuttings 
may  be  placed  in  larger  pots  than  60's,  in  which 
case  repotting  in  the  early  spring  time,  and  a 
short  course  of  treatment  on  a  mild  hot-bed  till 
re-establishment  has  taken  place,  becomes  a 
necessity. 

Fruit  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 

SOCIETY. — The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  great 
show  of  British  -  grown  fruit  will  take  place  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Thursday,  Sept.  29,  and  the  two 
following  days.  Entries  should  reach  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  office,  117,  Victoria  Street, 
S.  W.,  by  Sept.  24.  On  each  day  of  the  show,  after 
10  a.  jr.,  Fellows  of  the  society  (on  producing  their 
tickets)  will  be  admitted  to  the  Palace  free. 

The  Hurricane  in   the   West  Indies.— ft 

is  officially  announced  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  has  decided  to  open  a  ManBion-houae  Fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  distress  produced  by  the  terrific 
hurricane  which  swept  over  many  of  the  West  Indian 
islands,  destroying  numerous  lives,  wrecking  innu- 
merable habitations,  ruining  or  carrying  away  crops, 
and  rendering  thousands  of  people  homeless  and 
destitute.  The  formal  appeal  will  not  be  issued 
until  some  further  particulars  have  been  received  ; 
but  donations  may  be  fonvarded  at  once  either  to 
the  Bank  of  England  or  to  the  Mansion-house.  At 
the  moment  of  going  to  press,  it  is  stated  that  a  sum 
of  i'oOOO  has  been  contributed. 


The   Cinchona    Industry  of   Java.— The 

British  Consul  at  Batavia,  iu  his  laBt  report  on  the 
trade  of  Java,  mentions  an  important  development  in 
the  Cinchona  industry  of  the  island.  Java  produces 
about  two-thirds  of  the  world's  supply  of  Cinchona, 
and  it  has  for  years  been  regularly  shipped  to  Hol- 
land, where  it  has  been  sold  by  public  auction.  The 
large  quinine  manufactories,  which  are  mostly  situated 
in  Germany,  supply  themselves  with  the  raw  material 
in  the  Dutch  market,  and  of  late  years  the  manufac- 
turers have  combined  to  keep  the  prices  at  such  a 
low  level  as  to  render  the  Cinchona  cultivation  un- 
profitable, although  the  manufacturers  of  quinine 
have  been  earning  large  dividends.  To  meet  this 
combination  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  quinine 
factory  in  Java,  and  this  has  been  done  at  Bandoeng, 
where  the  first  Java  quinine  has  been  produced.  This 
is  described  as  of  excellent  quality  and  equal  in  all 
respects  to  the  best  European  brands.  Some  of  the 
planters  were  tempted  early  last  year  by  the  rise  of 
prices  in  Europe,  consequent  on  the  establishment  of 
the  factory  at  Bandoeng,  to  consign  their  Cinchona 
to  Europe  rather  than  to  their  own  factory  ;  but  more 
recently  they  have  seen  that  this  course  must  result 
in  tho  destruction  of  their  own  factory,  and  now  the 
latter  is  being  well  supported  with  the  local  raw 
material.  Some  large  shipments  of  Bandoeng  quinine 
have  been  made  to  London,  and  smaller  ones  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  future  of  Java  quinine 
will  depend  on  the  result  of  these  ventures.  Last 
year  the  total  production  of  Cinchona  in  the  island 
was  over  8J  million  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Retarding  Strawberries.— We  read  of  a 
singular  experiment  carried  out  on  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  Strawberries  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Devine,  of  Sullivan 
County,  New  York,  with  the  object  of  prolonging  the 
Strawberry  season.  The  plants  were  set  out  in  June, 
1897,  being  potted  plants  which  had  been  kept  in  a 
cold  store,  and  they  bore  a  few  fruits  in  September. 
This,  however,  is  an  incident  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  experiment.  On  January  22  a  layer  of 
ice,  16  inches  thick,  was  put  on  the  plants,  and  in 
the  first  week  of  February  a  second  layer,  14  inches 
in  thickness,  the  two  layers  being  equivalent  to  680 
tons  put  on  quarter  of  an  acre.  Over  the  ice  was  placed 
a  covering  of  straw,  8  to  10  inches  thick,  about  7 \ 
tons.  The  straw  was  removed  by  degrees,  apoition 
of  the  land  being  uncovered  on  May  20,  and  all  by 
June  23,  when  the  plants  were  found  in  fine  condi- 
tion. The  ground  was  soon  afterwards  cleaned  and 
mulched.  On  July  16  the  first  Strawberries  were 
p. eked,  and  the  picking  was  continued  till  the  third 
week  in  August,  the  chief  variety  being  the  Marshall, 
whose  time  of  fruiting  is  June  in  New  York  State. 
The  yield  was  said  to  be  greater  than  on  unretarded 
plants,  and  the  fruit*  were  remarkably  fine,  and  of 
excellent  flavour.  It  undoubtedly  lengthens  the 
season  of  the  Strawberry  ;  but  would  it  pay  ?  Ice  is 
not  so  plentiful  here  as  in  New  York  State,  and  the 
plan  would  not  pay  in  this  country.  A  cheaper  plan 
would  be  to  retard  the  plants  in  pots,  in  a  cool 
chamber,  as  is  done  with  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  other 
plants,  till  June,  and  then  flace  them  out-of-doors  to 
fruit.  We  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  similiar 
plan  being  adopted,  or  at  least  advised,  in  this 
country  in  order  to  prevent  the  early  flowering  of 
wail  and  free-standing  fruit-trees. 

Seeds  for  the  Soudan  Expedition,  &c. — 

An  apt  illustration  of  the  saying  that  trade  follows 
tbe  flag  is  afforded  by  the  circumstance  that  Messrs. 
James  Carter  &  Co.,  of  Holborn,  London,  s?ed- 
merchants,  have  sent  out  a  large  assortment  of  seeds 
to  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  ;  whilst  a  parcel  has  also 
been  transmitted  for  the  expedition  coming  north 
from  Uganda.  Her  Majesty's  Resident  in  Abyssinia 
has  recently  taken  a  quantity  with  him  for  sowing  in 
that  country. 

The  Opening  of  Private  Gardens  in  Aid 
of  Gardeners'  Charities.  —  On  Thursday, 
September  8,  the  gardens  of  Ragley,  near  Alcester, 
where  bedding-out  in  various  styles  is  managed  ou 
a  scale  exceeding  that  of  many  public  parks,  were 
thrown  open  to  the  public  for  one  day  by  the   kind 


permission  of  R.  Oliverson,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  and  the  Royal 
Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  it  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  gardens 
had  been  opened  for  such  a  purpose,  the  small 
adjaceut  population,  and  the  tropical  heat  of  the 
weather  (iu  the  gardens  91°  were  registered  in  the 
shade),  the  result  was  most  gratifying.  Leaflets  from 
the  Secretaries  of  both  Charities  were  distributed 
among  the  visitors,  so  that  the  objects  of  both  will 
now  be  more  widely  known,  and  gratifying  results  in 
subscriptions  and  donations  will  doubtless  be  reaped 
in  the  future. 

PROFESSOR  Gibelli.— We  regret  to  have  to 
announce  the  death,  on  the  16th  inst. ,  of  this  gentle- 
man, who  was  Professor  of  Botany  and  Director  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Turin.  He  was  known  for 
numerous  publications  on  the  Italian  flora. 

How  the  Orchard  Thief  was  Caught.— 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  the  other  evening  in 
the  grounds  of  St.  Joseph's  Retreat,  Highgate, 
London.  It  appears  that  a  gardener  saw  a  man  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  extensive  grounds  engaged 
in  "  scrumping,"  i.e.,  Apple  stealing.  He  informed 
one  of  the  reverend  fathers  of  what  he  had  seen,  and 
the  two  went  together  towards  the  spot  at  which  the 
man  had  been  seen.  The  thief,  however,  was  on  the 
alert,  and  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  them,  he 
made  off  rapidly,  the  gardener  and  the  "  father  "  pur- 
suing him.  Presently  the  thief  came  to  a  fence, 
which  he  c  leared,  but,  as  he  had  not  looked  before 
leaping,  he  dropped  into  a  huge  butt  of  water  on  the 
other  side.  He  was  hauled  out  by  his  pursuers, 
drenched  with  evil  smelling  rain-water,  and  was  given 
into  custody. 

Publications  Received.— Cantor  Lectures  on 

Plants  Yielding  Commercial India-rul>ber,bj'D.  Morris, 
C.M.G.,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.L.S.,  Commissioner  Imperial 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  West  Indies.—  Eew 
Bulletin,  No.  141,  for  September,  1898,  contains  an 
article  on  China  Grass,  and  notices  of  machinery  of 
different  kinds  used  in  its  preparation  ;  description  of 
New  Plants  ;  N  otes  having  reference  to  Dr.  MorriB' 
Appointment  as  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  on  the  Insense  Trees  of  the 
West  Indies. — MitthUlv/ngeii  uber  DUngwngsversuche, 
No.  10,  for  May,  1898.—  Proceeding*  and  JournaZofthi 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India.  — ■ 
Horticultural  Nomenclature,  by  F.  A.  Waugh  ;  pub- 
lished by  American  Gardening,  Rhinelander  Build- 
ings, Rose  and  Deane  Street,  New  York.  —  The 
Agricultural  Gazette  of  New  South  Wales,  for  July, 
1898. —  Queensland  Agricultural  Journal,  Vol.  III., 
Part  2,  August,  189S.—Urganographie  dcr  Pflanzen, 
insbesonderc  der  Archegoniaten  and  Samenpflanzen, 
von  Dr.  K.  Goebel.  Part  II.  (Gustav  Fischer, 
Bookseller,  Jena.)— Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)— Handbuch  der  III  nth,  a  Biologic, 
Dr.  Paul  Knuth  (Williams  &  Norgate).— Di,  Alpen 
Pflanzen  in  der  Garten  Cultur,  Von  Erich  Wocke 
(Williams  &  Norgate). — Sunny  Jersey. 


THE    SEED    TRADE. 

The  Grass  and  Clover  Crops. — Advices  which 
have  come  to  hand  from  the  seed  districts  of  Darm- 
stadt show  that  after  an  extremely  mild  winter  came 
favourable  weather  in  early  spring,  and  all  growing 
crops  looked  quite  promising,  until  the  summer  came 
in,  bringing  with  it  heavy  cold  rains,  which  did 
injury  to  the  maturing  plants,  discolouring  the  seed, 
and  delaying  the  harvests  for  many  weeks.  Long 
exposure  to  moisture  has  materially  affected  the 
germinat  ing  power  of  various  seeds. 

Agroslis. — The  two  forms  of  the  Bent-grass  (Sto- 
lonifera  alba  and  vulgaris)  have  yielded  an  abundance 
of  good  seed,  both  iu  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  expecttd  that  prices  will  be  lower 
than  ior  some  years  past. 

Aim.— The  Waved  Hair-grass  (A.  flexuosa)  has 
yielded  a  good  crop  of  fine  seed  ;  and  the  same  holds 
good  of  the  tufted  form  (A.  ca,'spitosa). 

Alopecurus.  —This  year's  orop  of  the  Meadow  Fox- 
tail grass  (A.  pratentis)  is  one  of  the  best  for  some 
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time  past,  as  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  while  the 
quality  is  good,  but  as  full  of  impurities  as  uBual, 
while  a  "red  larva"  is  mixed  with  it,  making  a  careful 
selection  necessary.  The  loss  in  cleaning  is  large  ; 
still,  some  fine  seed  will  be  obtainable  at  moderate 
prices. 

Anthoxanthum.—  The  common  Sweet  Vernal  grass 
has  furnished  only  a  moderate  crop  of  6eed  of  heavy 
weight  ;  and  the  same  holds  good  of  a  form  of  Sweet 
Vernal-grass  known  in  Germany  as  A.  Puelii.  The 
tall  Oat-grass  (Avena  elatior)  is  smaller  than  that  of 
last  year,  but  it  is  of  fine  quality  ;  it  is,  however, 
not  expected  there  will  be  any  great  advance  in  price. 
The  Yellow  Oat-grass  (A.  flavescens)  is  very  scarce, 
and  high  prices  are  expected  to  rule. 

Dactyl  is  glomerata  (Cocksfoot)  is  reported  to  have 
yielded  a  smaller  crop  of  seed  than  usual  in  New 
Zealand,  and  good  prices  are  obtained  for  fine,  bright, 
heavy  seed  ;  the  bulk  of  the  season's  yield  is  of  indif- 
ferent colour,  and  its  germinating  power  not  so  good 
as  could  be  desired.  American  Cocksfoot  is  both 
impure  and  light  in  weight  ;  some  good  samples  have 
been  obtained  in  Germany,  but  they  are  not  so  pure 
as  could  be  desired. 

Cynosurus  cr /status  (Crested  Doystail). — Abun- 
dance of  seed  has  been  obtained  of  good  weight,  but 
sample?  have  suffered  in  point  of  colour,  aud  there  is 
an  absence  of  the  bright  golden-coloured  seed  so  much 
preferred. 

The  harvesting  of  the  Fescue  Grasses  coincided 
with  the  worst  of  the  wet  weather  experienced  in  the 
district ;  and  while  a  large  quantity  of  seed  was 
saved  the  quality  is  unsatisfactory,  stained,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  rough  seed  it  is  much  mixed  with 
weeds.  Prices  are  expected  to  be  lower  than  those  of 
last  year.  The  harvest  of  the  narrow- leaved  Fescue 
(tenuifolia)  is  very  much  smaller  than  list  yrar,  and 
it  is  expected  the  best  samples  will  realise  high  prices. 
The  Tall  Fescue  (elatior)  has  been  harvested  in  the 
Rhine  country  of  excellent  quality  in  large  quantities, 
and  the  priceB  are  expected  to  be  lower  than  those  of 
last  year.  Meadow  Fescue  (Poa  pratensise),  seems  to 
have  given  a  smaller  crop  than  has  been  obtained  for 
many  years ;  this  is  confirmed  by  reports  from  the 
United  States  of  America.  Large  portions  of  the  lands 
on  which  it  was  being  cultivated  have  been  ploughed  up, 
because  not  worthy  being  harvested,  and  the  yield 
is  thereby  reduced.  Still,  estimates  vary,  but  it  is 
certain  prices  rule  higher  at  this  moment  than  they 
have  done  for  years.  Fine  samples  are  said  to  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Rhine  lands. 

The  perennial  Darnel  Grass  (Lolium),  and  the 
Italian  Ray  Grass  (L.  italicum),  have  both  been  pro- 
duced in  abundance  and  of  fine  quality,  and  prices 
rxnge  low.  L.  italicum  is  strikingly  distinguished 
from  the  other  forms  of  L.  perenne  by  the  lung 
slender  awns  of  the  flowers,  and  it  is  a  doubtful 
species. 

Timothy  Grass  (Phleum  pratense)  is  said  to  have 
been  an  abundant  yield  in  the  United  States,  and 
prices  are  low  there.  The  German  crop  is  backward. 
The  Wood-meadow  Grass  (Poa  nemoralis)  is  a  smaller 
crop  than  last  j  ear,  though  the  seed  is  heavy  and  well 
developed,  but  the  colour  is  not  good.  The  smooth- 
stalked  Meadow-grass  (P.  pralensis)  is  reported  a 
short  crop  in  the  United  States,  and  prices  advance, 
but  the  quality  is  exceptionally  fine.  The  rough- 
Btalked  Meadow-grass  (P.  trivialis)  is  a  small  crop, 
the  acreage  having  been  considerably  reduced  within 
the  last  few  years  ;  prices  are  certain  to  increase. 

Clovers. — It  is  reported  of  all  Clovers  that  the 
crops  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  weather,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  Alsike  and  White  Clover,  of 
which  there  are  good  yields.  Sainfoin  has,  so  far, 
only  appeared  in  moderate  quantities,  and  it  is 
too  early  to  pronounce  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the 
possible  yield.  The  crop  of  Trefoil  is  said  to  be 
smaller  than  that  of  last  year,  though  moderate 
prices  prevail  ;  tho  quality  of  the  seed  is  some- 
what indifferent  in  regard  to  development.  The 
Italian  crop  of  Lucerne  has  suffered  Beverely,  and 
is  very  indifferent  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity  ; 
and  the  same  is  reported  in  reference  to  the  yield 
from  Hungary ;  but  prospects  are  better  in  Provence. 


The  harvest  is  generally  late.  Of  Red  Clover  there 
appears  to  be  but  a  limited  crop  in  Germany  ;  un- 
satisfactory reports  have  come  from  all  the  Rhenish 
Clover  districts.  It  is  the  same  in  Silesia  and 
Bohemia  ;  and  there  is  a  small  yield  in  Russia.  From 
some  parts  of  Hungary  better  reports  are  coming  in, 
but  as  the  results  are  not  yet  complete,  nothing  cer- 
tain can  be  ascertained.  Some  samples  of  new 
Bohemian  and  Hungarian  seed  which  have  come  to 
hand,  show  small  grain  of  indifferent  colour.   Piston. 


American  Notes. 


QUEBEC   POMOLOGICAL   SOCIETY. 

There  are  a  great  many  state  and  provincial  horti- 
cultural societies  on  this  continent,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  are  strong  and  useful  societies  holding 
enthusiastic  and  valuable  meetings  once  or  twice  a 
year.  It  is  always  a  delight  and  a  profit  to  me  to 
attend  these  meetings  whenever  and  wherever  I  can, 
but  a  special  interest  attaches  to  such  a  meeting  as 
that  recently  held  by  the  Pomological  Society  of  the 
province  of  Quebec.  As  a  whole  this  province  ienorth 
of  the  generally -accepted  fruit-growirg  zone.  The 
methods  and  the  varieties  which  are  everywhere  else 
more  or  less  successful  among  Apples',  Pears,  Plums, 
and  other  temperate  latitude  fruits,  cannot  at  all  be 
depended  on  in  Quebec,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact,  the 
energetic  land-owners  of  the  province  have  been 
steadily  developing  varieties,  and  working  out  a 
system  of  fruit-culture  of  their  own.  For  example, 
at  the  recent  meeting,  Mr.  W.  W.  Dunlop,  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  Plums 
many  of  them  seedlings  of  his  own  growing,  and  much 
hardier  than  varieties  in  general  cultivation.  Some 
of  these  were  of  excellent  quality,  and  find  ready  sale 
in  the  Montreal  market.  His  seedlings  were  chiefly 
of  the  "  domestica  "  type,  though  he  i3  reported  to  have 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  type  best  suited  to 
the  climate  of  Montreal  is  the  native  Prunus 
americana, 

The  President,  Mr.  Auguste  Dupius,  in  his  address, 
announced  the  establishment  by  the  provincial 
government  of  Beveral  fruit  experiment  stations, 
where  many  different  varieties  of  fruit  will  be  tested 
as  to  their  adaptability  to  different  parts  of  the 
province. 

Many  other  valuable  discussions  were  hold  at 
this  meeting.  One  of  the  liveliest  was  as  fo  whether 
Apple  orchards  should  be  kept  under  cultivation,  or 
should  be  seeded  down  to  grass.  Another  dealt  with 
the  preservation  of  Grapes  over  winter.  Extended 
practical  orchard  notes  were  given.  These  meetings 
are  held  semi-annually  in  different  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  have  a  considerable  influence  in  arousing 
an  interest  in  fruit  culture,  and  in  disseminat'ng  a 
knowledge  of  proper  horticultural  methods. 

The  Horticultural  Club. 
A  small  coterie  of  horticultural  teachers  and  experi- 
menters met  in  Boston  last  winter,  and  decided  to 
organise  a  Horticultural  Club.  We  all  thought  at 
that  time  that  this  name  was  new  in  its  simplicity, 
but  we  soon  remembered  that  London  has  loDg  had 
its  Horticultural  Club.  Ours  is  somewhat  different 
in  plan  and  organisation.  It  is  intended  that  the 
membership  of  this  club  shall  be  cpuite  limited,  and 
that  it  shall  comprise,  for  the  most  p»rt,  the  teachers 
of  horticulture  in  New  England  or  within  easy  leach. 
A  simple  constitution  was  adopted  at  a  meeting 
recently  held  in  Boston,  and  Professor  B.  M.  Watscn, 
of  Bussey  Institute,  Harvard  University,  was  made 
president ;  and  Professor  W.  M.  Munson,  of  the 
University  of  Maine,  secretary-treasurer. 

AlLANTHUS    GLANDULOSA. 

I  wonder  if  this  odd  tree  has  found  as  many  friends 
in  Europe  as  in  America.  It  seems  to  be  hardy 
about  as  far  north  as  northern  New  Yoik.  I  have 
recently  seen  some  good  specimens  loaded  with  fruit 
in  Ithaca,  N.Y.  The  tree  was  extensively  U6ed  in 
Eomo  of  the  timber  planting  experiments  on  tho 
great  plains  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  where  it  deve- 
loped some  few  good  points.  It  was  a  rapid  grower, 
and  made  fence  po  ts  rapidly,  though  it  has  never 


shown  itself  suited  to  the  production  of  large  timber. 
I  n  that  strange  old  town  of  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  there  1b 
a  fine  row  of  Ailanthus  about  the  Temple  Square, 
where,  amid  other  odd  surroundings,  they  make  a 
very  agreeable  impression  on  the  visiting  stranger. 
In  a  few  places  I  have  seen  Ailanthus  planted  in  groups 
or  borders,  or  for  screens,  where  it  was  cut  back  to 
the  ground  every  two  or  three  years.  Treated  in 
this  way  the  effect  is  very  fine. 

Gossip. 
Professor  J.  L.  Budd,  for  many  years  in  charge  of 
the  horticultural  work  in  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  notable  for  his  connection  with  the  spread 
of  Russian  fruits  in  this  country,  has  resigned  his 
position.  Professor  John  Craig,  formerly  horticul- 
turist at  the  Central  Experimental  Farms,  Ottawa 
Ont.,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  him.  Professor 
Bailey  has  just  returned  from  a  vacation  in  Europe. 
Professor  B.  E.  Fernow  has  resigned  his  place  as 
chief  of  the  forestry  work  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  has  taken  charge  of  the  new  school 
of  forestry  at  Cornell  University.  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot 
takes  Dr.  Fernow's  place  in  Washington.  Many 
papers  of  considerable  horticultural  interest  were 
presented  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  ot  Science  at  Boston,  and 
also  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agricultural  Science.  These  papers  will  all  be  duly 
accessible  in  the  publications  of  the  respective 
societies.  F.  A.  Wauyh. 


CACTUS   DAHLIA    "FANTASY." 

(Pig.  65). 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
held  on  September  6,  a  very  pretty  variety  with 
threadlike  florets,  incut ving  at  the  upper  end  in  a 
confused  manner  and  of  a  scarlet  colour,  was  remarked 
in  a  collection  of  Cactus  varieties  shown  by  MessrB.  J. 
Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Ciawley,  It  is 
figured  as  a  distinct  novelty. 


Home  Correspondence. 


STREET  TREES  IN  BATH.— The  residents  of 
Bath  are  concerned  about  the  trees  in  their  Pulteney 
Street.  Some  of  them  are  certainly  in  a  parlous 
state.  They  are  of  varying  sizes,  the  Planes  being  by 
far  the  largest,  and  they  appear  at  irregular  intervals. 
The  City  Council  have  been  discussing  what  is  best 
to  be  done  ;  some  are  in  favour  of  filling  up  the  gaps 
in  the  line  on  either  side,  others  favour  the  more 
sensible  plan  of  removing  the  trees  entirely,  and 
planting  young  ones  in  the  autumn.  Pulteney  Street 
is  bounded  by  lines  of  houses  of  a  pattern  of  one 
hundred  years  ago,  severely  formal  in  their  primness, 
and  needing  such  relief  as  trees  afford.  Along  the 
sides  of  the  street  can  be  seen  Planes  in  clean  and 
vigorous  leafage  ;  Sycamores  in  a  deplorable  condition 
through  the  ravages  of  insects  and  other  causes ; 
Poplars  and  Limes  which  have  well-nigh  6hed  their 
leaves  ;  and  mop-headed  Acacias.  The  Planes  bavo 
grown  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  sizs  of  the  others  ; 
and  the  Robioias,  which  are  theyoungest  and  smalles', 
do  remarkably  well,  and  have  dense  heads  of  green 
leaves.  It  would  be  best  to  replant,  usiDg  either 
Planes  wholly  or  Robiuias  wholly.  The  present 
trees  stand  just  along  the  verge  of  the  road,  and 
not  on  the  pavement,  as  is  generally  the  case. 
One  advantage  gained  is,  that  through  the  trei  s 
being  near  the  chanuels  by  the  roadsides,  there  is 
greater  certainty  of  rain  reaching  the  roots  than  when 
they  are  planted  on  the  pavement.  The  Mop- 
headed  Acacias  seem  to  harmonise  with  the'tyloof 
architecture  of  the  houses,  and  the  green  of  their 
leaves  appears  to  be  both  more  striking  and  per- 
sistent than  that  of  the  Planes.  Street  planting 
appears  to  have  been  perfunctorily  and  injudiciously 
performed  in  some  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  tins 
delightful  western  city,  and  a  good  opportunity  is 
now  afforded  to  replant  Pulteney  Street,  aud  establish 
a  stundard  of  selection  and  planting,    t.  I'. 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  FRUIT 
SHOW. — "'H."  is  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  My 
remarks  were  directed  not  to  the  full  schedule  of  the 
Society,  but  to  a  supplemental  one  dealing  as  J  stated 
with  the  Special  District  County  Prizes  lor  Fruit,  and 
which   has   been    largely   circulated    by   itself   as   a 
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separate  sheet,  apart  from  the  general  Fchedule,  and 
especially  to  provincial  newspapers  ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  coming  before  me  in  an  editorial  capacity 
tbat  I  was  led  to  pen  the  remaiks  you  published  on 
the  10th  inst.  The  two  points  I  raised  are  legitimate 
and  necessary  matters  for  discussion,  as  they  are 
invoked  in  some  obscurity.   Cor. 

RUDBECKIA  BICOLOR,  NUTT. — As  the  intro- 
ducer of  tbis  species  some  twenty-two  years  since, 
you  will  pirhaps  allow  me  to  state,  in  reference  to 
K.  Dean's  enquiry,  that  there  can  be  no  question  of 
its  annual  duration,  and  as  little  that  the  interesting 
new  variety  superba,  which,  it  may  be  stated  en 
passant,  is  a  wild  form,  and  not  a  garden  variety, 
shares  this  character  with  the  type.  It  appears  to 
vary  considerably  in  its  coloration,  some  of  the  plants 
having  the  base  of  the  ray-florets  spotted  with  rich 
deep  brown,  the  spots  varying  much  in  size.  In 
other  specimens  the  colour  is  more  or  less  diffused 
over  the  entire  ray,  and  is  of  a  dingy  shade.     The 


that  its  constant  misuse  demands  a  strong  pro- 
test. It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  positively  that 
in  the  hundreds  of  gardens,  groat  and  small,  that 
I  have  seen  lately,  blue  Lobelia  is  used  as  an  edging 
to  three-quarters  of  the  beds  that  are  filled  with 
summer  bedding  plants,  and  yet  there  is  never  a  broad 
mass  of  rich  blue  to  catch  the  eye  and  fill  it  with  a 
sense  of  repose  !  Take  even  the  London  parks,  where 
sometimes  one  sees  what  wonders  really  good  taste 
can  work,  and  yet,  how  often  will  you  see  a  bed  edged 
with  blue  Lobelia,  which  nut  only  "swears"  gene- 
rally with  the  flowers  it  surrounds,  but  invariably 
disturbs  the  eye  where  it  touches  the  green  grass. 
Modern  milliners  no  doubt  have  been  busily  trying 
to  persuade  us  that  grass-preen  and  a  hard  blue 
are  fashionable  as  a  combination,  but  they  cin- 
not  convince  us  it  is  good  taste  and  a  thing  to 
be  admired.  What  a  pity  then  it  should  be  so 
constantly  reproduced  in  our  gardens !  A  really 
pile  shade  of  blue  is  beautiful  on  grass,  as  the 
Bpring    Forget  -  me  -  Nots    show    us,    but    the    fully 


Fig.  65. — dahlia  "fantasy":   colour  bright  crimson,     (see  p.  238.) 


bee-t  forms  are  certaiuly  very  handsome.  The  so- 
called  It.  texana  referred  to  iu  the  same  rote,  is  pro- 
p>r!y  the  Lepachys  columnaiis  var.  pulcherrima,  A. 
Gray.  It  may  be  treated  as  a  half-hardy  annual, 
but  will  often  survive  several  years  under  favourable 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate;  and  might  there- 
fore fairly  enough  be  exhibited  as  a  perennial. 
II .  Thompson,  Ipswich. 

THE  ABUSE  OF  BLUE  LOBELIA.— At  this  season 
of  the  year,  when  the  summer  bedding-out  is  at  its 
best,  how  often  is  the  effect  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  brilliant  and  tasteful  garden  entirely  spoilt  by 
one  plant,  and  that  a  very  pretty  one  in  itself  !  A 
few  years  ago  men  of  taste  and  perception  protested 
loudly  against  the  over  use  and  wrong  use  of  the 
Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather,  which,  save  in  spring- 
time, is  really  a  plant  to  be  av<  ided  rather  than 
planted  for  ornament.  Thanks,  no  doubt,  to  folks' 
eyes  being  opened,  one  tees  comparatively  little  of 
this  plant  now,  so  I  need  say  no  more  about  it 
to-day ;  but  the  blue  Lobelia,  the  plant  to 
which  I  now  prefer  the  grievous  charge  of  spoiling 
many   a    pretty    garden,   is   so   charmiDg   in    itself, 


rich  blue  of  Lobelia  next  green  gras~,  next  led, 
or  next  yellow  is  atrocious,  and  yet  how  rarely  is  it 
otherwise  used  !  Do  1  t  us  stir  up  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see  and  tongues  to  talk,  to  protest  against 
this  misuse  of  blue  Lobelia,  which  is  really  at  the 
root  of  the  dislike  to  summer  bedding,  which  is 
growing  day  by  day  on  account  of  the  carelessness 
and  bad  taste  so  often  displayed  by  theso  who  should 
know  better.  Nothing  is  more  charming  than  a 
broad  mass  of  blue  when  properly  treated,  but  full 
rich  blue  absorbs  so  much  light  tbat  it  lequires 
plenty  of  white,  or  still  better,  cream-colour  to  6et 
it  off.  There  are  now  plenty  of  dwarf  white-flowered 
or  ereamy-foliaged  plants  suitable  for  edging  blue 
Lobelia,  why  not  use  them  for  an  edging,  and  put 
the  blue  inside  ?  A  rich  orange,  or  a  tawny-brown 
flower,  such  as  Gazania,  or  brown  Calceolaria,  make 
most  effective  contrasts  ne;.r  blue  when  the  latter 
is  edged  with  a  creamy-toned  plant.  Echeverias  with 
their  bright  flowers  left  on  are  particularly  suitable 
for  edging  Lobelia  ;  white  and  blue  in  mixture,  or 
white  grouped  or  dotted  on  blue  is  always  admissible. 
What  a  relief  to  the  eye  would  be  a  good  mass  of 
blue  and  white  as  a  central  object  in  small  gardens, 


now  vulgarised  by  a  constant  repetition  of  reds, 
yellows,  and  blues  !  and  what  a  satisfaction  it  would 
be  if  anyone  would  just  plant  half  his  garden  in  the 
way  I  have  indicated,  and  the  other  half  in  the  usual 
blue-edged  uniform.  I  feel  sure  the  difference  in 
beauty  and  brilliancy  would  be  so  great  that  another 
year  I  should  have  converted  him  from  the  error  of 
his  ways  !  E.  H.  W. 

KEW  GARDENS. — These  beautiful  gardens  are  a 
credit  to  the  nation  and  to  those  who  manage  them, 
aud  are  also  a  boon  to  the  general  public,  making  Kew 
and  the  neighbourhood  an  attractive  residential  district. 
As  a  public  park  for  the  masses,  Kew  is  unrivalled. 
As  a  botanical  college  for  students  and  scientific 
gardeners,  it  perhaps  cannot  be  surpassed.  The 
question,  however,  to  ventilate  is,  does  it  spreid 
among  intellectual  people  generally  as  much  botanical 
knowledge  as  it  might  be  made  to  do,  considering  the 
great  teaching  facilities  the  gardens  afford  ?  The 
museums  in  the  gardens  are  crammed  with  exhibits 
and  curiosities  carefully  labelled,  collected  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  these  are  viewed  by  hundreds  of 
people,  though  only  as  curiosities.  A  student  going 
in  for  a  course  of  botany  for  scientific  purposes, 
medical  or  otherwise,  no  doubt  finds  all  he  requires 
at  Kew  iu  the  way  of  help.  If  you  send  a  plant  or 
product  to  the  Curator  it  will  be  named  for  you,  and 
a  courteous  letter  sent  in  reply.  This  applies  to  the 
British  Isles,  the  colonies,  and  other  countries,  and 
no  doubt  the  gardens  benefit  somewhat  by  this 
foreign  correspondence  and  exchange  of  information. 
The  other  day  the  writer  was  at  Kew  Gardens,  and 
saw  au  English  herb  among  the  medicinal  plants,  and 
he  wished  to  know  where  he  could  gather  this  plant 
growing  wild  to  use  for  medicinal  purposes.  He 
was,  however,  unable  to  get  this  simple  infor- 
mation. He  saw  a  gentleman  in  authority  who 
was  courteous  enough,  and  said  he  had  gathered 
the  plant,  but  he  could  not  recollect  where 
it  was  to  be  found.  The  writer  asked — Was  there 
no  library  of  botanical  books  that  might  be  referred 
to  ?  He  said  there  were  such  books  in  the  Her- 
barium, but  only  students  were  allowed  there.  The 
writer  found  from  further  questions  it  was  like 
pumping  at  a  dry  well,  but  this  gentleman  said  the 
botanical  books  of  reference  could  be  got  at  the 
British  Museum  Library,  or  the  Curator  of  Kew 
Gardens  could  be  written  to.  Undoubtedly  there  must 
be  a  distinction  made  between  the  student  proper, 
who  is  studying  to  make  botany  or  gardening  a  busi- 
ness, because  these  students  are  working  practically 
as  men  work  at  a  University,  and  their  studies  at  the 
Herbarium  should  not  be  disturbed  by  amateur 
botanists  or  rudimentary  enquirers.  But  one  would 
think  that  if  an  enquirer  wanted  to  know  the  habitat 
of  an  English  plant,  so  as  to  gather  it,  an  enquiry 
at  Kew  Gardens  would  enable  him  to  ascertain 
such  simple  information.  Perhaps  it  is  too  simple, 
and  too  unscientific,  as  to  be  beneath  notice.  It 
would  be  useful  if  there  was  a  small  reference 
library  of  botanical  books  at  Kew  Gardens  for  the 
use  of  the  general  public,  where  one  of  the  advanced 
btudents  in  turn  could  officiate.  No  doubt  it  will 
be  said,  nobody  would  use  it.  The  public  would  use 
such  a  library  if  made  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  was 
not  hidden  away  in  a  hole-and-corner  position. 
People  who  do  not  keep  a  scientific  gardener  at  times 
want  advice  as  to  the  selection  of  plants  ;  why  should 
they  not  go  to  Kew  for  such  advice  ?  Kew  people 
might  thus  widen  the  growth  of  many  plants  now 
neglected  or  unknown.  This  would  not  hurt  the 
nursery  people,  but  rather  quicken  their  trade.  It 
is  suggested  as  desirable  to  add  on  to  the  present 
teaching  at  the  gardens  a  popular  side  as  well  as  the 
present  scientific  side.  Edmund  B.  Ivatis. 

BLIND  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.— A  good  deal  has 
been  written  recently  in  these  pages  about  blind 
Strawberry  plants,  but  here  is  a  phenomenal  lot. 
When  I  came  into  this  small  place  in  August,  1S97, 
I  found  some  Strawberry  plants  with  numerous 
runners,  so  in  the  following  autumn  I  planted  four 
rows  of  these  young  runners  on  raised  ridges.  They 
grew  very  well.  In  the  spring  I  manured  one  row, 
but  not  the  other  three.  I u  the  hollows  between 
the  ridges,  however,  I  put  a  good  layer  of  seaweed. 
In  the  ordinary  fruiting  season  each  plant  was  simply 
a  bush  2  feet  across,  but  without  a  single  flower  ! 
There  was  no  difference  between  the  one  manured 
row  and  the  three  unmanured  rows.  In  all,  the 
plants  made  a  splendid  growth,  with  numerous  and 
never  -  ending  runners.  What  the  real  cause  of 
this  utter  blindness  is,  1  must  leave  for  experts  to 
imagine.  The  soil  here  is  very  good.  As  I  .lid  a 
good  deal   for  these  plants,  and  as  they  did  nothing 
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for  me,  I  uprooted  them  all,  and  made  them  over  to 
the  rubbish  heap.  E.  Bonavia,  M.D.,  Worthing, 
September  8,  1898. 

LIATRIS  SPICATA. — Familiar  as  are  the  tall  spikes 
of  purpliBh  flowers  of  the  Liatris  in  the  hardy  plant 
borders,  but  few  are  aware  that  both  L.  spicata  and 
L.  pyenostachya  (Kansas  Gay  Feather)  make  very 
useful  and  showy  pot  plants  for  using  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  dwelling-house  or  for  the  conservatory. 
They  may  be  grown  in  small  pot?,  and  their  flower- 
spikes,  rising  some  3  or  4  feet,  render  thetn  very 
useful  for  indoor  decoration,  especially  where  the 
width  of  the  arrangement  is  restricted.  In  more 
ma-sive  groups  they  form  telling  objects,  with  their 
spikes  standing  above  the  group  alternately  with  the 
slender  spikes  of  the  white  Francoa.  A  number  of 
them  are  grown  in  pots  for  decorative  purposes  by 
Mr.  P.  McArthur,  of  Maida  Vale,  London.  /.  O'B. 

CROWN  FORESTS. —  Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes,  in  his 
communication  relating  to  this  subject  (p.  "213),  has 
surely  forgotten  that  the  figures  relating  to  the 
financial  results  of  the  Crown  Forests  are  published 
every  year.   D. 

MONTBRETIAS.  —  Referring  to  Mr.  Martin's 
additional  notes  in  your  last  issue  on  the  cultivation 
of  Montbretias,  I  contend  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
ripen  the  bulbs  over  hot-water  pipes,  and  to  nurse 
the  bulbs  in  frames,  instead  of  planting  them  again 
directly.  If  planted  at  once,  there  are  very  few  of 
the  small  bulbs  that  would  not  flower  the  following 
summer.  My  opinion  is,  that  if  the  bulbs  are  dried 
off  in  the  autumn,  and  then  placed  in  boxes  and 
started  in  a  frame  in  February  and  planted  out  in 
April  (as  advocated  by  Mr.  Martin),  they  would  then 
have  made  5  or  6  inches  of  growth  and  a  quantity  of 
roots,  which  would  be  damaged  and  receive  a  check 
when  planted.  They  could  not  possibly  do  so  well 
as  autumn-planted  bulb?,  which  would  then  be  well 
established  and  pushing  through  the  soil  (especially 
so  in  the  event  of  a  spell  of  dry  weather).  I  imagine 
that  very  few  of  the  many  successful  cultivators  of 
Montbi-etias  practice  this  ripening-off  system  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Martin.  T.  F.  Conway,  Ham-  House, 
Richmond. 

BAD  SETTING  OF  GRAPES. — A  short  time  ago  I 
was  asked  to  look  at  a  vinery  planted  with  Lady 
Downes  seedling  Vine,  on  which  the  bunches  bad  set 
very  badly.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  it 
since  that  visit,  wondering  if  we  have  quite  under- 
stood the  cause  of  this,  and  other  varieties  of  the 
Vine,  amongst  others,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  aod 
other  Muscats,  Mrs.  Pince,  Black  Morocco,  &c,  often 
producing  small  undeveloped  berries.  Many  reasons 
have  been  given  for  this,  such  as  lack  of  ventilation, 
heat,  &c,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  criticise  the 
common  methods  of  practice  at  the  time  of  the 
setting  of  the  fruit.  The  good  or  bad  setting 
properties  of  the  different  varieties  of  Grapes 
have  also  been  attributed  to  the  position  of  the 
anther  heads  around  the  stigma,  those  which  set 
their  fruit  badly  having  their  anther-heads  deflexed 
from  the  pistil,  and  those  anther-heads  of  the  free- 
setting  varieties  standing  quite  erect.  I  think  we 
may  now  fairly  consider  this  matter  still  further. 
Kerrjer  and  Oliver  (Distribution  of  Sexes)  have  ex- 
tended the  Phanerogamic  classification  of  plants  of 
the  division  of  sexes,  viz.,  hermaphrodite,  monoecious, 
dicecious,  and  polygamous  flowers,  and  placed  them  in 
fifteen  different  groupp,  according  to  their  fertilising 
properties.  The  Grape-vine  they  evidently  place  in 
two,  or  perhaps  three  of  these  groups.  1st,  Group  X., 
which  embraces  those  varieties  which  develop  true 
hermaphrodite  flowers  on  one  plant,  and  pseudo-her- 
maphrodite female  flowers  on  another,  as  here  the 
cultivated  Vine  (Vitis  vinifera)  is  distinctly  men- 
tioned. 2nd,  Group  XI.,  in  which  are  placed  those 
plants  which  develop  true  hermaphrodite  flowers  on 
one  plant,  and  pseudo-hermaphrodite  male  flowers 
on  another.  "Many  species  of  Vine"  are  here 
mentioned,  but  on  a  previous  page  (Vol.  iv., 
p.  295),  in  speaking  of  the  varied  gradations  in  the 
class  of  pseudo-hermaphri  <lir-  pistillate  and  stami- 
nate  flowers  they  say  of  the  Vine  (Vitis  vinifera)  in 
conjunction  with  other  plants  : — "All  develop  imper- 
fect flowers,  which  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  at  first 
sight  for  truly  hermaphrodite.  They  have  plain, 
well-developed  ovaries  and  stamens,  in  whose  anthers 
pollen  grains  are  formed  in  greater  or  less  numbers; 
but  esptriments  with  this  pollen  have  shown  that 
when  deposited  on  the  stigma  it  emits  no  pollen- 
tubes,  and  consequently  the  (lowers  are  nut  in  reality 
truly  hermaphrodite,  but  only  apparently  so."  This 
does  not  seem  tome  to  be  very  clearly  expressed  with 


reference  to  the  Grape-vine,  especially  in  Groups  X. 
and  XI.  We  know  in  practice  that  many  bunches 
in  themselves  produce  fully-developed  and  imperfect 
berries  also,  and  there  are  few  indeed,  however  well 
individual  bunches  may  set  their  fruit,  but  what 
produce  some  imperfect  berries.  Group  XV.  gives 
'■  Three  kinds  of  flowers,  distributed  in  four  different 
ways  on  different  ( lants,  so  that  they  can  be  divided 
into  four  varieties."  A  species  of  Vine  (Vitis  cor- 
data)  is  mentioned  here.  If  this  would  apply  in  the 
case  of  our  English  hothouse  Grapes,  it  would  per- 
haps simplify  matters  very  much.  At  any  rate,  in 
practice  we  know  that,  pollinate  as  much  as  we  like, 
and  in  whatever  way  we  like,  in  some  varieties  some 
of  the  bunches  will  still  set  their  fruit  very  badly. 
Whether  the  ovaries  are  imperfectly  develeped,  or 
whether  the  pollen  grains  will  not  emit  pollen-tubes, 
on  the  same  or  on  different  plants,  the  results  are 
still  the  same.  Some  rods,  and  even  some  branches 
on  the  same  rod,  develop  their  fruit  much  better  than 
others,  and  it  might  possibly  become  a  consideration 
whether  a  proper  and  judicious  selection  of  eyes  for 
propagating  purposes,  might  not  greatly  influence 
the  setting  properties  of  our  "badly  setting"  varieties 
of  Grapes.  P.  [The  forms  of  the  perfect  hermaphrodite 
and  the  imperfect  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  shown 
in  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron's  Vines  and  Vine-culture,  which 
indicate  how  fertilisation  takes  place  with  facility 
with  the  former  kind  of  flower,  and  how  difficult  and 
uncertain  it  must  necessarily  be  in  the  latter,  owing 
to  the  shorter  and  deflexed  anthers.   Eb.l 


FLOWERS    OUT    OF    SEASON:     WHY     NOT. —I 

read  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  the  very  sentimental 
protest  on  "  Flowers  Out  of  Season  "  in  your  issue  of 
September  17,  and  am  glad  that  my  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  Nature  is  not  confined  to  such  time  limit  as 
our  variable  climate  naturally  imposes.  To  us  poor 
London  dwellers,  who  have  no  opportunities  to 
daily  watch  the  opening  beauties  of  woods,  fields, 
and  gardens,  the  full-blossomed  fragrance  of  summer, 
or  the  varyiDg  tints  of  ripened  autumn,  the  postry 
of  Nature  loses  much  of  its  charm,  and  we 
have  to  content  ourselves  with  our  favourites 
of  the  floral  world  when  they  are  brought  to  us.  ' 
To  one  a  Lily,  to  another  a  Rose,  to  a  third  a 
Carnation,  is  an  especial  subject  of  delight,  and  we 
make,  up  for  the  successive  beauties  the  countryman 
enjoys,  by  asking  daily  for  supplies  of  a  particular 
kind  of  flower  that  we  welcome  all  the  year  round, 
without  regard  to  methods  of  production.  Much  as 
we  admire  the  Love  of  Nature,  so  evident  in  the 
tendi-r  and  touching  poetry  of  dear  old  Burns,  and 
much  as  wo  delight  iu  rurai  scenes  and  sentiments, 
when  for  a  few  days  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  indulge  in  them,  I  really  cannot  see  any 
logic  in  connecting  Burns's  regret  over  a  crushed 
Daisy  with  forcing  flowers  for  market.  Why  not 
protest  against  the  mower  who  cuts  off  millions  of 
Daisies,  or  the  seller  of  naturally-raised  posies  ?  Had 
Burns  been  a  Londoner,  and  visited  Covent  Garden, 
I  question  if  his  delightful  song  in  praise  of  flowers 
would  have  gone  beyond  the  pure  eDjoyment  of 
them,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  man  who  pro- 
longed the  period  during  which  their  beauties  could 
have  been  enjoyed  would  have  come  in  for  the 
wholesale  condemnation  the  writer  supposes.  Then, 
how  about  other  forced  and  unseasonable  articles  of 
commerce.  Are  we  to  destroy  all  our  greenhouses, 
and  have  nothing  but  natural  productions  ?  If  I  may 
grow  Grapes  all  the  year  round,  why  not  Lilies 
and  Roses  ?  If  "  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever," 
why  not  for  ever  grow  that  thing  of  beauty ''.  But 
sajs  the  protestant,  this  forcing  is  destructive  of 
the  plant !  well,  doubtless  the  Laws  of  Nature 
cannot  be  strained  with  loss.  How  many  millions  of 
humanity  live  in  our  London  under  hothouse  and 
forced  conditions,  and  what  remedies  are  effectively 
carried  out  for  their  beiDg  transplanted  into  more 
free  and  niturally  healthy  surroundings?  If  sym- 
pathy and  sentiment  are  to  be  exerted  that  flowers  sball 
not  be  forced,  why  stop  at  flowers  .'  Why  not  extend 
to  human  seedlingB?  Why  not  begin  there?  Then 
with  regard  to  the  dust-heap  as  the  premature  grave 
of  forced  flowers.  Are  forced  flowers  the  only  ones 
to  be  so  consigned  '  Is  not  the  faded  flower  com- 
monly quoted  as  an  emblem  of  our  own  frail 
mortality  ?  But  I  think  I  have  heard  that  forced 
flowers  properly  managed  keep  even  better  in  London 
dwellings  thau  naturally-raised  ones  ;  so,  if  flowers 
for  decorative  purposes  may  be  cut  at  all,  the  argu- 
ment is  in  favour  of  forcing.  Then,  again,  the  story, 
of  Nansen's  birds,  if  rigidly  applied,  seems  to  show 
that  after  a  prolonged  absence  the  heart  more  fondly 
hails  the  re-appearance  of  old  familiar  faces.  Truly, 
absence  makes  the  heart  grow   fonder  ;  then,  to  be 


logical,  we  ought  to  retard  the  growth  of  flowers  to 
better  enjoy  their  re-appearing.  Well,  this  is  just 
what  is  done  with  the  Lilies  of  the  Valley  which  are 
marketed  in  August.  They  are  cased  up  in  ice  for  a 
long  period,  as  Nansen  was  ;  yet  are  we  forbidden 
to.  welcome  them  because  the  climate  they  have  been 
living  in  was  arctic  ?  To  be  consistent,  we  ought  to 
feel  more  ecstacy  over  these  delayed  reminders  of 
"life  and  spring."  Now,  Sir,  much  as  we  should 
delight  in  the  opportunities  happdy  enjoyed  by  the 
writer  of  your  "protest"  article  of  watching 
Nature's  efforts,  we  cannot  but  think  that,  were 
he  otherwise  circumstanced,  he  would  hail  with 
delight  at  all  times  and  in  all  seasons  such  of 
Nature's  sweetest  and  best  gifts  as  man  can 
collect  for  him  without  limits  of  season  or 
climate.  We  live  in  an  age  when  means  of 
locomotion  annihilate  distance,  and  when  all  the 
products  of  the  earth  can  be  enjoyed  by  rich  and 
poor  almost  regardless  of  season.  We  Londoners 
think  this  a  great  blessing,  and  our  appreciation  of  it 
is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  the  markets  where 
such  products  are  brought  for  distribution  are 
patronised.  To  say  that  an  English  cultivator  shall 
not  enter  into  competition  with  a  foreigner  because, 
forsooth,  he  has  to  create  a  different  climate  to  that 
which  Nature  provides,  is  to  put  a  stop  to  progress 
and  a  limit  in  production  which,  thank  God,  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  sentimentalists  to  accomplish  ; 
indeed,  to  my  mind,  the  bare  idea  is  preposterously 
absurd.  No  individual  can  claim  a  monopoly 
of  sentiment  for  flowers.  Let  us  have  them  at  all 
times  and  at  all  seasons — all  the  ■■  Gems  that  in 
earth's  firmament  do  shine" — if  we  can  get  them, 
whether  they  be  Orchids  from  equatorial  regions, 
sweet-scented  beauties  from  the  Riviera  brought  to  our 
doors,  Narcissus  from  the  Scilly  Isles,  natural  flowers 
from  English  gardens,  wild  flowers  from  English 
hedgerows,  or  the  much-despised  forced  flowerB, 
which  at  present  form  the  staple  of  the  London 
flower-trade  ;  as  well  as  those  foliage-plants  which 
assist  in  the  ornamentation  of  London  homes. 
Nothing  so  much  demonstrates  the  value  of  our 
modern  education,  and  the  advance  in  national  taste 
and  refinement,  as  the  increasing  love  of,  and  demand 
for  flowers.  Let  us  hope  that  the  douche  of  cold 
water  so  lately  poured  over  them  may  have  no  effect 
in  diminishing  their  supply  and  use.  A  Lovtr  of 
Flowers. 


Vegetables. 


Those  who  require  a  first-rate  early  Marrowfat  Pea 
should  sow  Early  Morn.  It  develops  quickly,  and 
has  large  pods.  Plants  from  spring  sowings  come 
into  bearing  in  about  eight  weeks.  Such  quick- 
growing  Peas  are  excellent  for  small  gardens,  or 
where  the  cropping  has  to  be  very  close,  as  they  allow 
of  two  or  three  crops  to  be  grown  on  the  same  piece 
of  land  in  one  season. 


THE   BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

BIOLOGICAL  EXHIBITION,  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS, 
CLIFTON. 

It  was  determined,  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Harrison  and 
Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe  to  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  British 
Association  meeting,  by  holding  a  biological  exhibition  of 
animals  and  plants.  This  exhibition  was  arranged  as  a 
museum  ;  there  was  no  competition,  except  a  few  classes  for 
cut  blooms,  i.e.,  wreaths,  bouquets,  &c,  which  were  judged 
by  ladies,  under  the  presidency  of  Lady  Llangattock  ; 
exhibitioi  s  in  each  department  consisting  of  tho  various 
classes  of  plants,  flowers,  iruit,  and  vegetables,  together 
witli  hybi  ids  and  crossed  varieties.  Lord  Llangattock  was 
the  President,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  opened  tho  show. 
The  best  growers  in  the  different  classes  wore  selected,  and 
with  one  <  r  two  exceptions  all  responded  to  the  appeal, 

The  especial  object  was  to  do  something  worthy  of  Bristol 
that  would  induce  others  to  aid  in  Btartlng  a  biological 
station  for  work  in  aid  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  by 
the  investigation,  of  biologists,  physiologists,  and  chemists, 
m  order  to  find  ou.1  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer 
;in«l  t  In-  gardener  ;  to  make  new  ere  *ses  in  animals  and  plants, 
calculated  to  incrense  product ivenoss  and  beauty.  With 
the  farmer,  it  is  important  tn  increase  tin;  prndnen  of  corn 
and  grass,  (fee,  and  tins  at  a  moderate  expense;  with  cowb, 
to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk,  by  cross- 
breeding. Mr.  Biehard  Stratton  is  orosfcing  Kcrries  with  a 
Shorthorn  bull ;  Mr.  E.  J.  L-uvu  Jerseys  ami  Shorthorns  with 
;i  Dexter  bull ;  testing  the  effects  both  through  the  male  and 
female,  treating  tin- m  as  the  seed-betrer  in  plants  and  illus- 
trations of  them  weio  inhibited.  These  and  othi  r  bianebus 
of  enquiry  require  work  in  a  bioli  gical  Btation,  and  we  hope 
that  Bristol  will  be  one  of  the  first  to  commence  theso 
important  experiments. 


September  24,  1898.] 
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Commencing  with  the  plants,  Messrs.  Kelway  of  Langport 
showed  150  spikes  of  magnificent  Gladioli,  for  which  they 
received  a  certificate,  as  also  for  three  seedlings  named  Lady 
Llangattock,  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe. 

Lord  Llangattock  bad  a  collection  of  hot-house  fruit  (T. 
Coomber,  gr.).  It  would  bo  impossible  to  excel  the  quality 
of  this  collection,  Pines,  Grapes,  Melons,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
&c  were  all  equally  good,  and  well  deserved  the  certificate. 
The  Marquis  of  Bute  (A.  Pettigrew,  gr.h  had  another  group  of 
fruit,  his  collection  omt  lined  a  tine  display  of  enormous 
Apples  and  Pears,  Melons,  Grapes,  Peaches.Nectarines,  &c, 
fur  wbieh  he  received  a  certificate,  and  anotber  for  his 
seedling  Melon,  and  a  third  for  wine  of  lSS^and  ISSTfrom  the 
Glamorganshire  vineyard. 

Mi.  John  Basham,  of  the  Bassale  Nurseries,  near  Newport, 
showed  fifty  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  and  pyramid  fruit- 
trees  lo  ile  1  with  Apples — such  a  wonderful  exhibition  shows 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  Monmouthshire;  these  were 
backed  by  a  collection  of  Pompon  Dahlias.  Certificates  of 
Merit  for  the  fruit,  and  also  for  the  admirably  trained 
pyramid  Apple-trees. 

Mr.  Vincent  St.  Ames,  Cote  House,  Clifton  (gr.,  W.  H. 
Bannister),  was  selected  to  represent  vegetables  ;  his  abilities 
in  the  growth  of  fruit  and  vegetables  aro  too  well  known  to 
require  mention  that  he  well  won  the  certificate;  his  collec- 
tion was  large  and  of  excellent  quality,  and  to  these  ho  added 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  Apples,  and  Pears. 

Messrs.  Bobbie  it  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  a  large  and  choice 
collection  oii  actus  i  tahlia,  for  whose  excellence  and  effective 
[iient  a  certificate  was  awarded,  as  also  for  varieties 
Arachne,  Night,  Daffodil,  and  Britannia. 

In  the  large  plant  tent,  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea,  had  a  grand  display  of  Pitcher-plants  and 
Sarracenias,  and  also  hybrids,  amongst  which  were  Ladio  X 
Cattleya  var.  callistoglossa  igneseens,  and  many  Dendro- 
biums  and  Cypripediunis.  Twenty-four  lovely  hybrid 
Rhododendrons  (javanicum  x  jasminiflorum),  Nepenthes 
^hybrids  (with  both  the  parents  shown),  Anthuriurn  Andrea- 
num  hybrids,  Anthurium  Rothschildiauum,  Bertolonia 
hybrids,  e^hteen  Canna  hybrids,  Begonia  Eudoxa,  with 
parents  ;  Streptoearpus  hybrids  in  great  variety. 

Hybrid  Ferns,  with  their  parents — amongst  these  was  one 
marked  Polypodinm  Sehroderi(a  cross  between  Polypodium 
vulgare  and  P.  aureum),  which  was  much  admired,  and 
received  a  certificate,  as  did  also  ihe  Pitcher-plants,  hybrid 
Rhododendrons,  and  hybrid  Cannas.  Sucli  a  collection  had 
never  been  seen  in  Clifton  before.  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Glas- 
nevin,  had  a  certificate  for  a  very  choice  collection  of 
twenty-four  distinct  Sarracenias  from  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Glasnevin. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  exhibited  an  exotic  Dockweed,  Azolla 
filiculoides  (certificate);  and  Mr.  James  Moly,  Langmoor, 
Charmouth,  received  another  for  Azolla  pinnata  and  Ponte- 
deria  crassipes.  Mr.  C.  Bucknall,  Clifton,  obtained  an  award 
for  coloured  drawings,  and  Mr.  Wollaston,  for  a  specimen,  a 
new  British  plant,  Stachys  alpina,  first  found  in  June,  1S'J7, 
at  VTocton-under-Edgc. 

Mr.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  hail  a  collection  of  choice 
plants  arranged  for  effect,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  one 
Bide  of  the  centre  of  the  great  tent,  amongst  which  were 
Leelia  \  Cattleya  Cypheri,  Bougainvillea  Cypheri  (new,  and 
gaudily  ci  .loured),  Acalypha  Sanderi  (new),  and  many  fine 
Crotons,  Palms,  Bamboos,  and  Ferns.  This  collection  was 
very  effectively  arranged  (certificate). 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale,  showed  a 
collection  of  500  exotic  Ferns  (certificate),  a  collection  of 
British  Ferns  (certificate),  and  also  another  for  a  remarkable 
Polystichum  plumoso-divisilobum  named  plumosissimum, 
with  fronds  covered  with  a  growth  resembling  the  fertile 
fronds  of  a  Selaginella,  which  possibly  may  be  due  to 
apospory. 

Mr.  Joshua  Saunders,  of  Sutton  House,  Clifton,  arranged 
for  effect  a  choice  collection  of  Orchids,  foliage  plants,  &c. 
The  arrangement  was  considered  perfect,  and  did  great  credit 
to  his  gardener  (certificate;.  Mr.  Garaway,  of  Clifton, 
also  took  a  certificate  for  another  arranged  group. 

Mr.  K.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S.,  Shirenewton  Hall,  Chepstow,  exhi- 
bited a  collection  of  about  200  hybrid  and  crossed  varieties 
of  British  Ferns,  many  of  large  size.  These  were  examined 
and  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Moly  and  Mr.  Birkenhead.  Mr. 
Moly  was  selected  as  one  of  our  oldest  British  Fern  autho- 
rities, who  has  for  many  years  had  a  large  collection  of 
found  plants  at  Langmoor,  near  Charmouth.  Mr.  Moly  stated 
it  to  be  the  finest  collection  ever  brought  together,  and  it 
was  awarded  a  certificate.  Other  certificates  were  awarded 
for  thirty-six  different  varieties  of  "multiple-parentage  of 
Scolopendriums ; "  for  Polystichum  angulare  var,  Mayi 
Micklethwait,  adding  "this  is  the  finest  British  Fern  yet 
raised ;"  it  is  one  of  the  plumoso-divi&ilobes,  not  only  is  it 
imbricate,  but  the  imbrications  lie  one  above  the  other  in 
long  curtains ;  for  hybrid  Scolopendrium  "  Prof.  Marshall 
Ward"  ;  f or  Seolopenarium  vulgare  (acrispuin)  Mrs.  Douton; 
for  Polystichum  angulare  var.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  another  of 
the  plumose- divisilobes,  remarkable  for  its  great  breadth  ;  for 
Scolopendrium  hybrid  Lady  Llangattock  ;  for  a  Polystichuni 
hybrid,  Lffie  ;  for  a  variety  of  Polypodium  eambricum  named 
R.  Cann  Lippincott,  and  for  Polystichum  hybridum. 

The  tent  contained  many  hybrids  that  have  been  crossed  by 
skipjacks,  as  Mr.  Lowe  discovered  that  they  could  be  uti- 
lised, aod  showed  that,  twelve  days  after  beiog  impreg- 
nated, the  fronds  appeared.  Specimens  with  infant,  fronds, 
that  had  retained  the  prothalloid  life  for  two  years,  had  skip- 
jacks introduced  on  July  lz,  1S9S,  and  had  formed  fronds  by 
July  24.  These,  with  the  SBipjacks,  were  exhibited  under  a 
bell-glass  ;  here  also  were  three  plants  produced  by  dividing  a 


prothallus,  and  also  some  curious  plants,  the  result  of  cut- 
ting away  the  portions  containing  the  organs  of  generation, 
and  growing  on  the  divisions  for  eight  years,  when  fresh 
organs  were  formed.  Mr.  Harris,  gardener  at  the  Zoological 
Society,  filled  a  large  tent  with  trained  Fuchsias  that  were 
large  and  well  grown,  and  received  a  certificate. 

Passing  to  animal  life,  in  the  sheds  were  a  Jersey  cow  and 
calf,  exhibited  by  E.  J.  Lowe,  F.  lis  ;  the  cross  being  with  a 
black  Dexter  bull;  a  Kerry  cow  and  calf,  the  cross  with  a 
white  shorthorn  bull,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Richard  Stratton  oi 
The  Duff ry n  ;  a  bullock  from  an  Angus  Poll,  crossed  with  a 
shorthorn  bull,  from  Mr.  A,  Gibbs  of  Tynesfield ;  wild 
Turtle-dove,  crossed  with  ordinary  Turtle-dove,  with  two 
young  ones,  exhibited  by  Miss  M.  J.  Jones,  Montague 
Street,  Bristol ;  duck  from  a  double-yolk  egg,  exhibited  by 
Mi\  E.  J.  Lowe  (two  had  been  hatched,  but  one  was 
destroyed  by  a  rat)  ;  a  couple  of  game-fowls,  also 
from  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe,  from  a  hen  that  had  been 
isolated  for  five  weeks,  in  the  one  the  egg  was  laid  an 
hour  after  being  impregnated,  and  in  the  other  was  one  of  a 
series  of  eight  eggs,  all  being  impregnated  at  once,  the  eggs 
having  been  laid  from  one  to  ten  days  afterwards  ;  all  the 
above  received  certificates,  as  did  also  Dr.  Norton, 
for  a  collection  of  birds'  eggs  ;  Mr.  F.  G.  Richmond,  Braunton 
Fisheries,  for  specimens  of  trout,  and  trout  and  salmon 
hybrids,  these  were  all  living  specimens,  and  with  them 
were  pickled  eggs  and  hatched  trout  up  to  a  year  old ; 
illustrations  of  hybrids  of  Lepidoptera,  mimicry  amongst 
Lepidoptcra,  Indian  leaf  butterfly,  Ac.,  from  Mr.  G.  C. 
Griffiths  ;  fossil  fish  from  Bishop  Bromley  ;  wasps  and  bees 
from  Mr.  H.  A.  Francis  ;  in  this  collection  were  also  their 
parasitic  enemies,  &c.  From  Mr.  Dunscombe,  optician,  were 
microscopes,  meteorological  instruments,  and  various 
instruments  used  in  butter-making,  and  by  biologists, 
chemists,  &c,  and  these  were  also  considered  worthy  of  a 
certificate. 

The  Plymouth  Marine  Biological  Station  had  a  number  of 
tanks,  in  which  were  exhibited  specimens  of  marine  life  in 
great  quantities ;  these  tanks  had  sea-water  brought  of 
proper  specific  gravity,  and  they  showed  contrivances  for 
generating  oxygen,  and  for  a  constant  change  of  water. 
These  tanks,  and  those  for  trout,  were  arranged  in  a  large 
room. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

September  20.— An  ordinary  fortnightly  rneetiDg  of  the 
committees  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Westminster.  On  the  last  occasion  there  was 
a  meagre  display,  and  considerable  surprise  was  expressed 
that  the  exhibits  on  Tuesday  last  were  so  numerous  that 
Mr.  Wright  and  his  staff  had  difficulty  in  providing  sufficient 
space  to  satisfy  the  exhibitors  ;  in  some  cases,  even,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  do  this.  Orchids,  of  course,  on  this 
occasion,  formed  but  an  inconspicuous  feature  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, but  Awards  of  Merit  were  recommended  to  Lffllia  X 
splendens,  Cattleyaxintertexta,  Miltoniax  Binotii,  and  M.  x 
leucoglosaa. 

The  Floral  Committee  granted  two  First-class  Certificates, 
one  to  Pandanus  Sanderi,  and  anotber  to  Ligustrum  Walkeri. 
The  same  committee  recommended  Awards  of  Merit  to  seven- 
teen seedling  Dahlias,  including  varieties  of  the  show,  Cactus, 
Pompon,  and  single- flowered  sections.  Our  Dahlia  growers 
would  therefore  appear  to  have  been  treated  with  uncommon 
liberality.  The  Floral  Committee,  in  addition,  recommended 
Awards  of  Merit  to  two  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  to 
a  variegated  form  of  the  Ontario  Poplar,  Adiantum  Faulkneri, 
Acer  Jiihlkei  variegata,  Hibiscus  tutus  albus,  and  Gynerium 
argentum  aurea  lineatum.  There  were  twelve  Medals  awarded 
to  exhibitors  of  plants  and  cut  flowers. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  recommended  one 
Award  of  Meritonly,  and  this  to  a  variety  of  the  new  perpetual- 
fruiting  Strawberries.  St.  Joseph  appears  to  be  the  best  of 
those  already  sent  out,  and  is  giving  much  satisfaction  to  those 
who  have  acquired  a  stock  of  the  variety.  There  were  plenty 
of  collections  of  fruit  to  illustrate  the  lecture  given  by  Mr. 
Roupell  upon  "  Fruit  Cultivation  in  Suburban  Gardens,"  and 
several  Medals  were  awarded  by  the  committee  to  these  and 
other  collections  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Some  extra- 
ordinary Onions  were  shown. 

Floral  Committee. 

Presint :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  chairman  ;  and  Messrs.  Jno. 
Fraser,  H.  B.  May,  W.  Howe,  Geo.  Stevens,  Thos.  Peed 
Chas.  Jeffries,  Jas.  Walker,  T.  W.  Sanders,  J.  D.  Pawle, 
H.  J.  Jones,  Geo.  Paul,  D.  B.  Crane,  and  Ed.  Mawley. 

Mr.  II.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
had  a  group  which  included  fifty  species  and  varieties  of 
the  genus  Davallia.  The  method  now  practised  by  Mr.  May 
of  exhibiting  a  group  of  varieties  of  one  genus  of  Ferns  only, 
offers  to  visitors  an  excellent  opportunity  to  compare  one 
with  another,  and  to  acquaint  themsolve.?  with  the  variation 
of  form  to  be  obtained  in  them.  From  the  tiny  D.  alpina  to 
D.  ornata,  D.  polyantha,  and  D.  fijiensis,  there  is  endless 
variation  in  degree  of  the. division  of  the  fronds  and  pinna?s 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 


A  First-class  Certificate  was  recommended  to  Pandanus 
Sanderi,  several  plants  of  which  were  shown  by  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.,  .St.  Albans.  This  is  unlike  P.  Veitchi,  in  that 
the  variegation  is  yellow  instead  of  white,  but  in  other 
respects  it  resembles  very  considerebly  that  well-known  and 
popular  stove  decorative  plant.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  last 
Ghent  Quinquennial  and  figured  in  our  columns  st  the  time. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended  to  Adiantum 
Faulkneri,  from  Mr.  Thos.  RoCHrortD,  Turnford  Hall  Nur- 
series, Turnford.  It  is  a  form  in  which  the  pinnie  is  tapered 
off  very  considerably  to  the  petiole,  being  leg-of-mutton- 
shaped.  The  plant  has  considerable  decorative  value.  Mr. 
Ilochford  also  showed  plants  of  a  crested  Pteris  named  P. 
Rochfordi. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended  to  a  large  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemum,  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft 
Nurseries,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham.  It  is  a  white  Japanese 
form,  with  yellow  centre,  and  was  certificated  by  the 
Nationat  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the  September  show. 
Populus  canadensis  variegata,  from  Mr.  J.  Carter,  Willow 
Bank,  Keighley,  was  recommended  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had 
several  very  fine  things.  They  obtained  a  First-class  Certi- 
ficate for  Ligustrum  Walkeri,  showing  several  plants  in  pots. 
The  leaves  are  ovate-acuminate,  and  have  wavy  margins. 
The  young  stems  are  reddish,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
plant  very  distinct.  An  Award  of  Merit  also,  for  Acer 
Jiihlkei  variegatum,  a  very  ornamental  greon  and  white- 
foliaged  Sycamore,  and  a  similar  awaTd  for  Hibiscus  (Altbam) 
totus  albus,  a  pure  white-flowering  hardy  Hibiscus.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  staged,  in  addition  to  the  plants  mentioned,  a 
collection  of  Rose  blooms  in  considerable  variety,  and  a  fine 
lot  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  flowers,  and  autumn- 
flowering  Crocuses.  Blooms  of  Erythrina  crista-galli  were 
noticed.  They  had  been  produced  by  a  plant  forty  years 
old,  and  growing  out-of-doors  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  gr.  to  Messrs.  de  Rothschild,  Gunners- 
bury  House,  Acton,  Middlesex,  showed  about  a  dozen  plants 
of  Messrs.  Sander's  new  Acalypha  Sanderi.  These  were  in 
7-inch  pots,  and  bore  from  thirty  to  forty  racemes  of  flowers 
each.  In  some  cases  three  racemes  were  banging  from  one 
node.  This  plant  has  never  been  shown  better  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries,  Herts, 
made  an  exhibit  of  cut  Roses,  illustrating  so  many  as  100 
varieties.  These  included  a  fine  lot  of  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
Hybrid  Teas,  and  China  Roses,  and  the  exhibit  was  deservedly 
a warded  a  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal. 

A  large  exhibit  of  the  early-flowering  varieties  of  Chrysan- 
themums was  made  by  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries, 
Surrey.  Mr.  Wells  was  recommended  an  Award  of  Merit  for 
Louis  Lemaire,  a  light  bronze  sport  from  Griinerwald,  and 
previously  certificated  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.  Other  varieties  conspicuous  in  the  exhibit  were 
Madame  Marie  Masse,  Queen  of  the  Earlies,  Mychett  White, 
Ivy  Stark  (yellow;  ;  Flora,  a  pretty  little  button-like  flower, 
yellow  :  and  Madame  Zepher  Livett  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  collection  of  cut  spikes  of  Cannas,  representing  some  of 
the  newer  varieties,  and  shown  by  the  Dowager  Lady 
Freake,  Fulwell  Park,  Twickenham  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  H.  Rick- 
wood),  was  recommended  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal. 

Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gr.  to  Messrs.  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton,  again  showed  a  fine  group  of  Salvia  spIendeDS 
var.  granditlora,  beautifully  flowered  and  grown.  The  group 
was  set  off  by  a  ground-work  of  variegated -leaved  plants. 

A  grand  exhibit  of  individually  superb  spikes  of  Gladiolus 
pandavensis,  G.  Nanceianus,  and  G.  Lemoinei,  was  staged  by 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell&Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge. 
There  were  fourteen  stands  of  twelve  spikes  each.  The 
colours  were  greatly  varied,  and  tbey  must  have  consisted  of 
almost  every  conceivable  tint,  with  and  without  feathering. 
The  G.  Nanceianus  varieties  were,  on  the  contrary,  as  regarded 
colour  or  length  of  flower-spike,  nowhere  by  comparison, 
but  their  compact  short  spikes  and  smaller  flowers  of  greater 
substance,  give  us  the  idea  of  their  being  better  bad-weather 
flowers  than  the  gayer  Gandavensls  varieties.  No  variety 
came  in  for  a  special  award. 

Messrs.  Burrell  showed  a  few  miniature  Cactus  and 
Pompon  varieties  of  the  Dahlia.  A  Silver-gilt  Medal  was 
awarded. 

Messrs.  F.  G.  Foster,  Brockhampton  Nurseries,  Havant, 
showed  a  number  of  cut-flowers  of  Sweat  Poas  set  off  by 
small  Ferns. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  Superintendent  Nunhead  Cemetery,  put 
up  a  semicircular  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Maiden- 
hair Ferns,  illustrative,  as  we  thought,  of  nothing  in  particu- 
lar (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  some  beautiful  additions  to  the  forms  of  Hibiscus 
syriacus,  two  having  double  flowers,  viz.,  elegantissima, 
tin  ground  colour  of  which  is  blush-white,  with  a  deep 
purple  patch  »t  the  base  of  each  outer  petal— the  flower 
buds  are  white,  banded  with  a  ahade  of  red  ;  and  Comte 
de  Hainault,  white,  with  a  small  purple  patch  at  the  Kase  of 
all  the  petals.  The  single-flowered  var-ety  was  de  la 
Veuve,  a  flower  with  a  magenta  ground  colour,  and  having  a 
red-purple  patch  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower.  A  plant  of 
each  of  the  following  was  shown,  viz.,  Abelia  rupestris, 
which  had  been  covered  with  blossoms,  now  going  over ; 
Bignonia  grandiflora,"  probably  this  exhibit  consisted  of 
detached  flowering  shoots  stuck  into  damp  soil,  in  order  to 
show  the  floriferous  character  of  the  species ;  Caryopteris 
mastacanthus,  a  charming  blue-flowered  plant,  of  erect  habit ; 
and  three  varieties  of  the  Pampas-grass,  viz.,  Gynerium 
argenteum  Rendatleri,  a  plant '?  feet  in  height  ;  G.  a.  aureo- 
lineatum,  with  leaves   narrow,  and  having    narrow  yellow 
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margins— a  graceful  and  pleasing  variety  (Award  of  Merit) ; 
and  G.  a.  albo-lineatum,  of  erect  abit  as  seen,  and  with 
white  and  green  leaves. 

Dahlia?. 

Mr.  Teos.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
made  a  grand  display  with  Dahlia  blooms  of  the  Cactus  and 
Pompon  sections  only  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley, 
had  an  exhibit  of  Dahlia  flowers  of  the  Pompon,  single- 
flowered  and  Cactus  sections  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge  Nurseries,  Farnham  Royal, 
staged  a  grand  lot  of  Cactus  and  Show  Dahlias  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  displayed 
varieties  of  the  Cactus  section  particularly,  and  a  few  Pom- 
pons. Messrs.  Pail  &  Sons,  Cheshunt,  had  also  some 
Dahlias  in  their  collection  of  Roses  and  hardy  flowers. 

It  was  not  surprising  there  were  many  new  Dahlias,  seeing 
that  the  soil  is  still  warm  and  productive.  Of  new  show 
Dablias  there  were  but  few,  but  an  Award  of  Merit  was  made 
to  Dahlia  David  Johnson,  a  charming  self-coloured  variety, 
in  colour  salmon,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  delicate  purple, 
each  petal  tipped  with  buff,  from  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries, 
Langley,  Chippenham,  who  had  the  same'  award  for  Cactus 
Hanji,  so  far  one  of  our  darkest  as  well  as  our  most  refined 
Cactus  varieties,  really  an  improved  Masterpiece.  Mr. 
Humphries  had  a  pretty  and  promising  light  Cactus  variety, 
■which  will  no  doubt  be  seen  earlier  another  year,  and  a 
promising  fancy,  named  Manxman,  came  from  the  same 
exhibitor.  The  ground  of  this  flower  is  bright  lilac,  flaked 
and  striped  with  mauve-crimson. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  made  to  show  Dahlia  William 
Neate,  yellow,  heavily  flushed  with  reddish -salmon,  of  the 
build  of  Flora  Wyatt,  and  apparently  a  seedling  from  it ; 
also  to  fancy  Watchman,  which,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  was  scarcely  so  refined  as  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  the 
ground  colour  is  old-gold,  flaked,  striped,  and  splashed 
with  deep  crimson  —  these  came  from  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.,  of  Salisbury.  There  is  much  need  of  addi- 
tions to  the  fancy  Dahlias,  as  so  many  of  the  best  of  them 
are  showing  a  tendency  to  revert  to  self  forms.  The  Salis- 
bury firm  also  had  some  fine  Cactus  varieties,  and  Awards  of 
Merit  were  made  to  the  following :—  Clown,  with  its  fluted 
orange  salmon  petals  amply  tipped  with  white— a  striking 
and  distinct  variety  ;  Progenitor,  crimson,  the  points  of  the 
tubular  petals  deeply  cut  and  much  fringed,  the  flowers 
large  and  full  ;  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  salmon  suffused  with 
reddish- mauve,  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  best  Cactus  type  ; 
and  Viscountess  Sherbrooke,  rich  golden  ground  flushed  with 
red,  and  also  with  salmon  ;  also  to  Pompon  The  Duke,  deep 
crimson,  a  medium  sized  flower  of  exquisite  shape,  and  by 
comparison  quite  distinct  in  colour. 

Awards  of  Merit  were  made  to  Cactus  Antelope,  which 
might  be  described  as  a  crimson  Fantasy,  having  the  shape 
of  that  distinct  variety,  but  of  richer  colour;  and  to  Lucius, 
brilliant  orange-salmon,  suffused  with  red,  both  very  fine 
and  quite  distinct,  from  Messrs.  J.  Evrrell  &  Co.  ;  also  to 
Pompons  Claribel,  pale  ground  tipped  with  purple  ;  a  medium 
sized  symmetrical  variety  quite  distinct  in  character  ;  and  to 
Iris,  old  gold,  edged  with  the  palest  Apricot  and  delicate 
pinkish-mauve,  a  very  pretty  and  distinct  variety  from  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough ;  also  to  Pompon 
Demon,  shaded  crimson,  small,  perfect  in  shape  ;  Distinc- 
tion, cerise-crimson  flushed  with  magenta  ;  and  Snow  flake 
white.  Of  each  of  these  three  varieties,  ten  blooms  weie 
shown  of  singular  uniformity  and  quality  ;  also  to  single- 
flowered  variety,  Leslie  Seale,  which  has  a  dark-crimson  zone 
round  the  eye,  and  a  broad  margin  of  silvery-lilac— very 
pleasing.  These  came  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale,  Vine  Nursery, 
Sevenuuks. 

Other  new  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  consisted  of  J.  F. 
Hudson,  a  very  distinct  variety  of  tbe  Fantasy  type,  the 
prevailing  colour  carmine-rose,  flushed  with  crimson,  on  a 
yellow  ground ;  the  centres  of  the  flowers  were  somewhat 
imperfect ;  Lady  Edmund  Talbot,  salmon,  suffused  with 
pale  cerise,  distinct  in  colour  ;  Miss  Gertude  Pearson,  of 
the  Starfish  type,  but  deeper  in  colour,  not  so  much  orange, 
but  more  scarlet,  a  good  Cactus  variety;  and  Lady  Pearson, 
pale  cerise  crimson,  flushed  with  magenta;  also  single- 
flowered  varieties,  Sunray  and  Goldfinch,  not  shown  in  the 
best  condition. 

The  fact  that  seven  Awards  of  Merit  were  made  to  new 
Cactus  Dahlias  after  a  very  careful  comparison  with  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation  may  be  taken  as  bearing  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  rapid  advance  still  being  made  in  the  im- 
provement of  this  typ  . 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Harry  J.  Voitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ;  and  Messrs. 
iJas.  O'Brien  dion.  sec.),  J.  Gurncy  Fowler,  H.  Ballantine, 
H.  J.  Chapman,  J.  Gabriel,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  Little,  W.  Cobb, 
W.  H.  White,  J.  Douglas,  E.  Hill,  S.  Courtauld,  H.  M.Pollett, 
and  T.  W.  Bond. 

There  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  exhibits  com- 
pared with  the  last  two  or  three  meetings,  and  some  very 
interesting  things  were  staged. 

The  president  of  the  Society,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
Burford,  Dorking  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  contributed  a 
remarkable  group  of  Miltonias,  of  which  three  were  natural 
hybrids,  viz.,  Miltonia  X  Binotii.  supposed  to  be  between 
M.  Candida  and  M.  Regnclli  purpurea,  which  bore  seven 
spikes  of  flowers,  having  the  sepals  and  petals  similar  in 
form,  and  of  a  cream-white  colour,  tinged  with  lilac  at  the 
base,  and  quaintly  barred  with  cinnamon-brown  ;  the  lip,  which 


ad  the  broadly-ovate  form  of  that  of  M.  Regnelli,  but  cleft 
and  crimped  on  each  side  in  the  middle,  was  rosy-lilac  (Award 
of  Merit).  A  still  prettier  novelty  was  M.  X  leuco-glossa, 
which  may  be  a  hybrid  of  M.  cuueata  :  the  sepals  and  petals 
were  cream-white,  with  blotches  of  light  violet  colour ;  the 
lip  pure  white,  except  for  some  slight  purple  marking  around 
the  crest  (Award  of  Merit).  The  third  hybrid  was  the  best 
form  of  M.  x  Bluntii  Lubbersiana.  with  handsome  flowers 
of  blush-white,  and  different  shades  of  rose,  and  which  has 
been  previously  exhibited.  The  species  were  Miltonia  spec- 
tabilis,  of  which  a  fine  specimen  was  shown  covered  with 
flowers,  and  which  had  been  at  Burford  for  some  years 
(Cultural  Commendation);  M.  s.  Morehana,  and  M. 
Clowesii,  and  with  them  were  a  finely  flowered  plant  of 
Oncidium  longipes,  and  O.  trulliferum. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea, 
staged  an  effective  and  interesting  group,  which  secured  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal.  Among  the  fine  things  in  the  group 
were  La>lia  X  splendens (purpurata  9,  crispao*),  the  reverse 
cross  of  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bond  at  th^  last  meeting,  but 
very  much  resembling  it.  The  hybrid  is  of  interest,  as  it 
proves  that  the  old  L.  X  Exoniensis  was  not  of  this  parent- 
age as  had  been  supposed  by  some,  though  there  is  some 
resemblance  in  the  outline  of  the  flowers  of  both.  The 
sepals  and  petals  were  white,  tinged  with  lilac ;  the 
elongated  crimped  lip  being  rich  reddish-purple,  edged  with 
lavender,  and  bearing  a  sulphur-yellow  patch  inside  the 
whitish  side-lobes  (Award  of  Merit).  Another  large  and 
handsome  hybrid,  which  secured  an  Award  of  Merit,  was 
Cattleya  x  intertexta  (C.  labiata  Warneri  x  C.  Mossiae),  with 
bright  rose  flowers,  having  the  front  of  the  lip  of  a  dark 
purplish-crimson  tint;  the  group  likewise  comprising  Den 
drobium  Mirbelianum,  with  singular  yollowish-green  and 
brown  flowers;  a  fine  plant  of  Epidendrum  Brassavola,  with 
three  spike;,  each  of  eighteen  to  twenty  flowers,  with  con- 
spicuous white  lip,  tipped  with  rose  ;  several  of  the  showy 
Leelio-Cattleya  x,Nysa  and  its  varieties  purpurea  and  splen- 
dens; L.-C.  X  Eunomia,  L;elia  x  juvenilis,  the  rare  orange- 
coloured  Ltplia  monophylla,  with  thirteen  flowers ;  the 
elegant  Co^logyne  Veitchi,  with  long  drooping  spikes  of 
white  blooms;  Cattleya  X  Patrocini,  C.  xWendlandi,  C.  x  por- 
phyrophlebia,  Lycastc  leucantha,  Oncidium  Mar^hallianum, 
Cypripedinm  x  T.  B.  Hay  wood,  and  other  Cypiipediums,  &c. 
C,  II.  Feilino,  Esq.,  Southgate  House,  Southgate,  N.  (gr., 
Mr.  F.  Canham),  staged  a  very  pretty  group,  made  up  of 
some  three  dozen  excellently-grown 'and  profusely-flowered 
Dendrobium  Phalamopsis  Schroderianum,  the  different 
plants  varying  from  the  light-coloured  and  white  varieties 
tinged  with  rose,  to  the  dark-tinted  forms,  the  light  ones 
predominating;  and  arranged  with  them  were  several  good 
Cattleya  labiata  Gaskelliana,  C.  Gaskelliana  Feilingi  beiog  a 
pretty  white  flower,  with  a  pale  rose-pink  flush  on  the  lip. 
Also  in  the  group  were  Cypripedium  x  Bryan  and  other 
showy  kinds,  ihe  group  securing  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an  effective  group,  in 
which  were  several  good  varieties  of  Vanda  cteralea,  and 
good  examples  of  LkIio- Cattleya  x  intermedio-flava,  L.-C.  x 
Pallas,  L.-C.  x  Nysa,  Lailia  x  elegans,  Cattleya  X  porphyro- 
phlebia,  C.  velutina,  Cypripedium  x  picturatum,  C.  X  Pala- 
wanense,  C.  x  Harrisianum  superbum,  C.  x  marmoro- 
pbyllum,  and  the  large  and  prettily  marked  C.  x  T.  W. 
Bund. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  King), 
showed  Cattleya  x  Hardyana  "Mrs.  J.  Colman,"  a  form  with 
peculiar  features,  in  the  purplish-crimson  labellum  having 
but  very  fine  orange  lines  at  the  base,  the  lip  at  a  short 
distance  appearing  to  be  almost  wholly  of  a  purplish-crimson 
colour. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Moore  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cragg  Royd  Nurseries, 
Rawdon,  near  Leeds,  sent  a  fine  plant  of  Vanda  ccerulea, 
bearing  a  very  stout  inflorescence. 

C.  L.  N.  Ikgram,  Esq.,  Elstead,  Godalming  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Bond),  sent  L^hVCattleya  x  T.  W.  Bond  (C.  labiata?, 
L,  purpurata  6* ),  a  large  flower,  differing  somewhat  from 
L.  c.  x  eximia  and  other  crosses  of  the  same  parentage  pre- 
viously shown.  Frau  Ida  Brant,  Riesbach,  Zurich,  sent  a 
good  inflorescence  of  Angrjecum  Ellisii,  and  spikes  of  a  form 
of  Odontoglossum  Lindleyanum,  with  purple  front  lobe  to 
the  lip. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &,  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  two  examples 
of  the  fine  Dendrobium  atroviolaceum,  which  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  importing  in  quantity,  some  plants  of  Odonto- 
glossum grande,  and  Cypripedium  purpuratum. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Messrs,  Jos. 
Cheal,  A.  H.  Pearson,  J.  Wright,  Alex.  Dean,  J.  W.  Bates, 
Geo.  Wythes,  H.  Balderson,  J.  Smith,  W.  J.  Empson,  Robt. 
Fife,  and  Geo.  Reynolds. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended  to  the  perpetual- 
fruiting  Strawberry  St.  Joseph,  fruits  or  plants  of  which 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &Sons, 
Swanley,  and  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone.  Mr. 
Hudson's  exhibit  of  plants  fruiting  in  pots  represented  the 
variety  very  finely,  and  it  is  the  best  of  thebe  continental 
varieties  yet  in  commeice. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  London, 
S.E.,  contributed  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  about 
100  dishes.  Among  the  Pears,  varieties  showing  signs  of 
ripeness  were  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Clapp's  Favourite, 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  Duchesse  d'Augouleme,  and  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien.  There  were  upwards  of  seventy  dishes  of 
Apples,  including  kitchen  and  dessert  varieties  (Silver-gilt 
Knightian  Medal). 


Another  large  exhibit  of  fruit  was  made  by  Messrs.  J. 
Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road, 
London.  In  this  exhibit  were  excellent  Grapes  of  the 
varieties  Trebbiano,  Barbarossa,  Syrian,  Gros  Colmar,  Golden 
Queen,  Alicante,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mrs.  Pince,  Madres- 
field  Court,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  Black  Hamburgh.  Of 
Pears  we  noticed  commendable  specimens  of  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Hazel,  Flemish  Beauty,  Clapp's  Favourite, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  &c.  Of  Apples  there  were  numerous 
varieties,  there  bsing  of  Apples  and  Pears  together  about 
ninety  dishes  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Paul&  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  contributed 
a  group  of  orchard-house  fruit-trees  in  pots,  most  of  them 
were  Apples,  but  there  were  a  few  specimens  of  Pears,  and  a 
Lady  Palmerston  Peach  was  included,  and  several  dwaif 
Fig-trees  in  fruit.  In  front  of  the  trees  were  fifty-twu 
dishes  of  Apples.  The  fruits  and  trees  were  exceedinglv 
meritorious  (Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal). 

Mr.  J.  Mdler,  ur.  to  Lord  Folev,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Claygate, 
Surrey,  again  showed  a  collection  of  choice  hardy  fruits. 
There  were  ten  dishes  of  Apples,  eight  of  Pears,  four  of 
Peaches,  three  of  Plums,  one  of  brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  one 
of  Pitmastou  Orange  Nectarine  (a  Silver  Binksian  Medal  was 
awarded  this  exhibit). 

There  was  a  fine  collection  of  Apples  from  Jersey,  which 
showed  how  very  finely  certain  varieties  do  in  Jersey.  The 
exhibit  was  made  by  F.  !?.  Roberts,  Esq.,  Beauvoir,  St. 
Saviour's,  Jersey  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  J.  Hamdl).  The  Apples  best 
shown  w^re  Empsror  Alexander  and  Mere  de  Menage,  both 
of  these,  the  former  particularly,  being  excellent  in  size  and 
quality.  Ribstons,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Golden  Noble, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  and  others  were  commendable.  There 
werd  twenty-six  dishes  of  fruit  (Silver  Binksian  Medal). 

Tbe  best  exhibit  of  fruit  illustrative  of  Mr.  Roupell's 
lecture  was  one  from  Mr.  G.  Keif,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Abbott,  South 
Villa,  Regent's  Park.  This  garden  is  within  two  miles  of 
Charing  Cross,  but  the  fruit  exhibited  would  have  been 
creditable  to  a  garden  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  rural 
site.  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  were 
moderate  in  size,  but  extremely  good  in  finish  ;  six  bunches 
were  shown  of  each  variety.  There  were  four  fine  Melons,  of 
the  varieties  Monarch,  Blenheim  Orange,  Holborn  Favourite, 
and  another ;  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plums  from  pot- 
trees  ;  and  excellent  samples  of  Tomatos,  Peach  B  ow, 
Perfection,  Golden  Jubilee,  Sutton's  Dessert,  and  Duke  of 
York.  A  bunch  of  fruits  of  Musa  Cavendishi  completed  the 
exhibit  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

From  W.  Roupell,  Esq.,  Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell  Park, 
S.W.,  were  shown  Fig  and  Persimmon  trees  in  pots  showing 
how  Mr.  Roupell  succeeds  in  cultivating  fruits  within  the 
five  miles'  radius.  A  collection  of  fruits  from  the  same 
garden  was  most  praiseworthy.  This  included  the  following 
varieties  of  Grapes  ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Gros  Colmar, 
Diamant  Traube  (a  white  Grape),  and  Centennial.  Of 
Tomatos,  good  samples  of  seven  varieties  were  shown,  and  a 
number  of  dishes  of  Apples,  including  Lord  Suffield,  Ecklin- 
ville  Seedling,  Frogmore  trolific,  Cellini  Pippin,  Warner's 
King,  Emperor  Alexander,  and  capital  specimens  of  Bietig- 
heimer,  a  German  variety  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Mr.  Wright  showed  from  the  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswkk 
a  collection  of  100  varieties  of  Apples,  which  were  intended 
to  illustrate  the  subject  of  the  lecture.  In  these  gardens 
the  superintendent  has  to  contend  with  every  disadvan- 
tage a  suburban  garden  is  placed  under,  and  rememberiog 
this,  the  exhibit  of  Apples  was  very  satisfactory. 

A  collection  of  seven  dishes  of  Apples,  and  of  five  dishes  of 
Pears,  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Collins,  The  Gardens,  Chios 
House,  Clapham  Park,  London.  A  new  Melon,  named  Foot's 
Sherbornian,  from  Messrs.  E.  Foot  &  Son,  Half  Moon  Street, 
Sherborne,  was  a  white-fleshed  variety,  but  it  obtained  no 
award. 

Mr.  Jas.  Day,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  Galloway 
House,  Garliestown,  N.B.,  showed  fruits  of  the  pretty  little 
Apple  summer  Thorle  Pippin.  It  is  described  as  an  early 
dessert  Apple,  cultivated  largely  in  Scotland  (Vote  of  Thanks). 
From  Mr.  Arthur  Bull,  Cottenham,  Cambs,  came  somo 
extra-sized  specimens  of  Pond's  Seedling  Plums. 

Another  exhibit  of  fruits  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Guyett,  gr. 
to  Mrs.  Gabriel,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streatham.  Of 
Pears  and  Apples  there  were  twenty-nine  dishes,  also  two 
dishes  of  Crabs,  and  threo  bunches  each  of  Gros  Maroc,  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  Black  Alicante  Grapes  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

From  Messrs.  de  Rothschilds'  garden  at  Guunersbury 
House  (gr.,  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson),  were  shown  six  fine  fruits  of 
the  same  number  of  varieties  of  Melons.  These  were 
Eureka,  Scarlet,  Triumph,  Hero  of  Lockinge,  Frogmore 
Orange,  and  Suttons*  No.  09,  a  nice-looking  green-fleshed 
fruit.  Mr.  Hudson  had  also  very  choice  fruits  of  twelve 
varieties  of  Plums,  gathered  from  his  pot-trees  grown  in  a 
cold  orchard-house.  These  were  Grand  Duke,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Late  Rivers',  Prince  Claude  do  Bavay,  Monarch,  Im- 
perial de  Milan,  Ickworth  Imperatriee,  Guthrie's  Late  Gage, 
Rivers'  Orange  (new)  Transparent,  Golden  Transparent,  and 
Late  Transparent  (Silver  Banksian  Modal). 

A  nice  collection  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  shown  by 
W.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Elsfteld  House,  Hollingbourno  (gr.,  Mr. 
T.  Robinson),  which  was  recommended  the  Award  of  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal.  Besides  specimens  of  most  kinds  of 
vegetables,  there  were  Black  Alicante,  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, and  Gros  Maroc  Grapes;  seven  nice  Melon  fruits; 
Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  P;dmcrston,  and  Sea  Eiglo  Peaches  ; 
Pears,  Dr.  Jules  Guyot  and  Madamo  Treyve  ;  and  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch  Apples. 

A  remarkable  exhibit  of  Mammoth  Onions  was  made  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Empson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Winofikld,  Ampthill  House, 
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Ampthill.  He  had  fourteen  varieties,  and  the  heaviest  bulbs 
were  of  the  variety  Record,  eighteen  of  which  were  said  to 
weigh  44$  lb.,  and  the  heaviest  of  these  was  2  lb.  11  oz.  ; 
Bedfordshire  Champion,  Ailsa  Craig,  Lord  Keeper,  Holborn, 
Cocoa-nut  (in  shape  like  a  Cocoa-nut),  Cranston's  Excelsior, 
Golden  Globe  Tripoli,  Magnum  Bonum,  Brown  Globe,  a 
nice-looking,  brown-skinned  variety  of  the  Globe  section; 
and  Rousham  Park  Hero  were  all  of  exceptional  size.  A 
type  of  the  Globe  Onion  labelled  Empson's  Selected  Cham- 
pion  Globe  was  a  heavy,  clean-looking  Onion  of  the  best 
possible  shape.  The  exhibit  was  a  further  testimony  to  the 
skill  of  Mr.  Empson  in  producing  first-class  exhibition  vege- 
tables. The  Onions  shown  together  weighed  something  like 
halt  a  ton  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 


Lecture. 

FUrrr-CULTIVATION  in  suburban  gardens. 
Mr.  W.  Roupell,  who  delivered  a  lecture  upon  this  subject, 
referred  in  bis  opening  remarks  to  tho  main  drainage 
scheme  of  London.  Necessary  as  this  is  from  sanitary  and 
other  reasons,  said  Mr.  Roupell,  it  has  intercepted  spring* 
and  rivulets,  and  had  robbed  the  suburban  gardens  of  the 
moisture  that  previously  rested  in  the  tubsoil.  In  periods 
of  drought  the  trees  suffer  greatly— more  than  formerly. 
More  than  this  the  present  system  of  drainage  was  severely 
condemned  from  the  point  of  view  of  waste.  The  great 
quantity  of  organic  matter  carried  down  to  the  sea,  is  Tint 
only  poisonous  to  the  fishes,  but  it  represents  just  so  much 
loss  of  manure  to  the  Uud— manure  that  properly  belongs 
to  it. 

The  condition  of  standard  fruit  and  other  trees  in  suburban 
gardens  is  therefore  less  satisfactory  than  it  should  be. 
Suburban  gardening  is  more  difficult  than  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  When  the  old  gardens  were  made  they  were  composed 
of  the  original  soil  of  the  district,  bu".  latterly  the  light  soil 
from  such  sites  had  been  appropriated  by  the  builder,  and 
new  suburban  gardens  were  generally  composed  of  clay  and 
a  variety  of  rubbish.  In  most;  of  the  old  gardens  the  surface- 
soil  is  exhausted,  and  generally  permeated  with  fungoid 
growths  and  insects.  Such  gardens,  said  Mr.  Roupell,  should 
be  trenched.  After  rebuking  young  gardeners  for  exhibit- 
ing a  preference  for  potting-shed  work,  and  for  showing  a 
contempt  for  the  spade,  Mr.  Roupell  said  that  when  trenching 
such  grouud,  it  was  advisable  to  bring  a  little  clay  to  the  top, 
providing  that  it  be  done  in  a  moderate  degree.  If  dressed 
with  lime  and  left  exposed  upon  the  surface  for  a  time,  it 
would  be  reduced  to  a  condition  in  which  it  can  be  worked. 
Burnt  clay,  wood-ashes,  &c.,  may  be  useful  to  mix  with  such 
soil.  The  clearings  from  fowl-houses,  dovecote,  all  the  soot 
obtainable,  and  other  manurial  agents,  should  ba  preserved 
and  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches.  When  the  soil  has 
baen  so  treated,  it  should  be  given  a  heavy  dressing  with 
quick-lime,  and  in  spring  some  half-inch  bones  or  bone  meal 
may  be  forked-in.  A  green  crop,  such  as  Tares,  should 
then  be  sown,  and  the  following  season  the  land  will  be  in 
goi  1  condition  for  fruit-tree  planting.  Stable-litter  is  of  use 
as  a  mulch,  but  is  not  of  great  manurial  value. 

In  the  matter  of  planting  trees,  Mr.  Roupell  had  never 
been  able  to  obtain  such  perfect  pyramid  trees  from  maiden 
plants  as  he  had  grown  from  trees  bought  from  the  nursery 
when  two  years  old. 

In  regard  to  pruning,  Mr.  Roupell  is  of  opinion  that  when 
the  foundation  of  a  tree  has  been  laid,  the  subsequent 
pruning  should  consist  rather  in  thinning  the  growths  than 
in  shortening  them.  Summer  pinching,  too,  has  its  uses, 
but  a  tree  reduced  to  a  stunted  growth  by  severe  pinchings 
will  never  recover  itself. 

Cordons  were  next  alluded  to.  and  tho  amateur  standard, 
a  form  of  tree  which  is  permitted  to  fruit  as  an  upright 
cordon  until  ahead  is  fnrmed,  and  it  becomes  a  standard. 
Mr.  Roupell  declared  that  all  his  standards  are  formed  in 
this  manner.  Next  the  lecturer  righily  insisted  that  fruit 
trees  should  be  cultivated  and  manured  as  a  crop.  Tall 
growing  vegetables  ought  not  to  be  planted  between  them. 
If  any  of  the  trees  are  too  vigorous,  have  them  lifted  and 
replaut  them.  Should  the  specimens  be  too  large,  the  roots 
miy  b-2  pruned,  operating  upon  those  on  one  side  of  the 
tree  each  season. 

Mr.  Roupell  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  alleged  dying- 
out  or  decadence  of  certain  var.eties  of  Apples.  Ribston 
Pippin,  siid  he,  could  be  obtained  in  thousands  of  instances 
upon  th^  Paradise  stock,  quite  free  from  canker,  and  in  per- 
fect health.  Mr.  Roupell  went  on  to  speak  of  certain 
varieties  *  f  Apples  mentioned  by  Shakespeare,  and  that  are 
still  existent ;  also  of  others  described  by  Parkinson. 

3 peak i  g  of  frost,  the  lecturer  said  that  generally  the  crop 
of  fruit  lor  the  season  depended  upon  the  character  of  the 
weather  during  the  period  the  trees  are  in  bloom.  In  his 
own  garden  this  year  there  was  nu  frost  when  the 
Apple-trees  bloomed,  and  he  has  a  crop  of  fruit;  but 
when  the  Pear-trees  bloomed  there  was  severe  frost, 
and  the  result  is,  that  only  on  the  most  sheltered 
po  turns  of  the  trees  are  there  any  fruits.  Mr.  Roupell 
spoke  of  Apples,  Pears,  Melons,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Cher- 
ries, Currants,  Goosaberries,  Figs,  Strawberries,  Mulberries, 
and  Blackoerries,  and  the  suitability  of  each  kind  of  fruit  for 
cultivation  in  London  suburban  garden?.  In  reference  to  the 
uncertainty  attached  to  a  crop  of  Melons,  and  comparing  an 
indifferent  Melon  to  a  good  Tomato,  to  the  latter  fruits  advan- 
tage, Mr.  Roupell  related  an  amusing  anecdote.  He  said, 
that  in  Covent  Garden  recently  there  was  a  consignment  of 
very  indifferent  Water  Melons,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find 
a  purchaser  for  them,  but  eventually  some  person  outlined 
them  at  a  very  cheap  rate  indeed.  He  in  turn,  however, 
had  a  great  difficulty  in  disposing  of  them,  but  at  last' 
despairing   of    selling   them    as    Melons,    he    easily    and 


quickly  sold  them  as  Vegetable  -  Marrows.  There  was 
no  subsequent  complaint  from  the  buyers.  Mr.  Roupell 
thought  that  many  indifferent  fruits  of  the  Melon  might  be 
improved  by  boiling.  The  Fig,  Mulberry,  Blackberry,  and 
Peach-tree  were  especially  recommended  to  the  London 
suburban  fruit-grower  as  bo'ng  certain  to  yield  good  results. 
Cherries,  unless  netted,  could  not  be  ripened  successfully 
on  open  walls ;  the  birds  would  not  allow  them  to  yield  a 
crop.  Plunn,  excepting  the  Victoria,  did  not  succeed  easily 
near  London,  but  if  tue  trees  were  unfruitful,  much  benefit 
might  be  done  them  by  lifting  the  roots,  adding  a  little 
lime,  and  replanting  them  very  firmly.  Tho  choicest 
fruits,  however,  could  only  be  obtained  from  orchard-house 
cultivation.  Of  the  Blackberries,  Rubus  laciniatus  was  by 
far  the  best. 

Mr.  J.  Cheat,  who  presided,  said  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  main  l  rainage  of  London  had  none  but  good  effects.  It 
was  impossible  to  drain  such  stiff  subsoil  too  effectively.  Ho, 
however,  hoped  that  a  means  would  be  found  of  using  the 
organic  matter  now  wasted. 


SHIRLEY  AND  SURROUNDING  DIS- 
TRICTS GARDENERS'  AND  AMA- 
TEURS' MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

September  9.— The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above 
Society  was  held  at  the  Parish  Riom,  Shirley,  Southampton, 
on  the  above  date,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams  presiding  over  a  fair 
attendance  of  members.  The  lecture  was  given  by  Mr. 
George  Garner,  gr.,  Cadland  Park,  Hythe,  Southampton. 

It  was  a  sound  practical  lecture  on  all  the  up-to-date 
methods  of  growing  high-class  vegetables.  Necessarily  the 
instructions  given  were  brief,  but  at  the  same  time  no  point 
of  culture  was  missed.  Mr.  Garner  is  a  believer  in  much 
mulching  of  crops,  and  in  such  a  season  aB  the  present 
he  is  tully  justified.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture 
there  was  a  lively  discussion,  chiefly  as  to  the  value 
or  otherwise  of  sea-weed  as  a  manure.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer  closed  a  very  interesting  meeting. 
There  was  a  bright  little  display  of  flowers  and  vegetables— 
the  latter  for  prizss.  C.  G.  Stuart  Menteth,  Esq.,  J.P. 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  Risbridger),  was  1st,  for  six  sorts ;  and  W.  T.  G. 
Spranoer,  Esq.,  the  President  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Curtis)  was  2nd. 
In  the  class  for  four  sorts  of  vegetables,  open  only  to  cot- 
tagers, Mr.  J.  R.  Cole  was  1st,  and  Mr.  C.  Curtis  2nd. 
Cannas,  Dahlias,  and  Cockscombs  were  shown  by  Mr.  E.  G. 
Wilcox;  seedling  Pelargoniums,  Dahlias,  &c,  by  Mr.  F. 
Cozens;  and  herbaceous  plants,  by  Mr.  B.  Ladhams. 


Markets. 


ROYAL    CALEDONIAN    SSOW. 

September  14,  15. — The  following  Bpecial  awards  were 
made  too  late  to  chronicle  in  our  issue  for  September  17  : — 

A  Gold  Medal  to  Her  Majesty  The  Queen  (gr.,  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas) ;  and  a  like  award  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. , 
Chelsea,  for  a  group  of  plants.  Silver  Medals  also  were 
awarded  to  the  undermentioned,  viz.,  Mr.  Jones,  Lewisham ; 
Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  for  Liliums;  Messrs. 
D.  &  W.  Buchanan,  Kippen,  for  a  charmingly  arranged  table 
of  Grapes,  Tomatos,  and  vases  furnished  with  foliage ;  also 
to  Messrs.  W.  Thomson  &  Son,  for  table  of  plants,  Urapcs, 
and  Tomatos.  Fust-class  Certificates  also  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  Angus,  Norwood  Hall  Gardens,  Aberdeen,  for  a  double- 
flowered  Sweet  Pea;  to  Mr.  Campbell,  Auchenraith,  Blantyre, 
for  yellow  Carnation  Miss  Alley  ;  and  to  Messrs.  D.  &  W. 
Buchanan,  Kippen,  for  a  new  variety  of  black  Grape. 

The  group  of  plants  and  flowers,  among  which  were 
several  masses  of  flowering  Lily  of  the  Valley,  from  Mr. 
John  Dowxie,  nurserymin.  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  was 
omitted  from  last  week's  sketch  of  the  show. 


HORTICULTURAL    SHOW    AT 
CHELTENHAM. 

September  21.— The  autumn  show  of  the  County  of  Glou- 
cester and  Cheltenham  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was 
opened  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Winter  Gardens, 
Cheltenham,  in  veritable  summer  weather.  A  tent  had  been 
erected  on  the  lawn  near  the  Promenade  for  tho  ornamental 
groups  and  flowers,  and  the  rink  of  the  building  was  devoted 
to  fruit,  vegetables,  table  decorations,  and  exhibits  not  for 
competition.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  exhibition 
was  the  display  made  by  the  four  competitors  for  the  sub. 
stantial  prizes  offered  for  ornamental  groups  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  arranged  for  effect,  to  cover  30)  square  feet. 
The  class  was  open  to  all  England,  but  the  two  leading  prizes 
remained  at  home,  the  first  having  been  secured  by  Mr.  J. 
Cypher,  of  tne  Q  teen's  Nurseries  ;  and  the  2nd  by  Mr. 
T.  P.  W.  Butt  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  W.  Marsh)  ;  the  3rd  was  given  to 
W.  Finch,  of  Coventry ;  and  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  Vause,  of  Leamington. 

Dahlias  made  a  brilliant  show,  and  competition  was  keen. 
For  twenty-four  distinct  blooms,  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son, 
Cheltenham,  were  placed  1st;  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  & 
Co.,  Salisbury,  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Trkseder,  Cardiff;  3rd. 

Gloucestershire  amateurs  were  well  to  the  front  in  a  class 
for  twelve  distinct  blooms,  the  successful  exhibitors  being 
Mr.  T.  Hobbs,  Bristol;  Mr.  Harris.  Bristol;  Mr.  Whiting, 
Cheltenham. 

Col.  Rogers  (Mr.  Lusty,  gr.)  beat  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Davies 
(.Mr.  Mansfield,  gr.)  in  collections  of  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
though  better  had  been  exhibited. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,   SEPTEMBER  22. 

[We  caunot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  ol  several  ol  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  avera  ges  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand ;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
dav,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.  t 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Adiantums,  p.  doz. 

4  0-12  0 

Foliage  plants,  per 

Aspidistras,  p.  doz. 

12  0-30  0 

dozen      

12  0-36  0 

—  specimen,  each 

5  0-15  0 

Liliums,      various 

Dracaenas,  each     ... 

1  l»-  7  6 

per  dozen          ... 

12  0-30  0 

—  various,  p.  doz. 

12  0-24  0 

Marguerites,  p.  doz. 

fi  0-12  0 

Evergreen    shrubs, 

Mignonette,  p.  doz. 

4  0-60 

in  variety,  p.  doz. 

6  0-24  0 

Palms,  various,  ea. 

2  0-10  0 

Ferns,    small,    per 

—  specimens,    ea. 

10  6-84  0 

dozen 

10-20 

Pelargoniums,  doz. 

9  0-12  0 

—  various,  p.  doz. 

5  0-12  0 

Scarlets,    per    doz. 

3  0-60 

Ficus  elastica,  each 

10-76 

Fruit.— 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples,     Keswick, 

Nectarines,  doz.  ... 

6  0-12  0 

bush 

3  0-46 

—  second  quality 

2  0-40 

—  Suffield,   bush. 

4  0-50 

Oranges,      Austra- 

— Duchess       Fa- 

lian, cases 

9  0-12  0 

vourite,  sieve... 

4  0-40 

—  Canary,  cases... 

7  6    — 

—  Worcester  Pear- 

—  Californian, 

main,  per  sieve 

4  6     — 

cases     

16  0    — 

—  Manx  Codling, 

—  Italian,  cases... 

15  0-16  0 

per  bushel 

46    - 

Peaches,    per    doz. 

-  -  Iogestres,  sieve 

3  6-40 

(according      to 

—  King's,  p.  sieve 

3  0     — 

size)     

6  0-12  0 

—  Warner's   King 

—  Second  quality 

2  0-40 

and  large  sorts 

Pears,  Eng.,  Hazels, 

of  the   various 

sieve     

3  0-40 

cookers,        per 

Williams,  do 

3  0-40 

bushel 

5  0-60 

—  foreign,       Wil- 

Bananas, bunch  ... 

7  0-10  0 

liams,  per  doz. 

16-30 

Blackberries,  pecks 

2  3-26 

—  Beurre  Hardy, 

—  sieves 

4  0     — 

cases    ... 

11  0-14  0 

Cobnuts,    per    luo 

—  BonLouise(loS)  16  0    - 

lb 

45  0-50  0 

—  Duchess(13o)... 

12  0    — 

Damsons,  sieve    ... 

3  0-40 

Pines,  St.  Michael 

3  0-70 

Figs,  per  dozen    ... 

1  0-  1  6 

Plums,    Bush,    per 

Filberts,  per  100  lb 

30  U-40  0 

sieve     

19-20 

Grapes,       English, 

—  Diamonds 

H-5  0 

Alicante 

0  9-13 

—  Goliaths 

3  0-40 

—  Gros  Column  ... 

1  0-  1  6 

—  Pond's  Seedling 

4  0-60 

—  Hamburgh,  lb. 

16     — 

—  Victorias 

3  6    — 

—  second  quality 

0  9-0  10 

—  Magnum   Bo- 

—  Channel    Isles, 

nums,  sieve   ... 

5  0-  fi  0 

per  lb. 

0  6-09 

—  Prunes,  sieve  „ 

3  U     4  u 

—  Muscats,  per  lb. 

16-30 

—  Switzens,  sieve 

2  3     — 

2nd  quality.. 

1013 

Walnuts,        Dutch 

Melons,  eacn 

10-16 

Prickles 

4  0     — 

Vegetables 

—Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, 

Lettuce,        French 

per  doz. 

16-26 

Cab.,  doz. 

2  4-28 

Beans,  Eng.,  Dwarf, 

—  Cos,  doz. 

4  0    — 

per  sieve 

2  0-36 

Marrows,         Vege- 

— Runners,  in  bus. 

4  0-50 

table,  per  dozen 

2  0-30 

Beetroots,  new,  per 

—  per  pot 

6  0-7  0 

dozen  bunches 

3  0-40 

Mint,  per    dozen 

—  p.  tally  of  60... 

2  6-40 

bunches  

2  0    — 

Brussels     Sprouts, 

Mushrooms,  house, 

per  sieve 

3  0    — 

per  lb 

13-16 

Cabbage,  doz. 

10-29 

Onions,          Dutch, 

—  open,  p.  tally.,. 

4  0-80 

bag       

3  0-36 

—  tally     

4  0-10  0 

—  green,  per  doz. 

Cauliflowers,   Eng- 

bunches 

1  6     — 

lish,  per  dozen 

16-20 

—   Valencia     and 

—  per  tally 

8  0-10  0 

Oporto,  cases... 

5  0-  5  G 

Cress,  doz.  punnets 

1  6    — 

—  Picklers.inbags 

2  0-26 

Carrots,      bunches, 

—  —  in  sieve 

16-20 

per  dozen 

13-16 

Parsley,  per  dozen 

10-20 

—  washed,  in  bags 

3  6    — 

—  sieve    

1  0     — 

—  Surrey,  bunchs. 

3  6-40 

Potatos,     Bedfords 

Celery,  now,  bundle 

10-16 

and      Lincolns 

JD  0-90  0 

—  White  Roll     ... 

10-16 

Radishes,     Round, 

—  Red      

0  10-1  0 

breakfast,     per 

Cucumbers,  p.  doz. 

10-30 

dozen  bunches 

Endive,  Eoglish,  p. 

(home  grown)  . 

1  3-  1  0 

score     

1  6    — 

Salad,   small,   pun- 

— French,        per 

nets,  per  dozen 

13     — 

dozen 

16    — 

Shallots,  good,  cwt. 

L0  0     — 

—  English,   Bata- 

Spinach,  per  sieve  . 

2  0-  2  li 

vian,  score 

16-20 

Tomatos,    English, 

Garlic,  Eng.,  per  lb. 

0  2     — 

per  lb 

0  2-0  3* 

Hnraeradish,     New 

—  Belgian,  cases, 

English,  bundle  . 

2  0-26 

good     

13-16 

—  foreign... 

10    — 

—  Channel    Isles, 

—  English,    loose. 

per  lb 

0  2.V-0  2 

doz 

2  0     — 

Turnips,   Eng.,  per 

L^eks,  doz.  bunch. 

1  6    — 

dozen 

2  6-40 

Lettuce,     Cos,    per 

—  in  bags,  gocd.. 

3  0-36 

doz.    ... 

2  0-30 

Watercress,  p.  doz. 

—  Cabbage,  doz.  . 

16-20 

bunches 

0  3-06 

60s.  to  S5s.  per  ton. 
Covent  Garden. 


Potatos. 
John  Bath,  52  and 34,  Wellington  Stf€ttt 


Remarks.— On  Monday  morning  last  a  slight  frost  was 
general  in  the  Thames  valley  and  Middlesex.  The  Plums 
Victoria,  and  Black  Diamond  will  about  tinish  this  week  ; 
the  Prunes  from  Bucks  have  commenced  to  come  in,  also  the 
"Switzens."  from  the  Rhine.  These  Switzens  are  like  our 
Mussell  Plum.  Tomatos  are  easier  in  price  ;  the  loose  Horse. 
Radish  from  Lincoln  and  Cheshire  is  coming  in.  Many  of 
the  Brussells  Sprouts  are  infested  with  fly,  and  the  best 
Cabbage  supply  is  coming  from  the  North. 
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Cut  Flowers, 
j 
Arums,  12   blooms 
Carnations,  pr.  doz. 

blooms     

Cliryasnthe  mums, 

white,  1H  blooms 
Chr  ysanthe  mums, 

yellow,  12  blooms 
Eucharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms    

Gladioli,  white,  doz. 

sprays      

Lilium  Harris!,  per 

dozen  blooms  ... 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  sprays  .. 
Maidenhair     Fern, 

per  12  bunches... 


-Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  !  s. 

3  0-40    Mignonette,  per  12 

buDches 2 

10-20,  Orchids  :— 

i      Cattleya,  12  bms.     5 
1  0-  3  0  I      Odontoglossum 

crispum,  12  bm.    2 
10-30|  Pelargoniums,  scar- 
3  0-10  let,  per  12  bun. 

—  per  12  sprays... 
10-20    Roses,  Tea,  per  doz. 

—  yellow  (Pearls), 
OS-  1  0  I  per  dozen 

I    —  pink,  per  dozen 

3  0-40;    —  Safrano,  p.  doz. 

—  red,  per  dozen 
1  0-  2  0  I  Stephanotis,      doz. 

sprays 

4  0-80    Tuberoses,  12  blnis. 


d.  s.  d. 

0-4  0 

0-8  0 

0-4  0 

0-6  0 
4-0  6 
6-10 

0-2  0 
6-2  0 
0-2  0 
6-10 

0-16 
3-0  6 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 


Orchid-bloom  in  variety. 


SEEDS. 


London  :  September  21.— Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
write  that,  as  might  be  expected,  the  sale  for  Trifolium  is 
now  rapidly  falling  off.  New  English  Winter  Tares  are 
cheap,  good,  and  abundant ;  Rye,  however,  being  in  short 
supply,  and  much  wanted,  is  dearer.  Sowing  Rapeseed 
realises  full  prices.  New  home-grown  white  Mustard 
exhibits  fine  quality.  For  Blue  Peas  and  Haricot  Beans 
there  is  more  inquiry.  Canary,  Millet,  and  Hemp  seeds 
preeent  no  fresh  feature.  The  new  English  Broad  Beans 
come  good  and  cheap. 


FRUIT     AND     VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow:  Sydember  21.—  The  following  are  the  averages 
of  the  prices  recorded  since  our  last  report :—  Grapes,  English, 
Orf.  to  Is.  per  lb.  ;  Muscats,  Is.  6d.  do.  ;  Scotch,  Is.  3d.  do. ; 
Guernsey,  id.  to  6rf.  do.  ;  Apples,  American,  ll5s.  to  20s.  per 
barrel;  do.,  Canadian,  16s.  to  20s.  do.  ;  do.,  English,  10s.  to 
20s.  per  cwt.  ;  Plums,  Victoria,  Cambridgeshire  and  Kent, 
14s.  to  20s.  per  cwt.  ;  do.,  Hamburgh,  2s.  Gd.  per  sieve  ; 
Lemons,  Naples,  16s.  to  25a.  per  case;  Melons,  home,  2s.  to 
2s.  Gd.  each ;  Pears,  Havre  Williams,  5s.  to  6s.  per  case ; 
Oranges,  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  per  dozen  ;  Onions,  Valencia,  4s.  to  lis. 
per  case  ;  do.,  Dutch,  3.«.  Zd.  do.  ;  Cucumbers,  2s.  to  3s.  Gd. 
per  dozen  ;  Tomatos,  Scotch,  6d.  to  Stf.  per  lb.  ;  English, 
id.  do.  ;  Guernsey,  3cZ.  do.  ;  Cabbages,  Id.  to  lOd.  per  dozen; 
Cauliflowers,  2s.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  herbs,  Id.  to  2d.  per  bunch  ; 
Mint,  green,  Gd.  to  9d.  per  bunch  ;  Parsley,  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  per 
stone  ;  Potatos,  best.  Is.  do. ;  Lettuces,  Gd.  to  Orf.  per  dozen  ; 
do.,  Cos,  9d.  do.;  Radishes,  Is.  Gd.  per  dozen  burches; 
Horseradish,  Is.  Gd.  per  bundle ;  Mushrooms,  6d.  to  Is.  per 
lb.  ;  Beetroot,  id.  to  5d.  per  dozen  ;  Mustard  and  Cress, 
3t£.  per  punnet ;  Turnips,  white,  2d.  to  3d.  per  bunch  ; 
Celery,  Scotch,  Is.  Gd.  perbuncb. 

Liverpool  :  Sept.  21.— St.  Jobn's  :  Potatos,  I0d.  to  Is.  per 
peck ;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  Gd.  to  3s.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  foreign, 
id.  do, ;  Pioe-Apples,  English,  4s.  to  5s.  Sd.  each  ;  Damsons, 
'.id.  per  lb.  ;  Cob-nuts,  I0d.  per  lb.;  Cucumbers,  3d.  to  4-/. 
each;  Mushrooms,  Is.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  Is.  per  basket.  Whole- 
sale Vegetable  Market :  Potatus,  Giants,  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  2d.  per 
cwt.  ;  Main  Crop,  2s.  id.  to  3s.  do.  ;  Bruce,  2s.  to  2s.  Gd. 
do. ;  Turnips,  r\/.  to  8d.  per  dozen  bunches ;  Carrots,  Gd.  to 
S(/.  do. ;  Parsley,  id.  to  Gd.  do. ;  Onions,  English,  6s.  to  7s. 
per  cwt.  ;  do  ,  foreign,  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  3d.  do.  ;  Cucumbers,  Is. 
to  2s.  Gd  per  dozen  ;  Cauliflowers,  Sd.  to  Is.  Gd.  do.  ; 
Cabbages,  Gd.  to  Is.  2d.  do.  ;  Celery,  Is.  to  2s.  do. 


CORN. 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  September  17,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1197,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

Wheat          

33  10 

25      7 

—   8    3 

Barley         

28  11 

26    10 

—    2    1 

Oats  ... 

17     0 

16    10 

-    0    2 

GARDENING   APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.    If.    Attfield,  for  the  past  seven  and  a  half  years 

Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley,  at  Cowartb 

Park,  Sunningdale,  as  Gardener  and  Bailiff  to  Sir  GEOROIS 

Pioot,  Bart.,  Warfield  Grove,  Bracknell,  Berks. 
Mr.  T.  Jiggle,  as  Gardener  to  English  .  Harrison,  Esq., 

Q.C.,  Gosmore,  Hitchin,  Herts. 
Mr.  i:     Herrtnu,   late  Gardener  at  Rous  Lench  Court,  as 

gardener  to  J.  T.  Forman,  Esq  ,  Wilford  House,  Wilford, 

neat  Nottingham. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Cavill,  of  Derwent  Lodge  Gardens,  Cockermouth, 

as  Gardener  to  H.  B.  Mildmay,  Esq.,  Flete,  Ivybridge, 

South  Devon. 
Mr  T   T.  Whittell,  until  recently  at  High  House  Gardens, 

'  Irford,  as  Head  Gardener  to  H.  D.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Stour 

Bank,  Nayland,  Colchester. 
Mr.  J.  Mack,  for  sixteen  years  at  Drayton  Manor  Gardens, 

Tamworth,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Rye  as  Head  Gardener  to 

Lord  Harris,  Belmont,  Faversham. 
Mr.    Wm.  Wallace,  late    Foreman  of    Clumber,   Worksop, 

Notts,  has  been    appointed  Head    Gardener  to    Hugh 
£$    Colins  Smith,  Esq.,  Mount  Clara,  Roehampton,  Surrey. 


Addiiess  Wanted  :  If  S.  S.  will  kindly  Bend  his  full 
name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication, 
but  to  constitute  his  bona  fides,  we  may  insert  his 
article  on  Cactus  Dahlias. 

Auaucaria  imbricata  Gumming  :  /.  B.  We  fear 
that  unless  you  can  very  effectually  drain  the  land 
under  and  around  the  tree,  or  remove  it  to  a  dry 
place,  or  raise  it  on  to  a  mound  2  or  3  feet  above 
the  surrounding  level,  the  tree  will  succumb  to  the 
gumming.  Araucaria  imbricata  dislikes  a  wet 
impervious  soil. 

Begohias  :  G.  Toarret  Grignan.  Flowers  such  as  you 
mention  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  have 
been  noted  in  these  columns  and  in  teratological 
works. 

Books  :  Milnei's  Landscape  Gardening :  J.  W.  The 
publishers  are  the  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court, 
London.     We  do  not  know  the  price  of  the  work. 

Chrysanthemum  Flower-buds  Spoiled  by  Insects  : 
IV.  T,  Before  we  can  tell  you  the  name  of  the 
insect  or  insects  which  occasion  the  damage,  you 
must  catch  some  and  send  them  to  us  for  identifi- 
cation. There  are  various  plant-bugs  which  some- 
times injure  the  flower-buds,  and  the  earwig  is  a 
pertinacious  offender  in  this  respect,  as  is  also  the 
caterpillar  of  the  Dot  moth,  Noctua  persicariaj. 

Chrysanthemum  Leaves  affected  with  Fungus  : 
A  Lady  Gardener  should  read  the  note  which 
appeared  on  this  Bubject  in  our  issue  for  Saturday 
last,  p.  228,  1st  column,  under  similar  heading  to 
the  above.  See  also  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
October  9,  1897,  pp.  256  and  260. 

Cupressus  erecta  vibidis  :  R.  E.  Cuttings  of  most 
species  of  Cupressus  root  with  difficulty.  When 
the  cuttings  have  formed  a  callus,  they  should  be 
re-bedded  in  a  fresh  sand-bed,  or  in  pots,  the 
change  accelerating  the  formation  of  roots.  In  the 
case  of  cuttings  put  in  last  autumn,  this  operation 
would  be  called  for  in  the  spring.  A  mild  degree 
of  bottom-heat  hastens  both  callusing  and  rooting, 
but  it  should  not  exceed  753.  Cuttings  of  Cupres- 
sus having  a  total  length  of  6  inches  should  not  be 
inserted  to  a  greater  depth  than  1 J  inch. 

Cutting  Back  Rose  Stocks  :  Sceptic.  The  stocks 
(Briars)  should  be  kept  denuded  of  all  growths 
(unless  the  stocks  are  weak),  excepting  the  two  or 
three  that  are  budded,  which  should  not  be 
shortened  until  all  danger  of  the  inserted  buds 
starting  to  grow  is  at  an  end,  when  a  slight  short- 
ening, in  order  to  prevent  injury  by  wind  may  be 
performed  ;  or  they  may,  instead,  be  bundled  up 
together.  In  the  spring  the  wilding  shoots  should 
be  cut  close  back  to  the  buds. 

Fruiting  of  Stephanotis  floribunda  :  Rex.  The 
fruiting  of  this  stove-creeper  is  by  no  means  un- 
common. The  fruit  is  poisonous,  as  doubtless  are 
other  parts  of  the  plant. 

Gumming  of  a  Plum-tbee  :  Oak.  The  gumming  is 
probably  set  up  by  hard  pruning  following  excessive 
growth  of  shoots.  If  that  be  so,  root- pruning  will 
check  this  exuberant  growth,  and  the  resultant 
better  cropping  of  the  tree  will  tend  still  further  to 
do  so.  Mix  with  the  staple  when  replanting,  after 
]  Tuning  the  roots,  a  good  proportion  of  mortar- 
rubble  and  charred  soil,  and  afford  no  manure. 
Sometimes  gumming  is  induced  by  a  fungus, 
Nectria  ditissima,  which  enters  the  tissues  at  the 
wounds  caused  by  the  knife  in  pruning.  It  is  then 
difficult  of  cure,  but  by  cleaning  out  gummed 
places,  and  using  a  thick  paint  of  sulphur,  clay, 
and  soft-soap  in  the  winter,  it  can  be  eradicated  in 
a  season  or  two.  Trees  liable  to  gum  should  have 
most  of  the  pruning  done  to  them  in  the  early 
summer  months,  so  that  in  the  winter  there  is  little 
pruning  with  the  knife  necessary. 

Insects  :  W.  Treseder.  1,  The  mining  larvie  of  Gra- 
cilaria  syringella,  a  minute  moth,  found  also  on 
Lilac  and  Ash  ;  2,  a  young  Noetua  larva,  not 
recognised  ;  3,  Agrotis  Begetum,  or  exclama- 
tionis,  both  very  common  and  destructive  ;  4,  an 
ichneumon  fly,  parasitic  on  larvce  feeding  in  wood  ; 
5,  not  recognised.  R.  McL. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — J.  Kemp.  Phytolacca  de- 
candra,  the  Virginian  Poke-weed. — A".  }'.  Z.  1, 
Gesnera  zebrina ;  2,  Begonia  corallina ;  3,  Dra- 
caena hybrida ;  4,  Dichorisandra  vittata,   so  far  as 


we  can  judge  from  a  discoloured  leaf  ;  5,  send 
flowers;  6,  Peperomia  argyraea. — Capt.  S.  S. 
Stanhopea  oculata.  Interesting  on  account  of  its 
being  flowered  from  an  imported  seedling. — M.  E. 

I,  Torilis  anthriscus  ;  2,  Tordylium  maximum  ; 
3,  Poterium  officinale  ;  4,  Centaurea  nigra ;  5, 
Stellaria  uliginosa  ;  6,  Leontodon  hispidus.  — ./. 
Hibiscus  Manihot.—  H.  J).  1,  Crataegus,  not  recog- 
nised ;  2,  Rhamnus  Frangula. — A.  S.  Cuscuta 
European  Dodder. —IF.  J.  T..  Exeter.  Lobelia 
fulgens.  —  F.  H.,  Sheffield.  Euonymus  macro- 
phyllus  argenteus.— H.  V.  1,  Polystichum  angu- 
lare,  quite  hardy  British  Fern  ;  2,  Heliantbus 
decapetalus  ;  3,  Helianthus  doronicoides  ;  4, 
Helianthus  rigidus ;  5,  not  found  ;  6,  Stachys 
lanata ;  7,  Corydalis  lutea. — CM.  1,  Polygonum 
orientale  ;  2,  specimen  insufficient  ;  3,  Cleroden- 
dron  Bungei  ;  4,  Selaginella  Wildenovi  ;  5,  Allium 
cepa  var.  aggregata  (Potato-Onion).— G.  W. 
Arctotis  aspera  var.  arborescens,  illustrated  in  Bui. 
Mag.,  t.  6528.—  E.  S.,  Woking.  Erythnea  cen- 
taureum. — Sceptic.  Colchicum  autumnale. — T.  B. 
Cratxgus  coccinea. 

Names  of  Fruits.  -Applications  to  name  fruits  are  so 
numerous  at  this  season,  as  seriously  to  hamper  us  in  the 
exercise  of  our  editorial  duties.  They  entail  an  exp> 
of  time,  labour,  and  money,  of  which  our  readers  can 
have  little  idea.  We  are  most  desirous  to  obi- 
correspondents  as  far  as  we.  can,  but  we  must  request 
that  they  will  observe  the  rule  that  not  more  than 
six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time.  The  specimens 
must  be  flood  ones,  just  approaching  ripeness,  and 
they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully  packed. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  send  answers  through  the  post, 
or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be 
sent  in  the  same  box.  Delay  in  any  case  is  unavoidable. 
D.  N.  R.  Apples  :  1,  Warner's  King  ;  3,  Hw- 
thornden  ;  5,  Yorkshire  Beauty ;  4  and  9, 
Dumelow's  Seedling  ;  6  and  7,  Lord  Derby  ; 
8,    Emperor   Alexander;    10,    Yorkshire   Beauty; 

II,  Warner's  King;  12,  Worcester  Pearmain  ; 
13,  Gloria  Muudi  ;  14,  Wareham  Russet. 
Pears:  2,  Pitmaston  Duchess;  4,  Durondeau  ;  5, 
Heasle  ;  7,   Summer  Fran:  Real;   S,  Beurre'  Diel  ; 

10,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  Some  of  these  Pears 
were  too  ripe. — Thos.  F.  Webb.  Plum  :  Mitchel- 
son's.  Apple :  2,  Pomme  de  Neige.  Pears : 
1,  Bergamot  d'Eaperen;  4,  Comte  de  Lamy ;  5, 
Beurre'  Bachelier.  —  Yeatman.  Large  Pear  is 
Catillac  ;  small  one  not  known. — Lawrence  <£•  Sous. 
The  Pear-shaped  Apple  you  send  us  must  proceed 
from  the  stock.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  Keswick 
Codlin,  being  quite  acid  ;  whilst  Keswick  Codlin 
is  sweet  and  pleasant  eating. 

Thermometer:  Frost.  The  thermometer  will  of 
course  only  indicate  the  temperature  of  the  place 
where  it  is  exposed,  provided  always  that  it 
registers  correctly. 

Topping  the  "  Grass"  of  Carnation  Layers  :  Cor- 
respondent. It  is  probably  performed  with  the  idea  of 
checking  the  flow  of  sap  to  the  leaves,  and  assisting 
therebyin  the  formation  of  acallus.aud  subsequently 
of  roots.  It  serves  also  to  indicate  the  layered 
shoots.  But  seeing  that  layers  grow  just  as  well 
when  untopped,  and  other  means  can  be  used  to 
mark  the  layers,  the  practice  is  uncalled  for. 

Woodlice:  Frcre  <C-  Co.  The  simple  remedy  of 
pouring  boiling  water  into  their  haunts  is  as  good 
as  any  if  followed  up.  All  litter  and  light  lubbish 
likely  to  afford  hidiDg-places  should  be  cleared 
away.  Richard's  XL-ALL,  which  is  fatal  to  all 
insects,  might  be  tried. 

Communications  Received.—  H.  G.  II.— R.  r.  B.— E.  Webb 
&8ons.— D,  T.F.— D.Nicoll.— E.  C.  J.  &A.  J.G.— H  K  W  — 
G.  Fry.— F.  Twyfei-d.— W.  R.— A  Long  Subscriber.— H.  II. 
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DIED.— On  September  2,  18!I8,  at  Wo  .dhouae, 
Loughborough,  Leicestershire,  James  Maclean,  in 
his  eighty-Bixth  year.  Formerly  head  gardener  at 
Beaumanor  Park  for  forty  years,  retiring  in  1885. 
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ANOTHER   FRUIT    ENEMY. 
A  newly-introduced  Scale-insect  (Diugjiis  (Aula- 
pis)  amygdali),  its  Introduction,  Descrip- 
tion,    Distribution,     and     tin     Means     of 
ibating  if. 

IT  may  be  well  to  state  at  the  commencement 
that  this  pest  is  quite  distinct  from  the  San 
Josr  scale-insect  (Aspidiotua  perniciosus,  Corn- 
stock)  of  the  American  fruit-growers,  which  up 
to  the  present  moment  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  fruit-growing  industry  of  the 
world.  l>ut  it  belongs  to  the  same  destructive 
family  of  scale-insects  (Coccidai),  and  being  of 
western  Asiatic  origin,  inhabiting  a  region 
with  a  climate  somewhat  resembling  our  own, 
gives  us  far  greater  cause  for  alarm  than  did 
its  sub-tropical  relative — the  San  Jose  scale. 
We,  therefore,  beg  to  lay  before  the  British 
public  an  account  of  its  introduction  into  this 
country,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
insect,  of  its  general  distribution  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  of  its  destructive  character,  in 
the  hopes  that  by  such  means  we  may  not  only 
assist  the  fruit-growers  in  identifying  the  insect, 
but  gain  by  their  united  efforts  in  the  speedy 
destruction  of  this  newly-introduced  pest. 

History  of  Introduction. 

In  January  of  the  present  year  a  consignment 
of  several  hundred  Japanese  Cherries  (Prunus 
pseudo-cerasus)  was  imported  into  this  country 
from  Japan,  which  ultimately  fell  into  many 
hands,  and  were  disseminated  over  the  British 
Isles  without  any  knowledge  they  were  badly 
infested  with  scale.  In  the  following  April  two 
of  the  plants  from  the  consignment  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  writer  for  the  purpose  of  identify- 
ing the  insects  upon  them,  which  proved  to  be 
the  destructive  scalo-insect,  Diaspis  amygdali,  of 
Try  on. 

On  enquiry  it  was  found  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  plants  of  this  particular  batch 
[100  had  been  planted  outdoors  since  the  time 
of  their  arrival ;  and,  as  the  examination 
proved,  the  insects  were  not  in  any  way  affected 
by  their  change  of  climate,  but  appeared  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  condition.  Information  was 
at  once  forwarded  to  the  correspondent  as  to  the 
serious  nature  of  the  pest,  with  a  request  that 
the  plants  be  at  once  destroyed.  This,  however, 
was  not  carried  out ;  but  measures  were  taken 
to  destroy  the  insects  by  dipping  tho  whole  100 
plants  in  a  hot  paraffin  emulsion,  in  the  hopes 
the  insects  would  not  survive  such  drastic 
treatment.  And  so  the  matter  rested  until 
June  3,  when  the  correspondent  again  informed 
the  writer  that  a  recent  examination  of  the  plants 
had  been  made,  when  it  was  found  the  insects 


were  still  living,  and  it  was  thought  another 
application  of  the  insecticide  would  have  com- 
pletely destroyed  them ;  but  instead  of  tompo- 
rising,  the  plants  were  all  burnt.  This  was 
much  tho  wiser  plan,  as  wo  have  tho  satisfaction 
of  knowing  the  insects  on  this  particular  batch 
of  plants  are  completely  destroyed,  and  this, 
too,  before  the  young  ones  (larvw)  had  time  to 


Fig.  66.— diaspis  amygdali  (Tnjvn). 

A,  Insects  of  real  size  on  branch  of  food-plant;  b,  Scale  of 
the  female,  magn.  15  rliain.  ;  r,  Scale  of  the  male, 
magn.  20  diain.  ;  i>,  Female  removed  from  the  scale, 
magn.  20  diam.    (Original.) 


hatch  and  migrate  to  other  plants.  In  whoso 
hands  the  remaining  plants  have  fallen,  has  yet 
to  be  discovered,*  and  we  earnestly  appeal  to 
all  those  who  purchased  Japanese  Cherries 
from  the  same  consignment  to  at  once  corn- 


should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  further  importa- 
tions of  infested  plants  into  this  country,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  an  inspection  of  them  on 
arrival,  and  beforo  they  have  beeu  dispersed 
throughout  the  country. 

Description  op  the  Insect. 

To  the  unaided  eye  the  scale  or  covering-shield  of 
the  female  (puparium)  is  more  or  less  circular,  and 
closely  resembles  the  common  Rose-scale  (D.  ros;e) ;  but 
iaof  a  dusky  white,  the  old  examples  being  smoky  grey 
or  ochreous,  and  harmorjisiug  with  the  colour  of  the 
bark.  They  are  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pin's  head, 
and  measure  from  1  to  2  mm.  (fig.  66,  A,  b).  Beneath 
this  scale  the  wingless,  legless,  inert,  fixed  body  of 
the  female  undergoes  its  transformations,  lays  its 
eggs,  and  dies.  For  the  purpose  of  identification  it 
will  be  necessary,  briefly,  to  describe  the  salient 
characters  of  the  female  (fig.  66,  D),  which  alone  affords 
us  the  means  by  which  we  can  separate  it  from  the 
numerous  allied  species  belonging  to  the  same  sub- 
family. It  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  boil  the  insect 
in  caustic  potash,  stain,  and  ultimately  mount  in 
Canada  balsam,  when  we  shall  find  the  margin  of  the 
tail  (pygidium,  fig.  67),  which  is  composed  of  several 
segments,  to  be  curiously  fringed  with  spines  and 
lobe-shaped  organs.  In  the  central  position  above  is 
the  anal  orifice,  and  a  number  of  cylindrical  tubes 
connected  with  the  derm,  and  it  is  through  these 
latter  that  the  scale-covering,  or  shield,  is  secreted. 
On  the  ventral  surface  is  the  vaginal  opening,  and 
surrounding  it  are  five  groups  of  circular  spinuerets. 
As  none  but  the  export  student  can  diBcern  the 
minute  structural  differences  between  species  and 
species,  it  is  useless  here  entering  further  into 
detail  concerning  them. 

The  covering  scale  of  the  male  (fig.  66,  c)  is  pure 
white,  narrowly  elongate,  and  much  smaller  than 
that  of  the  female.  Within  this  covering  which 
somewhat  resembles  the  finger  of  a  glove,  the  insect 
undergoes  its  transformations,  appearing  in  due  season 
as  a  very  tiny  two-winged  fly,  haviug  an  orange- 
coloured  body. 


FlG.    67.—  DIANPIS  AMYGDALI  :    TAIL   (PYGIDIUM)   OF  THE   FEMALE, 
magn.  250  diam.     (Original.) 


municate   with  us,  at  the   same  time  sending 
examples  of  the  insect  for  identification. 

But  numbers  of  foreign  nurserymen  import 
Japanese  Cherries,  &c,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  this,  the  most  stringent  measures 

*  Privately,  I  have  ascertained  the  name  of  one  firm  who 
imported  large  quantities  of  the  plants. 


Distribution. 

It  was  originally  discovered  by  Professor  Tryon  in 
Australia  on  the  Peach.  Mr.  Green  records  it  from  Fiji, 
and  says  that  in  Ceylon  it  feeds  on  many  species  of 
plant?,  but  that  it  is  partial  to  the  Pelargonium. 
Professor  Cockerell  found  it  injurious  to  a  large 
number  of  plants  in  Jamaica,    including  the  Grape 
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aud  Peacb.  The  same  author  also  received  it  from 
Trinidad.  It  was  in  1892  that  it  first  attracted 
attention  in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  a  serious 
pest  to  the  Plum  and  the  Peach.  It  was  also  found 
there  on  a  dwarf-flowering  Almond  and  fifty  Tea- 
buehes  imported  from  Japan ;  the  latter  were 
destroyed  (vide  Psyche,  March,  1898,  pp.  190,  191). 
Professor  C.  Sasaki,  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
Tokyo,  describes  it  (undi  r  another  name)  as  a  pest  to 
the  Mulberry-trees  in  Japan.  Seeing  that  the  inFect 
was  originally  discovered  in  Australia,  it  might 
be  suspected  to  be  indigenous  to  that  country  ; 
but  I  agree  with  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  and  tbe 
late  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley  (Insert  Life,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  287- 
295),  that  Japan  is  very  probably  the  original  home 
of  the  species,  as  we  have  now  three  authentic 
instances  of  its  occurrence  on  freshly-imported  plants 
from  that  country. 

Remedies. 
As  tbe  examples  found  in  this  country  withstood 
the  severe  treatment  of  tbe  hot  paraffin  emulsion, 
and  as  we  are  informed  by  the  United  States  ento- 
mologists that  it  will  survive  anything  but  pure 
kerosine,  our  wisest  course  by  far  is  to  burn  the 
infested  plants.  Undoubtedly  the  insect  must  be 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  species,  which,  if  once 
established,  would  be  difficult  to  eradicate,  owing  to 
the  diversity  of  food-plants,  and  its  decidedly  hardy 
nature.  Robert  Ncicslcad,  Grosvcnor  Museum,  Chester. 


SEEDLING     CAMELLIAS. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  sowings  in  broad 
pots  or  deep  pans  filled  with  sandy  loam  three- 
quart:  rs,  leaf- mould  oDe  quarter,  and  having  a 
moderate  amount  of  drainage  materials  in  tbe 
bottom,  as  an  excessive  quantity  renders  the  soil  too 
dry  for  the  vegetation  of  the  seeds.  The  seeds 
should  be  dibbled  in  about  half- an -inch  deep, 
and  1  inch  apart,  the  soil  being  made  at  the  same 
time  quite  firm  in  every  part,  as  well  as  smooth  on 
the  surface.  The  pans  may  bo  placed  in  a  shady  part 
of  a  cold  pit,  wherein  frost  is  not  allowed  to  enter,  and 
the  Eoil  kept  uniformly  moist.  The  seeds  will  ger- 
minate by  the  arrival  of  spring,  when  a  light  place 
near  the  glass  may  ba  afforded  tbem,  taking  the  pre- 
caution to  shade  them  from  strong  sunshine.  Such 
plants  form  in  two  or  three  years  excellent  stocks  for 
carrying  grafts  of  named  varieties  ;  or  to  grow  on, 
under  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment,  for  flowering 
purposes. 

THE    EFFECT    OF   THE    GRAFT 

ON  THE  FLAVOUB  OF  THE  FRUIT. 

The  influence  of  the  graft  on  the  Grape-vine  was 
discussed  in  these  columns  a  short  time  ago,  and  a 
correspondent  suggested  the  record  of  observations 
relating  to  the  effect  of  the  operation  upon  the  taste 
of  the  fruit.  *  It  is  a  suggestive  and  an  instructive 
fact  that  no  further  information  on  this  point  has 
been  published,  for,  however  difficult  it  may  be,  by 
means  of  carefully-conducted  experiments,  to  trace 
the  reciprocal  effect  of  the  scion  on  the  stock,  and 
vice  versa,  as  regards  accurate  results  in  general,  still 
more  difficult  is  it  to  obtain  authentic  data  relating 
exclusively  to  the  serjse  of  taste  which,  in  this  con- 
nection,  is  bo  easily  deceived  by  tbe  eye  and  by  the 
imagination. 

That  the  graft  does  exert  .some  influer.ee  on  the 
taste  of  the  fruit  appears  indisputable  from  tbe 
classic  experiments  of  M.  Daniel,  to  whose  work 
reference  has  frequently  been  made  in  this  journal 
He  has  recorded,  for  instance,  that  when  tbe  black 
Belgian  Haricot,  whose  pod  has  an  agreeable  taste, 
i3  grafted  on  a  Soissons  Haricot,  which  has  a  parti- 
cularly disagreeable  flavour,  the  Beau  which  is  pro- 
duced on  the  grafted  plant  acquires  to  a  pronounced 
degree  the  tiste  of  the  fruit  of  the  plant  which  has 
been  used  as  the  stock.  Similarly,  he  has  shown 
that  when  the  Savoy  Cabbage  is  grafted  on  tbe 
Turnip,  the  former  acquires  the  very  characteristic 
taste  of  the  latter  plant. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  however,  the  observer 
dealt  with  a  plant  possessing  a  particularly  marked 

'  Qanlencrs'  Chronicle,  vol.  x.xiii.,  June  25,  1898,  p.  397. 


taste,  which  was  consequently  the  easier  to  detect ; 
hence  it  is  uiuch  more  difficult  to  trace  the  effect  of 
the  graft  in  relation  to  plants  the  tasto  of  whose  fruit 
has  a  certain  affinity,  and  which  has  not,  as  in  the 
case  of,  say,  the  Onion  family,  any  marked  and  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. 

The  most  interesting  work,  as  regards  the  impor- 
tance of  its  results,  which  has  ever  been  undertaken 
in  horticulture  in  connection  with  the  graft,  is  un- 
doubtedly that  which  relates  to  the  reconstitution  of 
vineyards  destroyed  by  the  phylloxera.  Certain 
American  Vines  whose  roots  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
insect  are  emplojed  a?  stccks,  whereon  ar<j  grafted 
native  Vines,  which,  thus  protected,  continue  to 
yield  fruit  "  after  their  kind."  Now,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant and  admitted  fact  that,  apart  from  certain  other 
results  to  which  allusiou  need  not  now  be  made, 
the  graft  of  European  on  American  Vines  does  not 
alter  the  quality  of  the  wine.  The  soils  which  gave 
noted  winci  under  the  old  rerjimc,  says  M.  Kavaz, 
the  Director  of  the  Viticultural  Station  at  Cognac, 
yield  the  same  product  with  Vines  grafted  on  im- 
ported stocks,  and  nothing  is  changed  from  this 
point  of  view.  Similarly,  in  his  work  on  The  Prin- 
cipal Varieties  of  Vines,  M.  Cazeaux  states  that  whilst 
grafting  on  American  stocks  may  deepen  the  colour 
of  the  Grapes,  and  of  the  red-wine  .produced  there- 
from, whilst  the  maturity  of  the  fruit  may  thereby 
be  improved  and  hastened,  the  operation  of  the  graft 
does  not  affect  the  taste,  or  the  perfume,  or  the 
bouquet  tf  the  produce  ;  and  other  authorities  might 
be  quoted  to  the  same  purpose. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  operation  of 
the  graft  has  no  effect  whatever  on  the  taste  of  the 
fruit,  merely  because  the  quality  of  the  wine  which 
is*  produced  retains  its  old  established  reputation, 
inasmuch  as  recent  experiments  with  other  plants 
tend  to  show  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the  graft,  wheu 
suitably  applied,  is  indeed  to  ameliorate  the  savour 
of  the  fruit.  A  full  account  of  experiments  which 
corroborate  this  statement  has  been  recorded  in  these 
columns,*  where  it  was  stated  that  "fruit-trees  in 
general,  and  certain  Pear-trees  in  particular,  undergo 
changes  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stock.  The 
taste  of  the  fruit,  for  instance,  varies  when  the  scion 
is  grafted  on  Pear-stock,  and  when  it  is  grafted  on  the 
Quince." 

It  must,  moreover,  be  remembered  that  the  theory 
of  the  graft  has  been  completely  altered  during  the 
present  decade.  The  orthodox  opinion  on  the  subject 
implied  that  hereditary  variation  was  purely  of  sexual 
origin,  and,  in  a  text-book  which  was  published  less 
than  Beven  years  ago,  one  of  tbe  most  distinguished 
European  botanists  stated  that  the  graft  is  a  valuable 
means  of  fixiDg  and  conserving  all  the  variations 
introduced  iuto  the  embryo,  because  the  process 
itself  does  not  produce  the  slightest  variation. 

A  very  important  communication  on  this  subject 
was  read  at  tbe  recent  horticultural  congress  iu  Paris, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Academie  des  Sciences.  The 
author.  M.  Daniel,  gives  a  resume  of  all  the  experi- 
ments which  ho  has  made  relating  to  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  the  scion  on  the  stock,  and  vice  vend, 
including  the  effect  on  the  taste  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 
The  fact  which  gives  so  much  value  to  M.  Daniel's 
experiments  is  due  to  their  comparative  character, 
that  is  to  say,  the  grafted  plant  has  iu  each  case  been 
grown  side  by  side  with  a  normal  plant.  Now, 
however  interesting  any  single  result  of  the  graft 
may  be,  it  loses  all  its  value,  says  M.  Daniel,  unless 
it  be  compared  with  a  control  plant,  grown  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  as  the  grafted  plant  (tho 
operation  itself  excepted),  hybridisation  being  of 
course  avoided.  This  factor,  however,  implies  an 
amount  of  labour  and  patience — not  to  mention 
expense — which  are  quite  beyond  the  means  of  the 
ordinary  horticulturist,  and  it  is  to  the  absence  of 
this  comparative  element  that  M.  Daniel  attributes 
"the  old-established  legend  of  the  graft,  the  out- 
come of  contracted  observation,  of  results  wrongly 
interpreted." 

However  it  may  be,  M.  Daniel  has  grown  his  plants 
and  conducted.his  experiments  in  the  full  light  of 
day,  under  the  eye  of  well-knowu  scientific  men  who 

*  Hardeneri  Cfaromcle,  March  27,  1897,  p.  206. 


bear  witness  to  the  genuineness  of  tbe  work.  It  is 
not  possible  to  give  more  than  the  following  abstract 
of  the  results,  which  have,  moreover,  been  published 
iu  detail  iu  the  Mimoires  of  the  National  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  France  :  — 

1.  The  reciprocal  influence  of  the  scion  and  of  the 
stock  cannot  be  denied,  eveu  though  it  may  njt 
always  act  with  the  same  intensity. 

2.  This  influence  may  bear  on  the  general  uutrition 
of  the  plant,  and  indirectly  on  its  size,  vigour,  and 
resistance  to  parasites  ;  or  it  may  affect  the  internal 
and  external  morphological  character  of  the  plant, 
iccluding  its  organs  of  reproduction,  e.g  ,  the  fruit. 

3.  Those  variations  are  frequently  of  an  hereditary 
character,  and  appear  during  the  course  of  the  second 
generation. 

4.  Tnis  effect  of  the  graft  offers  Eeveral  practical 
advantages,  viz  ,  the  production  of  larger  and 
"  better  "  fruit  and  vegetables  (such  as  an  improve- 
ment in  their  taste)  ;  and  the  direct  production  of 
new  varieties,  e.g.,  a  modification  of  the  colour  of 
flowers,  of  the  shape  of  fruit,  &c. 

5.  The  effect  is  more  marked  in  herbaceous  than 
in  ligneous  plants,  anil  on  the  progeny  of  the  grafted 
plant  than  on  the  plant  itself. 

b'.  The  graft,  which  produces  variation  in  the  seed, 
may  be  employed  to  produce  new  varieties.  The 
variation  may  frequently  be  diverted  culturally,  so  as 
to  impart,  almost  assuredly,  after  repeated  graftings, 
certain  qualities  (taste,  shape,  colour,  &c),  to  a  plant 
which  did  not  originally  possess  them,  and  which 
varies  easily  under  cultivation.  As  regards  other 
plants,  the  graft  still  affords  the  means  of  obtaining 
variation,  however  difficult  it  may  be  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  change  is  observed,  it  can  be  pursued  in  the 
desired  direction,  and  with  good  results.   Scion. 


HARDY    BAMBOOS. 

(Cont niucd  from  p.  212.) 
Phyllostacutsfulva,  Mitford  (tig.  68,  p.  247). — 
A  most  pleasing  Bamboo  newly-introduced  from  Japan, 
having  the  colouriug  of  Phyllostachvs  aurea,  with  the 
graceful  habit  of  P.  Henonis  and  P.  Beiryana.  The 
native  name  is  Ogon-chiku  ("the  golden  Bamboo"). 
As  the  name  "aurea"  has  already  been  taken,  I 
have  chosen  "  fulva,"  Virgil's  epithet  for  gold,  as 
being  nearest  in  touch  with  the  native  name.  In  the 
Shoku-bntsu-Mci,  a  synopsis  of  Japanese  and  scientific 
plant  uomenc'ature,  published  by  Mr.  Matsumura, 
Professor  of  Botary  in  the  Imperial  University  at 
Tokio,  Pbyllostachys  sulpburea  is  given  as  the 
equivalent  for  Ogon  chiku  ;  but  the  plant  to  which 
the  name  P.  sulphurea  has  been  given  by  Riviere 
(Les  Bambous,  p.  285)  is  quite  di  tiuct — at  any  rate 
from  Ogon-chiku  iu  a  young  state.  The  characteristic 
yellow  colour  of  the  stems  is  not  fully  developed 
until  their  second  year,  as  is  the  case  with  the  black 
stems  of  P.  nigra.  A.  B.  P.-M.,  September  13,  1898. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  MELONS  IN 
FRAKCE. 

Although  claimed  to  be  of  East  Indian  origin,  the 
Melon,  whose  botanical  name  is  Cuoumis  melo,  is  to 
be  met  with  in  all  warm  and  temperate  climates.  It 
is  the  form  of  the  fruit  and  its  skin  that  have  led 
Melons  to  be  divided  into  two  general  classes  by  the 
French,  namely,  "  Cantaloups  "  and  "  Brodrs."  It  is 
said  that  it  is  to  some  Armenian  monks  that  Europe 
is  indebteel  for  the  introduction  of  thefiuit.  Th-y 
brought  seeds  to  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  sowed  tbem  in  the  Papal  Palace  Qardi  A 
of  Cantaluppi,  at  Rome.  A  century  later  the  Melon 
became  known  in  France.  Columbus  is  said  to  have 
taken  seeds  of  the  Melon  to  America. 

Tbe  wide  range  of  varieties  of  the  Melon  may  be 
beBt  understood  from  the  fact  that  its  fruit  varies 
from  the  size  of  a  table  Orange  up  to  a  weight  of  66  lb. 
Owing  to  the  facility  with  wLich  the  Ho  iters  can  be 
crossed  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  ;my  type  pure  for 
any  length  uf  time,  no  matter  what  precautious  be 
exercised.  If  two  varietim  be  raised  near  to  one 
another,  they  will  cross.  Hence  tho  origin  of  the 
multitude  of  varieties.  The  Cantaloups  are  generally 
large  fruits,   having  deep  furrows  which  divielo  tbe 
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cortical  part  into  segments.  These  are  covered  also 
with  protuberances,  and  raised  lines  that  diner  both 
in  form  and  colour.  The  flesh  is  succulent,  per- 
fumed, sweet,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour.  The 
hybrids  are  all  fertile,  and  the  plant  bears  male  and 


deep  green  spots  on  the  rind.  The  Cantaloupe 
d'Algers  is  longer  than  it  is  broad,  and  the  fruits  are 
produced  varying  from  4  to  7  lb.  It  is  of  a  dark 
green  colour  on  a  white  base,  and  the  surface  is  full 
of  inequalities.      The  Cavaillon,   from  Avignon,  is 


loam,  conshting  of  silicious  sand,  clay,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  suits  the  plant.  When  grown 
under  frames  or  bell-glasses,  the  soil  ought  to  possess 
a  temp  jrature  of  70°  to  80°  Fahr.  The  market  gar- 
dener.) about  Paris  prefer  manure  from  the  stables  of 


Fig.  68.— phtllostachys  fulva.     (see  p.  246.) 


female  flowers.  In  the  region  round  Paris  the  Canta- 
loupe variety  is  preferred  by  the  market  gardeners, 
the  Prescott  variety  especially,  which  has  generally 
a  diameter  of  12  inches.  The  black  "  Des  Cannes  " 
Melon,  a  plant  of  rapid  growth,  and  adapted  to 
forcing,  has  a  diameter  of  6  to  7  inohes,  and  displays 


an  open-air  variety,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  south  of 
France.  Its  shape  is  oval,  and  its  colour  deep  green  ; 
the  flesh  is  either  white  or  green,  firm,  melting,  and 
sugary.     It  is  a  late  variety,  like  the  Malta. 

Even  when  well  manured  the  Melon  does  not  suc- 
ceed on  a  very  light  soil ;  a  rich  friable  soil,  such  as 


the  omnibus  company,  as  it  ferments  readily,  but 
decays  slowly,  while  maintaining  an  equable  tempera- 
ture. The  manure  of  the  ass,  mule,  poultry,  aDd  sheep 
is  also  good.  Place  some  heather  or  bracken  in  the 
heap,  fo  as  to  allow  air  to  enter,  and  let  one-fourth 
of   the    manure  be    fresh,    so   as   to    induce    heat. 
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Tree  leaves  may  be  mixed  with  the  manure, 
but  no  leaf-mould  should  be  used  in  the  soil 
of  which  it  consists.  The  beds  are  made  up  at  the 
end  of  the  month  of  December  ;  in  any  case,  the  beds 
ought  to  be  prepared  eight  or  ten  days  before  sowing 
the  seeds,  so  as  to  allow  the  first  rank  heat  to 
subside.  Melons  can  only  be  raised  round  Paris 
under  glass,  because  in  order  to  vegetate  and  fructify 
they  require  a  constant,  high  temperature.  Thus 
forced,  they  succeed,  but  only  if  the  temperature  is 
not  permitted  to  fall  below  77°  to  86°,  as  to  do  that 
would  ruin  the  crop. 

Melon  seed  will  retain  its  vitality  for  seven  years  at 
the  least.  Around  Paris  the  seed  is  sown  in  the 
course  of  the  month  of  January,  chiefly  towards  the 
close,  when  the  bed  or  frame  has  parted  with  its 
first  heat,  that  is,  diminished  by  about  9°.  Earlier 
sowing  does  not  lead  to  success,  as  the  young  plants 
suffer  from  lack  of  light.  The  frames  are  made 
either  of  Oak  or  iron ;  the  latter  have  the  advantage 
of  folding  up,  and  of  being  easily  stored  away  when 
no  longer  in  use,  but  they  are  colder  than  wood.  To 
have  a  succession  of  Melons,  the  sowings  are  con- 
tinued in  the  middle  of  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  early  and  semi-early  varieties  being  sown,  so  as 
to  secure  a  succession  of  fruits.  The  seeds  are  sown 
three  times  more  than  are  required  in  two  shallow 
parallel  drills  made  in  the  soil  of  the  bed,  and  covered 
over  with  1  inch  of  leaf-mould  :  thick  matting  is 
placed  over  the  glass  till  germination  takes  place— a 
matter  of  six  to  eight  days.  If  the  heat  be  well 
distributed,  the  plants  will  make  rapid  progress, 
and  develop  the  terminal  shoot  between  the  two 
cotyledons.  Then  transfer  with  great  care  the  deli- 
cate plant,  whose  roots  are  very  fine,  either  into  a 
separate  frame,  or  into  3-inch  wide  pots.  The  plan 
is  very  general  to  sow  the  seeds  directly  in  small 
pots  sunk  in  the  bed,  and  then  to  repot  into  other 
pots  of  a  larger  size,  observing  carefully  not  to  break 
the  ball  of  earth,  and  thereby  injure  the  roots.  The 
main  stem  should  have  the  tip  nipped  or  cut  off  with 
a  penknife  above  the  third  leaf,  to  induce  branching 
out,  the  branches  will  soon  become  covered  with 
flowers,  both  male  and  female.  After  pinching  or 
cutting  ofi  a  branch,  scatter  a  little  dry  earth  or 
ashes  over  the  wound.  The  Melon  is  affected  by 
cold  and  humidity  t  jgether.  Regulate  the  admission 
of  air  with  much  care,  or  the  flowers  will  fall  pre- 
maturely. When  the  fruit3  appear,  the  most 
promising  are  selected,  and  two  per  plant  are 
generally  allowed,  and  on  opposite  sides.  One  plant 
to  4  square  feet  under  a  frame  is  sufficient. 

When  the  fruit  commences  to  swell,  the  soil  of  the 
bed  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  straw,  to  prevent 
a  too  rapid  loss  of  moisture,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  afforded  is  moderate,  any  excess  producing 
decay.  Underneath  the  developing  fruit,  a  piece  of 
slate  or  tile  is  placed,  and  air  is  freely  admitted  to 
the  frame,  only  it  is  gradually  increased  in  amount, 
and  in  accordance  with  outside  conditions.  Without 
fresh  air  the  blooms  will  not  set,  and  without  sun- 
shine the  fruits  have  no  flavour.  In  the  South  of 
France  and  Algeria,  the  Melon-plants  are  dibbled  out 
directly  from  the  nursery- beds  into  the  fields,  just 
like  Cabbage-plants.  Young  Melon-plants  should 
neither  be  too  near  nor  too  distant  from  the  glass, 
and  much  humidity  must  be  avoided  by  opening  the 
frame  for  a  little  while  daily.  In  cold  weather  the 
case  must  be  covered  with  straw  mats,  then  a  layer 
of  litter,  and  lastly,  with  a  coarse  straw  mat.  In 
this  state  the  plants  may  remain,  if  necessary,  for  a 
month.  Execute  the  work  of  transplanting,  whether 
into  pots  or  otherwise,  during  fine  weather ;  if 
humid  or  wet,  wait  a  day  or  so.  After  removing 
from  the  pot,  cover  the  young  plant  with  earth  up 
to  the  cotyledons ;  many  growers  pour  a  little 
water  over  each  plant,  and  envelop  the  frame  with 
matting  till  such  time  as  vegetation  be  resumed — a 
matter  of  eight  days.  Others,  again,  pile  fresh 
manure  round  the  frame,  so  as  to  secure  extra  heat. 
When  the  stem  of  the  Melon  commences  to  lengthen, 
the  bed  is  covered  over  with  a  few  inches  of  fresh 
manure  ;  this  process  is  said  to  secure  heat  around 
the  roots,  as  the  latter  tend  to  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  bed. 


Southerly  winds  are  favourable  to  the  ciUture  of 
Melons,  and  as  the  fruit  increases  in  .volume,  so  turn 
it  on  the  slate  or  tile  every  three  or  four  days,  in  order 
to  let  it  benefit  all  round  by  the  sun's  rays.  When 
the  frame  is  removed  for  good,  select  the  close  of  a 
dull,  cloudy  day,  first  acclimatising  the  plants  gradu- 
ally to  full  exposure.  A  border  having  a  southern 
aspect,  and  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  is  considered 
as  a  good  site  for  Melon-beds.  Fifteen  years  ago  the 
market-gardeners  at  Doulon,  near  Nantes,  in  the 
west  of  France,  cultivated  the  Cantaloupe  and  Brode' 
varieties  of  Melons  in  the  open  fields,  but  the  culture 
has  been  abandoned.  At  the  end  of  February  the 
soil  was  turned  up  by  the  plough,  and  in  April  the 
Melon-seed  was  sown  on  heaps  of  manure,  2  to  2J  feet 
thick  ;  all  was  covered  over  at  night  with  matting. 
This  was  the  nursery.  Early  in  May  the  Melon- 
plants  were  dibbled  into  the  re-ploughed  and  freshly- 
manured  land ;  a  few  rough  pinches  to  the  stems 
were  given  in  due  course,  and  the  reaping-hook 
cut  away  the  stems  when  too  entangled.  In  August 
and  September  the  crop  was  ripe.  The  variety 
sown  and  grown  in  this  rough  manner  belonged  to 
the  Brode  group,  known  as  the  Sucrin  de  Tours;  it 
was  a  delicious  fruit,  of  a  powerful  odour,  but  if  the 
autumn  chanced  to  turn  out  wet  the  Melons  split, 
and  the  whole  turned  out  a  failure. 

At  present,  in  the  Bouth  of  France,  the  Melons 
grow  in  the  open  fields,  no  special  care  being  given 
to  their  culture,  and  that  is  precisely  what  impairs 
their  quality.  Melons  intended  for  export  are 
gathered  three  days  in  advance,  just  when  ripening 
commences.  A  Melon  seldom  keeps  beyond  a  week, 
but  if  wrapped  up  in  a  moist  cloth,  and  'placed  in  a 
cool  situation,  it  will  remain  fresh  for  a  month.  The 
plant  is  attacked  occasionally  by  insects  ;  however,  a 
solution  of  tobacco  soon  extirpates  them. 

A  good  Melon  ought  not  to  be  either  too  green  nor 
too  yellow  :  if  the  former,  it  is  not  ripe  ;  if  the 
latter,  it  is  evidently  too  ripe,  and  will  be  devoid  of 
flavour  ;  if  light,  it  is  hollow,  and  juiceless.  Before 
eating  a  Melon,  let  it  lie  in  fresh  water  for  a  few 
hours.  A  Melon  is  mature  when  the  colour  becomes 
clear,  and  the  odour  perceptible. 

At  the  close  of  June  the  season  for  Melons  com- 
mences ;  then  an  excellent  fruit,  medium-sized,  will 
readily  command  25  francs.  The  close  of  the  season 
is  the  first  week  in  September,  when  the  best  Melons 
can  be  had  for  1  franc.  The  Melon  is  not  a  fruit 
intended  for  either  delicate  or  anjemic  stomachs  ; 
but  all  persons  requiring  a  stimulant,  naturally 
robust,  and  capable  of  digesting  liqueurs,  can  safely 
indulge  in  the  fruit.  In  France,  Melons  are  eaten 
either  with  pepper  and  salt,  or  with  sugar  ;  Dehaen 
recommends  to  mix  or  add  "  a  little  tobacco  ''  !  From 
its  laxative  virtues  (its  mucilage  and  essential  oil), 
the  fruit  is  accepted  as  excellent  against  constipation. 
Edward  Conner. 


The  Rosary. 


AUTUMN-FLOWERING  ROSES. 

Those  Roses  can  hardly  be  described  as  true 
perpetuals,  which  do  not  bloom  freely  during  the 
autumnal  months.  There  are,  unfortunately,  not  a 
few  whose  capabilities  in  this  direction  are  extremely 
small ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  indifferent  growers, 
and  consequently  are  quite  valueless  from  a  floral 
point  of  view  at  this  season.  Horace  Vernet,  for 
example,  which  has  been  so  highly  and  justly 
estimated  for  its  beautiful  colour,  grows  so  very  badly 
that  it  is  of  no  service,  at  least  in  my  own  garden, 
after  its  first  efflorescence,  and  might  almost  be 
accounted  for  this  special  reason  a  summer  variety. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  excellent  hybrid  per- 
petuals as  A.  K.  Williams,  Crown  Prince,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Madame  Victor,  and 
Margaret  I  licksou,  which  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  elite  of  this  important  and  extensive  class, 
are  finer  at  present  than  they  have  been  this  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  autumnal  Roses 
are  the  hybrid  Teas.  Their  flowers  for  the  most  part 
are  large,  handsome,   richly  -  coloured,  fragrant,  and 


abundantly  produced.  This  is  especially  charac- 
teristic of  La  France  ;  it  is  even  more  expressive  of 
Caroline  Testout,  surely  one  of  the  most  prolific 
varieties  in  existence,  which  by  reason  of  its  inipres- 
siveness — I  can  use  no  better  term — should  be 
included  in  every  collection.  A  friend  of  mine  who 
recently  introduced  it  into  Oregon,  U.S.A.,  on  my 
recommendation,  tells  me  that  he  has  been  greatly 
impressed,  alike  by  its  marvellous  growth  and  the 
dimensions  of  its  blooms.  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  of  any  kind  we  have 
hitherto  received.  It  has,  however,  two  very  formid- 
able rivals — Margaret  Dickson  and  Gloire  Lyonnaise. 
These  are  also  magnificent  Roses,  whose  value  as 
autumn  bloomers  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
Madame  Fernet  Ducher  and  Gustave  Regis,  though 
somewhat  defective  in  central  petals,  are  exquisite  in 
bud,  or  even  when  half-blown.  Viscountess  Folke- 
stone, which  has  a  very  charming  salmon-pink  colour, 
is  also  very  productive  in  September  and  October, 
unless  when  grown  in  a  shady  situation.  I  have 
attempted  to  cultivate  this  highly-perfumed  variety 
in  such  a  position,  for  the  sake  of  making  its  some- 
what transitory  flowers  more  enduring,  but  without 
success.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
planted  in  an  open  and  sunny  situation,  it  flowers 
luxuriantly  ;  but  its  floral  treasures  are  almost  as 
evanescent  as  those  of  Bardon  Job,  whose  velvety- 
crimson  petals  are  so  extremely  attractive  as  to 
make  its  cultivator  greatly  regret  that  there  are  not 
more  of  these. 

Few  of  the  varieties  accomplish  anything  worthy 
of  consideration  at  this  period  of  the  year  ;  the  Teas, 
on  the  other  hand,  are,  for  the  most  part,  splendid 
autumnal  Roses,  among  the  most  conspicuous 
being  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Hoste,  Medea, 
Hon.  Edith  Gilford,  Bouquet  a'Or,  Papa  Gontier, 
Princess  Vera,  Madame  Elie  Lambert,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  its  beautiful  deri- 
vative, Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  He  who  ade- 
quately cultivates  these  will  not  lack  Roses  during 
the  autumn  months.  David  R.  Williamson. 

Roses  at  Frankfort. 
"Rosen,  Rosen  —  iiberall  Rosen,"  is  the  motto 
which  occurs  on  an  early  page  of  the  official  cata- 
logue of  the  great  Rose  exhibition,  held  at  Frankfurt 
during  the  past  summer.  A  vast  garden  was  planted 
picturesquely  with  some  1600  sorts  belonging  to 
various  groups.  The  catalogue  contains  the  names 
of  these  several  kinds,  with  other  particulars  relating 
to  them.  The  whole  is  so  well  arranged  that  the 
booklet  will  form  a  useful  permanent  addition  to  the 
library  of  the  rosarian.  It  may  be  had  for  a  few 
pence  (pfenniges)  from  Herr  C.  P.  Strassheim,  the 
Bureau  der  Rosen  Austellung,  Sachsenhausen,  Frank- 
furt-a-M. 


Cultural  Memoranda. 

EXA.CUM  MACRANTHUM. 
Tnis  pretty  blue-flowering  warm-house  annual  from 
Ceylon  is  seen  very  rarely  in  gardens,  though  most 
people  appear  to  appreciate  its  beauty  when  they  do 
see  it.  The  bright  yellow  of  the  stamens,  the 
blue  of  the  petals,  and  the  plant's  dark  green 
foliage,  afford  contrasts  in  colour  which  are  most 
pleasing.  A  good  plant  in  a  6-inch  pot  is  capable 
of  producing  200  to  300  blooms.  The  cultivation, 
though  generally  considered  difficult,  offers  little 
difficulty  when  properly  understood.  Obtain  some 
good  strong  cuttings,  3  inches  in  length,  during 
October,  or  even  in  November  ;  insert  these  cuttings 
round  the  sides  of  2A-inch  pots,  putting  about 
five  or  six  cuttings  in  each  pot.  Use  a  compost  of 
two  parts  fine  loam,  ono  part  leaf-soil,  and  one  part 
fine  silver-eand  ;  cover  the  compost  in  each  pot  with 
a  layer  of  sand,  so  that  when  the  dibber  is  inserted, 
the  sand  will  trickle  down  the  base  of  the  hole  in  which 
the  cutting  will  be  inserted.  Put  the  pots  in  the 
propagating-case,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  moist, 
when  nine  out  of  ton  will  probably  strike.  When 
the  cuttings  have  become  well  rooted,  pot  them  singly 
into    3-inch  pots,   using  a  compost  a  little  rougher 
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than  that  in  which  the  cuttings  were  struck.  Place 
the  plants  on  a  shelf  near  the  roof-glass  in  a  house  of 
intermediate  temperature,  where  they  should  remain 
until  February  or  early  in  March  ;  they  may  then 
be  given  their  final  shift  into  ti-iuch  pots.  At  this 
stage,  use  a  compost  consisting  of  good  fibrous  loam, 
which  should  be  broken  up  into  pieces  about  the  size 
of  walnuts,  one  part  good  Oak-leaf  soil,  and  one  part 
coarse  silver-sand,  with  a  sprinkling  of  soot,  and  a 
little  chemical  manure.  Syriuge  the  plants  frequently 
through  the  growing  season,  and  on  no  account  allow 
red-spider  or  thrips  to  obtain  a  footing  on  the  plants, 
or  they  will  completely  spoil  the  flowers. 

In  April,  when  the  plants  have  become  well 
established,  they  may  be  placed  into  a  little  cooler 
temperature,  but  close  to  the  glass,  and  in  a  position 
free  from  draught  or  chill.  At  this  stage  they  require 
a  slight  shading  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
and  twice  a  week  a  little  stimulant  may  be  given 
them.  I  have  used  liquid-manure  from  the  cow- 
sheds and  soot-water  in  a  clear  state  with  great 
advantage.  Should  the  plants  not  break  naturally 
when  about  ,r>  inches  high,  remove  the  tips,  and 
repeat  this  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  again  4  inches  in 
length.  They  will  require  pinching  three  times  to 
make  nice  bushy  plants.  In  June,  when  the  flowers 
commence  to  expand,  take  the  plants  into  the  green- 
house or  conservatory,  where  they  will  keep  up  a 
succession  of  bloom  for  fully  three  months.  Should 
thrips  be  troublesome,  fumigate  once  a  week  with  the 
XL-All  vaporiser.  Nice  plants  may  be  had  for 
furnishing  flowers  the  last  three  months  of  the  year 
by  striking  cuttings  iu  early  spring.  I  much  prefer 
winter-struck  cutting?,  but  those  struck  during  spring 
are  very  acceptable,  as  they  bloom  when  small  deco- 
tive  plants  are  scarce.  Plants  iu  flower  during 
summer  should  he  shaded.   H.  H. 


THE    AMERICAN     BLACKBERRY 

AND   DEWBERRY. 

liOBCS. — Of  this  extensive  genus  no  fewer  than 
twenty-five  or  more  species  are  indigenous  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  they  are  called  by 
the  various  names  of  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Dew- 
berry, Cloudberry.  Host  of  them  are  shrubby  or 
suffruticose  briers,  with  astringent  roots  and  edible 
berries.  Some  have  annual  stems,  without  prickles. 
The  only  officinal  species  are  Iiubus  canadensis  and 
R.  villosus,  which  are  closely  alike. 

B.  canadensis,  Gray. — The  Dewberry,  sometimes 
also  called  Low  Blackberry,  or  Creeping  Berry,  has  a 
slender,  somewhat  prickly  stem,  which  runs  along  the 
ground,  and  occasionally  puts  forth  roots.  The  leaves 
are  composed  of  three  or  five  leaflets,  which  are 
ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  generally  pointed  Bharply, 
serrate,  thin,  and  nearly  smooth.  The  flowers  are 
large,  white,  and  arranged  in  racemes,  with  leaf-like 
bracts.  The  plant  grows  abundantly  in  old  fields 
and  neglected  grounds  in  the  Northern,  Middle, 
and  Southern  States — in  fact,  it  is  found  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  United  S  tates,  and  its  cultivation  extends 
all  over  America  also. 

Eubus  villosus,  or  the  Tall  Blackberry.— The  stem 
of  the  Blackberry  is  somewhat  shrubby,  from  3  to  7 
feet  high,  branching,  more  or  less  furrowed  and 
angular,  and  armed  with  strong  prickles.  The 
smaller  branches  and  young  shoots  are  herbaceous  ; 
the  leaves  are  ternate  or  quinate ;  the  leaflets 
ovate,  acuminate,  unequally  and  sharply  serrate, 
and  pubescent  on  both  sides ;  the  foot-stalk  and 
mid-rib  usually  armed  with  short  recurved  prickles. 
The  fruit  is  fir^t  green,  then  red,  and  when  per- 
fectly ripe  is  of  a  shining  black  colour,  and  of  a 
most  pleasant  tas'e.  It  is  a  compound  berry,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  pulpy  one-seeded  drupes  attached 
to  the  receptacle.  The  flowers  are  large,  white, 
and  in  erect  racemes,  with  a  hairy,  prickly  stalk! 
The  calyx  is  short,  with  acuminate  segments.  This 
species  of  Rubus  is  perhaps  the  most  abundant  of 
those  indigenous  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  found  growing  in  old  neglected  fields,  along 
fences,  on  the  borders  of  woods,  in  forest  glades,  and 
wherever   tillage   or  too  much  shade  and  moisture 


do  not  interfere  with  it.  Its  flowers  appear  from 
April  to  July,  according  to  the  climate,  and  its  fruit 
is  ripe  in  June  to  August,  according  to  the  climate. 
There  are  many  cultivated  and  improved  varieties 
or  plants  of  this  species.  There  has  been  a  great 
improvement  made  by  taking  the  wild  plants  and 
cultivating,  crossing,  and  selecting  the  plants,  until 
the  American  cultivated  varieties  are  very  numerous, 
and  go  by  many  different  names  designating  the 
different  berries. 

The  following  are  improved  varieties,  Dallas  Black- 
berry, Kittatiuny,  Spaulding,  Ohmer,  Eldorado, 
Child's  Ever-bearing  Tree  Blackberry,  Sugar  Plum 
(a  new  berry  of  recent  introduction),  Ancient  Briton, 
Agawam,  Erie,  Lawton,  Early  Harvest,  Minnewaski, 
Snyder,  Taylor,  Wilson,  and  Wilson  Junior. 

Dewberries. — In  common  speech,  the  word  Dew- 
berry is  applied  to  any  trailing  species.  There  are 
several  distinct  types  of  trailing  Blackberries,  only 
three  of  which  we  need  to  concern  ourselves  with  at 
present.  It  looks  as  if  the  Dewberries  could  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true,  or  bush,  or  tall  Blackberries 
by  their  trailing  habit,  but  there  are  some  forms  of 
wild  Blackberries  which  are  low  and  decumbent. 
There  appears  to  be  no  true  trailing  form  of  the 
bush  or  common  Blackberry.  The  best  distinction 
between  the  Dewberries  and  the  tall  bush  Blackberries 
lies  in  the  inflorescence,  or  flower  cluster.  In  Dew- 
berries the  flower  clusters  are  cymose,  the  centre 
flower  opening  first,  and  the  flowers  are  few  and  scat- 
tered. In  Blackberries,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
clusters  are  essentially  corymbose  or  racemose,  the 
lower  or  outer  flowers  generally  opening  first,  and 
the  flowers  are  usually  borne  in  rather  dense  clusters. 
The  Dewberries  are  also  distinguished  by  propagating 
from  "tips,"  while  the  Blackberries  propagate  by 
suckers. 

The  three  most  common  species  of  Dewberries 
of  the  United  States  of  America  are  Rubus  cana- 
densis, Rubus  hispidus,  and  Rubus  trivialis.  The  first 
two  are  northern  species,  and  grow  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

B.  trivialis  is  known  to  be  a  southern  species  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  R.  hispidus  is  a  very 
slender  plant,  rarely  rising  at  all  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  growing  both  in  swamps  and  upon 
barren  Band.  The  leaflets  are  obovate,  stiff,  and 
shining  above  ;  the  flowers  are  few  and  very  small  ; 
the  fruit  small  and  usually  red.  The  species  appears 
to  possess  no  value  as  a  fruit,  and  yet  it  is  often 
confounded  with  R.  canadensis,  which  is  the  parent 
of  some  of  our  cultivated  varieties.  R.  canadensis, 
to  which  the  term  Dewberry  is  usually  restricted  in 
the  North,  is  much  like  the  Southern  Dewberry, 
R.  trivialis,  in  appearance.  The  chief  distinguishing 
points  are  these  :  B.  canadensis,  or  Northern  Dew- 
berry, main  stems  or  canes  rather  sparely  and  slightly 
prickly ;  leaves  thin  and  deciduous,  rather  destitute 
of  prickles,  or  bearing  only  weak  ones,  and  more  or 
less  hairy  ;  leaflets  ovate  ;  sepals  often  prolonged  and 
leaf-like,  sometimes  lobed. 

B.  trivialis,  or  Southern  Dewberry. — Main  canes 
mostly  thickly  beset  with  stout  prickles  ;  leaves  firm, 
and  nearly  or  quite  evergreen,  smooth,  or  very  nearly 
so,  the  petioles  or  midribs  usually  bearing  stout 
prickles  ;  leaflets  oval-oblong,  or  almost  lanceolate, 
and  small;  sepals  not  prolonged  nor  cut.  This 
species  is  common  from  Delaware  to  Florida  and 
Texas,  on  the  sandy  lands.  The  canes  often  grow 
10  or  15  feet  high.  It  is  variable,  and  attractive 
varieties  are  often  found  ;  some  forms  have  even 
been  mentioned  as  possessing  value  as  ornamental 
plants.  The  Lucretia,  subtype  variety  (roribaccus), 
as  compared  with  R.  canadensis  proper,  is  a 
much  larger  and  stronger  grower,  leaves  large,  and 
the  margins  doubly  serrate  with  small  teeth,  and 
more  or  less  notched  or  jagged,  leaflets  broad  at  or 
below  the  middle,  sometimes  triangular-ovate  ;  pe- 
duncles or  flower-stems  much  longer,  straighter,  and 
stouter,  more  erect,  habitually  more  numerous 
and  more  conspicuously  over-topping  the  leaves  ■ 
flowers  very  large  and  showy,  often  2  inches  across  ; 
sepals  uniformly  larger,  some  lobed,  sometimes 
becoming  an  inch  long  and  wide  ;  fruit  much  longer 
and  larger  as  a  rule,  and  more  or  less  thimble-shaped. 


Strong  forms  of  R.  canadensis  itself  often  look  much 
like  this  in  foliage,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  in 
which  there  was  such  a  development  of  long  flower- 
stems,  large  flowers  and  fruits,  and  large  sepals 
This  species  was  founded  by  Linnaeus.  It  seems 
that  Linnaeus  apparently  foundtd  the  species  upon 
two  distinct  plants,  one  of  which  is  the  form  of 
Dewberry  under  consideration,  and  the  other  being  a 
bush  Blackberry.  Linnaeus'  description  applies  to 
a  trailing  plant,  and  must  therefore  be  taken  as  the 
type  of  R.  canadensis,  and  in  this  sense  I  think  it  is 
understood  by  our  American  botanists. 

The  Bartel  sub-type,  or  var.  invisus. — This  form  of 
R.  canadensis  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
large  and  nearly  simple  teeth  of  the  leaves,  canes 
stout  and  stiff,  often  partially  ascending  ;  leaflets 
much  larger  than  in  the  species,  broad  and  thin, 
smooth,  or  very  nearly  so  ;  the  teeth  usually  very 
large,  simple,  and  often  rounded,  and  terminating  in 
a  minute  point ;  peduncles  or  flower-stems  long  and 
straight ;  young  flower  -  buds  commonly  bearing  a 
prominent  tip,  formed  by  the  connivent  ends  of  the 
sepals,  flowers  larger  than  in  the  species. 

Wild  Dewberries  are  common  on  poor  sandy  lands 
throughout  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi,  at 
least  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  variable  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  the  character  of  the  fruit.  Many  fine 
varieties  are  found  and  cultivated,  large,  fine-fruited, 
and  very  productive  varieties.  In  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  Dewberries  are  thought  to  be  better 
than  Blackberries. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  old  varieties  and  the 
names  of  the  State  from  which  they  were  introduced, 
also  the  scientific  name,  Windorn  (Rubus  canadensis), 
of  Minnesota  ;  Lucretia's  Sister  (Rubus  canadensis), 
of  Ohio ;  Geer  (Rubus  canadensis),  of  Michigan  ; 
Lucretia  (Rubus  canadensis,  va.-.  roribaccus),  of  West 
Virginia  ;  Bartel  (Rubus  canadensis,  var.  invisus),  of 
Illinois  ;  General  Grant  (Rubus  canadensis,  var.  in- 
visus), of  New  York  ;  Never  Fail  (Rubus  canadensis, 
var.  invisus),  of  Ohio  ;  Fairfax  (Rubus  trivialis),  of 
Virginia  ;  Matabele  (Rubus  trivialis),  of  Florida ;  Bauer 
(Rubus  trivialis),  of  Arkansas ;  Wilson's  White 
(Rubus  trivialis),  of  Texas.  Texas  has  furnished 
many  of  the  Dewberries,  and  is  still  producing 
some  of  the  finest  varieties  of  improved  kinds. 
The  Austin  Improved  Dewberry  (Rubus  trivialis!, 
a  noted  Texas  variety.  It  originated  at  Pilot-Point, 
in  the  county  of  Denton,  the  State  of  Texas,  by 
J.  W.  Austin,  of  that  place,  some  years  a^o.  It  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  cultivation.  There 
are  many  other  varieties.  There  are  various  methods 
of  cultivating  them,  but  the  plants  are  generally  set 
at  about  the  same  distance  as  Blackberries — 3  by  7  or 
4  by  7  feet — and  the  canes  are  allowed  to  lie  upon 
the  ground,  being  headed-in  when  they  reach  about 
3  feet  in  length.  A  mulch  of  straw  beneath  the 
canes  keeps  the  berries  clean,  and  renders  picking 
much  pleasanter.  A  wire  trellis  like  the  one  used 
for  Grapes  may  be  used  also.  They  should  be  kept 
cut  back,  so  as  to  make  fruit,  and  from  four  to  six 
runners  to  the  plant  ;  ploughed,  and  kept  perfectly 
clean,  if  you  have  to  use  the  hoe.  Wm.  h.  Moore, 
Pilot-Point,  Texas. 


Florists'  Flowers. 

CACTUS  DAHLIAS. 
The  admirable  illustration  given  at  p.  239  of  that 
undoubtedly  quaint  Dahlia  Fantasy  may  help  to 
educate  those  persons  in  remoter  districts  who  are  some- 
times called  upon  to  judge  Cactus  varieties,  but  are 
ignorant  of  the  properties  of  the  section.  But  Fantasy 
is,  after  all,  but  one  of  several  distinctive  forms,  and 
there  is  more  to  be  learned  respecting  Cactus  cha- 
racter than  that  one  variety  evidences.  We  see  in 
the  crab's-claw  form  of  the  narrow-pointed  petals, 
distinctive  as  well  as  novel  development.  Such 
charming  forms  as  Arachne,  Lucius,  Antelope,  and 
J.  F.  Hudson,  quite  a  magenta-coloured  Fantasy, 
serve  to  indicate  that  this  section  is  a  growiu"  one. 
The  character  of  the  flowers  maybe  termed  incurved, 
as  the  petals  seem  to  contract  towards  the  centre. 
Some  day,  perhaps,    we  shall  hear  of  the  Fantasy 
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section  quoted  as  evidence  of  the  imitative  power  of 
flowers  to  assume  the  form  of  the  crab,  or  spider,  or 
even  the  tentacled  octopus.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  the  originator  of  Fantasy  is  Mr. 
Burrell,  of  Cambridge,  who  is  in  the  van  in  Cactus 
Dahlia  raising.  Beyond  what  were  so  recently 
honoured  by  the  Floral  Committee,  as  many  more 
probably  have  received  awards  elsewhere,  and  it  may 
be  no  matter  for  surprise  if  fully  a  score  new  ones, 
all  really  good,  be  put  into  commerce  next  spring. 
Thus  the  new  dark  maroon  Manfi  will  displace 
Matchless  and  Night,  as  the  pretty  Island  Queen  has 
excelled  the  lovely  but  flat-petalled  Delicata  and  the 
darker-hued  Beatrice.  Mr.  Stredwick's  remarkably 
fine  Magnificent  should  excel  Britannia,  and  Mr. 
Burrell's  Lucius  and  Antelope,  others  of  similar  hues 
of  colour.  Charles  Woodbridge,  one  of  the  very 
best  in  commerce,  rich  crimson,  is  a  typical  flower  of 
a  section,  the  converse  of  that  represented  by  Fan- 
tasy, for  its  petals  stand  out  from  the  centre  quite 
horizontally,  are  perfectly  straight,  twisted,  and 
finely  pointed.  Its  best  light-coloured  companions 
are  Magnificent,  and  the  beautiful  Starfish  runs  it  hard 
for  form.  Some  day,  perhapB,  the  straight-petalled  and 
the  incurved-petalled  Cactus  Dahlias  may  have  to  be 
put  into  diverse  classes.  A  very  fine  dozen  of 
varieties  in  commerce  are  Arachne,  petals  white, 
edged  with  crimson  ;  Britannia,  pale  salmon,  lilac 
shaded  ;  Charles  Woodbridge,  bright  crimson  ; 
Daffodil,  pale  yellow  ;  E.  J.  Deal,  rich  scarlet  ;  Har- 
mony, reddish-broDZ8  or  deep  apricot  shade  ;  Island 
Queen,  lilac-mauve  ;  Mary  Service,  rosy-heliotrope  ; 
Keynes'  White,  bo  far  the  best  white  ;  Night,  the 
best  deep  maroon  ;  Starfish,  pure  orange-scarlet,  and 
Tillie,  salmon,  shaded  rosy-mauve.  A .  D. 


Nursery  Notes. 


GEO.    BUNYARD    &    CO. 

We  usually  speak  of  Kent  as  being  a  county  par- 
ticularly favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
fruits,  and  never  were  we  more  convinced  of  the 
fact  than  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit.  But 
Kent  has  not  been  exempt  from  the  effects  of 
the  exceptional  drought  any  more  than  other  coun- 
ties. Indeed,  her  condition  has  been  even  worse 
than  Borne.  It  does  not  need  so  long  a  journey 
as  that  from  London  to  Maidstone  to  help  one  to 
this  conclusion.  Long  before  Maidstone  ia  reached, 
the  withered  brown  appearance  of  the  fields,  the 
dry,  almost  flagging  look  upon  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
have  convinced  you.  The  only  occasional  glimpse  of 
green  the  country  afforded  on  September  9  was  that  of 
the  plantations  of  trees  ;  other  than  this,  there  was 
brown  and  white,  scarce  anything  but  brown  and 
white,  the  brown  of  the  burnt  grass,  and  the  white 
of  the  chalk.  But  in  the  Allington  Nurseries  of 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.  the  visitor  fails  to  find 
such  eye-wearying  evidences  of  suffering  vegetation 
"  But,"  says  the  reader,  "nor  should  we  expect  to 
do  so."  The  nursery  is  a  highly  cultivated  piece  of 
ground,  and,  should  necessity  arise,  the  plants  and 
trees  are  given  "root-waterings."  If  this  were  cor- 
rect, the  explanation  would  be  a  very  simple  and 
natural  one  ;  but  it  is  otherwise.  The  extent  of  the 
nursery  renders  such  treatment  impossible  ;  there  is 
not  the  water  to  give  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
amount  of  labour  necsssary  to  apply  it  over  so  large 
an  area. 

The  Explanation. 

It  is  not  this  at  all,  but  the  disparity  of  condition 
between  the  Allington  fruit-tree  nursery,  and  many 
a  fruit  and  Hop-garden  not  far  distant,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained in  large  measure  by  the  superior  methods  of 
tilling  the  soil.  We  say  in  large  meaaure,  because  a 
good-hearted  soil  has  much  to  do  with  the  degree- in 
which  the  trees  will  withstand  drought,  and  it  is 
proof  that  the  Allington  Nurseries  are  well  looked 
after  in  this  respect. 

We  have  previously  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Messrs. 
Bunyard's  excellent  means  of  fighting  drought,  but 
never  has  there  been  a  more  striking  illustration  of 
its  value  than  iu  the  present  year.     By  the  frequent 


use  of  the  valuable  little  cultivator,  many  times 
described  in  these  pages,  Messrs.  Bunyard  maintain 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  a  thick 
"crumb  "  of  soil  that  iB  a  natural  mulch  ;  a  sort  of 
non-conductive  covering,  that  prevents,  to  an  astonish- 
ing degree,  the  evaporation  into  the  atmosphere  of 
what  moisture  the  ground  already  possessed,  and 
promotes  capillary  flow  from  below  upwards. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  feature  of  the  nursery, 
because  at  the  end  of  such  a  season  as  the  present 
one  has  been,  it  is  a  proper  moment  to  reiterate  the 
value  of  conserving  moisture  that  cannot  be  replaced. 
Another  point  is  this — this  natural  mulch  does  not 
prevent  aeration.  It  does  not  stifle  the  land,  and  keep 
from  it  the  needed  sunlight  and  air,  aB  do  heavy 
mulches  of  half-rotted  manure  ;  though  during  such 
a  summer  as  1898  this  is  not  of  great  importance. 
Having  written  so  much  upon  the  extraordinary 
degree  to  which  the  trees  upon  the  whole  have 
withstood  the  trying  season,  a  few  words  should 
follow  as  to  the  individual  appearance  of  the  different 
kinds  of  fruit  trees. 

The  Pears  and  Cherries  have  fared  less  well  than 
the  other  sorts.  From  the  many  specimens  of  the 
Pear  slug-worm  our  correspondents  hare  sent  to  this 
office  during  the  season,  it  is  clear  that  the  pest  has 
been  unusually  prevalent,  and  Messrs.  Bunyard  have 
found  it  to  be  their  worst  enemy.  It  eats  away  the 
upper  surface  and  soft  substance  of  the  leaves,  and 
renders  those  so  attacked  of  little  or  no  value  to  the 
tree.  They  attack  Cherry-trees  in  a  lesser  degree, 
but  the  slug-worm  finally  develops  into  what  ia 
known  as  the  Cherry  saw-fly.  The  best  means  to  kill 
the  slug-worm  is  to  dust  over  it  some  lime  or  other 
caustic  powder.  The  operation  should  be  repeated 
after  a  very  short  interval,  and  before  the  slugs  have 
forgotten  the  first  dressing.  MeBsrs.  Bunyerds' 
excellent  manager,  Mr.  Buss,  however,  says  that  he 
haa  found  one  dressing  of  lime  sufficient  to  kill  them  ; 
and  that  he  thinks  the  best  remedy  that  might  be 
made  available  for  them  is  Hellebore-powder,  but  it 
requires  to  be  reduced  to  a  finer  degree  than  at 
present. 

Apple3  are  looking  capital.  The  growths  may  be 
less  in  length  than  in  a  more  genial  growing  season, 
but  they  are  very  healthy,  the  leaves  firm  and 
leathery,  and  the  growths  are  ripened  almost  as 
they  proceed.  It  is  astonishing  to  stand  for  a 
moment  and  look  along  the  lines  of  some  of  these 
Apple-tree  maidens  ;  the  growths  are  as  regular  as 
if  brought  to  a  line  and  topped  at  a  certain  height. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  case  more  frequently  after 
grafting  than  budding.  Peaches,  trained  trees,  have 
made  fine  growth,  and  they  will  probably  finish 
better  this  season  even  than  usual. 

FrUITING-TREES  IN  TrIAL-GroOND. 

Every  reader  of  this  Journal  has  probably  read  at 
one  time  or  another  a  description  of  the  Allington 
NurserieB,  and  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  trial- 
ground,  an  area  planted  with  fruiting-trees  of  200 
or  so,  new,  or  standard  varieties,  most  in  fact  of 
those  considered  worthy  to  be  catalogued.  We  do 
not  intend  to  write  such  a  description  now,  but  to 
give  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  facts  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  trees  this  season.  Neither  will 
we  make  use  of  a  quantity  of  notes  at  our  hand 
(taken  under  an  umbrella  during  tropical  sunshine) 
upon  really  standard  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
that  we  happened  to  observe  carrying  a  full  crop  of 
fruit.  All  suoh  varieties  may  be  found  on  reference 
to  MesBis.  Bunyard's  catalogue,  where  they  are 
described  with  greater  precision  and  detail  than  our 
space  or  time  will  permit.  But  there  are  several 
of  the  newer  Apples,  and  of  older  but  not  sufficiently 
well-known  varieties  that  it  may  be  useful  to  mention 
in  a  note  such  as  this. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  fruit  in  the  trial-ground  for  inspection  or  com- 
parison. The  weight  of  fruit  produced  by  these  trees 
this  season  is  estimated  as  being  considerably  above 
the  average,  but  the  size  and  colour  of  the  fruits  have 
suffered  a  little.  Further,  whilst  a  few  of  the  stan- 
dard bearers  have  failed,  many  out-of-the-way  sorts, 
shy  fruiters,  and  others  have  a  full   crop.      Messrs. 


Bunyardhave  for  several Beasons  recommended  Golden 
Spire  Apple  to  planters  (see  fig.  70,  p.  253),  and 
during  the  same  period  wa  ba»e  enjoyed  facilities 
for  seeing  the  trees  most  seasons  in  the  nursery. 
It  succeeds  admirably  in  the  Maidstone  district, 
and  is  there  a  splendid  and  reliable  cropper — little 
cordons,  trees  with  nine  fine  fruits  upon  them,  larger 
trees,  with  crops  proportionate.  In  Allington  Pippin 
Messrs.  Bunyard  have  an  excellent  dessert  Apple,  that 
was  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
under  the  name  of  South  Lincoln  Beauty.  When  the 
stock  was  acquired  by  the  Maidstone  firm,  the  name 
was  changed  to  that  it  now  bears.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  crOBS  between  King  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippins  ; 
the  fruits  are  of  slightly  conical  Bhape,  of  medium 
size,  with  deep-set  eye,  and  slender  stalk.  It  has 
fine  flavour,  a  nd  crops  tplendidly  at  Maidstone,  and 
it  is  claimed  for  the  variety  that  it  will  succeed  in 
many  places  where  Cox's  Orange  fails.  On  the  Paradise 
stock  it  fruits  extremely  early,  almost  in  the  manner 
another  excellent  Apple,  Bismarck,  is  known  to  do 
(see  fig.  73,  p.  257).  James  Grieve,  an  Apple  given  an 
Award  of  Merit  laBt  October  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  is  another  of  the  Cox's  Orange  type,  and 
is  sometimes  described  as  an  Early  Cox's,  being  ready 
for  use  in  ordinary  seasons  at  the  end  of  September. 
It  is  of  Scotch  origin,  and  is  said  to  be  hardier 
than  the  splendid  fruit  it  resembles.  A  very  different 
type  of  Apple  is  James  Welch,  described  as  a  cross 
between  Lord  Suffield  and  Ecklinville  Seedling ; 
it  produces  fine  kitchen  fruits  of  the  type  of  Lord 
Suffield,  but  in  growth  is  freer  and  less  subject  to  mil- 
dew and  canker,  in  fact  resembling  in  growth  that  of 
Ecklinville.  We  mention  Seaton  House  because  it  is 
such  an  invariable  cropper,  and  although  fit  for  use  in 
September,  may  be  kept  in  condition  until  May. 
Belle  de  Pontoise  was  bearing  a  cipital  crop,  and  is 
excellent  for  kitchen  or  table  use.  The  new  Apple, 
Mrs.  Phillimore,  and  Beveral  others,  were  seen  ;  they 
will  be  beard  of  at  a  future  time.  One  of  the  best 
late  kitchen  Apples  had  almost  escaped  remark  : 
Chelmsford  Wonder,  new  in  1891,  and  a  First-class 
Certificate  variety  of  the  R.H.S.  (see  fig.  72,  p.  257), 
is  not  only  a  good  bearer,  but  it  keeps  well,  and  is 
one  of  the  varieties  exhibited  from  these  nurseries 
so  well  at  the  Temple  Show. 

A  new  Filbert-nut,  known  as  Early  Prolific,  was 
ready  for  the  table.  Ordinary  varieties  would  be  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  first.  It  is  exceedingly  pro- 
lific, and  the  husks  are  prettily  frilled. 

Orohard-hodse  Trees. 

We  have  never  seen  a  finer-fruited  lot  of  orchard- 
house  trees  at  Maidstone  than  there  are  this  season. 
About  150  Apple-trees  in  pots  were  protested  from 
birds,  &c. ,  by  a  kind  of  1-inch  mesh  wire  archway. 
The  framework  consists  of  icon  pillars  that  spring 
from  the  ground  and  extend  half-way  aoross  the 
roof,  where  they  are  rivetted  to  others  from  the  other 
side.  There  is  a  doorway  that  can  be  locked,  and  is 
high  enough  to  enter  without  inconvenienoe.  On 
the  day  described,  the  BideB  were  partially  covered 
with  garden-mats — no  doubt,  to  keep  a  part  of  the 
strong  sun  from  them.  The  trees  were  capital, 
extremely  healthy  in  appearance,  and  most  of  them 
heavily  cropped,  especially  such  varieties  as  Twenty 
Ounce,  Kmperor  Alexander,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
KingofTomkin's  County,  Mother,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet 
Seedling,  The  Queen,  &c.  Newton  Wonder  is  a 
variety  that  succeeds  less  well  than  many  under  this 
sort  of  treatment.  The  trees  had  then  been  removed 
from  the  house  three  weeks.  The  Pear,  Peach,  and 
other  orchard-house  trees  were  likewise  good,  A 
houseful  of  fine  young  Fig-trees  in  pots  should  be 
mentioned,  because  it  contained  choice  varieties  like 
Bourjassotte  Grise  (fig.  69,  p.  251),  which  though 
known  for  more  than  thirty  years,  is  seldom  seen  in 
gardens  ;  it  has  capital  flavour.  Also  Pingo  de  Mel, 
Col  de  Sigaora  Blanca,  &0.,  that  should  ofteuer  be 
seen  in  gardens,  not  in  place  of,  but  companions  to, 
Brown  Turkey. 

A  New  Remedy  for  an  Old  Complaint. 
Even  more  than  usual  has  the  American  blight 
infested   Apple-trees   this   season.      Hot   weather   is 
favourable   to    it,  and    wo    have  had    several    hot 
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summers.  Messrs.  Bunyard  drew  our  attention  to  a 
cure  for  this  troublesome  pest,  in  which  they  are 
just  now  considerably  interested.  Procured  for 
another  purpose  altogether,  we  believe,  this  article 
was  used  upon  Apple-trees  infested  by  the  bug,  and 
with  such  results  that  it  has  been  determined  to  offer 
it  as  an  article  of  commerce.  We  were  shown  old 
cankered  trees  that  had  been  dressed  with  it,  and 
they  appeared  to  quite  bear  out  what  our  guide 
described.  It  had  killed  the  bug,  and  apparently 
the  fungus  in  the  canker  aleo — for  the  old  dead  bark 
was  falling  away,  and  the  wounds  healing  over.  Our 
experience  with  it  is  quite  insufficient  to  warrant  our 
writing  it  up  as  one  of  the  best  washes  for  the 
purpose,  but  Messrs.  Bunyards'  experienced  foremen 
are  firmly  convinced  of  its  merits.  We  hope  it  may 
be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  and  more.  When  it 
has  become  distributed  we  shall  doubtless  hear  from 
fruit  cultivators  how  far  it  is  effective,  and  whether 
it  is  convenient  of  application. 


duced  freely  ;  and  if  the  seed-pods  are  removed  as 
soon  as  they  are  formed,  the  plants  continue  to 
flower  throughout  the  summer.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  6-inch  pots,  and  six  seeds  may  be  put 
into  each  pot.  The  plants  will  (lower  in  the.  same 
pote.     This  annual  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

Phyllooactcs  Hookeri. 
I  have  a  large  plant  of  this  species  growing  in  a  stove- 
house  containing  Caladiums,  Alocasias,  Eucharis,  &c. 
As  the  house  is  carefully  shaded,  and  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere is  maintained,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Phyl- 
locactus  should  thrive  so  well.  The  plant  is  rooted 
in  a  compost  of  loam  and  brick-rubble,  close  to  hot- 
wa'er  pipes,  and  makes  bread,  clean  growths,  from 
2  to  3  feet  long,  which  flower  profusely.  It  has  two 
flowering  seasons  (May  -  June  and  in  September), 
and  1 1  oduces  about  thirty  flowers  each  season.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white,  and  measure  5  inches  across, 
with  a  stem -like  tube  6  inches  long.     It  is  one  of  the 


Fig.  69. — fig  bourjassotte  grise.     (see  p.  250.) 


Raspberries  and  Strawberries. 

We  did  not  go  to  the  farm  at  Chiltern.  where  the 
Raspberries  and  Strawberries  are  grown,  and  various 
plants  for  seeding  are  cultivated  ;  but  Mr.  Bunyard 
informed  us  that  there  he  has  100,000  Superlative 
Raspberries,  and  six  acres  of  Strawberries.  Nor  did 
we  visit  the  home  nursery,  where  a  large  number  of 
houses  are  utilised  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
florist  and  local  trade.  The  Allington  Nurseries  are 
to  be  still  further  increased  by  the  addition  of  about 
18  acres  of  land  now  being  prepared  for  fruit-trees. 


night-flowering  species,  begirning  to  unfold  about 
7  p.m.,  collapsing  at  daj break  next  morning.  It 
would  be  found  especially  valuable  as  a  cut  flower  for 
dinner-table  decoration.  Geo.  B.  Mallett. 


Plant  Notes. 

IPOMOZA  QUAMOCLIT. 
Grown  as  a  pot-plant  on  a  small  balloon  trellis, 
tbis  pretty  climber  is  very  effective.  It  bears  erect, 
axillary,  ruby-red,  star-shaped  flowers,  about  half  an 
inch  across.  These  are  thrown  into  relief  by  the 
finely-pinnate,  light  green  foliage.  The  plant  is  of 
very  slender  growth,  and  requires  a  house  with  an 
intermediate  temperature,  and  light  shade.  The 
flowers  last  only  for  a   single  day,  but  they  are  pro- 


Continental  Novelties. 

—      • 
CATALPA  HYBRIDA,  Hort. 

Under  the  above  name,  Mr.  L.  Spiitb,  nurseryman, 
Rixdorff,  Berlin,  describes  in  the  Garleiiflura,  of 
September  15  lest,  a  hybrid  which  flowered  in  his 
arboretum  in  1897.  The  illustration  of  a  leaf  and 
Howe  r-spike  accompanying  his  descriptive  note,  shows 
a  handsome  loose  spike  of  flowers,  white  as  regards 
the  ground,  which  is  densely  sprinkled  over  with 
crimson  spots.  From  all  appearances  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  cross  between  C.  ovata  of  Q.  Don  (Kfemp- 
feri,  S.  et  Z.),  and  C.  bignonioides,  Walt,  (syringifolia, 
Sims.),  but  which  resembles  most  the  first-named 
species. 

The  bush  which  flowered  about  12  feet  in  height, 
with  somewhat  erect  growing  branches,  showed  the 
brownish  twigs  of  C.   ovata,    with  very  irregularly 


formed  leaves,  some  of  these  being  more  or  less  cor- 
date at  the  base,  some  abruptly  abbreviated,  others 
regularly  and  broadly  egg-shaped,  with  an  extended 
apex  ;  whilst  in  others  the  leaves  had  short, 
toothed,  or  blunt  lobes.  The  leaves  on  their  under- 
side show  in  the  uerve  angles,  the  glands  of  C.  ovata, 
but  they  certainly  resemble  those  of  C.  bignonioides 
in  the  much  lesser  degree  of  hairiness,  in  which  species 
the  hairs  are  longer  than  in  the  case  of  C.  ovata. 

The  form  and  colouring  of  the  flowers  do  not 
essentially  differ  from  the  last  named  ;  whilst  the 
flowers  in  reference  to  size  are  similar  to  those  of 
C.  bignonioides.  As  this  hybrid  variety  coming  from 
the  Japanese  C.  ovata  possesses  greater  hardiness,  it 
is  possibly  better  suited  to  rough,  cold  climates  than 
the  more  tender  C.  bignonioides,  a  native  of  the 
southern  United  States  which  is  apt  to  be  injured  by 
great  cold,  and  seldom  unfolds  its  blossoms  in  such 
climates. 


ROUND   MAIDSTONE. 

(Continual  from  p.  232.) 

Barham  Court. — From  notes  of  this  interesting 
place  that  have  appeared  in  these  pages  from  time  to 
time,  many  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that 
Barham  Court  is  about  3  miles  out  of  Maidstone,  and 
but  one  from  Wateringbury  Station  on  the  South- 
eastern Railway.  We  did  not  approach  it  from 
Maidstone,  however,  but  from  Linton  Park,  and  to 
Mr.  McKenzio's  courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  a  drive 
from  the  latter  place  through  Coxheath  village  and 
West  Farleigh  to  Wateringbury.  Once  inside  this 
very  extraordinary  fruit  garden,  it  was  difficult  to 
understand  that  the  present  season's  fruit  crops  are 
below  average.  The  evidence  at  Barham  Court  was 
distinctly  opposite,  and  here  is  a  curious  ciroumstance. 
In  the  district  generally  the'erops  are  light  enough, 
to  be  sure  ;  the  large  market  growers  have  crops 
much  below  average.  Roger  Leigh,  Esq.,  who  owns 
Barham  Court,  does  not  reside  there,  and  the  yield 
of  fruit  above  the  needs  of  the  absent  owner  is  Bold. 
"Never,"  said  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward,  "have  I  sold  a 
greater  weight  of  fruit  than  this  season,"  proving  the 
crops  to  have  been  unusually  good. 

Were  it  convenient,  an  inspection  of  the  Barham 
Court  fruit  garden  would,  doubtless,  be  most  agree- 
able and  interesting  to  many  who  have  read  of  Mr. 
Woodward's  Buccess  in  exhibiting  hardy  fruits  in 
London.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  interest  of 
the  garden  lies  principally  in  its  fruit  trees,  but 
probably  only  those  who  have  visited  it  have  a  correct 
idea  of  the  importance  of  this  feature.  It  is  not  a 
vegetable  garden  with  fruit  trees  around  the  brakes 
and  upon  the  walls  merely,  but  the  brakes  themselves 
are  in  most  ca=es  exclusively  appropriated  by  fruit 
trees.  The  majority  of  the  trees  were  planted  by 
Mr.  Haycock  in  the  early  seventies,  but  some  were 
there  previous  to  that  date,  and,  of  course,  many  have 
since  been  planted  by  Mr.  Woodward.  In  Mr  Hay- 
cock's days  it  was  intended  evidently  to  maintain 
the  garden  with  strict  regard  to  neatness  and  a  certain 
amount  of  trimne=s,  and  the  fruit  trees  were  trained 
in  great  measure  in  the  French  styles.  Upright, 
horizontal,  and  oblique  cordons,  espaliers,  and  such- 
like trees,  that  are  capable  of  producing  extra-fine 
fruits,  rather  than  heavy  crops,  and  that  necessitate 
a  large  amount  of  attention  to  pinching,  pruning,  &c, 
were  the  types  of  the  trees.  But  other  times,  different 
methods,  and  for  several  reasons  (prominent  amongst 
which  is  a  desire  to  maintain  the  gardens  with  as 
little  labour  as  is  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
increase  the  yield  of  fruits)  Mr.  Woodward  has 
adopted  a  vory  different  policy.  The  result  is 
singular.  Trees  that  were  originally  cordons  have 
been  permitted  to  grow  quite  out,  and  have  even 
produced  bush-Bbaped  specimens,  litre  is  one  of 
the  noteworthy  characteristics  of  Mr.  Woodward's 
management  of  the  garden.  His  sole  aim  is  to  pro- 
duce the  maximum  amount  of  fruit  possible,  subject 
only  to  the  quality  being  of  the  highest  class. 
Rather  than  restrict  the  growth  of  the  trees  that 
they  may  become  shapely,  well-balanced  specimens, 
he  permits  them  in  Urge  measure  to  grow  as  they 
may.  If  a  fine  growth  be  produced  from  a  cer- 
tain side  of  a  tree,  and  that  growth   develops  more 
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rapidly  than  the  remaining  part,  it  may  do  so.  One 
matter  only  will  receive  Mr.  Woodward's  attention. 
It  will  be  properly  supported.  It  may  be  by  a  stout 
stake,  or  possibly  by  a  wire  stretched  from  a  point  to 
the  nearest  wall.  Thus,  over  the  entire  garden  are 
instances  in  the  Apple  and  Pear  trees  where  growths 
have  taken  quite  unexpected  courses,  and  Mr.  Wood- 
ward has  followed  them  with  all  the  attention  of  an 
enthusiastic  fruit-grower.  The  espalier-trees  will  be 
replaced  by  degrees  with  bushes.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  here  that  Mr.  Woodward's  exhibition  fruit  is  not 
exclusively  or  mainly  produced  by  very  young  trees, 
or  by  cordons,  &c.,  but  by  free-growing  bushes,  and 
even  standards.  The  position,  which  has  a  gentle 
slope  to  the  south,  is  not  an  elevated  one,  being  little 
over  1 00  feet  above  sea-level.  The  soil  is  a  fairly  rich 
loam,  and  rests  on  limestone. 

Apples. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  soil  and  situa- 
tion is  eminently  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Apple,  and  being  so,  Mr.  Woodward  has  little 
trouble  in  the  matter  of  pruning  the  trees.  Under 
other  climatic  and  geological  circumstances,  where 
the  trees  are  prone  to  make  strong  growths  rather 
than  to  fruit  freely,  root-pruning  is  part  of  the  year's 
work.  Mr.  Woodward  seldom,  if  ever,  attempts  such 
work.  This  fact  of  suitability  of  soil  and  climate, 
together  with  a  knowledge  of  Mr.  Woodward,  of  his 
enthusiasm  for  fruit-cultivation,  and  his  skill  in  its 
practice,  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  production 
of  such  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  &c,  as  he  has 
frequently  exhibited.  As  the  report  of  the  Palace 
fruit-show  will  be  in  our  reader's  hands  not  later 
than  this  note,  it  behoves  us  to  be  very  careful  in  the 
matter  of  prophesy.  Though  it  might  be  better  to 
shun  so  dangerous  a  practice  entirely,  we  cannot 
forbear  to  mention  that  Mr.  Woodward  will  stage 
some  capital  fruits  again  this  season.  Whether  he 
will  win  as  many  1st  prizes  as  usual  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  other  people's  exhibits  as  well  as  his 
own. 

We  saw  some  excellent  fruits  of  Emperor  Alexander, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Golden  Spire  (whose  merits  Mr. 
Woodward  is  always  ready  to  extol,  and  an  illustra- 
tion of  which  we  give  in  fig.  69),  the  New  Allington 
Pippin,  Feasgood's  NoDBUch  and — but  a  mere  enu- 
meration of  the  varieties  would  be  tedious.  In  two 
respects  the  fruits  may  be  a  little  less  good  than 
they  would  have  been  had  the  drought  been  less 
severe.  These  points  are  colour  and  size — admittedly 
important  ones. 

Pears. 

Pears  may  be  seen  in  abundance  at  Barham  Court, 
but  to  our  mind  they  are  not  so  surprising  as  the 
Apples.  They  thrive  well,  for  we  remember  Mr. 
Woodward  with  specimens  that  weighed  1  lb.  11  ozs. 
each.  But  they  require  more  care  than  the  Apples, 
and  the  trees  are  not  finer  specimens  than  those  in 
the  gardens  at  Cardiff  Castle.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
grown  in  large  quantity,  and  the  produce  is  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Peaches. 

Peaches  are  no  less  a  feature  of  the  gardens  than 
the  Apples,  for  12,000  to  14,000  fruits  are  ripened  in  a 
year.  In  every  position  and  in  countless  instances, 
the  trees  thrive  splendidly.  Dozen  of  trees  on 
September  10,  when  we  had  the  privilege  to  see 
them,  were  studded  with  perfect  fruits,  almost  or 
quite  ripe.  The  loveliest  of  pictures  these  trees 
afforded.  We  have  been  speaking  of  the  Peach-trees 
upon  the  walls  out-of-doors  :  but  to  a  visitor  it  is 
exceedingly  interesting  to  inspect  the  two  large  span- 
roofnl  houses,  that  are  filled  with  large  standard  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees.  Always  appearing  in  the  best 
of  health,  these  trees  bear  heavy  crops  of  line 
fruits  every  season.  It  is  claimed  that  the  standard 
tree  furnishes  more  fruits  per  area  than  trellis-trees  ; 
that  they  give  leBS  trouble  ;  and  that  as  the  fruits  at 
the  top  of  the  tree  ripen  first,  each  tree  furnishes  a 
long  succession.  The  fruits  at  the  base  of  the  tree 
ripen  as  fully  and  as  perfectly  as  those  nearer  the 
glass.  To  us  the  picture  of  these  standard  Peach- 
trees  laden  with  fruits  is  one  so  grateful  that  it  can 
never  be  forgotten. 


But  there  is  another  circumstance  anent  the  Peach- 
trees.  Some  time  ago,  when  re-arranging  the 
standard  trees,  one  of  them  was  discarded.  Rather 
than  throw  it  away,  however,  the  tree  was  planted  in 
the  open  between  the  two  houses.  When  we  saw  it 
there  were  something  like  eight  dozen  Peaches  upon 
it,  all  of  them  ripening  perfectly. 

Another  great  crop  with  Mr.  Woodward  is  that 
of  the  Tomatos.  The  plants  are  to  be  seen  inside 
and  upon  the  walls  outside.  The  weight  of  the 
fruit  produced  is  wonderful.  On  the  outside  walls 
also  were  choice  Plum-trees  and  Green  Gages  just 
ripening,  a  rare  lot  of  luscious  fruits. 

Apart  from  the  fruit,  there  are  800  Clirysanthe- 
mums  grown  in  pots,  and  well  did  they  appear, 
beside  miscellaneous  plants  that  are  generally  to  be 
found  in  a  gentleman's  garden. 

As  we  thank  Mr.  Woodward  for  the  courtesy 
extended  to  us,  and  bid  him  good-bye  (and  also  the 
"hoppers"),  we  cannot  help  wondering  how  he 
manages  to  keep  a  garden  so  full  of  fruit-trees  in  the 
condition  he  does,  with  the  small  amount  of  labour 
employed  in  it.  P. 


The   Week's  Work. 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham.  ■ 

Pruning  Standard  Trees  of  Apples  and.  Pears.—  As 
soon  as  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  is  the  best  time 
in  the  year  to  effect  this  operation.  Do  not  allow  the 
trees  to  remain  unpruned  from  year  to  year,  and  thus 
become  so  thick  with  unthinned  growths  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  obtain  good  fruits  from  them.  The 
foliage  requires  light  to  elaborate  the  sap,  or  the 
fruits  will  be  small,  and  of  poor  flavour.  But  large 
trees  do  not  require  to  have  the  branches  shortened 
annually  ;  an  occasional  thinning  being  all  that  is 
required.  The  foliage  is  a  safe  guide  in  regard  to  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  tree,  and  if  pruning  be 
left  until  winter  it  is  gone.  Moreover  the  trees  are 
then  wet  and  slippery,  and  difficult  for  the  men  to 
get  about.  The  work  can  be  done  most  expeditiously 
and  with  greater  convenience  in  the  autumn.  All  of 
the  small  wood  in  the  interior  of  the  tree  should  be 
cut  away  first  ;  strong  upright  shoots  springing  from 
the  lower  branches  must  also  be  cut  out,  and  all 
decaying  wood.  The  remaining  branches  should  be 
thinned,  so  that  a  fair  amount  of  light  and  air  may 
circulate  around  their  extremities.  All  shoots  that 
cross  and  are  likely  to  chafe  each  other  must  also  be 
taken  away.  Large  branches,  however,  should  not 
be  cut  off  if  they  are  sound  and  healthy,  as  the  wounds 
so  occasioned  take  a  long  time  to  heal  over,  and  the 
main  stem  of  the  tree  often  decays  in  consequence. 
Many  orchards  have  been  planted  too  thickly  at  first, 
and  the  grower  has  not  subsequently  had  sufficient 
courage  to  cut  out  the  supernumerary  trees.  It  is 
impossible  to  correct  such  an  error  now  by  pruning, 
and  the  only  satisfactory  plan  is  to  cut  away  the 
weakest  and  least  valuable  trees  entirely.  This  may 
cause  a  deficiency  in  the  crop  for  a  year  or  two,  but 
in  the  end  the  remaining  trees  by  their  renewed 
vigour,  and  the  better  quality  of  their  fruit,  will  more 
than  compensate  for  this.  Standard  trees  on  the 
free  stock  should  never  be  less  than  30  feet  apart 
each  way.  Any  varieties  that  are  out-of-date  and 
worthless  should  be  noted,  so  that  they  be  headed 
down  and  re-grafted  in  the  spring.  If  weak  or 
unhealthy,  however,  they  should  be  grubbed  out. 
Many  of  the  smaller  deBsert  kinds,  such  as  Court  of 
AViek,  Braddick's  Nonpareil  and  others,  are  not  worth 
growing,  because  larger  and  better-flavoured  varieties 
may  be  easily  obtained. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenger,  Gardener  to  H.  C.    Burners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Bulbs. — The  principal  batch  of  flowering-bulbs  for 
forcing  should  now  be  potted-up,  and  a  further 
quantity  may  be  so  treated  in  November.  This  will 
ensure  a  succession  of  flowers  well  into  the  spring.  A 
compost  that  will  be  suitable  for  most  kinds,  in- 
cluding Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Jonquils, 
Crocus,  and  Iris  (Spanish),  should  consist  of  two- 
thirds  fibry-ioam,  and  one-third  good  rotten  manure 
aud  leaf-mould,   in  equal  proportions.     To  this  may 


be  added  a  liberal  quantity  of  sharp  sand.  As  a 
quantity  of  pots  in  various  sizes  will  be  required, 
they  should  be  prepared  beforehand.  They  should 
be  perfectly  clean,  and  need  to  be  carefully  drained, 
as  the  bulbs  will  require  a  large  amount  of  water 
when  in  active  growth.  Obtain  sufficient  painted 
labels,  and  a  site  where  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in 
coal-asheB  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse. 

Hyacinths. — Remove  all  small  bulbs  or  offsets  from 
these  before  potting  is  done.  Fill  the  pots  nearly  to 
the  rim  with  compost,  and  place  the  bulbs  therein. 
Press  them  a  little,  and  leave  the  apex  of  the  bulb 
just  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Make  the  soil 
firm  after  placing  the  bulb  in  position.  Pots  1  to  5} 
inches  will  be  quite  large  enough  for  the  largest 
single  bulbs.  If  desired,  7-inch  pots  may  also  be 
used,  and  three  bulbs  placed  in  each.  Roman  and 
Italian  Hyacinths  will  not  require  so  much  root-room, 
and  if  intended  for  cutting  only  they  may  be  grown 
in  boxes  or  pans  to  economise  space.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  sprinkle  a  little  sand  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  in  the  pots,  and  the  ashes  or  covering 
material  may  then  be  readily  removed  when  the 
plants  are  required  for  forcing.  Give  the  newly- 
potted  bulbs  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and  allow  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  soil  to  drain  before  plunging  the  pots. 
If  it  is  intended  to  cultivate  any  of  the  Hyacinths  in 
glasses,  these  should  be  filled  with  soft  water  con- 
taining in  each  glass  two  or  three  grains  of  salt,  to 
keep  the  water  clear.  Change  the  water  when  it  has 
become  foul,  and  in  giving  a  fresh  supply  use  water 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  which  the 
bulbs  are  growing.  Place  them  in  a  dark  cool  room 
or  cellar  until  the  bulbs  have  made  a  fair  amount  of 
roots,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  light  position, 
but  not  near  to  a  fire,  or  in  an  otherwise  dry  or 
draughty  place.  Single-flowering  Hyacinths  are  best 
for  cultivation  in  glasses. 

Tulips  may  be  potted  up  considerably  closer  toge- 
ther than  Hyacinths,  more  especially  varieties  of  rhe 
Due  Van  Tholl  section.  Most  of  the  early-flowering 
varieties  develop  less  amount  of  foliage  than  thoBe 
which  flower  later.  It  a  quantity  be  grown  to  pro- 
vide flowers  for  cutting,  the  bulbs  may  be  placed 
thickly  in  pans,  pots,  or  boxes,  and  from  such  recep- 
tacles it  is  convenient  to  lift  bulbs  in  flower  that  may 
be  required  for  dinner-table  decoration,  &c.  It  U 
most  necessary  that  the  roots  should  be  active  before 
the  bulbs  are  removed  to  the  forcing-house. 

Narcissus,  Jonquils,  <L-c. — The  size  of  the  bulb  is  a 
good  guide  as  to  what  number  should  be  placed  in 
each  pot.  A  few  of  the  stronger  varieties  prove 
useful  when  placed  siDgly  in  small  pots,  but  for 
general  use,  6,  7,  and  8-inch  pots  are  chiefly  used. 
The  smaller  varieties  aud  Jonquils  are  useful  for 
decorative  work  if  potted  into  i,  44,  and  5-inch  pots. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Spanish  Iris,  Crocus,  Gladiolus 
The  Bride,  Snowdrops,  Chionodoxas,  &c,  may  all  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  kinds  already 
alluded  to. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  "Wellington, 
Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

French  and  Runner  Beans. — Any  French  Beans  in 
flower-pots,  standing  in  the  open  air.  should  now  be 
given  the  protection  of  a  Melon  or  Cucumber- house. 
French  Beans  growing  on  the  open  border  may  be 
protected  from  frost  by  covering  them  at  ni^ht  with 
mats,  or  dressed  canvas  covers.  Make  another  liberal 
sowing  of  the  variety  Syon  House  or  Osborne's 
Forcing  Bean,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  temperature  of 
45°  or  50°.  Gather  a  quantity  of  Runner  Beans  before 
they  become  damaged  by  frost,  and  place  them  on 
the  floor  of  a  cool  cellar,  where  they  will  remain  lit 
for  use  for  a  considerable  time.  It  would  pay  to 
protect  a  portion  of  this  crop  by  covering  it  up  on 
nights  when  the  thennometer  falls  to  32°. 

Cauliflowers.— Examine  plants  of  Autumn  Giant 
that  are  nearly  fit  for  use,  and  break  a  few  leaves  of! 
the  plauts,  placing  tbem  over  the  Sower-heads  to 
protect  them  from  frost  and  sun.  Encourage  later 
plants  by  giving  thern  some  liquid  mauure,  so  as  to 
get  them  forward  in  good  time.  They  may  then  be 
removed  to  a  position  where  frost  and  moisture 
cannot  damage  them.  Continue  to  prick  out  young 
plants  into  handlights,  aud  cool  pits  and  frames,  but 
do  not  place  the  lights  over  them,  unless  10°  or  more 
of  frost  is  probable. 

7egetable-Marrows  and  Bidgi  •  ucumbers. —  Plants 
that  are  maturiug  a  crop  will  require  to  bo  covered 
at  night  when  frost  is  likely.     Cut  any  Marrows  that 
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are  fit  for  use.  and  store  them  in  the  vegetable-shed 
till  required  for  use.  All  the  fruits  should  be 
removed  from  the  Cucumbers  in  the  open,  unless 
protection  can  be  given  from  frost.  The  larger  fruits 
may  be  kept  fresh  by  placing  the  stem  and  part  of  the 
fruit  in  water.      The  small  fiuits  may  be  pickled. 

Tomatos  in  tht  Dpi  u. — Frequently  examine  these 
plants,  and  gather  any  fruits  that  are  colouring. 
P  ace  these  in  a  warm-house,  where  they  will  fully 
ripen.  In  the  event  of  severe  frost  it  will  be  best  to 
cut  the  plant  at  the  ground  level,  and  suspend  the 
stems  bottom  upwards  in  an  airy  warm-house,  where, 
if  the  fruit*  are  full-sized,  they  will  colour,  and  keep 
for  a  long  time  in  good  condition. 

Pi  •cing-jait3  and  Soils. — It  is  time  that  pits  should 
bo  prepared  for  forcing  Asparagus,  Seakale,  French 
Beans,  Early  Potatos,  and  Rhubarb.  Suitable  soils 
for  these  crops  may  also  be  prepared.  It  is  best  to 
make  these  preparations  beforehand. 


THE    OKCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

House. — The  rare  Coelogyne  San- 
deriana  is  now  growing  rapidly,  and  should  be  kept 
thoroughly  moist  at  the  roots.  It  should  be  placed 
at  the  warmer  end  of  the  house,  in  a  light  position, 
but  one  free  from  direct  sunshine.  C.  elata  has 
already  completed  its  growth,  and  the  flower-spikes 
will  lis  almost  inactive  for  some  considerable  time, 
but  the  plant  will  require  frequent  supplies  of  water 
until  the  flowers  commence  to  open.  C.  barbata, 
having  n  very  similar  habit,  requires  identical  treat- 
ment. The  flower-spikes  of  both  specks  are  very 
susceptible  of  injury,  and  it  is  well  to  select  a  safe 
position  for  the  plants.  The  spikes  of  the  pretty 
C.  ocellata  maxima  are  also  at  a  comparative  stand- 
still ;  keep  the  plant  well  supplied  with  water,  or 
the  pseudo-bulbs  will  shrivel.  The  latter  remarks 
apply  also  to  C.  Micholitzii,  which  is  now  com- 
mencing to  develop  its  flower -buds.  C.  cristata, 
and  its  several  distinct  varieties,  are  fast  completing 
their  new  pseudo-bulbs,  and  until  these  are  fully 
made  up,  the  plants  require  more  water  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  year.  Plants  of  Miltonia  vexil- 
lana  that  have  passed  the  summer  with  the  cool 
OHontoglossums,  should  now  be  removed  to  the 
con  e*«t  end  of  the  intermediate-bouse.  M.  Bleuana  x 
ami  M.  Eudresii  will  require  a  similar  position, and  being 
in  full  growth  should  be  given  every  encouragement 
to  produce  strong  flowering  growths.  M.  Roezli  and 
M.  Phakenopsis  are  also  growing  freely  in  a  warm 
moist  cirrjer  of  this  house  ;  plants  of  both  species  that 
have  filled  their  pots  with  roots  will  require  a  tho- 
rough watering  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The 
varieties  of  M.  spectabilis,  M.  Moreliana,  M.  Blunti, 
M.  B.  Lutibersiam,  M.  virginalis,  M.  Candida  grandi- 
flora,  M.  Clowesii,  M.  Ru-selliana,  the  new  M.  Binotii, 
and  M.  leucoglossa,  make  a  very  pleasing  show  a" 
this  season.  After  the  flowers  have  faded,  place  the 
plants  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house,  and  afford 
them  very  little  water,  so  as  to  give  them  a  short 
sesson  of  rest.  Oncidium  ampliatum  majus  having 
corxmenced  to  grow  again  should  be  remuved  to  a 
shady  position  in  the  warm-house.  During  the  earlier 
srages  of  growth  the  plants  need  but  little  water. 
Such  Lj  castes  as  L.  aromatica,  L.  Cobbiana,  L. 
Rossiana,  L.  fulvescens,  L.  Candida,  L.  trifoliata,  L. 
Lwreneeaoa,  L.  plana,  L.  p.  Measuresiaua,  L.  Skin- 
neri.  and  its  numerous  varieties,  are  commencing  to 
make  new  pseudo-bulbs,  and  will  therefore  require 
considerable  water  and  a  gradual  increase  of  light. 
Such  of  the  spring-flowering  Cattleyas  as  C.  Trianiei, 
C.  Mendeli,  C.  Sehioders,  C.  gigas,  and  Leelia  tene- 
brosa,  as  have  completed  their  growths,  should  be  given 
lees  water  at  the  root,  and  exposed  to  all  the  sunlight 
poesible,  so  that  the  newly-formed  bulbs  may  be  pro- 
perly matured.  The  principal  object  should  be  to  in- 
ri  uce  these  plants  to  make  many  roots,but  not  growths. 
If  arjy  of  the  plants  have  grown  too  large  for  their 
pots,  and  are  likely  to  suffer  for  want  of  rooting- 
material,  they  may  be  afforded  more  rooting-space  at 
this  season.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the 
old  roots  more  than  is  unavoidable.  The  operation 
should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  young  roots  become 
visible  at  the  base  of  the  current  season's  growth. 
Break  the  pot  and  take  away  as  much  of  it  as  is 
possible  without  interfering  with  the  drainage,  theu 
place  the  whole  into  a  pot  of  convenient  size,  filling 
in  around  the  plant  and  nearly  up  to  the  rim  with 
drainage  material,  and  surface  with  peat  and  sphag- 
num-moss. After  repotting  afford  water  very  sparingly. 
The  coolest  part  of  this  house  is  the  most  suitable 


place  for  the  distinct  Dendrobium  subclausum.  As  it 
is  liable  to  red-spider  the  plant  should  be  syringed 
overhead  occasionally,  anil  the  small  leaves  carefully 
wiped  over  with  a  sott  sponge.  In  a,  similar  position 
Maxillaria  Sanderiana  thrives  luxuriantly,  and  should 
always  be  allowed  to  become  properly  dry  before 
being  again  watered. 

Shading  materials. — In  addition  to  the  lattice-wood 
blinds,  garden. mats  have  beou  used  during  tho  past 
summer  for  shading  the  Odontoglossums.  These 
mats  may  now  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  the 
extra  light  through  the  open  blinds  will  tend  largely 
to  strengthen  and  solidify  the  young  growths.  These 
remarks  apply  to  span-roofed  nouses  which  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays ;  lean-to  houses  facing  north 
will  need  very  little,  if  any,  shading. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House.  Herts. 

Tomatos  for  Winter  Use. — Plants  growing  in  pots 
that  have  already  developed  a  sufficient  number  of 
trusses  of  flowers  to  produce  a  crop  of  fruit,  should 
be  stopped  to  one  leaf-joint  beyond  the  last  produced 
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truBS  of  flowers.  In  the  case  of  Tomato-plants  in 
the  border,  and  that  have  an  unlimited  length  of 
trellis  to  cover,  they  may  be  permitted  to  extend  so 
long  as  the  weather  is  sufficiently  genial.  Remove 
the  side-shoots  as  soon  as  they  are  produced,  and 
confine  the  plants  to  one  stem.  In  order  to  assist 
the  setting  of  the  flowers,  maintain  a  freely  venti- 
lated, dry  atmosphere.  The  fine  weather  experienced 
of  late  has  rendered  fire-heat  unnecessary  ;  but 
duller  and  colder  days  may  now  be  expected,  and 
heat  must  be  obtained  in  the  hot-water  pipes,  to 
maintain  the  temperature  from  55°  to  60°  by  night, 
and  Q5°  by  day,  with  a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  from  sun- 
heat.  Do  not  permit  the  plants  to  suffer  from 
drought,  nor  water  them  before  they  need  some. 
Weak  manure-water  may  bo  given  occasionally  after 
the  plants  have  set  a  crop  of  fruit.  If  Tomatos  are 
required  to  ripen  as  early  next  season  as  April  or 
May,  seeds  should  now  be  sown.  Choose  a  free-set- 
ting variety,  and  to  those  growers  who  havo  not  a 
favourite  variety.  I  would  recommend  Conquerer  for 
the  purpose  ;  it  is  of  medium  size  and  good  shape. 
Frogmore  selected  is  also  a  good  one  for  early  forcing. 
Sow  the  seeds  in  a  pot  or  pin.  using  fine  light  soil, 
and  cover  them  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  d»ep. 
Carefully  wator  the  newly-sown  seeds,  and  place 
them  near  the  glass  in  the  house  where  Tomatos  are 
still  in  flower.  Moisten  the  soil  as  often  as  it  shows 
signs  of  dryness.  When  the  seedlings  have  made  the 
first  pair  of  leaves,  pot  them  off  Bingly  into  3-inch 
pots,  and  when  these  have  become  full  of  roots,  re-pot 
the  plants  into  .".  or  6-inch  pots.     Keep  them  con- 


stantly near   the   glass,   and    plant    them   into   the 
borders  or  into  fruiting-pots  next  January. 

Grape-vines. — -Vines  that  it  is  intended  to  start  about 
the  middle  of  November  in  order  to  furnish  ripe 
Grapes  by  the  middle  of  May,  should  now  be  pruned 
and  dressed.  The  wood-work  and  glass  must  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  a  scrubbing-brush  and  soft- 
soapy  water.  Wash  the  walls  with  a  lime-wash, 
containing  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  paraffin-oil  to 
1  gallon  of  wash,  and  leave  nothing  undone  that 
will  help  to  free  the  vinery  of  insect  pests.  The 
method  should  be  something  like  the  following: 
Prune  the  Vines,  and  remove  the  primings  ;  next 
wash  the  house  ;  then  let  down  the  Vine-rods,  and 
suspend  them  from  the  trellis  a  convenient  height 
from  the  border,  that  they  may  be  easily  cleaned  and 
dressed.  Remove  all  loose  bark,  wash  the  rods  with 
snap-suds,  using  8  oz.  of  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
Next  paint  them  with  some  Boap-suds,  and  XL  All 
Liquid  Insecticide  added  a,t  the  rate  of  one-fifteenth 
part.  By  the  addition  of  sulphur,  clay,  and  cow- 
manure,  make  it  of  the  consistency  of  paint,  and 
with  this  smear  the  Vinea.  taking  care  not  ti  damage 
the  buds,  or  screw  the  rods  while  dowD.  When  the 
dressing  has  dried,  re-tie  the  rods  very  loosely  to  the 
wires  with  tar-string.  Remove  the  surface-soil  from 
the  border  down  to  the  roots,  and  replace  with  a  top- 
dressing  of  loam,  lime-rubble,  and  burned  soil,  to 
which  may  be  added  a  little  bone-meal,  at  the  rate  of 
a  b'-inch  potful  of  bone-meal  to  a  harrow-load  of  soil. 
Keep  the  vinery  as  cool  as  possible  until  etarting- 
timo. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford. 

Amaryllis  Bella,  Donna. — There  are  but  a  few 
autumn-flowering  bulbs  that  equal  this  beautiful 
Amaryllis.  The  bulba  should  be  planted  in  a  sunny 
position  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  will  rapidly  increase 
there  if  allowed  to  remain  sufficiently  long.  During 
September  and  October  they  will  furnish  a  grand 
display  of  flowers  useful  for  cutting.  The  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  white  edged  with  pink,  and  frequently 
shaded  with  purple.  The  plants  give  a  much  better 
effect  if  planted  in  clumps  or  rows,  rather  than  as 
isolated  specimens. 

Crocus  and  Colchicum.  —  The  autumn-flowering 
Crocuses  will  succeed  in  any  good  garden  Boil.  They 
are  very  effective  when  planted  in  masses.  The  corms 
should  be  left  undisturbed  from  year  to  year,  and  they 
will  considerably  increase  in  number. 

Hepatieas  should  be  planted  during  this  month  or 
next.  Ordinary  garden  soil  is  generally  sufficient  for 
them.  They  may  be  planted  at  the  fronts  of  herba- 
ceous borders,  or  for  edgings  of  beds.  The  height  of 
the  plants  is  rarely  more  than  1  inches. 

General.  Remarks. — The  time  of  the  year  has  now 
arrived  when  a  constant  use  of  the  broom  will  be 
necessary  to  maintain  the  garden  in  a  neat  condition. 
Tbe  leaves  as  they  are  swept  up  shou'd  be  put  in 
some  out-of-the-way  place  to  form  leaf -mould. 
Gataer  up  sticks  and  branches  as  they  fall,  and 
burn  them.  If  weeds  or  nioss  be  growing  upon 
any  of  the  walks  these  may  be  dressed  with  a 
weed-killer,  which  will  keep  them  clean  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  In  the  conti:ued  absence 
of  rain,  Dahlias  will  need  to  be  frequently  watered — 
indeed,  most  autumn-flowering  herbaceous  plants, 
including  Michaelmas  Daisies,  will  require  to  be  given 
abundant  waterings.  All  creepers  against  walls 
should  be  heavily  watered,  especially  the  Ampelopsis, 
which  is  colouring  prematurely,  and  from  which  all. 
the  beauty  of  colouring  in  mass  will  be  lost  if  not 
attended  to  in  this  respect.  Nail  up  shoots  of 
creepers,  and  remove  long  straggling  shoots  before 
the  autumn  storms  begin.  Continue  the  nulling  or 
hoeing  of  weeds  in  any  portion  of  the  garden  where 
they  may  exist.  The  autumn-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums will  need  water,  and  should  be  supported  by 
neat  sticks.  Proceed  without  further  delay  with 
the  puttiog  in  of  Viola  and  Pansy  cuttings. 
Pay  every  attention  to  plants  it  is  intended  to  put  in 
the  flower-beds  next  month  to  flower  during  next 
spring.  Many  of  the  subtropical  plants,  including 
Cannas,  must  be  lifted  from  the  open  ground  and 
pottedup  before  frost  sets  in.  Calceolarias  from 
which  cuttings  will  be  required  next  month  should  be 
given  water,  to  encourage  growth.  Stir  the  soil 
around  Violets  in  the  open  border,  and  if  red-spider 
is  still  attacking  them,  syringe  the  plants  with  diluted 
carbolic  soap,  as  advised  in  a  previous  Calendar  ;  they 
will  need  to  be  well  watered  also.  Remove  annuals 
as  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  ornamental, 
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APPOINTMENTS     FOR     OCTOBER. 


TUESDAY, 
TUESDAY, 

MONDAY, 

TUESDAY, 
MONDAY, 


~        ,  ("Scottish  Horticultural  Association, 
0cT"M      Meeting. 

("Royal  Horticultural  Society's Com- 
fVT    ii  '     mittees. 

"  .  "        |  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  s 
\.    Exhibition  (3  days). 

("National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Oct.  24 1      Floral  and  General  Committees, 
I      Meeting. 

„        ,.  /  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
UcT"  "5  (      mittees. 

n        .,   /  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Oct.  61  |      Fiorai  Committees,  Meeting. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY, 


Oct 


.  /  Dutch    Bulbs,    at 
'  \     Morris'  Rooms. 


Protheroe    & 


Protheroe     & 


WEDNESDAY, 


THURSDAY, 


FRIDAY', 


/  Dutch     Bulbs,     at 
1      Morris'  Rooms. 
„        ,  I  Important  Sale  of  135,000  Goose- 
UCT"  4  \      berries,  at    Heath  Field   Farm, 
Swanley,  by  order  of  Mr.  John 
Wood,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

/Dutch    Bulbs,    at    Protheroe    & 

Morris'  Rooms. 
Continental  Plants,   Roman  Hya- 
cinths, Lilium  Harrisii,  &c.,  at 
/      Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
Oct.  5  (  Unreserved    Sale    of    well-rooted 
Nursery  Stock,  at  the  Tunbiidge 
Wells      Nurseries,      Tunbridge 
WellB,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Thos. 
Cripps  &  Son*,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris  (2  days). 


Oct.  6 


.  (  Dutch    Bulbs,     at    Protheroe 


I      Rooms. 


(  Dutch  Bulbs,   and  Imported  and 
Oct.  7 -J     Established  Orchids,  at  Protheroe 
{     &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Avcraoe  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 63'7°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.—  September  28  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  64°  ;  Mill.,  46". 
Provinces.— September  28  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  58°,  Dunge- 
ness ;  Miu.,  48°,  Aberdeen. 


As     these     pages     are     passing 
The  G«at        through    the    press,   the    Royal 

Fruit  Show.  ..       ,.  ,    a      ■   i .       ■      .     u- 

Horticultural  Society  is  holding 
its  great  fruit  phow  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
show  has  now  become  an  annual  institution, 
and  we  may  hope  that  it  may  long  continue 
to  be  so.  There  is  no  question  whatever 
that,  speaking  generally,  and  allowing  for 
certain  exceptions,  British- grown  fruits,  like 
British  -  grown  vegetables,  are  superior  to 
those  produced  in  other  climates.  The  general 
public,  being  badly  served  in  the  matter, 
hardly  realises  this,  and  therefore  great 
shows  like  the  present  are  very  useful 
as  object-lessons.  If  the  Society  could  get 
together  the  greengrocers  and  restaurant- 
keepers  of  London,  and  make  them  see  what 
fruit  and  vegetables  ought  to  be,  no  doubt  good 
results  would  ensue ;  and  if  the  cooks,  who  so 
generally  spoil  the  best  of  our  vegetables,  could 
also  be  included  in  the  party,  the  diffusion  of 
science  —  that  is,  of  knowledge — would  be 
markedly  promoted,  and  the  digestion  of  the 
lieges  improved.  In  the  meantime,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public  must  eventually  exert  its 
influence  on  the  purveyors  and  on  the  cooks. 

The  Conferences  and  shows  held  of  late  years 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  other 
bodies,  have  unquestionably  promoted  the 
increase  of  fruit- culture,  and  enhanced  the 
general  quality  of  the  product.  This  is  rendered 
evident  by  comparing  the  illustrations  given  in 
our  columns  in  former  years  with  those  of 
the  same  variety  as  now  shown.  The  Society, 
too,  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  community  for 
its  efforts  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  fruit- 
culture,  and   for    its   strenuous   endeavour  to 


facilitate  the  recognition  of  the  different 
varieties,  as  well  as  to  establish  a  definite 
nomenclature. 

If,  now,  it  could  ensure  the  extinction  or 
banishment  of  half  or  two  -  thirds  of  the 
varieties  whose  names  encumber  our  lists, 
it  would  render  even  greater  service.  This, 
we  fear,  is  impossible.  Something,  however,  is 
being  done  by  proving  to  demonstration  which 
varieties  are  best  for  particular  purposes  and 
tor  particular  localities,  so  that  in  course  of 
time  the  comparatively  worthless  varieties  may 
be  eliminated.  The  importance  of  careful 
handling,  packing,  and  judicious  "marketing  " 
has  been  insisted  on,  and  we  believe  with  some 
success.  Fruit  growers  are  beginning  to 
realise  that  if  it  is  worth  while  to  do  a  thing  at 
all,  it  is  better  worth  while  to  do  it  well. 

The  schedule,  of  which  more  than  three 
thousand  copies  have  been  distributed,  is 
defaced  by  iutrusive  advertisements,  which 
should  have  been  relegated  to  their  proper 
place  at  the  end.  It  is  divided  into  two  divisions, 
the  first  applying  to  fruits  grown  under  glass 
or  otherwise,  and  exhibited  by  gardeners  or 
amateurs  only.  Here  the  great  interest  centres 
in  the  collections  of  twelve  dishes  of  ripe  dessert 
fruit,  of  six  kinds  at  least.  Smaller  collections 
of  a  similar  character  are  to  be  displayed,  besides 
various  classes  for  Grapes,  in  which  the  competi- 
tion is  sure  to  be  keen. 

The  second  division  is  open  to  nurserymen 
only.  In  this  class  collections  of  fruit-bearing 
trees  in  pots,  as  well  as  of  fruits,  are  asked  tor, 
and  will  certainly  be  forthcoming. 

A  third  division  added  at  Ihe  special  request 
of  the  market  gardeners,  comprises  classes  for 
Grapes  and  other  fruit  grown  by  markot- 
gardeners,  for  market  purposes.  Amateurs  or 
gardeners  who  merely  sell  their  surplus  fruit 
are  not  admitted  to  compete  in  this  division. 

Division  IV.  is  devoted  to  outdoor  fruit  as 
grown  by  gardeners  and  amateurs. 

Division  V.  is  intended  lor  the  encouragement 
of  gardeners  and  amateur  growers  on  a  small 
scale,  and  not  only  are  prizes  offered  in  these 
classes  for  Apples  or  Pears,  but  the  successful 
exhibitors  will  also  have  their  third-class  rail- 
way fares  in  one  direction  paid.  This  division 
also  includes  classes  for  growers  in  various 
counties.  Kent  has  a  class  all  to  itself;  the 
other  counties  being  grouped  according  to  their 
geographical  position . 

The  sixth  division  contains  various  classes 
for  representatives  of  particular  varieties  of 
dessert  Apples  and  dessert  Pears,  and  corres- 
ponding classes  for  Apples,  &c,  used  mainly  if 
not  entirely  for  cooking  purposes. 

We  believe  there  are  about  one  thousand 
three  hundred  entries,  those  for  collections 
being  more  numerous  than  heretofore,  whilst 
those  for  single  dishes  are  fewer.  Forty-one 
judges  are  appointed,  with  six  referees,  in  case 
of  differences  of  opinion.  Most  of  the  great 
fruit-growers  are  represented,  among  them 
being  Messrs.  McIndoe,  Woodward,  Rivers, 
Veitch,  Bun  yard,  Laing;  and  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons  show  a  remarkable  collection  of 
Tomatos.  For  more  detailed  information  we 
must  refer  to  our  report,  which  will  be  as  full  as 
the  time  at  our  disposal  will  permit. 


An     old     correspondent,     much 

Horticulture    in       ■  t         he     ferreting     out     0f 

the  Transvaal.      6  "  °  . 

statistics  relating  to  horticulture 
in  all  parts  of  the  cultivated  globe,  has  found 
it  necessary  apparently  for  his  peace  of  mind  to 
inquire  into  the  present  condition  of  things 
under  Mr.  President  Kruger' a  rule,  and  his  good 


and  true  men  in  the  Transvaal,  and  so  "E.C." 
(the  correspondent  in  question)  writes  to  us 
to  the  following  effect :  ' '  From  friends  at  the 
Cape,  at  Kimberley,  and  in  Johannesberg,  I 
had  been  having  very  contradictory,  altogether 
unsatisfactory  accounts  of  horticulture  and  agri- 
culture in  the  Transvaal.  To  get  at  the  truth 
I  determined  to  go  to  headquarters  in  Pretoria, 
and  ask  from  Mr.  President  Kruger  how  crops 
were  distributed  in  the  Republic — what  was 
the  general  outcome  ? — what  the  prospect  !J 
Time  passed  on,  and  I  became  aweary,  and  I 
wished  that  I  had  not  troubled  the  worthy 
President.  But  at  9  o'clock  to  the  tick  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday  last  came  the  man  from 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  and  all  the  information 
obtainable  by  the  Government  House  people  in 
Pretoria.  From  this  communication  it  appears 
that  my  inquiry  had  been  loferred  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  the  State,  and  that  body 
had  endeavoured  to  tabulate  statistics  founded 
upon  their  inquiries,  but  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  as  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
does  with  its  Fruit  Crop  statistics  year  by  year ; 
aud  this  was  a  matter  of  regret.  There  was 
much  trouble  in  getting  at  what  crops  were 
found  to  be  suitable  for  land  at  various  alti- 
tudes. Some  succeeded  ;  others  failed,  or  were 
not  quite  a  success.  Fruit  suited  to  the  soil 
paid  for  growing,  and  the  area  of  growth  was 
to  be  extended.  Cereals  suited  to  the  country 
had  been  a  success,  and  the  area  of  cultivation 
would  be  extended  when  circumstances  per- 
mitted, when  results  were  sufficiently  encourag- 
ing. The  general  trend  was  to  extension  of 
area  of  cultivation,  and  to  an  endeavour  after 
higher  cultivation.  On  the  whole,  we  think  our 
correspondent  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
success  of  his  enquiry — that  Mr.  President 
Kruger,  his  Secretary,  and  the  Agricultural 
Association  above  alluded  to,  deserve  thanks 
for  what  has  been  vouchsafed,  and  for  what  in 
the  future  we  may  reckon  upon  receiving. 


HOOKER  MEDAL— The  subscribers  to  the  Medal 
presented  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  in  the  name  of  the 
Linneaa  Society,  have  received  a  copy  in  bronze. 
The  likeness  is  excellent  and  characteristic,  and  the 
production  artistic  and  highly  satisfactory.  The  work 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Pinches,  of  the  Haymarket. 

THE  CHINA  ASTER.— In  the  Botanical  Maya- 
sine  for  last  month,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  gives  a 
figure  and  a  description  of  the  wild  form  of  the 
China  Aster.  The  great  variations  that  occur  in  this 
plant  are,  we  may  add,  all  seedling  variations,  inas- 
much as  there  is  but  one  species,  so  that  crossing  is 
not  possible.  Again,  as  the  plant  is  an  annual,  it 
produces  no  winter-buds,  and  "sporting"  does  not 
occur.  "The  indigenous  form,"  says  Sir  JosEra, 
''appears  to  be  common  in  the  rocky  hills  of  northern 
China,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Peking  to  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang.  There  are  also  specimens  in  the 
Kew  Herbarium  from  eastern  Turkestan,  western 
Tibet,  and  Afghanistan  ;  but  in  the  more  western  of 
these  localities,  it  is  no  doubt  only  known  as  a 
cultivated  plant,  as  it  is  in  Japan.  According  to  Aiton 
it  was  introduced  into  England  by  Philip  Miller 
in  1731  ;  and  Dili.enius,  who  received  seeds  from 
Prof.  Van  Royen,  of  Lejden,  figured  it  in  1732. 
The  specimen  here  figured  flowered  in  the  herbaceous 
grounds  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  in  October, 
18i>7,  but  did  not  mature  seed.  It  was  raised  from 
seeds  presented  in  189tl  by  the  Messrs.  Vilmokin  & 
Co.  They  were  obtained  from  the  Abbe  Faroes, 
wbo  collected  them  in  eastern  Szechuau." 

PROF.  Axel  BLYTT. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  of  the  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  ChriBtiania.  Dr.  Blytt 
was  well  known  for  his  researches  in  the  Norwegian 
flora.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Botanical  Congress 
in  London  in  1866. 
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The    Fertilisation    of   Pear  Flowers  — 

From  the  Proceedings  of  the.  American  Pomological 
Society  (twenty-fifth  session,  September,  1897),  we 
take  the  following  risumi  of  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr. 
M.  B.  Waite,  dealing  with  the  pollination  of  Pear 
flowers,  and  which  has  a  most  important  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  fertility  or  barren  condition  of 
certain  varieties: — "An  orchard  of  about  22,000 
trees  of  Bartlett  Pears  (Williams)  was  planted  in 
Virginia,  and  although  seventeen  years  old,  the  trees 
had  never  borne  a  satisfactory  crop  of  fruit,  though 
they  blossomed  freely  year  by  year,  A  few  trees 
Btanding  near  Pear  trees  of  another  variety  had  borne 
good  crops  of  fruit,  but  the  Bartletts,  on  the  whole, 
were  unfruitful.  The  results  of  Mr.  Waite's  inves- 
tigations brought  out  the  fact  that  while  many  kinds 
of  Pear  trees  are  self-fertile,  the  pollen  of  each  tree 
fecundating  its  own  flowers,  the  Bartlett  was  prac- 
tically self-sterile,  and  its  flowers  must  be  fecundated 
by  the  pollen  of  some  other  variety  to  produce  a  full 
crop.  The  curious  fact  was  also  brought  out  that 
while  the  pollen  of  the  Bartlett  is  impotent  for  its 
own  flowers,  it  readily  fertilises  other  kinds.  The 
attention  seems  to  have  been  directed  more  to  the 
influence  of  the  cross-pollination  than  to  the  potency 
of  the  pollen.  The  nature  and  properties  of  the 
pollen  itself  would  seem  to  demand  attention." 

A  "  CORNER  "  IN  FRUIT.— Whence  comes  all  the 
fruit  now  meeting  with  so  ready  a  Bale  in  London 
streets,  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate?  Every  urchin  with  a 
halfpenny  or  a  penny  to  spare  can  regale  himself  with 
wholesome  fruit  from  the  Continent,  Spain,  America, 
or  from  English  Orchards.  There  is  just  now  a  little 
"corner"  in  the  Farringdon Road,  between  the  Metro- 
politan Railway-station  and  the  Corporation  Fruit  and 
Fish  Market,  where  Covent  Garden  is  represented  in 
mirrature.  It  is  a  great  place  for  youngsters.  Plums 
sell  htie  at  from  Ihd.  to  id.  per  lb.,  Pears  at  Id.  to 
id.,  Apples  Id.  to  3d,  Oranges  at  two  for  lj<i, 
Eugli  h  Grapes  may  be  had  from  8d.  per  lb.,  and 
foreign  Grapts  from  3d.  to  6rf.  per  lb.  ;  Bananas 
meet  a  ready  sale  at  Id.  each,  or  seven  for  6d.  ;  fine 
Dam-ous  are  sold  from  2d.  per  lb.  If  some  vege- 
table are  scarce  or  dear,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
wholi  s  me  fruit. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  — In 
view  of  the  devastation  among  plants  of  Chrjsanthe- 
mumf,  caused  by  the  Chrysanthemum-rust,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  have  arranged  for  a  Conference  Meeting  to 
take  place  on  October  11  next,  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  in  the  St.  Stephen's  Hall  of  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster.  A  paper  will  be  read  by 
Mr.  P.  Wateeer,  setting  forth  the  effectB  of  the  rust 
from  the  cultivators'  point  of  view  ;  and  Mr.  George 
Massee  will  also  read  a  paper  dealing  with  its  scientific 
aspects,  when  a  discussion  will  follow.  Full  par- 
ticulars will  be  announced  by  circular. 

Helping  our  Charities.— We  are  gratified  to 

ltarn,  that  by  kind  permission  of  A.  Mordan,  Esq  , 
the  gardens  of  Stone  House,  Reigate,  were  recently 
thrown  open  to  the  public  on  behalf  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  Mr.  Steer, 
the  Head  Gardener,  has  thus  been  able  to  forward 
upwards  of  £20  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this  charity. 

Old  Gardening  Books.— We  have  more  than 
once  referred  in  these  columns  to  the  increasing 
interest  in,  and  consequently  the  enhanced  value  of, 
old  books  on  gardening.  This  more  especially  applies 
to  books  having  finely  executed  coloured  plates,  and 
to  those  issued  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  desiderata  list  of  an  eminent  London 
booWller  issued  a  day  or  two  ago  includes  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  books  relating  more  or  less 
directly  to  gardening. 

The  Society  of  American  Florists'  pro- 
poses to  add  to  its  title  in  future  the  words  "  and 
Ornamental  Horticulturists."  We  may  therefore 
expect  in  future  that  the  gardeners  from  the  States 
wrll  bn  distinguished  for  their  good  looks,  as  well  as 
for  their  earnestness  and  ability.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
frame  a   concise  and  accurate  title  ;  the  designation 


of  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  for  instance,  might 
lead  to  the  inference  that  only  the  orphans  of  Royal 
gardeners  were  entitled  to  relief  ! 

"THE  JADOO  ALBUM"  (The  Secretary,  Jadoo, 
Limited,  Palace  Gate,  Exeter;  and  Directeur  de 
rUsine  de  Jadoo,  Margaux,  France),  with  a  Preface 
by  Colonel  Halfobd  Thompson. — The  buctosb  which 
has  attended  the  introduction  of  Jadoo  fibre,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  employment  of  it  has  developed, 
have  warranted  the  makers  and  the  inventor  of  it  in 
issuing  a  volume  containing  a  brief  account  of  the 
substance,  illustrated  with  various  pictures  of  plants 
grown  with  its  assistance.  To  quote  from  the  Album, 
"Jadoo  was  originally  intended  to  be  used  merely  as 
a  substitute  for  earth  in  large  towns,  where  loam  was 
difficult  to  get— and  in  some  cases  unattainable  .... 
The  discovery  that  it  had  the  effect  of  quickening  the 
germination  of  seed,  of  increasing  the  number  of 
seed  that  germinated,  and  above  all  of  making 
cuttings  "strike"  with  greater  certainty  and  greater 
rapidity,  opened  up  for  it  ubos  in  all  parts  of 
the  world."  Continuing,  we  read  that  the  new 
factories  at  Margaux  are  to  supply  Jadoo  to  the  Vine- 
growers,  that  it  is  used  for  tobacco  plantations,  and 
also  for  Orange  trees,  Tea,  Coffee,  and  other  crops  in 
various  countries  and  colonies. 

Roman    Hyacinth.— Messrs.  E.   H.   Krelage 

announce  the  distribution  of  a  variety  with  pale 
mauve-blue  flowers,  which  it  is  alleged  flowers  forty- 
five  days  earlier  than  the  ordinary  varieties. 

The  Anatomical  Method.— M.  Crei>in,  who 

for  forty  years  has  devoted  himself  to  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  Bpeoies  of  Rosa  whether  living  or  pre- 
served in  herbaria,  comments  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Belgium  on  the 
anatomical  method  of  discriminating  species.  M. 
Crepin's  remarks  go  to  show  that  until  anatomists 
have  the  power  and  the  means  to  make  comparative 
studies  of  plants  grown  under  varying  conditions  as 
systematic  botanists  do,  their  researches  must  lack 
the  completene-s  and  authority  attaching  to  the  best 
morphological  work.  To  suppose  that  a  laboratory 
student,  however  diligent  and  intelligent,  can  in  the 
course  of  two  years  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
genus  possessed  by  one  who  has  given  a  lifetime  to 
to  its  study,  is  obviously  absurd.  The  anatomical 
characters  are  very  valuable,  but  they  require  to 
be  employed  with  the  same  judgment  as  other 
characters. 

CHIONODOXA  LUCILI/E.— Messrs.  E.H.  Krelage 
&  Son,  of  Haarlem,  offer  among  their  novelties  a 
variety  with  rose-coloured  flowers. 

AMERICAN  Tree  SEEDS.— The  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case  induce  us  to  depart  from  our  usual 
course  of  merely  announcing  the  publication  of  Trade 
Catalogues.  The  list  of  s°eds  of  American  trees  and 
shrubs  issued  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons, 
of  German  Town,  Philadelphia,  is  a  document  of 
unusual  importance,  and  both  nurserymen  and  tree- 
loverd  who  often  experience  difficulty  in  obtaining 
Buch  seeds  will  be  interested  in  it. 

ELEMENTARY  BOTANY.— The  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College  publishes  a  series  of  elementary 
studies  of  Beans,  Peas,  and  other  plants,  for  the  use 
of  beginners.  The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Beal  is  to 
provide  the  requisite  materials  for  the  pupils,  and 
then  to  leave  them  to  observe  for  themselves  the 
phenomena  of  germination,  &c.  Little  or  no  assistance  is 
given  till  the  pupil  begins  to  handle,  see,  and  compare. 
When  this  is  done,  the  aid  of  the  teacher  is  given  to 
facilitate  the  work,  direct  it  into  proper  channels, 
correct  errors,  and  give  explanations.  The  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  the  scholar  to  see  properly. 

Gordon's  Garden  at  Khartoum  is  thus 
described  by  the  special  correspondent  of  tho  Daily 
Mail,  who  visited  it  afrer  the  battle  of  Omdurman  ; 
— "  Here  was  an  Englishman  doing  his  duty,  alone, 
and  at  the  instant  peril  of  his  life  ;  yet  still  ho  lo .  ed  his 
garden.  The  garden  was  a  yet  more  pathetic  ruin  than 
the  palace.   The  palace  accepted  its  doom  mutely  ;  the 


garden  strove  against  it.  Untrimmed,  unwatered, 
the  Oranges  and  Citrons  still  struggled  to  bear 
their  little  hard  green  knobs,  as  if  they  had  been 
full  ripe  fruit.  The  Pomegrauates  put  out  their  ver- 
milion star-rlowers,  but  the  fruit  was  small  and  woody, 
and  juiceless.  The  Figs  bore  better,  but  they,  too, 
were  small  and  without  vigour.  Rankly  overgrown 
with  dhurra,  a  Vine  still  trailed  over  a  low  roof  its 
dwarfed  leaves  and  limp  tendrils,  but  yielded  not  a 
sign  of  Grapes.  It  was  all  green,  and  so  far  vivid  and 
refreshing  after  Omdurman.  But  it  was  the  green  of 
nature,  not  of  cultivation  ;  leaves  ^rew  large  and 
fruit  grew  small,  and  dwindled  away.  Reluctantly, 
despairingly,  Gordon's  garden  was  dropping  back  to 
wilderness." 

BEGGAR-WEED  (Desmodium  tortuoBum). — Tms 
plaut  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  valuable  forage 
plant  for  tropical  countries.  At  Saharunpore,  to 
which  garden  seeds  were  Bent  from  Kew,  the  plant 
is  reported  to  grow  well,  but  the  cattle  refuse  to 
eat  it. 

DAVIDSON  PLUM. — This  name  is  applied  to  the 
fruit  of  an  extraordinary  saxifragaceous  plant  (David- 
sonia  pruriens,  F.  v.  M.).  It  was  introduced  to  our 
gardens  through  Mr.  W.  Bull,  and  was  figured  in  our 
columns  on  June  30,  1877.  The  fruit,  which  is 
figured  by  Mr.  F.  Manson  Bailey  in  the  Queens- 
land Agricultural  Journal,  is  like  a  Plum  of 
medium  size,  but  covered  with  fine  hairs,  readily 
removed  by  a  cloth.  The  colour  is  purple,  the 
flavour  acid.  It  is  used  by  the  settlers  for  the 
purpose  of  jam-making  and  other  purposes.  No 
doubt  the  fruit  is  capable  of  improvement  at  the 
hands  of  the  gardener.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
it  is  not  a  Plum. 

"Proceedings  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical SOCIETY." — This  publication,  if  no  longer 
brightened  by  the  fluent  eloquence  of  the  late  Mar- 
shall Wilder,  at  any  rate  shows  that  the  zeal  ami 
energy  he  infused  into  the  Soc  ety  are  not  exhausted 
with  his  death,  albeit  a  c  11  is  made  for  a  larger  in- 
fusion of  young  blood.  The  present  nam  er  contains 
a  record  of  the  transactions  of  the  year  1897,  including 
those  of  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Columbus,  Oh  o. 

Botanical  Exchange  Club.— We  have  before 

us  the  reports  for  1896  and  1897,  that  for  the  latter 
year  edited  'by  Mr.  G.  Claridge  Drove.  The 
number  of  specimens  contributed  lor  exohange  is 
above  average,  and  the  members  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  having  the  "  critical  "  species  named  by  an  expert. 
A  new  British  sedge,  Carex  chordorhiza,  has  been 
distributed,  as  well  as  the  doubtful  plaut  known  as 
C.  helvola. 

The  Endeavour  River  Pear.— This  is  a  fruit 

originally  described  by  Baron  Von  Mueller,  aud 
now  figured  in  the  Queensland  Agricultural  Journal 
by  Mr.  F.  Manson  Bailey,  the  colonial  botanist. 
The  fruit  is  rosy-red,  Pear-shaped,  flesh  white,  and 
delicately  flavoured.  It  is  used  by  the  colonists  for 
jam  aod  cooking-purposes.  It  is  hardly  requisite  lo 
say  the  popular  name  is  inaccurate — the  shrub  bear- 
ing it  is  no  Pear,  but  a  Myrtaceous  plant,  Eugenia 
eucalyptoides. 


CATTLEYA     LABI  AT A 

SCHRODER.E,  &o. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  fine 
view  in  the  Ca'tleya-house  of  Joseph  lirooare,  E«q  , 
Sunny  Hill,  Llandudno,  to  call  atteutiou  to  the 
beauties  of  the  fragrant  Cattleya  labiati  Schroder  IB, 
for  such  is  its  most  fitting  title  ;  although,  probably 
from  want  of  sufficient  material,  it  wis  originally 
named  by  Professor  Reichenbach  Cattleya  Triauaei 
Schroder:n,  and  was  thus  described  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  April  16,  1887,  p.  512.  In  tho  same  issue, 
at  p.  522,  is  the  record  of  its  having  been  certificated 
to  Bjrou  Schroder  a  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  April  12. 

As  soon  as  it  became  more  plentifully  represented 
in  collections,  it  became  evident  that  it  was  as  distinct 
from  Ci  labiata  Trimuui   as  C.   1.   Mendeli,   C.  L. 
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Fig.  72. — apple  chklmsfokd  wonper.     (see  p.  250.) 


Jlossise,  and  the  other  sectional  representatives  of 
C.  tabiata  are,  and  that  by  its  beauty,  the  delicate 
tint  of  its  flowers,  and  its  fragrance,  it  was  entitled 
to  rank  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  of 
them. 

But  C.  labiata  Schroder*  has  never  been  plentiful 
in  gardens,  and  few  collections  could  boast  of  such  a 
noble  display  as  that  shown  in  the  photograph  taken 
in  Mr.  Broome's  Cattleya-house  this  summer,  the 
greater  part  of  the  flowers  seen  in  the  picture  being 
of  that  type,  and  among  them  a  good  specimen  of  the 
white  C.  Schroderaj  alba,  some  floe  C.  Mendeli, 
Lselia  purpurata,  both  dark-coloured  and  white- 
I'utaled  forms  ;  Lrelio-Cattleya  ■■  Schilleriai  a,  Ladia 
ciumbarina,  Oncidium  sarcodes,  and  0.   leucochilum, 


Dendrobium  chrjsotoxum  with  sixteen  spikes,  D. 
crepidatum,  D.  crystallinum,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  D. 
densiflorum,  D.  Brymerianum,  D.  Buperbum  gigan- 
teum,  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum,  C.  villosum,  &c. 
With  them  are  arranged  some  foliage  plants,  Anthu- 
riums,  &c,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  the  fine 
Anthurium  Andreanum  giganteum. 

Mr.  Broome  has  been  an  enthusiastic  amateur 
gardener  for  many  years,  and  from  his  gardens  at 
Didsbury,  Manchester,  many  years  ago,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  exhibits  of  good  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials  and  Orchids.  Mr.  A.  C.  Axtell,  Mr. 
Broome's  gardener,  is  also  a  clever  cultivator  of 
Orchids,  to  which  the  tine  result  seen  in  our  illustra- 
tion (fig.  71,  p.  2551  will  amply  testify. 


FlG,   j::,— .iri'i.E   BISMAKCK.     (SKE  r.  250.) 
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BEES  IN  A  JAM  FACTORY.— I  have  just  read  in 
the  Dartford  Chronicle  that  Messrs.  T.  Wood  &  Son's 
jam-factory,  at  Swanley  Junction,  has  been  besieged 
by  bees,  until  the  factory  became  on  more  than 
one  occasion  unbearable  to  the  workers.  They  settled 
upon  the  jams  and  syrups  till  the  place  was  literally 
covered  with  them,  and  the  factory  had  to  be  closed 
for  a  time.  The  men,  women,  and  girls,  it  is  stated, 
were  severely  stung,  and  the  bees  for  a  time  took 
possession  of  the  place.  They  were  as  speedily  as 
possible  stupefied,  and  subsequently,  on  one  occasion 
during  the  week,  upwards  of  three  bushels  of  bees 
were  swept  up.  Now  this  to  my  mind  involves  a 
very  serious  matter  ;  as  for  instance,  not  only  the 
intolerable  nuisance  and  mischief  done  at  the  factory, 
but  the  owners  of  the  bees  must  suffer  very  consider- 
able loss,  itself  a  very  serious  item  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  unless  the  bees  recovered  after  thoy  had 
been  removed  from  the  factory,  and  had  not  been 
destroyed.  I  opine  to  obviate  similar  visits  from 
these  useful  and  industrious  little  insects,  some 
arrangement  could  be  made  by  having  strong  canvas 
or  gauze  placed  over  all  the  ventilators  and  windows, 
and  temporary  doors  made  of  the  same  material,  of 
sufficiently  fine  mesh  to  admit  air  and  yet  keep  out 
these  busy  intruders.   0.  F. 

PLUNGED  POT  PLANTS.— This  is  a  somewhat 
alliterative  heading  to  a  paragraph,  but  it  indicates 
exactly  what  I  am  referring  to.  In  no  garden  have 
I  seen  plants  of  so  many  diverse  kinds  and  descrip- 
tions used  for  garden  decoration  grown  in  pots  and 
plunged  in  the  turf  or  elsewhere  as  at  Sandhurst 
Lodge.  Certainly  they  may  be  counted  by  hundreds. 
There  is  one  group  so  plunged  on  a  lawn  slope,  with 
trees  and  Yews  for  a  background,  each  plant  fully 
4  feet  from  the  other.  They  are  in  most  cases  large, 
and  include  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums,  Solanum  jas- 
minoides  flowering  profusely  ;  fibrous  Begonias,  tall 
Plumbagos,  beautiful  white  and  red  Swainsonias, 
Diplacus  glutinosus,  Habrothamnus,  yellow  and  red  ; 
Marguerites,  Fuchsias,  und  other  plants.  Close 
by  is  a  large  group  of  Fuchsia0.  On  another 
point  of  the  lawn  is  a  lot  of  fine  Cape  sweet-per- 
fumed Pelargoniums.  Just  in  front  of  the  gardener's 
cottage  are  noble  bushes  of  charming  Fuchsias 
literally  masses  of  bloom,  5  feet  high  and  as  much 
through.  These  are  really  noble  specimens,  and 
nine  years  old.  Dropped  into  the  turf  or  in  the  long 
grass  of  the  wild  garden  lower  down  in  the  grounds 
are  numerous  fine  plants  of  the  Coral -bush,  Ery- 
thrina  crista-galli  carrying  huge  spikes  of  bloom. 
Solanum  jasminoides  is  again  here  abundant,  and  sin- 
gularly beautiful.  But  the  plants  of  Cloth  of  Gold 
Fuchsia  are  very  effective.  So,  too,  are  Agapanthuses 
in  full  bloom.  HabrothamnusNewelli,5  feet  in  height, 
in  profuse  bloom,  as  also  H.  aurantiacus,  3*  feet  high , 
carrying  numerous  spikes  of  yellow  flowers.  Pelargo- 
niums are  also  specially  charming.  The  places  of 
these  tender  plants  are  in  winter  filled  with  hardy 
ones,  and  these  serve  to  give  a  pleasing  aspect  to 
these  portions  of  the  gardens  during  a  dull  season. 
A.  D. 

TOMATOS  AND  MELONS.— The  remarks  by  Mr. 
K.  D.  Long  on  p.  200,  respecting  the  successful 
cultivation  of  Tomatos  and  Melons  in  the  same  house, 
although  very  interesting,  was  scarcely  an  answer  to 
"  C.  J.  P."  Tomatos  planted  in  a  vinery  or  Peach- 
house  offer  widely  different  conditions  to  Tomatos 
cultivated  with  MelonB.  During  the  past  four 
seasons  I  have  had  to  meet  a  heavy  demand  for 
Melons,  and  have  been  unable  to  spare  a  whole  house 
for  Tomatos,  therefore  I  have  cultivated  them  in  a  part 
of  a  house  with  mid-season  Melons.  My  practice 
has  been  as  follows  : — Early  in  March  I  put  out 
strong  plants  of  an  early  variety  of  Tomato,  and  give 
them  fairly  generous  treatment.  They  are  not  given 
unlimited  root  room,  however,  and  by  the  timo  my 
Melons  (which  are  planted  some  ten  days  later)  are 
set,  I  get  a  good  set  of  fruit  on  the  Tomatos.  When 
the  smallest  of  these  Tomatos  have  attained  the  size 
of  a  Walnut  (some  fortnight  later),  I  pinch  out  the 
top  of  the  plant,  and  induce  the  crop  to  ripen  as  soon 
as  possible.  When  the  main  part  of  the  crop  is 
ripened,  I  cut  out  the  old  plants,  and  after  slightly 
renovating  the  soil,  immediately  put  out  other 
strongly -grown  plants.  By  the  time  the  Melons  aro 
finished,  the  second  crop  of  Tomatos  is  nearly  set, 
and  the  plants  generally  afford  plenty  of  fruits" until 
the  end  of  the  season.  The  reasons  I  plaut  twice  are 
two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  the  Tomato  plants,  if 
grown  throughout  the  season  generally  become  bully 
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diseased,  the  treatment  neces-ary  for  the  Melons 
being  unsuitable  to  Tomato  cultivation.  After 
the  first  good  set  of  Tomatos,  which  is  obtained  while 
the  Melons  are  making  their  early  growth,  the  Tomato 
plants  begin  to  dwindle,  and  from  this  they  would 
never  recover.  By  double  planting,  the  second  batch 
of  plants  is  setting  fruits  when  the  Melons  are  ripen- 
iog,  and  the  conditions  of  the  house  being  then 
suitable  to  them,  they  amply  repay  for  the  extra 
trouble.  Frederic   Tuywood. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  CACTI.  — In  reply  to  many 
questions  addressed  ti  me  by  Cactus  lovers,  I  give 
the  following  details  concerning  my  method  of  grow- 
ing these  plants  : — I  never  shade  those  which  are  under 
glass  from  the  sun.  Even  during  the  recent  extreme 
heat  I  did  not  whiten  the  glass,  but  gave  as  much  air 
as  possible.  This  plan  I  have  found  to  answer  very 
well,  and  I  have  now  again  in  bloom  many 
plants  which  usually  flower  but  once,  and  I  attribute 
this  second  flowering  to  the  ardent  rays  of  the  sun. 
I  naturally  water  more  than  usual,  even  twice  a  day 
during  the  exceptionally  hot  weather,  and  I  have 
never  known  a  summer  in  which  my  plants  have 
grown  so  well.  If  the  house  cannot  be  sufficiently 
ventilated,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  whiten  the 
lights  slightly,  and  in  that  case  to  water  less.  To 
those  who  ask  me  how  I  keep  my  plants  clean,  I 
answer,  it  is  more  especially  in  summer  that 
insects  (mealy-bug)  have  to  be  guarded  against.  If 
I  see  that  a  plant  is  attacked  I  sj  ringe  it  vigorously 
with  clean  water,  I  wash  it,  so  to  speak,  completely, 
roots  and  all.  I  then  let  it  dry  thoroughly,  repot  it, 
and  the  plant  is  none  the  worse.  Advantage  should  be 
taken  of  a  very  fine  day  to  effect  this  washing,  and  it 
should  not  be  done  in  the  winter.  I  have  tried 
everything  that  has  been  recommended  in  this  way 
as  an  insecticide,  but  with  no  result.  In  winter  I 
kill  insect  pests  with  a  little  stick  pointed  like  a 
pencil,  or  with  a  pin.  F.  Leict,  Ccmtich,  Belgium. 

HARDY  BAMBOOS. — It  is  very  gratifying  to  note 
the  increase  that  has  been  made  in  Bamboo  planting 
during  the  past  few  years.  As  the  hardiness  of 
the  Bamboos  becomes  more  generally  known,  we  may 
yet  see  the  stiff  and  heavy-looking  Laurel  (Cerasus)  and 
Privet,  offensive  to  the  eye  from  constant  repetition, 
entirely  ousted  from  our  ornamental  shrubberies. 
More  especially  is  this  desirable  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  where  the  evergreen  shrubberies  are  ever 
dull  and  dirty  from  the  continual  deposit  of  soot  and 
dust.  The  graceful,  arching  growths  of  such  plants 
as  Arundinaria  nitida.  Phyllostachys  aurea,  P. 
Henouis,  P.  nigra,  P.  flexuosa,  and  P.  viridi- 
glaucescens  occurring  occasionally  in  the  foreground  ; 
with  Arundinaria  Simoni,  Phyllostachys  mitis,  and 
other  columnar  species  planted  here  and  there  in  the 
background,  would  do  much  to  render  the  whole 
artistic  and  cool  to  look  upon.  Planted  in  association 
with  dwellings,  provided  with  verandahs  and  other 
forms  of  subtropical  architecture,  and  with  orna- 
mental water,  the  Bamboo  is  at  home  and  in  harmony 
with  its  surroundirjgs.  As  a  background  for  such 
plants  as  Lobelias  of  the  cardinalis  group,  or  other 
tall-growing  plants,  whose  flowers  range  in  colour 
from  piok  to  deep  crimson,  or  intermixed  with  orna- 
mental foliage  shrubs  typified  by  Prunus  Pissardi, 
rose-coloured  Maple',  crimson-stemmed  Cornus,  &c, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  plant  more  suit- 
able than  the  Bamboo,  the  light  rich  green  of  which 
would  greatly  intensify  the  colours  of  those  plants. 
It  is,  however,  as  single  specimens  on  lawns  that  we 
see  them  at  their  best  ;  those  species  of  flexuose 
habit  are  especially  beautiful  as  such,  if  a  cool  site  be 
selected  for  them,  with  shelter  from  cutting  east 
winds.  They  are  not  difficult  to  suit  in  regard  to 
soils,  provided  it  is  fairly  good  and  well  trenched.  If 
it  be  very  poor  it  is  best  to  take  out  a  small  area  and 
fill  in  with  rough  fibrous  loam,  mixed  with  well- 
rotted  kitchen-garden  refuse,  road-sweepings,  and,  if 
available,  the  clearings  of  a  shallow  pond  sweetened 
by  exposure,  the  more  half-decayed  leaves  there  are 
in  it  the  better.  At  Isleworth  they  grow  remarkably 
well  in  a  light,  dry  soil  if  given  copious  supplies  of 
water  during  the  summer  months.  The  leaves 
quickly  curl  and  turn  yellow  if  the  plant  is  allowed 
to  become  dry  at  the  roots.  It  is  advisable  to  slope 
the  surrounding  soil  towards  the  plants,  so  that  they 
get  the  full  benefit  of  storm-water.  Many  of  the 
hardier  species  make  useful  decorative  plants  in  pots 
for  balconies,  &c ,  placing  the  pots  in  shallow  paD8 
containing  just  the  amount  of  water  the  plants  will 
absorb  in  a  single  day.  During  very  hot  weather, 
plants  treated  in  this  way  keep  in  good  condition 
throughout  the  whole  summer.  The  quickest  way  to 
propagate  Bamboos  is  to  sever  the  suckers  from  the 
parent  stool  as  soon  as  they  have  formed  independent 


roots,  and  to  pot  them  up,  keeping  thorn  in  a  warm- 
house  till  they  are  established.  Geor'je  B.  Mallett, 
Isleworth. 

WHAT  IS  THE  CORRECT  NAME  OF  THE  "OLD 
DOUBLE-WHITE"  PRIMULA  ?— Is  Primula  sinensis 
correct  ?  [Yes,  as  far  as  it  goes.  Ed.]  If  bo,  why 
cannot  nurserymen,  &c,  catalogue  it  as  such  ?  And 
if  that  is  an  insufficient  description,  add  "old 
double-white,"  or  " double-white  "  after  the  Latin 
specific  name.  I  find  fome  nurserymen  catalogue  it 
as  Primula,  double-white,  which  is  rather  an  inde- 
finite description,  as  there  are  double-white  ot  the 
Chinese  section  ;  and  I  have  seen  it  received  from 
the  trade  under  the  name  of  Primula  prseLiitens  (a 
synonym  of  sinensis).  If  P.  double-white  is  definite, 
how  do  we  describe  the  different  kinds  of  colour  (i.e., 
from  white  to  pink)  of  the  same  species  1  I  should  be 
glad  if  any  one  would  give  a  definition  of  these  syno- 
nyms, as  I  am  sure  there  are  many  that  would  be 
glad  of  the  information.  And  it  taxes  one's  powers 
of  plain  speech  to  describe  it  to  any  one  not 
acquainted  with  it ;  and  even  mistakes  are  made  when 
ordering  it  from  the  trade.  Thou.  Applehy. 

THE  PERFECT  TOMATO.— Although  we  have 
long  had  a  "  Perfection "  Tomato  in  cultivation,  no 
one  seems  to  regard  that,  or  perhaps  any  other 
variety,  as  being  the  "  perfect "  one.  I  fear,  judging 
by  the  samples  sent  to  the  Drill  Hall  from  time  to 
time,  that  some  ignorance  still  exists  as  to  the  merits, 
and  very  high  ones,  too,  of  dozens  of  so-called  distinct 
varieties  in  commence.  Certainly  in  cropping 
qualities,  and  in  capacity  to  produce  fine  fruits  of 
rich  colour,  none  others  can  well  hope  to  excel  them. 
The  grower  who  has  a  Tomato  that  he  finds  to  be 
very  productive,  and  thinks  it  distinct,  quite  forgets, 
if  he  did  know,  that  scores  of  other  growers  also 
have  wonderfully  productive  varieties,  indeed, 
all  varieties  are  fairly  productive  if  only  pro- 
perly grown.  The  primary  need  to  create  the 
perfect  Tomato  is  not  size  or  colour,  or  abundant 
cropping.  We  have  these  features  in  abundance  ; 
indeed,  so  far  as  size  is  concerned,  we  have  rather 
too  much  of  it.  Then  too  many  of  the  fruits  are,  if 
broad,  yet  too  flat,  thus  holding  too  much  vapour  in 
solution,  otherwise  moisture  ;  and  the  presence  of 
that  on  the  upper  or  stem  side  of  the  fruits  does 
much  to  hasten  cracking  of  the  skins,  just  as  too 
much  accumulation  on  the  lower  or  flower  side  helps 
to  promote  that  fungoid  disease  called  black-spot. 
Then  there  is  the  common  evil  found  in  the  broad 
flattish  fruits  of  a  broad  spot  on  the  skin,  radiating 
from  the  floral  centre,  a  product  of  partial  faBciation, 
or  of  imperfect  fruit  formation.  Thus  we  get  nearer 
to  the  perfect  Tomato  in  the  medium-sized,  rounder 
forms.  Mr.  W.  Roupell  was  kind  enough  the  other 
day  to  give  me  a  remarkably  handsome  sample  fruit  of 
his  selected  Chemin  Rouge,  4.}  oz.  in  weight,  round 
as  a  ball,  and  devoid  of  split  or  speck,  and  very  solid 
in  flesh.  Such  a  variety,  if  a  good  cropper,  and 
having  real  flavour,  would  be  a  first-class  one 
indeed.  A.  D. 

HIBISCUS  SYRIACUS  (SYN.  ALTH/<EA  FRUTEX). 
— Generally  speaking,  this  hardy  species  and  its 
numerous  varieties  are  not  cultivated  so  frequently  as 
their  merits  warrant.  The  "Syrian  Mallow"  was 
introduced  from  Syria  in  1596,  the  type  being  purple 
in  colour  with  a  crimson  blotch  at  the  base  of  each 
petal ;  but  there  are  now  fully  a  score  of  really 
good  varieties,  both  single  and  double,  with  pure 
white,  pink,  red,  blue,  and  the  intermediate  shades 
of  colour.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  this  shrub 
in  light  soils,  but  in  a  moderately  heavy  soil  it  has 
stood  this  summer's  prolonged  drought  wonderfully 
well,  and  I  recently  saw  Eome  bushes  quite  6  feet  in 
height  flowering  freely  under  the  shade  of  Plane  and 
Copper  Bee  ch  Trees.  .1 .  ( '.  II. 

MONTBRETIAS. — I  have  never  advised  that  the 
bulbs  should  be  dri  d  over  hot-water  pipes,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Conway  on  p.  210.  But  I  did  suggest 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  August  '27  that  they  be 
lift-id  in  October  or  November,  and  placed  in  boxes, 
working  some  potting-soil  round  them  ;  afterwards  to 
be  removed  to  a  Peach-houso  or  vioery  near  the  hot- 
water  pipes.  All  cultivators  "f  these  plants 
are  not  favoured  as  Mr.  Conway  evidently  is 
at  Richmond  in  the  matters  of  climate  and  toil. 
To  those  growers  who  have  a  cold  retentive  soil, 
I  would  specially  recommend  that  the  bulbs  be 
lifted  each  season,  and  treated  in  some  such  manner. 
In  such  an  exceptionally  dry,  hot  autumn  as  the 
present,  the  bulbs  will  doubtless  ripen  well  in  the 
open,  consequently  the  bulbs  may  be  taken  up  and 
stored  for  the  winter  in  the  same  way  as  the  Gladiolus 


are  stored  ;  but  such  aBeasonas  189S  has  been,  rarely 
happens.  About  twelve  months  ago,  a  neighbouring 
gardener  asked  my  opinion  respecting  a  large  bed  of 
Montbretias  growing  in  an  open  south-west  aspect. 
The  soil  was  light  and  good,  and  the  bulbs 
bad  been  planted  three  years,  during  which  time 
they  had  grown  luxuriantly,  but  had  produced  no 
(lowers.  Being  offered  some  of  these  bulb",  the  roots 
of  which,  by  the  way,  were  much  matted  together, 
I  gladly  accepted  them.  On  arrival  they  were  put 
into  boxes  and  treated  as  recommended  by  me  on 
p.  166,  and  with  most  satisfactory  results.  The  bed 
has  been  admired  by  a  great  many  visitors  during 
the  summer.  The  varieties  are  M.  Pottsii  and  M. 
crocosmiflora.  The  position  in  which  I  planted  the 
bulbs  is  exactly  similar  to  that  in  which  my  friend 
has  them,  and  the  soil  is  similar.  Why  should  they 
Mower  so  well  with  me,  and  not  with  him  ?  The 
reason  is  obvious.  By  the  winter  treatment  the  bulbs 
were  given,  they  became  the  better  matured.  H.  T. 
Martin.  Stonclcigh.  [Our  correspondents  live  in 
widely  separated  localities,  and  some  of  the  details 
necessary  to  the  perfect  cultivation  of  Montbretias 
in  Warwickshire  may  not  be  so  essential  in  the  Rich- 
mond district,  where  Mr.  Conway  resides.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  both  cultivators  are  disposed 
to  lift  the  bulbs  annually  or  biennially.  If  this  be 
not  done,  they  become  so  closely  packed  through  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  bulbs  increase  in  number, 
that  the  growths  are  too  weak  to  flower  satisfactorily. 
Whether  it  be  necessary  to  keep  the  bulbs  inside 
during  winter,  or  more  desirable  to  re-plant  them  at 
once  in  the  open,  will  depend  upon  the  locality,  and 
the  soil  and  sub-soil.  During  August  we  happened 
to  visit  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  and  the  Montbretias  there, 
as  Mr.  Martin  Btates,  were  tben  giving  a  glorious 
display  of  bloom.  Ed.] 

It   is   interesting   to   note   that   whilst  some 

growers  of  these  hardy  bulbs  seem  to  regard  annual 
lifting,  drying,  and  replanting  as  essential,  others 
should  treat  them  with  somewhat  scant  respect. 
Thus,  recently  I  saw,  both  at  St.  James',  West 
Malvern,  and  at  Madresfield  Court,  huge  masses  of 
Montbretias  Pottsii  and  crocosmiflora  that  had 
been  planted  some  two  years,  and  were  as  dense  in 
stems,  leaves,  and  bloom  as  it  was  possible  for  these 
plants  to  be.  I  have  nowhere  else  seen  such  huge 
clumps  as  were  here  grown.  Amongst  hardy  plants 
for  massing  in  this  big  way,  comprising  thousands  of 
roots,  few  present  more  striking  or  pleasing  effects 
than  these  Montbretias  do.  It  will  be,  perhaps, 
needful  to  lift  and  replant  the  bulbs  in  the  winter, 
when,  if  the  same  spaces  be  utilised,  no  doubt  the 
soil  will  be  removed,  and  be  replaced  by  fresh,  then 
the  finest  bulbs  planted  thickly,  will  6oon  refurnish  the 
huge  beds.  At  St.  James',  a  very  large  collection,  com- 
prising apparently  all  the  varieties  in  commerce,  is 
grown  for  trial  and  comparison.  The  quantities  in 
each  case  vary,  but  there  are  plenty  of  plants,  and 
abundance  of  flowers.  Besides  Pottsii  and  crocosmi- 
flora, there  is  Bouquet  parfait,  Reine  d'Or  (fine 
orange),  Eldorado,  Transcendent  (orange-red),  Etoile 
de  Feu  (rather  deeper  in  colour),  and  several  others. 
Those  mentioned  seemed  to  be  amongst  the  best. 
If  the  clumps  or  masses  remain  too  long  undisturbed, 
they  become  so  thick  or  dense  that  very  weak  growths 
and  fewer  flowers  result.  The  two-year-planted 
masses  at  the  places  named  were,  earlier  in  the 
month,  glorious  in  colour,  and  wonderful  in  quantity. 
Pleasing  as  the  spikes  are  when  set  up  in  vases,  they 
always  look  best  on  the  plants.  A.  D. 

RIPENING  OF  CANNA  INDICA  SEED  IN  THE 
OPEN  AIR. — There  are  doubtless  many  proofs  in  our 
gardens  of  an  unusual  season,  but  I  fancy  that  the 
fact  of  a  Canna  seeding  and  ripening  in  the  open  air  is 
as  striking  as  any.  This  particular  plant  was  potted 
and  placed  in  the  garden,  where  it  bloomed  in  July. 
I  send  you  the  actual  seed-pod  ;  one  seed  I  havo 
removed  in  order  to  get  a  seedling  next  year  as  a 
memento  of  a  record  feison.  1  may,  of  course,  bo 
mistaken  about  the  rarity  of  the  occurrence.  S.  QibiOTt, 

LONICERA  HILDEBRANDIANA.— Mr.  Moore  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  being  the  first  to  flower  this  plant 
in  Europe.  He  sent  a  flowering  branch  to  Kew,  pro- 
duced, he  said,  by  a  plant  that  had  been  grown  in  a 
cool-house,  where  it  had  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and 
rather  restricted  root-room,  At  Ivew,  plants  have 
been  tried  under  various  conditions,  from  the  open 
border  to  a  tropical  house,  and  whilst  plenty  of 
growth  has  beeu  obtained,  no  flowers  have  been 
developed,  notwithstanding  alternations  of  liberal 
treatment  and  comparative  starvation.  It  will  bo 
remembered  that  Sir  Henry  Collett  described  the 
plant     in    the     Journal    of    the    Linnean    Society, 
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vol.  xxviii.,  p.  6,  as  "  a  conspicuous  shrub,  with  large 
dark  glossy  leaves,  and  fine  crimson  flowers  7  inches 
long,  and  by  far  the  largest  of  any  known  species  of 
Honeysuckle."  Mr.  Hildebrand,  Superintendent  of  the 
Southern  Shan  States,  after  whom  the  plant  was 
named,  sent  seeds  of  it  to  Kew  in  1893,  and  plants 
raised  from  them  were  widely  distributed.  Some 
were  tried  out-of-doors  at  Kow,  but  they  were 
either  killed  or  severely  crippled  by  the  first  winter. 
In  a  note  from  Dr.  Henry,  published  in  Garden  and 
Forest  in  1S07,  this  Lonicerain  described  as  occurring 
wild  in  China,  and  as  having  flowers  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Hildebrand  wrote  of 
tbe  grand  display  made  by  some  plants  of  it  in  his 
fMrden  in  Burma,  and  described  the  llowers  as  cream- 
yellow,  becoming  darker  with  age.  The  flowers 
forwarded  to  Kew  by  Mr.  Moore  were  certainly 
apricot-yellow,  and  not  "brilliant  orange-scarlet "  as 
described  under  the  excellent  illustration  published 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  September  17,  p.  219. 
This  plant  will  probably  succeed  best  in  such  places 
as  the  Riviera,  California,  and  South  Africa.  So  far 
it  has  been  as  disappointing  as  a  garden  plant  as  its 


peculiar  reddish-green.  The  berries  grow  singly  and 
somewhat  sparingly,  and  present  upon  the  summit  a 
curious  little  crater,  the  floor  of  which  is  flat,  the 
persistent  style  standing  like  a  pillar  in  the  centre, 
and  the  margin  representing  the  remains  of  the 
calyx.  When  newly  ripe,  they  are  covered,  like 
Plums  and  Grapes,  with  a  beautiful  glaucous 
"bloom,"  and  are  filled  with  juice  resembling  port 
wine.  The  height  of  the  plaut  seldom  exceeds 
30  inches,  and  is  usually  much  less  ;  the  branches 
are  angular,  wiry,  aid  very  tough.  R.  J>. 

THE  MYRTLE  FRUITING.— Has  it  come  under  the 
notice  of  any  that  the  common  Myrtle  is  fruiting 
this  season  in  the  open  .'  It  will  do  so  during  dry 
summers  in  the  southern  counties  of  England.  I 
have  a  note  to  the  effect  that  in  1865,  when  the 
summer  was  warm  and  dry,  Myrtles  growing  out-of- 
doors  at  Appley  Towers  at  Hyde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
not  only  bloomed  with  great  freedom,  but  during 
autumn  and  early  winter  they  were  quite  covered 
with  fruit.  At  that  time  the  Myrtles  at  Appley 
Towers  formed  a  sort  of  avenue  ;  they  were  then  10  to 


Fig.  74.— apple  lord  hindlip:    one  of  the  newer  apples. 


countryman,  Rosa  gigantea,  an  equaiiy  remarkable 
plant  in  Burma,  but  a  failure  in  gardens  here,  where 
it  grows  stronger  than  the  strongest  briar,  but  never 
flowers.  M".  W.  [The  colour  of  the  specimens  sent 
to  us  was  much  deeper  than  apricot-yellow.  Ed.] 

THE  WHORTLEBERRY.— When  at  the  Taunton 
flower-show  in  August  last,  I  tasted  tarts  made  of 
Whortleberries,  and  the  fruits  in  a  stewed  form  also. 
It  was  said  that  in  August  the  women  and  children 
go  out  on  to  the  Somersetshire  hills  and  downs,  and 
gather  from  this  hardy  little  shrub  the  purple  berries 
about  the  size  of  Teas,  bring  them  into  the  town, 
and  sell  them  to  the  dealers.  The  berrias  are  but 
little  esteemed  in  a  raw  state,  but  made  into  tirts 
nr  puddings  they  mike  a  very  sgreeable  change,  and 
though  somewhat  astringent,  and  apt  to  leave  a  stdn 
on  the  lip,  they  have  oae  advantage  -they  are  largely 
destitute  of  the  seed-grains.  Mr.  Leo  Griodon  gives 
us  an  attractive  picture  of  the  Whortleberry  in  its 
home  : — "  Usually  growing  in  large  patches,  and 
often  occupying  immense  areas  of  moor  and  mountain 
surface,  for,  like  the  heather,  and  some  among  ourselves, 
it  rejoices  in  great  solitudes,  that  have  never  felt 
the  plough,  the  bright  green  of  the  foliage  never 
fails  to  give  pleiBure.  The  flowers  are  pretty,  being 
bead-like,  almost  globular,  waxy  in  texture,  and  of  a 


12  fe;t  in  height,  and  several  fully  as  much  in 
diameter.  The  season  of  1S05  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  1898,  for  during  the  preceding  winter  there 
was  no  frost  to  hurt  the  specimens,  and  as  their 
wood  was  well  ripened  owing  to  the  autumn  having 
been  fine  aud  dry,  they  bloomed  and  fruited  freely. 
Mr.  Leo  Grin  ton  intimates  that  Myrtle-be  ries  are 
prized  for  eatin*  in  the  Levanine  countries  ;  and  Miss 
Beaufort,  afterwards  Lady  Strangford,  in  her  book 
on  Egyptian.  Sculptures  and  Syrian  Shrines,  published 
in  1801,  fays:  "  While  staying  at  Damascus  I  made 
my  luncheon  of  the  perfumed  berries  of  the  Myrtle. ' 
Dr.  Lindley  says  of  the  fruit  of  Myrtus  communis, 
tliat  they  "have  a  sweetish  powerfully  aromatic 
taste,  are  eaten  in  a  fresh  state,  or  dried  and  used  as 
a  condiment."  Eugenia  Ugoi,  which  was  introduced 
in  1845,  is  now  classed  with  the  Myrtles.  It  was 
thought  at  the  time  that  its  fruit,  much  esteened  m 
Chili,  would  be  acceptable  in  this  country,  as  they 
possess  an  agreeable  aroma  and  pleas  mt  taste.  Mr. 
Grindou  says  that  "the  berries  make  an  excellent 
tart,  or  the  juice  may  be  expressed  and  mixed  with 
water,  to  make  a  delicious  cool  drink,  with  odour  of 
rosemary ;  or  they  may  be  made  ioto  jam.  So  pene- 
trating is  the  aroma  that  it  clings  to  the  fingers  after 
gathering."  But  it  can  scarcely  b  3  expected  to  fruit  in 
the  open  elsewhere  than  in  southwest  Britain.  R,  D. 
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September  29,  30,  and  October  1. 

Tine  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  again  holding 
an  exhibition  of  first-rate  British  grown  fruits  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Only  a  veritable  specialist  could 
see  any  indication  there  that  1S98  is  an  indifferent 
fruit  season.  There  are  a  few  more  exhibits  than 
in  1897,  and  the  falling  off  in  colour  and  size  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  though  a  fact,  is  only  to  be  seen 
after  very  careful  inspection.  The  new  features 
included  in  the  schedule  are  referred  to  in  another 
column,  and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  in  a  speech 
to  the  judges  after  luncheon,  gave  good  reasons 
for  the  additions  that  have  been  made.  The 
market  growers'  classes,  and  those  in  which  fruit 
growers  from  certain  counties  meet  under 
similar  conditions  were  well  responded  to,  and  will 
be  popular  and  useful  in  the  future. 

On  this  occasion  the  Society  has  awarded  the  first 
two  of  the  new  fruit-medals  that  have  been  established 
in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Hogg.  One  of  these  was 
awarded  to  a  characteristic  exhibit  from  Messrs.  T.  F. 
Rivers  &  Son,  and  the  other  to  a  collection  of 
f.uits  from  Messrs.  James  Veitob  &  Sons. 

The  toasts  at  the  luncheon  included  "  The  Crystal 
Palace  Company,"  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and 
the  "Judges"  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Vejtch,  who 
stated  that  in  all  his  experience  he  had  never  seen 
more  satisfactory  judging.  The  toast  was  responded 
to  by  Messrs.  J.  McIndoe,  A.  H.  Pearson  (Chilwell) 
and  Peter  Kay  (Market  grower). 

As  showing  how  the  Maidstone  district  again 
accounted  for  itself,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Geo.  Woodward  succeeded  in  winning  no  fewer 
than  forty-three  first  and  eleven  second  prizes. 

The  arrangements  are  good,  and  the  management 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  of  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr. 
Humphreys  from  the  Chiswick  Gardens  are  worthy 
of  all  commendation. 

DIVISION  I. 

GARDENERS    AND    AMATEURS    ONLY. 

COLLECTIONS    OP    FRUIT. 

The  most  important  class  for  a  collection  of  fruits  fell  to  the 
redoubtable  Mr.  Mcludoe,  gardener  to  Sir  Jos.  W.  Pease, 
Bt.,  Hutton  Hall,  Guisborough,  Yorks.  He  had  twelve  first- 
rate  dishes,  and  they  consisted  of  the  following  varieties  : — 
Gros  Maroc  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  both 
varieties  being  shown  in  excellent  condition  in  regard  lo 
colour  and  finish,  and  the  bunches  of  moderate  but  sufficient 
size.  Of  Peaches  there  were  Admirable  and  Sea  Eagle, 
Nectarines,  Pltmaston  Ora  nge  ;  Pears  Souvenir  du  Congres, 
and  Williams'  Bon  Chre'tien  ;  Apple  Lady  Sudeley  ;  Bryaiiston 
Green  Gage  ;  Figs,  Brown  Turkey  ;  a  Champion  Melon,  and  a 
Queen  Pine.  A  capital  lot  of  choice  fruit,  every  dish  of  which 
was  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  consumption. 

The  not  leas  well-known  fruit  exhibitor,  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston,  Derby,  was 
2nd,  and  the  only  other  exhibitor  in  this  class.  His  Muscat 
Grapes  were  bigger  in  bunch,  and  less  highly  finished.  I  lis 
Black  Grapes  were  Hamburgh,  his  Queen  Pine  smaller,  but 
his  Apples  and  Pears,  Melons,  Peiches,  Plums  and  Necta- 
rines, completed  an  exhibit  of  great  merit. 

The  best  collection  of  eight  dishes  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Jas.  Dawes,  gr.  to  M.  Biddui.ph,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Ledbury  Park, 
Ledbury.  Excellent  fresh  looking  Gros  Maroc  Grapes,  good 
in  bunch  and  borry,  were  staged  in  this  exhibit ;  and  rather 
less  choice  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  He  had 
Worcester  Pearmain  Apple,  Williams*  Bon  Chretien  Pear, 
Princess  of  Wales  Peach,  Pine-Apple  Nectarine,  a  Seedling 
Melon,  and  Jefferson  Plum.  Next  in  honour  in  this  class 
was  Mr.  Tidy,  gr.  to  W.  K.  D'Arcv,  Esq.,  Stanmore  Hall, 
Middlesex,  in  whoso  exhibit  there  was  very  meritorous 
Humboldt  Nectarines,  Sea  Eagle  Peaches,  Royal  Favourite 
Melon,  and  Grapes  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Alnwick 
Seedling  of  moderate  size,  colour,  aud  good  finish.  The 
3rd  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  F.  Cole,  gr.  to  Sir  Chas.  Russell, 
Bart.,Swallowfield  Park,  near  Reading,  and  this  cshibitor 
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had  capital  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  and  several  other  dishes  of 
fine  fruits.  There  were  two  unsuccessful  exhibitors  in  this 
class. 

GRAPES. 
In  the  class  for  six  distinct  varieties,  two  bunches  of  each, 
the  best  prize  was  obtained  by  an  exhibit  from  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre.  He  had,  of  black  Grapes,  Alnwick  Seedling,  Gros 
Colmar,  Madresfield  Court  (rather  poor  in  size  of  bunch), 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  Black  Alicante.  His  only  white 
variety  was  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  two  fine  bunches.  Gene- 
rally the  exhibit  was  one  of  serviceable,  well-coloured 
bunches  of  moderate  exhibition  size.  Mr.  F.  Cole,  gr.  to 
Sir  Charles  Rossell,  Bt.,  Swallowfleld  Park,  Reading,  who 
was  2nd,  had  also  some  capital  Grapes.  His  Foster's  Seedling 
were  large  in  bunch,  though  not  in  berry,  and  the  finish  was 
grand.  His  Muscats  were  good  in  size,  but  lacked  the  best 
finish.  Then  he  had  nice  specimens  of  the  new  Grape,  Appley 
Towers,  Cooper's  Black,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Black 
Alicante. 

More  extraordinary  Grapes  than  those  in  either  of  the  two 
exhibits  already  mentioned  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
gardener  to  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  S.E.  Several  of  these  bunches  were  abnormal  in 
size  and  shape,  but  it  must  be  encouraging  to  suburban 
fruit  growers  to  see  such  a  collection  of  Grapes  shown  from 
a  district  ouly  a  good  walk  from  Charing  Cross.  There 
were  four  exhibitors  in  this  important  class. 

The  class  for  four  dishes  in  three  varieties  was  won  by  Mr. 
James  Dawes.  He  had  very  long  thin  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  with  good  berries,  good  bunches  of  Gros  Maroc, 
and  specimens  of  Black  Alicante  that  would  have  been  larger 
in  berry  had  the  bunches  been  thinned  more  severely. 
The  2nd  prize  was  taken  by  Sir  E.  H.  Carbutt,  Bart.,  Nan- 
hurst,  Cranleigh,  Surrey  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Belcher),  whose  ex- 
hibit was  very  close  in  merit  to  the  one  already  noticed. 
The  3rd  prize  exhibit  from  Mr.  J.  Jones,  gr.  to  Mrs.  F. 
Need,  York  House,  Malvern,  contained  finely  berried  bunches 
of  Gros  Maroc,  Madresfield  Court  and  Gros  Colman.  There 
were  two  unsuccessful  exhibits. 

In  the  Black  Hamburgh  class,  there  were  seven  exhibits  of 
three  bunches  each,  and  generally  these  were  most  satisfac- 
tory for  the  season.  The  best  were  from  Mr.  F.  Cole,  the 
finish  on  whose  Grapes  was  beautiful.  Mr.  W.  Mitchell, 
gr.  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Chilworth  Manor,  Romney, 
was  2nd,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  3rd. 

Of  Madresfield  Court  there  were  fewer  collections  shown, 
there  being  four  only.  Mr.  W.  Mitchell  had  tho  best,  and 
these  were  not  remarkable  from  the  exhibition  point  of  view. 
Mr.  J.  Jokes  was  a  fairly  close  2nd,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre 
was  3rd. 

Of  Gros  Maroc  there  were  some  fine  exhibits,  the  bold 
bunch  and  large  highly-coloured  berry  characteristic  of  this 
variety  being  very  effective  on  the  exhibition  tables.  Those 
from  Mr.  W.  Allan,  gr.  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park, 
Norwich,  represented  the  variety  capitally  from  the  point  of 
view  of  size,  but  the  finish  and  colour  were  better  developed 
in  the  specimens  from  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  who  was  2nd.  Mr. 
George  Reynolds,  gr.  to  the  Messrs.  De  Rothschild,  Gun. 
nersbuiy  Park,  Acton,  W.,  was  3rd,  and  there  were  four  un- 
successful exhibitors.  The  above  class  was  one  for  Gros 
Maroc  or  Gros  Colman,  but  the  former  variety  won  all  of  the 
three  prizes. 

Black  Alicante  was  exhibited  as  well  as  any  of  the  varieties. 
There  were  six  exhibits  of  three  bunches  each,  and  those 
from  Mr.  Wm.  Allan  were  remarkable  for  extra  size,  in 
which  the  shoulders  so  characteristic  of  the  variety  were  fully 
developed,  and  for  fine  colour ;  a  capital  trio  for  2nd  place 
came  from  Mr.  Wm.  Howe,  gr.  to  Sir  H.  Tate,  Park  Hill, 
Streatham.    Mr.  F.  Cole  was  3rd. 

Of  Lady  llownes  (Black)  there  were  four  exhibits,  and  some 
of  these  though  almost  ripe,  lacked  the  finish  so  necessary 
in  an  exhibition.  The  best  were  from  the  London  suburban 
garden  of  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  and  were 
most  commendable.  The  2nd  prize  exhibit  came  from  Mr. 
W.  H.  Bacon,  gr.  to  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Mote  Park,  Maid- 
stone ;  and  Mr.  Jas.  Dawes  was  3rd. 

The  "any  other  black  class"  was  won  by  very  large, 
moderately  even,  bunches  of  finely  [coloured  berries  of  Mrs. 
Pince's  Muscat.  This  exhibit  was  from  Mr.  W.  Mitchell 
The  variety,  Appley  Towers,  shown  by  Mr.  Geo.  Reynolds', 
'  was  placed  2nd;  and  Mr.  Tidy,  with  Alnwick  Seedling  in 
good  condition,  was  3rd.  There  was  no  other  variety  than 
mentioned  exhibited  in  this  class. 

The  best  Muscats  of  Alexandria  came  from  Hillingdon 
Court,  Hxbridge,  the  gardens  of  Lord  Hillingdon  (gr.,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Allan),  a  son  of  Mr.  Allan  of  Gunton  Park.  Gardens, 
Norwich.  These  bunches  were  mammoth  in  size,  with  large 
berries  also.  They  were  not  of  the  very  best  finish,  but  well 
merited  the  prize  awarded  them.  The  2nd  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  G.  Duncan,  gr.  to  C.  J.  Ldcas,  Esq  ,  Waraham  Court, 
Horsham,  who  had  also  very  large  bunches,  and  such  as 
would  frequently  win  first  honours.  There  were  seven  other 
exhibitors  of  Muscats. 


The  variety  Mrs.  Pearson  was  best  shown  by  Mrs.  Wing- 
field,  Ampthill  House,  Ampthill  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Empson), 
and  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  George  Reynolds  and  Mr.  G. 
Lane,  gr.  to  Miss  Ridge,  Highfield,  Englefield  Green,  Surrey. 
There  were  four  exhibitors. 

Chasselas  Napoleon  proved  to  be  best  in  the  "  any  other 
white  "  class.  Three  very  fine  bunches  of  this  variety  were 
shown  by  Mr.  G.  Reynolds.  Mr.  G.  Lane,  with  larger,  less 
well-coloured  bunches  of  the  same  variety  was  2nd  ;  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Allan,  with  a  moderate  exhibit  of  the  variety 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  was  3rd.  Foster's  Seedliug  was  also 
shown  in  this  class. 

FIGS. 
There  were  only  two  dishes  of  Figs  shown,  and  both  were 
of  the  variety  Brown  Turkey.    Mr.  W.  Mitchell  won  1st 
prize. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  HARDY  FRUITS. 
In  these  classes  there  were  excellent  collections  of  fruits, 
and  most  satisfactory  competitions.  In  the  principal  class 
for  fifty  dishes  to  be  grown  entirely  in  the  open  there  were 
five  competitors.  The  best  exhibit  came  from  Mr.  R.  Potter, 
gr.  to  Sir  Mark  W.  Collett,  Bt.,  St.  Clere,  Kemsing,  Seven- 
oaks.  This  exhibitor  had  covered  the  board  with  wnite 
tissue,  and  between  the  dishes  had  trailed  Ivy  shoots, 
sprays  of  the  Cape  Gooseberry,  and  other  berries.  Of 
Apples  in  the  collection  were  splendid  specimens  of 
Annie  Elizabeth,  Warner's  King,  Stone's  Pippin,  Grena- 
dier, Mere  de  Menage,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  &c.  ;  good  Pears,  were 
Beurre"  Bachelier,  Duchess  d'Angoule me, -Souvenir  du  Con- 
gres,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Hardy,  Comte  de  Flandres, 
&c.  Then  there  were  Peaches  Lady  Palmerston  ;  Nectarines 
Royal  George,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Dr.  Hogg  ;  Plums, 
Dymond,  Pond's  Seedling,  Coe's  Golden  Drop ;  Fig,  Brown 
Turkey ;  Mulberries,  Kent  Cob  Nuts,  Warrington  Goose- 
berries, &c.  The  2nd  prize  was  very  well  won  by  Mr.  John 
Powell,  gr.  to  Col.  Brymer,  M.P. ,  Ilsington  House,  Dor- 
Chester.  He  had  even  greater  variety  than  the  1st  prize- 
winner, for  in  the  collection  were  remarked  Sweetwater 
Grapes,  Red  Currants,  Damsons,  Nuts,  Plums,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Morello  Cherries,  White  Dutch  Currants,  &c., 
besides  the  Tears  and  Apples. 

The  remaining  collection  of  hardy  fruit  was  for  thirty-six 
dishes  distinct,  grown  partly  or  entirely  under  glass.  The 
exhibits  capitally  represented  orchard-house  cultivation. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  R.  Potter,  who  was  1st  in 
the  class  just  mentioned.  The  fruits  in  this  class  were  of 
course  finer  in  size  and  quality,  but  we  must  forbear 
to  particularise  to  a  great  extent.  He  had  excellent 
Gros  Maroc  Grapes,  also  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's 
Seedling.  Then  there  were  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches, 
Figs,  &c,  all  very  fine,  large,  mellow,  and  of  most  tempting 
colour.  Mr.  McIndoe,  who  in  this  case  was  2nd,  had 
an  exhibit  that  at  a  superficial  glance  would  certainly  have 
appeared  equal  to  that  from  Mr.  Potter.  His  Grapes  were 
certainly  better.  He  had  Alnwick  Seedling,  Foster's  Seed- 
ling, and  Gros  Maroc,  and  they  were  all  capital.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  collection  generally  is  a  first  class  testimonial  to 
the  exhibit  that  was  placed  before  it. 

DIVISION   II. 

NURSERYMENS'  COMPETITIVE  CLASSES. 

Collection  of  Fruit-trees  bearing  Fruit  in  Pots. — The  only 
exhibitors  in  this  class  were  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  to  whom  the  premier  prize  (Gold  Medal)  was 
awarded.  The  exhibit  was  in  the  usual  high-class  style  cha- 
racteristic of  the  firm,  ,  the-  colouring  of  the  several 
kinds  of  fruit,  their  large  size,  and  profusion  of  bearing, 
were  all  most  remarkable.  The  central  plant  were 
a  dwarf  standard,  yellow  •  fleshed  Peach  (seedling,  not 
named),  heavily  cropped,;  smaller  Peaches  comprised 
Lord  Palmerston,  Albatross,  Gladstone,  and  another 
seedling  of  high  colour  and  great  promise.  ,  Plums  consisted 
of  the  new  Rivers'  Late  ©range,  extra  fine  in  colour,  and 
laden  with  fruit ;  President,  a  late  purplish-red  variety  ; 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Pond's  Seedliug.  Pears  comprised 
Conference,  a  beautiful  russety  fruit ;  Marie  Louise,  good 
for  pot  culture ;  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Pitmaston 
Duchess.  Apples  of  Blenheim  Orange,  .highly  coloured  ; 
Emperor  Alexander,  also  good ;  Bismarck,  Melon  Apple, 
very  pretty  fine  fruits;  and  Bijou.  Dwarf  Figs  were  also 
included  with  ripening  fruit  upon  them.  (It  is  regretable 
that  other  competitors  do  ndt  enter  the  lists  in  this  class). 

For  a  collection  of  hardy  fruits,  crown  partly  or  entirely 
under  glass,  to  illustrate  orchard-house  culture,  MessTS. 
Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  were  in  this  instanco'  ttoe  only  ' 
exhibitors,  taking  the  Society's  Gold  Medal.  Pot  trees  were 
included  here,  being  fine  samples  of  culture  ;  these  com- 
prised, of  Pears,  Durondeau,  extra  fine,  and  of  high  colour 
(this  is  a  first-rate  dessert  Pear  for  pot-culture) ;  Pitmaston 
Duchess  and  Doyenne  du  Cornice  were  also  included.  The 
picked    fruits    of    Pears    comprised     grand    examples    of 


Emile  d'Huyst,  Beurre  Ranee,  Beurre  Hardy,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Durondeau,  Marie  Benoist  (very  fine),  Conference 
(very  large,  bat  not  rusetty).  The  finest  Apples  were  Wash- 
ington  (large  and  tine),  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Seedling  (un- 
usually fine  in  colour),  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  (similarly  good, 
with  a  rich  bloom  suffusing  the  fruits),  Cornish  Gillyflower, 
Wealthy,  Cox's  Orange,  Stone's  Apple,  and  King  of  Tomkins' 
Co.  Plums  were  well  shown  also,  the  best  being  Magnum 
Bonum,  Pond's  Seedling,  Victoria,  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Monarch,  and  Late  Black  Orleans.  The  best  Peaches  were 
Princess  of  Wales,  Sea  Eagle,  Gladstone,  and  Nectarine 
Peach,  all  well  developed.  Some  Figs  in  pots  were  also 
shown,  Bourjassotte  Grise  being  in  excellent  character. 

For  a  collection  of  not  fewer  than  thirty,  or  more  than  fifty, 
distinct  varieties  of  hardy  fruits,  in  baskets  or  dishes,  grown 
entirely  in  the  open  air,  24  feet  by  3  feet  table-space  allowed, 
Mr.  G.  Moont,  Canterbury,  won  quite  easily,  adding  another 
triumph  to  Kentish-grown  fruit.  The  finest  examples  here 
were  grand  piles  of  Bismarck  (extra  fine),  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  (large),  Worcester  Pearmair. 
and  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  with  dishes  of  high-class 
quality  of  Lady  Sudeley  and  Royal  Jubilee;  the  entire 
collection  being  well-coloured,  and  the  fruit  betokening 
a  hardihood  most  desirable.  The  2nd  prize  in  this 
class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Holwell,  All  Saints  Road, 
Sidmouth,  this,  too,  being  a  first-class  exhibit ;  some 
very  superior  examples  of  Pears  were  staged  here, 
the  finest  being  Marie  Louise  (extra  fine),  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  and  Doyenne  du  Cornice. 
The  best  of  the  Apples  were  Annie  Elizabeth,  Golden  Xoble, 
Ecklinville  Seedling  (of  extraordinary  size  and  finish),  Peas- 
good's Nonsuch,  Tibbett's  Pearmain,  Mere  de  Menage, 
Vicar  of  Beighton,  American  Mother,  Autumn  Pearmain, 
and  Tyler's  Kernel ;  other  good  dishes  were  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  Plum,  and  Late  Orleans,  with  Brown  Turkey  Figs. 
The  3rd  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Basham,  Bassaleg, 
near  Newport,  Mon.,  the  fruits  being  of  medium  size,  the 
best  Pears  being  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Emile  d'Huyst,  and 
Beurre  d' Amanlis ;  and  the  best  Apples,  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  and  Mrs.  Barron. 

For  a  collection  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  distinct  varie- 
ties of  Pears  in  baskets  or  dishes,  grown  entirely  in  the  open 
air,  arranged  on  a  table  space  of  24  ft.  by  3  ft.,  Mr.  H.  Ber- 
wick,  Sidmouth  Nurseries,  Sidmouth,  Devon,  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize,  many  of  the  examples  being  very  fine, 
notably  King  Edward  (a  grandFexhibit),  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Gratioli  of  Jersey,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Durondeau. 
No  other  exhibitor  competed  in  this  class. 

For  a  collection  of  fifty  distinct  varieties  of  Apples  in 
baskets  or  dishes,  grown  entirely  in  the  open  air,  arranged 
in  a  similar  space,  Mr.  J.  B.  Colwill  was  1st  in  a  good  com- 
petion,  a  central  basket  of  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  in  the  centre 
was  very  brilliant  in  colours,  the  fruits  of  medium  size ; 
others  in  plates,  &c. ,  comprised  extra  line  fruits  of  Sandring- 
ham,  Reinette  d'Osnabruck,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Tibbett's 
Pearmain,  Golden  Noble,  Alfriston,  Lady  Sudeley,  Jubilee, 
Twenty  Ounce,  New  Hawthornden,  Roundway,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Lady  Henniker  and  a  grand  mound  of  American 
Mother,  the  finest  in  the  show. 

The  second  in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Basham 
whose  exhibit  bore  too  many  traces  of  the  use  of  fish-netting 
in  supporting  the  fruits,  many  being  very  much  marked;  the 
best  dishes  were  Tower  of  Glamis,  New  Hawthornden,  and  Stir- 
ling Castle.  The  third  prize  in  the  same  class  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  wlnse  fruits  were 
fine  in  size  but  lacking  in  colour. 

For  a  collection  of  not  fewer  than  seventy-five  nor  more  than 
a  hundred  distinct  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears,  with  other 
hardy  fruits  in  baskets  or  dishes,  to  bo  grown  entirely  in  the 
open  air,  Messrs.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  won  quite  easily, 
with  a  grand  display  of  Apples  and  Pears  of  remarkable 
quality  and  general  excellence,  both  the  fruit  and  the 
arrangement  were  in  the  usual  style  of  this  well-known  firm. 
A  central  grouping  of  Apples  indistinct  colours  had  a  good 
effect.  -  Around  this  were  grand  dishes  and  baskets  of  high- 
class  fruit.  The  finest  Apples  were  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Seed- 
ling (very  brilliant),  Allington  Pippin  (extra  fine),  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  Castle  Major,  Withington  Filluasket,  Gold  Medal, 
Stone's  Apple,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  (extra  fine),  Bismarok, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Cellini  Pippin,  Mere  de  Menage,  Pott's 
Seedling,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  ana  Stirling  Castle.  Of  tho 
Pears,  the  finest  dishes  wore  Durondeau,  Marguerite  Mar- 
rillat,  Doyenne1  du  Cornice,  Emile  d'Heyst,  Beurre  Morlillet, 
and  Dr.  Jules  Guyot.  Plums,  too,  were  shown  well  hero. 
Mr.  H.  liEitwuR  was  2nd  in  'this  class,  with  a  first-class 
exhibit,  which  was,  however,  overweighted  by  tho  Maidstone 
display;  his  finest  dishes  were  of  Apples,  Peasgood's  Non- 
such, Gravonstein,  Autumn  Pearmain,  Warner's  King,  ami 
Waltham  Abbey  Seedliug  ;  and  of  Pears,  Grosso  Calobasse, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Golden  Russet.  Plums  hero  wero 
also  good ,  and  so  were  the  Peaches. 
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DIVISION  III. 
OPEN  TO  MARKET  GROWERS  ONLY. 

These  classes  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  brought  any- 
thing new  in  design  or  practice  which  may  be  termed  im- 
provements upon  our  ordinary  methods.  There  was  the 
ordinary  box,  the  market  sieve,  and  baskets,  and  beyond 
that  the  only  illustration  of  a  package  which  may  be  said  io 
surpass  the  modes  at  presont  employed  was  that  from  Mr. 
Basham,  Newport,  Mon.,  which  is  fully  described  in  one  of 
the  following  classes. 
Class  93  was  for  12  lb.  of  Hamburgh  Grapes  in  a 
layer,  arranged  in  a  baby-basket.  But  one  was  forth- 
coming:;  it  contained  ten  bunches  of  Grapes,  of  somewhat 
poor  colour.    No  exhibitor's  name  was  attached ;  it  is  reason* 

able  to  conclude  the  judges  did  not  deem  it  worthy  an  award. 
CI  iss  24  was  for  any  other  variety  of  Black  beside  Ham- 
burgh, and  there  were  three  competitors,  the  1st  prize  going 
to  Messrs.  W.  E.  Wells.  Hattouhurst,  Hounslow,  who 
had  ten  bunches  of  Gros  Colman,  finely-coloured,  and  laid 
into  the  basket  in  so  excellent  a  manner,  that  the  rich  silvery 
bloom  was  not  disturbed.  In  this  case  the  baby-basket  was 
dropped  into  a  wooden  box,  just  large  enough  to  take  it,  to 
indicate  how  it  could  be  sent  a  long  distance  without  harm. 
Mr.  J.  Gore,  Polegate.  Sussex,  had  ten  bunches  of  Gros 
Mamc.  and,  unlike  Messrs.  Wells,  each  bunch  fastened  so  as 
to  keep  them  secure.  The  bunches  were  good,  the  berries 
well-coloured,  but  no  second  award  was  made.  Three  baskets 
oompeted. 

There  was  but  one  basket  of  White  Grapes  in  class  25,  for 
1-2  lb.  nf  any  white  variety  also  in  a  baby-basket  ;  they 
were  White  Muscats,  poor  in  colour  and  uneven  in  berry 
— the  conclusion  is  they  were  passed  OTer  by  the  judge 

In  class  26,  for  Grapes  packed  in  any  other  way  th  a 
baby-basket,  there  was  but  one  exhibit  from  Mr.  J.  Gore. 
This  was  in  an  ordinary  wicker  market-basket,  a..d  it 
contained  seven  bunches  of  Gros  Colmar  Grapes,  weighing 
1H  lb.  The  basket  was  lined  with  tissue  paper,  and 
the  bunches  of  Grapes  hanging  down  the  sides, 
were  so  securely  fastened  that  they  would  have  travelled 
hundreds  of  miles  without  taking  harm.  The  berries  were 
large,  and  of  good  colour  ;  it  was  deservedly  awarded  a 
1st  prize. 

In  class  27,  for  four  varieties  of  cooking  Apples,  about 
42  lb.  nett  of  each,  in  baskets  or  boxes,  the  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Basham,  Griffin  Gardens,  Bassaleg,  New- 
port, Mon.  Each  basket  was  oblong  in  shape,  with  lids,  the 
baskets  0  inches  in  depth.  Probably  the  exhibit  was  in- 
tended to  show  only  the  method  of  packing.  Each  basket 
contained  two  layers  of  Apples  in  six  lines  of  six  Apples 
each  from  back  to  front,  with  paper-wool.  The  sorts  were 
Bismarck,  Ecklinville,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and  Lord 
Derby,  the  fruit  very  fine.  There  is  a  layer  of  wool  at  the 
bottom,  then  a  layer  of  Apples,  one  of  paper,  and  a  second 
layer  of  Apples  with  paper,  and  a  layer  of  wood-wool.  These 
baskets  travelled  many  miles  by  rail,  and  then  from  Padding, 
ton  by  road  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  cost  of  the  basket  is 
half-a-crown ;  with  fair  use  weekly,  they  will  last  for 
six  years  or  more,  and  they  are  returnable  at  the 
rate  of  sixpence  per  hundredweight  as  empties.  The 
2nd  prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  Wyatt,  Hatton,  Hounslow,  who 
had  his  fruit  in  stout  ordinary  market-sieves,  and  lined  with 
.ordinary  blue  paper.  The  fruit  was  excellent,  the  varieties, 
Stone,  Stirling  Castle,  Golden  Noble,  and  Manx's  Codlin.  A 
3rd  exhibit  was  similarly  packed. 

Class  28  was  similar,  with  the  exception  that  dessert 
varieties  were  inserted,  and  the  weight  limited  to  20  lb. 
net.  Mr.  A.  Wyatt  having  the  usual  market  wicker  sieve, 
the  varieties  excellent  in  all  respects,  viz.,  King  of  Pippins, 
Duchess  Favourite,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Worcester 
Pearmain.  Mr.  C.  Tebbutt,  Isleworth,  had  his  similarly 
packed,  but  the  fruit  was  not  of  such  high  quality.  Worcester 
Pearmain  was  the  best.     There  were  three  entries. 

Class  29  was  for  a  basket  or  box  of  42  lb.  of  any  Cooking 
Apple,  there  being  six  entries.  The  1st  prize  went  to  Mr.  G. 
Tebbuit,  who  had  an  ordinary  market-sieve  filled  with  very 
fine  fruit  of  Lady  Henniker.  2nd,  Mr.  A.  Wyatt,  who  had  a 
very  fine  lot  of  Wellingtons  in  a  market-sieve  ;  a  box  of  about 
eighty  line  fruits  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  from  Messrs.  Camp- 
bell &  Gettimg,  Glewston,  Ross,  Hereford,  found  many 
admirers  ;  the  Apples  were  in  two  layers  in  a  box  21  feet  by 
1  foot  9  inches,  packed  with  soft  paper. 

<  1  iss.  30  was  for  2)  lb.  of  a  dessert  Apple  inabaskotor  box, 
the  1st  prize  going  to  W.  McKenzte  Bradley,  Esq.,  Leylands, 
Meopham.  Kent,  who  had  very  fine  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  in 
an  ordinary  market  sieve.  Mr.  James  Jennsr,  Roughway, 
Tonbridge,  was  2nd,  having  very  fine  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
similarly  packed. 

Messrs.  Campbell  ^Getting  had  a  box  of  fine  Ribston 
Pippin.    There  were  six  entries. 

Clas  3  was  for  about  42  lb.  of  any  variety  of  Apple  so 
packed  as  to  show  an  improved  form  of  packing  for  market. 
T    re  was  hut  one  exhibit  from  W.  Galpin,  Esq.,  Horwood, 


Wincanton,  just  an  ordinary  wooden  box,  having  three 
layers  of  Blenheim  Orange  Apples  laid  upon  each  other  with- 
out any  material  between,  but  with  a  layer  of  wood-wool  on 
the  top.  No  award  was  made.  The  box  contained  just 
ow.i  100  apples. 

Class  32  for  42  lb.  of  Apples,  showing  an  improved  system 
of  packing,  brought  no  entry. 

Class  33  was  for  two  varieties  of  Pears  in  two  packages  of 
20  lb.  of  each.  Hero  again  Mr.  Wyatt  took  the  1st  prize 
with  fine  and  ripe  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  and  Pitmaston 
Duchess  in  ordinary  market-sieves ;  Mr.  G.  Tebbutt  was  2nd 
with  good  Williams'  and  Beurre  Bosc,  similarly  packed. 
There  were  three  entries. 

ClassS4  was  for  Pears,  from  tweuty.four  to  forty-eight  fruits, 
according  to  size,  of  any  one  choice  dessert  variety,  suitably 
packed  for  market.  Mr.  A.  'Wyatt  was  1st  with  fine,  even 
fruit  of  Beurre"  Bosc,  thirty  fruits  being  shown  in  an  ordinary 
wooden  box,  laid  on  wood-wool,  in  a  bed  of  pink  paper; 
Messrs.  W.  &  E.  Wells  were  2nd  with  twenty-four  fine  fruit 
of  Souvenir  du  Congres,  similarly  packed. 

Class  35  was  for  a  basket  or  box  of  about  28  lb.  of  one 
variety  of  Plums.  Mr.  J.  Darling,  Ightham,  Kent,  was  1st 
with  a  small,  oblong  basket  of  Tond's  Seedling,  very  tine  ;  and 
Mr.  G.  Tebbutt,  2nd,  with  some  fine  fruit  of  Saudall's 
Plums. 

Class  37  was  for  a  basket  or  box  of  about  28  lb.  of  Damsons, 
Mr.  J.  Darling  being  1st  with  very  tine  Farleigh  Prolific ; 
Mr.  A.  Wyatt  was  2nd,  with  the  same  variety. 

Class  38  was  for  twenty-four  fruit  of  Peaches  packed  in  a 
suitable  box.  Mr.  .1.  Gore  was  placed  1st,  with  a  very  fine 
dish  of  ,what  appeared  to  be  Sea  Eagle,  each  fruit  in  tissue 
paper  and  packed  in  paper  shavings.  An  extra  prize  was  also 
recommended,  probably  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  the 
fruit.  Mr.  J.  Miller,  gr.  to  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge, 
Esher,  was  2nd,  with  twelve  fruits  each  of  Barriugton  and 
Yellow  Albatross. 

Class  39  was  for  about  20  lb.  of  Filberts  or  Cob  Nuts,  suit- 
ably packed.  Mr.  James  Jenner,  Tonbridge,  was  placed  1st 
with  some  very  fine  Kentish  Cobs,  in  a  small  oblong  basket 
lined  with  blue  paper;  Mr.  J.  Darling  was  2nd  with  the  same 
variety  similarly  packed. 

The  best  basket  or  box  of  12  lb.  of  Tomatos,  shown  in 
Class  40,  came  from  J.  Gore,  Esq.,  in  two  layers  ia  an 
ordinary  handled  market  basket.  The  Frome  Fruit  and 
Flower  Company  were  2nd  with  capital  fruit  of  The  Cropper 
similarly  packed. 

DIVISION  IV. 
FRUITS  GROWN  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 
There  was  one  exhibit  only  of  twenty-four  dishes  of  Apples 
distinct,  including  sixteen  cooking  and  eight  dessert  varie- 
ties. Mr.  Geo.  Woodward,  gr.  to  Roger  Leigh,  Esq.,  Bar- 
ham  Court,  Maidstone,  was  the  exhibitor,  and  the  dishes 
were  one  and  all  very  fine.  No  conception  of  an  indifferent 
fruit-year  could  have  been  entertained  whilst  looking  at 
such  Apples  as  the  specimens  of  Belle  de  Pontoise, 
Alfriston,  Waltham  Abbey,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Mere  de 
Menage,  Stone's,  Lord  Derby,  Bismarck,  Tower  of  Glamis, 
&c. ;  or  such  dessert  varieties  as  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Baumann's  Reinette,  Washington,  Gasooigne's  Scarlet  Seed- 
ling, Ribston,  Wealthy,  Mother,  or  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
Mother  and  a  few  others  were  perhaps  smaller  than  we  have 
seen  them  from  the  same  garden  previously,  but  the  collec- 
tion was  a  fine  one. 

The  class  for  twelve  dishes,  distinct,  eight  cooking  and 
four  dessert,  was  won  by  Mr.  B.  Miller,  gr.  to  F.  W,  Hartup, 
Esq. ,  West  Farleigh,  Maidstone,  and  a  grand  lot  they  were, 
though  perhaps  not  a  great  deal  finer  than  those  that  won 
2nd  prize  for  Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell,  gr.  to  J.  B.  D  W.  Digby, 
Esq.,  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset  There  was  also  a  fine  col- 
lection from  Geo.  Chambers,  Esq.,  Mereworth,  Maidstone, 
who  was  3rd,  and  three  exhibitors  were  unsuccessful,  though 
showing  fruit  of  first-class  quality. 

Mr.  James  Dawes,  already  mentioned  as  the  winner  of 
many  prizes,  was  the  best  exhibitor  in  the  class  for  nine 
dishes  of  Apples,  distinct ;  six  cooking  and  three  dessert. 
.He  had  Warner's  King,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Lord  Suflield, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Tyler's  Kernel,  Hollandbury,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  Ribston  Pippin  of  capital 
quality  generally.  The  2nd  prize  collection  was  a  good  One 
from  Mr.  W.  Slogrove,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Crawford,  Gatton 
Cottage,  Reigate.  An  exhibit  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Herbert,  gr. 
to  J.  T.  Charlesworth,  Esq.,  Nuffield  Court,  Redhill, 
Surrey,  was  3rd 

In  the  clsss  for  six  dishes  of  cooking  Apples,  Mr.  Geo 
Woodward  ha  1  a  capital  collection  of  the  following  varie- 
ties  :— Lord  Derb3%  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Belle  Dubois,  Stone's  and  Warner's  King.  Mr.  G.  Loch,  gr. 
toB.  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  Newcombes,  Crediton,  Devon,  was  2nd. 
This  exhibitor  had  also  some  fine  fruits,  but  there  was  a 
remark  in  pencil  upon  the  ticket,  and  apparently  made  by 
the  judges,  "Too  highly  polished."  It  is  true,  they  shone 
wonderfully.  There  were  several  unsuccessful  exhibitors  in 
the  class. 


In  the  class  for  three  dishes  of  cooking  Apples,  there  were 
as  many  as  eleven  collections,  and  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  A.  Maxim,  gr.  to  Col.  H.  Walpole,  Hcckfield  Place, 
Winchfleld,  who  had  Warner's  King,  Lady  Henniker,  and 
another. 

DESSERT  APPLES. 
.Nine  collections  were  shown  in  the  class  for  six  dishes  of 
dessert  Apples  distinct,  and  Mr.  Gro.  Woodward  was  1st, 
showing  rea  lly  beautiful  specimens  of  Washington,  Wealthy, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
and  American  Mother.  Mr.  B.  Miller  showed  well  for  2nd 
prize. 

The  best  collection  of  three  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  was 
from  Kr.  A.  Pentney.gr.  to  A.  J.  Howard,  Esq.,  Worton 
Hall,  Isleworth,  who  had  A  merican  Mother,  Ribston  Pippin, 
and  King  of  Pippins. 

There  were  thirteen  exhibits  in  this  class 

DESSERT  PEARS. 

The  best  collection  of  twelve  dishes  distinct  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Woodward.  Some  of  the  fiDest  of  those  were 
Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Beurre  Mortel- 
lett,Triomphe  de  Vienne,Durondeau,and  Gansell's  Bergamot. 
A  very  commendable  exhibit  won  2nd  prize  for  Mr.  W 
Alla  n,  and  the  3rd  prize  wa3  taken  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Bacon, 
gr.    to  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Mote  Park,  Maidstone. 

For  a  collection  of  nine  dishes,  distinct,  the  best  exhibitor 
was  Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell,  Beurre  Diel,  Marguerite 
Marrillat,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Beurre 
Superfin  were  all  good  in  his  exhibit.  The  2nd  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  John  Powell,  gr.  to  Col.  Brymer,  M.P.,  Ilsing- 
ton  House,  Dorchester. 

The  best  six  dishes,  distinct,  were  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage, 
gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Camden,  Bayham  Abbey,  Lamberhurst. 
There  were  ten  exhibits  in  the  class,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook, 
gf.  to  Major  Heneage,  V.C.,  Compton  Basset,  Wilts, 
was  2nd. 

Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  gr.  to  G.  H.  Field,  Esq.,  Beechy 
Lees,  Otford,  Sevenoaks,  won  1st  prize  for  three  dishes, 
showing  Mme.  Treyve,  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  and  Pitmaston 
Duchess. 

There  were  also  classes  for  three  dishes  and  one  dish  of 
cookiDg  Pears. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. 

A  very  fine  display  of  outdoor  Peaches  was  made,  filling 
one  entire  table,  In'the  class  for  three  dishes,  eleven  collec- 
tions were  staged,  and  not  an  inferior  dish  could  he  found 
among  them.  Mr.  Woodward  gained  the  coveted  award 
with  fine  Princess  of  Wales,  Nectarine  Peach  and  Sea  Eagle  ; 
2nd,.  Mr.  A.  Maxim,  gr.  to  Col.  II.  Walpole,  Heckfield  Place, 
Winehfield,  with  precisely  the  same  varieties  ;  3rd,  Mr. 
Pentney.gr.  to  A.  J.  Howard,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  with  fruits, 
almost  equal  to  the  preceeding. 

Eighteen  exhibitors  staged  in  the  single  dish  class,  the  1st 
prize  going  to  Mr.  Wythes,  gr.  to  the  lit.  Hon.  Earl 
Percy,  Sy  on  House,  for  very  tine  and  highly  coloured  Sea 
Eagle. 

For  three  dishes  of  Nectarines,  three  exhibitors  entered, 
the  1st  prize  going  to  Mr.  Woodward  ,  for  excellent 
Humboldt,  Rivers'  Orange  and  Pine-Apple.  2nd,  Mr.  Earl, 
gr.  to  O.  Goldsmid,  Esq.,  Somerhill,  Tonbridge,,  Seven 
single  dishes  competed,  the  1st  prize  going  to  green 
unripe  fruit  of  Victoria. 

A  fine  and  ripe  dish  oi  Pitmaston  Orange,  from  Bighclere, 
in  this  class  was  apparently  overlooked  by  the  judges. 
PLUMS. 

Class  60,  for  four  dishes  of  Dessert  Plums,  brought  eleven 
exhibitors,  all  staging  well.  Mr.  J.  Vert,  gr.  to  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Braybrookb,  Audley  End,  came  1st  with  fine  Golden 
Drop,  Jeffersons,  Coe's  Violet  and  Transparent  Gage.  2nd, 
Mr.  W.  King,  gr.  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate. 

For  one  dish,  not  Gages,  twenty  exhibitors  competed,  the 
1st  prize  going  to  Mr.  Vert  for  fine  Golden  Drop;  2nd,  Mr. 
Pope,  gr.  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Carnarvon,  Highclere,  with 
Jeffersons. 

Thirteen  competitors  staged  in  class  62,  one  dish  of  Gage 
Plums ;  1st.  Mr.  Kino,  with  very  fine  River's  Transparent 
Gage;  2nd,  Mr.  Powell,  with  rather  green  Claude  de  Bavay. 

The  class  for  four  dishes  of  Cooking  Plums  brought  fifteen 
competitors,  all  very  good.  1st,  Mr.  Pope,  with  Victoria, 
Grand  Duke,  Monarch,  and  Pond's  Seedling  ;  2nd,  Mr. 
Vert. 

Twenty-three  competitors  staged  in  the  single  dish  of 
Cooking  Plums,  a  very  fine  lot.  1st,  Mr.  Camm,  gr.  to  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Battle  Abbey,  with  very  large  white 
Magnum  Bonuru  ;  the  2nd  prize  going  to  large  Pond's  Seed- 
ling. Prunes  and  Bullaces  brought  eight  dishes,  that  do  not 
call  for  special  comment. 

DIVISION  V. 

THE  NEW  SPECIAL  COUNTY  PRIZES. 
The  classes  which  invited  fruit  grown  only  in  the  open  air. 
with  the  competition  open  only  to  amateurs  and  gardeners, 
appeared  in  the  Schedule  for  the  first  time,  and  excited  a 
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great  amount  of  interest.  With  the  exception  of  Ireland, 
from  which  country  there  was  no  entry,  all  the  groups  of 
counties  sent  Apples,  and  all  Pears  with  the  exception  of  the 
Midlands  and  Wales,  Kent,  the  south  and  western  counties,  and 
the  home  counties,  including  Gloucester,  sent  very  fine  Apples 
and  Pears,  the  most  brilliantly -coloured  and  finest  finished 
culinary  Apples  were  from  Devon.  It  would  perhaps  he 
invidious  to  particularise,  to  judge  accurately,  as  to  the  rela- 
tive value  of  these  collections,  some  information  is  necessary 
as  to  the  circumstance  and  conditions  under  which  they  were 
grown,  but  these  were  not  forthcoming. 

In  the  class  open  to  Kent  growers  there  were  three  entries 
of  six  dishes  of  Apples,  four  to  be  cooking,  and  two  dessert, 
the  1st  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  Stowers,  10,  Harold  Road, 
Sittingbourne,  whose>ery  finely  finished  and  well  coloured 
examples  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  and  Emperor  Alexander,  with  Worcester 
Pcarmain  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  were  very  fine  indeed. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Camden,  Bayham 
Abbey,  Lamberhurst,  was  2nd  with  good  but  not  quite  so 
large  or  so  bright  fruit  as  the  foregoing  ;  he  had  of  culinary 
Apples,  Peasgood'B  Nonsuch,  Ecklinville,  Warner's  King,  and 
Lord  Derby,  with  Ribston  Pippin  and  Baumann's  Red 
Reinnette. 

Mr.  Page  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  six  dishes  of  Fears, 
staging  a  very  good  lot  of  fruit,  consisting  of  General 
Todtleben,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Beurre" 
Bachelier,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien. 
In  Class  67,  open  to  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  there  were  eight  entries  of 
Apples  ;  but  the  award  in  this  class  must  have  occasioned  a 
good  deal  of  surprise.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  William  Camm,  gr.  to  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  Battle  Abbey,  Sussex,  who  had  good  Stirling 
Ca-stle,  Warner's  King,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  and  Mere  de 
Menage.  With  finely-coloured  Ribston  Pippin  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Mr.G.  Lock.gr.  to  B.  Hill,  Esq.,  Newcombss, 
Crediton,  Devon,  who  had  magnificently-coloured  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  large  in  size,  and  very  symmetrical ;  splendid 
Emperor  Alexander,  also  brilliant  in  colour;  Stirling  Castle 
and  Warner's  King  were  also  very  fine.  The  dessert  varieties 
were  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  and  Ribston,  both  brilliant 
in  colour.  In  respect  of  this  collection,  Devon  beat  Kent  for 
finish  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner. 

There  were  seven  collections  of  Pears,  and  here  Surrey 
triumphed.  Mr.  W.  Slogrove,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Crawford,  Gatton 
Cottage,  Reigate,  was  let,  with  finely-finished  and  handsome 
fruit  of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Fondante  de  Cocurne,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  Souvenir  du  Congres  Beacon,  and  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey;  Mr.  J.  Webb,  gr.  to  H.  Chadwick,  Esq.,  Manor 
House,  Horsham,  who  had  very  good  uven  fruit  of  Beurr^  Diel, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Superfin,  Marechal 
de  la  Cour,  and  Marie  Louise. 

In  Class  68,  open  to  Wilts,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Bucks, 
Berks,  Beds,  Herts,  and  Middlesex,  there  were  ten  collec- 
tions of  Apples,  the  1st  prize  going  to  Berks,  being  won  by 
Mr.  F.  Turton,  gr.  to  Mrs.  G.  Garden  Nicol,  Maiden 
Erlegh,  Reading.  Mr.  Turton  had  very  fine  culinary  Apples 
in  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Warner's  King,  Mere  de  Menage, 
and  Loidington  Seedling;  and  dessert,  Ribston  Pip- 
pin, aud  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  J.  Empeon, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  Wingfield,  Ampthill  House,  Ampthill,  Beds,  who 
had  very  fine  Mere  de  Menage  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Stone's  and  Warner's  King,  Lady  Sudelcy,  very  good,  with 
Worcester  Pearmain,  rather  small,  but  very  bright.  There 
were  eight  collections  of  six  dishes  of  Pears,  the  1st  prize  in 
this  instance  going  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  gr.  to  Major  Heneage, 
Compton  Bassctt,  Calne,  Wilts,  who  had  fine,  clear,  bright, 
even  fruit  of  Williams'  Hon  Chretien,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Doyenne"  du  Cornice,  brightly  coloured  Marie  Louise,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  small  Beurre  Diel  ;  2nd,  Mr.  R.  Cham- 
berlain, gr.  to  F.  M.  Lonaoan,  Esq.,  Cressingham  Park, 
Reading,  who  had  Pitmaston  Duchess,  unusually  brown ; 
Doyenne  Boussocb,  Clapp's  Favourite,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Doyenne*  du  Cornice,  and  Fondante  dc  Cceurne. 

In  the  class  open  to  Essex,  Suffolk.  Norfolk,  Cambridge, 
Hunts,  and  Rutland,  five  collections  of  six  dishes  of  Apples 
were  staged,  and  here  Norfolk  came  to  the  fore,  the  1st  prize 
going  to  Mr.  J.  Bowery,  gr.  t  H.  H.  Hurnard,  Ksq,, 
Gurney's  Manor,  Hingham,  Norfolk,  who  had  very  fine 
Warner's  King,  Loddington  Seedling,  Brarnley  Seedling, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  with  very  fine  Ribston  Pippin  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack,  gr.  to  E.  Dresden, 
Esq.,  Livermere  Park,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  who  had  fine 
Warner's  King,  the  old  Catshead  Codlin,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  very  fine  and  bright  Ribston  Pippin, 
and  rather  small  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 

There  were  but  two  lots  of  Pears.  Mr.  A.  Andrews,  gr.  to 
the  Hon.  W.  Lowther-Campbell,  Campsea  Ash,  Wickham 
Market,  who  had  very  good  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
Marechal  de  la  Cour,  and  Beurre  Hardy  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Nichol- 
,      .  to  J.  W.  Melle  ,  Esq.,  Sewardstone  Lodge,  Seward- 


Btone,  who  had  smaller  fruit  but  bright,  the  varieties,  Beurre 
Diel,  Pitmaston,  Duchess  Durondeau,  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
Rivers'  Princess  and  Beurre*  Baehelier. 

In  the  class  open  to  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Warwick, 
Leicester,  Notts,  Derby,  Stafford,  Shropshire,  and 
Cheshire,  there  were  three  collections  of  six  dishes  of  Apples  ; 
Messrs.  Lee  &  Sons,  Contractors,  Higher  Bebington, 
Cheshire,  were  placed  1st  with  remarkably  good  examples 
of  Warner's  King,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Alfriston  Brilliant,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  very  fine  King 
of  the  Pippins,  very  fine  fruit  indeed  for  Cheshire.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Divers,  gr.  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland  K.G., 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham,  who  had  fine  culinary  Apples  in 
Gascoigne's  Seedling,  Stirling  Castle,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
and  Warner's  King,  all  very  clean  and  bright ;  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  fair ;  and  Worcester  Pearmain,  small,  bright  in 
colour. 

Two  collections  of  Pears  only  were  staged.  Mr.  Thomas 
Bennett,  Shavington  Gardens,  Market  Drayton,  with  re- 
markably good,  bright,  even  samples  of  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien, Marie  Louise,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey;  2nd,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Divers,  with  duller,  but  good  even  samples  of  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Beurre  d'Anjou, 
Beurre  Hardy,  Beurre  Superfin,  and  Emile  d'Heyst. 

Class  71  was  open  to  growers  in  Worcester,  Hereford, 
Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke. 
There  were  but  two  collections  of  Apples,  and  no  Pears. 
Mr.  Richard  M.  Whiting,  Credenhill,  Hereford,  was  1st 
with  six  dishes  of  Apples,  having  richly-coloured  and  even 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  fine  Lord  Derby,  grand  Bramley's 
Seedling,  Stirling  Castle,  with  medium-Bized,  bright-coloured 
Cox's  Orange  Pearmain,  and  Worcester  Pearmain.  2nd, 
R.  E.  Bateman,  Esq.,  Mount  Villa,  Rylands  Road,  Leominster, 
who  had  good  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Beauty  of  Kent,  bright 
Queen  Caroline,  Bismarck,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Seedling, 
and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 

Class  72  was  for  other  counties  in  Wales,  and  here  there 
were  but  two  collections  of  Apples,  and  both  in  size  and 
brightness  they  fell  much  behind  anything  previously  shown 
in  this  division.  Mr.  G.  J.  Squibbs,  gr.  to  the  Dowager  Lady 
W.  Wvnn,  Llangedwyn,  Denbighshire,  who  had  Lord  Suf- 
field,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Gloria  Mundi,  More  de  Menage,  with 
Ribston  Pippin  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  both  relatively 
better  than  the  culinary  varieties.  Mr.  H.  Austin,  gr.  to 
L.  P.  Pugh,  Esq.,  Abermaide,  Aberystwith,  was  2nd.  He 
had  Maston  Seedling  and  Winter  Hawthornden  as  his  best 
culinary  varieties,  and  King  of  the  Pippins. 

There  were  two  collections  of  Pears  from  this  group  of 
counties,  and  they  were  better  than  the  Apples ;  though 
small,  they  were  clean  and  bright.  Mr.  J.  Squibbs  was  again 
1st,  with  Beurre  Ranee,  Beurre  Diel,  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Marie  Louise  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  H.  Austin,  with  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Beurre"  Clargeau  as  his  best. 

Class  73  was  open  to  growers  in  the  six  northern  counties 
of  England  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  heie,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  produce  was  small.  There  were  two  collections 
of  six  dishes  of  Apples,  the  1st  prize  going  to  [Mr.  W.  J. 
Jeffrey,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Ha  re  wood,  Harewood  House, 
Lseds,  who  had  good  Lord  Suffield,  Alfriston,  Stirling  Castle, 
Potts'  Seedling,  with  Worcester  Pearmain  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  small.  Mr.  R.  J.  Hird,  Roslea,  Formby,  near  Liver- 
pool, was  2nd,  his  best  dishes  were  Lord  Suffield,  Warner's 
King,  Lord  "Derby,  and  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling. 

SCOTLAND 
Sent  but  one  collection  of  six  dishes  of  Apples  in  class  74, 
but  they  were  clean,  bright,  of  good  size,  anc  well  coloured. 
The  1st  prize  was  deservedly  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Day,  gr. 
to  tho  Earl  of  Galloway,  Galloway  House,  Garliestown,  who 
had  Warner's  King,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  The  Queen,  Stone's, 
or  Loddington,  with  JameB  Grieve  and  Worcester  Pearmain, 
both  very  bright  and  even.  There  was  but  one  collection  of 
six  dishes  of  Pears,  a  very  good  lot  indeed,  consisting  of 
Doyenne  Boussoch,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Madame  Treyve, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  very  good  Jersey  Gratioli  and  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey. 
There  was  nothing  whatever  from  Ireland. 

DIVISION  VI. 

SINGLE  DISH  CLASSES.  DESSERT  APPLES. 
These  began  with  Adams'  Pearmain,  which  had  eight  dishes 
the  best,  singularly  pretty  samples  coming  from  Mr.  P. 
Locke,  gr.  to  B.  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  Crediton.  They  were,  how- 
ever, not  large.  Allen's  Everlasting  was  a  poor  lot,  and  does 
not  seem  worth  scheduling.  Ailing  ton  Pippin  was  better, 
thore  being  seven  dishes,  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Barham  Court, 
being  1st,  and  Mr.  J.  Powell,  gr.  to  Col.  Brvmer,  Dorchester, 
being  2nd.  Baumann's  Red  Roinette,  with  nine  dishes,  made 
a  rich-coloured  show,  Mr.  Woodward  again  having  the  beBt. 
There  were  sixteen  dishes  of  the  famous  Blenheim  Orange, 
some  exceptionally  good,  such  aa  were  the  samples  from  Mr. 
Slade,  gr.   to  Lord  Poltimore,  Exoter,  and   Mr.   Whttinqi 


Hereford,  who  came  1st  and  2nd.  There  were  but  six  dishes 
of  Brownlees  Russet.  Mr.  G.  Chambers,  Mereworth,  Kent, 
having  the  bast  of  Claygate  Pearmain.  Mr.  Whiting  was 
first,  with  such  good  samples  that  they  might  have  passed 
for  Rib3ton  Pippins.  Cockle  Pippin  was  not  ia  great  force, 
but  the  finest  dish,  which  was  from  Barham  Court,  was  not 
in  favour,  smaller,  rather  more  highly  coloured  fruits,  being 
preferred.  There  were  some  capital  samples  of  Court  Pendu 
Plat,  the  best  comiug  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack,  gr.  to  E.  Dres- 
den, Esq.,  Livermere  Park,  Suffolk.  Mr.  J.  Vert,  gr.  to  Lord 
BRAVBRooK.AudleyEnd,  Essex,  being  2nd,  with  good  samples. 
Such  a  popular  variety  as  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  brought 
twenty-five  dishes,  Mr.  King,  gr.  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton 
Park,  Roigate,  being  1st,  with  beautiful  fruit,  Mr.  Wood- 
ward  running  him  hard  for  2nd  place.  This  variety  merits 
more  prizes.  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a  flattish  russety  fruit, 
brought  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  gr.  to  Marquis  Camden,  Limber- 
hurst,  Kent,  to  the  front,  with  a  nice  dish  ;  and  with  the 
little  shown  Egremont  Russet,  Mr.  Earl,  gr.  to  D.  E. 
Avinqdon  Goldsmid,  Tonbridge,  was  1st.  Fearn'a  Pippin, 
generally  rather  small,  gave  the  1st  to  Mr.  Stowers,  Sitting- 
bourne,  with  fair  samples.  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  had  several 
dishes  of  absurdly  large  samples  for  dessert  purpose,  and 
were  quite  out  of  place  in  this  section.  The  best— very 
fine  and  richly  coloured— came  from  Mr.  Stowers  ;  Mr. 
Lock  coming  a  close  2nd.  Of  James  Grieve  only  two 
dishes  were  shown  ;  King  of  the  Pippins  made  a  mode- 
rate show,  only  nine  dishes  being  staged,  Mr.  Chambers 
having  the  best.  There  were  but  four  lots  of  King  of  Tom- 
kin's  County,  one  of  these  being  of  doubtful  form.  Mr. 
Woodward's  sample  was  very  fine,  but  lacking  the  high 
colour  usually  seen  on  this  variety.  There  were  eight  dishes 
of  Mannington  Pearmain  of  moderate  quality.  The  old 
Margil  was  better  represented,  Mr.  Woodward  bavin*  the 
be^i-,  aud  Mr.  Slade  the  2nd  best  dishes.  American  Mother 
App.e  from  Barham  Court  was  tho  best  in  its  class. 
There  were  sixteen  dishes  of  Ribston  Pippins,  all  very  good, 
some  specially  so.  Mr.  Hall  was  placed  first,  and  Mr. 
Chopping,  Sittingbourne,  2ond.  Scarlet  Nonpareil  was 
poor,  but  Worcester  Pearmain  gave  grand  colour,  and  was 
first-rate.  Singularly  beautiful  were  the  samples  staged  by 
Mr.  King,  from  Reigate;  Mr.  Woodward  coming  2nd. 
Twenty-one  lots  of  any  other  varieties  were  shown,  a  singu- 
larly beautiful  sample  of  Mabbott's  Pearmain  coming  1st,  and 
the  golden  russetty  variety,  St.  Edmund  Pippin,  2nd. 
Other  good  varietios  were  Wealthy  and  Scarlot  Pearmain. 

KITCHEN    APPLES 

Startjd  with  Alfriston,  the  best  samples  coming  from  Mr, 
Woodward,  and  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury.  With  Beauty 
of  Herts,  capital  samples,  Mr.  Woodward  was  again  1st, 
being  close  run  by  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  of  Dropmore,  2nd, 

Bismarck  :  the  samples  generally  fine,  yet  showed  some 
fungus  under  the  skins.  The  best  came  from  Mr.  Sweet, 
whose  samples  were  excellent.  Bramley's  Seedling,  a 
broad,  flat,  and  deeply-indented  Apple,  cutting  muoh  to 
waste,  had  through  the  kindness  of  Messrj.  Merryweather  & 
Co.,  Nottingham,  three  prizes  ;  the  simples  generally  were 
large.  Out  of  eighteen  lots,  Mr.  Stowers  was  placed  1st, 
Mr.  C.  Moss,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  was  second,  Mr. 
Beverley,  Westbury-on-Trym,  coming  3rd.  Cellini  Pippin 
was  in  moderate  form,  but  Cox's  Pomona,  another  ungainly 
fruit,  was  represented  by  fourteen  dishes,  Messrs.  Woodward 
and  Powell  having  the  beat. 

There  were  ten  dishes  of  Dumelow's  Seedling,  or  Web 
lington,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Godden  boing  2nd.  Ecklinville  Seedling  was  very  fine 
generally,  Mr.  Woodward  and  Mr.  B.  Miller,  gr.  to  F.  W. 
Startup,  Esq.,  Maidstone,  taking  the  prizes.  The  samples 
of  Emperor  Alexander  from  Barham  Court  were  superb, 
the  rest  poor.  With  Frogmore  Prolific,  Mr.  Turton,  Maiden 
Erlegh,  Reading,  was  1st,  having  capital  samples,  whilst  tho 
finest  Golden  Noble  came  from  Mr.  Woodward,  who  also 
had  very  handsome  and  large  Golden  Spire.  Grenadier  was 
not  largely  shown,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  B.  Milleh  ; 
whilst  Mr.  Woodward  was  again  1st  with  grand  samples  of 
New  Hawthornden.  That  superb  late  Apple,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  was  well  shown.  Mr.  E.  Chopping  had  tho  finest. 
Mr.  II.  C.  Prinsep,  Buxted  Park,  Uckficld,  coming 
2nd  with  handsome  samples  of  a  more  conical  form. 
There  were  fifteen  lots  of  the  fine  Lord  Derby,  those 
from  Barham  Court  being  well  1st,  and  a  very  handsome 
sample  from  Mr.  Basill,  Woy bridge,  coming  2nd. 

Lord  Grosvenor  was  poorly  represented,  but  there  were 
eleven  lots,  generally  very  good,  of  Lord  Suffield,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Praoi  ell  having  tho  best  ;  Mr.  W.  Lewis,  gr.  to  P.  Oliver 
son,  Esq.,  Maidstone,  being  2nd.  Mere  de  Menage  brought 
grand  fruits,  richly  coloured,  Messrs.  Woodward  and 
Slade  coming  1st  and  2nd.  New  Northern  Greening  was 
poor,  but  Newton  Wonder  was  better ;  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pear- 
son &  Sons,  Chilwell,  Notts,  offering  three  prizes  in  this  class. 
The  host  dish  came  from  Mr.  Thomas,  Polegatc,  Sussex.  Peas. 
good's  Nonsuch  WM  very  fine,  the  fruit  from  Barham  Court 
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being1  exceptionally  lino;  Mr,  Lbwis  coming  3nd  also  with 
Gnesamples.  Potts'  Seedling  was  but  moderately  represented. 
Mr.  C.  Rosa  bad  the  best  Sandringham  ;  Mr.  Woodward,  the 
linoBt  Royal  Jubilee  and  Spencer's  Favourite,  whilst  Mr.  Ross 
was  lsl  for  Stirling  Castle,  as  also  with  Stone's  Pippin  ;  a  very 
fine  disli  from  Barham  Court  being  oddly  overlooked.  Many 
beautiful  samples  of  The  tjucon  were  shown.  Mr.  Woodward 
and  Mr.  Miller  taking  the  prizes,  whilst  the  former  and 
Mr.  Howard,  gr  to  Sir  M.  Sotton,  Beenham  Park,  Nowbury, 
had  the  finest  Tower  of  Glamis.  Warner's  King  was  reprc- 
jented  by  li  dishes,  Mr.  Woodward  having  the  best; 
be  was  1st  in  the  .lass  for  any  other  variety  of  Cooking  Apple 
with  superb  Hello  Dubois,  the  _nd  dish  being  Dutch  Codlin. 

DESSERT   PEARS. 

These  were  necessarily  much  less  attractive  than  the 
Apples,  and  generally  competition  was  smaller,  telling  too 
plainly  the  nature  of  the  season.  There  was  but  one  dish  of 
Beurre  Base,  and  but  fourof  Beurre  d'Anjou,  the  best  coming 
from  Mr.  G.  II.  SaOE.  Messrs.  W.  G.  PRAGNELL,  and 
t.  Wythes,  $y--n  House,  Brentford,  had  the  best  BeuriE 
Dtel.  Mr.  Wood\n  utn  took  1st  place  with  good  dishes  of 
Beurre  Hardy,  fruits  well  coloured,  as  also  with  Beurre 
Superfin.  Comte  do  Lamy  was  fair,  but  Conference 
much  better,  capital  samples  coining  from  Barham  Court 
and  from  M  r.  Thou  \.s.  Doyenne,  du  Cornice  was  but 
moderately  shown,  the  best  coming  from  Colonel 
Brvmer,  whilst  Mi.  Woodward  staged  the  1st  prize  Emili 
d'Heystand  Fondante  d'Thiriot    Mr.  Pbjnsep  was  1st  with 

I  Fondante  d'Automne;   Josephine  de  Malines  was  in 

moderate  form,  and  Le  Lectier  brought  but  two  dishes,  the 
best  coming  from  Mr.  W.  Jones,  Carshalton,  There  were  but 
seven  dishes  of  Louise  Bonne  -if  Jersey,  the  best  coming 
from  Mr.  W.  Camtn,  gr.  to  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
i  1ND,  Battle  Abbey.  Mr.  Woodw  \uu  had  the  boat  Madame 
Treyve. 

'there  were  bul  rive  bast  els  of  Marie  Louise,  Mr.  W.  Allan, 
Gunton  Park,  having  the  finest;  be  was  also  1st  in  a  larger 
competition  with  Marie  Louise  d'Uecle.  The  best  Marguerite 
Marillat  came  from  Barham  Court,  and  out  of  nineteen  dishes, 
Mr.  Lock  had  the  finest  Pitmaston  Duchess  ;  whilst  samples 
.  n.  rally  were  good,  all  the  fruits  were  more  than  usually 
russctty.  Seckle  was  small,  Mr.  Pbinsep  having  the  best. 
Souvenir  du  Coagrcs  was  very  fine;  Mr.  C.  Herrin  having 
the  best,  and  Mr.  A.  Coleman,  Stinchcombe,  Dursley,  was 
2nd.  Thompson  and  Winter  Nelis  were  in  poor  form. 
Finally  in  the  class  for  any  other  dessert  varieties,  Mr.  Wood- 
ward  was  1st  with  very  fine  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Clapp's 
Favourite  coming  2nd  out  of  twenty  dishes.  Several  classes 
n  this  section  had  either  no  representatives  to  note,  or  but 
one  dish  i  u  30. 

NON-COMPETITIVE   EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  J.  V'eitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  contributed  an  extensive  exhibit,  comprising  LOO 
dishes  of  Apples,  and  the  same  number  of  Pears,  also  some 
well-fruited  trees  in  pots  of  Pears  and  Figs,  the  whole  cover- 
ing a  table  of  considerable  size.  Many  of  the  principal 
varieties  of  Apples  were  set  up  in  boxes,  of  about 
thirty  to  forty  fruits  in  each.  Conspicuous  among  the 
Apples  were  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  (very  fine),  and  Lord  Derby. 

Of  Pears,  f  ne  baskets  were  shown  of  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Beurie  Fonqueray,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Charles  Ernest  (new),  Gratioli  of  Jersey.  Very 
showy  also  in  this  exhibit  were  boxes  of  the  John  Downie 
and  Dartmouth  Crabs,  fruiting  sprays  of  Rubus  laciniatus, 
the  best  of  the  Blackberries  and  plants  in  pots  (60s)  of  the 
Strawberry  St.  Joseph,  a  perpetual  bearing  variety,  carrying 
some  nice  fruits.  In  the  centre  of  this  stand  a  collection 
■  S  Gourds  were  a  source  of  attraction.  The  Hogg  Medal  was 
awarded  this  exhibit. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheat*  A:  Sons,  Crawley,  set  up  a  large  table, 
artistically  arranged,  of  Apples  and  Pears,  with  a  tew  fruit- 
ing-trees  of  Apples,  interspersed  with  stands  of  cut  Dahlias. 
In  this  exhibit  a  large  stand  of  Bismarck  Apple  was  noticeable, 
also  Jubilee  and  Lord  Grosvenor,  and  also  some  fine  dishes  of 
Pears  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupoll  Park  Nursery,  S.E.,  set 
up  some  handsome  baskets  of  Apples.  A  feature  of  this 
stand  was  the  four  Vines  In  pots  trained  from  the  four  come  rs 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

From  Messrs.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow  Nurseries,  Mid- 
dlesex, came  a  varied  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
liO  dishes  (Silver  Banksum  Medal). 

The  Horticultural  College.  Swanley,  Kent,  contributed 
an  interesting  exhibit  of  bottled  fruits,  and  several  dishes  of 
Apples,  Nuts,  and  Plums  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs  T.  Riveps  &  Son,  Sawbridge worth,  set  up  a  second 
stand,  in  which  were  some  marvellous  examples  of  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apples  ; 
Pitmaston  Duchess  and  Souvenir  du  Cbngrea  Pears ; 
Monarch,  Admiral.  Grand  Duke,  and  Gulden  Transparent 
Plum.;.  ;  gea  Eagle  and  Princess  of  Wales  peaches  ;  Qros  Maroc. 


and  Alicante  Grapes,  with  pot  trees  in  fruit  of  Pears  and 
Plums  as  a  central  relief,  a  very  line  oxhibit.  A  Hogg  Medal 
was  awarded  this  exhibit. 

Messrs.  J.  Laihg  <fc  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  arranged  a  table  with 
a  huge  pyramid  of  Apples  as  a  central  piece.  Notable  dishes 
in  this  oxhibit  were  among  Apples,  Bismarck,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Ecklinyille Seedling,  Alfriston,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Worccstor  Pearmain,  Lord  Surheld,  Prineo  Albert,  and 
Bramley's  Seedling. 

Well  truited  Apples  and  Pears  in  pots  were  also  contributed, 
and  with  handsome  dishes  of  Pears,  including  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Beurre*  Superfin,  Doyenne*  Boussoch,  Urockworth 
Park,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  an  admirably  arranged 
exhibit  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Mr.  R  C.  Notcctt,  Wood's  Nursery,  Woodbridge,  sent  50 
dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Prom  the  Lady  I  lowsger  Willi  \ms-Wvnn  came  43  varieties 
of  Apples,  and  27  varieties  of  Pears  from  Cordon  trees,  all  of 
mi  derate  quality  (silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbubh  &  Son,  Higbgate  Nurseries,  staged 
sixty  dishes  of  Apples  arranged  in  combination  with  circular 
groups  of  Carnations,  Bouvardias,  and  Begonia  Glotru  dc 
Lorraine. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  sent  sixteen  varieties  of  Tomatos 
grown  and  ripened  in  the  open  air,  nice  baskets  oaeli  tilled 
with  a  distinct  variety.  Notable 'were  Perfection,  Best  of 
All,  Earliost  of  All  Al.,  among  red.  Sunbeam,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Golden  Nugget  ;  among  yellows,  Peach  Blow, 
andTender-and-True,  a  distinct  typo  similar  to  tho  Peach  in 
colour    (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  Horne,  fruit-grower,  Rochester,  Kent,  sent  twenty- 
five  dishes  of  fruit  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  Tavlek,  Hampton,  twenty  dishes  of  Apples  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  VEITCH  &t  Suns  also  contributed  an  imposing 
bank  of  Bamboo*. 

Messrs.  J.  Lain*.;  <fc  Sons  arranged  by  the  orchestra  a  mis- 
cellaneous group  of  plants,  including  Begonias,  Palms, 
interspersed  with  a  few  choice  '  >rchids. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannki.l  &  Sons  staged  some  fifty  varieties  of 
Cam) as,  a  very  showy  group,  that  proved  very  attractive  to 
visitors. 

Messrs.  T.  8.  Ware,  Ltd.,  staged  a  handsome  group  of  cut 
Dahlias  and  double  Begonias,  lightly  arranged  with  foliage 
plants. 

A  very  interesting  exhibit  was  staged  by  Mr,  Beckett,  gr.  to 
Lord  Aldeniiam,  Elstree,  which  comprised  fruiting  sprays  of 
eighteen  varieties  of  Ricinus. 


BRITISH    MYCOLOGICAL    IN   DUBLIN, 
1898. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  this  Soeiety  has  been 
recently  held  in  Dublin.  It  may  be  characterised  as  having 
been  a  week  of  hospitality  and  hard  work.  So  eager  were 
some  of  the  members  to  see  what  Ireland  could  produce  in 
the  way  of  fungi  that  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Rea,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Stretton,  and  the  acting  President,  appeared  iu  Dublin  three 
days  before  the  advertised  time.  They  were  met  on  their 
arrival  by  the  local  secretary,  Dr.  T.  Johnson,  and  by 
the  veteran  Irish  mycologist,  Mr.  Greenwood  Pirn.  On 
the  following  day  the  Yorkshire  contingent  arrived,  Messrs. 
Ciossland,  Soppitt,  Clarke,  and  Bearstow,  followed  shoitly 
after  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Hughes,  of  Chesterton,  and  Dr.  Peacock  of 
Malvern.  Monday,  September  17,  saw  the  party  -  n  route  for 
Howth,  an  estate  on  which  the  front  doorofthe  mansion  always 
stands  open.  Legend  has  it  that  in  bygone  days  one  of  the 
native  queens  needed  hospitality,  which  being  refused,  the 
heir  of  the  house  was  carried  eff;  since  then  the  front  door 
has  stood  open.  A  ramble  in  a  damp  glen  was  soon  rewarded 
by  finding  Hydnum  udum,  a  tuber,  probably  Hydnotria 
Tulasnei,  but  it  was  not  quite  mature  ;  Cynophallus  caninus, 
Naucoria  erinaceus,  a  group  of  magnificent  specimens  of 
Lepiota  acutesquamuosa,  gave  the  mycologists  an  indica- 
tion of  what  the  Irish  woods  could  produce. 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Botanical  Labo- 
ratory of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  where  the  work  of 
naming  the  specimens  was  begun  in  good  earnest,  micro- 
scopes and  text-books  being  in  considerable  demand.  Mr. 
Swann  exhibited  a  magnificent  series  of  photographs  of  the 
Saprolegni;e,  Mr.  Greenwood  Pirn  showed  some  specimens 
and  photographs,  and  Dr.  McWeeney  exhibited  various  cul- 
tures of  fungi.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  general  reunion  of  kindred 
spirits.  The  last  words  the  present  writer  heard  that 
eveniog  were  those  of  certain  enthusiasts  trying  to  make 
arrangements  for  getting  to  work  at  6  a.m.  ne\t  day. 

On  Tuesday,  the  20th,  the  party,  now  augmented  by  the 
members  of  the  Dublin  Naturalists'  Society,  started  oil'  under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  search  of  Gyrodon  rubellus, 
wh'ch  Mr.  McQueeny  had  found  some  few  years  previously. 
The  spot  was  found,  but  not  the  fungus.  The  party,  how- 
ever, saw  some  waterfalls  instead,  and  had  a  pleasant  drive  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  through  a  lovely  country.  A  few- 
stopped  behind,  and  examined  the  ravages  caused  by  Poly- 


porus fomentarius  upon  some  splendid  Beeeh-trees.  It  was 
interesting  to  compare  the  effect  of  P.  fomentarius  on  Beech 
with  what  we  saw  last  year  at  Worksop  of  P.  sulphureus  on 
Oak.  p.  sulphureus  gets  into  a  tree,  and  destroys  the 
middle  of  tho  trunk,  leaving  it  sound  outside.  P.  fomen- 
tarius seems  to  vent  its  energies  in  destroying  tho  exterior 
of  the  tree,  fine  trunks  having  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  their 
circumference  killed  from  tho  ground  upwards  from  10  to 
15  or  20  feet.  Numerous  specimens  of  the  Polyporus  were 
in  situ,  .some  of  which  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Halifax,  photographed. 
The  rare  Polyporus  Wynuei  was  also  found,  as  well  as  the 
beautiful  Marasmus  Hudsoni. 

A  good  company  dined  in  tho  evening  at  Russell's  Hotel, 
and  adjoining  to  the  large  theatre  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Seitnce,  the  chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Praeger,  the 
President  of  the  Dublin  Naturalists'  Field  Club.  The  regret- 
able  absence  of  the  President  of  the  British  Mycological 
Soeiety,  Mr.  G.  Massee,  tended  to  damp  the  whole  proceed- 
ings—we missed  his  lively  footsteps,  his  whimsical  sayings, 
and  his  facile  determination  of  fungi  species.  It  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  writer  to  take  his  place,  which  he  did  io  the  best 
of  his  ability  ;  but,  after  all,  he  was  only  a  locum  tenenSi  and 
although  the  soeiety  did  him  tho  honour  of  electing  him 
their  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  yet  ho  felt  that  after 
all  he  was  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  -'rare  original." 
Not  only  was  his  presidential  address  dry,  but  some  of  the 
audience  said  the  scats  were  so  uncomfortable  that  they 
could  not  "drop  off," as  is  the  custom  during  presidential 
addresses. 

Wednesday  morning  was  spent  in  working  at  the  herba- 
rium, in  opening  consignments  of  fungi  which  now  came  to 
baud  fiom  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  from  some  parts  of 
England  as  well.  Tho  afternoon  excursion  to  Brackenstown, 
near  Swords,  was  nearly  marred  by  the  overturning  of  an 
ouUide  car,  on  which  Mr.  and  Mis.  Rea,  Mr.  Pirn,  and  the 
Rev.  H.  W.  Lttt.  For  the  moment  the  sight  was  positively 
sickening,  to  see  one's  friends  shot  in  a  heap  on  the  ground, 
with  the  car  coming  over  upon  the  top  of  them,  but  fortu- 
nately they  escaped  with  a  few  biuises.  The  Rev.  W.  L.  W. 
Eyre  and  Miss  Eyre,  from  Hampshire,  joined  the  party.  As 
soon  as  the  grounds  were  entered  the  rain  began  to  come 
down  at  first  gently,  then  steadily,  then  heavily.  But  H 
made  no  difference  to  the  workers— for  as  the  Secretary  put 
it,  "I  am  wet  through,  so  wc  will  just  go  on."  Sphieria 
mammiformis,  Agaricus  pisciodorus,  Polyporus  obducens 
and  vitieus,  were  our  rewards.  At  the  evening  meeting  Mr. 
Wagers'  paper  was  read,  as  well  as  Mr.  Crossland'a  com 
inunicalion  on  "The  Mycological  Flora  of  a  Discarded 
Hearth-rug." 

Thursday  was  spent  in  the  grand  Woods  of  Avoca,  some  of 
the  party  walked  to  see  the  "meeting  of  the  waters," 
eulogised  by  Moore  ;  others  did  not,  contenting  them- 
selves with  finding  Boletus  parasiticus,  Russula  lepida, 
Agaricus  jubatus  and  panthcrinus,  and  Helotium  oerugi- 
nosum  in  magnificent  fruit.  Owing  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Secretaiy,  the  train  was  "held  for  a  minute  or  two  "at  one 
of  the  minor  stations  to  enable  us  to  have  five  o'clock  tea. 
In  the  evening  more  papers,  including  an  "Epitome  of 
Eriksson's  Researches  on  the  Cereal  Rusts  "  [which  will  be 
given  in  our  next  issue.  Ed.] 

Friday  morning  was  devoted  to  work  iu  tho  museum  :  the 
afternoon  to  an  excursion  to  Lucan,  where  the  find  of  the 
day  fell  to  Dr.  Peacock,  of  Malvern,  in  Agaricus  strobili- 
formis.  Mr.  Soppitt  also  picked  up  Cortinarius  fuigens, 
new  to  Ireland.  The  tired  fungologists  were  re- 
freshed by  afternoon  tea  through  the  considerate  kind- 
ness of  Miss  Hopkins,  of  Lucan.  In  the  evening, 
Dr  E.  J.  McWeeney  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Sclerotium  Disease 
of  Potatos  "-  a  malady  which,  he  said,  was  very  widespread 
in  certain  districts,  especially  along  the  western  and  north- 
western seaboard  of  Ireland.  This  disease  assumed  two 
distinct  forms— one  characterised  by  large  selerotia  hang- 
ing loosely  in  the  pith- cavity  of  the  affected  Potato-plant— 
the  other  by  small  crumpled  inconspicuous  selerotia  firmly 
adherent  to  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves  and  stem.  On 
planting  the  selerotia  belonging  to  the  first-named  species, 
they  gave  rise  to  one  or  several  upright  stalks,  each  support- 
ing a  small  brown  Peziza.  This  was  usually  about  the  size 
of  a  threepenny-piece.  If  planted  on  a  Potato,  the  spores 
gave  rise  to  thread**  which  penetrated  into  the  plant,  and 
produced  after  awhile  tuftdike  masses  of  mycelium,  the 
central  part  of  which  became  hard  and  black— in  other 
words,  became  a  sclerotium.  The  affected  plants  soon  die. 
The  smaller  variety  of  sclerotium  when  planted  .produces 
not  a  Peziza,  but  a  mouse-grey  Botrytis.  This  mould  seems 
to  be  capable  of  attacking  living  Potato  plants.  After  killing 
them  it  produces  its  minute  selerotia  on  their  withering 
stems  and  leaves.  It  never  develops  into  a  Peziza,  nor  does 
the  other  Peziza-produ  ing  sclerotium  ever  produce  a 
botrytis.  By  these  studies,  mostly  carried  on  in  the  labora- 
tory at  the  Albert  Model  Farm,  he  bad  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating the  existence  of  two  separate  diseases  of  the  Potato- 
both  characterised  by  selerotia,  and  both  eminently  pre- 
ventive. The  proper  course  to  take  was  to  carefully  destroy 
by  lire  the  withered  remains  of  the  Potato  crop  each  autumn, 
and  not  to  grow  Potatos  on  the  same  plot  for  several  consecu- 
tive seasons.  Deep  cultivation  also,  with  a  view  to  burying 
the  selerotia  out  of  harm's  way,  was  advisable.  He  con- 
cluded by  saying,  that  though  neither  of  these  diseases  was 
so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  Phytopthora,  yet  in  certain 
districts  they  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  ihe  crop. 

Mr.  Greenwood  Pirn  exhibited  some  lantern-slides  of  fungi, 
which  were  greatly  admired.  Mr  Soppitt  made  a  commu- 
nication on  the  Gooseberry  ZEcidium,  a  much  commoner 
disease  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  The  life-history  of  this 
fungus  be  has  been  working  at  for  some  years.  Mr.  Rea 
read  a  paper  on  the  "  Different  Names  applied  by  English 
and  French  mycologists  to  one  and  the  same(Basidiomyccte." 

The  Saturday  excursion  was  to  be  to  Dunran,  where  Mr. 
Paterson  had  found  Boletus  porphyrosporus,  but  the  writer 
was  unable  to  take  part  in  this. 

And  so  ended  our  happy  week.  Our  welcome  was  hearty, 
our  entertainment  perfect ;  every  minute  detail  affecting  our 
comfort  was  looked  after  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  colleagues, 
but  in  return  we  had  to  worl     CJi&ylei  B  Flowigtt  ,  -1'  P 
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Markets. 

COVBNT  GARDEN,    SEPTEMBER   29. 

Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Arums,   12   blooms 
Carnations,  pr.  doz. 

blooms     

Chryasnthe  mums, 

white,  12  blooms 
Chrysanthe  in  u  m  s, 

yellow,  12  blooms 
Eucharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  por  doz. 

blooms    

Gladioli,  white,  doz. 

sprays      

Lilium  Harrisi,  per 

dozen  blooms  ... 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  sprays 
Maidenhair      Fern, 

per  12  bunches... 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
3  0-401  Mignonette,  per  12 

bunches 2  0-40 

10-20|  Orchids  :— 

Cattleya,  12  bms.     5  0-80 
10-30        Odontoglossum 

crispum,  12  bm.     2  0-40 

10-30,  Pelargoniums,  scar- 

3  0-40!  let,  per  12  bun.     40-60 

,    —  per  12  sprays  ...    0  4-06 

10-20    Rosos,  Tea,  per  doz.    06-10 

1    —  yellow  (Pearls), 

0  S-  1  0  per  dozen       ...     10-20 

—  pink,  por  dozen    16-20 

3  0-40      —  Bafrano,  p.  doz.     10-20 

■    —  red,  per  dozen    0  6-10 

1  0-  2  0  j  Stephanotis,      doz. 

sprays 10- 

4  0-80     Tuborosos,  12  hlms.     0  3- 


Orchid-eloom  in  variety. 
Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


1  6 
0  6 


d.  s.  d. 
0-12  0 
0-30  0 
0-15  0 
0-  5  0 


Adiautums,  p.  doz.    4 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  12 

—  specimen,  each  5 
Asters,  p.  doz.  pots  4 
Chrysanthemums, 

various,  per  doz.     9  0 -24  i) 
Dracaenas,  each    ...     10-76 

—  various,  p.  doz.  IS  0-24  0 
Ericas,  per  dozen...  12  0-21  0 
Evergreen    shrubs, 

in  variety,  p.  doz.    6  0-24  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Ferns,    small,    per 

dozen     10-20 

—  various,  p.  doz.  5  0-12  0 
Ficus  elastica,  each  10-76 
Foliage  plants,  per 

dozen      12  0-36  0 

Liliums,      various, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-30  0 

Marguerites,  p.  doz.  6  0-12  0 
Palms,  various,  ea.     2  0-10  0 

—  specimens,    ea.  10  6-84  0 


Fruit.— 

Apples,  Duchess  Fa- 
vourite, sieve... 

—  King"s,  p.  sieve 

—  -  Ingestrcs,  sieve 

—  Blenheims,  per 

sieve 

—  Ribstons,  sieve 

—  Fearns,  p.  bush. 

—  Large  Cookers, 

per  bushel  . . , 

—  Nova       Scotia, 

Gravensteins, 
per  barrel   ... 

—  —  Ribstons,  p. 

barrel 
Bananas,  bunch  ... 
Blackberries,  pecks 


Cobnuts,    per    100 

lb 

Damsons,  sieve     ... 
Figs,  per  dozen    ... 

—  Italian,  boxes... 
Filberts,  per  100  lb.  30  0-40  0 
Grapes,       English, 

Alicante 

—  Gros  Colmar  ... 

—  Hamburgh,  lb. 

—  second  quality 

—  Channel    Isles, 
per  lb. 

—  Muscats,  perlb. 
2nd  quality.. 

Vegetables. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
5.  d.  s.  d.  I 

'  Melons,  each 
Nectarines,  doz.  ... 

—  second  quality 
Oranges,       Austra- 
lian, casos 

—  Canary,  cases... 

—  Calif  ornian, 
eases     ... 

Peaches,  per  doz. 
(according  to 
size)     

—  Second  quality 
Pears,  Eng.,  Hazels, 

sieve     

Williams,  do. 

—  foreign,  Wil- 
liams, in  French 
crates  ... 

—  LouiseBoune... 

—  Duchess 
Plums,    Bush,    per 

sieve    ... 

—  Calif  orniaiij 
Golden  Drop, 
cases  (about 
IS  lb.) 

—  Pond's  Seedling 
-—  Prunes,  sieve... 

—  Switzens,  sieve 
Walnuts,     English, 

per  bushel 

—  Dutch,  shelled, 
per  peck 


4  0    — 
3  o    — 

3  6-1 

30     - 

4  0     — 
60    - 

4  0-  6  0 


17   6     — 

22  6    — 
S  0-12  0 

2  0    — 

3  0-36 


s.  d. 

0  6- 
S  0- 
2  0 

10  0- 

r  6 


8  0- 
4  0- 


s.  d. 
1  3 
12  0 

4  0 

11   0 


12  0 
6  0 


3  0- 

4  0- 


3  6 

8  0 


45  0-50  0 
2  3-30 
10-16 
2  3 


0  9-13 
10-16 
10     — 
0  S-0  10 

0  6-09 
16-26 
10-13 


20  0- 

9  0- 

11  0- 


21  0 
10  0 
14  0 


10  6 
5  0- 
3  0 
2  0 


6  0 
3  6 


3  0-56 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


4  0    — 
4  0-  6  0  I 


3  0- 
1  0- 


3  6; 

2  0 


4  0    — 
8  0-10  n 


1  6- 
7  0- 
1  6 


2  61 
8  0 


Artichokes,  Globe, 

per  doz. 
Beans,  Eng. ,  Dwarf, 

per  sieve 

—  Runners,  in  bus, 
Beetroots,  new,  per 

dozen  bunches 

—  p.  tally  of  60... 
Brussels     Sprouts, 

pur  sieve      .... 
Cabbage,  doz. 

—  Collards,  open, 
per  tally 

—  Yorks,  tally   ... 
Cauliflowers,   Eng- 
lish, per  dozen 

—  per  tally 
Cress,  doz.  punnets 
Carrots,      bunches, 

per  dozen 

—  washed,  in  bags    3  6    - 

—  Surrey,  bunchs.     3  0-40 
Celerv,  now,  bundle 

—  White 

—  Red      

Cucumbers,  p.  doz. 
Endive,  Eoglish,  p. 

score    

—  French,        per 
dozen 

—  English,   Bate- 
vian,  score 

Garlic,  Eng.,  perlb. 

Horseradish,    New 

English,  bundle  . 

—  foreign... 

—  English,    loose, 
doz 

Leeks,  doz.  bunch. 

Lettuce,        French 

Cab.,  doz. 


s.  d. 
2  0- 


Dutch, 


2  0-  : 
6  0    - 


2  0-30 


1  6 

5  6 

2  0- 

1  6- 

2  0 
1  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

■  Lettuce,  Cos,  doz. 
3  0-40    Marrows,         Vege- 
table, per  dozen 

—  per  pot 
Mint,  per    dozen 

bunches  

3  0-40    Mushrooms,  house, 

2  6-  4  0  j  per  lb 

I  Onions, 
bag 

—  green,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  Valencia  and 
Oporto,  cases... 

—  Picklers,inbags 

—  —  in  sieve 
Parsley,  per  dozen 

—  sievo    

Potatos,     Hebrons, 

Snowdrops, Up- 
to-Date,  &c.  ...  55  0-! 

Radishes,  Round, 
breakfast,  per 
dozen  bunches 
(homegrown)  . 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 

Shallots,  good,  ewt. 

Spinach,  per  sievo  . 

Tomatos,  English, 
per  lb 

—  Belgian,  cases, 
good     

—  Channel  Isles, 
perlb 

Turnips,  Eng.,  per 
dozen 

—  in  bags,  gocd.. 
Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches 


s.d. 

2  6 


3  6 
2  0 


1  0-  1 


10    —    1 
1  0    - 

0  10-1   0 

1  6-  3  0 
16  —  1 
10    — 


13-16 


1  6- 
0  2 


2  0 


1  3 

8  0 

2  0- 

0  2- 


10  0 
2  6 


0  3 

1  3 


2  0-26' 
13-16 


2  0 
a  0 


0  2 


2  6- 

3  0- 


4  0 
3  6 


60*'.  to  85^.  per  ton. 
Covent  Garden. 


13-161 

Potatos, 
John  Both,  32  and  34, 


0  3-06 


Wellington  Street, 


hr 


CormponiknU 


Cauliflower  :  A  Long  Subscriber.  We  do  not  know 
that  the  variety  is  more  prone  to  "sport"  thau 
others. 

Chrysanthemum  :  T.  D.,  De  B.  ft,  C.  H.  Snook, 
and  Others.  The  leaves  are  affected  with  the 
Chrysanthemum-rust.  Burn  the  affected  plants, 
and  syringe  the  others  with  sulphide  of  potassium, 
-i  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

Chrysanthemums  Diseased  :  Amateur.  The  leaves 
sent  are  attacked  by  a  leaf-spot  disease  due  to  a 
fungus.  A  similar  case  was  dealt  with  in  this 
column  ou  May  7,  1S98.  Fungicides,  such  as  sul- 
phide of  potassium  or  weak  Bordeaux  Mixture,  will 
probably  be  useful  as  remedies,  but  we  cannot  say 
yet  what  results  have  followed  this  treatment.  As 
one  variety  only  is  affected,  it  indicates  unhealthy 
cuttings,  or  the  variety  is  one  that  is  more  sus- 
ceptible than  others  to  the  attacks  of  fungus. 

Ferns  :  X.  We  cannot  tell  you  where  you  may 
purchase  a  herbarium.     You  had  better  advertise. 

Florida  Bean  :  67.  This  has  been  identified  by  Mr. 
F.  Manson  Bailey  as  Mucuua  pruriens  var.  utilis. 
It  is  not  likely  to  be  of  any  use  here,  but  may  be 
serviceable  in  some  of  our  colonies. 

Grapes  Spoiled  :  W.  S.  A.  The  fruit  is  attacked 
by  the  fungus  Gloeosporium  lseticolor,  which  causes 
the  so  called  "  spot"  disease  in  Grapes  and  other 
fruits.  Thero  is  no  known  cure.  It  has  been 
frequently  noticed  in  these  pages. 

Maggots  in  Garden  :  M.  II'.  M.  We  do  not  know 
what  particular  maggot  your  garden  is  infested 
with,  but  a  capital  means  of  ridding  the  soil  of  a 
number  of  such  pests  is  to  encourage  the  starling 
and  other  insect-eating  birds.  Frequently  fork 
over  the  ground,  and  give  the  birds  a  chance  by 
exposing  the  insects.  You  might  also  give  the 
land  a  dressing  with  gas-lime  in  autumn,  but  do 
not  crop  land  so  treated  until  spring. 

Mossy  Lawn  :  ft  0.  P.  If  the  mossiness  of  the 
turf  is  due  to  the  preseuce  of  an  excessive  quantity 
of  moisture  in  the  land,  you  must  drain  it  with 
rubble-drains,  laid  3  feet  deep  ;  if  it  be  due  to 
overmuch  shade  from  trees,  perhaps  something 
may  be  done  by  thinning  the  trees  or  the 
heads,  and  thus  letting  in  the  sunshine.  In 
any  case,  with  a  closely-set  iron  rake  scratch 
up  all  of  the  moss  possible  ;  then  prick  up 
the  surface  a  little,  and  lay  down  a  thiu 
layer  of  heavy  loam,  and  sow  lawn  grass- 
seeds,  together  with  a  little  seed  of  Trifolium 
minus  and  T.  repens.  It  will  soon  grow  with  the 
warmth  at  the  present  time  in  the  soil,  especially  if 
you  apply  water  several  times,  if  heavy  rain  should 
not  fall.  The  less  mossy  patches  may  be  sown 
with  Grass  and  Trifolium,  sprinkling  loam  and 
woodashes,  the  latter  forming  one-eighth  of  the 
whole.  Indeed,  the  entire  lawn  would  be  the 
better  for  a  dressing  of  the  same. 

NAMES  OF  FRUITS.  -  Applications  to  name  /raits  are  so 
numerous  at  this  season,  as  seriously  to  hamper  us  in  the 
exercise  of  our  editorial  duties.  They  entail  an  expenditure 
of  time,  labour,  and  money,  of  which  our  readers  can 
have  little  idea.  We  are  most  desirous  to  oblige  our 
correspondents  as  far  as  we  can,  but  we  must  request 
that  they  will  observe  the  rule  that  not  more  than 
six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time.  The  specimens 
must  be  good  ones,  just  approaching  ripeness,  and 
they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully  packed. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  send  answers  through  the  post, 
or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not  bv 
sent  in  the  same  box.  Delay  in  any  case  is  unavoidable. 
—  G.  Dixon.  Apple,  Crimson  Queening  ;  Pear,  not 
known. —  W.  Burgess.  Apple  New  Hawthornden. 
G.  S.  1,  Keinette  du  Canada  ;  2,  Gloria  Mundi  ;  3, 
Minsball  Crab  ;  4,  Golden  Noble;  5,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth ;  0,  Dumelow's  Seedling. — It.  Kennard.  1, 
Worcester  Pearmain  ;  2,  Scarlet  Nonpareil  ;  3,  not 
known  ;  4,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  5,  (3,  Reinette  de 
Caux. — R.  J.  II.,  Taunton.  You  have  greatly 
exceeded  the  number  we  undertake  to  name 
at  any  one  time.  You  might  seud  a  contribu- 
lion  to  one  or  other  of  the  gardening  charities. 
On  future  occasions  send  Bix  varieties  only.  1, 
Rosemary  Russet ;  2,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  3,  Haw- 
thornden ;  4,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  5,  Emperor 
Alexander ;  6,  Ribston  Pippin ;  7,  Dumelow's 
Seedling  ;  8,  New  Ruck  Pippin  ;  9,  Court  Peudu 
Plat;    10,    Ribston   Pippin;    11,  Waltham  Abbey 


Seedling.—./.  B.  <£-  Sons.  Northern  Greening. — 
Kent.  2,  Ecklinville  Seedling  ;  1  and  3,  Gulden 
Noble  ;  4,  Gloria  Muudi ;  5,  Worcester  Pearmaiu. 
— T.  II.  Lay.  1,  Easter  Beurre'  ;  2,  Marie  Louise  ; 
3,  Borgamotte  d'Esperen.  Apple  not  known, 
worthless. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. —  IF.  L.  Disandra  prostrata. 
— R.  F.  G.  1,  not  recognised,  no  flowers ;  2, 
Plauera  Richardi  ;  3,  Polygonum  Bistorta  ;  4,  a 
Potentilla,  no  flowers  ;  5,  Veronica  chanuedrys  ;  b", 
Berberis  vulgaris  ;  7,  tuber,  not  known.  Wretched 
specimens  badly  packed,  and  tho  numbers 
mostly  obliterated.  We  do  our  best. — A.  S.  1, 
Euonymus  europ;eus,  cjmmon  Spindle  Tree  ;  2, 
Cannabis  sativa.  cultivated  Hemp,  introduced  with 
foreign  seed. — E.  J.  1 ,  Narthecium  ossif ragum  ;  '.i , 
Senecio  Jacobcea ;  3,  Achillea  millefolium,  rose- 
coloured  form  ;  4,  wretched  scrap,  probably  a 
Potamogeton  ;  5,  Eriophorum  polystachyum 
(Cotton  Grass)  ;  (i,  a  moss,  Fontinalis  antipyretica. 
— F.  l'ates.  We  cannot  tell  without  flowers. 
—  II'.  )'.,  Brentford.  Stanhopea  Wardi,  var. 
venusta,  figured  in  Lindcnia,  vol.  vii. ,  t.  315. — 
N.  Devon.  Phytolacca  decandra. — B.  R.,  Watford. 
Masdevallia  maculata  ;  2,  Cattleya  Harrisoniana  ; 
3,  Epidendrum  fragrans. — T.  T.  1,  Cymbidium 
aloifolium  ;  2,  a  leaf  probably  of  Sophronites,  no 
flower  found ;  3,  Loasa  lateritia  ;  4,  Solidagu 
canadensis  ;  5,  Achillea  cupatorium. —  Palm.:.  1, 
Hibiscus  rosa-siuensis  fulgidus  plenus  ;  2,  Hibiscus 
Cooperi ;  3,  Dipladenia  boliviensis  ;  4,  Begonia 
foliosa  ;  5,  Cyperus  laxus  ;  ij.  Anthericum  lineare 
variegatum  ;  7,  Plumeria  bicolor.  —  W.  It.  Bennett. 
1,  Aruudinaria  falcata  var.  glomerata  (worth 
figuring  if  yours  is  a  good  specimen) ;  2  and  3  :  we 
are  unable  to  distinguish  these  from  each  other  ; 
slight  differences  are  to  be  seen,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  specimens  you  send  to  constitute  even  a 
variety.  They  both  appear  to  us  to  lie  Aruudinaria 
FalcOneri. — S.  B.  C.  A  species  of  Agave,  but  which 
we  cannot  say,  in  the  absence  of  complete  speci- 
men.— Briclncll.  Crataegus  Carrierei,  hort.,  Gard. 
Chron.,  February  20,  1897. — A.  M.  Tecoma  jas- 
minoides. 

Nursery  Notes  :  X  We  may  visit  and  note  your 
establishment  if  we  think  it  of  interest  to  our 
readers  to  do  so,  but  to  offer  us  a  bribe  in  the 
shape  of  an  ad  vertisemeut  f  orso  doing  is  discreditable. 
If  it  answers  your  purpose  to  advertise,  wo  shall 
be  pleased  to  accept  your  advertisement,  but  abso- 
lutely unconditionally.  Our  responsibility  ends 
with  the  insertion  of  the  advertisement.  As  busi- 
ness men,  you  must  see  that  this  is  the  oaly  courso 
a  respectable  journal  could  follow  without  loss  of 
reputation. 

Painting  the  Interior  of  a  House  containing 
Plants  :  Palms.  If  the  house  be  properly  venti- 
lated during  the  time  the  painting  is  being  effected, 
and  until  the  worst  of  the  smell  has  passed,  no 
injury  will  ensue.  For  a  few  days,  leave  a  small 
amount  of  top  ventilation  open  during  the  night. 

Royal  Gardeners' Orphan  Fund:  We  acknowledge 
with  thanks  the  receipt  of  two  shillings  from  Mr. 
W.  Young,  Brentford.  This  amount  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  Fund. 

Spotted  Pelargoniums:  J.Shaw.  The  leaves  sent 
are  affected  by  the  fungus  referred  to  in  thiB 
column  on  July  2,  1898. 

Tomatos  :  A.  R.  P.  The  roots  of  your  plants  are 
very  ba^ly  infested  with  eel  -  worm,  so  often 
described  and  figured  in  these  columns.  Burn  the 
plants  and  start  afresh  with  new  soil.  As  most 
loamy  soil  contain  these  creatures,  it  will  be  well  to 
soak  the  soil  in  boiling  water  beforo  using  it. 


Communications   Rhckived. —  W.    H.    S.    E.   M.    II.— A.  A. 
— B.  J.  L.— G.  F.— W.  L.  M.,  Texas.— A.  U.  P.  lit.     !•'.  T 
Sydney.— E.  C—  W.  B.  &  Sons.— C.  de  B.     T    C.     Sutton 
&  Sons.— A.  T.,  Washington.— C.   A.  C.—W.  S.— E.  B.  B. 
Berlin.— Propagator.— M.  W.  M.-U.  K.— W. 'Watt.— H.  F.- 
W.  Lee.— H.  Humphries.— D.  T.  T.     K.  P.  B.     Seoretaryof 
Tbo   Uniluil  Hort.    Provident  and    Bonotlt   Institution. — 
W.  B.— H.  T.  M.     W.  Swan      Sec.  Newcastle  and   District 
Hort.  Mutual  Imp.  Soc.     A.  Hope.     A.  D.—  R.  D.-  A.  W 
A.  J.  K. --F.   O.— Q.  P.-J.  .1.  &  Oo.    .1.  K.— T.  F.  W.— 
W.  C.-J.  L.  M. 

Photographs,  Specimens,  &a,  Received  with  Thanks.— 
F.  W.  M.— E.  J.  L. 


[Fur  Weather,  see  p.  ix.) 
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THE    CACTACE.E    OF     THE 
GALAPAGOS  ISLANDS. 

THE  death  of  Dr.  G.  Baur,  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  thirty-nine,  was 
announced  in  the  current  volume  of  the  Gar- 
Chronicle,  p.  32,  where  it  was  intimated 
that  some  particulars  of  his  writings  on  the 
natural  history  and  origin  of  the  Galapagos 
Islands  might  follow  that  brief  notice  But 
first  of  all  a  few  of  the  principal  events  of  his 
life.  He  was  bora  in  1859,  at  Weisswasser,  in 
Bohemia,  and  after  the  usual  educational  course, 
and  some  teaching  on  his  own  part,  he  went  to 
the  United  States  (in  1884)  as  assistant  to  the 
eminent  Palaeontologist,  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh. 
Finally,  he  went  to  the  Chicago  University, 
where  he  held  an  appointment  as  Assistant- 
Professor  of  Comparative  Osteology  and 
Palaeontology. 

In  1889  his  attention  was  directed  to  the 
study  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  by  the  arrival 
at  Yale  of  a  big  land  tortoise  from  the  miocene 
of  Nebraska,  as  it  reminded  him  of  the  gigantic 
forms  of  these  creatures  which  inhabit  that 
group  of  islands.  He  at  once  conceived  the 
idea  that  these  islands  originated  by  subsidence, 
rather  than  by  upheaval  ;  that  they  were 
formerly  connected  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  mainland  of  America  ;  and  thenceforward 
he  had  a  great  longing  to  visit  the  islands  to 
investigate  their  formation  and  natural  produc- 
tions. After  many  difficulties  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  funds  for  the  purpose, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  spend  six  months  there 
— May  to  October — in  1891.  He  was  accom- 
panied and  assisted  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  who 
predeceased  him ;  and  both  the  botanical  and 
zoological  collections  were  far  more  extensive 
than  any  previous  ones  from  the  islands.  Dr. 
Baur  and  other  specialists  published  the  results, 
or  some  of  them,  in  various  periodicals,  but  not 
all  of  them  came  under  my  notice ;  and  in  an 
article  on  the  Caetaceceofthe  Galapagos  Islands,* 
I  commented  on  the  absence  of  any  additional 
knowledge  of  this  family  since  Darwin's  time. 
This  article  came  under  Dr.  Baur's  notice,  and  he 
very  courteously_sent  me  two  photographs,  one  of 
which  isjepfoduced  on  p.  266,+  and  the  substance 
of  some  notes  which  he  had  published  on  the 
subject.  But  as  the  CactaceM  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  natural  history  of  the  Galapagos, 
I  will  give  a  brief  historical  account  of  their 
discovery.  I  may  mention,  that  apart  from  the 
geuus  Bhipsalis,  which  is  represented  by  in- 
digenous species  in  remote  islands  in  the  Old 

*  Nature,  liii.  (1S95),  p.  31. 

t  The  other  represents  the  Cereus,  refeired  to  further  nn, 
growing  abundantly  amoDg  low  bushes,  and  rising  above  the 
surrounding  vegetation. 


World,  the  Galapagos  are  the  only  remote 
islands  in  which  other  Cactacene  are  indigenous, 
to  say  nothing  of  constituting  an  important 
and  conspicuous  element  in  the  flora. 

Although  several  travellers,  including  James 
Macrae  and  David  Douglas,  collected  in  the 
islands  before  Darwin,  he  was  the  first,  I  believe, 
to  collect  and  comment  on  the  Cactaceae,  and 
call  attention  to  their  abundance  and  utility. 
It  was  in  1835  that  he  was  there,  and  on  speci- 
mens which  he  obtained,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow 
founded  Opuntia  galapageia.*  Darwin  also 
alludes  to  another  Cactus,  resembling  Cereus 
peruvianus  in  habit ;  but  he  collected  no  speci- 
mens, as  he  did  not  find  it  in  flower.  He  dwells 
particularly  on  the  facts  that  the  Opuntia  grows 
in  rough  lava,  where  nothing  else  will  grow  ; 
that  it  and  an  Acacia  were  the  only  trees 
that  afforded  some  slight  shade  in  the  coast 
region  of  the  islands ;  and  that  the  Cacti  are 
the  only  source  of  water  during  long  droughts. 
Our  illustration  (fig.  75,  p.  266)  conveys,  better 
than  words  could,  the  nature  of  the  home 
of  this  giant  Cactus.  In  the  notes  accompany- 
ing Prof.  Henslow's  description,  it  is  stated,  that 
it  attains  to  the  form  of  a  tree,  averaging  from 
6  to  10  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  about  a  foot  in 
diameter,  perfectly  cylindrical,  or  very  slightly 
tapering,  and  densely  armed  with  rigid,  deflected 
spines,  so  that  no  animal  can  ascend  it.  But 
Dr.  Baur  informed  me  that  the  largest  he  saw 
were  about  20  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  2  feet  in 
diameter.  Any  person  who  has  cut  up  a  Cactus 
will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  large 
quantity  of  water  stored  up  in  these  huge 
Opuntias;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
play  an  important  part  in  the  natural  history  of 
the  islands.  Darwin  observed  that  the  suc- 
culent branches  that  had  been  blown  off  were 
eagerly  devoured  by  the  gigantic  tortoises,  by 
the  lizards,  and  by  various  other  animals. 
Lizards  4  feet  in  length  were  easily  enticed 
whenever  he  threw  them  a  piece  of  a 
branch  ;  and  small  birds  would  come  within  a 
few  feet  of  him,  and  peck  at  one  end,  whilst  a 
lizard  was  eating  at  the  other  end. 

Andersson,  a  Swedish  botanist,  who  visited 
the  islands  in  1852,  and  published  an  account 
of  his  collections,!  says  of  Opuntia  galapageia 
that  it  abounded  in  all  the  islands,  and  ad  Is 
that,  at  least,  four  or  five  species  of  Cactacere 
inhabited  the  islands.  In  his  own  words : 
"  Sine  dubio  plures  adsunt  species  Cactacearum 
his  insulis  propria?,  quas  quidem  observavimus 
ipsi,  nee  tamen  ob  angustias  temporis  eas  rite 
colligere  vel  depingere  licitium  fuit.  Quatuor 
vel  quinque  certe  distinctas  saltern  vidimus." 

It  is  still  very  uncertain  how  many  distinct 
species  of  this  family  inhabit  the  islands,  but 
judging  from  Dr.  Baur's  observations  the 
prevailing  Cactus  is  Opuntia  galapageia,  and 
this  varies  in  stature  and  other  particulars  in 
the  different  islands.  On  this  point  he  com- 
municated to  me  the  substance  of  an  article  of 
his,  which  appeared  in  a  German  publication. J 
On  Barrington,  Indefatigable,  and  South  Albe- 
marle, it  develops  a  very  tall  trunk  ;  on  Charles 
and  Hood  a  relatively  short  but  thicker  trunk  ; 
on  Jervis  a  very  short  trunk,  branching  from 
very  near  the  ground ;  and  on  Tower  Island  it 
forms  no  stem  at  all,  and  appears  as  a  dwarf 
bush.  Dr.  Baur  attributed  these  modifications 
to  the  varying  degrees  of  humidity,  the  greatest 
development  occurring  in  the  driest  climate. 
The  last  statement  is  highly  instructive 
from   the   gardener's   standpoint.     Mark !    the 

Magazim  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  vol.  i.  (1S37),  p.  467, 
plate  14. 

t  Oiu  Galapagos-Oarnes  Vegetation. 
I  Bwlogisches  Centrv.lblait,  si.,  1892. 


greater  the  aridity  of  the  climate,  and  apparent 
sterility  of  the  medium  in  which  this  Cactus 
grows,  the  greater  the  development. 

Opuntia  galapageia  is  remarkable  in  its 
genus  alike  for  its  colossal  stature  and  the 
smallness  of  its  flowers,  which  are  not  more 
than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Andersson  states  that  the  flowers  are  succeeded 
by  a  pretty  red  fruit,  which  doubtless  also 
serves  as  food  for  some  of  the  animal  inhabitants 
of  the  islands. 

Concerning  Dr.  Baur's  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  islands  by  subsidence  rather  than  by 
upheaval,  I  may  mention  that  it  has  met  with 
derision  in  some  quarters,  more  especially  by 
geologists  ;  whilst  some  zoologists  and  bota- 
nists, without  actually  accepting  his  views, 
find  them  strongly  supported  by  biological 
facts.  Long  ago  Dr.  A.  Guenther,  the  President 
of  the  Linnean  Society,  suggested  a  possible 
former  land  connection,*  and  in  his  presidential 
address  last  May  he  went  somewhat  further  in 
support  of  it.  Personally,  after  many  years 
investigation  of  remote  insular  floras,  I  am  moro 
than  ever  inclined  to  the  view  that  I  expressed  t 
many  years  ago,  that  all  the  known  means  of 
dispersal  of  plants  are  insufficient  to  account 
for  the  present  floras  of  remote  islands,  except 
in  the  low-lying  Coral  Islands.  W.  Batting 
Hemsley. 

New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 

• 

DEUTZIA   CORYMBIFLORA. 
(See  Fig.  76,  on  p.  267.) 

Let  me  first  account  for  the  name  which  we  gave 
to  this  species  without  the  authority  of  a  botanist ;  a 
few  words  on  the  origin  of  this  Deutzia  will  explain 
matters. 

We  owe  its  introduction  into  France  to  M.  Maurice 
de  Vilmorin,  the  well-known  dendrologist,  who 
received  seeds  in  1895  from  the  Abbe'  Forges,  a 
French  missionary.  These  seeds  came  from  western 
Tee  Tchuen,  China.  They  germinated  freely,  and 
some  of  the  pricked-out  plants  showed  bud  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  and  were  flowered  in  April, 
1896,  by  M.  Boucher,  a  Paris  nurseryman,  to  whom 
they  were  sent,  and  who  the  following  year,  on 
April  8,  1897,  showed  a  flowering  plant  under  the 
name  of  Deutzia  corymbosa  (?)  before  the  Socie'te' 
Nationale  d'Horticulture  de  France.  After  mentioning 
the  origin  of  this  new  shrub,  M.  de  Vilmorin  explained 
the  reasons  which  caused  him  to  adopt  the  specific 
name  of  corymbosa  provisionally. 

The  illustration  given  in  the  Laubhoklamde  of 
Dippel  for  Deutzia  corymbosa  (Royle,  after  Robert 
Browu)  seems,  he  says,  to  apply  to  this  plant.  The 
Index  Kewensis  refers  D.  corymbosa,  R.  Brown,  to 
D.  parviflora,  Bunge.  M.  Franchet,  of  the  Museum, 
also  identified  as  D.  parviflora,  Bunge,  the  flowering 
branches  sent  to  him  by  M.  de  Vilmorin. 

M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin,  he  adds,  noticed  a  marked 
difference  in  precocity  at  Barres  in  1896  between  the 
two  plants,  not  to  mention  certain  characteristics  of 
growth,  and  MM.  Lemoine,  pere  &  fils,  of  Nancy, 
unhesitatingly  declared  that  the  plants  of  which  they 
were  shown  herbarium  specimens,  were  not  D. 
parviflora. 

The  Handbook  of  the  Kew  Arboretum,  some  five  or 
six  years  subsequent  to  the  Index  Kewensis,  did  not 
join  the  two  species  D.  parviflora,  Bunge,  and  D. 
corymbosa,  R.  Br.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that 
they  are  r.ufEciently  different  to  justify  their  position 
as  distinct  species,  and  that  M.  Boucher's  plant  is 
D.  corymbosa,  R.  Br.,  as  M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin 
decided  after  seeing  the  herbarium  specimen  and  the 
Kew  plants.  J 

In   examining   the    description  of  D.   corymbosa, 

•  Nature,  xii.  (1875),  p.  297. 

t  Botany  of  the  "  Challenger"  Expedition,  Introduction,  p.  51, 
and  elsewhere. 

!  Journal  de  'a  Socie'te'  Nationale  d'Morlkidture  de  France, 
April,  1897,  p.  334. 
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R.  Br.,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  plant  possesses, 
as  does  D.  parviflora,  Bunge,  rounded  petals  with 
quincuncial  aestivation,  and  that  it  differs  in  having 
rather  larger  flowers,  the  filaments  of  the  stamens 
sharply  toothed  (instead  of  being  indistinctly  so),  and 
glabrous  petals  ;  those  of  D.  parviflora  being  pubes- 
cent on  the  outer  surface.  The3e  characteristics 
appear  to  us  sufficient  to  establish  D.  corymbosa  as  a 
simple  variety  of  D.  pirviflora.  Nothing,  on  the 
contrary,  justifies  us  in  identifying  it  with  our  plant, 
which  has  pointed  petals,  aud  a  valvate,  induplicate 
sestivation. 

It  is  a'so  impossible  to  refer  it  to  D  corymbosa, 
Lmdley,  which  is  no  other  thin  D.  staminea,  It.  Br  , 
a  species  from  the  Himalayas  aud  Eastern  India,  witli 
bicoloured  leaves,  very  late  flowers,  and  which  is  not 
sufficiently  hardy  in  our  climate.  There  is  still  less 
reison  to  ally  it  to  D.  corymbosa,  Hort  ,  which  is 
merely  a  form  of  Philadelphus  inodorus,  L. 

Conclusion  :  the  title  corymbo'a,  whether  given 
by  Robert  Brown,  Lindley,  or  the  florists,  should 
not  be  applied  to  our  plant.  No  hitherto  described 
species  can  be  identified  with  it  ;  the  three  nearest 
are  : — 

1.  D.  staminea,  R.  Br. — We  have  seen  in  what 
particulars  this  differs  ;  furthermore,  a  single  glance 
is  sufficient  to  ishow  the  distinctions. 

2.  D.  Fargesii,  Franchet,  from  E  istern  Tse  Tchuen 
which  is  unlike  it  in  being  of  small  stature,  with 
thick  leaves  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  with  hard  and 
reddish  dentations ;  the  petals  are  obtuse,  the 
filaments  of  the  stamens  with  teeth  longer  than  the 
anthers,  &c. 

3.  D.  Betchuenensie,  Franchet,  from  Eastern  Tse 
Tchuen.  M.  Franchet,  after  having  grouped  the 
plant  under  discussion  with  D.  parviflora,  Bunge, 
concludes  by  referring  ittoD.  setchuenensis,  Franchet ; 
but  the  description  he  himself  gives  of  this  litter 
species  prevents  us  from  identifying  them.  Indeed, 
he  mentions  small  leaves  (3  centimetres  in  length)  ; 
pauciflorous  inflorescences ;  petals  twice  as  long  as 
the  stamens,  furnished  outside  with  starry  hairs, 
brown  in  the  centre,  none  of  which  characteristics 
apply  to  nur  plant;  consequently,  we  believe  our 
selves  justified  in  giving  the  name  D.  corymbiflora,  a 
specific  term  unappropriated  in  Deutzia  nomen- 
clature, and  recalling  sufficiently  clearly  the  name 
under  which  the  plant  was  first  brought  before  the 
public. 

It  is  'a  shrub  of  moderate  size,  attaining  4  feet  in 
height,  much  branched,  and  very  elegant.  The  new 
shoots  are  erect,  round,  with  bronze-green  bark, 
covered  with  many  fine  starry  white  hairs  ;  the  in- 
ternodes  moderately  long,  the  leaves  5^  inches  long, 
nearly  sessile,  or  with  a  petiole  not  over  half-an- 
inch  long,  oval,  lanceolate,  pointed,  often  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base,  bordered  with  fine  and 
short  hairs,  wrinkled  on  both  surfaces,  the  upper 
surface  very  dark  satiny,  green,  with  single,  short 
and  appressed  hairs ;  the  lower  surface  clear  green, 
with  starry  hairs  on  all  the  veins.  The  branches  of 
the  preceding  year  emit  from  all  their  axils  divari- 
cating branches,  terminating  in  widely  corymbiform 
panicles  in  di-  or  tri-chotomous  cymes,  on  each  of 
which  a  hundred  flowers  or  buds  may  be  counted  in 
all  stages  of  development.  The  pedicels  are  short 
and  slender;  the  calyx  is  cupuliform,  clear  green, 
with  seven  triangular  lobes,  very  short,  the  whole 
covered  with  starry  whitish  hairs.  The  five  petals 
are  valvate  induplicate,  and  pointed  at  the  extremity, 
with  a  broad  base,  and  pointed  tip  ;  the  flowers,  when 
perfectly  expanded,  are  snow-white,  and  measure 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  across ;  the  buds  are 
spherical.  The  five  large  stamens  measure  scarcely 
a  third  of  the  length  of  the  petals,  the  five  small 
ones  have  a  very  wide  winged  filament;  the  anther, 
;nserted  directly  between  the  two  teeth,  slightly 
exceeds  them  in  length  ;  the  three  styles  are  very 
short,  the  height  of  the  small  stamens  which  conceal 
them.  The  filaments  of  the  stamens  form  a  small, 
clo3e,  and  firm  column,  remaining  till  the  blooming 
is  quite  over. 

The  appearance  of  the  flowers  somewhat  recalls 
that  of  Solanum  jasminoides  ;  their  numbtr  is  bo 
considerable  that  they  cover  the  plant  like  a  dome  of 


snow,  and  that  during  more  than  a  month.  In  fact, 
the  normal  flowering  begins  in  the  second  fortnight 
in  June,  when  the  flowers  of  D.  crenata  and  its 
numerous  varieties  are  nearly  over,  and,  thanks  to 
the  numbers  of  buds  which  open  in  succession  from 
the  centre  to  the  edges  of  the  cymes  the  flowering  is, 
at  the  end  of  July,  as  abundant  and  fresh  as  at  the 


THE    OLD    HALL,    SOUTH- 
BOROLTGH. 

Interestcnq  in  every  respect  is  the  garden  of  C.  U. 
Powell,  Esq.,  near  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  and  even  in  the 
late  hot  and  dry  summer,  which  afected  Tunbridge 
Wells'  gardens  more  than  it  did  those  in  most  pans 


Fig.  75.— opuntia  galapageia  (iiknslow). 
(It  attains  a  height  of  20  feet,  with  a  trunk  2  feet  in  diameter.    See  p.  265.) 


beginning.  Oftentimes  the  new  shoots  are,  in  Sep- 
tember, again  covered  with  new  inflorescences, 
without  weakening  the  flowering  in  the  following 
year.  Since  its  introduction  this  shrub  has,  in  the 
open  ground,  perfectly  withstood  the  winters  of  our 
climate. 

This  is,  therefore,  a  very  valuable  and  new  attain- 
ment, and  will  be  effective  as  a  specimen  plant  on  a 
lawn  or  in  small  clumps  at  the  edges  of  shrubberies. 
E.  Lemomc,  Nanry. 


of  the  country,  many  of  the  hybrids,  which  it  is  Mr. 
Powell's  study  to  evolvo,  are  making  a  good  show. 
For  example,  the  hybrid  Gladioli  of  the  G.  Lemoinei 
and  G.  Nanceianus  clas»,  which  have  been  inde- 
pendently worked  up  at  Southborough,  are  very 
beautiful,  the  long  beds  of  them  being  brilliant  with 
fine  spikes  of  large  flowers  of  very  fine  substance,  and 
varying  from  cream  coloured  to  yellow,  red,  purple, 
scarlet,  crimson,  and  all  intermediate  hues,  their 
beauties  being  greatly  enhanced  by  the  dark  crimson, 
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purple,  yellow,  and  other  rich  colours  displayed  in 
the  lower  segments,  and  contrasting  well  witli  the 
lighter  colours  of  the  rest  of  the  flower.  Taken 
throughout,  many  of  the  varieties  may  not  differ 
much  from  the  Continental  ones,  but  in  the  plate- 
blue,  blood  red,  claret  coloured,  yellow,  and  unusual 
colours  in  the  class,  there  is  decided  novelty,  while 
all  the  Bowers  have  unusually  good  eubttance.     The 


and  C.  longifolium,  which,  if  it  be  as  hardy  as 
C.  x  Powelli,  should  be  a  very  fine  plant ;  and  oppor- 
tunity is  only  waited  to  cross  0.  campanulatum  and 
other  species. 

In  the  border  adjoining  the  house  were  some 
nicely  -  flowered  Alstrcemerias  in  variety.  Out  of 
A.  pelegrina  and  A.  aurea  it  is  thought  some  very 
desirable  new  garden  flowers  may  be  secured. 


Fig.  76. — deutzia  corymbiflora  (lemoine)  :   flowers  white,     (see  p.  265.) 


wi  rk  is  f till  being  continued  by  crossing  G.  oppo- 
sitiflorus,  G.  cruentus,  and  any  other  distinct 
species  which  can  be  obtained,  and  doubtless 
the  prolific  seed  -  beds  already  cropped  will 
give  many  good  things.  In  like  manner,  Mr. 
Powell's  firtt  hybrid  Crinum  (C.  x  Powelli) 
was  about  to  commence  a  fine  display,  there  being 
also  a  number  of  the  pure  white  variety  freely 
flowering.  Mr.  Powell  has  a  small  lot  of  another 
fine  new  hybrid  Crinum,  raised  between  C.  asiaticum 


Tuberous  Begonias,  of  which  also  a  special  strain 
exists  at  Southborough,  have  done  well  under  glass 
this  year,  and  they  were  still  very  ehowy,  both 
double  and  single- flowered  ;  but  outdoors  they  have 
done  badly,  and  the  only  one  which  is  really  showy 
is  the  small  dwarf-growing,  scarlet-edging  Begonia, 
only  a  few  inches  in  height,  raised  by  Mr.  Powell, 
and  always  used  as  an  edgiDg  plant  at  Southborougb. 

In  the  main,  herbaceous  perennials  and  bulbous 
plants  are  relied  on  to  furnish  flowers,  and  no  matter 


how  bad  the  season  may  be  for  gardening  generally, 
if  such  plants  are  judiciously  selected,  a  good  show 
may  be  obtained.  There  were,  in  addition  to  the 
Gladioli,  the  double  scarlet  Mule  Pink,  Napoleon  III., 
and  some  of  other  forms  of  Dianthus,  which  were 
very  fine.  The  Eryngiums,  Montbretias,  Gypso- 
philas,  Helianthuses,  Phloxes,  and  many  other  of  the 
showier  perennials  were  very  bright,  and  not  affected 
by  the  drought,  except  in  shortening  their  period 
of  flowering. 

The  Orchids 
are  well  cared  for  at  Southborough,  both  Mr.  Powell 
and  bis  gardener,  Mr.  Dupont,  taking  great  interest 
in  them.  A  general  collection  is  not  attempted, 
though  a  large  number  of  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas, 
Lfelias,  Cypripediums,  and  other  showy  species,  are 
cultivated,  and  some  of  the  more  difficult  of  them 
with  more  than  ordinary  success. 

In  the  Cattleya-house  some  very  fine  examples  of 
Cattleya  Warscewiczii  Were  noted,  superbly  grown, 
as  alBO  some  nice  plants  of  C.  Lawrenceana,  examples 
of  all  the  showy  Cattleyas  of  the  "labiata  "  group. 
On  one  side  was  a  small  lot  of  hybrid  Cypripediums, 
and  in  bloom  were  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  Coelogyne 
Massangeana,  Cattleya  intermedia,  C.  Gaskelliana, 
Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  Brassavola  Perrini,  Maxillaria 
tenuifolia,  &c. 

In  the  next  intermediate-house,  in  flower,  were 
Sobraliamacrantha,  S.  leucoxantha,  Anguloa  Clowesii, 
Odontoglossum  bictonense,  0.  Uro-Skinneri,  Onci- 
dium  curtum,  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  MaBde- 
vallia  ignea,  and  a  few  others  ;  while  on  one  part  of 
the  stage  was  a  very  bright  lot  of  the  floriferous 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  a  number  of  neat 
plants  of  the  variegated  Sibthorpia  europrea,  and  the 
red-berried  Nertera  scapanoides,  both  of  which  grow 
admirably  well  here.  On  the  other  side  was  a  good 
and  thriving  lot  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  0.  Pes- 
catorei,  and  other  Odontoglossums,  some  few  of  them 
being  in  flower,  and  with  them  the  scarlet  Cocblioda 
Noezliana,  and  the  mauve-coloured  C.  vulcanica. 

Another  house  had  Oncidium  Laueeanum,  Vanda 
tricolor,  and  some  others,  in  flower  ;  and  in  the 
greenhouses  were  some  noteworthy  well-bloomed 
plants  of  Saintpaulia  ionantha,  a  number  of  species 
and  varieties  of  Lilies,  Amaryllids,  and  a  very  well- 
grown  collection  of  Crotons  and  other  decorative 
plants. 

The  Apple  crop  appeared  to  be  sadly  affected  by 
the  drought,  and  the  trees  which  promised  to  be  bear- 
ing a  good  crop  had  in  many  cases  dropped  the 
greater  part  of  their  immature  fruits. 


KEW    NOTES. 


Cattleya  superba  is  now  flowering  nicely  at  Kew, 
a  batch  of  plants  of  it,  and  C.  Lawrenceana,  having 
lately  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  Jenman,  of  the  George- 
town Botanic  Gardens,  Demerara  ;  these  two  species 
being  natives  of  British  Guiana.  The  first  named. is 
not  easily  kept  in  health  in  this  country,  failure  in 
many  cases  being,  I  believe,  due  to  insufficient  heat ; 
but  even  under  the  best  of  treatment  no  one  em 
keep  the  plant  iu  health  longer  than  three  or  four 
years.  The  following  note  from  Mr.  Jenman  may 
therefore  be  useful  as  indicating  the  essential  con- 
ditions  of  growth  for  this  as  well  as  for  C.  Lawrenciana 
in  Demerara.  He  says,  "I  send  you  plauts  of  our 
two  native  Cattleyas.  In  a  wild  state  they  grow  in 
the  sun  on  rocks  and  small  stunted  trees  in  districts 
where  rain  falls  heavily  almost  daily  for  over  half 
the  year  (spring  to  autumn),  and  for  the  rest  the  sun 
blazes  all  day  long  on  the  plants  and  raia  scarcely 
ever  falls."  The  best  plants  I  have  seen  at  Kew 
were  grown  for  several  'years  in  the  tropical  fernery, 
where  they  obtained  the  same  treatment  as 
Adiantums. 

CORYANTHES    MAOULATA. 

This  interesting  Orchid  has  been  in  flower  at  Kew 
several  times  this  year,  the  four-flowered  spike  now 
expanded  in  the  tropical  Orchid-house  being  the  fifth 
spike  produced  since  July.  The  flowers  remain  fresh 
only  about  a  week  after  expanding,  but  during  this 
time  they  filled  their  large  bucket-like  pouches  to  the 
brim  with  the  watery  liquid  which  exudes  from  the 
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ba  e  of  the  column.  This  liquid  is  as  odourless  and 
tasteless  as  that  secreted  by  the  pitchers  of  Nepenthes. 
There  is  a  good  figure  of  this  species  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  3102,  prepared  in  1831  from  a  plant 
which  flowered  in  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden.  The 
flowers  are  about  four  inches  across,  not  unlike  those  of 
a  Stanhopea  in  general  effect,  and  coloured  tawny- 
yellow,  with  brown  spots  on  the  segments.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  South  America, 
the  example  under  notice  having  come  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  So  far  it  has  done 
well  in  a  tropical  house  along  with  Nepenthes. 

Tropical  Fruits  at  Kbw. 
The  new  Mexican-house  has  afforded  suitable  con- 
ditions for  the  satisfactory  fruiting  of  various  tropical 
fruits  which  had  Dot  previously  done  well  owing  to  lack 
of  proper  accommodation.  The  best  of  them  all,  best 
for  the  palate  that  is.  and  the  most  decorative  when 
the  fruits  are  ripe,  is  the  Tree  Tomato,  a  plant  which 
has  been  recommended  again  and  again,  but  which 
has  found  more  detractors  than  admirers.  One  of 
these,  a  colonial  friend,  was  at  Kew  the  other  day, 
and  pooh-poohed  the  Tree  Tomato  from  experience, 
as  he  said  ;  but  after  tasting  a  Kew  fruit  he  declared 
it  could  not  be  the  same  plant  as  that  he  had  grown, 
and  at  once  asked  for  seeds.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  grand  specimen  of  the  Tree  Tomato,  Cypbo- 
mandra  betacea,  bearing  about  200  of  its  egg-shaped, 
dull  orange-coloured  fruits  which,  when  ripe,  are  as 
delectable  as  one  need  wish,  a  kind  of  combination  of 
the  qualities  of  a  Tomato  and  a  Grenadilla.  This 
plant  is  scarcely  two  years  old.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
worth  the  attention  of  Eriglish  growers  of  fruit  for 
market.  The  Mango  ripened  its  fruits  last  year,  as 
also  did  the  Japanese  Peach,  Diospyros  Kaki,  the 
Loquat,  the  Papaw,  the  Indian  Fig,  Opuntia,  and 
Psidium  Cattleyanum. 

Hibiscus  oannabinus. 
This  plant  is  known  chiefly  as  the  source  of  a 
serviceable  fibre  known  as  Deccan  or  Kanaff  hemp, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  wild  or  cultivated  in  most  tropical 
countries.  Judging  it  by  examples  now  flowering  at 
Kew,  it  has  considerable  merits  as  a  garden  plant,  as 
in  a  few  months  it  has  formed  a  shapely  bush  a  yard 
high,  with  slender  prickly  branches  clothed  with 
long-stalked,  palmately-lobed  leaves  from  three  to 
five  inches  across.  The  flowers,  which  are  axillary  as 
well  as  terminal,  are  large,  say  five  inches  across,  and 
coloured  deep  yellow  with  a  large  crimson  blotch  at 
the  base.  Whilst  this  description  would  almost  serve 
for  H.  Manihot,  there  is  really  a  wide  difference 
between  the  two  plants.  The  Kew  examples  were 
raised  from  seeds  obtained  from  British  Central 
Africa,  where  the  plant  is  said  to  be  wild,  and  its  fibre 
is  used  by  the  natives.  The  fibre  is  said  to  be  strong 
and  durable,  and  as  the  plant  is  easily  grown  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  cultivate  on  a  large  scale  in  warm 
temperate  regions.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  describes  it  as 
annual  or  perennial,  and  says  that  all  parts  of  the 
plant  have  an  agreeably  acid  taste. 

Callistephus  hortensis. 
Whilst  the  garden  forms  of  this,  the  China  Aster, 
have  been  a  failure  this  year,  the  type  has  been  most 
successful.  It  is  by  far  the  most  attractive  of  the 
annuals  which  have  been  flowering  in  the  borders  at 
Kew  for  the  past  few  weeks,  where  many,  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  respect,  have  declared  it  to 
be  a  much  more  beautiful  plant  than  the  best  of  the 
maDy  varieties  which  are  genenlly  cultivated,  and 
which  have  been  raised  by  cultivators  since  1731, 
when,  according  to  Miller,  it  was  introduced  by 
means  of  seeds  sent  from  China.  For  its  re-intro- 
riuc'ion  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  of 
Paris,  who  sent  seeds  of  it  to  Kew  last  year.  It 
grows  to  a  height  of  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches, 
branches  freely,  and  is  clothed  with  healthy,  elegant 
foliage,  every  branch  bearing  a  perfect  flower  from 
three  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  broad 
yellow  disc  surrounded  by  a  single  row  of  broad 
strap-shaped  florets,  coloured  a  glowing  rosy  mauve. 
It  is  a  perfect  plant  for  the  open  border,  and  it  is 
jus1,  as  effective  when  cut  and  placed  in  a  flower- 
stand.  Market  growers  might  do  worse  than  try 
it.   W.  W, 


Clematis  panictjlata. 
In  the]United  States  this  Clematis  has  for  a  good 
many  years  been  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
small-flowered  species,  and  as  the  most  beautiful  of 
autumn-blooming  climbers.  It  is  evidently  a  sun- 
loving  plant,  for  with  us  in  Britain  it  has  never  yet 
flowered  with  the  profusion  that  characterises  it  under 
brighter  skies.  The  past  summer  (in  the  south  of 
England  at  any  rate)  has  evidently  been  to  its  liking, 
for  it  is  flowering  with  greater  freedom  than  I  have 
ever  seen  before.  Some  of  the  plants  at  Kew  are  well 
covered  with  the  clusters  of  small  white  flowers,  and 
seen  in  the  mass  they  are  very  pretty,  besides  which 
they  have  a  sweet  strODg  fragrance  almost  exactly 
like  that  of  Hawthorn.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
a  vigorous  grower  even  in  this  country,  and  will 
climb  to  a  height  of  30  feet.  It  is  allied  to  C.  flam- 
mula,  and  its  flowers  have  almost  exactly  the  same 
charming  perfume  ;  the  blossoms,  however,  are 
slightly  larger,  and  appear  at  a  later  date.  Although 
but  little  known  in  European  gardens  at  the  present 
time,  it  has  long  been  known  to  botanists,  Thunberg 
having  discovered  it  in  Japan  during  the  last  century. 
The  plant  is  evidently  one  that  requires  to  be  grown 
on  a  sunny  wall — not  for  )  rotection,  but  for  the 
better  ripening  of  the  stems.  Flowering  in  September 
and  October,  it  has  a  special  value,  and  is  certainly 
worth  trying  by  anyone  who  has  such  a  position  to 
spare  for  it.   W.  J.  B. 


NOTES   ON  APPLES. 

Apples  in  this  locality  are  scarcely  an  average  crop 
this  season,  so  many  of  the  generally  free-fruiting 
varieties  are  comparative  failures.  Amongst  the 
latter,  Ecklinville  Seedling  is  the  worst.  As  a 
market  Apple  this  variety  is  very  much  overrated. 
Those  who  recomai  ended  it  strongly  but  a  few  years 
since  are  now  regretting  their  choice.  Upon  the 
strength  of  such  a  reputation  I  planted  250  trees, 
bushes,  and  standards.  From  this  number  I  have 
had  extremely  poor  results  during  the  last  four  years. 
Fruiterers  in  this  neighbourhood  do  not  care  for  the 
Apple.  They  complain  of  the  skin  being  so  soft  that 
it  will  not  bear  handling.  I  shall  regraft  the  whole 
of  the  trees  with  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  other 
reliable  sorts.  Warner's  King  failed  this  year.  It  is 
generally  to  be  depended  upon,  and  is  a  good  Apple 
to  grow.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  for  the  first  time  is  a 
total  failure,  partly  or  mainly  owing  to  the  trees 
having  become  exhausted,  through  cropping  heavily 
the  two  previous  seasons.  Devonshire  Quarrenden 
is  also  a  failure.  Benoni  is  an  Apple  I  value  highly, 
but  it  is  a  failure  this  season.  This  variety  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  known,  but  it  is  a  valuable  mid- 
season  fruit,  and  ripens  after  Worcester  Pearmain, 
and  before  King  of  the  Pippins  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin.  In  form  it  much  resembles  King  of  Pippins, 
but  is  rather  flatter  on  the  top.  The  flavour  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  latter  well  known  sort.  The  habit  of 
gro  wth  is  erect,  therefore  well  suited  for  close  planting. 

Lady  Sudeley  has  given  but  a  limited  number  of 
fruits,  as  did  also  Lady  Henniker.  The  Queen  also  is 
disappointing  ;  it  is  a  very  much  over- rated  Apple, 
and  too  flat  in  shape.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Beauty  of  Bath, 
and  Chelmsford  Wonder  are  also  failures  this  season. 
At  this  place,  the  first-named  is  not  worth  its  room 
in  the  best  of  seasons.  Wealthy,  too,  has  an  ex- 
tremely thin  crop,  and  though  showy,  it  is  very  liable 
to  canker  in  strong  soil  after  a  wet  autumn  and 
Bevere  winter  ;  under  such  conditions,  the  bark  does 
not  mature  sufficiently  to  withstand  severe  frost. 
Calville  Rouge  Precoce  is  too  uncertain  in  every 
respect  to  be  worth  growing.  Hed  Astrachan,  for  a 
wonder,  has  no  fruit  this  season.  Kitchen  varieties 
fiat  hardly  ever  fail  to  give  a  crop  of  some  sort  are 
valuable.  Lord  Grosvenor  is  one,  and  a  grand  sub- 
stitute for  Lord  Suffield  in  soil  where  the  latter 
refuses  to  grow.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed 
on  this  Apple,  especially  where  space  is  limited. 

Keswick  Codlin  i.s  another  that  is  almost  certaiu  to 
bear  if  there  be  Apples  at  all.  In  point  of  quality  it 
is  hard  to  beat,  but  if  the  trees  are  too  heavily  laden, 
the  fruit  will  be  small  ;  it  is  not  at  all  times  possible 
to   thin    them.     Wormsley   Pippin   is   another  free- 


bearing  kind  this  year,  though  the  fruit  is  small  ;  in 
point  of  quality  it  is  very  good.  Royal  Jubilee  has 
this  year  pleased  me  much  ;  its  bright  golden  colour 
is  attractive,  and  the  fruit  is  shapely,  snd  of  full  size. 
Stirling  Castle  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert  are  too 
well  known  to  need  description  ;  they  are  both 
bearing  well  this  season  To  those  who  are  plantii  g 
the  former  vari'ty  for  the  first  time,  I  would  say  that 
liberal  manuring  is  nece  sary  to  encDurage  f n  e 
growth  ;  its  constitution  is  weakly  under  ordinary 
conditions,  especially  if  the  trees  bear  heavy  crops 
during  the  first  two  or  three  seasons.  Lane's  Priuco 
Albert  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  to  grow  as  standard  4 
or  half  standards.  Jolly  Beggar  generally  bears  heivy 
crops  of  good  fruit.  Cox's  Pomona  I  esteem  apart 
from  its  size,  and  the  richly-coloured  fruits  find  a 
ready  sale.     Lord  Derby  is  a  trustworthy  sort. 

Schoolmaster  is  generally  a  free  bearer,  but  the 
fruit  is  rather  under-sized  generally,  and  this  jear 
it  is  sure  to  be.  Belle  Pontoise  is  bearing  extremely 
well,  and  the  fruits  carry  a  high  colour.  Magnum 
Bonum  is  another  of  the  rich  golden-yellow  coloure  1 
sorts  that  invariably  bears  freely,  its  cooking  quality 
is  of  the  best.  Golden  Spire  (figured  on  p.  253,  ante), 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Codlin  type,  should  be  better 
known  in  small  gardens  ;  the  growth  is  somewh  t 
erect,  and  not  too  vigorous.  Bismarck  is  cropping 
freely  on  trees  judiciously  checked  in  their  exuberant 
growth  by  root-pruning,  otherwise  the  crop  is  a  scant 
one.  Waltham  Abboy  Seedling  is  here  prone  to 
growth  rather  than  to  fruit-bearing  this  season,  but 
it  is  an  exception  ;  when  a  crop  can  be  secured  it  i  i 
a  desirable  Apple.  New  Hawthornden  and  its  older 
confrere  are  both  well  laden  with  fruits,  small  atd 
otherwise  moderate  in  quality,  the  result,  no  doubt, 
*<of  the  excessive  drought.  Hollandbury  is  carrying 
but  a  thin  crop,  but  is  a  desirable  variety  to  plant. 
Domino,  when  established,  appears  to  be  worthy  a 
place  as  a  moderately  early  sort,  in  even  a  limited 
collection.  Counsellor,  synonymous  with  Yorkshire 
Beauty,  has  a  full  crop  of  shapely  fruits  ;  and  Mat  x 
Codlin  ought  to  be  grown  in  every  garden,  owing 
to  its  free  cropping.  I  find  this  Apple  succee  's 
capitally  on  its  own  roots.  Cuttings,  large  or  small, 
or  even  branches,  strike  root  easily,  and  quickly  grow 
into  a  bearing  state.  Many  additional  sorts  might  be 
named  of  the  135  varieties  grown  here  for  trial. 
Sufficient,  however,  has  been  said  of  the  kitchen 
kinds  as  a  guide  to  intending  planters. 

Dessert  Apples. 

Worcester  Pearmain  I  look  upon  as  a  sure-bearing 
sort,  and  it  is  this  year  no  exception.  Were  I  con- 
fined to  the  growth  of  one  Apple  for  market  I  should 
choose  this.  The  growth  requires  but  little  pruning, 
as  it  fruits  freely  on  the  point  of  the  shoots.  King 
of  the  Pippins  is  also  a  sure  bearing  sort  when  the 
trees  have  become  established.  This  year  they  are 
heavily  laden  with  fruit  of  medium  size  ;  if  the  trees 
be  planted  too  deeply  in  stroDg  Eoil  the  branches 
may  canker.  Blenheim  Orange,  now  that  the  trees  are 
twenty  years  old,  scarcely  ever  fails  to  give  a  crop  of 
handsome  fruits.  Beauty  of  Hants  is  a  free-beaiiDg 
Apple,  resembling  Blenheim  Orange,  except  in 
flavour. 

Pine-apple  Russet  is  bearing  fairly  well  this  season. 
Its  soft  flesh  is  agreeable  to  some  people,  and  it  has  a 
Pine-apple  flavour  ;  but  the  treei  require  too  much 
space,  as  they  do  not  crop  freely  on  trees  restricted 
in  growth.  Swedish  Reinette  is  a  promising  variety. 
Kirke's  Fame  is  but  little  known  ;  it  is  conical  in 
shape  with  a  rather  broad  base,  and  rough  looking 
skin,  richly  coloured  on  the  sunny  side.  The  fruits 
keep  well,  and  have  a  peculiar  flavour.  Baumann's 
Red  Reinette  invariably  crops  freily  and  colours  well, 
but  this  season  the  fruits  are  undersized.  Hrowulr  i'a 
Russet  carries  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  with  a  ric'-, 
brown,  russety  tint.  Margil  is  heavily  cropped,  and  tl  e 
flavour  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  that  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  and  of  Ribston  Pippin.  Nowtown  Pippin  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  here  several  years  without 
satisfactory  results  ;  this  season  thore  is  an  extremely 
heavy  crop  of  poor  fruits — so  far  it  has  proved  a 
waste  of  time  to  plant  this  much-prized  Apple  in  our 
English  climate.  Peck's  Pleasant  has  a  quantity  of 
Bmall  fruit.      Stunner  Pippin   is  bearing  well,  as   it 
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does  usually  ;  the  growth  of  thia  Apple  ia  free,  but 
does  not  require  a  great  amount  of  space. 

Duchess  of  Gloucester  is  giving  grandly-coloured 
fruit.  It  ia  a  pity  this  variety  ia  so  small.  The 
fruiterers  complain  of  ita  want  of  Bize,  ami  many  are 
in  consequence  deterred  from  planting  it  largely. 
Okera,  a  Russian  Apple  of  a  peculiar  salmon  tint  of 
colour,  is  cropping  freely  ;  aa  a  September  variety  it 
may  be  valuable.  Allington  Pippin  bids  fair  to  be  a 
favourite,  the  shape  of  the  fruit  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  one  of  its  parents. 
Vicar  of  Beighton  has  rosy-red  cheeks,  and  carries  a 
fairly  good  crop ;  what  it  will  be  in  point  of  quality, 
has  yi  t  to  be  J  roved. 

Beauty  of  Stoke  bears  conical  shaped  fruits 
freely  ;  its  green  skin  ia  profusely  dotted  with  white 
apots.  Washington  is  good  iu  point  of  flavour,  and. 
for  an  admittedly  delicate  cropper  and  grower  is  very 
good  this  season.  Cuatard  is  bearing  profusely,  and 
the  fruits  are  good  though  somewhat  deficient  in 
colour. 

BowhiU  Pippin  and  Caville  Malingre  are  well  laden, 
the  former  has  a  showy  red  cheek  that  cannot  fail  to 
make  it  a  favourite.  The  latter  ha9  never  previously 
borne  any  fruits  but  this  year  it  is  well  laden  with 
handsome  fruit  ;  it  is  an  Apple  that  gives  ua 
pleasure  when  we  get  a  crop,  but  it  is  Beldom. 
E.  Mulyncux,  Swanmore  Park,  Hants. 


ready  in  turn  to  continue  the  work  of  extending  the 
disease.  The  above  account  is  no  exaggeration  of 
what  happens,  and  will,  I  trust,  make  clear  to 
every  one  interested  the  manner  in  which  the 
disease  spreads.  Later  in  the  season,  when  the  cul- 
tivator has  lost  all  interest  in  the  diseased  plants,  the 
same  mycelium  of  the  fungus  which  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season  has  been  producing  myriads 
of  summer  spores,  now  gives  origin  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent form  of  fruit  called  "teleutospores,"  or  winter 
spores.  These  latter  differ  iu  form  from  the  summer 
spores,  in  being  formed  of  two  cells,  and  more  eape- 
cially  in  the  fact  that  the  winter  spores  will  not  ger- 
minate until  after  a  period  of  rest,  remaining  in  a 
quiescent  state  until  the  following  spring,  when  they 
germinate  and  produce  minute  spores,  some  of  which 
find   their   way   ou   to  the  Chrysanthemum  leaves, 


CHEYSANTHEMUM-EUST. 

(Puccinia  Hieracii,  Mart.) 

Tbis  very  destructive  parasite  belongs  to  a  group 
of  fungi  that  have  a  bad  record  from  the  farmers'  and 
horticulturists'  standpoint.  It  includes  such  species 
as  Puccinia  malvacearum,  the  Hollyhock-rust ;  P. 
gramiuis,  the  rust  of  Wheat  ;  and  numerous 
otbers,  equally  injurious  to  cultivated  plants. 

All  the  species  are  true  parasites,  and  in  many 
instances  pruduce  three  or  four  very  different-looking 
forms  of  fruit,  and  live  on  different  plants  during 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  As  an  illustration 
may  be  mentioned  tbe  rust  of  Wheat,  which 
in  the  spring  pioduces  its  first  form  of  fruit 
ou  the  young  leaves  of  the  common  Barberry ;  the 
spores  or  reproductive  bodies  of  this  form  are  carried 
by  wind,  and  inoculate  the  young  leaves  of  Wheat, 
giving  origin  to  the  form  of  fruit  called  rust  ;  later  in 
the  season  a  third  form  of  fi  uit  is  produced  on  the 
Wheat  leaves.  The  third  form  of  fruit  reeta  during 
the  winter,  and  on  the  return  of  spring  germinates, 
the  minute  spores  produced  Leiug  borne  by  wind  on 
to  the  surface  of  damp  leaves  of  the  Barberry,  where 
they  germinate  and  enter  the  tissues  of  the  leaf,  and 
in  about  a  fortnight's  time  produce  the  form  of  fruit, 
which  in  turn  again  inoculates  the  young  Wheat- 
plant. 

In  the  Chrysanthemum-rust  the  life-history  of  the 
fungus  is  somewhat  simpler  than  in  the  examples 
described  above  ;  it  produces  only  two  forms  of 
fruit,  and  bath  are  developed  ou  the  same  kind  of 
plant,  the  Chryaanthemum. 

The  form  of  fruit  too  much  in  evidence  just  now 
on  Chryaanthemum-leaves  is  what  is  termed  the 
uredo  stage,  or  summer  form  of  fruit.  The  use  of 
this  foim  of  fruit  is  to  enable  the  fungus  to  extend 
its  range  of  distribution  as  widely  and  quickly  as 
possible.  If  a  small  portion  of  the  powder  contained 
in  one  of  the  rust- coloured  pustules  on  a  leaf  is 
examined  under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  tj 
consist  of  myriads  of  pale  brown,  minutely- 
warted,  roundish  cells  or  spores,  each  of  which 
is  capable  of  germinating  the  moment  it  is  mature. 
As  is  too  well  known,  when  the  disease  has 
once  appeared,  ita  spread  is  rapid.  The  spores  are 
produced  in  rapid  succession  throughout  the  summer  ; 
as  fast  as  they  become  ripe  they  fall  away,  and  are 
carried  by  rain,  wind,  watering,  b.\  riuging,  the  clothes 
of  gardeners,  &e. ,  from  one  plaut  to  another — an 
easy  matter  where  the  plants  are  more  or  less 
crowded  together.  Every  spore  that  happens  to 
nlight  on  the  surface  of  a  damp  Chrytanthemum-leaf 
germinates  quickly,  pierces  the  tisue  of  the  leaf,  and 
in  about  a  week's  time  produces  a  heap  of  ripe  spores, 


Fig.  77.— chrysanthemum  bust:    puccinia  areRAcrr. 

a,  Leaf  affected  \\  Ltli  "  rust." 

b,  Uredo- or  summer-spores,  magn.  400  diam. 

r,  Puccinia-spores,  or  winter-spores,  magn.  LOO  diam. 


germinate,  enter  the  tissues  of  the  leaf,  and  in  a  short 
time  give  origin  to  the  uredo,  or  summer  condition 
of  the  fungus 

Soon  after  the  winter  spores  are  developed,  the 
Chrysanthemum  leaves  die  and  fall  ;  when  all  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  the  plant  is  absolutely  free  from 
disease,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  permanent  mycelium 
of  the  fungus  left  in  the  plant,  so  that  if  it  com- 
menced to  grow  the  next  season  it  would  be  perfectly 
free  from  disease,  and  would  remain  so  uuhs3 
inoculated  by  the  bodies  produced  by  the  winter 
sporea  as  described  above. 

Summary. —  The  Chrysanthemum-rust  disease  is 
entirely  the  result  of  plants  becoming  inoculate!  by 
the  resting  spores  produced  by  the  fungus  the 
previous  jear. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  collecting 
and  burning  all  diseased  leaves,  and  this  should  be 
done  early  in  the  season  before  the  winter  spores  arj 
formed  on   the  leaves.     From  the  above  account  it 


will  be  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  check  tho  disease,  if 
the  summer  form  of  the  fungus  once  gains  a  foothold. 
A  single  dead  leaf  bearing  teleutospores  lurking  in  a 
corner  is  more  than  sufficient  to  secure  a  crop  the 
following  season. 

Where  the  disease  has  previously  existed,  it  would 
be  wise  to  spray  at  intervals  during  the  early  part 
of  tho  season  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sul- 
phide— half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water— as  a  pre- 
ventive. This  solution  destroys  germinating  spores 
before  they  pierce  the  cuticle  and  enter  the  tissues  of 
the  leaf. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Chrysan- 
themum-rust is  very  common  on  many  of  our  wild 
Composite  plants,  Hawkweeds,  Burdocks,  &c,  and 
care  muBt  be  taken  that  the  disease  is  not  introduced 
by  this  means.  0.  Massee. 


EECENT       OBSEEVATIONS       OF 
PROEESSOR      ERIKSSON     ON     THE 
BUSTS  OE  OUR  CEBEALS.* 
By  Dr.  C.  B.  Plowright. 

Since  1890,  Professor  Eriksson  has  been  working 
experimentally  on  the  life- history  of  the  fungi  which 
cause  the  various  rusts  of  our  cereal  crops.  In  July 
of  last  year  he  delivered  a  lecture  at  Stockholm  to 
the  Scandinavian  Congress  of  Agriculturists,  in  which 
he  epitomised  his  nine  years'  work.  In  1894  he,  in 
association  with  Dr.  Ernest  Henning,  published  that 
large  volume,  Die  Getreiderostc,  in  which  the  authors 
showed  that  the  mildew  of  Wheat  meant  a  great  deal 
more  than  simply  Puccinia  gramiuis  with  its  ajcidio- 
spores  on  the  Barberry.  Continued  observations 
have  confirmed  and  amplified  the  results  then 
obtained.  Prior  to  the  appearance  of  this  work  the 
cereal  rusts  were  regarded  as  being  due  to  three  Pue- 
cinije,  viz.— P.  graminis,  P.  with  its  a;cidiospores  ou 
Barberry  ;  P.  rubigo-vera,  D.  C,  with  its  secidio- 
spores  on  Anchusa;  P.  coronala  Corda,  with  its 
aeeidiospores  on  Rhamnus.  The  authors  found  that 
P.  gramiuis  was  divisible  into  two  species — (1)  the 
■  true  P.  gramiuis,  with  its  iecidiospores  on  Barberry  ; 
('2)  P.  Phlei-pratensis  E.  &.  H.,  which  occurs  on 
P.  pratensis,  and  Festuca  elatior  with  unknown 
;ccidiospores.  But  more  than  this,  they  found  that 
P.  gramiuis  occurs  in  six  biologically  distinct 
forms  on  Rye,  Oat,  Wheat,  Aira,  Agro&tis,  and  Poa, 
which  they  call  Forma  Secalis,  Averjse,  Tritici,  Aira;, 
Agrostidis,  and  Pose.  Now  these  specialised  forru3, 
or  varieties  or  sub-species,  call  them  what  you  like, 
have  this  in  common — that  they  all  have  their  a;cidio- 
spores  upon  the  Barberry  ;  buttheajcidiosporesformed, 
let  us  say,  from  Forma  Secalis  on  Rye,  will  not,  when 
placed  on  Oat,  or  Wheat,  or  Poa,  or  Aira,  or  Agrostis, 
give  rise  to  the  uredo,  but  when  placed  on  Rye  they 
will  do  so.  Nor  will  the  uredospores  from  Rye  give 
rise  to  the  uredo  on  any  of  the  above-named  grasses. 
Let  us  go  a  little  further  :  there  is  a  certain  group 
of  grasses  to  which  Forma  Secalis  is  confined,  this 
includes  not  only  Rye,  but  also  Barley,  Twitch, 
Elymus  arenarius,  and  Bromus  secalinus,  and  to 
these  (with  one  or  two  closely  allied  species,  e.g., 
Hoideuni  jubatum,  Triticum  caninum  and  deseitu- 
ruiu),  it  is  confined.  The  next  form,  Avenaa,  is  con- 
fined to  the  Oat,  Avena  elatior,  sterilis,  Dactyhs 
glomera'a,  Alopecurus  pratensis,  Milium  tffusum, 
Liniarckia  aure:>,  and  Triosteum  distichophyllum. 

Far  and  away  the  most  impoi  taut  to  us,  however,  is 
the  form  on  Whear,  which  is  confined  to  Wheat,  and 
does  not  even  go  to  Triticum  rep.ns.  The  importance 
of  this  fact  is  obvious,  for  in  the  first  place  there  is 
no  fear  of  Whtat  mildewing  adjacent  fields  of 
Barley,  or  Rye,  or  Oats,  or  being  mildewed  l.y  them  ; 
nor,  in  the  second  place,  is  there  any  fear  of  tin  Wheat 
catching  the  disease  from  mildewed  grasses  in  the 
hedge-banks,  &c.  Bear  in  mind  that,  although  these 
six  forms  are  morphologically  indistinguishable, 
cither  in  their  ascidiospore,  uredospore,  or  teleuto- 
s|  ore  stage,  jet  they  are  biologically  distinct. 
Biiefly,    we    have  to  deal  with  a   form  on  Wheat, 


*  Being  o  perpee  retul  at  the  Meeting  a/the  British  Mtieologieal 
Society  in  Dublin,  S'ptember  IP,  [8!  - 
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another  on  Oats,  and  a  third  common  to  Oate,  Barley, 
Bye  and  Twitch,  the  other  three  forma  being  of 
botanical  interest  only. 

In  the  same  way  the  authors  found  that  P.  rubigo- 
vera,  D.C.,  was  divisible  into  three  good  species, 
viz.,  P.  glumarum,  Sch.  ;  P.  dispersa,  E.  &  H.  ; 
and  P.  simplex,  Korn.  Let  us  say  a  word  or  two 
about  these  seriatim. 

P.  glumarum  (Schmidt),  the  yellow  rust  or  spring 
rust,  as  we  often  call  it  in  England,  possesses 
well-marked  characters  in  its  uredo  stage,  by  which 
it  can  be  recognised  with  the  naked  eye,  inas- 
much as  the  minute  uredospore-beds  occur  on  large 
elongated  yellow  patches  on  the  leaves.  The  teleuto- 
spores  are  scanty  in  proportion  to  the  uredo,  and  the 
sori  minute. 

This  rust  ''owes  its  chief  interest  to  two  things  : 
First,  its  great  abundance  and  its  conspicuousness 
alarm  the  Wheat-grower,  making  him  think  that 
his  crop  is  going  to  be  "mildewed,"  whereas, 
in  reality,  it  rarely  causes  any  appreciable  dimi- 
nution of  the  yield.  Secondly,  because  it  has 
the  habit  of  sometimes  developing  its  uredospores 
upon  the  chaff  (Cosh)  of  the  affected  Wheat-plan's, 
hence  its  specific  name — Uredo  glumarum.  When 
this  happens,  it  does  injure  the  crop,  because  the 
uredospores  spread  from  the  chaff  to  the  kt  rnels 
themselves,  causing  them  to  be  distorted,  and  more 
or  less  abortive.  On  many  of  these  damaged  kernels 
one  can  find  spore-beds  of  the  teleutospores  when  the 
grain  reaches  maturity. 

In  a  similar  manner,  P.  glumarum  is  met  with  in 
five  specialised  forms,  viz.,  Tritici,  Secalis,  Hordei, 
Ely  mi,  and  Agropyri,  on  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley, 
Elymus,  and  Triticum  repens  respectively. 

Puccinia  dispersa,  E.  &  H.  —  The  brown  rust  is 
not  nearly  so  conspicuous,  nor  is  it  so  abundant  as 
P.  glumarum.  It  is  met  with  later  in  the  season 
iu  England,  not  long  before  harvest.  The  Uredo  sori 
are  like  immature  spore-beds  of  the  uredo  i  f  P. 
graminis,  only  they  are  very  much  smaller.  The 
toUutospores  are  so  like  those  of  P.  glumarum  as  to 
bu  only  distinguished  with  difficulty.  It  has  its 
lecidiospores  on  Anchusa  in  autumn,  those  of  P. 
glumarum  being  unknown.  P.  dispersa  has  four 
forms-on  (1)  Rje,  (2)  Wheat,  (3)  Twitch,  and  (4)  on 
the  Bromi. 

Puccinia  Biniplex  (a  species  first  described  by 
lvornicke)  has  bten  known  for  many  years.  It  is 
confined  to  Barley,  and  is  common  iu  England  ;  it 
is  easily  recognised  by  the  large  number  of  its  teleu- 
lospores,  which  have  one  cell  abortive. 

Secondly,  there  are  the  ciown  rusts,  P.  coronata 
and  coronifera,  whose  life-history  has  been  worked 
cut  by  Klebahn.  The  former  has  its  secidiospores 
upon  Rhamnus  fiaDgula,  and  is  met  with  in  file 
forms,  accoiding  to  Eriksson,  viz.,  1,  Ca'amagrostis  ; 
■>,  Phalaridis  ;  3,  Agrostidis  ;  4,  Agropyri  ;  5,  Holci. 
The  latter  (P.  coronifera)  has  its  tecidiospores  on 
R.  catharticus,  and  occurs  in  six  specialised  foims, 
viz.,  1,  Avenre  ;  2,  Alopecuri ;  3,  FeBtucae  ;  4,  Lobi ; 
5,  Qlycerite  ;  6,  Holci. 

Eriksson  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
extension  of  rust  (uredo)  from  plant  to  plant  is  after 
all  usually  confined  to  a  few  yards.  For  instance, 
P.  graminis  on  Twitch,  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms 
in  Sweden,  aB  it  is  in  England  ;  if  one  searches  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  a  Barberry-bush  one  is  almost  sure  to  meet 
with  it,  but  the  affected  plants  are  not  found  many 
yards  fioni  the  bush.  This  form  it  will  be  remem- 
bered also  occurs  on  Barley  and  on  Rye,  but  although 
it  is  common  enough  on  Tuitch  it  seldom  spreads, 
and  then  only  to  a  limited  extent  to  the  above-named 
<  ereals.  A  further  instance,  showing  how  limited 
these  uredospores  often  are,  is  given  which  occurred 
at  the  experimental  station  at  Stockholm  iu  1891, 
where  a  plot  of  Horsford's  Pearl,  a  variety  of  Wheat 
specially  liable  to  P.  glumarum,  was  grown  between 
live  other  varieties.  On  the  Horsford  the  charac- 
teristic uredo  first  showed  itself  on  May  11,  and  in 
forty-three  days  had  attained  its  maximum,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  period  only  three  of  the  surrounding 
plots  showed  any  signs  of  this  rust,  and  these  only  to 
a  very  slight  degree. 

The  germinating  power,  both  of  the  uredo  and  of 


the  ascidiosporee,  is  often  but  small  and  at  best  capii- 
cious.  Eriksson  considered,  upon  reflection,  that 
since  Roman  times,  hot  days  and  cold  nights  have 
been  considered  favourable  to  mildew,  he  resolved  to 
try  the  effect  of  placing  these  spores  upon  ice  for 
some  hours,  and  by  doing  this  he  succeeded  in 
arousing  them  to  germination.  The  distance  to  which 
the  secidiospores  are  capable  of  spreading  the  fungus 
from  an  individual  secidial  host-plant  he  considers  has 
been  greatly  over  estimated.  Julius  Kuhn  in  1875 
thought  100  metres  (120  yards)  might  be  considered 
the  limit,  but  Eriksson  puts  it  at  from  10  to  25 
metres  (12  to  30  yards).  The  dissemination  of  the 
mildew  in  India,  for  instance,  where  the  nearest 
Barberry  is  300  miles  away,  on  tbe  Himalayas,  cannot 
be  effected  by  the  iceidiospores.  He  found,  too,  that 
in  Sweden  the  uredo  on  Triticum  repens,  beneath  a 
Barberry-bush,  sometimes  appears  before  the  secidios- 
pores  on  that  bush  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  before  it  had 
time  to  originate  from  the  ieeidiospores.  Further, 
the  teleutospores  on  P.  graminis  are  capable  of 
germination  in  si  ring  only,  and  then  only  after  they 
have  been  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  previous 
winter,  hence  mildewed  straw  kept  in  a  barn  or  in  a 
stack  is  not  dangerous.  Further,  he  finds  that  it  is 
those  teleutospores  only  which  have  been  developed 
in  late  autumn  that  are  capable  of  germinating  next 
spring. 

Let  us  recapitulate  these  statements  : — 

1.  That  there  are  a  multiplicity  of  different  spore 
forms  capable  of  affecting  certain  special  host  plants 
only. 

2.  That  the  uredo  and  secidiospores  exhibit  a 
certain  degree  of  obstinacy  and  capriciousness  in 
germination. 

3.  The  short  distance  they  are  capable  of  extending 
the  fungus. 

4.  The  fact  that  the  uredo  has  been  observed 
before  the  secidiospores. 

5.  The  limited  germinative  faculty  of  the  teltuto- 
spores. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  above  facts,  it  is 
improbable  that  the  general  dissemination  of  ri  st 
takes  place  in  the  usually  accepted  manner,  viz., 
from  separate  centres  and  by  geometric  progression. 

In  Sweden  the  dominant  rust  is  Puccinia  glumarum, 
and  this  form  Eriksson  has  made  the  subject  of 
Bpecial  study,  with  the  particular  object  of  elucidating 
this  question.  In  the  first  place  he  noticed  that  the 
uredospores  in  spiing  appeared  on  the  young  plan?,  of 
certain  varieties  four  or  five  weeks  after  the  Wheat 
had  been  sown,  aud  in  the  second  place  that  sunniest 
parts  of  the  fields  were  sometimes  worse  affected  than 
the  shady.  These  observations  induced  him  to  try 
the  following  experiment  :  young  plants  immediately 
after  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  spring,  were  enclosed 
in  wide  glass-tubes  carefully  packed  at  both  ends  with 
cotton-wool.  In  from  six  to  eight  weeks  Uredo 
glumarum  appeared  upon  them.  It  is  possible  that 
this  may  have  resulted  from  an  infection  in  autumn, 
although  it  is  not  probable,  for  one  would  have 
cateris  paribus  expected  had  this  been  the  case  that 
the  uredo  would  have  shown  itself  sooner.  He  there- 
fore sowed  seeds  of  a  variety  of  Barley  extremely 
susceptible  to  yellow  rust  in  sterilised  soil,  and 
properly  protected  from  external  infection,  yet  evrn 
then  a  certain  proportion  became  rusted.  He  there- 
fore concludes  that  the  fungus  arose  from  "internal 
gorms  inherited  from  the  parent  plant,"  which  can 
only  be  detected  just  before  the  eruption  of  the  young 
pustules.  Hence,  the  fungus  lives  for  a  long  time  a 
latent  Bymbiotic  life  as  a  mycoplasma  iu  the  cells  of 
the  embryo,  aud  only  assumes  the  visible  form  of 
mycelium  just  before  the  eruption  of  the  sori.  There- 
fore the  severity  of  an  attack  of  rust  (or  mildew) 
depends:  (1)  On  the  external  surroundings,  the 
environment  of  the  plant,  the  weather,  the  Boil, 
manuring,  &c. ;  if  these  conditions  be  favourable,  the 
latent  mycoplasm  ceases  its  symbiotic  existence  and 
develops  into  mycelium  and  Bpores.  (2)  On  the 
accession  of  external  infective  material,  i.e.,  spores 
from  without.  The  mycoplasmic  symbiosis  of  P. 
glumarum  is  more  energetic  in  such  varieties 
as  Horsford's  Pearl,  which  is  especially  liable  to  this 
rust  than  in  Squarehead,  which  is  practically  exempt, 


because  the  symbiotic  existence  of  the  parasite  with 
this  variety  is  so  languid  as  to  he  practically  nun- 
existent. 

Table  ok  Eriksson's  Spore-korms  of  the  PecciNuE  of 
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The   Week's  Work. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford. 

The  Planting  of  Bulbs. — The  best  time  to  plai  t 
the  majoritv  of  bulbs  for  spring-flowering  is  during 
October.  Tbe  work  may  be  done  in  November,  but 
by  that  time  the  ground  is  frequently  very  wet  aud 
colli,  aud  these  conditions  are  unfavourable  to  the 
bulbi. 

Hyacinths  should  be  planted  in  soil  which  has  bien 
well  due,  at  which  time  some  leaf-mould  and  short 
rotted  dung  ought  to  be  worked  into  the  staple  soi'. 
Fresh  manure  must  be  avoided,  ;,nd  if  old  well- 
lottid  dung  is  not  procurable,  use  a  double  quantity 
of  leaf-mould.  Qiva  the  Eoil  a  few  days  to  6ettle 
down  previous  to  planting,  aul  if  it  be  of  a  wet  or 
retentive  nature,  a  little  sharp  sand  may  be  put  at 
the  bottom  of  each  hole  into  wlrch  a  bulb  is  placed. 
These  holes  should  be  4  or  5  inches  in  depth,  and 
about  1  foot  apart ;  and  if  planted  in  rows,  the  second 
row  ot  bulbs  should  be  placed  iu  the  intervals  of  the 
first.  In  the  ca6e  of  small  beds,  it  is  best  to  plant 
bulbs  of  one  colour  only  ;  but  in  large  beds,  varieties 
of  three  or  more  colours  may  bo  used.  If  lines  be 
planted  in  long  borders,  each  line  should  be  of  u 
separate  colour  ;  or  a  good  effect  may  be  obtained  by 
the  planting  of  each  separate  cDlour  in  clumps. 

Tulips. — The  same  kind  of  soil  will  suit  these  as 
adv.sed  for  the  Hyacinths,  and  they  may  be  planted 
at  the  same  depth,  but  the  bulbs  need  to  be  planted 
about  3  inches  only  distant  from  each  other.  Tulips 
should  be  planted  with  due  regard  to  the  height  of 
the  dilferent  varieties,  as  some  of  these  grow  muih 
tailor  than  others.  One  of  the  varieties  known  as 
tho  Parrot  or  fringed  Tulip,  deserve  extended  cul- 
ture, they  embrace  an  endless  variety  of  colours,  aud 
tbe  flowers  are  generally  larger  than  the  other  varie- 
ties.    They  flower  somewhat  later  also  than  these. 

Crocuses  are  pietty  iu  clumps  iu  borders,  or  in  turf 
ou  binks,  or  by  the  side  of  woodland  paths.  They 
bloom  much  earlier  than  the  other  bulbs.  Any  kind 
of  gardeu  soil  will  suit  Crocust  s,  ajd  when  once 
planted  they  will  need  no  further  attention,  but  will 
increase  year  by  year.  Pheasants  and  mice  are  very 
de-tructive  to  the  bulbs. 

Snowdrops  are  the  earliest  of  spring-flowering  bulbs, 
but  they  will  not  succeed  iu  very  loose  soil.  Ai«y 
position  in  the  garden  wdl  suit  them,  and  the  longer 
the  bulbs  remain  in  the  ground  the  better  they  usually 
become  aud  the  freer  they  flower. 

Scilla  sibirica  is  a  nice  comptnion  to  the  Snow- 
drop. Tho  flowers  are  rich  blue,  and  equally  at  homo 
in  any  soil ;  it  deserves  to  be  cultivated  in  all  gardens. 
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FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House,  Herts. 

Vines. — In  houses  where  there  are  Grapes  still 
uuripe,  continue  to  maintain  a  warm,  but  fresh 
atmosphere.  The  hot-water  pipes  may  be  heated  to 
keep  the  temperature  about  05°  at  night  and  70°  by 
day,  allowing  a  rise  of  10°  from  sun-heat.  Admit  a 
little  fresh  air  at  all  times,  and  regulate  it  according 
to  the  weather.  Damp  the  surface  of  the  borders 
once  or  twice  each  day.  Do  not  let  the  bordeis 
become  dry,  but  give  them  a  thorough  watering  as 
frequently  as  required.  When  the  Grapes  have 
ripened  afford  the  borders  a  mulching  of  long,  dry, 
straw  litter,  with  a  view  to  maintaining  the  soil  in  a 
moist  condition,  and  of  preventing  the  moisture  in 
same  rising  into  the  atmosphere.  Vines  canying 
ripe  Grapes,  which  are  intended  to  hang  until  the 
end  of  the  year,  require  frequent  attention.  If  the 
Vines  become  dry  at  the  roots,  the  berries  may  shrink. 
Outside  borders,  as  well  as  those  inside,  must  be  ex- 
amined, and  when  the  soil  approaches  dryness  a 
thorough  watering  should  be  given.  The  morning  is 
the  bett  time  to  do  this,  and  in  the  case  of  inside 
bor.iers  remove  the  straw  mulch  during  the  process. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  vinery  dry  and  fresh. 
When  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry  admit  all  the  air 
possible  during  the  day,  but  close  the  house  during 
rain  or  fog.  Keep  a  little  warmth  in  the  hot-water 
pipes  during  damp,  cold  nights.  At  night  when  there 
)s  a  slight  frost,  the  temperature  of  the  house  should 
be  about  50°,  and  if  the  frost  be  severe  5°  lower  will 
do  no  harm.  The  warmth  in  the  pipes  will  prevent 
damp  condensing  on  the  Grapes,  which  if  permitted 
would  cause  them  to  decay.  Sudden  changes  in  the 
temperature  are  not  good,  therefore  admit  and  reduce 
air  to  the  house  by  degrees.  During  strong  winds 
the  ventilation  should  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  the 
bunches  to  be  swung  by  it.  Remove  or  push  aside 
any  leaves  that  are  so  near  the  fruit  as  to  be  liable  to 
rub  them.  It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  each 
bunch  at  least  once  a  week,  and  remove  by  means  of 
scissors  all  mouldy  or  damaged  berries.  The  least 
spot  of  mould  upon  a  berry  is  sufficient  to  render  its 
removal  obligatory,  as  it  so  soon  spreads.  Lateral 
growths  will  need  to  be  removed  occasionally,  and 
leaves  that  are  quite  dead  may  be  r<  moved  also. 
Fallen  leaves  should  be  picked  up,  as  no  broom 
should  be  used,  or  any  thing  done  that  would  cause  dust 
to  rise.  1  he  broom  may,  however,  be  used  after  throw- 
ing water  about,  but  such  work  should  be  done  in  the 
morning.  WaBps  are  not  likely  to  <ause  much 
further  trouble,  and  the  excluding  material  may  be 
removed  from  over  the  vtntilators  so  soon  as  it  is 
considered  safe.  Robins  may  enter  the  vinery  and 
damage  the  Grapes,  but  they  may  be  kept  out  by 
nettiog.  They  may  be  easily  caught  also  by  closing 
the  ventilators  when  one  is  seen  inside. 

Exhausted  Vines. —  If  any  of  the  Vines  are  un- 
satisfactory through  the  soil  of  the  border  having 
be.ome  exhausted,  and  it  is  contemplated  to  afford 
them  a  new  rooting  medium  this  season,  the  work 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  ripe,  and 
while  the  leaves  are  still  green.  The  inside  border 
should  be  renewed  firet,  as  directed  in  a  former 
calendar.  If  the  inside  border  was  removed  last 
season,  the  renewal  of  the  outside  border  may  be 
commenced  at  once ;  the  Vines  may  then  make 
some  young  roots,  before  the  season  has  quite 
finished. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  8ir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

East  Indian-house. — Varieties  of  Lselia  anceps,  L. 
autumnalis,  L.  albida,  L.  Gouldiana,  L.  Marriottiana, 
and  L.  rubescens  (acuminata)  now  showing  their 
flower-spikes  should  be  placed  in  a  position  open  to 
sunlight.  Plants  of  L.  anceps  that  have  completed 
their  growth  will  require  less  water,  but  other 
varieties  mentioned  should  be  given  copious  supplies 
until  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  have  been  fully  matured. 
Some  of  the  plants  of  Phakenopsis  Schilleriana,  P. 
amabilis,  P.  Aphrodite,  P.  grandillora,  P.  leucor- 
rhod<,  P.  casta,  P.  intermedia  Portei,  P.  Sanderiana, 
P.  Stuartiana,  and  P.  Esmeralda  have  now  finished 
tuakiug  their  leaves,  and  great  care  is  needed  in  regard 
to  watering  them.  During  the  growing  season  the 
sphagnum-moss  has  been  kept  green  and  fresh-looking 
by  frequent  supplies  of  water,  but  it  should  now  be 
allowed  to  become  almost  white  in  colour  before 
water  is  afforded.  Do  not  now  dip  the  plants,  but 
merely  sprinkle  the  surface  of  the  moss  and  around 
the  sides  of  the  basket,  using  a  fine-rose  watering- 
can  for  the  purpose.     Allow  no  water  to  remain  on 


the  foliage  or  in  the  centre  of  the  plants.  Any 
failure  to  attend  to  these  details  may  lead  to  spotting 
of  the  leaves.  Such  species  as  P.  violacea,  P.  cornu- 
cervi,  P.  Marie,  P.  Luddemaniana,  P.  tetraspis,  P. 
sumatrana,  Y.  speciosa,  &c ,  are  still  making  fresh 
leaves,  but  they  must  not  bo  kept  in  a  saturated  con- 
dition at  the  root.  At  this  season  of  the  year  a 
gummy  exudation  sometimes  appears  on  the  leaves 
of  PhalamopBis,  especially  those  of  the  darker-leaved 
kinds  ;  if  any  such  exudation  be  observable,  it  should 
be  immediately  sponged  off.  The  Pleiones  will  now 
need  careful  treatment.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  made 
up,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  off,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  a  few  weeks  to  give  them  less  water,  just 
sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  Immediately  the 
foliage  has  fallen,  place  the  plants  in  a  dryish  corner 
of  the  house,  and  treat  them  as  plants  at  rest.  When 
the  flower-buds  may  be  distinctly  observed,  the  plants 
may  again  be  sparingly  watered  until  the  flowers  are 
open,  but  no  longer,  or  the  delicate  blossoms  will 
lose  their  colour  and  fall.  Specimens  of  Platyclinis 
Cobbiaua  that  are  in  full  growth  and  producing  their 
flower  spikes,  will  require  abundance  of  root-moisture. 
P.  glumacea,  P.  uncata,  and  P.  filiformis,  being  at 
rest,  are  perfectly  safe  in  a  shady  part  of  the  inter- 
mediate-house until  growth  recommences.  Syringe 
well  up  under  the  leaves  of  these  plants,  so  that  red- 
spider  may  be  dislodged.  Flowering  plants  of  Vanda 
crerulea  should  be  suspended  a  short  distance  from 
the  roof-glass,  where  they  will  obtain  plenty  of  light, 
and  be  kept  fairly  moist  at  the  root  until  their  flowers 
open. 

1'empcratures. — At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  a 
matter  of  importance  that  the  night  temperatures  be 
not  subjected  to  sudden  changes.  Early  morning 
frosts  have  already  occurred,  and  following  so  closely 
upon  the  great  heat  of  summer,  it  is  preferable  to 
afford  a  little  more  warmth  in  the  hot- water  pipes  the 
last  thing  at  night,  than  have  a  low  temperature  in 
the  morning.  In  the  East  Indian-house  many  plants 
may  be  permanently  injured  by  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture, even  if  it  continue  but  a  short  time.  Such 
Orchids  as  Phaltenopsis,  Angrcecums,  Calanthes, 
Phaius,  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  0.  bsematochilum, 
and  Dendrobiums  that  are  in  full  growth,  are  most 
susceptible  to  injury  by  a  cold  moist  atmosphere. 
In  the  Cattleya-bouse  there  are  alBo  plants  whose 
half- matured  growths  may  be  eaBily  checked  by  a 
low  temperature.  It  is  advisable  to  see  that  none  of 
the  plants  are  too  near  the  roof  glass,  or  they  may 
get  chilled.  When  sharp,  early-morning  frosts  occur 
(and  they  generally  come  without  any  warning),  the 
temperature  of  the  various  divisions  may  fall  a  few 
degrees  below  the  standard  temperature,  and  no 
watering  or  damping-down  should  be  done  before  the 
proper  degree  of  warmth  is  reached,  as  the  drier  the 
a'mosphere  during  cold,  the  less  likelihood  will  there 
be  of  injury.  The  temperature  of  the  East  Indian- 
house  at  night  should  be  about  70°,  that  of  the  Catt- 
leya-house  about  65°,  and  the  Mexican  or  inter- 
mediate-house a  few  degrees  less.  A  fall  of  about 
5°  by  the  morning  is  permissible  in  each  division. 
The  temperature  of  the  Odontoglossum-house  should 
be  about  56°  or  57°  at  night,  and  about  52°  or  53°  in 
the  morning. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

CeUnj  should  be  earthed  up  when  the  weather  is 
fine.  Make  the  soil  as  fine  as  possible  with  the  spade, 
and  carefully  press  it  around  and  between  the  plants 
with  the  hand.  On  no  account  bury  the  hearts  of 
the  plants,  or  let  any  soil  fall  into  them;  earthing  up 
when  the  soil  is  wet  frequently  causes  rust  or  scab 
on  the  stems  and  leaves.  It  will  be  well  to  have  in 
readiness  the  material  wherewith  to  cover  this 
important  crop  in  the  event  of  severe  frost. 

Cm-mis. — Late-sown  Carrots  in  frames  and  pits,  or 
in  the  open  borders,  will  require  to  be  thinned  out 
to  2  inches  apart.  Remove  any  weeds  that  may 
appear  among  the  young  plants,  and  stir  the  surface 
of  the  soil  between  the  rows  with  a  hand-fork  or 
hoe.  The  main  crop  of  Carrots  may  be  lifted  at  a 
convenient  time  during  this  month,  provided  they 
have  finished  their  growth.  The  work  should  be 
done  on  a  fine  day,  allowing  the  Carrots  to  be 
exposed  on  the  ground  for  a  few  hours  before  storing 
them  away.  Sand  is  the  best  material  in  which  to 
store  Carrots.  Place  a  layer  of  this  on  the  floor  of 
the  cellar,  next  a  single  layer  of  Cairots  on  the  sand, 
and  cover  the  roots  with  sand  again.  Repeat  this 
process  until  the  heap  is  sufficiently  high. 

General  Work. —  Potatos  should  be  lifted  and  stored 
on  the  first  opportunity.     Prevent  weeds  growing  by 


freely  using  the  hoe.  Rake  and  sweep  leaves  into 
heaps.  Remove  any  decaying  vegetable  leaves  to 
vacant  ground,  to  be  buried  by  digging  ;  and  endeavour 
to  have  the  garden  and  walks  clean  and  tidy. 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.   H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Watering  and  Feeding. — The  prolonged  drought, 
combined  with  excessive  heat  for  this  period  of  the 
year,  is  causing  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds  to  suffer  con- 
siderably. Recent  returns  from  the  Meteorological 
Office  show  that  the  deficiency  of  rainfall  in  the 
southern,  south-western,  and  midland  counties  of 
England  ranges  from  6^  to  7.1  inches.  This  equals 
650  to  750  tons  of  water  per  acre  for  the  districts  as  a 
whole.  Individual  places  have  even  suffered  more  than 
this.  Not  only  is  the  present  crop  of  fruits  of  Apples 
and  Pears  small  in  size,  but  the  leaves  upon  the  trees 
are  wilting  prematurely,  and  just  at  the  time  they  are 
required  in  the  work  of  finishing  and  ripening  the 
trees'  growth.  Much  assistance  in  these  circum- 
stances may  be  given  to  the  trees  by  affording  root- 
waterings.  [Where  the  supply  renders  this  possible. 
Ed.]  It  will  do  good  to  every  tree  of  all 
kinds,  and  cannot  barm  any  of  them.  Trees  that 
are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  (as  those  on  south  walls) 
and  those  in  very  dry  positions,  or  only  partially 
established,  should  be  attended  to  first.  In  every 
case  sufficient  water  must  be  given  to  thoroughly  soak 
the  soil  down  to  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Liquid- 
manure  from  the  farmyard,  or  house-sewage,  applied 
first,  and  washed  in  with  a  good  soaking  of  water, 
will  be  more  beneficial  than  water  alone.  The  growth 
of  the  trees,  so  far  as  wood-production  isconcerned,  has 
ceased,  and  whatever  nutriment  is  taken  up  by  the  roots 
now  will  go  to  strengthen  the  tree  for  next  year's  crop. 
If  the  surface  of  the  soil  be  hard,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  break  it  up  with  a  steel  fork  previous  to  applying 
the  water,  so  that  it  may  penetrate.  A  light 
mulching  of  half-decayed  hot-bed  manure  or  6hort 
litter  from  the  stable  will  tend  to  keep  the  water  in, 
and  will  supply  a  little  nutriment  also.  If  rain 
should  come  before  the  work  be  finished,  do  not 
relinquish  it,  for  many  showers  will  be  necessarj 
before  the  whole  of  the  roots  are  reached  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  trees  on  walls,  the  roots  do  not  get 
the  full  benefit  of  the  rainfall. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   W.  Messenger,  Gardener  to  H.  C.   Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Chrysanthemums  that  were  planted  out  in  May 
should  now  be  lifted  and  potted-up.  Before  doing 
this,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  give  the  soil  a 
thorough  good  soaking  with  water,  as  the  plants 
will  then  lift  more  satisfactorily.  Prepare  pots  for 
them  of  various  sizes,  and  the  compost  may  consist 
of  loam,  one-sixth  rotten  manure,  and  sufficient  sand 
to  keep  the  mixture  open  and  sweet.  Pot  the  plants 
as  soon  alter  being  lifted  as  possible,  and  remove 
them  to  the  houses  or  pits  prepared  for  them.  Shade 
the  plants  heavily  for  a  few  days,  and  syringe  them 
overhead  frequently  to  prevent  flagging  as  much  as 
possible.  Plants  treated  in  the  above  manner,  pro- 
vided the  roots  are  given  plenty  of  water,  seldom 
loBe  much  of  their  foliage.  When  the  roots  have 
become  active,  the  plants  may  be  staked  out.  Late 
varieties  grown  as  bushes  in  pots  may  be  kept  out- 
doors until  the  weather  renders  protection  imperative. 
An  erection  of  stakes  with  long  laths  nailed  on  the 
top  will  allow  of  covering  material  being  used  at  a 
minute's  notice  in  the  event  of  sudden  frost.  Plants 
cultivated  for  the  production  of  large  blooms  ought 
now  to  be  under  cover,  but  the  structure  containing 
them  may  be  thrown  open.  Avoid  cold  draughts, 
however,  and  when  the  buds  commence  to  open,  do 
not  further  feed  the  plants  with  stimulants.  All 
decaying  foliage  should  be  promptly  removed  from 
the  plants,  and  everything  done  to  pi omote  a  sweet 
circulation  of  fresh  air.  Should  the  plants  be 
attacked  with  the  rust-fungus  (see  p.  269),  damp  the 
foliage  with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  and 
then  dust  thoroughly  with  flowers-ofsulphur.  Plants 
growing  close  to  those  affected,  even  if  free  of  the 
fungus,  had  better  be  syringed  every  other  day  with 
the  solution.  All  decayed  foliage  should  be  burned. 
Green-fly  may  be  eradicated  by  fumigating. 

Allamandas  are  flowering  freely,  and  will  continue 
to  do  bo  for  a  considerable  time  if  fed  with  stimu- 
lant". Plants  required  to  start  early  next  spring  may 
be  kept  cooler  and  drier  at  the  root,  so  that  they 
will  become  hardened.  A  rest  of  eight  or  nine 
weeks  will  be  suffich  ut  for  tbem,  and  they  may  then 
be  pruned  -back,  and  encouraged  into  growth. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY, 


MONDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


I  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees. 
Ex  ibition  by  the  National  Chrys- 
antliemuni  Society,  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  (3  days). 

SALES. 
n       ,n  1  Dutch    Bulbs,    at    Protheroe     & 
uct.  iu-j      Morris' Rooms. 

/'Dutch     Bulbs,     at    Protheroe    & 
I      Morris'  Rooms. 

I  Great  Sale  of  220,000  Fruit-trees 

Oct.  lis      and    Bushes,     at     Perry    Hill, 

Cliffe,  near  Rochester,  by  order 

of  Mr.  W.  Home,  by  Protheroe 

V    &  Morris  (2  days). 

I  Dutch     Bulbs,    at     Protheroe   & 
Moms'  Rooms. 
Continental    Plants,    Greenhouse 
Ferns,  Carnations,  &c,  at  Pro- 
theroe and  Morris'  Rooms. 
{Dutch     Bulbs,     at     Protheroe    & 
Morris'  Rooms. 
Absolute    Clearance  Sale  of  Sur- 
plus Stock,  at  the  Windleeham 
Nurseries,  Bagshot    by  order  of 
Messrs  Fromow  &  Sons,  by  Pro- 
theroe &  Morris. 
{Dutch    Bulbs,    at    Protheroe    & 
Morris'  Rooms. 
Impoi-ted    and     Established    Or- 
chids,   at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 
'  Clearance  Sale  of  Stove  and  Green- 
house   Plants,    at    the    Hooley 
Nursery,    Purley,   by  order    of 
Mr.   A.   Hunt,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris. 


SATURDAY,        Oct.  15 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Ch  is  wick.— 51*7°. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— October  5  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  61° ;  Min.,  58°. 
Provinces.— October  5  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  61°,  Valencia ; 
Min.,  52°,  Aberdeen. 
General  absence  of  rain  and  sunshine.     Local  frosts. 


The  founding  of  a  school  of 
£££&£    Horticulture  in  the  Belgian  Cam- 

pine  is  the  result  of  a  complicated 
series  of  events,  which  at  first  sight  seem  to 
have  no  connection  with  agriculture  and  horti- 
cultuie.  Its  origin  shows  once  more,  that 
one  never  knows  to  what  ends  a  useful  enterprise, 
carried  out  with  skill  and  perseverance,  can 
conduct  intelligent  and  ingenious  persons. 
The  original  scheme,  says  our  Belgian  corres- 
pondent, was  intended  to  free  the  city  of  Antwerp 
as  quickly  as  possible  from  the  refuse  of  the 
streets.  The  administration  had  already  pro- 
vided a  formidable  flotilla  for  the  removal  of  the 
rubbish  to  divers  parts  of  the  Campine  (the 
level  land  situated  tu  the  eastern  side  of 
Antwerp,  which  at  one  time  was  as  barren  as  it 
is  to-day  fertile).  But  the  mass  becoming  too 
voluminous,  especially  the  manurial  matter,  it 
was  necessary  to  seek  another  solution.  Burn- 
ing the  rubbish  was  proposed,  but  it  was  not 
adopted,  thanks  to  the  energetic  efforts  of  M.  F. 
X.  l)E  Beukelaer,  Provincial  and  Communal 
Councillor  of  Antwerp.  This  gentleman  lays  it 
down  as  a  principle,  that  it  is  a  crime  to 
deprive  agriculture  of  the  rubbish,  or  to  burn 
manures,  as  long  as  uncultivated  sandy  and 
heathy  lands  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
populous  towns. 

In  1894  the  city  of  Antwerp  purchased  at 
Hyckevorsel  (Campine),  sixty-three  acres  of 
heathy  soil  at  two  hundred  and  twenty  francs 
per  acre.  The  land  bordered  a  canal  for  a  length 
of  four  hundred  and  thirty  yards,  and  had  also 
a  steam  tramway  alongside.  The  turf  and  the 
Heath,  the  sole  products  of  the  soil,  were  sold 
at  a  good  price  as  fuel  and  stable  litter.  After 
due  preparation,  notably  the  draining  away  of 
the  water,  the  street  refuse  was  deposited 
directly  upon  the  heather,  to  the  height  of 
eighteen  inches ;  next,  the  refuse  was  carefully 
and  evenly  spread,  and  afterwards  covered  with 
six  inches  of  the  heathy  soil.  The  soil  was  duly 
harrowed,  and  received  no  more  manure, 


Next,  different  kinds  of  grasses  were  sown  in 
due  season,  at  the  rate  of  forty- five  pounds 
per  acre.  All  the  grasses  grew,  and  proved 
very  nourishing  for  cattle. 

In  1897  a  small  plot  of  the  land,  of  about 
half  an  acre  in  extent,  where  the  street  refuse 
was  worked  into  the  soil,  was  sown  with 
Mangels,  and  yielded  over  thirty  tons  per  acre. 

This  satisfactory  result  induced  the  managers 
of  the  property  to  persevere  in  the  reclamation 
of  the  soil.  In  three  years  the  property  of 
Ryckevorsel  will  be  completely  utilised,  and 
M.  De  Betjkelaer  has  accordingly  purchased 
auother  estate  at  Brecht,  having  an  area  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  acres.  The 
purchase  has  been  made  on  excellent  conditions. 

This  property  will  be  laid  out  and  managed, 
so  that  it  will  in  time  form  a  superb  estate 
with  fields,  pasturages,  and  woods,  with  clumps 
of  fine  trees,  sheets  of  water,  fish-ponds — all  as 
with  M.  le  Senateur  Cools  at  Kyckevorsel — upon 
a  previously  sterile  heath ! 

The  grounds  at  Brecht  will  also  be  utilised  as 
a  practical  school  of  horticulture  and  agricul- 
ture, where  the  pupils  will  receive  simul- 
taneously with  theoretical  instruction  prac- 
tical lessons,  so  as  to  enable  them  imme- 
diately to  apply  their  theoretical  know- 
ledge. The  school  will  be  organised  according 
to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  neces- 
sities of  the  sandy  regions  of  the  Campine, 
and  provide  for  the  education  of  cultivators, 
who  will  be  able  to  sell  their  products  in  the 
city  of  Antwerp,  and  in  the  populous  centres  of 
England. 

The  establishment  of  the  professional  school 
will  be  made  with  the  help  of  the  Government, 
of  the  province,  and  of  the  city.  The  promoter 
of  the  idea  thinks  of  sending  to  the  school  a 
certain  number  of  the  inmates  of  the  Communal 
Orphanage,  who,  according  to  him,  after  leaving 
school,  would  be  able  to  find  employment  as 
skilled  workmen  and  gardeners.  They  could 
enter  the  service  of  the  public  parks  and  gardens 
of  the  city,  or  obtain  situations  in  horticultural 
establishments.  Not  only  the  material  wants  of 
the  pupils  would  be  assured,  but  the  fresh  air 
and  the  life  of  the  country  would  confer  on 
them  good  health  and  moral  benefit. 


Royal   Horticultural    Society.— At   the 

next  meeting,  which  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
October  11,  in  tbe  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  West- 
minster, a  lecture  on  "  Some  of  the  Plants  Exhibited  " 
will  be  given  >>y  the  Rev.  Prof.  Geo.  Henslow,  M.A. 

The  Rust  Fungus  upon  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— The  injury  that  is  being  wrought  by  tins 
pest  in  various  collections  is  such,  that  we  would 
draw  tho  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  Mr. 
Massee's  article  upon  the  fungus,  on  p.  269. 

The  Great  Fruit  Show.— We  learn   that, 

although  the  exhibition  was  in  it: elf  highly  successful, 
it,  like  its  predecessors,  resulted  in  so  considerable  a 
financial  loss,  that  if  sufficient  means  be  not  forth- 
coming in  future,  the  shows  will  have  to  be  dis- 
continued. 

Horticultural  Club.— The  first  dinner  and 
conversazione  of  the  session  1898  and  1899  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  October  11,  at  6  P.M.  The  subject 
for  distussion  will  be  "  The  Fruit-crop  of  1S98  and 
its  Lessons,"  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  George  Bumyard, 
V.M.H. 

PROFESSOR  ViRCHOW.— The  opening  of  the 
sessiou  lit  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  on  Monday 
last  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  delivery  of  the 
eecond  Huxley  Lecture  by  the  eminent  German 
pathologist.  The  leading  idea  was,  tbat  tho  structure 
and  functions  of  the  cell  as  a  unit  lie  at  the  base  of 
all  physiological  action,  whether  in  health  or  disease. 


Alluding,  in  the  course  of  his  discourse,  to  bacterial 
germs,  the  lecturer  said  the  most  impoitint  of  i 
the  infectious  diseases  are  the  result  of  the  action  of 
minute  plants,  grouped  uuder  the  generic  name  of 
bacteria,  the  study  of  which,  headed  by  Koch's  dis- 
covery of  the  bacilli  of  tubercle  and  of  Asiatic  cholera, 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  recent  tcitntific 
triumphs.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  theso  germs 
from  the  effects  which  they  produce — effects  which 
depend  largely  on  the  reaction  of  the  tissues  and 
organs  to  their  influence.  The  relation  between  the 
smaller  parasites  and  the  disease  b  which  they  causa 
is  characterised  by  the  term  "infection,"  a  word  intro- 
duced in  this  sense  by  Professor  Vikohow  himself. 
He  pointed  out,  however,  that  to  assume  that  all 
infections  are  the  work  of  bacteria  was  to  go  beyond 
our  present  knowledge,  and  was,  indeed,  likely  to 
hamper  further  progress.  As  to  the  mode  of  actiun 
of  bacteria,  the  lecturer  said  that  this  was  mainly  due 
to  the  virulent  products  secreted  by  them  rather  than 
to  their  power  of  consuming  the  common  stock  of 
nutriment,  which  was  the  way  in  which  disease  was 
caused  by  larger  parasites.  Lord  Lister  was  in  the 
chair,  and  Professor  Virohow  excited  the  warm  sym- 
pathy of  his  audience  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
bore  tribute  to  the  immeasurable  service  which  Lord 
Lister,  acting  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Pasteur 
and  others,  had  conferred  on  humanity. 

FRUIT  PACKING. — A  correspondent  enquires  why 
we  cannot  have  here,  as  in  California,  fruit  packers  — 
men  who  make  fruit  packing  a  special  profession. 
When  we  see  Plums  in  fine  condition  imported  from 
California  finding  a  ready  sale,  it  is  time  for  our  fruit- 
growers to  make  the  best  of  their  produce. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  Twenty-ninth 

Annual  Report  of  the  Fruit- Growers'  Association, 
Ontario: — "Regarding  our  packing,  we  can  never 
expect  uniformity  under  tbe  present  methed  of  each 
shipper  packing  his  own  fruit.  Some  will  do  the 
thing  well,  and  possibly  get  a  reputation  for  their 
brands  ;  but  the  multitude  will  do  it  carelessly,  and 
get  a  bad  name  for  Canadian  fruit.  If  it  were  possible 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  packing  companies, 
managed  by  experts,  to  do  the  packing  for  export, 
the  difficulty  would  be  overcome.  Such  companies 
would  build  cold  storage  warehouses  at  central  points, 
and  adjoining  packing  -  shedp,  and  agree  with  the 
shippers  to  receive  a  certain  quantity  of  fruit  per  day, 
and  pack  the  same  in  the  best  manner  for  a  given 
sum  per  case,  loading  the  same  in  refrigerator-cars 
from  day  to  day.  Each  case  would  be  stamped  with 
the  trade-mark  of  the  shipping  company,  and  aUo 
with  the  owner's  mark,  so  that  the  returns  would  be 
made  direct  to  him  from  time  to  time." 

Gardeners'  Aids  to  Mutual  Improve- 
ment.— -We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  seventh 
annual  Report  of  the  Newcastle  and  District  Horti- 
cultural Mutual  Improvement  Society,  a  document 
that  bears  conclusive  evidence  of  the  beneficial  work 
the  Society  is  doing  in  this  northern  neighbourhood. 
Meetings  are  held  monthly,  when  papers  upon  horti- 
cultural subjects  are  read  and  discussed,  and  exhibits 
of  interesting  plants,  fruits,  and  flowers  are  contri- 
buted in  competition  by  the  members.  The  mem- 
bers number  over  sixty,  and  the  Society  possesses  a 
useful  library  of  nearly  eighty  volumes,  including 
Kerner's  Natural  History  of  Plants,  several  of 
Professor  Marshall  Ward's  books,  and  other  scien- 
tific and  horticultural  works.  The  hon.  secretary  is 
Mr.  J.  Elliot,  Jun.,  who  would  be  pleased  to 
impart  the  experiences  of  the  Society  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  formation  of  similar  institutions. 

"  Musterblatter  der  Binderkunst,"  Vcn 
J.  Olbertz,  Erfurt  —A  portfolio  containing  some  fifty 
attractive  pla'es,  representing  tlural  arrangements 
appropriate  for  use  at  weddiugs,  for  table-decor  tiou*. 
funerals,  and  so  ou.  The  grouping  is  commeudable 
for  a  lightness  of  touch  too  often  lacking  in  our  Kug- 
lish  trophies,  and  more  v  rioty  is  introduced  than  wo 
are  accustomed  to  ste  both  in  tho  choice  of  plants 
used,  and  the  shapo>  into  which  they  are  arranged. 
Decorators  iu  general  n  aj  glean  many  bints  from  the 
pictures,  and  mty  also  admire  the  dainty  cover  iu 
whioh  they  arc  sent  out. 
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The  Want  OF  Rain. — For  Borne  time  past  the 
weather  has  been  excep  ional.  The  summer  has  been 
conspicuous  for  its  heat,  and  it  has  been  more  than 
usually  prolonged.  The  mean  temperature  in  London 
for  September  was  63°,  which  has  certainly  not  been 
beaten  more  than  once  in  recent  years,  and  the  mean 
of  all  the  day  temperatures  was  75°,  which  is  no  less 


feature  is  the  persistent  dry  weather,  the  total  rainfall 
for  the  past  twelve  months,  from  October  1,  1S97,  to 
September  30,  1S98,  showing  a  great  deficiency  of 
rain  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  British  Ibles.  There  is  a 
considerable  excess  in  the  Hebrides,  and  a  slight  excess 
at  one  or  two  other  places  in  the  west  ;  but  in  most 
parts  the  deficiency  for  the  year  amounts  to  several 


places  the  aggregato  fall  is  even  less  than  one-half  of 
the  average.  At  Ardrossan,  where  the  annual  average 
is  37  inches,  the  deficiency  amounts  to  14  inches,  and 
every  month  during  the  past  twelve  months  has  had 
a  deficient  rainfall.  At  Leith,  whare  the  deficiency 
is  shown  to  be  6  inches,  there  was  only  one  month 
(April)  with  an  excess  of  rain,  and  then  the  excess 


Fig.  78. — artindinaria  metallica:  hardy  bamboo,     from  mr.  freeman-mitforp's  collection,     (see  r.  274.) 


than  8°  above  the  average.  The  summer  has  also 
been  unusually  bright,  and  in  September  there  were 
in  Loudon  172  hours  of  bright  sunshine,  which  is  60 
hours  more  than  the  average.  The  summer  has  been 
exceptionally  dry,  and  September  had  very  little  rain 
in  any  part  of  Eugland.  In  the  metropolis  the  rain- 
fall was  less  than  in  any  September  since  1865,  the 
total  fall  being   0p3  inch.      The    most    exceptional 


inches.  The  largest  and  most  general  deficiency  is  in 
the  midland,  Boutheru,  and  eastern  districts  of 
England,  although  the  deficiency  is  very  great  in  the 
north-west  of  Ireland  and  the  west  of  Scotland.  In 
the  east  and  south-east  of  England  and  in  the  mid- 
land counties  the  avrrage  anuual  rainfall  is  roughly 
about  25  inches,  so  that  the  figures  show  that  only 
about  one-half  of  the  average  rain  has  fallen  ;  in  some 


was  only  0-2  inch.  At  Dungeness,  where  the  fall  for 
the  year  is  considerably  less  than  one-half  of  the 
average,  May  was  the  ouly  month  with  an  excess  of 
rain.  In  London  we  have  had  during  the  last  twelve 
months  rather  more  than  one-half  the  average  total 
fall ;  but,  like  many  other  places  in  England,  there  is  no 
record  of  any  twelve  months  from  October  to 
September  as  dry.  Daily  Graphic. 
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Experimental  Horticulture.— At  a  meetiDg 

of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  CountieB  Gardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Association,  held  in  the 
Athletic  Institute,  John  Bright  Street,  on  Monday, 
Oct.  3,  a  paper  on  "Experimental  Horticulture"  was 
contributed  by  Mr.  Lewis  Castle,  manager  of  the 
Woburu  Experimental  Fruit  Farm.  The  subject 
was  treated  at  some  length,  the  experimental  work  in 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries  was  reviewed,  con- 
densed instructions  were  given  for  the  formation  of 
new  horticultural  stations,  and  the  directions  in 
which  useful  work  could  be  done  were  referred  to. 
Mr.  W.  Latiiam,  curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
presided,  a  considerable  interesting  discussion  fol- 
lowed ;  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  cloeiDg 
the  prjeeedings. 

DEATH  OF  Dr.  AitCHISON.  — We  greatly  rigrit 
to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Aitcuison,  so 
well-known  in  botanical  circles  for  his  very  valuable 
lesearehes  in  the  botany  of  Afghanistan  and  neigh- 
bouring districts.  Dr.  Aitchison,  who  was  born  in 
1S35,  and  educated  in  Edinburgh,  entered  the  Bengal 
Medical  Service,  acted  as  British  Commissioner  in 
Laduk,  1872,  served  with  the  Kuram  Field  Force, 
and  was  naturalist,  under  Lord  Roberts,  to  the 
Afghan  Delimitation  Commission.  His  publications 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  and  else- 
where, have  reference  to  the  botany  of  the  regions  he 
traversed.  He  paid  special  attention  to  medicinal 
and  economic  plant',  adding  greatly  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  couutry. 
Dr.  Aitcuison,  who  latterly  resided  at  Kew,  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  bis  wife,  a  calamity  which  impaired 
his  constitution,  and  after  a  period  of  ill-healih,  he 
c'ied  at  Kew  on  the  30th  ult.  He  was  a  Fellow  of 
tbe  Royal  Society,  and  received  numerous  maiks  of 
the  appreciation  of  his  services  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment and  to  botanical  science.  Some  of  his  contri- 
butions appeared  in  this  journal,  and  ctheis  in  tbe 
Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

CAMELLIAS. — Those  desirous  of  purchasing  the 
standard  works  on  Camellias,  viz.,  the  lconigraphie 
des  Camillas,  by  the  Able  Beruose  (thiee  vols.), 
and  the  six  volumes  published  on  the  same  subject, 
with  coloured  plates,  by  the  late  Ambkoise  Vi:hs- 
cuaffelt,  are  advised  to  put  themselves  in  commu- 
nication with  Mme.  Makie  Lorentz,  19,  Avenue 
d'Orleans,  Paris. 

Balloon  Descent  in  Kew  Gardens. — M. 

Auguste  E.  Gaudron,  the  French  aeronaut,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  made  a  balloon  ascent  from  the 
Alexandra  Palace  on  Saturday,  at  5  p.m.,  passing  over 
Wateiluw  Park,  Hyde  Park,  and  Earl's  Court  to  Kew, 
where  they  remained  stationary  over  tbe  river  for 
some  time,  finally  descending  upon  ihe  Palace  Lawn 
in  Kew  Gardens. 

National  Rose  Society.— A  meeting  of  the 

committee  will  be  held  at  the  Horticultural  Club, 
Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  on  Tuesday  next, 
October  11,  at  2  p.m. 

Misplaced  Advertisements.— The  Mayor  of 
Richmond  has  succeeded  in  inducing  Messrs.  James 
Carter  &  Co.,  the  seedsmen,  to  remove  a  Urge 
hoarding,  200  yaida  long,  just  outside  Richmond 
Station,  which  obscured  the  view  of  their  Bower- 
garden  and  the  orchards  beyond.  The  firm  had  in- 
tended to  use  the  hoaroing  as  a  huge  advertisement  ; 
but  yielding  to  the  personal  request  of  the  Mayor, 
backed  by  a  large  number  of  leading  inhabitants, 
they  have  demolished  the  Btrurture.  We  trust  other 
firms  will  follow  the  excellent  example  of  the 
Messrs.  Carter,  and  confine  their  announcements  to 
the  many  ligitirnato  sources  of  publicity. 

Australian  Economic  Botany  :  "NativeSago 
Plant,"  "  V. triable  Plantain,"  &c.  (Plantago  varia, 
R.Br.). — In  the  latest  issue  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Government  Agricultural  Gazette  appears  an  article 
under  the  title  of  "  A  New  Indigenous  Food  Plant," 
which  is  alluded  to  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
June  25,  1898.  The  article  in  question  claims  to 
place  on  record  for  the  n>      <i»se  'h    fact  that  seeds 


of  Plantago  varia  have  been  used  as  food,  which  is 
incorrect,  as  most  Australians  know.  More  than 
ten  years  ago  this  plant  was  figured  and  fully 
described  in  the  Town  and  Country  Journal,  and 
subsequently  described  for  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  for  the  information  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  by  Mr.  F.  Tdrner. 

M.  CROZY,  the  raiser  of  so  many  fine  Cannas, 
has  been  created  "Officier  du  Me.ite  Agricole." 

Count  Charles  de  Kerchove.— An  imposing 

monument  has  been  erected  in  Ghent  in  commemora- 
tion of  tbe  municipal  and  other  i  ervicea  rendered  by 
Count  Ciiaelfs  de  Kerchove  to  the  city  of  Ghent. 
The  Count  is  well  remembtred  in  this  country  as 
having  been  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Agriculture  and  Botany  of  Gheut,  an  office  now  filled 
with  zeal  aud  consummate  tact  by  his  sou,  Count 
Oswalde  de  Kerchove.  The  monument  takes  tl  e 
form  of  an  elegant  column,  spiiuging  from  a  well- 
proportioned  pediment,  and  I  ear  ing  a  bust  of  the 
deceased  magistrate. 

Roses  in  the  Riviera.— The  list  of  Fuses  now 

in  Cultivation  at  Chateau  EUonore,  Cannes,  published 
by  Lord  Brougham  and  Vadx  (London  :  John  & 
E.  Bumpus),  gives  such  a  representation  of  what 
Roses  will  do  under  a  congenial  climate  as  nay  well 
surprise  those  accustomed  to  grow  these  plants  in 
England  only.  In  Cannes  and  the  neighbourhood 
there  is  "  stiff  red  soil  with  affinity  to  clay,  and  a 
rich  loam  of  great  depth,"  which  suit  the  RoEes  well, 
especially  with  the  additional  conditions  of  liberal 
watering  and  manuring.  There  are  two  flowering 
seasons,  from  October  to  the  middle  of  Januaiy,  and 
from  the  middle  of  March  until  the  end  of  May,  tbe 
latter  being  the  more  important  of  the  two.  As 
examples  of  the  size  and  beauty  attained  on  the 
Riviera  by  Roses  familiar  to  us  as  comparatively 
tender  plants  in  Kngland,  the  compiler  of  this  list 
calls  special  attention  to  a  plant  of  Marie  Van  Houtte 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  70  feet  in  circumference  ; 
and  one  of  Papa  Guntier,  grown  in  cylindrical  form, 
whose  diameter  is  7  feet,  and  height  nearly  25  feet. 
Another  noteworthy  inhabitant  of  the  gardens  of 
Chateau  Eleonore  is  Rosa  gigantea,  which  was  flowertd 
therein  last  April  for  the  first  time  in  Europe.  Found 
in  Upper  Burmah  by  Sir  H.  Collett,  at  an  altitude 
of  4000  to  5000  feet ;  and  also  found  in  Manypore, 
about  2000  feet  higher.  "  A  splendid  plant,  making 
growths  of  40  feet  or  more,  with  rambling  branches, 
armed  with  irregular  prickles  of  moderate  size,  often 
in  pairs  at  base  of  leaves,  which  are  about  3  inches 
long,  and  glabrous.  Tbe  flowers  are  solitary,  about 
6  itches  in  diameter,  which  size  will  not  unlikely  be 
increased  when  the  plant  is  older  and  stronger,  of  a 
golden-white  with  jellow  centre,  containing  an 
unusual  quantity  of  pollen.  Petals  large,  broad, 
imbricated,  disk  large,  styles  much  excerted,  free 
villous  ;  stamens  long.  The  most  desirable,  and  by 
far  the  finest  single  Rose  I  have  ever  seen.  It  does 
not  teem  to  be  very  hardy,  and  is  subject  to  mildew. 
The  bud  is  long,  larger,  but  very  closely  resembles 
that  cf  Madame  Marie  Lavallee,  and  of  pure  gold 
colour.  This  Rose  when  in  flower  should  obviously 
be  shaded,  as  the  sun  soon  extracts  the  gold  from 
the  blooms,  leaving  behind  a  substitute  of  dii  ty  white. 
At  a  short  distance  the  flowers  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  a  Clematis." 

MOSQUITOS  AND  MALARIA.— It  is  a'leged  by  a 
writer  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  that  the 
mosquitos  arc  affected  by  parasitic  germs  (bacteria)  ? 
These  germs  are  capable  of  being  introduced  iuto  the 
human  frame  by  the  bite  of  the  mosquito,  and  set  up 
malarial  poisoning.  It  is  only  some  mosquitos  that 
are  liable  to  infection,  and  only  some  gorms  that 
infest  them,  so  that  there  are  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  as  our  knowledge  increases,  it  may  be 
possible  to  devise  means  for  the  prevention  of  malarial 
fevers.  Residence  in  unhealthy  spots  in  the  tropics 
will  then  be  less  daDgerous  to  health  than  at  present. 

"SURPLU8  STOCK."— Students  of  language  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  this  expression,  partly 
Latin  partly  Teutonic,   is  adopted  into  French,     A 


circular  before  us  announces  the  sale  "des  surplus 
stock,"  thus  making  use  of  a  plural  article  and  a 
singular  noun.  But  the  vagaries  of  language  are  as 
unaccountable  as  the  fashions  themselves. 

San  Jose  SCALE. — This  is,  says  Dr.  Fletcher, 
the  well  known  entomologist,  the  most  serious  pest 
that  has  ever  occurred  in  Canadian  orchards.  We 
mention  this,  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  minimise  the 
dangers  that  may  arise  from  the  introduction  of  this 
scale.  If  it  breeds  so  freely  in  Canada,  it  may  do  so 
here.  Fortunately,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  has  not 
appeared  here  in  a  living  state. 

The    Olive   Crop  in  Spain. — The  accounts 

received  as  to  the  baleful  effects  of  the  recent  inun- 
dations in  the  provinces  of  Grenada  and  Seville  are 
very  serious.  Not  only  does  there  appear  to  have 
been  a  great  loss  of  farm  stock  and  of  human  life,  but 
we  are  told  that  the  Olive  crop  has  been  nearly  or 
quite  destroyed.  The  waters  seem  to  have  risen  to 
the  height  of  the  Olive-trees,  and  swept  away  tl  o 
fruit.  This  must  prove  a  great  calamity,  especially 
as  things  now  are  in  Spain  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  services  of  the  civil  engineer  and  of  the 
forester  may  be  called  in,  so  that  a  recurrence  of  such 
a  catastrophe  as  that  recorded  may  be  rendered,  as  far 
as  may  be,  impossible  in  the  future. 

"SUNNY  JER8EY." — An  historical  and  descriptive 
guide,  edited  by  Percy  Ed.  Amy,  illustrated  with  a 
large  number  of  photographic  views,  most  of  which 
have  been  taken  specially  for  this  work  by  E.  Hamilton 
Toovey,  Jersey.  With  map  of  Jersey  (Bourne- 
mouth :  W.  Mate  &  Sons).  The  scope  of  this  work 
is  well  set  forth  in  its  title,  so  that  we  need  only  add 
that  it  contains  plenty  of  pictures  for  the  money  (a 
shilling)  charged  for  it,  and  all  the  information  that 
an  intending  visitor  to  the  island  is  likely  to  require. 
Jersey  has  latterly  become  more  and  more  widely 
kuown  owing  to  increased  facilities  for  access,  and 
the  book  before  us  is  in  some  measure  a  record  of  its 
increasing  status  and  popularity. 

Flowers  in  Season.— Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  & 

Co.  (end  us  from  the  Hale  Farm  NurEeries,  Totten- 
ham, Epecimcns  from  the  open  ground,  of  the  lovely 
Amaryllis  Belladonna,  and  the  variety  blanda,  with 
rourided  segments  of  a  pale  pink  colour.  With  them 
came  a  spike  of  that  remarkable  plant,  HeBperaloe 
yuecsefolia.  The  leaves  are  very  long,  thick,  linear, 
channelled  with  loose  threads  at  the  edges,  as  in 
Borne  Yucca*.  The  flower-spike  is  tall,  erect,  with 
numerous  loose  cluslers  of  orange  pink  flowers,  each 
flower  tubular,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long.  The  plant  has  been  blooming  since  the  end  of 
May,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time.  Some 
years  since  a  plant  of  this  species  at  Tottenham 
flowered  continuously  from  one  spike,  from  June  of 
one  year  to  June  of  the  following  year.  The  plant  is 
a  native  of  North-West  America. 


HARDY  BAMBOOS. 

{Concluded  from  p.  24(3.) 

Arundixap.ia  metallica  (Mitford),  Kaneyama- 
Dake. — This  Bamboo,  recently  introduced  by  me  from 
Japan  (6g.  78),  is  likely  to  make  avaluable  covert  plant. 
It  is  very  like  A.  Veitchi  in  character,  but  bolder 
and  stronger,  and  dots  not  wither  at  the  edges  in 
winter  like  A.  Veitchi.  It  has  most  rampant 
rhizomes,  and  is  therefore  not  suited  for  anything  but 
woodland  work.  Iu  a  garden  it  would  soon  becouio 
an  ineradicable  nuisance  ;  in  a  covert,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  most  beautiful  ground-plant.  Being  a 
native  of  the  coldest  districts  of  Japan  and  of  the 
island  of  Yezo,  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  The  namo 
metallica  is  a  translation  of  tho  native  Japanese  name. 
A.  B.  F.-M.,  September  13,  1898. 

[We  take  this  opportunity  of  figuring  a  seedling 
plant  of  A.  Lajdekeri  (fig.  79,  p.  275),  grown  from 
seed  ripened  in  the  open  air  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Freouian-Mitford,  which  was  exhibited  by  him  at  tbe 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  among  a  very  interesting 
collection  of  lanly  bamboos.  Ed.] 
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THE    CULTIVATION   OF  THE 
SCOTTISH  BRAMBLE. 

I  have  recently  visited  the  gardens  at  Carton  Park, 
Larbert,  N.B.,  where  Mr.  Caldwell,  the  gardener, 
has  been  cultivating  the  wild  Scottish  Bramble. 
Mr.  Caldwell  has  two  rows  of  plants,  one  running 
east  and  west,  and  the  other  north  and  south,  and 
they  are  both  laden  with  ripe,  large,  finely  formed 
and  luscious  Blackberries.  It  is  sotno  years  since 
Mr.  Caldwell  first  formed  the  impression  that  the 
wild  Bramble  might,  were  it  cultivated,  take  its 
place  amongst  the  best  of  table-fruits,  and 
give  an  adequate  return  for  the  time  and  labour 
expended  upon  it.  He  accordingly  rrocured  some 
plants  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  the  consent  of 
M  r.  Cadell,  the  proprietor  of  Carron  Park,  he  planted 
them  in  the  garden.  He  first  set  a  row  of  plants 
1 7  yards  in  length,  and  running  east  and  west.  The 
plauts  were  placed  3  feet  apart,  and  were  trained  up 
wires  running  between  posts,  6  feet  in  height.  For 
the  first  year  or  two  the  plants  did  not  answer  expec- 
tations, but  this  has  been  attributed  to  a  too  free  use 
of  manures.  By  the  third  or  fourth  year,  how- 
ever, the  plants  had  got  a  firm  hold,  aud  ever  since 
theu  they  have  flourished.  Another  row  of  plants, 
'-'2  yards  in  length,  was  afterwards  planted,  but 
this  time  the  row  was  run  from  north  to 
south.  Experience  has  proved  this  to  be  the  best 
way,  as  the  plants  obtain  the  advantage  of  the  sun 
both  in  the  forenoon  acd  afternoon,  and  the  fruits 
upon  both  sides  of  the  row  are  more  quickly  ripened. 

The  method  of  cultivation  adopted  by  Mr.  Caldwell 
is  easily  described  :  In  the  winter- time  they  are  top- 
dressed  with  manure,  which  for  the  first  year  or  two 
'hould  be  used  sparingly,  and  in  the  spring  a  little 
earth  is  put  on  the  top  of  the  manure.  By  the  third 
vear  the  plants  are  at  their  best,  and  may  be  treated 
liberally.  Beyond  ordinary  thinning-out  thoy  require 
very  little  attention.  Every  year  for  some  time  past 
Mr.  Caldwtll  has  had  a  large  crop  of  excellent  fruits. 
Last  year,  for  instance,  he  gathered  99  lb.  of  Black- 
berries: from  his  two  rows,  and  the  crop  would  have 
been  heavier  but  for  an  early  aud  severe  frost.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  crop  for  the  present  season  will 
amount  to  160  or  ISO  lb.  Mr.  Caldwell  thinks  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  fiuit  on  a  large  or  small 
sole  would  prove  highly  profitable.  The  plants 
take  up  very  little  room.  The  rows  of  plants  can  be 
placed  about  3  feet  or  3i  feet  apart,  whilst  between 
the  rows,  if  so  desired,  vegetables  could  be  planted. 

Brambles  do  not  appear  to  be  so  subjeot  to  the 
attacks  of  vermin  and  birds  as  other  fruits.  The 
Bramble  as  a  fruit  is  held  in  high  favour  for  table 
use,  and  also  for  certain  medical  purposes,  and  the 
demand  for  it  is  far  greater  than  the  supply.  What 
fruit  Mr.  Caldwell  has  had  to  dispose  of  he  has  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  a  market  for  at  a  good  price  ; 
io  fact,  he  has  not  had  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand 
in  his  own  district  alone.  Another  excellent  feature 
about  the  Bramble  is,  that  it  continues  to  fruit  for  a 
period  of  two  months.  Altogether,  Mr.  Caldwell  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  which  has  attended 
his  cultivation  of  the  Scottish  Bramble.   W.  C.  M. 

[Where  the  cultivation  of  Blackberries  is  adopted 
by  gardeners,  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  the  best 
forms,  such  as  Rubus  laciniatus  or  the  best  varieties 
of  the  common  Bramble.  There  are  many  varieties, 
aud  they  [.  ossess  varying  degrees  of  value.  Ed.] 


HOUND   MAIDSTONE. 

(Continued  jr>rn  p.  252.) 

Linton  Park. — This  charming  country  seat  lies 
about  i  miles  from  Maidstone,  and  the  route  from 
there  is  through  an  open  country,  which  rising  rather 
a'  njptly  from  the  town,  is  more  or  less  hilly  the 
whole  distance.  Just  before  reaching  the  park-gates, 
there  is  the  tiny  village  of  Coxheath  to  the  right, 
where  early  last  century  a  portion  of  the  Army  was 
encamped,  but  which  now  is  exceedingly  quiet,  and 
with  its  Hop-fields  and  fruit-garder- ,  is  suggestive  of 
anything  rather  than  strife  or  battle. 

The  ridge1  on  which  Linton  Park  lies  has  a  deep 
and  fertile  soil.  *  In  the  valleys  there  is  not  so  much 


earth,  andjitjis  supposedjthat  when  theselwere'covered 
with  water  the  stream  created  a  channel,  and  washed 
therefrom  much  mud,  that  was  deposited  layer  upon 
layer  on  the  sides  of  the  ridges.  No  sooner  have  we 
passed  the  park-gates  than  the  Elm-trees  are  re- 
marked to  be  very  fine  specimens,  and  the  timber 
generally  is  indicative  of  a  good  staple  soil.  The 
present  owner  of  Linton  is  Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  record  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cornwallis, 
who  is  a  young  man,  and  has  only  been  proprietor 
for  a  few  years,  has  sufficient  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  the  place,  that  he  is  now  engaged  in 
making  tho  gardens  more  efficient  by  building  a 
quantity  of  glass  structures.  The  future  of  Linton 
Park,  so  far  as  it  can  now  be  judged,  is  particularly 
bright. 

The  garden  is  especially  interesting  to  two  classes 
of  visitors.  Its  two  features  are  the  pleasure-grounds, 
which  contain  excellent  specimens  of  uncommon 
species  of  trees ;  and  the  kitchen-garden,  where  the 
Apple  trees  are  grown,  and  Apples  that  for  many  a 
year  the  present  well-known  and  exceedingly  genial 
gardener,  Mr.  J.  McKenzie,  has  exhibited  with  more 
or  less  success. 

TBE  PLEASURE-GROUND3 
were  laid  out  and  planted  by  the  late  Mr.  Masters, 
of  the  Canterbury  Nurseries,  arid  for  many  a  day  the 
magnificent  trees  in  them  will  bear  testimony  to  the 
knowledge  and  discrimination  brought  to  bear  upon 
that  work.     There  are  few  places  that  can  boast  in  a 


Fig.  70. —a  -seedling  plant  of  arundinaria 

laydekerl 

(Grown  in  the  open  air  at  Batsford.) 

(See  p.  274) 


like  area  such  a  number  of  interesting  species.  In 
reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  McKenzie  said  that  very 
little  alteration  had  been  done  since  the  work  was 
first  undertaken  ;  nor  is  it  needed,  ' '  for  the  master- 
hand  is  evident  in  every  part  of  it.''  The  effect  now 
would  have  been  even  greater  than  it  is  had  the  idea 
of  the  landscape  gardener  been  perfectly  carried  out ; 
but  in  succeeding  years  the  requisite  amount  of 
thinning  was  not  done,  and  it  is  now  too  late. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  noble  trees  is 
one  of  the  Cork  tree  (Quercus  suber),  which  stands  in 
the  middle  of  a  gravel  walk,  and  is  encircled  by  a 
fence.  It  was  planted  by  Sir  Horace  Mann  on 
September  20,  177S.  Several  feet  from  its  base  the 
magnificent  trunk  has  a  girth  of  about  11  feet,  and 
the  tree  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  indeed.  The 
graceful  deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium  distichum)  was 
observed  in  several  nice  but  not  over-large  specimens, 
probably  50  feet  high ;  they  must  have  felt  very  severely 
the  need  of  more  root-moisture  during  the  present 
season. 

A  few  yards  away  there  is  such  a  specimen  of 
Araucaria  imbricata  that  is  seldom  seen.  About 
40  feet  high,  or  thereabouts,  the  tree  is  in  vigorous 
health,  and  as  yet,  at  any  rate,  is  not  dispossessed  of 
its  lower  and  larger  branches.  A  Copper  Beech  is 
almost  as  remarkable — indeed,  in  some  gardens  it 
would  be  a  most  prominent  feature,  but  it  is  here 
surrounded  by  many  Conifers  of  absorbing  interest. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  several  majestic  trees 
of  the  common  Elm,  one  with  a  marvellously 
pretty  trunk,  and  running  upwards  of  120  feet  high. 
"That  specimen  of  Thuia  gigantea,"  said  Mr. 
McKenzie.-pointing  to  a  magnificent  specimen  near 


upon  70  feet  high,  "  is  that  figurod  in  Veitck's  Manual  of 
the  Conlferaty"  and  well  does  it  deserve  such  an  honour. 
But  we  move  slowly  towards  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  our  attention  is  directed  to  several  splendid 
specimens  of  Magnolia  corspicua,  which  in  April  or 
May  must  make  a  wonderful  tloral  display,  and  shed 
a  delicious  perfume  for  some  distance  around. 

The  house  was  built  early  in  the  last  century,  and 
commands  a  remarkable  view  of  the  Weald,  which 
lies  s'retched  before  it,  and  from  the  balcony  of  the 
house  thia  view  becomes  very  considerably  enlarged. 
The  handsome  building  itself  is  partly  hidden  by 
various  species  of  climbing  plants  and  Magnolia  gran- 
diflora.  Immediately  in  front  also  are  Pomegranates, 
Banksian  Roses,  Bays,  &c.  Five  flights  of  steps  lead 
from  the  terrace  down  to  the  flower-garden,  and 
under  the  terrace  are  several  specimens  of  the  Euro- 
pean Palm,  Chanuerops  excelsa,  one  of  them  appa- 
rently over  20  feet  in  height.  These  Palms,  said  Mr. 
McKenzie,  are  given  no  shelter  during  any  part  of 
the  year.  Aralias,  and  Myrtles,  too,  are  sufficiently 
hardy  to  flourish  here. 

Turning  to  the  right  of  the  house,  we  pause  to 
admire  several  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Sequoia  or 
Wellingtonia.  Roughly  speaking,  they  may  be  70  feet 
high,  and  are  vigorous  specimens,  though,  it  may  be 
feared,  some  of  them  show  indications  that  ere  long 
the  lower  portion  of  the  trunks  will  become  bare. 
As  the  trees  grow  high,  it  is  apparently  their  nature, 
and  especially  so  in  the  British  Isles,  to  cast  away 
their  lower  branches.  In  some  wild  and  picturesque 
scenery,  such  as  is  very  uncommon  in  England,  the 
trees  even  then,  as  they  tower  above  the  deciduous 
species,  are  still  grand. 

We  are  soon  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  Japanese 
Conifers,  in  which  many  varieties  of  the  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  are  very  conspicuous.  The  Cupressus 
are  very  fine,  and  make  robust  growth  ;  Retino- 
epora  squarrosa,  &c.  ;  Thuiorsis  dolabrata  and 
others,  Cryptoinerias,  &c.  Cryptomeria  japouica  is 
not  so  happy  as  most  of  the  others.  C.  elegans  looks 
better  than  it.  In  Veitc/t's  Manual,  already  men- 
tioned, soma  of  these  Japanese  species  as  they  are 
growing  at  Liuton  have  bi  en  illustrated,  and  a  single 
specimen  of  C.  elegans.  Wonderful  specimens  of 
Abies  orieutalis  and  A.  concolor  (lasiocarpa)  may  be 
seen  in  these  interesting  grounds — high  trees,  with 
well-furnished  pyramidal  growth. 

From  the  western  side  of  the  shrubbery  to  the 
north  front  of  the  house,  extends  an  avenue  of  Elms, 
rare  old  monarchs  ;  and  parallel  with  this  is  an 
avenue  of  Sequoias.  These  were  planted  upwards  of 
thirty  j  ears  ago,  and  some  of  them  are  probably 
more  than  70  feet  high.  The  majority  are  vigorous, 
richly-clothed  specimens,  but  much  variation  in 
habit  may  be  noticed  in  them.  One  is  particularly 
dwarf,  being  little  more  than  half  the  height  of  the 
tallest.  It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  such 
differences,  which,  as  the  trees  become  older,  are 
ace  ntuated.  The  only  additional  tree  we  can  now 
mention  is  a  moderate-sized,  plumose  specimen,  of 
the  Maidenhair-tree,  Ginkgo  biloba. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  kitchen-garden  was  not  laid  out 
at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  hand  as  the 
pleasure-grounds.  It  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory than  the  present  one,  which  is  almost 
destitute  of  walls  for  fruit-trees  or  for  protection. 
Our  remaining  time,  which  was  limited,  was  spent 
with  Mr.  McKenzie  amongst  his  Apple-trees.  There 
is  no  such  fruit-garden  h^re  as  the  one  at  Barham 
Cjurt,  aud  though  Mr.  McKenzie  has  shown  Bplendid 
Apples  at  the  Palace  shows,  as  last  year,  for  instance, 
when  he  won  something  like  "twenty-nine"  of  the 
classes  for  single  dishes,  and  staged  some  record  speci- 
mens of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch — he  has  not  a  great  num- 
ber of  trees.  Nevertheless,  his  enthusiasm  is  in  his 
Apple-tree  cultivation.  The  withering  drought  of  the 
present  year  was  the  reason  that  he  was  unable  to 
show  fruits  last  week  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  When 
these  notes  were  taken,  it  was  not  certain  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  possible,  but  the  trees  were  suffering 
terribly,  and  the  water  supply  had  run  short,  that 
even  bad  labour  been  never  so  plentiful,  it  could  not 
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be  applied.  All  the  supply  had  to  be  kept  for  plants 
in  p  ots.  Such  a  situation  as  Linton,  high  en  a  ridge, 
and  over  the  Ragstone,  is  most  perfectly  drained,  and 
though  generally  a  favourable  circumstance  for  fruit- 
growing, it  must  this  year  have  increased  the  need 
for  rain. 

The  secret  of  the  success  that  attends  these  Maid- 
stoDe  growers  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  lies  very 
much  in  the  fact  that  they  treat  their  fruit-trefs  as 
they  would  the  most  important  crop.  Each  of  the 
trees  is  given  almost  equal  consideration  to  that  an 
orchard-house  tree  in  a  pot  requires.  It  is  watched. 
Mr.  McKenzie  knows  just  what  crops  each  tree 
ripened  last  year,  and  what  it  has  now.  Also  the 
growth  it  made  last  year,  and  is  likely  to  make  this. 
He  has  a  very  good  idea  of  the  state  of  its  roots  ;  he 
can  tell  if  (he  tree  is  suffering  from  dryness,  and  if  it 
requires  manurial  stimulant,  iu  the  fame  way  that  an 
experienced  Vine-grower  gauges  the  condition  of 
his  Vines  by  an  examination  of  the  foliage.  Mr. 
McKenzie's  enthusiasm  for  his  Apples  may  be 
gathered  from  his  words  : — "When  ouce  a  gardener 
has  undertaken  fruit-growing  with  zest,  he  can  never 
give  it  up.  The  love  of  it  will  remain  with  him  to 
the  end.  I  have  grown  Chrysanthemums  as  a 
specialist,  and  have  been  enthusiastic  in  the  showing 
of  other  plants ;  but  Chrysanthemums  lost  their 
novelty.     Fruit  has  not,  nor  will  it." 

Glass  Structures,  &c. 
But  we  must  leave  the  Apple-trees,  and  mention  in 
a  concluding  paragraph  a  few  facts  about  the  glass- 
houses, &c.  The  whole  of  those  which  previously 
existed  here  have  been  taken  down,  and  Messrs. 
McKenzie  &  Moncur,  of  Edinburgh,  ire  engaged  at 
the  present  time  in  building  a  large  number  of  new 
ones,  the  woodwork  in  which  is  all  teak.  A 
new  botby  has  been  completed,  and  in  appearance 
and  convenience  it  is  beyond  praise.  Plant- stoves, 
Melon  and  Cucumber-houses,  too,  aro  finished.  Then 
there  is  a  range  of  leau-to  houses,  facing  south.  This 
is  400  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  and  16  feet  high.  It 
will  be  divided  into  eight  divisions,  and  be  used  as 
vineries,  Peach-houses,  &c.  The  whole  will  be  heated 
by  two  powerful  Cornish  boilers,  and  the  smoke  from 
these  will  be  carried  away  some  distance  up  the  side 
of  the  hill.  We  hope  to  be  able  on  a  future  occasion 
to  give  more  particulars  of  these  houses.  In  the 
meantime,  we  must  leave  Mr.  McKenzie  to  his  work 
of  taking  over  and  furnishing  the  houses  as  they 
become  ready  ;  it  will  serve  to  detract  bis  thoughts 
somewhat  from  the  suffering  the  drought  is  infiictiug 
upon  the  trees  out-of-doors.  P. 


Home  Correspondence. 


COTTAGE  GARDENERS'  COMPENSATION  ACT.— 

How  far  is  it  safe  and  prudent  to  let  building  land  to 
market  gardeners  without  being  called  upon  for 
unreasonable  compensation?  1.  Can  a  landlord  aid 
teDaut  contract  out  of  the  Compensation  Act?  2. 
What  notice  is  required  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
land  for  building  purposes?  3.  Is  the  same  notice 
required  as  in  a  farm  according  to  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  ?  The  Act  is  not  explicit.  I  have  laud 
adapted  for  building  purposes,  aud  wishing  to  benefit 
poor  people  in  my  district,  I  have  let  it  in  allotment', 
but  I  have  been  obliged  to  take  crops  useless  to  n.e, 
amounting  to  several  years'  rent.  I  want  to  know 
whether  a  landlord  can  protect  himself  without 
injustice  to  the  tenant?  Philanthropist.  [Such 
questions  can  be  only  satisfactorily  answered  by  a 
solicitor.  Ed.] 

THE  ORANGE-FUNGUS  ON  ROSES.  —  "  Wild 
Rose's"  exp eric  ce  of  the  sudden  attacks  of  this  in- 
sidious pi st  is  all  too  cemmoc.  Its  origin  and  life- 
history  are  still  more  or  less  obscure,  and  hence 
probably  its  check  or  cure  is  still  beyond  the  skill  of 
most  growers.  Prevention,  however,  would  be  better 
than  either.  The  late  Thomas  Hivers  was  one  of  the 
first  to  discover  that  this  pest  was  most  virulent  on 
the  rougher-leaved  Koses,  such  as  Mess,  Provence, 
;md  spiny  hybrid  pcrpetuals.  His  advice,  too, 
to  intercrop  Roses  with  annuals  aud  other  crops, 
aimed  rather  at  growing  out  red-rust  through  an 
increase  of  vigour  in  the  constitution  of  the  Roses, 


than  through  any  curative  virtue  in  the  mere 
change  of  ciop.  In  tl  is  c  innectiu"1,  it -laould  ho  r- 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  great  champion 
Rose-grower,  Mr.  Benjamin  Cant  of  Colchester,  has 
long  adopted  the  plan  of  taking  a  white  or  corn 
crop  in  alternation  to  his  Roses.  Mr.  Rivers' 
radical  trenching  and  manuring  were  powerful 
auxiliaries  in  keeping  thelandfull  of  suitable  food 
throughout  the  season.  Sudden  checks  arising  from 
gluts  or  scarcity  of  food,  aud  floods  or  famines  of 
water,  are  the  most  potent  causes  or  sure  forerunners 
of  red-rust  on  Roses.  Excessive  and  sudden  changes 
of  temperaturp,  from  ext'emes  of  cold  to  heat,  often 
come  immediately  before,  if  they  do  not  produce  and 
foster,  the  growth  of  orange-fungus.  A  loose  surface 
airong  Roses  throughout  the  growing  season  is  the 
nearest  antidote  yet  found  for  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  red  or  orange -fungus.  The  intervention 
of  a  whit-j  crop,  the  constant  use  of  the  hoe 
on  the  surface,  to  keep  the  roots  cool  and 
moist,  sweetly  and  regularly  fed,  are  useful  helps. 
Like  "Wild  Rose,"  I  have  long  known  that  the  red- 
rust  seldom  or  never  attacks  Teas,  Hybrid  Tea1?,  Noi- 
settes, Bourbons  Chinese  or  Banksian,  or  smooth 
shining  -  leaved  Roses.  Even  such  Perpetuals  as 
Boule  de  Keige,  the  Verdiers,  and  other  more  or 
less  smooth  and  shining-leaved  hybrid  perpetuals 
escape  the  orange-fungus.  Can  it  be  that  this  pest 
cannot  lay  hold  of  or  remain  long  enough  up  n  the 
leaves  to  effect  its  reproduction  ?  Suppose  we  try  to 
starve  out  this  fungus  by  offering  it  nothing  to  feed 
upon  but  smooth  semi-shining  varnished-leaved  Roses. 
We  need  not  lose  so  very  many  of  our  very  best  Roses 
by  adopting  such  a  method.  New  and  smoother-leaved 
varieties  will  come  at  the  cultivator's  and  hybridiser's 
bidding;as  readily  as  new  colours,  f  orms,[odours,  among 
our  Rose  blooms.  Little  progress  has  been  made  for 
many  years  in  attempts  to  kill  the  orange-fungus 
without  injury  to  the  Rose  trees.  For  example, 
Paris  Green  and  London  Purple  may  be  used  strong 
enough  to  kill  the  fungus,  but  hardly  without  scorch- 
ing, disfiguring  or  killaDgJthe  foliage  and  flowers.  A 
small  brush  dippedjn  pure  alcohol,  methylated  spirit-, 
or  a  strong  decoction  in  solution  of  smelling-salts 
deftly  aud  lightly  thrust  agaiust  the  fungus,  [will 
ciipple  or  kill  it,  and  if  cleverly  managed,  will  inflict 
but  little  injury  on  leaf  or  branch.  But  should  wider- 
experience  prove  all  smooth-leaved  Rosss  fuugus- 
proof,  complete  deliverance  from  this  pest  may  be 
said  to  be  already  within  sight  of  cultivators.  For 
every  day  Tas,  hybrid  Teas,  aud  climbers  are  in- 
creasing, while  the  hj  brid  perpetuals  and  other  rough- 
lea  ed  rust-inviting  Roses  are  decreasing.   D.  T.  Fish. 

CUTTINGS  UNDER  GLASS,  ETC.— It  is  well 
known  to  gardeners  and  propagators  that  to  te 
successful  in  rooting  the  green  growth  of  hard- 
wooded  plants  in  propag-»ting-cases  or  heated  houses, 
the  cuttings  must  be  taken  from  plants  growing 
indoors;  but  what  is  the  scienlific  explanation  of 
the  difference  between  such  and  plants  iu  the 
open  air  ?  The  same  difference  is  very  appa- 
rent also  in  grafting  most  deciduous  subjects  in 
heat.  Propagator,  Cheshunt.  [Cuttings  under  glass 
have  relatively  more  cellular  and  less  fibrous  or  woody 
tia.ue  ti.an  cuttings  grown  out-of-doors  ;  the  structure 
therefore  is  more  favourable  to  the  formation  of 
callus  and  of  roots.  Again,  the  higher  temperature 
of  the  propagatiir^-caee  is  more  propitious  to  the 
growth  of  roots  than  is  the  temperature  out-of- 
doors.   Ed.] 

WATERPROOF  PAPER. — I  have  great  pleasure  in 
forwarding  you  a  samp'e  of  the  Eureka  transparent 
waterpoof  paper.  I  should  have  done  sa  before  if  I 
had  not  been  unwell  all  last  week.  I  will  at  the 
sine  time  give  you  a  few  particulars  re  this  paper. 
It  is  treated  with  a  chemical  preparation,  which 
lenders  it,  as  you  will  see,  very  transparent  ;  and  as 
the  preparation  is  non-evaporating,  it  is  very  durable 
— wi1  h  ordinary  care  it  will  last  two  or  three  years.  It 
has  stood  the  test  of  very  strong  winds  and  rains. 
With  regard  to  light,  I  must  say  that  it  is  excellent, 
as  it  tran  mits  sufficient  to  grow  any  kind  of  plaut  to 
perfection.  I  have  had  Cucumbers,  Tomatos,  Ferns, 
and  Aralias  under  it,  and  they  all  thrive  equally  well. 
1  enclose  a  photograph  of  a  Cucumber-house,  which 
will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  its  value.  It  retain  1 
the  suu-heat  longor  than  glass,  and  as  much  us 
120°  was  registered  in  the  Cucumber-house  this 
summer.  As  a  protection  against  frost,  it  is  in- 
valuable. During  the  recent  frosts  the  loweBt  tem- 
perature in  the  same  house  was  50° ;  the  sides  are 
built  of  turf.  For  Ferns,  Palms,  or  any  other  plant 
which  delight  in  a  light  shaded  house,  this  paper  is 
most  economical,  as  it  saves  the  labour  and  expenso 


of  shading.  The  cost  of  the  paper  per  100  feet  run, 
viz  ,  1600  square  feat,  is  3Ss.  Qd.,  aud  the  whole 
house  can  be  buiit  for  i'6.  It  is  my  intent. on  to  put 
up  2000  feet  run  early  next  spring,  chiefly  for  Cucum- 
bers and  Ferns.  O.  A.  Christiansen. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM    MRS.  G.   GRUNERWALD.— As 

a  bedding-plant  this  tplendid  summer  aud  autumn 
flowering  Chrysanthemum  has  be:n  one  of  the  best 
plants  ^of  the  season,  and  has  presented  a  mass 
of  flower  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September,  and  at  this  date  is  quite  as  beautiful 
as  ever.  It  will  last  until  cut  down  with  frost. 
There  is  a  bright  future  for  the  summer  aud  autumn 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  as  tedding-out  plants. 
./.  Grieve. 

PLUNGED  POT  PLANTS.  —  Concerning  these 
plants  at  Sandhurst  Lodge,  Berks,  referred  to  at 
p.  257,  Mr.  Townsend,  the  gardener,  Las  written 
stating  that,  having  had  three  successive  white  frosts 
of  3°,  5°,  and  7°,  he  had  found  Fuchsias,  Begonias, 
Heliotropes,  Pelargoniums,  and  some  other  plants 
quite  spoiled,  whereai  plants  usually  esteemed 
to  be  even  more  tender,  such  as  Solanum  jaBminoides, 
a  lovely  thing  in  pots  trained  standardwise  ;  Swaua- 
lonias,  Habiothamnus  Newelli,  Bougainvillea  Sanderi, 
and  Cobcea  scandens  were  unharmed,  looking 
quite  fresh  and  gay.  Besides  the  plunged  pot  plants 
referred  to,  the  frost  had  quite  spoiled  the  ordinary 
bedding  plants.  Perhaps  because  of  this  evidence 
as  to  comparative  hardiness,  some  gardeners  may  be 
disposed  to  give  the  plants  named  as  escaping  injury 
a  trial  for  bedding  purposes.   A.  D. 

RANUNCULUS  LYALLI.— The  result  of  an  experi- 
ment in  importing  Ranunculus  Ljalli  may  be  of 
interest.  Sixty  plants  were  packed  in  earth  in  a 
Wardian  case  by  Adams  &  Son,  Christchurch,  New 
Z-aland,  last  April  or  May.  Instead  of  forwarding 
while  the  crowns  were  diruaant,  they  delajed  them 
until  July,  by  which  time  all  had  started  into 
vigorous  growth.  The  result  is  that  sixteen  were 
dead,  seven  doubtful,  and  thirty -seven  are  alive  and 
well.  A.  K.  Bulley,  West  Kirby. 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  FRUIT  SHOW.— If  the 
Rojal  Horticultural  Society  had  no  other  claim  on 
the  nation  iu  re'ation  to  horticultural  work  than 
what  is  evidenced  by  the  great  annual  fruit  show  of 
home-grown  produce,  it  would  still  be  entitled  to 
great  consideration.  But  seeing  that  it  does  every 
year  accomplish  so  much,  aud  has  so  largely  the  con- 
fidence of  the  horticulturists  of  tlu  kingdom,  because  of 
its  great  work  and  reputation,  it  does  stem  incompre- 
hensible that  it  should  be  left  to  fight  as  it  were 
single-handed,  the  great  battle  of  fruit  improvements, 
and  that  it  has  received  no  support  iu  its  work  from 
the  Government,  the  County  Councils,  or  even  that 
peculiar  body  the  Fruiterers'  Company.  In  referring 
to  this  latter  organisation  which  has  so  proud  an 
appellation,  I  remember  that  there  are  some  whom 
I  highly  esteem  who  are  members  of  it.  But  with  all 
respect  to  tbem,  I  can  but  ask  why  is  it  not  very 
greatly  iu  esid-  nee,  and  giving  a'so  very  material 
assistance  when  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
organises  these  great  exhibitions  of  fruit  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  of  which  the  late  one  was  far  from 
being  the  least.  If  a  body  of  this  nature  enjoys  a 
pretentious  title,  let  it  show  that  its  title  is  not  an 
empty  sound,  but  that  it  has  the  appellation 
because  of  its  great  services  to  the  cause  of  fruit 
production  at  home.  But  it  may  well  bo  asked— 
What  of  the  Qovirument  as  represented  by  its  Agri- 
cultural Department?  Is  not  fruit -culture  au  im- 
portant lard  industry,  and  as  worthy  of  national 
support  as  is  the  production  of  Wheat,  cattle,  or 
horses  ?  It  may  be  that  this  Department  is  so  over- 
loaded with  responsibility  respecting  the  muzzling  i  f 
dogs-,  that  it  has  no  time  to  devote  to  tho  con- 
sideration of  fruit-culture.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
oblivious  of  whdt  it  has  attempted  to  do  in  a  some- 
wh-.t  alarmist  way  in  the  diffusion  of  tracts  re  insect 
and  fungoid  pests,  but  these  inflictions  in  any  case 
defy  tils  Department,  and  are  rather  more  active  now 
than  before.  If  the  Department  could  place  a  couple  of 
hundred  of  pounds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  encouragement  of  fruil  -culture,  if 
but  in  the  form  of  prizes  at  its  great  national  fruit- 
Bhow,  same  good  would  be  done,  and  wo  should 
then  eee  governmental  recognition  of  the  principle 
tbat  fruit-growing  at  home  is  a  very  imp 
national  mdutiy,  and  merits  all  possible  support. 
Cannot  the  various  count;-  councils  of  the  kingdom 
be  induced  to  vote  from  their  Technical  Education 
Grants  a  sum  of  £10  each  to  provide  prizes  in  a  class 
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for  hardy  representative  fruits  from  each  particular 
county !  What  wonderful  help  to  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  aud  its  great  Fruit  Exhibition  might 
be  given  in  this  way,  and  how  much  more  fully 
might  be  illustrated  the  general  nature  of  county 
fruit  culture,  than  on  be  discerned  und  r  the 
present  grouping  system,  which  all  the  same  presented 
a  considerable  advance  on  the  former  state  of  having 
no  county  or  district  representation  whatever.  Then, 
there  are  the  various  vegetarian  societies,  which  should 
be  ready  to  support  the  great  fruit  show.  Where  in 
nil  the  Kingdom  could  be  found  a  finer  representation 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  such  as  the  vegetarians 
specially  favour  as  food,  than  was  the  CryBtal  Palace 
Show.  But  recently  the  vegetarian  forces  assembled 
at  a  banquet  at  the  Palace,  could  they  not  be  indue-  d 
to  hold  their  annual  congress  at  the  same  time  as  the 
fruit  show  is  held,  and  thus  enable  the  members  of 
the  body  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  to  see  what 
British  fruits  really  are.  Possibly,  were  the  President, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Hills,  of  Monkhirns,  Essex,  a  fellow  of  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  specially  approached,  he 
might  secure  a  vegetarian  prize  at  the  show  annually. 
It  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  British 
fruit  trade,  as  represented  by  the  |numerous  salesmen, 
dealers,  fruiterers,  <fcc.  would  also  like  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand.  It  should  be  to  the  interest  of  all  such  to 
provide  the  classes  for  packed  fruits  with  the  prizes. 
There  are  others  also  who  might  help,  but  I  have 
indicated  enough.  It  is  evident  that  with  the 
immense  area  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  disposal,  and 
everyone  has  to  admit  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
places  in  the  world  for  the  purpose,  the  great  annual 
exhibition  of  British-grown  fruit  held  there,  Bhould 
be  greatly  extended  and  have  a  prize-list  of  not  less 
value  than  £1,000.  At  present,  but  for  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  we  should  have  no  exhibition 
whatever.  A.  D. 

APPLES,  JAMES  GRIEVE  AND  OTHERS.— Jan  es 
Grieve  Apple  is  a  seedling  from  "Pott's  Seedling," 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  type  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  and  very  much  hardier,  and  is  in  season 
from  September  to  March.  James  Welsh  (not  J. 
Welch)  is  a  seedling  from  Ecklinville,  and  is  as  fr  e  a 
bearer  as  Lord  Suflield,  with  the  free  vigorous  habit 
and  growth  of  Ecklinville.  It  will  be  one  of  our  best 
orchard  standards.  It  is  in  season  from  September 
to  December.  Bailie  Nilson  is  also  an  Apple  of 
sterling  qualities,  and  is  a  seedling  from  the  Goo  e- 
berry-Apple  ;  this,  and  James  Grieve,  werestaged  at  our 
September  show  in  splendid  form  from  the  Queen's 
Gardens  at  Frogmore  (gr.,  Mr.  0.  Thomas).  During 
my  life  I  have  raised  upwards  of  a  thousand  seed- 
liDg  Apples,  and  if  the  later  ones  turn  out  as  well 
as  the  earlier  one«,  there  ought  to  be  a  few  fine  kinds 
to  fruit  yet.  /«  meg  Grieve,  Sedbraes  Nursery, Edinburgh. 

POLISHING  APPLES  AT  SHOWS.— Prior  to  tha 
dispersal  of  the  judges  to  their  respective  duties  at 
the  recent  Crystal  Palace  fruit  show,  the  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilks,  drew  attention  to  the  polishingof  Apples  seen  in 
many  directions,  which  he  advised  the  judges  to  be 
aw  ■'.  of,  and  to  deprecate.  That  this  polishing  was  very 
laigely  to  be  seen  there  was  ample  evidence,  but  seeing 
that  tiere  was  no  reference  or  condition  applicable  to 
it  in  the  schedule,  the  judges  could  not  disqualify 
fruit  so  polished  found  in  the  competitions.  That  any 
s'nsible  fruitgrower  should  adopt  such  an  unhappy 
practice  is  difficult  to  understand,  as  the  preservation 
of  the  fruit  bloom  in  all  its  pristine  freshness  should 
be  every  exhibitor's  aim.  But  if  the  council  wishes 
to  suppress  the  practice  at  its  shows,  and  it  would  be 
a  proper  course  to  do  to,  I  suggest  that  in  next  year's 
schedule  it  shall  be  dearly  stated  "that  any  fruits 
artificially  polished  will  be  disqualified  by  the  judges." 
With  such  an  instruction  polishing  would  immediately 
disappear.  A.  D. 

SPRUCES  DROPPING  THEIR  LEAVES.  — I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  if  you  can  assist  me  in  a  matter  which 
is  troubling  us  over  here  this  season.  Nearly  all  the 
plants,  both  young  and  old,  of  Picea  excelsa  appear 
to  have  been  attacked  by  disease  in  the  counties  of 
Wicklow  and  Dublin.  About  May  or  June  the 
leaves  turned  brown,  and  became  infested  with  insect 
pests,  and  when  a  branch  was  shaken  nearly  nil  the 
leaves  dropped  off,  thus  leaving  the  trees  naked  and 
desolate  before  new  growths  appeared.  The  new 
growths  were  weak  and  poor,  but  they  have  good 
buds,  so  that  the  trees  may  survive.  The  spring  was 
harsh,  and  growth  late.  Can  you  inform  me  if  this 
disease  is  known,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  M. 
[The  young  twigs  sent  were  perfectly  healthy.  Two 
fine  plants  of  Picea  pungens  glaucain  our  own  garden 
have  dropped  their  leaves  in  the  same  way      We 


believe  this  to  be  a  normal  process,  accelerated  by  the 
hot  dry  season,  which  has  favoured  red-spider  and 
other  pests.  The  stems  are  likely  to  bo  more  or 
less  bare  in  consequence,  though  new  growths  may  be 
formed  on  a  small  scale.  Ed.] 

EUGENIA  UGNI  (p.  259).— This  is  quite  hardy  in 
the  open  border  at  Redbraes,  and  has  fruited 
abundantly  for  a  great  number  of  years.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  best  wall  evergreens,  and  quite  the 
hardiest  of  the  Myrtle  family  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  it 
is  little  sought  after,  and  appears  to  be  v-ry  little 
known  by  the  generality  of  gardeners.  J.  Grieve. 

BIRDS  AS  GARDENERS'  FRIENDS.— In  one  of  the 
leading  papers  (Morning  Post),  is  an  article  referring 
to  the  destruction  of  birds.  Whoever  the  composer 
of  the  article  may  be,  he  has  never  had  much 
experience  of  the  destruction  birds  do  where  their 
numbers  are  large.  He  considered  all  birds  were 
great  helps  to  the  gardener  in  clearing  away  insect 
pests.  I  admit  insectivorous  birds  may  do  some  good  ; 
but  I  find  in  this  neighbourhood  where  birds  abide 
in  hundreds  of  all  classes,  from  a  robin  to  a  wood- 
pigeon,  that  I  cannot  speak  very  highly  of  tbe;r 
assistance,  for  I  have  had  winter  produc,  Brussels- 
sprouts,  Broccoli,  Kales,  &c,  literally  swarming  with 
caterpillars  and  fly,  which  would  have  rendered  the 
I-lants  useless  had  they  not  been  checked  by  hand. 
The  birds  did  not  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
insects,  but  would  swarm  down  on  the  Peas  and 
seeds,  and  they  spoilt  a  quantity  of  the  best 
Carnation-blooms  while  in  the  bud.  They  also  cleared 
away  Mountain  Ash,  and  other  ornamental  berries 
which  help  to  make  our  gardens  look  cheerful  in  late 
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autumn  and  winter,  as  soon  as  they  were  coloured, 
nad  oir  friend  been  handicapped  to  the  extent  that  a 
great  many  gardeners  are  in  preserving  their  crops, 
he  would  not  speak  so  highly  of  the  birds.  S.,  Abbey 
Wood.  [Many  people  prefer  the  birds,  which  the/ 
cannot  purchase,  to  the  crops,  which  they  can  buy 
Ed.] 

FROST     IN     SHROPSHIRE.— We    experienced    a 

rather  severe  frost  in  Shropshire  on  Sept.  24,  which 
did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  amongst  the  tenderer 
varieties  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  especially  in  somo 
localities.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  i  fleets  in 
the  differeut  localities.  All  parts  of  Shropshire  were 
affected  more  or  less,  but  in  eome  places  the  frost 
was  exceptionally  severe.  I  e  ncloss  some  specimens  of 
branches  of  Walnut,  Laurel,  and  Chrysanthemums 
from  Col.  Lloyd's  garden,  Ashton  Hall,  Oswestry, 
injured  by  frost  on  the  above  date.  The  Walnut  was 
only  a  side-branch,  the  branches  and  Walnuts  on  the 
top3  of  the  trees  were  completely  blackened.  The 
Laurel  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  whole  sweep  of 
Laurel  shrubbery,  scarcely  a  tip  of  the  young  growths 
e.-ciping.  The  loss  amongst  the  Chrysanthemums 
was  very  great.  Many  have  to  be  cut  down.  Mr. 
Thompson,  a  well-known  exhibitor  in  these  parts, 
had  some  splendid  plants  sending  up  some  fine  exhi- 
bition blooms,  and  very  many  are  injured,  although 
he  had  protected  them  with  tiffany.  It  is  noticeable 
that  only  the  unopened  buds  are  injured,  the  open 
flowers  escaping.  All  the  bedding  plants,  Pelargo- 
nium-!, Heliotropes,  B-gonias,  Dahlias,  &c,  are  com- 
pletely spoilt.  The  gardens  were  beautiful  before 
this  very  ca-ly  sharp  fro't  ctrae  so  unexpectedly 
upon  us.  Alfred  Gant,  Shrewsbury. 


THE   HOGG   MEMORIAL   MEDAL. 

(See  fig.  80.) 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  a  movemeLt 
was  set  on  foot  to  obtain  subscriptions  from  those 
who  valued  this  eminent  pomologist's  services,  to 
obtain  a  medal  to  be  given  for  meritorious  exhibits  of 
hardy  fruits.  The  necessary  amount  was  collected, 
and  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  and  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
d'Ombrain  were  appointed  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  A  suitable  die  was  obtained,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Two  of  these  medals  were  awarded 
last  week  on  the  occasion  of  the  fruit  show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  :  one  to  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son, 
Sawbridgeworth,  and  the  other  to  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea ;  in  each  case  a  most  appropriate 
award  personally,  ai  well  as  from  the  exhibitor's 
point  of  view.  The  Society  wdl  continue  to  issue 
the  medals  at  their  discretion,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Banksian  and  other  medals. 


Scotland. 

PERENNIAL  ASTERS. 
So  largely  are  "Starworts"  affected  by  climate 
and  locality,  that  in  Scotland  the  flowering  of 
late  sorts  does  not  occur  in  some  years  at  all. 
Indeed,  the  indefiniteness  they  show  in  this  respect 
drives  us  to  dispense  with  the  latest  flower- 
ing sorts.  The  other  day  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Edinburgh,  I  was  shown  an  up-to-date 
collection,  in  which  some  of  the  sorts  were  less  tall 
than  our  own,  while  almost  all  of  them  flower  earlier. 
I  was,  however,  under  the  kind  direction  of  Mr. 
Waite,  enabled  to  procure  the  names  of  a  number  of 
sorts  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  add  to  our  already  fair 
collection.  The  following  include  those  I  saw  in 
Edinburgh,  and  have  experience  of  here,  and  in  otber 
gardens. 

There  is  nothing  finer  than  Aster  Amellus,  hoary 
with  age,  but  still  as  beautiful  as  the  youngest.  There 
are  ssveral  varieties,  but  none,  as  I  think,  that  sur- 
passes bessarabicus.  The  flower  is  not  gay,  nor  is  it 
dull,  but  a  restful  shade  of  purple-lilac,  and  with  a 
centre  of  orange  florets.  Perhaps  equal  in  beauty  is 
longifolius  and  its  variety  formosissimus,  both  of 
which  are  popular  wherever  hardy  flowers  are  culti- 
vated. Next  in  order  is  the  very  beautiful  Nova:- 
Anglise,  var.  Wm.  Bowman,  a  varie'y  that  never  fails 
to  open  its  flowers  here.  N.-A.  roseus  and  the  type 
unfortunately  do  not  llower  successively  every  year. 
They  succeed  best  in  a  dry,  warm  soil,  and  from 
plants  grown  in  such  I  have  frequently  cut  blooms 
in  November. 

Acris  is  a  pretty  and  good  variety,  which  in  the 
garden  of  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Whittinghame,  is  effectively  employed.  Stricta  bears 
a  resemblance  to  Acris,  but  I  thought  it  better  than 
that  variety.  A  dwarf  species  named  spectabilis,  not 
unlike  Amellus,  which  Americans  ^mistake  for  it,  is 
well  worth  growing.  In  japonicus  we  have  a  species 
of  rather  quaint  appearance,  but  nevertheless  pretty. 

Of  the  large  group  now  composed  of  Novi-Belgii, 
I  imagine  the  best  are  to  be  found  in  Arcturus, 
superbus,  and  Purity,  to  which,  on  account  of 
blooming  somewhat  earlier  may  be  added  Lady 
Trevelyan.  A.  versicolor,  somewhat  like  the  two  last- 
named,  but  later  to  bloom,  is  a  commendable  species. 

There  is  room  in  most  gardens  for  a  number  of 
each  of  such  dwarf  species  as  Curtisii,  blue;  ptar- 
micoides,  white ;  and  linarifolius.  Of  the  sturdy 
puniceus,  the  variety  named  lucidulus  enmpactus  is 
a  valuable  improvement.  Multiflorus,  elegans,  car- 
nosus,  are  very  comm  m  sorts,  and  to  these  I  shall 
add  only  a  very  few  more.  Vimineus,  and  its 
variety,  Cassiope,  and  White  Queen,  are  invalu- 
able, and  nothing  at  this  time  of  year  surpasses  in 
beauty  this  charming  trio.  Ericoides,  in  some  re- 
spects less  beautiful,  is  nevertheless  indispensable, 
because  it  blooms  later  in  autumn,  and  its  star-like 
little  flowers  are  very  pretty  indeed.  I  also  like  to 
grow  the  species  John  Tradescant  brought  from 
Virginia,  and  named  l'ridescanti,  because  to  it  the 
designation   of   Michaelmas    Daisy    was   long   solely 
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applied.     Lastly,  we  have  the  medicinal   Linosyris, 
now  one  of  the  prettiest  of  autumnal  flowers. 

Starworts  need  little  attention.  In  the  case  of  a 
very  few  varieties  is  support  needed,  and  for  those 
that  do  need  it,  a  strand  of  string  tied  round  the  soft 
stalks  is  generally  sufficient ;  once  the  stalks  have 
hardened,  the  strings  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
shoots  allowed  to  spread  out  naturally.  Starworts  may 
be  lifted  and  transplanted  with  safety  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  save  during  winter  ;  hence  the  plan  of  growing 
a  few  plants  in  reserve,  in  order  to  fill  blank  spots  in 
mixed  borders  in  autumn,  is  one  to  be  commended. 

Brambles. 
A  slight  discussion  has  lately  occurred  in  one  of 
the  leading  Scotch  dailies  as  to  the  value  com- 
mercially of  the  common  Rubus  fruticosus  when 
cultivated  in  gardens.  Notice  was  also  taken  of  the 
Bramble  having  been  for  a  long  period  cultivated  on 
walls.  There  is  nothing  very  novel  in  either  case. 
In  very  many  gardens  in  Scotland  the  Bramble  is 
cultivated,  though  not  often,  for  the  sale  of  the  fruit, 
but  commonly  for  supplying  the  household.  On 
walls  they  are  seldomer  to  be  found,  and  are  grown 
for  the  production  of  dessert  fruits.  The  Parsley- 
leaved  variety  is  better  than  the  common  form,  but 
where  the  former  cannot  be  had,  the  latter  may  be 
used  as  a  good  substitute.     [See  also  p.  275.  Ed.] 

The  Wineberry  (Rubus  fhosnicolasius) 
is  comparatively  a  novel  fruit ;  its  qualities  having 
been  first  discovered  in  America.  Here  its  progress 
has  been  slow.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worth  cultivating. 
A  delicious  jam,  thickly  sprinkled  with  its  white 
seeds,  is  made  from  its  fruit.  Here  it  is  much 
esteemed  when  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  Bramble, 
either  as  a  tart  by  itself  or  mixed  with  Apples  or  Cur- 
rants. As  a  rule,  it  comes  into  use  when  Brambles 
are  over,  but  this  year  the  fruit  was  nearly  used  up 
when  the  Brambles  began  to  ripen.  The  Wineberry 
suffers  much  from  drought.  It  requires  good  culti- 
vation, and  about  this  time  of  season  it  must  be 
pruned,  by  cutting  back  the  stems  that  have  fruited 
near  to  the  ground,  also  all  weakly  growths.  At  the 
same  time  the  young  shoots  of  the  current  year 
should  be  shortened  according  to  their  strength.  I 
grow  a  fair  number  in  the  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  can  recommend  them. 

A  New  Grape. 

The  Forth  Vineyards,  Kippen,  under  the  management 
of  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan,  has  for  Beveral  years 
enjoyed  a  reputation  for  its  Tomatos  and  its  Grapes. 
Its  reputation,  moreover,  may  soon  be  further 
increased  for  its  seedling  Grapes,  the  first  of  which 
was  presented  at  the  Royal  Caledonian  Show,  Edin- 
burgh, and  under  the  name  of  "  Diamond  Jubilee  ■' 
it  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  of  Merit.  Its 
hiBtory  is  brief.  In  1894  four  flowers  of  Gros 
Colman  were  fertilised  with  pollen  from  Gros  Maroc. 
The  next  year  the  seeds  were  sown,  and  in  1896  the 
year-old  seedlings  were  inarched  on  fruiting  canes  of 
Black  Hamburgh.  Next  year  the  variety  fruited, 
and  because  of  the  year  it  was  named  "Diamond 
Jubilee."  This  is  the  best  variety  that  has  as  yet 
appeared  among  the  seedlings.  The  Messrs. 
Buchanan,  in  a  note,  say,  "  It  is  a  free  cropper,  sets 
splendidly  ;  the  flavour  is  good,  and  the  Vine  has  a 
good  constitution."  Last  year  it  kept  till  Christmas, 
but  if  grown  in  a  warmer  temperature  it  is  expected 
to  keep  longer,  and  to  be  improved  in  flavour.  R.  P. 
Broikerstan. 


Belgium. 


I  lately  noted  a  new  hybrid  at  the  Horticulture 
Internationale,  Brussels,  which  will  take  a  foremost 
place  among  beautiful  Orchids.  This  was  Cypripe- 
dium  Wiertzianum,  from  C.  Rothschildianum  x 
barbatum  superbum.  The  lip  and  petals  clearly  show 
the  Rothschildianum  parentage,  the  standard  that  of 
barbatum,  but  it  is  larger  than  that  of  the  latter. 
This  hybrid  has  been  two  months  in  flower  ;  the 
plant  is  robust,  the  flower  strong  and  vigorous. 

The  CatasetumB  are  coming  into  bloom  ;  C.   Lin- 


deni,  splendens  punctatum,  and  Alicia?  are  delightful 
among  the  many  forms  of  Bungerothi. 

There  are  now  also  numerous  handsome  varieties 
of  Lajlia  prsestans,  of  fine  colouring  and  exceptional 
size  in  the  flower.  I  may  mention  L.  p.  Lindeni, 
remarkable  for  its  unusually  deep  colouringand  velvety 
texture — the  lip  is  nearly  black,  especially  towards 
the  upper  edge ;  L.  p.  fastuosa  is  paler  than  the 
above,  though  still  dark — the  lip  is  particularly  deep 
and  handsome  ;  L.  p.  nobilis,  flower  very  large,  two 
of  the  petals  measuring  14  inch  acroBs;  L.  p.  grandi- 
flora,  flower  large,  paler  than  the  above,  the  lip 
ample,  the  throat  tinged  with  lemon-yellow,  in  the 
middle  of  the  purple  blade  is  a  large  white  spot — the 
habit  of  this  variety  is  excellent ;  L.  p.  formosa  is  of 
fine  habit,  the  lip  dark,  throat  cream-white  ;  L.  p. 
mirabilis,  dark  in  colour,  throat  cream-white  ;  L.  p. 
majestica,  petals  of  good  size,  and  lip  almost  wholly 
dark. 

There  are  also  in  bloom,  Cattleya  Warjenowskyana, 
lately  figured  in  the  Lindenia  ;  it  bears  three  very  good 
flowers.  Vanda  tricolor  Hovese,  a  unique  specimen 
also  illustrated,  aud  now  bearing  one  flue  raceme  of 
characteristic  flowers  ;  Oncidium  luridum  splendens, 
a  charming  variety  ;  Vanda  Sanderiana,  unusually 
dark  ;  and  many  fine  specimens  of  Cattleya  Harrisonse 
of  rosy  tints  from  pale  to  dark,  the  lip  in  some  a 
beautiful  creamy-white.  Ch.  de  B. 


Florists'   Flowers. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Although  it  is  somewhat  early  to  judge  the 
character  of  this  season's  novelties,  I  have  recently 
seen  a  few  that  will  doubtless  be  exhibited  at  forth- 
coming shows.  General  Paique  (Calvat,  1898)  may 
best  be  described  as  an  improvement  on  Golden  Gate; 
some  fine  flowers  on  crown  buds  were  perfect  in  size 
and  shape.  Its  colour  will  prove  useful  as  an  exhi- 
bition variety,  being  clear  tawny-yellow.  The  growth 
of  I  he  plant  is  vigorous,  whilst  its  earlineBs  will  render 
it  exceedingly  useful. 

President  Bevan  (Calvat,  1898)  is  a  fine  Japanese 
incurved  variety ;  the  flower  is  of  good  size,  solid, 
and  perfect  in  shape,  while  its  colour  is  clear  buff- 
yellow.     In  character  it  is  very  distinct. 

Mrs.  E.  Carter  is  a  new  Australian  variety  ;  the 
flowers  are  of  good  size,  perfect  in  shape  and  form. 
The  florets  are  long,  slightly  incurving  towards  the 
centre,  and  in  colour  are  of  a  lovely  clear  yellow  shade. 
It  is  of  good  habit,  with  a  vigorous  constitution,  and 
the  flowers  I  saw  from  crown  buds  were  very  fine. 

Of  last  season's  novelties  now  in  flower,  the  best  is 
Madame  G.  Bruant,  an  improvement  on  Etoile  de 
Lyon.  When  exhibited  last  season,  this  variety  was 
much  admired.  The  flowers  on  crown  buds  are  very 
largo,  and  in  colour  bright  rose,  with  deeper  margins  ; 
the  petals  are  long,  and  have  a  silvery-pink  reverse. 
It  is  perfect  in  shspe  and  form,  dwarf  and  vigorous 
in  habit,  and  will  rank  as  a  standard  variety. 

International,  although  an  old  variety,  is  worthy 
of  mention  on  account  of  the  variability  ia  the  colour 
of  its  flowers,  according  to  which  bud  be  "taken."  The 
question  of  "taking"  the  proper  bud  is  in  a 
great  measure  the  secret  of  success.  On  first  crown 
buds  the  flower  is  a  beautiful  creamy-yellow,  which 
is  not  it)  proper  character.  From  the  second  crown 
buds  the  flowers  are  white,  tinted  rose  ;  while  from 
terminal  buds  the  flower  becomes  almost  of 
"incurved"  form,  and  variously  tinted.  E.  S., 
Woking. 


Nursery   Notes. 


MESSRS.  BLANDFORD,  OF  BLANDFORD. 
Messrs.  Blandpobd  have  land  at  several  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Blandford,  Dorsetshire.  The 
grounds  adjoining  the  seed-shop  and  glass-houses  are 
devoted  principally  to  small  shrubs,  herbaceous 
plants,  Carnations,  &c.  Among  the  shrubs  I  noticed 
recently  were  numerous  and  well-grown  medium- 
sized  specimens  of  Gingko  biloba  (Salisburia  adianti- 
folia),  ranging  from  8  to  1 0  feet  in  height  ;  these  are 


among  the  cleanest  and  best  plants  I  have  seen 
recently  of  this  species.  There  is  also  a  grand  speci- 
men 45  feet  high,  well  proportioned,  aud  of  capital 
colour.  Close  to  these  were  two  other  large  trees, 
one  a  Weeping  Lime,  CO  feet  high,  and  as  much  in 
diameter  ;  and  the  other  a  Weeping  Ash.  Earlier  in 
the  Beason  Messrs.  Blandford  cultivate  a  fine  lot  of 
GloxiniaB. 

Both  single  and  double-flowering  tuberous  Bego- 
nias are  grown  in  large  numbers,  and  among  the 
doubles  were  remarked  some  fine  varieties.  A  single- 
ilowered  one  had  appeared,  with  intensely  dark 
purple  blooinB,  and  was  being  carefully  preserved  to 
ripen  its  Beed. 

Pot-Roses  are  a  great  feature,  Mare'ehal  Niel, 
W.  A.  Richardson,  Gloire  de  Dijon  making  rods 
8  and  10  feet  in  length.  The  work  of  budding  is 
performed  in  July  in  the  open  beds.  The  plants  are 
lifted  in  November,  potted  and  stood  in  cold  frames, 
so  that  the  buds  do  not  make  any  growth.  Early  in 
the  spring  they  are  placed  in  the  greenhouses,  where 
they  remain  for  a  period  of  four  months  ;  during  this 
time  no  fire-heat  whatever  is  given.  The  growths 
are  stout  and  clean,  and  progress  rapidly  with  sun- 
heat  alone.  During  the  summer  months,  when 
growth  is  well  advanced,  the  plants  are  removed  out- 
of-doors,  the  rods  having  attained  the  before-men- 
tioned length,  some  even  reaching  longer  than  the 
10  feet.     These  are  securely  fastened  to  stakes. 

Border  Carnations,  and  those  of  th-j  Marguerite 
and  Malmaison  type  are  grown  in  large  numbers. 
Chrysanthemums  are  cultivated  chiefly  as  bush 
plantB.  The  double  white  Primula  is  much  in 
request  here,  and  the  old  plants  are  soiled  round  in 
March  and  April.  Root-action  soon  takes  place,  and 
during  May  the  plants  are  divided  and  potted-up  into 
3-inch  pots.  They  have  since  been  removed  into 
5-inch  pots,  in  which  they  will  flower  during  winter. 
Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  Carnation  is  a  great 
favourite.  I  noticed  here  the  Cramoisie  superieure 
China  Rose,  most  vivid  in  its  deep  crimson,  very 
showy  and  attractive.  Another  plot  of  land  near  by 
is  full  of  choice  shrubs,  ornamental  trees,  Bhrubby 
Spirals,  Prunus  Pissardi,  &e. 

Tbe  nursery  on  the  DorcheBter  Road  is  devoted  to 
Roses.  Breadth  after  breadth  of  plants  may  be  seen. 
The  saleable  plants  of  II.  P.  and  dwarf  Teas  were 
carrying  splendid  blooms  of  vivid  colours.  Mrs. 
Sharmnn  Crawford,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Baroness 
de  Rothschild,  La  France,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  anil 
in  fact  every  good  old  variety  was  included  ; 
also  Margaret  Dickson,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin, 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Marchioness  of  Down- 
shire,  &c.  Blairi  No.  2  is  not  by  any  means  over- 
looked. For  most  of  the  H.  P.'s  the  Manet/ i  and  tbe 
French  La  Grifferaie  stocks  are  used,  whil-t  for  the 
Teas  the  old  Dog  Rose  is  more  often  brought  into 
requisition.  In  addition  to  the  Roses  young  Spruce- 
trees  are  grown  by  the  thousand,  which  are  supplied 
to  the  trade.  Ash,  Hazel,  young  Oaks,  Beech,  in  fact 
all  sorts  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  have 
separate  quarters.  The  generally  healthy  condition 
of  everything  in  tbe  grounds  was  noticeable.   II'.  Swan. 


MARKET   GARDENING   ABOUT 
RAYLEIGH. 

Hardy  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  has  been 
carried  on  successfully  for  many  years  back  in  tlio 
parishes  of  Rayleigh,  Hockley,  Eastwood,  Prittlo- 
well  and  Hadleigh.  The  produce  finds  a  ready  sale 
in  the  flourishing  and  rapidly -growing  town  of 
Southend,  which  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  several 
parishes.  The  most  extensive  fruit  farm  in  Rayleigh 
parish  is  Weir  Farm.  Hero  Mr.  Newman  haB  com- 
bined farming  with  fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  and 
with  tho  result  that  in  each  succeeding  year  more 
space  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

Mr.  Newman  grows  12  acres  of  Black  Currants, 
6  acres  of  Raspberries,  S  acres  of  Strawberries,  4  acres 
of  Gooseberries,  and  4  acres  of  young  Damsons,  and 
this  autumn  he  intends  planting  a  few  acres  with 
Apple-trees.      Norwich    Wonder    Raspberry    is    tho 
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variety  depended  upon  by  Mr.  Newman.  As  grown 
at  Weir  Farm,  under  generous  triMtment,  it  is  a 
prodigious  cropper  and  free  grower,  the  fruit  being 
tine  in  size  and  of  good  Savour.  This  year  the  plants 
have  made  good  strong  canes,  notwithstanding  the 
unusually  long  period  of  drought  and  tropical  heat 
which  we  have  experienced.  A  heavy  dressing  of 
good  farmyard  manure  is  ploughed  into  the  ground 
intended  for  Raspberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and 
Strawberries.  In  some  cases  the  land  is  ploughed 
once  before  laying  on  the  nianurial  dressing,  which, 
as  already  stated,  is  then  ploughed  in  and  well  har- 
rowed and  rolled  before  planting  the  canes  in  rows 
5  feet  apart.  The  plough  and  horse-hoe  are  run 
between  the  individual  rows  of  canes  several  times  in 
the  year.  Mr.  Newman  has  great  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  sprats  as  a  manure,  and  these  are  applied  to  the 
ground  cropped  with  Raspberries,  Gooseberries, 
and  Currants,  at  the  rate  of  1J  tons  per  acre, 
hi  the  case  of  Raspberries,  a  farrow  is  opened 
pretty  close  to  the  canes  on  either  side  the  several 
rows,  into  which  a  good  dressing  of  the  sprats  is 
put,  the  soil  being  returned  to  the  furrows  by 
the  plough  on  the  return  journey.  In  the  case  of 
Gooseberries  and  Currants,  a  trench  is  opened 
round  them,  about  1  foot  from  the  stems,  for  the 
reception  of  the  sprats,  the  soil  being  afterwards 
filled  in  over  the  manure.  An  acre  of  Raspberries 
thus  treated  will  produce  from  fifteen  hundred- 
weight to  one  ton  of  fruits  per  acre  annually  in  the 
absence  of  spring  frosts.  All  the  old  canes  are  cut 
out  every  autumn  to  make  room  for  the  canes  of 
the  current  year's  growth  ;  and  these,  where  too 
numerous,  are  thinned  out  and  transplanted  into 
ground  prepared  as  described  above.  The  gathering 
of  one  ton  of  Raspberries  or  Strawberries  will  cost 
from  £6  to  £7,  according  to  the  weight  of  crop,  being 
at  the  rate  of  from  one  halfpenny  t>  three  farthiDgs 
per  lb.  Currants  if  the  crop  be  hoavy  cost  Id.  per  24 
lb.  to  pick ;  if  light,  8<7.  Gooseberries  cost  about 
ijd.  per  28  lb.  for  gathering  good  average  crops  of, 
[■ay,  three  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  Newman  allows  a  space  of  f»  fi  et  between  the 
rows  for  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  and  the  same 
distance  from  bush  to  bush  in  the  row  ;  the  plants 
being  set  square  in  all  the  rows,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
horse-hoe  or  cultivator  being  run  between  them  both 
ways  (north  and  south,  and  east  and  west)  in  turn. 

Other  crops,  Buch  as  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  and 
Cucumbers,  as  well  as  Vegetable-Marrows,  are  grown 
between  the  rows  while  the  bushes  are  young  and 
comparatively  small.  Two  rows  of  Cucumbers 
(St"ckwood)  are  grown  between  the  rows  of  young 
Gooseberries  and  Currants,  the  seeds  being  drilled  in  ; 
5  to  6  lb.  of  seed  being  required  to  sow  an  acre. 
Mr.  N-wmau  grows  four  acreB  of  Ridge  Cucumbers, 
but  hi  sajs  it  is  tLe  most  uiiceitain  of  all  outdoir 
crop?,  so  much  depending  upon  the  weather  during 
the  plant's  growth.  Tne  heaviest  crop  he  has  ever 
picked  Wos  six  tons  per  acre.  This  fine  crop  was 
secured  from  plants  giowiug  in  fairly  deep  soil,  light 
in  textuie,  and  rendered  rich  by  a  liberal  dress  ng  of 
good  farmyard  manure.  Sufficient  rain  fell  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  plaut's  growth,  and  there  was 
high  temperature.  The  plants  were  well  established 
within  two  or  three  months  from  the  time  of  sowing 
the  seed  (which  was  done  in  April). 

Strawbeiries  are  grown  in  rows  2 J  feet  asunder, 
and  the  plants  are  ploughed  into  the  ground  after 
three  crops  of  fruit  have  been  taken  from  them. 
This  year  the  crops  were  magnificent  in  weight,  and 
the  size  of  the  berries  was  good.  Laxton's  Noble 
and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  are  the  only  varieties  grown. 

Several  acres  of  land  are  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  Cabbages,  Savoys,  Cauliflowers,  Beans,  Lettuces, 
&c,  for  supplying  Southend  and  Stratford  markets. 

In  addition  to  fruit  and  vegetable-growing,  Mr. 
Newman  grows  3  or  4  acres  of  Carr  ts  and  6  acres  of 
CabbageB  for  seed  ;  and  early  in  the  present  year  Le 
erected  a  Cucumbsr-house,  and  from  which  he  has 
taken  two  heavy  crops  of  excellent  fruit — that  is,  he 
exhausted  one  lot  of  plants,  which  he  pulled  up,  and 
replaced  with  young  plants,  aud  with  such  satis- 
factory results,  that  he  is  now  erecting  a  much  larger 
house.  Mr.  Newman  freely  imparts  his  valuable 
experience  to  those  practising,  or  about  to  practise, 
the  same  business.  B.  W.  Ward,  Rayltigh. 


SOCIETIES. 

MANCHESTER     AND     NORTH     OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

September  22.— Present :  Mr.  G,  Shorl;ind  Ball,  chairman  ; 
and  Messrs.  G.  W.  Law  Schotield,  J.  Leemaun,  H.  Green- 
wood, A.  Warburton,  W.  Bolton,  J.  Cypher,  R.  Johnson,  and 
T.  Mills  (Hon.  Sec). 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Liclia  Cattleya  X 
cleg  ins  Statteriana,  from  Thos.  Statter,  Esj.,  Whitefield 
(gr.,  Mr.  Johnson),  and  to  Cattleya  Hardyana,  from  John 
Lheman,  Esq.,  Heaton  Mersey  (gr.,  Mr.  Edge). 

The  following  plants  were  recommended  Awards  of  Merit : 
— Cattleya  granulosa  aurea,  from  Thos.  Statter,  Esq.  ; 
Cypripedium  Marshaltiauum,  from  H.  Greenwood,  Esj., 
Haslingden  (gr. ,  Mr.  Gill);  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  from  J  no. 
Leeman,  Esq.  ;  Lralio-Cattleya  x  Nysa,  from  R.  Ashwohth, 
Esq.,  Ne.wchurch  (gr.,  Mr.  Pidsley);  Cattleya  gigas,  from 
W.  Bolton,  Esq.,  Wilderspool  »'gr.,  Mr.  Cain) ;  Oncidium 
Forbesii  superba  and  Pbaly:-nopsis  Highburyensis,  from  Mr. 
J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham ;  Ladio-Oattleya  x  intermedio-flava, 
from  Messrs,  Hugh  Low  &  Co  ,  Clapton,  London;  Cattleya 
Massaiana,  High  View  var.,  and  LteKo-Cattleya  X  elegans 
Lawrenceana,  from  Mr.  Keeling,  Bingley  ;  Oncidium 
incurvum  album,  Cattleya  Eldnraldo  alba,  and  Cypripedium 
X  Lilian  Greenwood,  from  Messrs.  Charleswortii  &  Co., 
Bradford. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.,  for  Oncidium  incurvum  album,  and 
Silver  Medals  to  W.  Bolton,  Esq.,  and  John  Leeman,  Esq., 
lor  groups  of  Orchids. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

September  25.  —  A  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  was 
held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  above  date,  Mr.  Thomas 
Be\  an  presiding     The  attendance  was  small. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood,  Redhill,  had  an  early  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum  named  Crimson  Pride,  the  colour  deep 
chestnut-crimson,  with  a  brownish-buff  reverse.  Mr.  Wells 
stated  that  the  dozen  or  more  blooms  exhibited  were  cut 
from  plants  in  the  open  air.  The  height  of  the  plant  is  2j  to 
3  feet.  It  was  commended.  Mr.  Wells  also  had  a  secoud 
sport  from  the  deep  lilac  Gustavo  Grunewald,  rosy-salmon 
in  colour,  with  a  slight  orange  base,  paling  to  yellow  in  the 
older  flowers  ;  but  the  committee  thought  it  came  too  close 
to  Louis  I  emaire,  a  sport  also  from  G.  Grunewald,  recently 
certificated  by  the  Nation il  Chrysanthemum  Society  an  i  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  tent  some  plants 
lifted  from  the  open  ground  of  a  hingularly  dwarf  early- 
flowering  variety  named  Norhet  Puirez,  of  a  kind  of  reddish- 
salmon  or  coppery-red  colour,  very  free  and  scarcely  more 
than  12  inches  in  height.  Mr.  G.  Thrussell,  Fairmead 
Nursery,  Cheshunt,  sent  Yellow  Queen,  a  clear  yellow 
sport  from  the  white  Queen  of  the  Earlies,  but  it  was  not 
in  good  coudition.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisbam,  sent  early-flowering  Japanese  Soleil  d'Octobrc,  a 
pale  yellow  flower,  with  rather  drooping  broad  florets  which 
failed  to  gain  enough  votes  to  secure  an  award  as  an  exhi- 
bition variety  for  October.  Mr.  R.  Burgin,  of  St.  Neol's, 
and  Mr.  R.  Pinches,  Crown  Street,  Camberwell,  both  sent 
new  designs  in  exhibition  tubes,  but  the  were  regarded  as 
no  improvement  upon  those  already  in  use. 


DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS'. 

September  2S.— The  annud  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Guildhall  on  the  above  date. 

The  Committee,  in  tbeir  annual  report,  stated  the  papers 
dealt  with  during  the  autumn  session  included  such  subjects 
as,  "  The  Qualilications  and  Duties  of  a  Girdener,"  "  How  a 
Knowledge  of  Botany  is  a  help  to  Gardening,"  "  Pruning  and 
the  General  Management  of  Fruit  Trees,"  "  Herbs,  their 
Cultivation  and  Uses,"  and  in  one  or  two  cases  they  were 
made  more  interesting  by  practical  demonstrations.  Full  w- 
ing  the  friendly  supper  at  Christmas,  the  spring  session  was 
opened  with  a  paper  entitled  "'Himalayan  Rhododendrons." 
Then  followed  a  valuable  contribution  on  "Orchid  Growing," 
also  papers  upon  *'  Four  years'  experiments  in  the  cultivation 
ot  vegetables  with  and  without  chemical  manures,"  "Potatos," 
"  Variety  in  the  Flower  Garden,'  and  "Summer  Bedding." 
The  summer  excursion  was  to  Endsleigh,  near  Tavistock, 
the  seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  Committee 
wished  to  place  on  record  the  kindness  shown  by  the  Presi- 
dent (Mr.  E.  A.  Sanders)  and  his  Worship  the  Major  of  Exeter. 
The  service  rendered  to  the  Association  by  the  Mayor  in 
granting  the  Council  Chamber  for  tl  e  meetings  was  of  the 
greatest  value. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£13  lis.  3d.  Messrs.  Hope  and  Maekay  were  re-elected  Hon. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  respectively.  The  Chairman  drew 
attention  to  the  interesting  programme  of  lectures  arranged 
in  connection  with  the  Association  for  the  autumn,  and 
suggested  that  investigations  should  be  made  of  the  qualities 
and  capabilities  of  different  ■  arths,  and  the  plants  which 
tbey  best  suited.  He  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
people  would  not  be  using  cartload  upon  cartload  of  material, 
but  simply  the  essential  earth,  &c,  which  different  plants 
required. 

The  subjects  for  consideration  during  the  coming  autumn 
session  are  a    follows  :— "  Flowers  that  Bloom  in  the  Spring," 


by  Mr.  Andrew  Hope ;  •■  Vino  Culture,"  by  Mr.  George  Lock, 
Ncwcombes  Gardens;  "  Deciduous  Trees,"  by  Mr.  F.  Edwards, 
Honey  lands  Gardens  ;  "  Further  Experiments  with  Chemical 
Manures  applied  to  Garden  Crops,"  by  Mr.  F.  W.  E. 
Shrivell,  F.LS.,  Thompson's  Farm,  Tonbrldge,  Kent;  and 
"  The  Honey-Bee,  and  why  it  should  interest  Gardeners,"  by 
Col.  Walker,  Lee  Ford,  Budleigh  Salter  ton. 

WARGRAVE    AND    DISTRICT    GAR- 
DENERS'   IMPROVEMENT. 

September  28.— At  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting,  hold  on 
the  above  date,  Mr.  W.  H.  Scott,  gr.  to  Capt.  Coleridge, 
Twy ford,  read  a  paper  on  "  Tomatos."  Full  cultural  direc- 
tions wore  given  for  raisiog  this  popular  crop,  in  houses  and 
out-of-doors.  Boxes  wore  recommended  in  preference  to  pots. 
The  objtct  in  any  case  must  be  to  keep  the  roots  near  the 
surface,  and  to  get  tho  largest  amount  of  Tomatos  from  the 
smallest  amount  of  wood.  The  various  diseases  of  the 
Tomato  plant  were  referred  to,  and  the  beBt  methods  of 
treating  them. 

Mr.  W.  Bazeley,  nurseryman,  Twyford,  exhibited  well- 
grown  specimensof  the  following  Tomatos  : -May's  Favourite, 
Conference,  Rochford's,  and  Ohomin  Rouge.  Messrs.  T. 
Haskett,  W.  Scott,  and  W.  Bazeley  were  appointed  judges 
for  the  ensuing  month.  Mr.  W.  Pope,  gr.  to  J.  P.  White, 
Esq.,  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  Crotons  ;  and  Mr.  Si  mi 
was  awarded  a  Certificate  for  a  new  Cactus  Dahlia. 


SEED    TRADE. 

Tub  Lincolnshire  Seed  Crops.  —  Lincolnshire, 
Cambiidgshire,  and  Essex  are  among  the  leading 
counties  in  which  seed  growing  is  cirried  oil  upon  a 
large  scale.  The  rich  fertile  loam  of  the  former 
county  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Messrs.  W. 
W.  Johnson  and  Sons  (Limited),  of  Boston,  are  largo 
growers  of  seeds  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  a  recent  interview  with  Mr.  Alfred 
Johnson  we  were  able  to  glean  some  information, 
which,  coupled  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from 
personil  observation,  enable  a  pretty  accurate  fore- 
cast to  be  made  as  to  the  probable  yield  of  the  eef  d 
season. 

Peas. — Tnis  important  crop  suffered  from  the  cold 
and  treacherous  weather  which  prevailed  in  May  and 
June.  Many  of  the  blossoms  fell  before  they  became 
fully  developed,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  pods 
were  either  sterile  or  contained  but  few  Peas.  The 
general  crops  are  likely  to  be  unusually  light,  the 
seeds  small  and  dry,  but  of  a  good  colour. 

Broad  Beans.  —  The»e  show  a  goo  1  average  crop, 
well  harvested,  the  produce  fine  in  colour,  though 
►  mailer  than  usual  iu  size.  On  the  deep  fertile  Lin- 
colnshire loams  Beans  ate  persistent,  but  the  long- 
continued  droughts  told  upon  the  crop,  there  being 
such  an  unusual  scarcity  of  rain. 

Brassicas,  Cabbage,  Kail,  Broccoli,  ice. — The  average 
crop  of  the  e  is  a  medium  one,  but  the  seed  is  cf 
fine  quality. 

Carrot. — This  crop,  even  in  the  holding  soil  of  the 
county,  has  generally  suffered  from  the  drought,  and 
the  yield  in  bulk  will  prove  disappointing. 

Mustard  — Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire  are 
renowned  for  their  planta'ions  of  Mustard,  and  when 
several  acres  are  in  full  bloom  the  rich  golden  sheen 
of  the  blossoms  is  very  striking.  Luge  breadths  of 
White  Mustard  have  been  barve-ted,  and  the  crop  is 
an  average  one,  the  teed  small  in  grain  bu',  of  good 
colour.  Larger  breadths  of  Brown  Mustard  have  been 
grown  than  for  some  years  past  ;  the  crops  are  gene- 
rally good,  and  it  is  expected  the  samples  will  be  of 
fine  quality. 

Hope. — But  limited  breadths  of  this  were  sown, 
but  there  is  promise  of  a  good  yield. 

Ayricultural  Boot  Seeds.  —  Of  Swedish  Turnips 
smaller  breadths  than  is  usual  were  grown,  and  early 
in  the  season  the  yield  was  promising,  but  early 
threshings  prove  that  the  crops  are  much  smaller 
than  was  estimated.  Of  Turnips  there  was  this 
season  but  a  small  breadth  of  tho  white-fleshed 
varieties,  which  gave  promise  of  a  mi  derate  yield. 
Yellow-fleshed  Turnips  have  done  better  than  usual, 
and  although  but  a  limited  breadth  was  planted  for 
seed,  there  is  the  promise  of  a  full  aver?ge  crop  of 
good  quality.  Of  Mangel  Wurzels  there  was  a  so  a 
tmall  breadth  planted,  and  the  yield  is  expected  to 
be  an  average  one.  It  is  of  fine  quality  owing  to 
the  crops  having  been  harvested  in  good  condition. 
Piimm. 
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[The  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  4*2 J  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees — a  "Day-degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.] 
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The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  flr3t  column  are 
the  following : — 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat-producing  Districts— 
1,  Scotland,  E. ;  2,  England,  N.E. ;  3,  England,  E.  ; 
4,  Midland  Counties ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Principal  Grazing,  £c,  Districts  —  6,  Scotland,  W.  ; 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W. ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 
10,  Ireland,  S.  ;  *  Channel  Islands. 


THE    PAST    WEEK. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands  for  the  week  ending  October  1,  is 
furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"The  weather  continued  fine  and  dry  during  the  earlier 
days  of  the  period,  but  subsequently  became  decidedly  un- 
settled, with  heavy  falls  of  rain  in  the  west  aud  north  and  in 
parts  of  southern  England.  In  the  east  and  south-east  of 
England,  however,  the  rainfall  was  again  very  slight,  and  at 
some  stations  almost  entirely  absent.  By  the  end  of  the 
week  the  weather  had  again  become  fine  and  dry  generally. 

"The  temperature  was  a  little  below  the  mean  in  most  dis- 
tricts, but  slightly  above  it  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  'Scot- 
land, N."  and  the  '  Channel  Islands.'  The  highest  of  the 
maxima  occurred  cither  on  September  26  or  October  1,  and 
ranged  from  63°  in  '  Englaud,  E.  and  S.W.-,'  to  61°  in 'Scot- 
land, W.'  The  lowest  of  the  minima,  which  were  also 
generally  recorded  on  September  26,  ranged  from  29'5  in  the 
'  Midland  Counties,'  aud  32?  in  'Scotland,  E.  and  W.,'  to  373 
in  'England,  N.W.'  and  'Ireland,  N.,'  and  to  49°  in  the 
'Channel  Islands."  Some  sharp  ground-frosts  were  experi- 
enced over  the  inland  districts. 

"  The  rainfall  was  again  less  than  the  mean  in  nearly  all 
the  English  districts,  but  exceeded  it  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, and  also  iu  '  England,  S  '  In  '  Ireland,  N.'  the  excess 
was  very  large  The  rain  ou  Thursday  night  was  very  heavy 
in  the  south  locally.  The  greatest  falls  at  any  individual 
stations  being  1*58  inches  at  Shaftesbury,  1*56  inches  at 
Westbourne  (Sussex),  1  13  inches  at  Hurst  Castle,  and 
0'9S  inch  af  Cranley. 

"The  bright  sunshine  again  exceeded  the  mean  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Kingdom,  but  was  much  below  it  in 
Scotland,  and  considerably  below  it  in  '  England,  N.E.'  The 
percentige  of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  57  in  the 
'Channel  Islands,'  47  in  'England,  E  ,'  to  26  in  'England, 
N.E.,'  and  to  between  19  and  13  in  Scotland." 


Enquiry. 

. — . — 

"  He  that  questtemeth  much  shall  learn  much." — Bacon. 

Do  wasps  firat  attack  ripe  fruits,  or  do  they  merely 
do  so  after  flies  have  made  au  opeuiog  for  them  ?  Do 
wasps  or  fl(c3  effect  most  injury  upon  fruits?  T.  B.  S. 


Apples:  H.  Irish  Peach  for  September,  American 
Mother  and  Pine-apple  Russet  for  October,  Cox's 
Or.inge  Pippin  for  November  to  Christmas. 

Books  :  Amateur.  Your  question  U  too  va»u3  to  be 
answered  definitely.  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of 
Gardening  is  the  most  complete  of  its  kind.  It  m 
in  four  volumes. — 67.  M.  Bulbs  and  'Bulb  Culture, 
by  D.  T.  Fish,  published  by  L.  Upcott  Gill, 
London.  The  other  work  mentioned  by  you  is 
out  of  date,  and  of  little  value. 

Grapes  Unsatisfactory  :  P.  F.  We  suspect  the  roots 
of  the  Vine  have  penetrated  a  cold  or  wet  sub-soil, 
cr  that  the  border  itself  is  not  perfectly  drained. 
You  will  do  well  to  look  to  the  roots  during 
autumn,  and  bring  them  to  the  surface  as  much  as 
possible,  where  they  will  be  wirmer,  and  in  a 
more  convenient  condition  for  the  appropriation 
of  food  given  to  them.  Beyond  providing  a  proper 
aod  nutriment  medium  for  the  roots,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  perfect  colouring  of  Grapes  that  a  dryish 
and  fresh  atmosphere  be  obtained  in  the  house,  by 
free  ventilation.  The  necessary  warmth  can  be 
maintained  by  the  hot-water  apparatus.  From 
the  specimens  sent,  we  should  not  judge  the  Grape 
to  be  Black  Alicaote. 

Insect  :  P.  H.  Sirex  gigas,  the  "Wood-wasp,"  or 
Giant  Sirex.  The  female  generally  lays  her  eggs 
in  Pine  or  Fir-trees  that  are  past  their  prime,  or 
from  some  reason  are  weak  (see  fig.  81). 


Fig.  SI. — sirex  qigas. 


Lapagerias  Spotted  :  S.  M.  T.  The  flowers  have 
apparently  been  injured  by  the  puncture  of  thrips 
or  other  insect. 

Manures  :  W.  H.  A  Treatise  on  Manures,  by  A.  B. 
Griffith  (Whittaker  &  Co.).  We  do  not  know  the 
price  -a  few  shillings,  probably.  Most  of  the  books 
on  gardening  have  a  chapter  on  the  subject,  and 
they  will  probably  be  more  useful  to  you  than  any 
special  book. 

Names  of  Fruits.  —Applications  to  name  fruits  are  so 
numerous  at  this  season,  as  seriously  to  hamper  iw  in  tlte 
exercise  of  oar  editorial  duties.  They  entail  an  expenditure 
of  time,  labour,  and  money,  of  which  our  readers  can 
have  little  idea.  We  are  most  desirous  to  oblige  our 
correspondents  as  far  as  we  can,  but  we  must  request 
that  they  will  observe  the  rule  that  not  more  than 
six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time.  The  specimens 
must  be  flood  ones,  just  approaching  r.peness,  and 
they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully  packed. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  send  answers  through  the  post, 
or  to  return  fruit*.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be 
sent  in  the  same  box.  Delay  in  any  case  is  unavoidable. 
— T.  F.  IV.  The  box  containing  ycur  Pear  was  quite 
smashed.  You  are  correct  in  regard  to  the  name 
of  plant.  The  J.  should  have  been  T.—R.  K.  1, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  2,  Stirling  Castle.— P.  C.  P. 
Apple,  Landsberger  Reinetts. — Rogers  Brothers. 
Your  seedling  Apple  appeirs  to  be  New  Hawthorn- 
den. — /.  /.  <fc  Co.  1,  Beurre"  Clairgeau  ;  2,  DuchoBse 
d'Angoulcme  ;  3,  Vicar  of  Winkfield  ;  4,  Beurre 
])iel  ;  5,  Beurre'  Bosc  ;  6,  Comte  de  Lamy.— John 
Kittey.  1,  Alfrbtn;  2,  Queen  Caroline.— Cecil 
H.  Perceval.  1,  Scarlet  Nonpareil  ;  2,  Norfolk 
Beefing  ;  3,  Dumelow's  Set dling  ;  5,  Cockpit ;  6, 
Col.  Vaughan.  —  J.  L.Newfield.  J,  Cox's  Pomoni ; 
2,  Alfriston  ;  3,  Hawthornden  ;  4,  Brabant  Belle- 


fleur  ;  5,  R»inette  de  Caux  ;  6,  Court  of  Wick. — 
W.Chambers.  l,EcklinviIle  Seedling;  2,  Pott's  Seed- 
ling.— W.  Watt,  Cupar.  1,  Cellini;  2,  Court 
Pendu  Plat. — M.  II'.  M.  1,  Souvenir  du  Congres  ; 
2,  not  sure  of  ;  3,  Easter  Beurre'  ;  4,  BeurrcS  Diel. 
— W.  Tec,  Greenhill.  1,  Mabbot's  Pearmain  ;  2  not 
known;  3,  Cellini;  4,  Cox's  Pomona;  5,  Pott's 
Sealing  ;  6,  Dumelow's  Seedling.— iT.  Kent.  1, 
Cellini  ;  2,  Cox's  Pomona ;  3,  Scarlet  Nonpareil  ; 
4.  Gloria  Mundi;  5,  Cellini;  6,  Warner's  King. — 
/.  Humphries.  1,  Cellini ;  2,  Gloria  Mundi  ;  3, 
Not  known  ;  4,  Warner's  King  ;  6,  Blenheim 
Orange. 

Names  op  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issu*  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number.—  J.F.  1,  Dactylis  glomerata 
variegata  ;  2,  Geranium  sanguineum  ;  3,  one  of 
the  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  garden  variety  ; 
4,  Qinothira  Youngi  ;  5,  Chrysanthemum  uligi- 
noBum  ;  5a,  Helianthus  rigidus.  -  /.  A .  1,  Juni- 
pei  us  recurva  ;  2,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  ;  3,  Cu- 
pressus  nootkatensis  variegata.  Apples,  next  week. 
—  F.  W.  Catasetum  macrocarpum.  —  W.  T.  D.- 
vallia  (Microlepia)  platyphylla. —  IV.  P.  Juniptrus 
sinensis.— A.  S.  Benthamia  fragifera. — L.  G.  R. 
1,  Trachelium  ceeruleum;  3,  Asparagus  officinalis  ; 
6,  one  of  the  seedliDg  Veronicas — perhaps  Ander- 
sonii  ;  others  not  enclosed. 

Nematoid  Worms  :  R.  W.  D.  There  are  no  such 
worms  either  in  the  leaves  or  on  the  roots.  What 
you  see  are  minute  insects  (Julus  and  mites),  which 
feed  on  decaying  vegetable  matter.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  roots  of  the  Vines  is  suggestive  that 
the  border  is  not  properly  drained. 

Rotal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  :  D.  N.  Sub- 
scribers of  5s.  annually  are  entitled  to  one  vote  at 
each  election.  A  copy  of  the  list  and  voting 
papers  are  sent  to  each  person  entitled  to  vote,  at 
least  fourteen  days  before  the  day  of  election. 
Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron, 
secretary,  Chiswick,  London.  It  is  a  most  deserv- 
ing institution,  and  worthy  of  every  support. 

Seedling  Oaks  as  Table-plants  :  Miss  L.  D.  P. 
Take  the  plants  up  carefully,  and  pot  them  into 
5-in.  pots.  Two  or  ev<rn  three  may  be  put  iu  each 
lot.  Almost  any  kind  of  loam  mixed  with  a  little 
leaf  mould  will  answer.  Shade  the  plants  after 
transplantation,  and  next  season  when  growth  has 
recommenced,  remove  the  tips  of  the  shoots  by 
pinching,  so  as  to  induce  a  shrubby  habit.  Unless 
you  have  a  particular  reason  for  utilizing  them  for 
the  ornamentation  of  the  dinner-table,  we  c.in 
hardly  recommend  seedling  Oaks  as  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  purpose. 

Twin  Apples  :  Q.  M.  Not  at  all  uncommon  in  flowers 
and  fruits  generally.  It  arises  from  the  union  of 
two  flower-buds  in  a  very  early  stage  of  deve- 
lopment. 

Your  Vines  Won't  Set  :  X.  Smear  the  foot-stalks  of 
the  bunches  with  honey.  In  other  words,  attract 
the  insects.  This  would  demand  so  much  labour 
and  time  as  to  be  impracticable,  you  say.  Would 
not  thinning  take  up  more  ? 


Communications  Received.— F.  W.  B. — F.  M.— J.  II  Marden 
Syducy. — Count  S..  St.-asburgh. — C.  Hansen.  Copenhagen. 
— W.  B—  R.  W.  G.— W.  Swan.- II.  T.  M  — E.  M.,  Ireland. 
— R.  D.— G.  B.  M.—  J.  F.  H.— Expert.— Heath.— W.  C.  L. 
— E.  C.  —  Experience.  —  J.  McK.— W.  R.— W.  J.  B.- 
J.  A.,  Antrim.— S.  E.  A.— General  B.  J.  B.—  G.  McK.— 
Fern.— D.  C— X.  Y.— W.  G.  S.— E.  T.  (see  article  iind 
figure  in  present  issue). — F.  M. — E.  G.  H.— G.  V.  (next 
week).— Heath  &  S,m.— Cydonia.— E.  M.  W.— E.  B.— 
D.  T.  F.-F.  W.  B.— R.  L.  H. 

Photographs,  Specimens,  &g.,  Rkceived  with  Thanks. — 
C.  H.  F.— F.  W.  B.— 


CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULATION 
of  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important  to  Advertisers. — The  Publisher  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the  "Gardeners' 
Chronicle"  hast  since  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  paper, 

MORE    THAN    DOUBLED, 
and  that  it  continues  to  increase  weekly. 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  eirculat  ■>  am  •?  g 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classed  of  Gardemu*  ■ 
and  Garden-lovers  at.  home,  that  it  has  a  specix'ly  la  ge 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  ant  that  i>  u 
vreserved  fot  ref-.rence  in  all  the  prlncival  LibrarUi. 


(For  Markets,  see  p.  xii.) 
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TURIN. 


ONE  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Turin  is, 
perhaps,  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  few 
continental  places  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
lose  one's  self,  all  the  streets  running  at  right 
angles.  The  place  is  less  picturesque  than  the 
majority  of  foreign  cities  of  ancient  origin ;  but 
the  person  whose  "  bump  "  of  locality  is  only 
imperfectly  developed  will  regard  this  "disad- 
vantage "  with  the  most  perfect  equanimity. 
The  National  Exhibition,  which  opened  in  May, 
and  closes  this  month,  has  attracted  many 
thousands  of  visitors  to  this,  the  capital  of 
Piedmont.  The  horticultural  aspect  of  the 
exhibition  is,  perhaps,  one  of  its  weakest  points, 
although  there  is  a  committee  of  "  Orticoltura, 
Eloiicoltura,  and  Erutticoltura."  Minor  exhi- 
bitions have  been  held,  notably  the  primaverile, 
from  May  14  to  26,  and  the  autumnal  display 
of  fruit,  flowers,  and  ornamental  plants,  from 
September  18  to  29  ;  whilst  the  Esposizione 
Generale  itself  will,  so  to  speak,  expire  in  a 
horticultural  blaze,  in  which  Chrysanthemums 
will  be  the  leading  feature.  This  show  will 
open  on  October  22,  and  close  on  October  29, 
tho  two  principal  prizes  being  a  Gold  Medal 
and  200  lire  for  the  best,  and  a  Silver  Medal 
for  the  second-best  exhibit  of  not  fewer  than 
150  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  in  grandistimo 
fiore.  From  the  number  of  Silver  Medals 
offered  for  Chrysanthemum  exhibits,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  this  popular  autumnal  plant  has 
become  a  favourite  with  the  Italians,  but  not 
yet  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  in 
England.  The  Italian  nurserymen  devote  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  its  cultivation  and 
propagation,  and  some  good  varieties  have  been 
raised,  but  so  far  the  English  and  French  varie- 
ties predominate  in  the  descriptive  catalogues. 

Tho  Esposizione  is  enclosed  within  the  walls 
of  the  spacious  giardino  pubhlico,  which  extends 
from  the  suspension-bridge  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  II.  to  the  Valen- 
tino Palace,  just  as  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  was  contained  in  Hyde  Park.  II  Castello 
del  Valentino  crowns  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
views  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  suburbs  of 
Turin,  and  the  whole  place  is  singularly  fitted 
for  exhibition  purposes ;  the  castle  itself  has 
a  long  and  varied  history,  the  present  turretted 
building  dates  from  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  is  now  occupied  by  the  Polytechnic  School, 
Much  good  taste  has  been  displayed  in  laying 
out  this  new  public  garden,  whilst  Nature  has 
been  so  prodigal  in  her  gifts  of  soil  and  situation 
by  this  charming  resort  on  the  banks  of  the  Po, 
that  the  gardener's  aid  is  rendered  almost  a 
superfluity.  Here  Bamboos  grow  like  weeds,  and 
Fig  trees  rapidly  attain  to  very  large  propor- 


tions. A  small  and  apparently  permanent  ex- 
hibit of  Signor  G.  B.  Marsano,  of  Nervi,  near 
Genoa,  in  one  of  the  beds,  comprises  a  number 
of  oxtremely  healthy  Palms,  but  even  more 
noteworthy  than  these  are  some  splendid  speci- 
mens of  the  variegated  form  of  Phormium 
tenax,  of  which  two  plants  were  on  the  point  of 
bursting  into  flower  at  the  time  of  tho  present 
writer's  visit  early  in  August. 

The  small  and  unpretentious  Botanic  Garden 
is  in  reality  a  continuation  of  the  new  public 
gardens,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  wall. 
Its  collection  of  Cacti  is  very  large,  and  may  be 
described  as  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
place.  The  specimen  of  Cereus  senilis  is  quite 
5  feet  high ;  Cereus  peruvianus  var.  monstrosus 
is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  plants  in  Europe ; 
C.  validus  has  attained  to  quite  10  feet  in 
height ;  whilst  very  fine  specimens  of  C.  Bon- 
plandi,  C.  csesius,  C.  ccarulescens,  C.  pernambu- 
censis,  may  be  specially  mentioned,  not  only 
because  they  are  to  be  seen  here  in  all  their 
native  vigour,  but  because  they  are  species 
very  rarely  met  with  outside  botanic  gardens  in 
England.  Palms  also  grow  with  great  rapidity, 
and  require  little  or  no  attention,  the  more 
noteworthy  specimens  being  Chamrorops  staura- 
cantha,  and  Latania  borbonica.  The  Cycads 
and  Musads  are  chiefly  remarkable  on  account 
of  a  stately  specimen  of  Kavenala  madagascar- 
iensis,  Encephalartos  horridus,  and  a  beautiful 
plant  of  Ceratozamia  robusta.  Pothos  crassi- 
nervis,  with  a  fine  head  of  red  fruit,  and 
Sanseviera  zebrina,  are  also,  from  various 
points  of  view,  of  considerable  interest ;  whilst 
Peperomia  resedseflora  makes  a  very  effective 
show  with  its  little  heads  of  white  flowers. 

Funkias  thrive  like  weeds,  the  species  grown 
including  F.  lancifolia,  ovata,  Sieboldiana,  and 
subcordata.  There  are  graceful  tufts  of  Stipa 
splendens,  which  grow  to  quite  4  feet  in  height ; 
S.  capillaris,  Audropogon,  Sorghum,  Cyperus 
papyrus,  and  Panicum  miliaceum.  Indeed, 
the  Graminese  are  quite  a  feature  at  the 
Turin  Botanic  Garden,  quite  a  large  space 
being  devoted  to  the  various  genera.  Of  the 
Filices,  special  mention  may  be  made  of  a  very 
fine  specimen  plant  of  Alsophiia  australis,  quite 
15  feet  high;  Cyathea  insignis — both  these 
plants,  owing  to  imperfect  shading,  are  very 
badly  sun-burnt ;  Pteris  laciniata,  and  Aspidium 
nidus.  An  unusually  fine  specimen-plant  of 
Metrosideros  albicans  may  be  specially  men- 
tioned. Cannas  in  great  variety  give  a  brilliancy 
and  colouring  to  the  chief  entrance  of  the  garden 
■ — a  pleasant  first  impression  which  a  mere  stroll 
round  does  not  by  any  means  fully  maintain.  If 
appearances  go  for  anything,  botany  as  a 
science  is  rather  at  a  discount  at  Turin,  for 
the  botanic  garden  is  in  a  sad  state  of 
decline  and  dilapidation.  The  glass-houses  are 
slowly  crumbling  away,  disused  hot  -  water 
pipes  and  other  materials  are  "planted"  in 
various  parts  of  the  place,  perhaps  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  raise,  or  develop,  into  something 
novel  in  the  way  of  botanical  specimens  !  But 
the  most  serious  defect  is  in  the  matter  of 
shading:  the  sun  blazes  down  with  pitiless 
force  for  so  many  months  in  the  year  at  Turin, 
that  shading  ought  to  be  a  consideration  of  the 
highest  importance.  It  does  not  seem  to  be, 
however,  consequently  many  fine  specimen- 
plants  are  absolutely  ruined ;  many  of  the  Palms, 
too,  are  thickly  covered  with  dust  and  dirt — in 
fact,  they  badly  want  washing. 

At  Milan,  as  at  Turin,  the  Botanical  Garden 
is  a  much  neglected  institution.  It  is,  perhaps, 
another  instance  of  the  irony  of  fate,  for  the 
earliest  private  botanic  garden  was  formed  at 


Padua  by  Gaspar  de  Gabrieli,  a  wealthy  Tuscan 
noble,   in   1525 ;    and  the   first  public  botanic 
garden  was  instituted  at  the  same  place  by  the 
Venetian  Senate  in  1543.     This  place  is  still  in 
existence,    and    is   interesting    as    containing 
"  some  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  exotic  trees 
and    plants    now    common    in     Europe,    the 
patriarchs  of  our  shrubberies,  plantations,  and 
conservatories."     As  early  as  1581,  this  garden 
contained  400  different  species.     Other  botanic 
gardens    followed  in    rapid    succession,    until 
every  city  had  its  orto  botanico,  most  of  which 
are  still  in  existence,  but  many  of  which  are 
in  anything  but  a  flourishing  condition.     The 
exhausted  state  of  the  country,  from  a  financial 
point  of  view,  is  doubtless  one  of  the  primary 
reasons  for  this   neglect.     The  Italians  some- 
times  say  that  they  were  happier  when   they 
were  worse  off;  or,   in  other  words,  that  the 
country  was  much  more  flourishing  when  under 
the  "  yoke"  of  the  Austrians  than  it  has  been 
since  the  whole  country  has  been  united  under 
one  king.     Certainly,  the  unification  has   not 
been  an  unmixed  blessing  for  botanical  gardens. 
If  a  little  of  that  "  fierce  light  "  which  beats 
around  the  doings  of  the  committees  responsible 
for  public  gardens  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
those  who  have  the  care  of  the  orto  botanico, 
a    very   rapid   change   would  come    over  the 
scene !     Within   a  short  walk  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  is  the   Central   Railway   Station,    and 
this  immediately  faces  the  Piazza  Carlo  Felice, 
in  which  gardening  is  to  be  seen  at  the  highest 
possible  point  of  perfection.     The  area  is  pro- 
bably not  more  than  an  aore  or  so,  but  the  effect 
of  the  whole  reflects  very  great  credit  on  the  gar- 
dener in  charge.     In  spite  of  the  extremely  hot 
summer,  the  grass  is  as  green  as  it  is  possible 
to  be,  and  as  well  kept  as  a  billiard-table.     It 
may  be   urged  that  this  kind  of  gardening  is 
perfectly  easy,  given  plenty  of  water  and  con- 
stant mowing.     But  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  most  obvious  and  easiest  means  for  pro- 
ducing good  lawns,   are  just  those  which   are 
neglected.     This  Piazza  is  the  centre  of  perhaps 
the   busiest  part  of  Turin,   and  yet  the  outer 
world  is  almost  completely  shut  out  by  the  fine 
trees  and  healthy   shrubs.     There  are   several 
fine   Magnolias,   notably   M.    macrophylla ;    a 
variety  of  Maples,   especially  Acer  japonicum 
laciniatum  ;  also,  A.  palmatifidum  marginatum 
and   atro-purpureum — but  both  the  latter  are 
small  plants,  and  not   very  robust ;    possibly 
they  were  only  planted  in  the  spring,  and  the 
great   heat  may  have  retarded   their    growth. 
The  Beeches  include  a  fine  plant  of  a  variety 
described  as  Fagus  silvatica  purpurea.     There 
is  a  most  beautiful  plant  of  Sophora  japonica 
pendula,   one  of  the   most   graceful   trees  ob- 
tained  from    Japan ;    Araucaria    excelsa    also 
flourishes  well;     whilst    the    graceful    Betula 
nana  laciniata  entirely  belies  its  specific  name, 
inasmuch  as  a  specimen-tree  here  has  attained 
to   a   height  of  40  feet   or  more.     There   are 
a  few  small  beds  gay  with  Phlox,   Dianthus, 
Begonias,  blue  Aquilegia,  some  fine  clumps  of 
yellow-flowered    Cannas,     and    a    number    of 
Dahlias    planted    singly    in   small   beds,    and 
edged  round  with   Coleus   in  variety.      Alto- 
gether,  the   Piazza  Carlo   Felice   is   a   perfect 
"  little  dream  "  of  a  place. 

In  a  direct  line  from  the  Piazza  Carlo  Felice 
is  the  Piazza  Castello,  with  the  curious,  old- 
world  Palazzo  Madama  in  its  centre,  one  of  the 
very  few  ancient  buildings  now  standing  in 
Turin,  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  Palazzo  is  partly 
covered  with  Ivy,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  railed 
off,  and  trees  have  been  planted  where  at  one 
time  a  moat  probably  existed  ;  these  trees  are 
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of  quite  recent  introduction,  and  are  a  great 
acquisition.  In  the  few  yards  of  earth  between 
the  trees  and  the  railings,  Cannas,  Marigolds, 
and  double  Zinnias,  are  allowed  to  flourish  at 
their  own  sweet  will. 

A  glance  through  the  flower-market — -or, 
rather,  the  open-air  market  — of  which  flowers 
and  potted  plants  form  one  of  many  very  mis- 
cellaneous features,  is  not  without  interest. 
There  is  a  very  marked  preponderance  of 
small  plants  of  various  sorts  of  Palms  in 
pots  for  decorative  and  window  purposes. 
The  ordinary  Fig  is  extensively  cultivated  as  a 
pot-plant,  and,  when  well  trained,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly ornamental ;  Caladiums,  a  Banana 
(Musa  Ensete),  Chrysanthemums  and  Pelar- 
goniums are  among  the  plants  most  gene- 
rally cultivated  for  market  garden  purposes. 
The  Italian  love  for  flowers  is  unquestionably 
deep-rooted — it  may  he  said  to  amount  to  a 
passion.  They  are  especially  in  evidence  at 
public  functions,  for  which  the  French  and 
Italians  have  an  especial  liking,  and  in  which 
they  perhaps  excel  all  other  nations.  One  his- 
torian tells  us  that  "  favourite  princes  and 
generals  are  received  into  towns,  and  even  vil- 
lages, through  triumphal  arches  decorated  with 
flowers;  and  the  ground  is  also  sometimes 
strewed  with  them.  The  lives  of  Bonaparte, 
Murat,  and  Beauharnais  afford  many  ex- 
amples." The  truth  compels  the  present 
writer  to  admit  that  the  triumphal  arches 
erected  at  the  Turin  Exhibition  were  decorated 
with  paper  flowers,  a  fact  which,  while  serving 
to  prove  the  Italian  love  for  flowers,  may  be 
taken  more  as  a  proof  of  their  economy  than 
of  their  taste !  A  very  large  trade  is  done  in 
pots  and  boxes  of  Orange-trees,  Oleanders, 
Myrtles,  Pomegranates,  Sweet  Bays,  and 
similar  plants,  all  of  which  require  very  little 
culture,  and  not  much  attention,  and  scarcely 
any  persons  are  so  poor  but  that  they  can 
afford  to  have  some  kind  of  floral  decoration  in 
their  rooms. 

So  far  as  nurseries  in  the  North  of  Italy 
are  concerned,  they  are  comparatively  few, 
and  rarely  extend  beyond  an  acre  or  so.  The 
Italian  nurserymen  confine  their  attention 
largely  to  producing  plants,  for  which  there  is 
always  a  ready  and  sure  sale.  The  capital 
invested  in  one  of  the  great  London  firms  of 
nurserserymen  would  probably  purchase  the 
stock  and  goodwill  of  all  the  nurseries  in  Italy 
put  together,  and  possibly  there  would  then  be 
left  a  very  fair  amount  for  working  expenses. 
W.  Roberts. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 

L1GUSTROM  WALKERI  (Decaisne).* 
This  species  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  pretty  foliage  (fig.  82).  It  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  at  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  received  an  award. 
It  is  not  likely  to  be  hardy  in  this  country.  The 
description  in  the  appended  note  is  taken  from 
Trimtn's  Handbook  to  the  Flora  of  Ceylon. 

*  LiguHlrum  IValkeri,  Decaisne,  Nouv.  Arch.  Mus.%  Her.  2,  ii  , 
27  (1879). — A  ehrub  or  small  tree,  branchlets  with  copious 
white  lenticels,  young  parts  glabrous ;  leaves  li  to  3  in, ,  oval 
or  lanceolate,  acute  at  base,  tapering  to  very  acute  apex, 
entire,  glabrous,  often  somewhat  conduplicate,  thin  ;  lat. 
veins  obscure,  petiole  short ;  flowers  very  numerous,  pedi- 
cellate, in  clusters  on  the  divaricate  branches  of  large  pubes- 
cent, pyramidal,  elect,  terminal  panicles  4  to  0  in,  long  ;  cal. 
campinulate,  lobes  very  shallow  and  broad;  cor.  -  lobes 
oblong-oval,  subacute  ;  stam.  exserted ;  drupe  about  j  in. , 
ovoid,  purple. 

Lower  mountain  zone,  3000  to  5000  feet,  rather  rare. 
Haputale  aud  Badulla  districts  abundant.  Fl.  Feb.  to  June; 
white,  sweet-scented.     Also  in  the  Nilgiris. 

Closely  allied  to  L.  robustum,  Bl.,  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Burma,  and  E.  Bengal,  and  perhaps  merely  a  variety  of  it. 


AGAN1SIA  CCERTJLEA. 
This  plant,  which  was  described  by  Reichenbach 
in  our  columns,  1876,  p.  226,  is  figured  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Revue  Horticole.  The  racemes  are 
pendulous,  and  bear  flattish  Sowers  about  5  cent. 
(2  inches)  across.  The  perianth  segments  are  obovate 
spatulate,  of  a  pure  coerulean  blue  as  represented, 
the  projecting  three-lobed  lip  being  chocolate-brown, 
edged  with  yellow.  The  column  is  provided  with 
two  wings  of  a  similar  colour. 


tion,  despite  the  long  spell  of  hot,  dry  weather,  is  in 
excellent  condition.  The  fine  collection  of  Masde- 
vallias  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  cultivation, 
and  contains  a  large  number  of  the  dwarf  and  frail 
species. 

Cattleta  x  Hardyana  Mrs.  C.  E.  Chrimes. 
A  flower  of  this  handsome  and  distinct  variety  is 
sent  by  Mr.  Mark  WattB,  gardener  to  C.  E.  Chrimes, 
Esq.,  Selwood,  Rotherham,  the  home  of  the  fine 
collect  on  of  the  late  G.  D.  Owen,  Esq.,  formed  also 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Watts.  The  sepals  and  petals 
have  their  bases  and  mid-rib  pure  white,  the  remain- 
ing portions  bright-rose  coloured.     The  lip  is  Roman 


Fig.  82. — ligustrum  walkeri. 


Onotdium  incurvum  albcm. 

A  fine  plant  of  this  elegant  and  rare  white  Onci- 
dium  is  flowering  in  the  collection  of  R.  I.  Measures, 
Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Chapman).  The  plant  bears  four  spikes,  the  two 
already  bearing  expanded  flowers  being  5  feet  in 
length,  and  gracefully  displaying  their  numerous 
flowers  on  many  branches. 

Oacidium  ornithorbynchum  album,  also  a  very 
rare  albino,  in  the  same  collection,  is  in  splendid  con- 
dition, and  sending  up  fifteen  flower-spikes,  with 
flowers  about  to  expand.  Many  other  rare  species 
and  hybrids  are  about  to  flower,  and  the  whole  collec- 


red  at  the  base,  with  yellow  veining,  which  passes 
into  the  bright-yellow  colouring  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  area.  The  front  lobe,  which  is  broad,  and  finely 
crimped,  is  of  a  rich,  dark,  rosy-crimson,  and 
differing  in  colour  from  most  of  the  other  varieties, 
though  probably  nearest  to  that  figured  in  the 
Lindenia,  x.,  p.  75,  as  C.  x  H.  Lindeni.  It  is  a 
fortunate  acquisition,  flowering  out  of  a  small  lot 
bought  as  Cattleya  aurea,  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
&  Co.,  of  Bradford. 

Oncidium  flexuosom. 
This,  one  of  the  oldest  species  in  cultivation, having 
been  introduced   from  Brazil  by    Messrs.   Loddiges 
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nearly  eighty  years  ago.  It  is  still  one  of  the  most 
elegant.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Orchid  exhibiting, 
large  specimens  of  it  often  formed  the  most  attractive 
feature  in  the  collections  shown.  Later,  our  old 
friend  got  slighted,  to  allow  of  the  advance  of  often 
lees  beautiful  but  newer  kinds  ;  but  again,  of  late 
years,  the  keen  perception  of  the  grower  of  flowers 
for  decorative  purposes  and  for  cutting,  has  re-estab- 
lished it  in  favour.  It  is  pleasant  to  get  an  elegant 
inflorescence  bearing  fine  rich  yellow  flowers  from 
Mr.  J.  (1.  Wilson,  The  Gardens,  Iele  of  Rum,  Inner 
Hebrides,  as  it  not  only  displays  a  worthy  subject, 
but  serves  to  demonstrate  the  wide  range  of  Orchids 
under  cultivation,  and  that  they  are  not  confined  to 
the  cities  and  busy  haunts  of  men. 

L.ELIO-CATTLEYA    X    EXONIENSIS. 

While  all  admit  that  this  is  still  one  of  the   finest, 
as  well  as  one  of  the   oldest,  garden   hybrid  Orchids, 


Lcelia  crispa  was  one  of  the  parents.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Cattleya  labiata  or  its  variety  MossiiO  was 
the  other.  This  must  remain  an  open  question  until 
another  batch  of  the  hybrid  duly  recorded  is  raised. 
It  is  a  beautiful,  fragrant  and  showy  flower,  coming 
in  at  various  seasons,  but  generally  late  in  the  year, 
and  a  fresh  raising  of  it  would  be  appreciated  by 
lovers  of  good  Orchids.  /.  O'S. 

"Lindenia." — In  the  last  number  of  the  Lindenia 
we  find  coloured  representations  of  various  forms  of 
the  following  : — 

L.-elia  pr.estans  and  pcmila,  t.  dcxxv.  to  dcxxvii,  in- 
cluding a  pure  white  form  "  Candida"  of  Linden,  "  auiabilis," 
Linden,  white,  with  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  lip  flushed  with 
pale  lilac,  and  with  three  parallel  stripes  of  the  same  or 
somewhat  deeper  colour.  At  the  same  time  M.  Linden 
avails  himself  Of  the  opportunity  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  various  forms. 

ODONTOoLOssuar  ViGERlANUii  x,  t.  dcxxviii,  is  supposed 
to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  enspuin  and  some  other 
species    not   identified.     The  segments  are  narrow,  white, 


Fig.  83. — an  aged  chestnut,  known  as  "jumbo- tree, " 
east  sutton  park.     (see  p.  284.) 


IN  THE   GARDENS  AT 


there  has  been  from  the  first  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  about  its  parentage.  It  was  raised  by 
Dominy  for  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  A:  Sons,  and  noted  by 
the  late  Professor  Reichenbach  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1867,  p.  1144.  Two  hypotheses  were  sug- 
gested as  to  the  parentage,  of  which  there  was 
no  record.  The  one  was  Cattleya  labiata  Mossise  x 
Lselia  purpurata,  and  the  other  Laelia  crispa  x  L. 
purpurata.  The  latter  suggestion  haB  been  disproved 
by  the  L.  x  splendens,  raised  in  the  gardens  of 
C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.,  and  also  by  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  while  the  former  suggestion  is  settled 
by  L.-C.  x  Canhamiana  and  L.-C.  x  Canhamise,  both 
raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

A  flower  received  from  Mr.  Wagstaffe,  Closes 
Hall  Gardens,  Gisburne,  Clitheroe,  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  polliuia,  and  that  test  proves 
conclusively  that  it  is  a  Ljelio-Cattleya  ;  while  the 
peculiarly  elongated  and  crimped  lip  tells  plainly  that 


much  undulated,  and  heavily  blotched  with  purplish-brown. 
The  disc  of  the  lip  is  yellow,  with  raised  lines  at  the  base. 

Cypripedium  NroBEX. — A  hybrid  between  C.  Spicerianum 
aud  C.  Fairrieanum.  The  standard  ia  large,  white,  with 
purple  lines ;  the  petals  deflexed,  wavy  at  the  e-lge,  with 
lines  and  spots  of  violet  and  a  smooth,  bucket-shaped  lip ; 
t.  Dcxxrx. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  var.  Ror  Leopold. — A  beau- 
tiful form,  with  broad,  pointed  segments,  marked  near  the 
tip  with  large  purplish  blotches ;  lip  small,  anterior  lobe 
cordate,  rounded  sharply,  pointed,  white,  with  short, 
radiating,  violet  lines  at  the  base  ;  t.  dcxxx. 

Cattleya  Trian.ei  var.  Samvana,  t.  Dcxxxr. 

L.EUA    ANCEPS   VAR.  BaLLANTIN'EANA,    t.  DCXXXII. 


The  Rosary. 


ROSES   AT   THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  numerous 
readers,   writes   Mr.   Ernest   Bewley,  of   Rathmines, 
Dublin,  to  be  able  at  a  glance  to  see  how  frequently 


the  different  varieties  of  Roses  have  been  mentioned 
as  being  specially  worthy  of  note  in  the  reports  pub- 
lished by  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  two  most 
recent  exhibitions  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  For  this 
purpose  I  have  prepared  the  following  list,  which, 
however,  does  not  include  the  garden  varieties :  — 


Variety. 


Abel  Carriere 

Alfred  Colomb    ... 

Alfred  K.  Williams      ."' 

Antoine  Rivoire 

Auguste  Rigotard 

Augustine  Guinoisse  >u  . 

Baroness  Rothschild 

Beaute  Lyonnaise 

Beauty  of  Waltham      ... 

Camille  Bernardin 

Captain  Christy 

Captain  Hayward 

Caroline  Testout 

Charles  Darwin  ... 

Charles  Lefebvre 

Clara  Watson      

Comte  de  Raimbaud    .. 

Comtesse  de  Ludre 

Countess  of  Caledon     ... 

Countess  of  Oxford 

Countess  of  Rosebery  ... 

Dr.  Andry  

Duchess  of  Albany 

Duchess  of  Bedford 

Duchesse  de  Morny 

Duke  of  Edinburgh 

Duke  of  Fife       

Duke  of  Teck      

Duke  of  Wellington     ... 

DupuyJamain 

Earl  of  Dufferin 

Ellen  Drew         

Etienne  Levet    .. 

E.  Y.  Teas 

Exposition  de  Brie 

Fisher  Holmes 

Francois  Michelon 

General  Jacqueminot  ... 

Grace  Darling     

Gustave  Piganeau 

Heinrich  Schultheiss  ... 

Helen  Keller       

Her  Majesty        

Horace  Vernet 

Jeanuie  Dickson 

Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic 
toria 

Lady  Arthur  Hill 

Lady  Helen  Stewart     ... 

Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam 

La  France  

La  Fraicheur      

La  Rosiere  

Louis  Van  Houtte 

Wadame  Cadeau  Ramey 

Mdme.   Eugene  Verdier 

Madame  Gabrielle  Luizet 

Madame  Haussman 

Mdme.  Joseph  Bonnaire 

Madame  Jules  Finger... 

Madame   Victor  Verdier 

Magna  Charta     

Marchioness  of  Dufferin 

Marchioness  of  Down- 
shire      „         

Marchioness  of  London- 
derry      

Margaret  Dickson 

Marie  Baumann 

Marie  Finger      

Marie  Rady         

Marie  Verdier     

Marjorie 

Marquise  de  Castellane 

Marquise  Lita    ...   '     ... 

Maurice  Bernardin 

Mavourneen        


Variety. 


Merveille  de  Lyon 
Mrs.    R.      G.     Sharman 

Crawford 
Mrs.  John  L:iing 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant 
Mrs.  Jowict 
Paul's  Early  Blush 
Pride  of  Waltham.. 

Prince  Arthur    

',  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 
Prosper  Laugier... 
: Reynolds  Hole  ... 
|Rev.  Alan  Cheales 
Robert  Duncan  ... 
Salamander 
Sunateur  Vaisse... 
Sir  Rowland  Hill 
Souvenir    du    President 

j    Carnot 

Star  of  Waltham 
Susanne-Mano    Radoca' 

nachi     

Thomas  Mills 
Tom  vVood 
Ulrich  Brunner ... 
Victor  Hugo 
Victor  Verdier    ... 
Viscountess    Folkestone 
Xavier  Olibo       

Tea-scented  Varieties, 

Ac. 
Amazone... 
Anna  Olivier 
Bridesmaid 
Catherine  Mermet 
Cleopatra  .. 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac 
Comtesse  Panisse 
Devoniensis 
Enchantress 
Ethel  Brownlow... 
Etoile  de  Lyon    ... 
Ernest  Metz 
Fr-tnciaca  Kru^er 
Francis  Dubreuil 
Golden  Gate 
Hon.  Edith  Gifford 
Innocente  Pirola 
Jean  Ducher 

Luciole      

Madame  Berard ... 
Madame  Bravy  ... 
Madame  Cusiu  ... 
Madame  de  Watteville 
Madame  Hoste  ... 
Madame  Lambard 
Madame  Matgottin 
Maman  Cochet  ... 
Marie  Van  Houtte 

Medea       

Muriel  Grahame 

Nlphetos 

Princess  Beatrice 
Princess  of  Wales 

Rubens     

Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon 
Souvenir      de      S.      A. 

Prince 

Souvenir  d'un  Ami 

Sylph        

The  Bride 

Noisettes. 

Caroline  Kuster 

Marechal  Niel     

White  Marechal  Niel  ... 


I(i 


BOUND    MAIDSTONE. 

(Concluded  from  p.  276.) 
East  Sotton  Park.— This  estate  lies  about  seven 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Maidstone  ;  but  if  the 
nearest  railway-station  must  be  reached,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  travel  from  Maidstone  up  to  Paddock  Wood, 
and  thence  to  the  little  station  of  Headcorn.  From 
Headcor ',  East  Sutton  is  distant  about  four  miles, 
and  in  driving  this  distance  the  scenery  is  not 
specially  remarkable,  being  very  similar  to  that  which 
characterises  the  greater  part  of  the  Weald  of  Kent. 
If  the  scenery  was  uninteresting,  however,  our 
attention  was  excited  by  the  remarkable  cottages 
that  sparsely  furnish  a  short  length  of  the  road. 
They  are  constructed  for  the  most  part  of  timber 
and  their  picturesque  appearance  is  now  uncommon 
even  in  the  most  rural  districts  of  rural  Kent. 
There  were  others  of  more  modern  build,  but  most 
of  these  could  boast  of  none  other  than  the  ground- 
floor.     The  hedges  are  chiefly  of  Whitethorn,   and 
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on  September  23  they  bore  an  unusually  plentiful 
crop  of  the  fast  reddening  "  braes." 

The  residence  of  EastSutton  Park  can  be  seen  nearly 
the  whole  distance  from  the  station.  It  lies  just 
below  the  extreme  top  of  the  hill,  on  the  same  ridge 
that  Linton  Park  is  situate  upon.  The  district 
around  is  very  largely  given  to  Hop-growing,  and 
there  is  a  "garden"  of  them  immediately  to  the  rear 
of  the  residence. 

East  Sutton  Park  is  tenanted  by  T.  Oliverson, 
Esq.,  and  a  charming  little  place  it  is.  From  the 
front  of  the  plain-looking  house  there  is  a  most 
extensive  view  over  the  Weald.  The  South-Eastern 
trains  can  be  watched  clearly  for  several  miles  on 
their  way  from  Tonbridge  to  Ashford.  Far  beyond 
can  be  distinguished  the  Sussex  hills,  thirty  miles 
away,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  motion  of  the  waves 
in  the  Channel,  in  the  direction  of  Dungeness,  is 
reflected  on  a  clear  day  upon  the  sky. 

The  larger  vegetation  of  the  district  does  not 
appear  eo  fine  as  at  Linton.  The  timber  trees  are  by 
no  means  large,  if  we  except  some  old  Chestnuts,  to 
which  referenoe  will  presently  be  made.  Even  the 
Oak  is  stunted,  and  most  of  the  specimens  have  lost 
their  leaders  whilst  young.  Had  more  planting  been 
done,  especially  of  Conifers  and  other  evergreen 
species,  it  would  have  given  to  the  pleasure-grounds 
a  feature  they  now  lack,  and  would  have  prevented  a 
certain  amount  of  bareness.  The  ground  slopes  away 
very  steeply  from  the  front  of  the  house';  and  at  a 
much  lower  level,  but  only  a  short  distance  from  it, 
are  about  six  acres  of  water,  which  are  surrounded 
by  pheasant  and  other  game  pr-eserves. 

At  the  back,  and  higher  than  the  residence,  are  the 
only  specimens  of  large  timber  that  we  saw.  These 
old  Spanish  Chestnut-trees  are  indeed  remarkable.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  compute  their  age,  but  they  are 
very  old,  and  though  still  alive  even  almost  to  the 
tips,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  gradually  dying.  The 
boles  of  several  of  them  are  exceedingly  pretty,  and 
one  in  particular.  At  5  feet  from  the  ground  this  ore 
measured  20  feet  in  circumference.  It  is  clean  and 
straight  for  some  distance  up,  and  the  cracks  in 
the  bark  are  as  attractive  as  the  finest  carviDg 
could  be.  Its  neighbour  is  very  different,  and  has 
been  broken  about.  One  of  its  limbs,  when  seen 
only  a  short  distance  away,  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  an  elephant's  trunk,  and  it  is  known  as 
"Jumbo-tree."  This  has  been  photographed  (see 
fig.  83,  p.  283),  so  that  our  readers  may  form  their 
own  opinion  upon  it. 

The  Kitchen  and  Fruit  Gardens,  &o. 

For  the  past  six  years  or  more  the  gardens  have 
been  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  Lewis,  who  removed 
here  from  Leeds  Castle  in  the  same  county.  The 
methods  by  which  he  has  increased  the  utility  of 
the  fruit  and  plant  houses,  without  incurring  the 
expense  that  the  substitution  of  new  ones  for  them 
would  have  entailed,  proves  him  to  be  a  gardener  of 
much  ingenuity. 

The  kitchen -garden  is  in  two  portions,  and  toge- 
ther the  area  is  about  three-and-a-half  acres.  The 
crops  generally  were  looking  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  in  the  midst  of  such  a  drought  as  the  dis- 
trict has  not  known  for  many  years.  Much  has 
already  been  written  about  the  effects  of  this  drought, 
and  we  will  not  prolong  the  unpleasant  topic,  but 
never  did  we  more  painfully  and  fully  see  its  effects 
than  in  the  pleasure-grounds  and  park  at  East 
Sutton.  It  is  useless  to  speak  of  watering,  when 
the  quantity  requisite  even  for  plants  in  pots  is 
begrudged. 

As  in  most  Kentish  gardens,  the  fruit-trees  form  an 
important  feature  of  the  kitchen-garden.  Many  of 
the  bush  trees  were  removed  during  last  planting 
season,  with  a  view  to  replacing  them  with  espaliers, 
this  form  of  tree  being  thought  to  be  more  in  cha- 
racter with  the  part  of  the  kitchen  garden  nearest  to 
the  house.  That  these  large  trees  are  now  looking 
so  well  is  an  indication  that  great  care  was  taken  when 
removing  them.  The  espalier-trees  in  this  and  many 
other  gardens  in  the  county  are  trained  to  stout  upright 
stakes,  and  not  to  a  fence,  arch,  or  other  permanent 
structure.    The  system  appears  to  answer  well.    Even 


the  little  horizontal  cordons,  in  an  ordinary  season, 
bear  splendid  crops  of  fruit.  There  were  capital  crops 
upon  some  of  the  Apple-trees  even  this  season,  and 
particularly  of  the  varieties  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Bess  Pool,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  and  Peasgood's  Non- 
such. Mere  de  Menage,  poor  generally  this  season, 
was  no  better  at  East  Sutton,  and  Lord  Derby  was 
also  indifferent. 

On  the  garden-walls  were  trees  of  the  choicest  fruits 
only,  Peaches,  NectarineB,  Plums,  Figs,  &c.     But  how 

greatly  were   the   Peach-trees   suffering   from  . 

Try  as  one  will  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
repeated  allusion  to  the  water-famine.  All  out-of- 
door  plants  show  its  deadly  effects,  and  it  enters  into 
and  preoccupies  our  thoughts  the  moment  they 
wander  back  to  garden  scenes  we  would  describe. 

In  the  glass-houses  there  is  not  this  trouble.  One 
of  the  first  we  entered  has  a  three-quarter  span-roof, 
it  has  been  so  made  from  an  ugly  pit.  In  the  Bpring 
it  now  affords  a  crop  of  Tomatos  ;  in  late  summer  a 
crop  of  Melons,  and  afterwards  miscellaneous  plants 
are  housed  in  it.  Besides  excellent  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  batch  of  finely- 
grown  plants  of  Euphorbia  jacquinifeflora,  and  several 
bright,  highly-coloured  Codiasums.  These  latter 
plants  are  cultivated  capitally.  Another  house  is 
almost  filled  with  them,  and  such .  specimens  as  we 
saw  of  the  varieties  Her  Majesty,  Morti,  gracilis, 
Chelsoni,  &c,  are  not  often  excelled  in  point  of  deco- 
rative quality.  In  other  houses  there  were  capital 
cropB  of  Melons.  The  heaviest  fruit  of  the  season, 
Mr.  Lewis  informed  us,  was  one  of  Windsor  Castle, 
that  weighed  7  lb.  13  oz. 

In  a  comparatively  narrow  case  against  the  wall 
was  a  very  heavy  crop  of  Tomatos,  planted  at  14  in. 
apart,  at  the  front  of  the  house.  They  ran  about 
7  feet  high,  and  bore  fruits  from  bottom  to  top.  Of 
many  varieties  grown,  the  best  were  declared  to  be 
Conference,  and  a  solid,  rather  large-fruited  Perfec- 
tion type  variety,  known  locally  as  Barham  Court. 
Some  excellent  young  Peach-trees  were  grown  against 
the  back  wall  of  this  house. 

The  vineries  have  been  converted  from  lean-to 
structures  to  three-quarter  spans,  and  in  all  of  them 
were  good  general  crops  of  GrapeB  ;  but  some  of  the 
Vines  are  aged,  and  require  to  be  replaced  with  fresh 
ones. 

The  greenhouses  were  gay  with  summer  and 
autumn-flowering  plants  in  much  variety.  Evidently 
Mr.  Lewis  is  intent  upon  making  the  gardens  as 
satisfactory  as  possible.  R.  H.  P. 


GLEANINGS    FKOM    KEW. 

Late  Hoses. — Among  the  numerous  Rose-beds  at 
Kew  the  following  are  still  in  beauty  :  Grace  Darling, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  Augustine  GuinoiBseau, 
Madame  Lambard,  and  Camoens. 

Hclmhohia  glaberrima. — This  is  a  plant  unknown 
out  of  botanic  gardens.  Nevertheless,  its  bold  foliage 
resembling  somewhat  that  of  the  New  Zealand  Flax 
(Phormium),  and  its  tall,  much-branched,  many- 
flowered  panicles  of  ivory-coloured  blossoms,  render 
it  an  ornamental  plant  of  very  high  merit.  The 
construction  of  the  flower  is  also  so  curious  as  to 
interest  the  botanist.  It  is  in  flower  in  the  temperate 
house  for  many  months  of  the  year. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna,. — Rows  of  this  fine  bulbous 
plant  are  planted  in  narrow  borders  by  the  side  of 
the  Aroid-house,  and  other  houses  at  Kew.  A  magni- 
ficent form  is  elsewhere  described  as  A.  Belladonna 
var.  Kewensis.  The  flowers  arc  of  a  lovely  shade  of 
rose-pink,  but  the  absence  of  foliage  is  a  defect  that 
might  perhaps  be  obviated  by  a  background  of  small- 
leaved  Euonymus  or  other  dark-leaved  shrub  planted 
so  as  to  cover  the  wall. 

Polygonum  Canigerum. — A  bed  of  this  is  very 
effective.  It  is  a  perennial  4  to  5  feet  high,  with 
broadly  lanceolate,  recurved,  silvery  leaves.  It  has 
not  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  drought. 

Early  Chrysanthemum  " Frieooiti"  is  very  useful 
as  an  edging  to  herbaceous  borders,  being  of  dwarf 
habit,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  small  flower-heads, 
maroon  on  the  outer  florets,  clear  yellow  in  the 
centre. 


The  China  Aster. — The  wild,  single  form  of  this 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  these  columns,  but 
its  beauty  and  utility  are  such  that  we  desire  again 
to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  our  readers.  At  Kew 
this  year  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  very  beautiful. 

Silene  Fortumi  is  the  name  of  a  newly-introduced 
Chinese  species  from  Tschen  Se.  now  in  flower  at  Kew. 
It  will  shortly  be  described  and  figured  in  the  Bota- 
nical Magazine,  a  circumstance  which  precludes  the 
necessity  of  saying  more  than  that  it  resembles  a 
large  form  of  the  Nottingham  Catch-fly,  but  with 
laciniate  petals. 

Diftnthus  sinensis  is  now  in  flower.  It  is  spe- 
cially interesting  as  the  starting-point  of  Dianthus 
Heddewigii  and  other  garden  forms. 

Nicotiana  sylrestris  is  a  tall-growing  species  of 
Tobacco,  with  pure  white  flowers  of  much  beauty. 
It  is  now  in  flower,  as  is  also  N.  Bigelovii,  another 
white-flowered  species,  whose  blossoms  expand  at 
night,  covering  the  plant  with  a  sheet  of  bloom. 

Statice  sinensis  is  a  species  with  silvery  calyces  and 
yellow  corollas.  It  is  unlike  the  other  cultivated 
species,  and  will,  we  believe,  shortly  be  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine. 

Dieliera  mirabilis. — Among  the  most  treasured 
plants  is  a  small  but  thriving  specimen  of  the  very 
curious  plant  figured  in  our  columns,  February  1  '.< 
1898,  p.  110. 

Dendreimecon  rigidum,  a  shrub  with  linear,  oblong, 
acute,  glaucous-leaves  and  yellow  flowers  ;  when  seen 
from  a  distance  resembles  Rosa  berberidifolia,  or  some 
Cistus.  Closer  inspection  reveals  its  affinity  with  the 
Poppies.  It  is  now  in  flower  in  one  of  the  borders 
outside  the  economic-house  at  Kew. 

Budbeckia  speciosa. — A  bed  of  this  plant  commonly 
but  erroneously  known  as  R.  Newmanni  is  very 
effective  just  now,  the  large  yellow  flowers  with  dark 
purple  centres  being  very  conspicuous. 

The  Tree  Tomato.— In  the  new  wing  of  the  Tem- 
perate-house at  Kew  is  a  fine  plant — tree  rather,  of 
Cyphomandra  betacea,  with  numerous  pendent 
clusters  of  ovoid  red  fruit,  each  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg, 
said  to  be  of  good  flavour. 

Dioq?yros  Kaki  is  fruiting  in  the  succulent-house 
at  Kew.  Though  the  foliage  has  nearly  all  fallen, 
the  handsome  orange-red  fruits  are  very  attractive. 
They  should  be  thoroughly  "bletted  "  before  eating. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Cultural  Notes.  —  The  month  of  October  is 
always  a  busy  season  for  the  cultivator  of  Chrysan- 
themums, and  his  anxious  moments  are  increased  if 
he  intends  to  exhibit  the  blooms.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  in  any  form 
is  on  the  wane,  though  many  would  have  had  us 
believe  ten  years  ago  that  such  was  the  case.  The 
plants  should  be  safely  housed  by  this  date.  Vine- 
ries where  the  crop  has  been  gathered  and  otherwise, 
have  so  often  to  accommodate  the  Chrysanthemums 
that  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  providing  the 
necessary  amount  of  light  and  air.  This  difficulty  is 
increased  when  the  vinery  is  full  of  late-keeping 
Grapes.  In  this  case  too  much  moisture  is  detri- 
mental to  the  Grapes  when  once  they  are  thoroughly 
ripened,  and  too  much  heat  and  too  little  air  are  all 
against  the  free  and  perfect  development  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  blooms. 

Where  the  Vines  are  cleared  of  their  crop,  the 
removal  of  surplus  lateral  growth,  or  even  the 
shortening  of  the  bearing  shoots,  does  no  harm  to  the 
Vines,  providing  maturity  of  the  wood  is  assured. 
It  is  pitiable  to  see  a  well-grown  collection  of  Chrys- 
anthemums, with  weakened  peduncles,  increasii  g  in 
length  owing  solely  to  the  lack  of  light  after  housing. 
Even  in  Peach-houses  this  difficulty  is  often  present. 
In  this  case,  as  many  of  the  leaves  as  cm  be  spared 
from  the  Peach-trees  must  be  removed. 

Cultivators  should  take  note  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  peduncles,  as  much  depends  upon  the  state 
of  this  portion  of  the  plant ;  save  there  are  varieties 
with  exceptionally  weak  peduncle)  that  do  produce 
good  blooms,  but  such  instances  are  rare.  As  a  rule, 
varieties  of  the  Japanese  section  have  stout  peduncles, 
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not  always  of  great  length  ;  some  are  extremely 
short,  yet  stocky  when  under  favourable  circum- 
stances. An  important  point  about  the  growth  of 
the  plants  at  this  stage  is  that  of  overcrowd- 
ing the  plant?.  If  they  are  standing  too  thickly, 
there  is  sure  to  result  an  early  and  premature 
loss  of  foliage.  1  his  cannot  be  other  th,'.u  detrimental 
to  the  future  development  of  the  blooms.  The 
leaves  may  fall  through  overcrowding  or  over  watering 
the  plants  when  housed.  Cultivators  do  not  consider 
the  difference  in  the  evaporation  of  moisture  when 
the  plants  are  out-of-doors,  and  that  when  they  are 
under  glass.  The  plants  require  water  twice  daily  in 
August,  but  at  the  end  of  October  not  more  than 
twice  each  week. 

If  it  be  a  question  of  housing  200  plants  in  a  space 
only  large  enough  for  150,  it  would  amply  repay  the 
cultivator  to  retain  the  smaller  number  only.  Much 
care  is  necesaary  at  this  stage  of  the  development  of 
the  blooms  to  supply  stimulative  food  in  the  right 
manner,  and  of  the  correct  nature.  Experienced 
O'lltivatPrs  wiAild  not  give  strong  doses  of  nitrate  of 


the  roots  for  development  of  the  blooms  Bhould  be 
done  carefully,  and  that  is  in  doses  weak  and  often. 
Some  writers  say,  when  the  colour  of  the  petals  is 
visible,  all  stimulating  food  should  cease.  My  expe- 
rience is  that  this  is  a  time  when  aid  is  judiciously 
needed.  Shade  is  a  necessity  to  the  plants  during 
the  time  the  blooms  are  expanding.  Mauy  blooms 
aro  injured  in  the  absence  of  it,  especially 
if  several  dull  days  follow  each  other.  Tiffany  or 
Ecrim-canvas  upon  rollers,  run  up  and  down  accord- 
ing to  requirement,  is  the  best  means  of  affording 
shado,  although  recourse  has  to  be  had  Bometimes  to 
more  primitive  methods,  such  as  the  use  of  lime, 
summer-cloud,  and  even  a  mixture  of  clay  and  water 
put  on  the  glass  from  the  out.-ide.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  make  the  shade  too  dense,  as  the  expanding 
blooms  lose  much  of  their  natural  colour  under  such 
conditions,  and  in  close  competition  this  is  an 
important  element. 

Free  ventilation  must  be  given  the  plants,  avoiding 
a  direct  draught,  especially  when  the  wind  is  from 
the  east,  and  the  blooms  are  three  parts  expanded  or 


Fig.  84.— the  "hooker"  medal. 


soda  to  plants  that  are  forward  in  petal  development, 
although  a  small  quantity  given  to  plants  that  are 
backward  would  hasten  their  progress,  and  elongate 
the  sap-tissues,  preparing  them  for  future  stimulative 
food. 

The  state  of  the  roots  should  guide  the  cultivator 
as  to  the  advisability  of  supplying  much  stimulant. 
If  there  is  a  lack  of  surface  or  other  freshly-made 
rootlet?,  then  itrong  doses,  or  even  any,  would 
result  in  ill-effect.  The  surface- re  ots  of  plants  are 
too  often  injured,  when  least  expected,  by  the  inju- 
dicious application  of  stimulating  food  when  the 
plants  are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  it. 

Rife  have  been  the  complaints  this  season  about 
the  premature  decay  of  newly-formed  buds.  Instead 
of  such  buds  developing  evenly  and  fast,  they  attain 
the  size  of  Peas,  i  hen  ' '  go  off  "  quite  suddenly.  Upon 
close  examination  the  peduncles  are  found  to  be 
woody  in  texture,  caused  more  probably  by  strong 
doses  of  some  stimulating  food  being  given  the  plants 
at  a  time  when  the  soil  is  exceptionally  dry,  and  thus 
unsuited  to  receive  supposed  aid  of  this  kind.  A  par- 
tial, or  at  time?,  serious  loss  of  rootlets  takes  place  by 
such  indiscrimination.  A  thorough  soaking  of  the 
soil  with  clear  water  is  the  correct  treatment  at  that 
stage,  to  be  followed  later  by  the  stimulant. 
Whatever  is  given  in  the  way  of  assistance  through 


even  less,  as  such  draughts  of  cold  air  are  a  precursor 
of  damping  in  the  blooms,  especially  if  the  plants 
have  been  freely  fed  with  stimulating  food.  The 
excessive  employment  of  fertilisers  with  a  view  to 
enlarging  the  blooms  beyond  a  fair  and  reasonable 
size,  is  too  often  the  cause  of  this  premature  decay 
known  as  "  damping."  As  a  rule  blooms  of  the 
incurved  section,  such  as  the  thick,  fleshy-like  petals 
of  the  Queen  of  England  section,  are  the  most 
addicted  to  damping.  Even  the  unfolding  buds  of 
Japanese  varieties  are  attacked  in  a  Bimilar  manner. 
Damping  is  more  prevalent  in  damp,  foggy  weather. 

Again,  if  the  surface  of  the  blooms  become  excep- 
tionally cold  through  a  great  lowering  of  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  house,  moisture  condenses  thereon 
much  quicker  than  where  a  buoyant  atmosphere  is 
maintained.  If  a  bright  day  follows  a  dull  time, 
many  of  the  blooms  are  thus  burnt,  as  it  were,  espe- 
cially if  no  shading  be  provided.  By  the  aid  of  arti- 
ficial warmth  the  air  should  be  kept  in  a  buoyant 
6tate  night  and  day.  Warm  the  pipes,  and  ventilate 
freely,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  a  direct  draught  is 
not  caused. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  beginner  in  Chrysanthemum- 
culture,  I  will  briefly  describe  the  damping  of  the 
florets.  Take  for  example  a  large  three  parts  unfolded 
bluom  of  Empre's  of  India.     There  is  the  r  respect  of 


a  fine  specimen,  but  suddenly  upon  a  close  inspection 
several  brown  specks  resembling  dust  in  appearance, 
are  plainly  seen.  In  a  short  time,  the  next  day  per- 
haps, it  will  be  found  that  the  duet-looking  specks 
have  increased  considerably,  quite  half  the  florets 
being  attacked  in  the  same  manner.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  few  days  the  damping  has  spread  so  rapidly  that 
large  holes  can  be  seen  in  them,  and  if  this  oontinues 
for  a  few  days  the  bloom  is  entirely  spoiled. 

Unslaked  lime  in  an  open  vessel  placed  amongst 
the  plants  is  useful  in  preventing  the  damping  of  the 
blooms,  as  it  dries  the  atmosphere.  B.  Molyneux. 


HOOKER  MEDAL. 

We  have  now  the  opportunity  of  giving  an  illustra- 
tion (fig.  84)  of  the  Gold  Medal  presented  in  May  last, 
by  the  Linnean  Society,  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  in 
commemoration  of  his  unparalleled  and  long-con- 
tinued services  to  botany.  The  likeness  is  a  good 
one,  and  the  execution  of  the  Medal,  by  Mr.  Pinches, 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Subscribers  to  the  Medal- 
fund  have  been  presented  with  a  copy  in  bronze, 
which  will  be  highly  valued  by  the  recipients. 


DENMARK. 

Danish  Cauliflowers. — Seedsmen  collect  their 
stock  from  widely  differing  sources.  The  chief 
centres  for  the  seed  trade  have  for  several 
years  been  Erfurt,  Quedlinburg,  Paris,  London, 
&c,  but  if  we  consider  the  places  where  the 
seeds  are  actually  grown,  and  not  merely  stored,  we 
must  seek  iu  still  more  widely-spreatl  localities. 
Thus,  as  to  Cauliflowers,  we  shall  certainly  not  find 
the  chief  centre  of  cultivation  to  be  at  Erfurt,  but 
in  Denmark.  It  is  true  the  Erfurt  Cauliflower 
was  once  the  best  and  most  famous,  especially 
when  a  variety  had  been  cultivated  there  for  many 
years,  and  suddenly  showed  an  amelioration  never 
before  remarked.  But  the  seeds  were  enormously 
expensive,  chiefly  on  account  of  many  failures  in 
harvesting.  Then,  as  now,  the  Cauliflower  in  the 
climate  of  central  Germany  is  often  a  failure,  not 
only  because  of  the  weather  but  also  owing  to  insect 
pests,  which  destroy  the  crops.  Travellers  have 
occasionally  visited  well-known  seed  farms,  wishing  to 
see  good  Cauliflower-culture  and  seed-harvesting. 
The  centre  for  the  best  Cauliflower-cultivation  is  to 
be  found  far  more  to  the  north — at  Copenhagen.  All 
the  best  Cauliflower-seeds,  be  they  the  so-called 
Erfurt  varieties  or  not,  are  harvested  iu  Denmark, 
and  especially  in  the  Danish  Islands.  From  there, 
and  particularly  from  the  environs  of  Copenhagen, 
fine  strains  of  Cauliflower-seeds  are  sent  all  over  the 
world,  and  seed-merchants  in  most  countries  well 
know  that  Copenhagen  seed  is  of  good  value.  This 
also  the  price  of  it  proves,  as  Copenhagen  Caulillower- 
seed  often  is  twice  as  dearly  priced  in  our  seed-cata- 
logues as  is  that  from  any  other  origin.  It  may 
interest  readers  of  this  paper  to  know  why  the 
Cauliflower-plant  is  really  better  developed  in  Den- 
mark than  anywhere  else.  FirBt,  there  is  an 
explanation  to  be  gleaned  from  a  study  of  natural 
conditions,  especially  from  meteorologic  influences. 

It  is  well  known,  and  has  often  been  proved,  that 
many  economic  plants  acquire  a  better  flavour,  taste, 
or  scent  in  northern  regions.  The  long  days  of  the 
summer  have  something  to  do  with  this,  and  much 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  by  an  author  well- 
known  to  English  readers — the  late  Professor 
Schiibeler,  of  Christiauia  Seeds  from  northern 
(Scandinavian,  for  instance)  countries  have  virtues 
of  their  own.  Nearly  all  seeds,  save  those  of  Conifers 
from  the  extreme  North,  are  larger  individually  than 
those  from  Germany  and  more  southern  countries. 

It  is  important  for  growers  to  know  that  experi- 
ments made  in  Denmark  have  shown  that  seeds  har- 
vected  there  yield  plants  which  never  run  to  seed 
too  early.  The  climate  is  influenced  by  the  proximity 
of  the  Bea  ;  the  plants  develop  slowly  but  evenly  and 
well,  so  that  the  good  properties  are  matured.  The 
summer-heat  is  not  so  injurious  as  in  more  southerly 
countries.      The   quality   of    Danish    vegetables    is 
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therefore,  wonderfully  good,  and  this  is  proved  by 
the  large  exports  of  certain  of  the  produce — of  Cab- 
bages to  America,  Cauliflowers  to  various  place?,  and 
so  on.  For  a  long  time  Danish  growers  worked  for 
others.  It  frequently  happened  that  their  Cauliflower 
seed  was  sold  wholesale  to  Erfurt  firms  and  returned, 
even  to  Denmark,  as  true  Erfurt-grown  teed.  This 
is  so  no  longer.  It  is  known  that  the  Danish  Cauli- 
flowers are  the  best,  especially  thoBe  raised  near 
Copenhagen,  whence  the  produce  is  Bold  at  a  high 
price,  and  sometimes  a  year  in  advance. 

The  reason  for  this  may  be  traced  to  natural 
causes.  A  good  soil  is  found,  especially  well  suited 
for  Cauliflowers,  in  the  vicinity  of  Copenhagen.  Last 
but  not  least,  should  be  mentioned  the  way  in  which 
Danish  growers  have  continued  to  select  only  the 
very  best  strains  of  Cauliflowers,  rejecting  every  one 
that  was  inferior. 

There  are  large  seed-farms  near  Copenhagen  well 
worth  visiting.  Every  grower  feels  an  interest  in 
seeing  the  newest  machinery,  irrigators,  channels,  &c, 
and  all  these  things  may  be  studied  at  the  seed-farm 
of  Imrnanuel  Levy,  Vangede,  a  village  near  Copen- 
hagen.  Traveller. 


The   Week's  Work. 


Scotland. 


TOMATOS  AS  A   FARM  CROP. 

This  is  not  an  uncommon  crop  in  the  South  of 
England.  In  Scotland,  however,  it  is  a  very  uncom- 
mon one,  and  I  know  of  only  two  instances  where  it 
has  been  attempted.  In  both  it  proved  that  in  Scot- 
laud  a  very  large  crop  of  Tomatos  can  be  grown  out- 
of-doors  ;  but  it  also  showed  that  our  seasons  are  too 
short  to  allow  of  their  ripening,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  fruit  must  be  gathered  in  a  state  of  unripeness. 

However,  neither  of  the  above  instances  proves 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  ripening  a  crop.  It  is 
indispensable,  in  order  to  secure  any  degree  of  success, 
that  a  light,  warm  soil,  and  a  well-sheltered  position 
be  chosen.  The  variety  of  Tomato  Bhould  be  one 
that  ripens  itB  fruits  early.  Strong  plants  with  a 
tendency  to  fruitfulness  given  them  before  planting 
out,  must  be  employed.  Planting  above  the  level, 
or  on  ridges,  would  be  advantageous.  Manuring 
should  consist  in  shallow  or  surface-dressing,  and  no 
nitrates  or  phosphates  must  be  applied,  except  at  the 
time  of  planting.  When  applied  late  in  growth,  as  in 
Celery,  these  materials  are  apt  to  cause  growth  after 
it  should  have  ceased.  The  plants  need  to  be 
pinched  at  the  earliest  moment,  the  proper  amount 
of  fruit  left  on  each,  neither  more  nor  less  than  will 
ripen,  and  the  growths  and  foliage  kept  reduced  to 
the  proper  quantity.  A  great  help  to  ripening 
Tomatos  in  cold  is  to  keep  them  perfectly  dry  ; 
and  a  help  to  this  in  the  open  would  be  to  loosen 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  first  on  one  side,  and  then 
in  a  few  days  on  the  other. 

New  Double  Sweet  Pea. 
I  have  been  favoured  by  a  few  sprays  of  a  Sweet 
Pea  named  British  Queen,  a  selection  from  Her 
Majesty,  the  colour  of  both  being  the  same,  but  the 
former  producing  four  wings  instead  of  two.  Those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Eckford  Sweet 
Peas  are  aware  that  a  few  varieties,  especially  when 
highly  cultivated,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  number 
of  wings,  occasionally  produce  three.  Mr.  Angus, 
Norwood  Hall,  Aberdeen,  has  secured  one  of  thes.) 
abnormalities  with  four  wings,  and  hopes  to  go  on 
improving.  In  some  instances  there  is  a  standard 
produced  inside  the  normal  one,  aui  with  the  normal 
number  of  wings.  At  its  present  stage  the  double 
flower  is  brighter  than  the  single  flower,  and  nothing 
of  the  charm  of  the  latter  is  lost.  What  may  be  the 
end  of  Mr.  Angus's  proceedings,  when  he  has  attained 
a  really  double  flower,  when  standards  and  wings  are 
both  lost  in  petals  in  common,  is  a  problem  one  does 
not  much  care  to  attempt  solving.  The  Hoyal  Cale- 
donian Society  awarded  its  raiser  a  First-class  Certi- 
ficate at  its  Lite  show.  S.  P.  Brother  ston,  Tyningkame 
Gardens  [Iu  most  cases  in  oIooujb,  kindly  sent  us  i>y 
Mi.  Brotherston.it  is  the  "standard"  that  is  doubled. 
Judging  from  these  flowers  also,  we  think  the  Bingle 
ones  more  charming.  Ed.] 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   W.  Messenger,  Gardener  to  H.  C.   Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Dipladenias. — As  the  plants  cease  to  flower,  plenty 
of  air  may  be  given  them  with  full  sunlight.  Gradu- 
ally reduce  the  supply  of  water  to  the  roots,  and  very 
little  will  be  needed  during  the  winter  months. 

Primulas. — Encourage  growth  by  giving  frequent 
applicat  ons  of  weak  manure-water,  varying  it  occa- 
sionally with  an  artificial  manure.  Full  light  may 
be  admitted,  with  an  abundance  of  air,  on 
every  favourable  occasion.  Any  plants  not  jet 
finally  potted  should  be  attended  t  >  at  once.  Keep 
them  close  to  the  glass. 

Cinerarias. — Plants  growing  iu  cold-frames  may  be 
removed  to  houses  or  pits,  where  a  little  heat  will  be 
available  in  the  event  of  cold  or  damp  weather.  Cool 
treatment,  however,  should  be  given  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. An  occasional  dose  of  clear  soot-water  will  be 
beneficial  to  them,  and  other  stimulants  may  be 
freely  given  now  that  the  plants  are  making  plenty 
offoiiage.  Green-fly  will  be  a  source  of  trouble  if 
not  checked  in  time  by  fumigating  the  plants  with 
tobacco. 

Poinsettias. — As  a  few  early  plants  are  generally 
desirable  for  decorative  work,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
transfer  a  batch  of  the  most  forward  plantsto  warmer 
quarters,  giving  them  a  position  where  the  heads  will 
be  near  to  the  glass.  Do  not  crowd  the  plants,  or  they 
will  quickly  lose  their  lower  leaves.  They  may  be 
given  weak  liquid  manure,  or  a  little  artificial  manure 
may  be  put  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Later  plants 
may  be  given  a  night  temperature  of  55°,  not  lower, 
and  air  may  be  freely  given  them  on  fine  bright  days, 
using  the  syringe  freely  to  prevent  insect  pests. 

Lachenalias  are  now  making  active  growth,  and 
should  be  transferred  from  cold  pits  or  frames  to  the 
greenhouse,  where  they  may  be  placed  on  a  shelf  or 
in  a  similar  position.  When  the  pots  have  become 
filled  with  roots,  an  occasional  dose  of  manure-water 
will  materially  btrengthen  the  plants. 

Freisias. — The  most  forward  plants  may  be  given 
an  intermediate  temperature,  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  air  during  fine  days.  Keep  the  plants  near  to  the 
glass,  and  give  them  an  occasional  application  of 
weak  manure- water.  Later  plants  will  be  beBt  kept 
growing  steadily  in  a  temperature  that  does  not  fall 
below  50°  at  uight.  Give  them  plenty  of  air  during 
the  day  when  the  weather  will  permit.  Another 
batch  of  bulbs  may  be  potted-up  to  continue  the 
succession.  Place  them  in  a  position  where  artificial 
heat  may  be  used  in  the  event  of  frost. 

Gardenias. — Plants  now  producing  flower-buds 
should  be  thoroughly  examined  and  cleansed.  If 
there  be  any  mealy-bug  upon  them  syringe  the  plants 
with  paraffin  emulsion,  and  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards go  over  the  plants  with  a  Bmall  brush  and 
methylated  spirits  of  wine  to  kill  any  insects  that 
may  have  survived  the  Byringing  process.  The  use 
of  stimulants  should  be  considerably  decreased  when 
the  plantB  commence  to  form  their  flower-buds.  A 
moist  atmosph-re  and  a  temperatuie  of  66°  to  70°  at 
night  will  be  best  for  them.  Later  plants  may  be 
given  a  temperature  5°  lower.  Re-pot  cuttings  that 
have  rooted,  and  put  them  in  brisk  heat  until 
established. 

Ixoras. — Careful  treatment  of  thes<  plants  is  most 
necessary  during  the  winter  months.  Water  must  be 
given  with  care— too  much  or  too  little  will  prove 
injurious.  The  syringe  may  be  used  freely,  if  the 
temperature  at  night  can  be  maintained  to  65°. 
Young  plants  intended  to  flower  in  small  pots  should 
be  plunge!  where  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  mild 
bottom-heat.  When  supplying  the  plants  with  water, 
let  it  be  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  temperature 
of  the  house. 

HARDY    ERUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grautliam. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  best  season  for 
planting  fruit-trees  is  now  at  hand,  and  the  gardener 
should  decide  what  alterations  are  to  be  made,  that 
the  order  for  fruit  trees  may  be  despatched  nt  once. 
It  is  conveuient  to  remove  a  few  of  the  oldest  and 
weakest  trees  each  season,  and  to  plant  a  fow  young 
ones  in  their  stead.  By  such  a  system  young  trees 
are  continually  coming  into  fruiting  condition,  and 
supply  large  fruit.  New  and  valuable  varieties  may 
be  thus  introduced.  If  a  large  number  of  trees  are 
required,   it  will  be  best  to  go  to  the  nursery  and 


personally  select  them.  Especially  is  this  advisable  in 
the  case  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  because  so  much 
of  the  future  welfare  of  the  tree  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  stock  they  are  worked  upon,  and 
the  amount  of  frost  they  have  had  to  contend 
with  since  they  were  budded.  Select  those  with  clean 
stocks,  fre<  from  all  knots aud  roughness,  and  that  have 
a  bright  htalthy  looking  skin.  Any  that  have  been 
cut  back  several  times  should  be  avoided.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  if  grown  in  the  open,  require  a  warm 
position  and  a  well-drained  soil.  If  the  situation  be 
naturally  cold  and  wet,  a  border  should  be  made 
purposely  for  them,  excavating  the  Boil  2J  feet  deep, 
with  a  fall  of  1  in  25  from  the  wall  to  the  edge  of  the 
border.  Lay  down  a  drain  and  connect  with  a  suit- 
able outlet,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  border  put 
6  inches  of  rough  stones  or  broken  bricks,  and  next  a 
layer  of  turf-sods,  with  the  grassy  sides  downwards, 
or  failing  this  a  layer  of  straw  fresh  from  the  stables, 
placed  4  inches  thick.  A  moderately  retentive  loam 
is  best  for  Peaches,  but  lime  is  also  necessary,  because 
their  stones  contain  a  large  proportion  of  it.  Lime 
may  be  added  to  the  loam  in  the  form  of  fiuely- 
broken  chalk,  or  as  lime-rubble  that  has  been  slaked. 
One-twelfth  part  of  the  whole  will  be  sufficient. 
Burnt  earth,  or  ashes  from  the  garden-fire  are  also 
valuable,  in  the  proportion  of  one-sixth  to  the  whole 
in  the  case  of  retentive  loams,  or  one-twelfth  for 
light  loams.  These  keep  the  border  porous  and 
sweet,  and  afford  potash  aud  other  ingredients  to  the 
trees.  If  the  weather  be  wet  at  the  time  of  planting, 
the  soil  should  not  be  trodden  hard,  but  may  be  left 
to  settle  down  naturally.  In  favourable  positions, 
and  in  places  where  trees  have  previously  grown  well, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  fully  carry  out  the  above 
directions,  but  a  quantity  of  fresh  soil  should  always 
be  placed  around  the  roots  of  trees  newly  planted. 
Owing  to  their  susceptibility  to  frost,  these  fruit- trees 
should  be  planted  as  early  as  possible  after  the  leaves 
commence  to  fall,  and  the  work  should  be  finished  ofl 
quickly. 

Suitable  Varieties. — The  best  varieties  for  outdoor 
culture  in  their  order  of  ripening  are  :  Peaches,  Early 
Alexander,  Early  Louise,  Hale's  Early,  River's  Early 
York,  Crimson  Galande,  Goshawk,  Dyniond,  Stirling 
Castle,  Alexandra  Noblesse,  Bellegarde,  Barrington,* 
Sea  Eagle,*  Princess  of  Wales,*  and  Late  Admirable.* 
In  cold  districts  those  marked  *  are  too  late  to  be  of 
any  use.  Of  Nectarines  :  Early  Rivers,  Lord  Napier, 
Stanwick  Elruge,  Balgowan,  Dryden,  Pitmaston 
Orange,*  Pine -Apple,*  Spenser,*  Humboldt,*  and 
Victoria.*  Those  marked  *  are  of  no  use  in  cold 
districts. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathrieldsaye,  Hants. 

Endive. — Blanching  of  this  crop  should  not  be 
commenced  before  the  plants  are  fully  grown.  By 
whatever  means  it  is  proposed  to  blanch  the  plantB, 
they  should  be  perfectly  dry  before  the  process  is 
begun.  If  a  few  plants  be  lifted  at  regular  intervals 
and  planted  in  pits  or  frames  that  can  be  darkened,  it 
ia  a  capital  method.  Some  of  the  plants  may  be 
covered  with  pots  in  the  open,  where  they  have 
grown.  These  can  now  be  obtained  similar  to  those 
used  for  forcing  Seakale,  but  only  1  foot  in  diameter, 
and  S  inches  high,  with  a  knob  or  handle  at  the  top 
by  which  the  pots  can  be  conveniently  lifted.  Flower 
and  Soakale  puts  may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  but 
they  are  less  convenient.  Some  gardeners  tie  up  the 
plants  in  the  same  manner  as  Cos  Lettuce  is  done. 
Then  cover  them  with  dry  Oak  or  Beech  leaves,  to 
prevent  frost,  damp,  or  light  reaching  the  plants.  If 
leaves  cannot  be  procured,  the  plants  may  be  moulded 
up  with  just  enough  dry  soil  to  exclude  light  and 
frost. 

Spring  Cabbage. — Tho  bulk  of  the  Cabbage  plants 
to  produce  early  supplies  in  spring  and  summer  may 
now  be  planted  out.  Select  the  strongest  plants, 
and  take  care  to  avoid  any  that  are  blind,  there  being 
very  many  in  such  condition  this  autumn.  A  space 
of  18  inches  each  way  will  give  ample  room  for  early 
Cabbage  that  will  be  cut  in  a  young  state.  The 
ground  should  be  enriched  with  manure,  and  be 
carefully  dug  or  trenched.  If  the  soil  is  stiff,  and 
the  garden  a  cold  one,  lay  up  the  soil  in  ridgos  in  the 
usual  way.  Put  the  plants  between  the  ridges  and 
on  the  top  of  them.  In  Bpring,  the  beBt  rows  should 
be  left,  and  the  plants  in  the  other  ones  may  be  used 
to  fill  up  gaps  that  have  occurred  in  the  former. 
Care  will  be  required  this  season  not  to  use  any  green 
vegetables  that  would  stand  through  the  winter,  whilst 
there  are  plenty  of  tender  ones.  Owing  to  the  severe 
drought,  winter  vegetables  will  be  very  scarce  in  the 
south. 
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Aiparagus  Forcing. — When  the  stalks  of  the  Aspa- 
ragus in  the  outside  bids  show  signs  of  ripeness,  cut 
them  down  to  the  ground-ltvel,  and  lift  a  few  roots 
for  early  forcing  in  pits  or  hot-beds.  At  the  same 
time  clear  the  beds  of  weeds  with  the  hoe  and  rake, 
and  afford  them  a  dressing  with  soot  and  salt.  The 
large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  produced  during 
the  growing  season  by  this  plant  renders  the  soil  in 
which  it  grows  very  poor,  aDd  more  support  must  be 
given  Asparagus  than  other  vegetables  that  are 
frequently  renewed  by  sowing  and  transplanting. 

Seal- ale  for  Forcing. — If  early  supplies  of  this  vege- 
table are  in  request,  and  no  frost  has  yet  arre6ted 
growth,  it  will  be  well  to  lift  the  roots  with  a 
digging-fork,  so  as  to  crack  or  check  them,  after 
which  the  soil  may  be  made  firm  again  about  the 
roots  by  treading.  In  the  course  of  eight  dajsthe 
leaves  will  fall  off,  and  the  roots  may  then  be  lifted 
to  place  in  the  forcing  quarters. 

Burly  Rhubarb. — Lift  a  few  stools  carefully,  not 
damaging  the  roots,  and  leave  them  fully  exposed  to 
the  weather  night  and  day.  If  there  be  dry,  sunny 
days,  however,  a  mat  may  be  placed  over  them  to 
prevent  the  roots  unduly  shrivelling.  The  roots  will 
be  ready  for  gentle  forcing  in  the  course  of  six  days 
after  being  lifted. 

Remarks. — All  planting  and  sowing  of  vegetables 
and  salads,  of  whatever  nature,  should  be  completed 
during  the  present  month,  that  they  'may  become 
rooted  before  the  growing  season  has  quite  ceased. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  WalTE,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Tin  Cool-house. — Plants  of  Oncidium  tigrinum,  0. 
crispum,  0.  proetextum,  0.  varicosum,  and  its 
variety  Rogersii,  are  now  producing  their  flower- 
spike*,  and  strong,  well  rooted  specimens  may  be 
allowed  to  bloom  freely,  but  it  will  be  best  to  remove 
the  Epikes  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  become  fully 
expanded.  If  these  be  placed  in  water,  they  will 
remain  fresh  for  a  considerable  period.  In  the  case 
of  small  weakly  plants,  no  flower  spikes  should  be 
allowed  to  develop.  Maoy  growers  already  know 
what  splendid  spikes  are  produced  from  the  first 
season's  growth  after  importation,  but  they  quickly 
exhaust  themselves  if  the  plants  be  permitted  to 
retain  them  until  they  fade.  Such  species  as  0. 
macranthum,  0.  undulatum,  0.  loxense,  0.  serratum, 
0.  superbiens,  0.  Leopoldinum,  0.  zebrinum,  0. 
monachicum,  and  0.  lamelligerum  will  now  require 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water  at  the  root,  and  shade 
from  direct  sunshine.  0.  cheirophorum  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  small-growing  Oncidiums  ;  it  is  now 
growing  and  rooting  freely,  and  if  needful  miy  ba 
repotted  at  this  time.  Grow  the  plants  in  shallow 
pans,  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  peat  and  sphag- 
num-moss, and  suspend  them  from  the  roof  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  house.  The  plant  requires  little 
water  at  ai>y  time,  and  great  care  is  needed  that  no 
water  reach  the  centre  of  the  growth  or  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  0.  concolor,  having  completed  its 
pBeudo-bulbs,  will  require  less  water  than  formerly, 
but  the  bulbs  should  not  be  permitted  to  shrivel. 
The  same  treatment  is  necessary  for  O.  Marshallia- 
num,  which  is  now  rooting  freely,  and  should  be 
carefully  protected  from  slugs,  &c.  The  pretty  0. 
cucullatum  is  strictly  an  alpine  plant,  inhabiting  the 
cooler  regions  of  the  Andes.  It  requires  the  coolest 
and  dampest  position  available  in  this  house.  Its 
varieties  Phaltenopsis,  olivaceum,  and  nutigeuum 
also  require  a  similar  position.  O.  curtum  and  0. 
Forbesii  should  be  placed  at  the  warmer  end.  Catt- 
leya  citrina  is  a  cool-growing  sped  s  that  loves 
abundance  of  light  aud  air,  aud  thrives  best  when 
faslened  to  a  te:>k  jaft,  and  suspended  close  to 
the  roof,  w  th  the  leaves  and  growths  in  a 
downward  direction.  Although  the  plant  is 
now  producing  its  new  growth?,  it  will  need 
but  little  water  until  the  flower  scapes  appear. 
Some  cultivators  succeed  with  the  plant  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse,  the  principal  reason  being  that 
it  there  receives  plenty  of  sunheat  and  light  wiih  a 
much  drier  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  consequent 
upon  more  air  being  admitted  than  in  the  c.s3  of  an 
Orchid-houEe.  The  handsome  Odontoglossum  corona- 
rium  and  its  variety  miniatum  are  in  full  growth,  and 
should  be  e'evated  clnse  up  to  the  roof-glas1,  but  out 
of  reach  of  act  iul  sunshine.  Abundance  of  water  is 
necessary  at  all  times.  Plants  of  0.  Edwardi  ttat 
are  tending  up  strong  flower-spikes  require  to  be  kept 
thoroughly  moist  at  the  root,  and  care  is  neces- 
sary that  the  tall  spikes  do  not  get  too  close  to  the 
roof-glaes,  or  the  whole  infloreecence   may  be  lost. 


0.  Bictonense  and  its  variety  alba  being  now  in  bloom 
should  be  watered  only  very  occasionally,  as  the 
roots  are  liable  to  decay  if  kept  in  a  moist  condition 
at  this  period.  The  three  following  species  0.  grande, 
O.  Insleayi,  and  O.  Schlieperianum,  may  be  removed 
to  the  cooler  and  drier  part  of  the  intermediate-house, 
where  they  will  rest ;  the  humidity  of  the  Odonto- 
glossum-house  during  winter  is  unfavourable  to  them. 
0.  Cervantesii,  0.  Rossii,  and  its  numerous  varieties 
should  be  suspended  in  a  light  position,  and  copious 
supplies  of  water  may  be  given  until  the  flowering 
season  is  past.  The  Odontoglossums,  especially  those 
of  the  0.  crispum,  0.  triumphans,  0.  cirrosum,  O. 
Pescatorei,  and  0.  Halli  sections  will  now  be  growing 
vigorously,  and  it  will  be  necessary  as  the  new  leaves 
develop  to  closely  examine  them  for  small  yellow 
thrips,  which  are  often  very  troublesome.  The 
best  means  to  employ  for  killing  these  insects 
is  Richards'  XL  All  Vaporiser.  Previous  to  the 
operation  it  is  advisable  to  close  the  house,  and 
damp  it  well  down,  so  as  to  create  a  warm  moist 
growing  atmosphere ;  this  will  induce  the  insects 
to  emerge  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  disport 
themselves  upon  the  surface,  when  they  may  be  easily 
destroyed  by  the  nicotine  vapour.  Odontoglossums 
will  now  stand  a  stronger  fumigation  than  at  any  other 
period  of  the  year.  The  operation  may  be  done  at  night 
and  the  succeeding  morning,  or  on  two  successive 
evenings,  without  any  fear  of  injury  to  the  plants. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House,  Herts. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  that  are  growing  too 
strongly,  may  be  brought  into  a  fruitful  condition  by 
lifting  them  partly,  or  wholly,  and  root-pruning. 
The  best  time  to  do  this  is  while  there  are  still  leaves 
on  the  trees.  It  is  common  for  young  tiees  to  grow 
too  vigorously  in  rich  soil,  and  some  varieties  when 
they  become  good-sized  trees  are  unfruitful  indoors. 
When  commencing  to  root-prune,  begin  at  the  part 
of  the  border  furthest  from  the  tree,  and  take  out  the 
soil  without  damaging  the  roots,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  tree  was  to  be  transplanted.  Trace  out 
strong  roots  that  have  grown  in  a  downward  direc- 
tion, and  shorten  these,  and  cut  off  also  the  damaged 
part  of  other  roots  that  were  unavoidably  injured  in 
the  operation  by  the  digging-fork.  Preserve  all 
roots  of  a  fibrous  nature,  and  while  the  roots 
are  bare  look  over  them  for  suckers,  and  cut 
off  all  that  can  be  seen.  Relay  the  roots 
in  the  soil  on  the  same  levels  and  angles  as  they 
start  from  the  base  of  the  tree,  treading  it  all  firm 
throughout  as  the  work  proceeds.  The  work  needs 
to  be  done  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  so  as  not  to 
allow  the  fibrous  roots  to  suffer  from  long  exposure 
to  dry  air,  and  afterwards  give  the  soil  a  thorough 
watering.  If  the  trees  have  been  growing  in  the 
same  soil  for  some  years,  a  portion  of  it  may  be 
replaced  with  new  material,  mixing  with  it  the  old  as 
the  work  proceeds.  The  new  material  should  be  the 
same  as  for  making  new  borders,  viz.,  loam,  with  an 
addition  of  mortar-rubble  and  charred  soil.  On 
the  few  bright  days  that  may  be  expected  afterwards, 
damp  the  foliage  by  syringing.  Trees  in  late  houses 
that  are  unsatisfactory  because  the  soil  has  become 
exhausted,  may  be  much  improved  by  taking  out  the 
old  soil  and  replacing  it  with  new  material,  but  this 
work  should  be  done  immediately,  so  as  to  allow  time 
for  young  roots  to  be  made  in  the  new  soil  while 
the  foliage  is  still  on  the  trees.  Continue  to 
water  Peach-trees  as  often  as  required,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  Foil  should  not  become  quite 
dry,  and  continue  to  syringe  them  on  the 
afterno'  n  of  every  fine  day.  Houses  that  are  to  bo 
planted  with  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  shou'd  be 
i  repared  beforehand.  If  the  bottom  be  damp,  the 
base  shcruld  be  concreted,  and  about  9  inches  of 
brickbats  placed  thereon  for  elrainage,  laid  on  edge, 
with  the  smallest  on  the  top,  and  from  1^  to  2  f. et 
of  soil.  There  will  be  necessary  a  trellis  with  wires 
running  lengthwise  of  the  house  at  about  9  inches 
apart,  and  about  1  foot  from  the  glass.  If  the  house 
requires  to  be  painted,  tho  work  should  be  done 
before  the  trees  are  planted.  The  same  remarks 
would  apply  to  Cherry  and  Plum-trees. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford. 

Daffodils  will  succeed  almost  anywhere,  but  they 
appear  to  be  most  at  home  in  a  damp  and  somewhat 
shaded  position,  as  by  the  sides  of  woodland  walks 
or  in  grass,  upon  the  margins  of  lakes  and  ruoning 


streams,  &c.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  during 
the  present  month.  They  like  a  good  depth  of  soil, 
but  are  not  very  particular  as  to  what  kind  it  is. 
No  manure  is  necessary  for  them,  nor  should  they 
be  planted  at  a  greater  depth  than  4  inches.  Daffodils 
are  most  effective  if  planted  in  large  clumps.  Straight 
lines  should  be  avoided.  The  varieties  that  may  be 
obtained  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  some 
amount  of  discretion  will  be  necessary  in  seleci  ing 
these,  as  some  varieties  flower  much  earlier  than 
others.  A  good  collection  of  Narcissus  should  afford 
flowers  from  February  until  May.  The  bulbs,  when 
planted,  need  not  be  disturbed  for  years. 

Narcissus. — The  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Daffodils,  are  very  useful  for  sup- 
plying flowers  for  cutting.  Plant  them  in  a  good 
soil,  and  they  also  may  then  be  left  for  years  before 
replanting  will  be  necessary. 

Lilium  candidum. — This  beautiful  white-flowering 
Lily  should  be  planted  during  the  autumn  months. 
Any  garden  soil  suits  it,  but  a  good  rich  loam  is 
best,  and  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  where  they 
need  not  be  disturbed.  It  is  a  plant  which  greatly 
resents  frequent  transplantation. 

Dahlias. — In  places  where  these  have  been  cut 
down  by  the  frost,  the  tubers  should  be  lifted,  and 
placed  in  shallow  boxes,  covering  the  tubers  with 
light  sandy  soil  or  ashes.  Afterwards  store  them  in 
a  position  where  frost  will  not  reach  them  during 
winter. 

Marguerites. — Take  cuttings  of  Marguerites  and 
insert  them  round  the  margins  of  5-inch  pots.  Place 
them  on  the  shelf  of  a  house  where  the  temperature 
does  not  fall  below  55°. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 
Fi i ding-up  and  Packing  for  Winter. — This  should 
now  be  completed.  If  it  is  not,  the  bee-keeper  must 
bestir  himself  and  feed  as  fast  as  the  bees  can  take 
the  syrup.  Make  good  syrup,  not  thin  and  watery 
Btuff,  or  the  bees  will  have  to  evaporate  or  separate 
the  excess  of  moisture  at  the  cost  of  "wear  and  tear  " 
to  vitality.  Feeding  generally  induces  breeding,  and 
thus,  if  done  early,  the  brood  hatches  out  early  in 
October,  and  so  strengthens  the  colony.  Packing  for 
winter  must  also  be  attended  to  shortly  ;  if  you  have 
any  queenless  colonies  on  hand,  unite  them  to  those 
that  have  a  queen. 

Re-queening  in  Autumn. — Introducing  queens  to 
queenless  colonies,  unless  the  latter  are  very  strong 
in  bees  (which  is  not  often  the  case  at  this  period 
of  the  year)  is  a  waste  of  money,  and  usually 
brings  disappointment  to  the  purchaser,  besides 
giving  no  satisfaction  to  the  dealer  or  breeder. 
Pleased  and  satisfied  customers  furnish  the  best  adver- 
tisement one  can  have.  The  matter  of  superseding 
an  old  queen  by  the  introduction  of  a  yoirug  one  in 
its  place  at  this  period  is  a  different  matter  altogether, 
and  any  stock  which  is  known  to  be  headed  by  a 
queen  of  1896  that  has  done  well  durirg  1897  and 
1898  should  have  its  queen  deposed  in  favour  of  a 
young  one  of  1898.  There  are  exceptional  queens 
which  do  good  work  in  the  third  year,  but  it  is  not 
good  policy  to  depend  on  the  chance  .  f  this.  It  is 
best  to  keep  young  prolific  queens  at  the  head  of 
colonies. 

Planting  for  Bees;  Painting  Uivs. — Now  is  the 
time  to  sow  hardy  annuals  to  strnd  the  winter  and 
bloom  early  next  season.  Hive  roofs  and  covers 
should  be  painted  where  required,  so  that  the  inte- 
riors may  be.  dry  through  the  wiuter  months.  Chaff 
cushions  are  good  top  wraps  during  the  winter,  such 
cushions  being  excellent  heat  retainers.  T  hey  may 
be  made  of  cheap  unbleached  calico,  cut  the  size  of 
the  hive  iDside,  and  if  about  thr.-e-pirts  fi  led  they 
will  tuck  in  at  the  sides  bet'er  than  a  cu-hion  quite 
full,  the  calico  should  be  washed  before  using  it,  or 
it  will  most  likely  get  mildewed  in  damp  and  foggy 
weither. 

Winter  Passages. — It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  passage 
to  the  bees  from  one  comb  to  the  other,  eo  that  tliey 
may  not  starve  in  long  spells  of  very  severe  weather. 
Lay  three  little  strips  of  wood  side  by  tide  across  tho 
tops  of  the  frames  when  packing  up  for  the  winter. 
The  strips  must  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  bees  to 
pass  easily,  and  bevelled  at  the  ends,  so  that  the 
quilt  may  lie  close  on  the  frames  at  the  outsides  all 
round  where  the  projections  of  brace  combs  are  left 
on  the  top  of  fiames.  These,  of  course,  allow 
passage-way  over  the  tops  of  frames. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES, 


MONDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


AOVERTI8EMENT8  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  shovldle 

careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

SALES. 

'  Eigbt  days'  Unreserved  Clearance 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  at    the 

Nurseries,  Sunningdale,    Berks, 

by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Dutch.     Bulbs,     at    Protheroe    & 

Morris'  Rooms. 
Clearance  Sale  of  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants,  at  131,  Acre  Lane, 
Brixton,  8.W.,  by  order  of  Mr. 
T.  A.  Dickson,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris. 

/Annual  Trade  Sale  of  Shrubs, 
Conifers,  and  Climbers,  at  the 
Wood  Lane  Nursery,  Isleworth, 
by  order  of  Messrs.  Chas.  Lee 
&  Son,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

1  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 

I  Great  Sale  of  Lilium  longiflorum, 
Palm  Seeds,  &c,  at  Protheme  &l 
Morris'  Rooms. 
Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 
( Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  & 
1     Rooms. 

("Dutch     Bulbs,     at    Protheroe    .& 
pl  J      Morris'  Rooms. 

J  Imported  and  Established  Orchids, 
1.    at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


THURSDAY,        OoT.  20- 


FRIDAY, 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 49'8°. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— October  12  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  59°  j  Min.,  11°. 
Provinces. — October  12  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  57°,  W.  Ireland  ; 
Min.,  48°,  Aberdeen. 
Dull ;  general  absence  of  rain  ;  heavy  dews. 


The  reciprocal  IT  is  a  curious  circumstance, 
Action  of  Scion  that  practical  gardeners  of  the 
and  stock.  greatest  experience  of  the  gene- 
ration now  passing  away,  denied  almost  to  a 
man  that  there  is  any  action  of  the  stock 
on  the  scion,  or  of  the  scion  on  the  stock ; 
and  yet  these  men,  and  their  predecessors, 
had  been  grafting  and  budding  from  time 
immemorial.  They  derived  advantage  from 
the  process  as  a  quick  and  convenient  mode  of 
propagation,  but  it  is  only  comparatively  quite 
lately  that  they  have  admitted  that  there  are 
other  benefits  to  be  obtained.  A  pomologist 
grafts  an  Apple  he  wishes  to  propagate  on  the 
Paradise  stock  with  the  certainty  that  his  Apple 
will  be  of  more  compact  habit  and  of  earlier 
and  earlier  fertility  than  if  grown  on  the  Crab 
or  on  its  own  roots.  The  vegetative  system  of 
the  plant  will  be  checked  by  the  grafting,  and 
by  balancement  organique,  as  the  French  say — by 
compensation,  the  development  of  flowers  will 
be  proportionately  enhanced.  Still,  it  is  rare 
that  a  gardener  will  admit  any  further  influence 
than  what  has  been  alluded  to.  He  overlooks  or 
ignores  the  many  cases  in  which  he  grafts  one 
Vine  upon  another  with  a  view  of  curing  some 
defect,  such  as  cracking,  or  for  some  other 
cause,  which  renders  bis  denial  of  reciprocal 
action  somewhat  inconsistent.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  such  effects  are  so  rarely  visible 
on  the  surface  that  they  must  be  looked  on  as 
exceptional ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  that  we 
do  not  see,  but  which  we  may  expect  to  see  in 
the  future. 

The  physiologist  was  also  unwilling  to  admit 
that,  as  a  rule,  there  was  direct  communication 
between  stock  and  scion,  but  be  recognised  the 
exceptions,  and  found  them,  on  investigation, 
more  numerous  than  he  had  at  first  expected. 
These  were  the  days  when  we  were  taught  that 
the  plant  was  made  of  little  membranous  bags 
or  sacs,  called  cells,  more  or  less  filled  with 
fluid  when  alive,  but  so  perfectly  closed  and 
unbroken  at  the  surface  that  no  passage  of 
fluid  from  one  to  the  other  was  possible,  except 


by  means  of  filtration  by  "  osmosis."  By  virtue 
of  this  process  a  thinner  fluid  passes  through 
an  intervening  membrane  to  mix  with  a  thicker 
fluid  on  the  other  side. 

No  doubt,  this  process  of  osmosis  is  a  powerful 
aid  in  ensuring  the  movement  of  fluid  in  plants. 
A  discovery  made  some  few  years  ago  by  a 
Cambridge  botanist,  Mr.  Waiter  Gardiner, 
and  since  abundantly  confirmed,  has,  however, 
thrown  a  new  light  on  the  subject.  In  the  living 
cell  there  is,  as  everyone  knows,  a  thick,  semi- 
liquid  substance,  which  is  known  as  "proto- 
plasm." In  former  days  each  cell  was  supposed 
to  have  had  its  mass  of  protoplasm  so  long  as 
it  was  alive  and  active,  but  any  passage  of 
protoplasm  from  one  cell  to  another,  or  any 
admixture  of  the  plasm  of  one  cell  with  that  of 
another  was  considered  impossible.  Mr.  Gar- 
diner's discovery  consisted  in  the  proof  that 
there  were  in  that  portion  of  the  cell-wall 
between  two  cells,  extremely  minute  tubes 
opening  up  communication  from  one  cell  to 
another,  and  jjermitting  the  passage  of  threads 
of  protoplasm  from  one  cell  to  another. 
Now-a-days  a  plant,  instead  of  being  looked 
on  as  an  aggregate  of  independent  cells,  is  con- 
sidered rather  as  an  independent  whole,  con- 
sisting of  cells  which  are  in  communication, 
real  or  potential,  throughout  the  whole  plant. 
Of  course,  such  a  discovery  revolutionises  vege- 
table physiology,  and  we  may  certainly  look  to 
this  "continuity  of  protoplasm"  to  explain 
much  of  what  is  still  mysterious  in  the  matter 
of  bud-variation  (sporting)  and  grafting. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  the 
perusal,  in  the  Commies  liendus  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  experiments  of  M. 
Ltjcien  Daniel.  Cabbages,  he  says,  can  be 
improved  by  grafting  appropriately- selected 
sorts  one  upon  the  other,  and  by  sowing  the 
seeds  of  the  scion  (Creation  de  Varie'te's  Nou- 
velles,  par  la  greffe,  April  30,  1898).  Simi- 
larly variation  in  the  common  "Jack  in  the 
Hedge,"  Alliaria  officinalis,  may  be  obtained 
by  grafting  it  on  a  Cabbage. 

Pursuing  his  researches,  M.  Daniel  has 
grafted  the  wild  Carrot  on  a  cultivated  form  of 
stump  Carrot.  These  two  plants  differ  very 
materially,  both  in  foliage  and  in  the  character 
of  their  roots.  When  grafted  the  wild  Carrot 
grew  well,  utilising  the  reserves  in  the  stock 
on  which  it  was  grafted,  and  ultimately  pro- 
duced seed  larger  than  those  of  the  check- 
plant  grown  for  comparison.  The  seeds  were 
sown  side  by  side  with  some  from  the  ordinary 
wild  Cairot.  The  seedlings  of  the  latter  germi- 
nated in  the  usual  manner,  but  those  derived  from 
the  graft  showed  many  differences  which  we 
have  not  room  to  cite  here.  Generally,  we  may 
say  that  the  differences  in  the  seedlings  were 
manifested  :  1,  in  the  seed-leaves  or  cotyle- 
dons ;  2,  in  the  precocious  development  of  seed ; 

3,  a  change  in  habit,  colour,  and  hairiness ;  and 

4,  a  swollen  condition  of  the  root,  but  without 
change  of  colour. 

M.  Daniel's  experiments  are  recorded  in  the 
Comptes  Eendus,  July  11,  1898,  and  show  tho 
influence  of  the  stock  on  tho  posterity  of  the 
graft.  This  influence  determines  not  only 
variation  in  general,  but  a  more  or  less  complete 
admixture  of  tho  characteristics  of  the  stock 
and  of  the  scion,  so  that  in  tho  offspring  of 
the  scion  a  kind  of  disturbance  (affolement) 
arises  resembling  that  caused  by  crossing  or 
hybridisation. 

Prom  a  practical  point  of  view  the  experi- 
ments reveal  the  possibility  of  "improving" 
wild  plants  by  grafting,  and  subsequently 
sowing  the  seeds  from  tho  graft,  and   selecting 


the  seedlings  in  the  ordinary  way.  M.  Daniel 
does  not  tell  us  how  he  grafted  his  wild 
Carrot.  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain  :  no 
gardener  or  farmer  in  this  country  will  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  make  such  experi- 
ments, whilst  the  paucity  of  research- stations 
does  not  augur  well  for  the  experiment  being 
tried  here  at  all.  Thus,  whatever  comes  of  it, 
our  neighbours  will  get  the  benefit,  and  we 
shall  have  to  pay  for  what  we  might  have  raised 
ourselves. 

National    Dahlia    Society.  — The    official 

catalogue,  which  has  been  issued  this  Eummer,  con- 
tains on  some  fifty  pages  an  account  of  the  Dahlia, 
its  bibliography,  selected  lists  of  the  best  varieties  of 
each  type,  fancy,  Pompon,  Cactus,  decorative,  and 
single  Dahlias,  the  latter  grouped  as  self,  fancy,  Tom 
Thumb,  and  Cactus  varieties,  together  with  an  alpha- 
betical lut,  with  name  of  raiser  and  date  of  intro- 
duction of  Dahlias  of  all  sections  at  present  in  general 
cultivation  in  Great  Britain.  Selections  of  varieties 
which  make  an  especially  effective  display  in  the 
garden  are  given,  as  well  as  of  those  mos-t  suitable 
for  exhibition.  The  catalogue  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society, 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  W.  Price  Is.  to  non- 
members. 

"  Kew  BULLETIN."— The  number  for  the  present 
month  contains  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  Para 
rubber,  Hevea  brasiliensis,  a  native  of  the  damp,  shady 
forests  of  northern  Brazil,  where  the  temperature  is 
very  uniform,  ranging  from  75°  at  night  to  87°  at 
mid-day.  The  first  half  of  the  year  is  very  wet,  the 
other  half  relatively  dry.  Thanks  to  Kew,  the  trees 
have  been  sent  to  Ceylon,  where  they  have  borne 
seed,  so  that  the  number  of  trees  on  private  estates 
is  estimated  at  '200,000.  The  rubber  collected  in 
the  Cejlon  Botanic  Garden  has  been  valued  at  the 
highest  market  price  ruling  at  the  time,  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  good  return  on  the 
capital  invested.  Reports  from  TenaBserim  and  tho 
Straits  Settlements  are  also  encouraging.  In  other 
colonies  the  experiments  have  not  been  continued 
sufficiently  long  to  give  commercial  results.  The 
samples  from  Trinidad  are  reported  as  excellent. 

MADRAS.— The  Kew  Hull,  tin  reports  that  Mr. 
C.  A.  Barber,  lately  superintendent  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  has  been 
appointed  Government  botanist  for  the  Madras 
Presidency,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Prof.  Lawson. 

Meeting  of  the  Ghent  Chambre  Syndi- 
CALE. — At  the  Meeting  of  the  Chambre  Syndicate 
des  Horticulteurs  Beiges  et  Socie'le  Royale  d' Agricul- 
ture and  de  Botanique  of  Ghent,  held  on  October  2, 
the  following  awards  were  made  : — Certificates  ' '  de 
fioraison  "  to  M.  F.  Van  Driessche,  for  Leucanthemum 
uliginosum,  and  also  for  Caryopteris  mastacauthus. 
A  Cultural  Certificate  wa?  awarded  to  the  same 
exhibitor  for  Acacia  floribunda  ;  one  to  M.  Aug.  Van 
der  Heede  (a  I' unit ui mite),  fora  collection  of  Cyperus 
alternifolius,  eight  months  under  cultivation  ;  and  to 
M.  Alloncius  for  Aralia  Kerchoveana.  Honourable 
mention  was  allotted  to  M.  Aug.  Van  der  Heedo,  for 
a  collection  of  foliage  Begonias. 

Bacteria  in   Hailstones.— If   there   is  one 

place  in  which  we  should  not  have  expected  to  find 
these  organisms  it  would  be  the  interior  of  a  hoil- 
Btone.  Neveitheless,  Mr.  Habiuson  in  the  Botanical 
iQazMc  for  Septembt  r,  dt  scribes  t  undry  forms  mot  w ith 
by  bim.  As  many  as  955  were  found  on  the  average 
n  each  hailstone.  One  of  the  bacteria  was  found  lo 
be  prisonous  t  >  rats.  These  are  facts  for  the  Hiil- 
storm  Insu  ance  Company  to  ponder  over.  It  may 
well  happen  that  tho  bacteria  introduced  by  a  hail- 
storm may  bo  more  destructive  than  the  stones 
themselves, 

"Botanical  Magazine."— The  plants  figured 
in  the  issue  for  the  present  month  are  : — 

Cyrtosperma     senegalensc,    Kugler,    t.    7617. — A 
tropical    African   Aroid,    with   tufts  of   long-stalked, 
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hastate  leaves,  long-stalked  spathes,  like  those  of  the 
common  Arum,  green,  with  broad  stripes,  of  purple, 
and  short,  blunt,  purple  spadices.     Kew. 

Ci/lisus  purgans,  Boissier,  t.  7618. — A  very  hand- 
some dwarf  Broom,  with  a  profusion  of  yellow- 
flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Central  and  Southern 
Franco  and  of  Northern  Spain.     Kew. 

Amelanchier  canadensis  var.  vblotigifolia,  Torrey 
and  Gray,  t.  7619. 

Fcijoya  Scllowiana,  Berg.,  t.  7620. — A  myrtaceous 
shrub,  with  large  pendulous  flowers ;  petals  whitish 
on  the  outer,  crimson  on  the  inner  surface.  The  fruit 
is  an  oblong-ovoid  tubercled  berry,  about  the  size  of  a 
Walnut,  and  possessing  an  aromatic  flavour  and  per- 
fume. It  was  introduced  into  cultivation  by  M.  Ei>. 
Andre,  and  by  him  figured  and  described  in  the 
fforticoh,  1898,  p.  264. 


The  varieties  used  are  acris,  densus,  and  of  taller 
ones  G.  Harris  (white),  Robert  Parker,  and  others. 
In  spite  of  their  beauty,  such  plants  seem  to  us  out  of 
place  in  such  a  situation — but  that  is  a  matter  of 
taste. 

The  Show-house  at  Kew. — Those  who  have 

to  keep  their  conservatories  gay  at  all  seasons  should 
make  a  point,  if  possible,  of  visiting  this  house  at 
frequent  intervals.  Not  only  is  it  in  general  orna- 
mented with  the  popular  decorative  plants  of  the 
season,  but  new  plants,  or  plants  not  generally  known, 
are  made  use  of  in  order  that  their  ornamental 
character  may  be  tested.  This  is  a  matter  of 
preeminent  importance  at  Kew.  We  can  see  the 
ordinary  flowering  -  stuff  like  the  bedding -plants 
auywhero  and   everywhere.      It  is  to   Kew  that  we 


are  white.  3.  Avoid  fungi  having  a  milky  juice, 
unless  the  milk  is  reddish.  4.  Avoid  fungi  in  which 
the  cap,  or  pileus,  is  thin  in  proportion  to  the  gills, 
and  in  which  the  gills  are  nearly  all  of  equal  length, 
especially  if  the  pileus  is  bright-coloured.  5.  Avoid 
all  tube-bearing  fungi  in  which  the  llesh  changes 
colour  when  cut  or  broken,  or  where  the  mouths  or 
tbe  tubes  are  reddish,  and  in  the  case  of  other  tube- 
bearing  forms  experiment  with  caution.  6.  Fungi 
which  have  a  sort  of  spider-web  or  flocculeut  ring 
around  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  should  in  general 
be  avoided. 

Fruit  Crops  in  the  United  States. —As 

there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
matter,  we  give  the  following  brief  note,  received 
from  the  head  of  the  State  Department  just  as  we 


Fig.  85. — wall  at  glendavagh,  teignmouth.  (see  p. 
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Rhododendron  ndriginosu'ih,  Franchet,  t.  7621. — 
A  Western  Chinese  species,  with  lanceolate  leaves, 
thickly  beeet  on  the  lower  surface  with  rust- coloured 
scales  ;  flowers  of  moderate  size,  pink,  in  terminal 
clusters.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  North  American 
R.  punctatum. 

The  Victoria  Medal. — The  recipients  of  the 

Medal  will,  we  learn,  shortly  receive  a  diploma  on 
vellum,  notifying  to  all  and  sundry  that  its  possessor 
has,  with  the  gracious  assent  of  Her  Majesty,  been 
presented  with  the  Victoria  Medal  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

ASTERS  at  Kew.— Those  who  favour  the  intro- 
duction of  herbaceous  plants  on  terraces  or  in  a<so- 
ciai  ion  with  architectural  features,  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  effect  of  large  masses  of  peren- 
nial Asters  in  front  of  the   Wood  Museum  at  Kew. 


look  for  novelties  and  plants  of  unusual  interest. 
Just  now  Asters  in  pot?,  such  as  A.  dumoBus,  acris, 
Ainellus  laevigatus,  and  others,  furnish  excellent 
decorative  subjects. 

"  LITERATURE  "  says  that  Dean  Hole  is  writing 
a  book  on  Our  Gardens  for  the  Haddon  Library. 

The  Detection  of  Poisonous  Fungi.— The 

Botanical  Gazette  (Chicago)  for  September  publishes 
some  notes  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow,  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  U.S.A.  Department  of  Agriculture,  by 
the  aid  of  which  edible  aud  poisonous  fungi  may  be 
distinguished.  The  following  rules  are  given  for  the 
beginner: — 1,  Avoid  fungi  when  in  the  button  or 
uuexpanded  stage,  also  those  iu  which  the  flesh  has 
begun  to  decay,  even  if  only  slightly.  2.  Avoid  all 
fungi  which  have  stalks  with  a  swollen  base  sur- 
rounded by  a  sac-like  envelope,  especially  if  the  gills 


are  going  to  press  :— Respecting  Apples,  there  is,  in 
general,  a  continued  downward  movement  as  to  con- 
dition, only  four  States  reporting  the  slightest 
improvement  over  the  last  unfavourable  report.  As 
to  Peaches,  taking  the  States  in  which  these  form  a 
commercial  crop,  together  with  those  in  which  the 
production  is  small,  or  not  mare  than  sufficient  for 
the  local  demand,  there  is  probably  about  two-thirds 
of  a  full  crop.  The  conditions,  however,  vary  greatly, 
ranging  from  108  down  to  half  a  crop  for  tome  of 
the  States  ranking  next  to  Georgia  along  the  Atlantic 
slope.  In  the  States  from  New  York  to  Virginia 
inclusive,  the  condition  ranges  from  10  to  49  per 
cent,  of  a  full  crop.  In  the  middle  States  the  averages 
are  somewhat  higher  ;  but  in  few  cases  do  they  indi- 
cate more  than  two-thirds  of  the  normal.  In  Graphs 
the  condition  is  in  the  main  very  satisfactory.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  no  notably  unfavourable 
conditions  ;    and   while   no    average    for   the   entire 
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c  ountry  can  be  established,  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
standard  of  comparison,  the  general  outlook  may  be 
regarded  as  highly  favourable. 

Variation  of  Alpine  Plants  under  Alter- 
nations of  Temperature.— M.  Gastok  Bonnier 
contributes  to  the  Comptes  Rendus  for  August  8  the 
result  of  his  experiments  on  the  characteristic*  of 
alpine  plants  as  modified  by  alternations  in  tempera- 
ture. He  thus  sums  up  his  paper  : — Comparison  was 
made  between  plants  of  the  same  species  from  the 
same  root,  some  kept  continually  at  a  very  low  tem- 
perature (4°  to  9°  C. ),  others  submitted  to  the  usual 
variations  of  temperature  in  the  environs  of  Paris, 
and  yet  others  kept  at  a  very  low  temperature  during 
the  night  and  in  sunshine  during  the  day.  These 
last,  subjected  to  extreme  alternations  of  tempera- 
turf,  are  more  dwarf  than  thoie  of  the  two  former 
sets,  the  internoies  are  proportionally  shorter,  the 
leaves  smaller,  thicker,  firmer,  the  flowering  is  more 
rapid.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  produce  artificially 
the  characteristics  of  alpine  plants  in  specimens 
grown  in  the  open  by  submitting  them  to  a  daily 
alternation  of  temperature  equivalent  to  that  which 
affects  them  in  high  nuuntainous  regions. 

A  Living  Statue  of  Napoleon  I.— A  gentle- 

min,  residing  near  Paris,  named  M.  d'Aguilleres, 
is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  unique  statue  of  Napo- 
leon I.  His  gardener  has  clipped  a  large  shrub  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  a  perfect  model  in  evergreen  of 
the  "Little  Corporal."  Here  he  stands  in  his 
favourite  attitude,  wearing  a  cocked  hat,  sword,  and 
with  snuff-box  in  hand.  Every  detail  of  the  face  and 
figure  is  represented.  Hundreds  of  visitors  used  to  be 
attracted  to  see  this  curious  achievement  of  the  clever 
gardener,  bui  when  the  present  owner  came  into 
possession  he  closed  the  gates  to  all  comers.  The 
greatest  care  is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the 
likeaesi  of  the  renowned  warrior,  ani  every  day  the 
gard;ner  spends  a  considerable  time  in  clipping  off 
dead  leaves,  and  cutting  away  an  occasional  branch 
that  gets  too  thickly  foliaged.  The  signature  of  the 
great  Napoleon  is  reproduced  at  the  foot  of  the 
statue  in  Coleus  plants. 

Hints  to  Intending  Emigrants.— A  circular 

has  just  been  issued  from  the  Emigrants'  Information 
Office,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W.,  from  which 
we  make  the  fo'lowing  extracts  :  There  is  an  excellent 
opening  in  the  colonies  for  men  with  a  little  capital, 
who  can  take  up  land  for  fruit-growing,  dairying,  or 
general  farming.  In  Ontario,  and  the  north-west  of 
C  ii  i  id  i,  free  homesteads  are  given  to  settlers  on  simple 
conditions  of  residence  and  cultivation,  the  160  acre 
grants  in  the  north-west  being  open  land,  requiring 
no  clearing.  Western  Australia  is  the  only  one  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies  which  gives  free  homesteads : 
the  Free  Homestead  Act  there  dates  from  1893,  and 
has  lately  been  much  used  ;  562  of  such  farms,  of  an 
average  size  of  151  acres,  besides  54  homestead 
leases,  representing  nearly  72,000  acres,  were  taken 
up  in  1897.  In  the  other  colonies,  laid  (mostly 
uncleared)  can  be  bought  from  2s.  6d.  per  acre. 
But  settlers  must  remember  that  the  conditions  of 
farming  are  necessarily  very  different  from  those  they 
have  bei\i  accustomed  to  here,  so  that  they  should 
not  buy  or  rent  a  farm  immediately  on  arrival,  but 
should  work  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months  with  some 
coloaial  farmer,  till  they  have  acquired  experience  of 
soil,  climate,  and  other  local  conditions.  If  a  man 
has  a  working  family  he  could  cultivate  a  ten-acre 
block  for  fruit-growing,  without  the  expense  of  hiring 
outside  labour.  There  is  a  demand  for  experienced 
farm-hands  on  farms,  orchards,  and  vineyards  in  parts 
of  Queensland,  Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  ; 
in  Canada  the  demand  is  over  for  this  year  ;  in  .South 
Africa,  farm  labourers  are  nearly  always  natives  or 
other  coloured  persons. 

STOCK-TAKING:  SEPTEMBER.— An  analysis  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  the  past  month  gives 
a  reassuring  aspect  to  the  prospects  of  trade  generally. 
There  is  an  increase  in  the  value  of  both  imports  and 
exports.  The  imports  for  the  past  month  are  in 
excess  of  those  for  September,  1897,  by  £425,648. 
1  he  figures  for  the  nine  months  show  an  increase  of 


juet  £14,902,477.  As  to  the  month  the  sections 
showing  a  decrease  are  "animals,  living  and  for 
food,"  "articles  of  food  and  drink  duty  free," 
"metals,"  "chemicals,  &c,"  and  "manufactured 
articles."  Among  the  items  showing  an  increase  are 
Wheat,  as  to  quantity,  606,970  cwt.  — there  is  a 
decrease  of  £156,875  in  the  value  ;  this  may  serve  to 
show  the  change  in  the  market  in  the  twelvemonths, 
though  the  price  of  bread  is  slow  to  follow  the  down- 
ward tendency  of  the  raw  material.  Barley  has 
gone  up  by  £183,219  ;  Wheat-meal  and  flour, 
£138,628;  Currants  give  £149,218  as  the  increased 
value  ;  wine  shows  £60,527.  The  following  is  our 
U9ual  extract  from  the  summary  table  : — 


Imports. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Total  value 

£ 

35,179,633 

£ 
35,605,281 

£ 

+425.04S 

(A.)  Articles   of  food 
and    drink  —  duty 
free 

12,576,367 

12,195,318 

—  381,049 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
and  drink — dutiable 

2,626,022 

2,66S,S14 

+42,822 

Raw     materials     for 
textile       manufac- 
tures            

1,99S,536 

2,617,136 

+  618,600 

Raw     materials     for 
sundry     industries 
and    manufactures 

5,463,168 

5,706,649 

4  234,481 

(A.)        Miscellaneous 
articles        

1,023,637 

1,261,991 

+238,354 

(B.)  Parcel  Post 

76,502 

84,573 

+8,071 

As  UBual,  the  table  for  the  month  of  imported  fruits, 
roots,  and  vegetables  is  a  very  interesting  one,  always 
repaying  examination.     It  is  as  follows  :  — 


Imports. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw : — 

Apples 

...bush. 

247,653 

218,126 

+  473 

Cherries   ... 

••      .i 

Grapes 

...     „ 

217,790 

274,835 

4  57,045 

Pears 



311,575 

169,004 

—142,511 

Plums 

,i 

289,014 

257,492 

—31,522 

Unenumerated 

...     ,, 

251,154 

32S,793 

4  77,639 

Onions 

...     „ 

755,499 

664,376 

—9,123 

Potatos 

...  cart. 

91,895 

77,721 

—14,174 

Vegetables,  raw, 
merated    ... 

unenu- 
...  value 

£112,747 

£162,9S7 

+£50,240 

The  returns  of-  ExpoRTs 

are  this  month  of  a  more  satisfactory  nature  than  have 
been  noted  of  late.  Coal-getters  and  engineers  are  now 
hard  at  work  endeavouring  to  make  up  for  the  time 
lost  in  settling  disputes  by  the  cruelly  cruel  method 
of  the  strike.  The  increase  in  exports  over  those  for 
the  same  period  in  1897  is  placed  at  £1,639,810 — 
made  up  thus  :—  September,  1S97,  £18,305,275,  as 
against  £19,945,085  for  the  past  month.  The  very 
recently  noted  heavy  falling  off  is  now  reduced  to 
£3, 262,01s  for  the  past  nine  months  compared  with 
the  same  period  last  year.  Exported  articles  of  food 
and  drink  increased  in  value  by  £159,085  ;  raw 
materials  went  up  by  £573,616  ;  chemicals  and 
chemical  preparations,  &c,  £35,860. 

QUERCUS  COCCINEA.— In  the  American  Bota- 
nical Gazette,  July,  p.  56,  mention  is  made  of  an 
Oak,  the  mala  flowers  of  which  bore  styles  in  place 
of  stamens.  Such  changes  are,  of  courae,  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  monoecious  or  dioecious  flowers, 
but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  such 
change  in  the  Oak,  or  to  have  seen  any  record  of  the 
fact. 

The  "Hogg"  MEDAL.— As  stated  in  our  last 
issue,  there  were  two  of  these  medals  awarded  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  day  at  the  Palace  Fruit  Show  ; 
subsequently,  however,  a  third  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  G.  Bdnyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone.  Three  of  the 
principal  fruit-tree  nurserymen  were  thus  honoured 
on  the  first  occasion  of  presenting  this  medal. 

Buyers  of  Fruit  Trees  must  have 

PATIENCE. — The  lateness  of  the  present  season,  and 
the  extraordinary  drought,  is  causing  the  fruit-tree 
nurserymen  no  small  amount  of  trouble.  True- 
planters   occasionally    favour  the    methods    of    the 


ancient  gardeners,  and  desire  to  plant  their  trees 
upon  or  before  a  certain  date.  The  trouble  such 
customers  may  cause  nurserymen  ibis  season  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  letter  which  we  have 
received  from  one  of  the  largest  growers  in  the 
trade  : — 

'  According  to  the  Calendar,  we  should  now  be  hard  at 
work  executing  orders  for  Roses,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
trees,  and  Conifers,  and  even  lifting  some  few  Pear  and 
Plum  trees.  But,  alas  !  the  land  below  the  surface  crumb  is 
as  dry  as  a  brick,  making  all  this  work  impossible  ;  and 
meantime  we  are  bombarded  with  letters  such  as — '  I  am 
told  that  now  is  the  very  best  time  for  removiDg  the  things 
I  ordered;'  'If  you  are  unable  to  supply  what  I  ordered, 
you  should  have  said  so  at  the  time  ; '  '  Unless  my  order  is 
forthwith  executed,  please  consider  it  cancelled,  that  I  may 
be  better  served  elsewhere.'  Well,  what  for  a  remedy? 
Why,  patience.  Practically,  the  season  is  three  weeks  late, 
and  as  no  fibrous  roots  can  be  got  out  of  the  hard  soil,  my 
kind  friends,  trust  to  your  nurseryman  to  do  his  very  best. 
Apples  are  yet  in  full  growth,  and  practically  a  week's  heavy 
rain  is  wanted  before  lifting  can  be  started.  I  send  these 
few  lines  on  behalf  of  myself  and  fellow  nurserymen,  as  we, 
I  feel  sure,  are  only  too  anxious  to  do  our  best,  and  are  not 
responsible  when  the  clerk  of  the  weither  and  the  Calendar 
do  not  agree." 

The   Surveyors'    Institution. —  The    first 

ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  session  1898-99  will 
be  held  at  the  above  premises  on  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1898,  when  the  President,  Mr.  Robert 
Visers,  will  deliver  an  opening  address.  The  chair 
will  be  taken  at  8  o'clock. 

The  Cardiff  Gardeners'  Association 
held  a  meeting  on  the  5th  inet.,  when  Mr.  T. 
Coombes,  gardener  to  Lord  Llangattock.  The 
Hendre,  Mon.,  read  an  instructive  paper  on  the  Hardy 
Fruit  Gaulen  ;  its  Formation  and  Planting.  No 
fewor  thao  twenty  members  were  enrolled  during  the 
evening. 

The  Nursery,  Florist  and  Frui  - 
growers'  Syndicate,  Ltd.— From  a  circular  to 
hand,  it  appears  that  this  Syndicate  is  being  formed 
for  the  purpese  of  acquiring  the  f,  rm  known  as 
Edgwarebury  Farm,  which  is  upwards  of  170  acres 
in  extent,  and  is  situate  in  Edgware  Parish,  Middle- 
sex, about  1|  miles  from  Edgward  station  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  Mill  Hill  station,  and  is  therefore  within  9  miles 
of  town,  and  comprises  farmhouse,  cottages,  and 
most  commodious  farm  buildings.  The  share  capital 
is  to  be  £12,000  ;  and  4,500  preference-shares,  and 
7000  ordinary  shares,  are  now  offered  for  subscription. 

HUNGARY. — We  are  requested  by  the  Austro- 
Huntarian  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  publish  the 
following  note  :  —  "In  consequence  of  the  lamented 
death  of  our  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Minister  cf  Agri- 
culture of  Hungary  has  desired  that  the  fruit, 
vegetable,  and  flower-show  in  contection  with  the 
National  Horticultural  Society,  as  well  as  the  fruit- 
fair  of  Budapest,  be  not  held  this  autumn,  but  post- 
poned until  next  year." 

Publications    Received.  —  The    Qrowth   of 

Sugar-Beet  and  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  By  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes  and 
Sir  J.  Henry  Gilbert.  (From  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Societg  of  England.)  Spottis- 
woode  &  Co.,  New  Street  Square,  London.  An  un- 
favourable pr. 'gnosis  is  given  as  to  the  commercial 
success  of  this  crop  in  this  country.—  Memoranda  of 
Field  and  other  Experiments  on  the  Farm  and  in  the 
Laboratory  of  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes,  at  Roth- 
amsted,  Herts,  by  Sir  J.  Henry  Gilbert. — The 
Rothamsted  Experiments,  Plans  and  Summary 
Tables  for  Reference  in  the  Fields,  1898.  A 
most  serviceable  summary  of  the  results  of 
these  most  important  experiments. — The  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds,  Victoria  University.  Prospectus 
of  the  Courses  in  Agriculture,  Session  1898-99. — 
Praci  cal  Rose-growing,  by  John  Harkness.  A  second 
and  up-to-date  edition  of  a  handbook  for  amateurs  on 
an  ever-popular  theme.  The  first  part  deals  with 
situat  on,  so  1.  manure,  selection  of  plants,  planting, 
propagating,  Roses  under  glass,  and  choosing,  deve- 
loping, and  staging  Exhibition  Roses.  The  second  por- 
tion deals  with  Exhibition  Roses,  Garden  or  Decorative 
Roses,  and  Roses  for  town  gardens,  ending  with  a 
monthly  calendar  of  work.  The  whole  isplainly  written, 
and  if  reading  would  make  a  successful  cultivator  those 
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who  look  over  this  book  would  soon  become  skilful. 
— The  Culture  of  Flowers  from  Seeds  and  Bulbs,  and 
Tlie  Buying  and  Home  Testing  of  Seeds.  Two  hand- 
books, by  E.  Kemp  Toogood  and  William  Toogood 
respectively  (Southampton :  Toogood  &  Sons).  Emi- 
nently practical  pamphlets  ;  that  devoted  to  bulbs  and 
flowers  contains  cultural  directions  and  many  little 
pictures  ;  the  one  on  seed-testing  will  interest  amateur 
growers,  and  suggest  some  experiments  which  they 
will  like  to  try. — Nature  Notes,  October, — Informa- 
tion Gazette,  touching  Divinity,  Learning,  caul  Physic, 
Edited  by  the  director  of  the  Information  Office, 
Oxford,  Mr.  C.  C.  Old,  of  Magdalen  College.  "The 
essence  of  the  Gazette  is  to  offer  such  suggestions 
and  comments,  based  on  reliable  foundation,  as  shall 
prove  of  practical  use  in  the  given  subject." 
An  original,  some  will  say  refreshingly  eccentric 
periodical. 


large  yellow  self  flower,  of  good  substance,  and  a 
free  bloomer.  Cycle  is  a  bright  yellow,  with  slight 
purple  shade  ;  it  has  stout  petals,  with  a  deep  purple 
margin.  Edgar  is  also  a  large  and  showy  bloom  ; 
whilst  for  a  free-blooming  scarlet  and  a  most  useful 
sort  in  borders,  Cecil  is  one  of  the  best.  Besides 
the  Carnations  was  a  large  number  of  choice  Picotees. 
Some  of  the  new  Cactus  Dahlias  were  in  bloom,  and 
the  show  and  Pompon  varieties  were  expected  to 
make  a  fine  display. 

Passing  into  a  greenhouse  used  as  a  flowering-house, 
the  most  noticeable  feature  was  the  display  of  Fuchsias 
on  the  roof  ;  the  stem  of  one  of  these  was  6  inches 
round.  The  growth  is  carried  up  and  trained  on 
the  roof,  and  a  space  of  20  feet  on  one  side  of  this 
span-roof  house  is  covered  with  two  sorts,  Elegans 
and  President,  This  house  contained  varieties  of 
Achimenes  in  baskets,  also  baDging  from  the  roof. 
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Fig,  SO. — hollyhocks  adorning  a  border  at  dulwich. 


SOME    DEVONSHIRE    GARDENS. 

(5//  our  Special  Commissioner.) 

Glendavagh,  Teignmouth. — So  often  has  it  been 
the  case  that  Chrysanthemum  blooms  from  these 
gardens  have  secured  high  honours  at  the  exhibitions 
in  the  western  counties,  that  finding  an  opportunity 
to  visit  Mr.  G.  Foster,  I  was  glad  to  avail  mj  self  of 
it.  By  no  means  are  the  Chrysanthemums  grown  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  plants,  for  here  the  taste  would  seem 
to  be  a  very  broad  one,  and  almost  everything  that 
can  be  grown  has  a  place,  and  is  well  looked  after. 

The  border  Carnations  were  the  chief  feature  at 
the  time,  for  my  visit  was  in  August.  Some  are 
known  named  sorts,  but  by  far  the  large  portion  are 
seedlings  raised  on  the  place,  some  of  them  having 
been  in  cultivation  for  four  years.  These  seedlings 
include  some  of  much  merit,  that  have  been  distin- 
guished by  names.  Devonia  is  a  full  and  distinct 
flower,  and,  like  almost  all  the  varieties  raised  here, 
does  not  split  its  calyx  ;  the  colour  is  terra  cotta 
ground,  with  scarlet  and  purple  flakes.  Mrs.  G. 
Foster  is  distinct  in  habit  and  growth,  producing  a 


A  sunk  pit  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Muscat 
Grapes,  in  which  were  some  bunches  of  fine  size. 
Black  Hamburgh,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Alicantes, 
Lady  Downes,  <fec,  in  other  divisions  were  in  every 
respect  satisfactory.  A  fine  lot  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines were  ripening  inside,  and  in  one  division 
espaliers  were  seen  along  the  centre  of  a  span-roof 
house,  and  here  were  some  excellent  trees  full  of 
fruit.  In  the  kitchen-garden  were  splendid  Apples, 
chiefly  on  espaliers.  The  Pears  were  not  quite  so 
heavy  a  crop. 

The  Chrysanthemums  were  lookiDg  well,  not  too 
strong,  but  having  clean  hard  growths.  These 
plants  were  being  afforded  iich  top  -  dressing,  and 
over  this  new  soil  oyster-shells  and  pieces  of  tile 
or  slate  were  laid.  These  keep  the  intense  sun-heat 
from  the  top  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  found  that  the 
roots  run  into  the  new  soil  right  to  the  under-side  of 
the  ;,hells,  &c. 

The  pleasure-grounds,  though  not  extensive,  were 

in  excellent  keeping.     I  was  much  impressed  by  the 

boundary  stone-wall.     This  portion  at  one  part  of  the 

arden  is  just  120  feet  in  length,  and  about  12  or 


14  feet  high.  The  top  of  the  wall  inside  the  grounds 
is  almost  level  with  the  borders,  and  so  can  easily  be 
reached.  The  wall  was  originally  built  so  that 
every  other  stone  stood  up  some  8  or  10  inches 
above  its  fellows,  with  corresponding  hollows 
between.  These  latter  are  utilised  by  having  slate 
or  tiles  cemented  to  the  sides,  holes  for  drainage 
are  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  slate  ;  soil  is  put  in 
these  recesses,  and  everything  of  a  free  -  flowering 
character  planted  from  the  inside.  These  have  grown 
freely,  and  crept  over  the  wall  outside,  so  that  the  top 
of  the  wall  presents  a  dense  mass  of  colour,  in  which 
Ivy-leaf  and  zonal  Pelargoniums,  QodetU",  Zinnias, 
Coreopsis,  Petunias,  Marigolds,  Campanulas,  Salvias, 
Marguerites,  Lobelias,  Nicotianas,  &c,  all  con- 
tribute a  part.  A  space  on  the  wall  the  whole  of 
its  length  immediately  below  these  plants  is  covered 
with  a  dense-growing  Sedum,  so  that  the  flowers  had 
a  green  foil  below.  This  picture  cannot  be  seen  from 
the  inside  of  the  grounds  at  all ;  the  public  have  the 
pleasure  of  gazing  upon  this  unique  display,  and  all 
visitors  to  Teignmouth  may  enjoy  the  sight,  since  it 
is  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  station.  The 
proprietor,  H.  Hammond  Spencer,  Esq.,  is  delighted 
to  contribute  to  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  those 
who  may  favour  this  spot  with  a  visit. 


HOLLYHOCKS   AT  DULWICH. 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  that  efforts  are  beiDg  made  to 
revive  the  culture  of  Hollyhocks,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  best  hardy  plants  we  are  ever 
likely  to  possess  in  our  English  gardens.  The  photo- 
graph sent  (see  fig.  86)  was  taken  three  years  ago, 
and  we  have  here  for  many  years,  within  6A  m  les  of 
Charing  Cross,  had  a  display  equal  to  it.  If  this  hardy 
plant  be  treated  rationally,  we  may  (in  spite  of  the 
disease)  obtain  it  in  as  good  condition  as  our  grand- 
fathers, whose  mistak  -n  notions  of  its  requirements 
all  but  killed  the  plants. 

The  fungus  found  its  opportunity  in  the  unnatural 
and  coddling  processes  to  which  the  plants  were  sub- 
jected for  the  purpose  of  propagation.  Several  years 
ago,  during  a  long  frost,  our  plants  were  unprotected. 
The  soil  is  Loudon  clay,  and  was  frozen  to  a  depth  of 
nearly  2  feet.  Many  shrubs  were  killed  to  the 
ground.  The  hardy  Cabbage  and  every  bit  of  green 
in  the  kitchen  garden  perished,  but  the  Hollyhock 
came  through  it  uninjured,  and  the  photo  which  was 
taken  the  following  summer  will  show  this. 

There  are  several  ways  of  propagating  the  plant 
without  employing  heat.  The  most  natural  and 
quickest  is  fi  om  seed,  and  fortunately  it  comes  pretty 
true,  if  not  to  colour,  to  character,  so  that  if  seed 
from  a  good  strain  be  sown,  ninety  per  cent,  may  ba 
depended  on  to  produce  double  flowers  just  as  beau- 
tiful for  garden  decoration  as  the  choicest  of  named 
varieties. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  in  drills  in  the 
open  ground  about  the  last  week  in  May,  and  early 
in  autumn  the  plants  may  be  put  out  into  deeply-dug 
and  well-manured  ground.  It  is  important  that  this 
work  be  done  early,  that  the  long  whip-like  roots  may 
have  time  to  get  well  down  into  the  earth  before  the 
next  summer.  If  the  plants  be  moved  in  the  spring 
these  roots  get  broken,  and  are  then  not  able  to 
supply  the  necessary  food  to  the  plant  during 
summer.  By  keeping  the  colours  separate,  a  fair 
proportion  of  each  may  be  planted.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  darker  colours  come  thickest,  and  if  the  seed 
had  been  mixed  there  would  be  a  greater  pro,  ortion 
of  them  put  out,  and  the  whites  and  the  yellows  may 
be  almost  absent. 

In  addition  to  the  cultivation  already  mentioned, 
the  necessary  staking,  &c,  during  growth,  is  all  the 
plants  require.  Artificial  manure  is  useful  in  the 
spring,  and  the  plants  may  be  mulched  with  advantage. 

WateriDgs  are  not  absolutely  necessary  if  the  ground 
has  been  well  prepared,  but  otherwise  they  will  be 
required.  I  sow  some  seeds  every  year  so  as  to  main- 
tain a  supply  of  young  vigorous  plants,  and  they  are 
planted  in  fresh  quarters  each  season,  being  allowed 
to  them  only  two  years.  Although  we  have  the 
disease,  more  or  less,  each  season  we  have  been  able 
to  laugh  at  it,  as  it  does  us  little  harm.  B.  R.  L., 
Dulwich, 
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Home  Correspondence. 


BIRDS  IN  THE  GARDEN.— In  your  last  week's 
ssue,  p.  277,  "S.,  Abbey  Wood"  refers  to  some 
recent  letters  in  the  Morning  Post  on  the  above- 
named  subject-  The  writer  assumes  that  the  writers 
of  the  letters  in  question  are  from  a  district  where 
birds  are  not  numerous.  I  beg  to  assure  faim  that 
quite  the  opposite  is  the  case.  I  have  lived  over  a 
dozen  years  in  Kent,  but  in  this  part  of  Berkshire 
there  are  as  many  birds  to  the  acre  as  there  are  in  a 
mile  of  the  parts  of  Kent  I  am  familiar  with.  Further, 
it  is  a  well-kept  garden,  and  has  a  proper  provision 
of  garden  netting.  Speaking  from  a  gardener's  point 
of  view,  the  only  bird  I  consider  it  necessary  to 
destroy  is  the  bullfinch.  For  the  past  eighteen  years 
I  have  had  charge  of  a  large  garden,  practically  in  a 
wood,  where  birds  are  very  numerous,  and  I  have 
succeeded  in  keeping  a  large  family  well  supplied 
with  the  usual  produce  of  a  gentleman's  garden :  but 
I  think  your  correspondent  "  S."  has  not  read  his 
Hardeners'  Chronicle  carefully,  or  taken  an  interest  in 
the  above  subject  for  any  lengthened  period.  The 
subject  has  been  frequently  treated  in  the  pages  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  by  able  writers  like  Mr. 
Harrison  Weir.  Upon  the  sparrow  question  I  pass 
io  opinion,  only  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  although 
they  are  very  numerous  here,  they  never  attack  my 
Peas  ;  but  I  have  noticed  them  very  busy  in  tbe 
corn  fields  makiDg  a  nice  fringe  of  thieshedout  grain 
on  the  Oat  sheaves,  and  looking  at  jou  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  We  don't  want  your  Peas  ;  Farmer  Giles 
provides  us  with  pleuty  of  graiD,  and  allows  us  to  eat 
it  in  peace  and  quietness."  With  respect  to  the  Moun- 
tain Ash  berries,  I  think  the  writer  must  be  a  young 
man  to  notice  that  fact,  as  in  dry  summers  like  the 
past,  missel-thrushes  and  blackbirds  always  eat  them, 
aud  quite  right,  too,  as  some  compensation  for 
destroying  the  inssct  pests  during  the  previous  nine 
months  of  the  year,  aud  Nature  always  has  compen- 
sations to  those  with  eyes  to  ste  and  gratitude  to  be 
thankful.  JR.  M.,  Newbury  {writer  of  several  letters  to 
the  "  Morniog  Post  "). 

—  I  note  that  "S.,  Abbey  Wood,"  on  p.  277,  refers 
to  the  damage  done  by  bird?.  We,  too,  have  somewhat 
suffered  by  their  frequent  ravages  upon  the  Pea- 
quarters,  Strawberry-quarters,  Plum-walls,  and  also 
Apples  and  Pears  ;  but  with  the  free  use  offish-netting, 
the>e  <  au  be  easily  kept  away.  Not  very  long  since  we 
were  seriously  attacked  by  maggots  upon  the  Cabbage 
and  Cauliflower-quarters — in  fact,  all  varieties  and 
kinds  of  Brassica  were  attacked,  and  I  immediately  set 
boys  to  work  to  pick  them  off  and  destroy  them.  I 
have  been  visiting  during  the  past  fortnight,  and 
have,  during  my  rambles,  Eeen  Cauliflowers,  &c, 
very  much  injured  by  these  maggots.  But  in  these 
gardens  I  saw  one  morning  dozens  of  blackbirds 
and  thrushes  attacking  them  most  voraciously, 
and  in  a  few  i'ays  were  anxiously  looking  for  more, 
and  indeed  were  lookiug  about  as  carefully  as  a  boy 
who  had  lost  his  only  sixpence,  but  they  had  cleared 
them  all  off,  and  before  very  much  damage  had  been 
done.  I  have  also  seen  our  s  jiall  friends,  the  sparrows, 
wrens  and  tits,  picking  off  aphis  from  the  Kose-trees,  and 
in  I  his  way  they  have  done  an  immense  deal  of  good. 
This  season  has  been  a  very  trying  one  for  the  birds, 
as  hereabouts  there  is  very  little  water,  and  the  birds 
have  attacked  the  fruit,  perhaps  a  little  more  than 
usual  ;  but  as  I  said  at  tbe  commencement  of  this 
short  note,  we  at  once  put  netting  on  all  the  im- 
portant fruit-crops.  The  wasps,  flies,  and  bees,  have 
done  much  more  damage  than  the  feathered  tribe.  We 
have  just  paid  for  158  wa'ps'-nests,  destroyed 
within  balf-a-mile  of  these  gardens.  IF.  A.  Cook, 
Compton  Basset,  Calne,  Wilts. 

SPRUCES  DROPPING  THEIR  LEAVES.— It  is 
certain  that  the  premature  defoliation  described  by 
your  Irish  correspondent  (p.  277),  was  due  to  the 
attack  of  insects.  In  two  young  mixed  plantations 
on  hill-side  property  here  belonging  to  the  University, 
about  one  half  of  the  Spruces  were  affected  in  a 
similar  way  in  May.  The  cause  was  not  apparent  at 
first  eight,  the  insects  being  minute,  and  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  needles.  A  closer  examination  showed 
that  the  infested  branches  were  crowded  with  aphides 
(visible  by  aid  of  hand-lens  in  photograph  nclosed). 
Tbe  sticky  substance,  copiously  secreted  by  the 
insects,  gave  a  gli-tening  appear  nee  to  radly-in'eBted 
trees.  Before  long  the  leaves  died,  and  wheu  the 
trees  were  shaken,  the  foliage— almost  the  whole  of 
it  in  some  cases — fell  in  a  shower.  The  obvious 
explanation  of  this  was,  that  the  Btomata  had  become 


thoroughly  clogged  with  the  secretion.  Recent 
inspection  of  the  trees  shows  that  the  growth  has  been 
greatly  retarded  by  the  infestation.  Some  of  the 
foliage  subsequently  produced  has  died,  and  much 
remaining  green  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  that  of 
the  trees  which  escaped  the  attack.  John  H.  Wilson, 
D.Sc.,  St.  Andrews. 

BLUE  FLOWERS. — Bright  blue  flowersarewelcome 
at  any  time,  but  doubly  so  are  the  lovely  flowers 
of  Salvia  patens,  the  ultramarine  colour  of  which 
contrasts  so  finely  with  the  Crocosmia  imperialis  and 
Lobelia  fulgens  growing  by  its  side.  Ceanothus 
Gloire  de  Versailles  continues,  like  the  Salvia,  to  give 
us  its  welcome,  if  pale,  blue,  flowers  in  these  shorten- 
ing autumn  days  ;  but  in  richness  of  colour  and 
abundance  of  flower  it  is  far  surpassed  by  the  Cary- 
opteris  mastacanthus,  a  small  plantjof  which  having 
stood  out  the  last  winter  is  now  covered  with  its 
sapphire-blue  flowers  — it  is  a  plant  too  seldom  seen. 
S.  Milnr-Rcilhead,  C'litheroc. 

MICE  EATING  GRAPES.— A  fortnight  ago  we  were 
much  troubled  by  mice  eating  tbe  Grapes.  The 
destruction  they  made  even  in  a  night  was  deplorable, 
not  only  by  nibbling  the  berries,  but  by  dropping  the 
chewed  skins  into  the  middle  of  the  bunches,  from 
which  it  was  impossible  to  remove  tbem,  save  by 
cutting  the  bunches  and  holding  them  uuder  a  tap  of 
running  water.  As  a  preventive  had  to  be  promptly 
applied,  wc  got  sheets  of  glazed  paper  cut  into  squares 
of  about  12  inches.  These  squares  were  cut  midway 
from  one  6ide  to  the  centre,  and  brought  carefully 
over  tbe  top  ol  the  bunches,  tbe  s'em  of  tbe  bunch 
prssiDg  alODg  the  cut.  The  two  sides  of  this  cut  por- 
tion were  passed  one  over  the  other  and  affixed  with 
a  pio,  foim'mg  a  futnel  -  shaped  cowl,  somewhat 
similar  to  an  ordinary  lamp  shade,  with  the  bunch 
susptnded  inside,  and  resting  only  on  two  or  three  of 
the  uppermost  berths.  Where  a  bunch  did  not  hang 
clear  of  foliage  and  wir.  s,  the  shoot  was  cut  partly 
through  and  bent  down,  being  secured  from  breaking 
off  by  a  sling.  So  far  this  plan  has  been  quite  effec- 
tual ;  the  only  berries  attacked  since  have  been  some 
on  one  side  of  a  bunch  near  a  string  slretched  hori- 
zontally, along  which  the  delinquents  must  have 
walked.   B.  J. 


BORDER  CARNATIONS.  — The  present  time  is 
admitted  to  be  the  be6t  for  planting  border  Carna- 
tions. Having  had  a  poor  gravelly  soil,  I  found  the 
culture  of  Carnations  to  be  most  difficult,  until  I 
changed  both  soil  and  stock.  Since  doing  this.  Car- 
nations have  given  me  no  trouble.  Previous  to 
planting,  the  beds  are  well  dug,  and  a  good  dressing 
of  farmyard  manure  is  incorporated  with  the  soil. 
A  surfacing  is  always  given  of  burnt  clay  and  wood- 
ashes.  The  beds  are  made  firm  by  treading,  raked 
over,  and  the  plauts  are  planted  with  as  good  balls 
as  cm  be  procuied,  15  inches  apart.  If  the  weatber 
is  dry,  the  plants  are  well  watered  with  a  rose-can  to 
settle  the  soil.  After  severe  frost  they  should  be 
looked  over,  and  auy  that  are  loose  must  be  gently 
but  fiimly  pressed  into  position.  The  strongest 
plants  should  be  supported  by  a  small  stake,  to  pre- 
vent the  wind  from  blowing  them  about.  The  best 
stakes  I  have  found  are  made  of  galvanised  wire  cut 
in  3  fett  lengths  ;  they  look  smart,  and  are  nearly 
the  same  Bhade  of  colour  as  the  Carnation  foliage. 
All  Carnations  are  greatly  benefited  by  disbudding, 
some  good  growers  even  thin  the  grass,  aud  by  doing 
so  the  remaining  grass  becomes  stronger,  and  better 
layers  are  secured.  The  idea  is  sound  and  well 
worthy  of  practice.  Heavy  rains  when  the  plants 
are  in  flower  cause  destruction  not  only  to  the 
expanded  flowers,  but  to  the  bursting  pods.  Where 
protection  can  be  given  from  sun  and  rain,  the  flowers 
are  much  cleaner,  and  present  a  brighter  appearance 
when  cut.  Kaisers  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  value 
of  the  clove  scent  in  Carnations  when  selecting  new 
varieties  of  varied  colours.  Seedling  Carnations  are 
very  useful  ;  although  there  may  be  a  perceutage  of 
singles,  the  bulk  of  them  will  be  of  much  value  for 
decorative  purposes.   W.  Angus,  Aberdeen. 

GLOBE-SHAPED  BEET.— Recently,  at  Chiswick 
and  the  Diill  Hall,  au  Award  of  Merit  was  givrn  to  a 
capital  stock  of  a  deep,  round-rooted,  highly-coloured 
Beet,  sent  for  trial  to  the  former  place,  1  think,  by 
Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson.  Only  a  few  days  since 
the  opportunity  offered  for  me  to  pull  and  have 
cooked  roots  of  a  stock  of  exactly  similar  character 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  under  the 
name  of  Sutton's  Globe,  and  growu  in  a  Beet  trial 
I  have  at  Richmond.     It  is  a  first-class  strain,  the 


roots  deep,  solid,  rich  in  colour,  and  fine  in  flesh. 
During  such  a  dry  season  as  the  past  has  been  these 
round-rooted  forms  have  done  better  than  have  the 
tapering-rooted  ones,  on  a  very  dry  porous  soil.  If 
it  were  the  rule  to  sow  seed  of  the  former  early  in 
the  spring,  to  give  roots  to  last  into  October,  and 
seed  of  the  tap-rooted  Beets  at  the  end  of  May,  very 
much  more  satisfactory  results  would  often  be 
obtained.  D. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM -RUST.— It  is  certainly 
odd  that  seeing,  according  to  Mr.  G.  Massee's  descrip- 
tion of  its  life  and  operations,  the  spores  of  this 
fungus  needs  moisture  on  the  leaves  to  excite  germi- 
nation, that  the  outbreak  recently  mentioned  amongst 
Chrysanthemums  should  have  occurred  during  one 
of  the  dryest  summers  on  record.  The  obvious 
inference  is  that  dry  air  and  hot  aridity  is  more 
helpful  to  the  fungus  than  is  a  moist  season,  yet 
we  see  in  the  somewhat  analogous  Potato-fungus 
that  the  heat  and  drought  of  the  past  summer  have 
done  so  much  to  check  its  development,  that  breadths 
of  Potato  plants  may  be  seen  even  in  October 
green  and  vigorous,  truly  a  lusus  natures,  in  these 
days  of  Peronospoia  operations.  We  do  know  how 
impoitant  a  part  moisture  plays  in  spore  germination 
on  the  Potato  leafage,  and  this  seasm  we  see  ample 
evidence,  were  it  needed,  of  the  couuteracting  effects 
of  drought.  Naturally,  we  might  have  expected 
that  Chrysanthemum  leafage  in  relation  to  an  attack 
of  an  allied  fungus  would  have  equally  benefited 
from  dryness  of  atmosphere.  But  it  may  be,  in  the 
case  of  these  plants,  that  their  foliage  has  frequently 
been  artificially  moistened  by  moderate  syricgiug, 
which  sufficed  to  damp  the  leafage,  and  thus  created 
favourable  conditions  for  fungoid  growth.  On  the 
other  hand,  frequent  rains  being  more  continuous, 
would  perhaps  have  washed  the  rust-spores  from  off 
the  leathery  leaves  of  the  Chrysanthemum  plants, 
and  thus  rendered  them  harmless.  The  leafage  of 
the  Potato-plant  is  notoriously  Eoft  and  hirsute, 
heme  presents,  when  moisture  prevails,  much  rea  tier 
soil  for  fungoid  germination.  However,  just  now 
eveiybody  interested  wants  to  know  of  a  preventative 
retuidy,  and  that  Mr.  Massee  has  furnished.  A.  D. 
[It  being  customary  to  syringe  Chrysauthemum  plants 
in  pots  once  or  ottener  on  bright  days,  they  cannot 
be  compared  to  the  Potato  crop  in  the  advantages 
possible  from  dry  weather.  Syringing  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  spreading 
the  "rust"  fungus.  Ed] 

CALCEOLARIA    AMPLEXICAULIS.— This    species 
of  Calceoltria  was  introduced  from  Peru  in  the  y«ar 

1  SI  5,  and  soon  became  a  popular  plant.  About  twenty 
years  since,  however,  the  great  rage  for  carpet-bedding 
began toelbowoutoffasbion  such  tall-growing  subjects. 
The  true  merits  of  this  Calceolaria  are,  however,  again 
becoming  appreciated.  Given  proper  cultivation,  no 
kind  of  weather,  wet  or  dry,  seems  to  affect  them 
adversely.  The  terminal  corymbs  of  pale  yellow 
blossoms  are  most  profusely  displayed,  and  tend  to 
give  colour  as  well  ai  variety  to  the  garden.  In  a 
mass  this  Calceolaria  is  effective,  aud  also  when 
associated  with  Lavatera  trimestris.  This  plant, 
however,  should  not  be  planted  sufficiently  thickly  to 
iuterfere  with  the  growth  of  the  Calceolaria,  which 
should  be  the  base  of  colouring.  Catalogues 
generally  describe  the  height  of  growth  as  reaching 

2  feet.  Under  ordinary  cultivation  this  is  a  low 
estimate.  At  Aldenbam  Park,  I  lately  saw  a  cir- 
cular bed  filled  with  plants  fully  4  feet  high,  and  it 
was  a  mass  of  colour,  surrounded  with  bright-coloured 
Begonias  and  Pelargoniums.  Cuttings  should  be  in- 
serted thickly  in  boxes  or  in  cold  frames  during 
September  or  early  October.  Keep  them  from  frost, 
and  put  out  the  plants  into  more  boxes  or  a  cold  frame 
in  March.  Pinch  out  the  point  of  each  Bhoot  to 
induce  a  bushy  habit.  E.  Molyneux. 


Trade  Notice. 


S.  S.  MARSHALL,  LTD. 
The  directors  of  this  company  have  now  taken 
over  and  amalgamated  the  two  businesses  of  nur- 
serymen, fruit-growers  and  market -gardeners, 
carried  on  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Marshall,  and  Messrs.  Mar- 
shall &  Pertweo,  of  Barnham,  Sussex.  Messrs. 
W.  W.  Pertwee  and  J.  P.  Goodacre  will  act  as 
managing  directors,  aud  Mr.  S.  S.  Marshall  will 
remain  ae  g»  neral  managing  director  of  the  company. 


October  15,  1898.] 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

Oi  rOBER  U,     A  meeting  of  the  committees  of  this  Society 

was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  "Westminster,  on 

Tuesday  last.    There  was  a  fine  display  of  exhibits,  and  this 

notwithstanding  that  Ihe  October  exhibition  of  the  National 

Chrysanthemum  Society   was  held  simultaneously   at  the 

Aquarium.     In  the  afternoon,   an    interesting  lecture  was 

delivered  by  Professor  Hesslow  upon  some  of  the  plants 

exhibited. 

Awards. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  a  First-class 
Certificate  to  La-lio-Cattleya  Dominiana  var.  Langleymsis 
from  Messrs.  Jas.  Vritch  <fe  Sons  ;  Awards  of  Merit  to 
D(  ndrobium  Huttoni  sanguinolenturo,  also  from  Messrs.  Jas. 
Vbitch  A'  Sons;  La?  lio- Cattleya  Henry  Greenwood,  from 
M.ssis.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  HoJloway ;  and 
Sophro-Cattleya  x  Cleopatra,  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  & 
Co.,  lbadford.  There  was  a  very  fine  exhibit  of  plants  in 
Bower  *  f  Dendrobium  formosum  gi^auteuni  from  Mr.  J. 
Hudson,  gr.  to  Messrs.  DK  Rothschild,  Gunnersbur  House, 
Acton. 

By  the  Floral  Committee,  two  First-class  Certificates 
were  awarded— one  to  a  Palm,  Linospadix  Petrickiana,  from 
Messrs,  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  and  the  other  to  Alocasia  specta- 
bilij,  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Awards  of  Merit 
were  recommended  to  Chrysanthemum  Jules  Mary,  from 
Mr.  Wklls  ;  to  Cactus  Dahlia  Ebony,  from  Mr.  Mortimer; 
and  to  Cordyline  Eckhautii,  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

By  the  Fruit  Committee,  Awards  of  Merit  were  recom- 
mended to  Melon  Guntou  Scarlet,  from  Mr.  Allan,  gr.  to 
Lord  Siffield  ;  to  Melon  Wythes'  Scarlet,  from  Mr.  Wythes, 
gr.  to  Earl  Percy  ;  to  a  large  red-fruited  Plum,  named 
Primate,  from  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son;  to  Apple  Invincib'e, 
fioru  Mr.  W.  Bodaly,  Towcester  ;  and  to  Apple  Mrs.  Jno. 
Sedeu,  from  Mcs-jis.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  chairman;  and  Messrs.  Jno. 
Fraser,  Chas.  D.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  J.  H.  Fitt,  Wm.  Howe, 
Jno.  Jennings,  .las.  Hudson,  J.  F.  McLeod,  (_'.  J.  Salter, 
J.  D.  Pawle,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  W.  Bain,  Geo.  Gordon,  Jas. 
"Walker,  J.  T.  Bennett-Foe",  Henry  Cannell,  Ed.  Mawley, 
Chas.  BUck.  Harry  Turner,  Geo.  Paul,  D.  B.  Crane,  E.  T. 
Cook,  and  Chas.  Jeffries. 

Mr.  II.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
had  an  uncommonly  pretty  exhibit  that  covered  half  of  the 
length  of  one  of  the  central  tables.  The  exhibit  was  really 
one  of  exquisitely  cultivated  plants  of  the  lovely  winter- 
flowering  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  in  5-inch  pots.  These 
were  disposed  on  pedestals,  and  in  various  positions,  and 
excellent  examples  of  choice  varieties  of  Ferns.  The  effect  was 
very  beautiful  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries,  Herts, 
had  an  exhibit  of  Roses  in  pots  of  Tea  and  Noisette  varieties, 
and  bunches  of  bloom  from  the  open  of  many  varieties. 
One  of  the  newest  of  the  plants  in  pots-  was  Tea  Rose  Queen 
Olga  of  Greece,  a  warm  salmon-pink  bloom,  very  pretty  in 
bud  ;  Empress  Alexandra  of  Russia,  and  other  new  ones 
were  also  remarked.  A  fine  plant  of  Yucca  gloriosa  variegata 
in  a  pot  from  Messrs.  Paul  was  shown  with  a  Mower-spike  in 
course  of  development  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

From  Th^s.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  near 
Tottenham,  came  an  exhibit  of  single-flowered  Dahlias,  peren- 
nial Asters,  and  a  few  varieties  of  Nerine. 

A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  Messrs.  F.  Sander  & 
Co.,  St.  Albans,  for  Linospadix  Petrickiana,  a  neat-habited  and 
ornamental  species  of  this  genus  of  Palm  with  pinnate  leaves. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  showed 
sev  ral  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum,  and  an  Award  of 
Merit  was  recommended  to  the  variety  Jules  Mary,  a  pnrple- 
crimsou  Japanese  flower,  of  moderate  size,  and  probably 
useful  as  an  early-flowering  decorative  variety. 

A  First  class  Certificate  was  recommended  to  Alocasia 
spectabilis,  shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons.  The 
leaves  are  broad  ovate  hastate,  metallic-green,  the  mid-rib 
and  lirge  veins  very  pale  green,  whilst  the  interspaces  are 
beautifully  veined  with  white. 

A  green-leaved  -Cordyline  (Dracrena).  named  Eckhautii, 
was  recommended  an  Award  of  Merit.  It  has  narrow  foliage 
(not  more  than  an  inch  wide),  much  recurved,  and  will  make 
a  good  decorative  plant. 

From  Mr.  R.  GClzow,  Melbourne  Nurseries,  Bexley  Heath, 
Kent,  came  fourteen  plants  of  Anthurium  ciystallinum 
illustre.  The  plants  were  young,  but  being  much  variegated 
and  mottled  with  creamy  yellow,  they  are  exceedingly  deco- 
rative. It  is  said  that  the  plants  grow  as  large  and  vigor- 
ously as  A.  crystallinum,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
much-coveted  plant. 

Messrs.  Paul  &Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a  group  of  Rose-trees  in 
pots,  showing  many  varieties  of  Teas,  &c,  useful  for  winter- 
blooming.  All  of  them  were  represented  by  finely-bloomed 
plants.  There  was  also  a  collection  of  cut  R  .ses  in  numerous 
varieties.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  also  showed  sprays  of 
Ligustrum  maculatum  variegatum,  L.  japonicum  aureum, 
Aucuba  japonica  rotundifolia,  a  bold,  but  green- leaved 
variety,  and  of  Car^opteris  Mastacanthus,  with  its  pretty, 
pale-blue  flowers  (Silver  Flora  Med;d). 


Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
Chelsea,  had  some  capital  spray  s  of  the  new  Physalis 
Francheti.  The  growing  points  of  the  shoots  were  yet  quite 
green,  and  belowupon  each  were  cightor  nine  very  brilliantly 
coloured  calyces.  Some  sprays  of  an  excellent  strain  of 
Pentstemons,  with  large  and  beautifully-coloured  flowers, 
were  also  from  Messrs.  Jas,  Veitch  &  Sons  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

A  grand  exhibit  of  Perennial  Asters,  or  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  These  were  plants  lifted 
from  the  open  ground  and  placed  in  pots,  and  accordingly 
the  various  habits  of  the  varieties  were  illustrated,  as 
well  as  the  flowers  of  each.  There  were  somo  excellent 
varieties  of  A.  Novaa  Anglia;,  one  of  them,  pulchcllus,  being 
a  large  purple  flower  of  grand  effect.  The  varieties  of  the 
pretty  A.  paniculatus,  too,  were  of  great  effect  in  the  group  ; 
although  the  flowers  are  small,  they  are  produced  in 
great  numbers.  Then  there  were  some  of  the 
dwarfer  varieties  that  faced  the  group,  many  of  these  being 
bushy  plants  of  a  foot  high,  2  feet,  and  so  on.  But  we  can- 
not enumerate  a  tithe  of  the  desirable  varieties.  The  Aster 
s  an  indispensable  plant,  and  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of 
this  fact  every  autumn  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  fine  group  of  plants  in  flower  of  hybrid  greenhouse  Rho- 
dodendrons was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veihh  &  Sons 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  beautiful  exhibit  of  Nepenthes  was  made  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Wythes,  gr.  to  Earl  Percy,  Syon  House,  Brentford.  One  of  the 
most  difficult  plants  to  cultivate  successfully,  the  Nepenthes 
are  seldom  exhibited  from  a  private  establishment,  and  such 
a  large  collection  of  healthy-Iookiug  plants,  many  of  which 
carried  large  and  well-coloured  "  pitchers,"  as  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Wythes  is  worthy  all  praise.  We  noted  amongst  the 
varieties  shown  N.  sanguinea,  Amesiaua,  Mastersiana,  Wrig- 
leyana,  Morgania',  Wittei,  Hookeriana,  formosa,  hirsuta,  &c, 
also  a  few  San-acenias  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  of  the  Oxford  Nurseries,  had  a  few  beau- 
tiful Roses,  more  particularly  of  the  varieties  Marie  Van 
Houtte  and  Maman  Cochet.  By  sprays,  natural  foliage,  &c.f 
a  very  fine  effect  was  produ  ced. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bt.,  Burford,  Dorking  (gr.,  Mr.  Bain), 
showed  sprays  of  some  varieties  of  Lobelia  and  Pentstemons. 
Lobelias  Queen  Victoria,  Crimson  Gem,  British  Maid  (pink), 
Carmine  Gem,  and  Prince  Arthur,  were  all  pretty  ;  and  the 
large  flowered  Pentstemons  also. 

From  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge  Nurseries,  Farnham, 
was  shown  a  new  dark  coloured  Cactus  Dahlia,  named 
Ebony.  It  is  of  large  size  and  correct  form,  and  is  said  to  be 
deeper  in  colour  than  either  Matchless  or  Night  (Award  of 
Merit). 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ;  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec.),  De  B.  Crawshay,  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
H.  Ballantine,  H.  M.  Pollet,  E.  Hill,  J.  Gabriel,  F.  J.  Thorne, 
W.  Cobb,  W.  H.  Young,  W.  H.  White,  H.  Little,  T.  W.  Bond, 
S.  Courtauld,  T.  B.  Haywood,  and  H.  J.  Chapman. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  (gr.,Mr.W.H  White), 
showed  an  interesting  group  of  rare  species  and  hybrids, 
among  which  were  Dendrobium  Phalamopsis  hololeucum,  a 
snow-white  variety,  the  plant  shown  beinga  second  introduc- 
tion of  the  noble  albino,  the  one  now  shown  having  probably 
rounder  flowers  with  broader  petals  than  the  one  previously 
certificated;  Lrelia  pra^stans  purpurea  (grown  at  Burford  since 
1882),  a  richly-coloured  form  of  the  true  type,  displaying  the 
peculiar  features  of  lip  which  distinguishes  it  from  L. 
primula,  a  pretty,  nearly  white  form  of  which  was  also 
shown ;  Cattleja  X  St.  Benoit  (Schroderre  x  Acklaadise),  a 
charming  hybrid  with  light  rose-purple  sepals  and  petals, 
and  magenta-purple  lip,  much  resembling  a  variety  previously 
shown  as  "  Duke  of  York;"'  Miltonia  X  Lamarcheaua ;  a  fine 
specimen  of  Cypripedium  X  Lawrebel  with  ten  flowers  ;  C. 
X  regale  with  several  blooms  ;  two  fine  spikes  cut  from  a 
specimen  with  nine  flowers  of  Laelio-Cattleya  x  Exoniensis  ; 
a  portion  of  a  plant  of  the  original  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
some  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  has  been  ever  since  in 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection ;  a  fine  pan  of  the  scarlet 
Habenaria  militaris,  and  the  first  plant  exhibited  of  the 
elegant  Epidendrum  porphyreum,  with  reed-like  stems,  clad 
with  dark  green  purple  tinte  1  leaves,  and  bearing  at  the  top 
drooping  panicles  of  orange -coloured  flowers,  with  white  lip, 
changing  to  yellow  (Botanical  Certificate). 

Messrs.  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton  (gr.. 
Mr.  J.  Hudson),  staged  a  very  effective  and  remarkable  group 
of  marvellously  well-grown  Dendrobium  formosum  gigan- 
teum,  the  thirty-four  specimens  bearing  between  them  nearly 
700  of  their  grand  snow-white  flowers,  with  orange  centres. 
Staged  with  thtm  were  some  good  Odontoglossum  grande 
and  Vanda  Kimballiana,  and  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded  in  recognition  of  the  floral  beauty  of  the  group,  and 
of  Mr.  Hudson's  skill  in  developing  it  so  well. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a  group  of  fine 
hybrid  Orchids,  in  which  the  centre  of  interest  was  their 
reproduction  of  Ladio-Cattleya  x  Dominiana  (C.  Dowiana  <J 
L.  purpm-ata  ? ),  one  of  their  earliest  and  best  productions, 
and  which  was  now  called  L.-C.  X  Dominiana  Langleyensis, 
and  deservedly  awarded  the  only  First-class  Certificate  given 
at  the  meeting.  The  large  bold  flowers  had  pale  pink  sepals 
and  petals,  the  petals  delicately  veined  with  purple.  The 
broad  labellum  was  of  a  rich  claict-purple,  veined  with  yellow 
at  the  base,  and  with  a  narrow  lavender-  coloured  margin. 
Another  fine  old  favourite,  now  honoured  with  an  Award  of 
Merit,  was  Dendrobium  x  rhodostoma  (Huttoni  x  sanguino- 
lentum) which  almost  perpetually  bears  its  French-white, 
waxy  flowers  tipped  with  claret  colour  ;  and  very  attractive 


were    specimens    of     Laslio-Cattleya    x    callistoglossa    var 
ignescens,  and  L.-C.  x  Nysa. 

Walter  Cobb,  Esq.,  Dulcote,  Tunbridgc  Wells  {gr.,  Mr. 
J.  Howes),  sent  a  grand  plant  of  a  fine  variety  of  Vanda 
Sandoriana,  bearing  five  Bpikes,  with  an  aggregate  of  fifty- 
one  flowers  and  leads,  and  for  which  a  Cultural  Commenda- 
tion was  given.  Also  Cypripedium  Percival  Cobb,  a  dark- 
coloured  hybrid,  probably  of  Cypripedium  x  Harrisianum 
superbum. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  were 
awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  for  a  group  in  which  were  Cym- 
bidium  Traceyanum,  Vanda  ccerulea,  La-lio-Cattleya  x  Sehil- 
teriana,  Cattleya  superba  sphndens,  Cycnoches  chlorochilon, 
Odontoglossum  cariniferum,  O.  grande,  Dendrobium  Lee- 
anum,  D.  Lowi,  Cattleya  Bowringiana,  Oncidium  ornitho- 
rhynchum  album,  and  Cypripedium  x  Sallieri  Hyeanum,  &c. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Holloway,  showed  L;elio- 
Cattleya  x  Henry  Greenwood  (L.-C.  X  Schilleriana  x  C.  x 
Hardyana),  a  plant  from  the  same  batch  from  which  it  was 
first  exhibited  at  Ghent.  The  flowers  were  prettily  formed, 
the  sepals  cream-coloured  tinged  with  pink,  the  petals  simi- 
larly coloured,  but  with  line  rose-purple  veining.  Lip  white 
at  the  base  veined  with  rose,  the  middle  portion  chrome- 
yellow,  and  the  front  and  tips  of  the  recurved  side  lobes 
velvety -purple  (Award  of  Merit).  Messrs.  Williams  also 
showed  the  fine  Cypripedium  Charlesworthi  magnificum  and 
Vanda  concolor. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  of  very 
fine  Masdevallia  tovarensis,  very  densely  set  with  their  pure 
white  flowers.  The  plants  had  been  kept  in  a  cold  frame  all 
the  summer,  shaded  with  wood  lath  blinds.  The  pots  were 
placed  within  an  outer  pot,  the  latter  standing  in  water  ; 
at  this  season  they  are  placed  in  a  north  house  from  which 
the  lights  are  removed  at  night.  Also  with  them 
were  some  good  Cypripedium  Spicerianum. 

B.  B.  Baker,  Esq.,  Palace  Road,  Roupell  Park,  Streatham, 
showed  a  fine  plant  of  Odontoglossum  grande,  with  twenty- 
five  flowers  (Cultural  Commendation). 

W.  A.  Bilnev,  Esq.,  Fir  Grange,  Weybridge  (gr.,  Mr.  Whit- 
lock),  showed  two  very  finely  flowered  specimens  of  Laslia 
pumila  (Cultural  Commendstion). 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co..  Heaton,  Bradford,  sent  a 
three-  flowered  inflorescence  of  Sophro-CattleyaxCleopatra 
(S.  grandiflora  x  C.  Leopoldi).  The  flowers  iu  size  were 
similar  to  other  Sophro-Cattleyas,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a 
peculiar  red  colour  ;  the  trilobed  1  ip  resembled  the  Cattleya 
parent  in  form,  but  on  a  small  scale;  yellow  at  the  base; 
the  tips  of  the  side-lobes  and  the  middle  lobe  bright  cherry- 
red  (Award  of  Merit). 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  an  interest- 
ing group,  in  which  were  the  singular  Angnecum  ichneu- 
moneum,  with  pendent  racemes  of  flowers,  after  the  manner 
of  A.  pellucidum  (Botanical  Certificate  and  Cultural  Com- 
mendation); the  new  Dendrobium  puniceum,  Rolfe ;  the 
pretty  Maxillaria  striata  ;  a  fine  pan  of  Stenoglottis  longi- 
folia ;  the  singular  Saccolabium  curvifolium  penangianum ; 
the  tine  Miltonia  vexillaria  Leopoldi,  Habenaria  carnea, 
Ladia  pumila,  Cattleya  Mantini  inversa,  &c. 

F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin, 
Dublin,  sent  the  singular  Maxillaria  longissima,  with  long 
narrow  yellow  sepals  and  still  narrower  whitish  petals,  the 
lip  being  cream-white,  delicately  veined  inside  with  dark 
rose  (Botanical  Certificate) ;  and  Zygopetalum  Gibizia?,  a 
variety  of  the  Warscewiezella  class,  near  to  Z.  marginatum. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  Philip  Crowley,  Esij.,  chairman,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Willard,  Jos.  Cheal,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  A.  F.  Barron,  W.  Pope, 
T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  J.  Wright,  Alex.  Dean,  G.  T.  Miles,  Jas.  IJ. 
Veitch,  J.  W.Bates,  Geo.  Wythes,  W.  J.  Empson,  J.  Smith, 
F.  Q.  Lane,  Geo.  Reynolds,  and  Robt.  Fife. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  100  dishes  of  cooking  Apples  in  remarkably  good 
condition,  it  being  one  of  the  finest  exhibits  this  firm  has 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall.  Were  it  not  so  soon  after  the 
Crystal  Palace  show  we  might  be  tempted  to  particularise 
the  varieties,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  100 
varieties  were  all  good  ones,  and  scarcely  one  of  them  was 
represented  in  other  than  first-class  specimens  (Silver- 
gilt  Knightian  Medal), 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended  to  a  large  kitchen 
Apple,  named  Invincible,  from  Mr.  D.  Bodaly,  Green's 
Norton,  Towcester,  Northampton.  The  fruits  are  angular, 
red  on  one  side,  and  green  on  the  other,  more  or  less  covered 
with  small  spots.  The  eye  is  almost  closed  in  the  deep 
socket,  and  the  stem  is  also  deeply  set. 

A  curious  small-fruited  Tomato,  with  tire  name  of  Walker's 
Green  Gage,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Jno.  White,  BIythewood 
Gardens,  Maidenhead.  The  fruits  appear  to  ripen  whilst 
green,  eventually  becoming  coloured  to  a  small  degree. 

A  pretty  little  Apple  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Vgiich 
&  Son,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea.  It  is  from 
a  cross  between  King  of  the  Pippins  Apple  and  the  Transcen- 
dent Crab.  The  fruits  are  fairly  intermediate,  and  it  will  be 
a  very  ornamental  Crab,  and  probably  a  useful  Apple  also. 
It  is  known  as  Mrs.  J.  Sedeu. 

A  pretty  fruit  of  Melon,  Empson's  Seedling,  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Empson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Wingfield,  Ampthill  House, 
Ampthill. 

Messrs.  R.  Veijch  <fc  Son,  Exeter,  showed  a  very  fine 
sample  of  Potato,  Walter  Raleigh  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

Some  poorly-coloured  Peaches  were  shown  by  C.  J. 
Shepherd,  Esq.,  Maidstone.  They  were  described  as  seed- 
lings from  Nectarine  Victoria,  and  were  raised  in  1894.  This 
variety  known  as  Princess  May  was  passed  over. 
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Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbr id ge worth,  showed  fruits 
of  an  excellent  large -frai ted  red  Plum,  known  as  Primate,  to 
which  an  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended. 

A  twin-fruit  of  Melon  Frogmore  Scarlet,  which  weighed 
7  lb.  10oz.,  was  shown  by  an  exhibitor  wltose  name  did  not 
appear.  We  have  already  figured  a  twin  Cucumber  in 
these  columns,  and  the  Melon  like  it  is  the  result  of  the 
union  of  two  flowers  at  a  very  early  stage  of  growth. 

A  collection  of  thirty-six  dishes  of  Pears  from  M.  R. 
Smith.  Esq.,  The  Warren,  Hayes,  Kent  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  Blick), 
was  very  commendable.  Bearing  in  mind  the  fa^t  that  the 
present  season  Pear  crop  has  been  a  very  indifferent  one, 
the  samples  shown  were  first  class.  A  few  of  the  varieties, 
such  as  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Madame  Treyve,  Beurre  Hardy, 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  were  in  a  ripe  condition  (Silver-gilt 
Knightian  Medal). 

Another  collection  of  Pears  and  of  Apples  was  shown  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Rickwood,  gr.  to  Dowager  Lady  Freak  e,  Fulwell 
Park,  Twickenham.  There  were  nearly  thirty  dishes  of 
Pears,  and  about  forty  of  Apples  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Mr.  Allan,  gr.  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich, 
showed  half-a-dozen  fruits  of  a  new  Melon,  named  Gunton 
Scarlet,  a  scarlet-fleshed  variety  of  moderate  size  and,  good 
flavour.  The  exterior  is  yellow,  sparsely  but  prominently 
netted  (Award  of  Merit). 

Several  other  seedling  Melons  were  exhibited,  including 
one  from  Mr.  Geo.  Wythes,  gr.  to  Earl  Percv,  Syon  House, 
Brentford.  It  is  a  scarlet- fleshed  fruit,  with  yellow  exterior, 
and  the  flavour  is  good  (Award  of  Merit). 

A  collection  cf  Potato-tubers,  in  twenty  Bix  varieties,  fmni 
Mr,  R.  W.  Green,  Wisbech,  served  to  show  bow  cleanly  the 
tubers  lift  this  season.  The  crop  generally  has  been  excep- 
tionally free  from  disease,  and  the  tubers  should  keep  well. 
Some  of  the  best  varieties  were  represented  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  <fe  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  came  an 
exhibit  of  fine  Onionsof  large  size  and  good  weight.  Amongst 
the  varieties  were  Improved  Wroxton,  Ringleader,  Master- 
piece, Reading  Improved,  CannellV  Selected  White,  Spanish, 
Cranston's  Excelsior,  Rousham  Park  Hero,  Ailsa  Craig, 
Anglo-Spanish,  The  Lord  Keeper,  Cocoa-nut,  Sandy  Prize. 
Cannell's  Al;  also  Garlic,  &c.  The  types  were  good,  and  well 
selectei.  There  were  twenty-six  varieties  (Silver  Knightian 
Medal). 

SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

October  4. — An  ordinary  monthly  meetiDg  of  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association  was  held  on  the  above  date. 

A  paper  on  "The  Influence  of  the  Press  ou  Horticulture," 
by  Mr.  A.  S.  Gait,  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  Laird.  Before  the 
advent  of  the  Press  to  its  present  place  of  honour  and  of 
power,  the  theory  and  practice  of  horticulture  consisted 
largely  in  the  making  and  keeping  of  secrets;  the  eager 
questionings  of  youth  were  met  with  the  answer,  "  Ah  !  my 
laddie,  that's  a  secret."  With  the  higher  light  and  safer 
leading  of  our  horticultural  and  general  literature,  the  idols 
of  secrecy  have  been  smashed,  and  the  practical  man  vies 
with  the  Press  in  clearly  revealing  the  secrets  of  Nature 
and  art  as  revealed  in  horticulture.  Nor  is  there  any 
antagonism  between  the  highest  and  best  li'erature  and 
the  most  solid  practice.  Rightly  understood  these  are 
not  two,  but  one.  The  Press  voices  clearly  and  gives  fuller 
expression  to  our  best  practice,  and  pictures  more  vividly 
our  great  object-lesson  of  beauty  and  utility  in  field  and 
garden.  Nor  can  any  passive  policy  ot  ignoring  the  Press, 
nor  aDy  conspiracy  of  silence,  arrest  the  progress  of  our  horti- 
cultural literature. 

After  a  few  remarks  on  the  scope  and  object  of  the  Press, 
Mr.  Gait  proceeded  to  divide  the  Press  into  two— the 
lay  or  general,  and  the  special  or  horticultural.  Horticul- 
ture is  essentially  the  industry  by  which  mankind  is  fed 
and  clothed.  Horticulture  is  also  an  important  science, 
claiming  relation  to  other  sciences,  and  has  thus  close  rela- 
tion to  mind  as  well  as  matter.  And  yet,  as  a  rule,  the 
general  PreBs  has  little  to  say  about  horticulture,  and  when 
it  does  speak,  not  seldom  makes  mistakes,  more  amusing 
than  instructive,  through  probably  being  buttonholed 
by  some  crank. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  divide  the  horticultural  Press 
under  the  three  heads  of — The  periodical  Press,  mostly 
weekly;  books  dealing  with  special  subjects,  as  trade,  lite- 
rature, nurserymen's  catalogues,  pamphlets,  &c.  These  aro 
educational  agencies  among  gardeners  of  the  highest  potency 
and  value.    They  keep  them  up  to  date  in  their  information. 

No  trade  or  profession  is  better  served  with  manuals  than 
horticulture,  encyclopaedias  abound,  and  some  of  these  are 
nowaud  ajain  being  pulled  up  to  date  through  new  editions. 
Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening  t  The  Treasury  of 
Botany,  Thompson's  Gardeners'  Assistant ,  are  merely  samples 
of  useful  books  that  abound,  and  that  ha<?e  proved  com- 
panions, friends,  mentors,  to  thousands  of  gardeners. 
Special  books,  manuals,  crowd  the  highways  and  byeways 
of  horticulture  on  fruit,  vegetable,  and  flower  culture,  Kerns, 
Roses,  herbaceous  plants,  hardy  and  exotic  plants.  Prin- 
ciples are  being  expounded  a*  well  us  facts  circulated 
through  the  Press.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  gardener 
becomes  the  mere  slovenly  imitator  of  his  predecessors. 
Subsequently,  the  Press  quickens  dull  bruins,  fosters 
dullards  into  students,  and  presents  each  with  a  set  of  keys, 
that  virtually  open  most  of  the  closed  doors  he  meets  with 
in  his  everyday  life,  enabling  him  to  find  that  what  he  reads 
bears  directly  upon  the  trivial  round,  the  common  ta°lc  of 
his  daily  gardening. 

The  highly  educational  and  other  advantages  of  our  h'ghly 
improved  trade  literature  must  be  obvious  to  all.  The 
descriptions  of  these  are  true  to  fact,  the  illustrations  fac 


similes  of  Nature,  and  the  cultural  instructions  the  best 
available  Contrasted  with  some  of  their  survivors  of  the 
olden  times,  we  see  how  fast  and  bow  far  we  have  travelled 
in  higher  and  better  directions. 

The  duty  of  gardeners  towards  the  Press.— Make  your 
wants  known  through  it  by  advertising  and  describing 
them.  Perhaps  this  is  best  done  in  the  words  of  an 
American  journalist  to  his  readers  :  "Let  us  know  what  you 
are  doing." 

The  effect  of  the  Press  on  the  individual  appears  when  we 
remember  that  nothing  develops  the  thoughtful  man  like  read- 
ing ;  neither  is  it  true  that  only  fools  engage  in  Press  contro- 
versies; discussions  often  flash  out  new  light,  and  all  who  take 
part  in  discussion,  may,  and  often  do,  come  out  gainers.  To 
be  sure  of  our  facts  is  the  lirst  qualification  for  Press-work. 
The  influence  of  the  Press  on  gardening  as  a  profession 
has  raised  its  quality,  and  done  a  good  deal  towards  raising 
its  market  value  in  higher  wage,  &c.  The  battle  is  not  yet 
over  because  it  is  not  yet  won. 

Partly  through  the  educational  standard  of  England  being 
raised  up  to,  or  beyond  the  level  of  Scotland,  Scotchman  and 
Scotland  have  lost  the  monopoly  of  first-class  situations  in 
both  countries.  We  must  take  what  comfort  we  can  from  Mr. 
Gait's  explanation,  that  the  Northern  has  cot  fallen  away, 
but  the  Southern  has  gone  up. 

Mr.  Gait  concluded  his  interesting  paper  with  a  long 
paragraph  on  Press  advertisements,  and  a  hearty  commenda- 
tion of  the  Gardeners'  Charities. 

The  lecture  gave  rise  to  a  very  animated  discussion,  in 
which  several  speakers  condemned  the  Press  as  worthless, 
while  others  spoke  of  its  services  to  hortculture  in  the 
highest  terms. 

The  Exhibits  Included—  . 

a  fine  collection  of  small  flowers.  Early  Chrysanthemums 
from  Messrs.  Thomas  Methven  &  Sons,  Mr.  Chaplin,  St. 
Leonard's  Park,  and  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons.  Messrs. 
James  Grieve  &  Sons  showrd  some  fine  strains  of  Pansies. 
The  president  (Mr.  Todd),  also  showed  a  very  choice  vaseful 
of  paper-white  Pyrethrums,  so  much  more  chaste  and  elegant 
than  white  Asters  at  their  best ;  likewise  a  vase  of  Gaillardias, 
and  a  bouquet  of  General  Jacqueminot  Roses,  with  the  soft 
pinby  Mrs.  John  Laing  in  the  centre,  and  a  few  very  dark 
Roses  near  it.  Mr.  Alex.  Mackenzie,  of  the  Warriston 
Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  gave  some  interesting  notes  on  Mr. 
Methven's  exhibit  of  early  Chrysanthemums. 


LOUGHBOROUGH  AND  DISTRICT  GAR- 
DENERS' MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

October  7.— An  exhibition  of  hardy  fruits  was  held  in  the 
Corn  Exchange  on  the  above  date.  The  display  of  fruits, 
numbering  400  dishes,  was  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  of 
Apples  and  Pears  ever  got  together  in  the  neighbourhood. 

There  are  no  prizes  offered,  the  object  of  the  association 
being  to  compare  notes  of  merit,  and  to  correct  the  nomencla- 
ture of  doubtful  varieties  of  fruits,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  afford  a  ood  object-lesson  to  would-be  planters  by  placing 
before  them  the  best  and  most  reliable  varieties  to  select 
from.  During  the  evening  the  exhibition  was  well  attended. 
At  7  p.m.  Mr.  C.  C.  Hurst,  F.L.S.,  gave  an  instructive  and 
scientific  lecture  upon  the  "  Origin  and  Improvement  of  Our 
Hardy  Garden  Fruits."  In  the  absence  of  the  president  of 
the  association  who,  owing  to  business  engagements,  was 
unable  to  be  present,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Mayor,  Aid. 
W.  Tidd,  J.  P.  D.  R. 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT 
AND    PROVIDENT. 

October  5. — The  annual  dinner  was  held  on  the  above 
date,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  when  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq., 
V.M.H.,  presided. 

There  were  about  110  persons  present,  many  of  whom  being 
either  honorary  or  benefit  members.  The  chairman,  in 
proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  stated  that  the  increase 
of  members  continued  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  the 
present  number  of  benefit  members  being  728.  He  urged 
all  of  those  present  to  do  their  utmost  to  make  the  unique 
advantages  which  this  Society  offers  to  its  members  better 
known,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  ere  another  annual 
dinner  was  held  that  1000  members  would  bo  on  the  roll. 
Mr.  Bunyard  explained  in  a  concise  manner  the  working  of 
the  Society,  arid  the  peculiar  advantages  that  were  within 
the  reach  of  all  who  joined  its  ranks.  The  treasurer,  Mr. 
Hudson,  who  responded,  thanked  the  chairman  for  his 
advocacy  of  the  Society's  claims,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
more  young  gardeners  would  join  in  the  future  than  had 
done  in  the  past.  The  Voluntary  Convalescent  Fund, 
established  by  the  instigation  and  liberality  of  Mr.  N.  N. 
Sherwood,  and  the  munificent  donations  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Veitch,  renders  it  possible  to  a&sist  young  men  who 
may  after  an  illness  need  a  change  of  air  during  convales- 
cence. Several  other  gentlemen  spoko  in  support  of  other 
toasts,  and  numerous  donations  were  announced  during  the 
evening.  For  full  particulars  as  regards  this  Society  of,  and 
for  the  benefit  ot  gardeners,  we  refer  onq  ilrers  to  Mr.  W. 
Collins  (the  secretary),  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W. 

October  10.— The  truth  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Bun- 
yard at  the  annual  dinner,  waa  evident  in  a  most  emphatic 
manner  on  Monday  last,  when,  at  the  monthly  meeting, 
the  secretary  announced  that  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Society,  one  who  took  an  active  part  in  its  forma- 
tion,  and  since  then  on  its  committee,  had  reached  the 


age  of  seventy  years,  having  during  the  thirty-three  years  of 
its  existence  made  no  claim  for  sick  pay.  The  balance 
standing  to  the  credit  of  this  member  was  about  £76,  which 
sum,  or  any  part  of  it,  he  can  now  draw  as  he  may  need  it. 
As  he  was  in  failing  health,  and  had  strictly  complied  with 
all  the  requirement.'1  of  the  Society,  by  its  rules  he  was  voted 
the  sum  of  8s.  per  week,  which  sum  amounts  to  £20  Ss. 
per  year,  or  a  few  shillings  more  than  the  yearly  pension  of 
the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Society  to  its  male  pen- 
sioners. This  fact  illustrates  in  a  striking  way  the 
advantages  which  accrue  to  aged  members.  This  case  is  one 
which  could  not  possibly  occur  in  the  Society  until  it  had 
been  in  existence  twenty -five  years,  as  the  age  limit  of 
admittance  is  forty-five.  It  is  the  first  instance  in  which 
this  distinct  benefit  has  been  applied  for  and  granted,  but  in 
the  future  such  claims  no  doubt  will  be  more  frequent,  and 
each  will  be  decided  upon  according  to  its  particular  merits. 


READING  AND  DISTRICT  GAR- 
DENERS' MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  1898—1899  session  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last  in  the  club-room  at  the  Old  Abbey 
Restaurant,  Mr.  Turton  presiding  over  a  good  attendance  of 
members. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  was  "  A  few  Orchids  that  can  be 
grown  with  other  plants,"  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound,  of  Bill  Hill 
Gardens,  Wokingham.  The  lecturer  took  up  the  various 
varieties  suitable  for  different  kinds  of  treatment,  much 
stress  being  laid  on  the  purchase  of  imported  plants  A  dis- 
cussion ensued  which  turned  chiefly  on  the  topics — whethera 
drawing-room  was  a  suitable  place  for  Orchids,  and  if  it  is 
desirable  to  afford  manure  to  Orchids.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Bound  for  his  lecture,  brought  the  meeting  to 
a  close. 

A  fully-flowered  specimen  of  Miltonia  Clowesii  was  shown 
by  Mr.  L?ver,  gr.,  to  Leonard  Sutton,  Esq., Hillside,  Reading. 


NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  11,  12,  13.— The  second  sho.v  of  the  season  was 
held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  above  dates,  and  was  an 
exceedingly  satisfactory  one.  Many  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  shown  were  already  very  fine,  and  indicated  a  grand 
season  of  exhibition  blooms  later.  The  fine  display  of  vege- 
tables presented  for  Messrs.  Deverill  &  Co.'s  prizes  also 
were  exceedingly  attractive,  the  Giant  Onions  fairly  beating 
the  record. 

Plants  in  Competition. — Only  two  groups  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums arranged  with  foliage -volants  were  staged,  the  1st  prize 
being  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Spink,  Walthamstow.  His  arrange- 
ment was  somewhat  formal,  and  the  plants  were  thin,  but 
had  fine  blooms,  which  seemed  to  have  condoned  for  defective 
grouping.  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gr.  to  Sir  Henry  Tate,  Streatham 
Hill,  was  2nd,  having  a  taller  and  more  highly-dressed  group, 
also  much  better  finished.  His  flowers,  like  his  competitor's, 
were  all  Japanese,  and  very  good.  In  both  cases  whites  and 
yellows  largely  predominated.  There  were  no  entries  in  the 
class  for  bush  plants. 

Cut  Blooms. — A  very  fine  stand  of  twenty-four  Japanese, 
placed  1st,  oarne  from  Mr.  J.  Brocks,  gr.  to  W.  J.  Nbwman, 
Esq.,  Totteadge,  Herts.  It  included  Madame  Gustave 
Henry,  Mutual  Friend,  and  E.  Tilsbury,  whites ;  Sunstone, 
Oceana,  John  Seward,  Phcebus,  and  Miss  E.  Curtis,  yellows ; 
Australia,  W.  Seward,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  and  Elthorne 
Beauty,  diverse.  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  Woking,  was  2nd, 
having  in  his  stand  good  blooms  of  Madame  Bruant,  E.  Moly- 
neux,  Pride  of  Madford,  Bertha,  P.  C.  Schwabe,  Matter 
W.  Tricker,  and  International,  good.  Mr.  R.  Jones,  gr.  to 
C.  A.  Smith  Ryland,  Esq  ,  Warwick  was  3rd. 

With  twelve  Japauese,  Mr.  J.  Fulford,  gr.  to  D.  Lambert, 
Esq.,  Cookham,  Berks,  was  1st.  His  stand  included  ex- 
cellent flowers  of  Mr.  J.  Shrimpton,  Oceana,  Elthorne 
Beauty,  bronze ;  Mons.  Paukoucke,  Mons.  C.  Biron,  and 
others.  Mr.  Jones  was  2nd,  having  fair  blooms  ;  and  Mr. 
Brooks  was  3rd.  The  latter,  however,  was  1st,  with  six 
Japanese,  having  Miss  E.  Curtis,  Mrs.  H.  Payne,  Madame 
A.  Molin,  Elthorne  Beauty,  Oceana,  and  Madame  Gustave 
Henry.  Mr  F.  Foster,  Havant,  was  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  B.  Nash, 
gr.  to  F.  A.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Woking,  3rd. 

With  six  blooms  of  ona  variety,  Mr.  R.  Gladwell,  gr.  to 
J.  Smith,  Esq.,  South  Norwood,  was  1st,  having  very  broad 
specimens  of  Madame  G.  Bruant.  Mr.  Brooks  was  2nd, 
with  Madame  Gustave  Henry  ;  and  Mr.  Nash  followed  with 
medium  blooms  of  Edith  Tabor. 

Incurved  blooms  were  restricted  to  one  class  only,  for  six 
flowers,  Mr.  R.  Ba»ill,  gr.  to  D.  H.  Evans,  Esj.,  Pangbourne, 
being  1st,  with  four  blooms  of  M.  R.  Bahuant,  and  one  each 
of  D.  B.  Crane  and  Baron  Hirsch.  Mr.  Rodinson  had 
Madame  Ferlat  and  Duchess  of  Fife,  with  two  other 
varieties. 

The  best  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons,  a  poor  lot,  cime 
from  Mr.  S.  J.  Cook,  gr.  to  A.  N.  Stephens,  Esq.,  Hendon, 
a  2nd  prize  only  being  awarded. 

Far  bettor  flowers  came  in  the  class  for  six  bunches  from 
Mr.  T.  Turk,  gr.  to  J.  Boney,  Esq.,  Highgate,  having  good 
Veuve  Clicquot,  Osiris,  Vesuve,  Nellie  Rainford,  Madame  E. 
Dordan,  andLaVferge.  Miss  R.DEBENHAM.St.  Albans,  wsb  2nd. 
In  a  further  class  for  twelve  bnnches  of  Pompons,  this  lady 
■was  2nd,  no  let  being  awarded. 

In  the  amateur's  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Clark,  Hitchin,  was  1st,  with  fair  flowers,  but  little  variety  ; 
Mr.  H.  Love,  Sandowu,  Isle  of  Wight,  was  2nd. 
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With  six  Japanese,  Mr.  W.  Amies,  South  s  ford,  came 
1st ;  and  Mr.  Clark  2nd.  There  were  on©  or  two  other 
c'asses  in  this  section,  but  they  do  not  call  for  comment. 

Vases.— There  were  several  very  attractive  pairs  of  these 
set  up,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  Mease,  gr.  to  A.  Tate, 
Esq  ,  Downside,  I  eatherhead.  The  vases  were  rather  too 
tall,  but  the  flowers  in  them  were  very  fine,  and  were 
admirably  draped  and  dressed  with  handsome-coloured 
foliage  and  grasses. 

With  a  single  vase  of  Pompons,  Mr.  W.  Green,  Harolds- 
wood,  Essex,  was  1st,  with  a  charming  bunch,  pleasingly 
arranged. 

The  class  for  three  dressed  stands  or  epergues  filled  a  large 
table,  and  formed  a  most  attractive  feature.  Very  beautifully 
dressed  were  (hose  from  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Archway  Road, 
Highgate,  the  flowers  being  moderate,  and  the  dressing  of 
Croton  foliage,  Sumach,  Asparagus,  &c,  was  singularly 
beautiful.  Mr.  W.  GRFEN,  Haroldswood,  was  2nd,  with 
rather  broad  wire  stands,  not  sufficiently  dressed.  Mr.  J. 
R,  Chard,  Stoke  Newington,  coming  3rd. 

Floral  decorations  of  a  more  extensive  nature,  arranged  on 
tables,  came  from  Mrs.  Nellie  Erlbach,  with  Mr.  J.  R. 
Chard,  and  Mr.  J.  Embers,  Walthamstow. 

Miscellaneous. — Under  this  heading  were  many  very  fine 
exhibits,  including  a  very  large  and  superbly  arranged  group 
of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants,  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
of  Hither  Green  Nursery,  Lewisham  ;  also  oue  having  a  dense 
base  of  cut  bunches  of  autumn-blooming  varieties,  from  Mr. 
W.  Wells,  Earlswood,  the  variety  and  colouring  being 
remarkable  and  beautiful ;  with  this  was  set  numerous  tall 
plants  of  Japanese  varieties,  amongst  which  was  the  new 
yellow  Le  Grand  Dragon,  that  was  very  fine.  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons  Swanley,  had  a  charming  group  of  Carinas 
interspersed  with  cut  blooms  of  a  Polygonium,  and  a 
table  of  cut  Chrysantbemun  blooms  also  set  in  the  same 
inflorescence. 

Messrs.  H.  Deverill  *fc  Co.,  Banbury,  had  a  large  group  of 
hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  early  blooming  Chrysanthemums, 
and  other  things.  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Franifield  Nurseries, 
Sussex,  had  in  the  gallery  where  few  visitors  went,  a 
remarkably  attractive  collection  of  perennial  Asters  in  fine 
bunches,  one  of  the  best  groups  ever  set  up.  A  very  attractive 
one  only  a  little  less  imposing,  came  from  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gr. 
to  Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree.  There  was  also  a  huge  arrange- 
ment in  cones  or  pyramids  of  Cactus,  Decorative  and  Pompon 
Dahlias  in  wonderful  variety  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd., 
ottenham  ;  and  a  very  fine  display  in  the  usual  way  of  Show 
and  Cactus  Dahlias  from  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
showing  that  frosts  have  spared  these  tender  flowers  in  some 
districts. 

Mr.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  set  up  a  fine  lot  of  Japa  ese 
Chrysanthemum  blooms,  and  an  even  more  attractive 
collection  of  winter- blooming  Carnations  in  low  vases  dressed 
with  Fern,  that  was  greatly  admired.  Messrs.  J.  Laino  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  had  a  splendid  collection  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  with  some  small  fruits.  The  table  was  handsomely 
dressed  with  plants,  flowers,  and  foliage. 

Messrs.  W.  Cdtbusq  &  Sons,  Highgate,  sent  very  fne 
Apples  and  Pears,  in  splendid  form,  and  dressed  their  table 
admirably  with  plants  and  foliage,  but  somewhat  incon- 
grously  iocluded  several  small  heaps  of  large  Onions.  A 
grand  table  of  hardy  fruit  came  from  Mr.  H.  Berwick,  Sid- 
miaith,  that  was  also  handsomely  dressed  with  flowers  and 
foliage  ;  and  there  was  also  an  excellent  show  of  fruit  from 
Messrs  Spoon er  &  Sons,  Hounslow. 

Messrs.  R.  Cuthbert  &  Co.,  Southgate,  showed  plants  of 
their  pretty,  soft,  rose-shaded,  dwarf  Chrysanthemum,  Miss 
Wingfield ;  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Box,  Croydon,  exhibited 
numerous  Begonia  flowers. 

Messrs.  H.  Deverill  <fc  Co.'s  V to. table  Prizes. 

The  class  for  a  collection  of  eight  kinds  of  vegetables 
brought  very  fine  produce,  the  1st  place  being  taken  by  Mr. 
Beckett,  whose  lot  comprised  grand  Cauliflowers,  Leeks. 
Onions,  Beets,  Tomatos,  Carrots,  Satisfaction  Potatos,  and 
fine  red  Celery ;  Mr.  R.  Lye,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Kinosmill,  Sydmon- 
ton  Court,  Newbury,  was  2nd  with  very  similar  kinds,  of 
great  excellence;  and  Mr.  W.  Pope.gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon, Highclere  Castle,  was  a  wonderfully  close  3rd  ;  Mr. 
T.  Wilkins,  gr.  to  Lady  Theodora  Guest,  Henstridge,  being 
4th  with  twelve  Ailsa  Crag,  or  Cocoa-nut  Onions. 

Mr.  W.  Fyfe,  gr.  to  Lord  Wantage,  Lockinge  Park,  was 
1st  with  huge  samples,  that  whilst  of  fine  form,  wanted 
rather  more  finish  ;  Mr.  J.  Masterson,  Shipston-on-Stour, 
was  2nd  with  very  large  bulbs  also,  but  rather  rough  in 
appearance.  Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  who  had  the  best  finished 
large  bulbs,  coming  3rd.  The  decisions  seem,  however,  to 
be  determined  by  the  scales  and  not  by  judgment.  With  six 
bulbs  of  the  same  varieties  Mr.  Fyfe  was  again  1st.  In  both 
classes  only  Ailsa  Craig  was  staged. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  bulbs  of  other  varieties,  Mr.  Fyfe 
was  again  1st,  with  huge  Lord  Keeper  ;  Mr.  Wilkins  coming 
?nd,  with  Anglo-Spanish.  The  bulbs  of  these  were  exactly 
alike,  differing  only  in  name.  Flat  bulbs  of  Ailsa  Craig 
exactly  resemble  both.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  1st,  with  twelve 
bulbs  of  the  globular  Wroxton.  Mr.  D.  Gibson,  gr.  to  T.  B. 
Johnson,  Esq.,  Kingston  Hill,  had  the  best  six  Leeks. 

Mr.  Be«  kett  had  the  best  twelve  Beets,  but  had  necks 
and  tails  too  long  ;  Mr.  Bowerman,  Hackwood  Park,  Basing- 
stoke, having  prettier  roots,  was  placed  2nd. 

Mr.  Beckett  was  again  1st  with  Celery.  Mr.  Beckett 
also  had  the  best  Parsnips,  very  handsome,  clean  roots,  and 
the  handsomest  Tomatos. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Rust. 
Stirred  by  the  numerous  complaints  of  damage  wrought 
by  the  fungus  figured  and  described  in  our  last  issue,  th 
executive  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society    o       n 


a  conference  upon  the  subject.  This  was  held  in  St. 
Stephen's  Hall,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  and  proved  to  be  a  very  popular  event,  there  being,  we 
should  estimate,  upwards  of  200  persons  present.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Sander,  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee,  was  chairman. 
After  a  few  introductory  remarks  from  the  chairman,  a 
paper  was  read  upon  the  practical  aspect  of  this  rather 
serious  question,  by  Mr.  P.  Waterer. 

In  opening  the  subject,  Mr.  Waterer  described  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pest  upon  the  leaves,  and  exhibited  a  painting  of 
an  affected  leaf.  Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Waterer's  experience 
is  that  the  fungus  has  not  occurred  upon  leaves  below  the 
first  "  break."  He  first  found  the  disease  in  his  collection  on 
September  10  last.  The  plant  was  at  once  isolated,  and  a 
healthy  plant  was  placed  on  either  side  of  it.  Though  the 
disease  spread  rapidly  through  the  collection,  it  is  a  coin- 
cidence the  plants  placed  near  the  <  ne  first  attacked  ie- 
mained  perfectly  free  from  the  disease.  The  weaker -habited 
varieties  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  rust,  but  the  disease  is  less 
destructive  to  those  having  strong  leathery  foliage ;  whilst 
the  Davis  and  Carnot  types  have  altogether  escaped.  Since 
the  plants  have  been  housed,  the  pest  has  greatly 
decreased,  due  probably  to  the  altered  conditions  under 
which  the  plants  are  cultivated.  Mr.  Waterer  looked  about 
his  garden  to  see  if  the  fungus  was  upon  other  species  of 
plants,  and  as  it  is  common  to  most  plants  of  the  Composite 
order  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  found  it  upon  the  Hawkweed 
and  various  other  Bpecies.  Mr.  Waterer  was  most  interesting 
when  he  came  to  explain  what  success  has  attended  his 
efforts  to  cure  the  disease,  that  is,  kill  the  spores,  &C,  but 
his  words  offered  little  encouragement.  He  had  tried  sul- 
phide of  potassium,  neat  paraffin,  and  an  insecticide  obtained 
from  a  chemist,  who  declared  that  the  same  was  capable  of 

"killing  the  d at  100  yards."     However,  neither  the 

one  nor  the  other,  according  to  Mr.  Waterer,  was  sufficient  to 
kill  the  spores  [of  this  fungus.  Mr.  Waterer  suggested  :  1, 
That  it  was  possible  spores  of  the  fungus  were  present  in  the 
material  used  for  potting  the  plants;  2,  that  the  ground 
around  the  plants  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible  ;  3,  That 
the  rubbish-heap  be  given  a  very  wide  berth.  He  was  glad 
that  the  Society  had  show  n  its  earnestness  in  this  matter. 

Next  was  delivered  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Geo.  Massek,  of  the  Her- 
barium, Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  This  lecture  fully  explained 
the  "  rust "  from  the  scientific  joint  of  view,  but  as  there 
appeared  in  these  columns  last  week  an  illustrated  article  by 
the  same  gentleman  upon  the  subject,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  refer  at  much  length  to  his  remarks  on  the  present 
occasion.  Mr.  Massee  knew  that  he  addressed  an  audience 
composed  largely  of  Chrysanthemum  growers,  and  he  did  not 
let  slip  the  opportunity  of  telling  them,  that  to  a  very  large 
extent,  he  believed  that  they  had  themselves  to  blame  for  the 
epidemic  character  the  disease  had  assumed.  Overcrowding 
was  the  sin  Mr.  Massee  charge  i  the  growers  with.  They  would 
insist  Vipon  growing  their  plants  huddled  up  one  against 
another.  They  had  progressed,  said  the  lecturer,  in  many 
ways  as  garduners,  but  they  had  neglected  to  acquire  a 
general  idea  of  the  habits  and  life  history  of  fungi,  and 
accordingly  they  were  ignorant  of  the  simplest  precautions 
against  its  spreading,  and  had  none  but  the  most  superficial 
knowledge  of  its  character. 

Mr.  Massee  reiterated  that  when  the  rust  appeared  it  was 
only  the  fruit  of  the  fungus,  the  mycelium  of  which  was  in 
the  tissues  of  the  leaves,  and  could  not  be  killed  by  spraying 
or  other  means.  Spraying  is  useful  and  certain  as  a  pre- 
ventive, but  as  a  cure  of  no  value  whatever.  It  was 
explained  that  this  particular  "rust"  was  called  Puccinta 
Hieracii,  because  it  was  first  discovered  upon  the  Hieracium, 
or  Hawkweed.  The  difference  between  and  separate 
functions  of  the  summer  spores  and  resting  spores  was  fully 
described  last  week.  It  may  be  repeated  here,  that  unless 
the  spores  fall  upon  a  leaf  with  a  damp  surface  they  fail  to 
germinate,  and  hence  the  syringe  becomes  the  m<  st  effective 
agent  in  spreading  th9  disease.  If  the  leaf  be  damp,  the 
spore  will  germinate  in  a  couple  of  hours.  The  disease  is 
entirely  absent  from  a  plant  when  leafless,  as  it  fails  to  enter 
the  stem  at  all.  The  winter  or  resting  spores  cannot  germinate 
until  spring,  but  where  plants  in  houses  carry  green  leaves 
during  the  winter  the  summer  process  of  reproduction  may 
be  continued.  When  the  plants  are  not  present,  the  house 
may  be  syringed  with  sulphate  of  iron  in  solution.  This 
will  not  hurt  Vines,  nor  most  other  plants  when  leafless. 

A  discussion  which  was  remarkable  for  a  variety  of  extra- 
ordinary statements,  that  provoked  many  signs  of  incredulity, 
was  then  commenced. 

Mr.  W.  Wells  read  a  paper  dealing  at  some  length  with 
the  subject,  and  he  was  apparently  unable  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  call  the  "  rust  "  a  fungus  at  all,  probably  in  his  deBire 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  fungus  that  attacks  the  variety 
Golden  Wedding  and  other  weak-habited  ones.  But  Mr. 
Wells  had  something  of  importance  to  communicate,  and 
after  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Waterer  it  came  as  a  relief  to  hear 
that  at  Earlswood  the  fungus  had  threatened  the  plants 
g'  eatly,  but  a  weak  mixture  of  paraffin  and  water— one  table- 
spoonful  to  two  gallons  of  water — had  been  found  to  be  all 
that  was  needed  to  keep  the  pest  at  bay,  and  to  render  the 
phnts  entirely  tafe  from  destruction.  Mr.  Wells  .declared 
that  he  had  completely  cured  his  plants  by  its  use,  and  with- 
out damago  to  the  foliage.  The  meeting  breathed  easier. 
Here  was  a  large  grower  who  could  afford  to  speak  of  the 
"rust"  with  a  fearlessless  bordering  upon  contempt.  But 
Mr.  Wells,  before  sitting  down,  exclaimed  that  he  had  the 
disease,  and  every  other  grower  had  it  too.  Now,  it  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  had  publicly  declared  that  the 
disease  was  not  to  be  found  upon  his  plants,  consequently, 
upon  Mr.  Wells  resuming  his  seat,  Mr.  Jones  rose  to  say  that 
'  he  was  obliged  now  to  admit  that  the  fungus  was  in  t 
By  cr  tt  collection,  that  Mr.  Wells  had  been  the  only  gentl 


man  able  to  discover  it  there,  and  it  was  upon  a  plant  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Wells  himself."  After  this  little  passage 
of  arms  Mr.  Norman  Davis  suggested  that  the  rain-water 
used  for  syringing  and  watering  the  plants,  be  regarded 
as  a  very  probable  means  of  distributing  the  pest,  a  sugges- 
tion that  Mr.  Massee  afterwards  described  as  a  particularly 
likely  one.  Mr.  Massee  therefore  proposed  that  a  little 
fungicide  be  mixed  with  this  water  before  it  is  used.  Mr. 
Davis  also  advanced  the  theory  that  the  Chrysanthemum 
had  become  so  weakly  through  too  frequent  crossing  and 
inter-crossing ;  that  this  fact  explained  the  reason  why  a 
pest,  hitherto  unknown  on  the  plant,  should  sud- 
denly become  so  destructive.  He  thought  that  it  first 
attacked  the  weaker-habited  plants,  and  upon  them  the 
fungus  became  stronger,  and  able  to  attack  other  varieties. 

Next  came  a  suggestion  from  Mr.  Bevan,  of  Finchley 
Cemetery,  that  the  disease  had  been  imported  in  cuttings 
and  plants  from  France,  where  it  raged  last  year.  This  may 
be  so,  but  a^  the  fungus  abounds  upon  other  species  of  plants 
in  almost  all  gardens  and  on  the  roadsides,  it  matters  little 
whether  a  portion  of  the  fungus  came  from  France  or  not. 

Mr.  H.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  was  the  next  speaker,  and 
he,  like  a  few  others,  was  disposed  to  take  an  optimistic  view 
of  the  whole  matter.  The  pest  need  be  feared  little.  He 
believed  that  it  would  run  its  course,  and  afterwards  Chrys- 
anthemums would  be  cultivated  just  as  formerly.  They 
would  soon  understand  all  about  it,  just  as  they  did  now 
understand  the  Potato-disease.  Drought  evidently  favoured 
the  development  of  the  Chrysanthemum-fuDgus,  and 
there  had  been  three  hot  seasons.  If  1899  was  an 
ordinary  British  summer,  the  disease  would  not  be 
an  epidemic.  Mr.  Cannell  then  startled  a  few  of  the 
company  by  declaring  that,  knowing  exactly  what  con- 
ditions were  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  Potato 
disease,  be  could  tell  to  a  day  when  it  would  attack  the  crop 
generally.  He  has  done  so,  and  acres  upon  acres  have 
become  infested  during  one  single  night. 

Both  the  lecturers  were  called  upon  for  a  last  word,  and 
Mr.  Massee  took  the  opportunity  to  explain  that  it  was  more 
than  probable  that  the  disease  had  become  epidemic,  owing 
to  its  having  found  a  well-fed,  exceedingly  satisfying  host- 
plant. 

Mr.  Waterer,  in  referring  to  Mr.  Cannell's  statement 
respecting  the  Potato-fungus,  said,  that  he  himself  could 
a.ways  foretell  mildew,  and  when  certain  conditions  of 
weather  prevailed,  he  was  wont  to  say  to  his  gardeners, 
"  Get  the  sulphur  out ;  there  will  be  mildew  in  three  days." 
Rarely  had  he  been  wrong  in  such  prophecy. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  lecturers,  to  the  Royal  Aquarium 
Company,  aod  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  brought  to  close  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  Conference. 


©bftuara* 

Charles  Smith.— There  are  many  who  will 
regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  on 
the  4th  inst. ,  in  1  is  eightieth  year.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  remaining  "  old-echool  "  gardeners.  Away 
back  in  the  fifties  he  was  one  of  the  leading  exhi- 
bitors at  most  of  the  London  shows.  During  his 
long  career  there  was  scarcely  a  single  branch  of  bis 
profession  in  which  he  failed  to  excel,  thoroughness 
and  force  of  purpose  contributing  to  this  result.  Years 
back  he  was  a  most  successful  cultivator  of  New 
Holland  plants.  The  British  llora  he  was  well  versed 
in,  and  pomology  was  one  of  his  hobbies.  As  a  land- 
scape-gardener he  has  left  his  mark  in  many  gardens 
that  bear  proof  of  his  ability.  He  took  a  great 
delight  in  the  education  of  the  many  men  he  had 
under  him,  and  was  always  ready  to  help  them.  He 
was  buried  in  Hawley  churchyard,  followed  by 
mauy  friends.  The  whole  village  showed  its  last 
respect  to  an  old  parishioner,  who  was  ever  willing 
with  his  helpful  counsel  and  sympathy.  Mr.  Smith 
was  twenty-one  years  gardener  to  Mr.  Anderson,  at 
The  Grove,  Norwood,  and  it  was  whilst  there  that  he 
gained  his  reputation  as  an  exhibitor.  He  afterwards 
laid  out  the  gardens  at  Ossemsley  Manor,  near  Christ- 
church.  From  there  he  laid  out  Harefield  Houbo 
Gardens,  Romsey,  and  a  garden  at  Sunningdale.  He 
retired  from  his  profession  about  sixteen  years  ago. 


Continental  Novelties. 

— . — 

Messrs.  Platz  &  Son  of  Erfuit  offer  : — 

Myosotis  alpestris,  "Star  of  Love," — compact  in 
growth,  deep  ia  colour. 

Matricaria  eximia  corymbosa,  fl.  pi.,  "Snowball," 
pure  white  flowers. 

Marrow-fat  Pea,  "Nero,"  six  feet  high,  very 
productive,  pods  dark  violet. 

Frame  Cucumber,  "Alabaster,"  vtry  productive, 
well-shaped  fruits,  white  in  colour. 
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Messrs  Sluis  &  Groot,  of  Eakhuizeu,  Holland,  are 
sending  out :  — 

Radish,  "  Triumph!'  roots  globular,  horizontal 
scarlet  stripes  on  a  white  ground  ;  especially  suited 
for  forci  ng. 

Mr.  Frederick  Roemer,  Quedlinburg,  Germany, 
is  offering  : — ■ 

Bidens  atrosanguinea  superba  {Dahlia  Zimapani 
superba),  like  a  miniature  Dahlia  ;  height  1  foot, 
flowers  li  inch  across,  dark  red,  nearly  black  ;  petals 
loose,  sometimes  cut  and  curled. 

Colcus  macrophyttus  nanus. — A  dwarf  variety,  not 
exceeding  6  inches  in  height ;  leaves  dark  red,  flaked 
with  a  paler  shade. 

Godetia  Duke  of  York  compacta. — Dwarf,  stout, 
«nd  regularly  branching  ;  flowers  bright  Bcarlet- 
carmine. 

Qodetia  carminea  aurea  covipacta.  —  Of  similar 
habit,  but  the  blooms  are  rosy-crinison,  edged  with 
bright  pale  yellow. 

Helianthm  cucumerifoHus  "  Orion.'" — With  twisted 
or  fluted  petals,  similar  to  those  of  a  Cactus  Dahlia. 

Tagetesj  patula,  fi.-pl.,  Sulphur  Liliput.  —  Dwarf 
Marigold,  with  bright  and  double  flowers. 

Trifolium  suctveolcns  foliis  aurcis. — A  sweet-scented 
Clover,  with  golden-yellow  leaveB,  and  small  lilac-red 
flowers. 


Enquiry. 


"  He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much." — Bacon. 

How  is  polishing   of   all   kinds  of   wood  effected, 
wi'hout  staining  it?  N.  C.  L. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 


Aries  nobilis  :  Inventus  The  gouty  swellings  are  the 
work  of  a  scale  insect  like  that  which  is  known  as 
American  blight.  Bum  the  affected  shoots  ;  and  if 
possible,  spray  with  petroleum  emulsion.  See 
figure  an!  description  in  Gardeners  Chronicle, 
July  22,  1882. 

Books  :  A'.  You  may  obtain  Die  Bindekunst  from 
J.  Olbertz,  Erfurt,  Germany.—  J.  H.  M.  The 
Propagation  and  Improvement  of  Cultivated  Plants, 
by  F.  W.  Burbidge  (published  by  W.  Blackwood 
&  Sons),  has  much  on  the  subject,  but  we  do  not 
know  any  separate  book. 

Bowling-green  :  P.  J.  P.  and  Heath.  So  far  as  we 
can  tell  from  the  small  plants,  it  is  Prunella  vulgaris. 
Fork  it  out,  and  bow  Clover  or  fine  grasses  now  or 
in  the  spring.  A  dre;sing  of  nitrate  of  Boda  or  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  would  be  advisable,  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  the  grasses.  The  mossiness  is  a  sign 
of  wetness  of  the  soil,  which  nothing  but  drainage 
will  prevent  To  rid  the  lawn  of  worms  apply 
lime-water,  and  afterwards  collect  the  worms. 

Chrysanthemum-Rust:  A.  E.  See  our  issue  for 
last  week,  and  also  the  present  issue. 

Cold  Greenhouse  :  Beginner.  1,  Let  it  be  con- 
structed with  glazed  aides  and  ends,  unless  it  be 
used  for  growing  small  market  plant',  when  the 
roof  may  rest  upon  the  wall  plate,  but  the  ends 
should  be  glazed  ;  2,  Beicg  a  span-roofed  house 
light  would  be  abundant  in  either  case,  and  the 
inmates  would  grow  of  symmetrical  form,  with  an 
occasional  turn  round  ;  3,  Purchase  home-made, 
21  oz.  glass,  free  from  fliws  and  air-bubbles.  We 
do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the  trade  terms, 
"  Thirds  and  Fourths." 

Cucumber-houses  for  Market-work  :  J.  W.  R. 
Where  the  erection  of  two  or  more  Cucumber- 
houaes  is  contemplated,  a  great  saving  of  bricks 
and  labour  will  be  effected  by  substituting  9-iuch 
brick  piers  for  the  continuous  division  walls. 
This  method  of  construction  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  a  more  uniform  degree  of  heat  and 
moisture  being  maintained  during  the  whole 
period  of  forcing.  In  the  construction  of  a  block 
of  houses  on  this  system,  outside  and  end  walls 
only  will  be  necessary  ;  the  former  consisting  of 
4J-inch  work,  with  9-inch  piers  built  flush  with  the 
wall  inside  at  intervals  of  about  7  feet,  the  end  walls 
being  9-inch  work.  The  piers  for  supporting  the 
valley -gutter  should  have  a  space  of  12J  feet  from 
centre  to  centre  crosswise,  and  at  the  distance 
mentioned  above  longways.  This  will  give  a  width 
of  12  feet  inside  each  house.    The  brickwork  should 


be  about  2  J  feet  high  from  the  floor-line  or  door- 
sill.  Planks  of  pitch  Pine,  11  inches  wide  and 
l.|  inch  to  2  inches  thick,  should  be  used  for 
supporting  the  rafters  when  fixed  in  position  on 
piers,  wall-plates  being  secured  on  either  side  of 
these  for  fastening  the  rafters  to,  and  at  the  same 
time  forming  the  valley-gutter  for  conducting  roof- 
water  into  rain-water  tanks.  If  rafters  8  feet  long 
are  used,  a  capital  roof-angle  will  be  secured. 
Well-seasoned  yellow  deal  should  be  employed,  and 
the  houses  should  run  north  and  south.  Twenty  - 
one-ounce  glass,  18  inches  wide  and  about  20  inches 
long,  should  be  used  in  root',  bedding  this  in  good 
putty,  and  securing  on  the  top  with  brass  sprigs,  six 
to  two  panes,  which  should  be  allowed  a  lap  of 
half  an  inch.  The  advantage  attached  to  placing 
houses  in  the  ground-line,  that  is,  with  the  roof 
starting  from  the  ground-line,  is  a  small  saving  of 
bricks  and  less  exposure  to  external  conditions,  a 
sunken  central  pathway  being  necessary  in  this  case. 
The  disadvantage,  and  a  serious  one,  too,  consists 
in  not  being  able  to  use  such  class  of  house  pro- 
fitably for  late  crops  of  Tomatos,  to  be  planted 
after  the  Cucumber  plants  are  exhausted. 

Cyclamen  :  R.  M.  We  cmnot  find  the  grubs. 
They  are  probably  those  of  a  weevil,  which  are 
very  destructive.  Trap  them  at  night  with  slices 
of  Potato  or  Carrot. 

Early-flowering  Gladiolus  :  Walter  S.  As  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  March  as  the  weather  will 
permit. 

Ferns,  Seaweeds  :  X.  Mr.  James  Crombie,  of 
Barrow,  has  a  collection  of  dried  specimens  for 
disposal. 

Gardeners'  Library:  R.  Mc.F.  See  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  January  4,  1890,  p.  14. 

Grub  :  Kentish.  The  larvje  of  a  moth.  Encourage 
starlings,  rooks,  or  sea-gulls.  Another  time,  please 
write  each  query  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

Horticultural  Lecturers  :  R.  A.  We  know  of  no 
other  means  tban  advertising. 

Insects  :  Q.  Donald.  Not  Tipula  oleracea,  but  the 
larva  of  Agrostis  exclamationis  (the  "Heart  and 
Datt  Moth "),  very  destructive,  feeds  at  night, 
aDd  retires  underground  during  the  day-time.  The 
name  of  the  Celery-fly  is  Tephritis  (Trypeta) 
onopordinis.   R.  McL. 

Names  OP  Fruits — Applications  to  name  fruits  are  so 
numerous  at  this  season,  as  seriously  to  hamper  us  in  the 
exercise  of  our  editorial  duties.  They  entail  an  expenditure 
of  time,  labour,  and  money,  of  which  our  readers  can 
have  little  idea.  We  are  most  desirous  to  oblige  our 
corespondents  as  far  as  we  can,  but  we  must  request 
that  they  will  observe  the  rule  that  not  more  than 
six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time.  The  specimens 
must  be  good  ones,  just  approaching  ripeness,  and 
they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully  packed. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  send  answers  through  the  post, 
or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be 
sent  in  the  same  box.  Delay  i?i  any  case  is  unavoidable. 
— S.  E.  A.,  Yorks.  1,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  ;  2,  not 
known  ;  3,  Warner's  King  ;  4,  Yorkshire  Green- 
ing ;  0,  Tower  of  Glamls  ;  6,  Golden  Noble. — 
General  Berkeley.  1,  Mere  de  Manage  ;  2,  Worcester 
Pearmain. — /.  A.,  Antrim.  1,  not  known  ;  2,  King 
of   the   Pippins  ;  3,   Pear,   Glout   Morceau. — /.  P. 

1,  Hawthornden ;  3,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  4,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin ;  5,  Cox's  Pomona  ;  6,  Cox's  Pomona. 
— G.  S.  1,  Queen  Caroline  ;  2,  Winter  Nelis  ;  3, 
Doyenne1  Boussoch ;  4,  Thompson's  ;  5,  New 
Hawthornden. — Perns.     1,   Braddick's  Nonpareil  ; 

2,  not  known  ;  3,  Cox's  Orange ;  4,  Braddick's 
Nonpareil  ;  5,  Worcester  Pearmain ;  6,  Beurre' 
Ranee. — I).  C.  1,  Stirling  Castle  ;  2,  New  Haw- 
thornden.— J.  B.  1,  not  known,  some  local  sort  ; 
2,  Golden  Noble. — X.  Y.  1,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ; 
2,  Ditto  ;  3,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  4,  Norfolk  Beefing ; 
5,  Winter  Peach;  6,  Ecklinville  Seedling. — A. 
Hope.  This  Apple,  named  Dumpling,  is  evidently 
a  local  sort,  somewhat  resembling  New  Hawthorn- 
den.— Heath  &  Son.  Pear,  Beurrc  Hardy;  Apple, 
not  known,  probably  Old  Nonsuch. —  T.  IV.  Swin- 
burne. Apple,  Beauty  of  Kent.—  S.  D.  1,  Lord 
Derby;  2,  St.  Alban's  Pippin,  —  t'ydonia.  1,  Rei- 
nette  du  Canada  ;  2,  Dumelow's  Seedling ;  3, 
Striped  Beefing.—  J.  T.  T.  1,  New  Hawthornden  ; 
2,  Gravenstein  ;  3,  Washington  ;  5,  not  known  ; 
Pear,  Josephine  de  Malines. — G.  W.  P.  Apple, 
Waltham  Abbey  Seedling. 

Names  op  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — E.  Q.  H.  Not  a  Cleroden- 
dron,  but  Euonymus  latifolius. — E.  SI.  W.  The 
flower  sent  is  of  L:elio-Cattleya  x  exoniensis. 
There  is  Borne  variation  in  it,  and  yours  is  one  of 
the  lighter-coloured  forms. — J.Q.  W.,  Oban.     The 


Orchid  is  Oncidium  flexuosum  ;  the  climber  an 
Aristolochia,  but  which  species  it  is  impossible  to 
say  without  seeing  a  flower,  which  we  failed  to 
find.  The  packing  was  excellent.  We  wish  our 
correspondents  generally  were  as  careful  as  you. — 
J.  S.  Pinus  insignis. — Kentish.  1,  Cupreaaus  (Keti- 
nospora)  pisifera  ;  2,  Thuia  dolabrata  variegata  ;  3, 
Thuia  Lobbi  of  gardens,  true  name  being  T.  ph- 
cata  ;  4,  Osmanthus  aquifolium  ;  5,  Thuia  dola- 
brata  ;  0,  Pseudo-tauga  Douglasi — the  Douglas  Fir 
— W.  B.  1,  Pinus  Laricio  ;  2,  T&uia  orieutilip. 
var.  ;  3,  Picea  orientalis  ;  4,  Cupressua  Goveuiana  ; 
5  and  6,  next  week. — G.  D.  1,  Rochea  falcata  ; 
2,  Begonia  Fischerij  3,  Myrtus  communis  ;  4,  Ro- 
binia  pseudacacia  ;  f>,  Sedum  Ewersii ;  6,  Ruscus 
aculeatus  ;  7,  Oenothera  macrocarpa. — J.  R  1,  Quer- 
cus  Phellos  ;  2,  Punici  granatum ;  3,  Myrica 
Gale  ;  4,  Gaultheria  Shallon  ;  5,  Bambuaa  For- 
tunei  variegata.— /.  C.  1,  Gaura  Lindheimeri  ; 
2,  Achillea  Pcarmica. — D.  M.  P.  Helianthus  rnul- 
tiflorus,  double  flower. — J.  E.  K.  Cineraria  mari- 
tima. — T.  W.  C.  1,  Chrysanthemum  serotinum  ; 
2,  Rudbeckia  speciosa  ;  3,  Helenium  autumnale  ; 
4,  Stachys  lanata. — J.  P.  No  numbers.  Cornus 
mas  variegata  ;  Magnolia  tripetala ;  Phytolacca 
dioica ;  Stachys  lanata,  downy. — D.  C.  Physianthus 
albens.— W.  L.  1,  Polygonum  ;  2,  Polygonum 
orientale ;  3,  Solidago  Purshi ;  4,  Aster  divari- 
citus(?);  5,  Poterium  canadense ;  6.  Geranium 
pratense  var.  ;  7,  Liuaria  purpurea. — /.  S.  Sola- 
num  dulcamara. — H.  The  Lucombe  Oak.— D.  P. 
The  varieties  of  Aster  are  so  numerous  that  we  are 
unable  to  assist  you.  You  should  apply  to  some 
trade-grower. — R.  R.  1,  Gualtheria  Shallon  ;  2, 
Ilex  crenata  ;  3,  Aster  amellus  ;  4,  Potentilla  fru- 
ticosa  ;  5,  Berberis  Wallichiana,  s )  far  as  we  can 
tell  from  a  flowerleas  scrap  ;  6,  one  of  the  dwarf 
Spruces,  perhaps  Picea  Claubrassiliana.  Why 
send  such  miserable  specimens  ?— J.  M.  G.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Roses. 

Pears  :  W.  H.  S.  To  uuderstand  the  peculiarity  of 
your  Pears,  you  must  first  call  to  mind  that  the 
edible  portion  of  a  Pear  or  an  Apple  ia  not  really  a 
fruit  at  all,  but  merely  a  swelling  of  the  (lower- 
stalk  enclosing  the  core,  which  is  the  true  fruit. 
In  your  case  the  flower-stalk  or  branch  has  started 
into  growth  ajain,  but  no  true  fruits  or  "core  ''  has 
been  formed.  The  condition  ii  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  you  will  find  in  our  back  volumes 
numerous  illustrations  of  it. 

Peau  Cracking  :  Kentish.  The  cracks  are  due  to  the 
attacks  of  a  fuugus,  Fusicladium  dendriticum.  It 
kills  the  skin  so  that  it  cannot  expand  as  the  tissue) 
within  grow,  hence  the  cracking.  Spraying  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture  in  spring  will  check  the  disease. 

Pelargonium  :  C.  S.  Very  pretty  deep  rose,  with  a 
white  centre.  The  flowers  are  small,  semi-double, 
and  rather  rough,  but  quite  good  enough  to  induce 
us  to  recommend  you  to  persevere. 

Pottos  :  /.  V.  cfc  Sons.  The  Potito3  are  attacked 
with  a  fungus  (Peronospora),  which  has  arrested 
the  proper  development  of  the  tubera. 

Waterproof  Paper:  /.  G.,  S.  W.  D.,  H.  M.,  Ac- 
Oar  correspondent  who  wrote  upon  this  subject, 
may  be  found  at  Norwood  Green,  London,  N. 
Prejumably,  it  would  be  to  tha  advantage  of  the 
manufacturers  to  advise  the  specialty. 


Communications  Received.  — W.  E.  G.—C.  K.  D.— Prof.  Ci-.c 
Reunes.  — Prof.  Engler,  Berhn.— E.  C  D.,  Madras.— Prof. 
Hansen,  Copenhagen.— E.  W.  B.— J.  J.  W.— Rural  World 
Co.— Beginner,  next  week  :  what  has  the  publisher  to  do 
with  such  questions?— Ch.  Schneider. — W.  D  — .1.  B  & 
Sons.— W.  D.  L.— G.  B.— C.  W.  T.— O.  F.-R  D.— II.  0.  - 
E.  S. -J.  O'B.-E.  C— H.  K.-R.  Armstrong.-  R.  h.  11  - 
G.  F. — Sec.  Woofton  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Soc. 
-H.  C— J.  J.  W.— T.  R  -II.  M.  S.-R.  1.  J.— \V.  M, 
Coombe.—  W.  Home.  — C.  S..  Swanfey.  — F.  W.— W.  E  G. 
— W.  W.,  Shirley.-W.  W.,  Kew.-C.  T.  D. -E.  W.  B. 

Photographs,  Specimens,  &c  ,  Received  with  Thanks. — 
Prof.  Crio,  Rennes.-C.  S.,  Swanlcy.  -  W.  W.— A.  J. -A    B 


CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULATION 
of  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important  to  Advertisers The  Publisher  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the  "Gardenert 
Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  paper, 

MOBB    THAN    DOUBLED, 
and  that  it  continues  to  increase  weekly. 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardener* 
and  Gardbn-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
^reserved  fot  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 


(Por    Markets  and    Weather,  see  p.  xii.) 
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ALPINE   PLANTS.* 

fl^HE  practical  gardener  and  amateur  rarely 
-*-  meet  with  so  valuable  a  treatise  upon 
any  subject  as  is  this  book  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  alpine  plants.  The  material,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  put  together,  will 
cause  it  to  rank  as  one  of  our  first-class 
cultural  guides.  The  author  himself,  who  is 
and  has  been  engaged  with  the  cultivation 
of  alpine  plants  for  nearly  twenty  years 
[and  whose  rockery  at  Zurich  is  one  of  the 
best  we  have  seen.  Ed.],  has  in  his  long 
experience  made  no  small  amount  of  obser- 
vations, and  noted  many  facts  concerning 
the  treatment  of  these  beautiful  plants  in  our 
gardens.  Many  alpines  are  as  obstinate  in 
accommodating  themselves  to  our  cultivation 
as  some  Orchids  are.  In  placing  his  conclusions 
and  valuable  hints  before  the  public,  Mr.  Wocke 
renders  good  service  to  growers,  as  will  be 
generally  acknowledged  on  reading  about 
various  species  that  are  well  known  as  most 
difficult  to  keep  in  our  gardens. 

The  book  is  devoted  to  true  alpines  only. 
Plants  generally  used  for  decorating  rockeries, 
and  not  natives  of  alpine  regions,  have 
not  been  taken  into  consideration.  The 
matter  is  not  only  pleasant  reading  for  those 
employed  in  plant  culture  and  who  read 
German,  but  the  chapters  about  the  natural 
homes  of  these  little  gems,  and  the  trans- 
plantation of  them  from  those  regions  into  our 
gardens,  will  certainly  interest  many  of  those 
who  visit  the  Alps  yearly. 

The  contents  are  arranged  in  five  sections. 
The  first  is  devoted  to  alpines  in  their  natural 
state,  including  notes  on  the  climatal  condition, 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  besides  physiognomical 
and  biological  matters ;  and  the  distribution  of 
alpines  over  the  world.  After  showing  in  these 
chapters  which  factors  in  Nature  exercise  the 
greatest  influence  over  the  prosperity  of  the 
plants,  and  which  of  them  have  particularly  to 
be  studied  to  ensure  success  in  cultivation,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  the  second  part.  This  is  the 
most  important  one  to  the  cultivator,  as  it 
treats  exclusively  of  alpines  in  gardens,  and 
mentions  the  principal  points  essential  to  cul- 
tivation. Here  we  find  great  stress  laid  on 
shortening  the  period  of  growth,  keeping  the 
soil  moist,  admitting  air,  and  regulating  the 
amount  of  light  necessary  for  the  various  plants. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  divide  the  alpines  into 
groups,  according  to  the  physical  character  of  their 
natural    surroundings,    and    regards   the    following 

*  Die  Alpenprtanzen  unttr  Gartenkultur  der  Tiejfdnder,  von 
Erich  Wocke,  Curator  des  Bot.  Gartens,  Zurich.  (Verlag 
von  Gustav  Schmidt,  Berlin,  S.W.,  46.) 


points  as  specially  important  : — I.  Shortening  the 
period  of  growth  ;  II.  A  thorough  moistening  of 
the  soil,  particularly  in  spriDg  time,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  moist  atmosphere  around  the 
plants  ;  III.  Classification  of  the  cultivated  plants 
according  to  the  physical  conditions  of  their  natural 
homes,  into,  1,  rock  and  boulder  plants  ;  2,  half- 
rock  or  half-humus  plants  ;  :!,  humus  plants.  IV. 
Exposure  to  full  light  (erection  of  the  rockery  in 
the  most  open  place  at  command)  ;  V.  Protection 
against  unbidden  guests,  and  destruction  of  weeds  ; 
VI.  Covering  and  protecting  the  plants  in  winter. 

A  good  many  alpines  have,  on  account  of  their 
delicacy,  rarity,  and  for  the  purpose  of  propaga- 
tion, to  be  cultivated  in  pots,  and  here  again  the 
writer  displays  great  capability  as  a  cultivator. 
The  chapter  on  this  subject  is  even  more  agreeable 
reading  than  is  the  reft  of  the  book,  and  most 
instructive.  Ho  explains  the  reasons  of  critical 
cultivation  of  some  plant?,  as  Phyteuma  comosum, 
Campanula  Zoysii,  C.  Morettiana,  C.  Rained,  C. 
Elatine,  C.  excisa,  C.  elatinoides,  Plantago  nivalis, 
Melandryum  (Silene)  Elisabeths,  and  Androsace. 

After  devoting  six  pages  to  the  treatment  of  alpines 
planted  out  on  rockeries,  the  author  goes  on  to  show 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  propagation,  and 
describes  various  modes  valuable  to  every  grower. 
In  connection  with  this  chapter  a  list  is  given  of 
alpines  that  are  well  suited  for  propagation  by 
cuttings.  Short  percentage  notes  of  the  number  of 
cuttings  grown,  and  of  special  treatment  where  such 
is  necessary,  are  also  appended.     For  instance  : — 

Achillea  Clusiana,  Tseh.,  grew GO  per  cent. 

(Requires  careful  treatment). 

Alsine  verna  (L.).  Bartl.,  grew 50  per  cent. 

(Rot  easily). 

Androsace  carnea,  L.,  grew       80  per  cent. 

(Remains  a  long  time  unrooted). 

Androsace  Laggeri,  Huet,  grew  ...     SO  percent. 

(Roots  very  sluwly). 

Arabis  bryoides,  Boiss.,  grew 75  per  cent. 

(Careful  watering  necessary). 

Artemisia  Baumgarteni,  Bess.,  grew  ...     70  percent. 

(Requires  to  be  kept,  rather  dry,  or  it  rots  easily). 

Dryas  octopetala,  L.,  grew        35  per  cent. 

(Grows  best  in  apring-time).     &c. 

We  are  then  led  on  to  the  chapter  on  soils,  and  to 
another  dealing  with  the  enemies  of  alpines  under 
cultivation.  Of  all  creatures  none  seem  to  have 
annoyed  this  lover  of  plants  more  than  the  thrush. 
We  then  come  to  the  third  section  of  the  book.  In 
it  we  find  the  erection  and  planting  of  rockeries 
described  in  detail.  The  author,  who  himself  carried 
out  the  erection  of  the  "alpinum  "  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Berlin,  evidently  possesses  the  ability  to 
advise  others,  who  are  about  or  intending  to  carry 
out  ouch  structures.  Various  illustrations  in  this 
part  show  well  the  modus  operandi,  and  should  help 
others  to  avoid  mistakes,  which  are  so  very  easily 
made  in  this  work. 

A  chapter  very  interesting,  even  to  those  having  a 
good  knowledge  of  alpines,  is  that  in  the  fourth 
section,  devoted  to  the  habits  of  alpine  plants  in  our 
gardens.  Their  changeability  of  character  when 
grown  in  the  lowlands  is  well  known.  An  unsuitable 
soil  or  position  is  usually  the  cause  of  alteration  in 
their  habit.  The  majority,  however,  are  the  smaller- 
growing  kinds,  short  in  growth,  with  small  leaves 
arranged  for  the  greatest  part  in  rosettes ;  theBe  are 
true  rock  plants,  and  do  not  show  any  change  of 
character  in  their  foliage  at  any  time. 

A  list  of  the  best  alpines  and  sub-alpines  for  culti- 
vation forms  the  principal  part  of  the  fifth  section. 
It  is  a  valuable  list  for  the  cultivator,  as  letters 
prefixed  tell  him  whether  the  plant  is  a  rock,  humus, 
or  half-humus  plant ;  shade  or  sun-loving,  moisture- 
needing,  or  preferring  a  dry  situation.  Each  plant- 
name  is  authenticated  by  the  name  of  its  author, 
and  the  native  country  is  also  indicated.  To  alpines 
with  erroneous  names,  and  those  easily  mistaken 
for  others,  a  few  pages  of  elucidation  are  devoted. 
An  omission,  which  will  be  felt  by  many  readers, 
is  the  want  of  an  index,  which  the  author  has  not 
thought  necessary  to  append.  It  will  be  an 
addition  of  great  value  to  every  gardener's  book- 
shelf, especially  to  those  who  are  able  to  read 
German.  It  is  composed  of  257  pages,  well  and 
clearly  written.   E.  B,  B. 


KEW    NOTES. 

Hippophae  rhamnoides. — There  is  nothing, 
perhaps,  among  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  that  pro- 
duces so  bright  an  effect  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year  as  bushes  of  the  Sea-buckthorn  wel 
set  with  fruit.  A  good  example  of  its  beauty  may 
be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  pond  near  the  1 'aim- 
house  at  Kew,  where  there  is  a  group  of  plants 
now  thickly  set  with  the  brilliant  orange-coloured 
berries.  These  berries  are  almost  globose,  about  the 
size  of  small  peas,  and  clustered  close  to  the  branches 
almost  as  thickly  as  they  could  be  packed.  Consider- 
ing its  great  beauty  and  the  length  of  time  this  is 
retained,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  little  the  Sea- 
buckthorn  is  planted.  It  will  ultimately  grow  into 
a  small  tree,  but  can  by  means  of  an  annual  pruning 
be  kept  as  a  shrub.  Even  without  the  fruit  it 
is  handsome  in  its  foliage,  the  long  narrow  leaves 
having  a  grey-green,  metallic  hue,  and  the  plant  itself 
being  of  free  and  graceful  habit.  As  male  and  female 
flowers  are  borne  on  separate  plants,  it  is  necessary 
that  both  sexes  should  be  planted  in  the  same  group. 
It  is  best  to  keep  them  in  the  nursery  till  the  sex  can 
be  determined,  so  that  as  many  fruiting  plants  as 
possible  may  be  selected.  If  set  out  in  groups,  one 
male  to  half-a-dozen  or  so  female  plants  is  a  sufficient 
proportion.  The  Sea-buckthorn  is  a  native  of  the 
coasts  of  Britain  and  other  European  countries,  and 
loves  abundant  moisture. 

HAMAMELIS   V1RGINICA. 

Whilst  it  has  no  pretentions  to  great  beauty  of 
flower,  this,  the  old  Witch-hazel  of  North  America, 
is  always  interesting  at  this  season  of  the  year.  For 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  it  has  been  in  culti- 
vation in  this  country,  yet,  curiously  enough,  it  is  still 
uncommon.  In  Borne  respects  it  is  quite  a  unique 
plant.  It  comes  into  bloom  at  a  time  when  the  few 
flowers  to  be  seen  on  hardy  shrubs  are,  almost  all  of 
them,  merely  belated  survivals  of  an  earlier  season, 
and  when  it  is  itself  carrying  the  ripened  seed  of  the 
previous  year's  flowers.  Old  specimens  in  the  United 
States  may  occasionally  be  met  with  over  25  feet 
high,  but  I  have  seen  none  in  this  country  anything 
like  so  high.  It  is  a  Blow-growing  shrub,  of  quaint 
and  crooked  growth,  and  more  inclined  to  grow  in 
diameter  than  in  height.  Its  hazel-like  leaves  often 
turn  a  clear  yellow  before  they  fall.  The  calyx  is 
brown  and  the  petals  pale  yellow,  the  latter  thin, 
narrow  and  wavy.  The  plant  commences  to  flower 
in  September,  and  continues  till  the  new  year. 
Whilst  the  petals  and  stamens  fall  as  soon  as  the 
flower  to  which  they  belong  is  fertilised,  the  calyx 
persists.  The  ovaries  of  the  flowers,  fertilised  in 
autumn,  do  not  commence  to  swell  till  spring,  and 
during  the  winter  the  calyx  lobes  close  over  and 
protect  them.  The  species  has  a  wide  distribution  in 
Eastern  North  America,  stretching  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  to  Florida  and  Texas.  It  was 
introduced  by  Peter  Colliuson  in  1736.   IP.  /.  B. 

Leonotis  dubia. 

This  is  a  beautiful  addition  to  our  greenhouse 
Bhrubs.  It  has  been  attractively  in  flower  in 
the  Mexican-house  at  Kew  since  August,  having 
formed  a  loose  shrub  8  feet  high,  and  nearly 
as  much  through  in  about  as  many  months.  It 
differs  from  L.  leonurus,  the  Lion's-tail  Plant,  in 
having  their  nettle-like  leaves  and  axillary  whorls  of 
orange-brown  velvety  flow* rs,  which  form  a  cluster 
3  inches  through  at  intervals  of  about  1  foot  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  quadrangular  stems,  some  of  the 
clusters  containing  about  a  hundred  flowers.  There 
is  something  both  pleading  and  unusual  in  the  colour 
and  pose  of  the  flowers,  whilst  the  plant  has  grown 
like  a  veritable  weed  in  the  loamy  soil  of  a  border 
in  a  sunny  greenhouse.  We  owe  its  introduction  to 
Mr.  John  Mahon,  of  the  Scientific  Department  of 
Zomba,  British  Central  Africa,  who  sent  seeds  of  it 
to  Kew  in  January  last,  with  the  following  note  : — 
•'  A.  leonotis,  widely  spread  in  British  Central 
Africa  at  all  elevatious.  It  is  interesting  and  really 
ornamental,  the  flowers  being  abundant,  and  of  a 
deep  orange  colour." 
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IsOTOMA  AXILLARIS. 
Although  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  and  recom- 
meuded  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  this  Lobelia  like  herb 
has  grown  and  flowered  freely  in  a  sunny  border  in 
the  open  air  at  Kew,  where  it  has  been  in  flower  for 
nearly  three  months,  and  is  attractive  still.  I  Bhould 
fay  it  would  prove  an  excellent  plant  for  the  open 
border  and  flower-bed  if  raised  from  spring-sown 
seeds  under  glass,  and  planted  out  for  the  summer  in 
the  same  way'  as  Lobelias.  Each  plant  has  formed 
a  tuft  9  inches  high  and  2  feet  across  ;  the  numerous 
stems  are  clothed  with  bright-green  pinnatifld  leaves, 
from  the  axils  of  which  Bpring  erect  slender  one- 
tlowered  peduncles,  the  flowers  consisting  of  a  whitish 
slightly  curved  tube  an  ioch  long,  and  five  radiating 
segments  forming  a  star  1 J  inch  across,  and  coloured 
purple-blue.  It  ripens  seeds  freely.  It  was  first 
discovered  by  Allan  Cunningham,  who  sent  it  to  Kew. 
A  figure  of  it  was  published  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, t.  5073  (1858),  under  the  name  of  I.  senecioides 
var.  sub-pinnatifida. 

NlCOTIANA    SYLVESTRIS. 

This  is  a  handsome  Tobacco  in  the  way  of  N. 
Tabacum,  from  which  it  differs  chielly  in  having  its 
flowers  elevated  well  above  the  foliage,  and  in  their 
longer  tube.  It  has  been  a  conspicuous  border-plant 
this  year  at  Kew,  where  it  has  formed  a  mass  nearly 
6  feet  high,  with  stems  2  inches  in  diameter,  leaves 
from  18  to  24  inches  long  and  12  to  18  inches  wide, 
smaller  towards  the  top,  bright  green,  covered  with 
a  soft  pubescence.  The  flowers,  which  are  pure 
white,  consist  of  a  long,  slender,  slightly  inflated 
tube,  and  a  limb  an  inch  across  ;  they  are  arranged 
in  a  terminal  fascicle,  and  are  semi-drooping.  Unlike 
many  of  the  Tobaccos  with  Bhowy  flowers,  this  has 
its  flowers  wide  open  all  day,  even  in  the  brightest, 
hottest  weather.  It  is  a  first-rate  annual  for  the 
herbaceous  border,  and  would  be  effective  if  planted 
in  a  mass  on  a  lawn.  Kew  is  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Dammann  &  Co.,  Naples,  for  seeds  of  it.  A  figure 
and  description  of  it  are  given  in  their  catalogue  for 
1 898,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  a  native  of  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

Hemizonia  pungens. 

This  is  a  quick-growing,  woody-Bhrub,  with  aome 
resemblance  to  Gorse  in  its  branched,  straggling 
habit  and  fasciculate,  spinous  leaves.  The  upper 
branches  and  branchlets  are  terminated  by  yellow, 
composite  flowers,  with  green  disc,  not  unlike  a  small 
Helianthus.  It  has  grown  to  a  bush  a  yard  wide 
and  high,  in  a  sunny  position  in  the  open  air,  where 
it  was  planted  as  a  tiny  seedling  in  June  last.  The 
bark  of  the  main  branches  is  almost  milk-white  ;  the 
leaves  are  bright-green,  and  as  the  flowers  are  both 
numerous  and  continuous,  the  plant  makes  an  effec- 
tive display  all  through  the  autumn.  It  appears  to 
revel  in  a  light  soil  and  a  sunny  position.  For  its 
introduction  Kew  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Burt  Davy,  who 
sent  seeds  of  it  from  California.  It  has  ripened 
seeds  freely  at  Kew,  and  judging  from  its  behaviour 
here  it  is  worth  a  place  among  annuals  for  a  sunny 
border.  Under  favourable  conditions  it  would 
probably  prove  perennial.   11'.  W. 


Plant  Notes. 


CRINUM  GIGANTEUM. 
This  is  a  very  useful  Crinum  of  a  size  suitable 
for  cultivation  in  small  houses,  it  is  also  of  compara- 
tively easy  culture.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  4  inches 
in  width  by  3  feet  in  length,  somewhat  flaccid  in 
texture,  inclining  to  glaucous-green  in  colour,  with 
undulating  margins.  The  flowers  are  sessile,  six  to 
eight  in  number,  measure  6  inches  across,  with  a 
light  green,  Btem-like  tube  6  inches  long.  The  colour 
is  white,  with  a  light  green  band  outside  each  seg- 
ment ;  they  are  horizontally  disposed  in  the  form  of 
an  umbel  on  a  scape  2  feet  long.  The  flowers  half 
close  on  bright  days,  expanding  fully  at  night,  and 
remain  so  on  dull  days.  They  are  very  fragrant,  but 
last  only  for  a  few  days.  A  temperature  of  60°  as  a 
minimum  suits   the   plant    whilst  growing  ;     afford 


slightshade,  and  keep  them  moderately  damp  when  at 
rest.  C.  giganteum  flowers  best  when  the  roots  are 
somewhat  confined,  and  a  pot  about  twice  the  diameter 
of  the  bulb  is  lar^e  enough,  as  the  bulbs  need  not  be 
buried.  It  will  be  benefited  by  being  placed  outside 
during  the  summer,  choosing  a  shady  place  for  it. 
Thrips  can  be  more  easily  kept  in  check  outside.  The 
flowering  season  extends  over  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year. 

Ctrtanthds   sanguineus 

is  uow  flowering  with  me.  It  usually  produces  four 
narrowly  lanceolate  leaves  a  foot  long,  and  a  solitary 
scapigerous  flower  resembling  that  of  a  Yallota.  The 
flower  measures  3J  inches  across  and  3  inches  in  length , 
is  cerise  in  colour,  with  six  rich  crimson  lines  inBido  the 
somewhat  diBtended  tube,  and  a  white  base.  A 
temperature  of  55°  during  growth,  a  dry  resting 
period,  and  very  careful  watering,  are  its  chief  require- 
ments. It  may  be  propagated  by  offsets.  A  small 
qumtity  of  coarse  basic  slag  mixed  with  the  soil  suits 
this  and  many  other  bulbous  plants  from  dry 
regions. 

Amaryllis  belladonna  var.  kewensis. 
This  grand  bulbous  plant  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  Amaryllis  belladonna  and  Brunsvigia  Jose- 
phinae.  It  produces  upwards  of  twenty  flowers  of  a 
very  deep  rose  colour,  half  of  which  are  open  at  the 
same  time.  The  long  stout  peduncles,  pedicels, 
number  and  coloration  of  the  flowers  resemble  the 
Brunsvigia,  whilst  the  form  of  the  flowers  and  leaves 
resemble  those  of  A.  belladonna.  It  ranks  among 
the  best  flowering  bulbs  we  have  ;  four  or  five  bulbs 
have  recently  flowered  in  front  of  the  T  range  at 
Kew.  In  cold,  retentive  soils,  Amaryllis  should  bo 
planted  at  the  base  of  a  heated  wall,  placing  a  sheet 
of  glass  over  the  bulbs  whilst  resting,  to  throw  off 
rains.  A  dry,  warm  resting  period  is  essential  to 
successful  floweriog.  Geo.  B.  Mallett. 


LINOSPADIX  PETRICKIANA, 

Hort.,  Sander. 
A  vert  elegaut,  pinnately-leaved  Palm  was  shown 
at  the  laBt  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  under 
the  above  name.  We  have  no  means  of  verifying 
this  appellation,  and  so  we  must  provisionally  adopt 
the  name  above  given.  Linospadix  is  a  small  genus 
of  New  Guinea  Palms,  comprising  only  two  or  three 
species.  (See  Beccari,  Malesia  i.  t(1877),  p.  62.) 
Our  illustration  (fig.  87,  p.  299),  though  of  necessity 
inadequate,  botanically  suffices  to  Bhow  what  a  graceful 
addition  to  our  stove  PalniB  has  been  secured. 


SOME  DEVONSHIRE  GARDENS. 

(2y  our  Special  Commissioner.) 

Powderham  Castle. — Among  the  ancient  mansions 
of  the  county  of  Devon,  this  noble  seat  doubtless 
holds  the  premier  position.  Nearly  six  centuries 
have  passed  since  the  Courtenays  first  installed  them- 
selves by  the  Exe  at  Powderham,  and  there,  in  spite 
of  many  vicissitudes,  they  have  remained. 

Entering  the  Park  at  the  Starcroas  gate,  and  pro- 
ceeding up  the  drive  towards  the  castle,  the  extent  and 
variety  of  this  grand  estate  are  seen  to  be  remark.tble. 
Noble  trees  are  mot  with  in  abundance,  whilst  nearer 
the  edge  of  the  carriage-way  are  grand  pieces  of  Berberis 
Darwini,  10  to  12  feet  high,  covered  with  clusters  of 
its  purple  berries.  The  climate  here  is  most  salu- 
brious ;  a  rich  Boil,  resting  on  the  red  sandstone,  has 
produced  crops  of  a  most  satisfactory  character,  and 
are,  as  a  consequence,  unusually  early.  Mr.  D. 
Powell  kindly  acted  as  guide  on  the  occasion  of  my 
visit. 

Looking  across  the  river  towards  Exeter,  and  far 
beyond,  the  eye  at  one  sweep  takeB  in  Topsham,  witli 
its  historic  landing-stages  ;  Lympstone,  with  N  ut- 
well  Court,  the  home  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  ;  Wood- 
bury CaBtle,  whose  clump  of  Firs,  enclosing  the  old 
Roman  encampment,  is  a  landmark  for  miles  around  ; 
Exmouth,  alao,  with  its  docks  ;  and  away  beyond, 
Littleham,  and  tho  West  Down    Ueacon  of  Budleigh 


Salterton,  the  whole  presenting  a  scene  that  can 
scarcely  be  matched. 

Passing  into  the  castle,  I  was  shown  a  good-sized 
engraving,  dated  1753,  in  which  the  castle  is  well 
represented.  The  chief  interest,  however,  of  this 
picture  consists  in  the  fact  that  at  high  tide  the  eea 
would  appear  to  have  come  up  almost  to  the  very 
wall  of  the  castle,  since  small  pleasure-boats  are 
depicted,  as  well  as  one  of  the  larger  ships  of  the 
period  about  to  unload  on  tho  quay.  This  must 
have  been  on  what  is  now  part  of  the  park. 

That  the  deer  in  the  park  have  been  numerous  and 
of  large  size  we  had  evidence,  since  hat-stands,  &c, 
were  made  entirely  from  the  horns,  many  of  which  wero 
unusually  fine.  The  river  Kenn  passes  through  the 
grounds,  and  very  sluggishly  it  moves  along,  attesting 
to  the  fact  that  the  land  at  this  particular  spot  is 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water  in  the  estuary ;  from 
which,  however,  it  is  now  kept  out  by  a  wide  and 
Bolid  embankment,  built  by  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, on  which  their  trains  are  constantly  passing  to 
Torquay,  Plymouth,  and  beyond. 

The  CaBtle  is  of  historic  interest,  the  north  tower 
is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  built  at  least 
some  600  years  ago ;  other  portions,  however,  have 
been  rebuilt  once  or  twice,  but  each  time  on  the 
earlier  foundations. 

Leaving  the  Castle,  and  passing  round  by  the 
flower-garden,  a  scene  of  surpassing  loveliness  now 
arises  before  us.  This  portion,  as  another  old  print 
shuws,  waa  originally  encompassed  with  Btone  walls, 
with  a  large  square  building  at  the  far  end,  through 
which  visitors  must  have  passed.  At  different 
times  the  walls  have  been  taken  away,  and  the 
keep  removed,  following  which  this  portion  has 
been  raised  some  3  feet.  Here  the  flower-garden 
is  laid  out,  and  in  its  beBt  days  was  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  of  the 
country.  Many  circular  beds,  with  a  double  row  of 
closely-trimmed  Box-edging,  were  filled  with  choice 
bedding  plants,  and  cloBe-shaven  Conifers;  at  regular 
intervals  add  to  the  variety  of  the  scene  ;  this,  with 
the  grand  surroundings  and  the  river  just  beyond,  is 
a  rare  sight.  Round  the  castle  were  immense  speci- 
mens of  Magnolia  grandiflora,  30  to  40  feet  high ! 
Oleanders,  j  ust  passing  out  of  flower  ;  Myrtles,  Wis- 
teria sinensis,  covering  a  large  space ;  Jasmine,  with 
a  stem  9  inches  round  ;  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  very 
vigorous,  deliciously  fragrant  when  flowering  in  late 
autumn  ;  whilst  the  same  can  be  said  now  of  Lonicera 
fragrans,  which  here  is  almoat  a  continuous  bloomer, 
Bcenting  the  air  for  a  long  distance  around. 

Passing  into  the  park  were  groves  of  Beech  of  large 
size  and  perfect  in  shape  ;  Oak,  Ash,  and  Spanish 
Chestnuts  were  large,  and  of  fine  form.  During  tho 
gale  of  March,  1897,  when  so  much  damage  was  doue 
in  South  Devon,  some  1500  trees  were  brought  down 
on  this  estate,  and  even  yet  many  of  the  giants  are 
lying  prostrate  waiting  removal.  Beside  tho  deci- 
duous trees,  there  were  fine  examples  of  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  ;  and,  as  is  often  the  case  with  this 
species,  considerable  variety  waa  observed.  Thuiopsis 
borealis,  reaching  a  height  of  10  feet,  perfect  in  form; 
Thuia  plicata  gigantea,  stout,  and  in  fine  character  ; 
Tsuga  Mertensiana,  50  feet  high,  graceful  and  distinct ; 
Abies  Nordmanniana,  of  similar  dimensions,  even  yet 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  open  spaces  ;  Abies 
grandis  was  also  finely  represented  by  specimens  50  feet 
in  height.  Among  such  fine  trees  it  was  curious  to 
notice  a  singular  Thuiopsis  dolabrata,  that  at  some 
time  must  have  had  some  injury  inflicted  on  tho 
leading  shoot  (perhaps  by  squirrels)  ;  this  now  had 
formed  a  dense  wide-spreading  shrub,  some  scoros  of 
Bhort  shoots  having  risen  from  tho  base,  and  so  far, 
not  many  have  attempted  to  attain  a  greater  height 
than  3  or  4  feet.  Now  we  pasa  through  a  fine  sweep 
of  Bracken,  and  come  to  the  Wellingtonias ;  these 
and  others  in  various  parts  are  noble  specimens,  many 
reaching  a  height  of  70  feet,  and  full  of  vigour.  They 
doubtless  were  among  the  earliest  introductions,  and 
well  thoy  have  doue.  Just  one  apecimen  of  Abiea 
Pinsapo  now  came  in  sight ;  singular  to  say,  in  tho 
hard  winter  of  1881,  all  the  trees  of  this  species  wero 
killed.  The  Cedar-avenue  now  coinos  in  view,  and 
truly  this  is  a  magnificent  sight. 
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Coming  nearer  again  to  the  caBtle,  and  entering  the 
pleasure-grounds,  may  be  noticed  Cupressus  macro- 
i-arpa,  a  splendid  tree,  dense,  and  fully  50  feet  high. 
Here,  too,  was  Picea  Morinda,  or  Smithiana  ;  this 
is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  trees 
on  the  estate.  Standing  well  away  from  other 
specimens,  reaching  a  height  of  some  60  feet,  its 
characteristics  impress  themselves  most  forcibly. 
Its  wide-spreading  branches  have  a  somewhat  pendu- 
lous habit,  and  from  the  lower  side  of  these,  feathery 
brancblets  hang  down  in  a  perpendicular  manner,  4, 
5,  and  (i  feet  in  length,  gracefully  swinging  to  tho 
slightest  movement  of  the  breeze.  Fine  trees  of  the 
Spanish  Cork,  always  interesting.  A  grand  Pinus 
excelea,  has  now  upon  it  old  cones  of  last  year,  also 
numerous  younger  ones  hanging  in  clusters  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots.     Taxodium  distichum,  with  its 


There  are  grand  Magnolias  with  their  large  cup- 
shaped  flowers,  Liriodendron  tulipifera  full  of  flower, 
and  Portugal  Laurels  densely  covered  with  bloom. 
Here,  too,  is  the  unique  Eucalyptus  coccifera,  an  im- 
mense tree,  now  passing  out  of  flower  (see  Gardener's 
Chronicle,  vol.  he.,  1891,  fig.  42,  p.  169).  I  send 
portions  of  shoots,  in  which  you  will  observe  the 
singular  capsules  now  left  by  this  season's  flowers, 
the  buds  already  formed  for  next  year,  and  the  in- 
cipient stages  of  the  same  for  the  year  following. 
This  tree  is  now  70  feet  high,  and  covers  a  Bpace  40 
feet  from  the  stem  each  way  ;  tho  trunk  is  13  feet  in 
circumference  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  covered 
with  a  singularly  rough  bark  ;  the  branches,  however, 
stretching  out  as  described,  are  now  shedding  their 
bark,  and  as  it  falls  in  lengthy  pieces  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  branches  are  of  a  bright  tawny  colour, 


Here,  too,  is  a  graBd  Cedrus  Libani,  with  a  stem 
18  feet  in  circumference  at  :'  feet  from  "the  ground, 
whose  lower,  wide-spreading  branches  sweep  the 
grass  ;  this  tree  Isxfull^'  10  feet  high.     Abies  nobilis, 

grandis,  and    "m  liii1lllii«iiii    in    1 too,   in   fine 

condition.  A.  cephalonica,  90  feet  high,  dense  and 
compact,  but  slightly  overhanging ;  the  gale  of  March, 
1897,  has  moved  it  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Pseudo- 
Tsuga  Douglasii  is  well  represented.  One  magnificent 
specimen,  some  1*20  feet  high,  had  as  its  neighbour 
a  large  Tulip-tree,  with  two  leading  stems.  This 
latter  fell  during  the  storm  mentioned,  and  as  each 
stem  passed  down  the  sides  of  the  Abies  every  limb 
was  stripped  off;  so  now  a  very  tall'tree,  with  a  good 
head,  a  stem  some  70  feet  of  its  length  with  numerous 
shoots  all  over,  appears  more  like  an  immense  deco- 
rated post  than  a  growing  tree. 


Fig.  87. — linospadix(?)*petrickiana  :  hort.[sander.     (see  p.  298.) 


pale  -  green  foliage  ;  Cryptomeria  japonica,  60  feet 
high ;  Sequoia  sempervirens,  a  noble  specimen  ; 
Pinus  insignia,  70  feet  high  ;  Thuiopsis  dolabrata,  a 
perfectly-shaped  tree,  with  branches  down  to  the 
ground,  and  covering  a  space  30  feet  through. 
Cupressus  again  in  variety,  and  close  by  the  castle 
is  a  grand  piece  of  C.  macrocarpa,  60  feet  high, 
perfect  in  shape,  and  robust  in  health. 

In  the  American-garden  were  fine  clumps  of  hardy 
Azaleas,  20  feet  through  ;  specimen  Camellias  and 
clumps  of  the  same.  One  Camellia  was  shown  me 
the  stem  of  which  is  4  feet  in  circumference,  the 
plant  30  feet  high,  and  as  much  through.  The  late 
Mr.  Pince,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  sent  regularly, 
and  had  cuttings  from  this  plant ;  these  were  rooted 
and  used  for  stocks,  on  which  better  sorts  were 
grafted.  These  Camellias  are  healthy  and  clean, 
flower  freely,  and  stand  all  weathers  as  freely  as  an 
Aucuba  or  Laurel. 


and  wonderfully  smooth.  In  the  winter  of  1881  this 
tree  was  checked  in  a  singular  manner.  Up  till  then 
the  growth  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  was 
continuous  and  regular.  Every  season,  from  the 
spring  of  18S2,  this  has  been  much  less  so,  and 
instead  new  shoots  have  pushed  out  on  the  bare 
stems,  so  that  now  the  centre  of  the  tree  is  more 
filled  than  had  been  the  case  heretofore.  To  see 
branches  of  some  18  inches  in  diameter,  with 
numerous  shoots  of  small  dimensions,  many  only 
3  inches  through,  these  latter  being  almost  upright 
while  the  lower  branches  are  almost  horizontal,  adds 
considerably  to  its  singular  and  special  interest. 
This  tree  is  said  to  have  been  grown  first  in  a  pot, 
then  roughly  treated  as  of  little  consequence,  then  at 
last  discarded  ;  ultimately  it  was  planted  in  its 
present  position  by  one  of  the  garden  labourers  j  ust 
to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  Truly  a  strange  experience 
for  such  a  rare  species. 


Passing  into  the  kitchen-garden,  Mr.  Powell,  who 
now  rents  this  portion  and  the  glasshouses,  lamented 
the  absence  of  rain.  In  the  vineries  were  fine 
crops  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling 
Grapes.  Tomatos,  Cucumbers,  and  Peaches  are  also 
largely  grown.  Ferns  and  table  plants  occupy  other 
glasshouses,  all  houses  being  devoted  to  plants  that 
will  sell,  rather  than  those  that  might  be  used  for  the 
adornment  of  the  castle,  as  in  former  days.  It  is 
fervently  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  the  castle  may 
be  again  occupied  by  its  owner.   W.  S. 


THE  PUBLIC  GAEDENS, 
DORCHESTER. 
Ir  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  plot,  gay  with 
colour  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  was 
but  a  few  years  ago  the  fair-ground  and  cattle-market, 
a  large  part  being  also  used  as  a  nursery,  the  change  in 
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its  appearauce  seems  atmoBt  m  i ,gic  il.  Those  arriving 
at  the  station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  may  reach 
the  gardens  in  a  few  minutes.  The  space  enclosed 
measures  about  5  acres,  and  the  most  is  certainly 
made  of  it. 

The  configuration  of  the  ground  does  not  hnd 
if  self  to  picture' que  treatment,  but  Mr.  W.  Goldriog 
"who  laid  it  out,  and  personally  superintended  the 
planting,  has  given  it  a  pleasiDg,  natural  appearance, 
aDd  it  only  requires  a  few  years  to  bring  out  its  finer 
effects.  The  grass  slopes  form  a  pleasing  feature, 
and  help  V>  keep  the  walks  out  of  tight  from  what- 
ever point  the  garden  is  Burveyed.  There  are  many 
large  Bower-beds  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  garden,  as 
well  as  on  the  lawn  adjacent  to  the  bandstand,  and 
the  only  dead-level  part  is  to  be  found  where  tennis 
and  croquet  courts  are  placed. 

Stretching  along  one  side  of  the  grounds,  are  two 
rows  of  large  trees,  Elms,  Sycamores,  and  Limes, 
which  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  grounds. 
Many  such  avenues  are  met  with  in  various  parts  of 
Dorchester,  forming  delightful  shady  walks  for  long 
distances  out  of  the  town. 

The  boundaries  of  the  garden  are  marked  by  orna- 
mental treesand  shrubs,  which  need  only  a  few  years  to 
shut  out  the  view  from  the  public  roads.  That  Mr. 
Harris,  the  head  gardener,  makes  good  use  of  the  space 
at  his  command  willbe  readily  admitted,  the  beds  being 
well  filled  with  masses  of  gay  colours.  Ivy-leaf  Pelar- 
goniums are  much  employed  ;  also  bronze  tricolor, 
zonal,  and  varieties,  Lobelias,  &c.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  beds  that  make  the  finest  effect  in  August 
were  those  of  the  "  American  Mammoth  "  Verbena, 
the  plants  having  been  raised  from  seed.  The 
trusses  of  flowers  are  large,  the  pips  of  good  size,  the 
gye  clear,  and  the  colours  vivid.  Some  beds  of  the 
American  Giant  Petunia  are  also  a  feature  ;  the  plants 
strong,  with  large,  many-hued  flowers.  Ageratums 
are  also  used  with  good  effect.  Cannas  and  Lobelia  car- 
dinalis  in  variety  are  very  noticeable  plants.  Among 
yellow  flowers,  mention  ought  to  be  made  of  the 
large  beds  of  Calceolaria  aurea  lloribunda,  which 
have  a  purplish-brown  flowered  variety  planted  in  the 
centreB  ;  it  is  similar  to  the  old  favourite,  Princess 
Helena.  These  beds  are  capital,  the  plants  having 
stood  the  drought  remarkably  well,  and  doubtless 
they  will  continue  to  flower  for  some  time  to  come 
if  rain  should  fall.  Shrubby  Phloxes,  Tritoma 
Uvaria,  Helianthus,  and  other  herbaceous  plants, 
were  flowering  profusely  ;  Helenium  pumilum  was 
planted  in  several  large  masses.  Among  species  of 
Spiraea  in  flower  were  S.  callosa  alba,  and  a  quantity 
of  S.  bumalda,  Anthony  Waterer,  the  latter  now 
cowered  with  its  deep  rose-coloured  corymbs  of 
blooms. 

The  Roses  had  been  gay,  and  many  of  the  plants 
still  carried  blooms.  Masses  of  Rhododendron,  Coni- 
fers, ornamental  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs, 
afford  diversity  of  form  and  aspect.  The  turf  was 
observed  to  be  in  excellent  condition.   W.  S.,  September. 


EXPERIMENTAL    SPRAYING     OF 
FRUIT  TREES. 

During  1897  the  experimental  spraying  of  Apple- 
trees,  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  was  conducted  in  twenty- 
nfne  orchards,  situated  in  twenty-three  countieB, 
covering  the  Province  from  Sarnia  to  Lancaster. 
Tho  original  plan  was  for  six  sprayings  at  each  point. 
This  would  have  finished  the  work  early  in  July. 
About  this  time,  however,  scab  was  making  such 
headway  that  it  was  decided  to  make  another  appli- 
cation. Accordingly,  the  men  were  sent  out  again, 
and  the  work  was  completed  by  July  18. 

Only  one  solution  was  used — Bordeaux  Mixture — 
according  to  the  following  formula  :  —  Copper  sul- 
phate, 4  lb.  ;  fresh  lime,  4  lb. ;  water,  40  gallons. 
To  this,  in  every  case,  was  added  4  oz.  of  Paris 
Green. 

On  account  of  the  la»-,  which  forbids  the  spraying 
of  fruit-trees  while  in  full  bloom,  and  on  account  of 
rain,  many  applications  were  omitted,  and  numbers 
of  applications  were  discounted  or  lost  by  being 
closely  preceded  or  followed  by  rain.  However, 
the     results    were     highly     satisfactory,     in     some 


cases  the  full  100  per  cent,  of  clean  fruit  being 
obtained.  These  trees  and  their  fruit  were  absolutely 
perfect. 

A  greit  deal  of  interest  was  taken  in  the  work, 
and  the  gentlemen  in  whose  orchards  we  sprayed  did 
all  in  their  power  to  aBsist  us.  The  people  are 
gradually  waking  to  the  fact  that  spraying  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  up-to-date  orchardist,  and  every  year 
the  ( xperimeatal  (or  more  properly  now,  the  instruc- 
tional) spraying  of  fruit  trees  is  attracting  mere  and 
more  attention.  The  attendance  this  year  was  CO  per 
cent,  greater  than  last  year,  and  inquiry  by  mail  was 
ten  times  as  great. 

In  a  recent  report  by  the  entomologist  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  3">6  species  of  insects  which  commit 
depredations  on  the  Apple  are  citalogued,  and  each 
is  known  at  times  to  feed  upon  the  Apple  from 
choice.  Many  others  will  feed  upon  it  when  other 
plant  food  is  lacking,  and  he  adds: — "The  least 
harmful  among  them  may  at  any  time,  through  such 
sudden  and  inexplicable  multiplication  as  ia  often 
witnessed  in  the  insect- world,  become  a  6erious  pest." 
Add  to  these  the  injurious  fungi,  and  you  will  have 
some  idea  of  the  phalanx  of  enemies  the  Apple- 
grower  has  to  face.  I  believe  the  most  effective 
artillery  we  have  is  the  spray-pump,  but  to  be  effec- 
tive the  proper  ammunition  must  be  used  at  the  right 
moment.  With  every  insect  there  is  a  time  when  it 
is  most  vulnerable  with  some  treatment,  which  can 
only  be  successfully  applied  for  a  few  days  in  the 
season. 

I  want  to  give  you  a  few  of  the  actual  results 
obtained  in  our  work  this  year.  In  calculating  the 
percentage  of  perfect  fruit,  the  following  plan  was 
adopted  : — A  part  of  the  tree  was  stripped  of  every 
Apple ;  these  were  carefully  examined,  and  any 
specimen  which  had  a  worm  or  a  spot,  no  matter  how 
small,  was  rejected. 

In  Mr.  Warner's  Orchard  at  Trenton. 


Applea. 

Experimental 
Spraying. 

Unsprayed. 

Spy        

76  per  cent,  clean 

8  per  cent,  clean. 

Snow       

75     „         „         ,, 

No  clean  fruit. 

Wealthy 

■'0     „         „         ,, 

20  per  cent,  clean. 

Summer  Pearmain 

75     ,,        „         „ 

5     >i         n         H 

Baldwin 

90    „ 

10    »»         »         „ 

Bottle  Greening... 

76    „ 

5     ii         j)          u 

The  packers  said  it  was  the  best  fruit  they  had 
packed  this  year  ;  and  Mr.  Warner  says  the  increased 
value  of  the  crop  on  the  twenty-five  sprayed  trees 
was  100.00  dols. 

In  Mr.  J.  P.  Thorn's  Orchard,  Picton. 


Apples. 

Experimental 

Spraying. 

Unsprayed. 

Spy        

90  per  cent,  clean 

10  per 

cent,  clean. 

Colvert     

90     „ 

■ 

St.  Lawrence     ... 

75    ,,        i)        m 

10    „ 

„        ,, 

Snow        

75    „ 

25 

>■        ,> 

Golden  Russet  "" 

90    „ 

25     „ 

„        ,, 

Bollefleur 

75    „ 

10     ,, 

.. 

Swaar       

75    ,,        „        ,, 

1"     ,, 

,.        „ 

Red  Astrachan  ... 

80 

15     „ 

,.        „ 

Mr.  Thorn  Bays  that  the  spraying  of  the  twenty- 
nine  trees  we  worked  on  was  worth  75.00  dols.  to 
him.  He  further  says  that  while  unsprayed  Spys 
were  worth  2.00  dols.  per  barrel,  he  was  getting 
3.50  dols.  per  barrel  for  sprayed  fruit.  W.  M.  Orr, 
Fruitlwnd,  condensed  from  the  Report  of  the  Fruit- 
Growers'  A  stoclatiiyii  of  Ontario. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 

THING  PARK. 
There  is  a  good  show  of  Orchids  in  Lord  Roths- 
child's garden  at  the  present  time,  the  showier 
sections  contributing  largely  to  the  display.  The 
best  displays  are  found  in  the  intermediate  and 
Cattleya-housf  s,  and  in  the  largest  of  the  former  a 


group  of  varieties  of  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  Sohro- 
derianum  arranged  with  varieties  of  Cattleya  labiata 
autumnalis,  with  plants  of  Oncidium  varicosum  in 
bloom  overhead. 

The  Cattleya-houses  showed  a  number  of  Cattleya 
labiata  Scbrodene,  well  furnished  with  Sower-sheathB, 
und  some  good  examples  of  the  favourite,  fragrant 
Cattleya  aurea  ;  a  remarkable  form  of  Lselia  tlava 
with  reddish-tinged  flowers  ;  a  splendid  example  of 
Ladio-Cattleya  x  Nysa,  Cattleya  bicolor,  C.  Loddi- 
gesii,  Laela  pumila,  and  some  few  other  pretty 
species. 

The  houseful  of  white  and  coloured  varieties  of 
Lfelia  anceps,  which  thrive  so  well  at  this  place, 
are  well  furnished  with  flower-spikes.  The  large 
pliuts  of  I'halsenopsis  still  maintain  their  vigour, 
though  not  without  showing  indications  of  the  effects 
of  the  protracted  hot  weather.  In  bloom  are  some 
varieties  of  P.  Esmeralda,  which,  though  not  so  showy 
as  some  of  the  species,  is  attractive.  Plants  of  the 
pretty  dwarf  PhaUenopsis  Lowii,  P.  violacea,  &c, 
were  remarked. 

In  the  cool-houses  some  good  for»*>s  of  Odontoglos- 
sum  crispum,  O.  Pescatorei,  O.  nebulosum,  and  other 
species  are  in  bloom,  as  well  as  CocWioda  vulcanica, 
Masdevallia  Chimsera  Roezli,  M.  bella,  the  singular 
mossy-stemmed  M.  muscosi,  the  beetle-like  M. 
triaristella,  and  M.  trichiete,  M.  torta,  and  others, 
and  Eome  Restrepias  and  Pleurothallis. 

Other  noteworthy  Orchids  in  bloom  are  Dendro- 
bium formosum  giganteum,  Miltonia  Warscewiczii, 
and  others  ;  Vanda  Kimballiaoa,  Cirrhopetalum 
ornatissimum,  and  Ansellia  confusa. 

The  C  u-nation-houses  are  well  furnished  with 
blooms,  especially  the  one  filled  with  plants  of  C. 
Mrs.  Leopold  Rothschild.  Among  the  flowering 
bulbous  plants  are  some  excellent  scarlet-flowered 
Nerines,  and  blue  Griffinia  hyacinthina. 

Cattleya  soperba  splendens. 
Ab  with  many  other  Orchids  having  a  wide  range  of 
distribution,  the  quality  of  the  flowers  of  C.  superba 
depends  entirely  on  the  locality  from  which  they  are 
derived.  From  some  localities  a  plant  of  the  variety 
known  as  "splendens"  could  not  be  obtained  ;  whilst 
from  the  locality  where  "splendens"  is  found,  the 
ordinary  run  of  the  flowers  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
flowers  from  other  districts,  and  as  is  luckily  the 
case,  the  plants  seem  to  grow  and  bloom  with  greater 
freedom.  Such  an  importation  was  the  one  recently 
secured  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  by  the  evidence 
of  the  flowers  sent  by  various  correspondents.  That 
taken  from  a  plant  with  seven  blooms,  sent  by 
Joseph  Rroome,  Esq.,  Sunny  Hill,  Llandudno  (gr., 
Mr.  A.  Axtell)  is  the  best.  Its  broad  sepals  and 
petals,  whirh  expand  llatly,  and  measure  more  than 
5  inches  in  width,  are  of  a  glowing  dark  purplish- 
roBe,  the  sepals  being  slightly  margined  and  tipped 
with  white.  The  side-IobeB  of  the  lip  (through  the 
opening  in  which  the  fleshy  white  column  shows)  and 
the  front  lobe  are  ruby-coloured,  the  base  of  the  lip 
and  insides  of  the  side-lobes  of  blush-white,  and  the 
small  disc  of  chrome-yellow.  The  plant  requires  to 
be  grown  rather  warmer  than  the  varieties  of  Cattleya 
labiata,  and  experience  has  proved  that  it  succeeds 
better  when  grown  in  baskets  or  suspended  Orchid- 
pans  than  in  pots  placed  on  the  stage. 

Dendrobium  aqueom. 
This  would  be  a  favourite  species,  if  grown  up  to 
its  best,  as  was  shown  by  the  high  price  realised  at  a 
sale  some  time  ago  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris 
for  a  few  fine  specimens  in  flower.  It  is  not  a  difli- 
cult  plant  to  cultivate  if  its  wants  be  understood  ; 
and  growth  is  rapid,  if  abundance  of  wator  be 
afforded  during  the  growth  period.  It  requires  a 
rest  more  than  usually  long  in  a  cool  dry  house, 
enough  water  being  applied  to  prevent  shrivelling. 
Thus  cultivated,  the  foliage  is  retained  on  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  that  are  bearing  flowers,  which  is  an  added 
attraction.  The  flowers  measured  about  Hindi  in 
width,  and  are  produced  singly  or  in  pairs  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  They  are  white,  with 
a  peculiar  yellowish-silver  veining,  and  a  primrose- 
yellow  tinge  on  the  lip,     It  was  first  introduced  from 
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the  Nilgiris  in  1842,  and  has  since  then  been  found  in 
other  parts  of  southern   India.     It  is  also  known  in 
gardens   as   I>.  album,    and  was   figured    under  that 
name  in   Wight's  Icon.  PL   hid..  Or.,    t.  Iii45,  but 
Lindley'd   name  having  the  priority,    is  the   correct 
one.     The  name  aqueum  was  given,  according  to  the 
author,    on    account    of    "its    pale    green    watery 
flowers,''  an  appearance   which   may  still  bo  seen  in 
badly  -  cultivated    specimens,    though    when     well- 
grown   its  flowers,    which  are   fragrant,    are   almost 
while.     A  poition  of  a  leafy  pseudo-bulb  with  flowers 
attached  is  sent  by  Mr.  John  S.  Treseder,  manager 
to    Messrs.  Heath  &  Sou,  Cheltenham,  who  received 
the    plant     from     India     as    "  white    Dcndrobium 
Cambridgeanuui. " 


CaTASETITM    MACROOARl'DM. 

This  fine  species  is  imported  from  various  localities, 
but  the  best  forms  appear  to  come  together  with  C.  Bun- 
gcrothi,  the  importations  from  that  quarter  also  inclu- 
ding some  of  the  beautiful,  variable  hybrids  between 
the  two  species  named,  called  C.  x  splendens  by  their 
original  importers,  Messrs.  Linden  &  Co.,  of  Brussels. 

A  showy  form  of  C.  macrocarpum,  with  bright- 
yellow  fleshy  lip,  and  French  white  sepals  and  petals, 
spotted  with  rose-colour,  has  been  Bent  us  by  Mr. 
De  la  Salle,  Enbridge  Lodge,  Newbury  (gr.,  Mr. 
Geo.  Ellwood),  who  obtained  it  for  Cycnocbes 
chlorochilon.  The  plant  is  described  as  carrying  a 
6do  spike  of  fifteen  flower's,  and  another  spike  in 
coureo  of  formation.  /.  O'JJ, 


Fli:      S8. — HYPERICUM    GALIOIDES    (LAMARCK)  :     FLOWERS    YELLOW. 


DENDROBlrjM    FOIIMOSDM    VARIETIES. 

While  tome  importations  of  this  grand  white- 
flowered  Orchid  exhibit  tolerable  constancy  in  the 
similarity  if  tLe  yellow  colour  on  the  lip,  others 
tl.ow  great  variation  ;  but  we  have  not  previously 
noticed  such  a  wide  difference  as  that  shown  in  the 
case  of  two  flowers  tent  by  Reginald  Young,  Esq., 
l-'ringilla,  Linnet  Lane,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool  (gr  , 
Mr.  Poyntz).  The  colour  on  the  lip  of  the  one  is  of 
a  pale  chrome  ;  on  the  other  a  fine,  glowing,  dark 
tint  of  reddith-orange,  even  finer  than  that  seen  in 
the  labellum  of  the  best  foimof  Dendrobium  Jamesia- 
num.  The  varieties  showing  these  peculiarities 
should  be  luarked,  in  order  to  see  whether  tbey  are 
maintained  in  their  present  intentity.  Fine  forms  of 
Cattleja  maxima  and  C.  Bowringiana  were  also  tent 
for  inspection. 


Hypericum  galioides  was   originally  described   by 
Lamarck  in    the   fourth  volume  of  his  Encyclopadia, 
which   was   published    in    Paris   during  the   French 
Revolution.    It  is  dated  "L'an  IV  de  la  Kepublique" 
—i.e.,    1796-97 — which    proves  tho   plant    to   have 
been   known   for  more   than  100   years.     The  type- 
specimens    had    been    sent   to    Lamarck    by    John 
Fraser,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  earlier  American 
plant-collectors.     But  even  before  it  had  been  named 
and  described,  it  was  already  in  cultivation   in  the 
National  Garden  in  Paris,  having  been  raited  there 
from  seed  sent  home  by  Michaux.     Notwithstanding 
its  early  introduction  to   Europe,  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  lost  sight  of  till  quite  recently,  when  through 
the  agency  of  Professor  Sargent  and  the  Arnold  Arbo- 
retum it  has  been  re-introduced,  and  has  flowered  at 
Kew  and  several  other  places.     The  figure  now  pub>- 
lished   was   made  from   a   specimen   grown   in   Mr. 
Gunibleton's  garden  at  Belgrove  near  Cork,  and  is  the 
first  illustration  of  this  species  that  has  been  published 
in  Great  Britain.   The  plant  is  not  one  that  can  claim  a 
place  among  the  best  hardy  shrubs,  or  even  among 
the   best  Hypericums.      Still,  it  is   interesting  and 
pretty,  and  may  be  welcomed  as  an  addition  to  the 
few   hardy   Bhrubs   that   flower  in  autumn.     W.    J. 
Bean,  Arboretum,  Kew. 


HYPERICUM    GALIOIDES 

(Lamarck). 

LTnder  cultivation  in  this  country  the  American 
species  of  Hypericum  are  by  no  means  so  beautiful 
as  the  Asiatic  and  European  ones  are,  but  H.  galioides 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  tbem.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Eastern  United  States,  and  is  a  compact  bush, 
growing  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height,  whoEe  Blender 
stems  are  well  furnished  with  narrow,  Hd ear-lanceo- 
late leaves,  varying  from  half-an-inch  to  2J  inches  in 
length,  by  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  width,  and 
dark  green.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  they  are  home 
in  small  axillary  and  terminal  cymes.  The  plants 
commence  to  bloom  in  July,  and  continue  till  the 
present  time. 


Forestry. 

OUR  WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 

(Continued  from  p.  213.) 
It  is  the  sylvicultural  side  of  our  woods  and 
forests  which  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  practical 
foresters  of  this  country,  or  at  least  to  those  of  them 
who  feel  that  something  ought  to  done  by  the  State 
to  put  their  particular  industry  on  a  more  satisfactory 
footing.  No  doubt  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  professional  zeal  and  enthusiasm  when  listening 
to  the  opinions  of  the  advocates  of  advanced  forestry 
practice  in  this  country,  and  the  fact  may  sometimes 
be  lost  sight  of  that  proprietors,  and  not  foresters, 
must  eettle  the  question  of  British  forestry  reform. 
But  for  all  that,  a  good  case  may  still  be  made  out 
for  more  serious  recognition  of  economic  forestry  by 
the  Government  of  a  country  which  possesses  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  semi-waste  land,  and  a  sur- 
plus population  more  or  leES  in  need  of  employment. 
Technical  education  is  beginning  to  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves  at  the  bands  of  the  State  ;  but 
unless  it  can  be  turned  to  practical  account,  it  will 
not  be  a  complete  success. 

Whether  the  Government  be  justified  in  granting 
money  for  the  teaching  of  scientific  forestry  in  Edin- 
burgh and  other  centres  by  the  actual  circumstances 
under  which  British  forestry  is  carried  on,  is  not  an 
easy  question  to  answer  in  an  impartial  spirit ;  but 
I  have  little  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  proper 
management  of  our  Crown  woodlands  would  have  as 
much  (if  not  more)  educational  influence  upon  the 
forestry  practice  of  the  country  than  lectures  and 
classes,  which  only  reach  a  few  working  foresters,  or 
prospective  land-agents.  That  these  classes  are  not 
in  themselves  sufficient  to  attain  the  object  in  view, 
is  evident  from  the  strong  appeal  recently  made  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  funds  to  start  an  ex- 
perimental forest  area  in  Scotland.  So  far,  the  only 
response  to  this  appeal  has  been  a  verbal  one, 
characteristic  of  Governments  in  general,  but  what- 
ever the  final  verdict  may  be,  England  and  Wales 
have  as  much  right  to  some  consideration  in  this 
question  of  forestry  education  as  Scotland. 

Putting  all  local  prejudice  aside,  if  a  properly- 
equipped  British  Forest  School  is  to  be  established, 
Edinburgh  (or  its  vicinity)  is  undoubtedly  the  place 
for  it,  and  we  have  nothing  to  Bay  against  the  scheme 
suggested  by  our  friends  beyond  the  Tweed.  But  it 
seems  absurd  to  grant  a  comparatively  large  sum  of 
money  for  establishing  a  forest  area  in  Scotland,  and 
at  the  same  time  allow  the  splendid  opportunities 
presented  by  our  Crown  woodlands  for  educational 
purposes  to  remain  neglected.  If  any  good  reason 
existed  for  preserving  the  obsolete  methods  of 
management  more  or  less  in  vogue,  we  should  havs 
little  to  say  against  them.  A.  C.  Forth  t. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Florists'   Flowers. 

-  ■     • 

NEW  CACTUS  DAHLIAS  AT  SLOUGH. 

I  have  known  the  Dahlia  to  be  cut  down  by  frost 
during  the  second  week  in  September,  but  this  year 
the  corresponding  week  of  the  month  was  character- 
ised by  tropical  heat,  and  the  Dahlias  at  Mr.  Turner's 
nursery,  at  Slough,  though  well  cared  for  in  the 
matter  of  moisture,  hung  their  heads  under  the 
effects  of  the  burning  sunshine.  At  Slough,  success 
ia  not  so  much  the  result  of  the  rich  soil  in  which  the 
roots  are  planted,  as  of  the  liberal  mulching  on  the 
surface,  and  copious  supplies  of  water  when  required, 
with  close  attention  to  freedom  from  vermin. 

I  was  more  particularly  interested  in  the  Cactus 
varieties.  The  Cactus  varieties  have  enormously 
increased  during  the  past  three  years,  and  they  are 
nearly  as  numerous  as  the  show  varieties.  Without 
exactly  giving  the  varieties  in  the  order  of  alpha- 
betical arrangement,  the  following  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  best  of  the  new  varieties  of  the 
present  year  :— Capstan,  soft  brick-red,  with  a  tinge 
of  apricot  at  the  base,  3  feet  in  height,  good  habit, 
throwing  its  flowers  well  above  the  foliage  on  long 
stems  ;  it  is  early  to  flower,  and  produces  its  bloomB 
much  more  abundantly  than  others.  Laverstock 
Beauty,  soft  red  or  vermilion— a  very  good  type  of 
Cactus  indeed  ;  good  habit  of  growth,  the  flowers 
produced  on  stiff,  Btout  stems.  Mary  Service,  a  lovely 
variety,  of  a  pleasing  tint  of  pinkish-apricot,  with  a 
pleasing  yellowish-brown  base;  it  iB  taller  in  growth 
than  the  foregoing,  and  quite  a  free  bloomer,  but  does 
not  throw  its  flowers  well  above  the  foliage  ;  it  is  a 
refined  type  of  flower,  of  decided  value  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes.  Britannia  is  a  deservedly  popular 
variety  for  exhibition  purposes ;  it  is  of  a  delicate 
shade  of  soft  salmon-pink,  with  a  base  of  brownish- 
apricot— in  the  younger  blossoms  especially  there  is  a 
lovely  tinge  of  colour  ;  early  to  flower,  and  free  for 
one  of  this  type  of  Dahlia  ;  it  produces  its  blooms 
on  long,  stiff  stems.  It  does  not  require  much 
thinning-out  to  get  perfect  flowers  ;  in  height, 
it  is  about  3  feet.  Keynes"  White  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  white  Cactus  varieties,  and 
can  be  caught  of  highly  refined  character,  but  it  is  of 
tall  and  coarse  growth,  and  except  for  exhibition 
purposes,  of  little  use  in  the  garden ;  it  requires  a 
lot  of  thinning  to  obtain  well-developed  blooms- 
height  5  feet.  In  the  variety  Arachne,  we  get  a 
remarkable  break,  for  it  is  distinct  both  in  form  and 
marking  ;  the  centre  of  each  petal  is  white,  with  a 
broad  band  of  bright  crimson  on  either  side ;  it  has 
an  indifferent  pendent  habit  of  growth,  forming  a 
spreading  bush,  and  the  flowers  are  inclined  to  come 
then— height  3J  feet.  Alfred  Vasey  has  a  colour 
difficult  to  describe  :  the  raisers  say  that  it  "  reminds 
one  of  a  reddish-sunset,  enlivened  with  aurora-like 
reflections  of  amber  and  pink."  The  flowers  are 
produced  on  short  stems,  and  the  blossoms  were  some- 
what irregular  ;  it  is,  however,  likely  that  a  inoister 
season  will  produce  its  better  character  ;  it  is  a  variety 
requiring  to  be  well  thinned  out — 3J  feet.  Regulus 
is  a  very  bright  deep  crimson  self,  with  a 
eood  stem  and  habit,  one  of  the  brightest- 
coloured  varieties  grown,  and  perhaps,  owing 
to  the  drought,  showed  a  tendency  to  go  back  to 
the  decorative  type.  Island  Queen  is  of  a  soft  lilac- 
mauve  colour,  very  distinct  and  pleasing,  its  flowers 
produced  on  good  long  stems,  and  inclined  to  be 
somewhat  pendent  ;  it  is  a  variety  that  should  not 
be  grown  too  strong  ;  perhaps  owing  to  the  season  it 
showed  a  tendency  to  come  cross-eyed.  Casilda  is  a 
variety  with  a  yellow  centre,  and  pinkish-salmon 
basal  florets,  but  has  a  bad  habit  of  growth,  hiding 
its  flowers  among  the  foliage.  Falka  is  another 
variety,  with  good  stems  to  the  blossoms,  but  hides 
its  flowers,  and  the  habit  is  by  no  means  good. 
Daffodil,  a  delightful  Cactus  of  a  pale  canary-yellow 
colour,  has  proved  very  disappointing,  coming  green- 
eyed,  and  quite  coarse.  Night  is  an  improved 
Matchless,  and  remarkably  good  dark  Cactus,  being 
of  an  intense  dark  maroon,  nearly  black  ;  excellont 
habit,  a  free  grower,  producing  its  flowers  on  long 
tern*.     Amber,  pale  orange-red  or  amber  colour,   is 


disappointing,  as  it  shows  a  tendency  to  revert 
to  the  decorative  type.  Tillie,  salmon,  suffused 
with  pale  rose  and  mauve,  has  also  proved  dis- 
appointing ;  it  is  of  dwarf  habit,  but  hides 
its  flowers.  Ruby,  rich  ruby-red  and  bright  car- 
mine, also  proved  disappointing,  though  it  is  fine  in 
colour,  and  has  a  good  stiff  stem.  Mrs.  John  God- 
dard  is  of  a  very  fine  rich  crimson-scarlet  colour  ;  the 
brilliant  blossoms,  borne  on  long  stems,  are  thrown 
well  above  the  foliage ;  height  3J  feet,  with  an 
excellent  habit  of  growth. 

The  foregoing  may  be  taken  as  the  best  of  the  new 
varieties  of  the  present  season.  Of  those  of  1897  the 
best  are  Starfish,  pure  orange-scarlet  or  coral-red, 
very  free  and  constant,  every  bloom  good,  the  habit 
excellent,  and  the  flowers  borne  well  above  the 
foliage.  Cycle,  rich  ruby-red,  somewhat  tall-growing, 
but  good  habit;  requires  disbudding  freely,  but 
decidedly  good.  Mrs.  Kingsley  Foster,  very  distinct, 
old  gold  coloured ;  strong  growing,  and  good  habit. 
Cinderella,  very  good  when  at  its  best,  is  bright- 
purple  colour,  and  a  very  good  Cactus  type.  Charles 
Woodbridge  is  probably  the  very  finest  and  most  con- 
stant Cactus  variety  in  cultivation,  and  if  one  variety 
only  were  grown  this  should  be  it.  Fantasy  is  not  so 
good  as  last  year ;  it  has  small  flowers,  and  they  are 
hidden  in  the  foliage,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
budding to  induce  them  to  throw  their  stems  above  it. 

The  best  six  Cactus  Dahlias  of  1896,  judging  by 
the  present  season's  results,  are  Beatrice,  Fusilier, 
J.  E.  Frewer,  Mrs.  Beck,  Mrs.  Gordon  Sloane,  and 
Miss  A.  Nightingale.  R.  D. 

Storing  Dahlias. 

After  taking  up  the  roots,  and  turning  their  stalk 
downwards  to  drain  the  moisture  from  the  latter, 
and  partially  dry  the  tubers,  which  is  best  done 
under  glass  or  in  an  airy  shed,  I  fasten  a  label  with 
the  name  of  the  variety  to  each  in  a  secure  manner, 
and  place  the  tubers  neatly  together  in  a  dry,  frost- 
proof potting-shed,  beneath  the  bench,  and  cover  with 
fine  soil  or  fine  coal-ashes.  I  have  wintered  the  roots 
with  equally  good  results  in  dry  cellars,  without  any 
covering,  merely  shaking  some  straw  over  them,  and 
in  this  manner  the  tubers  keep  plump  till  the  spring  ; 
of  course,  the  very  special  and  more  costly  varieties 
get  a  little  more  care,  being  put  into  Pelargonium- 
boxes,  and  covered  with  moderately-dry  leaf-mould. 
Dahlia-roots  should  be  stored  in  an  even,  rather  low 
temperature,  and  on  no  account  should  they  be 
allowed  to  get  much  shrivelled.  H.  Markliam. 


The   Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart..  Burford,  Dorking. 

Orchitis  in  Flower.— Amongst  the  more  beautiful 
are  Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis  Schroderianum,  which 
has  few  equals  in  the  way  of  producing  graceful 
sprays  of  blossoms  that  are  very  suitable  for  cutting, 
if  this  be  desired ;  and  these  keep  a  long  time  in  a 
fresh  condition  in  water.  The  plant  does  not  vary  in 
habit,  but  the  flowers  do  so  in  their  tints  consider- 
ably, some  being  white,  and  others  of  crimson- 
purple.  The  plants  which  are  in  flower  should  bo 
placed  in  a  part  of  a  warni-houBe  where  the  ventilation 
is  good  ;  they  would,  however,  last  just  as  long  in 
the  Cattleya-house,  the  drier  air  of  which  suiting 
them  even  better  than  that  of  the  warm-house. 
When  the  spikes  are  removed  place  the  plants 
altogether  in  one  part  of  the  houBe,  where  the  fullest 
amount  of  sunshine  will  reach  them,  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  maturing  the  new  pseudo-bulbs.  While 
at  rest  the  plants  must  not  be  excited,  or  premature 
growth  will  be  started.  And  to  this  end  the  air 
must  be  dry  ;  still,  enough  water  must  be  afforded  as 
will  prevent  shrivelling,  or  the  roots  perishing. 

D.  bigibbum,  D.  Statterianum,  D.  superbicns,  and 
D.  Goldii,  being  species  that  are  about  to  flower, 
should  be  afforded  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  D. 
I'halaenopsis  Schroderianum.  Spathoglottis  aurea,  S. 
Fortunei,  S.  Lobbi,  S.  plicata,  and  S.  Kimballiana 
now  completing  their  growth  should  be  hung  close 
up  to  the  roof,  so  that  the  pseudo-bulbs  may  mature. 
When  the  leaves  of  these  plants  change  colour,  water 
must  be  gradually  reduced  in  frequency  aud  quantity, 
and  when  theBe  have  all  fallen  off,  water  should  be 
withheld,  and  the  plants  allowed  to  rest. 

Mormodes,  Cyerwches,  &c. —  Notwithstanding  the 
past  hot  summer,  many  Catasetums,  Mormodes,  and 
Cycnoches  still  retain  their  foliage,  and  these  plants 
should  for  the  present  be  kept  warm  and  fairly  moist  at 


the  root,  and  near  to  the  roof-glass.  When  the 
leaves  change  colour  remove  the  plants  to  a  house 
somewhat  cooler  and  drier.  If  matured  they  will 
need  no  water  in  the  resting  season,  but  pseudo- 
bulbs  ill-matured  may  require  water,  such  being 
liable  to  shrivelling. 

Tlinnias  are  retaining  their  foliage,  and  being 
usually  in  a  dry  atmosphere  and  in  full  sunlight,  red- 
spider  is  apt  to  infest  the  leaves.  When  this  ia 
found  to  be  the  case,  examine  and  cleanse  them 
frequently,  as  these  acari  will  spread  to  more  valuable 
plants.  In  order  to  clear  off  red-spider,  lay  the  plants 
on  their  sides  and  syringe  the  under-sides  of  the 
leaves  with  warm  rain-water,  in  which  soft-soap  is 
dissolved  ;  or  if  badly  infested,  use  Richard's  XL  All 
nsecticide. 

Miltonia  Phalanopsis  that  have  been  growing  in 
the  cool-house  may  now  be  placed  near  to  the  roof  at 
the  warmest  part  of  the  intermediate-house,  and 
afforded  water  abundantly  at  the  root,  and  aired  freely 
whenever  the  weather  is  mild.  The  Chimsera  section 
of  Masdevallias,  as  M.  Chim.-era,  M.  bella,  M.  nyc- 
terina,  M.  Winniana,  M.  Backhouseiana,  M.  stupenda, 
M.  Roezli,  M.  gongora,  and  M.  Wallisii,  may  likewise 
be  removed  to  the  same  house  immediately  fire-heat 
has  to  be  employed  in  the  cool-house.  These  plants, 
as  a  rule,  are  much  infested  by  insects,  requiring  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  be  spent  in  keeping  them  clean. 

Lcelia  harpophylla  is  now  finishing  up  its  growths 
and  flower-spikes,  and  calling  for  copious  applications 
of  water  till  such  time  as  the  flowers  open,  when  the 
quantity  should  be  much  reduced.  This  species 
thrives  in  a  slightly  warmer  temperature  than  that  in 
which  Odontoglossums  are  grown,  as  does  Epi- 
phroniteB  Veitchi.  This  last-named  plant  suffers 
during  the  winter  months  if  much  water  be  afforded, 
the  tips  of  the  leaves  becoming  spotted.  Instead  of 
affording  water  in  the  usual  manner,  I  merely  sprinkle 
the  surface  of  the  compost  with  a  fine  rose  water  can, 
and  should  spots  appear  on  the  tips  of  the  leaves,  the 
plant  is  kept  on  the  dry  side  for  about  eight  days. 

Odojitoglossum  Insleayi,  I.  Icopardinum,  and  7. 
splendens. — The  flower-spikes  will  now  be  pushing  up, 
and  the  plants  will  do  better  if  they  are  placed  with 
those  of  0.  grande  in  the  coolest  and  driest  part  of 
the  intermediate-house.  When  the  flowers  fade, 
afford  the  plants  a  period  of  rest.  Owing  to  the  par- 
tiality of  slugs  for  the  flower-spikes  of  this  Odonto- 
glossum,  the  plants  should  be  isolated  as  much  as 
possible  on  pots,  &c,  and  a  ring  of  wadding  placed 
around  the  base  of  the  spikes. 

Grammatophyllum  Ellisii. — Any  plant  which  has 
made  up  its  growth  may  be  removed  to  the  cooler 
part  of  the  East  Indian-house,  and  afford  just  enough 
water  to  prevent  the  pseudo-bulbs  from  shrivelling. 

Vandu  tricolor,  and  other*  of  that  section,  requiring 
attention  in  the  matter  of  re-potting,  should  be  kept 
somewhat  on  the  dry  side  for  one  week  following  the 
re-potting. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford. 

Spring  Bedding  Plants. — October  affords  the  best 
time  for  planting  out  in  the  beds  the  various  plants 
which  are  to  make  the  flower-garden  gay  in  the 
spring.  The  beds  and  borders  so  planted  should 
have  a  liberal  dressing  of  decayed  manure,  and  be 
deeply  dug.  The  planting  should  be  carried  on  when 
the  soil  is  somewhat  dry.  In  regard  to  mixed  beds, 
one  that  is  planted  with  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  or 
other  variety,  intermixed  with  a  yellow-flowering 
Tulip,  affords  a  pleasing  effect  ;  aud  if  Silene  pendula 
is  used  with  an  edging  of  Pyrethrum  aureum.  which 
is  always  better  coloured  in  the  spring  months  than 
later,  it  makes  a  desirable  mixture.  If  the  yellow 
Wallflower  is  employed  in  a  bed,  the  dwarfer  Myo- 
sotis or  Aubrietias  in  variety  go  well  together. 
The  dark-coloured  Wallflowers  look  well  with  an 
edging  of  some  light  foliage  -  plant,  such  as 
Antennaria  tomentosa,  or  Arabia  albida.  Other 
plants  which  can  be  used  judiciously,  mixed  with 
various  bulbs,  are  Alyssum  saxatile,  Polyanthus, 
Primroses,  both  double  and  single  flowered ;  Pan- 
siei,  Violas,  Hepaticas,  Phlox  divaricats,  P.  nepalensis, 
P.  Nelsoni,  and  Gentianas.  A  certain  amount  of  care 
must  be  exercised  in  the  planting  of  these  subjects, 
to  see  that  no  soil  remains  in  the  crown  of  the  plants 
after  planting,  as  in  wet  weather  this  vory  fre- 
quently causes  the  crown  of  the  plants  to  decay.  In 
places  where  spring-bedding  is  not  carried  out,  the 
following  dwarf  shrubs  are  very  suitable  for  filling 
the  beds  during  the  winter.  Among  the  best  are 
Aucubas,  either  male  or  female,  with  green  or  varie- 
gated leaves  ;  Hollies,  with  variegated  leaves  ;  Box, 
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Euonymus  in  variety,  Golden  Yew,  Retinosporas 
(Thuya),  Arborvit;o,  Junipers,  Pontic  Rhododendrons, 
Sweet  Bays,  aud  dwarf  bushy  plants  of  the  common 
Laurel.  A  due  admixture  of  the  pyramidal  Conifers 
with  the  flat  or  round-headed  shrubs,  with  self  or 
variegated  foliage,  has  a  pleasing  effect  when  carried 
(■lit  in  a  tasteful  manner.  Where  shrubs  are  not  to  be 
had   evergreen  twigs  may  be  used  instead. 

//,  rh,,,:t  ova  and  Shrubby  Phloxes.— The  present  is  a 
suitable  month  for  lifting  and  replanting  Phloxes,  if 
it  be  desired  to  increase  the  stock  ;  or,  if  owing  to 
exhaustion  of  the  soil,  the  blooms  have  got  Bmall. 
Only  the  portion?  at  the  circumference  of  the  clumps 
should  be  replanted,  the  central  parts  being  thrown 
away.  If  very  fine  heads  of  bloom  are  looked  for, 
plants  raised  from  cuttings  only  Bhould  be  planted. 
The  stations  for  these  plants  should  be  heavily 
manured  and  trenched.  Arrange  the  plants  with  due 
regard  to  their  colours,  the  intervals  apart  between 
the  plants  being  determined  by  the  strength  of  the 
variety.  In  plinting,  set  them  a  little  1  iwer  in  iho 
soil  than  they  were  previously,  and  mike  the  soil 
firm  about  the  root. 

Calceolaria  <  'uttings  — These  should  now  be  made 
aud  inserted  in  the  cuttiog-bed  without  delay,  a 
cold  frame  affording  the  best  kind  of  protection  foi 
them.  The  bed  should  cunsit  of  leaf-mould  and 
sharp  sand,  the  cuttings  being  put  in  about  1  inches 
apart.  Be  careful  not  to  aff  rd  the  bed  much  water, 
or  dimping-off  will  soon  occur.  Let  air  be  afforded 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  protect  the  cuttings 
from  fro  it.  For  general  purposes,  Golden  Gem, 
Priuce  of  Orange,  and  Amplexicaulis  (a  fine  lcmon- 
i-  loured  variety)  are  best  for  beds,  the  last-Damed 
being,  however,  not  suitable  for  early  work. 


recommended  for  the  Cherry-house,  viz.,  Early  Rivers, 
Eltou,  Black  Tartarian,  and  Bigarreau. 

Plums. — The  following  will  give  satisfaction  under 
glass,  viz.,  Jefferson,  Transparent  Gage,  Kirke's, 
Dennison's  Superb,  and  Cox's  Golden  Drop. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House.  Herts. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  (continued  from  last  week)  — 
This  being  the  purchasing  season,  I  would  advise  the 
following  being  obtained  from  the  nurseryman.  Tte 
best  variety  of  Peaches  to  bear  early  fruit,  when 
forced  or  naturally  grown,  aie  Early  Alexaodc, 
Hale's  Early,  and  Rivers'  Karly  York.  Of  Nectarines 
choose  Ear'.y  Risers,  and  L  rd  Napier.  For  later 
forcing  there  are  not  any  better  than  Royal  George, 
Eellegarde,  Noble-se,  Violette  Hative,  Dymond, 
Qrosse  Mignonue  Peaches  ;  aud  of  Nectarines  Elruge, 
Pitinaston  Orange,  and  Pine  api  le.  The  latest  Peaches 
for  houses  or  walls  are  Eavringt  m,  Sea  Eagle,  and 
Princess  of  Wale',  the  last-named  being  an  abundant 
bearer,  the  fruit  of  large  size,  good  flavour,  aud  of  a 
yellow  colour  with  rod  streaks  ;  the  flesh  is  not 
meltiug.  Those  who  preler  to  grow  only  the 
b  st  Peaches  in  season  from  May  to  September, 
should  post  ess  Royal  George,  Bellegarde,  and 
Noblesse  ;  and  Nectarines,  Lord  Napier,  Elruge, 
and  Pine-apple.  The  sort  of  tree  to  |lint 
should  he  that  which  is  most  suitable  for  the  shape  of 
the  house  and  trellis,  choosing  a  dwarf-trained  tree 
for  a  low  lean-to  at  the  front,  where  the  glass  and 
trellis  are  near  the  surface  of  the  border.  In  some 
houses  the  trellis  is  erected  equidistant  from  the  r^of 
and  the  border ;  or  it  is  curvilinear,  and  may 
reach  two -thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the  house, 
the  back  part  being  about  one-third  of  the 
height  of  the  house  above  the  border,  so  as  to 
admit  of  sufficient  light  reaching  any  trees, 
which  may  be  either  dwarfs  or  half-standards,  plant- d 
against  the  back  wall.  In  forcing-houses  where 
the  front  wall  supports  the  roof  some  considerable 
height  above  the  surface  of  the  border,  and  there  ive 
no  front  lights,  standard  trees  are  the  more  suitable, 
dwarf-trained  trees  being  planted  against  the  ends  of 
houses.  The  fan-shaped  tree  is  that  generally  liked, 
and  is,  moreover,  the  most  natural  to  the  Peach. 
In  buying  fan-trained  trees  it  is  more  economical  to 
buy  "maidens,"  or  such  as  have  been  once  cut  back. 
Some  gardeners  do  not  mind  if  the  Peach  has  a  cen- 
tral stem  after  the  first  year's  pruning,  but  I  do  not 
like  them,  and  [refer  a  tree  without  a  stem  above  the 
first  pair  of  branches.  A  young  tree  should  be  stroug 
and  healthy,  with  no  gouty  appearance  about  the 
point  of  budding.  The  trees  should  be  planted  at 
such  a  distance  apart  that  they  have  space  to  develop 
to  a  good  Bize,  and  the  roots  have  plenty  of  feeding 
spice.  It  is  better  to  have  fewer  trees  than  to  crowd 
them  together,  and  a  distance  of  15  fett  from  stem  to 
stem  is  the  least  that  can  be  recommended.  This 
year  growth  out  of  doors  is  late,  hence  nurserymen 
will  be  late  sending  out  the  orders;  when  the  trees  do 
arrive,  plant  them  forthwith. 

I  her? its-. — The  following  free-bearing  varieties  are 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  MoHATTrE,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

Lifting  Beet,  Parsnips,  and  Carrots. — In  removing 
theso  roots  from  the  soil,  do  not  cut  or  break  them 
with  the  tool  used  in  the  work,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Beet,  the  damaged  root  bleeds  on  being  conked,  and 
is  spoiled.  The  leaves  should  be  cut  at  least  2  inches 
from  the  crown  for  the  same  reason.  Some  gar- 
deners lift  the  whole  of  the  crop  of  Beets,  storing  the 
roots  away  in  damp  land  before  sharp  frosts  occur  to 
damage  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  lay  in  the  roots 
close  together  on  a  sheltered  border,  covering  them 
in  the  ovent  of  hard  frost  with  leaves  or  litter,  aud  in 
this  way  the  roots  keep  fresh  and  juicy  till  lato  in  the 
spring.  Parsnips,  when  lift  "d,  may  be  stored  in  cjld 
sheds,  like  Beet  and  Cairot^,  or  they  may  bo  left  in 
the  soil,  and  lifl  ed  at  any  convenient  time,  euongh 
roots  being  dug  when  hard  frosts  appear  imminent  to 
cover  a  few  weeks'  consumption 

Carrots,  not  being  a  crop  that  can  be  exposed  to 
much  frost,  sh  old  Le  lifted  during  this  month,  or 
us  Boon  as  winter  weat  er  actually  begins  ;  and, 
as  in  most  kinds  of  soil  crooked  and  split  routs  are 
found  among  Carrots,  the  best  roots  should  be 
selected  and  kept  by  themselves,  whilst  those  that 
are  inferior  should  be  put  aside  for  immediate  use,  or  as 
flavouring  materials.  If  the  Carrots  are  placed  hori- 
z  ■ntally  in  the  root-house  or  cellar  in  banks  of  moist 
sand  or  mould,  with  their  tons  protruding  2  inches, 
they  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  four  liimiths, 
whereas  if  the  tops  are  buried  under  the  soil,  rotting 
of  the  roots  is  soon  set  up. 

Mushrooms — Leta  steady  temperature  of  about  58° 
be  maintained  in  the  house  or  cellar,  which  may  be 
done  at  this  date,  with  the  warmth  afforded  by 
beds  recently  made.  If  fire-heat  is  required,  the  air 
must  be  rendered  moist  by  damping  the  paths,  walls, 
&c. ,  several  times  a  day,  or  as  often  as  it  may  appear 
to  be  necessary.  Prepare  materials  for  fresh  beds 
under  cover,  and  sift  loamy  soil  in  readiness  for 
soilirg-beds.  Field-Mushrooms  will  have  become 
more  plentiful  since  the  much- wanted  raiu  has 
come,  and  these  should  be  collected. 

General  Work. — Exhausted  crops  of  all  kinds 
should  be  cleared  off  the  ground,  and  all  kinds  of 
work  that  can  be  performed  at  this  season  should  be 
expedited,  such  as  earthing-up  Celery,  &o.  Chicory 
may  be  tafteu  up,  and  the  tops,  cutoff  to  within  1  inch 
of  the  root,  and  (he  latter  laid  in  half  sand  and  leal-soil, 
with  the  tops  above  the  soil,  the  boxes  or  pots  con  - 
t  lining  the  roo's  beiug  placed  in  a  warm,  dark  cellar 
or  Mushroom  house. 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.   H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Apricots. — Complaints  are  sometimes  made  by  gar- 
deners of  the  difficulty  they  experience  in  the  culti- 
va'ion  of  this  fruit-tree,  the  trees  in  some  instances 
dying  by  degrees  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  full 
size,  and  even  sooner.  This  mishap  is  more  to  be 
fi  ared  in  southern  than  in  midland  counties,  and  is 
especially  prevalent  on  soils  which  consist  of  light 
loam  resting  on  sand  or  gravel,  the  Moorpark  being 
more  liable  than  any  other  variety.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  inclination  of  the  Apricot  to  make 
early  growth  has  much  to  do  with  this  loss  of  whole 
limbs,  the  JouDg  and  tender  ehoots  getting  injured 
by  night  frosts.  In  warm  districts,  where  djing- 
back  is  of  common  occuirence,  I  would  likewise 
recommend  the  planting  of  the  Apricot  on  a  western 
instead  of  a  south  aspect,  and  if  the  soil  consists  of 
light  loam,  to  make  it  heavier  by  the  addition  of 
strong  loam  taken  from  off  the  chalk  or  Ha  ostone 
rock,  putting  the  whole  firmly  together,  with  mortar- 
rubble  added,  but  no  manure.  Trees  planted 
not  too  deeply  io  such  a  soil  mike  short-jointed 
firm  wocd,  which  ripens  thoroughly  in  most  years. 
In  the  gardens  at  Belvoir  there  exists  a  Roman 
Apricot-tree  which  is  planted  against  a  west  wall  at  a 
point  where  a  pavement  comes  up  close  to  the  stem, 
and  it  is  in  perfect  health.  The  tree  was  planted  in 
1857,  and  measures  30  feet  in  height  by  24  feet  in 
width,  and  it  bears  good  crops  of  fruit.  The  subsoil 
at  Belvoir  consists  of  clay  of  great  depth,  and  is, 
therefore,  cold.  I  mention  this  because  it  shows 
under    what    apparently    adverse    conditions    it    is 


possible  to  fruit  the  Apricot.  Itisalwajs  prudent 
in  the  case  of  avail-trees  exhibiting  great  vigour  when 
young  to  check  this  by  lifting  the  routs  either  wholly 
or  in  part  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  fall.  The 
consequences  of  neglecting  to  lift  are  unripeued 
shoots,  followed  by  gumming,  and  lastly  by  the  dying- 
off  of  some  of  the  branches.  Apricot-trees  of  almost 
any  size  may  be  safely  removed  in  the  autumn  if  care 
be  taken  to  preserve  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
fibrous  roots,  and  trees  so  treated  frequently  set  an 
excellent  crop  of  fruit  the  following  spring.  Haviog 
lifted  and  replanted  a  tree,  it  should  be  loosely 
fastened  to  the  wall  for  about  three  weeks,  so  as  to 
allow  the  tree  to  follow  the  settling  of  the  border. 
In  any  case,  water  should  be  heavily  applied  during 
the  act  of  filling  in  the  soil,  and  immediately  the  job 
is  completed. 

Varieties. — Moorpark  is  the  best  flavoured  variety, 
but  it  is  also  the  most  liable  to  disease ;  Hemskirk, 
Kaisha,  Peach,  aud  Shipley,  are  hardier,  and  may  be 
recommended  where  the  Moorpark  is  a  failure. 
Breda  and  Roman  are  small- fruited  varietUs  of  good 
constitution,  and  useful  for  preserving  aud  culinary 
purposes. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   W.  Messenger,  Gardener  to  H.  C.   Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Anthufium  Srlurzcrianum. — Those  plants  which 
have  completed  their  growth  for  the  year  may  now 
be  removed  from  the  stove  to  an  intermediate-house 
for  resting  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  but  little  water 
being  afforded  them.  If  scale  infests  them,  let  the 
foliage  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  a  piece  of  sponge 
and  Paraffin  Emulsion  or  Richards'  XL-All  liquor. 
Do  not  leave  this  operation  till  growth  commences, 
the  young  leaves  being  readily  injured. 

Anthurium,  Andrcanum. — This  variety  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  in  the  winter  in  affording  spathes  for 
cutting.  The  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  warm 
part  of  the  stove,  and  liberally  supplied  with  moisture 
at  the  root.  If  the  plants  are  grown  in  7-inch  pots, 
they  will  be  found  effective  when  dotted  about 
amongst  other  stove  plants. 

Petunias.  —  Cuttings,  when  well  established  in 
small  pots  before  the  winter,  make  useful  flowering 
plants  for  conservatory  decoration  early  next  seas  in. 
If  cuttings  are  inserted  forthwith,  and  left  after 
rooting  in  the  pots  they  were  struck  in,  they  will 
afford  a  supply  of  cuttings  eai-ly  in  the  spriug.  It  is 
alesirable  to  keep  a  few  old  plants  to  supplement 
these,  as  a  reserve  against  loss  of  cuttings.  Place 
them  near  the  glass  iu  a  greenhouse,  and  afford  water 
sparingly  at  the  roots,  damping  off  quickly  if  there  is 
much  moisture  in  the  soil. 

Fuchsias. — Plants  that  have  been  standing  out-of- 
doors  may  be  removed  to  a  dry,  cool  shed,  protecting 
them  against  frost.  Fuchsias  struck  from  cuttings 
some  time  ago  iu  small  pots  should  be  placed  i  i  the 
same  position  as  that  advised  for  Petunias,  where 
they  will  continue  to  grow  steadily  during  tlie 
winter.  Later-rooted  plants  may  be  placed  iu 
thumbs,  and  offered  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as 
the  earlier-struck  ones. 

Cyclamens. — If  early  flowers  are  required  let  the 
most  forward  be  selected  from  the  stock  of  plants, 
and  place  them  on  a  Bhelf  close  to  the  glass  in  a 
house  with  a  temperature  of  56°  to  60°,  admitting 
air  in  moderation  day  and  night  on  every  favourable 
occasion.  The  main  batch  of  plants  may  be  removed 
from  the  cold-frames  in  which  they  have  been 
standing,  to  a  light,  airy  house,  and  be  afforded  no 
artificial  heat  for  some  time  to  come,  unless  the  air 
in  the  house  becomes  stagnant,  when  a  little  heat 
may  be  employed  to  restore  it  to  wholesomer  con- 
ditions. Let  water  be  carefully  afforded,  but  do  not 
cause  suffering  by  an  insufficient  supply.  Any  plants 
which  have  filled  their  pots  with  rootB  may  be 
supplied  with  a  weak  liquid-manure. 

Small  Decorative  Trailing  Plants. — -A  good  batch 
of  cuttings  of  Oplismenus  (Panicum)  Burmauui 
variegata,  Tradescantia  zebrina  and  others,  and  Sala- 
ginellas  in  variety,  should  be  inserted  to  the 
number  of  six  in  3  \  itch  pots  ;  the  Oplismenus  aud 
Tradescantias  being  placed  under  a  handlight,  or  in  a 
close  case  in  a  warm  house  ;  and  the  Selagiuell?s  in 
a  shady  part  of  a  moist  intermediate-house,  affording 
water  aud  shade  when  neces-ary. 

Shading. — All  shading  materials  may  now  be  put 
away  for  the  season  when  in  a  thoroughly  dry  state, 
each  being  marked  for  the  purpose  of  identification. 
The  roofs,  sides,  and  ends  of  all  glasshouses  should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  dirt  and  conferv;e,  so  that 
the  maximum  of  light  may  be  admitted  to  the 
inmates, 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 

ADVERTI8EMENT8  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers    should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, 

MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, 


Oct. 


"1 


("National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Floral  and  General  Committees, 
Meeting. 

rv.~    o*  /  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
UCT-  20\     mitteos. 


Oct.  24 


SALES. 

Great  Unreserved  Clearance  Sale  of 
Nursery  Stock,  at  Noble's  Nur- 
Sunningdale,     by     Pro- 


series, 

theroe  &  Morris. 

Dutch     Bulbs,     at 

Morris'  Rooms. 


Protheroe    & 


;  Mor- 


Oct.  25- 


'  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  i 
ris'  Rooms. 

Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 

Last  day  of  eight  days'  Sale  of 
Nursery  stock  at  Noble's  Nur- 
series. Sunningdale,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris. 

'  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Mor- 
ris' Rooms. 

Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 

Unreserved  Clearance  Sale  of  Nur- 
WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  26 (  sery  Stock  and  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants,  at  the  Avenue 
Nursery,  Brondesbury  Park, 
Willesden  Lane,  by  order  of 
Mrs.  E.  1.  Goubert.  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris. 

Dutch     Bulbs,     at     Protheroe    & 

Morris'  Rooms. 
Unreserved    Sale    of    the    Estab- 
lished     Orchids,     at     Earlbam 
Hall,    Norwich,  by  order  of   the 
TBURSDAY,       OCT.  27  (      Rev.     Canon    Ripley,    by    Pro- 
theroe  ife  Morris. 
Twenty-fourth  Great  Annual  Sale, 
at     H  o  1 1  a  m  b  y  's     Nurseries, 
Groom  bridge,  Tunbridge  "Wells, 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris  (2  days). 
|"  Dutch      Bulbs,    at    Prother.e    & 
I      Morris'  Rooms. 
|  Orchids,  at   Protheroe  &  Morris' 
I.     Rooms. 


FRIDAY, 


Avlraue  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  C'hiswick. — 47*3°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— October  19  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  57° ;  Min.,  51°. 
Provinces.— October  10  (6  p.m.)  :    Max.,   56°,   Scilly  ; 
Min.,  29°,  central  Ireland. 


To   the    Gomptes    Hindus  of    the 

Uses  of  manures    An,lh;mil,  ,,,,,,  Sciences  for  JUIie  20, 
in  Horticulture.  ' 

MM.  Alexandre  Hebert  and 
G.  Truffatjt  contribute  a  paper  on  the  Uses 
of  Manures  in  Horticulture,  in  continuation 
of  others  already  mentioned  by  us.  They  there 
record  that :  —  Among  the  plants  recently 
experimented  upon,  Ilraccena  Bruanti  is  one  of 
the  species  which  yielded  the  mo3t  definite 
results.  It  was  cultivated  in  pots  four  inches 
high,  containing  three  hundred  and  thirty 
grammes  of  leaf-mould. 

The  trial  began  with  cuttings  ten  to  twelve 
inches  long.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  subjects 
received  the  manures  ;  the  rest  were  reserved  as 
check  plants. 

1'rdliminary  analyses  of  these  plants  decided 
tho  experimenters  to  distribute  to  them,  during 
the  course  of  the  trials,  twenty-five  grammes 
of  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potash,  of  chloride  of 
ammonium,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of 
inaguesia  and  sulphate  of  iron. 

The  experiment  lasted  niue  months  (from 
March  to  November)  during  which  time  the 
plants  were  kept  under  glass  and  not  repotted. 
The  effect  of  the  manure  was  distinctly  visible 
very  shortly  after  tho  commencement  of  the 
trials,  and  gradually  increased.  The  plants 
treated  were  much  stronger  than  the  others, 
their  stems  more  turgescent,  harder,  more 
woody,  their  roots  more  developed.  The  market 
value  of  the  test  plants,  which  amounted  to 
about  the  sum  of  2  francs  each,  was  estimated  to 
be  (Joubled  for  the  plants  which  had  received  an 


addition  of  manure.  Statistics  prepared  by 
MM.  Hubert  and  Thuffatit  show  further  the 
percentage  chemical  composition  of  the  check 
plants  and  of  the  Dracaenas  under  treatment. 
With  the  latter,  assimilation  was  doubled.  All 
the  substances  contained  in  the  manure  were 
beneficial  to  the  plant,  except  the  sulphuric 
acid,  which  seems  of  least  importance.  It  is 
also  seen  that  plants  having  their  food  pro- 
vided can  assimilate  a  larger  quantity  of  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  and  soda,  elements  which  are 
not  furnished  them  in  the  form  of  manure,  but 
which  are  contained  in  excess  in  garden  soils 
and  in  water. 

This  experiment  proves  the  increased  pro- 
duction obtainable  by  a  rational  use  of  fertilising 
matters.  Identical  experiments  made  with 
numerous  plants :  Adiantum,  Begonia,  Cocos, 
Ficus,  Hortensia,  Phoenix,  Boses,  &c,  yielded 
analogous  results.  Thus,  according  to  MM. 
Hebert  and  Truffaut,  by  employing  manures 
judiciously,  the  horticultural  trade  may  receive 
a  fresh  impetus,  the  sale  of  ornamental  foliage 
plants  and  of  flowers  may  become  of  increasing 
importance.  In  this  way,  at  a  trifling  expense 
for  manures,  the  prosperity  of  a  national  in- 
dustry may  be  largely  augmented.  An  abstract 
of  this  paper  was  given  in  the  Journal  de 
la  Socie'te  Nationale  d'Horlicutture  de  France  for 
August  last. 


The  PURPLE  BEECH. — "  Have  jou  ever  Been  a 
finer  Purple  Beech  than  this  ?  "  said  Mies  Sullivan 
to  the  writer,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  he  paid  to 
her  delightful  garden  at  Fulham  one  hot  day  in 
August  last.  Of  course,  it  is  not  easy  to  remember 
statistical  details  relating  to  trees  seen  it  may  be 
years  ago,  and  not  inspacted  siuce,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  finest  trees  of  the 
kind  that  we  hive  ever  seen.  Loudon,  in  his 
Arboretum,  iv.,  p.  1979,  mentions  one  at  Enville,  in 
Staffordshire,  70  feet  high,  with  a  head  85  feet  in 
diameter  ;  and  one  at  Syon,  Middlesex,  71  feet  high  ; 
another  at  Muswell  Hill,  62  feet ;  one  at  Claremont, 
50  feet,  aud  many  more.  But  it  is  not  the  size  that 
gives  the  charm  to  these  trees — tbat  is  only  one 
element.  Their  dense  habit,  feathering  gracefully  to 
the  ground,  the  richness  of  their  colouring,  and  the 
agreeable  Bhade  they  give,  all  impress  the  spectator. 
Let  liim  place  himself  beneath  the  tree,  and  look  up 
at  the  frame-work  (fig.  89,  p.  305),  the  interlacing 
branches,  aud  the  dense  canopy  over  all,  and  he  will, 
if  he  have  eyes  to  see,  leave  well  nigh  awe-struck  at 
the  thought  that  all  this  mighty  mass  is  the  product 
of  water  and  air  in  conjunction  with  light  and  heat — 
the  soil  goes  for  bo  little  except  as  a  water-furnisher. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  noble  Beech,  growing  on 
alluvial  soil  and  valley-gravel,  as  different  a  soil  con- 
dition as  can  well  bo  imagined  from  the  dry,  chalky 
downs  whereon  the  Beech  flourishes  generally.  Miss 
Sullivan's  garden,  by  the  Thames  side,  comprises 
not  only  points  of  greit  beauty,  and  still  greater 
interest,  but  a  degree  of  variety  most  charmmg  to 
experience,  and  the  more  remarkable  as  the  garden 
is  now  unfortunately  well  within  the  zone  of  London 
smoke  and  fogs.  We  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  later  on  of  this  wonderful  garden  in  more 
detail. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. —The  next 

Fruit  aud  Floral  meeting  of  the  Hoyal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  October  25,  from 
1  to  4  P.M.,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  West- 
minster. A  lecture  on  "Experimental  Horticul- 
ture" will  bo  given  by  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon,  V.M.H., 
at  3  o'clock. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  —  The  great  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition  to  celebrate  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Imperial  Horti- 
cultural Society,  will  be  held  in  the  Taurida  Palace, 
St.  Petersburg,  from  the  5/17  to  15/27  May  next. 
Professor  Fischer  de  Waldhkim  is  the  President  of 
the  foreign  sectiou,  aud  Mr.  W.  End™  the  Secretary. 


Horticultural  Club.— The  first  dinner  and 

conversazione  for  tbe  session  1898-99  took  place  at 
the  Windsor  Hotel,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday,  the  11th  inst. ,  the  chair  beiog  taken  by 
Mr.  Philip  Crowley,  and  there  were  also  present 
Messrs.  G.  Munro,  J.  H.  Veitch,  Peter  Ksy,  W. 
BaBsett,  J.  Walker,  P.  Veitch,  J.  ABsbee,  C.  Mason, 
and  the  Secretary.  A  paper  was  read  cf  Mr.  George 
Buayard's,  who,  owing  to  indisposition,  was  himself 
unable  to  attend.  The  subject  of  it  was  the  Fruit- 
crop  of  1898  and  its  lessons.  It  was  very  ably 
treated,  and  led  to  a  very  interesting  discussion,  in 
which  most  of  those  present  took  a  part. 

DlOON  EDULE. — The  Curator  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Cambridge,  iB  desirous  of  offering  fresh 
pollen  of  this  plant  to  any  one  who  may  chance  to 
possess  a  female  cone. 

The  North  Peckham  Amateur  Chrys- 
anthemum SOCIETY. — We  are  pleased  to  find, 
from  a  communication  we  have  received  from  Mr. 
W.  Nichols,  the  prize-fund  secretary,  that  this 
energetic  suburban  Society  is  moving  ahead,  and 
making  every  effort  to  keep  in  the  front  rank.  We 
note  that  one  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  prizes,  con- 
sisting of  watches,  clocks,  vases,  cruets,  medals,  &c, 
are  on  view  this  week  at  Messrs.  Seale  &  Son's,  Rye 
Lane,  Peckham.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  trades  residing  iu  Peckham.  The  Society 
does  not,  however,  content  itself  with  the  local 
exhibitors  and  cultivators,  but  by  means  of  open 
classes  endeavours  to  secure  others  living  within  a 
ten-miles  radius.  The  President  of  the  Society  is 
Geo.  Peabody  Goocii,  Esq.,  8,  Porchester  Gate. 

Rainfall    Record    in    India.— The  British 

farmer  principally,  ami  almost  everywhere  in  these 
islands,  as  well  as  those  persons  who  are  dependent 
on  wells  for  their  water-supply,  including  our 
dwellers  in  the  East  End,  who  draw  what  they  can 
from  the  water-main1,  must  have  read,  with  a  recur- 
rence of  thirst,  the  statistics  published  the  other 
day  connected  wioh  the  rainfall  for  the  past  year  iu 
one  of  our  Indian  possessions.  The  rainfall  at 
home,  as  recorded  iu  our  weekly  weather  table,  has 
been  the  lowest  for  years — the  buq  the  brightest  and 
warmest,  whilst  another  part  of  our  empire  has  had 
more  than  its  usual  larj;e  allowance  of  rain.  The 
southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  receive  the  largest 
measured  rainfall  iu  the  world,  ami  pour  it  d  own  to  the 
Indian  rivers.  Chsrrapunje,  where  the  monsoon  firs', 
strikes  the  hills  iu  Assam,  gets  no  less  than  189  inches 
of  rain.  According  to  returns  for  the  past  twenty  - 
five  years,  the  jear  is  keepiDg  up  its  reputation. 
Letters  of  September  4  report  that  76  inches  had 
fallen  in  five  days,  and  that  the  total  fall  up  to 
date  was  nearly  400  inches.  Even  this  amount 
was  greatly  exceeded  in  one  memorable  year,  viz., 
1861 — the  record  was  actually  S05  inches,  of  which 
366  inches  felt  in  the  month  of  July. 

The  Currant  Crop  of  Greece.— Atmos- 
pheric conditions  interfered  this  year  b2fore  and  after 
placing  the  Currants  on  the  market  ;  on  tbe  average, 
the  quality  would  appear  to  bo  very  good.  It  would 
have  beeu  an  exceptional  crop,  but  the  rains  during 
drying  time  interfered  deleteriously.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  profit  to  tho  grower  aud  exporter, 
the  crop  is  a  failure.  The  estima'ed  yield  being  about 
5  to  10  per  cent,  iu  excess  of  tho  ordinary  output— 
120,000  tonB — depressed  the  average  price  of  22s. 
duty  paid  la3t  year  to  1 7a-  tbij  Bcasou,  or  a  fall  of  5s. 
To  this  have  to  be  added  adverse  rates  of  exchauge, 
cost  of  travelling,  and  depressed  markets,  bringing 
out  the  return  at  25  per  ceur.  lc=s  than  in  1897. 
Besides  the  increased  product  this  year,  earlier  ship- 
ments (by  fifteen  days)  have  cootributed  to  reduce 
the  price,  because  the  consignments  commenced  to 
arrive  in  England  sooner  than  the  buyers  were  ready 
for  them. 

FLOWERS  IN  SEASON. — We  have  lately  received 
from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  numerous  flowers  of  the  newer 
varieties  of  single  an  1  double  tuberous-rooted  Begonias 
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in  b9wiIderiog  shades  of  colour  and  form.  As  sub- 
stitutes for  zonal  and  other  Pelargoniums  in  vases, 
pots,  and  beds,  nothing  finer  can  be  conceived  at 
this  late  part  of  the  year,  for  whereas  in  most  inland 
gardens  the  Pelargonium  is  either  entirely,  or  partly, 
out  of  Sower,  Begonias  are  almost  as  good  and 
floriferoiw  as  ever,  and  yet  we  are  exceeding  loth  to 
part  with  our  zonats. 

Plants  Require  a  Change.— Professor  Beal, 

who  has  had  the  management  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Michigan,  for  many  years,  tells  us  that  he  finds  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  planting  once  for  all  time. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  stability,  for  plants  need  a 
change  soouer  or  later,  and  will  have  it  or  perish. 
The  longer  a  plant  remains  in  one  place  in  quantity, 
the  more  'ikely  is  it  to  be  disturbed  by  enemies  — 
aninul  or  vegetable,  big  or  little. 

BOTRYCHIUM  LUNARIA. — We  should  not  have 
expected  to  find  this  plant  on  a  dry  hot  sand-bank, 
nevertheless  we  did  meet  with  it  on  the  slopes  of  the 
lateral  moraine  bounding  the  Findelen  glacier,  and 
where  scarcely  anything  else  was  growing,  and  where 
the  soil  was  so  comminuted  as  to  be  reduced  to  sand, 
and  so  hot  as  to  induce  us  to  remove  our  hands  quickly. 

Coming  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  and 

CONFERENCE  AT  LlLLE. — The  Chrysanthemum  is 
making  rapid  strides  as  au  exhibition  flower  in 
France.  We  have  received  an  enormous  but  artistically 
coloured  poster,  advertising  the  coming  International 
Exhibition  aid  Conference  at  Lille,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  several  of  the  most  important  French  horti- 
cultural societies.  The  poster  includes  representa- 
tions of  several  types  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
and  of  the  Palais  Ramevu,  in  which  the  exhibi- 
tion will  be  held.  The  Chrysanthemum's  con- 
nection with  the  East  is  indie  ited  by  a  Japan- se 
lady,  surrounded  by  specimens  of  the  flower.  It 
is  a  very  effective  poster,  and  free  from  any  vulgarity. 
The  exhibition  will  extend  from  November  10  to  15, 
and  the  conference  will  take  place  on  November  10. 
A  prize  of  500  francs  and  a  Gold  Medal  ha3  been 
offered  for  competition  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
on  behalf  of  the  French  Government. 

The  Chrysanthemum    Society   and   the 

ROYAL  AQUARIUM.— The  sub  committee  appointed 
by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  to  consider 
what  suitable  place  could  be  found  in  which  to  hold 
the  annual  exhibitions  presented  its  report,  as  we  are 
informed,  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  executive  on 
Monday  evening  last.  Excepting  the  secretary  to  the 
society,  Mr.  Ballantink  was  the  only  member  of  the 
sub-committee  that  voted  in  favour  of  remaining  at 
the  Aquarium  ;  Messrs.  Bevan,  Cbane,  Moorman, 
Simpson,  Taylor,  and  Wateuer,  favouring  the 
Crystal  Palace.  It  is  slid  that  the  Crystal  Palace 
authorities  were  prepared  to  make  a  financial  grant  to 
the  society  equal  to  that  which  it  has  enjoyed  from 
the  Royal  Aquarium  Company.  The  next  to  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  the  sub-committee  was, 
we  learn,  rejected. 

Publications    Received.—  Report    ou    Flax 

Culture  for  Seed  and  Fibre  in  Europe  and  America. 
By  Charles  R.  Dolge  (Washington).  —  Botanical 
Gazette  (Chicago),  September,  1S98,  conta'ns  articles 
ou  Origin  of  Gymnosperms  and  the  Seed  Habit,  John 
M.  Coulter  ;  Regeneration  as  exhibited  by  Mosses, 
Fred,  de  Forest  Heald  ;  Southern  Maidenhair  Fern  in 
South  Dakota;  Bacterial  Content  of  Hailstones;  and 
other  subjects. 


PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

Acalypha  hispid  A  (Burman)'=  Sandcri  hort.,  Revue  Horti- 
cole,  October  1,  tab.  col. 

Callicoma  serratifoua,  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige, 
September.  Saxifragace:e,  greenhouse  shrub,  with  lanceo- 
late dentate  leaves  and  globular  flower-heads  in  clusters  ; 
flowers,  yellowish. 

Camellia  Donkktaarii  and  C.  Sasanqua,  Garden, 
September  24. 

Catalpa  H7BBIUA.—  A  hybrid  beweea  C.  ovata  and  Ce 
blgnonioide3,  Garten  Fiora,  t.  1451. 

Pear  "Anyer^oise.  -A  seedling  from  Marie  Louise  ;  fruit 
medium-sized,  turbinate,  oblique  at  the  base;  skin,  brown  ; 
flesh,  white,  juicy  and  of  agreeable  flavour.  Bulletin 
d' Arboriculture,  <u-  ,  August. 


VIENNA. 

The  Pdblic  Gardens  at  Vienna. — The  Gardens 
of  the  Town  Council  at  Vienna  are  a  credit  to  the 
city,  and  contain  a  great  collection  of  new  and  rare 
spring-flowering  shrubs,  mmy  of  the  latest  introduc- 
tion. Their  display  in  May  or  June  is  unique.  I 
have  visited  these  gardens  on  various  occasions 
during  many  years,  but  they  have  improved  remark- 
ably during  the  capable  management  of  Mr.  W. 
Hybler,  head-gardener  to  the  Town  Council  of 
Vienna.  I  will  confine  my  attent'-on  to  the  largest  of 
the  public  gardens — the  Stadtpark.  It  is  situated  just 
outside  the  old  city,  isof  no  very  considerable  extent, 
but  contains  the  largest  collection  of  ornamental  and 
(lowering  shrubs  in  Vienna.  It  was  laid  out  in  1868 
by  the  late  Stadtgartner,  Dr.  F.  Siebeck.  To  go  into 
full  details  of  every  feature  would  require  much  space ; 
it  is  only  possible  to  notice  a  few  of  them.  Imme- 
diately on  entering  the  park  from  the  Park  Ring,  a 
tine  avenue  of  Planes,  Ailanthus,  Elms,  See.,  the 
first  thing  to  attract  attention  is  the  Kurs  alon,  a 
refreshni3nt-pavilion,  a  large  and  very  handsome 
building.  It  is  situate!  on  slightly  rising  ground, 
surrounded  on  either  side  by  fine  groups  of  trees, 
with  a  llower-garden  in  front.  The  building  has  a 
very  imposing  appearance.  The  view  from  the 
terrace  across  the  wide  and  open  lawn  to  the  lako  and 
its  surroundings  is  very  picturesque. 

I  should,  however,  especially  like  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  bedding  in  front  of  the  pavilion.  The 
llower-garden  is  in  two  divisions,  the  beds  representing 
two  spirals,  which  spread  as  a  fanciful  border  of 
varying  width,  with  clipped  Box-edgings,  over  the 
space  covered  by  the  garden,  and  are  filled  with 
plants  of  neat  habit :  Pelargoniums,  Silver  Star 
Begonia,  Chilian  Beet  Koaigin,  Torenia  Fournieri, 
Begonia  splendens,  Acalypha,  Ageratum,  and  other 
showy  and  effective  species. 

<  'annas  are  used  freely  in  this  parterre :  they  are 
planted  out  in  the  border  ;  each  plant  has  plenty  of 
room  to  develop  and  display  its  beauties.  For  excel- 
lence, the  following  varieties  may  be  mentioned:  — 
Konigin  Charlotte,  Stadtgartner  Sennholz,  Col. 
Boi6seau,  and  Franz  Buchner.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  large  circular  bed  ;  in  the  centre,  on  each  side,  it 
is  planted  with  Caunas,  rather  old,  small-flowering 
varieties,  with  large  foliage  ;  in  the  middle  is  a  fine 
plant  of  Cham;ero,  s  excelsa,  surrounded  with  Pha- 
laris  aruudioacea  variegata  and  Perilla  nankineusis, 
which  produce  a  striking  effect.  A  good  use  was 
made  of  Canna  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  edged  with  Cen- 
taurea  oandidissima.  In  front  of  the  parterre  we 
noticed  a  well-kept  carpet-bed,  representing  the  arms 
of  Austria,  with  the  monogram  of  the  Emperor, 
F.  J.  I.,  and  ou  either  side  the  dates  1818-189S. 

In  the  pleasure-grounds  may  be  eeen  some  good 
specimens  of  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  —  Kolreu- 
teria  panioulata,  Eleagnus  rhamnoides,  with,  on 
either  side,  fine  trees  of  Acer  dasyoarpum,  Labur- 
num, Amorpha,  and  Deutzia,  Prunus,  Berberis,  and 
Spiraeas  in  varietj . 

Leaving  the  parterre,  and  entering  the  principal 
walks,  the  flower-beds  on  each  side  are  most  pleasing. 
On  the  right  we  find  a  large  group  of  tropical  plants, 
Caladiums  mixed  with  Hedychium,  Cannas  with 
large  foliage,  and  fine  plants  of  Musa. 

In  the  pleasure-grounds  may  be  noticed  some  good 
specimens  of  spring- flowering  shrubs — Deutzia,  Des- 
modium,  Cornus,  Calycanthus,  Fontanesia,  Prunus 
and  Staphylea.  A  circular  carpet-bed,  planted  with 
Alternanthera  amoena,  A.  aurea,  Echeveria  secunda, 
Lobelias,  and  Pacbyphjtum  made  a  good  contrast  to 
the  others.  There  are  also  noticeable  free,  fine 
specimens  of  Catalpa  bignonioides  and  Magnolia 
cuspidata,  which  bloom  in  great  beauty  every  spring  ; 
Crataegus  Crusgalli,  with  double  pink  flowers, 
Sophora  japonica,  Planes,  and  many  others. 
Let  us  extend  our  walk  through  the  fine  Horse- 
chestnut  walk  to  the  lake.  The  ground  is  pleasantly 
uudulating  ;  the  turf  in  excellent  condition,  being 
regularly  mown  and  swept.  Many  trees  and  shrubs 
are  labelled,  and  students  spend  much  time  in  this 
garden  studying  botany.  Still  passing  on,  we  come  to 
a  bush  of  Corjlus  Avellaua  asplenifolia,  reminding  us 
very    much    of    Asplenium     fuii-atum  ;     single    and 


double-flowsred  Prunus  cerasus,  Eleagnus  argentea, 
Spiraeas  in  variety,  and  other  well-known  ornamental 
shrubs.  They  do  not  thrive  so  well  as  in  England. 
Exotic  conifers  especially  are  iu  a  very  poor  state, 
and  all  suffer  more  or  less  from  the  Bevere  Austrian 
winters.  Many  of  our  soft-wooded  and  evergreen 
shrubs  are  grown  in  pots  only. 

The  lake  is  fringed  with  varieties  of  Willowp, 
Poplars,  Louicera  Alberti,  Beech,  and  Birch-trees ; 
Amygdalus,  Caragana,  Phormium  tenax,  Gynerium, 
Aruudo,  Iris,  and  Bamboos  ;  they  all  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  whole.  The  lake  is  also  interest- 
ing for  its  various  water-fowl.  Leaving  the  lake 
behind  us,  and  following  the  path,  after  a  short 
walk  we  reach  the  Selenko  monument  to  the  late 
Lord  Mayor  of  Vienna.  From  here  we  get  a  glorious 
view  across  wide  and  open  lawns  to  the  pavilion,  and 
the  flower-beds  on  each  side. 

Wo  return  to  the  pavilion,  passing  a  fine  tree  of 
Pteroearya  fraxinifolia  50  feet  high.  On  the  lawns 
are  plantod  clumps  of  from  ten  to  twenty  of  our 
best-known  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees  ;  also 
other  hardy  plants  are  planted  out  singly,  tach  plant 
having  room  to  display  its  own  peculiar  beauty  :  the 
effect  is  very  artistic  and  satisfactory.  The  many 
flowering  shrubs  and  trees  make  a  grand  display 
during  the  summer-time  ;  the  gardens,  iu  iact, 
are  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  well  worthy  of  a 
visit.    Ch.  Schneider,  Swanky. 


BOUQUETS. 

These  creations  are  almost  as  much  regulated  by 
fashion  as  are  the  bonnets  of  tho  ladies.  It  is  repel- 
lent to  the  mind  of  men  of  science  and  intelligence 
to  admit  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  chance  or 
caprice.  These  words  are  simply  expressions  denoting 
our  ignorance.  And  we  are  in  ignorance  of  the  laws 
that  dictate  the  presence  of  ribbons,  sashes,  or  stuffed 
birds  in  a  bouquet.  We  simply  note  them  for  the 
guidance  of  those  unfortunate  beings  who  are  obliged 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  fashion,  and  shall  heartily 
sympathise  with  them  when  the  taste  changes. 

At  one  time  we  looked  to  France  to  furnish  illus- 
trations of  taste,  elegance,  and  appropriateness  in 
bouquet  work,  but  in  our  opinion  the  French  have 
gone  behind  the  Germans  in  this  matter  of  late  years. 
The  French  have  the  colour  sense  best  developed, 
and  although  they  now  deck  their  bouquets  and  flower- 
pieces  with  monstrosities  in  the  way  of  ribbons,  the 
colour  is  usually  well  adjusted  to  that  of  the  flowers. 
Anyone  who  has  tried  to  group  Cattleyas  will  acknow- 
ledge the  difficulty  of  getting  suitable  tints  of  ribbon, 
or  indeed,  ot  getting  other  flowers  which  "will  go 
with  them." 

For  our  illustrations  of  some  fashionable  bouquets 
of  the  day  (6gs.  90,  91),  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Sons,  Court  florists,  of  Piccadilly,  and 
of  the  Victoria  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway.  The 
large  resources  at  their  disposal,  and  the  taste  of 
their  artists,  place  them  iu  the  first  rank  as  decorative 
florists. 


Notices  of  Books. 


Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden. 

(Maemillan  k  Co.,  London.) 

That  "  Elizabeth  "  is  very  fond  of  her  garden  there 
is  no  doubt  ;  it  is  also  to  be  noted  how  freely  her 
pen  runs  on  when  speaking  of  its  charms.  She 
givos  us  no  set  picture  of  her  "  paradise,"  but 
rather  a  series  of  "  snap  shots"  of  it  which  we  may 
piece  together  to  glean  an  idea  of  it  as  a  whole.  She 
writes  :  — "I  love  tie  Dandelions  and  Daisies  even 
more  passionately  now.  .  .  .  The  Dandelions  car- 
pe'ed  the  three  lawns  — thoy  used  to  bo  lawns,  but 
have  long  since  blossomed  out  into  meadows  filled 
with  every  sort  of  pntty  weed— and  under  aud 
among  tho  groups  of  leafless  Oaks  and  Beeches  wore 
blue  Hepaticas,  white  Anernoms,  Violets,  and 
Celandines  in  theets.  The  Celandines  in  particular 
delightod  me  with  their  clean  happy  brightness,  so 
beautifully  trim  and  newly  varnished,  as  though  they 
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too  had  had  the  painters  at  work  on  them.  Then, 
when  the  Anemones  went,  came .  a  few  stray  Peri- 
winkles and  Solomon's  Seal,  and  all  the  bird  Cherries 
blosBomed  in  a  burst.  And  then,  bofore  I  had  a  little 
Sot  used  to  the  joy  of  their  ilowors  against  the  sky, 
came  the  Lilacs,  masses  and  masses  of  them,  in 
clumps  on  the  grass,  with  other  shrubs  and  trees  by 
the  side  of  walks,  and  one  great  continuous  bank  of 
them  half  a  mile  long,  right  past  the  west  front  of 
the  house,  away  down  as  far  as  one  could  see,  shining 
glorious  against  a  background  of  Firs.    When  that 


amuse  dilettante  readers  for  half  an  hour  now  and 
then.       There  are  no  illustrations. 


The  Making  of  a  Daisy  :  Wheat  out  of  Lilies, 
and  other  Studies  in  Plant  Life  and  Evolution. 
A  popular  Introduction  to  Botany.  By  Eleanor 
Hughes-Gibbe.  With  illustrations.  (Charles 
Griffin  &  Co.,  Kxoter  Street,  Strand.) 
There  is  assuredly  no  lack  uow-a-days  of  elemen- 
tary books  on  botany  ;    the  only  doubt  is  whether 


Fig.  90. — a  featiiekweight  shower- bouquet,     (see  p,  306. 


ime  came,  and  when,  before  it  was  over,  the  Acacias 
all  blossomed  too,  and  four  great  clumps  of  pale 
silvery-pink  Paeonies  flowered  under  the  south  win- 
dows, I  felt  so  absolutely  happy,  and  blest,  and 
thankful,  and  grateful,  that  I  really  cannot  describe 
it.  My  days  seem  to  melt  away  in  a  dream  of  pink 
and  purple  peace."  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
style  of  the  book  in  such  parts  of  it  as  deal  with  the 
delights  of  flowers  ;  other  portions,  wherein  such 
characters  as  the  Man  of  Wratb,  the  babies,  Trais 
and  Minora  are  introduced,  have  still  less  to  do  with 
the  garden  or  with  horticulture,  and  are  rather 
annoying  than  otherwise,  having  a  tiresome  assump- 
tion of  wittiness  and  smartness.     The    book    may 


i  uch  "  popular  "  works  are  capable  of  impi  rtiDg  any 
information,  or  of  iotsresting  readers  in  the  subjects 
with  which  they  deal.  As  regards  the  volume  before 
u»,  there  is  no  doubting  the  excellent  intentions  of 
the  writer,  nor  her  rinceiity,  but  her  rhapsodies 
about  "  dear  Mother  Nature  "  bleDd  oddly  with  an 
attempt  to  explain  evolution  and  the  "  making  "  of 
plants  ;  subjects  on  which  she  owns  herself  that  she 
has  "little  that  is  really  new  to  offer."  With  the 
desire  to  become  familiar  with  Nature,  every  appre- 
ciative person  must  sympathise,  and  every  intelligent 
one  now  knows  that  evolution  is  not  contrary  to  or 
"really  opposed  to  creation,"  so  that  fresh  assurance 
on   the   point   seems    somewhat    unnecessary.     The 


illustrations  to  this  book  are  not  very  numerous,  nor 
especially  remarkablo.  But  it  is  a  difficult  task  to 
deal  with  subjects  so  often  I  reated  of,  and  on  the 
whole  the  author  of  The  Making  <;/  a,  Daisy  may  be 
congratulated  on  having  written  in  a  style  which  is 
sure  to  find  some  admirers,  and  on  having  put 
together  facts,  true  in  themselves,  and  correctly 
chronicled. 


Home  Correspondence. 


CROCOSMIA. — How  many  of  us  have  tried  Cro- 
cosmia  aurea  and  its  varieties  C.  imperialis  and  C. 
maculata  in  a  bog-bed  ?  I  find  that  in  wet  peat,  in 
company  with  Parnassia  palustris,  Saxifraga  hirculus, 
and  Epipactis  palustris,  they  flower  well,  and  the 
leaves  do  not  go  prematurely  brown.  I  have  been 
told  by  those  who  have  seen  them  in  their  home  in 
South  Africa,  that  they  flower  admirably  under  the 
shelter  of  dripping  rocks.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall, 
Malpas. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  DISEASE.— My  information 
points  to  the  spread  of  the  rust  disease  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  and  East  Kent.  Every  gardener  should  be 
careful  whence  ho  obtains  cuttings  and  plants,  other- 
wise he  may  quite  unwittingly  introduce  the  rust  into 
his  collection.  I  am  told  that,  to  a  great  extent, 
Chrysanthemum  growers  are  themselves  to  blame  for 
the  epidemic  character  the  disease  has  assumed,  and 
I  believe  it  is  so  ;  but  we  must  go  further  afield  in 
combating  this  malady  than  in  taking  care  of  our 
own  plants.  By  taking  timely  measures  against  its 
spread,  each  in  his  own  garden,  much  may  be  done, 
if  not  to  extirpate  it,  yet  to  keep  it  within  moderate 
bounds.  H.  Markham,  North/down,  Margate. 

BLUE  FLOWERS. — In  my  note  on  autumnal  blue 
llowers  in  last  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  I  omitted 
to  name  Lobelia  syphilitica,  which  for  the  last  fort- 
night has  been  very  charming  in  the  bog-bed,  with 
it*  spikes  of  porcelain-blue  llowers.  S.  Milne- 
Redhead. 

SHRUBS     WITH      BEAUTIFUL      LEAF  -  TINTS.  — 

Amongst  shrubs,  what  can  excel,  or  even  rival, 
Parrotia  persica,  which  ha?  now  in  its  leaves  every 
shade  of  green,  from  a  pale,  almost  yellowish  tint,  to 
dark  olive  ;  and  of  reds,  from  yellow  to  scarlet  and 
crimson  ;  and  frequently  all  these  shades  in  the 
same  leaf !  Primus  Pissardi  has  been  very  handsome 
this  autumn,  compensating  by  its  present  vivid 
colouring  for  the  unobtrusive  character  of  its  summer 
growths.  R.  Milne-Redhead. 

MULTIPLE  PARENTAGE.— The  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  abnormal  forms  have  been  added 
to  our  already  extensive  list  of  Ferns  by  crossing 
diverse  varieties,  and  that  some  of  the  plants  so  pro- 
duced have  showu  the  characters  of  aeveral  varieties 
conjoined,  has  led  to  the  idea  that  such  combina- 
tions are  due  to  the  simultaneous  fertilisation  of  one 
archegonium  by  several  antherozoids  derived  from 
different  prothalli,  the  various  potencies  then  evi- 
dencing themselves  by  their  several  characteristics  in 
the  one  plant  resulting  from  the  presumed  multiple  con- 
junction. There  are,  however,  grave  reasons  for  believ- 
ing this  theory  to  be  untenable.  That  combined  varia- 
tions may  be  obtained  by  cross-fertilisation  has  now 
been  amply  demonstrated,  so  far  as  two  distinct 
varieties  are  concerned.  The  first  and  most  striking 
instance  was  in  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe's  hjbrid  between  a 
cruciate  form  of  Polystichum  angulare  and  a  dense 
form  of  P.  aculeatum,  a  cruciate  aeuleatum  resulting. 
Since  then  equally  conclusive  crosses  have  been 
obtained  ;  A.  f.-f.  Victorias,  for  instance,  crossed  with 
the  bristly  variety  known  as  A.  f.-f.  setigerum  has 
yielded  a  perfectly  typical  percruciate  Victorias,  with 
the  bristly  character  of  the  other.  These,  however, 
only  demonstrate  dual  parentage,  which  falls  entirely 
within  the  recognised  lines  of  reproductive  biology. 
In  the  cases,  however,  which  we  have  in  view, 
principally  forms  of  Scolopendrium  vuigare,  we  have, 
for  instance,  allied  in  one  plant  S.  v.  crispum,  S.  v. 
cristatum,  and  S.  v.  muricatum,  or  rugosum,  that  is, 
frilled,  crested,  and  roughly  surfaced  forms,  tLe 
result  being  a  muricate  or  rugoso  crested  crispum. 
The  three  characters,  or  it  m«y  be  more,  are 
unJoubteilly  there.  The  question,  therefore,  is, 
whether  the  triple  or  quadruple  combination  is 
the  result  of  one  cross  or  more.  In  the 
first  place,  as  evidence  for  plurality  of  crosses, 
it  cannot  be  ignored  that  the  plants  have  been 
raised  amid  a  multitude  of  already  crossed,  and, 
therefore,  variable  plants,  and  no  one  who  has  raised 
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Ferns  from  spores  can  exclude  from  his  mind  the 
ever-present  possibility  of  stray  spores  intervening 
to  mar  the  integrity  of  a  sowing.  Given  the  most 
careful  collection  and  subsequent  protection  by  glass. 
spores,  when  ripe,  fly  bro'dcst  in  all  directions,  and 
hence  a  gathered  frond  is  almost  sure  to  beir  upon  its 
surface  not  merely  its  own  spores,  but  alien  ones 
Bhed  by  its  neighbours.  Given,  then,  the  spores  of 
two  combinations,  there  is,  of  course,  the  possibility 
of  another  cross,  combining  the  special  characters  of 
four  plauts,  and  crossing  these  multiple  combinations 
again,  either  purposely,  by  selection,  or  accidentally 
by  means  of  strays,  we  arrive  at  such  a  composite 
state  of  matters  as  may  yield  almost  anything.  Even 
with  the  utmost  ca'e,  a  coatinuous  course  of  crossing 
the  same  spei  ies  within  the  same  area  would  have 
such  results  as  are  in  question,  i.e  ,  a  number  of 
ptlants  presenting  all  sorts  of  characters  in  combina- 
tion in  various  degrees.  This  diversity  would  fur- 
thernioie  be  increased  by  the  chance  of  original 
sports  occurring  again  and  again  from  spores  derived 
from  already  varied  and  crossed  parents.  We, 
there'ore,  see  that  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
multiple  parentage  as  indubitably  the  cause  of  mul- 
tiform progeny  is  extremely  great  in  any  ose,  the 
determination  of  the  actual  parents  being  almost 
impossible.  Tbe  main  and  fundamental  objection 
to  tbe  acceptanci  of  the  theory  i=,  however,  outride 
th's  particular  cultural  difficulty,  and  is  purely  a 
biological  one.  The  act  of  fertilisation,  although 
e  fleeted  upon  a  micivsco;.ic  scale,  is  thoroughly  sys- 
tematic and  orderly,  and  not  due  to  a  haphazard 
admixture  of  diverse  elements.  In  th)  first 
place,  prior  to  fertilisation,  tbe  egg  or  motlier- 
eell  prepares  for  it  by  throwing  ofl  one  half 
of  its  nucleus,  a  highly  complex  body  in  which 
are  seated  all  tbe  potencies  of  the  mother  plant. 
This  rejected  half  it  ib  the  province  of  the  sperm  or 
fertilisingcell  to  replace,  and  this  it  does  to  a  nicety, 
its  own  nucleus  being  already  a  half  one,  containing 
ia  itself  all  the  potencies  of  the  paternal  plauts. 
These  two  halves  then  join  together  and  form  a 
complete  and  perfect  nucleus,  completing  and 
perfecting  the  previously  imperfect  mother  cell,  and 
rendering  it  capable  of  proceeding  with  its  destined 
work  of  dividing  and  redividing,  and  building  up  the 
future  plants.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  orderly 
method  of  procedure  and  especially  the  previous 
throwing  off  of  half  of  the  nucleus  to  make  room  for 
the  coming  moiety,  pre-supposes  the  impraet'cab  lity 
of  accommodating  anything  more  than  it  lias  made 
room  for,  and  in  fact  when  the  phenomenon  is 
carefully  watched,  as  it  has  been,  it  is  seen  that  the 
nature  of  tbe  subsequent  combination  and  develop- 
ment of  tbe  two  is  such  that  a  third  intrusive  nucleus, 
or  even  a  fourth,  as  the  theory  of  multiple  pareutage 
demands,  would  be  absolutely  de  trap,  and  in  vulgar 
parlance  '  wouldu't  work."  The  cell,  indeed,  may  be 
compared  to  a  pill  box  with  its  lid  ;  we  may  bring  a 
dozen  lids  to  the  box,  but  if  one  is  on,  the  box  is 
complete  and  tbere  is  an  ejd  of  the  matter.  Viewed, 
therefore,  in  the  light  of  the  above  facts,  we  are 
driven  to  regard  multiple  parentage  as  impossible, 
and  to  impute  the  multiform  results  obtained  by  the 
sowing  of  mixed  spores  to  succecs've  crosses  or  inde- 
pendent variation,  due  to  the  instability  of  previously 
varied  forms.  Cha:  T.  Druery,  F.L S.,  V.M.H. 

PASSIFLORA  EDULIS.— There  has  been  a  good 
deal  said  and  written  about  Passiflora  edulis  lately, 
which  induced  me,  about  two  years  ago,  to  try  what 
1  could  do  with  a  plant  of  it  planted  on  the  back  wall 
of  a  young  vinery.  Duriug  1897  the  plant  did 
nothing  but  grow,  produced  a  few  flowers,  but  set  no 
fruit.  During  the  spring  of  this  year,  some  heat 
was  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  youug  Vines,  and 
also  for  the  benefit  of  some  Peach-trees,  which  I  also 
have  planted  so  as  to  economise  the  space  and  light 
of  the  vinery  until  the  youug  Vines  c  ivered  the  roof. 
The  Passiflora  shoots  were  trained  over  the  path, 
from  which  long,  pendent  shoots  were  allowed  to 
drop;  these  flowtrel  profusely,  and  set  liberally: 
there  are  now  650  fruits  hanging  on  those  shoots, 
which  is  ceitainly  a  picture,  representing  both  beauty 
and  abundance.  I  may  mention  that  whilst  the 
house  was  kept  warm  and  close  for  the  sake  of  tbe 
young  Vines  and  Peach-trees,  the  Passiflora,  although 
it  flowered  freely,  only  set  one  or  two  fruits.  When, 
however,  the  house  was  kept  at  a  cooler  temperature, 
with  the  top-lights  let  down  about  a  couple  of 
feet,  the  fruit  set  freely.  As  probably  my  variety 
may  not  be  the  true  one  [it  is  J,  I  am  sending  a 
couple  of  green-fruit  for  your  inspection.  Later  on 
I  will  send  some  of  the  ripe.  The  back  wall  of  this 
same  house  has  been  since  1866  densely  covered 
with  Monstera  deliciosa,  producing  every  year  its 
curious   fruit   in   great   abundance.     Although   the 


fruit  is  of  excellent  flavour,  it  is  worthless  for 
dessert,  for  no  sooner  is  a  small  mouthful 
is  Bwallowed,  than  an  irritation  is  produced  in  the 
throat,  which  compels  one  to  leave  off,  and  say 
rather  nasty  things  of  the  Monstera.  [The  proper 
way  to  eat  it,  is  to  thrust  a  quill  through  the 
rind  where  are  the  crystals  which  produce  the 
irritation  into  the  pulp,  which  is  free  from  the 
"needles"  and  Buck  the  juice  Ed.]  A  good 
space  of  the  wall  we  cleared  of  the  Monstera 
to  make  room  for  the  Passiflora,  and  also  for  a 
variety  of  .Sweet-Orange.  As  I  have  noticed  the 
introduction  of  some  Peach-trees  into  this  house,  I 
may  mention  that  they  produced  satisfactory  results 
in  1897.  It  was  during  the  eavly  spring  of  that  year 
they  were  planted,  and  again  most  satisfactory  this 
season.  I  should  like  to  try  them  even  another  year, 
provided  the  young  Vines  do  not  monopolise  the 
whole  of  the  roof  of  the  house  to  their  hurt.  Alto- 
gether, tlas  has  been  a  most  interesting  house.   W.  M. 

LOBELI*  RIVOIREI.— I  have  seen  with  much 
pleasure  the  note  and  illustration  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  September  24,  1898,  p.  233,  of  Lobelia 
Rivoirei — to  be  more  exact,  Lobelia  Gerardi  Rivoiroi. 
The  entire  series  of  Gerardi  Lobelias  was  obtained  by 
myself  by  hybridis;ng,  in  the  Lyons  Botanic  Garden, 
at  the  Tote  d'Or  Park;  and  in  fddition  to  L.  G. 
Rivoirei  there  are  others  also  very  interesting — L.  G. 
corallina  and  L.  G.  lugdunensis,  among  others. 
Since  the  acquisition  of  L.  G.  Rivoirei,  which  marked 
a  starting  point  for  a  new  race,  the  latter  yielded  last 
year  L.  G.  Rivoirei  roseo-ardens,  with  bright  rose 
flowers,  and  this  year  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  This 
new  variety,  which  we  call  Lobelia  Gerardi  triumph ans, 
is  a  cross  from  Lobelia  G.  Rivoirei  the  type  x  L.  G. 
corallina.  The  habit  and  foliage  of  it  are  en'irely 
those  of  the  type,  but  it  is  distinguished  from  it  in 
having  larger  flower.*,  and  of  a  brilliant  rel,  not 
inferior  to  that  of  L.  cardinalis  Queen  Victoria. 
This  acquisition  will  prove  a  very  successful  one. 
The  whole  series  has  been  dedicated  to  Professor  R. 
Gerard,  Director  of  the  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Collections  at  the  Tete  d'Or  Park,  Lyons.  G.Chabanne, 
Secretary  of  the  Societc  (V 'Horticulture  da  Rhone  at 
the  Tile  d'Or  Park,  Lyon. 

FRUITS  :  RETROGRESSION.— lu  Pears  we  seem 
rather  going  backward  ;  and  h  is  time  also  we 
bail  plain  speaking  or  writing  on  the  decline  of 
Pineapple  culture.  What  would  James  Barnes 
"f  Bicton  have  said  to  tbe  te'garly  spread  of 
Pineapples  at  the  great  fruit  show  at  the  Palace? 
Fine  Melons,  mostly  novel,  do  not  constitute  a 
great  advance.  One  might  safely  assume,  without 
Eeeing  or  tasting  one  of  these  new  Melons,  that 
not  one  of  them  surpassed  tho  Hero  of  l.ockioge. 
Our  great  fruit-growers  should  either  give  up  show- 
ing hardy  berries  or  other  fruits,  such  as  Cherries, 
or  stage  them  of  such  quality  and  iu  such  quantities 
as  were  common  enough  forty  years  ago.  Then,  on 
most  north  walls  pecks  of  Morellos  or  other  late 
Cherries  could  be  found  through  September  or 
October  ;  and  autumu-bearing  Raspberries  and  Straw- 
berries were  plentiful  as  Blackberries  should  be.  Now 
we  have  at  this  great  show  c.ne  dish  of  Blackberries, 
two  of  Cherries,  two  of  Gooseberries,  two  of  Currants, 
two  of  Raspberries,  and  two  of  Strawberries  (one  of 
Royal  Sovereign  and  one  of  St.  Joseph)  ;  while  our 
factories  are  loudly  calling  out  for  Blackberries  for 
jam  and  port-wine  [!]  and  the  cry  is  heard  in  variouB 
directions  for  Strawberries  all  the  year  round — and 
they  will  come  before  long.   Nur/li  Briton. 

AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  APPLES. —  Sometime 
since,  passing  me  of  our  Kingston  market  stalls,  I 
was  interested  in  the  appearance  of  the  fruits  in  a 
partially  used  barrel  of  Apples,  a  fine  even  well- 
coloured  sample,  evidently  King  of  Tomkins  County. 
These  were  undoubtedly  early  in  the  market,  and  their 
presence  serves  to  show  that  American  growers  ai  e 
alive  as  to  the  condition  of  our  Apple  supply.  Some 
home -growers  perhaps  may  complain  that  these 
foreigners  should  come  in  as  they  do  free  of  duty  to 
compete  with  their  stocks,  as  it  binders  them  from 
obtaiuing  fancy  prices,  but  that  is  not  the  opinion  of 
the  consuming  million,  or  even  of  the  dealers.  As  it 
is,  good  heme-grown  Apples  are  selling  at  from  2\d. 
to  3d),  per  lb.  retail,  which  means  from  10s.  to  12s.  per 
bushel  ;  there  seems  little  room  for  complaint  as  to 
home  returns,  provided  the  grower  gets  a  relative 
price  wholesale.  But  what  chiefly  attracted  my 
attention  in  relation  to  these  American  Apples  was 
their  soundness,  for  whilst  there  were  from  two  to 
three  bushels  in  the  barrel  when  full,  yet  every  fruit 
seemed  after  travelling  several  thousand  miles  to  be 
as  sound  as  well  could  be.  Could  we  possibly  pack 
home-grown  Apples  of  good  eize  and  well  manured  in 


the  same  way  and  in  the  end  after  long  journeys  show 
tbe  same  minimum  of  injury?  Are  not  the  Ameri- 
cans bo  dry-fleshed  that  they  bear  hard  equal  com- 
pression such  as  they  get  in  the  barrels,  because  ao 
equally  sized  and  so  firmly  packed,  without  any  pack- 
ing material.  Our  Apples  do  not  attain  to  that  dry- 
fleshed  condition,  they  are  more  j  uicy,  and  having  such 
comparative  moist  flesh,  not  only  endure  compression 
badly,  but  very  so  in  begin  to  decay  in  the  form  of  a 
wet  rot  which  soon  spreads  all  over  the  fruit.  In  the 
American  varieties  any  decay  caused  by  improper 
packing,  or  undue  compression  Beeni  to  be  limited  for 
some  time  at  least,  to  the  portion  originally  injured, 
hence  there  is  with  them  less  of  waste.  If  ever  a 
season  approached  to  tho  condition  of  an  average 
American  summer,  surely  it  has  been  the  past  one, 
yet  our  Apples  si  em  to  be  of  the  same  juicy  texture 
as  is  usually  found.  Thus  it  would  seem  as  if  seasons 
with  us  did  not  change  the  fruit's  nature.  Probably 
it  is  the  same  throughout  Europe.  On  the  very 
Bamo  day  that  I  saw  these  American  Apples,  I  also 
saw  set  upon  a  board  a  quantity  of  large  green  Lord 
Derby  Apples.  It  was,  however,  most  distressing  to 
see  that  they  were  covered  with  bruises,  very  recently 
given,  but  too  evidently  the  product  of  that  utter 
"  don't  caredness,"  the  great  curse  of  our  home  fruit- 
growers in  handling  and  sending  to  market.  These 
had  in  appearance  alone  lost  fully  fifty  per  cent,  of 
value  by  the  rough  treatment  given  them.    A.  D. 

THREE  GOOD  ANNUALS. —Among  the  numerous 
varieties  of  new  annuals  that  have  come  under  my 
notice,  there  are  three  excellent  ones.  Godetia 
gloriosa  is  a  charming  variety,  and  one  of  tbe  best  yet 
introduced  to  the  public,  being  most  brilliant  in  colour. 
It  is  very  free-flowering,  has  a  compact  habit,  and 
attains  the  height  of  12  to  14  inches.  The  flowers 
are  rich  magenta  crimson  in  colour.  If  sown  during 
April  in  masses  on  the  borders  of  shrubberries,  or 
walks  in  tbe  pleasure  grounds,  it  will  present  a  very 
bright  and  attractive  display  of  flowers  during  the 
summer  months.  Marigold;  "  Legion  of  Honour." — 
Unlike  most  other  varieties  of  Marigolds,  this  has  a  neat 
and  d  warf  habit  of  growth.  It  flowers  abundantly,  and 
the  blooms  are  bright  golden  yellow  in  colour  with  a 
dark  crimson  centre.  Its  height  rarely  exceeds  9  inches. 
Candytuft  :  "  White  Spiral,"  produces  spikes  of  pure 
white  flowers,  quite  6  inches  in  length.  If  seed  be 
sown  towards  the  end  of  March,  it  will  give  a  display 
of  snowy-white  flowers  from  June  to  Septembsr. 
E.  Beckett,  Aldenliam  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 

BRITISH  WOODS.— We  are  so  apt  to  think  of 
Scotland  as  much  wilder  and  more  wooded  than 
Kogland,  that  it  will  surprise  many  to  hear  that  out 
,  of  2,594,273  acres,  1,602,507  acres  of  woodland  are 
iu  South  Britain,  and  in  Scotland  only  823,809 
acres.  In  Wales  167,957  acres  are  woodland.  The 
most  wooded  county  of  England  is  Sussex,  then 
comes  Hampshire,  but  as  Hampshire  contains  the 
famous  New  Forest,  the  Sussex  area  is  extremely 
remarkable.  It  is  noteworthy  that  both  these 
counties  have  been  great  forest  areas  from  prehistoric 
times.  We  know  that  when  the  Normans  invaded 
Britain,  great  woods  stretched  from  Pevensey  in  the 
south-east  of  Sussex  to  near  Bath,  and  that  these 
woods  were  existing  in  great  part  as  recently  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  charcoal-burners  in  Sussex 
woods  were  very  numerous.  Percy  Collins,  Nctlicrby, 
Lonyiovm. 

THE  STRAWBERRY-RASPBERRY.— I  have  now 
seen  and  tasted  tho  fruit  of  Kubus  palmatus,  the  so- 
called  Strawberry-lUspberry.  It  is  in  form  like  a 
small  Strawberry,  with  pointed  extremity.  In  taste 
it  resembles  a  poor  flavourless  Raspberry.  It  is, 
therefore,  I  thiuk,  quite  worthless  save  as  an  orna- 
.  mental  plant,  as  its  flowers  are  comparatively  large, 
and  of  a  pure  white.  It  might,  I  think,  be  called 
the  Strawberry-Bramble.    W.  E.  Gnmhleton. 

CHAM/EROPS  EXCELSA  FLOWERING  OUT- 
DOORS.— Passing  along  the  principal  garden-portion 
of  Hyde  Park,  the  flower-beds  by  Park  Lane,  the 
other  day,  I  noticed  the  large  I'aluis  and  foliage 
plauts  that  are  annually  pluuged  to  impart  a  tropical 
effect,  were  being  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  housing 
them  Among  them  I  remarked  that  a  very  fine  tall 
spec  men  of  tbe  above-named  Palm  was  in  flower,  the 
plant  being  9  to  10  feet  in  height,  with  plenty  of 
healtby'fohage,  and  nearly  at  the  top,  between  the 
leaf-Btem,  two  flower-spikes  were  showing  opposite 
each  other,  each  spike  csrried  Beveral  heads  of  bloom, 
something  in  shape  and  size  to  a  head  of  bloom  of 
Hydrangea  paniculata.  The  flower-spike  measured 
about  18  inches  in  length,  the  branches  about  6  inches 
long,  the  colour  was  pale  yellow.  This  is  the  first  occa- 
sion that  I  have  noticed  I  his  species  of  Palm  in  flower 
outdoors.  C.A.B.  Bromjlcld.    [Not  unoommon.   Ed.] 
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SOME  NEW  APPLES. — It  was  certainly  an  odd  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Fruit  Committee  should  at  a  recent 
Drill  Hall  meeting  have  granted  Awards  of  Merit  to 
one  of  the  largest,  as  well  as  to  one  of  the  smallest, 
Apples  jet  placed  before  them.  The  large  one— In- 
vincible—a  broad,  conical-shaped  fruit,  something 
after  Alfriston,  but  more  ribbed  and  coloured,  and 
devoid  of  the  russet  which  always  characterises  that 
variety,  if  it  turns  out  to  be  really  a  distinct  one, 
and  quite  new,  as  it  apparently  is,  should  make  one 
of  our  finest  kitchen  varieties,  ltis  especially  thesolid 
build  which  market-men  so  much  like,  anil  devoid 
of  those  depressions  which  characterise  some  other 
fruits  so  undesirably.  The  smaller  one  should 
in  time  become  very  popular  on  the  dessert-table.  It 
is  flatfish-round  in  shape,  quite  handsome,  of  small 
size,  and  has  flesh  of  a  solid  brisk  juicy  nature,  and  of 
Tellow  colour.  This  it  inherits  from  its  transcendeut 
Grab  pnrent.  which  was  the  seed-producer,  and  with 


by  doubling,  is  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  it  is  certainly 
more  showy,  and  will  be  very  useful  for  many  pur- 
poses. From  the  description  given  of  Mr.  Angus' 
flowers,  mine  appear  to  be  the  same  in  form,  but  I 
expect  further  advancement  another  season.  II'.  B. 
Livers,  Belmir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

THE  FATE  OF  WIMBLEDON  -  HOUSE  AND 
GROUNDS. — I  note  the  comments  on  the  above  place 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  224,  September  17, 
1898,  and  am  sorry  to  say  those  remarks  are  too  true, 
as  I  leave  here  on  October  20,  after  twenty-four  yeais' 
service,  to  make  room  for  the  builders  who  will  cut 
up  the  property,  so  that  the  gardens  which  weie 
extolled  by  Loudon  in  his  Suburban  Gardener,  and 
which  have  been  the  pride  of  the  neighbourhood  for 
years,  will  be  things  of  the  past.  The  late  Sir  Henry 
\Vr.  Peek,  Bart.,  expended  over  £30,000  in  rebuilding 
the   glasshouses   and   offices,    and  in   improving  the 


Fig.  91.— a  basket  of  orchids,     (see  p.  300.) 


King  of  the  Pippins  as  pollen-parent  ;  so  it  had  very 
interesting  progenitors.  But  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  chief  impression  made  by  the  pollen-parent  is  in 
enlarging  the  leafage  somewhat,  and  of  slightly  in- 
creasing the  fruits  in  size,  and  materially  improving 
the  texture  of  the  HeBh.  Few  Apples  in  com- 
merce are  more  worthy  of  growth  for  the  supply  of 
fruit  for  children  than  is  this  one,  which  has  been 
shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Vei'ch  &  Co.,  and  appropriately 
named  after  Mrs.  John  Seden,  the  wife  of  the  raiser. 
The  irecccityof  the  variety  in  producing  fruit  was 
evidenced  in  the  fact  that  the  seedling  was  heavily 
laden  with  fruit  in  the  fourth  year.  May  we  not 
hope  to  find  those  beautiful  Crabs,  John  Downie 
and  Dartmouth,  also  utilised  for  the  production  of 
more  of  the  new  race  of  Apples  as  commenced  in 
Mrs.  John  Seden.  A.  D. 

DOUBLE  SWEET  PEA  (p.  286).— I  have  also  a 
double  form  of  this  flower,  wnich  I  have  raised  from 
the  variety  called  Venus.  The  colour  remains  the 
same  as  the  parent.     Whether  the  flower  is  improved 


grounds  thirty-one  years  ago,  the  work  being  entrusted 
to  the  late  Robert  Marnock.  The  end  of  the  gardens 
of  Wimbledon  House  will  also  mark  the  termination 
of  my  career  as  a  gardener,  as  for  some  years  past  I 
have  been  developing  a  brick  making  business,  which 
has  now  an  out-put  of  two  millions  and  a  half  per 
year,  bo  I  therefore  intend  devoting  my  full  attentiou 
to  this  occupation  for  my  amusement  and  profit. 
J.  Ollerliead,  formerly  gardener  and  bailiff  to  the.  lute 
Sir  Henry  Peel;  Bart. 

FLOWERING  OF  LILIUM  GIGANTEUM. -A  bulb  of 
this  fine  Himalayan  Lily  produced  a  fine  flower-spike 
this  season  in  the  hotel  gardens  at  WMtefield,  Gare- 
lockhead,  N.B.  Mr.  Monro,  the  proprietor  of  the 
hotel,  informed  me  that  this  bulb  has  been  in  the 
garden,  in  various  situations,  for  about  a  dozen  years, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  flowered.  The  spike 
measured  7i  feet  in  height,  and  9  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  and  carried  nineteen  flowers.  It 
has  at  present  eighteen  fully-developed  seed -capsules. 
/.  Broom. 


A    "COTTAGE-LOAF"    TOMATO. 

Evert  cultivator  of  Tomatos  has  bad  occasion  to 
observe  at  one  time  or  another  what  curious  shapes 
the  fruits  sometimes  assume.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  when  the  large  -  fruited  varie- 
ties of  the  Trophy  type  were  more  commonly 
grown.  The  "Perfection"  type,  that  produces 
smaller,  smooth-skinntd  fruits  usually  "sets"  more 
freely,  and  less  frequently  produces  monstrous  fruits. 
Monstrosities  are  generally  the  result  of  imperfect 
fertilisation  of  the  flowers  ;  the  union  of  two  flowers 
at  a  very  early  stage  ;  or  of  abnormal  flowers  that 
occur  owing  to  the  unnatural  and  over-fed 
conditions  the  plants  are  grown  under.  It  is 
only  when  these  irregular  fruits  assumo  grotesque 
shapes,  or  mimic  the  form  of  everyday  articles,  that 
they  call  for  special  remark.  The  photograph  from 
which  fig.  92  has  been  prepared,  was  submitted  to  us 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  Mason,  of  Streatham,  who  aptly  des- 
cribed it  as  a  eottage-loaf  Tomato.  The  plant  which 
produced  the  fruit  was  grown  in  the  open  air. 

The  particular  form  of  the  fruit  in  this  case  is  due 
to  the  formation  of  a  second  or  supernumerary  row  of 
carpels  above  the  first. 


A  NEW  PROFITABLE  CANADIAN 

INDUSTEY. 

Tin:  Ginseng.  —  There  is  a  plant  that  grows 
in  many  parts  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  which 
for  some  time  has  been  an  article  of  export, 
but  now  has  become  very  scarce,  and  is  nigh  to 
extermination,  because  the  natural  increase  is  not 
able  to  maintain  a  supply  equal  to  the  demand, 
especially  as  no  effort  was  made  to  leave  uuder-sized 
plants  to  produce  seed.  In  1891  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature prohibited  the  digging  of  it  from  January  to 
September,  with  the  object  of  preventing  its 
destruction  ;  but  so  long  as  greedy  hunters  would  dig 
up  the  plants  regardless  of  size,  the  open  season  is 
sufficient  to  accomplish  sooner  or  later  its  extermina- 
tion. The  export  from  Ontario  and  Quebec  ten  years 
ago  was  estimated  to  be  worth  100,000  dollars  ;  it  is 
now  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  found  in  the  exports 
of  the  last  fiscal  year,  but  occurs  among  names  of 
other  roots  imported.  The  plant  referred  to  is  the 
Ginseng  (Panax  quinquefolium,  L.). 

It  has  been  successfully  cultivated  in  the  United 
States,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  also  at  home  in  our 
forests,  and  can  be  just  as  easily  grown  here,  therefore 
this  article  is  written,  both  to  call  attention  to  the 
subject  and  to  give  the  latest  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  writer  concerning  the  method  of 
cultivation  and  preparation  for  market,  as  well  as  its 
market  value  and  the  probable  profitable  demand. 
The  writer  is  indebted  for  much  of  the  information 
and  for  the  illustrations  which  elucidate  it,  to  a  piper 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  American  Ginseng  by  Prof. 
George  C.  Butz,  published  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  is  also  a  special  incentive  that  appeals  to. the 
enterprising  Canadian  to  induce  him  to  give  some 
consideration  to  this  matter,  in  the  fact  that  Ginseng 
grown  in  our  climate  is  of  better  quality,  and  there- 
fore commands  a  higher  price  than  that  grown  to  the 
south  of  us.  J.  L.  Cilley,  a  New  York  exporter, 
issued  a  circular  last  August  in  which  he  offered  to 
pay  for  Canadian,  Vermont,  New  York  and  Northern 
Pennsylvania  Ginseng  f 3  to  $3  20  per  pound  ;  for 
that  of  Southern  Penna,  Northern  Ohio,  Northern 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Western  Illinois,  82.90  to 
$3.00  :  a  difference  in  our  favour  of  twenty  cents  per 
pound. 

The  cultivation  of  Ginseng  begins  with  the  gather- 
ing and  planting  of  the  seeds  which  are  contained  in  the 
berry-like  fruit,  which  is  scarlet  when  perfectly  ripe  ; 
two,  sometimes  three  in  a  berry.  These  will  be  found 
ripe  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  They  do  not 
germinate  in  the  next  spring,  but  remain  dormant 
during  all  the  following  summer  as  well  as  both  of 
the  winters,  and  come  up  in  the  second  spring. 
During  all  this  time  they  must  be  kept  moist  to 
ensure  germination.  They  can  be  safely  kept  over 
the  first  winter  and  succeeding  summer  in  a  wooden 
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box  by  covering  the  bottom  with  an  inch  thickness 
of  moist  leaf-mould,  strewing  upon  this  a  thin  layer 
of  seed  to  be  covered  with  half  an  inch  of  leaf-mould, 
thus  alternating  with  layers  of  feed  and  soil,  and 
finishing  with  an  inch  or  two  of  leaf-mould.  The  box 
should  be  kept  in  a  shady  place,  mice  and  ground- 
squirrels  excluded,  and  the  soil  always  moist,  not 
soaking  wet. 

If  preferred,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  at  once  in  the 
seed-bed.  It  may  be  made  under  the  shade  of  tall  trees 
where  there  is  no  undergrowth,  or,  if  p  roper  shade  is 
provided,  in  the  open  garden.  In  either  case  the  soil 
must  be  light,  loose,  and  rich.  If  necessary  to  enrich 
it,  let  it  be  done  with  well-rotted,  never  with  fresh, 
manure  ;  and  that  thoroughly  worked  in  so  as  to  be 
evenly  distributed  in  the  soil.  The  ground  should  be 
dug  a  foot  deep,  and  everything  that  would  interfere 
with  the  direct  downward  growth  of  the  young  plants, 
as  sticks,  stones,  tree-roots,  &c,  carefully  thrown  out. 
When  the  bed  is  made  in  the  woods,  it  will  usually 
be  convenient  to  work  in  sufficient  leaf-mould  to 
make  the  soil  light  and  porous,  but  if  made  in  the 
garden  it  will  be  necessary  to  procure  a  quantity  and 
work  in  a  liberal  supply.  Narrow  beds,  say  3  feet 
wide,  are  preferable  for  convenience  in  weeding  and 
stirring  the  soil  between  the  rows  of  plants.  For 
planting  the  seeds,  drills  are  made  3  inches  apart  and 
1  inch  deep,  into  which  the  seeds  are  dropped  1  inch 
apart,  and  covered.  If  there  is  danger  that  the  soil 
may  crack  or  a  crust  be  formed,  the  bed  is  covered  up 
with  some  leaf-mould  and  brush  spread  over  the 
surface  to  remain  until  the  young  plants  are  expected 
to  appear.  After  the  seeds  have  been  in  the  moist 
soil  for  a  year  and  a  half,  whether  they  passed  the 
first  twelve  months  packed  in  a  box  or  the  entire 
eighteen  in  the  seed-bed,  the  young  seedlings  are 
expected  to  appear  with  the  advent  of  warm  weather 
in  the  second  ispring.  During  the  first  season  they 
attain  enly  an  inch  or  two  in  height,  bearing  three 
simple  leaves  in  a  whorl  at  the  top.  If  the  soil  has 
been  favourable  and  the  plants  well  cared  for  by 
weeding  and  cultivation,  the  seedlings  will  at  the  end 
of  the  second  season's  growth  be  large  enough  to  be 
transplanted  into  the  permanent  beds.  They  are 
prepared  much  the  same  as  the  seed-beds,  the  soil 
thoroughly  pulverised  a  foot  deep,  everything  taken 
out  that  would  interfere  with  free  root  development, 
yet  having  less  of  leaf- mould  than  the  seed-beds,  more 
like  a  garden  loam  that  is  light,  friable,  porous, 
and  rich. 

Transplanting  can  be  done  in  early  Bpring,  but 
it  is  said  that  September  or  October  is  preferable. 
The  plants  are  set  out  in  rows  six  inches  apart  eaeh 
way,  putting  the  new  bud  of  the  root-stalk  2  or  3 
inches  below  the  surface.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
preserve  all  the  little  rootlets,  and  all  breaking  or 
trimming  of  the  roots  in  any  way  must  be  sedulously 
avoided.  During  the  growing  season  the  soil  between 
the  plants  should  be  frequently  stirred,  and  kept  free 
from  weeds  ;  and  before  the  ground  freezes  the  beds 
covered  well  with  forest  leaves,  upon  which  brush  is 
laid  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  being  blown  away. 
Cattle  are  to  be  fenced  out  from  access  to  all  beds 
of  Ginseng,  for  they  not  only  do  great  damage  by 
trampling  on  the  bed?,  but  also  have  a  great  fondness 
for  the  foliage. 

When  circumstances  are  favourable,  these  beds,  as 
also  the  seed-beds,  are  made  in  the  forest  where  the 
trees  afford  necessary  Bhade  and  there  is  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  When  they  are  made  in  the  open 
ground  artificial  shade  must  be  provided,  such  that 
while  the  plants  have  all  the  needed  Bhade,  they  have 
also  an  unhindered  How  of  an  abundance  of  air.  Mr. 
George  Stanton,  who  is  probably  the  most  successful 
grower  of  Ginseng,  secures  all  of  these  essentials  by 
the  following  means  :  he  sets  rows  of  pOBts  8  feet 
apart  and  6  feet  apart  in  the  row,  2  feet  deep  in  the 
ground  and  6  feet  high,  and  braces  them  with  strips 
an  inch  thick  and  3  inches  wide,  nailed  upon  the  top 
of  the  posts,  and  running  in  both  directions.  Upon 
these  are  fastened  screens  made  of  lath,  having  a  space 
of  £  of  an  inch  between  the  strips  of  lath.  Screens 
made  iu  the  same  way  are  fastened  to  the  sides, 
enclosing  the  whole  from  the  ground  upwards  for  3  ft., 
the  remaining  3  feet  being  left  open.     In  these  beds 


the  plants  are  grown  for  five  or  six  years,  until  they 
attain  the  size  requisite  for  profitable  marketing. 
I'.efore  that  time  they  will  have  reached  the  fruiting 
age,  when  above  a  simple  stem  about  a  foot  high, 
bearing  a  whorl  of  three  to  five  palmate  leaves  com- 
posed usually  of  five  obovate  pointed  leaflets,  appears 
a  simple  umbel  supported  by  a  slender  peduncle,  and 
containing  in  July  from  ten  to  fifty  yellowish-green 
flowers,  which  will  be  Bucceeded  by  green  berriesthat 
in  August  turn  at  first  purple,  then  red,  and  at  last, 
when  perfectly  >  ipe,  scarlet.  These  will  be  carefully 
gathered  and  the  seeds  cared  for,  from  which  enlarged 
plantations  and  successive  crops  can  be  secured.  In 
the  fall  this  part  of  the  plant  dies ;  that  which 
survives,  and  which  alone  is  of  commercial  value  is 
the  root. 

The  underground  part  is  not  wholly  root,  that 
which  lies  just  below  the  surface,  called  root-stock 
(rhizome),  is  not  fleshy  and  is  marked  with  scars, 
which  indicate  the  annual  above-ground  growth  of 
previous  years,  thus  telling  the  age  of  the  plant.  It 
is  believed  that  the  root  does  not  increase  materially 
in  size  after  the  eighth  year,  though  it  lives  to  a 
considerable  age,  for  some  have  been   found  having 


the  export  from  the  United  States,  showing  the 
number  of  pounds  exported  and  the  average  price  per 
pound — 

Ten  years,  1868-1877— 3,881,539  lbs.  at  $1.09  per  lb. 

1878-1SS7— 3,690,360  lbs.  at  $1.75      „ 
Nine  years,  1888-1896—2,193,063  lbs.  at  S3.04      „ 

Consul  Johnson  in  his  report  dated  Amoy,  July  29, 
1897,  states  that  it  sells  in  Amoy  at  from  $.12.50  to 
$17.50  per  pound,  that  at  these  figures  Amoy  handled 
in  1896,  $88,517.34  worth  of  it  which  came  from 
America  iu  addition  to  the  value  of  $44,222.80  from 
Korea.  He  adds  also  the  following  significant  state- 
ment, "  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  Btate  that  it  is 
possible  to  market  annually  in  China  twenty  million 
dollars  worth  of  these  roots."  The  italics  are  the 
writer's,  not  Consul  Johnson's. 

Given  a  suitable  soil,  good  cultivation  with  proper 
attention  to  shading,  ventilation,  and  preparation  for 
market,  the  growing  of  Ginseng  in  Ontario  should  be 
a  profitable  industry.  Mr.  Geo.  Stanton  is  quoted 
by  Prof.  Butz  as  stating  that  the  cash  product  in  less 
than  five  years  from  less  than  two  Equare  rods  (7'15 
of  the  land  had  been  in  Ginseng  only  four  years)  was 
'.96.   For  twenty-eight  pounds  of  his  last  season's 


Fig.  92. — a  "cottaoe-loaf"  tomato,     (see  r.  309.) 


sixty-five  of  these  scars.  AVhen  roots  are  eight  years 
old,  two  years  in  the  Beed-bed  and  six  in  the 
permanent-bed,  they  will  be  considerably  larger  than 
the  average  of  those  growing  wild,  of  the  same  or 
even  greater  age.  Sometimes  roots  are  found  having 
the  human  form  ;  theBe  are  highly  valued  by  the 
Chinese,  and  it  is  said  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 
Grosier  says  that  Ginseng  signifies  resemblance  to  a 
man.  When  the  cultivated  plants  are  seven  or  eight 
years  old  they  will  be  of  the  size  in  which  they 
undergo  preparation  for  market. 

In  taking  the  roots  out  of  the  ground  it  is  impor- 
tant that  they  should  not  be  cut  or  broken,  for  all 
cut  or  mutilated  roots  are  classed  in  a  lower  grade. 
They  are  then  to  be  washed  perfectly  clean,  without 
any  trimming  of  the  rhizome  or  rootlets,  and  dried 
by  spreading  them  out  on  hurdles  in  the  sun,  or  in 
an  evaporator  ;  if  in  the  latter  the  heat  must  be 
regulated  so  that  the  roots  do  not  become  scorched 
or  partially  cooked.  If  dried  quickly  without  injury 
they  will  look  better  and  Bell  better. 

When  thoroughly  dried  the  wild  roots  lose  about 
one-third  of  their  weight,  but  the  cultivated,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Butz,  do  not  shrink  so  much.  They  have 
then  only  to  be  neatly  and  securely  packed  in  boxes 
to  be  ready  for  market.  That  there  is  a  constantly 
increasiug  demand  will  be  seen  from  the  statistics  of 


crop  he  received  $5.50  per  pound,  which  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  superior  quality  of  cultivated  over 
wild  roots.  Taking  Mr.  Stanton's  figures  as  a  basis, 
with  time  of  cultivation  in  permanent-bed  six  year?, 
and  quantity  of  ground  two  square  rods,  we  have  at 
the  end  of  six  years  a  return  of  $64.66  a  year  for  two 
square  rods  which  when  increased  to  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  which  is  forty  square  rods,  would  make  the 
revenue  at  the  end  of  the  six  years  $7,759.20,  which 
would  be  a  dividend  of  $1,293.20  for  each  year,  from 
which  is  to  be  deducted  all  the  expense  of  cultivation, 
rental  value  of  land,  interest  on  outlay,  and  reduction 
in  value  of  tools  and  plant. 

At  present  it  is  evident,  from  the  figures  given  by 
Consul  Johnson,  that  the  exporter  has  more  than  a 
fair  share  of  the  profit ;  for  when  he  gets  $17.50  per 
pound  for  boat  quality  and  pays  only  $5.50,  there  is 
a  margin  of  $12  per  pound.  Surely  the  exporter's 
expenses  are  not  twice  those  of  the  grower. 

One  word  of  advice  to  such  readers  as  may  feel 
disposed  to  embark  in  the  cultivation  of  Ginseng. 
Go  slow.  Begin  with  a  small  bod.  Experience  will 
teach.  If  failure  be  the  reBult,  then  the  loss  will  not 
be  severe.  If  success  crown  tbo  undertaking,  which 
is  more  prohablo  to  him  who  proceeds  cautiously,  this 
article  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain.  D.  If. 
Bcadh,  in  Ttic  Canmlitui  Horticulturist, 
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SOCIETIES. 

NEWCASTLE    AND    DISTRICT    HORTI 
CULTURAL     MUTUAL     IMPROVE- 
MENT. 
October  11.— The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  25,  Westgate  Road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  the  above 
date.      Mr.  Bullock    presided  over  a    large  attendance  of 
members. 

The  exhibits  consisted  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Cactus 
Dahlias,  shown  by  Mr.  Rome,  Oakwood,  and  of  Asters  shown 
by  Mr.  RknwICK,  Oakwood. 

Mr.  Bidgood,  B.So.,  F.L.S.,  gave  an  interesting  account  of 

Vino  cultivation  in  France,  treating  of  grafting,  propagation, 

&C     He  als<  i  gave  an  account  of  the  ravages  wroupht  by  the 

Vine-disease,  and  how  it  had  been  partially  overcome  by  the 

•I  and  engrafting  of  varieties  which  had  proved  to  be 

better   able    to   withstand  it.      The    lecture    proved   very 

instructive,  and  was  followed  by  an  open  discussion,  many 

na  being  asked  Mr.    Bidgood,   to  which   he  readily 

I.     Votes  of  thanks  concluded  the  meeting. 


MANCHESTER     AND     NORTH     OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

o.  pober  14.—  On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  this 
Society  at  the  Coal  Exchange,  Manchester,  on  the  above 
date,  there  were  present  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair ; 
and  Messrs.  G.  W.  Law  Schofield,  A  War  burton,  J.  Leeman, 
J.  Cypher,  W.  Holmes,  R,  Johnson,  W.  Stevens,  and  T.  Mills 
(Hon.  Sec.), 

W.  Thompson.  Esq.,  Stone,  Staffs.,  was  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal  for  a  group  of  plants  ;  A.  Wariu'RI'on,  Esq.,  Hasling- 
deu,  an  Award  of  Merit  for  a  plant  of  Lailia  prasstans  alba  ; 
and  a  First-class  Certificate  for  Cypripedium  Nandii.  Sam. 
Gratrix,  Esq.,  of  Whalley  Range,  received  Awards  of  Merit 
for  Vanda  Sanderiana,  Cypripedium  Juno,  C.  Memoria 
Moensii,  and  C.  Orphanuni.  Tiios.  Stattku,  Esq.,  Whitefield, 
1  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Cattleya  aurea  magnifiea 
and  C.  Aslitoniana.  Mrs.  Bbiogs-Burt,  of  Accriugton,  had 
an  Award  of  Merit,  for  Cypripedium  Lilian  Green  vood,  and 
for  C.  Charlesworthi  rubescens. 

Dr.  Horton  Smith,  of  Northwieb,  showed  L*elia  elegans 
lurneri,  receiving  an  Award  of  Merit;  Richd.  Ashworth, 
Esq.,  Newehurch,  showed  CattleyaMantini  (Award  of  Merit) ; 
and  Odontoglossuni  vesillaria  Leopoldi  (First-class  Cer- 
tificate) ;  John  Richardson,  Esq.,  Hale,  showed  Vanda 
ccerulea,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit  and  a  Cultural 
Certificate  ;  A.  J.  Keeljno,  of  Bingley,  showed  Cattleya 
Hermione  (Award  of  Merit);  Huau  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield, 
showed  Cymbidium  Tracyanum,  receiving  a  First-class 
Certificate. 


SHIRLEY  AND  SURROUNDING  DIS- 
TRICTS GARDENERS'  AND  AMA- 
TECJRS'  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

October  17. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  body  of  gar- 
deners took  place  on  the  above  date  at  the  Parish  Room, 
Shirley,  Southampton,  Mr.  I).  Ladhams,  F.R  H.3.,  presiding 
i  n  er  a  fair  attendance  of  the  members. 

Mr.  J.  Miles,  gr.,  Portswood  Park,  opened  a  discussion  on 
"The  best  Apples  for  the  District,"  the  soil  of  which  is 
chielly  a  shallow  loam,  resting  on  a  gravelly  subsoil.  Mr. 
M  ilea  gave  a  list  of  the  varieties  of  kitchen  and  dessert  Apples 
moat  suitable  to  the  soil,  which  really  excluded  ieme  good 
varieties  which  are  founl  to  do  badly  here. 

The  discussion  which  ensued  brought  out  the  members' 
personal  experiences  with  some  of  those  mentioned,  show- 
ing both  failures  and  successes.  Mr.  Miles  afterwards  gave 
reduced  lists  of  varieties  suitable  for  amateurs  and  cottagers 
desiring  to  plant  a  limited  number  only.  At  the  close  of  the 
discussion  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Miles. 

Mr.  H.  Curtis  showed  twenty-six  dishes  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  and  was  awarded  1st  prize  for  six  Pears,  2nd  prize 
for  six  dessert  Apples,  and  2nd  for  kitchen  Apples. 

Mr.  II.  Wright  was  1st  for  dessert  Apples,  and  Mr.  Wilcox 
3rd.  Mr.  Snellgrove  was  1st  for  kitchen  Apples,  and  Mr. 
Bigos  3rd.     Mr.  Othen  was  ?nd  tor  Pears,  and  Mr.  Biggs  3rd. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  J.  Jones,  for  the  past  six  years  Gardener  to  the  late 
P.  Still.  Esq.,  J.P.,  The  Grange,  Claughton,  Birken- 
head, as  Gardener  to  Sinclair  Porter,  Esq.,  at  the  same 
place. 

Mr.  Alexander  Morton,  for  the  last  three  years  Foreman 
at  Taymouth  Castle,  Perthshire,  and  Foreman  at  Hare- 
wood,  Leeds,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Colonel  Drummond, 
Blair  Drummond,  Stirlingshire,  Scotland. 

Mr.  Dresser,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Miss  Lodge,  Bishopdale, 
Ajsgarth,  R.S.O.,  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Wm.  Ives,  as  Head  Gardener  to  A.  Pearson  Wallis,  Esq., 
Church  House,  Awkley,  Doncaater. 

Mr.  Henry  Allen,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Drrris,  Sessan 
Hall,  Thirsk.  The  last  three  were  filled  by  fifes:  rs.  Kent 
A  Brydon,  of  Darlington. 

Mr.  J.  fifAJOR,  as  Bailiff  and  Gaidener  to  F.  W.  B.  Gubbins, 
Esq.,  Park  Hall,   Evesham,  Warwickshire. 


Mr.  Alex.  Hoyle,  formerly  Held  Girdenor  at  Bhutoa  Hill 
Leicestershire,  as  Gardener  to  Tiios.  Hill,  Esq  ,  Beech 
House,  Heywood,  Manchester. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Crook,  formerly  Gardener  to  B.  B.  CoLSONj  Esq., 
Winchester,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Winchester  Gardeners' 
Association,  as  Head  Gardener  to  F.  Huges-Gibbs,  Esq., 
The  Manor  House,  Gunville,  near  Blandford,  Dorsetshire. 

Mr,  A.  W.  Oliver,  formerly  Head  Gardener  at  Aspenden 
Hall,  Buntingford,  Herts,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Lady 
Grant  Duff,  Lexden  Park,  Colchester. 

Mr.  Richard  Nisbit,  Jun.,  for  the  last  three  years  Gardener 
at  Needwood,  as  Head  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bass, 
Byrkley  Lodge,  Burton- on-Trent. 


Markets. 


COVENT   GARDEN,    OCTOBER   20. 

We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  as  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand ;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.  I 


Cut  Flowers.— A  vera  ue  Wholesale  Prices. 


A  rum  s ,   12   blooms 
Carnations,  pr.  doz. 

blooms     

Chryasnthe  mums, 

white,  12  blooms 
Chry  santhe  mums, 

yellow,  12  blooms 
Eucharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms      

Gladioli,  wLite,  doz. 

sprays       

Liliuni  Harris!,  per 

dozen  blooms  ... 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  sprays 
Maidenhair      Fern, 

per  IS  bunches... 


5.  d.  s.  d. 
3  0-  4  < 

10-2' 

10-3i 


10-3 

3  0-4 

10-2 

0  S-  1 

3  0-4 

1  0-  2 

4  0-8 


0 


Mignonette,  per  12 

bunches 

Orchids : — 
Cattleya,  12  bms. 
Odontoglossum 
crispum,  12  bm. 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  12  bun. 

—  per  12  sprays... 
Roses,  Tea,  per  doz. 

—  yellow  (Pearls), 
per  dozen 

—  pink,  per  dozen 

—  Safrano,  p.  doz. 

—  red,  per  dozen 
Stephanotis,      doz. 

sprays 

Tuberoses,  12  blms. 


.  d.  s.  d. 

10-40 

10-80 

10-40 

0-6  0 
4-0  6 
6-10 

0-2  0 

6-2  0 
0-2  0 
6-10 

0-  1  6 
3-0  6 


Orchid-bloom  in  variety. 


Plants  in  Pots.— Averaqe  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adian turns,  p.  doz. 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz. 

—  specimen,  each 
Asters,  p.  doz.  pots 
Chrysanthemums, 

various,  per  doz. 
Drachmas,  each    ... 

—  various,  p.  doz. 
Ericas,  per  dozen... 
Evergreen    shrubs, 

in  variety,  p.  doz. 


d.  s.  d. 
0-12  0 
0-30  0 
0-15  0 
0-5  0 

0-24  0 
0-7  6 
0-24  0 
0-21  0 

6  0-24  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Ferns,    small,    per 

dozen 10-20 

—  various,  p.  doz.  5  0-12  0 
Fieus  elastica,  each  10-76 
Foliage  plants,  per 

dozen      12  0-36  0 

Liliums,      various, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-30  0 

Marguerites,  p.  doz.  6  0-12  0 
Palms,  various,  ea.     2  0-10  0 

—  specimens,    ea.  10  6-84  0 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Artichokes,  Globe, 

per  doz.  ...    2  6-40 

—  Jerusalem, sieve  2  0-30 
Asparagus,    Sprue, 

per  iiunch 
Beans,  Dwfs.,  Chan- 
nel Islands,  lb. 

—  Runners,  in  bus, 
Beetroots,  new,  per 

dozen  . . 

—  bushel 

Brussels     Sprouts, 

per  sieve 
Cabbage,  doz. 

—  Collards,      per 
tally     

—  Cardons,  each . 

—  French,  p.  doz. 

—  Yorks,  tally  ... 
Cauliflowers,   Eng- 
lish, per  dozen 

—  per  tally 
Celeriac,  per  dozen 
Cress,  doz.  punnets 
Carrots,  washed,  in 

bags     

—  Surrey,  bunchs. 
Celery,  White 

—  Red,  doz.  bdls.  10  0-12  0 
Cucumbers,  p.  doz.  16-26 
Endive,  English,  p. 

score    

—  French,  per  doz. 

—  English,   Bata- 
vian,  score 

Garlic,  per  lb. 
Horseradish,    New 
English,  bundle .    2  0-26 

—  foreign 10-14 


dozen 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


0  0-08 

0  6-  0  8 
3  0-50 

0  6-  0  '.' 
2  6    — 

2  6-40 
10-10 

3  0-50 

2  0    — 

1  3    - 

6  0-80 

10-26 
5  0-10  0 
16-20 

10    - 

3  6    — 

2  0-40 
0  9-10 


16-20 
16-20 


16-20 

03    - 


16    — 

0  10-1  3 

2  0-30 

0  6-09 
0  2-03 

4  0-  4  6 

5  0-56 

6  6-70 
2  6-46 
19-20 
10-20 
10    — 


3  0- 

4  0 


4  0 


Leeks,    per 

bunches  

Lettuce,        French 

Cab.,  doz. 
Mint,  per   dozen 

bunches  

Mushrooms,  house, 
per  lb 

—  outdoor,  lb.  ... 
Onions,  Dutch,  bag 

—  English,  cwt.... 

—  Valencia,  cases 

—  Picklers.inbags 
in  sieve 

Parsley,  per  dozen 

—  sieve    

Parsnips,  per  dozen 

bunches  

—  cwt.  bags 
Potatos,     Hebrons, 

Snowdrops,  Up- 

to-Date,  &c.  ...  55  0-90  0 
Radishes,     Round, 

breakfast,    per 

dozen  bunches 

(homegrown)  . 
Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 
Shallots,  per  cwt... 
Spinach,  per  sieve  . 
Tomatos,    English, 

per  lb 

—  French,  crates . 

—  Bordeaux,  bxs; 
Turnips,  Eng.,  per 

dozen 

—  in  bags,  gocd.. 
Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches 


1  3-  1  9 

1  3    — 
8  0  10  0 

2  0-26 

0  3-0  4.V 

3  0-3  0 

1  3- 


0 


2  6- 

3  0- 


3  0 
3  6 


0  3-06 


Potatos. 

Saxons,  Giants,  and  Up-to-date,  55«.  to  85s.  per  ton.  John 
Bath,  32  and  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covcnt  Garden. 

Remarks.— But  little  change  in  Potato  trade  ;  Marrows 
and  Runner  Beans  are  practically  over  ;  the  French  Cabbage 
quoted  were  well  grown,  pretty  stuff";  Mushrooms,  outdoor, 
in  large  quantities  arrived  to-day,  thus  the  price  of  2d.  per  lb. ; 
Blackberries  are  also  nearly  over ;  Pears  come  in  a  great 
variety  of  packages,  and  the  price  rules  according  to  quality 
and  size  of  fruit ;  the  California n  Plums  noted  were  very 
tender,  and  looked  like  the  finish  of  the  crop. 


Apples,  Worcester 
Peannain,  per 
sieve    

—  King,  p.   sieve 

—  Blenheims,  per 

sieve 

—  Ribstons,  sieve 

—  Fearns,  p.  bush. 

—  Large  Cookers, 

per  bushel  ... 

—  Nova       Scotia, 

Gravensteins, 
and  others, 
per  barrel   ... 

Ribstona,  p, 

barrel 

Bananas,  bunch   ... 

Blackberries,   peck 

—  Bieve     

Bullace,  Shepherd's 

per  sieve 
Cobnuts,  per  100  lb. 
Damsons,  sieve     ... 
Figs,  per  dozen     ... 

—  Italian,  boxes... 
Grapes,       English, 

Alicante,  lb.  ... 

—  Gros  Colmar  ... 

—  Hamburgh     ... 

—  second  quality 

—  Channel  Isles, 
per  lb. 

—  Muscats,  per  lb. 

—  Almeira,     brls. 
Melons,  each 
Oranges,    Califor- 

nian,  cases 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


4  0    — 

3  0-40 

3  0-40 

4  0-50 

60     - 

4  0-60 


15  0- 

18  0 

28  0-30  0 

8  0- 

9  0 

1  6 

— 

3  0 

— 

3  0- 

3  6 

40  0-45  0 

3  6- 

5  0 

0  8-09 

3  0-36 

1   0- 

1  3 

1  0- 

1  9 

1  0- 

1  3 

0  8- 

0  10 

0  6- 

0  9 

1  0- 

2  6 

14  0- 

18  0 

0  6- 

1  3 

!5  0 


Jamaica, 

cases     ... 

Peaches,   per   doz. 

(according      to 

size)     

—  Second  quality 
Pears,  Calabasse,  p. 

sieve     

—  Capiaumont,  p. 
sieve     

—  Marie  Louise, 
and  other  good 
varieties 

—  Duchess  and 
other  good 
Pears,  by  the 
package,  p.  dz., 
about  

—  Duchess,  cases 

—  Stewing,  cases 

Pines,  each 

Plums,     Bohemian 

Mussels,  sieve . 
■ —  Prunes,  sieve  .. 

—  Californian  Gold 
Drops  (reputed 
weight  22  lbs.), 
cases    ... 

Quinces,  box  of  48 

Walnuts,     English, 

per  bushel 

—  —  shelled,  per 
peck     

—  French,  shelled, 
bags,  5U  kilos... 

—  Grenoble,  bags, 
28  1b 


5.  d.  s.  d. 
12  0-14  0 

10  0-15  0 
6  0-  S  0 

6  0     — 

5  0     6  0 

5  C-  6  0 


19    — 

4  0     — 
0  0    — 

2  0-40 

3  0-40 

5  0    5  6 


10  0     — 

4  0     — 

3  6-46 
3  0-56 
13  0-14  6 

5  0-9  0 


FRUIT     AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow  :  October  19.— The  following  are  the  averages 
of  the  prices  recorded  since  our  last  report :  —  Apples, 
Canadian  Spy,  25s.  per  barrel ;  do.,  Western  States  Russets, 
30s.  do.  ;  Plums,  id.  to8<(.  per  lb.;  Pears,  12s.  to  18s.  per  cwt. ; 
Grapes,  home,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6<f.  per  lb.  ;  foreign,  tjcl.  to  Is.  do. ; 
Vegetable-Marrows,  3s.  to  Us.  per  dozen;  Tomatos,  Guernsey,' 
6d.  to  Sd.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  Scotch,  Sd.  to  lOd.  do. ;  Cabbages,  1«. 
to  Is.  9</.  per  dozen  ;  Cauliflowers,  English,  Is.  to  Is.  Hd.  do.  ; 
do.,  Dublin,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  do. ;  Parsnips,  4s  to  4s.  6rf.  per 
cwt.  ;  Potatos,  5d.  to  6d.  per  stone  ;  Carrots,  3s.  to  4s.  per 
cwt.  ;  Artichokes,  3s.  per  stone ;  Cucumbers,  3d.  to  id. 
each ;  Lettuce,  Cabbage,  6<2.  to  Sd.  per  dozen  ;  do  ,  Cos, 
6d.  to  9d.  do. ;  Radishes,  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  bunches  ■ 
Horseradish,  2s.  per  bundle ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  to  Is.  6</.  per 
lb.  ;  Beetroot,  id.  to  5rf.  per  dozen  ;  Mustard  and  Cress, 
3d.  per  punnet ;  Brussels  Sprouts,  2s.  per  stone ;  Turnips', 
3d.  to  id.  per  bunch  ;  Celery,  English,  Is.  to  2s.  per  bundle  ; 
red  Cabbage,  2s.  per  dozen. 

Liverpool  :  October  19.  -  Wholesale  Vegetable  Market  : 
Potatos,  per  cwt.,  Giants,  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  6d.  ;  Main  Crop,  2s.  9d. 
to  3s.  id. ;  Bruce,  2s.  id.  to  2s.  10iZ. ;  Turnips,  ed.  to  Sd.  per 
dozen  bunches;  Swedes,  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Sd  per  cwt.  ; 
Carrots,  6d.  to  Sd.  per  dozen  bunches,  and  2s.  vd.  to 
3s.  per  cwt.  ;  Parsley,  id.  to  6c(.  per  dozen  bunches  ; 
Onions,  English,  5s.  to  5».  6rf.  per  cwt.  ;  do.,  foreign,  3s.  Oil. 
to  4s.  6d.  do. ;  Cucumbers,  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  Cauli- 
flowers, Is.  to  2s.  do. ;  Cabbages,  Is.  to  Is.  9d.  do. ;  Celery, 
Is.  to  2s.  do.  St.  John's  :  Grapes,  home,  Is.  M.  to  3s.  per 
lb.;  do.,  foreign,  id.  to  Sd.  do. ;  Piue-Apples,  4s.  to  6s.  each  ; 
Damsons,  id.  per  lb.  ;  Cob-nuts,  lOd.  per  lb. ;  Cucumbers, 
id.  to  6d.  each  ;  Mushrooms,  Wd.  per  lb.  and  basket ;  Po- 
tatos, lOrf.  to  Is.  per  peck.  Birkenhead  :  Potatos,  Si(.  to  10i(. 
per  peck  ;  Cucumbers,  2d.  to  6d.  each  ;  Damsons,  4i(.  per 
lb. ;  Grapes,  home,  Is.  iid.  to  3s.  do.  ;  foreign,  id.  to  8d.  do.  ; 
Mushrooms,  8(/.  to  Is.  per  lb. 


SEEDS. 


London  :  October  19.— Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
write  that  to-day's  American  cablegrams  quote  much  higher 
prices  for  Clover  seeds.  New  English  Winter  Tares,  showing- 
good  quality,  are  now  attractively  cheap.  Rye,  however,  is 
scarce,  and  wanted.  The  market  for  Mustard  and  Rapeseed 
keeps  steady.  As  regards  Canary  seed,  there  is  a  decidedly 
improved  tone,  whilst  Hemp  seed,  on  the  spot,  is  now  almost 
unobtainable.  Blue  Peas  and  Haricot  Beans  continue  in 
active  request  at  advancing  rates.  For  Wisconsin  green 
boilers  there  is  an  increasing  inquiry.  Scarlet  Runner  Beans 
are  considerably  dearer. 


CORN. 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  October  15,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1897,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

s.     d. 
31    10 

s.    d. 
26    6 

».    d. 
—    5     4 

Barley        ' 

2S      3 

27  11 

—    0     4 

Oats 

16      1 

10     6 

+    05 
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[October  22,  1898. 


The  Weather. 


[The  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees — a  "Day •degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.] 


Tempiratubi. 

Rainfall. 
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Day. 

Day- 

Day- 

Day- 

lOths 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inch. 

Ins. 

0 

3  + 

50 

0 

+  286 

-  240 

7  - 

196 

42-7 

34 

30 

1 

1  + 

42 

2 

+   192 

-  234 

2  - 

151 

194 

10 

32 

2 

1   + 

53 

0 

+  242 

-  219 

0  aver 

131 

14-7 

21 

31 

8 

0  aver 

51 

0 

+  ISO 

-  211 

2  _ 

114 

13-6 

27 

36 

4 

1   - 

44 

4 

+  160 

-  211 

4   - 

118 

138 

18 

35 

S 

0  aver 

61 

0 

4    251 

-  246 

5  - 

106 

12-8 

19 

38 

6 

1  + 

48 

0 

+  270 

-  222 

10   - 

170 

30-6 

21 

33 

7 

1  - 

50 

0 

+   255 

-  247 

6  - 

143 

24-2 

30 

36 

8 

1  + 

69 

0 

4   299 

-  158 

2  _ 

131 

21-5 

33 

42 

9 

1  + 

50 

0 

+  294 

-  171 

5  - 

183 

27-4 

32 

31 

li 

1  + 

63 

0 

4  401 

-   138 

11  + 

145 

2S-7 

41 

36 

* 

1  + 

HO 

0 

+  480 

-     93 

3  - 

149 

16-7 

36 
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The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following  :— 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat-producing  Districts— 
1,  Scotland,  E. ;  2,  England,  N.E. ;  3,  England,  E.  ; 
4,  Midland  Counties ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Principal  Grazing,  &c.  Districts  —  6,  Scotland.  W. ; 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W.  ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 
10,  Ireland,  S.  ;  *  Channel  Islands. 

THE    PAST    WEEK. 
The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the    British   Islands    for  the  week   ending    October   15,  la 
furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office : — 

"The  weather  was  unsettled  and  rainy  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  week,  but  subsequently  became  fair  for  a  time 
iii  most  districts,  although  a  good  deal  of  mist  prevailed. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  period  very  rainy  conditions  again 
set  in,  in  the  south-west  (especially  in  'Ireland,  S.'J,  and 
spread  gradually  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  In  the  west 
of  Scotland,  aud  at  most  of  our  south-eastern  stations,  how- 
ever, the  fall  was  slight. 

"  The  temperature  differed  very  little  from  the  mean  over 
the  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  but  was  3°  above  in  '  Scotland,  N." 
The  highest  of  the  maxima  occurred,  as  a  rule,  on  the  9th, 
and  ranged  from  66"  in  '  England,  S.W.,'  and  65° in  '  England, 
E  ,  to  60°  in  '  England,  N.E.'  and  '  Ireland,  N.*  The  lowest 
of  the  minima  were  generally  recorded  about  the  middle  ol 
the  week,  and  ranged  from  29°  in  'Scotland,  E.,'  'Ireland, 
N.,'  and  '  England,  S.W,,'  to  37°  in  '  England,  8.,*  and  to  42° 
in  the  '  Channel  Islands.' 

"  The  rainfall  greatly  exceeded  the  mean  in  '  Ireland,  S.,' 
and  just  equalled  it  in  '  England,  N.E. ;'  in  all  other  districts 
there  was  a,  deficit,  that  in  '  Scotland,  N.  and  W.,'  '  England, 
S.,'  at.d  *  Ireland,  N.,'  being  large. 

"The  bright  sunshine  was  deficient  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  but  exceeded  the  mean  over  Ireland,  as  well 
as  in  '  England,  N.W.'  and  '  Scotland,  N.'    The  percentage  of 

e  possible  duration  ranged  from  41  in  '  Ireland,  3.,'  and  30 
in  the  'Channel  Islands,'  to  18  in  the  '  Midland  Counties,' 
an    to  10  in  '  Scotland,  E.' " 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Agricultural  Colleges  and  Schools  :  A.  B.  W. 
Cirencester,  Downton,  near  Salisbury  ;  Aspatria, 
near  Carlisle  ;  Southeastern  College,  Wye,  Kent ; 
and  Minto  House,  Edinburgh. 

Apple  Scale  (Lhcamium  Mali  and  Mytii.aspis 
pomorum)  :  O.  R.  Dress  the  trees  twice  or  thrice 
just  before  they  come  into  bloom  with  kerosene 
emuUion.  When  trees  are  small,  and  easily 
dressed,  clay,  toft- soap,  cow-dung,  and  lime, 
formed  with  sour  milk  into  a  thick  paint,  may  be 
laid  on  with  a  stiff'  (half-worn-out)  paint-brush. 
This  may  be  done  at  the  winter  season. 

Articles  on  Roses:  W.  A.  J.  Time  is  valuable; 
can  you  not  indicate  the  year  when  the  articles 
appeared  in  these  columns  ? 


Boiler  :  Anxious.  Provided  the  circulation  of  the 
water  be  not  stopped  by  valves  in  the  flow  and 
return  pipes,  no  occurrence  of  the  kind  mentioned 
is  probable,  whatever  be  the  sort  of  fuel 
used.  It  is  assumed  that  a  vent  for  the  escape 
of  steam,  should  it  ever  form  from  excessive 
firing,  exists  at  the  highest  point  of  the  pipe- 
system.  The  supply  cistern  should  be  in  connection 
with  the  return  pipe,  at  a  point  near  the  boiler,  and 
if  possible,  it  should  be  self-feeding. 

Books — Forestry  :  D.  I 'Anson.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  writer  in  question  has  written  a  work  on 
forestry. — A.  S.  The  Kew  Bulletin  is  published  by 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  East  Harding  Street,  Fetter 
Lane,  Fleet  Street,  London,  EC— 6?.  R.  l'he  best 
work  of  moderate  price  on  fruits  is  the  Fruit 
Manual,  by  the  late  Dr.  R.  Hogg,  fifth  edition, 
published  at  the  office  of  the  Journal  of  Horticul- 
ture, 12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
E.C  Smaller,  but  still  excellent  manuals,  are  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  George  Bunyard  of  Maidstone ; 
Messrs.  Cheal  of  Lowfield,  Crawley  ;  and  Messrs. 
Smitb,  of  Worcester. 

Chrysanthemum  serotinum  :  67.  W.  M.  Fasciaticm 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  this  and  other  fast- 
growing  plants. 

Clearing  Land  of  Larch  and  Fir-tree  Stumps  : 
Stumps.  With  strong  iron  clips,  such  as  builders 
employ  in  raising  large  masses  of  stone,  and  a 
powerful  wooden  lever,  Bhod  with  iron  on  its  upper 
side,  and  20  feet  in  length,  resting  on  a  portable 
fulcrum,  having  a  strong  plank  as  a  support,  the 
work  could  be  readily  done.  In  using  the  l»ver,  the 
chains  to  which  the  clips  are  attached,  Piould  be 
shortened  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  free  end  of 
the  lever  consequently  elevated  considerably,  and 
with  a  stout  piece  of  rope  fixed  to  an  iron  ring  at 
the  end,  it  can  be  readily  pulled  down  to  a  height 
at  which  it  can  be  seized  by  four  or  more  men  and 
lowered  sufficiently  as  to  extract  the  stump. 

Culinary  Apples  :  E.  B.  C.  Manx  and  Keswick 
Codlins,  Lord  SufHeld,  Lord  Grosvenor,  New 
Hawthornden,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Alexander, 
Wellington,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Lord  Derby, 
Golden  Noble,  Tower  of  Glamis,  AlfriBton,  Prince 
Bismarck,  Northern  Greening,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Blen- 
heim Orange  Pippin,  Small's  Admirable,  and 
Queen  Caroline.  These  are  varieties  which  in 
most  soils  grow  well,  and  crop  abundantly  if  the 
weather  is  propitious  at  the  flowering  period.  The 
following  are  occasionally  very  good,  viz. — 
Northern  Dumpling,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  Lady  Hen- 
niker,  Domino,  Jolly  Beggar,  Cox's  Pomona, 
Mere  de  Menage,  and  Sindringham. 

Gumming  in  Cherry-tree  :  W.  M.  W.  The  causes 
of  gumming  are  various.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
some  injury  or  wound,  inflicted  on  the  bark  by  the 
puncture  of  an  insect,  by  frost ,  pruning,  or  other  cause. 
In  this  wound  alight  fungus-spores  and  bacteria. 
These  feed  on  the  starch  and  other  components 
stored  in  the  bark,  and  change  the  sugar,  starch, 
&c,  into  gum.  Irritation  of  the  living  tissues  of 
the  bark  beneath  the  outer  rind,  is  also  set  up 
causing  swelling,  and  as  the  outermost  rind  is  dead 
and  cannot  expand,  it  cracks  and  allows  the  gum 
to  exude.  Cold,  damp,  dark,  undrained  situations, 
and  bad  soil,  do  not  as  we  believe,  actually  cause 
the  disease,  but  they  predispose  the  tree  to  attack 
whenever  opportunity  offers.  We  cannot  recom- 
mend any  remedy  beyond  cutting  away  the  affected 
branches  and  burning  them.  If  the  drainage  is 
wrong,  that  can  be  remedied. 

Insect  on  Twigs  of  Gooseberry  :  T.  R.  Cater- 
pillar of  the  "Pepper "-moth  (Amphidasis  betu- 
laria).   R.  MeL. 

Insects  :  Tkos.  L.  Green.  Zeuzera  sesculi. 

NaMES  OF  FRUITS.  -Applications  to  name  fruits  are  so 
numerous  at  this  season,  as  seriously  to  hamper  us  in  the 
exercise  of  our  editorial  duties.  They  entail  an  expenditure 
of  time,  labour,  and  money,  of  which  our  reailers  can 
have  little  idea.  We  are  most  desirous  to  oblige  our 
correspondents  as  far  as  ue  can,  but  ice  must  request 
that  they  Kill  observe  the  rule  that  not  more  than 
six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time.  The  specimens 
7imst  be  good  ones,  just  approaching  ripeness,  and 
they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully  packed. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  send  answers  through  the  post, 
or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be 
sent  in  the  same  box.  Delay  in  any  case  is  unavoidable. 
J,  J,  1,  Tower  of  Glamis;  2,  New  Hawthorn- 
den ;  3,  Cox's  Pomona ;  4,  Warner's  King  ;  5,  Round 
Winter  Nonsuch  ;  6,  Blenheim  Orange. —  W.  D.  2, 
Monsallard  ;  3,  Beurre'  Diel ;  4,  Mareohal  de  la  Cour ; 
fi,  Duchesse  d  Angouleme  ;  6,  Doyenne"  dAlengon  ; 
7,  Comte  de  Lamy. — W.  D.  Lynn.    5,  Cox's  Orange 


Pippin  ;  51, Beurre  Ranee;  54,  Bergamotted'Esperen. 
— O.  Brown.  1,  Marechalde  laCour;  '1,  Hampden's 
Bergamotte  ;  3,  Vicar  of  Winkfield ;  4,  Louise  Bonne  ; 
6,  Catillac. — Geo.  Jones.  1,  Beurre'  Hardy  ;  2,  Beurre 
de  Capiaumont ;  3,  Beurre"  Diel. —  W .  C.  Large 
Apple,  Reinette  du  Canada  ;  2,  small,  Beauty  of 
Kent.~Bolom  cfc  Sons.    1,  Bedfordshire  Foundling  ; 

2,  Worcester  1'earmain.  —  C.   W.  S.    Next  week. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number.— Quintin  Read.  Desmodium 
penduliflorum. — B.  S.  R.  We  only  undertake  to 
name  species  of  plants.  Florists'  varieties  fre- 
quently resemble  each  other  so  closely,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  cultivate  them,  observe  their  habits, 
&c.,  before  names  of  varieties  can  be  satisfactorily 
determined. — .4.  O.  H.  1,  Dendrobium  chrysan- 
thum;  2,  Oncidium  incurvum  ;  3,  CattleyaLeopoldi. 
The  two  Cypripedium  Charlesworthi  are  ordinary 
varieties. —  W.  T.  B.  1,  Rjndeletia  speciosa;  2, 
Davallia  dissecta  ;  3,  Ageratum  mexicauum  ;  4,  Da- 
vallia  Tyermani  ;  5,  Doodia  caudata  ;  6,  Begonia 
argj  rostigma.  —  Qaraway.  Boussingaultia  liasel- 
loides. — A.  II.  1,  The  fragments  of  leaves  appear 
to  be  those  of  Robinia  pseudacacia  ;  2,  a  Cissus, 
probably. —  II7.  F.  S.  Rhus  Cotinus,  the  wig  plant. 
— M.  N.  R.  Phytolacca  dioica. — G.  P.  Caryopteris 
Mastacanthus.  The  under-ground  stems  from  the 
clay  are  those  of  some  Equisetum. — /.  ti.  W.  1, 
Berberis  vulgaris  ;    2,   Cornus  mas  albo-variegata  ; 

3,  Coccoloba  platyclada ;  4,  Ginkgo  biloba ;  5, 
Ligustrum  sinen6e,  probably  ;  ti,  Rhus  glabra 
laciniata.  —  G.  T.  1  and  2,  Anthericum  lineare 
variegatum. —  W.  H.  1,  Abies  Webbiana;  2  and  3, 
both  varieties  of  the  common  Spruce,  Picea  excelsa. 
—  It7.  B.  1,  Pinus  Laricio  var.  Pallasiana  ;  5, 
JuDiperus  excelsa  var. ;  6,  Juniperus  communis 
var.  hibernica  ;  7,  Thuya  orientalis,  Japan  variety, 
— R.  T.  Your  Cymbidium  Tracyanum  is  of  the 
usual  quality  of  the  later  introductions,  though 
perhaps  scarcely  equal  to  the  original. — /.  B,  The 
flowers  sent  are  of  a  pretty  and  brightly-coloured 
form  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  often  called  in 
gardens  C.  gigas. — .4.  B.  C.  1,  Adiantum  capillus 
veneris  ;  2,  Asparagus  plumosus  nauus  ;  3,  Pteris 
serrulata ;  4,  Cyperus  alternifolius ;  5,  Dracaana 
pnlcherrima  ;  6,  Begonia  incarnata  (metallica)  ;  7, 
Abelia  triflora  ;  8,  Euphorbia  splendeus. — A. Hills. 
The  Poplars  are  probably  as  you  describe  them, 
we  cannot  definitely  determine  from  the  specimens. 
Send  No.  3  plant  when  in  flower. — ./.  A'.  Perhaps 
Crataegus  nigra,  so  far  as  we  can  tell  from  leaf  only. 
— F.  Salvia  Horminum. 

Pear  Cracking  :  G.G.  See  our  answer  to'' Kentish," 
in  our  last  number  (p.  296). 

Pronunciation  of  La  Mouchf.rotte  :  F.  O.  V, 
Pronounced  Lah  Moocherotte.  We  should  be 
glad  to  know  ihe  opinion  of  our  readers  on  the 
pronunciation  of  foreign  names,  now  so  frequently 
given  to  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other 
floiists'  flowers. 

Raspberries  on  North  Borders  :  G.  R.  Canes 
planted  in  such  borders  are  common  in  southern 
counties,  the  fruits  forming  a  succession  to  those 
planted  in  full  sunshine.  Partial  shade  is  not 
inimical  to  the  Raspberry.  Any  but  very  late  or 
very  acid  varieties,  as  Semper  fidelis,  may  be 
planted  in  such  positions. 

Waterproof  Paper  :  H.  Scott  and  De  I'Ansmi.  See 
our  last  issue  p.  296,  third  column. 

Worm  with  two  Tails  :  A .  11.  C.  Certainly  un- 
common but  not  unparalleled.  It  arises  from  the 
forking  or  subdivision  of  the  original  tail,  a 
circumstance  not  very  rare  in  the  lower  animals. 


Communications  Received. — H.  T.  (Polygonum,  next  week). 
—A.  O.  P.— H.  T.  M.— J.  J.  W.— E.  S.— G.  B.  M.— DanleUs 
Bros.— Anxious  Inquirer.— H.  C.  W.— W.  K.  F.—B.  W.  S. 
-H.  G.  C— Dr.  Plowrigbt— N.  F.  B.— B.  S.  M.— O.  W.  8. 
— W.  B. — A.  H. — X.  (three  Pears  in  a  gas-lamp  box  without 
any  name). — II.  M.  S. — Albert  Maume,  Paris. — M.  Marshall. 
—  V.  C.  Heinemann,  Erlurt. — H.  Clmkuberry,  New  Jersey. 
— S.  8.— W.  N.  B.— E.  Sieveking.— J.  idlayton.— Mrs.  B. 
—Canon  E.— A.  P.  Florenoe.— A.  W.  G.  C.  do  B.— J.  O'B. 
— W.  E.— T.  11.  H.— M.  C.  c— \V.  M.  W.-J.  R.— Nursery, 
Florist  and  Fruit  Growers'  Syndicate.  Kern  Bulletin. — 
E.  Benary  (shortly).— W.  S.-O.  O.-J.  H  II.  W.  W.— 
Geo.  Fry,  Lcwisbam. — A.  H.— W.  H.  D. 

Photographs,  Specimens,  &c,  Received  with  Thanks. — 
— F.  P.,  Leamington.—  H.  C,  New  Jersey. 


MARRIAGE.  —  The  marriage  of  IWiss  Martha 
de  Khrchove  de  Dentbrghem,  daughter  of  the 
Count  de  Kerchove  de  Dentergheni,  with  M.  Gustav 
Boel,  Senator,  is  announced  to  have  taken  place  at 
Ghent  on  the  18th  inst.     Felicitations  empresses  I 
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SOME  WELSH  GARDENS. 

T  HAVE  recently  been  spending  a  two  months' 
-*-  holiday  in  North  Wales,  and  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  Denbighshire  and  Carnarvonshire. 
I  was  prepared  to  find  that  the  Welsh  are  not  a 
gardeniog  people  such  as  the  English  are,  but 
I  did  not  expect  to  find  good  gardening  so  rare 
as  it  is.  I  have  not  seen  one  really  good  cot- 
tage garden,  and  the  farmers'  gardens  are  not 
much  better.  Some,  indeed,  are  as  bad  as  the 
worst.  Usually,  the  gardens  are  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  growing  Potatos — and 
weeds,  and  such  weeds,  too  !  vigorous  in 
growth  and  numberless  in  quantity,  so  that  I 
have  been  almost  wild  with!  vexation  to  see 
such  a  reckless  waste  of  fertility. 

The  truth  is,  that  "  the  purest  of  human  plea- 
sures" has  not  yet,  to  any  extent,  commended 
itself  to  the  good  graces  of  the  interesting  and 
amiable  people  of  this  beautiful  country,  so 
that  the  County  and  District  Councils  would  do 
their  constituents  a  great  service  if  they  would 
take  some  pains  to  instruct  them  how  to  make 
their  gardens  pleasanter  to  look  at  and  more 
productive  of  a  greater  variety  of  wholesome 
vegetables  and  fruits  than  they  are  at  present. 
But  they  will  first  have  to  awaken  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  this,  I  confess,  will  probably 
be  a  very  up-hill  task. 

If  I  might  mention  a  way  to  get  at  the  masses 
of  the  population,  I  would  recommend  that  the 
"preachers"  of  the  dominant  Nonconformist 
communities  of  Wales  should  be  approached, 
and  if  they  could  be  led  to  recognise  the  value 
of  well  -  kept  gardens  to  rural  people,  they 
might  in  time  be  induced  to  exert  some  of  their 
undoubted  influence  to  make  the  people  who 
listen  so  attentively  to  their  preaching  aware 
of  the  fact  that  they  could  add  to  their 
comforts  and  pleasures  by  properly  culti- 
vating their  gardens  instead  of  letting  them 
run  wild,  as  they  often  do  at  present. 
And  this  might  easily  be  done  if  at  some 
of  the  frequent  week-evening  gatherings  in 
their  chapels  they  would  occasionally  bring 
the  subject  of  gardening  before  the  people  in 
a  pleasant  and  convincing  manner.  At  some  of 
these  meetings  secular  subjects  are  already  dis- 
cussed, as  a  matter  of  course,  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  chapel  in  many  parts  of  the 
Principality  is  the  reading-room  and  institute 
as  well  as  the  place  of  worship  of  the  people 
who  frequent  them.  In  the  parish  where  I  am 
■writing  I  have  been  much  interested  to  notice 
how  well  these  week- evening  gatherings  are 
attended.  Quarry  men,  farm-labourers,  farmers, 
women,  and  young  folks  of  both  sexes  are  all 
present,  though  some  of  them  have  to  walk 
long  distances  to  and  from  their  homes  among 


the  mountains,  and  this  after,  in  many  cases,  a 
long  day's  hard  work. 

In  this  salubrious  neighbourhood — the  west 
coast  of  Carnarvonshire — I  am  living  in  a 
mountainous  district  whoro  slate  and  granite 
quarrying  and  farming  are  the  only  occupa- 
tions. The  farms  range  from  small  holdings  of 
a  few  acres  up  to  ono  hundred  or  so,  only 
a  very  small  number  exceeding  that  acreage. 
The  land  is  mostly  pasture  or  meadow,  a  very 
small  part  being  arable.  The  agriculture  of  the 
district  cannot  be  called  "  advanced,"  neither 
is  it  bad  ;  and  this  season  there  is  such  an 
array  of  hayricks  and  stacks  of  Oats  and 
Barley  everywhere,  that,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  the  numbers 
of  Welsh  black  cattle  seou  in  all  directions,  one 
is  able  to  realise  that  the  farmers  are  indus- 
trious and  energetic,  and,  to  all  appearances, 
thriving.  The  climate  is  extremely  good,  and, 
though  there  are  very  high  winds  at  times,  the 
temperature  is  fairly  equable,  and  frost  is  much 
less  prevalent  during  tho  winter  than  it  is  in 
the  inland  towns  of  England  in  tho  same 
latitude — the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  Buxton, 
Lincoln,  Horncastle,  &c.  Evidence  of  this  is 
given  by  Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas,  and  other 
plants  which  here  stand  the  winter  with 
impunity  year  after  year. 

Close  to  where  I  am  just  now,  there  are 
bushes  of  Hydrangea  4  to  5  feet  through 
smothered  with  bloom,  and  Fuchsias  in  great 
beauty,  7  to  8  feet  high,  grown  in  hedges  and 
on  the  centre  of  lawns  without  any  wall  or 
other  protection.  Nor  are  these  isolated 
instances.  Choisya  ternata  grows  here  to  a 
good  sized  bush,  and  the  Japanese  Honeysuckle 
(Lonicera  aureo  -  reticulata)  blooms  freely ;  so 
does  the  Arbutus.  These  are  sufficient  proofs  of 
a  climate  which  many  residents  in  the  Midland 
counties  would  gladly  possess.  So  that  it  is  not 
a  bad  climate  for  out-door  gardening  that 
prevails  in  this  part  of  North  Wales ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  described  as  one  most 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  many  plants  which 
do  not  thrive  nearly  so  well  in  the  climate  of 
London  and  its  vicinity,  and  it  is  clear  that  all 
that  is  wanted  here  is  the  spirit  of  the  true 
gardener  more  commonly  diffused. 

To  show  that  this  is  so,  I  will  give  some 
account  of  a  few  of  the  well-cultivated  gardens 
I  have  seen  in  Wales,  two  in  Denbighshire,  and 
one  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Carnarvon. 
Both  counties  have  a  diversified  sea-coast,  and 
each  has  its  mountains,  but  Carnarvonshire  is 
a  mountainous  county,  while  Denbighshire  is 
an  upland  one.  In  both,  however,  many  of  the 
physical  features  are  similar,  and  of  these  a 
large  number  of  valleys,  with  accompanying 
hills  or  rising  ground  near  them,  are  common 
to  both  ;  so,  too,  is  the  presence  of  rivers  and 
streams,  though  those  in  Carnarvonshire  are 
the  more  picturesque,  just  as  its  mountains  are 
the  more  grand  and  magnificent. 

The  first  garden  I  shall  describe  is  in  tho 
lovely  Vale  of  Clwyd,  situated  in  one  of  its 
most  beautiful  parts.  The  little  river  Ystrad 
runs  near  it,  and  the  neighbouring  country  is 
charmingly  diversified  with  hill  and  valley, 
well-cultivated  fields,  and  fine  timber  trees. 
The  owner  of  this  garden  is  a  lady  "  to  the 
manner  born."  She  is  a  devoted  gardener,  and 
one  who  will  have  nothing  but  the  best  of  its 
kind  about  her.  She  not  only  loves  her  gar- 
den, but  "loves  a  greenhouse  too."  Her 
taste  is  eclectic,  and  she  does  not  attempt  to 
grow  too  many  different  kinds  of  plants.  In 
one  of  her  houses,  besides  a  few  good  trailers 
and  climbing-plants,   the  leading  features  are 


such  Ferns  as  are  useful  for  cutting,  and  a 
particularly  good  selection  of  the  finest-named 
Pelargoniums,  of  which  she  grows  a  consider- 
able number.  Whatever  plants  are  grown  by 
her  are  of  the  best  kinds  obtainable,  and 
are  cultivated  in  the  best  manner.  One  of  her 
houses,  when  I  paid  my  visit,  was  filled  entirely 
with  a  large  and  excellent  collection  of  the  very 
best  named  varieties  of  tuberous  Begonias.  All 
were  well  grown.  There  was  a  preponderance 
of  double  varieties,  and  the  colours  were  white, 
yellow,  pink,  scarlet,  and  crimson,  deftly  inter- 
mingled. As  there  was  not  a  plant  which  was 
not  well  in  bloom,  the  beauty  of  the  display 
may  bo  conceived.  It  was  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  visit  this  house  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, and  I  did  so  on  several  occasions,  and 
could  not  but  notice  how  richly  and  distinctly 
the  varied  tints  displayed  their  several  charms 
to  tho  utmost  advantage  at  that  delightful 
period  of  the  day. 

The  large  out-door  flower-garden  was  also 
very  bright  and  attractive.  A  fine  feature  in 
it  was  the  extremely  well-kept  lawns,  which 
are  of  considerable  extent,  lawn- tennis  and 
croquet  being  much  in  vogue  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  is  a  favourite  residential  one. 
Large  beds  of  Tea  Roses,  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, and  the  best  of  the  named  Carnations 
were  all  very  beautiful,  while  a  number  of  other 
flowers  'useful  for  room  and  table-decoration 
were  to  be  seen  in  quantity.  At  suitable  spots 
isolated  Conifers,  some  of  great  size,  all  well- 
furnished  do^jn  to  the  grass,  and  trained  to 
good  shapes  showed  up  superbly. 

Adjoining  the  flower-garden,  but  separated 
from  it  by  a  hedge,  is  a  large  kitchen-garden, 
bordered  on  the  south  side  by  a  treble  line  of 
the  best  herbaceous  perennials,  showy  annuals 
in  isolated  patches,  Dahlias,  &c.  This  mixed 
border  has  for  its  edging  Erica  mediterranea. 
Next  to  this  is  a  grass  walk  4  feet  wide,  which  is 
practically  an  extension  of  the  lowermost  lawn 
on  the  same  level.  A  continuous,  closely- mown 
grass-walk  over  200  yards  in  length  is  thus 
provided,  and  forms  a  charming  feature  of  this 
pretty  and  attractive  garden.  A  fine  orchard 
of  nearly  200  pyramidal  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Nut-bushes,  &c,  occupies  a  large  plot  of  land 
beyond  the  kitchen-garden.  The  trees  which 
are  about  a  dozen  years  old,  include  none  but 
the  best  varieties,  are  in  good  health,  and 
usually  yield  very  large  crops  of  fruit.  This 
year,  however,  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  for 
the  crop  is  small,  but  those  trees  which  were  not 
affected  by  the  late  spring  frosts  have  some 
fine  fruits  upon  them,  which  were  ' '  swelling  " 
visibly  when  I  saw  them  at  the  middle  of 
August. 

The  next  garden  I  visited  was  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  as  the  foregoing,  its  owners 
being  two  ladies  who  are  among  the  most 
devoted  and  enthusiastic  gardeners  of  my 
acquaintance.  The  feature  of  this  garden  to 
which  I  shall  allude  is  the  extremely  fine 
collection  of  alpine  plants  it  contains.  I  will 
not  occupy  space  by  enumerating  all  the  plants 
I  saw,  most  of  them  in  full  bloom,  but  will 
merely  say  tnat  they  included  an  immense  variety 
of  the  most  distinctive  kinds,  many  of  them 
not  usually  seen  except  in  the  gardens  of 
specialists.  The  point  I  want  to  emphasise  is 
this :  here  I  found  alpine  plants  of  marked 
beauty  grown  so  well  by  two  ladies  who,  so  far 
as  these  plants  are  concerned,  are  their  own 
gardeners,  that  had  I  not  been  aware  who  were 
the  owners,  I  might  easily  have  supposed  the 
garden  belonged  to  some  wealthy  man,  who  had 
secured  the  services  of  a  first-class  professional 
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gardener  who  makes  alpine  plants  his  specialty. 
I  saw  very  few  plants  that  were  not  grown  as 
well  as  they  are  at  Kew,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
they  are  grown  in  good  sized  patches  too,  so 
that  even  the  casual  observer  cannot  see  them 
without  being  impressed  by  the  show  they  make. 
The  position  of  this  alpine  garden  is  an  exposed 
one  so  far  as  sunshine  is  concerned.  It  is,  how- 
ever, protected  from  bleak  winds.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  soil  is  not  naturally  good,  it  is  too 
heavy ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  but  great 
skill,  and  the  daily  attention  which  a  true  fond- 
ness for  gardening  alone  ensures,  must  be  called 
into  regular  exercise  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
interesting  and  beautiful  plants,  for  without 
such  skill  and  attention,  results  like  those  I  saw 
in  this  garden,  would  be  utterly  unattainable. 

The  third  attractive  garden  I  visited  was  a 
much  larger  one  than  the  two  above  described, 
and  deserves  an  article  to  itself.  This  with  the 
editors's  consent,  shall  appear  another  week. 
E.  W.  B.,  Chjnnog,  October  10,  1898. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


ORCHIDS  AT  THE  BEECHES,  ST.  JOHN'S 
WOOD. 

In  the  rather  confined  space  devoted  to  garden  and 
plant-houses  around  the  residence  of  Herbert  Druce, 
Esq.,  in  the  Circus  Road,  as  ia  other  districts  on  the 
borders  of  London,  the  influence  of  the  great  city 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  carry  on  gardening  as  time 
goes  on.  Here,  as  ia  other  places  aflected  by  fogs,  soft- 
wooded  plants,  and  what  are  generally  called  green- 
house plants,  are  very  difficult  to  keep  in  anything  like 
presentable  condition,  though  Orchids,  with  care  and 
attention,  seem  to  thrive  as  well  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Loudon  as  they  do  in  the  country.  It  is  true  that 
those  blooming  in  the  foggy  season  often  lose  their 
flowers,  but  the  plants  themselves  do  not  seem  to 
suffer.  Not  only  do  the  Orchids  at  The  Beeches 
thrive  well  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  gar- 
dener, but  a  number  of  hybrids  of  considerable 
interest  h  ive  been  raised  there.  Among  those  now 
approaching  maturity,  and  which  are  watched  with 
considerable  interest,  are  various  crosses  of  Cypripe- 
dium  Charlesworthi,  which  Bhould  prove  novel  an! 
beautiful.  Here  also  are  many  reputedly  difficult 
plants,  which  have  grown  successfully  aud  bloomed 
regularly  for  a  long  period  ;  among  them  Mr.  Walker 
called  attention  to  some  Cattleya  citrina  in  fine  con- 
dition, which  had  not  failed  to  bloom  every  year  for 
ten  ye  irs. 

In  bloom  were  several  good  specimens  of  Cattleva 
labiata  autumnalis,  C.  Bowringiana,  Oncidium  Lance- 
anum,  Cycnochee  chlorochilon,  several  plants  of 
Cypripedium  Charlesworthi,  one  with  a  very  fine 
rosy  lilac  upper  sepal,  3  inches  across  ;  C.  Chamber- 
lainianum,  which  has  been  in  flower  for  many 
months;  C.  tonsum,  and  other  Cypripediums ;  Lycaste 
Deppei,  a  nice  show  of  Dendrobium  Phalamopds 
Sehroderiauum,  D.  bigibbum,  D.  formosum  gigan- 
teum,  &c.  In  the  cool-house,  in  which  Begonias 
and  other  greenhouse  plauts  are  also  grown,  the 
specimens  of  Cymbidium  are  very  vigorous,  C.  gigan- 
teum  sending  up  three  very  stout  spikes,  and 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  0.  Pescatorei,  O.  grande, 
Cochlioda  vulcanica,  Maxillaria  grandiflora,  Masde- 
vallia  bella,  and  others  are  in  bloom. 

"Saint  Legeriana." 
Under  thii  title  the  Vicomte  de  Saiut  Ldger  pro- 
poses to  establish  a  monthly  journ-il  devoted  to  the 
illustration  of  Orchids.  Eich  number  is  to  contain 
five  coloured  plates,  of  tho  same  Bize  as  the  Reiehen- 
bachia.  The  text  is  to  be  in  French,  Portuguese, 
German  and  English. 

CATASETUM   LONUIFOMOM. 
This  is  a  very  distinct  species  from  British  Guiana, 
which  was  first  importer]  about  1838.     The  specific 
name    is    characteristic     of    its     leaves,    which    are 


from  18  to  20  or  more  inches  in  length,  and  very 
narrow,  the  sheathing  base  remaining  on  the  bulbs 
for  some  time.  A  plant  flowering  here  bears  two 
pendent  scapes,  each  carrying  thirteen  flowers.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  reilexed,  aud  purplish-green  in 
colour  ;  but  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  flower  is  its 
inflated  lip,  the  edges  along  each  side  being  lined 
with  a  fringe  of  reddish-coloured  hairs,  whilst  the 
pouch  inside  is  yellow,  with  a  purple  blotch  at  the 
front.  A  moist  stove  temperature  Buits  it  well  whilst 
growing,  with  but  little  compost  about  its  roots. 

The  Botanical  Magazine  contains  a  figure,  t.  3819, 
under  the  name  of  Monachanthus  longifolius. 
R.  L.  H.,  Edinburgh 

CiELOGVNE  LAQENARIA. 
A  number  of  pretty  plants  of  this  showy  Ccelogyne 
of  the  Pleione  section,  and  covered  with  their  bright 
crimson  and  white  flowers,  forms  year  by  year  an 
attractive  feature  in  the  Orchid-house  of  T.  F. 
Blackwell,  Esq.,  The  Cedars,  Harrow  Weald.  Intro- 
duced from  the  hills  of  Khasia  about  1848,  it  was  for 
many  years  regarded  by  gardeners  as  a  very  difficult 
plant  to  cultivate  ;  but  in  more  recent  times,  while 
some  still  continue  to  get  small  returns  for  their 
labours,  others  not  only  grow  and  flower  it  and  some 
of  the  allied  species  easily,  but  rapidly  increase  their 
stock-!  of  the  plants.  These  at  The  Cedars  form  a 
case  in  point,  for  originally  Mr.  J.  Dinsmoie,  the 
gardener  there,  had  but  a  few  pseudo-bulbs  of  it ;  but 
these  he  has  steadily  increased  every  year  until 
there  are  now  a  sufficient  number  to  make  a  fine 
display  in  the  autumn.  The  plants  are  principally 
grown  in  small  4.Vs,  and  many  of  th^ni  carry  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  flowers.  Some  of  the  plants  are 
suspended,  and  others  are  arranged  round  the  front  of 
the  staging,  to  which  they  form  an  effective  border 
for  the  Orchids  and  Anthutiums  staged  thereon. 

Cymbidium  Traceyanum. 
A  flower  of  this  fine  Cymbidium,  taken  from  a 
plant  which  was  carrying  sixty-seven  flowers  on  four 
spikes,  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mi-.  R.  Thomson,  gr.  to 
W.  S.  Steel,  Esq.,  Philiphaugh,  Selkirk.  For  some 
tirn^  the  type  plant  in  Bar  on  Schroder's  collection, 
illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  1890,  p.  718, 
together  with  a  smaller  one,  represented  the  plant  as 
observed  in  cultivation.  Occasionally  plauts  have 
been  imported  since  that  time,  and  the  one  at  Philip- 
haugh is  one  of  the  best  type  of  them.  Its  large 
flowers,  with  greenish-gold  sepals  and  petals,  striped 
wi'h  a  reddish-chocolate  tint,  and  ornate  cream- 
coloured  lip,  streakelwith  red  on  the  side-l»>bes,  and 
spotted  on  the  front  one,  approaches  very  closely  the 
original  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


AMARYLLIS    BELLADONNA. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  lately  we  have  alluded 
to  the  splendid  form  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna  in 
cultivation  at  Kew.  Not  only  doos  it  ditl'er  in  size 
from  the  ordinary  form,  but  also  in  the  deeper  and 
richer  tint  of  its  rose-coloured  flowers.  Our  illustra- 
tion (fig.  93,  p.  315),  though  greatly  reduced,  Berves 
to  show  the  proportionate  size  of  the  two  forms. 
The  larger  plant  has  a  scape  3  feet  in  height,  and 
bears  a  truss  of  twenty-six  flowers.  For  the  photo- 
graph we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Watson. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

We  are  once  again  ent-riug  upon  the  season  when 
Chrysanthemums  almost  wholly  take  the  attention  of 
gardeners,  and  excite  the  admiration  of  the  public. 
There  are  no  signs  that  the  flower  has  lost  any  of 
the  hold  it  has  had  upon  our  affection,  and  its 
supremacy  in  the  foggy,  dreary  days  of  November 
is  undoubtedly  at  present  unchallenged  by  any  other 
flowering  plant.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
effect  upon  Chrysanthemums  the  exceptional  season 
of  1898  has  had,  and  whether  the  displays  during 
next  month  will  be  as  good  os  usual.  It  is  a  fact  that 
in  some  collections  there  has  been  much  injury 
wrought  by  the  'rust  "  fungus  ;  but  the  alarm  that 
was  indulged  by  some  growers  a  week  or  two  since 
was   hardly   justifiable.      It  amounted  almost   to  a 


scare,  but,  like  many  other  scares,  it  has  fortunately 
been  short  lived.  It  is  recognised  now,  that  the  pest, 
like  every  other  plant  pest,  is  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions, and  may  be  prevented  by  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  care  when  once  the  cultivator  has  obtsined 
sufficient  knowledge  of  its  character  aud  life  history. 
That  it  has  appeared  so  suddenly  to  an  epidemic 
degree,  has  not  been  definitely  explained  even  by  the 
mycologists,  but  the  suggestion  that,  having  found 
such  a  favourable  and  well  fed  host-plant  as  the 
Chrysanthemum,  the  fungus  would  naturally  make 
the  most  of  it,  and  spread  very  rapidly,  appears  to  be 
a  common  sense  view  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Massee  in 
these  pages  has  told  the  grower  what  the  fungus  is, 
and  how  it  lives,  and  multiplies  itself,  and  also 
that  it  is  a  fungus  that  exists  in  almost  every 
district  upon  one  or  other  species  of  composite 
plant.  But  the  Chrysanthemum  in  its  native 
home,  it  is  said,  is  not  attacked  by  this  fungus. 
The  Chrysanthemum  has  been  grown  in  this 
country  for  ye.a's,  yet  until  now  the  fungus  has 
never  attacked  it  seriously.  The  one  point  that 
remains  unexplained  is  this:  What  circumstances 
have  led  to  the  general  attack  this  season '!  So  far 
as  record  has  been  kept,  Chrysanthemum  leaves 
affected  by  the  "  rust  "fungus  were  first  submitted 
to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  three  years  ago. 

We  had  recently  the  pleasure  to  inspect  Mr. 
Haywood's  Chrysanthemums  at  Woodhateh  Lodg^, 
Reigate,  and  there  Mr.  Salter  assured  us  that  he  had 
kept  the  "rust"  in  check,  and  indeed  killed  it,  by 
the  uso  of  paraffin,  applied  directly  to  the  "rust"  by 
means  of  a  small  brush.  In  many  instances  there 
were  obviouB  signs  upon  the  leaves  that  this  had  been 
the  case,  many  of  them  oeing  disfigured  on  the  under- 
side, but  at  present  exhibiting  no  live  fungus.  Mr. 
Wells,  of  Earlswood  Nurseries,  has  als"  had  the 
disease  t  >  contend  with,  but  has  mastered  it  by  a 
method  slightly  different  to  Mr.  Salter's.  Mr.  Wells 
Ins  syringed  or  dipped  his  plants  with  a  liquid  pre- 
pared as  followB  :  1  lb.  of  lime,  and  :!  lb.  of  sulphur, 
boiled  for  one  hour.  The  liquid  from  this  was 
poured  off,  then  A  lb.  of  comm  tn  soda,  1  lb.  of  soft- 
soap,  and  i-piut  of  paraffin,  were  mixed  together  in 
hot  water,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  lime  and  sul- 
phur wash,  making  about  a  gallon  altogether.  For 
syringing  the  plants,  one  wine-glassful  of  this  mix- 
ture was  added  to  a  gallon  of  clear  water,  and  the 
effect  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  In  neither  collec- 
tion has  the  fungus  done  any  serious  injury,  though 
it  has  occasioned  some  amount  of  trouble. 

Chrysanthemums  at  present  are  a  trifle  late,  but 
the  character  of  the  weather  may  make  good  this 
before  November  is  well  in.  We  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised if  in  the  London  district  the  blooms  are  a  little 
less  good  in  quality  thin  usual. 

On  p.  320  is  given  a  list  of  Chrysanthemum  shows 
arranged  for  November.  Though  this  includes  only 
the  larger  exhibitiiins,  and  possibly  not  all  of  these, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  density  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  season.  The  week  commencing 
Monday,  November  7,  will  be  the  busiest  ;  anu, 
unfoitunately,  on  Tuesday,  November  8,  there  will 
be  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Exhi- 
bition at  the  Aquarium  ;  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  and  large  exhibitions  at  Birmingham  and 
other  places.  Steps  should  hive  been  taken  by  the 
executives  of  both  Societies,  in  the  interests  of  each, 
to  prevent  the  clashing  of  the  Aquarium  Show  with 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting.  P. 

Seasonable  Hints. 
From  the  present  time  the  gardener  will  have  an 
anxious  period  of  about  three  weeks'  duration, 
especially  if  ho  be  a  raiser  of  Urge  blossoms.  Those 
who  devote  their  energies  to  tho  supplying  of 
cut  blooms  only,  or  for  home  decoration,  have  no 
conception  of  the  amount  of  care  required  by 
plant*  which  are  intended  to  competo  for  valuable 
prizes  in  the  best  company.  Concurrently  with  the 
development  of  the  blooms,  earwigs  aud  woodlice 
increase  ;  it  would  surprise  the  novice  to  find  what 
damage  the  first-named  can  wreak  upon  threo-parts 
of,  say,  a  fully-developed  incurved  bloom  in  a 
night.     In  Japanese    varieties   the  florets   are  more 
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numerous,  and  so  formed  that  the  loss  of  one  is 
easily  covered  by  its  neighbour ;  but  in  the  incurved 
or  Chinese  section,  where  the  recurve  of  the  floret  is 
an  important  point,  a  damaged  floret  cannot  be 
spared  so  easily.  Where  the  ChrysBnthemum-plants 
are  brought  into  flower  in  such  available  places  as 
vineries  and  Peach-houses,  where  the  borders  are 
wholly  or  partly  inside,  and  often  thickly 
covered  with  a  mulch  of  manure,  this  dry 
manure  affords  a  safe  retreat  during  the  daytime 
for  earwigs  and  woodlice.  A  close  watch  must  be 
kept  and  search  made  by  candle-light,  and  various 
methods  of  trapping  adopted,  as  for  example,  Broad 
Bean  stalks,  cut  in  lengths  of  1  foot,  and  pieces  of 
rolled  black  cloth  thrust  amongst  the  leaves  as  a  har- 
bour by  day.     It  is  surprising  how  many  earwigs  may 


Where  plants  have  to  be  given  extra  heat  to  hasten 
their  development,  cockroaches  are  more  liable  to 
attack  the  plants  than  in  a  cold  house. 

Green  caterpillars  are  at  times  a  source  of  annoy- 
anco,  and  except  by  chance  the  night  is  the  only 
time  when  they  may  be  discovered.  It  will  readily 
be  seen  that  growers  of  Chrysanthemums  for  exhi- 
bition have  sundry  enemies  to  contend  with,  all  of 
which  must  be  kept  within  bounds  if  perfect  blooms 
are  to  be  obtained. 

The  ventilation  of  the  house  by  night,  too,  is  of 
importance.  Afford  more  or  less  air  as  the  weather 
may  suggest,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  no  rain 
falls  upon  the  flower?.  All  dead  leaves  should  be 
sedulously  removed  from  the  plants.  Plants  having 
blooms  upon  them  three  parts  developed  should  not 
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Fig.  93. — Amaryllis  belladonna. 
(To  sir  iw  the  difference  bel  ween  the  ordinary  form  and  the  Kew  variety.    Much  reduced.    See  p.  314.) 


be  caught  every  morning  by  strict  attention  to  the 
examination  of  these  traps.  Woodlice  can  only  be 
exterminated  by  hand-picking  at  night,  and  where 
they  are  very  numerous,  the  vi-ork  must  be  incessantly 
carried  out.  A  woodlouse  has  a  habit  of  ensconcing 
itself  in  the  centre  of  a  bloom  in  the  daytime,  and  of 
eating  its  way  out,  as  it  were,  by  night.  Slugs,  too, 
of  len  disfigure  the  flowers  by  crawling  over  them,  and 
in  some  cases  gnawing  tbe  floiets.  Where  any  trace 
of  these  creatures  is  noticed  during  the  day,  they  are 
almost  sure  to  revisit  that  particular  spot  the  follow- 
ing night  ;  and  knowing  this  habit,  slugs  can  usually 
be  caught  by  searching  for  them  after  dark.  Some 
bran  laid  on  the  top  of  the  pot  will  also  serve  as  a 
bait  for  them.  Cockroaches,  where  numerous,  are 
sure  to  molest  the  blooms,  and  these  insects  are 
rather  more  difficult  to  entrap  when  feeding,  as  the 
moment   a   light   is   turned    on   them    off  they   go. 


receive  more  water  than  is  absolutely  necesBary  to 
keep  the  soil  just  moist ;  and  any  stagnation  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  at  this  stage  is  highly  dangerous. 

Timing  the  blooms  is  an  important  detail,  and  one 
which  should  not  be  neglected.  Timing  them  means 
having  the  bloom  or  head  of  blooms  in  perfection  at 
a  certain  date.  An  experienced  exhibitor  will  know 
it  is  of  no  use  whatever  to  have  some  varieties  past 
their  best  and  others  not  expanded.  What  is  required 
is  that  all  the  varieties,  or  nearly  so,  of  those  to  be 
exhibited,  should  be  in  perfection  at  the  appointed 
time.  It  will  be  found  necessary  two  or  three  weeks 
before  a  show  to  hasten  some  of  the  plants  and  retard 
others. 

The  moving  of  tall  plants  when  in  bloom  from  one 
house  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  those 
which  arc  found  to  be  too  forward,  requires  doing 
in  a  systematic  mannor,  as  without  the  utmost  care- 


fulness on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  much  damage 
may  be  done  to  the  tender  florets.  The  best  way  to 
carry  a  tall  plant  when  in  bloom  Is  this  : — One  person 
should  take  the  pot,  and  another  the  branches,  and 
the  tiowers,  which  should  be  carried  in  a  horizontal 
position,  the  blooms  dependent,  yet  held  securely, 
a  gentle  swinging  doing  thorn  no  harm.  If  any 
variety  is  likely  to  be  too  much  advanced  at  the 
required  time,  remove  the  plants  to  a  cool,  dry 
shed  or  cellar  where  air  can  reach  them  but  no 
moisture,  as  soou  as  the  petals  are  developed.  If  the 
blooms  of  any  variety  are  backward,  instead  of 
leaving  them  in  their  present  position  until  a  few 
days  before  the  show,  whea  much  heat  would  be 
necessary  to  hasten  their  development,  thereby  ren- 
deriog  a  loss  of  colour,  remove  the  plants  to 
slightly  warmer  quarters,  and  push  them  on  very 
gradually,  which  will  bring  no  loss  of  colour.  If 
two  or  three  doses  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  be  afforded 
backward  plants,  the  blooms  will  develop  more 
quickly.  In  obstinate  cases  a  pinch  of  nitrate  of 
soda  in  the  water  at  one  application,  and  supplied 
when  the  soil  is  moist,  will  greatly  assist  the  growth 
of  the  petals. 

Chrysanthemums  being  hardy  plants,  it  is  more 
natural  for  the  flowers  to  expand  in  a  cool  place  than 
in  strong  heat.  The  colour  then  under  proper 
conditions  will  be  more  in  its  true  character  than 
when  subjected  to  long  heat,  which  tends  to  produce 
washy  tints.  Japanese  varieties  will  ttand  more  heat 
than  the  incurveds,  the  latter  being  liable  to  reflex 
their  florets  when  hastened  very  rapidly.  It  is  the 
compactness  of  the  exterior  florets  that  makes  a 
perfect  incurved  bloom.  Perhaps  the  reverse  is  more 
applicable  to  the  Japanese 

Reverting  briefly  to  the  subject  of  retaining 
blooms  in  a  fresh  condition  after  they  are  fully 
developed  without  removing  them  from  the  plants, 
it  may  be  stated  that  they  may  be  removed  from  the 
plant,  and  kept  in  a  satisfactory  condition  for,  say, 
eight  days  ;  in  some  instances  longer.  When  cut, 
the  flowers  should  be  perfectly  developed  just  at  the 
time  they  are  quite  at  their  best,  and  before  they 
lose  their  freshness. 

The  commencement  of  decay  is  be9t  shown  by  the 
lower  florets  becoming  soft  and  flabby.  An  experi- 
enced cultivator  is  able  to  tell  in  the  dark  tbe  con- 
dition of  the  blooms,  a  certain  softness  of  touch  being 
a  sure  sign  of  decay.  When  this  occurs  the  white 
varieties  soon  assume  a  pink  tinge.  When  cutting  a 
blossom,  let  at  the  least  10  or  12  Inches  of  the  stem 
and  leaves  be  retained,  so  that  a  small  portion  may 
be  cut  off  each  day,  and  place  the  stalk  in  a  bottle 
filled  with  water,  to  which  a  pinch  of  table-salt  has 
been  added.  It  matters  not  whether  the  water  be 
hard  or  soft.  Place  the  blooms  in  a  cool,  slightly- 
darkened  room  having  a  dry  atmosphere. 

Large-flowered  varieties  of  the  incurved  section, 
notably  those  of  the  Queen  of  England  type,  may  be 
considerably  improved  and  assisted  while  developing, 
especially  if  the  plants  are  being  subjected  to  heat  to 
hasten  them,  by  hanging  the  blooms  downwards. 
This  can  only  safely  be  done  by  releasing  the  phrits 
from  the  upright  support,  tying  them  to  wires  similar 
to  a  Vine-trellis  running  up  the  roof,  thus  allowing 
tbe  blooms  to  hang  loosely  down.  This  position 
induces  the  florets  to  grow  in  a  natural  manner,  viz., 
incurving  toward  the  centre.  E.  Molyneux. 

Chrvsanthemoms  at  The  Cedars,  Harrow  Weald, 
In  the  long  ranges  of  vineries  in  the  gardens 
of  T.  F.  Blackwell,  Esq.  (Mr.  Dinsmore,  gr.),  con- 
tain at  the  present  time  a  fine  show  of  Chrysan- 
themums, the  flowers  throughout  being  splendid 
examples.  More  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  upon  them  during  the  summer  in 
the  matter  of  affording  water  to  the  roots,  or  the 
results  would  have  been  anything  but  satisfactory. 
Specially  noteworthy  among  the  varieties  were  T.  B 
Haywood,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Simplicity,  Lady  Ellen  Clark, 
fine  whites  ;  Madame  J.  Bernard,  a  noble  white,  with 
yellow-tinted  centre  petals  ;  Master  Jas.  Epps,  Edith, 
Tabor,  Joseph  Brooks,  and  jOceana,  very  fine  yellows  ; 
Eva  Knowles,  buff,  with  red-brown  re  verse  to  the  petals; 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  aa  attractive  bronze  Japanese; 
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Australia,  Elthorne  Beauty,  Pride  of  Madford,  Viviand 
Morel,  and  other  favourites,  all  in  splendid  condition, 
and  as  a  whole,  making  a  grand  display.  Here,  as  in 
many  other  gardens,  the  beauty  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum affords  the  amplest  reason  for  their  high  culti- 
vation, as  without  these  plants  the  gardens,  in  most 
places,  would  just  now  be  somewhat  bare  of  flowers. 


The  Rosary. 

OCTOBER  IN  THE  ROSE  GARDEN. 
During  the  early  part  of  October  our  Tea  Roses 
were  so  parched  that  the  flower-buds  could  not  expand, 
and  many  of  them  perished.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  ripened  wood  below  was  making  shoots,  and  now 
that  rain  has  fallen,  and  the  air  is  dew-laden  at  night, 
there  is  quite  a  number  of  Rose  blossoms  at  the  time 
of  writing  (October  24),  and  one  of  the  best  is  Q. 
Nabonnand.  This  variety  is  always  good  lite  in  the 
season,  and  it  stands  well  after  the  extra  warm  time 
we  have  passed  through.  Of  free-flowering  Roses,  G. 
Nabonnand  is  the  most  certain,  and  it  is  very  seldom 
that  one  finds  any  blind  or  flowerless  growths.  It 
has  handsome  foliage,  a  long  and  well-formed  bud, 
and  blooms  are  so  freely  produced  that  they  may  be 
gathered  without  stint.  It  is  such  Roses  as  this  one 
which  should  be  extensively  grown  where  Roses  for 
cutting  are  much  required.  Another  strong  grower 
with  flowers  boldly  carried  is  Souvenir  de  Catherine 
Guillot.  This  also  has  very  deep  bronzy-red  foliage 
and  wood,  an  immense  number  of  buds,  all  of  which 
expand  much  better  after  cutting  than  the  majority 
of  Roses.  The  tints  of  this  Rose  are  difficult  to 
de3cribe.  Copper  salmon,  nasturtium-red,  orange 
and  apricot,  are  all  found  in  it  at  varying  stages  of 
the  flower.  These  last  two  Roses  are  Bimply  perfec- 
tion late  in  the  Beaeon.  Although  not  possessed  of 
many  petals,  they  do  not  'expand  so  quickly  as  most, 
and  they  are  always  showy.  The  blossoms  of  Madame 
Abel  Chatenay  are  exceedingly  pretty  at  the  present 
time,  and  attract  notice  at  once  from  their  deep 
salmon-carmine  centre.  This  variety  is  also  a  free 
grower  and  productive  bloomer,  but  not  so  much  so 
as  the  two  first-named.  Papa  Gontier  is  a  Rose 
with  a  deep  crimson  tinted  bud,  which  opens  as  a 
large  few-petalled  flower.  With  this  one  we  have 
four  grand  decorative  Roses  still  in  full  blossom 
outside. 

Undoubtedly  the  RoEe  of  the  year  has  been  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  and  plants  of  this  variety  are  in  flower 
at  this  date.  All  who  require  a  good  late  deep  cherry- 
red  Rose  must  grow  Tom  Wood,  for  scarcely  a  shoot 
of  this  fails  to  have  blossoms,  and  I  find  it  to  be  as 
nearly  free  from  mildew  and  red-rust  as  any  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  not  excepting  Ulrich  Brunner. 
One  of  the  prettiest  features  in  the  Rose-garden  now 
are  the  various  forms  of  R.  rugosa.  Even  through 
the  heat  and  drought  of  the  summer,  these  did  not 
appear  in  the  lea3t  distressed,  and  when  others  were 
sadly  disfigured  by  mildew  and  orange-ruat,  the 
rugosa3  were  looking  quite  healthy.  The  new  rugosa 
from  Bath,  named  Delicata,  is  exceptionally  free,  and 
has  the  sweetest  perfume  of  any  Rose.  It  is  a  pity 
the  birds  ploy  such  havoc  among  the  heps  of  II, 
rugosa.  I  do  not  know  of  any  flowering  shrub  so 
good  for  town  gardens  as  these  Roses.  One  of  the 
prettiest  beds  I  have  seen  was  formed  of  a  half- 
standard  white  rugosa,  surrounded  by  dwarf  plants  of 
the  darker  colours. 

Victor  Hugo  and  Marquis  of  Salisbury  are  still 
very  bright,  lhe  first  is  a  grand  lite  Rose,  and 
keeps  its  intense  deep  scarlet  shade  long  after  the 
llower  has  expanded.  Some  I  have  noted  were 
fresh  and  brilliant  for  more  than  a  week. 

Meteor  is  a  Rose  that  is  never  seen  at  its  best  out- 
of-doors  till  lute  in  the  season,  and  then  it  is  really  a 
fine  flower  of  deep  crimson  and  maroon  colours. 
Earlier  it  gets  burnt  with  crumpled  outer  petals,  but 
at  the  present  time  some  fine  trusses  may  be  gathered 
from  the  bushes. 

Owing  to  the  drought,  most  of  our  plants  were 
considerably  more  than  half-ripened  when  the  rain 
came,  especially  the  hybrid  perpetuals  ;  and  unless 
cooler  weather  ensues  forthwith,  new  growths  will 


be  made,  which  cannot  possibly  mature,  and  much 
of  what  would  be  valuable  wood  will  be  crippled. 
It  is  different  with  Teas  and  Noisettes  of  ordinary 
vigour,  which  never  seem  at  a  standstill  until  several 
sharp  frosts,  and  a  very  short  spell  of  genial  weather 
causes  them  to  break  into  blossom  again. 

It  will  be  well  to  take  advantage  of  the  present 
open  weather,  and  get  the  planting  of  Roses  per- 
formed early,  so  as  to  check  the  formation  of  new 
growths,  and  assist  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 
A.  Piper. 


American  Notes. 


THE  DATE  PALM  IN  ARIZONA. 
While  we  who  live  in  the  Northern  States  think 
most  about  fruits  which  will  resist  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  cold,  other  American  horticulturists 
are  facing  quite  different  problems.  It  is  a  very  inte- 
resting illustration  of  the  breadth  and  variety  of  the 
work  done  in  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of 
the  United  States  to  note  the  recent  Bulletin  pub- 
lished by  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station,  and 
written  by  Professor  J.  W.  Tourney.  The  Bulletin 
contains  many  details  of  no  interest  to  the  public, 
but  the  general  conclusion  is  reached  that  Date- 
growing  on  a  commercial  scale  is  possible  in  certain 
favoured  sections  of  the  desert  region  of  Southern 
California  and  Arizona.  The  Date  Palm  tree 
itself  will  grow  in  many  localities  where  it  doe3 
not  fruit,  or  where  it  seldom  fruits.  Some  few 
trees  now  growing  in  the  State,  and  varying  in 
age  from  15  to  25  years,  form  the  chief  basis  of 
these  conclusions,  though  some  faith  is  also  placed  in 
the  similarity  of  the  Arizona  climate  to  that  of  the 
Old  World  regions  where  Date  Palms  are  grown. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  the  Division  of  Pomology,  has  taken  an 
interest  in  the  culture  of  the  Date  Palm,  and  at 
different  times  has  madu  importations  of  Old  World 
varieties  from  Cairo,  Arabia,  Algeria,  &c.  Real 
material  results  in  convincing  quantity  are  still 
awaited,  however. 

San  Jose  Scale  in  Maryland. 
One  of  the  most  extensive  publications  among  the 
many  recently  issued,  dealing  with  the  Sin  Jose"  scale 
in  various  parts  of  America,  is  a  recent  bulletin  by 
Professor  W.  G.  Johnson,  of  Maryland.  The  San 
Joee"  scale  has  been  comparatively  destructive  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  Professor  Johnson  has  had 
exceptional  facilities,  as  well  as  an  exceptional  wil- 
lingness, to  study  it  The  present  volume  might 
almost  be  cilled  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  covering 
116  pages,  and  including  an  index  and  many  illus- 
trations, with  a  good  portrait  of  the  late  lamented 
Dr.  C.  V.  Riley  as  a  frontispiece.  It  gives  the  history 
of  the  scale,  its  introduction,  its  present  distribution, 
and  the  status  of  the  work  for  its  suppression.  Pro- 
fessor Johnson  evidently  regards  the  San  Jose"  scalo 
as  a  very  serious  factor  in  fruit  culture  in  Maryland, 
but  thinks  that  the  system  of  state  inspection',  fumi- 
gations, and  renovations  now  in  practice  will  control 
the  pest  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  sorrowful 
necessity  of  abandoning  the  thousands  of  acre3  of 
Peaches,  Plums,  and  other  fruits  now  growing  in 
thjt  State. 

"Principles  op  Fruit-crowing." 
This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Professor 
Bailey's  many  works  on  horticultural  subjects.  It 
has  gone  to  a  seoond  edition  in  a  trifle  over  a  year.  I 
am  told  that  it  has  found  a  considerable  market  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  in  other  remote 
spots,  that  it  sells  in  fact  everywhere  that  people 
speak  English  and  cultivate  fruit-trees.  The  second 
edition  has  some  slight  changes,  the  principal  ono 
being  a  chapter  in  the  appendix  relating  to  methods' 
of  describing  and  classifying  fruits.  The  new  preface 
is  a  very  interesting  essay,  setting  forth  the  contrast 
between  European  and  American  methods  of  fruit- 
culture.  Professor  Bailey  thinkB  that  the  American 
excels  in  large  commercial  operations,  in  growing  and 
selling  large  quantities  of  uniform  fruit  in  distant 


markets  ;  but  that  the  European  fruit-grower  under- 
stands much  better  how  to  grow  fancy  fruit  in  small 
quantities  for  the  home  demand. 

New  York  State  College  op  Forestry. 
This  institution  was  founded  by  an  Act  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  in  the  spring  of  1898, 
and  has  already  begun  its  work.  The  State  Legis-  | 
lature  appropriated  10,000  dols.  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  school  for  the  present,  and  also  arranged 
for  the  establishment  of  a  college  fore3t  of  not  more 
than  30,000  acres.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
land,  I  am  told,  has  already  been  located.  It  lies  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  the  Adirondacks,  and  is 
covered  with  more  or  less  first  and  second  growth 
Spruce,  Pine,  American  Larch,  Hemlock,  and  broad- 
leaved  species.  It  seems  altogether  probable  that  the 
practical  demonstrations  to  be  made  in  this  college 
forest  will  have  a  very  great  value  for  the  whole 
United  States.  The  College  of  Forestry  has  been 
made  a  department  of  Cornell  University,  located  at 
Ithaca.  Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow  has  given  up  his  work  as 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  become  director  of 
the  new  college  of  forestry  and  profeBsor  of  forestry 
therein.  His  former  assistant  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Filibert  Roth,  makes  the  same  transfer,  and  becomes 
assistant-professor  of  forestry,  foreBt  manager,  and 
instructor  in  timber  physics  and  technology.  Courses 
have  already  been  begun  at  Cornell  University,  and, 
though  the  registration  of  students  in  the  College  of 
Forestry  proper  is  yet  small,  the  lecture  courses  are 
well  attended  by  students  from  other  departments  of 
the  University.  The  regular  course  of  instruction 
now  outlined  occupies  four  years,  and  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  the  Science  of  Forestry  ;  but 
several  shorter  courses  have  likewise  been  provided. 
F.  A.  Waagh. 

HYBEIDISATION  OF  SPEEKELIA 

AND   HIPPEASTBUM. 

In  your  issue  of  June  14,  1898,  p.  272,  "Delta" 
writes  :  "I  was  told  that  Dr.  Bonavia  succeeded  after 
many  years  in  getting  a  cross  between  these  two  (Spre- 
kelia  f ormosissima  and  Hippeastrum)."  I  beg  to  state. 
that  although  I  have  often  tried  to  cross  these  two, 
I  never  have  succeeded  in  producing  any  result,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  anybody  elae  has  ever  succeeded. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  happen  in  similar 
attempts  in  different  climates,  in  different  soils,  and 
under  different  conditions.  The  Vallota  seems  as 
refractory  with  Hippeastrums  as  the  Sprekclia. 
"  Nothing  can  be  known  without  trying,"  and  trying 
persistently  under  different  conditions. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  among  Orchids 
Sophronitis  and  Lrelia  could  intermarry — two  distinct 
genera,  according  to  botanists.  Epidendrum  and 
Cattleya  or  Lielia  have  also  been  successfully  crossed. 
Anatomical  distinctness  does  not  necessarily  mean 
physiological  distinctness.  Two  plants  may  be  ana- 
tomically distinct,  while  physiologically  they  may 
be  one. 

When  in  India,  I  imported  a  Hippeastrum  bulb 
from  Holland.  It  flowered,  but  would  not  cro  s 
either  way  with  plants  I  got  from  Lucknow.  The 
next  season  it  flowered  again,  and  I  tried  it  in  both 
ways,  but  again  without  any  success.  The  third 
BeaBon  I  repeated  the  operations,  and  obtained  a 
number  of  seeds,  both  by  its  pollen  on  my  Hippeas- 
trums, and  their  pollen  on  its  pistil.  Now  these  were 
both  Hippeastrums.  Thinking  over  the  matter,  I 
thought  that  possibly  either  the  Dutch  bulb  was  too 
young  to  produce  ciossable  pollen  and  pistil,  or  it 
was  not  sufficiently  acclimatised  to  effect  a  successful 
cross. 

I  have  noticed  this  refractorinoss  in  other  cases  of 
Hippeastrum  ;  although  anatomically  one,  they  may 
have  been  phyBiologicilly  distinct.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  the  lion  and  the  tiger  would  cross ! 
Yot  this  has  been  done.  The  form  and  coloration  of 
the  Sprekelia  are  so  lovely,  that  attempts  at  crossing 
them  under  different  conditions  should  continue. 

Lilies  amongst  themselves  are  very  difficult  to 
crosB.  Lilium  Parkmanni  is  Baid  to  have  been  a  cross 
between  L.  auratum  and  L.  speciosum  rubrum.     But 
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no  one  has  been  able  to  repeat  this  cross — if  it  was 
one,  for  some  disbelieve  that  it  was  evolved  through 
such  a  cross.  The  curious  tiling  is,  that  this  magnifi- 
cent Lily  does  not  seed  ;  that  is,  it  will  not  take  its 
own  pollen.  The  Sprekelia  and  the  Vallota  also  do 
not  take  their  own  pollen,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes. 

I  have  no  doubt  tbattho  regular  form  of  the  Ilippe- 
astrum  can,  by  selection  and  crossing,  be  transformed 
into  the  Sprekelia  type,  but  it  would  require  patience, 
perseverance  and  time.  All  irregular  forms  of 
(lowers  have  been  evolved  from  regular  forms,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why,  by  manipulation,  this  result 
thould  not  hi  again  produced.  E.  Bonavia,  J/.Z>., 
London,  August  15,  1S98,  in  "Indian  Gardening." 


nevertheless  a  month  when  the  success  attending 
the  work  of  the  past  six  months  is  apparent.  I 
found  many  of  the  houses  were  undergoing  altera- 
tion for  moro  modern  methods  of  ventilation,  and  a 
new  system  of  hot-water  was  bein'g  carried  out. 

Several  vineries  I  found  in  this  transition,  stega 
and  in  cases  where  a  house  had  been  planted  years 
ago  with  several  varieties  in  it,  this  was  beiDg  re- 
planted with  one  only.  One  new  house  was  planted 
in  January  last,  and  good  canes  had  run  up  thiB 
season.  Capital  crops  wero  hanging  on  those  Vines 
not  yet  interfered  with,  the  Muscats  being  especially 
good.  The  secret  in  regard  to  two  canes  of  Muscat 
was  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  young  canes  of 
this  variety  had  been  inarched  on  a  well-rooted  cane 


with  standards  and  pyramids,  that  it  is  intended  to 
plunge  out  on  the  lawns  or  in  the  flower-beds.  Next 
spring  the  plants  will  be  of  good  size,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
will  make  a  distinct  feature  in  the  pleasure-grounds. 
Perhaps  even  better  than  standing  them  singly, 
would  be  the  placing  of  ten  or  a  dozen  in  a  clump, 
not  too  closely  together,  with  some  loose-growing 
Lobelia  or  Verbena  as  an  undergrowth  ;  these  are 
free  and  rapid-growing,  and  would  soon  hide  any 
appearance  of  bareness,  that  sometimes  is  observable 
in  the  Fuchsias.  Free  -  bloomiog  varieties,  with 
flowers  of  but  medium  size,  as  are  the  sorts  here, 
are  far  to  bo  preferred  to  the  larger  flowering 
varieties. 

Palms  and  Ferns  are  indispensable  for  the  decora- 


FlG.    94.  — SOUVENIR   DE   LA    MALMAISON   CARNATIONS   AT   IWERNE   MINSTER. 


IWERNE    MINSTER     HOUSE. 

(5//  our  Special  Comn  issioner.) 

This  noble  establishment  is  fix  miles  from  Bland- 
ford,  but  haviDg  called  at  Shillingstone,  I  had  but 
th  ree  miles  to  traverse  before  reaching  it. 

Iwerne  Minster  House,  though  built  some  eighteen 
years  ago,  has  still  a  new  look  about  it  ;  to  take  this  off, 
the  lower  walls  are  all  wired,  and  the  Ivy  planted  has 
made  good  growth,  so  that  mai.y  parts  are  already 
covered  with  it.  The  pleasure-grounds  are  in  excellent 
keeping,  grand  trees  rearing  their  heads  to  a  great 
height,  and,  as  many  stand  singly  on  the  lawns  and  park 
their  grand  proportions  may  be  observed  in  a  notable 
manner.  Much  new  landscape  work  has  been  under- 
taken during  the  past  few  years,  and  as  the  seasons 
pass,  these  portions  blend  with  the  older,  and  add  a 
richness  and  completeness  to  the  scenery,  such  as  it 
did  not  formerly  possess.  Perhaps  August  is  not 
the  most  desirable  month  to  vifit  gardens,  at  least 
we  are   sometimes  told  that  is  the  case;   but  it  is 


of  Blacky  Hamburgh.  The'  canes'of  Muscat  now 
three  years  old,  were  very  strong,  and  bearing  a  good 
crop.  The  bunches  were  better  shaped,  that  is,  had 
broader  shoulders,  and  were  not  quite  so  attenuated  as 
other  Muscats  close  by.  The  sotting  quality  of  the 
flowers  was  decidedly  more  free  and  certain,  the 
berries  were  of  large  size,  and  the  flavour  excellent. 
Mr.  Th.  Foakes,  the  gardener,  expressed  himself  as 
highly  p'eased  with  this  method,  and  purposed 
inarching  several  others.  I  have  observed  this  plan 
carried  out  at  several  other  places  in  the  south.  The 
variety  Mrs.  Pince  was  likewise  in  very  good  form  ; 
and  the  flavour  of  Mrs.  Pearson  (white)  was  excellent. 
In  one  house,  a  number  of  young  Peach  and  Nectarine- 
trees  was  planted  last  January,  and  had  made  good 
growth  ;  other  Peach-houees  had  excellent  crops, 
whilst  a  number  grown  in  pots  were  now  stood  out- 
side, that  the  wood  may  become  bard  by  exposure. 

I  found  the;  cultivation     of    specimen     Fuchsias 
practised  here.     A  house  was  occupied  exclusively 


tion  of  the  mansion,  and  these  also  ,have  divisions 
entirely  devoted  to  them.  They  look  well,  and,  as 
is  the  case  with  all  plants  used  for  this  purpose, 
moisturo  and  heat  are  now  given  to  cause  growth,  so 
that  any  blemishes  may  as  quickly  as  is  possible  be 
covered  over  with  healthy  and  vigorous  fronds. 
Chrysanthemums  are  well  grown,  and  some  900 
plants,  as  bush  specimens,  or  others  for  the  production 
of  blooms,  were  looking  well. 

Here,  too,  Carnations  are  grown  in  great  numbers. 
The  Malmaison  varieties  bad  flowered,  and  layering 
was  being  effected.  In  fig.  94  is  illustrated  a  house  of 
these  when  in  bloom.  Of  the  tree-variety  Mrs.  L.  de 
Rothschild  some  1500  plants  are  grown,  and  these, 
with  Mies  Joliffe  and  others  make  it  possible  for 
Mr.  Foakes  to  cut  Carnation-blooms  any  day  during 
the  year.  The  method  adopted  with  these  is  simple 
enough.  Cuttings  are  inserted  in  pots  in  January, 
and  struck  in  a  little  heat.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted, 
they  are  potted  into  3-inch  pots,  and  then  later  in  the 
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spring  into  7-inch  pots.  Carnations  in  different  stages 
of  growth  are  met  with  in  almo3t  all  places.  The 
Begonia,  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  filled  one  house  entirely, 
and  was  in  capital  condition  ;  whilst  the  pretty  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  was  represented  by  a  large  number  of 
plants  in  pots  and  frames. 

In  one  of  the  stoves  I  noticed  a  large  portion  of  the 
roof  covered  with  Allamanda  cathartica,  the  flowers 
of  this  are  somewhat  smaller  than  A.  Hendersoni, 
and  are  most  useful  for  vases  and  table  decoration. 
Another  variety  even  less  in  size  than  A.  cathartica 
is  A.  Williatnsii,  which  is  well  deserving  a  place  where 
this  class  of  flowers  can  be  used.  To  say  that  Violets 
are  not  forgotten  is  a  negative  way  of  stating  the  fact 
that  borders  were  filled  with  young  plants.  Spring- 
flowering  bulbs  are  also  grown  in  large  numbers, 
Lily  of  the  Valley  crowns  being  utilised  to  a  great 
extent,  since  the  desire  is  to  have  this  lovely  gem 
in  flower  as  early  as  possible,  and  to  lengthen  its 
blooming  period  as  long  as  can  be  done.  Some  thou- 
sand Strawberry-plants  in  pots  are  forced  each  season, 
and  preference  is  given  to  Royal  Sovereigu. 

Passing  through  the  pleasure-grounds  and  flower- 
gardens,  I  noticed  some  pretty  flower-beds.  In  many 
nooks  herbaceous  plants  were  gay,  and  a  pond  was 
utilised  for  Rushes,  Iris,  and  Water  Lilies  ;  whilst 
strong-growing  Ferns  had  a  capital  rockery  quite  set 
apart  for  them.  The  kitchen-garden  is  some  distance 
from  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  with  that  near  the 
glasshouses  is  well  cropped.  Cannas  are  grown  in 
large  numbers  ;  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Tomatos,  and 
Figs  are  perfectly  satisfactory. 


The   Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   W.  Messenger,  Gardener  to  H.  G.   Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. — So  long  as  the  weather  keeps 
open  and  mild,  all  the  air  possible  should  be  afforded 
these  plants.  Those  for  example,  as  Indian  Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons,  &c. ,  which  are  liable  to  be  over- 
run by  thrips,  should  be  syringed  once  a  day  as 
a  precaution,  and  should  the  pests  be  present  on  the 
plants  fumigate  the  house  twice,  on  alternate  evenings, 
for,  if  the  pests  are  not  annihilated  quickly,  yellow 
leaves  will  soon  be  apparent.  If  the  present  mild 
weather  continues  no  fire  will  be  needed.  Take 
great  ore  that  no  plants  become  dry  at  the  roots, 
and  uo  crowding  of  the  plants  occurs.  When  plants 
have  been  standing  out-of-doors  it  is  not  advisable 
to  keep  tin  greenhouse  very  dry,  as  doing  so  leads 
to  the  dropping-off  of  the  leaves,  Camellias  being 
great  sufferers  in  this  way. 

ifyrsiphyllum  asparagoidas. — Do  not  allow  growing 
shoots  to  become  entangled,  but  go  over  them  at 
intervals,  and  tie  them  in  neatly  without  bruising  or 
breaking.  This  species  is  useful  where  much  inioor 
decoration  has  to  be  carried  out ;  and  a  good  number 
of  plants  should  be  grown.  Those  which  are  growu 
are  improved  if  weak  guano- water  be  often  applied. 
Lot  plenty  of  air  be  afforded  when  the  weather 
permits. 

Adiantums. — Those  plants  which  were  closely  cut- 
over  and  have  been  rested  somewhat,  may  now  be 
started  into  growth  by  putting  them  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature,  affording  them  some  weak 
stimulus  when  growth  has  become  active.  Such 
Adiantums  as  have  developed  fronds  may  be  placed 
in  a  cool  position  in  full  light,  and  afforded  a  fair 
amount  of  fresh  air.  Thus  treated,  the  fronds  last 
longer  wheu  removed  from  the  plants  than  those  that 
pre  grown  in  a  close,  moist  house. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias.  —  Only  cold-frame  or 
greenhouse  treatment  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
Cale  lolaria  in  mild,  open  weather  ;  and  in  the  event 
of  autumn  frosts,  coverings  are  better  than  fire-heat, 
imd  these  are  readily  applied  when  the  plants  are 
placed  in  cold-frames  or  pits.  Greenfly  must  be 
diligently  kept  under  by  fumigation,  and  air  must  be 
admitted  to  the  plants  in  mild  weather,  so  as  to 
obtain  compact,  stocky  growth,  and  healthy  leaves. 

Celosias. — The  later-sovn  batches  of  plants  avail- 
able- for  decuration  at  this  seasou  having  b^eu  afforded 
cool-house  treatment,  will  have  well  developed 
plumes.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  which  have  pushed 
on  iu  heat  will  be  more  delicate,  and  will  need  careful 
hardening  off  before  they  are  placed  in  a  cold  green- 


house. If  any  plant  should  be  in  a  backward  con- 
dition, let  it  be  grown  close  to  the  glass,  in  an  airy 
intermediate-house,  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
checking  or  preventing  spindling  of  the  plants. 

HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

The  Apple. — Where  trees  are  being  purchased  from 
the   nursery,  whether  for   forming  bushes  or   espa- 
liers, they  should  always  be  obtained  on  the  English 
Paradise  stock,  upon  which  the  Apple  gives  much 
finer  fruit  than  on  the  free  stock,  as  the  former  has 
more  abundant  fibrous  roots  running  near  the  sur- 
face,   therefore   within   reach   of   rain,    and   readily 
affected   by  manurial  top-dressings   during  growth  ; 
besides,    the    trees  do    not   make    so    much  wood 
as     is     the     case     on    the    Crab,     nor     are     they 
so     large-headed    as    to    overshadow  other    crops ; 
they    continue     in    bearing     without    root-pruning 
longer    than    those,    and    they   come   into   bearing 
much  sooner.     I  have  found,  as  doubtless  have  other 
gardeners,  that  the  French  Paradise  stock  does  not 
enable  the  Apple  worked  upon   it  to   make  enough 
growth  for  ordinary  purposes,  although  no  fault  can 
be  found  with  the  fruitfulness  of  any  variety  worked 
upon  stocks  of   this  species;    and  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  useful  stock  for  small  gardens.     Bushes  on 
the  French  Paradise  will  bear  a  lot  of  fruit  when 
from  2  to  4  feet  high,  and  they  may  be   planted  at 
4  feet   apart.     Apples   on   Paradise  stocks   may  be 
transplanted  without  being  much   checked  in   fruit- 
bearing  for  even  one  season  if  the  work  be  performed 
at  about  this  date.     For  orchard  culture  the  wilding 
Grab  or  free  stock,  as  it  is  called,  is  best,  and  trees 
worked  on  it  afford  the  greater  weight  of  fruit  per 
acre  ;  owing,  however,  to  the  length  of  time  required 
for  a  standard  tree  to  form  a  head  and  come  into 
bearing,  it  is  desirable  to  cover  the  ground  between 
the  standards  with  Apples  in   bush  form  or  worked 
on  the  English  Paradise,  or  else  with  Currants  and 
Gooseberries.     By  this  meaus  the  cultivator  obtains 
remunerative   crops   whilst  waiting  for   the   Apple- 
trees  to   come  in  bearing.     This  is   a  much  better 
system  than  sowing    down  an  orchard  with   grass- 
seeds,  the  trees  making  better  progress,  because  the 
soil  must  necessarily  be  well  tilled.     In  planting  an 
orchard,  varieties  (if  more  than  one  tree  be  planted) 
should  be  kept  together,  either  as  an  entire  row  or 
part  of  one,  as  the  gathering  of  the  fruit  is   then 
more  quickly  done.     If  possible,  an  orchard  should 
be  placed  upon  rising  ground,  with  a  gradual  slope  to 
the  south  or  south- west,  and  the  north-east  winds  are 
less  destructive  to  the  flowers  and  young  foliage  in 
the  spring.     Shelter  there  should   be  from  the  west 
and  south-west  winds,  which  blow  most  severely  at 
a  time  of  the  year  when  the  fruit  is  attaining  to  full 
size.     This  may  be  provided  against   by  planting  a 
belt  of   Canadian  Poplar,   Balsam  Poplar,  Larch,  and 
Spruce  trees  at  a  distance  of  30  yards  or  thereabouts 
from  the  boundary  of  the  orchard,  and  these  growing 
up  quickly  will  screen  the  trees  from  the  wind  with- 
out forming  a  harbour  for  insects  destructive  to  fruit 
trees. 

Select  Lists  for  Garden  Culture :  Dessert  Varieties. 
— Mr.  Gladstone,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Duchess'  Favourite, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  St.  Edmund's  Pippin,  Wor- 
cester Pearmaiu,  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  Margil, 
Ribston  Pippin,  King  of  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Wyken  Pippin,  Cockle  Pippin,  Claygate 
Pearmain,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Allington  Pippiu, 
Allen's  Everlasting,  Lord  Bjrghley,  Rosemary  Russet, 
Sturmer  Pippin. 

Kitchen  Varieties. — Lord  Suflield  (only  fit  for  warm 
soils  and  aspects),  Lord  Grosvenor  (if  the  first  cannot 
be  employed),  Grenadier,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  War- 
ner's King,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Stirling  Castle,  Golden  Noble,  Blenheim  Orange, 
New  or  Winter  Hawthornden,  Bismarck,  1. aim's 
Prince  Albert,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Durueloip's  Seedling, 
Newton  Wonder,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Barnack 
Beauty,  Northern  Greening,  Easter  Pippin.  The 
above  are  good  beariDg  vari-ties  iu  their  order  of 
ripening,  and  will  give  a  succession  of  fruit  through- 
out the  season. 

For  orchard  planting,  if  for  private  use,  the  abov.i 
s  lection,  with  the  exception  of  Lane's  Prince  Albeit, 
wil   be  suitable.     If  for  market  purposes  : — 

Dessert  Varieties. — Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Worces- 
ter Pearmain,  Summer  Golden  Pippiu,  King  of 
P.ppius,  Cox's  Orange  Pippiu,  Rosemary  Russet. 

Kitchen  Varieties. —  Grenadier,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Warner's  Kiug,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Cox's  Pomona, 
Goldeu  Noble,  Blenheim  Orange.  New  Hawthornden, 


Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Bismarck,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Newton  Wonder,  Dumelow'B  Seedling,  Bramley's 
Seedling,  Barnack  Beauty. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

French  Beans.  — Plants  in  frames  and  pits 
bearing  a  crop  should  be  given  air  during  mild 
weather,  but  on  no  account  must  frost  be  allowed  to 
reach  the  plants.  Throw  a  few  mats  over  the 
structures  during  frosty  nights.  Maintain  a  constant 
supply  of  Beans  by  making  frequent  sowings.  It  isj 
of  no  use  to  rush  the  plants  with  excessive  he  it,  nor 
to  crowd  them  together  in  the  forcing-houses.  Keep 
them  hi  a  steady  temperature  by  day  of  65°  to  70°, 
with  a  night  temperature  of  60°  to  65°. 

Globe  Artichokes. — Prepare  a  heap  of  litter,  con- 
sisting of  dry  rough  stable-manure,  straw,  Bracken, 
and  Oak  or  Beech-tree  leaves,  and  on  a  dry  day 
wheel  this  on  to  the  ground,  putting  it  between  the 
rows.  Cut  off  all  the  leaves  and  stems  from  the 
Artichokes  to  within  1  foot  of  the  soil ;  then  place  the 
litter  loosely  around  the  plants  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  not  preveut  air  reaching  the  plants.  Do  not 
cover  the  hearts,  or  they  will  decay. 

Trenching  and  Digging  Land. — As  every  kin!  of 
culinary  vegetable  derives  more  or  less  benefit  from  a 
timely  and  suitable  tilling  of  the  soil  by  digging  one, 
two,  or  more  spits  deep,  the  sooner  in  the  winter 
this  work  is  performed,  in  the  case  of  heavy  and 
medium  soils,  the  better.  The  last  three  dry 
summers  have  brought  the  matter  of  deep-diggiDg  of 
the  land  home  to  most  gardeners —the  deepest  and  best- 
tilled  land  has  always  carried  the  best  vegetables,  of 
course,  with  the  addition  of  more  or  less  m inure.  At 
this  season  a  plan  should  be  sketched  of  the  intended 
cropping  of  the  garden,  and  the  soil  prepared  accord- 
ingly. The  main  divisions  will  be  those  which  will 
carry  the  Pea,  Onion,  Carrot,  Parsnip,  Beetroot,  and 
Potato  crops,  remembering  not  to  have  two  crops  of 
an  exhaustive  nature,  or  belonging  to  the  same  genus, 
following  each  other,  and  changing  as  much  as 
possible  the  positions  of  the  different  kinds  of 
vegetables. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — On  a  day  when  the  plants  are 
not  wet  with  rain,  let  those  with  the  forwarder 
flprouts  be  cleared  of  decaying  leaves  and  any  which 
will  come  away  with  a  slight  touch,  and  thus  admit 
the  Bunlight  amongst  the  plants,  in  order  to  avert  to 
some  extent  the  loss  of  leaves  during  the  winter. 
Let  the  later-planted  rows  be  moulded  up  for  the 
last  time.  These  last,  in  the  event  of  our  getting  a 
few  more  weeks  of  mild  weather,  will  carry  a  moderate 
crop  of  sprouts  of  a  useful  size. 

Seeds  which  may  be  Sown.— Some  early  round- 
seeded  Peas  may  be  sown  this  month  on  a  south 
border.  Kentish  Invicta  and  Ringleader  are  good 
hardy  varieties.  If  these  are  selected  for  sowing,  the 
rows  should  be  2J  feet  apart,  and  the  drills  3  inches 
deep,  made  flat  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  seeds 
may  lie  at  the  least  an  inch  or  two  apart.  The  land, 
if  in  fair  heart,  should  not  be  manured,  but  potash 
and  manure-water  may  be  applied  in  the  spring. 
Broad  Beans  may  be  similarly  treated,  but  manure  is 
n  it  inimical  to  this  vegetable.  The  early  Mazagau  is 
a  trustworthy  variety  to  sow.  Let  the  rows  be  2  feet 
apart,  aud  the  drills  as  deop  as  for  Peas. 

Salsafy  and  Scorzorura. — Theso  roots  may  be 
lifted  and  stored  in  sand  in  a  light  cellar,  with  the 
tops  shortened  to  2  inches,  protruding  so  that  growth 
may  go  on. 

Potatos. — The  tubers  in  the  Potato  cellars,  &c, 
should  be  looked  over,  and  all  small  and  diseased 
ones  removed.  Kxamine  likewise  the  seed  Potatos, 
and  if  the  least  sign  of  dampness  bo  noticed,  let 
them  bo  removed  to  a  drier  place.  Potatos  pitted 
out-of-doors  must  be  well  protected  against  the 
iDgress  of  rain  and  snow,  otherwise  great  loss  of 
tubers  will  occur. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burforu,  Dorking. 

Vandal  (continued). — It  may  be  woll  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  varieties  which  are  best  known  and  more 
generally  cultivated,  as  V.  tricolor,  V.  t.  planilabris, 
V.  t.  Dalkeith  var.,  V.  t.  Basseti,  V.  t.  formosa,  V.  t. 
Dr.  Paterson's  var.,  V.  t.  Chatsworth  var.,  V.  suavis, 
and  V.  s.  Veitchi.  It  is  generally  remarked  by 
Orchid  growers  that  theso  handsome  plants  are  not 
nearly  so  well  growu  as  formerly,  and  from  my  own 
observation  whou  visiting  other  collections,  I  believj 
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tho  principal  reason  to  be  that  the  plants  are  grown 
much  too  warm,  and  they  are  given  an  insufficiency 
of  fresh  air  and  moisture.  Give  the  plants  generous 
treatment,  and  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced  in 
cultivaticg  and  blooming  them.  A  group  of  Vandas, 
furnished  with  strong  healthy  leaves  down  to  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  whether  in  or  out  of  bloom,  is  an  imposing 
feature  in  the  Orchid  house.  Any  of  these  plants 
that  require  to  be  repotted  may  be  so  treated  at  once. 
Less  foliagi'  will  bo  likely  to  suffer  now  than  were 
the  work  deferred  until  spring.  Some  growers  fear 
to  interfere  with  Vandas  even  when  they  become 
"leggy,"  and  consider  the  cutting  of  them  down  to 
be  erroneous  practice,  but  if  the  plants  are  attended 
to  at  the  proper  season,  and  care  used  in  the  opera- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  treatment  afforded  the  plants 
immediately  afterwards,  no  fear  need  be  entertained. 
If  a  plant  must  be  repotted  because  of  a  loss  of  leaves 
at  its  base,  the  old  material  and  drainage  should  be 
removed,  and  if  any  roots  are  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the 
pot,  gently  detach  them  with  a  thin-bladed  knife.  In 
most  cases  there  will  be  found  live  roots  some  distance 
up  the  stem,  which  will  allow  of  a  portion  of  tho  stem 
to  be  cut  off,  and  so  much  should  be  removed  that 
when  the  plant  is  placed  in  the  new  pot  the  lowest 
pair  of  leaves  will  be  almost  down  to  the  rim.  Place 
the  plant  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  and  put  a  few  largo 
crocks  at  the  bottom,  which  may  be  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  sphaguum-moss.  Replace  the  lower- 
most roots  over  the  surface,  and  carefully  work  in 
amongst  them  some  clean  crocks,  and  a  moderate 
quantity  of  unchopped  sphagnum-moss,  pressing  it 
firmly  down.  Then  distribute  more  roots  in  a  like 
manner,  bringing  them  well  up  to  the  surface,  and 
filling  up  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top.  Finish 
off  with  clean  healthy  sphagnum-moss,  well  mixed 
with  finely  broken  crocks.  Afterwards  secure  each 
stein  in  an  upright  position  to  neat  wooden  stakes,  it 
being  es-ential  that  the  plant  should  not  move  about. 
Any  of  the  large  fleshy  aerial  roots  that  are  long 
enough  may  be  pegged  down  on  the  surface  of  the 
moss,  and  in  time  these  will  root  into  it.  The  more 
roots  enticed  down  in  this  way  the  better.  The 
repotted  plants  must  be  shaded  from  all  sunshine, 
and  no  water  need  be  afforded  them  for  several  days, 
after  which  give  them  a  thorough  soaking.  The  moss 
on  the  surface  will  soon  become  dry  again,  when  it 
should  bo  lightly  sprinkled  over,  and  kept  growing  iu 
this  way  until  each  plant  has  reestablished  itself, 
when  the  quantity  of  water  may  be  gradually  increased. 
The  potting  material,  however,  must  never  be  kept 
in  a  saturated  condition,  it  being  more  advisable  to 
keep  the  surroundings  moist  by  damping  between  the 
pots  and  under  the  stages  several  times  daily.  Large 
healthy  specimens  that  need  no  root  disturbance,  will 
only  require  to  be  resurfaced  with  living  sphagnum- 
moss,  but  if  there  be  any  suspicion  of  the  old  moss 
low  down  in  the  pot  having  become  decomposed,  it 
should  be  carefully  picked  out  from  between  the  roots, 
and  fresh  material  substituted.  Vandas  require  a 
cool  intermediate-house  temperature,  and  a  cool 
mois1;  stage  for  them  to  stand  upon.  Some  cultivators 
stand  the  plants  on  open  wood-work  stages  immedi- 
ately over  or  near  to  the  hot  water-pipes.  No  worse 
place  could  be  found  for  them.  If  they  must  be 
placed  over  the  pipes,  the  stage  should  be  covered 
with  thin  slates  or  tiles,  over  which  a  layer  of  finely 
broken  coal  or  coke  should  be  laid  to  a  depth  of  3  or 
1  inches,  which  will  hold  moisture.  All  newly- 
imported  Vandas  should  be  potted  in  crocks  only. 
Keep  the  stems  and  lower  leaves  well  syiinged  to 
prevent  undue  shrivelling.  As  soon  as  roots  appear, 
the  plants  may  be  potted  in  the  ordinary  manner. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Alterations  and  Improvements.  —  The  season  has 
arrived  when  ground  work,  turf-laying,  the  forma- 
tion of  b?ds,  borders,  shrubberies,  rockeries,  &c, 
may  be  undertaken  with  less  chance,  of  the  work 
being  impede  1  by  bad  weather.  When  turf  has  to 
be  laid  or  relaid,  the  ground  should  be  dug  over  half 
a  spit  deep,  obliterating  every  inequa'ity  in  doing 
this,  and  tinishing-off  the  job  by  a  good  even 
trampling  and  raking  with  an  iron  rake.  Turf  should 
be  very  carefully  laid,  the  joints  being  as  clo3e  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  them.  When  the  whole  is 
turfed  over,  a  sprinkling  of  finely-sifted  loam  should 
be  brushed  into  the  Bpaces,  and  on  the  first  dry  day 
a  heavy  roller  should  t.e  pa-sed  over  it. 

Shrubs.—  The  removal  of  most  of  the  evergreen 
shrubs  may  be  carried  out  at  this  season,  care  being  taken 
to  secure  good  balls  of  soil  with  them,  and  to  plant  in 
a  hole  considerably  larger  than  the  ball  or  the  stretch 
of  the  roots.     Having  placed  the  plant  in  position, 


only  a  little  deeper  than  it  was  before,  till  in  around 
the  ball  and  among  the  roots  with  fine  soil,  a  little  at 
a  time,  and  if  it  be  dry,  wash  it  amongst  them  with 
water  from  a  can  having  no  rose  on  the  spout,  then 
place  more  soil  over  the  roots,  make  the  whole  firm 
by  treading  it  ovenly  ;  and  finish  off  neatly.  If  the 
staple  is  clayey,  some  leaf-soil  may  be  well  incor- 
porated with  it,  or  failing  this,  charred  soil,  wood  ashes, 
orsonie  not-much-decayed  manure.  Where  new  shrub- 
beries are  to  be  made,  the  ground  should  be  dug  two 
or  three  spits,  manure  or  leaf-mould  being  incor- 
porated with  it  during  the  operation.  Do  not  plant 
before  the  land  has  settled  after  being  trenchod,  or 
in  wet  weather,  or  before  the  ground  has  become 
dry  enough  not  to  stick  to  the  boots  or  the  tools. 
These  precautions  are  of  great  importance  if  the  soil 
be  heavy. 

.  General  Remarks. — Much  work  will  be  found  by  the 
gardener  from  now  onwards  to  the  close  of  the  year, 
for  the  flower-garden  and  pleasure-grounds  must  be 
kept  with  neatness ;  tree-leaves  collected  almost  daily, 
and  the  lawns  swept  and  rolled  once  or  twice  a  week. 
The  rains  will  have  caused  the  grass  to  grow  anew, 
and  the  mowing-machines  and  scythes  cannot  be  put 
away  just  yet.  Grass  verges  and  the  edges  of  tho 
lawns  must  be  neatly  trimmed  and  well  defined. 
Walks  of  binding  gravel  will  need  frequent  rolling  to 
keep  them  firm.  Creepers  on  walks  and  fences  may 
need  some  attention  by  removing  or  securing  long 
shoots,  and  affording  a  mulch  of  rotten  manuro  to 
the  borders.  The  borders  of  herbaceous  perennials 
must  be  tidied  up,  and  the  stems,  &c,  removed. 
When  the  walks  are  hard,  as  after  frost,  manure 
may  be  wheeled  on  to  the  beds  in  readiness  for  being 
dug  in.  Gladiolus  corms  may  now  be  lifted  and  put 
just  as  they  are  in  a  cool  place  to  dry,  previous  to 
being  stored  away  in  sand  for  the  winter.  Hardy 
herbaceous  plants  that  admit  of  increase  by  division, 
may  be  taken  up  and  divided  ;  and  if  manure  can  be 
spared,  the  border  may  be  dressed  with  it.  Helleborus 
niger  (Christmas  Rose),  should  have  bell-glasses  or 
handlights  placed  over  them  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
the  flowers.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  wireworms 
amongst  recently  planted  Carnation  layers,  and  if  the 
appearance  of  a  plant  indicates  their  presence  on  the 
roots,  scrape  the  soil  carefully  away  from  the  plants, 
and  find  the  creatures.  Layers  of  the  Carnation 
should  be  potted  forthwith,  and  stood  out-of-doors 
until  hard  weather  compels  their  removal  to  cold  pits 
or  frames. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House,  Herts. 

Figs.  —  Any  plants  which  require  more  root- 
space  may  be  repotted,  using  turfy  loam,  with  about 
one-eighth  in  bulk  of  lime-rubble  or  slaked  lime, 
and  the  same  of  burned  soil,  added  in  greater  or 
lesser  quantity  according  to  the  nature  of  the  loam 
and  its  constituents.  A  quart  of  bone-meal  to  a 
wheelbarrow-load  of  the  soil  affords  desirable  nutri- 
ment to  the  Fig.  Before  replanting,  shorten  the 
strongest  roots.  The  potting  Bhould  be  firmly  per- 
formed as  the  pot  is  filled  up,  the  ball  being  sunk  about 
1  inch  deeper  than  before.  Large  trees  that  have 
not  been  potted  for  a  year,  must  be  repotted  into  tho 
same  size  pots  or  tuba,  or  re-surfaced  with  the  soil, 
making  it  firm  by  ramming  it.  When  a  plant  is  re- 
potted, &c,  sufficient  water  should  be  afforded  to 
moisten  tho  ball  throughout,  and  then  stood  iu  a 
cold-house. 

The  Earliest  Pot-  Vines. — We  are  now  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  forcing  season  for  Grapes,  and  first 
among  the  varieties  in  favour  comes  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  than  which  none  is  easier  to  force  and 
obtain  of  good  quality  in  the  latter  half  of  the  month 
of  April.  A  good  companion  variety  to  grow  along 
with  it  is  Foster's  Seedling,  although  there  are  others 
which  force  as  readily,  as  Chasselas  Vibert,  a  round 
white  Sweetwater,  ripening  early  naturally — one  of 
the  best  ;  Duke  of  Buccleuoh,  a  handsome  round 
berry,  and  fine  bunch,  becoming  of  a  fine  amber 
colour  when  rire  ;  Ascot  Citronelle,  an  oval 
Muscat  Grape,  ripening  three  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  well  worthy  of  being  grown  in 
moderate  quantity,  but,  as  Mr.  Barron  remarks  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Vine,  "too  small  for  extended  cultiva- 
tion ;  "  and  Ascot  Frontignan,  a  round  white  Muscat 
of  first-class  quality.  Cultivators  might  add  some 
or  all  of  these  varieties  to  their  collection,  with  the 
certainty  of  giving  interest  to  the  dessert.  The  best 
pot  Vines  for  early  work  are  those  which  have  made 
two  seasons'  growth,  and  have  been  once  cut  back, 
and  the  growth  of  such  was  completed  and  ripeutd 
much  earlier  than  usual  this  year. 


The  early  vinery  should  have  a  full  south  aspect  ; 
and  before  anything  else  is  done,  it  should  be  well 
cleansed  in  every  part,  and  tho  walls  lime-washed, 
taking  the  precaution  to  put  a  handful  of 
flowers-of-sulphur  into  the  white-wash  bucket. 
Everything  of  a  nature  to  harbour  mildew,  red- 
spider,  thrips,  or  mealy-bug,  should  be  cleared 
out  of  the  vinery,  together  with  a  few  inches 
of  the  top  soil  if  there  be  any  borders.  If 
means  of  affording  bottom-heat  exist,  a  mass  of 
Beech  and  Oak  leaves  should  be  placed  therein,  and 
be  well  trampled  down  as  the  filling  of  the  pit  goes 
on.  If  the  house  is  not  provided  with  a  bed  for 
bottom-beat,  let  the  Vines  be  placed  on  a  shelf  along 
the  front  of  the  house,  but  at  some  distance  from  tho 
hot-water  pipes.  I  have  grown  Vines  for  many  years 
by  both  methods,  but  I  prefer  to  plunge  the  pots  to 
the  rim  in  a  bed.  Before  putting  the  Vines  into  the 
house  let  them  be  dressed  with  one  of  the  usual  Vine 
dressings.  In  a  former  Calendar  I  advised  the 
shortening  of  the  pot  Vines  to  the  required  length, 
and  if  this  has  been  omitted,  and  the  Vines  are  found 
to  be  too  long  for  the  rafters,  do  not  shorten  the 
canes  now,  but  disbud  instead  when  tbey  have  broken, 
as  any  pruning  carried  out  immediately  before  begin- 
ning to  force  might  set  up  bleeding  when  the 
sap  becomes  active.  Let  the  Vines  be  placed 
2  feet  apart,  and  in  order  to  encourage  a  regular 
break,  tie  them  along  the  lower  part  of  the 
trellis,  causing  the  canes  to  form  a  slight  bow. 
The  canes  may  remaiu  thus  till  after  they  have 
broken,  which  is  usually  in  about  a  period  of  six 
weeks.  They  may  then  be  tied  along  tho  rafters,  at 
about  1  foot  distant  from  the  glass.  Let  the  forcing 
go  on  very  gradually,  with  a  temperature  of  not 
more  than  50°  at  night,  a  few  degrees  higher  if  mild, 
and  a  few  lower  in  time  of  frost  ;  and  55°  in  the  day 
with  or  without  fire-heat,  allowing  it  to  rise  10°  to 
15°  higher  if  the  sun-heat  is  powerful  enough,  and 
maintain  a  moist  but  not  a  stagnant  atmosphere, 
damping  the  Vines  and  all  bare  surfaces  once,  twice, 
or  thrice  a  day,  as  may  be  necesBary,  and  affording 
ventilation  in  accordince  with  the  state  of  the 
weather.  This  kind  of  treatment  must  be  persevered 
in  till  the  canes  break,  at  which  stage  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  raised  2°  or  3°.  When  approaching  dry- 
ness, afford  applications  of  tepid  water  to  the  soil  in 
the  pots,  examining  the  pots  twice  a  week  if  plunged, 
and  every  day  if  standing  on  shelves. 

Borders  of  Vineries  to  be  started  later  may  also 
have  a  thin  covering  of  leaves,  which  may  be  added 
to  at  a  later  date.  This  early  covering  of  the  borders 
prevents  tho  escape  of  heat  latent  in  the  soil. 

THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 
Extracting  and  Cleaning-itp  Combs. — Boxes  of 
combs,  after  the  honey  is  extracted,  must  be  given  to 
the  bees  to  clean-up  before  being  stored  away  till 
next  year.  Some  care  is  needed  in  getting  this  job 
completed  without  disturbance,  and  a  little  trouble 
will  be  well  repaid.  The  combs  should  be  given  to 
a  few  stocks  only  ;  allow  two  or  three  colonies  to  do 
all  the  cleaning-up  for  the  whole  apiary,  and  give  the 
wet  combs  after  nightfall,  taking  special  care  that  no 
strange  bees  get  at  the  combs  from  the  outside.  The 
latest  form  of  super-clearer — which  provides  for  the 
re-admission  of  the  bees  to  boxes  of  wet  combs  which 
have  been  replaced  on  hives  for  clearing-up,  pre- 
paratory for  Btoring  away  for  winter— affords  great 
assistance  in  preventing  excitement,  and  consequent 
"robbing."  With  a  couple  of  these  cleaiers  in  use, 
all  combs  may,  after  extracting,  be  got  into  the 
necessary  clean  condition  with  a  minimum  of  risk  or 
trouble. 

Clearing  away  Summer  Appliances. — Clear  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  appliances  away  after  they  are 
done  with,  and  do  not  forget  to  parcel  and  label  each 
lot  when  they  have  been  cleaned  and  prepared  for 
use  next  year.  Surplus  brood-combs  should  always 
be  marked  and  numbered  before  picking  away,  in 
order  that  they  may  occupy  the  same  positions  in 
the  same  hives  next  season.  In  contracting  hives  for 
winter,  remove  all  combs  not  covered  with  bees,  and 
after  noting  the  hive  from  which  they  are  taken, 
stow  them  away  by  themselves,  and  use  them  again 
when  required  for  the  same  stock — this  is  a  possible 
preventive  of  infection.  As  the  weather  becomes 
colder,  bees  will  occupy  a  very  much  smaller  portion 
of  the  hive,  and  it  will  soon  be  seen  how  many  combs 
will  be  needed  to  winter  on.  About  eight  standard- 
sized  frames  will  be  the  number  required  for  a  fan- 
stock,  but  only  leave  as  many  as  the  bees  can  cover, 
and  be  certain  that  each  has  not  less  than  20  lb.  of 
food  at  the  end  of  October. 
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APPOINTMENTS     FOR    NOVEMBER. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 


TUESDAY,  Nov.    1 


WEDNESDAY,    Nov.    2-( 


THURSDAY,       Nov.    3- 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association 
meet. 

Chrysanthemum  Exhibitions  at 
Torquay  (2  days);  Southampton 
(2  days) ;  Stratford  -  on  •  Avon 
(2  days)  ;  Croydon  (2  days) ; 
Watford  (2  days) ;  Kingston-on- 
Thames  (2  days)  ;  Eastbourne 
(2  days). 

Chrysanthemum  Exhibitions  at 
Isle  of  Thanet  (2  days) ;  Wolver- 
hampton (2  days)  ;  Dorchester 
(2  days) ;  Jersey  (2  days);  Ascot 
(2  days) ;  Blackheath  (2  days)  ; 
North  Peckham  (3  days) ;  Lowes- 
toft (2  days)  ;  Woking  2  days). 

'Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Exeter 
(2  days) ;  Plymouth  (2  days)  ; 
Wandsworth  (2  days) ;  Maiden- 
head (2  days). 

.  ( Battersea  Chrysanthemum   Show 
*\     (2  days). 

-/North  Scotland   Root,  Vegetable, 
0  \     and  Fruit  Show. 

/Royal       Horticultural      Society's 
j     Committees. 
National      Chrysanthemum      So* 
ciety's  Exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Nov.    8  \     Aquarium  (3  days). 

Chrysanthemum    Shows    at     Bir- 
mingham   (3    days) ;     Highgate 
(i     days)  ;     Yeovil  ;     Coventry 
*    (2  days). 

I  Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Bourne- 
mouth (2  days)  ;  Jersey  (2  days) ; 
Wisbech  (2  days) ;  Hanley,  Staffs- 
(2  days) ;  Cardiff  (two  days)  I 
Liverpool  (2  days;. 

(Harrogate  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 
Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  So- 
I     ciety's  Chrysanthemum  Show  at 
THURSDAY,      Nov.  10-'      Cambridge;  Windsor,  Eton  and 
District  Chrysanthemum  Show  ; 
Sidcup      (Kent)     Horticultural 
Society's  Chrysanthemum  Show 
\    (two  days). 

t  Chrysanthemum    Shows    at    Not- 
tingham    (2    days)  ;     Leicester 
(2    days);     Sheffield    (2     days); 
Dalkey,       Wilmslow,      Cheshire 
(2    dnys)  ;     Bradford    (2    days) ; 
i      Huddersfield   (2   days)  ;    Altrm- 
I      cbam,  Bowdon,  Sale  and  District 
■     Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show 
V     i2  days) ;  Eccles  (2  days). 

,  ,  /  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 


FRIDAY, 

SATURDAY, 

TUESDAY, 


FRIDAY, 


Floral  Committee  meet. 


TUESDAY. 


Nlv.  15 


WEDNESDAY,    Nov.  16 


THURSDAY,       Nov.  17 


FRIDAY, 

Nov 

181 

MONDAY, 

Nov. 

H 

TUESDAY, 

Nov. 

90  J 

THURSDAY, 

Nov 

u{ 

MONDAY. 

Nov. 

?8-f 

Ulster  Horticultural  Society'* 
Chrysanthemum  Show  at  Bel- 
fast (2  days). 

Bri.hton  aud  Sussex  Horticultural 
Society's  Chi ysanthemum  Show 
(2  d*ys). 

Folkestone  and  District  Chrysan- 
themum Society's  Show  (2 days). 

Leeds  Paxton  Society's  Chrysan- 
themum Show  (2  days). 

Winchester  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

Great  Yarmouth  (  hrysantheuuim 

,    Society's  Show  (2  days). 

Ancient  Society  of  York  Florii-ts 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  day^). 

Buxton  Chrysanthemum  bhow. 

Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

Ayrshire  Horticultural  and  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Winter  Show 
at  Ayr. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Society's 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  in  Wa- 
verley  Market,  Edinburgh  (^ 
days). 

Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society  of  Manchester  Chrysan- 
themum  Show,  in  St,  James' 
Hall  (3  days}. 

Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show 

(2  days). 
National  Chrysanthemum  Sooiety 

Floral  Committee  Meet. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Com- 
mittees Meet. 

Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Exhibition  (3  days). 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
General  Committee  Meet. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 45 "4°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— October  26  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  62° ;  Min.,  5G°. 
Provinces.— October  26  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  59°,  DuiiKcneys  ; 
Min.,  40°,  Shetland. 

Mild,  tine,  little  rain. 


MONDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


OiT, 


n\ 


Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  & 
MnrriB1  Rooms. 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  &, 
Morris'  Rooms. 

Great  Annual  Sale  o!  thousands  of 
Herbaceous  and  other  Plants,  at 
Ware's  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris  (2  days). 

Clearance  Sale  of  Orchids,  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Green- 
houses, &c.,  at  Swanswell,  Cov- 
entry, by  order  of  John  Powers, 
Esq. ,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 


National  That  there  is  nothing  that  suc- 
Chrysan themum    ceeds  like  s access,  is  an  aphorism 

Society.  which  might  be  applied  to  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Sooiety.  Its  progress 
of  late  years  has  been  remarkable.  The  tide  of 
popular  favour  has  set  in,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  and  its  growers,  and  the 
Society  has  been  wise  enough  "to  take  it  at 
the  flood."  Success  by  the  populace  is  estimated 
mostly  in   terms   of  £  s.  d, — a  sordid  way  of 


Jr'it 


\)0-  -T  lXUDlUM    HISTlCUUM    IN    BUMMIili  AND    WINTKk,    1  .\    Tllti    UAKDJSNS 
AT    STONELEIGH    ABBEY.       (SKE   P.    323.) 


WEDNESDAY,      Nov 


THURSDAY, 


/Dutch  Bui 

2?      Morris'  1 

)  Imported  a 

I     at  Froth 


FRIDAY, 


[Dutch  Bulbs,  &c,  at  Protheroe  & 
'  Rooms. 

I  and  Established  Orchids, 
'rotheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
Dutch     Bulbs,    at    Protheroe    & 

Morris'  Rooms. 
Clearance  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock, 
at  Mailer's  Nursery,  Ivy  Lane, 
Brockley.    S.E  ,     by     order    of 
Messrs.   B.  Mailer  &   Sons,   by 
Protheroe  &  Morris  (2  days). 
/  Dut^h     Bulbs,     at    Protheroe    & 
I      Mnrris'  Rooms. 

mported  and  Established  Orchids, 


V 


at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms 


looking  at  things,  doubtless,  but  we  fear  the 
only  way  in  which  the  majority  tan  be  made  to 
appreciate  the  work  of  a  society  such  as  that  to 
which  we  aro  now  alluding.  The  larger  the 
amount  of  prize-money  that  can  be  offered,  the 
better  the  shows,  and  the  greater  the  satisfaction 
of  the  exhibitors.  A  large  amount  of  prize- 
money  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  large  body 
of  subscribers,  and  a  largo  body  of  subscribers 
cannot  be  held  together  without  large  shows 
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and  big  prizes.     The  factors  governing  success 
are  interchangeable  and  inseparable 

Other  circumstancos  that  go  a  very  long 
way  to  explain  the  success  of  the  Society  aro 
the  small  amount  charged  for  membership,  and 
the  central  position  in  which  the  shows  ace 
held.  But  the  success  of  a  Socioty  should  not 
be  looked  at  exclusively  from  the  financial 
point  of  view.  The  work  that  a  Society  does, 
apart  from  mere  prizG-giviug,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  does  it,  are  of  greater  importance 
than  mere  monetary  possessions.  A  good 
reputation  — a  good  character  as  it  would 
be  called  when  speaking  of  an  individual 
—  is  at  least  as  important  as  a  big  balanco  at 


nay,  even  its  vory  existence,  may  depend  upon 
the  action  taken  by  the  members. 

We  suppose  that  those  who  really  fool  that 
the  Aquarium  at  Westminster  is  a  fit  and 
proper  place  for  the  exhibitions  of  a  body  with 
the  pretensions  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society 
aro  very  few.  Nevertheless,  tho  majority  soem 
swayed  exclusively  by  financial  considerations, 
and  herein  lies  the  crux. 

A  statement  of  recent  proceedings  will  make 
this  clear.  Some  doubts  had  evidently  arisen 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  continuing  to  hold  the 
shows  at  the  Aquarium,  and  consequently  a 
sub-committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject,  and  to  ascertain  what,  if  any,   more 


rightly  informed,  the  company  is  prepared  to 
give  as  large  a  monetary  subvention  as  do  the 
directors  of  the  Aquarium.  The  distance  from 
the  centre  of  London,  or  rather  the  time  occu- 
pied in  the  journey  to  and  fro  militate  power- 
fully against  the  Palace,  and  it  will  be  for  the 
members  of  the  Society  to  decide  whether  this 
objection  is  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  mani- 
fest advantages  which  the  site  at  Sydenham 
offers. 

Does  not  this  all  show  the  great  need 
there  is  of  an  independent  Horticul- 
tural Institute  iu  LondoD,  where  all  the 
sociotios  could  bo  accommodated,  whero  tho 
library  could   bo  properly  boused,    and  which 


Fig.  9G.— view  of  river  and  stone  bridge  at  stoneleigh  abbey,     (see  p.  323.) 


the  banker--,  ami  .should  be  jealously  main- 
tained by  the  governing  body.  The  fulfilment 
of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established — 
increase  of  knowledge,  progress  and  adapta- 
tion to  circumstances  as  they  arise— these  are 
matters  upon  which  in  the  long  run  success 
depends,  quite  as  much  as  upon  financial  well- 
doing. 

Societies  rise  and  fall,  but  when  they  fall,  it 
is  generally  because  they  have  run  away  from 
first  principles,  and  gone  off  to  worship  strange 
gods.  If  they  elect  to  worship  Mammon  rather 
than  to  pursue  the  primary  aim  of  their 
existence,  their  success  is  sure  to  be  fleeting. 
We  allude  to  these  matters  now,  not  with  any 
idea  of  insinuating  ought  against  the  Society, 
but  rather  because  it  seems  to  have  arrived  at 
a  parting  of  the  ways,  and  its  future  success, 


suitable  place  could  be  found.  The  sub-com- 
mittee, as  we  learn  in  their  report,-  almost 
unanimously  recommended  that  in  futuro  the 
shows  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  spite 
of  this  recommendation,  however,  the  execu- 
tive committee,  by  a  large  majority,  set 
aside  tho  recommendations  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee, and  determined  to  recommend  to  the 
members  at  large  the  continuance  of  the  Society 
at  Westminster.  So  the  matter  stands  for  the 
present.  It  will,  we  suppose,  shortly  come  up 
for  the  consideration  of  the  members  at  large, 
and  their  decision  will,  of  course,  be  final. 

The  Aquarium  is  about  as  bad  and  inconve- 
nient a  place  wherein  to  hold  a  show  as  could 
be  named,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  accessibility. 
The  Crystal  Palace,  in  many  respects,  is  an 
ideal  place  for  a  flower  show,  and,  if  we  are 


might  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  gardening 
charities  ?  The  Chrysanthemum  Society  in  its 
search  for  a  home  has  had  precisely  the  same 
experience  as  that  which  befell  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  when  it  was  compelled  to 
migrate  from  South  Kensington.  The  engage- 
ment of  the  Drill  Hall  for  the  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  committees  was  from  the  first 
only  considered  as  a  temporary  arrangement  in 
default  of  others  more  appropriate.  Some  years 
have  elapsed,  and  still  no  more  suitable  place 
has  been  found.  Let  us  hope  that  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Societies  may  speedily  induce 
conjoint  action,  and  that  before  the  coming 
century  is  out  of  its  infancy  horticulture  may 
be  endowed  with  its  much-needed  institute, 
and  be  independent  of  everybody  and  every 
locality, 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  Oc- 
tober part  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  recently  been  issued.  It  contains  the 
text  of  Mr.  Enoch's  informing  lecture  on  "Insect 
Blights  and  Blessings,"  concerning  which  we  can  only 
say  it  is  far  too  short.  Mr.  BuRBUifiE's  lecture  on 
' '  Fragrant  Leaves "  is  also  given,  as  well  as  Mr. 
O'Brien's  lecture  on  "  Hybrid  Orchids."  Mr. 
Manson  Bailey  describes  various  North  Australian 
species  of  Nepenthes,  amon;  them  being  N.  Rowana; 
and  N.  Jardinei,  new  species  of  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  botanical  journals  will  take  note,  as  it  is  very 
long  since  any  species  wore  described  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society,  and  they  may  therefore  be  over- 
looked. Pitcher-plants  usually  grow  "in  unhealthy, 
hot,  humid  parts  of  the  globe,  conditions  not  to  be 
met  with  in  any  part  of  Australia.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  healthy  locality  than  that 
iu  which  our  Australian  Pitcher-plants  grow."  The 
other  species  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Bailey  are  N. 
Kennedyi  and  N.  Bernaysii. 

"  The  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa."— The 

concluding  part  of  the  seventh  volume  has  now  been 
issued  (Lovell,  Reeve  &  Co.).  It  contains  the 
remainder  of  the  Amaryllidea;  and  the  whole  of  the 
LiliaceEe,  from  the  pen  of  the  indefatigable  J.  Q. 
Baker,  so  that  its  value  as  a  work  of  reference  for 
cultivators  may  readily  be  assessed.  As  many  of 
our  readers  are  aware,  the  three  first  volumes 
of  this  publication  were  issued  under  the  editor- 
ship and  largely  under  the  authorship  of  Professor 
Oliver.  AVhen  he  relinquished  his  task,  the  publi- 
cation came  to  a  standstill.  In  spite  of  official  and 
other  protest?,  it  was  allowed  to  remain  incomplete 
till  comparatively  lately,  when  a  vigorous  effort  has 
been  made  to  continue  it,  and  the  result  is  the  publi- 
cation of  the  present  volume,  which  contains  the 
petaloid  monocotyledons.  We  believe  that  the 
manuscript  for  numerous  other  orders  to  fill  up  the 
gap  between  the  third  and  the  seventh  volumes  is  in 
a  forward  state  of  preparation,  though  there  is  an 
ominous  paragraph  in  the  preface— to  the  following 
effect:  "The  printing  of  the  volume  commenced 
in  July  of  last  year  [ls97],  and  has  been  attended 
with  very  considerable  difficulties.  Whether  it  is 
followed  by  any  other  volumes  will  largely  depend  on 
the  extent  to  which  these  difficulties  are  removed." 
A  strange  pronouncement  to  be  made  in  the  case  of 
a  publication  issued  by  the  Government,  with  the 
resources  of  civilisatiou  at  their  disposal. 

Chrysanthemum  Show  at  Lille.  —  In 
November  an  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Palais 
Rameau,  Lille,  by  the  Societe  des  Chrysanthemistes 
du  Nord  de  la  France,  in  collaboration  with  two  local 
societies.  A  congress  will  be  held,  and  certain 
entertainments  and  excursions  are  planned.  It  is 
proposed,  on  November  11,  to  visit  the  nurseries  of 
Roubaix,  Tourcoing,  established  at  Watreloos,  where 
warming  apparatus  by  low-pressure  steam  was  first 
adopted  on  a  large  scale.  One  apparatus  heats 
nearly  two-and-a-half  acres  of  glass.  Excursions  will 
also  be  made  to  other  houses  at  Roubaix  ;  then  the 
grounds  of  Dutrie  Freres,  at  Steenwerck,  and  the 
vineries  at  Bailleul.  Here  an  iron  house  is  in  course 
of  construction,  260  feet  long,  and  50  feet  wide  ;  the 
ground  was  prepared  on  August  1,  and  on  the  date 
of  the  intended  visit  the  building  is  to  be  not  merely 
completed,  but  stocked  with  150,000  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and,  probably,  lighted  by  electricity.  Another 
erection  to  be  completed  by  that  day  is  a  house  65 
feet  long,  to  contain  a  gas-motor  to  work  a  pump  to 
raise  170  cubic  feet  of  water  an  hour.  The  water  is 
to  feed  a  pond  of  211,000  cubic  feet  capacity.  In 
these  establishments  are  five  vineries,  each  over  500 
feet  long  by  26  feet  wide,  and  each  containing  150,000 
bunches  of  Grapes. 

SIR  Henry  Barkly.  —  The  death  of  this 
eminent  (.tatesxan  is  announced.  Ho  was  succes- 
sively Governrr  ,.f  British  Guiana,  Jamaica,  Mauritius, 
Victoria,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  all  these 
capacities  Sir  Henr*  elicited  the  commendation  and 
gratitude  alike  of  the  colonists  and  of  the  home 
Government.     Horticulturists  aud  botanists  also  held 


him  in  high  esteem  for  the  manner  in  which  he  pro- 
moted the  interests  of  science  and  practical  agricul- 
ture wherever  he  went.  He  was  a  frequent  corre- 
spondent with  the  authorities  at  Kew,  which 
establishment  is  indebted  to  him  for  numerous 
introductions. 

Antwerp   Artisans   as    Gardeners. —  At 

Lierre,  near  Antwerp,  a  "Dodonsea"  Society  has 
been  started,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  horticul- 
ture among  working-men.  and  based  on  similar  insti- 
tutions in  England.  At  the  first  meeting  more  than 
300  artisan  members  were  present.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  pursuit  of  gardening  may  brighten  many  dull 
homes,  and  prove  beneficial  in  various  ways.  The 
horticultural  press  would  be  doing  good  service  in 
calling  attention  to  the  new  society. 

DECORATION8. — We  learn  from  the  Semaine 
Horiicole  that  among  other  members  of  the  fraternity 
less  known  in  this  country,  the  French  Minister  of 
Agriculture  has  appointed  M.  Charles  Baltet, 
Henri  Martinet,  and  Crozv,  as  officers  of  the 
"  Merite  Agricole,"  aud  MM.  Boocharlat,  Rivoire 
and  Daothenay  as  Chevaliers  of  the  Order. 

Linnean  SOCIETY.— The  first  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  forthcoming  session  will  be  held  here 
on  Thursday,  November  3,  at  8.0  p.m.,  when  the 
following  papers  will  be  read  : — Prof.  H.  Marshall 
Ward,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  and  Miss  Dale,  "On 
Craterostigma  pumilum,  Hochst."  Rev.  T.  R. 
Stebbing,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  "Amphipoda  from  the 
Copenhagen  Museum  and  other  Sources.  Part  II." 
Exhibitions : — Prof.  Howes,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  "  Einbrj  os 
of  Hatteria."  Mr.  Alan  F.  Crossman,  F.L.S., 
"  Photographs  of  chicken  with  foster-parent  a  common 
buzzard."  Messrs.  H.  &  J.  Gboves,  F.L.S.,  Nitella 
hyalina,  Ag. ,  a  new  British  plant. 

MESSRS.  JOHN  Lainq  &  SONS,  nurserymen, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  have  been  awarded,  by  the  Inter- 
national Jury  of  the  Earl's  Court  Exhibition,  a  Dip- 
loma, together  with  a  Gold  Medal  for  the  meritorious 
display  they  have  made  with  flowering  plants,  &c, 
in  the  gardens  during  the  past  season. 

Chrysanthemums  Abroad.  — Thero  seems  to 
be  no  flagging  in  the  interest  excited  by  the  Chrysan- 
themum in  foreign  countries,  judging  both  by  the 
literary  activity  displayed,  and  the  notices  of  forth- 
coming shows,  somo  of  the  latter  being  eveuts  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance.  American  shows 
will  no  doubt  be  quite  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  on 
the  Continent  there  will  be  several  attempts  to  sur- 
pass even  the  most  successful  of  previous  efforts. 
Italy,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  probably 
Portugal,  have  all  entered  the  list ;  while  we  learn  that 
there  will  be  two  Chrysanthemum  shows  in  Egypt, 
and  one  in  Algeria. 

Third  Centenary  of  the  Birth  of  Van- 
dyke.— We  have  already  mentioned  that  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fetes  commemorating  the  third 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Vandyke,  there  will  be  held 
a  horticultural  show  at  Antwerp,  from  the  9th  to  the 
13th  of  next  April.  The  programme  of  the  exhibition 
is  just  published,  aud  includes  mention  of  nearly  200 
sections,  and  of  certain  prizes  to  be  awarded.  The 
King  and  Queen  offer  gold  Medals  for  competition. 
That  from  the  King  is  to  be  allotted  for  tho  best 
collection  of  fifteen  plants  with  ornamental  foliage, 
such  as  Palms,  Cycads,  Aroids,  Paodanus,  and 
Cyclaothes  ;  the  Medal  given  by  the  Queen  is  to  be 
awarded  for  the  best  five-and-twenty  plants  in  flower. 
Tlie  p'ei-ident  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Baron 
Osy  de  Z^gwaart,  Governor  of  the  province,  offers  an 
award  for  the  finest  and  best-arranged  group  of 
Orchids  ;  the  vico-president,  M.  Jeau  Everaerts,  a 
prize  for  the  best  forty  miscellaneous  greenhouse- 
plants.  The  exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  the  Palais 
des  Fi"  tes,  in  the  Zoological  Garden.   Ch.  Be  B. 

"Le  Dictionnaire  Pratique  d' Horticul- 
ture," in  other  words,  the  French  translation  of 
Nicholson's  Dictionary  ofGardenity.h&s  now  reached 


the  last  letter  of  the  alphabet.  We  advise  those  who 
read  French  to  add  it  to  their  libraries,  as  several 
additions  to  the  original  work  have  been  made  by  the 
translator,  M.  Mottict.  The  work  is  published  by 
M.  Octave  Doin,  Place  de  TOddon,  Paris,  and  may 
be  procured  through  any  foreign  bookseller. 

The  Narcissus  Flower. — Prof.  Celakovsky, 

in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bohemian  Academy  of  Science 
(1898),  has  a  piper  iu  which  he  shows  that  the  tube 
of  the  flower  is  not  axile,  but  a  portioa  of  the 
perianth-tube  with  which  the  bases  of  the  stamens 
are  incorporated.  The  cup  or  corona  is  an  out-growth 
(excrescence)  from  the  perianth,  as  it  is  also  in 
Pancratium  and  Kucharie,  but  the  stamens  are  in 
these  cases  still  more  consolidated  with  the  perianth- 
tube  from  the  beginning. 

Eucalyptus  globulus  in  Cornwall.— 

According  to  the  West  Briton,  there  is  now  growing 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hext,  at  Polgwin, 
a  specimen  of  Eucalyptus  globulus,  commonly 
known  as  the  "Blue  Gum-tree,"  showing  quite  a 
large  number  of  seeds.  For  a  tree  of  this  kind  to 
bloom  and  seed  in  tho  district  is  exceedingly  rare,  the 
gardener,  Mr.  Frank  Polkinchorne,  never  having 
come  across  a  specimen,  either  in  the  neighbourhood 
or  elsewhere.  Extracted  from  the  "  Pharmaceutical 
Journal." 

Addition    to    Epping   Forest.— A  valmble 

addition  has  been  recently  made  to  Epping  Forest  in 
the  presentation  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton,  Chief 
Verderer,  of  the  picturesque  vantage-ground  known 
as  Yardley  Hill.  "  This  (writes  the  donor)  is  a 
timbered  ridge  which  projects  into  the  Lea-valley 
basin,  from  which  river  its  highest  point  is  distant 
about  400  yards.  It  connects  the  outlying  portion 
of  the  forest  called  Gillwall  Lane  with  the  main 
block  near  Hawkwood."  The  new  piece  of  laud  is,  in 
extent,  about  28  acres. 

Cashing  Crossed  Cheques.— The  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal  reports  a  case  in  which  a  trader  cashed 
four  crossed  cheques  lor  a  customer.  The  endorse- 
ments were  mado  out  iu  som;  other  name  than  that 
of  tho  person  desiring  to  change  the  cheque,  and 
proved  to  be  fraudulent.  Before  this  was  discovered 
the  cheques  had  been  paid  int  j  the  bank  and  honoured. 
An  action  was  entered  against  the  defendant  who 
ca-bed  the  cheques,  on  the  ground  of  negligeuce. 
Tne  Judge  remarked  that  it  was  a  very  different 
thing  to  cash  a  man's  own  cheque  and  that  drawn  in 
favour  of  another  person,  especially  when,  as  in  this 
case,  that  person  was  the  employer  of  the  man  seeking 
to  cash  the  cheque.  The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff. 

PRESENTATION.  —  An  interesting  presentation 
took  place  at  Upleatham  recently,  the  recipients 
being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas,  the  former  having  been 
for  the  last  twenty-one  years  head  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Zetland,  at  Upleatham  Hall.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Frost,  Mr.  Nicholas'  successor, 
who  presented  Mr.  Nicholas  with  a  black  marble 
chiming  dock,  beiring  the  inscription,  "  Presented 
to  Mr.  Nicholas  on  his  leaving  Upleatham,  by  the 
inhabitants,  October?,  1898,"andalso  bronze  figures  ; 
and  to]  Mrs.  Nicholas  a  silver-plated  tea  and  coffee 
service. 

Metropolitan  Open  Spaces.— It  is  worthy 

of  note,  that  as  this  great  London  expands  its  cir- 
cumference, so  the  number  of  so-called  "open 
spaces"  increases.  The  latest  of  these  to  be  placed 
on  the  record  is  that  at  Wandsworth — a  piece  of 
ground  having  been  secured  in  that  district,  to  be 
transformed  into  what  will  be  known  as  Riverside 
Park,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wandle.  A  second 
"spaco  "  is  to  be  found  iu  Kipling  Street,  in  the  rear 
of  Guy's  Hospital.  This  is  much  needed,  the  nearest 
playground  being  2  miles  distant,  in  Kennington 
Park.  Going  on  to  Lee,  in  Kent,  wo  find  that  a  pro- 
position has  been  made  to  take  laud  there,  and  also 
to  purchase  the  Manor-house,  with  its  lake  and 
grounds.  There  are  very  many  charming  features  in 
the  grounds,  and  this  would  make  a  grand  addition 
to  our  metropolitan  health-resort, 
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Varieties  of  Melons:  their  Durability.— 

There  is  no  kind  of  fruit,  varieties  of  which  are  more 
freely  raised  from  seeds  than  the  Melon.  During  half 
the  year  at  least,  fruits  from  seedling  plants  are  exhi- 
bited at  the  Drill  Hall  for  certificates.  Occasionally 
this  honour  is  won,  but  whether  or  not,  a  number  of 
the  varieties  are  known  for  a  season  or  two,  and  little 
is  heard  of  them  afterw.irds.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  that  the  variety  William  Tillery,  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Miller,  of  Ruxley  Lodge  Gardens,  Esher, 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  were  certificated  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1879.  Mr.  Miller 
raised  it  a  year  or  two  previously  when  at  Clumber, 
and  has  cultivated  it  uninterruptedly  since  that  date. 
Looking  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  list  of 
certificated  fruits,  we  think  that  there  are  few  Melons 
now  in  cultivation  that  were  certificated  previous  to 
!  879,  though  Victory  of  Bath  and  one  or  two  others 
might  be  named.  As  is  well  known,  William  Tillery 
is  a  green-fleshed  Melon  of  considerable  size,  and 
generally  less  round  in  shape  than  the  fruits  shown 
on  Tuesday  last.  But  considering  it  has  been  grown 
for  so  long  a  time,  Mr.  Miller  has  kept  it  wonder- 
fully true. 

Publications  Received. — Flow.r  and  Fruit 
Funnily  in  England,  II.,  by  William  E.  Bear 
(from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
vol.  i.\.,  part  iii.)—  Work  (L'assell  &  Co.,  London), 
October  15. —  Tin  British  Bee  Journal,  September  29 
aud  October  6. — Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon: 
Classified  List  of  Seeds  available  for  Exchange, 
August  20. — Annual  Administration  Report  of  the 
Forest  Depart  mint,  Madras  Presidency,  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30,  1897.  This  contains 
chapters  devoted  to  : — 1,  Extension  and  Constitution 
of  State  Forests  ;  2,  Management  of  State  Forests  ; 
3,  Gross  Yield  and  Out-turn  of  Forest  Produce  ;  4, 
Financial  Results  ;  and  5,  Forest  Administration. — ■ 
Lecture  and  Articles  on  Irrigation  in  India,  America, 
Egypt,  and  Australia, '><y  Robert  Wallace  (Edinburgh: 
Oliver  &  Boyd,  Tweeddale  Court). — The  American 
Florist,  September  17. — Calendrier  Egyptien  du 
Jardini  r  it  du  C'nttiratenr,  par  G.  Delchevalerie. 


STONELEIGH   ABBEY. 

When  in  Warwickshire  in  August  last,  we  wel- 
come! an  opportunity  that  presented  itself  to  visit 
the  fine  old  residential  seat  of  Lord  Leigh.  This 
estate  is  near  to  Kenilworth,  and  Dot  far  distant  from 
tie  towns  of  Leamington,  Coventry,  aud  Warwick. 
Stoneleigh  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Leigh 
f  unily  for  very  many  years,  and  its  listory  has  been 
traced  far  earlier  than  this  even.  To  those  who  would 
like  to  become  acquainted  with  its  remote  history, 
we  may  mention  that  the  Hon.  Miss  Mary  Leigh,  in 
the  Pali  Mail  Magazine  for  November,  1896,  con- 
tributed a  most  interesting  article  upon  the  subject, 
which  clearly  showed  that  the  historical  associations 
of  St  meleigh  are  unusually  rich.  It  appears  that 
King  Henry  II.  give  Stoneleigh  to  the  Cistercian 
monks.  It  was  first  possessed  by  the  Leigh  family  in 
the  reign  of  Bluff  King  Hal,  when  it  was  purchased 
by  a  Sir  Thos.  Leigh.  Miss  Leigh  records  the  story, 
though  without  vouching  for  its  truth,  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  estate  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was 
a  giant,  who  finding  a  man  upon  a  donkey  trespassing 
within  the  park,  lifted  both  man  and  beast  and  threw 
them  over  the  gate.  Whether  as  a  reward  for  his 
superior  stature  or  not  wo  cannot  say,  but  this  extra- 
ordinary man  was  made  a  baron  by  his  monai  ch. 

.Mi-s  Leigh's  account  does  not  appear  to  agiee 
exactly  with  that  of  the  historian  Camden,  who  says 
that  during  the  Saxon  aud  Norman  days,  Stoneleigh 
or  Stoneley  Holme,  was  Royal  property,  and  that 
Henry  II.  founded  there  an  Abbey  for  the  monks. 
But  Henry  VIII.  routed  them,  and  gave  the  estates 
to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  whose  family  ceased  to  exist 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  1  hen  Sir  Thos.  Leigh, 
one  of  the  Lord  Mayors  of  London,  acquired  them. 

The  present  Abbey  was  built  by  Edward,  Lord 
Leigh,  iu  1720,  and  certain  parts  of  it  I  believe  are 
open  to  the  inspection  of  visitors.  Lord  Leigh  is 
particularly  generous  in  this  respect,  freely  giving 
permission  for  anyone  to  wander  in   either   of  the 


large  parks  and  in  the  garden.  The  charming  grounds 
have  in  times  past  owed  much  of  their  baauty  to  the 
"  Sweet  and  gentle  river  Avon,"  that  lazily  wanders 
through  them,  aud  very  close  to  the  south  front  of 
the  Abbey.  But  time  has  wrought  a  change,  aud  the 
beautiful  feature  of  those  days  may  now  be  almost 
attributed  a  nuisance.  Its  waters  have  been  polluted 
by  sewage,  and  iu  other  ways,  and  it  sometimes 
presents  a  black  and  pestilential  appearance,  though 
efforts  are  made  to  clean  that  portion  of  it,  that 
included  in  the  area  of  the  estate. 

Immediately  prior  to  my  visit  some  kind  of  poison 
had  been  permitted  to  reach  the  river,  presumably 
from  Coventry,  and  this  had  killed  so  many  of  the 
fish  that  men  were  engaged  in  taking  them  from 
the  surface  of  the  water.  So  bad  was  the  smell 
from  these,  that  for  a  time  his  lordship  deemed  it 
prudent  to  rucnove  his  household  to  Leamington. 
But  after  all,  if  one  does  not  examine  the  state  of 
the  water  too  closely,  the  views  of  the  river  audits 
bauks  are  most  gratifying.  Iu  fig.  96  is  reproduced 
a  photograph  that  will  convey  to  the  reader  some 
idea  of  this. 

The  parks  cover  some  hundreds  of  acres,  and  iu 
one  of  them  there  is  a  vast  herd  of  deer.  There  is 
abundance  of  timber,  aud  the  Beeches  and  Oaks  are 
predominant,  though  there  are  also  many  fine 
specimens  of  Sweet  Chestnuts,  Sycamores,  Planes, 
and  Birches.  The  parterre  flower-garden  is  im- 
mediately to  the  we5t  front  of  the  abbey.  It  is  formal, 
and  there  was  no  mixed  planting,  but  the  beds  were 
well  designed,  and  had  a  very  gay  effect.  Particularly 
good  were  the  Calceolarias,  to  the  virtues  of  which 
Mr.  Molyneux  has  lately  drawn  attention  in  these 
columns.  On  three  sides  the  flower-garden  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  old  stone  wall.  Turning  round 
to  the  left,  a  very  different  view  is  brought  to 
notice  on  the  south  side.  There  is  a  Grecian  garden 
there,  with  beds  ard  scrolls  of  Box-edgiDg.  There 
are  Irish  Yews,  and  the  ground,  slanting  steeply  down 
to  the  river,  rises  agaia  beyond  to  wooded  elevations. 
It  is  this  view  that  convinces  one  of  the  antiquity  of 
Stoneleigh.  Everything  appears  to  have  stood  still 
for  a  century,  and  the  method  of  gardening,  at  any 
rate  in  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey,  are  such  as  to 
accentuate  the  antique  appearance  the  more  permanent 
features  possess. 

The  conservatory  has  a  span-roof  and  glass  front, 
the  other  side  resting  on  a  wall  some  15  feet  high. 
Begonia  fuchsioides  was  here  growing  most  vigor- 
ously, and  to  a  considerable  height,  flowering 
profusely.  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium3,  and  other  plants  made  the  structure 

gay- 

Walkiog  now  to  the  east  of  the  Abbey  we  meet 
with  a  good  specimen  of  Sequoia  sem|  ervirens ; 
but  the  most  wonderful  object  then  within  view, 
and,  iudeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
Stoneleigh,  is  the  Ivy-bower.  Three  or  four  persons 
may  walk  abreast  in  tuis,  aud  the  old  thick  Ivy 
stems  are  as  interesting  as  the  bowe:  is  unommon. 

The  herbaceous  garden  contains  a  fioe  lot  of  flower- 
producing  plants,  and  is  valued  hhhly.  The  Mont- 
bretias  were  making  a  beautiful  display  of  flowers. 
There  is  a  Rose-garden,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  is 
a  fountain,  of  curious  interest,  from  the  fact  that  the 
stones  that  form  the  confines  of  the  basin  are  each 
oarved  to  represent  lomi  animal.  From  a  fishirg- 
house  near  to  the  Ros  -garden,  another  pretty  view 
across  the  river  miy  be  obtained,  which  at  this  point 
i<  the  mora  attrac  ive  by  reason  of  a  pretty  irslet. 
TiieD,  turning,  there  is  au  exceeding  old  Beech  ;  it 
has  bten  wired  and  niiled,so  as  to  keep  the  baik 
upon  it,  but  it  is  quite  dead,  and  the  woodpecker  has 
commenced  his  work.  Appar  eutly  it  has  been  used 
for  years  aud  years  as  a  fa  mily  register.  The  names 
of  Lord  Leigh's  family  for  a  long  time  past  may  be 
found  cut  upon  it.  Iu  this  wilder  or  less  formal 
part  of  the  grounds  was  noticed  another  fountain  ; 
and  near  to  this  there  have  been  planted  several  plants 
to  Crimson  Rambler  Rose  that  will  make  a  special 
feature. 

Before  leaving  the  out-of-door  part  of  Stoneleinh, 
remark  is  merited  by  a  fine  tree  of  the  deciduous 
Cypress  (Taxodium   distichum)  (fig.    95,  p.  .320).     It 


stands  near  to  an  archway  that  connects  the  stable- 
yard  to  the  Abbey.  The  tree  is  about  70  feet  high,  of 
slender  build,  much  brauched,but  it  has  been  a  little 
damaged  by  high  winds.  Il'thereaderturnstothe  illus- 
tration, he  may  see  this  tree  as  it  appears  in  summer 
and  in  winter.  A  very  old  Cork-tree  (Quercus 
Buber),  and  an  Oak  planted  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  1858,  also  a  pair  of  Wellingtonias  planted  at 
same  time  by  the  Prince  Consort,  are  among  the 
trees  of  interest. 

The  Kitchen  Gardens. 

The  ground  utilised  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  is  curiously  divided,  and  it  might  be 
correctly  described  as  forming  three  gardens.  There 
is  a  fine  quantity  of  wall-space,  and  it  is  profitably 
utilised  for  the  growth  of  most  kinds  of  fruits, 
iucludiog  Peaches  aud  Nectarines.  Tomatos  abound 
everywhere  where  plants  can  be  put,  and  a  large 
yield  of  this  fruit  from  out-of-door  positions  is 
obtainel  each  season.  Tha  vegetable  crops  were 
eipital,  but  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  appear- 
auce  of  the  Seakale.  There  are  cultivated  2000 
crowns  of  this  delicious  vegetable,  aud  apparently  it 
is  a  peculiar  variety.  Mr.  Martio,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Beidard  a  fewyeirs  siace  as  gardener  at  Stoneleigh, 
was  once  foreman  to  Mr.  Beckett,  of  Aldenbam 
House  Gardens,  Elstree,  whose  sueceBS  in  vegetable- 
culture  is  well  known.  It  is  not  surprising,  theD, 
that  at  Stoneleigh,  in  addition  to  the  main  crop  of 
O  oions,  there  was  a  crop  of  the  varieties  Ailea  Craig 
aud  Lord  Keeper,  the  bulbs  of  which  were  of  exhibi- 
tion size  aud  quality.  They  were  grown  in  soil  from 
an  old  Vine  border,  and  were  planted  out  from  each 
other  at  distances  of  1  foot. 

I  mu  t  not  forget  to  mention  the  cordoo  Goose- 
berry-trees. They  are  a  feature  of  Stoneleigh.  The 
reader  will  begin  to  think  the  place  has  many  features. 
It  has.  These  cordon  Gooseberries  are  exceedingly 
prolific,  and  old-fashioned  as  the  method  may  be,  it  is 
one  that  might  be  imitated  to  advantage. 

The  Glass  Structures. 

The  fruits  cultivated  indoors  comprise  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melous,  Figs,  Tomatos,  and 
Cucumbers.  There  were  good  crops  of  Grapes  and 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  were  ripening  abundantly. 
The  Fig-house  contained  the  varieties  White  Ischia 
and  Brown  Turkey.  The  crop  of  Tomates  in  one  of 
the  houses  was  au  excellent  odp,  arid  the  fruits  were 
solid,  of  faleable  size,  and  b  st  "  Perfection"  type. 

Iu  the  greenhouse,  it  was  gratifying  to  observe  a 
nice  batch  of  plants  in  flower  of  Asclepias  curassa- 
vica.  This  interesting  but  rarely-seen  flowering 
plant  is  grown  well  by  Mr.  Martin.  The  other  plants 
were  ordinary  ones,  such  as  Francoa  ramosa, 
Achimenes,  Agapanthup,  Begonias,  &c. 

In  one  of  the  plant-houses  there  is  grown  a  fine 
lot  of  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides.  Mr.  Martin  said 
he  had  recently  cut  50  yards  of  the  decorative 
growths  of  this  plant.  Cyperus  natalensis  and 
Carex  margiualis  are  both  useful  decorative  plants 
prized  at  Stoneleigh.  There  is  a  small  collection  of 
serviceable  Orchids1,  and  some  specimen  plants  of 
Epiphjllum  grafted  upon  Pereskia  in  10-iuch  pots. 
Altogether  the  plant-houses  are  interesting  and  well 
maintained. 

The  Old  Gatehouse. 

This  ancient  structure,  part  of  which  is  now 
utilised  as  the  gardener's  residence,  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Abbey,  aud  well  within  view.  This  gate- 
way is  said  to  have  bet  n  built  by  Robert  de  Hockele, 
who  died  in  1349.  Over  the  gateway  is  a  large  stoDe 
escutcheon  bcariDg  the  arms  of  Henry  II.,  placed 
there  by  Robert  in  memory  of  the  founder  of  Stone- 
leigh Abbey.  The  building  was  originally  used  as  a 
chapel,  and  the  small  arched  confessional  is  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  It  is  just  one  of  the  many 
features  of  Stoneleigh  that  impress  the  visitors  with 
a  sense  of  the  antiquity  anel  historical  interest  of  the 
estate.  A  capital  illustration  of  the  gatehouse,  and 
one  representing  part  of  the  garden,  with  the  f  untain, 
was  given  in  a  supplement  to  the  Qardeners'  Chronicle, 
Sept.  20,  1890. 

Lord  Leigh  recently  celebrated  his  golden  wedding. 
He  is  deservedly  popular,  and  it  is  hoped  he  may  yet 
live  long  to  enjoy  the  place  in  which  he  has  already 
spent  so  many  years.  R.  H.  P. 
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Continental   Novelties. 


Mr.  Ernst  Bbnart,  of  Erfurt,  among  many  other 
novelties,  offers  the  following  : — 

Candytuft,  Little  Prince  (Iberiscoronariaprinceps). 
— A  new  dwarf  variety  from  the  beautiful  Empress 
Candytuft.  Though  only  half  the  height  of  the 
parent,  say  4  to  6  inches,  it  forms  massive  spikes  of 
large  pure  white  flowers,  which  stand  erect  from  the 
Wallflower-like  foliage,  and  are  grouped  candelabra- 
wise  round  the  main  stem. 

Aster  Dwarf  Mignon  (Crimson-white). — Just  as  the 
leading  classes  of  Asters,  such  as  the  Victoria,  Chrys- 
anthemum, and  Pseony-flowered,  have  in  the  past 
given  rise  to  dwarf-growing  sections,  so  now  the 
beautiful  and  extremely  popular  Mignon  class  has  also 
produced  a  form  with  a  low  habit  of  growth.  About 
10  inches  high,  the  plant  branches  just  above  the  soil, 
and  the  elegant  stalks  bear  a  profusion  of  the  same 
lovely  and  refined  semi-globular  flowers  which  are  so 
highly  prized  in  the  tall  Mignon  Aster. 

Dianthus  Lfeddewigii,  Queen  of  Holland. — A  dwarf 
variety  with  white  flowers. 

Lobelia  cardinalis  atro-sanguinea,  with  deep  blood- 
red  flowers. 


Law  Notes. 


STREDWICK  v.  THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM SOCIETY. 
The  plaintiff  sought,  at  the  County  Court  of 
Hastings,  on  the  21th  inst. ,  to  obtain  from  the  Society 
certain  sums  awarded  to  him  as  prize-money  at  the 
November  show,  and  withheld  by  the  Arbitration 
Committee  on  the  ground  that  though  plaintiff  exhi- 
bited as  an  amateur,  he  was  not  entitled  to  do  so,  as 
he  was  a  dealer  in  plants,  and  issued  a  printed  priced 
catalogue.  The  Judge  upheld  this  decision,  and 
non-suited  the  plaintiff. 


Home  Correspondence. 


RED  NECTARINE-PEACH.— We  have  grown  trees 
of  this  Peach  for  many  years  under  glass,  and  also  on 
a  south  wall,  and  they  have  invariably  produced  good 
crops  of  excellent  fruits.  In  general  characteristics  it 
resembles  Bellegarde  more  than  any  other  Peach  I 
know  of,  though  it  is  quite  distinct  therefrom.  I 
have  not  hitherto  tried  it  for  very  early  forcing,  but 
I  am  about  to  put  into  our  early  Peach-hou»e  a  good- 
size  1  trea  growing  on  a  south  wall.  When  looking 
through  the  gardens  at  Nuffield  Priory,  ltedhilj, 
Surrey,  in  the  eaily  part  of  last  summer,  I  noticed  a 
splendid  tree  of  this  Peach  in  a  second-far ly  house  ; 
it  was  certa'nly  one  of  the  be;t  trained  Peach-trees  I 
ever  snv.  The  whole  surface  of  the  semi-circular 
trellis  in  a  boue,  about  40  feet  long  by  16  feet  wide, 
was  covered  with  fruit-bearing  wood.  The  fruits 
were  regularly  dispersed  all  over  the  tree,  and  pro- 
mised to  be  fine  in  Bize  and  colour.  Mr.  Moffat,  the 
gardener  at  Nuffield,  told  me  that  it  had  never 
failed  to  produce  good  crops  of  fine  fruit  from  being 
first  planted.  If.  J.  C,  Grimston  Park,  Tadcaster. 

SOME  UNCOMMON  NERINE8.— In  the  autumn 
of  j  893  I  purchased  from  a  leading  firm  at  Haarlem 
tingle  bulbs  of  four  varieties  of  uncommon  if  not 
new  varieties,  of  the  beautiful,  autumnal-blooming 
family  of  Nerine,  known  to  the  unlearned  as  Guernsey 
Lilies.  Theso  were  named  respectively,  Nerine 
Novelty,  N.  coruscans  pallida,  N.  sarniensis  iusionia, 
and  N.  sarniensis  camosa.  Some  account  of  their 
development  during  the  five  years  I  have  grown 
them  mav,  I  hope,  be  of  some  interest  to  those  of 
your  readers  who  grow  and  admire  these  most  bril- 
liant-flowered of  autumn-flowering  bulbous  plants. 
The  first  to  bloom  of  the  above-named  four  varieties 
was  Novelty,  which  is  now  floweriDg  for  the  third 
time  with  me,  and  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  the 
single  bulb  has  developed  into  a  good  potf'ul  of  more 
than  a  dozen  bulbs,  which  are  now  producing  a  dozen 
fine  spikes  just  coming  into  flower  in  my  cool  green- 
house. The  heads  of  bloom  are  comparal  ively  small, 
bearing  from  six  to  e;ght  flowers,  each  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  light  rose  colour.  This  is  by  far  the  freest 
blooming  variety  known  to   me,  and   should  be  in 


every  collection.  N.  coruscans  pallida  bloomed  for 
the  first  time  last  year,  producing  a  single  spike,  and 
is  now  again  in  flower  wi'h  two  spikes,  and  is  con- 
siderably better  and  brighter  than  it  was  last  year. 
The  heads  are  large,  bearing  fourteen  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  brillant  shade  of  orange-scarlet.  It  is  a  most 
beautiful  variety,  but  is,  I  think,  somewhat  inaptly 
named  pallida,  as  it  has  nothing  whatever  pale 
about  it,  though  it  may  be  paler  in  shade  than  its 
typs  form,  which  I  have  not  in  flower  to  compare 
with  it.  N.  sarniensis  insignis  is  blooming  now  for 
the  first  time  with  me,  and  has  one  good  spike, 
bearing  eight  large  flowers  of  a  most  beautiful  shade 
of  deep  rose  colour,  with  a  clear  white  centre.  This 
is  most  correctly  named,  as  it  is  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  every  way  on  the  type  form,  the  best  known 
of  all  as  the  common  Guernsey  Lily.  The  fourth 
variety,  N.  sarniensis  camosa,  has  not  yet  bloomed 
with  me,  and  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  wait  another 
year  before  I  can  see  what  the  bloom  may  be. 
Another  fine  hybrid  form,  and  the  latest  of  all  to 
bloom  is  N.  Manselli  ;  it  is  only  now  showin;  its 
flower-spikes,  but  when  in  full  bloom  it  is  very 
handsome,  and  also  free-blooming,  as  my  potful  of 
bulbs  is  now  showing  seven  flower-spikes,  which  will 
not  expand  for  another  fortnight.  IV.  E.  Gumbleton. 

CROCOSMIA  IMPERIALI8.  — Mr.  Wolley  Dod's 
experience  with  this  plant  in  wet  peat  is  of  much 
interest  (see  p.  307),  but  I  would  like  to  know  if  he 
finds  this  species  hardy  under  the  conditions  he 
affords  it.  It  is,  as  I  know,  a  splendid  thing  when 
grown  in  a  pot  in  the  greenhouse.  It  has  hitherto 
been  too  scarce  with  me  to  try  it  outside.  A  fine 
batch  of  seedlings  which  I  have  raised  this  year  look 
likely  to  flower  next  year,  but  it  is,  as  yet,  too  good 
a  plant  for  me  to  risk  any  of  them  out  of  doors  just 
yet.   W.  H.  Divers. 

GAURA  LINDHEIMERI.— Allow  me  to  recommend 
this  to  all  gardeners  who  do  not  already  grow  it.  It 
is  of  the  Willow-herb  tribe,  with  large  pure  white 
flowers,  and  slender  spreading  branches.  A  native 
of  Texas,  it  cannot  stand  tie  6tormy  cold  of  winter 
at  Edge,  but  is  treated  here  as  an  annual  from 
cuttings,  which  strike  readily  in  September  and 
October,  and  may  be  kept  through  winter,  several  in 
in  a  pot.  Planted  out  in  April,  it  begins  to  flower 
in  July,  aud  continues  to  grow  and  flower  till  stopped 
by  hard  frost  in  November.  At  this  date  (Oct.  24) 
plants  of  it  are  5  feet  high  and  as  much  across,  and 
are  covered  with  flowers  and  buds.  It  is  not  exactiug 
as  to  soil  or  situation,  and  only  wants  room  to  spread. 
As  an  annual  from  seed,  it  begins  to  flower  later,  but 
does  well  so  treated.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall, 
Malpas. 

CACTUS  DAHLIAS.  — I  am  remiuded  by  the  inte- 
resting and  seasonable  notes  on  Cactus  Dahlias,  in 
your  issue  of  the  22nd  inst.,  of  the  claims  some  of 
the  good  bedding  varieties  have  on  our  notice.  I  am 
aware  the  present  season  has  b.en  favourable  for  the 
production  of  good  flowers  in  quantity,  aud  I  do  not 
know  a  plant  requiring  less  attention,  or  costing  less 
care  to  keep  the  roots  through  the  winter  months. 
One  variety  especially  which  we  have  grown  here  fjr 
several  years — a  bright,  rich  scarlet,  named  Rising 
Sun,  very  dwarf,  and  sturdy  in  habit,  and  a  profuse 
flowerer — has  given  great  satisfaction,  and  this  season 
was  planted  in  a  long  scroll-bed  on  a  sloping  bank  of 
turf  near  the  mansion,  the  bed  being  edged  with 
Centaurea  candidissima.  The  bed  contains  about 
220  plants,  standing  at  about  IS  inches  apart,  and 
the  bed  was  prepared  in  the  usual  way  as  for  Pelar- 
goniums. The  position  is  much  exposed  ;  the  plants 
have  not  had  a  stake  placed  near  them.  They  were 
planted  in  the  fir6t  week  in  June,  and  since  the  end 
of  the  followiug  month  it  has  been  a  splendid  bed, 
the  admiration  of  everyone  who  has  seen  it ;  and  at 
this  date  (October  24),  after  a  week  of  stormy  weather, 
it  is  still  bright  and  good.  I  would  ask  what  other 
flowering  plant  would  give  such  a  result  under  such 
conditions  as  have  prevailed  ?  We  require  more  of 
these  very  dwarf-growing  varieties.  I  obtained  it 
from  Messrs.  Wm.  Clibran  &  Son,  Oldlield  Nurseries, 
Altrincham,  Borne  years  ago.  Bailey  Worlds. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS    WITH   AERIAL    ROOTS —A 

remarkable  occurrence  of  Chrysanthemums  forming 
aerial  roots  his  recently  come  under  my  notice.  On 
visiting  Mr.  Sh'iesmith's  nursery  at  Woking,  he 
pointed  out  a  plant  of  the  variety  "  Modesto  "  which 
had  emitted  roots  all  up  the  main  stem,  which  was 
5  feet  high.  They  were  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  produced  in  such  profusion  as  to  be 
most  not  ceable.  I  have  frequently  seen  roots  above 
the   surface   for    some  distance,    but  never   to    the 


extent  as  in  this  case.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  cause  of  this  phenomena,  but  it  is  probably 
due  to  the  warm,  moist  atmosphere  of  the  house  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing.  E.  8.,  Wo/ring. 

A  FLOWER-WALL.— The  engraving  of  a  flower- 
decorated  wall  at  Glendavagh,  Teignmouth  (p.  2S9), 
reminds  me  how  Mr.  Burbidge  has  utilised  a  wall  for 
the  growth  of  alpines  in  the  Trinity  College  Garden, 
Dublin.  Some  years  since  it  was  necessary  to  put 
up  a  low  wall  to  hide  some  corners  utilised  for 
garden-refuse.  To  make  this  ornamental,  and  per- 
haps create  a  little  novelty,  Mr.  Burbidge  so  arranged 
the  crest  of  the  wall  that  numerous  hardy  plants 
quickly  found  a  home,  and  flourished  there.  The 
best  patch  of  Edelweiss  I  have  seen  was  there  grow- 
ing ;  also  numerous  Saxifrages  and  Aubrietias,  so  far 
as  my  memory  serves.  E.  M. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUST.— The  Conference 
recently  held  by  the  N.C.S.  will  undoubtedly  lead  to 
much  good,  and  I  should  like  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  discussion,  but  was  afraid  I  could  hardly  squeeze 
my  Eay  into  the  five  minutes  wisely  limited  to  each 
speaker.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  large 
attendance  of  growers,  especially  as  it  is  only  a  few 
who  admit  that  they  are  troubled  with  the  rust. 
The  various  writers  in  the  gardening  journals  inform 
us  that  they  hear  that  the  rust  is  rather  prevalent. 
"Oh,  dear  no!  they  have  not  noticed  it  in  their 
collection."  Still,  it  was  surprising  to  note  what  a 
large  number  at  the  meeting  seamed  to  be  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter.  During  the  past  few  weeks 
I  have  seen  many  collections,  and  in  no  instance  have 
I  failed  to  find  the  disease.  Its  course  seems  peculiar 
and  erratic.  One  collection  of  about  300  plants  was 
last  year  quite  free  from  the  rust,  although  the  stock 
they  wero  procured  from  was  infected.  This 
season  new  blood  was  introduced  in  the  way 
of  fresh  varieties,  and  these  are  now  clean, 
although  obtained  from  a  stock  which  was  badly 
attacked  last  season ;  but,  strange  to  say,  a  few 
of  those  which  were  clean  last  year  have  recently 
become  infested  with  the  fungus.  In  many  instances 
the  varieties  which  were  badly  attacked  last  year  are 
almost  clean  this ;  whilst  those  that  suffered  but  little 
then,  are  severely  attacked  this  season.  It  was 
rather  to  be  regretted  that  trade  rivalry  sprung  up 
at  the  discussion.  Oce  member  honestly  stated  that 
his  collection  was  affected,  and  further  said  all 
trade  collections  were  more  or  less  contaminated, 
which  was  nothing  but  the  truth  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  some  alleged  that  their  stock  was 
clean.  During  the  season  plants  were  sent  out  by  all 
the  more  important  trade  growers  which  were  affected 
by  the  fungus,  at  least,  I  received  them  as  such  ;  and 
further,  I  supplied  hundreds  of  plants  and  cuttings 
which  were  more  or  less  diseased  to  the  members  of 
the  trade  who  attended  the  meeting ;  and  when  one 
trade  grower  alleges  that  the  only  varieties  which  he 
has  diseased  came  from  another  grower,  he  is  treating 
the  latter  unfairly,  for  if  the  disease  is  only 
in  these  plants  it  simply  proves  tint  it  m  ikes  but 
little  difference  whether  the  plants  are  procured 
from  an  infected  stock  or  otherwise,  for  this  grower 
obtained  plants  from  various  other  growers  where 
stocks  were  "rusty."  All  the  principal  trade  growers 
obtain  large  quantities  of  stock  from  each  other  every 
season.  Mr.  Wells  says  he  can  destroy  the  spores  ; 
many  will  incline  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Masses, 
that  he  cannot  except  by  destroying  the  foliage. 
It  is  possible  to  treat  the  powdery  matter  so  that  it 
falls  off,  and  also  to  prevent  its  spreading  by  ren- 
dering the  foliage  impregnable  to  contamination.  As 
to  the  disease  dying-out,  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  look 
forward  with  much  hope  to  this.  We  have  the 
Hollyhock  and  Potato  diseases  with  us  more  or  less 
every  season,  and  so  it  will  be  with  the  fungus  on 
Chrysanthemums.  As  to  preventives,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  stock 
clean  during  the  summer,  for  stocks  badly  affected 
duriug  the  previous  autumn  and  winter  got  appa- 
rently quite  clean  during  the  growing  season,  but 
towards  the  autumn  when  the  foliage  is  losing  its 
vigour  the  brown  spots  appear  and  affect  the  whole 
plant.  When  once  the  disease  has  a  good  footing,  all 
attempts  to  stay  its  spread  seem  to  ba  useless,  and 
the  only  chance  of  keeping  it  at  bay  is  to  commence 
with  the  syringing  of  the  stools  with  some  of  the 
various  remedies  prescribed,  aud  also  dippiog  the 
cuttings  before  insertion,  and  the  plants  at  i\-ery 
pottiug.  Ins'ead  of  syringing  with  clear  or  soot- 
water  every  day,  use  a  fungus-destroyer  once  or  twice 
a  week.  Kvery  few  dayB  make  a  diligent  search  for 
the  disease,  and  should  it  appear  burn  every  bit  of 
infected  foliage,  taking  great  care  to  gather  it  care- 
fully, aud  putting  it  into  a  covered  box  in  taking  it 
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to  the  fire,  so  that  no  sporea  can  float  in  the  air.  As  to 
remedies,  Mr.  Wells  gave  one  which  he  has  proved  to 
be  good.  The  Bordeaux  Mixture  of  sulphate-of- 
copper  and  quicklime  is  simple  and  effective,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  use  the  purest  sulphate-of- 
copper.  The  rust  in  Carnations  is  very  similar  to 
the  one  affecting  Chrysanthemums,  and  it  is  giving 
much  trouble  to  American  growers,  but  the  most 
effective  remedy  yet  propounded  is  a  decoction  of 
arsenic.  An  ounce  of  this  dissolved  in  a  little 
alcohol,  and  mixed  with  100  gallons  of  water,  is  the 
recipe,  but  it  requires  great  care  in  using.  That  it 
is  very  efficacious  I  have  proved.  W.  J.  Godfrey, 
Exmouth. 


GOTTLIEB  GOESCHKE.— This  celebrated  raiser 
of  new  varieties  of  Strawberries  died  at  Kothen,  on 
October  10,  in  his  eightieth  3  ear.  Goeschke  was  one 
of  the  first  gardenerB  to  liower  the  Victoria  regia 
in  Europe,  which  he  was  erabled  to  do  with  the 
simplest  means  in  1853.  The  following  varieties  of 
Strawberries  were  raised  by  him  in  his  nursery  at 
Kothen,  viz.,  Deutsche  Kron  Prinzessin,  with  erect- 
growing  fruit;  Graf  Moltke,  with  amber- coloured 
fruit ;  the  very  hardy  Professor  Liebig  (1879)  ; 
Koenig  Albert  von  Sachsen,  the  best  of  his  raising, 
a  great  and  regular  cropper,  and  an  unusually  large 
fruit ;  Zulu  Koenig,  with  reddish,  dark-brown  fiuit  ; 
Komtt,  a  variety  of  the  Chilian  Strawberry,  obtained 
by  him  from  Kiiegsminister  von  Roon,  an  earlier- 
raised  variety  ;  the  juicy  Teutonia  ;  GartenTnspektor 
Hooff,  an  early,  piquant-flavoured  fruit  (1884)  ; 
Schwarzer  Piinz,  a  daik-red  fruit;  Weisse  Dame, 
with  fruit  of  the  purest  white  externally,  and  rosy- 
tinted  pulp,  of  Pine-apple  flavour ;  Die  Schoene 
Wienerin,  with  long,  honey-sweet,  and  very  fragrant 
fruit  ;  Kaiser  Nikolaus  von  RuSBland,  with  fruit  of  a 
Raspberry  flavour,  which  the  raiser  preferred  to  the 
variety  Koenig  Albert  von  Sachsen.  Goeschke  had, 
durirg  the  last  twenty-five  years,  raised  about  forty 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  in  which  his  chief  en- 
deavours had  been  directed  to  increased  productive- 
ness the  size  of  the  fruit,  and,  above  all,  the 
development  of  good  Savour.  It  was  exactly  in 
these  particulars  that  his  services  to  horticulture 
were  the  greatest,  in  view  of  the  number  of 
productive  but  flavourless  varieties  raised,  which 
were  fast  driving  the  older,  better-flavoured  ones  out 
of  the  garden.   Extract  from  Midler's  Gaertntr  Zeitung. 


SOCMETIES. 

ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 
October  11.— Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair)  J 

Dr.  H.  MUller,  Rev.  W.  "Wilks,  and  Rev.  Prof.  G.  Hcnslow, 
Hon.  Eec. 

Pear  Leaves  Diseased. — With  reference  to  some  leases  sent 
since  the  last  meeting,  Prof.  William  G.  Smith  (Leeds)  reports 
as  follows: — "  The  Pear  leaves  with  rusty  spots  are  attacked 
by  a  Roestelia,  one  of  the  group  of  Uredine;e.  This  lungus  is 
one  which  completes  its  life-history  on  two  host-plants.  The 
leaves  submitted  are  those  of  one  host — the  Pear.  They  bear 
two  distinct  kinds  of  rusty  spots  or  areas — viz.,  smooth  areas 
in  which  the  leaf-ti3sue  is  almost  normal,  and  swollen  areas 
with  the  leaf-tissue  is  abnormally  increased  and  full  of  starch. 
The  smooth  spots  are  studded  on  the  upper  surface  with 
black  points,  the  '  pyenidia  '  or  '  spermatia  ; '  as  a  rule,  these 
were  covered  with  a  hardened  film  of  what  had  been  sticky 
masses  of  ejected  conidia,  generally  blackened  with  smut  or 
bearing  saprophytic  fungi.  The  swollen  pustular  areas  also 
bore  spermatia  on  the  upper  surface,  and  also  partially 
developed  secidium  cups  embedded  in  the  abnormally 
increased  tissues  of  the  lower  half  of  the  leaf.  The  imperfect 
development  of  these  secidia  prevents  me  identifying  the 
species  of  Roestelia  exactly ;  it  is  probably  R.  cancellata. 
This  fungus  may  also  attack  the  fruit.  The  second  host  of 
this  '  rust'  is  the  Savin  (Juniperus  Sabina),  and  it  would  be 
useful  to  know  if  this  or  an  allied  Juniperus  occurs  in  this 
garden,  also  if  they  were  perfectly  healthy.  The  rust  i* 
a  common  source  of  trouble,  especially  a  form  which  occurs 
on  Apple-trees.  This  latter  is  very  injurious  in  the  United 
8tates.  American  authorities  advise  removal  of  the  second 
host,  the  Juniper,  also  the  destruction  of  badly-diseased  trees 
r  branches.  After  these  precautions  are  carried  out,  Bordeaux 
Mixture  is  said  to  give  good  results.  It  is  used  in  two  or 
three  sprayings  at  intervals  of  eight  to  ten  days,  the  first 
given  as  soon  as  the  young  foliage  appears.  It  is  also  strongly 
urged  to  use  varieties  of  Apples  or  Pears  suited  to  resist  th 
rust.    These,  of  course,  vary  for  different  soils,  and  must 


found  out  after  making  the  necossary  experiments  in  the 
local! t    where  wanted." 

Apple  Diseased. — This  was  received  from  Mr.  A.  n.  Pear- 
eon,  Chilwell,  Notts.  Professor  William  G.  Smith  reports  as 
follows  :  — 

"  The  Apple  sent  me  shows  a  '  fruit-rot.'  The  primary  cause 
is  a  fungu6  (mycelium)  present  in  all  the  discoloured  areas, 
but  I  should  like  to  see  other  specimens  before  saying  defi- 
nitely what  is  the  species.  Several  fungi  have  the  samo 
action  in  discolouring  and  softening  the  fruit ;  most  of  them 
also  cause  it  to  crack.  When  the  fiesh  is  exposed,  then  the 
white  and  blue  moulds  present  on  the  specimen  make  their 
appearauce.  They  are  common  mould-fungi  (Penicillium 
glaucum  and  a  Mucor,  probably  M.  piriformis),  and  are  not 
the  cause  of  trouble— at  least,  they  have  not  yet  been  proved 
so  by  anyone.  The  primary  fundus  is  the  one  which  has  to 
be  dealt  with  by  remedies.  The  best  preventive  is  probably 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  It  has  been  used  in  the  United  States, 
and  results  obtained  appear  satisfactory.  The  Mixture  is 
applied  as  a  tine  spray  ;  the  first  applicition  when  the  young 
foliage  appears,  the  second  after  the  fruit  has  set,  the  third 
two  weeks  later,  and  perhaps  a  fourth  somewhat  later.  In 
this  case,  where  the  Apples  are  grown  under  glass,  much 
might  be  done  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  fungus  by  free 
ventilation  and  dry  air.  The  Apple  sent,  seems  to  be  a  tine- 
skinned  sort,  hence  it  is  all  the  more  susceptible  to  fungus 
attack." 

Apple  with  "  Glasainets."— The  Apples  received  from  Mr.  J. 
Vert,  gardener  at  Audley  End,  have  a  peculiar  translucent 
appearance.  This  is  due  to  water  having  penetrated  the 
intercellular  spaces  instead  of  air.  No  fungus  is  present,  but 
the  cause  of  the  transfusion  of  water  is  not  known.  This 
glossiness  is  said  to  be  highly  esteemed  in  Italy. 

Dahlias  Crossed  by  Sunflower. — Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe  forwarded 
blossoms  having  a  true  Dahlia  appearance,  which  he  believes 
to  be  raised  from  seeds  of  a  parent  the  issue  of  the  above 
cross.  Nothing,  however,  excepting  a  rather  large  disc 
appeared  to  indicate  a  cross.  The  relationship  between  a 
Dahlia  and  a  Helianthus  being  relatively  remote,  any  a  priori 
probability  of  such  a  cross  being  effected  is  but  slight.  In 
experimenting  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  prevent 
self- fertilisation,  unless  it  be  proved  that  the  pollen  is 
self-impotent  in  Dahlias. 

Potato  Decayed. — Samples  were  received  from  Mr.  Veitch 
having  peculiar  outgrowths,  and  being  much  decayed  within, 
probably  from  the  attacks  of  Peronospora.  They  were 
forwarded  to  Professor  William  G.  Smith  for  further  investi- 
gation. Mr.  Veitch  described  the  presence  of  the  disease  as 
follows  :  — "  It  was  first  detected  early  in  August,  before  we 
had  much  hot  weather,  and  this  is  the  only  garden  in  the 
neighbourhood  so  affected." 

Cure  for  the  Lily  Disease.— Mr.  Horace  Byatt,  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Midhurst,  Sussex,  writes  to  say  that  he  has  found 
9 owers-of- sulphur  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for  this  trouble- 
some fungus.  "In  the  autumn  of  1896  I  removed  the  sets 
of  bulbs  from  the  ground,  and  when  they  were  somewhat 
dry  I  put  them,  a  few  at  a  time,  into  a  large  brown-paper 
bag,  in  which  was  a  supply  of  flowers  of -sulphur.  They 
weic  then  well  shaken  until  the  powder  got  thoroughly  into 
the  crevices,  after  which  they  were  planted.  Last  season 
they  showed  a  marked  improvement  in  the  blocsom-heads, 
which  were  weakly,  though  almost  free  from  disease,  and 
now  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  perfectly  healthy, 
with  fine  green  stems  and  leaves,  promising  good  blossoms, 
while  the  rest  of  the  groups  have  not  a  single  blossom." 

Colours  of  Flowers  and  Drought. — Rev.  W.  Wilks  made  the 
following  observations  on  the  coloration  of  flowers  of  the 
present  season.  Similar  changes  were  recorded  in  Nature 
last  year  by  Mr.  Hughes-Gibbs,  of  Tarrant  Gunville,  Dorset : 
— "  All  through  the  exceptionally  hot  weather  of  the  end  of 
July  and  August  all  scarlet  flowers  had  a  tinge  of  dull-brown 
in  them,  pink  had  a  shade  of  orange,  yellow  was  very  yellow, 
white  was  creamy.  This  was  very  marked— e.g.,  in  Dahlias. 
Thus,  Fire  King  and  Sunset,  two  ordinarily  bright,  clear, 
scarlet  flowers,  had  a  distinct  dull-brown  tint  overlying  and 
spoiling  utterly  the  usual  scarlet,  so  much  so  that,  having 
been  away  from  home  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  heat,  I 
thought  on  my  return  that  the  Dahlias  must  have  somehow 
got  wrongly  named.  But  now  the  weather  is  cooler  the  bright 
scarlet  has  come  back,  and  the  dull  brown  tint  has  gone, 
and  all  is  as  usual.  The  only  colour  the  heat  seemed  (to  me) 
to  suit  was  the  salmons,  and  they  have  been  very  fine  and 
intense,  having  a  soit  of  glow  added  to  them." 

West  Indian  Junipers.— Dr.  Masters  showed  specimens  of  a 
Juniper,  native  to  Jamaica,  which  he  had  received  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  Fawcett,  the  Government  botanist  of 
the  island.  This  species  had  been  referred  t)  the  J.  bermu- 
diana  of  Llnnams,  with  which  J.  barbidensis  o(  the  same 
author  is  taken  to  be  synonymous.  On  comparison  the 
Jamaica  Juniper  is  seen  to  agree  very  closely  with  J.  virgini- 
aua,  the  BO-called  Red  Cedar  of  the  mainland  of  North 
America  from  Canada  to  Florida.  This  species  furnishes  the 
best  "  cedar  "  weed  for  pencils,  and  many  beautiful  forms  of 
it  are  cultivated  in  English  gardens.  The  resemblance  of  the 
Jamaica  plant  to  the  American  is  so  close  that  Dr.  Masters 
does  not  hesitate  to  include  them  both  unier  the  same  name 
of  J.  virginiana.  Dr.  Masters  also  showed  specimens  and 
wood  of  the  true  Bermuda  Juniper,  received  from  A.  Hay- 
cock, Esq.  The  history  of  this  plant,  which  differs  greatly 
from  the  preceding,  was  cleared  up  by  Mr.  W.  B.  ll«msley, 
in  the  Gardeners1  Chronicle,  May  26,  1883,  p.  657. 

Tomatos    with    Bulbijerous    Stems,  —  Mr.    Wilks    exhibite 
specimens  of  Tomato  plants,  grown  against  a  wall,  which 
bore    small   bulb  -  lik     protuberances   from   the  insertion 


of  leaves.  From  each  proceeded  a  small  leafy  shoot. 
An  anatomical  examination  showed  that  they  were  formed 
by  an  excessive  growth  of  cortex  and  medulla,  the  flbro- 
vascular  cylinder  being  somewhat  enlarged  as  well.  It 
was  suggested  that  experiments  should  be  made  of  growing 
the  shoots  from  the  bulb-like  processes,  to  see  if  they  would 
give  rise  to  a  perennial  form. 


October  25.— The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittees of  this  society  met  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street, 
Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last.  The  hall  was  well  filled 
with  exhibits,  including  many  interesting  ones.  Successful 
cultivation  was  well  illustrated  in  the  group  of  foliage  plants 
from  Sir  Henry  Tate.  Chrysanthemums  were  consider- 
ably in  evidence,  and  there  were  many  blooms  staged, 
but  better  quality  will  probably  be  forthcoming.  The 
remarkable  absence  of  frost  permitted  the  Dahlia  culti- 
vators to  make  several  fine  exhibits, which  we  should  suppose 
will  be  the  last  this  season.  Miscellaneous  exhibits  before 
the  Floral  Committee  were  numerous,  and  a  few  new  plants 
were  presented  to  Its  scrutiny.  The  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  were  called  upon  to  inspect  very  few  novelties, 
and  no  awards  were  made,  other  than  medals,  by  this  body. 
There  were  several  large  collections  of  Apples  and  Pear?, 
however,  and  by  far  the  best  of  these  was  one  from  an 
amateur,  viz.,  Rocier  Leigh,  Esq.,  Barham  Court,  Maid- 
stone (gr.,  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward).  Mr.  Beckett,  Aldenham 
House  Gardens,  Elstree,  contributed  somo  extraordinarily 
fine  samples  of  Celery.  In  the  afternoon,  a  lecture  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  upon  "Experimental 
Horticulture,"  in  which  he  advocated  the  further  develop- 
ment of  trial-grounds  worked  on  scientific  principles. 
Awards  to  Novelties, 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  First-class  Certificates 
to  Dracaenas  Victoria,  and  Ptychospernia  Sander i,  and  Awards 
of  Merit  to  Tea  Rose  Sunrise,  and  Chrysanthemums  May 
Matthews,  Etty  Mitchell,  Nellie  Brown,  Baron  de  Veillard. 
Soleil  d'Octobre  and  Golden  Queen  of  the  Earlics.  A 
Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Ceropegia  Woodi. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  a  First-class  Certificate 
to  Cattleya  Maroni,  and  Awards  of  Merit  to  Lsella  Perrini 
leucopheei  and  Ladia  pumila  Colemani. 

Floral  Committee. 

Pre&tnt:—\V,  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chairman;  and  Messrs.  Jno. 
Fraser,  Owen  Thomas,  H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  George  Stevens, 
W.  Howe,  Jus.  Hudson,  R.  B.  Lowe,  Jas.  Walker,  J.  D. 
Pawle,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  H.  J.  Jones,  E.  T.  Cook,  Geo. 
Paul,  and  C.  T.  Druery. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Cheat,  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  were  sent  sprays  of  some  choice  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  Ac  Among  these  was  Rhus  typhiria, 
the  pinnate  loaves  of  which  were  very  richly  coloured  ; 
Primus  Pissardi,  Acer  virginicmi  fulgens,  a  very  deeply- 
coloured  Acer  of  great  decorative  value.  Euonymus 
europaeus  carrying  numerous  fruits,  Cornus  sibirica,  the 
new  but  well  known  Physalis  Franebetti  and  P.  Alkekengi, 
Azalea  pontica,  several  Ligustrums,  Eulalia  zebrina,  and 
others,  every  one  of  which  is  valuable  for  the  ornamentation 
of  the  pleasure  grounds  during  late  summer  and  autumn. 

From  H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  Colesbourne  (gr.,  Mr.  Lane), 
were  shown  several  of  his  new  hybrid  Neiiues  ;  Lady 
Carrington  (salmon-coloured),  and  Miss  Shelly  (pink)  were 
very  pretty. 

There  was  a  group  of  magnificent  foliage  plants  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Howe,  gr.  to  Sir  H.  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham 
Common,  London,  S.W.  These  were  mostly  stove  species, 
though  there  were  included  several  Bamboos.  Theie  were 
excellent  specimen  plants  of  Codiaeums,  Cordylines,  Ferns, 
Asparagus  species,  and  other  decorative  plants.  A  nice 
plant  of  the  rare  Platycerium  Willincki  was  included.  The 
group  which  covered  a  large  area  upon  the  floor  was 
remarkable  for  the  well-cultivated  plants  of  which  it  was 
composed,  and  well  merited  the  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal 
awarded  to  it. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Sons,  Lower  Edmonton,  contributed  an 
exhibit  of  Ferns  in  pots.  Among  these  were  noticed  very 
fine  specimen  a  of  Pteris  tremula  Smithana,  Davallia 
Mooreana,  and  other  species  ;  Nephrolepis  rufescens 
tripinnatifida,  and  several  Gymnogrammas  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a  plant  of 
Ptychosperma  Sanderiana,  a  graceful,  unarmed  Palm  with 
pinnate  leaves  (First-class Certificate).  Its  light  and  graceful 
habit  will  ronder  it  suitable  for  table  ornamentation. 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London, 
exhibited  threo  nice  plants  of  Ficus  radicans  variegata ;  also 
half  a-dozen  plants  of  Maranta  picta,  and  a  plant  of  Dracaena 
Victoria,  a  broad-leaved  variety  of  the  type  of  D.  Lindeui. 
The  leaves  are  about  three  inches  wide,  and  have  wavy  out- 
lines, being  beautifully  variegated  with  yellow,  especially 
in  the  older  leaves  (First-class  Certificate).  A  Botanical 
Certificate  was  recommended  to  Ceropegia  Woodi  from  the 
same  establishment ;  it  has  small  fleshy  leaves  mottled 
green  and  white,  with  numerous  bulbils  on  the  stem,  and 
highly  curious  though  inconspicuous  flowers.  Figured  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  26,  1897,  p.  35S. 

Mr.  Bull  had  also  a  variegated  Mimosa  named  M.  argentca, 
the  base  of  the  leaflets  are  silver-coloured  on  the  upper 
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surface,  consequently  this  colour  lines  the  mid-rib  of  the 
compound  leaf. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfield,  exhibited  blooms  and  shoots 
of  .i  new  Tea  Rose  named  Sunrise,  and  an  Award  of  Merit 
was  recommended.  It  has  very  pretty  little  buds,  and  in 
point  of  colour  is  exceedingly  attractive.  Some  of  the 
outer  petals  are  cerise-coloured,  but  the  blooms  have  shades 
of  copper  and  bronze. 

Mr.  R.  Gulzow,  of  Melbourne  Nurseries,  Bexley  Heath, 
exhibited  a  large  specimen  plant  of  Anthurium  crystallinum 
"  Illustre,"  smaller  plants  of  which  were  described  on 
p.  S93.  This  plant,  exhibited  In  a  wooden  and  glass  frame, 
was  exceedingly  handsome.  Plants  of  A.  c.  foliis  varie- 
gatis  were  shown  for  comparison.  The  committee  has  not 
yet  made  up  its  mind  whether  the  plant  is  distinct  or  not. 

Bl'  oms  of  single  »nd  double  flowered  tuberous  Begonias 
were  shown  from  the  open  field  by  Mr.  Jno.  R.  Box,  West 
Wickham  and  Croydon.  They  were  to  represent  the  strain 
merely,  and  were  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  H,  B.  May,  of  Dyson's  Lnne  Nursery,  Upper  Edmon- 
ton, exhibited  a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants,  consisting  of 
thirty  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  neat  examples,  in  48's, 
about  18  inches  in  height,  by  15  in  diameter,  beautifully 
flowered  and  grown.  These  were  arranged  in  three  pyramidal 
groups.  Around  these  were  placed  Bouvardias  in  variety, 
many  small  examples  of  choice  Ferns,  including  Davallia 
fijiensis  graoillima,  a  neat  dwarf-habited  species  ;  Asplenium 
Mayi,  several  Nephrol epis,  Adiantum  Farleyense,  A.  fragrans, 
a  charming  Fern ;  Davallia  hirsuta,  Phrynium  variegatum, 
several  Codia-ums,  Carnation  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
several  Ericas,  examples  of  the  white  Chrysanthemum, 
Mutual  Friend  ;  Ericas  in  season,  and  a  generally  varied 
collection  of  decorative  plants.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded. 

Messrs  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  Ltd  ,  Nurseries,  Bagshot, 
Surrey,  exhibited  a  group  on  the  flour  of  exceedingly  healthy- 
looking  Conifers,  just  as  they  had  been  taken  from  the  open 
ground,  and  the  root-masses  secured  in  matting  ;  also  a  lew 
examples  of  Osmarithus,  including  the  variegated  form  of 
illicifolius  —  a  pleasing  exhibit  of  shapely,  well-selected 
plants.  We  remarked  a  number  of  varieties  of  the  useful 
Oupressus  Lawsoniana,  including  a  fine  C.  L.  lutea,  of  fine 
tint;  there  were  also  Retinospora  squarrosa,  R  albo  spica, 
R  obtusa  stricta  ;  the  golden  variegated  Juniperus  chinensis, 
in  capital  colour;  Abies  concolor,  Cedrus  Deodara  albo- 
spica  ;  specimens  of  tbe  handsome  silver  and  golden  Irish 
Yew  ;  Juniperus  japouiea  aureo-variegata,  Tbuia  borealis 
argentca  variegata,  Ac.  A  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded. 

Messrs.  W.  CuTBUsn  &  Son,  Nurseries,  Highgate,  N., 
showed  a  miscellaneous  group,  consisting  of  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine,  Skimmia  oblata,  Erica  persoluta,  the  seldom 
seen  E.  veiticillata  major,  with  bright  crimson  flowers— a 
useful  plant  at  this  season  ;  Peinettya  raacronata  in  variety, 
in  a  well-berried  state ;  Nerine  Fothcrgilli,  and  about  a 
scire  of  plants  of  Skimmia  japonica,  &c. 

A.  R.INGSMIIX,  Esq.,  Harrow  Weald,  showed  a  number  of 
well-berried  shoots  of  Vitis  hcterophylla.  This  fruit  is  pro- 
duced in  slender  bunches,  and  the  colour,  when  ripe,  as 
shown,  being  cojrulean-blue ;  it  is  a  particularly  effective 
plant  in  a  greenhouse.  The  leaf  is  trifid,  and  measures 
3  inches  in  breadth. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Many  of  the  exhibitors  had  blooms  or  plants  of  Chrysan- 
themums, and  numerous  novelties  were  noticed.  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  of  the  Farlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surroy,  bad  a  fine 
display  of  plants  and  blooms.  The  early- flowering  varieties 
were  well  represented,  m  isses  of  bloom  being  shown  of  the 
varieties  Mychett  White,  Mychett  Beauty,  a  good  yellow 
flowering  companion  to  the  first-named  ;  and  Market  White, 
a  new  one  of  great  similarity,  but  a  little  different  in  petal  to 
Mychett  White.  Market  White  has  stronger  stems,  and  is 
said  to  flower  later,  besides  being  a  much  better  "doer." 
Jules  Mary,  a  crimson  September  or  October  flowering 
French  variety ;  Crimson  Pride,  Nolly  Brown,  a  brownish- 
bronze  sport  from  Ryecroft  Glory  (Award  of  Merit),  and 
others  wero  noticed.  Of  new  Japanese  varieties  there  were 
also  several,  including  Mrs.  White  Popham,  a  large  flower 
the  exact  colour  of  which  is  yet  hardly  determinable  ; 
President  Noman,  a  smooth  petalled  reddish-buff  variety  ; 
and  President  Bovan,  with  good  petals  slightly  recurving  at 
tips,  &c.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  fine  lot  of  blooms,  chiefly  representative  of  novelties,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  H,  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Hither 
Green,  Lewishara.  Some  of  the  best  were  Lionel  Humphrey, 
a  promising  yellow  ground  Japanese,  more  or  less  marked 
with  reddish-brown  ;  Soleil  d  Octobre,  a  very  fine  yellow 
Japanese,  that  will  make  a  charming  variety  for  October 
blooming  (Award  of  Merit);  General  Paquie,  Rayonante,  a 
Japaneso  bloom  wi  It  much  quilled  petals,  very  pale  purple  ; 
Golden  Queen  of  the  Earlies,  a  rich  yellow  globular  Japanese 
bloom  with  slightly  curving  petals  (Award  of  Merit); 
Miss  Nellie  Pockett,  Melusine,  a  white  Japanese  with  rose- 
liliC  markings,  &o. 

Soleil  d'Octobro  was  also  bhown  from  Gunnersbury  House- 
Garden,  Acton,  by  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  who  had  capital  blooms 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  Contributed 
a  number  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  shown  upon  long  stems, 
and  interspersed  with  inflorescence  of  Polygonum  poly- 
stachyum,  sometimes  called  molle.  The  flowers  of  this  Poly- 
gonum that  have  been  shown  from  Swanley  on  several  recent 
occasions  have  attracted  much  attention.  We  believe  the 
plants  have  been  planted  in  rich  soil  aud  grown  liberally,  thus 
the  inflorescences  are  very  fine.  It  is  worth  planting  to  afford 
bloomsin  October,    of  Chrysanthemums,  Messrs.  Cannell  had 


good  blooms  and  plants  of  Nellie  Brown,  the  coloured  sport 
from  Ryecroft  Glory,  Lady  Byron,  Mme.  Deblanc,  a  new  white 
Japanese  of  some  promise,  Lady  Ridgway,  Mrs.  White 
Popham,  Kathleen  Rogers,  a  seedling  Japanese  white,  with 
long  drooping  petals,  very  promising,  &c. 

Mr.  W.  Spink,  Walthamstow,  showed  plants  of  some  of 
the  novelties,  including  Mons.  Fatogen,  a  buff  Japanese, 
President  Bevan,  Marie  Calvert,  &c. 

Messrs.  R.  &  S.  Cothbert,  Southgate,  had  plants  of  a 
good  pink  flowered  decorative  variety,  known  as  Mrs. 
Wingfleld. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  showed  in  company  with  a 
fine  exhibit  of  Dahlias,  a  collection  of  early- flowering  Chrys- 
anthemum blooms. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth  Nurseries,  Devon,  had  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms.  He  had 
Baroune  de  Vetllard,  a  promising  incurved  flower,  crim- 
son with  bronze  reverse  (Award  of  Merit);  also  Ettie 
Mitchell,  a  golden  and  reddish-bronze  coloured  decorative 
variety  (Award  of  Merit],  Mgr.  Mathew,  agood  lilac-coloured 
incurved  (Award  of  Merit).  Amongst  others  were  fine  blooms 
of  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Autumn  Glory,  very  pale  purple, 
Japanese,  <fec.  There  were  23  Japanese  and  five  incurved 
varieties  in  this  exhibit. 

Mr.  Robt.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  showed  a  collection  of 
blooms,  including  Baronne  de  Veillard  (incurved),  Award 
of  Merit.  Thos.  Singleton,  a  white  incurved  of  some  promise, 
and  others,  there  being  altogether  about  sixty  blooms. 
There  were  two  plants  also  of  a  golden  yellow -flowered 
Japanese  named  Mrs.  Winkeley  Smith  ;  the  habit  of  plant 
and  character  of  bloom  recommend  the  variety. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Farmer,  gardener  to  H.  P.  Leschelles,  Esq., 
Windlesham,  Surrey,  showed  a  white  sport  from  Reine 
d"Angleterre,  and  named  Miss  Mary  Leschelles. 

There  were  also  several  varieties  from  Mr.  W.  Seward, 
Hanwell,  including  Elthorne  Favourite,  a  Japanese  incurved 
purple  with  silvery  reverse. 

Another  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums  embracing  24  Ja- 
panese varieties  and  12  incurveds,  came  from  Mr.  J.  Prewett, 
gardener  to  C.  A.  Pearson,  Esq.,  Farnham. 

Dahlias. 

The  presence  in  large,  numbers  of  show,  Pompon,  and 
Cactus  Dahlias,  so  late  in  the  season  as  October  25,  is 
certaiidy  an  unusual  circumstance.  The  most  finished  collec- 
tion of  the  pair  staged  came  from  Mr.  S.  Mortimer.  Farnham, 
and  received  the  award  of  a  Silver  Flora  Medal.  It  included 
no  fewer  than  120  show  and  fancy  flowers,  of  excellent  form 
and  substance,  and  prominent  amongst  them,  of  the  eighty 
varieties,  were  Miss  Cannell,  W.  H.  Williams,  Shirley 
Hibberd,  Mrs,  Stephen  Walker,  Perfection,  Shotesham  Hero 
and  Rosamond.  But  the  Cactus  varieties,  of  which  thirty 
bunches,  in  twenty  two  varieties,  were  staged,  were 
even  more  remarkable,  as  many  of  the  flowers  were  singularly 
good,  very  so  were  Starfish,  Daffodil,  Capstan,  Mary  Service, 
Britannia,  A.  J.  Deal,  Alfred  Vasey,  Charles  Woodbridgo, 
and  Harry  Stredwick  ;  whilst  Fusilier,  Arachne,  Mrs. 
Kingsley  Foster,  Lady  Penzance,  Bridesmaid,  Harmony,  and 
Mrs.  Gorden  Sloane,  were  excellent. 

The  other  collection  came  from  T.  S.  Ware  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  Tottenham,  who  had  quite  a  huge  bank  of  flowers,  and 
probably  100  bunches  of  Cactus  varieties,  as  well  as  numerous 
small  ones,  Pompons  and  singles.  If  a  little  weakly  az-ranged, 
they  made  a  brave  show,  giving  bright  colouring.  Of 
singles,  very  charming  in  diverse  hues  were  Miss  Rams- 
bottom,  White  Queen,  Nance,  Etherman,  Eclipse,  Mikado, 
Mauve  Queen,  &c.  Of  Cactus  forms,  Robert  Cannell,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Charles  Woodbridge,  Ernest  Glasse,  Leonora, 
Lady  Penzance,  Ailanta,  Mrs.  F.  Tell,  Cycle,  Matchless, 
Sylvia,  Starfish,  Harmony,  and  numerous  others  ;  aud  of 
Pompons,  were  capital  blooms  of  Mary  Kirke,  Admiration, 
Charles  Lockwood,  Miss  Elsie,  Cranson  Boauty,  Salamander, 
and  others.  To  this  collection  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded. 

It  is  not  at  all  unfair  or  partial  to  aver  that  Cactus  Dahlias 
stand  ahead  of  all  othor  outdoor  or  garden  flowers  at  this 
season  for  quaintnoss  and  interest,  as  at  exhibitions  they  are 
the  most  interesting  and  attractive. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veiteh,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec.),  De  B.  Crawshay,  F.  Sander, 
H.  Williams,  J.  T.  Gabriel,  H.  J.  Chapman,  W.  H.  Young, 
E.  Hill,  W.  Thompson,  Ch.  Winn,  S.  C«>urtauld,  H.  M. 
Pollett,  J.  Douglas,  T.  W.  Bond,  and  T.  B.  Haywood. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitoh  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  (or  a  very 
effective  group,  in  which  their  hybrid  CattJeyas  and  Leelio- 
Cattleyas  well  demonstrated  their  usefulness  during  the  dull 
season.  Among  them  were  Ladio- Cattleya  x  callistoglossa 
var.  iguescens,  one  of  the  brightest  and  handsomest 
flowers  of  the  year  ;  Cattleyax  WendIandiana(Bowringiana9  , 
Warscawiczii  <$),  and  its  companion,  Cattleya  x  epicasta 
(Bowingiana?,  aureao"),  the  one  singularly  likeC.  Bowring- 
iana  in  growth,  the  other  lik  i  a  small  C.  aurea.  Of  the 
species  and  varieties  there  were  some  good  forms  of  Cattleya 
lablata,  C.  aurea,  and  other  Cattleyas ;  a  plant  of  the 
graceful  white  Cmlogyne  Veitchi ;  a  nico  pan  of  the  pretty 
rose  coloured  Stenoglottis  longifolia ;  a  good  example  of 
the  very  dark-centred  Miltonia  voxillaria  Leopoldi ;  the 
singular  Catasetum  fimbriatum,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei, 
with  an  immense  branched  spike ;  pans  of  Cypripodium 
Charlesworthi;  C.  purpuratum  and  other  Cypripediums, 
Oncidium  Forbesii,  Brassia  Lawrenceana  longissima, 
Gomeza  recurva,  &c.     Other  good  things  in  the  group  wore 


MasdevalUa  x  Asmodia  (Reichenbachia  x  Chelsoui),  M.  X 
Imogen  (Schlimii  x  Veitchiana),  Cypripedium  x  Milo, 
C.  insigne  Bandera-,  the  true  plant  ;  C.  X  icnauthum  super- 
bum  and  C.  x  Harrisianum  superbum,  both  old  kinds,  but 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  ;  and  C.  x  Arthurianum 
pulchellum. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  EaBt  Sheen 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
for  a  pretty  group  of  well-grown  Orchids,  comprising  the 
rare  Ladia  Perrini  leucophwa,  a  white  variety,  with 
lavender-coloured  tinge,  and  with  the  front  lobe  of  the 
lip  of  a  peculiar  slaty^ blue  (Award  of  Merit);  Cyperorchis 
elegans,  with  eight  of  its  dense  nodding  racemes  of  cream- 
coloured  flowers ;  the  pretty  C.  x  Winnianus,  the 
pale  pink  Spathoglottis  Veillardi;  Ladio  -  Cattleya  x 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Astor,  a  very  pretty  yellow  -  tinted 
hybrid  ;  a  fine  plant  of  Cattleya  labiata  alba,  with  a  three- 
flowered  inflorescence  ;  a  singular  form  of  C.  eldorado,  with 
flowers  somewhat  larger  than  ordinary,  and  pseudo-bulbs 
and  leaves  more  like  those  of  a  small  C.  aurea,  i.e.,  with  com- 
pressed sides,  and  showing  two  edges  ;  Cypripedium  X  May- 
nardi  superbum,  C.  Godefroya-  leucocbilum,  C.  X  Arthuria- 
num, and  some  good  forms  of  Lffllia  pumila. 

Messrs.  Stanlby-Mobbs  &  Ashton,  Southgate,  staged  a 
good  group,  in  which  were  varieties  of  Cattleya  labiata,  the 
best  being  the  fine  white  C.  1.  Lewisii,  with  purplish  blotch 
on  the  lip  ;  some  good  examples  of  then-  fine  strain  of  Ladia 
pumila,  Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  C.  Loddigesii,  Ladia  autum- 
nalis,  Oncidium  cornigerum,  0.  trulliferum,  O.  tigrinum,  &c. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Henry  Greenwood,  Esq.,  Highfield,  Haalingden,  showed 
the  original  plant  of  Ladio -Cattleya  x  Henry  Greenwood 
(C.  x  Hardyana  X  L.-C.  X  Schilleriana;,  which  was  awarded 
a  special  Medal  at  the  last  Ghent  Show.  This  hybrid  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  floriferous,  lloweriDg,  it  is  said, 
during  spring  and  autumn.  The  three  flowered  inflorescence 
had  delicately-tinted,  light-rose  sepals  and  petals,  and  clear 
chrome-yellow  centre,  and  rich  maroon-purple  front  to  the 
well-expanded  labellum. 

M.  Chas.  Maron,  Rue  de  Moutgeron,  Brunoy,  Seine-et- 
Oise,  Franco,  showed  his  flue  Cattleya  x  Maroni  (velutina  V  , 
aureao").  The  inflorescence  bore  seven  very  handsome 
flowers,  each  rather  smaller  in  size  than  those  of  C.  aurea, 
and  having  sepals  aud  petals  of  a  peculiar  bronzy-yellow  or 
old  gold  tint;  the  labellum,  which  preserved  the  outline  of 
C.  velutina  very  distinctly,  having  the  rounded  front  lobe 
veined  and  tinged  with  bright  rosy-crimson  (First-class 
Certificate). 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  King),  showed  Ladia  pumila  Colmani,  a  very  large  and 
handsome  form,  with  blush-white  sepals  and  petals,  the 
front  of  the  labellum  being  marked  with  purple  and  rose 
colour  (Award  of  Merit). 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  staged  a  group  of 
Orchids,  set  up  with  plants  of  their  beautiful  scarlet  Ac  ilypha 
hispida  or  Sanderiana,  hort.  Among  them  were  a  good 
example  of  the  fine  Cymbidium  Traceyanum.  with  two 
spikes  ;  the  rare  Masdevallia  melanoxantha,  with  dark  purple 
flowers  having  bright  yellow  tails;  a  good  pan  of  Habenaua 
carnea,  and  another  of  H.  militaris  ;  a  distinct  form  of  Ladio- 
Cattleya  x  elegans,  some  good  varieties  of  Cattleya  labiata, 
C.  Loddigesii,  Phakenopsis  Esmeralda,  and  their  new 
Cypripedium  x  John  Carder. 

J.  Gurnev  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford 
(gr.,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  showed  Cypripedium  insigne  Glebelands 
var.,  a  clear  yellow  form  with  indistinct  markings  in  the 
upper  sepal. 

Walter  Cobb,  Esq.,  Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells  {gr.,  Mr.  J. 
Howes),  sent  Cypripedium  insigne  Cobbianum,  a  yellow 
variety,  similar  to  that  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler. 

F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin, 
Dublin,  sent  Angmscum  Germinyanum,  a  singular  species, 
with  long  narrow  segments  and  funnol  shaped  white  lip 
(Botanical  Certificate);  and  the  curious  Satyrium  longi- 
caudatum 

W,  A.  GttLETT,  Esq.,  Fair  Oak  Lodge,  Bishopstoke  (gr.f 
Mr.  Carr),  sent  cut  examples  of  fine  varieties  of  Cattleya 
labiata,  C.  Warscowiexii,  and  Dendrohium  Phahnnopsis 
delicatum. 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Edensidc,  Great  Bookham,  again  showed 
his  Ladia  X  Briseis  (purpurata<3 ,  harpophylla  ¥ ),  which 
secured  an  Award  of  Merit  when  last  shown.  The  plant  bore 
a  tall  spike  of  pretty  cream-coloured  flowers,  with  slight  rose 
tint  on  the  narrow  crimped  labellum  ;  also  Cypripodium  x 
macroptorum  (Lowii  ? ,  superbienfl  6" ). 

Mr.  Walter  Goodliffe,  Cambridge  Nurseries  Worthing, 
showed  several  plant  of  Cypripedium  lo  grande  x  Boxalli. 

Mrs.  Clorinda  Roberts,  Rose  Hill  House,  Ipswich,  showed 
Cattleya  elongata  and  C.  labiata,  grown  on  Clozone  Orchid 
pots. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  Chairman;  and  Messrs. 
T.  F.  Rivers,  Geo.  Buuyard,  A.  !•'.  Barron,  Jas.  II.  Veitoh, 
A.  II.  Pearson,  J.  Wright,  Alex.  Dean,  J.  W.  Bates,  Geo. 
Woodward,  Geo.  T.  Miles,  Geo.  Wythes,  II.  Balderaon,  F.  Q. 
Lane,  Jas  Smith,  Geo.  Norman,  II.  Parker,  and  Jos.  Cheal, 

The  best,  exhibit  before  the  Fruit  Committee  was  un- 
doubtedly one  consisting  of  Apples  and  Pears  from  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward,  gr.  to  Roger  Letch,  Esq  ,  Barbam  Court,  Maid- 
stone. This  consisted  of  sixty  dishes  of  Applos,  and  forty 
dishes  of  Pears  In  such  a  collection,  whoro  every  variety 
represented  was  shown  in  perfect  specimens,  it  would  serve 
no  purpose  to  particularise  them.  If  our  readers  wish  to 
know  what  varieties  Mr.  Woodward  cultivates  with  best 
success,  the   information  may   be  obtained  by  reading  our 
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report  of  the  recent  fruit-show  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
committee  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the 
exhibit  by  the  Award  of  a  Hogg  Medal,  the  first  that  has 
been  obtained  by  an  amateur. 

Messrs.  J  so.  Laiku  A  .Sons,  Forest  Hilt  Nurseries, 
London,  S.E.,  had  ;in  exhibit  uf  Apples,  including  a  hundred 
dishes,  many  of  the  varieties  were  illustrated  by  line 
specimens  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Messrs  CflEAL  A  sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  also 
contributed  an  exhibit  of  100  dishes  uf  Apples  and  Pears 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal)  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Prewett,  gr.  to  C.  A. 
Pearson,  Esq.,  Farnham,  had  an  exhibit  of  about  thirty 
30)  Apples,  and  twenty  dishes  of  Pears  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal  . 

Mr.  W.  Howe,  gr.  to  SirHENRY  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Stroatham, 
showed  three  splendid  bunches  of  Black  Alicante]  Grapes. 
These  bunches  weighed  15  lb.,  and  were  cut  from  a  Vine 
carrying  eighty  bunches.  The  berries  were  not  large,  but 
better  finished  ones  could  uot  be  seen. 

Mr.  Goo.  Wythes,  gr.  to  Earl  Percy,  Syon  House,  Brent- 
ford showeda  bunch  of  Banana  fruits,  under  the  name  ol 
Souse  Cavendishi."  It  is  described  as  a  dwarf 
fruiting  form  of  M.  Cavendishi,  the  plant  fruiting  at  a 
,.f  live  foet,  The  Committee  wished  to  see  it  again, 
there  being  a  possibility  that  the  plant  has  prematurely 
fruited  "ii  this  occasion. 

The  perpetual-fruiting  .strawberry  St.  Joseph,  wis  again 

exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Vsitch    &   S..ns.    Royal  Exotic 

,,,    Chelsea.     The  plants    were    in   3-inch  pots,   and 

i<.  m's  runners      The   flavour  of  the   fruits   was 

ood  for  the  late  date  of  season. 

An  exhibit  of  six  line  fruits  of  William  Tillery  Melon  was 
made  by  Mr.  .1 .  W.  Miller,  gr.  to  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge, 
■  ti .'.  Ksher.  This  variety  was  raised  at  Clumber  by 
Mr  Miller,  and  named  after  the  gardener  then  at  Welbeck 
Abbey.  It  is  a  green  fleshed  fruit,  and  was  certificated  by 
tho  R.  H  S.  in  18i9.  Mr.  Miller  has  cultivated  it  ever 
since 

Some  tine  samples  of  fruits  of  the  true  Fassinira  edulis 
were  contributed  from  Combe  Abbey  Gardens,  near 
Cow  ntry  by  Mr.  W.  Miller  (Cultural  Commendation). 

Some  good  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  Diospyros  Kaki  were 
shown  from  the  gardens  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Ellacomuk, 
Bitton.  These  had  been  grown  upon  a  south  aspect  wall 
out-of-doors,  and  without  protection. 

Mr.  C.  Benin,  gr.  to  the  Liviy  Louisa  Fobtescus,  Drop- 
more,  Maidenhead,  showed  good  fruits  of  Braby's  Late  Gage, 
and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plums. 

There  were  several  varieties  of  Beet  shown  from  Chiswiek, 
where  a  trial  has  been  made  of  them,  and  reference  has 
already  been  made  to  them  in  these  columns. 

Mr.  B.  Beckett,  gr.  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree,  made  an  exhibit  of  some  extraordinary  roots  of 
varieties  of  Celery.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  deservedly 
a  varded.  

NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  Sub-coin nrifcSoe  entrusted 
with  the  Investigation  of  Sites,  Ac  ,  and  presented  to  a  special 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  Carrs,  205, 
Strand,  on  Monday  evening,  October  17  :— 

"The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Investigation  of  Sites,  &c— Sub-committee  commenced  with 
the  adjourned  annual  general  meeting  of  niCnfbers,  held  at 
Anderton's  Hotel,  on  March  21  last;  when,  as  recorded  in 
the  minutes  of  that  meeting,  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman  proposed 
that  certain  resolutions  he  had  drawn  up  be  accepted  as 
recommendations  to  the  executive  committee,  which  pro- 
position was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  R  Chomley,  and  carried. 
The-'  resolutions  (three  in  number)  are  as  follows— That  a 
sub-committee  of  five  members  (exclusive  of  ex-officio 
members)  be  appointed  to  enquire  :— («)  Wha£  places  can  be 
obtained  for  holding  our  future  exhibitions,  either  by  a 
subsidy  as  now,  or  in  reliance  on  our  own  resources,  to 
proceed  on  independent  lines.  (l>)  To  closely  examine  the 
whole  question  of  minor  shows,  with  the  object  of  ascer- 
taining their  advantages  or  otherwise  to  the  society,  (c)  To 
*  fully  consider  the  question  of  selling  the  floor-space,  and  to 
report  the  result  of  their  investigations  to  the  general 
committee,  who  shall  formulate  such  recommendations  to  a 
general  meeting  of  members,  to  be  held  on  the  first  day  of 
the  November  exhibition,  and  that  no  future  fixtures  be 
made  before  this  date. 

The  above  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  as  a  recommenda- 
tion to  go  to  the  Committee  for  action.  These  resolutions 
were  duly  reported  and  read  at  a  Meeting  of  tho  Executive 
Committee,  held  on  May  11,  when  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Moorman,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Bevan,  and  carried  :  — 

"That  the  consideration  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be 
■referred  to  a  sub-committee  of  five  members,  in  addition  to 
the  ex-officio  officers,  with  instructions  to  report  thereon." 

It  was  further  resolved  in  relation  thereto  :  — 

'•  That  the  report  be  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee 
as  soon  as  possible."    Also, 

"  That  reasonable  out-of-pocket  expenses  be  allowed  the 
sub-committee  in  making  the  necessary  investigations." 

Your  sub  committee  met  on  June  20,  and  resolved,  "  That 
in  any  applications  made  to  likely  places  as  sites  for  the 
Society's  shows,  it  should  be  on  the  basis  of  four  shows  in 
each  year,  viz.,  in  September,  October,  November,  and 
December." 

The  following  were  mentioned  as  likely  places  in  which 
accommodation  for  the  Society's  shows  might  be  found  :— 
The  Agricultural  Hall,  lalington. 
The  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham, 


Tbe  London  Exhibition,  Earl's  Court. 
Olympia,  Kensington. 
The  Queen's  Hall,  Langham  Place. 
The  Imperial  Institute,  South  Kensington. 
The  Northampton  Institute,  Clerkenwell. 
The  Secretary  being  instructed  tu  communicate  with  the 
secretaries  and  managers  of  the  foregoing  places,  to  enquire 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  accommodation  afforded,  with  dimen- 
sions of  halls;    whether  three    days'  exhibitions    could    be 
held;    whether  tabling    could    be    at  the  disposal  of    the 
Society;  and  the  charge  for  the  whole— say  for  four  days. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  an  advertisement  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  and  Daily  Chronicle  newspapers  be  inserted,  for  a 
central  hall  of  large  size,  for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibitions 
to  be  held  in  1899. 

The  advertisements  brought  but  one  response  -  that  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Public  Hall  at  Pockham— much  too 
small  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society. 

With  the  exception  of  Olympia,  winch  your  sub-committee 
were  informed  could  not  bo  had,  as  the  large  show  hall  had 
been  disposed  of  for  other  purposes,  the  whole  of  the  fore- 
going places  were  visited  by  deputation,  and  the  following 
results  arrived  at ;  — 

The  Agricultural  Hall  is  not  available,  because  exhi- 
bitions are  provided  for  up  to  the  end  of  1S99,  and  the  shows 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  could  be  held  there 
during  that  year  only  in  the  event  of  one  of  these  falling  out, 
and  this  could  not  be  definitely  made  known  until  April 
next. 

The  Exhibition  Bdildino  at  Earl's  Court  is  also  not  avail- 
able in  1899,  owing  co  the  whole  of  the  space  being  required 
for  the  Colonial  Exhibition  in  that  year. 

Queen's  Hall. — In  reference  to  the  Queen's  Hall  there  is 
about  3600  superficial  feet  of  open  space  ;  and  after  deducting 
gangways,  it  would  leave  about  2000  superficial  feet  space  for 
show  purposes.  There  is  space  under  the  galleries,  but 
artificial  light  would  be  necessary  all  through  the  day.  The 
rate  of  hire  of  the  Queen's  Hall  is  heavy  owing  to  its  being 
so  much  in  request  for  concert  purposes  ;  the  restrictions  are 
severe,  and  there  would  be  probable  charges  for  dilapidations. 
'1  he  Queen's  Hall  was  therefore  abandoned. 

Imperial  Institute. — At  the  Imperial  Institute  there  is  a 
long  north  gallery,  700  feet  in  length,  by  25  in  width,  but 
difficult  to  reach,  because  several  of  the  Indian  galleries  have 
to  be  passed  through  on  the  way.  Lavatory  accommodation 
is  also  deficient.  The  sum  of  £50  per  show  would  have  to  be 
paid  as  rent ;  and  there  would  be  a  charge  for  lighting  also, 
about  145.  per  hour.  The  place  your  sub-committee  regarded 
as  unsuitable,  and  the  terms  prohibitory.  Your  sub-com- 
mittee therefore  conclude  that  the  Imperial  Institute  as  a  site 
for  the  shows  of  the  society  was  out  of  the  question,  upon  the 
terms  above  offered. 

The  Northampton  Institute.— This  is  situated  in  St.  John 
Street  Road,  Clerkenwell,  and  near  the  Angel,  at  Islington. 
It  is  a  social  and  educational  institution,  with  commanding 
premises,  possessing  a  large  hall,  100  feet  by  67  feet,  with  a 
spacious  platform,  41  feet  by  39  feet,  and  a  portion  of  the 
back  of  the  gallery,  running  round  three  sides  of  the  build- 
ing,  could  be  occupied  by  exhibits.  The  area  of  the  hall, 
which  could  supply  about  1900  suporticial  feet  of  tabling, 
would  be  too  restricted  for  any  one  of  the  exhibitions  of  the 
society.  A  spacious  gymnasium  might  be  available,  but  a 
licence  would  have  to  lie  taken  out  to  use  it.  The  institute 
is  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  railway- 
station,  and  though  in  a  main  street,  there  is  no  line  of 
omnibuses  or  tram  along  it;  the  nearest  point  of  'bus  traffic 
being  some  few  hundreds  of  yards  away.  It  is  therefore, 
difficult  of  access.  There  are  certain  restrictions,  also  :  no 
intoxicating  drinks  can  be  sold  ;  no  smoking  or  profane 
swearing  allowed.  The  Committee  felt  that  the  Northampton 
Institute  could  uot  be  entertained  as  a  site  for  the  Society's 
shows 

The  Royal  Aquarium. — A  deputation  waited  upon  Mr. 
Ritchie,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  to  consult  as  to  arrangements  for  the 
future. 

Complaints  were  made  as  to  deficiencies  in  lighting  the 
building;  Mr.  Ritchie  assuring  the  deputation  that  the 
Directors  would  take  reasonable  steps  to  secure  a  good 
lighting  of  the  building. 

In  reference  to  facilities  forjudging,  Mr.  Ritchie  is  willing 
to  rope  off  the  whole  ot  the  two  side  galleries,  while  the 
flowers  staged  there  are  being  judged. 

In  reference  to  any  augmentation  of  the  sum  annually 
allowed  by  the  Directors  towards  the  prize-schedule— 
namely,  ,£300— it  was  pointed  out  that  an  additional  £30  was 
otlered  this  year  in  the  November  schedule.  Mr.  Ritchie 
said  that  if  the  National  Chrjsanthemum  Society  would 
undertake  to  enter  into  a  guarantee  to  carry  out  a  series  of 
four  exhibitions  annually  for  the  space  of  three  years,  the 
Directors  would  be  willing  to  consider  the  matter  of  adding 
to  the  annual  grant  towards  the  prize-list.  Further,  Mr. 
Ritchie  stated,  the  Directors  would  be  pleased  to  place  before 
the  new  refreshment  contractors  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  wishes  for  special  terms  for  luncheons,  dinners, 
and  drinks  at  the  bars. 

Subsequently  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  request  the 
Directors  to  endorse  the  preceding  points,  by  appending 
their  signatures  to  them  ;  and  also  "  to  state  what  sum  they 
are  willing  to  give  for  a  series  of  four  or  less  shows  in  1899, 
setting  forth  the  amount  thoy  will  give  to  each  show  ;  also  to 
state  what  they  are  willing  to  give  per  8how  for  four  or  less 
shows,  for  th«-  space  of  three  years,  should  tho  committee  be 
willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Directors  to 
hold  shows  at  the  Aquarium  for  that  number  of  y<  ais." 


To  that  request  tho  following  reply  was  received  : — 

Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  S.W.,  Sept.  20,  lSfS. 
Richard  Dean,  Esq.,  Secretary,  National 
Chrysanthemum  Bociety, 
Dear  Sir,— In    reply    to    your  letter  of  the  20th  inst, 
received  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  inst.,  which  I  duly 
submitted  to  my  Board,  I  am  instructed  to  say  that  we  con- 
firm the  conclusions  arrived  at,  at  the  interview  with  the 
Investigation  of  Sites  Sub- committee,  and  the  subsequent 
one  with   Mr.    Ballantine  and  yourself,   on    the    following 
points,  viz.  :  1.  That  the  Directors  will  take  reasonable  steps 
to  securo  the  good  lighting  of  the  building. 

2.  That  we  will  give  better  facilities  for  the  judging  at  tbe 
November  show,  by  roping  off  the  galleries,  subject  to 
representatives  of  the  Press  being  admitted,  and  to  the 
judging  being  completed  by  1  o'clock. 

3.  That  we  will  make  representations  to  the  refreshment 
contractors  to  endeavour  to  secure  your  members  favourable 
terms  for  dinners,  &c. 

With  regard  to  your  questions  as  to  what  amounts  my 
Hoard  arc  definitely  prepared  to  offer  for  one,  two,  three,  or 
four,  or  a  less  number  of  shows  for  the  j-ear  1899  and  subse- 
quent years,  my  Directors  feel  that,  on  consideration,  3-our 
committee  will  see  that  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  them  to  cate- 
gorically answer  the  questions,  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
say  that,  subject  to  terms  being  ai  ranged,  you  are  willing  to 
continue  your  exhibitions  here. 

On  receipt  of  your  assurance  on  that  point,  I  am  instructed 
to  say  that  my  Directors  will  be  pleased  to  make  pro- 
positions, which  they  think  will  be  satisfactory  to  your 
committee. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Secretary. 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. — A  deputation  from  your 
sub-committee  waited  upon  Mr.  H.  Gillman,  the  general 
manager,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
upon  what  terms  the  shows  of  the  society  might  be  held  at 
Sydenham.  Mr.  Gillman  made  an  offer  of  the  following 
terms  for  1899  :— 

For  an  October  Show  ...  £75. 
For  a  November  Show  ...  £175. 
For  a  December  Show  ..  £50. 
To  set  apart  the  grand  central  naves  for  the  shows  ; 
provide  the  necessary  tabling ;  arrange  a  room  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Floral  and  other  committees  •  supply  the 
necessary  admission  tickets  for  members,  and  for  the 
representatives  of  affiliated  societies. — Will  supply  admission- 
tickets  at  half-price.  —Would  favour  the  provision  of  a  Is.  6d. 
ticket,  which  would  give  transit  from  London  to  the  Palace 
and  back,  with  admission  to  the  building ;  so  that  the  sum 
may  be  divided  in  three  equal  shares  between  the  Crystal 
Palace,  the  Railway,  and  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.— Will  permit  floor  space  to  be  let  for  miscellaneous 
exhibits.— Will  provide  plants  to  decorate  the  show-tables  if 
required.— Will  do  the  whole  of  the  bill-posting  at  the 
expense  of  the  Crystal  Palace.— Will  do  all  the  advertising 
with  the  exception  of  that  in  the  gardening  papers,  as  at 
present. — Will  endeavour  to  arrange  for  a  supply  of  refresh- 
ments in  tho  building,  on  reasonable  terms.— And  will  also 
take  steps  to  arrange  for  a  cheaper  and  quicker  train-service 
to  and  from  the  Palace. 

In  reply  to  a  request  as  to  whether  the  sum  named  for  the 
November  show  could  be  augmented,  Mr.  Gillman  said  he 
thought  that  the  arrangement  should  be  tried  for  one  year, 
and  then  be  re-considered. 

No  Dahlia  exhibition  to  be  held  by  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society,  as  the  National  Dahlia  Society  holds  its 
exhibition  annually  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Your  sub-committee  hold  that  the  greater  ground  lioor- 
spice  afforded  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  better  light  by  day, 
added  to  the  greater  freedom  from  noise,  which  is  objection- 
able to  some  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  constitute  advantages 
which  go  a  considerable  way  in  the  direction  of  meeting  the 
objections  to  the  present  place  in  which  the  exhibitions  of 
the  Society  are  held,  which  have  found  expression  in  various 
ways.  Your  sub-committee,  having  given  due  consideration 
to  the  foregoing  particulars,  have  decided  b\' a  majority  to 
make  the  following  recommendation  to  the  Executive 
Committee : — 

That  the  terms  offered  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  for 
holding  three  exhibitions  in  1890,  be  accepted,  subject  to 
details  being  found  satisfactory.  For  the  foregoing  resolution 
there  voted  :  — 

P.  Waterer,         Chairman. 
T.  Bevan. 
D.  B.  Crane. 

J.  W.  Moorman.  Six  in  number, 

J.  T.  Simpson. 
A.  Taylor. 
Against  the  resolution  :— 

R.  Ballantine  One. 

The  other  matters  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
as  recommendations,  are  :—(&.)  The  advantages  or  otherwise 
to  the  Society  of  the  minor  sho  s,  i.e.,  exhibitions  in 
September,  October,  and  December. 

This  has  not  been  considered  fully  by  your  sub-committee, 
because  if  their  recommendation  to  the  Executive  Committee 
as  set  forth  above,  namely,  to  hold  three  exhibitions  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  next  year,  be  adopted,  then  two  of  the  minor 
shows  will  be  provided  for  ;  that  usually  held  in  September 
will  be  dropped,  a  Dahlia  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  being 
furnished  by  the  National  I  'ahliaSociety.  Yoursub-committee,  . 
judging  from  -past  experience,  consider  the  early  date  of  the 
September  exhibition  operates  to  prevent  the  early  varieties 
being  represented  in  proper  character. 
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In  reference  to  recommendation  (c),  which  deals  in  the 
first  part  with  selling  the  floor-apace,  any  decision  in  respect 
to  this  matter  must,  your  sub-committee  think,  depend  upon 
the  arrangements  ultimately  made  for  holding  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Society  in  1899.  The  proceeds  from  the  letting 
of  the  floor-space  is  an  important  item  in  the  income  of  the 
Society,  and  the  practice  of  letting  should  not  be  abandoned 
without  due  consideration  The  further  matter  of  holding 
a  general  meeting  of  members  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  of  the  November  show  rests  with  the  executive  com- 
mittee, who  are  the  best  judges  of  its  necessity  or  otherwise. 
Such  a  meeting  can  be  called  only  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  Rule  11,  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  A  general  meeting  may  be  called  at  any  time  on  a 
requisition  signed  by  not  less  than  twenty  members  of  the 
Society,  being  delivered  to  the  General  Secretary,  fourteen 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  proposed  meeting." 

Such  a  meeting,  if  held,  cannot  in  any  way  set  aside  any 
arrangement  the  Executive  Committee  may  make  in  regard 
to  any  one  of  the  throe  recommendations  submitted  to  it 
from  the  annual  general  meeting,  because  they  all  relate  to 
the  Bhows  hold  by  tho  Society ;  and  Rule  12  sets  forth  in  the 
clearest  manner  that  "  The  exhibitions  of  the  Society  shall 
be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Executive  Committee 
may  from  time  to  time  determine." 

Signed,  T.  W.  Sanders,  Chairman ;  P.  Waterer,  Vice 
chairman  ;  Thos  Bevan,  J.  T.  Simpson,  D.  13.  Crane,  J.  W 
Moorman,  A.  Taylor. 

October  24.— A  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  took  place  on  the  above 
date,  when  a  considerable  number  of  blooms  was  staged, 
though  owing  to  the  incidence  of  tho  season  many  were 
ill  developed. 

First-class  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  decorative 
Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Wingfield,  a  pretty  and  very  free 
flowering  variety  of  a  soft  rosy  tint,'  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Empson, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  Wingfield,  Ampthill,  Beds ;  to  Market  White, 
a  decorative  Japanese,  from  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood ;  to 
incurved  Ada  Owen,  from  Mr.  R.  Ow  en,  nurseryman, 
Maidenhead  ;  to  decorative  Mrs.  Geo.  Hill,  and  to  Japanese 
Major  Matthew,  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery 
Lewisham ;  to  Japanese  Mr?.  W.  Seward,  from  Mr.  W. 
Seward,  Hanwell ;  to  Japanese  President  Bevan,  Jules 
Mary,  and  Jeanne  Marriet,  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey, 
nurseryman,  Exmouth  ;  and  to  Japanese  Mrs.  W.  Cursham, 
from  Mr.  H.  Weeks,  Derby.  Japanese  Autumn  Glory 
(Godfrey)  was  commended ;  and  several  varieties  of  a 
dromising  character  the  committee  wished  to  see  again. 


Exeter  Gardeners'  Association.— An  in- 
teresting lecture,  entitled  "  Flowers  that  Bloom  in 
the  Spring,"  was  given  by  Mr.  Andrew  Hope  at  a 
meeting  of  the  above  Society  on  October  12. 

The  "New  Penny  Magazine."— Thia  is  tha 

latest  publication  of  Messra.  Cassell  &  Co.,  and 
those  who  remember  the  interest  taken  in  the 
appearance  of  the  original  Penny  Magazine  will  be 
attracted  to  it  by  the  title.  The  pre  ent  venture  is  to  be 
on  similar  linea  to  the  former  one,  but  "adapted  to 
the  tastes  and  requirements  of  the  present  day."  In 
sixty -six  years  these  have  considerably  changed  and 
developed,  and  for  the  sum  that  once  purchased 
eight  pages,  Hxty-four  can  now  be  obtained  ;  smaller, 
indeed,  but  very  full  of  both  information  and  illus- 
trations. The  Bubjects  treated  of  include  "stories 
of  adventure,  thrilling  records  of  gallant  deeda,  vivid 
pages  from  history,  anecdotal  accounts  of  novelties, 
curiosities,  and  famous  personages,  and  graphic 
descriptions  of  Nature's  most  wonderful  scenes." 
Add  to  this  fiction,  in  the  shape  of  short  and  serial 
stories,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  New  Penny 
Magazine  is  quite  as  well  worth  its  price  nowadays  aa 
was  its  predecessor  half  a  century  ago,  though 
necessarily  wanting  m  prestige,  and  perhaps  not  quite 
so  high  in  tone. 


Notices  to  Co-respondents. 

Address  :  Johannes  Rafn,  Denmark.  The  Canadian 
Horticulturist  is  published  at  Toronto,  Ontari  >,  at 
the  price  of  10  cents  per  copy,  or  $1.00  per  annum. 

Aquatics  Suitable  for  Placinu  in  an  Out-of-doors 
Pond  :  Subscriber,  East  Qrinstead.  Hardy 
Nymphjeaa,  especially  Marliao's  varieties,  Butomus 
umbellatus,  Villarsia  nympbrcoidea,  Calla  palustris, 
Aponogeton  distachyon,  Iris  pseudo  •  acorus, 
Hottonia  palustris,  Pontederia  cordate,  Nuphar 
advena,  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  M.  nymphaeoideB, 
and  many  others. 

Books  :  P.  <£•  Sons,  Chesterfield.  Handy  Book  of  the 
Flower  Garden,  by  D.  Thomson,  published  by 
Blackwood  &  Sons  ;  Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Alpine 
Plants,  by  W.  Sutherland  (Blackwood  &  SonB). 

Candidates  tor  Horticulture  :  J.  H.  M.  You 
should  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Koyal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 


S.W.  ;  or  to  the  Principal  of  the  College  of  Horti- 
culture, Swanley,  Kent. 

Carnations:  A'.  /.  T.  T.  The  blooms  ate  bein; 
destroyed  by  damp  in  the  atmosphere,  or  by  drip, 
or  overhead  syringing.  Can  you  not  employ  fire- 
heat  by  day,  with  abundance  of  air  occasionally. 

Clematis:  N.  A.  S.  The  pruning  of  the  Clematis 
lanuginosa  group,  which  consists  chiefly  of  weak 
growers,  Bhould  be  of  a  very  slight  nature,  and 
done  after  the  flowering  of  the  plant  is  over.  The 
Jackmanni  group,  which  flower  on  the  young 
growSb,  may  be  pruned  in  January  and  February  ; 
and  the  Patens  group,  which  flower  on  the  old 
wood,  may  be  pruned  more  or  less  severely  after 
flowering.  Besides  grafting  on  stocks  of  C.  vitalba, 
established  in  large  or  small  60'a,  and  mostly 
raised  from  feed,  cuttings  can  be  successfully 
employed  when  these  are  taken  with  a  heel  from 
plants  forced  into  growth  by  means  of  warmth. 
The  cuttings  need  a  warmth  in  the  bed  of  75°,  and 
in  the  air  of  the  house  a  maximum  of  60°.  The 
length  of  a  cutting  should  not  exceed  6  inches. 

Fuchsia  :  E.  B.  The  condition  arises  from  the  fusion 
of  two  flowers,  and  is  not  uncommon. 

Fungus  on  Foliage  of  Apples  and  Peaus  : 
Alpha.  The  fungus  having  continued  to  spreid 
Bhows  that  the  dressing  was  not  sufficiently  strong, 
or  had  not  been  applied  several  timep,  as  it 
always  should  be.  Usually,  three  dressings  of 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  after  the  fruit  is  set, 
are  sufficient  for  the  season,  the  last  being 
applied  at  least  three  weeks  previous  to  any  of 
the  fruit  bting  consumed  ;  indeed,  it  is  better 
not  to  use  it  on  fruit  nearing  the  full  size,  so 
much  more  copper  being  deposited  on  a  fruit, 
and  it  is  well  to  be  quite  safe.  The  following  is  a 
good  formula  for  Bordeaux  Mixture :— Copper- 
Bulphate,  4  lb.  ;  fresh  unslaked  lime,  3  lb.  ;  water, 
40  gallons.  Place  6  gallons  of  water  in  a 
wooden  tub  or  barrel  (never  use  iron  or  tin), 
and  bang  in  it  4  lb.  of  pulverised  copper- 
sulpha'e  in  a  coarse  canvas  bag.  Slake  the  lime, 
adding  wator  only  as  fast  as  it  takes  it  up,  and 
pour  together.  Before  ueiDg,  dilute  to  40  gals. 
Enough  lime  should  be  added  to  neutralise 
the  free  acid,  for  if  this  be  not  done,  the  foliage 
will  be  injured  by  it.  To  test  this,  buy  a  penny- 
worth of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  (yellow 
prussiate  of  potash),  and  place  in  a  small  bottle  of 
wator.  Add  a  few  drops  of  this  solution  to  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  before  it  is  diluted,  and 
if  it  turn  it  brown  the  lime  is  deficient,  and  more 
must  be  added  until  the  ferro  cyanide  has  no  effect. 
A  slight  excess  of  lime  is  generally  desirable.  When 
much  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  used,  a  stock  of  it  can 
ba  made  by  putting  40  lb.  of  copper-sulphate  in 
40  gallons  of  water,  and  in  a  box  slake  40  to  50  lb. 
of  lime.  When  needed,  measure  out  4  gallons  of 
the  mixture,  and  add  some  of  the  slaked  lime  until 
no  brown  colour  is  made  when  tested.  The  mix- 
ture will  be  ready  when  diluted.  This  is  as  strong 
a  mixture  as  it  is  desirable  to  use,  and  after  the  first 
application  00  gallons  of  water  may  be  used,  instead 
of  40  gallons,  for  the  4  lb.  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
3  lb.  of  lime.  If  the  mixture  be  strained  through 
fine  canvas,  it  can  be  applied  with  a  syringe  or  a 
sprayer.  Washes  made  with  ciustic  soda  are  of 
no  effect  against  the  fungus,  but  are  effective  against 
insects,  especially  scale,  with  soft  soap  or  with 
resin  or  Barbadoes  Aloes.  As  much  as  2  lb.  of 
soda  may  be  added  to  1  gal.  of  water. 

Galvanised  Iron  Arches  for  Climbing  Roses  : 
II'.  P.  In  view  of  the  injury  sometimes  occurring 
to  the  rind  from  contact  with  the  raw  iron,  it  is 
prudent  to  apply  two  or  three  coats  of  paint,  the 
firct  of  red  lead,  then  one  of  white  lead,  and  tha 
last  of  some  shade  of  green  or  chocolate-brown. 

Names  OF  Fruits. --Applications  to  name  fruits  we  so 
numerous  at  this  season,  as  seriously  to  hamper  us  in  t/te 
exercise  of  our  editorial  duties.  They  entail  an  expenditure 
of  time,  labour,  and  money,  of  whioh  our  readers  can 
have  little  idea.  We  are  most  desirous  to  oblige  our 
correspondents  as  far  as  we  can,  but  we  must  request 
that  they  will  observe  the  rule  that  not  more  than 
six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time.  The  specimens 
must  be  good  ones,  just  approaching  ripeness,  and 
they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully  packed. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  send  answers  through  the  post, 
or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be 
sent  in  the  same  box.  Delay  in  any  case  is  unavoidable. 
— C.  W.  S.  Apple,  pale  yellow,  believed  to  be 
Queen  Caroline.  The  other,  with  the  curious  mal- 
formed fruit,  is  Rymer. — J.  O.  1,  Grosse  Calebasse  ; 
2,  Comte  de  Lamy  ;  3,  Beurrg  Bachelier. — Pliito- 
mathus.  1,  not  known,  worthless  ;  2,  Ecklinville 
Seedling  ;  3,  Rymer  ;  4,  Cellini ;  5,  Doyenne'  Bous- 


aoch  ;  6,  Flemish  Beauty. — C.  N.  M.  Pear,  closely 
resembles  Duchesse  d'Angoulctne,  if  melting. — 
H.  C.  W.  1,  Warner's  King  ;  2,  Beauty  of  Kent; 
3,  Yorkshire  Qre<  ning ;  4,  Reinette  Blanche 
d'Espagne ;  5,  Reinette  du  Canada ;  6,  Dumelow'a 
Seedling. —  W.  R.  F.  Apple,  Warner's  King. — 
B.  W.  Solon.  1,  not  known  ;  2,  Court  Pendu  Plat ; 
3,  Cellini ;  4,  Blenheim  Orange  ;  5,  Sturmer ;  6, 
Court  of  Wick. — //.  (?.  C.  Apple,  Edmund  Jupp, 
an  Apple  much  grown  in  parts  of  Sussex. — An 
Anxious  Enquirer.  1,  Doyenne)  Boussoch  ;  2,  Marie 
Louise  d'lTccle  ;  3,  Pitmaston  Duchess  ;  4,  King  of 
the  Pippins  ;  5,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  6,  Cellini. — 
Daniels  Brothers.  Apple,  New  Hawthornden. — 
W.  B.  1,  Rymer ;  2,  Washington  ;  3,  Court  of 
Wick  ;  4,  like  Yorkshire  Beauty  ;  5,  Forge;  6,  not 
known. — O.  W.  S.  1,  Comte  de  Flandres  ;  2,  not 
known  ;  3,  King  of  Tomkin's  County  ;  4,  Emperor 
Alexander  ;  5,  Dumelow'a  Seedling  ;  6,  Blenheim 
Orange.—  N.  S.  Margetts.  2,  Beurre"  Superfin;  4, 
Etnille  d'Heyst ;  5,  Durondeau  ;  6,  Zephirin 
Gregoire. — A.  B.  C.  D.  A.  Pear,  Beurre  Clairgeau  ; 
B.    C.  D.  Forms  of  Blenheim  Orange  Pippin, 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  bs  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — A.  C,  1,  Goldfussia 
isophylla  ;  2,  Rudbeckia  speciosa  ;  3,  we  cannot 
name  the  Aster,  perhaps  A.  dumosus. — No.  1. 
Origanum  Dictamnus. — J.  Davidson.  Physianthus 
albens. — A.  S.  We  cannot  tell  from  detached 
leaves  without  other  evidence  what  your  tree  is. 
Probably  a  Crataegus  of  some  sort,  or  it  may  be  a 
Pyrus. — Pickering  should  not  send  fruits  and  plants 
in  the  same  packet.  The  plant  is  Euphorbia 
Cyparissias.  The  Apples  next  week. — H.  E.  G.  and 
H.  M.  E.  Ruellia  macrantha,  figured  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  January  12,  1895,  p.  45,  Oxalis 
Ortgiesii. — M.  M.  Odontoglossumcrispum,  ordinary 
variety. — Kilmarnock.  Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 
stove  plant.  It  requires  moht  heat,  and  plenty 
of  water  when  growing,  diminishing  the  quantity 
when  the  spathes  begin  to  show. —  W.  B.  Juni- 
perus  virginiana. — F.  C.  V.  Plumbago  larj  ento. 
— Miss  S.  Echinops  cephalotes,  var.  probably. — 
//.  T.  Polygonum  polystachyum. — J.  B.  Steele. 
Your  specimens  are  too  poor. 

Pelargoniums  :  G.  With  the  exception  of  Bome 
herbaceous  perennials,  which  are  true  GeraniuniB, 
all  the  plants  grown  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
Geranium,  whether  zonal  or  spotted,  are  really 
species  or  varieties  of  Pelargonium.  This  fact  has 
been  known  for  many  years.  There  was  also  a 
"  Pelargonium  Society  ; "  but  in  spite  of  that, 
the  erroneous  name  Geranium  persists,  and  is 
likely  to  do  so.  The  Pelargoniums  are  all  originally 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  the  Geraniums 
are  European  chiefly,  and  natives  of  cool,  temperate 
climates. 

Seedling  ArPLES :  Mrs.  C.  II.,  East  Barncl.  The 
fruits  appear  to  be  good  ones.  You  should  exhibit 
several  of  each  variety  before  the  Fruit  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  next 
meeting  will  b9  on  November  8,  and  the  Secretary, 
to  whom  you  should  make  application,  is  the  Rev. 
W.  Wilks,  117,  Victoria  Sireet,  Westminster. 


Communications  Received.  — C.  Mathews. — B.  J.  L.— W.  W. 
— W.  G.  S.,  Leeds.— H.  II.  W.,  Nancy,  under  consideration. 
—J.   C— S.  E.   8.— C.   de  B.—  Mrs.   H.   G.— P.   Collins  — 

A.  Batsman.— C;  Stairwell.- H.  M.—  E,  J.   L.-S  ,  Abbey 
Wood.-H.  T.   M.— A.  D.— G.    B.  M. -H.  M  — R.   L.  II.-' 
H.  \V.  W.-H.  C.-F.  Fox.  — E.  S.— Messrs.  Webb  <fc  Sons  — 

B.  D.  J.- Sec.  Linnean  Society.— R.  J.  L.,  with  thanks.— 
E.  H.  G.— S.  E.  S.— F.  C— J.  C— M.  A.  D—  A  J.  W.  1 1  i  . 
— W.  W.— G.  E.  Marjoribanks.— H.  C.  Z.— H.  U.  W.— A.  A. 
—Mrs.  H.  Gibbs.—  K—  II.  T.  M.— D.  T.  F.— W.  C.  W.— 
H.  May.— W.  W.— H.  Coleby.— R.  M.— J.  Wilson.— T. 
Coombet.— H.  M. —Foreman.  —  G.  W.— S.  G—  G.  F.  — 
S.  E.  A„  Yorks.  — E.  L.— T.  W.-J.  Pitts.— II.  K.,  Beau 
Farm.— T.  B. — H.  Joy.— E.  J.  Woodward.— Pickering. 

Photographs,  Specimens.  &c  ,  Received  with  Thank?.— 
W.  Crump.— H.  J.  Cliukiberry,  New  Jersey. 


CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULATION 
of  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important  to  Advertisers.— n<  Pvbtisiur  hat  the 

satisfaction  of  announcing  that  th:  circulation  of  'I" 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  the  paper, 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLED, 
and  that  it  continues  to  increase  weekly. 
AdvertUi  rs  "re  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle  "  circulaii  s  amoHfi 
CoruTRV  Gentlemen,  \nd  all  Classes  of  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  'I  has  a  <ptc tally  la  gl 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  a  is 
preserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 

(For  Markets  and   Weather,  see  p.  xii.) 
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PALL  ANZ  A. 

li^EW  places  in  North  Italy  are  so  attractive 
■*-  to  tha  traveller  of  horticultural  bent  as 
these  two,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  spots  on 
the  Lago  Maggiore.  Their  attractions  are  not 
at  all  similar.  Pallanza  is  not  only  the  most 
sheltered  and  warmest — the  latter  term  seems 
absurd  when  sweltering  in  the  fierce  tropical 
blaze  of  mid-August ! — spot  on  the  lake,  but  it 
is  the  "  home  "  so  to  speak,  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  nurseries  in  Italy — that  of  the  Fra- 
telli  Rovelli.  This  celebrated  nursery  is  only  a 
very  small  one,  as  nurseries  go  in  England, 
and  is  probably  not  above  10  English  acres  in 
extent;  but  nearly  every  square  yard  has  its 
interesting  plant,  tree  or  shrub.  When  Signor 
Rovelli  established  himself  here  in  184S,  there 
was  little  of  note  about  the  place,  except  its 
unrivalled  position ;  but  a  mere  walk  to-day 
through  the  place  will  demonstrate  how  much 
may  be  done  in  a  spot  on  which  Nature  has 
lavished  her  favours.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
realise  that  all  these  magnificent  Firs  and  other 
trees  are  the  growth  of  just  half  a  century ;  yet 
such  is  the  case,  and,  happily,  Signor  Rovelli 
can  now  contemplate  in  his  mature  years  the 
work  he  so  skilfully  designed  when  quite  a 
young  man. 

There  is  so  much  to  see  and  to  take  notes  of 
in  this  nursery  that  one  hardly  knows  where 
to  begin.  In  regard  to  extent,  perhaps  the 
Camellia  plantation  occupies  a  greater  amount 
of  space  than  any  other  one  genus  of  plants ; 
there  are  about  two  acres  of  various  sorts,  and 
during  February,  March,  and  April,  the  sight 
of  this  mass  in  full  flower  is  said  to  be  a  mag- 
nificent one.  The  Rhododendron  is  another 
special  feature  with  Messrs.  Rovelli,  the  Sikkim, 
Himalayan,  and  almost  all  other  kinds  flourish- 
ing here  at  Pallanza  with  all  the  vigour  that 
they  do  in  their  native  habitats.  The  firm  has 
raised  a  number  of  hybrids  between  R.  argen- 
teum  longiflorum  with  arboreum. 

I  »ae  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  the  visitor 
to  the  Rovelli  Gardens  is  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  the  Silver  Wattle  (Acacia  dealbata),  which,  in 
twelve  years  was  grown  from  a  small  plant  to 
about  40  feet  in  height,  whilst  30  feet  from  the 
parent  has  sprung  up  from  an  underground 
root  an  offspring  now  almost  as  large  as  the 
original.  The  Acacia  does  extremely  well  here, 
and  so  also  do  the  Bamboos,  which  latter  are 
a  leading  specialty  with  Messrs.  Rovelli,  the 
varieties  which  appear  to  flourish  most  freely 
being  B.  erecta,  B.  nigra,  B.  pygmtea,  B. 
quadrangularis,  B.  mitis,  and,  perhaps  the  most 
charming  of  all,  B.  gracilis  (the  Rovelli  spe- 
cimen of  this  is  a  beautiful  tree  30  feet  high), 
attaining  in  some  cases  to  huge  trees  with 
very  large  trunks.     The  Eucalyptus  is  another 


favourite  plant  in  Italy,  and  some  striking 
examples  of  E.  amygdalina  and  E.  glauca  occur 
at  Pallanza. 

Of  course,  the  Conifers  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal attractions  of  Messrs.  Rovelli's  place. 
They  grow  there  with  a  vigorous  rapidity, 
which  is  difficult  to  realise  in  this  country. 
Amid  an  embarrassing  number  of  rarities  and 
of  specimen-trees,  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
are  the  Golden  Larch,  Pseudolarix  Kasmpferi, 
and  Keteleeria  Fortunei  (see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  May  3,  and  March  15,  1884,  respec- 
tively). Both  are  magnificent  speoimen-trees, 
whilst  the  Pseudolarix  was  the  first  tree  in 
Europe  to  produce  flowers,  just  as  the  grand 
specimen  at  Pallanza  is  il  piu  forte  exemplars 
conosciuto  in  Europa.  The  Keteleeria  forms  a 
more  handsome  tree  than  the  Golden  Larch,  it 
is  much  more  symmetrical  in  outline,  and  the 
various  main  branches  are  less  irregular.  This 
is  rather  noteworth}',  inasmuch  as  in  its  native 
country  its  aspect  is  said  to  be  "peculiar 
rather  than  handsome."  The  Rovelli  speci- 
men is  unquestionably  unique  in  Europe;  it 
bears  fruit  nearly  every  year,  and  young 
plants  are  readily  raised  from  seeds.  Roughly 
calculating,  I  should  say  that  both  these  speci- 
men-trees are  about  oO  feet  in  height.  The 
Keteleeria  is  about  thirty  years  of  age ;  its 
bark  has  a  curious  cork-like  appearance. 

The  representatives  of  the  genus  Abies  are 
both  numerous  and  interesting.  The  most 
beautiful  of  all  is,  perhaps,  A.  lasiocarpa,  of 
which  there  is  a  fine  pyramidal-shaped  speci- 
men tree.  There  are  also  fine  growths  of  the 
stately  A.  Nordmanniana  ;  A.  bracteata,  a  tall, 
slender,  graceful  tree,  bearing  numerous  cones  ; 
A.  inversa  pendula,  a  curious  "  weeping  "  tree  ; 
and  A.  numidica.  Altogether  there  are  about 
fifty  species  and  varieties  of  the  genus  Abies, 
including  some  which  technically  belong  to 
othor  genera,  cultivated  at  the  Rovelli  estab- 
lishment. The  genus  Pinus  and  its  immediate 
allies  find  Pallanza  an  entirely  congenial  habitat. 
The  Korean  Pine,  P.  koraiensis,  forms  a  small 
graceful  shrub,  and  is  bearing  cones  ;  several 
forms  of  P.  Montezumse,  P.  insignis,  P.  longi- 
folia,  P.  Lambertiana,  and  P.  canariensis 
are  represented  by  specimen  plants.  Nearly 
cverj-  variety  of  Cupressus  under  cultivation 
is  to  be  found  at  Messrs.  Rovelli's,  but  the 
most  noteworthy  is  a  splendid  tree  of  0. 
torulosa.  There  are  also  good  specimens  of 
Cephalotaxus  Fortunei;  of  Podocarpus  chilina; 
Sciadopitys  verticillata,  and  of  all  Messrs. 
Rovelli's  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  perfect  spe- 
cimen tree  in  Europe  ;  it  is  about  24  feet  in 
height.  Librocedrus  decurrens,  which  in  forty 
years  has  attained  to  about  80  feet  in  height ;  and 
Cunninghamia  sinensis  glauca.  The  Araucarias 
are  also  very  much  at  homo,  particularly  such 
species  as  A.  Bidwillii,  A.  Cunninghami,  and 
A.  brasiliana,  which  in  England  are  too  delicate 
to  be  grown  elsewhere  than  in  a  conservatory. 
Prumnopytis  elegans  flourishes  into  quite  a 
large  tree. 

The  genus  Qaercus  is  represented  by  one  of 
the  most  distinct  Q.  Mirbecki ;  by  an  exceed- 
ingly graceful  specimen  of  Q.  dealbata,  and 
Q.  suber. 

Palms  and  their  allies  of  every  sort  and  size 
are  to  be  found  in  the  open  air  all  the  year 
round  here.  An  especially  good  plant  of  Cocos 
australis  campestris,  is  quite  10  feet  high; 
Chamserops  excelsa,  Jubcea  spectabilis,  Brahea 
edulis  and  B.  glauca  are  represented,  not  merely 
by  large  stocks,  but  also  by  fine  specimen  plants 
in  the  open .  The  Laurel  is  another  plant  exten- 
sively cultivated  in   Italy,  Laurus  glandulosa 


developing  with  great  rapidity  into  a  huge  tree  ; 
L.  regalis  with  its  pear-shaped  fruit  and  very 
fragrant  leaves,  and  L.  camphora,  both  flourish 
Well.  A  magnificent  specimen  of  Olea  ft-agrans 
is  also  notoworthy,  and  both  Ilox  japonica  and 
Thea  viridis  may  be  mentioned  as  producing 
fruit  with  considerable  freedom.  Musa  japonica, 
also  in  the  open,  is  showing  both  flower  and 
fruit.  Messrs.  Rovelli  have  been  making  a 
special  feature  of  this  grand  plant,  and  they 
find  that  it  is  not  only  quite  hardy,  but  that  it 
withstands  10°  of  frost  if  the  surface  is  covered 
with  dry  leaves  or  straw  ;  itcommences  to  show 
signs  of  life  in  March  or  early  in  April,  and  tho 
rapidity  with  which  it  develops  into  a  graceful 
fully  developed  plant  isaltogetherextraordinary. 
Two  other  plants,  rarely  successful  in  the  open 
air  in  this  country,  flourish  in  all  their  native 
vigour  at  Pallanza,  viz.,  Bignonia  grandiflora, 
which  in  August  was  covered  with  its  brilliant 
red  flowers,  and  Olianthus  punicens.  The  rose 
and  violet-coloured  varieties  of  Lagerstrtimia 
iudica  may  be  seen  here  in  a  highly  flourishing 
condition,  the  former  with  magnificent  panicles 
of  flowers. 

There  are  very  many  other  trees  and  shrubs 
which  will  detain  the  visitor,  but  to  only  a  few 
of  which  can  allusion  now  bo  made.  One  of 
the  most  noteworthy  is  a  very  striking  plant  of 
Rubus  leucodermis,  with  white  stems  and 
branches,  which  have  a  distinct  and  curious 
appearance  of  having  been  whitewashed  ;  Pitto- 
sporum  Mayi,  Nandina  domestica,  and  N.  la- 
ciniata  purpurea,  Gunnoramanicata,  Euonymu3 
citrifolius,  and  Arbutus  Andrachne,  may  all  bo 
mentioned  as  being  ornamental  shrubs  and 
trees  successfully  cultivated  for  decorative  and 
other  commercial  purposes  at  Pallanza.  It  is 
difficult  to  drag  one's  self  away  from  such  an 
interesting  nursery  as  that  of  Messrs.  Rovelli, 
where  the  horticultural  visitor  ever  finds  a 
courteous  welcome. 

Immediately  opposite  the  nursery  is  the 
palatial  building  of  the  grand  Hotel  Pallanza, 
with  its  numerous  dependances,  all  finely 
situated,  and  all  with  charmingly  laid-out 
gardens,  or  to  be  more  correct,  shrubberies  or 
arboretums.  The  Grand  Hotel  was  erected 
rather  less  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  the 
grounds,  which  altogether  cover  probably  several 
acres,  were  designed  and  planted  out  by 
Sig.  Rovelli.  The  growth  of  the  young  trees 
has  certainly  been  "  fast  and  furious,"  and  if  one 
were  told  that  they  had  been  established  there 
for  over  a  century,  there  would  be  no  tax  on 
one's  credulity.  I  do  not  propose  making  an 
"  inventory  "  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  these 
gardens,  but  I  have  jotted  down  a  few  notes 
concerning  the  more  remarkable  specimens.  A 
specimen  plant  of  Laurus  nobilis  has  over  a 
dozen  thick  main  branches  springing  from  the 
same  root-stock;  the  Loquat,  Mespilus  (Pho- 
tinia)  japonica,  has  not  only  developed  into 
a  huge  tree,  but  has  three  large  trunks  springing 
from  the  parent  root.  Another  very  fine  tree 
is  called  Crataegus  nepalensis,  but  about  which 
name  there  is,  I  presume,  some  mistake.  Buxus 
balearica,  a  beautiful  shrub,  being,  as  it  is,  a 
native  of  this  part  of  the  world,  thrives  well ; 
Benthamia  fragifera,  Podocarpus  Makoyi  (?), 
Calycanthus  prsecox,  Euonymus  fimbriatus, 
and  a  variegated  form  of  E.  japonicus,  Pitto- 
sporum  sinense,  Arbutus  Unodo,  and  Viburnum 
lucidum  and  V.  Tinus  are  among  the  moro 
striking  growths  in  the  gardens  of  the  Grand 
Hotel,  whilst  the  Camellia-tree  flourishes  and 
flowers  with  a  luxuriance  to  be  found  perhaps 
nowhere  else  outside  its  native  habitat. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


PTYCHOSPERMA  SASTDERIANA,  n.sp* 

New  Guinea  aud  the  adjacent  islands  seem  to  be 
remarkably  rich  in  elegant  email  Palms  of  the  group 
of  Arecinete,  and  many  have  been  described  by 
various  writers.  Mr.  Micholitz  adds  another  of  these 
beautiful  cultural  plants  to  the  stoves  of  Europe  in 
the  form  of  this  new  and  pretty  plant. 

It  has  a  stem  from  10  to  15  feet  high,  and  1  inch 
in  diameter,  with   tolerably   regular   jointB   1    to   3 
inches  long  ;    the  leaves  over   4    feet   long,    with  a 
rather  slender  rachis,  which,   especially  at  the  base, 
is  covered  with  a  flocculent  brown  tomentum  ;  the 
pinnse  are  alternate,  over  fifty  on  each  leaf,  narrow, 
linear,    a    foot   and   a   half    long,    and    half-an-inch 
broad,  tapering  towards  the  point,  the  apex  with  one 
long  point,  and  another  much  shorter,  with  a  deep 
notch  between  them.     The  panicle  hangs  below  the 
leaves,  rather  large  and  many-branched,  the  branches 
stout,    8   inches  or  more   in  length  ;    the   rachis  is 
sprinkled  with   brown  fur,  like  that  of  the  leaves. 
The   male   flowers   are   borne   in   pairs,  in   sockets, 
arranged     spirally.       The     calyx-lobes     are     short, 
rounded,   and  pubescent,  gibbous  at  the  base  ;  the 
petals  nearly  twice  as  long,  equal,  blunt,  and  ovate. 
Stamens  fifteen  in  number,  hardly  longer  than  the 
corolla.     The  rudimentary  pistil  is  rather  large  and 
fusiform,    ending    in    a    bent    style.      The    female 
flowers   are  borne   on  a  different   panicle.      I   have 
seen   none.      The   fruit,    however,    has   at   its   base 
rather   large  rounded  mucronate   petals,  and   small 
rounded   sepals.     The   drupe    is   half-an-inch    long, 
ovoid,   and  beaked,   bright-red  in  colour,   with  ter- 
minal  stigma   much   resembling  that  of  P.   Macar- 
thuri,  but  the  seed  is  deeply  five-grooved,  and  the 
albumen  is  not  ruminate. 

The  young  plants  of  this  Palm  [of  which  a  specimen 
was  recently  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  by  Messrs.  Sander]  are  remarkably  elegant, 
on  account  of  the  narrow,  tapering  pinnae  closely 
crowded  together,  and  will  form  a  welcome  acquisi- 
tion to  all  lovers  of  decorative  Palms.  B.  Ridley, 
Singapore. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


CATTLEYA   LABIATA  ALBA. 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  pure  white  autumn- 
flowering  Cattleya  labiata,  bearing  six  fine  blossoms 
on  three  leads,  was  lately  to  be  seen  in  flower  in  the 
collection  of  C.  G.  Roebling,  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A.,  a  collection  noted  for  its  pure  white  Cat- 
tlejas,  of  which  mention  may  be  made  of  C.  labiata 
alba,  C.  Mossife  alba,  C.  Blunti,  C.  Gaekelliana  alba, 
C.  Percivalliana  alba,  C.  Triansei  alba,  C.  Skinneri 
alba,  C.  Loddigesii  alba,  C.  Harrisonia;  alba,  C. 
Schroderre  alba,  C.  chocoensis  alba,  C.  Warneri  alba, 
C.  Wallisii,  C.  Eldorado  alba,  C.  intermedia  alba. 
Several  of  these  are  in  duplicate,  and  it  is  Mr. 
Roebling's  desire  to  add  a  white  variety  of  any  other 
species  he  can  obtain.  Two  plants  of  the  pure  white 
variety  of  Liclia  Pattini  are  also  to  be  found  in  his 
collection. 

He  possesses  a  plant  of  Dendrobium  Phalamopsis 
hololeuca  with  pure  white  flowers  now  open,  and 
five  varieties  of  Cattleya  Hardyana,  one  of  which, 
called  the  Trenton  variety,  so  far  exceeds  all  others 
in  size,  colour  of  the  bloom,  and  in   the  extremely 

*  Pti/chosperr/ia  Sanderiana,  Ridley,  n.  sp.— Caules  octo* 
pedales  vel  ultra,  pollicis  crassitie ;  folia  4-pedalea,  pinnate, 
rachide  tomento  brunneo  tecto,  pinnis  linearibus  acuminatia 
alternis  ultra  50,  H  pedes  longis,  J  poll,  latis,  apicibus 
bieuspidatis  cuapide  uno  longo,  altero  multo  breviore. 
Panicula  infra  foliacea,  majuscula  raniis  craasis  pluribua, 
rachide  pubescente.  Flores  masculi  copiosi  bini  in  fovea 
una,  quaqueverai.  Sepala  brevia  orbicularia  obtuaa  pubes- 
centia  baai  gibbosa  sequalia,  I  poll,  longa.  Petala  sequalia 
ferme  duplo  longiora,  ovata  obtuaa.  Stamina  ad  15,  petala 
vix  auperantia  antheria  linearibua  versatilibua.  Piatilli  rudi- 
naentuni  f usiforme  apice  attenuate  Flores  fujminei  haud  visi. 
Drupa;  semi  -  pollicarea,  ovat;e  rostratre  rubrse.  Stigma 
terminalig.  Pericarpiumcrustaceum,endocarpiumpulpo8um. 
Semen  coniouiu  quinque-sulcatum.  Albumen  requabile. 
/;'.  Papua  tidit  cl.  Micholitz. 


gorgeous  lip,  as  to  be  without  an  equal.  The  lovely 
Cypripedium  Roeblingianum,  one  of  the  finest  crosses 
between  bellatulum  x  insigne  Chantini,  and  raised 
at  Trenton,  is  again  showing  its  flower-scape.  H.  T.  C. 

Mn.  T.  B.  Haywood's  Orchids. 
When  calling  recently  at  Woodbatch  Lodge, 
Reigate,  primarily  to  inspect  the  Chrysanthemums,  it 
was  noticed  that  the  collection  of  Orchids  was  in 
splendid  condition.  Some  seedling  Denlrobiums  in 
3  and  5-inch  pots  had  made  extraordinary  growth. 
The  seed  was  sown  two  years  ago  last  April,  and 
some  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  now  more  than  2  feet 
in  length,  the  difference  in  size  and  vigour  between 
the  present  pseudo-bulbs  and  those  made  last  year  being 
extraordinary.  There  are  about  300  of  these  plants, 
and  there  is  a  good  chance  therefore,  that  when  the 
plants  flower,  there  may  be  a  few  really  good  hybrids 
amongst  them;  but  Mr.  Salter  would  have  had  greater 
hopes,  had  he  been  able  to  obtain  pollen  from  the 
best  varieties  up  to  date.  Plants  of  Dendrobium 
splendidissimum  grandiflorum  also  had  made  large 
growths,  so  great  that  the  getting  of  them  thoroughly 
matured  needs  considerable  care.  D.  Phalrenopsis 
Schrodera;  is  producing  a  fine  lot  of  blooms.  There 
being  about  fifty  plants  of  this  useful  autumn  flower- 
ing Dendrobe,  flowers  of  many  diverse  shades  are 
observable,  but  the  darker  coloured  ones  are  the 
less  common.  The  Pleiones  are  also  in  bloom,  and 
Vanda  tricolor,  V.  ccerulea,  &c.  One  plant  of  the 
last-named  species  bears  four  strong  spikes.  Of  the 
Cypripediums,  a  plant  of  C.  T.  B.  Haywood,  bore 
eight  good  specimens  of  its  pretty,  lilac-tinted  flowers. 
C.  cenanthum  superbum  is  in  bloom,  and  C. 
Spieerianum  x  Arthurianum  just  showing  for 
bloom.  P. 

Orchids  now  in  Bloom. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  l'Horticulture 
Internationale,  Brussels,  Lselia  prjestans  in  variety 
was  in  bloom,  the  dark  varieties  being  especially 
beautiful.  One  plant  had  white  blossoms  flushed 
with  rose,  the  lip  violet,  with  the  throat  golden 
yellow.  Other  flowers  had  the  segments  wavy  and 
bent  back,  the  tube  of  the  lip  almost  wholly  white, 
but  rather  yellowish  within,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip 
dark  magenta,  edged  with  white,  with  a  central  violet 
spot  on  the  mauve. 

A  variety  of  Cypripedium  memoria  Mi  eusii  was  also 
in  bloom,  with  a  very  dark  standard,  the  mid-rib 
6  mill,  (a  quarter  of  an  inch)  wide,  and  deep  red 
merging  into  brown.  Vanda  Lindeni  bears  trusses  of 
beautiful  white  flowers.  V.  suavis  and  tricolor  have 
dark  markings  on  the  lip.  Among  Catasetums  were 
C.  macrocarpum,  aureum,  punctatum,  Bungerothi, 
aurantiacum,  aud  splendens  aureum. 

There  is  a  house  containing  many  varieties  of  Laalia 
Harrisonia;,  and  also  a  fine  Oncidium  luridum. 
Cypripedium  callosum  x  C.  Iievigatum  has  grace- 
fully-curving petals,  the  free  tips  of  which  cross 
one  another  ;  they  are  coffee-brown  and  magenta 
coloured,  the  brown  streaks  being  especially  distinct 
on  one  half  of  the  petals.  The  standard  has  the 
colour  of  that  of  C.  lasvigatum  ;  green  striped  with 
broivnish-red.  The  lip  is  brown.  The  flowers  are 
superposed  and  effective.  The  leaves  are  deep  green, 
with  prominent  veins.   Ch.  tie  B. 
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(Continued  from  p.  211.) 
September. — Sunflowers,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and 
Dahlias,  are,  I  suppose,  the  "flowers  of  the  month  ;  " 
at  any  rate,  they  are  the  mo3t  important  flowers  at 
present  blooming  in  my  garden.  Now  that  the  leaves 
are  beginning  to  drop  from  trees  and  shrubs,  the  great 
plants  of  Asters  and  Sunflowers  show  up  well  among 
the  bushes,  and  make  the  garden  bright  with  yellow, 
orange,  mauve,  and  white.  Of  the  Sunflowers,  per- 
haps the  most  brilliant,  on  account  of  its  vigour  and 
freedom  of  flowering,  is  Helianthus  rigidus,  with 
large  brown-centred  golden  flowers.  Its  rampant 
growth  and  speedy  spreading  habit  make  it  a  some- 
what dangerous  plant  to  introduce  very  freely  into 
the  borders,  as  a  single  plant  soon   becomes  mnny 


hundreds  if  left  unchecked.  The  taller  H.  multi- 
florus  is  also  beautiful  and  vigorous,  and  both  it  and 
its  varieties  are  well  worth  growing.  H.  gigauteus 
should  also  be  grown  if  room  can  be  found  for  it, 
and  in  good  soil  it  often  reaches  15  feet  in  height. 
It  flowers  later  than  the  other  Sunflowers,  and  thus 
prolongs  their  blooming  season.  Another  Into  kind 
is  the  graceful  Sunflower  (H.  orgyalis),  which  is  too 
slender  to  bear  itself  erect  without  support,  and 
therefore  must  be  staked  or  grown  amoug  bushes. 
The  only  other  species  I  have  is  H.  l.-ctiflorus,  whoso 
large  yellow  (and  yellow-centred)  flowers  succeed 
those  of  H.  rigidus.  All  these  Suuflowers  will  grow 
nearly  anywhere,  but  they  are  seen  at  their  best  (liko 
most  other  plants)  when  grown  in  d  eply-dug  soil 
well  enriched.  One  can  then  appreciate  Browning's 
picture — 

"  Fancy  the  Pampas'  sheen  ! 

Miles  and  miles  of  gold  and  green, 
Where  the  Sunflowers  blow 
In  a  solid  glow  ; 

And  to  break  now  and  then  the  screen — 
Black  neck  and  eyeballs  keen, 
Up  a  wild  horse  leaps  between." 
In  view  of  the  Sunflowers'  nationality,  it  is  absurd 
to  associate  it  with  the  story  of  the  transformation 
and  constancy  of  Clytie,  although  mo  it  people  still 
do  so.     The  story  is  a  beautiful  one,  aud  the  flower 
worthy  of  the  association,  so  that  one  is  tempted  to 
say,  "May  the  error  prevail  !  " 

It  is  a  good  sign  that  Michaelmas  Daisies  are 
gaining  in  popular  attention  and  favour.  When 
people  can  admire  the  comparatively  insignificant 
yet  gem-like  flowers  of  the  perennial  Asters,  they 
are  on  the  road  to  salvation  in  matters  of  floral  taste. 
A  bush  of  Aster  cordifolius,  with  its  delicate  pale 
mauve  stars,  represents  an  exactly  opposite  idea 
of  beauty  to  that  implied  by  an  average  geometric 
bed — and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  same 
individual  can  admire  these  two  things.  By  growing 
my  Sunflowers  and  Michaelmas  D  lisies  among  bushes 
and  shrubs,  I  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  formal 
stakes — shich  halve  the  beauty  of  any  plant  when 
used.  Where  bushy  plants  are  grown  away  from 
shrubs  and  require  support,  I  find  that  branching 
sticks  (such  as  Pea-sticks),  which  can  be  hidden  by 
the  plant's  foliage,  are  much  less  obnoxious  than  the 
ordinary  straight  rod  to  which  the  poor  plant  must  be 
tied  en  masse. 

There  are  so  many  good  Michaelmas  Daisies  that 
I  can  do  little  more  than  name  a  few  which  have 
struck  me  ai  especially  beautiful.  The  silky-leaved 
Starwort,  A.  sericeus,  with  deep  violet  flowers,  is 
one  of  the  very  best  ;  as  is  also  the  lilac  Himalayan  Star- 
wort,  A.  Thomsoni,  a  somewhat  dwarf  species,  with 
large  flowers  about  2  inches  in  diameter.  Other 
splendid  kinds  are  A.  acris,  which  envelops  itself 
in  a  mass  of  soft  lilac-blue  ;  the  rich  violet  varieties 
of  A.  Amellus  (especially  amelloides  ami  bessarabicus), 
the  dwarf,  bushy  A.  dumosus,  with  myriads  of  small 
mauve  blossoms  ;  the  Heath-leaved,  white-flowering 
A.  ericoides ;  A.  Novas-Aoglia:  pulchellus,  and  A.  N. 
A.  roseus,  among  the  New  England  Starworts  ;  and 
A.  Novi-Belgii,  F.  W.  Burbidge,  with  very  large  rose- 
lilac  flowers  ;  A.  N.  B.  St.  Brigid,  A.  N.  I!.  Flora, 
and  A.  N.  B.  Arthur  Hind,  among  the  New  B-lgian 
varieties. 

It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  the  Cactus  Dahlia 
was  only  introduced  into  England  as  recently  as 
18S0— the  year  also  iu  which  the  sing' e  Dahlia  b.-came 
popular.  Previous  to  that,  time,  it  would  appeal 
that  the  show  and  Pompou  varieties  held  the  field. 
If  these  kinds  were  the  only  Dahlias  we  possessed,  it 
is  likely  that  with  the  recant  development  of  taste  iu 
favour  of  flowers  of  looser  and  lighter  habit,  tlo 
Dahlia  would  now  be  lightly  esteemed.  There  is  a 
gooil  deal  of  thought  engendered  by  reading  that  in 
1836  was  published  the  Dahlia  Register,  containing 
over  fifty  coloured  plates.  The  ups-and-downs  of 
a  flower'B  popularity  are  well  exemplified  by  the 
Dahlia's  career. 

Of  the  various  Cactus  Dahlias,  the  scarlet  kinds, 
such  as  gloriosa,  have  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure. 
The  now  single  Cactus  varieties  I  have  found  more 
useful  for  cutting  than  for  decorating  the  garden,  but 
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that  may  be  owing  to  some  defect  in  cultivation. 
Dahlias  like  a  heavier  soil  than  mine,  although  I  am 
able  to  grow  good  bushes  and  good  flowers.  There 
are  several  very  beautiful  colours  in  the  single  Cactus 
group — especially  the  old-gold  Earl  Ravenswood — 
among  those  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

When  one  begins  to  look  for  the  fire  burning  in 
the  grate,  one  is  apt  to  turn  philosophic,  and  to 
question  the  value  of  one's  labour,  whether  in  the 
garden  or  elsewhere. 

In  gardening  we  may  escape  from  ourselves, 
and  here,  it  eeems  to  me,  lies  its  very  greatest 
value — greater  even  than  its  use  in  enabling  us  to 
escapo  from  our  fellows.  A  garden  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  rival  of  hill  and  woodland  ;  yet  how 
increasing  is  the  joy  with  which,  day  after  day,  year 


name  of  gardening.  To  me,  gardening  is  a  sort  of 
applied  branch  of  poetry,  and  poetry  has  nothing  to 
do  with  gaudiness,  stiff  formality,  or  ostentation. 
That  is  why  I  hold  that  a  small  garden  is  more 
interesting  than  a  very  large  one.  The  individual 
plants  cannot  have  the  same  interest,  and  the 
personal  part  must  be  a  smaller  one  where  a  staff  of 
gardeners  has  to  be  employed.  We  cannot  take  the 
same  interest  in  our  children  when  we  count  them  by 
the  dozen,  and  have  to  depute  their  care  to  nurses, 
governesses,  and  the  like.  So  it  is  with  gardening. 
And  the  more  interest  we  are  able  to  take  in  our 
plants  and  flowers,  the  more  readily  will  they  enable 
us  to  forget  the  great  problems,  as  well  as  those 
minor  worries  of  life  which  seem  to  harass  bo  many 
foolish  people.  Harry  Roberts, 


Fig.  97. — veronica  lindsayi  x  :  flowers  pink -coloured. 


after  year,  we  walk  our  same  old  paths  and  see  the 
Bame  flowers  spring  up  in  their  Eeasons  in  the 
same  spots  where  they  have  regularly  flourished 
before.  Still,  amidst  all  this  sameness  there  is 
constant  change.  Every  day  new  pictures  appear, 
new  arrangements  are  effected  ;  and  though  the  clump 
of  Daffodils  may  bloom  in  just  the  same  spot  as  before, 
it  is  much  altered.  The  plants  about  it  may  die, 
and  some  have  died,  others  have  grown  and  developed ; 
the  flowers  may  be  more  or  less,  larger  or  smaller ; 
and  in  thousands  of  ways,  small  points  of  difference- 
including  some  in  ourselves— have  helped  to  vary  the 
impression.  This  constant  change  amidst  fixity,  is 
a  great  part  of  the  secret  of  the  garden's  charm.  We 
walk  by  the  border  seeing  an  old  friend  again  bloom- 
ing, and  we  receive  a  little  surprise  to  see  that  it  has 
new  companions.  A  stroll  round  a  garden  of  perennial 
plants  is  an  invariable  journey  of  discovery.  To 
those  who  appreciate  this  sort  of  garden  and  garden- 
ing, Buch  things  as  planting  beds  of  Pelargoniums, 
carpet-bedding,  and  the  like,  are  unworthy  of  the 


KEW  NOTES. 

Momordica  mixta.  —  This  handsome  tropical 
Gourd  is  now  attractively  in  fruit  in  the  Water- 
Lily-house  at  Kew,  the  large  egg-shaped  spine- 
clothed  fruits  being  of  a  rich  crimson  colour.  A 
figure  of  the  fruit  was  published  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  November,  1894,  p.  530.  Seeds  are 
ripened  freely,  but  as  the  species  is  dioecious  they 
are  not  reliable,  as  one  may  easily  grow  on  half  a 
dozen  seedling  plants  of  one  sex,  and  consequently 
fail  to  get  fruits.  Cuttings  of  the  lateral  shoots  root 
in  a  propagating-frame,  and  by  this  means  one  can  bo 
certain  of  obtaining  a  plant  of  each  sex.  Half  a  dozen 
fruits  are  quite  sufficient  for  one  plant  to  mature.  The 
flowers  are  fleshy,  pale  yellow,  with  a  purple  eye-like 
blotch,  and  the  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  Vegetable- 
Marrow  in  shape,  but  of  a  more  papery  substance. 

Encephalartos  Hildebbandti. 
A  large  plant  of  this  East  African  Cycad  is  now 
bearing  seven  male  cones,  the  loogest  of  which  are 


2  feet  in  length,  and  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  spe- 
cies is  not  unlike  E.  villosus,  but  the  fronds  are 
larger,  and  the  stem  attains  considerable  dimensions, 
both  as  to  length  and  thickness,  the  largest  stem  at 
Kew  being  4  feet  high,  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  It 
has  been  in  cultivation  at  Kew  about  twenty  years, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  to  the 
Berlin  Botanic  Gardens  in  1874,  and  to  have  been 
sent  out  as  a  new  plant  by  Mr.  Bull  in  1878.  [See 
Masters,  in  Oardcners'  Chronicle,  April  6,  1878,  p.  430.] 
It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  many  Cycads 
grown  in  the  Palm-house  at  Kew.    W.  W. 


VEKONICA  L1NDSAYI. 

Tnis  was  raised  by  me  from  home-ripened  seed  of 
Veronica  amplexicaulis.  It  differs  from  that  species 
chiefly  in  having  pink-coloured  instead  of  white 
flowers,  in  the  leaves  being  quite  glabrous,  not  glau- 
cous, and  in  the  habit  generally  being  more  compact 
than  in  that  species. 

The  probability  is  that  the  plant  is  a  natural  hybrid 
between  V,  amplexicaulis  and  V.  pimeleoides  ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  a  good  addition  to  this  class  of  hardy 
ornamental  shrubs  (see  fig.  97).  R.  JAndsay. 


HOLLYHOCKS. 

Your  nice  description  and  charming  illustration 
of  these  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Qardeners'  Chronidt, 
will  do  much  to  bring  back  these  old  favourites 
to  many  a  garden.  Slowly  the  tide  is  turning  in. 
favour  of  these  handsome  plants.  In  all  directions 
we  hear  the  welcome  news  or  see  proofs  of  the  fact 
that  professional  gardeners  and  amateurs  are  again 
trying  to  cultivate  the  Hollyhock ;  and  not  only 
trying,  but  succeeding.  Growers  for  sale  in  various 
directions  are  guaranteeing  clean  seeds  and  plants. 
Others,  like  your  correspondent,  "B.  K.  L.,  Dul- 
wich,"  confesB  to  more  or  less  disease  each  season, 
but  are  able  to  laugh  at  it,  as  it  does  little  or  no 
harm.  Sow  the  seeds  in  the  open  the  last  week  in 
May,  the  seedlings  plant  out  early  in  August  in 
ground  at  least  2  feet  deep,  water  and  mulch  in 
dry  weather,  and  never  leave  the  plauts  longer  than 
two  years  in  the  same  ground,  all  will  then  be  well 
with  the  Hollyhock.  It  will  probably  be  news  to 
many  growers  that  dark-coloured  or  black  Hollyhocks 
produce  a  larger  percentage  of  plants  than  yellow, 
white,  or  lighter-coloured  sorts. 

The  root-runs  of  Hollyhocks  should  be  culti- 
vated early,  and  richly  mauured.  Early  planting  in 
the  flowering  quarters  also  fosters  the  development 
of  long,  Btrong  pipe-like  roots,  which  foster  the  deve- 
lopment of  long,  strong  flower-spikes,  and  send  the 
roots  burrowing  down  beyond  the  reach  of  injury 
from  frosts. 

Not  a  little  of  our  present  success  with  the  Holly- 
hock arises  from  frequent  changes  of  site  or  soil. 
Hollyhocks  have  always  and  everywhere  more  or 
less  of  an  architectural  character.  This  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  evolution  or  intrusion  of  the 
Puccinia  pest.  Hollyhocks  are  most  effective 
against  stone  or  brick  walls,  buildings,  terraces,  &c. ; 
consequently,  they  were  often  grown  in  ungenial,  poor, 
dry,  and  unsuitable  soils.  Worse  than  this,  for 
artistic  reasons  Hollyhocks  were  grown  year  after 
year  on  the  same  sites,  in  the  same  soil ;  the  sites 
were  ofteu  fixtures  in  close  proximity  to  houses  or 
terraces. 

What  was  really  needed  was  an  annual  or  biennial 
change  of  soil.  Instead  of  that  it  got  too  often 
poisoned  with  fungoid  spores,  and  utterly  exhausted 
under  permanent  crops  of  Hollyhocks.  And  yet  a 
mere  glance  at  your  illustration,  or  a  walk  through 
the  Regent's  and  other  London  parks,  closer  still  to 
Charing  Cro3s  than  Dulwich,  shows  to  the  most 
cursory  observer  that  Hollyhocks  are  gross  feeders. 
With  fair  feeding,  deep  root-runs,  and  plenty  of 
water  through  the  growing  season,  vital  force  be  its 
back  fungoid  pests  and  other  diseases.  Guard  Holly- 
hocks against  exhaustion,  and  its  close  ally,  coddling, 
and  as  your  readers  may  see  for  themselves  on  p.  291 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  the  Hollyhocks  at  Dulwich 
or  elsewhere  to-day  will  match  those  of  olden  times, 
notwithstanding  our  funguid  pests.   D.  T.  F. 
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MULTIPLE   PARENTAGE. 

A  number  of  letters  call  my  attention  to  Mr. 
Druery's  article  in  the  issue  of  the  Gardeners  Chroni- 
cle, for  Oct.  22.  Mr.  Druery's  assertion  is  correct  so 
far  as  he  states  it,  but  there  is  something  beyond  this 
which  produces  multiple  parentage  ;  to  obtain  the 
combination  of  four  Ferns,  the  four  parents  must  be 
used.  The  combination  of  four  varieties  are  very 
rare,  but  those  of  three  are  more  common.  I  have 
repeated  my  experiments  more  than  a  hundred  times 
in  the  la^t  forty  years,  and  these  multiple  varieties 
have  never  been  obtained  by  gradual  steps,  as 
suggested,  but  accomplished  at  once.  My  last  expe- 
ments,  to  me,  have  been  equally  conclusive.  Scolo- 
pendriums  crispum,  undulatum,  muricatum,  spirale, 
and  Victoria?  (crested),  have  given  one  variety  (amongst 
others)  with  two  forms  of  fronds  on  the  same  plant ; 
the  one  form  is  crispum  pure  and  simple,  the  other 
is  a  combination  that  is  crested,  undulate,  muricato, 
and  spiral. 

Mr.  Druery  commences  his  article  by  saying,  "  The 
first  and  most  Btriking  instance  was  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe's 
hybrid  between  the  cruciate  form  of  Polystichum 
angulare  and  a  dense  form  of  P.  aculeatum,  a  cruciate 
aeuleatum  resulting."  Now,  singularly  enough,  this 
is  the  hybrid  that  in  1884  I  described  to  the  Linnean 
Society,  accompanied  by  full-sized  characteristic 
fronds.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  returned  me  my 
MSS.,  saying  the  Society  did  not  acknowledge  that 
this  was  a  hybrid,  or  that  Ferns  could  be  crossed, 
consequently  the  paper  would  not  be  printed  ;  and 
Mr.  Moore  added,  "I  did  see  the  hybrid  character, 
the  blood  of  each  was  apparant,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
has  not  convinced  me  as  regards  crossing  Ferns." 

Next  year  (18S5),  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  wrote,  "  that 
the  crossing  of  Ferns  was  an  acknowledged  fact.' 
In  1S67,  I  had  read  a  paper  at  the  British  Association 
at  Dundee  "  On  the  production  of  Abnormal  Ferns," 
and  had  a  large  collection  of  examples  at  the  Notting- 
ham meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1SGG  ;  no 
one  then  believed  that  such  crosses  could  be  produced, 
except  the  late  Professor  Balfour.  From  1S51  I  had 
been  constantly  exhibiting  these  varietal  forms,  not- 
withstanding they  were  looked  upon  with  distrust. 
However,  the  late  Professor  Edward  Forbes  urged 
me  to  persevere  ;  and  afterwards  Mr.  Clapham,  Dr. 
E.  F.  Fox,  and  Colonel  Jones  each  repeated  the  expe- 
riments, corroborating  my  results.  Dr.  Fox  took  the 
greatest  care  in  isolation,  and  in  mixing  the  spores  in 
different  proportions,  and  stated  that  it  was  certain  that 
more  than  one  male  organ  bad  acted  in  the  impregna- 
tion. Mr.  Moly  and  Major  Cowburn  also  helped,  and 
gave  encouraging  advice.  It  was  shown  to  me  that 
there  was  no  force  in  the  antheridia  (or  male  organs) 
to  enable  it  [its  contents]  to  be  projected  from  one 
prothallus  to  another  ;  but  I  pointed  out  that  I  used 
the  skipjack  for  its  conveyance.  I  had  found  that 
when  prothalli  had  remained  without  frond-life  for 
several  years,  on  the  skipjack  being  introduced  fronds 
appeared  in  twelve  days.  On  repeating  the  experi- 
ment in  the  present  year  (for  the  Biologist  Exhi- 
bition) on  prothalli  that  had  been  isolated  for  three 
years,  fronds  again  appeared  in  twelve  days,  and  these 
were  at  the  exhihition.  I  had  also  a  collection  of 
25(1  fully-grown  varieties  of  my  own  productions,  and 
the  universal  expression  was  that  nothing  like  them 
had  ever  been  seen  before.  After  examining  these 
for  two  days,  Mr.  Moly  said  that  though  he  had  spent 
his  life  in  the  study  of  Ferns,  and  knew  most  of  the 
good  varieties,  he  was  astounded  at  the  marvels 
that  were  exhibited. 

My  experiments  have  not  been  confined  to  Fern=. 
I  am  working  on  other  plants,  animals,  birds,  &c. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago  a  swan  of  mine  had  an 
egg  impregnated  only  sixteen  hours  before  it  was 
laid,  and  a  young  swan  was  the  result.  This  was  said 
by  a  most  eminent  biologist  to  be  an  impossibility, 
and  that  a  wild  swan  had  visited  the  female.  In  the 
present  year  I  made  preparations  to  repeat  the  expe- 
riment. I  isolated  eomo  hens  for  five  weeks,  and  on 
knowing  that  an  egg  was  to  be  laid  on  a  certain 
day,  a  male  was  introduced  ;  this  was  repeated  six 
different  times  with  different  hens,  the  eggs  were 
impregnated  only  an  hour  to  two  hours  before 
being  laid,  and   in  all   six   instances  chickens  were 


hatched.  I  have  produced  chickens  in  which  the 
eggs  were  fertilised  in  one  and  two  hours,  and  also 
from  one  to  eight  days  with  one  coition,  the  eggs 
being  some  of  them  impregnated  when  the  shell 
was  calcareous,  and  others  whilst  they  were  membra- 
naceous. The  birds  were  at  the  biological  exhibition 
together  with  two  ducks  from  a  double  yolk  egg, 
&c,  another  fact  said  to  be  impossible. 

I  ask  Mr.  Druery  to  produce  my  multiple  varieties 
by  any  number  of  generations.  He  cannot  do  it ; 
they  must  be  produced  at  once  and  in  a  different 
manner  to  what  he  has  stated,  previous  crosses  would 
have  produced  quite  a  different  result  to  those  I  have 
raised.  Such  anomalies  are  not  yet  understood,  they 
will  be  eventually,  perhaps  not  in  my  life-time  ;  but 


to  be  unworthy  or  unhandsome,  a  very  large  proportion 
compares  favourably  with  the  best  of  the  imported 
tpecies,  and  at  the  same  time  the  plants  have  the  merit 
of  being  different  to  them,  and  flower  at  different 
seasons.  Cattleya  x  Maroni,  the  subject  of  our 
illustration  (fig.  98),  is  a  very  good  example  of  this, 
for  its  flowers  are  freely  produced  (the  plant  from 
which  the  illustration  was  taken  having  seven  flowers 
on  a  spike),  novel  in  form  and  colour,  and  delicately 
fragrant.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Cbas.  Maron,  of 
Brunoy,  Seine- et-Oise,  France,  and  was  exhibited  by 
him  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  October  25 
this  year,  when  the  Orchid  Committee  awarded  it  a 
FirBtclass  Certificate. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  idustiation,  the  seed  parent, 
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Fig.  !»S.—  cattleya  ■  maroni. 


future  generations  will  know  that  more  than  one 
male  germ  has  originated  multiple  parentage,  and 
that  more  than  one  manner  of  propagation  may  be 
shown.  E.  J.  Lowe. 


CATTLEYA  x  MARONI  (VELU- 
TINA?, DOWIANA  AURBAjJ). 
As  time  goes  on,  hybrid  Orchids  are  being  steadily 
increased  in  numbers,  and  sufficient  good  things 
appear  each  year  to  warrant  the  continued  labours  of 
the  hybridist  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work,  though 
occasionally  one  is  led  to  demur  at  some  of  the 
poorer  forms  obtained  from  injudiciously  crossing  in 
the  easily-worked  genus,  Cypripedium.  But  such 
matters  soon  right  themselves  in  gardens,  for  the 
good  things  are  taken  care  of,  and  the  poorer  ones 
get  in  courso  of  time  elbowed  out  of  cultivation. 
The  crosses  made  with  Cattleyas  and  Laslias,  and  by 
crossing  the  two  genera  named,  havo  produced  very 
happy  results,  for  while  none  of  the  progeny  can  be  said 


C.  velutina  (6g.  99,  p.  333),  asserts  iteelf,  especially  in 
the  form  of  thelabellum,  its  narrow  base,  and  the  pecu- 
liar rounded  front  lobe.  In  colour  the  sepals  and  petals 
s  re  of  a  peculiar  bronzy-yellow  or  old-gold  tint  ;  the 
labellum  yellow  at  the  base,  the  front  portion  veinod 
and  tinged  with  purplish-crimson,  the  more  pro- 
nounced veining  being  raised  above  the  surface.  It 
should  be  said  that  originally  the  lute  Professor 
Keichenbach  thought  C.  velutina  (which  first  flowered 
with  Joseph  Broome,  Esq.,  in  1870)  was  a  natural 
hybrid  between  C.  bicolor  and  a  form  of  C.  Leopoldi, 
but  since  that  time  it  has  on  several  occasions  been 
imported  in  quantity,  of  a  true  character,  and  that 
theory,  therefore,  is  much  weakened. 


WINDOW    GARDENING. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  thoughts  of  all  who 
love  their  window-garden  turn  to  the  important 
question — "  What  shall  we  put  in  our  window-boxes 
for  the  spring?"     Often  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  now 
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combinations  when  one  has  not  much  time  to  give 
to  the  subject,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  following 
suggestions  may  prove  useful  to  many  : — 

(1).  Au  early  aud  very  beaut'ful  display  can  be 
had  by  edging  the  front  and  sides  of  tha  window-box 
with  a  thick  band  of  siugle-flowering  Suowdrops 
(•Is.  lit/,  per  100),  and  filling  the  centre  aud  back 
entirely  with  the  large  Golden  CruOUS  (largest 
yellow,  2s.  6ff.  per  100). 

(2).  Kven  earlier  than  the  Crocus  blooms  the 
cheerful  little  wiuter  Aconite,  and  when  the  flower  is 
over,  the  green  frill  which  each  blossom  wore  round 
its  nei-k  is  still  beautiful,  and  sets  off  other  flower-'. 
Tuer.fore,  my  second  suggestion  is,  that  winter 
Aconite  roots  (2s.  6d.  per  100),  and  those  of  purple 
Crocuses  (largo  blue,  Is.  i)d.  per  100),  bo  evenly  dis- 
tributed close  together  throughout  the  box.  This 
will  scarcely  be  as  showy  as  the  yellow  Crocuses 
above,  but  1  think  it  will  have  its  charm  for  some 
peopl -. 

(3).  In  the  same  manner  the  beautiful  blue  Scilla 
prtc'ox  (6d.  per  dozen)  may  be  grown  in  conjunction 
with  the  winter  Aconite  ;  and  from  the  time  when 
the  first  "gilt  spangles"  of  the  whiter  Aconite 
appear,  very  early  in  Iha  opening  3 ear,  until  tbe 
fading  of  tho  brilliant  blue  Scilla  in  May,  the  effect 
will  always  be  charming. 

(4).  A  very  lovely  box  might  be  produced  by  an 
arrangement  according  to  taste,  cither  mixed  evenly 
in  little  clumps,  or  disposed  in  Hues,  of  pure  white 
Crocuses  (Mary  Stuart  or  Mont  Blanc,  at  Gd.  per 
dozen;  or  Sutton's  Inimitable,  white,  at  8c?.),  and 
Scilla  praecox.  These  will  usually  bloom  simul- 
taneously, and  will  then  be  extremely  effective. 

(5).  My  next  suggestion  consists  of  a  ground- 
work of  white  Dog's-tooth  Violets  (Is.  per  dozen), 
whose  beautiful  dappled  foliage  will  continue  to  give 
plea-.ure  to  the  eye  long  after  the  flowers  have  dis- 
appeared, Amongst  these  are  to  be  disposed  groups 
of  gentian-blue  Glory  of  the  Snow  (Cbionodoxa 
sanlensis,  9d.  per  dozen). 

(6).  Another  pretty  effect  cau  bo  produced  by 
laying  down  a  carpet  of  double  white  Daisies  closely 
plauted  together,  through  which  groups  of  large 
purple  Crocus  spring  at  intervals. 

(7).  For  those  who  are  contented  to  wait  a  little 
longer  for  the  perfection  of  their  spiing  window- 
garden,  au  edgiug  of  white  double  Daisies  along  the 
front,  backed  with  low -growing  pink  Tulips  will  pro- 
bably give  satisfaction.  Proserpine,  at  2s,  per  dozen, 
is  a  very  beautiful  Tulip,  and  well  suited  for  tbe 
purpose  ;  but  Cottage  Maid,  at  Is.  9d.  per  dozen,  or 
the  rose-coloured  Joost  Van  Voudel,  at  Is.  3d.,  will 
probably  answer  well. 

(8).  A  similar  arrangement  with  different  materials 
might  be  made  by  substituting  whito  Dog's- tcoth 
Violets  for  the  double  Daisies,  and  miniature 
Hyacinths  of  all  colours  mixed  (2s.  per  dozen)  for 
the  pink  Tulips. 

(9).  Yet  another  combination  in  the  same  form, 
and  to  my  mind  a  very  charming  one,  is  made  by 
edging  the  front  of  the  box  with  Scilla  peruviana  f .'] 
(3s.  6d.  per  dozen),  and  backing  its  brilliant  blue 
by  rows  of  snowy-white  miniature  Hyacinths  (is.  per 
dozen).  This  Scilla  is  more  delicate  than  Scilla 
pirecox,  and  might  be  safer  for  a  covering  of  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  during  the  severe  weather.  It  flowers  later 
than  its  hardier  relation,  and  should  coincide  with 
the  Hyacinths. 

(10).  The  beautiful  Chionodoxa  sardensis  men- 
tioned  above  (see  5)  may  be  combined  with  red  (Artus, 
9d.  per  dozen)  and  white  (l'lmmacule,  Is.  per  dozen) 
Tulips  to  make  a  tricolor  window-box,  aud  the  effect 
will  be  bright  and  pleasing. 

(11).  A  very  handsome  and  unusual  combination 
is  foimed  by  clumps  of  black  Tansies,  alternating 
with  scarlet  Van  Thol  Tulips  (8a!.  per  dozen),  or 
ileep  red  Artus  (9<<.  per  dozen). 

(12).  Less  eombre  than  the  above,  and  very  dainty 
in  effect  are  clumps  of  pure  white  Pansies,  alternating 
with  blue  Forget  me-not?,  of  which  latter  the  best 
species  to  choose  from  are — (1)  The  true  water 
Forget-me-not,  Myosotis  palustris  semperflorens, 
height  about  9  inches  ;  (2)  Sutton's  Dwarf  Blue, 
height  about  4  inches  ;  or  (3)  dissitiflora,  an  early- 
llowering  Forget-me  not,  height  9  inches. 


(13).  One  of  the  above  varieties  of  F'orget-mo-uot 
may  also  be  used  prettily  in  combination  with  red 
Polyanthus. 

(14).  Clear  yellow  Pansies  may  be  grown  in  alter- 
nation with  deep  purple  Auriculas  with  good  effect. 

(15).  A  very  graceful  and  lovely  window  box  will 
be  oue  in  which  purple  Aubrietia  is  planted  in  front 
and  allowed  slightly  to  overhang  the  edge,  whilst 
pure  white  Pansies  Ell  the  back  portion.  The  best 
of  the  purple  Aubrietias  is  Leichtlinii,  the  seed  of 
which  is  sold  at  Is,  6d.  per  packet. 

(16).  My  last  suggestion  is,  an  edging  of  white 
double  Primroses  in  the  front,  backed  by  pink 
miniature  Hyacinths  (Beauty  or  Eveline,  3s.  per 
dozen). 

Anyono  who  is  so  greedy  as  to  desire  two  feasts 
during  the  spring  might  obtain  them  by  beginuiug 
with  my  first  suggestion,  and,  meanwhile,  growing 
Scilla  peruviana  and  white  miniature  Hyacinths,  or 
some  other  of  the  later  bulbs  in  pots,  ready  to  put 
out  as  soon  as  the  Snowdrop  and  Crcous  display 
should  be  over.   E.  II.  G. 

[Scilla  peruviana  is  surely  too  big  for  the  purpose. 
Is  Dot  some  other  species  intended  ,'  Ed.] 


Fig,  99.     cattleya  velutina:   female  parent  of 
CATTLE!  v       m  ii  msi.     (si:i:  I'.  33J.) 


Florists'   Flowers. 


WINTER-FLOWERING    ZONAL    PELAH- 
GONIUMS. 

Whilst  these  very  brilliant  and  long-flowering 
plants  come  naturally  under  the  designation  of  florists' 
flowers,  seldom  they  are  judged  on  the  usual  basis 
of  such  flowers.  These  zonal  Pelargoniums  are  ordi- 
narily grown  for  summer-blooming,  both  indoors  and 
outtide,  and  in  eitber  way  give  very  striking  effects. 
But  still  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  flowers  seem  some- 
what too  warm  when  seen  under  bright  summer 
sunshine,  and  many  of  the  most  beautiful  hues, 
especially  thoEe  shaded  with  diverse  tints,  materially 
lose  in  beauty.  But  these  are  glorious  late  autumn 
and  winter- blooming  plants,  and  it  is  specially  inte- 
resting to  note  how  singularly  lovely  are  the  hues  of 
the  shaded  or  otherwise  rich-coloured  flowers,  when 
produced  in  the  dull  days  of  winter. 

It  is  commonly  a-  sumed  that  certain  varieties  are 
better  suited  for  winter-blooming  than  are  others  ; 


that  is  so  far  true  that  the  best  bloomers  in  summer 
flower  most  profusoly  iu  winter.  Practically,  all 
varieties  will  bloom  very  well  in  winter  if  the  plants 
be  properly  prepare  1  for  that  season,  and  also  ha7e 
furnished  to  them  the  neoiful  conditions. 

One  of  our  most  successful  growers  of  these 
Pelargoniums,  who  is  a  private  gardener,  and  whoEo 
facilities  are  not  those  which  can  be  furnished  so 
liberally  at  Stanley,  Lewisham,  or  in  other  florists 
establishments,  makes  it  his  rule  of  practice  to  take 
the  points  of  the  stoutest  shoots  from  the  plants 
about  the  middle  of  February,  that  have  been  bloom- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  the  previous  October,  and 
insert  them  singly  into  small  pots,  and  stand  them 
on  a  shelf  in  a  warm-house  to  root.  In  a  few  weeks 
these  are  ready  to  shift  into  5-inch  pots,  and  may 
even  receive  t'ae  first  pinching.  Then  they  are  got 
into  7-inch  pots,  and  when  partially  rooted,  stood 
outdoors  on  a  fine  gravel  or  ash-floor,  in  the  full 
light  of  the  sun,  for  the  summer.  Here  they  are 
further  occasionally  pinched,  all  bloom-buds  being 
rigidly  picked  off.  An  occasional  watering  with  weak 
liquid-manure  is  given  when  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots.  About  the  third  week  in  August 
pinching  ceases,  and  the  plants  then  make  free  growth. 
By  the  middle  of  September  they  are  put  into  a  light, 
airy  Bpan-house  that  is  but  moderately  heatod,  and  in 
two  or  threo  weeks  becomo  brilliantly  flowered,  the 
colours  being  wonderfully  varied,  shades  and  hues 
singularly  refined  and  beautiful;  flowers  largo  and 
rounded,  trusses  of  good  size,  and  in  most  cases 
borne  in  great  profusion.  No  wonder  such  a  body 
of  plants,  probably  six  to  seven  dozen,  by  tho  end  of 
October,  presents  amass  of  beauty  in  flowers  that  at 
that  time  of  the  year  no  other  plants  could  rival, 
much  more  excel.  Those  who  wish  to  have  blooms 
later  into  the  winter,  may  easily  secure  that  by  pinch- 
ing and  housing  rather  later.  When  plants  are  thus 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  it  is  quite  easy  to  have 
them  blooming  gloriously  for  a  period  of  fully  five 
months.  A.  D. 


Plant  Notes. 


SCOLOPENDRIUM     NIGRIPES. 

(=  ACROSTICHUM  LlNDENI.) 
Among  the  many  interesting  plants  exhibited  at 
the  last  Ghent  Quinquennial  by  M.  Linden,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  father's  work,  was  a  Fern  named 
Acrostichum  Lindeni.  In  habit  it  somewhat  re- 
sembled Adiantum  reniforme,  but  the  fronds  wore 
coarser.  An  example  of  it,  presented  to  Kew  by  M. 
Linden,  has  lately  produced  fertile  fronds,  which 
enabled  Mr.  Baker  to  at  once  identify  it  as  Scolo- 
pendrium  nigripes,  Hook.  (Schaffneria  nigripes,  Fee). 
It  was  figured  and  described  in  Hooker's  Kew  Journal 
nf  Botany,  ix.  (1S57),  and  there  are  specimens  of  it  in 
the  Kew  Herbarium,  from  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 
I  cannot  find,  however,  that  it  has  ever  loen  in  culti- 
vation until  M.  Linden  introduced  it.  The  Kew 
example  has  formed  a  rosette  of  roundish  leaves; 
with  stipes  less  than  an  inch  long,  and  springing  from 
this  is  a  second  series  of  fronds  with  smooth  black 
stipes,  3  inches  long,  and  a  thick,  brittle,  reniforna  or 
roundish  blade,  3  inches  across  ;  glaucous  green 
above,  yellow-green  below,  the  sori  in  irregular  linear 
patches.  It  differs  from  all  other  members  of  the 
genus,  of  which  about  a  dozen  are  known,  in  having 
no  distinct  midrib,  but  the  veins  are  flabellate,  uniting 
towards  the  edge.  S.  Delavaji,  from  North  Muney- 
pore,  figured  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnain  Society, 
xxv.,  pi.  41,  appeal's  to  have  the  same  characteristics 
as  S.  nigripes,  except  that  its  fronds  are  round,  with 
a  cordate  base.  To  lovers  of  indoor  Ferns,  M.  Linden's 
plant  has  much  to  recommend  it.    W.  W. 

TaPEINANTHOS     H0J1ILIS. 

A  most  charming  little  plant  bearing  this  name,  I 
have  just  seen  at  Prof.  M.  Foster's,  Shelford,  and  it 
is  all  the  more  interesting  because  it  is  hardly  known 
at  all  in  cultivation.  It  at  once  suggests  a  compari- 
son with  Narcissus,  and  to  this  genus  it  appears  to  be 
closely  allied,  although  quite  distinct  iu  having  a 
corona   consisting  of  only,  six   minute   scales.     Tue 
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leaves  are  filiform,  2  or  3  inches  in  length,  and  the 
scapes  of  similar  height,  bear  each  an  erect,  bright 
yellow-coloured,  and  rather  spreading  flower,  about 
J  inch  long,  and  with  quite  narrow  segments,  which 
are  just  equalled  in  length  by  the  six  stamens.  It 
was  growing! in  a  pot  out-of-doors,  and  flowering  at 
this  time  of  the  j  ear,  its  value  among  choice  bulbs  is 
clearly  evident.  Perhaps  there  are  among  readers  of 
this  paragraph,  those  who,  having  friends  resident  in 
Spain,  could  send  some  plants  of  this  species  home, 
and  I  may,  therefore,  repeat  the  Professor's  remarks 
that  he  finds  it  succeeds  with  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  treatment  accorded  to  Narcissus  monophyllus.  It 
is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Morocco,  and  is  described  by 
Mr.  Baker  as  very  rare.  R.  I.  L. 


As  already  mentioned,  they  are  very  effective 
especially  as  winter  -  flowering  specimens,  and 
although  they  will  in  due  course  doubtless  be  sur- 
passed by  still  better  varieties,  especially  as  regards  the 
varieties  for  groups,  they  are  at  present  unique,  and 
will  doubtless  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come. 
They  show  what  can  be  done  by  working  with  a 
definite  object  in  view.  //.  B.  Wcrdmiillcr,  Nancy, 
October,  1898. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

•      — 

MR.  LEMOINE'S  NEW  DOUBLE  SEMPER- 
FLORENS  BEGONIAS. 

The  most  striking  of  the  novelties  introduced  into 
commerce  this  autumn  by  Mr.  Lemoine,  are  un- 
doubtedly his  new  Double  Semperflorens  Begonias. 
They  are  the  result  of  about  four  or  five  years'  steady 
work  of  crossing  and  eelecting  innumerable  seedlings, 
doubtless  the  forerunners  of  a  class  of  plants  destined 
to  play  as  great  a  rfile  as  the  double  tuberous-rooted 
have  done. 

The  change  obvious  on  comparing  the  new  varieties 
with  the  ordinary  single  semperflorens  varieties,  is 
remarkable,  both  male  and  female  flowers  being 
greatly  transformed.  Stamens,  pistil's,  petals,  &c., 
have  assumed  various  graceful  forms,  the  male  flowers 
being  most  perfect,  and  the  whole  arrangement  of 
petals,  &c,  combines  to  form  very  pretty,  more  or 
less  ball-like  flowers  of  about  1^  inches  in  diameter. 
The  leaves  are  practically  the  same  as  the  ordinary 
run  of  semperflorens  Begonias,  perhaps  even  a  little 
more  fleBhy  in  one  or  two  of  the  varieties,  and  vary  in 
colour  from  bright-green  to  bronze,  and  even  darker 
according  to  a  more  or  less  sunny  position.  When 
grown  in  pots  as  specimen  plants,  and  for  this  tbey 
are  as  yet  only  really  suited,  flowering  both  winter 
and  summer,  they  grow  to  about  2  or  2J  feet  (70  to 
75  cm.)  high,  including,  of  course,  pot,  about 
8  inches  (20  cm.)  high,  forming  rather  tall,  elegant 
plants.  A  slight  drawback,  however,  especially  when 
wishing  to  u6e  them  as  border  or  group  plants,  is 
that  they  do  not  branch  sufficiently,  with  one  excep- 
tion, although  among  the  seedlings  there  are  several 
which  seem  to  be  better  in  this  respect,  and  we  may 
therefore  look  for  improvement. 

They  bloom  in  tufts  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
five  to  ten  flowers  being  open  at  a  time,  and  the  first 
(lowers,  as  practically  with  all  double  Begonias,  are 
the  best,  the  succeeding  ones  containing  more  semi- 
doubles  and  singles.  This  is  most  apparent  when 
planted  in  the  open,  as  the  heavier,  double  flowers 
get  knocked  off  more  easily  by  wind  and  rain,  leaving 
the  others  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  change  in  the 
tints  of  flowers  and  foliage  is  in  the  open  also  more 
marked. 

The  following  are  the  four  named  varieties  : — 
Bmde  de  Ncigc. — Leaves  bright-green  ;  the  flowers, 
which  are  well  double,  are  white,  assuming  a  rosy 
tint  in  the  open.     Stamens  and  pistils,  are,  as  with 
all  the  varieties,  yellow,  either  lighter  or  darker. 

Gloire  du  Montet. — Also  a  green-leaved  variety, 
which ,  however,  in  the  open  becomes  slightly  bronzed. 
The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pretty  dark-rose,  are 
very  double,  and  assume  in  opening  a  somewhat 
reddish  tint. 

Nancy.  — This  is  one  of  the  best,  with  green  foliage, 
and  flowers  of  a  somewhat  more  delicate  rose  than 
those  of  Gloire  du  Montet,  and  very  well  formed 
and  double.  The  rims  of  the  flowers  are  also 
slightly  darker  than  the  centre  of  same  ;  this  variety 
makes  nice  bushy  plants. 

Triomphe  dc  Lorraine.  —  Leaves  bronzy  -  green, 
becoming  in  the  open  (like  Vernon)  dark  reddish- 
brown.  Flowers  are  dark  carmine-red,  becoming 
lighter  oh  passing,  and  also  appearing  so  under  glass. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Orchids  now  Growing. — Plants  of  Pescatorea  Leh- 
manni,  P.  Klabochiana,  P.  cerina,  P.  Dayana,  P. 
Roezli,  Bollea  ccalestis,  B.  Patini,  B.  Lalandi,  B. 
Schroderiana,  Huntleya  meleagris,  H.  albida,  H. 
Wailesiana,  Batemannia  Burti,  B.  Colleyi,  and  Chon- 
dorrhynca  (Stenia)  Chestertoni,  are  now  growing 
freely,  and  as  soon  as  the  night  temperature  gets  low 
a  few  degrees  more  heat  than  is  maintained  in  the 
intermediate-house  should  be  afforded  them,  and  the 
cool  part  of  the  East  Indian-house  is  a  suitable  place 
in  the  winter,  as  none  of  these  plants  seems  to  thrive 
in  a  lower  temperature  than,  or  much  above  fiO". 
Let  them  be  kept  near  the  glass  in  a  shady  position, 
preserving  a  constantly  saturated  atmosphere  around 
them,  and  never  allowing  them  to  get  dry  at  the 
root.  Notwithstanding  all  the  dampness  afforded, 
a  small  species  of  acarus  (red-spider)  is  apt  to  infest 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  which,  if  not  quickly 
eradicated  by  sponging,  soon  change  the  latter  to  a 
sickly  colour. 

Gcdeandra  Devoniana  is  a  pretty  Orchid,  now 
coming  into  bloom,  the  flowers  being  produced  at 
the  apex  of  the  newly-made  growth.  The  north  or 
shady  side  of  the  East  Indian-house  is  a  suitable  place 
for  it.  Keep  the  points  of  the  stems  as  near  to  the 
roof-glass  as  possible,  without  actually  touching  it ; 
and  after  the  flowers  have  faded  afford  the  plant  a 
short  rest  by  keeping  it  moderately  dry  at  the  root. 
Immediately  growth  recommences,  the  plant  should 
have  an  abundance  of  heat  and  moiature  till  the 
flowering  season  again  conies  round. 

Cattlcya  Bowri7igi(ma.—A.t  the  present  time  this 
plant  forms  the  chief  attraction  in  the  Gattleya-hou6e, 
for  although  the  individual  flowers  are  smaller  than 
most  C'attleyas,  they  are  of  a  rich  colour,  strong 
spikes  of  which  carrying  about  twenty  blooms  each, 
produce  a  fine  effect,  especially  by  artificial  light. 
As  soon  as  the  flowers  fade,  repotting  Bhould  be 
attended  to  if  it  be  necessary,  because  in  a  very  short 
time  new  roots  will  protrude  from  the  baso  of  the 
floweriug  pseudo-bulbs,  and  any  delay  in  repotting 
would  result  in  injury.  The  plants  should  be  care- 
fully turned  out  of  their  pots,  or  in  the  ca6e  of  well- 
rooted  specimens  the  pots  should  be  broken.  II  the 
roots  have  seized  upon  the  drainage  crocks,  let  them 
alone,  and  place  the  mass  just  as  it  is  in  a  larger  pot, 
filling  up  with  fresh  crocks,  and  such  compost  as  is 
generally  made  use  of.  After  the  flowers  fade, 
whether  the  plants  have  been  repotted  or  not,  they 
should  receive  only  sufficient  water  to  keep  tbe 
pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  plump  and  fresh-looking  till 
growth  recommences. 

Cattleya  Pcrcivattiana  haviug  completed  its  new 
pseudo-bulbs,  should  be  kept  only  moderately  dry  at 
the  root. 

Cymbidium  Lowianum. — -Strong  plants  which  have 
completed  their  growth,  and  are  not  showing  flower- 
spikes,  Bhould  be  kept  for  a  few  wetks  longer  on  the 
dry  tide,  otherwise  they  will  start  into  growth, 
but  not  produce  flowers.  Those  plants  possessing 
flower-spikes,  should  receive  moisture  at  the  root. 
The  plant  should  be  kept  at  the  lightest  and  coolest 
end  of  the  intermediate-house,  with  its  foliage  almost 
touching  the  roof-glass. 

Dendrobimn  thyrsiflurum,  D.  densiflorum,  D. 
Schroderas,  D.  Griffithianum,  D.  palpebral,  D.  Gui- 
bertianum,  D.  Farmeri,  D.  suavissimum,  and  D. 
chrysotoxum,  which  have  ceased  to  grow,  may  be 
removed  to  a  cooler  and  airier  house  ;  but  if  any  of 
these  plants  should  perchance  have  started  growth, 
a  light  position  in  the  East  Indian-house  will  be  best 
for  them  until  the  growth  is  completed  ;  for  as  plants 
of  this  section  of  Dendrobiums  grow  rapidly,  there 
will  still  be  time  to  get  these  late  growths  ripened. 

Miscellaneous. — The  present  mild  weather  cannot 
be  expected  to  endure  much  longer,  and   as  soon  as 


frost  appears  imminent,  the  plants  named  below 
should  be  removed  from  the  cool-house  to  the  cooler 
part  of  the  intermediate-house,  and  where  they  must 
have  abundance  of  light  and  air  : — Dendrobium 
Wattianum,  D.  infundibulum,  D.  Jamesianum,  Masde- 
vallia  tovarensis,  M.  Schlitni,  M.  ephippium,  ami  all 
those  of  the  M.  Chim;era  section.  Laslia  harpophylla, 
L.  monophylla,  Odontoglossum  Krameri,  Oncidium 
Warscewiczii  (Weltoni),  0.  aurosum,  0.  bifrons, 
Cryptophoranthus  Dayanus,  Angraecum  falcatum,  and 
Aerides  japonicum.  Carefully  regulate  the  tempera- 
tures in  each  division  as  advised  in  former  calen- 
dars, and,  above  all  things,  guard  against  anarid 
atmosphere. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House,  Herts. 

The  Early  Vinery. — The  outside  border  (if  any)  0i 
the  early  vinery  should  have,  if  the  Vines  are  to  be 
started  in  about  three  weeks,  a  top-dressing  of  loam 
and  bone-meal,  or  some  other  manurial  aid,  and  if 
on  examination  the  rain  is  found  not  to  have 
penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the  border,  a  copiooB 
application  of  tepid  water  should  be  made.  Having 
done  this,  put  on  a  2-feet-  thick  layer  of  Oak,  Beech, 
or  Spanish-Chestnut  leaves,  making  this  quite  firm, 
and  covering  the  whole  with  long  stable-litter. 

The  Peach-houses. — Preparation  for  the  next  forcing 
season  should   commence  as  soon  as  the  foliage  has 
fallen  from  the  trees,  not  delaying  the  work  until  the 
buds  become  prominent,  and  of  course  more  liable  to 
injury  by  the  various  processes  of  pruning,  dressing, 
&c.     Trees  in  the  early-house,  and  all  those  which 
were  forced  early  this  year,  should  be  the  first  taken 
in   hand,    finally   cutting  out  all  weak  and  surplus 
shoots,  removing  those  which  have  reached  the  limits 
of  the  trellis  or  the  tree,  and  thinning  out  the  bear- 
ing-shoots, so  as  to  avoid  the  crowding  of  the  foliage. 
The   pruning   should   be  done   with   a  sharp   knife, 
and    all    cuts    made    should    be    made    slantingly, 
and    close    to    triple-buds,    or    a    stout    wood-bud. 
Should   it  be  found  necessary  to  use  the  pruning- 
saw,   let   the   rough   edges   of    the    bark    be   made 
smooth  with  the  knife.     The  pruning  being  finished, 
detach  the    tree   entirely  from  the  trellis,    and   tie 
the   smaller   shoots   loosely   to   the   main    branches, 
the   latter   being   secured   to    the    trellis.      Having 
done  this,   let   the    wood-work    be    cleaned,    using 
for   the  purpose  soft-soap  and  hot  water.     A  large 
brown-scale  is  troublesome  on  Peach-trees  at  times, 
but    it  can   be   got  rid   of  with  a  hard   scrubbing- 
brush  and  soft-soapsuds,  u-iog  the  soap  at  the  rate  of 
4  oz.   to   1  gallon  of  water.     The  day  after  washing 
the  trees,  paint  them  over  with  a  mixture  of  soap  and 
water  of  the  sanne  strength,  with  one-twentieth  of  a 
gallon  of  the  XL-All  dipping  compound  added,  bu!- 
phur,  clay,  aud  cow-manure  being  stirred  ill  with  it,  to 
afford  consistency  and   body.     In  dressiog  the  trees 
with  this  mixture,  dab  it  into  all  the  rougher  parts 
of  the  old  wood,  so  as  to  smother,  and  thus  annihilate 
the  insects  harbouring  therein  ;  and  in  dressing  the 
young  shoots,  let  the  brush  be  drawn  upwards  to  the 
points  of  the  shoots.     After  the  dressing  has  dried, 
the  trees  may  be  secured  to  the  trellis  in  the  usual 
manner.     In  doing  this,  a  begiuniug  should  be  made 
with  the  main  branches,  using  f  or  these  tarred  string 
or  osiers,  tsking  the   precaution  to  put  a  patch   of 
lea'her  or  cloth  round  the  branch  if  the  pressure  is 
severe.     The  weak  shoots  may  be  tied  in  with  bast 
of  some  sort.     Let  the  brick-walls  of  the  house  be 
limewashed,  aud  the  surface-soil  renewed  with  turfy- 
loam    and     lime-rubble,     enriched    with     pjrtially- 
decayed  bone-meal  or  manure.     The  house  should 
then  be  left  open  in  order  to  retard  the  trees  as  much 
as  possible  till  forcing  is  begun.    The  preparation  of  the 
earliest  Peach-house  beiog  finished,  the  next  in  point 
of  earliness  may  be  similarly  treated,  and  so  on,  till 
all  of  them  have  been  put  in  good  order.     It  is  more 
difficult  to  afford  the  necessary  rest  to  the  trees  if 
the  Peach-houses  are  fillel   with  plants;    vet  even 
then    a    low    temperature   should    rule,    the    trees 
receiving  the  first  consideration.     It  the  borders  in 
the  late-house  are  getting  dry,  at  once  afford  them  a 
thorough  application  of  water. 

Pot-Strawberries. — The  time  has  come  when  these 
must  be  housed  or  protected  iu  some  mauuer,  not- 
withstanding the  plants  boar  sharp  frosts  without 
harm.  The  best  place  to  winter  pot-Strawberries  is 
a  cold-pit  or  frame,  aud  tho  next  best  is  to  plunge 
the  plants  up  to  the  rim  iu  fine  coal-ashMi 
while  standing  on  a  well-drained  bottom,  iu  beds  "' 
to  8  feet  wide,  sheltered  from  harsh  winds  by  a  wall 
or  close  fence.  Some  gardeners  place  the  plants  on 
their  sides  in  tiers  several  feet  high,   either  facing 
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(wo  ways,  or  building  the  tiers  against  a  wall  ;  but 
the  plants  are  apt  to  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture  in 
the  pots,  and  I  do  not  recommend  this  method. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

liy  J.  W.  McHatne,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellinoton, 
StratUUeldsaye,  Hauls. 

Cauliflowers. — Any  plants  of  that  fine  Cauliflower, 
Autumn  Giaut,  which  may  be  showing  heads,  should 
lu  lifted  with  as  much  soil  as  will  hang  to  tbo  roots, 
and  heeled-;n  clo;e  together  in  a  cold  pit,  frame,  or 
open  shed,  covering  them  in  the  latter  shelter  with 
clean  straw  in  frosty  weather.  Continue  to  plant 
young  Cauliflower-plants  out  under  cloches  and  hand- 
lights  on  the  south  b  rder,  or  plaut  out  in  cold  pits 
and  common  garden-frames.  To  prevent  spindling, 
allow  4  inches  or  more  space  from  plant  to  plant,  and 
afford  air  fre  ly  at  all  times  whou  there  is  no  frost. 

Spring  Cabbages. — It  is  not  jet  too  late  in  the 
South  to  plant  Cabbages.  Let  the  Dutch-hoe  be 
freoly  used  between  the  rows  of  Cabbages  planted  in 
Otobar  a:d  earlier,  choosing  a  day  for  the  job  when 
the  soil  is  not  sticky,  and  leave  it  with  a  crumbly 
surface. 

Protecting  Broccoli. — The  Broccoli  plants,  which  at 
this  date  are  growing  freely  owing  to  the  warmth  of 
t1  o  so  1  aul  the  much-needed  rains,  will  be  in  a 
Under  condition,  and  more  than  usually  likely  to 
suffer  from  frost.  It  will  therefore  be  advisable  to 
gWe  them  a  slight  cheek,  by  lifting  them  with  as 
much  soil  a?  will  conveniently  coaie  away  with  the 
roots,  laying  them  in  a  Blanting  position  in  a  trench, 
with  their  heads  turned  to  the  north.  In  doing  this 
sort  of  work,  the  first  trench  should  be  thrown  out 
IS  inches  wide  and  9  inches  deep,  a  space  of  2  feet 
being  kept  between  the  succeeding  rows,  and  the 
p'auts  should  lay  with  their  heads  near  to  the  ground, 
but  not  touching  it.  Another  method  is  not  to  lift 
entirely,  but  to  take  out  a  spadeful  of  soil  on  the 
north  Bide  of  a  p'ant,  squeez-s  over  the  stem  in  that 
direction,  and  with  the  soil  similarly  removed  from 
the  next  plant  cover  the  exposed  part  of  the  stem, 
the  wei.ht  of  which  will  keep  the  lowered  plant 
steady  ;  and  so  on  through  the  entire  plantation. 

Salads.— Lettuces  growing  in  pits  capable  of  being 
h  ated  mu"t  be  daily  aired,  and  water  afforded  when 
the  soil  needs  it.  In  wet  and  stormy  weather  give 
air,  but  do  not  draw  off  the  lights.  Cneivil  and 
Parsley  transplanted  last  m  >nth,  also  Radishes, 
Mustard  and  Cress,  town  in  the  opm  border,  will  be 
the  better,  should  sharp  frosts  occur,  for  some  kind 
of  protection,  such  ss  that  afforded  by  a  few  branches 
of  evergreens,  and  employing  Rusiin  mats  in  very 
severe  weather. 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.   H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grautham. 

The  Pear.  — This  fruit  requires  more  heat  than  the 
AppI-  to  brifg  it  to  perfection,  and,  except  in  the- 
southern  counties,  a  wall  is  uecessiry  for  such  varie- 
ties as  Glout  Morceau,  Beurre  Did,  Beunc  Ranee, 
Thomson's,  Crassaue,  No  Plus  Mturis,  aud  many 
others.  Trees  of  these  \ ark-ties  will  bear  good  crops 
sometimes  away  from  walls,  but  the  fruit  is  seldom 
lit  for  the  dessert.  The  early  and  mid-season  varieties 
occasionally  do  well  as  pyramils  or  standards  in  the 
midland  aud  nonheru  counties,  but  owing  to  lack  of 
protection  at  the  period  of  flowering  the  gardeDer  has 
many  failures  to  deplore.  The  bet  soil  for  the  Pear 
is  a  retentive  loam  of  at  the  least  2J  feet  deep,  and 
containing  scarcely  any  lime  ;  still,  good  fruits  may 
be  grown  on  clay  soil  if  this  be  properly  drained  ;  aud 
on  soils  overlying  the  red  sandstone  and  whin- 
stone,  if  these  are  of  sufficient  depth.  The  wilding 
Pear-stock  is  b:st  fir  soils  that  are  deep  and  of  good 
quality,  and  where  the  sub-soil  is  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  fruit-trees  ;  but  as  the  Pear-stock  is  natu- 
rally deep-rooting,  it  cannot  be  recommended  for 
Bballow  soils.  For  these  the  Quince  forms  the  bett 
stock,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  roots  produced  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  Pear  on  the  Quince 
grows  to  moderate  dimensions,  and  trees  budded  or 
grafted  upou  it  may  b«  planted  at  half  the  distance 
ajait  of  those  on  the  wilding  stock.  As  a  general 
rule  the  fruits  from  trees  on  the  Quince  are  larger  and 
of  better  colour  than  on  the  wildiug,  but  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  is  less  good.  The  method  of  training  a 
Pear-tree  on  a  wall  may  be  horizontal,  fan,  or  siDgle 
and  double  cordon.  There  are  a  number  of  the  first 
t«o  forms  at  Belvoir,  and  1  am  uuab!e  to  discern  any 
difference  between  theni  in  regard  to  their  cropping 
qualities  ;  fan-shaped  trees  have  an  advantage  in  gapa 
being  m<  re  easily  filled  up  if  a  branch  die,  which  is 


always  difficult  with  horizontally  trained  trees.  Single, 
upright,  or  oblique  cordons,  on  the  Quince-  stock 
cover  a  wall  quickly  if  they  aro  planted  at  3  to  4  feet 
apart,  and  a  crop  of  fruit  is  more  quickly  obtained  in 
this  way,  as  well  as  greater  variety.  A  west  wall 
forms  the  best  aspect  for  early  and  mid-seaBon  Pears, 
and  iu  the  southern  eounths  it  is  warm  enough  for 
any  variety,  but  iu  the  midlands  and  northern  coun- 
ties of  England,  and  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
late  varieties  require  a  south  wall  to  bring  the  fruit  to 
perfection.  The  east  aspect  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
oxcept  for  late-bloBBouiiner  Poar>\  The  following 
varieties  succeed  on  pyramids  in  warm  seasons  in  the 
midland  counties,  and  the  names  are  given  in 
ord-r  of  ripening  :  Beurre  Giffard,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,*  lleurre  d'Amanlis,  Beurre  Hardy,  Welbeck 
Bergamotte,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,*  Beurre?  Capiau- 
mont,*  Dunmore,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Conseillor  de 
la  Cour,  Marie  Louise,*  Madame  Trey ve,  Thomson's, 
Beurre"  du  Buisson,  Passe  Crassane  ;  and  of  stewing 
Pears:  Catillac,  and  Belliaimed'IIiver.  Those  marked 
with  an  *  succeed  on  standards.  Selection  for  walls 
in  their  order  of  ripeniDg  :  Beurre5  Giffard,  Jargonelle, 
Fondaute  d'Automne,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  Louise  Bonue  of  Jersey,  Beurrd  Superfin, 
Beurre"  Hardy,  Doyenne)  du  Comico,  Marie  Louise, 
Thomson's,  Beurre  du  Buisson.  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Zephirin  Gregoire,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Beurre  de  Jonghe, 
Winter  Nelis,  Glout  Morceau,  Doyenne  d'Aleneon, 
Easter  Beurre  Jo;ephine  de  Malines,  Olivier  des 
Serree,  Passe  Crassane,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Bergamotte 
d'Esperen. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Planting  R  sen. — The  present  month  offers  the 
most  suitable  time  for  planting  Roses,  although  they 
may  be  planted  as  late  as  March,  and  potted  Roses 
as  late  as  May  and  June.  The  situation  which  suits 
the  Rose  bsst  is  one  sheltered  from  cold  winds,  but 
which  is  at  the  same  time  open  and  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Roses  much  shut  in  by  buildings,  trees,  or 
crowded  by  other  plants,  are  apt  to  suffer  from 
mildew  ;  therefore,  a  spot  sheltered  on  the  north  aud 
east  sides,  with  an  open  exposure  to  the  south  and 
west,  is  a  good  place  for  a  Rose-garden.  Although 
the  Rose  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  grow  in  almost 
any  kind  of  soil,  a  good  strong  deep  loam  is  the  best. 
The  land  must  be  well  draiued,  and  if  it  be  clayey 
or  retentive  of  water,  a  considerable  port:on  of 
charred  soil,  ballast,  wood-ashes  and  road-grit  may 
be  incorporated  with  it  in  the  process  of  trenching, 
cow  or  pig-manure  beiug  employed  at  the  same  time. 
The  Rose  does  not  grow  satisfactorily  in  very  light, 
saudy,  psaty,  or  chalky  soils,  and  where  such  is  the 
staple,  it  should  be  removed  from  the  beds  to  the 
depth  of  2  feet,  and  replaced  with  some  strong  loam, 
preferably  the  top  spit  from  a  pasture.  In  planting 
dwarf  Roses,  see  that  the  point  of  union  between  the 
bud  and  the  stock  is  buried  an  inch  or  two  below  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  that  the  roots  are  laid  out 
eveuly  and  regularly  at  the  bottom  of  a  wide  hole, 
which  should  be  latbor  convex  in  the  middle,  and 
the  soil  made  firm  berore  putting  in  the  plant,  and 
also  a'ter  it  is  p'auted. 

Standard  Rues  should  be  staked,  and  lightly 
secured  at  the  time  of  planting.  A  good  mulch 
of  rotten  pig  or  stable-dung  should  follow  the  plant- 
ing, it  being  buried  or  covered  wi  h  soil  in  tl  e 
following  spring.     I  give  a  list  of  good  varieties  :  — 

Dnrk-coloared  H.  P.  Jlosts. — Abel  Carriere.  Black 
Pricc3,  Crown  Prince,  Prince  Caraille  de  Rohan, 
Earl  of  Dufftrin,  H  trace  Vernet,  Louis  Van  Houtie, 
Reynolds  Hole,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Sultan  of  Zauzibar, 
and  Xavier  Olibo. 

Pink-coloured  II.  P.  Roses. — Abel  Grand,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Captain  Christy,  Mrs.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford, Mrs.  John  Laiog,  Heinrich  Schultheiss,  Her 
Majesty.  Mxlame  Gabrielle  Luizet,  Jeannie  Dickson, 
Marchioness  of  Dowushire,  M'B  George  Dickeon, 
and  Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Francois  Miehelon. 

Red-coloured  II.  P.  Roses. — A.  K.  Williams,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Arthur  Dickson,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Camille  B-rnardio,  Charles  Lefbbvre,  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Duke  of  Teck,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Etienne  Levet,  Fisher  Holmes,  Captain 
Hayward,  Lady  Helen  Stewart,  Lady  Arthur  Hill, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  General  Jacqueminot,  Magtia 
Charta,  Mario  Baumann,  Susanne-Marie  Rodocanachi, 
Maurice  Bernardin,  Marie  Rady,  and  Ulrich  Ilrunner. 

White  II.  P.  Roses. — Marchioness  of  Londonderry, 
Margaret  Dickson,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Violette 
Boujer,  Boule  de  Netge,  and  Merveille  de  Lyon, 


Gloire  Lyouuaiso  is  a  Rose  which  should  be  in 
every  garden ;  the  colour  is  a  pale  yellow ;  the 
flower -buds  are  long  and  filbert-shaped,  and  it 
is  an  enormous  bloomer,  continuing  till  late  in 
the  autumn  ;  and  the  plant  is  robust,  and  almost 
evergreen. 

Tea  Roses,  which  are  tenderer  than  the  hybrid  per- 
petuate, should  be  planted  where  they  are  pro- 
tected from  cold  winds  by  a  board  fence,  hedge,  or 
wall.  The  following  are  some  good  varieties  :  Beaute" 
InconRtante,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Catherine  Mermet,  Celine 
Forestier,  Cocntesse  de  Nadaillac,  Madame  Lambard, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Maiochal  Niel,  Marnan  Cochet, 
The  Bride,  Souvenir  d'Klise  Vardon,  S.  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  S.  de  une  Ami,  Madame  Berard,  Ethel  Brown- 
low,  and  Innocente  Pirola. 

Hybrid  Teas. — For  general  garden  decoration,  and  for 
obtaining  blooms  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn 
months,  the  class  called  Hybrid  Teas  surpasses  all 
others,  and  of  these  the  following  may  be  selected  : 
La  France,  Augustine  Guiuoisseau,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Grace  Darling,  Pink  Rover,  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
Caroline  Testout,  Lady  H.  Grosvenor,  Kaiseriu  A. 
Victoria,  and  Belle  Siebrecht. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   W.  Messenoer,  Gardener  to  H.  C.   Berners,  Es<i., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Carnations. —  A  light,  airy  house  is  essential  for 
the  successful  treatment  of  tree  Carnations,  moderate 
fire-heat  being  employed  in  cold  datnp  weather,  venti- 
lation at  the  same  time  being  afforded  by  the  upper 
sashes.  Water  should  be  very  sparingly  used. 
Green-fly  is  often  troublesome,  and  measures  must  be 
taken  to  kill  the  past  as  soon  as  detected.  If  flowers 
are  wished  for  during  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January,  the  plants  must  be  gently 
forced. 

Marguerite-Carnations  fail  to  open  their  blooms  if 
kept  in  a  low  temperature,  and  in  the  case  of  these,  a 
gentle  warmth  is  very  necessary  ;  and  should  the 
plants  be  spoiled  by  being  forced,  it  is  but  a  small  loss, 
fresh  plants  being  easily  raised.  Miss  Joliffe  among 
tree  varieties  is  one  that  bears  gentle  forcing,  the  only 
noticeable  effect  that  forcing  has  on  it,  being  that  the 
flowers  are  rather  small  and  paler  in  colour.  As 
forcing  tends  to  weaken  the  plants,  it  is  not  wise  to 
propagate  from  forced  plants.  Uriah  Pike  and 
other  varieties  that  were  layered  early  in  cold 
frames,  and  are  well  established  in  9-inch  flower- 
pots, may  be  subjected  to  gentle  warmth,  which 
will  induce  them  to  produce  flowers.  Later  layers, 
well  established  in  4-inch  flower-pots,  may  be  placed 
into  6-inch  ones,  and  then  pluuged  in  coal  ashes  in 
cold  pits.  Layers  of  Miss  Joliffe  or  any  others  in- 
tended for  flowering  iu  pots  next  year  should  be 
lifted  without  loss  of  time  and  potted.  Early-layered 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  will,  under  fair  treatment, 
have  grown  into  strong  plants,  and  if  the  plants  have 
plenty  of  roo's  they  may  be  re-potted  into  6-inch  pots. 
A  compost  consisting  of  fibrous  loam,  with  one-fourth 
part  of  leaf- mould  aud  decayed  stable  dung,  with 
coarve  silver-sand,  and  adding  a  small  portion  of 
finely-broken  crocks  or  lime  rubble,  will  suit  them. 
Pot  them  firmly,  afford  good  drainage,  very  little 
water,  and  a  cool,  airy  house. 

Bidbs. — Another  batch  of  Dutch  bulb3  may  be 
potted,  iu  the  manner  advised  in  a  previous  calendar. 
Plants  of  Spirsea,  Deutzia,  and  clumps  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  should  a'si  be  potted-up.  Lily  of  the  Valley 
crowns  a'e  the  better  for  being  frozen  before  they 
are  forced  ;  and  retarded  crowns  will  be  found 
preferable  to  the  ordinary  crowns,  which  seldom 
force  satisfactorily  before  the  New  Year.  Retarded 
clumps  of  Spiraea  (Hoteia)  are  likewise  very  suitable 
for  being  forced  at  this  date,  needing  very  little 
warmth  to  briug  them  into  flower.  The  potted 
bulb3  which  ore  at  the  present  time  covered  with 
coal-ashes  or  Cocoa-nut  flora,  should  be  occasionally 
examine!,  and  those  which  have  pushed  up  2  or  3 
inches  in  height,  and  have  plenty  of  roots,  removed 
to  frames  aud  pits,  and  shaded  till  the  growth  assumes 
the  green  >int,  when  they  may  be  placed  iu  heat  at 
ady  time  afterwards. 

Libonias. — Those  which  are  showing  tlower  may  be 
placed  iu  the  confervatory,  in  situation  where  cold 
diaugl.ts  are  not  likely  to  reach  the  plants,  the 
foliage  1  eing  tender,  and  soon  turning  yellow,  and 
droj  pin,!,'  if  checked  by  cold.  The  remainder  of  the 
stock  of  these  plants  should  be  encouraged  by  an 
occasional  application  of  wrak  manure-water,  and  a 
temperature  of  45°  to  55°,  air  being  afforded  when- 
ever the  weather  is  mild. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


THURSDAY,      Nov.  10- 


FRIDAT, 


Nov.  11 


SATURDAY,       Nov.    5-f  North  Scotland   Root,  Vegetable, 
I      and  Fruit  Show. 

National  Rose  Society,  at  Hotel 
Windsor  (2  P.M.). 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Committees. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
TUESDAY,  Nov.    8(      Show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 

Westminster  (S  days). 

Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Bir- 
mingham (3  days) ;  Highgate 
(3  days)  ;  Yeovil ;  and  Coventry 
(2  days). 

I  Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Bourne, 
mouth  (2  days)  ;  Jersey  (2  days) ; 
Wisbech  (2  days) ;  Hanley ,  Staffs. 
(2  days) :  Cardiff  (two  days) ; 
Liverpool  (2  days). 

/Harrogate  Chrysanthemum  Show 

(2  days). 
Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Chrysanthemum  Show  at 
Cambridge  ;  Windsor,  Eton  and 
District  Chrysanthemum  Show  ; 
Sidcup  (Kent)  Horticultural 
Society's  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days). 

Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Not- 
tingham (2  days)  ;  Leicester 
(2  days) ;  Sheffield  (2  days)  ; 
Dalkey,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire 
(2  days)  ;  Bradford  (2  days) ; 
Huddersfield  (2  days)  :  Altrin- 
cbam,  Bowdon,  Sale  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show 
,2 days) ;  Eccles Chrysanthemum 
\     Show  (2  days). 

SALES. 

I'  Dut  jh  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 

|  Clearance  Sale  of  Greenhouses, 
Htating  Apparatus,  and  Fittings, 
at  the  Avenue  Nursery,  Br,  ndes- 
bur?  Park,  Willesden  Lane, 
N.W.,  by  order  of  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Ooubert,  by  Protheroe  &  Merris. 

/  Dutch  Bulbs  and  Continental 
Plants,  at  Protheroe  &.  Morris' 
Rooms. 
Absolute  unreserved  Clearance 
Sale  of  Glass  Erections,  Appa- 
ratus, Fittings,  Horse,  Van, 
Utensils,  &c,  by  order  of  the 
Trustee  under  a  Deed  of  Assign- 
ment Re  Biddies  &  Co  ,  by  Pro- 
theroe &  Morris  (2  days). 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 

Special  Sale  of  Hardy  Border 
Plants  and  Rare  Bulbs,  at  Pro- 
theroe &'  Morris'  Rooms. 

Important  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock, 
at  the  Portland  Grange  Nur- 
series, Matlock,  by  order  of 
Messrs.  Hurd,  Sons  &  Co.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris  (2  days). 

Clearance  Sale,  by  Auction,  of  the 
whole  of  the  Nursery  Stock  and 
Glass,  on  the  Premises,  Sky 
Peal's  Nursery,  Waltham^tow. 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Rendell,  90,  Queen 
Street,  E.C. 

/Imported    and     Established    Or- 
(     chids,    at    Protheroe  &  Morris 
Nov.  11        Rooms. 

]  Dutch    Bulbs,    at     Protheroe    & 
[     Morris'  Rooms. 


MONDAY, 


Nov.    7/ 


TUESDAY, 


TfcUES'JAY,      Nov.  10 


FR1DAV, 


Avlrvge  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick. — 43'8\ 
Actual  Temperatures:— 

London.— '-November  2  (6  p.m.):  Max.,  59°;  Min.,  4s°. 
Provinces. — November  2  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  00°,  east  coast 
of  England  ;  Min.,  55°,  north-east  Scotland, 
Mild,  stormy,  rainy. 


The   brief   announcement    made 

Amateur'  ln  our  'a8*'  iS8UG  'uat  the  judge  of 
the  County  Court  at  Hastings 
had  pronounced  a  decisive  judgment  on  the 
question,  What  is  an  amateur  ?  will  have  been 
read  with  much  satisfaction.  It  appears  that 
an  exhibitor  in  the  amateurs'  classes  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  awarded  certain  sums  as  prize- 
money,  l'aymont  of  the  prize-money  was, 
however,  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  exhi- 
bitor was  riot  an  amateur.  The  prize-winner 
protested,  and  sought  a  remedy  in  the  ( 'ountj- 
Court.  It  was  alleged  for  the  defence  that  the 
exhibitor  in  question  was  a  dealer  in  plants, 
and  issued  a  printed  priced  catalogue.  This 
must  have  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
His  Honour,  or  he  would  not  have  given  his 


verdict  against  the  exhibitor  and  in  favour  of 
the  society. 

If  abundant  experience  did  not  show  the 
contrary,  we  should  have  supposed  that  the 
exercise  of  common  sense  and  good  feeling,  such 
as  ought  to  animate  all  the  Fellows  of  a 
society,  would  have  precluded  the  necessity  of 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  law.  Unfortunately, 
however,  good  feeling  and  esprit  de  curps  vanish 
in  the  presence  of  self-interest,  whilst  common 
sense  seems  as  difficult  to  define  as  the  question 
"What  is  an  amateur  ?  This  latter  point  is  often 
dealt  with  less  as  an  abstract  question  than 
according  to  particular  circumstances,  and  the 
proclivities  and  interests  of  individuals.  We 
have  known  the  same  individual  exhibitor 
approve  of  a  particular  restriction  when  it  did 
not  apply  to  himself,  but  vehemently  condemn 
it  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  he  fell 
within  its  scope. 

We  have  known  instances  where  growers 
have  systematically  and  regularly  issued  price- 
lists,  and  still  considered  themselves  entitled  to 
exhibit  in  the  amateurs'  classes,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  only  disposing  of  their  surplus 
stock  !  We  have  also  met  designations  such  as 
that  of  "amateur  nurseryman,"  a  term  surely 
as  difficult  of  definition  as  a  hybrid  Tea-Eose  ! 

Now,  is  it  not  the  object  of  these  "  amateurs" 
to  put  money  iu  their  pockets,  it  may  not  be  to 
make  a  profit,  but  to  "  help  to  cover  expenses  ?" 
Wherever  financial  benefit  is  the  object 
systematically  sought  and  obtained,  the  grower 
becomes  essentially  a  dealer,  whatever  he 
may  call  himself,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  his 
brother  dealers  to  accord  him  the  piiviloges  of 
an  amateur.  Of  course,  from  the  circumstances 
of  their  calling,  few  can  know  better  than  the 
directors  of  the  horticultural  press,  which  is  the 
recipient  of  so  many  protests  and  complaints, 
published  or  unpublished,  how  difficult  it  is  in 
all  cases  and  iu  all  circumstances  to  apply  this 
principle  strictly  without  some  amount  of  real, 
apparent,  or,  most  often,  fancied  injustice  to 
particular  individuals. 

It  is  for  the  framers  of  schedules  and  bye- 
laws,  whilst  upholding  essential  general  prin- 
ciples, to  enact  regulations  to  secure  that  no 
injustice  be  done  to  individuals,  and  to  provide, 
as  far  as  possible,  for  accidental  contin- 
gencies. Of  course,  do  what  they  may,  they 
cannot  provide  by  rule  for  all  the  contingencies 
that  may  arise,  and  benco  the  imperative  neces- 
e-ity  for  exhibitors  to  submit  loyally  to  the 
decision  of  judges  and  umpirts.  There  must  be 
confidence  in  the  honour  and  competence  of  these 
officials,  or  nothing  but  confusion  will  ensue. 
An  exhibitor  who  invokes  the  law  by  going  into 
the  courts  cannot  be  surprised  if  his  colleagues 
consider  him  as  one  who  looks  more  to  his  own 
selfish  interests  than  to  the  welfaro  of  the 
society  or  the  advance  of  horticulture.  A 
Society,  if  there  be  such,  whoso  decisions  are 
habitually  contested,  would  likewise  not  rank 
highly  in  the  consideration  of  its  Fellows  or  of 
the  public ;  and  such  a  state  of  things  would 
point  to  the  desirability  of  amending  bye-laws, 
and  of  taking  such  steps  as  might  be  con- 
sidered necessary  to  prevent  uuch  undesirable 
proceedings. 

Hydrangeas  in  the  Azores.— I  am  sending 

you  some  very  interesting  photographs  of  Hydrangeas 
in  the  Azores.  They  represent  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able instances  of  the  acclimatisation  of  plants  I  know  of. 
Hydrangeas  were  introduced  to  the  Azores  some  thirty 
years  ago.  Now  they  form  a  series  of  hedges  of  the 
most  beautiful  character.  The  photograph  (fig.  100), 
was  taken  by  Miss  Rose  Pomeroy  at  Fayal,  in 
July,  1 81» 7    /'.  Moiiis,  Barbados. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 

meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November  S,  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster.  A  lecture  on  "  Some  of  the 
Plants  Exhibited,"  will  be  given  at  3  o'clock  by  the 
Rev.  Prof.  Geo.  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H. 

National    Rose    Society.  — The  Honorary 

Secretaries  of  this  Soriety,  Rev.  H.  Honywiiod 
D'Omhkain  and  Edward  Mawlev,  Esq ,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  desire  us  to  announce  that 
a  meeting  of  the  General  Purooses  Committee  will 
be  held,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Horticultural  Club, 
at  their  Rooms,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  inst.,  at  2  r  M. 
The  following  matters  will  then  come  under  con- 
sideration, viz.,  the  alteration  of  bye-laws  anil  regu- 
lations. Those  already  suggested  : — 1,  that  General 
Purposes  Committee  be  appointed  in  December  ;  2, 
the  reduction  of  the  penalty  as  to  duplicates  ;  3,  new 
regulation  as  to  the  time  of  removal  of  the  ties  from 
blooms  at  exhibitions ;  4,  arrangements  for  the  annual 
meeting  and  dinner.  The  Committee  will  meet 
at  3  p.m.,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Committee  for 
1898,  report  of  General  Purposes  Committee  on 
suggested  alteration  of  bye  laws  and  regulations, 
house-list  of  Committee  and  officers  for  1S99,  and 
other  business. 

The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— 

The  following  special  and  other  donations  were 
anuounced  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
held  at  the  Horticultural  Club  on  the  2Sth  ult.  : — 
Ealing  Gardeners'  Society,  proceeds  of  exhibition, 
£15;  Sandringham  Estate  Cottage  Garden  Society, 
£5  5s. ;  Mr.  R.  McLachlan,  Lewisham,  C5  5s. ;  Tren- 
l  ha in  Horticultural  Society,  per  Mr.  P.  Blair,  65  ; 
Miss  Faulkner,  Wimbledon  Horticultural  Society, 
£5  ;  Mr.  J.  Selway,  Betteshauger  Gardens,  Sandwich, 
£2  15s. ;  Mr.  A.  D.  Christie,  the  result  of  opening  the 
gardens  at  Ragley,  Alcester,  £1  ]3s. ;  Hessle  Gardeners' 
Society,  £1  4s  Id.  ;  Earl  Dysirt,  £1  ;  Mr.  C.  Sutton, 
Chtveniug  Park  box,  15s.  6d.  ;  Mrs.  Wills,  16,  Onslow 
Crescent,  S.W.  box,  1 2s  6d.  ;  Mr.  AV.  Miles,  South- 
ampton box  lis.  9c/.  ;  Sir.  Parker,  Stroud,  10s.  6d.  ; 
Mr.  H.  Burbidge,  We  tgde,  10s.  ;  Mr.  N.  Kueller, 
Malshanger  Gardens  box,  7s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  J.  Bmdell, 
Riugwood,  10s.  6d.  Were  it  not  for  these  extia 
Eourceiof  income  the  benevolent  operations  of  the 
fund  would  be  Eeriously  curtailed  ;  annual  subscrip- 
tions, and  especially  from  the  gardener  class,  being 
an  uncettiiu,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  declining  quan- 
tity. But  while  the  gardeners  about  the  country 
hesitate  to  subscribe,  the  mothers  of  the  children 
who  are  peiiodicady  ceasing  to  be  chargeable  to  the 
fund,  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  age  limit,  write 
vety  cheeiiog  aDd  encouraging  letters  of  deep  thank- 
fulness to  the  committee  for  timely  aid  afforded  at  a 
time  of  grievous  reed.  When  will  tte  gardt  iters  of 
thu  United  Kiogdom,  in  whose  special  interest  this 
fund  was  establ  6hetl,  awake  to  tie  fact  lhat  thi  y  do 
not  support  the  fund  as  they  should  du,  and  as  it 
deserves  t)  bo  suppcrted  ?  It  was  arranged  that  the 
annual  g'  neral  meeting  and  election  should  take 
place  on  Feb.  17.  Several  matters  of  detail  were 
arranged,  and  the  proceedings  closed  with  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  William  Marshall,  the 
chaiiman. 

York  Florists'  Society— There  was  a  full 

attendance  at  the  White  Swan  Hotel,  York,  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  October  28,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  an  illuminated  address  to  the  Rev.  H. 
Vtvyan,  who  for  four  years  has  held  the  office  of 
chaplain  to  the  society,  and  who  has  had  to  resign 
that  position  owing  to  his  acceptance  of  a  living  in 
Cornwall.    Mr.  J.  Pillmoor  presided. 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical 

SOCIETY. — On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Floral  Committee  on  September  II  last,  First-class 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Horusveld,  of 
Baarn,  for  CauDa  Hofgarteudirector  Wendland,  Cac- 
tus-Dahlia Arachne,  C.-D.  Capstan,  C. -D.  Keynes' 
White,  C.-D.  Standard-bearer;  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Jloul- 
vester,  of  Utrecht,  for  Canna  H.  Wendland  ;  to 
Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  8  id.  of  Haarlem,  for  Cinoa 
Stadtrath  Heidenreich  ;  Cactus  Dahlh  Arachne,  C.-D. 
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Capstan,  CD,  Daffodil,  C.-D.  Keynes'  White,  CD. 
Kingfisher,  C.-D.  Night,  C.-D.  Norfolk  Hero,  C.-D. 
Staudard-be.irer,  Montbretia  erocosuiiajflora  Ori- 
flaiinie  ;  to  Mr.  W.  van  Veen,  of  Leiden,  for  Cactus- 
1  lahlii  Arachne,  C.-l  >.  Keynes'  White  ;  to  Mr.  B.  Roys, 
of  Dedemsvaart,  for  Cactus-Dahlia  Keynes'  White; 
t>  Messrs.  Groenewegeu  &  Son,  of  de  Eilt,  for  Rubus 
snrbifoliua  ;  to  Messrs.  V.  Schertzer  &  Son,  of 
Haarlem,  for  Tagolcs  Lemon  Queen,  audT.  Priueoof 
Orange.  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
T.  E.  HoutveBter,  of  Utrecht,  for  Chrysanthemum 
Harvest  Home  ;  to  Messrs.  P.  van  Noordt  k  Son,  of 
Do  koop,   for  Cactus-Dahlia   Ku-uiugin  Wilhelniiua  ; 


credit  on  horticulture  in  this  country.  It  is  under- 
stood that  there  will  be  periodical  shows  of  flowers 
and  fruit  during  the  continuation  of  the  exhibition. 
A  sub-committee  of  the  Royal  Commission,  consisting 
of  the  following  gentlemen,  has  been  formed  :— Sir 
J.  Trovor  Lawrence,  Bart.  ;  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bart., 
M.P. ;  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  Esq.,  C.M.Q.  ;  Dr. 
Masters,  Dr.  Sehlich,  T.  A.  Dorrien  Smith,  Esq.  ; 
and  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  The  latter  gentleman 
is  the  hou.  secretary  to  tbi<  sub-committee,  and  any 
communications  may  be  addressed  to  him,  or  to  tho 
Secretary,  Royal  Commission,  Paris  Exhibition,  St. 
Stephen's  House,  Westminster,  S,W, 


and  turn  sweet  naturally  ;  and  b,  those  which  never 
lose  their  astringency  unless  subjected  to  "  improve- 
ment." Tbe  simplest  process  is  drying  after  removal 
of  the  rind.  In  other  cases  tho  fruits  are  packed  in 
tubs  previously  moistened  with  sakC  (Rice- beer).  The 
tubs  must  be  8s  nearly  airtight  as  possible,  and  fie 
fruit  kept  in  them  for  fifteen  days,  when  it  is  said 
a;tiingoncy  will  have  disappeared. 

Instruction  in  Horticulture  in  Fife- 
shire.— Dr.  John  H.  Wilson,  St.  Andrews,  formerly 
Lecturer  on  Horticulture  in  tho  Heriot-Watt  Col- 
lege,  Edinburgh,   is  at  present  engaged  in  giving  a 


Fig.  100.— hedges  oe  hydkangea  hoktensis  in  the  azokes.     (see  f.  336.) 


t>  Mr.  H.  Homaveld,  of  Baarn,  for  Caclus-Dahlii 
Lireley  ;  t>  Mes>rs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  of  Haar- 
lem, for  CjctusDahlia  Loreley,  C.-D.  Stern  von 
Schoneber^.  La'hyrus  odoratus  Countess  Powis, 
L.  o.  Lady  Xiui  Balfour  ;  to  Mr.  B.  Ruys,  of  Dedems- 
vaart,  for  Cactus-Dahlia  Loreley. 

Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  1900— The 
p'ans  of  the  He  rticultural  Section  at  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition of  1900,  are  now  complete  ;  from  them  it  will  be 
i  een  that  it  promises  to  be  a  very  attractive  building. 
Space  baa  been  secured  for  British  exhibitors,  and  it 
is  hoped  th.it  it  will  be  filled  in  a  manner  to  reflect 


DlOSPYROS  KAKI. — Among  the  mOBt  interesting 
exhibits  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  were  Eouie  fruits  of  this  tree  ripened 
(or  on  the  way  towards  rifening)  against  a  wall  in 
the  garden  of  Canon  Ellvoombe,  at  Bitton.  In 
orchard-houses  the  fruit  is  very  handsome,  aud  if 
allowed  to  become  bletttd  very  agreeable  in  flavour  ; 
but  let  those  beware  who  incautiously  taste  the 
noble-looking  fruit  before  it  is  well  bletted  like  a 
Medlar.  In  Japan  there  are  very  numerous  varieties, 
the  fruit  of  some  being  dried  like  Figs.  In  the 
catalogue  of  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Co.,  the  fruits 
are  divided  into  two  classes  :    A,  those  which  ripen 


series  of  lectures  at  twelve  centres  iu  Fifeshire.  The 
course  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fife  County 
Council,  the  initiative  haviog  been  taken  by  the  hor- 
ticultural societies  of  the  county.  The  practical 
beariDga  of  the  science  are  carefully  kept  in  view, 
and  discussion  freely  invited.  A  deep  interest  is 
being  taken  iu  the  court  e. 

FLOWERS  in  Season.— An  extremely  varied 
collection  of  Chrysanthemums,  decorative,  Japanese 
of  different  types,  and  Pompons,  has  been  received 
from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay  and  Orpington  ; 
the   flowers  having  apparently  been   gathered   from 
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border  plants.  The  beautiful  colours,  the  variety  of 
form,  and  the  general  floriferousnees  of  the  Chrys- 
anthemum when  it  is  allowed  to  grow  unrestrained, 
and  with,  at  the  most,  one  catting  back  in  June  of 
those  whose  stature  is  undesirably  tall,  are  qualities 
unfortunately  too  little  utilised  by  the  gardener  in 
the  borders,  or  against  walls  and  buildings. 

Destruction   of    Crops.— From   Mentone, 

under  date  October  30,  we  learn  that  a  terrific  hail- 
storm, which  lasttd  but  halfanhour,  swept  over 
that  district,  and  destroyed  the  splendid  crop  in  the 
Olive  and  Lemon  plantations.  Abnormal  weather 
would  seem  to  have  greatly  damaged  the  Olive  crop 
in  various  districts  duiing  the  past  month. 

Presentation  to  Alderman   Rogers,  of 
Red  Lodge  Nurseries,  Southampton.— This 

worthy  gentleman,  member  of  the  Oorpora'ion  of 
Southampton,  aud  once  Sheriff  and  Mayor  of  that 
town,  has  felt  compelled  by  increasing  years  to  retire 
from  active  participation  in  business,  aud  his  friends 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  shosing  their  esteem 
fur  Mr.  Rogers  by  pres-nting  him  with  a  beautifully 
illuminated  address.  The  presentation  took  place 
ia  the  Mayor's  parlour  on  Wednesday  afternooD, 
October  26,  several  meaibers  of  the  corporation  and 
other  friends  being  present.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  the  Mayor  ;  and  Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  reply, 
alluded  to  his  seventy  years'  connect!  n  with  the 
borough,  having  been  ini'iated  into  public  Hfo  by  his 
father  ;  and  to  the  great  changes  that  had  taken 
place  at  Southampton  in  that  period  of  time.  He 
had,  he  said,  placed  bis  business  en  such  a  footing 
as  he  believed  would  ensure  it*  being  successfully 
carried  on  by  his  succetsoiv,  and  he  also  trusted 
that  his  son  would  live  to  enjoy  the  same  measure 
of  isttem  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow  -  townsmen 
as  it  had  been  his  hippy  lot  tj  achieve.  Mr. 
Rogers  was  at  one  time  a  constant  ar.cl  valued  con- 
t  ibutor  t  j  the  pages  of  this  Jmrnal.  He  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  plants,  aud  his  nur  ery  at  Red  L- dge 
was  a  well-stocke  1  repositjry  of  choice  tree3  and 
shrubs. 

"  Sell's  Commercial    Intelligence  "  is  a 

weekly  newspaper  entirely  de/oted  to  the  spread  of 
a  .fientic  commercial  information  ;  the  pric  i  is  one 
penny  only.  It  will  inform  British  meic'janU  and 
manufacturers  of  new  openings  for  foreign  and  colonial 
t  ade,  and  help  them  to  meet  the  ever-inreasing 
growth  of  fureigu  competition.  Markets  of  tbe  woild, 
new  aud  old,  will  be  kept  under  constant  survey,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe  special  corresi  undents  will 
inform  the  leaders  of  Sell's  Commercial  Intelligence 
of  the  latest  movements.  The  a'ms  of  such  a  paper 
as  this  commend  themselves  to  business  men  as 
woithy  of  support,  aud  the  first  number  affords  a 
guarantee  of  the  spiric  and  ent  rprise  with  which  the 
new  journal  will  be  COLducted. 

JADOO,  LIMITED:  ANNUAL  MELTING  OF  SHARE- 
HOLDERS —The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders in  Jadoo,  Limited,  was  held  at  the  effic  s  of 
the  Company,  Palace  Gate,  Exeter,  on  Wednesday, 
October  20.  Col.  Halford  Thompson  presided. 
The  Company,  as  we  learn  from  the  repoitof  the 
meeting,  is  pushing  the  buriuess  in  Coniineutal 
countiies,  and  in  the  colonies,  but  the  turnover  was 
small,  and  seems  scircely  satisfactory  ;  and  as  tie 
chairman  said  at  the  meeting,  a  sum  of  £4000  to 
£5000  was  lequited  to  still  fur  her  develop  the 
concerj.  They  were,  however,  enabled  to  recommend 
a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  paid-up 
capital.  The  sum  of  £200  Is.  id.  would  be  carried 
over  to  next  year's  trading. 

Gishurstine.— With  the  advent  of  wet,   cold 

weather,  the  gardener  must  be  mi. re  than  usually 
careful  of  his  health,  and  nothing  tends  to  greater 
freedom  from  cough/",  colds,  and  rluumitic  affections 
in  those  who  e  avocations  oblige  thorn  to  be  abroad 
in  all  kinds  of  weather  than  siroDg,  well-nude  boots 
and  shoes,  renden  d  waterproof  with  dubbing,  and  no 
better  dulbiug  exists  that  we  know  of  than  that 
sold  uuder  the  name  of  Gishurstine,  by  Price's 
Patent  Candle  Company,  Limited,  Belmont  Works, 
Battereea,  S.W. 


CHISWICK. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  garden  has  at 
the  present  little  to  show  in  the  way  of  flowers,  if 
we  except  Chrysanthemums  grown  in  a  natural 
manner  in  tho  long  border  which  faces  the  exotic  de- 
ciduous shrubs.  Here  lately  were  to  be  observed  dwarf 
early  varieties  of  Japanese,  Pompons,  and  decorative, 
full  of  flower  ifalit'le  past  their  best  in  some  instances, 
and  dashed  with  the  heavy  rains  in  the  case  of  others, 
but  so  floriferous  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  wonder  so 
few  of  these  bright  flowers  are  made  use  of  in  gardens. 
It  may  be  of  service  if  we  indicate  a  few  of  the 
more  striking  and  showy  varieties. 

American  Star,  pile  flesh  cobund,  2$  feet  high  ; 
Ivy  Stark,  a  little  lets  tall  than  the  first-named, 
of  an  excellent  pale  orange  tint;  Ruby  King, 
24  feet  high,  crimson,  very  free  ;  Madame  Marie 
Masse,  of  a  pale  pink,  a  continuous  bloomer,  a  gem, 
2h  feet  high  ;  Lady  Fi'zwygram,  white,  changing  to 
pink,  very  free,  2  feet  high  ;  Madame  F.  de  Cariel,  a 
renexed  variety,  deep  golden-yellow  ;  Rui  des  Pre- 
coces,  of  a  deep  rose-pink,  very  free,  3  feet  high  ; 
Albert  Chaussen,  crimson  and  gold,  a  very  nice 
bloom,  height  of  plant  4  feet  ;  Precocite  of  Delaux,  a 
small  reflexed  flowir,  of  a  bright  crimson,  also  free  ; 
Anastasi,  a  rosy-pink,  height  1J  foot  ;  L'Ami  Ccn- 
dorchet,  pale  lomon,  1 J  foot  high  ;  White  St.  Grouts, 
a  s[ort  from  the  pink  variety  of  that  name.  The  laBt 
three  are  Pompons  worth  having.  There  were  many 
others,  but  we  must  stop. 

We  shall  be  much  interested  in  tho  outcome  of  the 
extensive  trial  of  hardy  anmuls  n  ,w  just  showing 
through  the  soil.  Many  species,  which  are  s  eldoru  sown 
at  this  season,  are  being  put  under  trial  ;  and  we 
hops  the  season  and  climatic  conditions  will  be 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  plants.  One  cannot 
go  round  tho  gardens  without  noticing  tbe  exteusive 
rep  irs  to  the  glasshouse?,  which  have  been  carried  out 
during  the  past  year  ;  much  of  it,  we  understand,  by 
the  garden  staff  under  Mr.  Wright's  superintendence. 
There  remain  but  few  structures  that  have  not  had 
the  much  needed  repairs  carried  out. 

A  goodly  proportion  of  the  crop  of  Grapes  in  the 
big  vinery  is  still  hanging  on  the  Vines,  and  the 
entire  crop  of  Gros  Colman  in  the  narrov  wall  case, 
and  it  is  a  heavy  crop  not  cpaite  fiuished.  We  noted 
with  much  gratification,  plenty  of  evidmce  of  zeal 
tempered  with  knowledge  and  discretion  in  the 
management  of  the  gardens,  and  the  several  improve- 
ments and  alterations  lately  carried  out. 


and  many  another  popular  flower,  there  is  not  much 
now  to  bo  quoted,  especially  as  this  is  a  selection  only, 
in  no  sense  a  complete  series  of  literary  allusions. 
We  learn  that  many  of  the  chapters  have  previously 
appeared  in  various  magazine3,  and  for  this  they 
seem  more  suitable  than  for  publication  in  book  form. 


Notices  of  Books. 


Flower  Favourites:  Their  legends,  Symbolism, 
and  Significance.  By  L'zzie  Deas.  (George 
Allen,  156,  Caaring  Cross  Road.) 

Tuts  is  a  dainty  little  book,  containing  verse 
aud  ptoae  legends  relating  to  well-known  flowers. 
If  these  tales  aro  all  more  or  less  familiar,  that  is 
scarcely  the  fault  of  the  tompil  r,  for  nowadays 
there  are  many  such  books,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  find  any  myths  which  have  not  been  many 
times  retold.  Flower  1'avniritcs  is  \  leasantly 
put  together,  the  various  quotations  in  it  being 
introduced  with  skill,  and  the  verses  containing 
allu-ions  to  the  blossoms  well  choaen.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  tbe  E  lelweiss  m  vy  be  new  to  some 
readers: — "According  to  a  cherished  Swiss  legend, 
the  Edelweiss  was  once  a  maiden— a  maiden  so  fair 
of  facp,  so  pure  of  heart,  so  noble  of  mind,  that 
although  all  men  loved,  not  one  was  found  worthy  to 
win  her  for  bis  own.  Aud  when,  still  unwed,  she 
dies,  upon  the  moun'a;n-top,  enthroned  ami  I  snow 
and  ice,  transformed  to  a  8o»>r,  she  reigns  as  Edel- 
weiss. Aud  because  through  toil  and  bravery  aud 
upward  struggle  alone  may  the  flower  bu  found,  '  to 
pluck  the  Edelweiss'  has  passed  in'o  a  current 
ssying,  signifying  tjobtiuthe  highest,  n  iblest  love 
that  it  is  po  sible  for  mortal  mau  to  win — 

"  '  It  ia  tbe  type  of  ideal  womanhood, 
Of  all  that  is  most  pure,  most  beautiful,  mort  good.'  " 

As  regards  th  e   Rose,  Thistle,  Shamrock,  Leek,  Lily 


One  and-All   Gardening,      a   popular   annual 

for  Amateurs,  Allotment  holders,  and  Working 
Gardeners.  Edited  by  Edward  Uvven  Greening. 
(Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association, 
3,  Agar  Street,  Strand). 
Various  well-known  horticulturists  Mid  gardeneis 
have  contributed  practical  articles  to  this  hand- 
book. Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  is  responsible  for  the  gardening 
calendar;  Mr.  Sanders  and  Mr.  Wright  for  various 
papers  on  ep<  cial  subjects.  The  scope  of  the  i  ublica- 
tlon  may  be  understood  by  its  sub-title,  and  that  the 
information  given  is  relia  le,  and  the  result  of 
experience  cannot  bo  doubted.  The  advice  is  p'ainly 
given,  and  if  gardeners  only  could,  anl  would  read, 
comprehend,  and  put  it  into  practice,  there  would 
soon  be  fewer  of  those  jobbing-men,  competent  only 
to  mow  grass  or  roll  paths.  The  annual  includes 
u  any  illustrations,  and  is  altogether  surprisingly  cheap 
at  twopence,  which  is  the  price  a^ked  for  it.  This 
"has  only  been  rendered  possible  by  the  generous 
enterprise  of  the  Council  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Association,  and  mutual  associa'ion  of 
some  3000  member-',  founded  twenty-eight  years  ago." 
It  has  cettainly  issued  a  useful  work  containing 
original  and  reprinted  matter  dealing  with  the  various 
branches  of  gardening  and  allotment  management. 


DARL1NGTONIAS. 

The  photogrpah  from  which  the  illustration  (fig.  101) 
was  taken,  represents  one  of  six  imported  plants  received 
in  June,  1893,  as  single  crowns.  They  were  potted 
as  soon  as  received  into  5-inch  pots  in  a  mixture  of 
fibrous  j  eat.,  broken  intosuall  pieces,  and  spbagnum- 
moss  chopped  finely  of  about  equal  quantities  in  bulk, 
with  crocks  and  charcoal  Ihe  size  of  small  beans, 
forming  one-third,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  coarse 
silver-smd.  This  compost  I  always  make  use  of,  as 
the  large  quan'ity  of  water  reeruired  for  thesucce-sful 
culture  ot  these  plants  renders  it  necessary  that 
the  ro  ting  medium  be-  of  a  very  open  character. 
Tue  pots  are  filled  to  one-third  of  their  depth  with 
clunri  crocks,  and  over  them  is  placed  a  lajer  of 
sphagnum  moss.  The  crown  of  a  plant  is  kept  fully 
an  inch  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  the  compost  is 
r  unded  up  as  in  the  case  of  most  species  of  Orchid 
aud  finished  with  a  thiu  lajer  of  chopped  sphagnum- 
moss.  This  layer  so  n  begins  to  grow,  and  imparls 
a  li  ly  and  pleasing  appearance  to  the  plants. 

The  plants  i.re  watered  thoroughly  every  day 
throughout  the  summer,  and  three  times  a  week 
during  the  winter.  1  do  not  advise  standing  pots  in 
saucer-,  but  prefer  to  make  daily  and  copious  appli- 
cations until  it  runs  from  tho  plants  like  a  shower- 
bath. 

The  house  where  they  are  grown  has  a  west  aspect, 
is  very  light,  the  panes  of  glasi  measuring  21  inches 
squa1  e,  and  fhdheat  is  only  applied  to  keep  out  frost  aud 
extreme  col ',  and  damp  from  other  occupants  of  the 
house.  N  i  shading  is  necessiry,  as  the  sunshine  tonds 
to  bring  out  the  mosaic-like  markings  of  the  pitchers. 
They  are  placed  at  the  north  end  of  the  house  over 
the  wa'er-tink,  cloEe  to  the  door,  which  stands  wide 
open  all  day  long  summer  and  winter,  unless  when 
the  weather  is  very  severe  or  windy.  It  is  very 
essential  that  they  get  an  unlimited  supply  of  fresh 
air,  as  they  seem  to  enjoy  the  wind  blowing  through 
the  pitchers.  Ibis  is  the  position  in  which  I  have 
found  them  luxuriate  after  several  failures  in  closi 
greenho-ises  and  cold  frames — for  coddling  they  will 
nut  bear. 

Repotting  must  be  done  annually,  as  owiug  to  the 
great  amount  of  water  required,  the  compost  getc 
soured  and  muddy,  and  must  be  entirely  renewed 
once  a  year,  or  failure  will  result.  About  the  end  of 
January  or  February  is  the  best  time,  that  is,  ju6t 
before  they  1  efin  to  develop  their  first  aud  principal 
crop  of  pitchers  and  flowers.      Water  is  withheld  from 
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the  roots  for  a  few  days,  for  if  the  compost  is  on  th 
dry  side  it  falls  freely  from  tho  roots  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  them.  Have  pots  and  compost, 
&c  ,  ready,  and  proceed  to  repot,  taking  care  that 
the  roots  are  placed  in  a  natural  position  ;  fill  in  with 
the  compost  and  make  firm,  without  bruising  the 
roots,  finish  as  already  indicated,  remove  to  their 
quarters,  and  afford  a  thoroughly  good  watering  with 
a  coarse  rose,  and  follow  out  the  daily  routine. 

Propagation  is  readily  effected  by  offsets.  The 
rhizomes  travel  lound  the  side  of  the  pot,  eventually 
emerging  close  to  the  top  edge,  and  producing  a  tuft 
of  small  pitchers.  Carefully  rernovo  the  compost,  and 
trace  the  rhizome  and  sever  it  beyond  a  joint  with 
roots.  I  prefer  rhizomes  about  6  or  8  inches  iu  leDgth 
wheo  transferring  to  fresh  pots,  twisting  or  bending 
them  so  that  the  little  pitchers  are  in  the  centre  of 
the  pot.  Place  them  with  the  established  plmts  in 
an  airy  position.  On  no  account  place  them  in  close 
frames  or  undor  bell-glasses.  The  culture  of  these 
plants  is  exceedingly  simple,  given  three  conditions  : 
a  cool  airy  position,  abundance  of  water,  and  renewal 
of  the  soil  once  a  year,  and  then  success  is  certain. 
They  are  objects  of  great  beauty  and  interest  all  the 
year  round,  and  they  also  flower  every  year  in  May  or 
June,  the  flowers  being  produced  siugly  on  long 
slender  stems  as  in  Sarracenias.  They  are  of  a  dark 
crimson  colour,  both  beautiful  and  interesting. 
A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  The  Nurseries,  Chorlto'i-cuni-Hanly, 
Munch  • 


Home  Correspondence. 


HYBRID  FAILURES.— I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to 
auy  raisers  of  hybrids  or  varieties  by  crossing  (not 
spontaneous  seedlings),  who  will  tell  me  of  any  species 
which  has  failed  to  take  the  pollen  of  any  other  species, 
or  of  any  variety  of  a  species  which  could  not  be 
fertilised  by  crossing  it  with  some  other  variety  or 
species.  1  should  like  also  to  record  any  plants 
which  could  not  be  fertilised  by  their  own  pdien,  or 
with  pollen  of  other  plants  of  the  same  specier.  Georye 
Henslow,  80,  Holland  Purl-,  II'. 

AMARYLLIS  BELLADONNA  VAR.  KEWENSIS.  — 
On  comparing  the  engravings  in  Nicholson's  Dic- 
tionary of  Qardening  (figs.  75,  76)  wi  h  those  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  (fig.  9o),  I  have  a  suspicion  that 
the  aiti6t  for  the  dictionary  has  been  allowed  to 
figure  this  grand  variety  as  an  illustration  of  tho 
common  form  of  A.  Bellulouna.  Is  there  anything 
iu  the  form  of  the  bulb  to  distinguish  tl.i.  hybrid 
from  the  common  form,  of  which  Amaryllis  there 
are  two  well-mark<  d  varieties  tho  larger  one  coming 
into  flower  generally  a  week  to  a  fortnight  before  the 
other,  and  being  about  6  inches  tdler  (  I  had  often 
remarked  this  in  the  gardens  of  friends,  and  can  now 
confirm  it  in  my  own  garden.  II'.  Thomson,  Bishop's 
Teignlon. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUST.  —  Referring  to  Mr. 
Go  ifrey's  letter  in  your  last  issue,  we  do  not  think 
that  his  rather  sweeping  assertion  as  to  the  univer- 
sality of  the  disease  should  be  allowed  to  appear 
uncontradicted.  We  ourselves  received  diseased 
plants  in  the  spring  from  several  sources,  but  by 
careful  quarantine  and  constant  treatment  with 
fungicides,  succeeded  iu  getting  rid  of  it  ;  and  we 
b  lievo  our  collection  is  absolutely  clean  at  the 
present  moment,  and  there  may  probably  be  a 
numberof  others  equally  fortuna'e.  J.  R  Pearson  tfc 
Sons. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY.  —  A 
perusal  of  your  leading  article  under  this  h'adiu^  on 
p.  320  leads  me  to  infer  that  jour  inforruat  ou  on 
some  points  is  not  quite  correct.  From  certain 
knowledge,  I  am  able  to  state  that  it  is  financial  con- 
siderations mainly  which  ha^e  actuated  those  who 
have  sought  to  remove  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society 
from  the  Royal  Aquarium  to  the  Crystal  Palace. 
They  have  put  forward  the  plea  that  the  sum 
anoua'ly  received  from  the  Directors  of  the  Royal 
Aquarium  is  an  altogether  inadequate  contribution 
from  the  profits  derived  by  the  Directors  from  associa- 
tion with  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  The 
majority  of  the  executive,  among  whom  were 
si  wral  of  the  leading  exhibitors,  appeared  to  hold 
that  the  central  position  of  the  Aquarium,  the  ready 
access  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  the  fact 
that  the  exhibitions  there  are  now  well-In  iwa 
London  fixtures,  the  knowledge  that  the  association 


of  the  Society  and  its  exhibitions  with  the  Aquarium, 
has  done  so  much  to  enhance  its  success  and  pros- 
perity, added  to  other  advantages,  outweighed  merely 
financial  considerations,  hence  the  emphatic  vote 
agiiust  the  change.  Nor  is  it  quite  correct  to  say 
that  the  sub-committee,  which  c  insisted  of  nine 
members,  "almost  unanimously  recommended"  a 
change  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  Treasurer,  and 
the  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary,  members  of 
the  sub-committoe,  were  opposed  to  any  change, 
and  also  the  general  Secretary,  whose  vote  was  not 
recorded,  but  who,  with  the  Treasurer,  is  among 
the  oldest  members  of  the  Society,  opposed  the 
change.  Surely  Mr.  Dean's  long  experience  of  the 
working  of  London  flower-shows  counts  for  some- 
thing. I  understand  that  the  five  elected  members 
of  the  sub-commit'e?,  in  addition  to  the  fourth  officio 
officers,  all  of  whom  recommended  the  change,  were 
well-known  opponents  of  the  policy  of  holding  the 
shows  at  the  Aquaiium,  and  were  nominated  on  the 
sub-committee  in  order  to  ensure  a  majority  in 
favour  of  a  change.  In  roference  to  your  remark  as 
to  the  "great  need  of  an  independent  horticultural 
Institute  in  London,  where  all  the  societies  could  be 
accommodated. 'lam  led  to  infer  that  you  include  thair 
exhibitions.  This  has  led  me  to  obtain  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety    tlie     amount    of     table     aul    ground  -  space 


Fig.  101.— a  specimen  fi  am  of  darlingtonia 
california.    (see  p.  33s.) 


occupied  by  exhibits  at  the  recent  October  show  of 
the  society  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  and  he  informeil 
me  that  3062  superficial  feet  of  tabling  was  required, 
and  1018  superficial  feet  of  ground  Bpace,  making  a 
total  of  4080  feet,  and  this  does  not  include  the 
ground  covered  by  the  exhibits  of  horticultural  requi- 
sites, or  what  was  staged  in  the  western  gallery.  To 
this  mu>t  be  ad'ed  quite  5000  fejt  at  least  for  gang- 
ways for  vi-iton  and  clear  ways  to  all  exits  (the 
London  C  lunty  Council  being  very  exacting  on  this 
point),  and  si  a  hall,  at  least  180  feet  iu  length,  by 
50  feet  in  w;dtb,  is  requi-ite  for  such  an  exhibition 
a  i  that  held  iu  October,  having  out  of  the  question  of 
s  ath'g  aceommo  !aion,  band  stan  Is,  &c.  ;  and  tlrs 
October  show  represeuted  about  one-third  of  the 
space  which  will  be  required  for  the  great  November 
exhibition  to  bo  held  next  week.  A  Membtr. 

THE     PRONUNCIATION     OF    FOREIGN     NAMES.— 

The  pronunciation  of  such  long  and  uuemth  names 
as  ale  often  given  to  Chrysanthemums  raised  abroad, 
is  a  stumbling  block  to  the  average  English  gardener. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  young  men  in  gardens,  or 
oven  the  chiefs,  can  be  sufficiently  well  versed  iu  the 
French  language  as  to  be  able  to  pronounce  the  words 
perfectly.  The  attempted  pronunciation  of  many 
French  namei  by  gardeners  is  a  common  source  of 
merriment -on  the  quiet — to  employers  and  t>  the 
junior  members  of  the  family.  Until  English  raisers 
are  in  the  ascendancy  with  new  varieties,  we  cannot 


expect  a  better  selection  of  names.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  a  Frenchman  to  adopt  English  names  for  varie- 
ties of  his  ovn  raising,  the  names  of  which  have  a 
charm  in  some  way  or  another.  Seldom,  indeed, 
does  an  English -raised  Chrysanthemum  receive  an 
objectionable  name,  certaioly  not  oae  difficult  of  pro- 
nunciation [to  an  Englishman],  As  a  rule  he'e,  the 
no  vers  are  named  after  the  raiser  or  the  nam?  ot  the 
pla:e.  Ameri 'an  or  Australian -raised  varieties  re- 
ceive, as  a  ru'e,  simple  names.  True,  individual  ca'es 
of  a  disposition  to  exhibit  peculiarities  of  name  occur 
very  tfcen,  though  thse  do  nit  commend  them- 
selves for  a  lengthened  period.  In  former  days, 
before  the  Japanese  section  was  instituted,  there 
were  hardly  any  loroign  varieties — there  was  then 
nothing  but  plain  English  names.  What  could  be 
mire  easy  thin  Alfred  Salter,  Empress  of  India, 
or  even  Lord  Alceater,  of  more  recent  introduction? 
Directly,  however,  the  increase  of  Japanese  varieties 
becomes  the  main,  and  sometimes  the  sole,  object  of 
cert  .in  specialists,  wo  are  flooded  with — to  an  ordinary, 
or,  as  the  late  Mr.  Wildsmith  so  often  said,  a  common 
g«dener — names  impossible  of  proper  pronunciation. 
A  glance  through  a  Chrysanthemum  specialist's  cata- 
logue at  the  present  day  reveals,  perhaps,  an  improved 
order  of  things,  as  owing  to  the  advance  made  in  tho 
numberof  English-raised  varieties,  the  lists  are  much 
easier  of  management,  and  they  contain  names 
of  easy  pronunciition.  If  Chrysanthemums  are  to 
receive  French  names,  as  the  raisers  have  a  perfect 
right  to  bastow,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  entreat  them 
to  adopt  shorter  names  than  the  following,  for 
example,  Comtfsso  Jean  de  la  Rochefoucault,  Deuil 
du  Tzar  Alexandre  111.,  Baronne  Dutheil  de  la 
Roc1  ere,  or  Lucile  Ma'.hieu  de  la  Drome.  None  of 
these  are  easy  of  pronunciation  to  an  Englisman, 
even  for  a  person  of  education  beyond  that  which 
falls  to  tho  lot  of  an  average  gardener.  E.  M. 

BEGONIA  GLOIRE  DE  LORRAINE.— When  recently 
vieiting  the  gardens  at  Luton  Hoo,  which  are 
und.  r  Mr.  George  Maycoek's  charge,  I  noticed 
a  well-grown  lot  of  plants  of  this  fine,  late- 
flowering  B  gonia.  The  plants  were  growing  in 
48>,  and  b>re  healthy  foliage,  and  numerous  flowers 
and  buds  from  top  to  bottom.  'Ihe  plants  stood 
from  2  to  2J  feet  in  height,  and  measured  about 
2  feet  through.  The?  formed  loose  pyramids.  When 
trown  as  these  w»re,  (iloire  de  Lorraine  forms  a 
striking  object.  Mr.  .Maycock  told  me  that  his 
plants  were  struck  singly  in  smsll  thumbs  early  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  in  a  u.ixture  of  leaf-soil  and  sand, 
and  during  thesummert'.ey  were  placed  in  a  Cucumber- 
pit,  the  moist  a'.mosphere  of  which,  and  the  daily 
sjriuging  they  received,  keot  red-spider,  which  often 
infdt  the  Begonia,  in  chick.  When  showing  flower 
he  removed  the  plauts  to  cooler  and  lighter  quar- 
ters, slightly  fhading  them.  /.  Wilson,  Grcaisi '■/< 
Nursery,  St.  Andrews. 

CASSIA  CORYMBOSA.— I  enclose  a  few  sprays  of 
Cassia  eorj  mbosa  for  you  to  feo  how  very  useful  the 
plant  u  for  making  an  outside  display.  I  have  some 
large  standard  plauts  of  it,  from  which  I  cut  the 
fprays  sent.  Tney  are  growing  in  the  flower-pots 
sunk  in  turf  on  the  lawn,  and  were  put  out-of-doors 
in  May,  being  at  that  time  iu  bloom,  and  they  have 
continued  in  bloom  ever  since,  and  they  look  well 
now,  as  j  ou  will  see  by  the  enclosed  ;  one  seldom 
sees  it  grown  much  for  outside.  A.  B. 

THE  AUTOCRAT  PEA  —This  Pea  has  done  well 
this  autumn,  as  you  will  see  by  the  tods  sent.  The 
seed  was  sown  on  July  4,  aad  I  have  gathered  a 
splendid  lot  of  pods  from  that  sowin?.  It  is  a 
splendid  Pea  for  an  autumn  cron.  A.  Bateman,  The 
Gardens,  Brixworlh  Hall,  nr.  Northampton.  [The 
flavour  was  exc-Ua^t.    Bo.] 

THE  REMOVAL  OF  FRUIT  TREES. —The  season 
is  close  upon  us  when  the  lifting  and  transplanting  of 
trees  and  bushes  will  be  engaging  the  attention  of  tho 
g-irdeuer  ;  and  this  season,  iu  more  than  an  oidinary 
degree,  great  care  will  have  to  be  exercised  iu  Eng- 
land in  the  removal  of  roots  from  the  soil.  The 
drought  has  rendered  the  soil  extremely  dry  and 
hard,  and  what  rains  have  fallen  in  most  parts  of  the 
couutry  have  been  so  small  in  quantity  as  to  have 
bejn  entirely  absorbed  by  the  upper  cruBfc,  leaving 
the  foil  at  y  inches  and  more  in  depth  uumoisteued. 
V\  here,  on  diggiog  down  to  tho  level  of  the  roots  of 
trees  and  bushes,  tlrs  is  found  to  be  the  else,  espe- 
cially in  wall-  taees,  a  copious  application  of  water  should 
be  made  a  day  or  two  previously  to  commencing  the 
work  of  removal.  This  will  enable  the  kardener  to 
get  out  the  roots,  big  and  little,  without  much  loss. 
Aud  ou  the  completion  of  each  transplantation,  nate.- 
should  be  freely  applied,  a  mulch  being  put  over  on 
the  approach  of  frost,  or  immediately  following  tho 
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watering.  For  all  stone-fruits  growing  in  soils  not 
naturally  containing  lime,  I  always  employ  mortar- 
rubble  finely  broken  up,  or,  failing  that,  slaked  limo 
in  the  soil,  and  unslaked  on  the  surface.  H.  Mark- 
ham,  Northdovm,  Margate. 

PEACH  SEA  EAGLE.— I  have  here  a  small  tree, 
four  years  old,  of  the  Sea- eagle  Peach.  The  tree 
carried  seventy-five  fruits  this  year.  They  were  all 
nicely  coloured  fruits,  and  weighed  from  8  to  1 2  <  z. 
each.  The  tree  is  on  au  open  wall  having  a  south- 
west aspect.  I  have  had  Peaches  from  the  last  days 
of  April  until  the  first  week  in  November,  which  is 
no  bad  record  for  a  gardener  belonging  to  the  "  old 
school."  In  the  training  of  our  Peach  and  Nectarine- 
trees  we  take  considerable  pains,  always  striving  to 
keep  the  trees  thin  of  wood,  alsojudiciously  thinning 
out  the  leaves,  eo  that  the  sun  may  exert  free  influence 
upon  both  wood  and  leaves,  which,  with  copious 
supplies  of  water  from  time  to  time,  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  maturing  and  plumping  up  the  fruit- 
buds  ready  for  the  next  year  fruitage.  These  matters 
properly  attended  to  will  give  little  cause  for  anxiety 
as  to  the  dropping  of  buds  when  the  rise  of  the  sap 
begins.  I  am  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  my  own 
method  of  the  treatment  or  management  of  Peach-trees, 
and  would  be  pleased  to  adopt  any  other,  provided  it 
would  produce  better  results,  but  the  method  briefly 
described  above,  has  been  carried  out  here  success- 
fully for  near  upon  forty  years,  and  as  no  more  than  one 
crop  of  fruit  can  be  produced  from  any  one  Peach- 
tree  in  the  course  of  one  year,  and  having  satisfied 
myself  I  that  I  have  done  this,  I  leave  it  to  the  so- 
called  experts  wit'i  their  newer  methods  to  say  how 
they  can  do  more.  Subjoined  is  a  li't  of  present 
dessert  :  Grapes,  Peaches,  MelonB,  Figs,  Guava, 
Paseiflora  edulis,  Red  and  White  Strawberries  (alpines 
in  great  plenty),  Pears,  Apples.  W.  Milltr,  Combe 
Abbey,  October. 

THE  ROOTS  OF  ODONTOGLOSSUM  VEXILLA- 
RIUM. — Is  it  the  general  experience  of  your  readers 
that  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  roots  die  outright 
after  the  first  year's  growth  'I  My  experience  is  that 
they  do  not,  but  that  under  proper  treatment  they  grow 
again  from  the  points  of  the  one-year-old  roots,  and 
the  same  thing  happens  for  several  years  in  succes- 
sion. If  they  did  not  do  this,  of  course  they  would 
lose  their  leaves  like  Calanthes,  which  ate  deciduous. 
I  read  a  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  Odontoglossums, 
and  this  particular  one  included,  and  Eeveral  of  the 
members  present  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  roots 
of  Odontoglofsum  vexillarium  were  of  no  further  use 
after  the  first  year,  and  might  as  well  be  cut  off.  I 
think  otherwise,  aud  said  to  attholime.  I  should 
be  glad  to  kr.ow  if  I  am  right  in  my  contention.   H.  M. 


THE   WHEAT   CEOP  OF   1898. 

We  are  indebted  to  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  Rothamsted, 
for  the  following   summary  of  the  Wheat  crop  for 

1898  :— 

"  Durirg  the  first  week  of  September  (1897),  there 
was  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  over  most  of  the  Wheat 
growing  districts  of  Great  Britain,  after  which  there 
was  no  rain  sufficient  to  hinder  operations  in  the 
field  until  the  second  week  in  December.  Scptembir 
and  tLe  firtt  half  of  October  were  below  average  as 
to  temperature  ;  while  the  latter  part  of  October,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  November,  were  unusually  warm. 
Altogether  there  was  a  perfect  need  time.  There  was 
jretty  generally  an  rxcess  of  rain  during  the  first 
half,  aud  towards  the  end  of  December,  and  again 
early  in  January,  after  which  there  was  a  great 
deficiency  until  the  second  and  last  week  of  April. 
With  the  deficiency  of  rain  the  temperature  was  con- 
siderably above  the  average  in  January,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  February;  whilst  the  end  of 
February  v.  as  cold,  as  also,  with  some  warm  intervals, 
were  March  and  April.  In  May  there  was  a  consider- 
able excess  of  raiD,  with  almost  throughout  lower 
and  stmetimesmuch  lower,  than  average  temperatures. 
In  June  the  weather  fluctuatid  very  much,  the  first 
and  third  weeks  being  cold,  and  the  second  and 
fourth  warm.  More  or  less  rain  fell  during  the 
earlier  and  later  portions  of  the  month,  with  scarcely 
any  during  the  middle,  and  at  Rothamsted,  and  in 
some  other  districts,  the  total  for  the  month  was 
about  thiee  quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  average; 
there  being  not  sufficient  to  injure  the  hay.  In  July 
there  was  almost  throughout  lower  than  average 
temperature,    with   consi  erably    less    than   average 


rainfall,  excepting  thuriderstorms  locally  towards  the 
end.  The  cold  weather,  accompanied  with  high 
wind?,  laid  a  good  deal  of  Wheat  at  an  importaut 
period  of  its  development,  the  Rothamsted  experi- 
mental crops  suffering  very  much.  Tue  rain  during 
the  first  fortnight  in  August  was  very  partial,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  thunder  showers ;  the  last  half  of 
August  was  very  hot  and  dry,  and  very  similar 
weather  continued  up  to  the  end  of  September,  the 
rainfall  for  that  month  beiDg  uuusually  low. 

So  great  has  been  the  deficiency  of  rain  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  up  to  the  present  time,  that  in 
our  Wheat-field  which  is  pipe-drained,  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  determine  the  loss  of  nitrate  in  the 
drainage,  no  wa'er  has  passed  since  early  in  January  ; 
and  for  only  the  second  time  during  a  period  of  more 
than  10  years,  the  Wheat  plant  was  much  injured 
where  we  have  used  the  heaviest  dressing  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  fwrwantof  enough  rain  to  form  and  distribute 
a  sufficiently  dilute  solution  of  it ;  and  a  similar 
result  also  occurred  in  the  year  of  drought  in  1893  ; 
whilst  in  this  year,  1S9S,  the  Barley  plant  was  much 
injured  with  only  half  the  amount  of  nitrate  applied. 
The  immense  hay  crop  grown  all  over  the  country 
was  probably  due,  not  only  to  the  abundance  of  rain 
in  May,  but  also  to  au  unusual  accumulation  of 
nitrate  within  the  soil  during  the  previous  autumn 
and  early  months  of  the  year,  with  much,  less  than 
the  risual  amount  of  rain  to  wash  it  out. 

After  such  a  very  favourable  seed  time,  sufficient 
rain  in  December  aud  the  beginning  of  January,  but 
afterwards  very  little  and  generally  over  average 
temperatures  during  the  winter  months,  the  experi- 
mental plots  showed  unusual  luxuriance  early  in  tho 
year  ;  and  indeed  up  to  June  the  field  showed  much 
more  growth  than  usual,  illustrating  the  effects  of  the 
different  manures  in  a  very  striking  manner.  In 
fact,  there  was,  as  the  results  showed,  too  much  above 
ground  growth,  with  deficient  rooting.  Under  such 
corrditions  of  early  growth,  the  following  results  were 
finally  obtained  on  the  selected  plots  : — 
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*  Equal  to  20}  bushels  at  00  lb.  per  bushel. 
t  E  |iml  to  291  bushels  at  on  lb.  per  bushel. 
t  Equal  to  27  bushels  at  00  lb.  per  bushel. 
§  Equal  to  27j  bushels  at  00  lb.  per  bushel. 

It  will  be  Eeen  that  the  unmanured  plot  gave  more, 
and  the  farmyard  manured,  and  the  two  ammonia  plots 
(7  and  8),  very  much  more  straw  than  the  average  of 
the  preceding  lb'  years,  whilst  the  nitrate  of  soda 
plot  gave  much  less  tbau  its  average.  In  fact,  the 
farmyard  manured  plotjieldtd  more  straw  than  it 
had  ever  done  before,  and  plots  7  and  8  had  only  in 
a  few  years  given  more.  Th*  nitrate  plot  had,  how- 
ever, only  in  a  few  years  given  less  straw,  the  lowest 
amount  being  in  the  year  of   drought  1893  ;  and  it 


had  generally  given  much  more  than  this  year.  It 
will  be  seen,  that  notwithstanding  the  unusual  pro- 
duction of  straw,  the  unmanured  plot  yielded  less, 
and  each  of  the  three  artificially  manured  [dots,  espe- 
cially the  nitrate,  much  lesB  grain  than  their  average  ; 
whilst  the  farmyard  manured  plot  yielded  even  more 
than  its  average  over  the  46  years,  but  leBS  than 
over  the  last  10  years. 

The  general  result  is,  that  the  average  yield  of  the 
selected  plots  shows  less  than  average  produce  of 
grain.  In  fact,  the  wet  and  cold  weather  of  May 
which  contributed  so  largely  to  the  bulkiuess  of  the 
hay  crop,  also  favoured  the  over  -  production  of 
straw  in  the  Wheat.  Then  followed  much  lees 
than  the  average  rainfall  in  June,  but  the  tempera- 
ture was  very  variable,  and  there  was  occasionally 
a  good  deal  of  wind.  The  result  was  that  great 
injury  was  done,  especially  to  the  heaviest  crops  at 
the  most  critical  time,  and  they  were  much  laid 
before  the  ear  wa3  well  developed  and  filled. 

From  the  facts  stated,  it  is  obvious  that,  although 
in  their  early  Etages  the  experimental  plots  showed 
great  luxuriance,  they  suffered  in  a  very  unusual 
degree  from  inclement  weather  before  and  about  the 
time  of  blooming.  It  is  teen  then  that  whilst 
the  experimental  results  indicate  much  more  than 
average  produce  of  straw,  they  show  less  than 
average  yield  of  grain,  due  mairrly  to  the  low  yields 
on  the  artificially  manured  plots.  It  is  true  that  the 
farmyard  manured  plot,  notwithstanding  the  crop 
was  badly  laid,  yielded  more  than  its  average  produce 
of  grain  ;  though  taking  the  average  of  many  years, 
tho  artificially  manured  crops  jield  as  much  or  more 
grain  than  the  firmyard  manured  plot,  the  artificial 
manures  generally  yielding  the  most  in  normal  or 
good  years,  and  the  farmyard  manure  most  in 
unfavourable  seasons.  This  year,  however,  owing  1 1 
the  character  of  the  season,  the  artificially  manured 
crops  were  damaged  in  a  very  unusual  degree.  As 
the  yield  of  the  artificially  manured  crops,  which 
suffered  so  much  more  severely  than  the  farmyard 
manured  crops,  affects  the  calculated  average  so 
materially,  it  is  considered  that  the  mean  result 
cannot  this  year  be  taken  as  representing  the  average 
yield  of  the  couutry,  as  in  fairly  normal  seasons  it 
it  has  done  so  remarkably  for  many  years  past.  It 
is,  therefore,  decided  not  to  use  it  as  the  foundation 
of  au  estimate  of  rhe  crop  of  the  country.  As 
further  illustrating  the  exceptional  character  of  the 
Rothamsted  experimental  results,  it  may  be  stated 
that  two  fields  farmed  iu  the  ordinary  way,  yielded 
respectively,  11|,  and  32},  bushels  per  acre  ;  tho  crop 
yielding  the  larger  produce  having  stood  up  well, 
and  that  giving  the  emaller  yield  having  been 
partially  laid. 

The  prominent  characteristics  of  the  season  were 
in  the  main  very  similar  throughout  the  chief  Wheat- 
growing  districts  of  the  country.  The  reports 
published  from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  of  the 
Wheat  crop,  almost  uniformly  indicated  a  very 
heavy  produce  of  Etraw.  But  tbe  earlier  reports 
record  many  complaints  of  laid  crops,  rust,  blight, 
and  rmall  ears  not  well  filled;  and  doubts  are 
expresEed  whether  the  yield  will  be  equal  to  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  bulk  of  straw.  Never- 
theless, as  the  season  advauced,  and  harvest  pro- 
gressed, the  mrjority  of  the  estimates  showed  an 
expectation  of  over  average  yield  of  grain  per  acre, 
if  not  an  adequate  yield  iu  proportion  to  the  straw. 
Reports  of  actual  threshings  are,  however,  com- 
paratively few  ;  but  upon  the  whole  the  later  records 
are  more  favourable  than  tbe  earlier  ;  aud  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  there  will  be  more  thau  au 
average  yield  of  grain  per  acre  over  the  country  at 
large. 

Sinc3  the  above  was  written,  there  has  appeared  a 
further  report  in  The  Times,  said  to  be  founded  to 
some  extent  upon  the  yields  from  the  threshing- 
machine,  aud  the  general  indication  is  stated  tote 
that,  for  the  whole  of  (treat  Britain,  the  yield  will 
be  about  So  bushels  per  acre.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  observe,  that  supposing  future  threshings  should 
confirm  an  estimate  of  about  3f>  bushels  per  acre  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  requirements  from  imports 
would  be  from  21  to  22  million  quarters." 
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CRACKING    OF    PEARS    AND 

APPLES. 
Tbebe  is  a  fungus  named  Fusisporiuui  or  Clados- 
porium  dendriticura,  from  the  tree-like  markings  it 
makes  on  the  leaves  (see  tigs.  102,  103).  The  same 
fungus  attacks  also  the  fruits  ;  it  burrows  beneath  the 
rind,  feeds  on  its  substance,  and  ultimately  kills  it, 
and  destroys  its  elasticity  and  power  of  expansion. 
As  the  cellular  tissue  iu  the  interior  grows,  and 
becomes  fuller  and  fuller  of  water,  it  presses  on  the 
rind,  whichis  no  longerableto  expand  in  harmony  with 
the  subjacent  layers,  and  therefore  crack?.  Spraying 
with  weak  Bordeaux  Mixture  two  or  three  times 
during  growth  would  obviate  this  mischief. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

WooDHATca  Lodge,  Reigate. — The  splendid 
collection  of  Chrysanthemums  at  this  well-known 
residence  of  T.  15.  Haywood,  Esq.,  is  this  season  as 
good  or  better  than  ever.  Mr.  Salter,  the  painstaking 
gardener,  who  cultivates  with  praiseworthy  success 
each  department  of  his  charge,  has  arranged  them 
as  usual  in  the  lean-to  houses  adjoining  the  Orchid- 
houses.  This  season  the  remarkable  number  of 
Australian  varieties  in  the  collection  is  a  feature. 
Some  of  them,  including  John  Tockett,  a  crimson 
Japanese  incurved  variety  with  buff  reverse,  are 
evidently  destined  to  become  popular,  but  of  John 
Pockett  it  is  too  soon  to  speak  circumstantiilly, 
except  to  say  that  the  colour  is  one  that  is 
afforded  by  very  few  of  the  newer  or  old  varieties. 
Nellie  Pockett  (First-class  Certificate)  is  a  white 
Japanese  that  will  compete  with  the  very  many 
new  varieties  of  this  colour.  It  is  reputed  to 
have  taken  honours  as  the  premier  bloom  in  two  Aus- 
tralian exhibitions  last  season.  Mr.  T.  Carrington, 
magenta-coloured,  with  silvery  reverse,  from  the 
Antipodes  also  ;  and  Pride  of  Stokell,  a  brownish-red 
sport,  with  bronze  reverse,  from  Pride  of  Malford, 
may  also  be  mentioned  as  some  of  the  colonial  con- 
stituents of  the  collection.  Turning  to  the  other 
varieties,  there  are  some  very  fine  blooms  of  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Lees,  the  recurving  florets  hanging  a  consider- 
able depth  ;  whilst  another  white  Japanese,  and  one 
of  the  very  best  of  its  section,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  is  repre- 
sented by  some  beautiful  specimens.  That  splendid 
Japanese  incurved,  Robert  Owen,  was  never  so  good 
in  Mr.  Haywood's  collection  as  this  season.  Robert 
Powell,  a  large,  globular-shaped  flower,  with  capital 
petals  of  a  shade  of  chestnut,  was  remarked  as  a  good 
one.  Princess  Helene  is  a  white  Japanese,  with  a 
decidedly  lemon-coloured  centre,  the  flower  being 
composed  of  very  wide  petals.  Lady  Ridgway  is 
capital,  and  Lucille  de  la  Drome  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  new  yellow-flowered  incurved,  but  the  blooms 
are  rather  Hat  at  present,  being  not  fully  developed. 
Speaking  of  incurved  varieties,  we  are  reminded 
that  many  of  these  are  represented  by  large,  well- 
built  blooms  of  grand  quality  ;  but  generally,  though 
very  promising,  the  incurveds  were  not  at  their  best 
when  we  saw  them. 

Among  the  larger  Japanese  varieties,  one  could 
not  but  admire  the  pure  reflexed  blooms  of  Dorothy 
Gibson,  probably  the  best  of  this  latterly -neglected 
section.  The  most  brilliantly-coloured  flowers  in 
the  whole  collection  were  some  of  that  first-rate 
Anemone  flowered  variety  Descartes.  There  were 
mny  additional  noveltiesin  excellent  condition,  includ- 
ing another  pure  white  Japanese,  Mdlle.  G.  Seince 
(Calvat),  and  Mrs.  F.  Brewer,  bright  gold-coloured  ; 
but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  excellenco 
of  the  collection,  and  the  degree  of  success  that  has 
rewarded  Mr.  Salter's  cultivation.  Generally,  the 
plants  are  a  little  taller  than  in  an  average  season. 
A  number  of  p'ants  of  the  pretty  Pompon  varieties, 
about  3  fett  or  less  high,  and  in  6  or  7  inch  pots,  are 
very  attractive,  and  make  good  decorative  plants. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood. 
The  redoubtable  Mr.  Wells,  of  Earlswood,  near 
Redhill,  has  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  as  large 
as  usual.  He  has  honestly  confessed  to  an  encounter 
with  the  "  rust,"  but  triumphantly  claims  that  he  has 
found  a  means  to  keep  it  at  bay  (see  p.  314,  col.  3).   Mr. 


Wells  is,  of  course,  a  trade  grower,  and  the  continued 
enthusiasm  and  success  to  be  observed  in  such 
establishments,  being  a  reflection  of  the  public 
demands,  it  will  apparently  be  some  time  before  the 
Chrysanthemum-grower  need  look  for  another  plant 
to  succeed  to  popular  favour.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  the  varieties  in  Mr.  Wells'  collection  is 
Japanese    Mrs.    White   Popham  (Silsbury).       It  h  s 
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Fill.   102. — CT.ADOSPORITJM   DENDR1TICIW, 

Upper  li^iin"  magnified  r<  times;  lower  figure  shows  ;i  section 
magnified  400  diameters. 


Fin.    103. — CLADOSPORIUM   DENDRITICOM   us   THE    II   w: 
(CRACEINO    OF    PEARS   AND   APPLES.) 


wide  drooping  florets,  exhibiting  white  and  purple 
colour,  varying  in  a  wonderful  degree  according  to  the 
bud  that  has  been  "taken,"  and  whether  the  plant 
has  been  grown  late  or  early  in  the  season.  It  has 
been  awarded  a  First-class  Certificata  by  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barks, 
the    new    bronze-coloured     sport    from    that    most 


lovely  and  popular  variety  Edith  Tabor,  was 
noticed  in  fine  condition.  Madame  Robert  de 
Massey,  a  new  one  from  Calvat,  is  rather  small 
apparently,  but  tho  rich  crimson  colour  will 
be  welcome.  The  many  white  Japanese  novelties 
i  fuither  increased  by  one  named  Mdlle.  MacV 
liene  Expulsion  :  the  white  is  \eiy  pure,  but 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  tie  variety  has 
superior  claims.  Chatsworth  is  a  new  white  Japanese, 
with  lilac -striped,  drooping  petals;  it  will  probably 
be  a  desirable  exhibition  variety.  Geneial  Paquie  is 
a  new  Japanese  of  beautiful  chestnut  colon-,  remind- 
ing one  of  Col.  \V.  B.  Smith.  Le  Grand  Dragon, 
already  exhibited  last  week,  has  rich  golden-coloured 
flowers,  from  s-eond  crown  buds.  Ed.  Molyncux 
has  another  rival  in  Jos.  Chamberlain  (Davis)  ;  this 
new  v^ridty  is  exceedingly  bright,  but  scarcely,  we 
thick,  so  wide  in  petal  as  the  first  named  variety. 
Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Mtlucine,  Nellie  Pockett,  and 
John  Pockett,  already  mentioned  in  the  above 
note  upon  the  collection  at  Woodhatch,  are  ob- 
served here  also.  Another  one  from  Australia,  at 
present  known  only  as  Seedling  150  (Pockett),  is  a 
yellow  Japanese,  marked  irregularly  with  red.  This 
variety  appeared  to  us  to  be  capable  of  making  a  first- 
class  exhibition  flower.  Next  was  noted  The  Convention, 
which  is  similar  to  Col.  Smith,  but  has  broader 
petals.  Gertrude  Salter,  a  novelty  in  the  way  of 
Duke  of  York,  and  Leocade  Gentils,  a  pretty  lemon- 
coloured  hirsute  variety.  It  will  probably  be  found 
a  good  addition  to  the  "hairy  "  section.  There  were 
some  particularly  good  blooms  of  Ella  Cur!  is. 

Out-of-door.-",  but  protected  somewhat  by  a  frame, 
were  masses  of  the  gh  riouB  October  -  blooming 
varieties.  Side  by  side  with  Mjchett  White  was  the 
new  Market  White,  a  later  bloomer  it  is  stated  than 
the  former,  and  easier  of  cultivation.  This  has  been 
awarded  the  Certificate  of  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society.  Myehett  Beauty  (First-class  Certificate) 
might  be  described  as  a  golden-coloured  Myehett 
White.  It  will  most  likely  prove  one  of  the  best 
yellow- flowering  October  bloomers.  There  is  Madame 
Ligre  Ligneau,  a  true  Japanese  rich  yellow-coloured 
October-flowering  variety,  that  would  be  useful  for 
decorative  and  market  work.  R. 

Castle  Hill  Nursery,  Maidenhead. 

This  nursery  has  been  famous  in  the  past  owing  to 
the  many  good  varieties  sent  out  by  the  late  Mr.  R. 
Owen,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  produce  seedlings 
from  English-saved  seeds.  The  same  enthusiasm  is 
still  displayed  by  his  two  sons,  Mr.  W.  and  Mr.  R. 
Owen,  who  carry  on  the  business  ;  aud  numbers  of 
seedlings  are  still  raised  annually,  several  promising 
<nes  being  now  in  bloom,  of  both  Japanese  and 
incurved  varieties.  The  following  are  well  represented, 
and  many  others  are  partially  open  and  give  promise 
of  good  things  to  come,  viz.,  President  Bevan 
(Calvat),  clear  lemon-yellow,  dwarf  habit ;  La  Mosco- 
vite  (Lacroix),  rosy-lilac,  dwarf,  and  early  flowering  ; 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Barks,  a  light  bronze  sport  from  Edith 
Tabor  ;  Comte  Gabrio  Casati,  an  Italian  variety  of  a 
rich  plum-colour,  a  promising  novelty.  Of  the 
primrose  sports  from  Madame  Carnot,  grown  here 
under  the  respective  names  of  Yellow  Madime  Carnot, 
Mrs.  Mease,  G.  J.  Warren,  aud  Primrose  Madame  Car- 
not, all  appear  to  be  iden  tical,  or  so  near  to  each  other 
n  colour  as  to  preclude  any  two  being  staged  as  dis- 
tinct ;  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  a  name  may  bo 
finally  given  this  fine  primrose-coloured  sport  from 
the  most  popular  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  for 
exhibition  purposes.  [Mrs.  Mease  and  the  yellow 
sport  from  Mine.  Carnot  are  very  distinct.   Ed.] 

A  seedling  from  Mrs.  F.  Brewer  was  very  like  Mrs1. 
J.  W.  Barks,  but  of  a  deeper  colour  and  with  a  largi  r 
flower,  distinct,  and  much  dwarfer  in  habU  than  the 
last-mentioned  variety.  This  is  to  be  christened 
General  Kitchener,  and  will  bo  a  decided  acquisition 
in  a  stind  of  cut  blooms.  Royal  Standard  (Owen), 
bright  maroon  ;  Mrs.  Wiukeley  Smith,  deep  yellow, 
dwarf  habit  ;  Mrs.  A.  G.  Haines,  a  dwarf  incurved 
yellow  Japanese ;  Countess  Grey,  an  early-flowering 
pure  white  ;  Owen's  Memorial,  crimsoD,  golden 
reverse,  rather  tall ;  Princess  Charles  of  Denmark, 
deep  golden-yellow  ;  Lady  Phillips  may  be  described 
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a.1  a  very  dwarf-growiug  Madame  C.Audiguier,  and 
was  recently  awarded  a  First-claBB  Certificate  by  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  Among  incurved 
kinds,  Miss  Oodsmark  is  a  larga  and  promising 
variety,  with  broad  incurving  florets,  of  a  coppery-fawn 
colour — a  desir.ible  addition  to  this  class  ;  Ada  Owen, 
a  large,  broad-petalled,  pure  white,  a  dwarf  grower, 
and  recently  awarded  a  Certificate;  and,  lastly,  an 
Italian  novelty,  which  may  be  described  as  an  incurved 
E.  Molyneux,  the  flowers  produced  on  2  feet  to 
3  feet  stems.  C.  JI. 

Hedsor. 
Among  private  establishments,  Lord  Boston's 
garden  at  Hedfor  is  known  locally  for  the  excellent 
culture  of  some  hundreds  of  plants  for  exhibition 
blooms  of  the  Japanese,  incurved,  and  Anemone 
sections,  be-ide3  large  batches  for  general  decorative 
purposes  at  home.  Here  the  Chrjfanthemum-rust 
has  tbis  season  made  its  appearance  for  the  first  time, 
and  some  varieties  are  badly  affected.  Among 
Japanese,  very  fine  blooms  were  noticed  of  Emily 
Silsbury,  Phoebus,  Madame  Carnot,  Australian  Gold, 
Chas.  Davis,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Yellow  Madame 
Carnot,  Oceana,  Eva  Knowles,  Edith  Tabor,  and 
several  others.   0.  H. 

The  Rtecroft  Collection. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jonbs'  plants  will  be  at  their  best  in  a 
very  few  clays,  for  when  we  visited  the  collection  at 
Lewisham  during  the  present  week  many  of  the 
varieties  were  already  represented  by  blooms  in  the 
latest  stage  of  development.  Mr.  Jones  is  so  well 
known  that  we  need  not  say  much  upon  the  exten- 
sivene83  of  his  collection.  Like  most  of  the  trade 
growers,  be  has  novelties  from  almost  everywhere, 
and  a  goodly  number  of  home-raised  seedlings  and 
sports.  There  are  few  trade  establishments  at  the 
present  time  that  have  to  contend  agaiDst  the  disad- 
vantages inseparable  from  an  urban  situation  in  a 
greater  measure  than  has  Mr.  Jones,  and  it  is  a  great 
point  in  favour  of  the  Chrysanthemum  as  a  towns- 
man's plant,  that  he  can  succeed  to  flower  his  collec- 
tion so  successfully  as  he  does. 

Our  attention  was  first  attracted  by  a  batch  of 
plants  representing  most  of  M.  Calvat's  novelties, 
Such  as  M.  Fatzer,  an  incurved  Japanese,  colour 
yellow  ;  General  Paquie,  reddish-buff,  or  orange-red, 
as  some  describe  the  colour  ;  President  Bevan,  Le 
Grand  Dragon,  and  Marie  Calvat.  Most  of  these 
have  already  teen  exhibited  from  various  collections, 
but  we  had  not  previously  seen  the  last-named  variety  : 
it  certainly  promises  to  make  a  capital  white  or  pale 
pink  Japanese  flower.  A  considerable  number  of 
growtrs  this  season  have  found  many  of  the  buds  to 
be  "hard;"  such  is  the  case  at  Lewisham,  the 
continental  varieties  having  opened  less  kindly 
than  could  have  bean  wished.  The  most  distinct 
i  f  the  continental  varieties  we  have  seen  as 
yet  is  Rayonaute  ;  it  has  been  certificated.  The 
quilled  petals  are  a  pretty  tint,  that  might  be  described 
as  a  lilac-tinted  pink.  Quilled-petalled  varieties  are 
not  always  satisfactory,  but  this  large  ray-like 
flower  will  be  sure  to  become  a  popular  one. 
■Since  Madame  Carnot  spirted  yellow,  and  gave  G.  J. 
Warren,  the  variety  has  again  sported,  and  Mrs. 
\V.  Mease  is  a  beautiful  pale  primrose  form  of  the 
type,  quite  distinct  from  the  yellow  or  the  white 
variety.  Those  who  admire  the  fine  white  Japanese 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  may  now  obtain  a  yellow  sport 
from  the  variety.  Mr.  Jones  has  this  Bport,  and 
wbi'st  f-peaking  of  such  variations,  it  is  interesting  to 
record  the  circumstance  that  the  hitherto  constant 
E 1.  Molyneux  has  at  1  .st  given  a  yellow  sport.  It  is 
a  good  tint,  and  those  who  like  the  habit  aud  foliage 
of  its  parent,  will  probably  give  the  yellow  flowering 
variety  a  trial.  If  we  may  reason  from  "sport" 
history,  several  other  colour  variations  of  Molytnux 
may  be  expected  in  the  near  future  When  once  a 
variety  has  broken  away  from  the  type,  it  appears  to 
possess  a  greater  tendency  to  variation. 

The  very  best  of  Mr,  Jones'  own  seedlings  is 
R.  Hooper  Pearson,  a  Japanese  flower  with  slightly 
iocuvin;  petals  ;  besides  being  richer  and  deeper 
in  colour  than  any  existing  yellow  variety,  it  has  a 
capital  habit,  and  will  be  useful    to  the     rower  of 


bush  specimens  as  well  aB  to  the  exhibitor  of 
specimen  blooms.  The  flowers  are  the  same  colour 
from  crown  or  terminal  buds,  and  somewhat  resemble 
in  form  a  fine  flower  of  Mutual  Friend.  It  was 
unanimously  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  on  Monday  last. 
Some  bush  plants  that  had  been  partially  thinned  were 
making  a  fine  show  ;  the  tallest  plants  are  not  more 
than  4  feet  high.  Princess  Charles  of  Denmark,  a 
variety  Bent  out  by  another  establishment  last  season, 
is  also  a  good  yellow-flowered  Japanese  incurved, 
the  colour  being  very  rich. 

We  next  noticed  Yellow  Queen  of  the  Earlies, 
certificated  this  season  ;  Pride  of  Mycbett,  an  early- 
flowering  Japanese  variety,  pink,  with  gold  centre  ; 
Sunshine,  a  beautiful  rich  yellow-flowered,  deco- 
rative variety,  not  so  novel,  but  of  great  merit. 
When  speaking  of  these,  one  cannot  lefrain  from 
including  Ryecroft  Glory  and  its  sport,  two  pre- 
eminently useful  decorative  varieties. 

Though  we  all  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  a 
variety  during  its  first  Beason,  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  do  so  coirectly.  It  was  interesting,  there- 
fore, to  note  that  of  varieties  e ent  out  last  year,  there 
are  again  fine  specimens  of  Mrs.  Lionel  Humphrey, 
a  pale  primrose  Japanese  variety,  with  notched  petals  ; 
Mr.  Humphrey,  a  red  Japanese,  with  buff  reversa  ; 
Mrs,  J.  Cross,  yellow  Japanese  ;  and  Mr.  Hu^h 
Crawford,  a  Japanese  bloom,  with  shatles  of  chestnut 
and  yellow. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

October  25. —  Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair)  ; 
Mr.  Bennett-Poo,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  Hon. 
Sec. 

Cypripedium.  insigne  Malformed. — A  flower  was  received 
from  Mr.  R,  Keeble,  of  the  Gardens,  Twyford,  Berks, 
remarkable  for  being  in  a  very  arrested  state.  The  front 
sepals  were  nearly  saparate,  not  coherent  as  usual.  The 
posterior  sepal  was  normal,  the  petals  were  present,  but  no 
pistil,  a  solid  column  occupying  the  centre  of  the  flower,  with 
an  abortive  stigma  at  the  summit. 

Fruit  of  Diosjii/ros  Jeaki,  — Canon  Ellacombe  sent  some 
specimens  "  from  a  tree  growing  against  a  south  wall,  but 
never  protected,  which  has  been  there  at  least  a  dozen  years 
and  possibly  more." 

Victoria  Plums,  Second  Crops. — Both  Mr.  Marshall  of  Bexley, 
and  Mi-.  Addingtou  of  Ford  House,  St.  Neots,  sent  samples  of 
ripe  Plums  of  this  variety,  as  second  crops.  Mr.  Addington 
remarks  : — "  The  tree  off  which  I  gathered  them  had  an  enor- 
mous crop  of  Plums  early  this  year,  and  it  has  now  a  good 
quantity  of  a  second  crop."  It  is,  of  course,  an  unusual 
occurrence,  but  the  result  of  the  prolonged  summer  weather. 

LilivM  speciosum  with  Pctaloid  Stamens. — A  blossom  was 
received  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  of  the  Queen's  Road 
Nursery,  Hampton  Hill,  remarkable  for  the  exterior  (sepaline) 
stamens  being  completely  changed  into  perianth-leaves, 
resembling  the  others  in  every  way. 

Chrysanthemums  Damping  Off.— Mr.  Saltmarsh,  of  Chelms- 
ford, sent  some  cut  flowers  of  Chrysanthemums,  in  which  the 
lower  part  of  the  blossom  was  arrested  in  growth  from  internal 
decay.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  this  was  due  to  too 
gross  feeding  and  a  too  confined  air.  Flowers-of-sulphur 
might  correct  it,  if  the  other  conditions  were  attended  to. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

October  27.—  Present:  Messrs.  G.  Shorland  Ball  (in  the 
chair),  G.  W.  Law- Sc  ho  field,  J.  Leemann,  A.  Warburton, 
H.  Greenwood,  J.  Backhouse,  W.  Bolton,  T.  -Cypher,  R. 
Johnson,  W.  Stevens,  and  F.  Mills  (hon.  sec). 

John  Leemann,  Esq.,  Heaton  Mersey  (gr.,  Mr.  Edge), 
showed  Cattleya  Labiata,  Peetersiana  superba  (First-class 
Certificate) ;  C.  1.  Leeminni.  a  very  beautiful  form,  with 
pure  white  sepals  and  petals  of  good  shape  and  substance, 
and  the  lip  slightly  marked  with  purplish-red  (First-class 
Certificate; ;  Laslio-Cattleya  Henry  Greenwood  (Award  of 
Merit);  L.-C.  Ophelia  (Award  of  Merit);  Cattleya  labiata 
(Award  of  Merit);  L.-C.  Sallieri  magnifies ;  C.  Mantini 
inversa,  Cypripedium  Artburiauum,  C.  eucharis,  and  C. 
orphanuin.  This  exhibitor  also  staged  a  very  fine  group  of 
miscellaneous  Orchids,  for  which  he  received  a  Silver-gilt 
Medal. 

A.  Warburtun,  Esq.,  Ilasliogden  (gr. ,  W.  LofthousoJ, 
showed  Cattleya  labiata  R.  I.  Measures  (First-class  Certificate) 
and  C.  MissUua.  L'hjuas  St&tebr,  Bsq ,  Whitcfield  (gr., 
W.  Johnson),  showed  Cattleya  Labiata  SUtteriani  (  vward 
of  Merit);  Dendrobium  Bchroderianum  albens  and   Laalio- 


Cattleya  Minerva.       Iso  a  group  of  miscellaneous  Orchids, 
for  which  a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded. 

H.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Birch  Vale  (gr.,  Mr.  Cliffe),  showed 
Cattleya  Mantini  (Award  of  Merit) ;  Catasetum  Rungerothi, 
Lfelia  Dayana,  and  Cypripedium  insigne.  W.  Duckworth, 
Esq.,  Flixton  (gr.,  Mr.  Tindale),  showed  Cattleya  Mantini 
nobilior  (Award  of  Merit). 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Rawstone,  Blackburn  (gr.,  Mr.  Hewitt), 
showed  Cypripedium  Deedmanianum  inversum.  W.  Cypher, 
Cheltenham,  showed  Cattleya  labiata  superba  (Award  of 
Merit),  and  staged  a  group  of  Orchids,  for  which  a  Vote  of 
Thanks  was  awarded. 

Mr.  J.  Robson,  Altrincham,  showed  Cypripedium  insigne 
Robsonise,  C.  i.  pallida,  and  staged  a  group  of  Cypripediums, 
for  which  a  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  &  Son,  York,  showed  Oncidium 
tigrinum,  a  very  fine  variety,  and  a  remarkably  well-grown 
specimen  (an  Award  of  Merit  and  a  Cultural  Certificate  were 
obtained). 

EXMOUTH  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  27,  28.—  This,  the  thirteenth  annual  exhibition, 
was  a  most  successful  one.  We  can  only  deal  with  the  more 
prominent  exhibits. 

Cut    Blooms. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  Japanese  varieties,  H.  Hammond 
Spfncer,  Esq.  (gr.,G.  Foster),  was  a  good  1st  with  fine  fresh- 
looking  blooms ;  the  more  noticeable  were  Mrs.  Mease,  Mrs. 
Molin  Grant,  Lady  Byron,  Souvenir  de  Moulin,  Lady  Ridg- 
way,  Australie,  Werther,  and  Phtebus  ;  2nd,  Rev.  G.  Lyon 
(gr.,  J.  Styles),  a  very  close  competitor.  He  had  Madame 
Gustave  Henry,  Australian  Gold,  Chenon  de  Lecho.  Mrs. 
Mease,  all  very  fine  flowers. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  the  same  competitors  won,  their 
positions  being  as  before.  For  twelve  incurved  varieties, 
Rev.  G.  Lyon  was  1st,  having  excellent  examples  of  Globe 
d'Or,  Baron  Hirech,  and  Violet  Tomlin ;  H.  Hammond 
Spencer,  Esq.,  was  2nd,  his  finest  beiDg  Major  Bonaffon, 
Topaz,  Orientate,  and  Brookleigh  Gem. 

For  eighteen  blooms  (local),  R.  Gibbons,  Esq.,  was  a  good 
1st;  and  for  six  white  varieties,  R.  H.  Clark  was  1st ;  ami 
for  six  blooms,  any  variety  or  colour,  R.  Gibbonk,  Esq.,  was 
1st  with  splendid  flowers  of  Colonel  B.  Smith. 

Circular  Groups.— Here  General  Rocke  (g\,  Mr.  Fennel), 
1st,  had  a  fine  collection,  the  flowers  being  of  superior  size, 
and  the  foliage  clean  ;  the  2nd  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Greswell 
(gr.,  Mr.  Kingscote),  who  likewise  was  successful  with 
plants  of  white,  yellow,  bronze,  and  crimson  varieties. 

Several  special  prizes  were  offered,  viz.,  for  dinner-table 
decorations,  confined  to  ladies,  Miss  E.  Urquiiart  being  1st ; 
and  Mrs.  Baker,  2nd. 

For  a  basket  of  Chrysanthemums,  Ferns,  and  foliage,  Mrs. 
Hodgson  was  1st;  and  Miss  Apthorp,  2nd.  Mrs.  Baker  and 
Mies  Apthorp  were  respectively  1st  and  2nd  for  a  vase  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  autumn  foliage.  H.  Hammond  Spencer 
was  1st  for  nine  vases  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  each 
consisting  of  separate  colours. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  nurseryman,  Exmouth,  had  an  exhibit 
iucluding  plants  and  cut-blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  choice 
Carnations,  Cannas,  and  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  Mr. 
T.  R.  Street,  nurseryman,  staged  a  quantity  of  cut  blooms 
and  flowering  plants;  Mr.  Mayne,  Bicton,  flowering  plants, 
including  a  number  of  Salvias,  Orchids,  Primulas,  Cyclamens, 
and  foliage  plants. 

Fruit. 

Mr.  Mayne  showed  numerous  Apples  and  Pears,  fine 
bunches  of  Lady  Downe's  and  Black  Alicante  Grapes, 
Sutton's  Scarlet  Melon,  Queen  Pines,  <fec.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  fruit  was  shown,  many  of  the  Pears  being  of  an 
unusually  large  size.  Grapes  were  good,  the  three  bunches 
of  Black  Alicante,  shown  by  Rev.  H.  Clark,  especially  so, 
berries  large  and  of  fine  colour. 

Among  the  prize-winners  for  Apples,  the  Rev.  H.  Clark 
was  often  in  evidence;  J.  Gordon,  Esq.,  R.  Lay,  Esq.,  Mrs. 
Stevenson,  and  Miss  Pinckney  were  also  very  successful 
exhibitors.  Among  exhibitors  of  Pears,  General  ROOKE, 
A.  F.  Terrell  Sharpland,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Greswell,  and 
Dr.  Hodgson  won  1st  prizes. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  81.— The  Floral  Committee  of  this  Society  met  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  and  the  meeting  was  an  interesting 
ono  on  account  of  tho  many  new  varieties  shown. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  (incurved)  John 
Miles,  from  Mr.  N.  Molynelx,  gr.,  Rooksbury,  Fareham ; 
tho  upper  surface  colour  pale  chestnut,  the  reverse  bronzy- 
buff,  a  flower  of  good  substance  and  shape,  and  fine  quality. 
The  same  exhibitor  showed  (Japanese)  James  Molyneux,  a 
flower  of  ivory-white,  with  long  drooping  llorots,  a  variety 
which  found  favour  with  some  members  of  the  Committee, 
but  a  proposal  to  award  a  Certificate  of  Merit  was  lost ; 
(Japanese)  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  a  yellow  flower,  suffused 
with  pale  orange-red,  with  drooping  florets  — attractive, 
yet  in  its  form  as  shown  scarcely  worthy  the  award. 
From  Mr.  Henry  Weeks,  gr.,  Thrumpton  Hall,  Derby, 
came  some  very  fine  varieties,  four  of  which  secured 
First-class  Certificates,  viz.,  Emily  Towers,  deep  pink  with  a 
silvery  reverse,  and  broad  florets— a  variety  with  nice  colour 
and  drooping  florets,  that  incurve  somewhat  ;  Lady 
Crawshaw,  white,  with  a  slight  purple  base,  and  lightly 
striped  with  this  colour  on  some  of  the  florets  ;  Mm.  'J  » >D3  )  li 
pink,  pleasing  in  tint,  with  a  silvery  reverse  to  the  florets — 
drooping  florets,  and  full,  largo  flowers;  and  llonry  Weeks  i 
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a  striking  variety  of  an  orange -criinsnu  colour  with  an  amber 
and  tilvery  reverse,  rich  in  colour  and  showy.  Tho  same  award 
was  made  toMra.AV.  Mease,  from  Mr.  W.GOnFMY,  Esmouth, 
one  of  the  yellow  sports  from  Madame  Carnot,  in  this  case 
pale  canary-yellow,  having  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
variety  from  which  it  sported.  Tlie  choicest  of  the  new 
\  u  i.  ties  was  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  a  magnificent  deep  golden- 
yellow  Japanese,  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryeoroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham,  a  real  acquisition  to  tho  yellow  varieties,  deep- 
gold  in  colour,  with  broad  drooping  florets;  the  flowers 
large,  full,  and  in  every  way  first-rate.  Tho  same  Award  was 
made  to  a  very  attractive  decorative  variety,  named 
Ryocroft  Scarlet,  a  plant  of  which  was  staged,  show- 
ing it  to  bo  a  good  grower,  and  freo  bloomer;  colour 
blight  orange  -  scarlet,  and  very  attractive.  Similar 
Awards  were  made  to  Mrs.  White  Popham  (W.  Wells),  a  large 
Japanese,  of  a  'night  lilac -purple  colour,  with  a  silvery 
reverse  to  the  broad  florets,  a  largo  incurving  flower  of  fine 
properties;  to  Japanese  Nellie  Pockett  (W.  Wells),  a  full 
white  flower,  with  curling  florets  of  good  shape;  and  to 
decorative  Chrysanthemum  Myehett  Beauty  (W.  Wells),  a 
plant  being  shown  from  the  open  ground  ;  tho  flowers  are  of 
a  bri   at  golden  hue. 

Other  varieties  of  a  promising  character  were  Fred  Joy 
(Seward),  bright  orange -chestnut,  with  an  amber  reverse, 
striking  and  effective;  Chatsworth  (Cannell  &  Sons),  light 
ground,  with  pale  purple  stripes,  large  drooping  florets; 
Purple  Emperor  (Cannell  &  Sons),  rich  amaranth-crimson, 
with  a  silvery  reverse,  very  striking  in  colour;  Japanese 
Jean  Bloomfield  (C.  Gibson),  deep  yellow,  of  good  colour,  but 
not  sufficiently  developed  ;  W.  Carsbam  (II.  Weeks),  reddish- 
c)u  stnut.  with  buff  reverse,  large  and  full,  but  lacking  finish  ; 
and  Grand  Dragon  (W.  Wells),  a  striking  deep  yellow  flower, 
of  decided  promise.  There  is,  therofore,  no  lack  of  novelties, 
and  the  present  season  appears  to  be  as  rich  in  new  flowers 
as  any  which  has  preceded  it. 


EASTBOURNE     HORTICULTURAL. 

November  1. — No  place  can  be  more  appropriate  for  a 
Chrysanthemum  show  than  the  spacious  Floral  Hall  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  Devonshiro  Park,  and  affords  ample  space 
for  numerous  exhibits,  and  for  the  public  to  inspect  them. 
After  such  an  unusual  season,  it  was  a  little  early  to  hold  the 
sli  >w  ;  still,  there  was  a  good  all-round  display,  the  incurved 
varieties  being  the  weakest  feature,  as  more  time  is  required 
by  these.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  a  large  company  came 
to  the  show. 

Cut  Flowers. 

The  1st  prize  for  twenty -four  Japanese  varieties  came  from 
Mr.  J.  Strfdwick,  Silverhill,  St.  Leonaids,  whose  leading 
blooms  were  Graphic,  Eva  Knowles,  Edith  Tabor,  Pride  of 
Madford,  C.  Davis,  Madame  G.  Henry,  Australian  Gold,  and 
President  Nonin  ;  he  was  tho  only  exhibitor.  With  twelve 
blooms  Mr.  Stredwick  was  again  1st;  and  Mr.  J.  Harwood, 
gr.  to  A.  J.  Jack,  Esq.,  Seaford,  was  2nd.  The  latter  cxhi- 
bi  or  was  1st  with  six  blooms  of  one  white  variety,  namely, 
Simplicity.  The  best  six  of  any  other  colour  also  came  from 
Mr.  Harwood,  viz.,  Oceana,  in  fine  character;  Mr.  A.  Emery, 
gr.  to  H.  Oakley,  Esq.,  Eastbourne,  was  2nd,  with  finely- 
coloured  Edwin  Molyneux  ;  the  incurved  varieties  were  poorly 
developed. 

The  competition  of  six  blooms  in  a  vase,  arranged  with 
foliage,  made  a  nice  feature,  Mr.  Stredwick  taking  the  1st 
prize  with  fine  blooms  set  up  with  autumn  foliage  ;  Mr. 
Camm,  gr.  to  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Battle 
Abbey,  was  2nd,  with  six  line  blooms  of  a  yellow  variety. 

In  the  next  division,  the  best  twelvo  Japanese  varieties 
came  from  Mr.  E.  East,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Ray,  Meads;  Mr.  \V. 
Jupp.  gr.  to  G.  Boulton,  Esq.,  Eastbourne,  was  2nd.  Mr. 
A.  Emery  had  the  best  eighteen,  Mr.  YV.  Jupp  taking  the  2nd 
prize. 

Mr.  A.  Emery  had  the  best  six  incurveds  in  Baron  Hirsch 
Mr.  F.  Minstral,  and  Madame  Darier,  &c. 

Amateurs'  Division. 

In  this  section  Mr.  F.  Williams,  Eastbourne,  had  the  best 

welve  Japanese  varieties— a  very  creditable  lot.     Mr.  W. 

BooTHAM,  Eastbourne,  had  the  best  six.     Mr.  Hibef.rt  had 

the  best  six  incurved  varieties.    Some  good  vases  were  also 

staged  in  this  division. 

The  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  open  division 
cam;  from  Jr.  W.  Jupp,  well-grown  and  finely-bloomed 
plants,  effectively  arranged  ;  Mr.  J.  Gore,  Polegate,  was  2nd. 
The  latter  had  the  best  group  of  mixed  plants,  llowering  and 
foliage,  inclusive  of  Orchids,  Carnations,  Begonia  Gloiro  do 
Lorraine,  &c.  ;  Mr.  W.  Jupp,  who  was  2nd,  depended  mainly 
upon  bright-coloured  Crotons. 

In  the  amateurs'  division,  Mr.  F.  Williams  set  up  a  very 
fine  group  for  an  amateur,  the  plants  being  well  grown  and 
grandly  bloomed. 

In  another  division,  Mr.  Pattenden,  gr.  to  Kiss  Wilson, 
Eistbuume,  was  1st,  with  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
other  plants. 

Miscellaneous. 

Grapes,  Apples,  and  Pears  were  shown,  the  two  last-named 
somewhat  ext-nsively.  The  best  three  bunches  of  black 
Grapes  were  finely-finished  Alicante  from  Mr.  Camm,  Battle 
Abbey ;  Mr.  J.  Gore,  Polegate,  was  2nd,  with  good  Gros 
Colmar,  which,  however,  lacked  colour. 

Mr.  Camm  took  the  1st  prize  with  three  splendidly-finished 
bunches  of  white  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

The  best  six  dishes  of  culinary  Apples  came  from  Mr 
F.  W.  Thomas,  Fruit  Gardens,  Polegate. 


Mr.  Camm  had  the  three  best  dishes  of  baking  Pears,  tho 
varieties,  Beurre  Bachclier,  Catillac,  and  Passe  Colmar. 
2nd,  Mr.  Thomas,  with  Vicar  of  Winklield,  and  Uvedale's  St. 
Germain,  differing  from  the  foregoing. 

I u  other  divisions,  very  good  Apples,  Pears,  and  Tomato's 
were  shown. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  and  others,  offered  prizes  for 
Vegetables,  and  those  were  well  represented. 

From  Mr.  May,  gr.  to  His  Grace  tho  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Compton  Place,  came  a  line  group  ol  Chrysanthemums  backod 
with  Palms,  and  a  tine  Araucaria  excelsa,  which  was  highly 
commended;  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Scott,  nurseryman,  Eastbourne, 
filled  the  front  of  the  spacious  platform  with  a  very  imposing 
display,  having  on  each  side  large  groups  of  Chrysanthemums 
fronted  by  flowering  and  foliaged  plants,  and  in  tho  centre, 
bunches  of  suporb  Cactus- Dahlias  for  the  season  of  the  year, 
backed  by  flowering  and  foliaged  plants,  and  fronted  with 
small  Ferns,  also  highly  commended. 

Messrs.  Durrant,  Young  &  Co.,  nurserymen,  Eastbourne, 
set  up  at  tho  west  end  of  the  Hall  a  fine  group  of  Palms, 
Chrysanthemums,  <fcc. ,  a  prominent  feature  in  tho  arrange- 
ments ;  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Miller,  florist,  Eastbourne,  also  had 
a  group. 

From  Mr.  Wells,  Earlswood,  Redhill,  came  a  collection  of 
new  varieties  of  Japanese,  and  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
awarded  to  Mrs.  White  Popham,  President  Bevan,  Crimson 
Pride,  and  Mytchett  Yellows.  Mr.  Wells  also  had  some  fine 
bunches  of  the  newer  market  and  decorative  varieties. 


KINGSTON    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  1,  2.— The  Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  has  this  season  held  its  twenty-second  annual 
exhibition  on  an  earlier  date  than  during  its  history.  There 
are  many  who  think  that  a  better  show  would  have  resulted 
had  the  fixture  been  ten  days  later.  The  display  opened  on 
Tuesday  last  was  a  good  one,  but  hardly  satisfactory  to  the 
once  celebrated  and  flourishing  society  in  Kingston. 

There  wore  some  capital  blooms  shown,  but  not  so  much 
competition  as  could  have  been  wished.  The  Champion 
Challenge  Vase,  having  now  been  won  twice  by  the  same  ex- 
hibitor, it  has  become  his  property.  It  was  a  subject  of 
frequent  remark,  that  Mr.  Mortimer  showed  such  a  collec- 
tion of  Dahlia  blooms  from  the  open  that  has  probably  never 
been  equalled  upon  the  same  date. 

Plants. 

There  were  three  exhibits  of  a  miscellaneous  group  of 
plants,  to  contain  not  fewer  than  twenty-five  distinct  varie- 
ties of  Chrysanthemums.  The  1st  and  2nd  prize  groups 
were  placed  upon  the  floor,  back  to  back.  The  1st  priz) 
exhibit  was  from  Mr.  J.  Lock,  gr.  to  E.  S.  Eady,  Esq.,  Cat- 
lands  Lodge,  Weybridge.  In  this  group  was  imitated  the 
pond  of  water  and  cork  bridge  arrangement,  but  in  a  minia- 
turo  manner.  Such  a  System  is  more  suitable  to  an  exhibit 
upon  a  larger  space.  Mr.  J.  Hoskius,  gr.  to  D.  Salamon, 
Esq.,  St.  James'  Road,  Kingston  Hill,  had  a  group  containing 
better  Chrysanthemums  and  other  plants,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  should  have  been  placed  1st. 

The  1st  prize  for  four  plants  of  Japanese  varieties  was  won 
by  Mr.  W.  Brett  ;  he  had  W.  II.  Lincoln,  Viviand  Morel, 
Souvenir  d'une  Petite  Amie,  and  Col.  W.  B.  Smith.  Mr.  S. 
Pead  was  2nd. 

The  best  six  table  plants  were  shown  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  Blacker,  Coombo  End,  Kingston  Hill,  his 
Codiasums  Golden  Ring  and  elegantissima,  and  Aralia 
olegmtissima  being  the  prettiest  plants.  There  wore  a'so 
some  pretty  exhibits  of  Solanums  and  other  berried  plants, 
and  of  single  and  double-flowered  Chinese  Primulas. 

Cut    Blooms. 
The  large  class  for  incurveds  was  won  by  Mr.  F.  Kino  with 
a  collection  rather  less  good  than  those  of  the  same  section 
in  his  "  Champion  Vase  "  exhibit. 

The  best  twelve  blooms  of  incurved  varieties  were  from 
Mr.  Caryer,  gr.  to  A.  G.  Meissnkr,  Esq.,  Aldenholme, 
Weybridge. 

The  best  six  incurved  blooms  of  one  variety  were  of 
Duchess  of  Fife,  white,  from  Mr.  F.  Kino. 

The  best  collection  of  twenty -four  Japanese  blooms,  distinct 
was  from  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod,  gr.  to  J.  P.  Morcian,  Esq.,  Dover 
House,  Roehampton.  He  had  capital  blooms  of  Pride  of 
Madford,  Lady  Ridgway,  Madame  M.  Ricoud,  Madame  G. 
Henri,  Mons.  Pankoucke,  Oceana,  Lady  Byron,  Reiue 
d'Angleterre,  tho  new  Chatsworth,  Pbcebus,  Madame  Ph. 
Revoire,  Edith  Tabor,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Mr.  Probyn,  Lady 
Oporto  Tait,  a  good  yellow  Japanese,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Cannell 
&c.  The  2nd  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  F.  King,  gr.  to  A.  F.' 
Perkins,  Esq.,  Oak  Dene,  Holmwoo1,  Surrey,  who  was  1st 
for  the  Challenge  Vase. 

The  quality  in  the  class  tor  twelve  Japanese  blooms  was 
not  so  good.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  S.  Pead,  gr.  to 
R.  S.  Bond,  Esq.,  Croylands,  Surbiton. 

The  best  blooms  in  the  class  for  six  of  any  Japanete 
variety  were  of  Mdlle.  Therese  Rey,  from  Mr.  F.  Kino. 

A  collection  of  twelve  nice  reflexed  blooms  won  1st  prize 
in  this  section  for  Mr  T.  Caryer.  There  was  only  one  collection 
of  twelve  Anemone  blooms  ;  this  was  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Forbes 
gr.  to  Mme.  Nicoll",  Regent  House,  Surbiton. 

The  best  collection  of  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons  was  one 
from  Mr.  T.  Caryer,  who  showed  a  very  nice  lot;  but  tho 
other  threo  exhibits  in  the  class  were  weak. 

Single-flowered  varieties  were  capital  from  Mr.  G.  W. 
Forbes,  who  had  a  collection  of  twelve  bunchos  fit  for  any 
show,  National  or  otherwise.     Anemone  Pompons  were  poor. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Forhes  was  1st  In  the  class  for  locally-produced 
incurveds  to  the  number  of  twelve,  Baron  Hirsch  and  C.  H. 
Curtis  beiu    his  best  blooms. 

The  class  for  six  incurveds  (local)  was  well  won  by  Mr. 
Brett,  gr.  to  N.  M.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Coombo  Ridge,  Kin 

There  were  throe  exhibits  in  tho  class  for  twelve  Japanese 
blooms,  distinct  (local) ;  and  a  collection  from  Mr.  G.  W 
Forbes  was  most  moritorious.  The  blooms  of  Phoebus 
Lady  Byron,  Madamo  Carnot,  and  Reine  d'Angleterre  wore 
best;  Mr.  C.  Smith,  gr.  to  Wilson  Addison,  Esq.,  Norbiton 
Place,  Kingston  Hill,  was  2nd. 

There  were  classes  also  for  amateurs  and  cotta  ;ers. 

Special  Prizes. 
The  principal  centre  of  interest  at  the  Kingston  sho  ,v  is 
occasioned  by  the  Champion  Challenge  Vase  class.    This  is 
ottered  for  tho  best  collection  of  forty-eight  Chrysanthemum 
blooms,    distinct,    t  venty-four   Japanese    and    twenty-four 
incurved.     There  were  several  competitors  for  this  honour, 
but  the  1st  prize  was  worthily  won  by  A.  F.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Oak 
Dene,  Holmwood,  Surrey  (gr.,  Mr.  F.  King).     The  Cball'euge 
Vase    having     been    won    by    this     exhibitor    upon     a 
previous    occasion,    it    has    now    become    his     proparty 
Among   the  Japanese    blooms    the   following    were    inter- 
esting,   either    from   the   excellent    condition    in     which 
they    were    staged,    or    from    their    novelty :— John    Sea- 
ward, Ed.  Molyneux,  International,  Chas.  Davis,  Australic 
Phcebus;   Mrs.    Mease,    the    Primrose  sport  from  Madame 
Carnot ;  G.  J.  Warren,  the  yellow  sport  from  Madame  Carnot  ■ 
Lady  Northcotc,  a  pure  white  Japanese  ;  Lady  Hanham  and 
C.  B.  Haywood,  a  ball-like  white  Japanese.     The  incurveds 
were  better  thau  might  have  been  expected  until  next  weck 
The  following  were   very  good  :    Mrs.  N.  Molyneux    Miss 
M.   A.  Haggas,  yellow;   C.  II.  Curtis,  yellow  ;  Lady  Isibcl 
Ernest  Cannell,  Jeanne    d'Arc,    D.    B.    Crane,  and   M     P 
Martignac.     The  2nd  prize  was  won  by  Pantia  Rali.i   Esq  ' 

Ashstead  Park,   Epsom  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  J.   Hunt),  who  sta 1 

excellent  Japanese  blooms,  but  failed  somewhat  in  tho  in- 
curveds, some  of  the  blooms  being  hardly  "made  up."  Of 
his  Japanese,  Ella  Curtis,  Graphic,  Australie,  Edith  Tabor 
Madame  M.  Ricoud,  and  Edwin  Molyneux,  may  be 
mentioned;  and  of  his  incurveds,  Duchess  of  Fife  Glob" 
d'Or,  and  Empress  of  India.  The  third  prize  was  won  by 
Wilson  Addison,  Esq.,  Norbiton  Place,  Kingston  Hill  (gr 
Mr.  C.  Smith)  ;  and  the  4th  by  C.  S.  Eady,  Esq.,  Oat'ands 
Lodge,  Weybridge  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Lock). 

Tho  best  exhibit  for  the  Mayor's  prize  offered  for  a  basket 
of  cut  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  was  won  by  Mr.  S.  Pead 
The  handle  of  the  basket  was  covered  with  Myrsophyllum 
asparagoides,  and  the  blooms  which  were  cut  with  long 
stems,  were  placed  over  a  covering  of  Azalea  mollis  foliige 
and  other  plants. 

The  best  collection  of  six  white  Japanese  blooms  of  one 
variety,  was  one  of  Madame  Gustavo  Henry,  from  Mr.  ((.  W 
Forbes;  and  tho  host  six  yellow  Japanese  blooms  were  o 
Phcebus  from  Mr.  W.  Brett. 

There  were  some  pretty  bouquets,  buttonholes,  and  othc  ■ 
decorative  arrangements  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms. 

Fruit. 

The  best  three  bunches  of  White  Grapes  were  fine  ones  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  shown  by  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor,  gr  to  c 
Bater,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill;  and  the  1  est 
three  bunches  of  Black  Grapes  were  Gros  Colmar,  from  Hi  r. 
A.  Sadler,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Tur.K,  Cowley  House,  Chertsey. 

Toe  best  collection  of  four  dishes  of  dessert  fruits  was  also 
from  Mr.  W.  Taylor.  He  had  Figs,  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Muscat  Grapes. 

Mr.  J.  Lock  had  the  best  collection  of  six  dishes  i  f 
Apples,  three  culinary  and  three  dessert;  and  the  best 
exhibit  of  four  dishes  of  Pears  was  from  Mr.  A.  II.  Rick. 
wood.  gr.  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Freake,  Fulwcll  Park, 
Twickenham,  with  the  varieties  Luchesse  d'Angoul. Imp' 
Beurre  SupeiTin,  Durondeau,  and  Pitmaaton  Duchess. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  staged  about  sixty  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties 
Prominent  amongst  these  were  some  recently-certineitt-d 
sorts,  including  the  pretty  primrose  coloured  Mrs.  W.  Mease, 
and  the  new  yellow  Japanese,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  richer  in 
point  of  colour  than  any  yellow  one  yet  raised. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  of  ths  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  had  a 
fine  display  of  the  early-flowering  Japanese  varieties,  inolud 
ing  Myehett  Beauty,  certificated  the  day  previously.  Also  a 
collection  of  forty  blooms  of  exhibition  varieties,  including 
Mrs.  VI  bite  Popham,  and  many  other  novelties  of  merit. 

An  extraordinary  exhibit  of  Dahlia  blooms  was  made  hy 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge  Nurseries,  Famham.  Although 
it  was  November  1,  there  were  shown  120  show-blooms,  and 
thirty  two  bunches  of  Cactus  varieties.  The  colours  and 
freshness  of  these  blooms  were  astonishing. 

Mr.  W.  Hayward,  Floral  Depot,  Fife  Road,  Kingston, 
filled  a  table  with  Chrysanthemum  plants  and  floweis,  and 
flowers  of  other  species  of  plants. 

There  were  several  large  exhibits  of  fruit.  Mr.  J.  W.  Miller, 
gr.  to  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Looge,  Claygate,  had  about  forty 
di-hes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  and  a  few  Grapes.  Messn. 
Geo.  Blinvard  &  Co  ,  Maidstone,  showed  sixty  dishes  of 
Apples.  Mr.  W.  Tayler,  (isborn  Nursery,  Hampton,  had  a 
collection  of  Apples,  and  some  Reine  Olga  Grapes,  gathered 
from  out-of-doors.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  h.ul 
seventy  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears. 
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HORNSEY     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Tub  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Hornsey  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Society  was  opened  on  Tuesday  at  the 
Hornsey  National  Hall  by  the  president,  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Nicholls. 

The  past  dry  setsou  has  been  severely  felt  in  this 
suburb,  and  the  cottagers'  classes  were  not  so  well  repre- 
sented as  formerly  ;  the  annual  exhibits  from  the  Priory,  the 
residence  of  the  lata  Mr  Alderman  H.  R.  Williams,  too,  were 
greatly  missed,  but  with  these  exceptions  the  show  was  up 
to  the  standard  of  previous  years.  The  cut  blooms  were  some 
of  them  very  fine  indeed,  and  if  fault  were  to  be  found  it 
would  be  that  there  was  not  sufficient  variety.  Incurved  and 
Pompons  were  poorly  represented,  and  there  was  not  a  single 
hirsute  variety  in  the  show,  while  Phiebuses  were  as 
thick  as  Blackberries.  A  feature  of  the  show  were  the 
t  ible  decorations,  some  "  not  for  competition,"  and  of  these  last 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Reynolds  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal,  a  similar 
Medal  being  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  McGregor,  of  Hornsey,  for 
a  large  stand  of  Palms,  Ferns,  and  foliage  plants,  set  with 
Chrysanthemums. 

The  Three  Guinea  Silver  Cup,  given  by  Mr.  H.  Burt,  M.C.C., 
was  won  outright  by  Mr.  W.  Austin,  of  Eastfield  Road,  Horn- 
sey, and  the  Eight  Guinea  Silver  Cup,  given  by  Mr.  Newenham 
Grayton,  Editor  of  the  Times  of  Africa,  was  won  a  first  time 
by  Mr.  F.  J.  Mathi:ws,  of  Barrington  Road,  Crouch  End. 
The  first  named  is  a  "  cottager,"and  thelatteran  "amateur," 
the  one  showing  eighteen,  and  the  other  twenty-four  care- 
fully-grown Japanese  blooms, 

Mr.  W.  Ward,  gr.  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Eve,  Q.C.,  carried  off  the 
1st  prize  for  groups  in  the  gardeners'  class,  and  Mr.  Durrant 
in  the  amateurs'  class,  and  both  were  also  awarded  the 
Certificate  of  Merit  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Among  other  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk, 
gr.  to  Mr.  Bonev,  of  Southwood  House,  Highgate,  eight  lsts 
and  three  2nds  ;  Mr.  A.  F.  Bougaud,  of  Corrie  Glynn,  High- 
gate,  five  lsts  and  two  2nds ;  Mr.  G.  Saunders,  gr.  to  Mr. 
Hayes,  of  Highgate,  three  lsts,  five  ^2nds,  and  one  3rd ; 
Mr.  J.  Newman,  of  Myddleton  Road,  Hornsey,  five  lsts,  four 
2nds,  and  one  3rd  ;  and  Mr.  Durrant,  of  Gordon  Road, 
Hornsey,  Ihree  lsts,  four  2nds,  two  3rds,  and  one  extra. 
Sir  Maiicus  Samuel,  of  The  Mote,  Maidstone,  kindly  set  up, 
not  for  competition,  a  very  choice  selection  of  fruit. 

SOUTHAMPTON    HORTICULTURAL. 

November  1,  2. — The  annual  autumn  show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Southampton  was  held  in  the 
Victoria  Hall,  and  was  a  success  in  every  way.  The  hall  is 
commodious,  light,  and  of  good  approach.  The  secretarial 
duties,  in  the  capable  hands  of  Mr.  Fuidge,  were  carried  out 
in  a  thorough  manner. 

Cut  blooms  were  numerous  and  of  average  quality.  The 
principal  class  was  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms.  The 
premier  award  fell  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Mose,  Belmont  Nursery, 
Nholing,  for  a  stand  of  even-sized,  fresh,  well-built  flowers. 
Especially  good  were  Phcebus,  N.  C.  S.  Jubilee,  Edwin 
Molyneux,  Pride  of  Madford,  Emily  .Silsbury,  and  Duke  of 
Wellington  ;  Mr.  J.  Bowerman,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Hoare,  Hack- 
wood  Park,  Basingstoke,  was  a  good  2nd.  Mr.  Nobbs,  gr.  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight,  who  was 
3rd,  had  a  creditable  stand. 

Mr.  Bowerman  was  1st  for  eighteen  Japanese  blooms,  stag- 
ing flowers  of  good  quality;  Mr.  Nobbs  taking  a  similar  place 
for  twelve  Japanese  blooms. 

Mr.  Goss,  gr.  to  W.  G.  Twig,  Esq.,  Byams,   Marchwooi, 
was  1st  for  twelve  blooms  in  eight  varieties. 
Incurved  varieties  were  very  poor. 

Amateurs  staged  blooms  equal  to  those  in  the  open  classes. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Lees,  Cedar  Road,  The  Avenue,  1st  for  twelve 
and  six  varieties,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  E.  Brown,  Jun., 
Hill  Lane. 

Plants, 
Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  well  represented.  The 
plants  were  exceptionally  dwarf,  and  well  arranged,  The 
large  blooms  with  which  they  were  furnished  showed  to  the 
best  advantage  by  the  sensible  manner  in  which  they  were 
disposed,  each  plant  being  given  plenty  of  space.  Mr.  Bain, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  Dickson,  Shirley,  was  easily  1st  in  the  open  class ; 
Mr.  E.  Brown  occupying  a  similar  position  in  the  amateurs 
division. 

In  the  Chrysanthemum  and  foliage  plant  group  class  there 
were  no  fewer  ,thau  five  competitors,  and  they  made  an 
attractive  display  down  the  body  of  the  hall.  Mr.  James, 
gr.  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Elliott  Yorke,  Netley,  easily  secured 
the  leading  award,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  T.  Hall,  gr.  to  Sir 
S.  Montague,  Bart.,  South  Stoneham  House,  Southampton. 

Fnuns,  &c. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  well  represented.  Grapes  espe- 
cially being  good.  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  gr.  to  J.  Willis  Flem- 
ing, Esq  ,  Chilworth  Manor,  secured  several  leading  prizes 
with  excellent  examples. 

Non-competing  exhibits  were  numerous  and  noteworthy, 
especially  the  collection  of  Apples  from  Messrs.  E.  Hillier 
&  Sons,  Winchester;  shrubs  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers,  Red 
Lodge  Nurseries ;  the  floral  decorations  from  Mr.  E.  H. 
Bailey;  and  the  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  eut-llowers 
from  Mr.  B.  Ladiiams,  Shirley. 


T.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry— Border  Carnations, 
Pinks,  Early  -  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Phloxes, 
Lobelias,  Pansies,  Violas,  Auriculas,  Violets,  &c. 

James  Backhouse  &  Son,  Ltd.,  York-— Trees,  Shrubs,  Coni- 
fers, &c. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

Ben  Reid  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  N.B.— Forest  Trees  and  Roses. 


Botanic  Gardens  :  K.  See  Kew  Bulletin,  Appen- 
dix iii ,  1897.  Hogg's  Year  Boole,  The  Garden 
A  nnual,  &c. 

Chrysanthemum  Leaves  :  H.  D.  Affected  with 
rust.  See  our  recent  numbers,  where  the  fuDgus 
is  figured  and  the  remedies  given. 

Creepers  for  a  Hiqh  Wall  in  a  Bleak  Situation  : 
A.  0.  B.  Ivies  being  excluded,  you  should  plant 
Cotoneaster  micronhj  lla,  *  C.  Simonsii,  *  Grirrya 
elliptica,  *  Prairie,  *  Ayrshire,  *  and  Turner's  Crimson 
Rambler  Roses,  Crataegus  pyracantha,*  Pittosporum 
Tobira,*  Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  A.  purpurea,  Aristo- 
lochia  Sipho,  Clematis  montana,  and  any  of  tho 
garden  hybrids,  Jasminum  nudifloruni,  :'  J.  revolu- 
tum,*  Lonicera  brachypoda,  L.  b.  aureo  reticulat?, 
L.  sempervirenf,  Menispermum  canadense.  Those 
with  an  asterisk  being  of  comparatively  low  growth, 
should  be  employed  to  clothe  the  lower  pirt  of  the 
wall. 

Eucharis  :  IF.  /.  P.  A  fusion  of  two  flowers  is  not 
uncommon  in  this,  or  indeed  in  any  flower. 

Fungus  ?  on  Beech  :  F.  B.  The  white  excrescence 
is  not  a  fungus,  but  an  insect  allied  to  the  mealy- 
bug. It  is  very  common  on  the  Beech,  and  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  rid  of.  If  the 
tree  is  a  small  one,  you  might  try  spraying  with  a 
wine-glassful  of  kerosine  stirred  up  in  a  gallon  of 
soap  Buds.     Keep  the  mixture  well  stirred. 

Horticultural  Instruction  :  S.  P., mid  Others.  We 
have  communicate!  with  the  advertiser,  but  have 
received  no  reply. 

Linnean  Society  :  Amicus.  Why  not  have  written 
to  the  secretary  ?  There  is  no  entrance  exami- 
nation, but  you  must  have  Borne  interest  in 
natural  history,  and  be  recommended  as  a  lit 
person  by  three  Fellows,  and  you  will  then  be 
balloted  for  at  a  meeting  of  the  Fellows.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  sine  qnd  non  that  you  pay  your 
ea  rance-fee  and  annual  subscription. 

Mammilaria  picta  :  A.  J.  W.  The  plant  does  well 
firmly  potted  in  rich  loam,  mixed  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  sandstone  and  mortar-rubble,  and  stood  on 
a  sunny  shelf  in  a  hothouse  ;  affording  it  water  in 
moderation  from  March  to  October,  and  little,  if 
any,  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Provided  the 
drainago  is  made  good  annually,  the  plant  will  not 
require  repotting  oftener  than  once  in  three  years. 

Names  op  Fruits. --Applications  to  name  fruits  are  so 
numerous  at  this  season,  as  seriousty  to  hamper  us  in  tlix 
exercise  of  our  editoriat  duties.  They  entait  an  expenditure 
of  time,  labour,  and  money,  of  -which  our  readers  can 
have  little  idea.  We  are  most  desirous  to  oblige  our 
correspondents  as  far  as  vte  can,  but  we  must  request 
that  they  mill  observe  the  rule  that  not  more  than 
six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time.  The  specimens 
must  be  <iood  ones,  just  approaching  ripeness,  and 
iliey  should  be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully  packed. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  send  ansioers  through  the  post, 
or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be 
sent  in  the  same  box.  Delay  in  any  case  is  unavoidabbz. 
— Pickering.  3,  Ecklinville  ;  5,  Dutch  Mignonne  ; 
6,  Cox's  Pomona  ;  7,  Oravenstein ;  8,  Yorkshire 
Beauty  ;  9,  Cellini. — S.  0.  1 ,  Mere  de  Menage  ; 
2,  Lord  Grosvenor  ;  3,  Emperor  Alexander  ;  6, 
Dumelow's  Seedling  ;  7,  Blenheim  Orange  Pippin. 
— 5.  E.  A.,  Yorks.  1,  MinshallCrab  ;  2,  not  known, 
resembles  Beauty  of  Kent  ;  3,  Court  Pendu  Plat  ; 
4,  Cockpit  ;  5,  Dutch  Mignonne. — Q.  II'.  1,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  ;  2,  Blenheim  Orange  ditto ;  3, 
worthless ;  5,  Emperor  Alexander  ;  6,  Scarlet 
Nonpareil. — J.  Pitts.  1,  Baronne  de  Mello  ;  5, 
Beurrd  Superfin ;  6,  Beurre'  Ranee ;  9,  Brown 
Beurrd  ;  6,  General  Todtleben  ;  23,  Marie  Louise 
d'Uccle;  18,  Beurr6  d'Aujou. — Tlios.  Baxendalc. 
1,  Blenheim  Orange  Pippin ;  2,  King  of  the 
Pippins  ;  3,  Fearn's  Pippin  ;  4,  Warner's  King  ; 
Pear,  Beurre  Bosc. — B.  Joy.  1,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  ;  2,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  3,  Fearn's 
Pippin  ;  4,  not  known,  worthless  ;  5,  York- 
shire     Beauty.      Pear,     Thomson's.  —  D.    T,    F, 

1,  Gansell's  Bergamot  ;  2,  Beurre  Diel ;  4, 
Easter  Beurr<5  ;  5,  Beurrd  Clairgeau;  6,  Souvenir 
du  Congres. — E.  Lnzenby.     1,   Aromatic   Russet ; 

2,  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;    3,  Brownlee's  Russet — 


Foreman.  Apples:  1,  Warner's  King;  2,  Malt- 
s'er  ;  4,  Hoary  Morning;  6,  Nonsuch  ;  Pears  :  1, 
Catillic  ;  2,  Beurrd  Bachelier  ;  others  decayed. — 
H.  K.  Apple,  King  of  the  Pippins.— J.  0.  B. 
Braddick's  Nonpareil.— E.  J.  Woodward.  Apples  ; 
1  and  2,  Reinette  du  Canada  ;  3,  Northern  Green- 
ing ;  4,  Hollandbury  ;  5,  New  Htwthornden  ;  6, 
Tower  of  Glamis  ;  7,  Cellini.  —  T.  IT.  Swinburne, 
The  Apple  you  send  uider  the  name  of  Enderleaf 
is  very  similar  to  Ol  iria  Mundi— a  large  aud  very 
handsome  variety.  A  variety  under  this  name  was 
exhibited  at  the  Apple  Congress  at  Chiswick  in 
1883. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  b*  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — A.  31.  1,  Cornus  (Benth- 
amia)  fragifera  ;  2,  Taxodium  distichum. — H.  V. 
1,  A  variety  of  Cupressiu  Lawsoniana  ;  2,  Ela;agnus 
pungens  var.  aurea  ;  3,  Euonymus  radicans, 
variegated  form;  4,  Cotoneaster  Simonsii;  f>, 
Escallonia,  probably  E.  rubra. — M.  F.  Your  plant 
is  Ecbolium  Elaterium,  which  furnishes  the  drug 
cilled  Klaterium.  It  is  violently  poisonous,  so 
that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  where 
cattle  can  get  access  to  it.  The  common  name  is 
the  Squirting  Cucumber. — ./.  A  ,  Antrim,.  1, 
Juniperus  recurva  ;  2,  Juniperus  virginiana  var.  ; 
3,  Cupressus  Lawsooiana  var. ;  4,  Cupre;sua 
nootkatenBis,  golden  var ,  alias  Tmiiopiis  borealn  ; 
5,  Calycanthus  occidentals. —  W.  S.,  Brentford.  1, 
Lomariagibba  ;  2, Plumbago  rosea;  3, Cypripedium 
birbatum  ;  4,  Croton,  cannot  name  from  specimen 
sent  ;  5,  Oplismenus  Burmani  variegatus  ;  ti, 
Praoena  Baptisti. — it.  Y.  1,  Aspidium  (Cyrto- 
mium)  Fortunei ;  2,  Polystichum  pungens ;  3, 
Selaginella  stolonifera  ;  4,  Aspidmm  ((Jyrtomium) 
falcatum  ;  5,  Doodia  caudata  ;  6,  Davallia  Nov;e 
Zealandiaa  ;  7,  Pteris  adiantoide?  ;  8,  Nephrodium 
inolle ;  9,  Asparagus  Sprengeri ;  10,  Selaginella 
Mertensii ;  11,  Adiantum  hispidulum  ;  12,  Sela- 
ginella casia  ;  13,  Pteris  longifolia ;  14,  Pteris 
tripartita.  —  R.  Met).  1,  Not  recognised  ;  2, 
Common  Thyme  ;  3,  Phlox  setacea,  probably  ;  send 
when  in  flower  ;  4,  perhaps  Aubrietia  deltoidea  ; 
5,  Not  recognised  ;  b',  Acer  monspessulanum.  It 
is  impossible  to  name  such  scraps  satisfactorily. 

Narcissus  poeticcts  :  //.  A.  M.  Foreirly  flowering 
thi)  late  variety  is  not  exactly  suited,  and  if  it  is 
so  employed,  tho  bulbs  should  have  been  potted 
in  August  or  early  in  September. 

Potatos  :  /.  P.  A.  Supertuberation  Perhaps  the 
hot,  dry  summer  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

Pelargonium  :  li.  You  are  quite  right,  there  are 
a  very  few  specirs  in  other  regions  than  the  South 
African.  From  the  poiut  of  view  of  geographical 
botany,  the  distribution  is  very  interesting. 

Roman  Hyacinths  :  //.  A.  N.  These  bulbs,  like 
others,  cannot  be  forced  into  blossom  before  they 
have  made  a  good  number  of  roots,  and  to  enable 
them  to  be  forced  early  the  boxing  or  potting  of 
the  bulbs  should  be  done  early  in  September.  If 
the  boxing,&c,  be  not  carried  out  before  the  present 
date  it  is  not  possible  to  have  blossoms  under  two 
months. 


Communications  Received.— C.  Mathews. — E.  J.  L.--W.  W. 
-Henry  Brownhill.— H.  H.  T.,  Kcw— G.  M.—  J.  B.— D.  I. 
E.  J.  L— J.  H.  V.— W.  E.  G.— J.  H.  D.— W\— D.  T.  P.— 
D.  ,1.— W.  •  J.  B.— M.  Loitchlin.— J.  H.  D.— D.  R.  W.— 
S.  A.  W.-G.  B—  D.  K.— E.  C.-W.  Angus.— E.  S.— A.  D. 
— H.  H.  T — C.  ».  —'A.  P.  —J.  J.  W.  — Wild  Rose.  —  T.  B. 
— C.  T.  D.— G.  W.— R.  L.— E.  J.  L.-J.  Lazenby. 

Photographs.  Specimens,  &c  ,  Received  with  Thanks.— 
H.  O.— C.  W.  D.— Editor  of  Indian  Gardening. 


DIED.— On  the  30th  ult.,  very  suddenly,  at  his 
residence,  31,  The  Grove,  Boltons,  Mr.  Latimek 
Clark,  K.R.S.,  F.R.AS.,  M.I.C.E.,  M.I.E.E.,  &c,  in 
his  Eevcnty  sixth  year.  Mr.  Clark  was  a  cultivator  of 
alpine  plants,  and  took  mucli  interest  in  them. 

CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULATION 
of  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS.  —  The  Publisher  has  the 
satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
"Gardeners?  chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  thi  price 
of  lite  paper, 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLED, 
and  that  it  continues  to  increase  weekly. 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle  "  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  thai  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  (Itio-ula-i  ion,  and  that  it  is 
preaervedfor  reference  in  ail  the  primcipal  Libraries. 

[For  Markets  and   Weather,  see  p.  x.) 
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THE    PUKA-TKEE    AND    ITS 
HOME. 

THERE  is  a  small  group  of  islands  oft'  the 
New  Zealand  coast,  known  as  Moro-Tiri, 
or  Chicken  Islands,  seven  in  number ;  but  only 
four  of  them  are  worth  mentioning.  The 
islands  being  out  of  the  track  of  ships,  and  tho 
landing  bad,  they  are  seldom  visited,  except  by 
Maori  fishermen,  who  go  there  to  collect  Ti-Ti, 
or  Mutton-birds.  On  the  largest  of  the  islands 
there  is  a  large  fortified  Maori  Pa,  probably 
made  about  100  years  ago  or  more ;  the  remains 
are  still  to  be  seen  cut  out  of  1he  sandstone,  and 
naturally  protected  on  two  sides  by  steep  cliffs, 
on  the  others  by  narrow  spurs  with  ditches  cut 
across  them.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  square, 
where  the  natives  used  to  camp,  and  now 
covered  with  old  pepe-shells  (a  sort  of  cockle), 
brought  there  for  food  from  the  main  land. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  no  traditions  among 
the  present  natives  on  the  mainland  as  to  who 
occupied  this  Pa,  or  anything  about  the  place. 
That  it  was  occupied  by  a  warlike  people,  who 
were  afraid  of  being  eaten,  is  evident  from  the 
trouble  taken  to  protect  it  from  surprise.  This 
island  is  between  300  and  400  acres  in  extent ; 
on  the  north  it  is  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
ocean,  its  wind-swept  cliffs  being  about  300  feet 
high. 

The  bush  on  the  various  islands  consists  of 
Kohe-Kohe  tree  and  scrub  Manuka,  Pohutu- 
kawa,  Puriri,  Karaka,  &c,  all  pretty,  orna- 
mental trees,  that  would  grow  well  in  the  West 
of  England.  But  what  makes  the  islands  so 
interesting  from  a  botanical  point  of  view  is, 
that  it  is  the  home  of  what  has  been  described 
as  "one  of  the  rarest  trees  in  the  world" — 
the  Meryta  Sinclairi,  or  "Puka"  of  the  Maori. 
It  is  a  fine  ornamental  tree,  with  large  leaves  ; 
but  here,  in  its  native  habitat,  does  not  show  to 
advantage,  on  account  of  being  surrounded  by 
other  trees.  It  grows  to  about  30  feet,  and  is 
very  conspicuous  above  the  other  foliage,  the 
large  leaves  glistening  in  the  sun  when  look- 
ing down  the  gullies  in  which  it  grows.  It 
seems  as  if  nature  had  adapted  the  tree  to  its 
windy  surroundings,  as  the  leaf  has  not  only  the 
usual  mid-rib,  but  also  a  "rib  "right  round 
the  edge  of  the  leaf  to  give  it  stability,  and  pre- 
vent it  being  split  by  the  wind.  Most  of  the 
trees  are  of  the  male  variety,  the  female  having 
seed  nearly  ripe  in  September,  the  time  of  my 
visit.  There  were  very  few  young  plants  about, 
one  reason  being  that  the  seed  falls  and  rots  in 
the  dark  dense  bush  below,  another  that  the 
pigeons  with  which  the  islands  abound,  eat  a  lot 
of  the  seed  before  it  is  lipe.  When  broken  the 
branches  exude  a  sort  of  gum. 

Another  pretty  shrub  growing  there  that 
would  do  well  in  the  mild  west  country  climate 
at  home,  is  the  "  Whau  "  or  cork-wood  of  the 
settler,  called  so  on  account  of  its  extreme 
lightness,  and  used  by  the  natives  for  floats  for 


their  fishing  nets  ;  it  has  bunches  of  pretty  white 
flowers,  which  change  to  a  black  spiky  burr  as  a 
seed-case.  Captain  Cook's  Scurvy-grass  also 
grows  here.  On  the  top  of  the  islands  were 
masses  of  the  large  white  Clematis  indivisa,  with 
its. white  star-like  flowers,  hanging  in  long 
festoons  from  the  various  bushes,  and  pretty 
green  Parrakeets  (Kakariki)  flying  round  about 
with  no  sense  of  fear.  Beneath  are  masses  of 
delicate  Maidenhair  Fern,  with  the  new  spring 
fronds  sprouting  through  the  heaps  of  last  year's 
dead  vegetation. 

Numerous  holes  in  the  soft  vegetable  mould 
are  the  homes  of  the  Ti-Ti  or  Mutton-bird,  a 
kind  of  Petrel,  which  lays  its  eggs,  and  hatches 
its  young  in  company  with  a  large  lizard  called 
the  Tuatara.  The  young  birds  become  very  fat, 
and  are  highly  prized  by  the  Maoris  for  food. 
They  generally  preserve  the  birds  in  their  own 
fat,  in  bags  made  of  split  Kelp,  a  sea-weed 
growing  round  the  coast,  or  in  calabashes  made 
for  the  purpose.  To  Europeans  they  taste  nasty 
when  fresh,  but  when  preserved  by  the  natives 
they  are  simply  "  beastly."  Penguins  abound 
round  the  islands,  and  are  fond  of  going  ashore 
and  feeding  on  a  species  of  Mesembryanthemum, 
which  contains  a  good  deal  of  salt  in  its  leaves. 
The  birds  make  paths  up  the  steep  cliffs,  it  is  a 
long  climb  for  them  ;  but  the  descent  is  easy,  as 
they  sit  tight  on  the  ground,  spread  out  their 
stiff,  rudder-like  tails,  and  slide.  If  they  strike 
a  stone  or  anything,  over  they  go,  with  their 
little  white  breasts  up  and  legs  kicking  in  the 
air,  but  they  soon  right  themselves,  and  start 
seaward  again. 

There  is  a  very  rare  lizard  on  the  island  called 
the  Tuatara,  to  which  I  have  before  referred, 
and  which  averages  15  to  IS  inches  in  length ; 
it  lives  in  holes  with  the  Mutton-bird.  I  should 
say  it  is  the  lizard,  from  the  length  of  their 
claws,  that  dig  the  holes,  and  the  birds  take 
possession  of  these  holes  in  the  nesting  season. 
These  lizards  are  the  representatives  of  one  of 
the  oldest  types  of  reptiles  (and  they  look  it), 
and  are  only  found  on  the  outlying  islands  on 
the  New  Zealand  coast.  This  month  and  the 
next  they  lay  their  eggs,  which  it  is  said  take 
thirteen  months  to  hatch.  The  eggs  are  small 
and  white,  with  a  soft  shell,  like  a  turtle's  egg. 
The  only  way  to  distinguish  the  male  from  the 
female  is  by  the  male  having  a  spiky  fringe 
right  down  the  head  and  back;  the  female  has 
it,  but  not  so  marked.  They  have  very  large 
mouths,  with  teeth  ;  they  bite,  but  are  not  poi- 
sonous. If  kept  in  captivity  in  a  garden  and 
fed  with  chopped  meat,  they  become,  in  a 
measure,  tame. 

One  or  two  of  the  islands  are  mineral  bearing, 
and  good  indications  of  copper  are  found  on  the 
most  eastern  island  of  the  group.  The  fact  of 
these  islands  being  the  home  of  one  of  the 
rarest  trees,  and  also  of  an  almost  extinct  lizard, 
alone  makes  them  interesting.  In  past  ages  no 
doubt  they  were  a  portion  of  the  mainland,  but 
now  they  stand  alone,  the  mainland  showing  in 
the  far  distance.  Bare  plants,  birds  and  insects, 
how  long  will  they  remain  undisturbed  P 
Already  the  sound  of  rock-blasting  echoes 
through  the  hills,  frightening  countless  sea- 
birds.  Bush-fires  caused  by  mining,  bird  and 
plant  collectors,  will  soon  destroy  what  has 
been  in  existence  for  thousands  of  years.  The 
bush  burnt,  the  soil  soon  disappears,  swept  into 
the  sea  by  wind  and  rain  ;  so  in  time  what  was 
once  a  pretty  wooded  islet,  will  have  nothing 
left  but  bare  rocks  and  a  few  tussocks.  Hugh 
Boseawen,  September  2,  1898.  [The  Meryta  is  an 
Araliad,  figured  and  described  in  Kirk's  Forest 
Flora  of  New  Zealand.  We  shall  refer  to  it 
again  shortly.  Ed.] 


Orchid   Notes  and  Gleanings. 


TRICHOP1LIA  LEHMANNI,  Kegel. 
Tnis  handsome  and  highly  fragrant  species,  figured 
in  the  Gartenjtora,  1888,  t.  1276,  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  a  form  of  T.  fragrans,  although  it 
is  a  well  -  marked  variation,  a  notable  feature 
being  the  length  of  the  ovary,  which  in  T.  Leh- 
manni  ranges  between  2  and  'i  inches,  thus  giving 
the  several- flowered  inflorescence  a  more  lax  appear- 
ance than  is  observable  in  those  of  T.  fragrans.  The 
petals  are  also  proportionately  loDger  and  more 
wavy,  and  the  lip  more  distinctly  divided.  Good 
examples  of  it,  of  pure  white  colour,  are  sent  by 
F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glas- 
nevin,  Dublin.  The  odour,  which  resembles  the 
Tuberose,  is  most  powerful  and  penetrating.  It  was 
collected  by  Consul  F.  C.  Lehmann  in  the  Western 
Cordilleras  of  Colombia. 

Odontoglossum  maculatum  Var. 
A  very  singular  variation  of  this  species,  which 
may  be  a  reversion  from  O.  X  aspersum  (maculatum 
x  Rossii),  is  sent  by  H.  Brittan  Evans,  Esq., 
Pembroke  Road,  Clifton.  In  general  appearance  it 
is  an  O.  maculatum,  although  the  sepals  are  longer 
and  slenderer  at  the  tips  than  ordinary  forms.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  primrose-yellow,  with  a 
greenish  tinge  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  on  the 
former  of  which  the  usual  brown  markings  of  the  ordi- 
nary varieties  are  replaced  by  a  greenish-cinnamon 
line,  the  petals  having  a  few  similar  markings  at 
their  base  ;  on  the  labellum  the  markings  are 
wanting,  except  one  small  spot  on  one  flower,  and 
two  on  the  other  ;  the  blade  of  the  lip  is  of  canary- 
yellow  colour.  The  ordinary  form  would  be  con- 
sidered the  more  handsome  by  most  people,  but  this 
is  very  curious  and  attractive. 


The  Bulb  Garden. 


HYMENOCALLI3  SPECIOSA. 

I  have  a  plant  of  this  species  now  carrying  a  par- 
ticularly fine  head  measuring  1J  foot  across,  with  a 
dozen  sub-erect  flowers.  The  flowers  are  8  inches 
long  and  9  inches  across,  very  fragrant  (especially  at 
night),  pure  white  in  colour,  with  the  narrow  seg- 
ments, membranous,  funnel  -  shaped,  staminal  cup, 
aud  prominent  light  green  filaments  and  style  charac- 
teristic of  the  genus.  As  a  decorative  plant,  it  is 
very  effective,  as  all  the  flowers  are  open  at  the 
same  time.  Although  one  of  the  oldest  species  of 
Hjmenocallis  in  cultivation,  it  still  holds  its  ground 
as  one  of  the  best  flowering  bulbous  plants  we  have, 
though,  perhaps,  it  was  more  extensively  grown  a 
few  years  ago  than  is  the  case  to-day.  It  requires 
stove-house  temperature,  and  plenty  of  water  during 
growth,  with  occasional  doses  of  manure -water, 
keeping  the  bulbs  but  moderately  dry  in  a  lower 
temperature  whilst  at  rest.  A  little  dried  cow- 
manure  mixed  with  the  potting  soil  suits  the  plants. 

Brunsvigia  Cooperi. 
An  interesting  Cape-plant,  with  a  globose  bulb,  and 
distichous,  glabrous,  green  leaves,  1  foot  long  and 
3  inches  wide,  which  die  down  before  the  plant 
flowers.  It  produces  a  scape  1  foot  high,  bearing 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  flowers  on  long  stiff  pedicels 
in  the  form  of  a  candelabrum.  The  flower  measures 
2  inches  across,  is  crimson  in  colour,  somewhat 
resembling  a  tobacco-pipe  in  its  position  on  the 
pedicel.  The  lower  Begmeut  in  the  whorl  is  boat- 
shaped,  the  upper  segments,  stamens  and  style 
recurving  upwards,  to  form  a  semicircle.  There  is 
considerable  variation  in  the  colours  and  forms  of 
the  flowers  of  different  plants,  some  of  them  being 
really  handsome.  They  would,  however,  find  more 
favour  amongst  lovers  of  the  curious  than  the  beau- 
tiful. The  bulbs  may  be  started  in  a  temperature 
of  55°,  giving  plenty  of  water  when  in  full  growth, 
withholding  it  as  the  leaves  show  signs  of  resting, 
placing  them  outside  iu  the  full  sun  in  the  summer 
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to  ripen  thoroughly.  They  flower  in  late  summer, 
the  flowera  lasting  a  considerable  time  in  good  con- 
dition. It  may  prove  a  useful  plant  for  hybridising 
with  species  of  allied  genera  lacking  rich  colouring 
and  multiplicity  of  flowers. 

EuCHARIS   GRANDIELORA   VAR.    LOWI. 

This  grand  Eucharis  has  recently  flowered  at  Me- 
worth,  a  bulb  having  been  imported  in  a  case  of  E. 
Sanderi  a  few  years  ago.  From  three  to  five  flowers 
are  borne  on  a  single  scape,  each  measuring  4  inches 
across  and  4  inches  in  length,  with  very  wide,  wavy 
segments,  -a  dentately  lobed,  Bhort  staminal  cup, 
slender  filaments,  and  a  very  large  stigma.  The  leaves 
are  slightly  wider  than  those  of  E.  Sanderi,  but  are 
in  other  respects  similar.  In  my  opinion,  the  flowers 
are  superior  to  those  of  the  best  forms  of  E.  grandi- 
flora  ;  they  are  quite  as  fragrant,  but  do  not  expand 
bo  fully  as  that  species.  It  is  considered  a  natural 
hybrid  between  E.  grandiflora  and  E.  Sanderi  ;  it 
certainly  possesses  the  same  robust,  free-growing 
habit  of  the  latter,  with  the  large  flowers  of  the 
former  species.  I  have  failed  to  produce  seeds  on 
this  plant  ;  it  may,  however,  be  propagated  by 
offsets,  which  it  produces  somewhat  freely  if  given 
plenty  of  root-run.  Geo.  B.  Mallett. 


NEEINES. 


With  reference  to  the  article  on  p.  304,  I  beg  to 
state  that  N.  Novelty  is  a  very  free-flowering  hybrid, 
raised  by  me  from  seeds  of  N.  pudica,  fertilised  by 
pollen  of  the  deep  crimson-coloured  corusca  ;  the 
most  distinct  varieties  among  these  seedlings  produce 
flowers  which  after  some  time  take  an  almost  blue 
shade. 

N.  sarniensis  insignis  and  N.  s.  carnosa  were  pro- 
bably remnants  of  the  original  plants  brought  home 
by  Jacquin  from  the  Cape.  I  found  them  at  Vienna, 
and  was  allowed  by  the  late  Court-Councillor,  Fenzl, 
to  take  two  pots,  which  were  simply  labelled  "sar- 
niensis." I  hereafter  added  the  two  distinctive  names. 
N.  s.  carnosa  has  flowers  slightly  larger  and  more 
substantial  than  those  of  insignis,  with  a  decided  and 
very  pleasing  shade  of  flesh  colour  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
free  flowering. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  when  manager  at  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson  &  Son's,  raised  many  first-rate  Nerine 
varieties ;  among  a  batch  of  seedlings,  the  female 
parent  of  which  was  pulchella,  and  which  were  sent 
out  as  atro-sanguinea,  one  of  them  turned  up  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Mansell,  which  was  afterwards  named 
Manselli.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  kind ,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  flowering  when  in  full  leaf,  as  late  as 
December.  I  also  raised  tardiflora  and  tardiflora  maj  or, 
which  are  equal  to  Manselli,  but  their  colour  is  not  of 
such  a  bright  rose  as  this.  It  is  this  evergreen  pul- 
chella which  should  be  chosen  by  hybridists  as  the 
female  parent  to  produce  a  whole  range  of  late  flower- 
ing Nerine,  producing  bloom  freely,  late,  and  when 
in  full  leaf.  Max  Leiehtlin,  Baden-Baden. 


Scotland. 


SCOTTISH    APPLES. 

Notwithstanding  much  fear  of  a  failure  of  the 
Apple  crop,  the  fruits  have  attained  a  size  and  colour 
such  as  is  seldom  seen  in  this  country  ;  and  the  fruit 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  finished  in  prime  condition. 
Many  trees  which  promised  an  overabundant  crop 
were  thinned  as  was  then  thought  sufficiently,  but  it 
is  now  seen  that  not  a  few  trees  have  borne  too  heavy 
a  crop  this  dry  and  hot  year.  Rain  has  fallen  for 
more  than  a  week,  and  on  October  17,  18,  and  19  a 
gale  arose  from  thesoutb-east  which  has  stripped  much 
foliage  from  the  trees,  and  Bpoiled  not  a  few  of  the 
latest  Apples  still  remaining.  I  think,  however,  thi-t 
the  buds  being  forward,  next  year's  crop  will  in  no 
degree  suffer  from  the  rude  experience  they  have 
lately  passed  through. 

Two  things  have  been  noticeable  in  the  gardens  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  year.  Une,  that 
trees  kept  open  by  pruning  have  borne  large  crops, 
while  small   crops  were  found  in  gardens  where  no 


thinning  of  the  shoots  is  practised.  The  heads  of 
the  trees  left  unpruned  till  they  form  a  thick,  tangled 
mass  may  bear  well  sometimes ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
unless  the  growths  are  freely  thinned,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce an  open  crown,  there  is  little  hope  of  a  succession 
of  good  crops.  Apple-trees  should  always  have  their 
branches  thinned  while  the  leaves  are  Btill  on  them. 
The  braucbes,  moreover,  must  be  cut  smoothly  back 
to  those  from  which  they  spring,  and  in  the  following 
Eummer,  if  any  buds  produce  shoots  round  the  cut, 
they  are  easily  rubbed  off  by  the  hand. 

The  other  noticeable  point  among  Apples  has  been 
the  uuusually  fine  crops  borne  by  properly  pruned 
trees.  I  would  not  say  a  word  against  the  system 
that  produces  extraordinary  crop',  the  fact  that 
the  fruit  is  there  being  proof  that  the  trees  are 
properly  managed.  But  produce  beyond  the  cipacity 
of  the  tree  or  the  soil  to  bring  to  its  normal  Bize  is  a 
defect  iu  the  system,  and  it  is  now — or  it  should  be 
— fairly  well  known  that  the  fewer  fruits,  in  reason, 
a  tree  has  to  carry,  the  finer,  under  favourable  con- 
ditions, will  the  fruit  be,  and  the  less  likelihood  of 
the  tree  lapsing  into  barrenness,  and  only  experience 
will  teach  us  to  strike  the  mean  between  too  few 
and  too  many,  and  so  by  relieving  the  tree  of  fruit  in 
its  youDg  stage,  we  allow  it  not  only  the  chance,  but 
alojost  certainty  of  producing  the  size  and  fine  quality 
which  with  good  culture  our  climate  allows.  But  the 
benefit  derived  from  this  process  does  not  stop  with 
the  production  of  finer  fruit.  It  also,  to  a  great 
extent,  assures  the  certainty  of  a  good  crop  in  the 
year  following,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  I  have  seen 
it  Bomewhere  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  the  pulp  of 
large  fruit  which  affects  the  vigour  of  a  tree,  but 
the  quantity  of  seeds  produced  in  the  fruits  of  un- 
thinned  trees  which  weakens  them  in  a  great  degree 
for  the  present  and  future  time.  That  is  a  fact  worth 
remembering. 

The  only  tree  in  the  gardens  here  which  was  this 
year  afflicted  by  red-spider  was  one  that  carried  an 
enormous  crop,  which  was  practically  of  little  value, 
because  the  fruit  was  too  small,  and  that  because  it 
had  not  been  thinned.  Perhaps  no  one  will  dispute 
the  above,  but  I  rather  fear  that  many  will  crave 
want  of  time  to  carry  out  thinning,  and  to  many 
gardeners  this  is  a  pregnant  reason.  But  after  all,  I 
do  not  think  the  work  absorbs  so  very  much  time, 
I  thin  the  crops  of  hardy  fruit  here,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally done  by  taking  an  hour  occasionally  in  the  even- 
ings. If  one  needed  consoling  about  the  time  thus 
expended  over  a  pleasant  task,  the  consolation  would 
be  found  at  the  gathering  time,  when  fewer  fruit 
would  need  to  pass  through  the  hand,  and 
that  all  of  good  quality.  At  the  same  time, 
may  I  8Bk  if  the  above  is  not  somewhat 
of  a  lame  excuse !  We  thin  our  Grapes  and 
Peaches,  and  for  exactly  the  same  reasons  Apples 
ought  to  be  thinned.  No  fact  has  ever  received 
better  confirmation  that  it  is  not  by  the  thinning  of 
Grapes  so  much,  as  by  the  thinning  of  the  berries  in 
the  bunch  to  the  fewest  number  possible,  eonsistent 
with  their  filling  out  the  contour  of  the  bunch,  that 
not  only  perfect  Grapes  are  produced,  but  also  the 
healthiest  and  freest  Vines.  We  think  nothing  of 
thinning  Pelargonium  trusses  of  their  pips,  or  Chrys- 
anthemums of  their  buds,  and  even  cultivate  the 
rough-growing  African  Marigold  with  one  stem  and  one 
flower  a  top.     Why  not  thin  the  fruits  of  the  Apple  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  Apple  culture  that 
bo  many  var  eties  are  in  the  field,  and  of  these  we 
can  only  by  experience  satisfy  ourselves  of  their 
value  in  any  soil  or  climate.  There  is  jet  another 
point  worth  noticing.  While  the  already  over- 
numerous  early  Apples  are  continuously  being  added 
to,  late  varieties  receive  few  additions.  For  example, 
varieties  that  do  not  Bucceed  here  are  Wellington, 
Cellini,  Lord  Suffield,  Cox'b  Pomona,  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin. 

However,  there  are  many  others  from  which  to 
choose  ;  and  for  early  Apples  I  would  ask  for  nothing 
better  than  Early  Julian,  koown  in  Scotland  as  Tarn 
Montgomery,  classified  also  aB  a  dessert  fruit  ;  Kes- 
wick Codlin,  a  large  and  fine  Apple,  and  on  several 
accounts  the  beBt  of  all  soft  Apples  ;  Ecklinville, 
well  liked  in  Scotland,  and  very  acid  when  cooked ; 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  which   does  well,   and  the 


fruit  colours  well — and  here  it  sometimes  rots  at  the 
core.  These  are  cooking  Apples;  and  the  following 
are  good  for  dessert :  Early  Margaret,  Early  Peach, 
which  should  not  be  pruned,  but  only  the  branches 
thinned-out ;  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  James  Grieve  follow.  Of  Lady  Sudeley  and 
Beauty  of  Bath,  I  am  not  sure  about  them  being 
good  varieties  fir  Scotland.  Late  varieties  are  King 
of  the  Pippins,  nearly  ready  now  ;  Ribston  Pippin, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Coroish 
Aromatic.  Ai.d  of  the  later  kitchen  sorts,  not  any 
are  superior  to  Warner's  King,  Nelson  Codlin,  Blen- 
heim Orange  (not  always  a  sure  cropper),  Bramley's 
Seedling  (which  is  extra  free),  and  a  fine  variety  ; 
Mere  de  Manage,  one  of  our  best,  but  very  acid  when 
cooked;  Alfriston,  which  [roduces  splendid  fruit, 
and  is  always  a  certain  bearer,  and  the  fruits  keep 
till  very  late  in  the  new  year  ;  and  Northern  Greening, 
which  requires  liberal  cultivation  and  free  thinning. 
I  should  be  quite  content  with  the  above  selection. 

In  some  gardens,  Hawthornden,  Stirling  Castle, 
Newton  Pippin,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Northern 
Dumpling,  Seaton  CaBtle,  Lord  GroBvenor,  Lord 
Derby,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Thorle  Pippin,  Golden 
Pippin,  Red  Calville  (call-d  Gaivel),  and  others,  ate 
deservedly  held  in  much  esteem. 

Some  Early  Pears  at  Tynningham. 
Our  trees  of  early  varieties  of  the  Pear  have  cropped 
well.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  had  Souvenir  du 
Congres  better  flavoured  than  this  year,  still,  at  its 
best  it  is  insipid,  and  here  the  fruits  are  generally 
used  in  the  kitchen.  Clapp's  Favourite,  a  variety 
that  is,  I  think,  well  worth  trying,  was  in  Scotland 
extra  good.  Dr.  Jules  Guyot,  a  fruit  very  near 
Williams'  Bon  ChrCtien  in  appearance  and  flavour, 
was  this  year  quite  as  good  as  the  last  named. 
Beurre"  d'Amanlis  ii  a  fine  Pear  here,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep,  the  core  rotting  soon  after  gathering. 
I  am  now  using  Loui  e  Bonne  (Thompson's)  and 
Beurre  Superfin,  both  delicious  varieties.  Knight's 
Monarch  is  this  year  larger  than  usual.  It  is  con- 
stantly found  fault  with  because  some  of  the  fruits 
drop  ;  but  severe  thinning  will  cure  this  propensity. 
Late  Pears  are  this  year  generally  a  poor  crop,  and 
reliance  will  have  chiefly  to  be  put  on  Winter  Nelis 
after  Christmas.  Fortunately,  there  is  none  better. 
Beurrt)  Rince,  Beurr6  Diel,  Glou  Morceau,  and  other 
late  Pears  tried  here  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  to 
ripen  fit  for  dessert.   B.  P.  Brothcrston. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

{Continued  from  p.  342.) 
Mr.  E.  F.  Scoh's  Nursery,  Maidenhead. — 
Here  the  great  specialty  is  the  production  of 
Chrysanthemums  for  cut  flowers,  immense  numbers 
being  sent  to  Covent  Garden  and  elsewhere,  and 
some  60,000  plants  of  the  principal  early-flowerin; 
varieties  are  grown  outdoors.  The  weather  in  the 
last  month  was  favourable  for  the  flowering  of  the 
plants,  and  on  the  day  of  my  visit  (October  28)  the 
masses  of  colour  presented  an  imposing  sight,  net- 
withstanding  that  quantities  were  being  cut  daily. 
Nearly  an  acre  of  one  variety,  Flora,  alone  is  grown,  a 
free  yellow  Pompon  ;  and  a  large  batch  of  Harvest 
Home,  a  rich  bronzy-red,  with  gold  tips  to  the  petals, 
was  really  charming,  an  I  for  general  cut  flower  pur 
poses  nothing  in  the  colour  could  be  better.  Crim- 
son Queen  was  another  very  free  anel  effective  flower, 
reflexed  crimson,  dwarf,  with  stout,  erect  stems  ; 
Ivory  was  a  very  dwarf  aud  pure  white  ;  Ambrose 
Thomas,  reddish  -  bronze,  2  feet  high;  Gustave 
Gruuerwald  had  teen  much  cut  over,  but  a  quantity 
of  nice  flowers  yet  remained  ;  Gaspard  Boucharlat, 
a  small  bronze  Japanese,  very  dwarf;  Sunshine,  rich 
brigbt  yellow,  of  similar  type,  was  also  very  attrac- 
tive ;  Strathmeath,  an  old  Pompon  variety,  was 
blooming  freely,  and  had  been  in  flower  the  past  two 
months  ;  Roi  des  Pro'coces,  an  old  variety,  colour  ricli 
crimson,  was  also  doing  well  ;  Edie  Wright  is  a  pretty 
pink  variety ;  Queen  of  the  Earlies,  pure  white  ; 
General  Hawkes,  purple-crimson  ;  and  O.  J.  Quintus, 
pink.  These,  and  many  others,  in  smaller  quantities, 
were  blooming  in  perfection  in  the  open  at  the  end  of 
October,  while  temporary  glass  structures  had  been 
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erected  oyer  large  quarters  of  G.  Wermig,  Madame 
DeBgrangee,  and  a  few  others.  A  good  representative 
collection  of  Japanese  and  other  varieties  is  grown, 
but  no  attempt  is  made  to  produce  large  flowers  ; 
quantity  for  market,  and  the  usual  cut  flower  and 
plant  trade,  being  the  chief  considerations  at  this 
establishment.   C.  H. 

Downside,  Leatheuhead. 

Naturally,  when  anv  grower  attains  to  the  high 
position  which  Mr.  W.  Mease,  Mr.  A.  Tate's  able 
gardener,  has,  as  an  exhibitor  of  Chrysanthemums, 
the  condition  of  his  flowers  at  the  commencement  of 
an  exhibition  season  arouses  special  interest.  This 
year  he  seems  to  be  in  first-rate  order  for  taking  the 
field,  especially  with  Japanese,  as  with  these  he  ib 
exceptionally  strong.  In  wonderful  "form"  indeed 
must  be  the  grower  who  is  better.  Whilst  he  has  a 
very  fine  collection  of  incurveds  ;  these  are  later,  but 
no  doubt  there  will  be  some  first-rate  blooms  formed 
a  week  or  so  hence.  Mr.  Mease  is  less  enthusiastic 
over  the  incurveds  than  he  ouce  was.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese  give  so  much  more 
variety  in  form  and  in  colour,  and  so  much  more  to 
look  at,  they  give  less  trouble  also.  Then  there  was 
form  in  the  old  incurveds  of  the  Queen  and  Roman 
types,  but  the  fine  quality  shown  in  these  is  now 
being  submerged  in  the  big  semi-Japanese  incurveds 
that  are  in  vogue,  and  these  do  not  find  favour,  at 
least,  so  far  as  the  incurved  quality  is  furnished, 
with  an  old  grower.  Practically,  incurved  form  is 
being  so  much  merged  into  the  Japanese  type,  that 
it  seemB  hardly  worth  while  to  retain  the  distinction 
which  was  for  so  long  dear  to  Chrysanthemum  florists. 

Foremost  amongst  the  Japanese  novelties  at  Down- 
side is  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  a  most  brilliant  orange- 
yellow  flower — form  of  Chenon  de  Lech^  [or  Mutual 
Friend]  ;  without  exception  the  most  brilliantly- 
coloured  of  all  the  yellows.  It  is  decidedly  superior 
for  depth  of  colour  to  Modestum.  This  is  one  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones'  seedlings,  and  should  make  a  sensation 
in  Chrysanthemum  circles. 

Taking  the  varieties  as  they  come,  the  following 
were  wonderfully  fine,  really  superb  blooms,  whilst 
many  have  to  be  left  unnamed  : — Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne, 
Swanley  Giant,  very  fine,  having  both  white  and 
pink  blooms  on  the  same  plant  from  diverse  buds  ; 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Madame  Gustave  Henry,  Robert 
Powell,  better  than  Col.  Smith  ;  Australie,  Mrs.  F. 
A.  Bevan,  Mrs.  C.  Orchard,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  here  very 
distinct  from  C.  J.  Warren  ;  Madame  E.  J.  Nosette, 
Miss  Nellie  Pockett,  very  beautiful ;  N.  C.  S. 
Jubilee,  Modestum,  James  Bidencope,  magenta,  white 
reverse  ;  E.  Molyneux,  exceptionally  fine  ;  Mrs. 
White  Popham,  very  fine  blooms  ;  M.  M.  de  la  Roche- 
tierre,  fawn  colour  ;  Lady  Ridgway,  C.  H.  Payne, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  M.  Pankoucke,  Mutual 
Friend,  Madame  G.  Bruant,  very  finely  coloured  • 
Madame  B.  Rivoire,  Oceana,  Madame  Chenon  de 
Leche,  wonderfully  fine  and  beautiful  ;  Surprise 
Admiral,  Mrs.  E.  Cannell,  C.  W.  Davis,  Pride  of 
Madford,  Miss  Elsie  Teichmann,  Joseph  Brooks 
Simplicity,  Robert  Owen,  Ella  Curtis,  Graphic, 
Matthew  Hodgson,  rich  chestnut ;  Phcebus,  and 
many  others. 

Amongst  incurveds,  the  following  were  of  great 
promise : — Robert  Petfield,  Duchess  of  Fife,  G. 
Haigh,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Heale, 
Violet  Tomlin,  J.  Agate,  Prince  Alfred,  Empress 
of  India,  John  Doughty,  Globe  d'Or,  R.  C.  Kingston, 
Lucy  Kendall,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Robert 
Cannell,  M.  T.  Martignat,  Dorothy  Foster,  Ma  Per- 
fection, Madame  Ferlat,  Lord  Rosebery,  Austin 
Cannell,  and  Princess  Beatrice. 

The  plants,  of  which  there  are  several  hundreds, 
are  Btaged  well  up  under  the  glass  in  two  large  span- 
houses,  and  every  facility  is  furnished  to  enable 
thtni  to  be  seen  at  their  best.  Out  of  so  large  a  col- 
lection, many  escape  notice— perhaps  because  rather 
late  ;  but  these  will  also  in  due  course  present  grand 
blooms  for  later  exhibitions.  A.  D.,  November  2. 

The  Chelsea  Collection. 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  at  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,   Chelsea,   have  this  season  a  collection  of 
Chrysanthemums   numbering   nearly    1000,    600   of 


which  are  grown  on  the  standard-system,  for  the 
production  of  specimen  blooms.  Though  Chrysan- 
themums are  not  treated  as  a  specialty,  but  rather 
as  a  feature  of  the  soft-wooded  department,  and  there 
are  no  seedlings  to  be  noticed  in  the  collection,  it  at 
the  same  time  includes  the  cream  of  the  novelties 
distributed  even  as  late  as  last  spring. 

Chelsea  is  not  an  ideal  situation  for  the  cultivation 
of  Chrysanthemums,  and  some  varieties  that  have  a 
disposition  to  "  damp  "  in  any  locality,  have  a  habit 
of  exhibiting  this  quality  to  an  unusual  extent  there. 
But  Messrs.  Veitch's  capable  cultivator,  Mr.  Weeks, 
contrives  to  produce  an  exhibition  of  the  flower  that 
would  be  creditable  in  any  district. 

It  is  one  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  "rust" 
though  imported  to  Chelsea  in  the  spring,  has  failed 
to  propagate  itself  there.  The  following  varieties 
were  some  of  the  noveltieB  that  were  in  best 
form  at  Chelsea :  Nellie  Pockett  the  fine  white 
Japanese  from  Australia  (F.  C.  C,  N.  C.  S.);  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Barker,  the  pretty  sport  from  the  ever  popular 
Edith  Tabor ;  Marie  Calvat,  which  promises  very 
well ;  Chatsworth  (F.  C.  C,  N.  C.  S.),  the  white 
Japanese,  having  petals  marked  with  reddish-purple  ; 
Mrs.  Mease,  the  most  delicate  of  the  Madame  Carnot 
type,  its  pale  primrose  or  lemon-tinted  florets  being 
peculiarly  attractive  ;  Mrs.  Hugh  Crawford,  one  of 
Mr.  Jones'  good  yellow  Japanese  of  last  season  ;  Mrs. 
Philip  Mann,  a  pale  yellow  Japanese  (Godfrey)  ;  Mrs. 
Weeks,  a  most  handsome  white  incurved  Japanese 
that  is  given  at  Chelsea  to  "damping;"  Mr.  T. 
Carrington,  and  others.  But  some  of  the  older 
varieties  have  been  proved  to  be  extraordinary  good 
"townsmen,"  and  it  is  interesting  to  record  the 
names  of  a  few  of  these  as  a  guide  to  urban  cul- 
tivators. G.  C.  Schwabe,  for  instance,  the  well- 
known  Japanese  variety,  with  purple  and  buff  colours, 
is  almost  always  good  at  Chelsea,  and  it  accordingly 
is  not  displaced  by  the  new  comers ;  then  Wm. 
Tricker,  a  bright-pink  flower  that  has  gone  through 
almost  every  collection,  generally  succeeds  well  ; 
Modestum,  the  rich  yellow  novelty  of  a  couple  of 
Biasons  ago,  was  in  fine  condition  ;  Lady  Byron,  too, 
was  good,  but  the  variety  is  not  free  from  a  liability 
to  "damp."  In  mentioning  Modestum  we  should 
have  included  with  it  another  rich  yellow  Japanese 
in  Phoobus.  There  were  some  good  blooms  of 
N.  C.  S.  J  ubilee,  an  incurved  Japanese  of  silvery- 
pink  colour  ;  and  of  the  beautiful  drooping  Sun- 
flower, sometimes  difficult  of  cultivation,  but 
always  very  charming  when  seen  in  good  condition. 
Like  the  last-named  variety,  Robert  Powell  is  not 
alwajs  a  success,  but  on  the  present  occasion  there 
were  very  fine  flowers. 

The  several  hundreds  of  bush-plants  were  looking 
well,  and  some  time  may  be  spent  in  noticing  the 
adaptation  of  the  many  varieties  for  this  system  of 
culture.  Most  of  them  may  be  used,  but  some  are 
more  suitable  than  others.  We  saw  none  afford 
better  effect  than  the  well-known  white  Japanese 
Souvenir  d'une  Petite  Amie,  and  the  yellow-flowered 
Amiral  Avellan.  Ryecroft  Glory  was  looking  very 
bright  in  small  pots,  as  partially-thinned  bush-plants. 

We  may  add,  for  the  consolation  of  other  culti- 
vators who  may  think  they  have  been  specially  un- 
fortunate, that,  in  the  show  varieties,  the  grower  has 
had  to  contend  this  season  against  a  number  of 
"  hard"  buds. 

The  Dover  House  Collection. 
There  are  few  cultivators  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
we  believe,  who  have  this  year  a  more  satisfactory 
collection  of  Chrysanthemums  than  usual,  but  this 
is  the  case  at  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan's  establishment  at 
Roehampton.  "There  has  been  only  one  'hard' 
bud,"  said  Mr.  McLeod  a  few  days  since,  when 
showing  us  his  plants.  They  have  already  won  a 
1st  prize  at  Kingston  in  the  twenty-four  Japanese 
class,  and  2nd  and  3rd  prizes  in  important  classes  at 
Wandsworth.  About  800  plants  have  been  grown 
this  season,  but  of  this  number  a  proportion  have 
been  cultivated  as  bush-specimens,  or  for  the  supply 
of  decorative  blooms  only.  A  few  days  ago  the  col- 
lection appeared  to  be  at  its  best,  and  the  selected 
plants  were  then  arranged  in  one  of  the  vineries. 
They   were  faced  with  a  band   of  Salvia  splendens 


grandiflora,  and  together  with  this  uncommonly 
bright  scarlet  flower  they  made  a  capital  picture. 
The  foliage  was  hardly  less  remarkable  than  the 
flowers,  but  the  height  of  some  of  the  plants  is  a  trifle 
more  than  usual.  The  best  of  the  older  and  the 
cream  of  the  new  varieties  are  here  merged  together, 
there  being  few  of  the  valuable  novelties  but  are  in 
evidence.  Lady  Ridgway,  Sunflower,  Edith  Tabor, 
and  the  pretty  variety,  M.  Chenon  de  Lech6,  were 
especially  true  to  character,  and  there  were  very  fine 
blooms.  Surprise,  too,  was  most  effective,  and 
should  be  in  every  collection,  by  reason  of  its  dis- 
tinct colour  (reddish-purple,  with  silver  reverse),  and 
its  very  dwarf  and  excellent  habit  of  growth.  Lady 
Byron,  Mutual  Friend,  Mons.  C.  Molin,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Probyn,  Oceana,  Jas.  Bidencope,  Lord  Brooke, 
Madame  Carnot,  the  white  and  lovely  Mrs.  H. 
Weeks,  may  also  be  mentioned  as  extra  fine.  Lady 
Oporto  Tait,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Cannell,  is  going  to 
prove  an  extraordinary  good  flower.  The  great 
width  of  the  petals,  its  rich  old-gold  colour,  and 
moderate  height  of  the  plants,  are  its  points  of  value. 
Desdemona  is  pleasing,  as  offering  a  change  from  the 
solid  blooms  of  some  other  varieties.  It  produces 
moderately  few  drooping  petals  of  white  and  pink 
colours.  It  ,is  very  charming.  There  were  many 
other  varieties  of  Japanese,  as  well  as  the  incurved 
section,  that  merited  notice,  but  space  forbids. 

The  "  rust"  was  seen  in  this  collection  two  years 
ago,  but  has  not  reappeared,  although,  said  Mr. 
MeLeod,  no  particular  steps  were  taken  to  ensure 
this.  R.  H.  P. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons. 

Few  of  present-day  cultivators  are  more  familiar  " 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in 
England  than  is  Mr.  fl.  Cannell,  sen.,  of  Swanley. 
To  this  fact  it  is  due  in  a  measure  that  an  inspection 
of  this  collection  is  usually  of  exceeding  interest. 
From  Mr.  Cannell's  anecdotes,  one  gets  a  few  side- 
lights upon  the  earliest  exhibitions,  when  the  then 
novel  Japanese  varieties  were  considered  contemptible, 
and  the  formal  Chinese  incurved  flower  was  lauded 
as  the  only  correct  type  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 

Although  November  was  a  week  old  when  our  visit 
was  made,  the  sun  was  glorious  at  Swanley,  almost 
hot,  and  Dahlia  flowers  were  abundant  in  the  open. 
Most  of  the  Chrysanthemums  were  arranged  in  the 
large  span-roofed  house  annually  set  aside  for  their 
display,  and  in  this  was  a  very  fine  show  indeed,  and 
some  capital  blooms. 

One  of  the  features  in  this  collection  consists  in  a 
number  of  varieties  from  M.  Delaux,  possessing 
flowers  with  striped  petals.  A  few  of  them  appeared 
to  possess  qualities  that  may  make  them  popular 
varieties  providing  they  will  come  to  sufficient  Bize, 
and  even  Bhould  they  lail  to  do  this,  they  would  be 
useful  decorative  flowers.  The  following  were  the 
best  of  Delaux's  seedlings  :  Walter  Klapp,  a  buff- 
coloured  Japanese,  striped  with  purple,  inclined  to  be 
a  little  rough  as  seen  ;  Madame  la  Colonel  Gurnier 
Durand,  a  large  reflexed  Japanese  white,  conspicu- 
ously marked  with  purple  stripes  ;  GaBton  Morin, 
also  a  reflexed  Japanese,  white,  striped  purple,  a  good 
grower  with  strong  healthy  foliage.  Miss  Mary 
Underhay  is  an  Australian  variety,  a  creamy-yellow 
Japanese  incurved  of  promisiug  character.  A  white 
sport  from  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne  is  named  Madame  Louis 
Ilemy  ;  it  is  a  pure  white  flower  of  the  same  character- 
istics as  the  type.  Then  Mr.  N.  Molyneux,  a  pretty 
white  Japanese,  has  just  sported  yellow,  and  the 
novelty  is  to  be  known  as  Mrs.  Thos.  Wood.  There 
is  an  American  variety  named  W.  H.  Longfellow,  that 
promises  to  make  a  large  white  flowering  Japanese. 
Some  flowers  were  still  to  be  seen  of  Kathleen 
Rogers,  a  white  flowering  Japanese  incurved,  to  be 
Bent  out  next  spring.  This  long-petalled  Japanese 
comes  as  much  as  15  inches  across,  and  will  make  one 
of  the  very  largest  and  best  early  bloomers. 

There  were  some  good  flowers  of  Swanley  Giant,  a 
large  incurved  Japanese  sent  out  by  Mr.  Cannell  last 
year,  and  of  Baron  Tait,  a  yellow  Japanese  also  sent 
out  last  year.  The  petals  in  this  case  are  reflexed, 
and  the  type  reminds  one  of  Madame  Carnot.  Mr. 
P.  Carrington,  an  Australian  incurved  Jap  inesf,  was 
noticed,  and  several  of  Calvat's  novelties,  luclu  liu^ 
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the  beautifully-tinted  Melucine,  a  pure  Japinese  of 
delicate  rosy-purple  and  white. 

An  unusually  pretty  novelty  is  Madame  Gabrielle 
Debrie,  a  flower  of  the  style  of  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  but 
lighter  and  more  delicate  in  shade  ;  the  flower  is 
large,  and  the  petals  good.  Mdlle.  Gabrielle  Seince 
is  a  large  white  Japanese  already  noticed  in  several 
collections  this  season,  and  Mrs.  Randerson  (?)  is  a  very 
pale  primrose  Japanese  of  good  depth.  There  were 
some  capital  blooms  of  Edith  Tabor,  and  of  the  sport 
from  this,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barks.  A  pure  white  incurved 
of  last  year,  named  Yvonne  Desblanc,  was  seen  in 
good  character  ;  also  Lord  Justice  Lopes,  a  rosy- 
purple  incurved,  with  silvery  leverse.  But  Mr. 
Cannell  has  an  excellent  seedling  incurved  variety,  as 
yet  unnamed.  The  petals  are  amaranth  in  colour, 
and  the  reverie  purple  and  silvery  ;  it  will  apparently 
make  a  very  large  flower,  and  need  little  "pulling 
up."  Duke  of  Wellington  has  become  a  truly 
incurved  flower  at  Swanley  this  season,  and  Chrysan- 
themum Miss  Bruant  is  another  incurved  Japanese, 
noticed  to  be  almost  as  well  built  as  the  true 
incurveds. 

In  another  house  was  a  collection  of  decorative 
Chrysanthemums,  in  which  we  found  the  different 
types  and  varieties  of  great  interest  in  their  curious 
forms  and  peculiar  tints.  The  yellow-flowered  Mrs. 
Filkins,  for  instance,  was  seen  here,  and  a  new  white- 
flowering  variety  of  the  same  tjp<",  with  similarly 
twisted  petals.  This  novelty  will  be  a  very  popular 
one;  it  does  not  open  pure  white,  but  becomes  eo 
befoie  the  flower  is  fully  developed.  The  yellow 
Mrs.  Jas.  Carter,  also,  was  noticed  here  ;  and  a  single- 
flowering  variety  kr-own  as  Madge  is  worthy  of 
mention,  through  its  curious  mixing  of  crimson  and 
jellow  and  white.  There  were  many  varieties  of 
tingleB  just  at  their  best,  and  they  were  very  attrac- 
tive. We  must  not  omit  to  mention  Black  Hawk, 
the  darkest  crimson  Chrysanthemum  we  remember 
to  have  seen.  It  came  from  America  last  year,  and 
is  a  reflexed  Japanese,  that  for  decorative  purposes 
will  be  most  valuable,  as  affording  crimson  colour  of 
a  most  effective  shade. 


Market  Gardening. 


BULBOUS     PLANTS. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  to  make  plantings  of 
most  kinds  of  hardy  bulbs  out-of-doors  for  yielding 
supplies  of  cu'-flowers  for   marketing    next   spring. 
Foremost  among  the  numerous  kinds  and  varieties  of 
bulbs  enumerated  in  the  extensive  and  admirably  got- 
up  catalogues  issued  annually  by  our  leading  nursery- 
men ard  bulb-merchants,  are  Daffodils  (double  and 
single-flowered),    Hyacinths,    Tulips,    Spanish    Iris, 
Snowdrops,  and  Montbretias.   Alba  plena  odorata  and 
Van   Zion   are   the   best  double  Daffodils  to  grow  ; 
Horsfieldi,  Bicolor  Empress,  Poeticus  ornatus,  and  Tela- 
monius  being  about  the  best  Bingle-flowered  varieties. 
Hyacinths   of   three   distinct  shades  of  colour — red, 
white,  and  blue— will  be  ample,  and  the  tame  may 
he   faid   of  Tulips,   La  Cendeur  (pure  white),    Rex 
rubrorum   (bright   scarlet),   both   producing   double 
flowers,  and  the  single  and  6weetly-scented  Yellow 
Prince.     Good  spikes  of  Spanish  Irii  in  various  rich 
shades  of  colour — that  is,  mixed  varieties,  command 
a  ready  and  remunerative  sale,  as  also  do  the  flowers 
mentioned  above.     Of  the  twenty  or  more  varieties 
of  Montbretias  now  in  cultivation  the  old  M.  crocos- 
mia;flora  is  tho  best  for  marketing  and  other  purposes. 
All  the  bulbous  and  Iridaceous  plants  indicated  above 
will  pay  well  for  generous  cultivation.     If  the  bulbs 
are   dibbled   into   ground  of  medium  texture,   into 
which  a  necessary  dressing  of  ehort  manure  has  been 
dug  or  ploughed,  they  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
A  Bpace   of  1    foot  will   be  none  too  much  to  allow 
between   the  rows  of  Daffodils,    Hyacinths,    Tulips, 
Spanish  Iris  and  Snowdrops,  making  the  holes  about 
6  inches  deep,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  hole  to 
hole   in   the  row,  closing  in  the  soil  over  the  bulbs 
with  the  setting-stick  in   planting,  and  the  work  is 
completed.    Where  plenty  of  light  manure  is  at  hand, 
a  surface-dressing  of  it  placed  over  the  ground  will 


prove  beneficial.  Bulbs  of  the  description  mentioned 
may  also  be  planted  with  advantage  in  orchards 
and  such-like  places  in  good-sized  holes  made  with 
a  crowbir,  dropping  a  handful  or  two  of  fine  rich 
soil  into  each  hole  before  and  after  depositing  the 
individual  bulbs  therein.  Bulbs  planted  as  indicated 
will  annually  increase  in  size  and  floriferousness,  and 
in  a  short  time  more  than  pay  for  the  initial  cost  of 
bulbs  and  planting. 

Montbretias  should  be  planted  about  6  inches  deep, 
in  rows  about  18  inches  apart,  and  at  the  same  dis- 
tance in  the  rows,  planting  the  bulbs  in  patches  of 
from  five  to  seven  bulbs  in  a  patch.  In  point  of 
i  sefulness,  graceful  habit  of  growth,  colour,  and 
freedom  of  flowering,  few  flowering  plants  can  equal 
the  Montbretia  crocosmiaeflora  ;  the  plant  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and,  as  already  stated,  exceedingly  floriferous, 
producing  several  branching  spikes  thickly  furnished 
with  golden-coloured  flowers,  the  spikes  showing  well 
above  the  elegant  Gladiolus-like  foliage,  being  from 
20  inches  to  30  inches  high,  according  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  From  three  to  five  or  more  of  the 
arching  spikes,  according  to  size  of  vase  which  they 
are  intended  to  embellish,  tied  loosely  together  and 
garnished  with  their  own  foliage,  are  highly  appreciated 
by  both  florists  and  customers  alike,- the  flowers,  in 
addition  to  their  attractive  form  and  colour,  ke  >ping 
a  long  time  in  a  cut  state  in  water.  Montbretias 
planted  as  described  above  become  so  well  e  tablis.hed 
iu  the  course  of  two  years  aB  to  require  transplanting 
in  fresh  ground  in  reduced  latches,  and  October 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  time  for  doing  this.  No 
time  need  be  wasted  in  sizing  the  bulbs  in  the 
process  of  transplanting  ;  all  that  is  necessary,  the 
ground  having  been  previously  manured,  nnd  either 
dug  or  ploughed,  is  to  put  down  the  line,  open 
holes  at  from  18  to  24  inches  asunder,  and  into 
these  drop  a  cluster  of  roots  taken  off  the  established 
plants  with  a  sharp  spade,  burying  the  crowns  about 
6  inches  from  the  surface,  filling  in  the  holes,  and 
pressing  the  soil  about  the  rootB  in  doing  so.  Where 
large  plantings  of  this  charming  plant  are  contem- 
plated, the  most  expeditious  and  economical  way  to 
do  the  work  is  to  plough  them  in — namely,  to  deposit 
about  five  bulbs  in  every  third  furrow,  in  patches  about 
18  in.  apart,  Eeveral  persons  being  placed  at  short  in- 
tervals along  the  furrow,  placing  the  bulbs  in  position 
in  order  to  keep  two  ploughs  going  without  loss  of  time. 
1  believe  my  experience  of  Monbretia  crocosmiaetlora 
leads  me  to  say  the  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  iu  any 
part  inland  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  when 
planted  about  6  inches  deep  in  land  inclined  to  be 
light  in  texture  rather  than  heavy,  and  dry  rather 
than  wet.  I  may  say,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
demand  being  bo  good  for  bunches  of  Montbretia, 
arranged  as  described  above,  for  the  Bhops,  I  am  now 
extending  my  planting,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand, 
doing  the  work  in  the  manner  set  forth  above,  but 
with  line  and  spade  in  my  case.  H.  T)'.  Ward, 
I  ay  high. 


is  taken  fr^m  a  specimen  obligingly  furnished  by  Mr. 
Gumbleton.  The  plant  was  originally  described  by 
Franchet  in  the  Bull.  Acad.  Imp.  Sr.  Petersb.,  xvii. 
(1892),  420.  See  also  Franchet  and  Savatier,  Enum. 
PI.  Jap.  1,  254.  Ed.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NIPPONICUM. 

Attention  was  called  to  this  as  a  winter- 
flowering  greenhouEe  plant  in  the  Gardenen' 
Chronicle  for  January  16  last  year,  p.  46.  A 
group  of  plants  of  it  may  now  be  Eeen  in  flower 
in  the  temperate-house  at  Kew.  They  are  com- 
pact shrubs,  18  inches  in  height  and  diameter, 
the  erect  branches  clothed  with  dark  green,  oblong, 
spatulate  leaveB,  3  inches  long  and  1  inch  wide  ;  and 
numerous  daisy-like  flower-heads,  3  inches  acrosB, 
the  yellow  disc  an  inch  across,  and  the  whorled  white 
ligules  an  inch  long.  Each  plant  bears  about  fifty  of 
those  flower-heads,  which  open  slowly,  and  promise  to 
romain  in  good  condition  for  several  weeks.  The 
treatment  the  plants  have  received  has  been  exactly 
that  of  the  ordinary  Chrysanthemums  as  regards  soil, 
water,  and  exposure,  but  they  are  eighteen  months 
old.  Some  of  the  flowers  lack  regularity  of  lorm, 
due  probably  to  want  of  bright  sunlight  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  plant  deserves  the  attention  of  horticul- 
turists, and  especially  that  of  breeders.  It  is  of 
about  the  same  degree  of  hardiness  as  the  common 
Chrysanthemum.    [Our  illustration  (fig.  104,  p.  349) 


BROOM    HOUSE,     FULHAM. 

[See  Supplementary  Illdsti;aiion.] 
In  our  issue  for  September  22  was  published  a 
photograph  of  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Purrle 
Beech,  growing  in  Miss  Sullivan's  garden.  But  that 
tree  does  not  by  any  means  exbauBt  the  interest 
possessed  by  this  remarkable  garden,  which  on  one 
side  is  bounded  by  the  Thames,  and  on  another 
adjoins  to  the  grounds  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Hurlingham  Club.  The  visitor  is  surprised  to  find 
so  fine  and  so  interesting  a  garden  in  an  area  now 
well  within  the  London  smoke  district.  Miss 
Sullivan's  object  is  to  have  something  of  everything 
from  February  to  October,  and  there  is  not  a  day 
in  the  year  on  which  something  of  interest  may  be 
found. 

The  gardens  and  grounds  of  Broom  House  include 
about  10  acres,  but  the  large  kitchen  garden  and  fruit, 
and  plant-houses  are  separated  from  the  house  and 
pleasure-grounds  by  Broom  House  Lane.    By  reference 
to  the  illustration,  a  good  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the 
garden  immediately  contiguous   to  the  house-front, 
which  is  the  river  fide  of  the  residence,   as  already 
stated.      In  front  of  the  house  will  be  seen  a  hedge  of 
Box  about  4   feet  high.     During  the  summer  this  is 
more  or  lets  covered  with  flowering  climbing-plants, 
such   as    Tropaeolums,    Convolvuluses,    &c.      These 
probably    injure  the   hedge  somewhat ;  but  as  Miss 
Sullivan  remarked,   "  they  look  very  pretty,  and  it  is 
not  for  long."     In   a  more  remote    position  in   the 
grounds    one    sees   Hops   and   Ampelopsis   climbing 
over  Holly  bushes,    and  over   stout  wooden   props. 
Doubtless    both   are    encouraged   from   a   desire   to 
see  these   plants   growing   as   naturally  as  may  be. 
Very   close   to  the   Box-hedge   are   the    small   beds 
that   form  the   parterre  flower-garden,   with  gravel- 
walks  intersecting  them.     TheBe  have  been  planted 
this    season    with    bedding-plants    of     neat    habit, 
and  have  been  very  gay.     To  right  and  left  of  these, 
however,   are  beds  of  large  size,  and  looking   for  a 
moment  at  one  of  them,  one  understands  how  it  is, 
that  in  a  comparatively  small  garden,  Miss  Sullivan 
appears  to  have  something  of  everything.    It  is  a  square 
out  bed  about  4£  yards  by  4  yards  ;  in  it  we  noticed 
four  varietier  of   Pelargoniums,  blue-flowerel   Age- 
ratum,    two   varieties   of    Marguerites,    Coleus    and 
Lilium  raudidum.     There  was  no  mixed  planting,  but 
each  variety  was  allotted  a  Certain  portion  of  the  bed. 
This  will  give  a  key  to  the  beddiog  throughout,  and 
consequently   there   are   few,  if   any,  good   tedding 
plants  but  have  been  represented  there  during  the 
season  just  closed.     Bulbs  are  now  beiug  planted  in 
most  of    these  beds,  and  the  garden  during  spring 
presents  a  beautiful  and  varied  picture.     But  after 
all.   the  flower-bedding  is  not  so  interesting  a*  the 
numerous  specie  i   of  herbaceous,    bog,    alpine,    and 
other  pknts  that  in  all  Borts  of  out-of-the-way  but 
specially  suitable  places  are  cultivated  with  success. 
There  is  a  rockery  that  screens  a  dividing  wall,  and 
is  much  shaded  by  trees.     It  is  consequently  planted 
chiefly    with    Ferns,   including   most  of  our  British 
varieties,  but  a  few  nlpines  {.row   there.     A  better 
rockery,  however,  is  one  that  has  been  made  near  to 
the  embankment  of  the  river,  and  in  full  sunthine. 
To  the  visitor,   it  would  seem  that  the  atmosphere 
would   be   too   moist   for   the   well-doing   of   alpine 
plants  ;  but  Mies  Sulilvan  says  that  the  river  bting  a 
tidal  river,  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  the  plants 
succeed  well.     Near  to  the  rockery  is  a  small  pond, 
and   in    the    immediate    surroundings    are    suitable 
species   of    plants,   as,    for  instance,    Hydrophyllum 
virginicum,    Hydrangea  hortensa,  Beveral  species  of 
Iris,  Rhus  glabra  laciniata,  a  very  graceful  plant,  with 
much-divided  leaves ;  Bamboos,  CannaB,  Aralia  penta- 
phylla  (or,  to  be  more  oorrect,  Acanthopunax  spino- 
sum),     13     or     14    feet    high  ;     A.    Maximowiczii 
(Acanthopanax  ricinifolium).      There   is  a  fountain 
also,  and  a  large  stone  basin.     Round  this  are  other 
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FlG.    104-. — CHRYSANTHEMUM    NIPPONICUM  :    COLOURS   WHITE   AND    YELLOW.      (SEE    P.    348.) 
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uncommon  species.  The  pretty  little  Saxifraga 
sancta  grows  close  to  the  stones,  in  a  clump  about 
a  foot  across.  It  is  rarely  seen  so  vigorous,  but  Miss 
Sullivan  has  studied  its  needB,  as  she  has  done  those 
of  most  of  her  plants,  and  she  has  found  that 
it  does  not  like  to  be  watered  overhead.  Now  a 
little  pipe  runs  underneath  its  roots,  and  the 
necessary  water  is  supplied  by  this  means. 

Miss  Sullivan  has  a  bog  garden.  It  is  a  sunk  bed, 
and  by  means  of  a  perforated  sunken  pipe,  the 
earth  can  be  maintained  at  what  degree  of  moisture 
is  desired  without  any  overhead  waterings.  Here 
are  Osmundas,  Ranunculuses,  Pratia  angulata,  with 
its  seed-pods  almost  like  purple  Turnip-rooted 
Radishes  ;  Anemone  sylvestris,  Hellebores,  Saxi- 
fraga peltata,  Lysimachia  brachystachys  ;  the  pretty 
little  Sibthorpia  europjea,  and  the  more  delicate 
variegated  variety,  Eulalia  japonica,  &c.  Large  beds 
containing  herbaceous  perennial  flowering  species, 
with  a  few  Dahlias  intermixed  with  them.  The 
Physalis  was  pretty  in  these  beds  recently.  To 
the  right  of  the  residence  there  may  be 
seen  in  the  photograph  an  old  Pine  -  tree 
with  a  top  as  flat  as  a  table.  Near  to 
this,  a  small  lean-to  glasshouse  has  been  built,  in 
which  there  were  Rose-trees,  and  tree-Carnations 
planted  out,  a  few  plants  of  the  Malmaison  varieties 
being  in  pots.  Some  Freesias  are  just  showing  above 
the  surface-soil — not  in  pots,  but  in  the  bed.  The 
little  house  is  surrounded  by  a  miniature  garden, 
where  recently  there  were  Tuberoses  in  bloom 
planted  out  there  when  the  plants  were  quite  small; 
also  Crinum  Moorei  in  bloom,  early  flowering  Chrys- 
anthemums, hybrid  Cannas,  Carnations,  &c.  Two 
large  clumps  of  Yuccas  are  observed  close  to  this 
house  also.  The  conservatory  attached  to  the  house 
contained  species  of  plants  generally  used  for  the 
adornment  of  like  structures,  but  preparations 
were  about  to  be  made  to  furnish  it  with  Chrj  sin- 
themums. 

The  old  Scots  Firs  upon  the  place  are  looking  but 
poorly,  for  they  are  evidently  slowly  dying  out. 

There  are  some  fine  Beech-trees  in  addition  to  the 
purple-leaved  variety  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  A  good  specimen  of  the  Liquidambar  close 
to  the  house  is,  said  Miss  Sullivan,  the  only  tree 
that  has  presented  a  good  colour  this  season.  The 
deciduous  Cypress  Taxodium  distichum  and  the  Tulip- 
tree  are  nevertheless  represented  by  fine  examples. 

The  kitchen  garden  and  glass  structures  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lane  are  under  the  capable 
E  upervision  of  Miss  Sullivan's  gardener,  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  has  been  at  Broom  House  a  number  of  years. 


Cultural  Memoranda. 

CALADIUMS. 

The  tubers  of  these  should  be  very  carefully  dried 
in  a  warm  house  when  the  foliage  begins  to  decay,  and 
in  this  house  the  tubers  should  be  kept  throughout 
the  winter.  Some  gardeners  shake  the  tubers  out  of 
the  soil,  and  place  them  in  smaller  flower-pots.  I 
have  also  remarked  them  being  wintered  very  suc- 
cessfully several  in  large  pots  filled  with  dry  sand, 
and  stood  in  the  dry  part  of  a  stove,  very  successfully. 
II.  M. 

Argvbeia  speciosa. 

This  plant  forms  a  pretty  climber  for  the  stove, 
being  attractive  both  on  account  of  its  flowers 
and  its  silvery  foliage.  This  species  is  a  strong 
grower,  requiring  a  spacious  run  for  its  long,  twining 
stem*.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon  a  strong 
peduncle  about  as  long  as  the  leaves,  and  are  large 
and  not  unlike  single  blooms  of  a  Gloxinia  of  a  pink 
and  purplish  colour.  The  leaves  are  ovate-cordate, 
glabrous,  and  are  rich  green  upon  the  upper  surface, 
covered  with  a  silvery  tomentum  beneath,  with 
which  the  petioles  and  younger  stems  are  also  covered. 
A  good  rich  compost  of  peat  and  loam  suit  this 
species  well. 

Leonotis  leoncrus. 

This  old  plant  is  adapted  for  walls  or  pillars,  where 
it  will  soon  cover  a  considerable  space.  A  plant  is 
now   in   flower   in  the   corridor   here  ;    it   is   about 


12  feet  in  height,  and  more  than  6  feet  broad,  and 
almost  all  the  growths  bear  three  or  sometimes  more 
umbels  of  rich  reddish  flowers.  The  foliage  is 
oblong-lanceolate,  with  serrated  margins.  Of  a  robust 
habit,  this  plant  seems  capable  of  growing  in  almost 
any  soil  ;  here  it  is  grown  in  pure  loam  and  sand. 
Given  a  sunny  position  in  a  greenhouse,  it  will  give 
an  abundance  of  bloom  in  September  or  October. 
This  plant  is  Baid  to  have  been  in  cultivation  at 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  in  1712.  R.  L.  H.,  Edinburgh. 

Wallflowers. 

A  good  batch  of  these  plants  raised  from  early 
summer  Bowings  if  taken  up  at  this  season,  and 
potted  and  wintered  in  cold  frames,  will  be  found 
useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes  early  in  the  spring. 
The  Bel  voir  Castle  Dwarf  Yellow  makes  a  capital  pot 
plant,  as  does  Covent  Garden  Blood-red  as  a  dark- 
flowered  one.  The  plants  should  be  lifted  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  soil  adhering  to  the  roots,  and 
firmly  potted  in  32's,  in  a  mixture  of  sound  loam,  free 
from  wire-worm  and  weevil-grub,  and  well-rotted 
manure.  Let  the  plants  stand  on  a  firm  bottom  of 
coal-ash  impervious  to  worms  ;  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  root,  or  many  of  the 
leaves  will  drop  off.  M. 

Myosotib  in  Yariett. 

These  may  be  similarly  treated.  The  plants  will 
be  found  of  use  where  the  greenhouse,  has  to  be  kept 
gay  in  early  spring.  Myosotis  should  not  be  kept  in 
a  very  moist  house  during  the  winter,  and  they 
should  at  all  times  receive  as  much  fresh  air  as  it  is 
possible  to  afford  them. 

Tomatos, 

In  order  to  secure  an  early  crop  of  fruit,  it  is 
prudent  to  make  a  Bowing  this  month,  and  to  grow  the 
plants  steadily  in  a  light  position  in  a  warm  house, 
say,  the  earliest  vinery,  the  plants  remaining  in  the 
house,  if  a  vinery,  till  a  good  set  of  fruit  is  secured, 
by  which  time  the  foliage  of  the  Vines  will  have 
rendered  their  removal  to  a  lighter  house  necessary. 
Tomato-seeds  require  but  little  water  till  germination 
has  taken  place  ;  and  when  the  young  plants  possess  a 
pair  of  true  leaves,  they  should  be  potted  two  in  a 
60-sized  pot,  but  grown  on  singly  at  the  next  potting. 
A  somewhat  sandy  compost  is  the  best  at  the  winter 
repotting,  and  the  gardener  should  rather  err  on  the 
side  of  small  shifts,  and  a  dryish  state  of  the  soil. 
The  plants  do  best  and  grow  sturdiest  if  kept  near 
the  roof -glass  in  a  house  having  a  temperature  of  60°. 
As  the  days  lengthen,  the  degree  of  warmth  should  be 
raised  from  60°  to  65°,  and  higher  during  sunshine. 
The  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  lateral 
shoots,  and  repotting  should  be  made  finally  into 
10-inch  pots,  the  soil  made  use  of  this  time  con- 
sisting of  rich  loam,  mixed  with  spent  Mushroom- 
bed  manure,  and  mortar-rubble  added.  Trustworthy 
varieties  are  Chemin  Rouge,  Ham  Green  Favourite, 
and  Duke  of  York.  H.  Markham,  Northdown, 
Margate. 


The   Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   W.  Messenger,  Gardener  to  H.  C.   Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Imantopliyllums. — Afford  these  plants  cool  treat- 
ment, and  keep  the  roots  on  the  dry  side,  over- 
watering  being  apt  to  cause  the  tips  of  the  foliage  to 
become  yellow,  and  eventually  to  die  back  to  the 
root-stock.  Seed  of  any  particularly  good  varieties, 
if  ripe,  should  be  dried  and  sown  in  a  pot  or  pan 
placed  in  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°.  It  is  advisable 
to  cultivate  seedling  Imantophyllums  in  an  inter- 
mediate-house, as  they  will  make  greater  progress 
there  than  in  a  greenhouse  at  this  season. 

Nerines. — Any  bulbs  which  need  re-pottiug  may 
now  be  attended  to.  In  the  ordinary  way  annual 
re-potting  is  uncalled  for  ;  but  top-dressing  with 
rich  soil  should  always  be  attended  to  yearly.  A 
good  potting-soil  consists  of  sandy-loam  three-parts, 
decayed  dry  cow-manure  one-part,  and  coarse  sand. 
When  the  bulbs  are  making  growth,  plenty  of  water 
is  required  ;  but  daring  the  rest  -  period,  which 
extends  from  May  to  September,  water  ought  to  be 
withheld.  The  bulbs  may  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in 
the  greenhouse  or  similar  structure  for  the  present. 

Hippeastrums. — By  this  date  the  latest  bulbs  will 
have  completed  their  growth,  aud  they  may  be  Btored 
away  for  a  time  to  rest,  being  kept  dry.  A  batch  of 
the  earliest-rested  bulbs  may  have  the  old  soil  shaken 


from  them  and  be  repotted,  and  placed  in  the 
forcing-house,  plunging  the  pots  if  possible  in  a  mild 
hot-bed  ;  very  little,  if  any,  water  will  be  required 
by  the  bulbs  before  they  have  grown  a  little. 

Gloxinias  and  Tuberous  Begonim,  which  have  been 
dried  off,  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  old  soil,  and 
stored  in  dry  Cocoa-fibre  refuse  in  a  dry  shed  that 
frost  cannot  enter  ;  they  will  keep  souud  till  potting- 
time  comes  round  again.  Achimencs  may  be  similarly 
treated. 

Lilium  Harrisii. — The  bulb*  should  be  placed  on  a 
greenhouse  shelf  close  to  the  glass  when  growth  has 
fairly  begun.  Afford  the  bulbs  water  as  soon  as  they 
are  removed  to  the  house,  and  do  not  allow  the  soil 
to  get  dry. 

Mignonette, — These  plants  should  be  grown  close 
to  the  glass,  and  air  freely  afforded  when  it  does  not 
freeze,  the  forwarder  plants  being  stimulated  with 
weak  manure-water  twice  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Conifers. — There  are  but  few  plants,  if  judiciously 
plaoed,    which    are    as  capable    of    adding     to   the 
attractiveness    and    charm    of    a    garden    as    well- 
chosen  Conifers.     The  choice  of  species  should  be 
guided  by  their  hardiness,  their  ultimate  dimensions, 
the  sort  of  situation,  whether  sheltered  or  exposed,  a 
wet  or  dry  soil,  and  the  nature  of  the  last.     Some 
Conifers  are  not  particular  as  to  soil,  and  will  grow 
in  any  sort  of  pure  sand  ;  some  succeed  in  swampy 
land,    or   on   its  margin,   as    for     example    Sequoia 
sempervirens,   Taxodium  distichum,   Pinus  Strobus, 
Juniperus  virginiana.       None,  however,  likes  water 
stagnant  always    in   the    soil,    and    all    or    almost 
all     are     more    at    home     on     hillsides    thau    flat 
land,   or  at  least  their  effectiveness   is  greater.     As 
a     windbreak    there    is    nothing    better    than    the 
black  Austrian  Pine  and    Pinus  Pinaster.      But  as 
most  old  gardenB  are  usually  well  sheltered  from  the 
wind,  and  new  ones  can  be  afforded  shelter  in  a  few 
years,  I  will   mention   the  names  of   a  few  species 
which  are  ornaments  to  any  garden,  assuming  that 
proper  stations  are  made  for  the  trees,  and  there  is 
some   kind  of  surface-feeding  or  extension  of  rojt- 
run   as  time   goes    on,   and   the  roots  spread.     The 
smallest  station  should   not   be   lees  than  i  feet  in 
diameter  and  2J  feet  deep.      The  preparations    for 
planting  are  the  same  as  for  a  fruit-tree  minus  the 
manure,  and  Conifers  will  not  have  any  of  that.    Tho 
actual    process  of    planting    is   the   eame  if  young 
plants   without   ball   are    employed,   and    even   the 
knife    may   be    used     to    reduce    the    number   of 
leaders,    &r   to    produce  a   properly  balanced   head. 
The   species  to  plant  may  consist  of  Abies  pungens, 
Picea    excelsa,    the    Norway    Spruce,    in    its    maoy 
varieties;  A.  Menziesii,  P.  nigra,   P.  orientali',  and 
P.  polita.     These  are  true  Spruces  (Picea).     Then  of 
Silver  Firs  (Abies),   A.   amabilis,  A.  cephalonica,  A. 
concolor,   A.  c.   Lowiana  (lasiocarpa),  A.  grandis,  A. 
magnifica,  A.  Pinsapo,  and  A.  Webbiana.     The  Hem- 
lock Spruce  (Tsuga)  offer  several  fine  garden   trees, 
viz.,    T.  Albertiana,   the  Columbian   Hemlock  ;    T. 
canadensis,  and  its  variety  ;  Douglasii  (1'seudo-tsuga) ; 
and  T.  Pattoniana,  Araucaria  imbricata  (where  there 
is  no  chalk  in  the  soil)  ;  Cedrus  atlantica,  C.  Deodara 
in  its  varieties,   C.  Libani,  Cryptomeria  japonica,  C. 
j.   elegant,  and  C.  j.  e.   nana  ;  any  of  the  Cypresses 
and   Juniperus,    and   Cypress-like   Junipers ;    Larix 
Kiernpferi     the     Golden     Liroh,      and     Libocedrus 
decurrens.     The  genus  Pinus  does  not  offer  so  many 
garden  trees  of  elegant  form,  but  a  few  ought  to  be 
planted,  if  only  for  the  beauty  of  their  stem  when 
aged,  as  the  Stone  Pine  P.   pinea,  P.  sylvestris,  P. 
Coulteri,   P.   insignia    (only   in   warm   counties),    P. 
Jetireyi,  P.  Sabiniana,   P.  Ayacahuite,    P.    Cembra, 
P.  excelsa,  P.  Lambertiaua,  and   P.  Scrobus.     Any  of 
the     Thuias    are     suitable     garden  trees,     and     all 
very     beautiful  ;    as    also    Thuiopsis     borudis     in 
variety,  T.   dolabrata  and  its  varieties,   aud  Sequoia 
gigantea.     These  are  euough  for  any  garden  of  mode- 
rate size,  as  each  will  require  ample  apace  for  its  full 
development.      The   plants  should   be  staked  at  the 
time  of  planting,  and   if   planted  on  the  turf  no  tods 
should  be  laid  within  1  foot  of  the  stem. 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duko  of  Rutland, 
Bolvoir  Castlo,  Grantham. 

Selection  of  Plums  for  Gardens. — Some  readers  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  may  be  glad  to  obtain  a 
select   Hat   of  Plums   for   garden   plautiug.       Early 
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Prolific  (Rivers),  Early  Orleans,*  Prince  Englebert,* 
Denyer's  Victoria,*  Belle  de  Louvain,  Denniston's 
Superb,*  Kirkes,*  Large  Black  Imperial,  Common 
Greengage,*  McLaughlin's  Gage,"  Jefferson,*  Pond's 
Seedling,  Washington,*  Wlrte  Magnum  Bonum, 
irobduke,  Monarch,  Grand  Duke,  Golden  Trans- 
parent Gage  (Rivers),*  Reine  Claude  de  Comte 
Althann,*  Oullin's  Golden  Gage,*  Reine  Claude  de 
Bavay,*  Rivers'  Late  OraDge,*  Coo's  Golden  Drop  ;* 
and  for  preserving  and  kitchen  use,  the  small  white 
and  yellow  fruited  Mirabellas,  which  crop  well  as  a 
ttandard.  It  is  like  a  Damson  in  size  and  growth, 
but  white  or  pale  yellow.  Those  marked  *  are  dessert 
varieties. 

Plums  may  be  trained  in  the  fan-shape,  and  gro  i  n 
on  east  or  weat  atpects,  in  districts  that  are  not  waim 
enough  for  the  fruits  to  ripen  on  standards,  bushes, 
&c.  In  the  south  most  of  the  varieties  do  well  as 
standard  trees,  but  in  the  Midlands  only  occasionally 
are  crops  of  fruit  obtained  in  this  way.  The  Victoria, 
Black  Imperial,  Jefferson,  and  Prince  Englebert,  are 
amongst  the  surest  cropping  varieties. 

Selection  of  Cherrits. — I  will  do  for  this  fruit  what 

1  have  done  for  Plums,  namely,  mention  some  select 
varieties  of  rnorit  : — Elton,  May  Duke,  Governor 
Wood,  Early  Rivers,  Monstrueuso  de  Mezet,  Bigarreau 
de  Sehreken,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Bigarreau  Noir  de 
Sc!  midt,  Late  Black  Bigarreau,  Geantde  Hedelfingen, 
Heine  Horteuse,  St.  Margaret's,  Guigne  de  Winkler, 
Morel  o,  and  Bel'e  Magnifique,  a  red  Morello. 
Cneriits  fail  in  some  soils  owing  to  lack  of  lime,  a 
large  quantity  of  which  is  removed  by  the  stones  of 
the  fruit,  and  excepting  on  land  overlying  chalk  or 
limestone,  provision  should  be  made  for  this  at  the 
true  of  planting,  by  incorporating  finely-broken  chalk 
or  old  plaster  with  the  staple.  A  soil  rich  in  nitrogen 
is  also  unsuitable  for  Cherries,  as  it  fosters  a  too 
vigorous  growth,  and  sets  up  gumming  of  the 
branches  ;  and  soil  which  has  been  highly  manured 
should  be  removed  from  the  sites  of  the  trees,  and  be 
replaced  with  some  sound  loam  from  a  pasture.  The 
fau  method  of  training  is  best  for  the  Cherry, 
the  single  upright  cordon  suits  the  Bigarreau  section, 
and  the  trees  bear  well  for  a  few  years,  and  can  be 
made  to  cover  a  wall  quickly  by  planting  them  at 

2  feet  apart.  The  early  and  mid-season  varieties  do 
well  as  standards,  but  cannot  be  grown  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  o*iog  to  the  partiality  of  the 
birds  for  the  fruits.  The  Morello  and  Belle  de 
Magnifique  bear  well  in  the  bush  form  if  pruned 
annually,  and  they  are  then  ea-ily  protected. 

Planting. — Owing  to  the  rains,  the  soil  is  in 
fine  condition  for  transplanting  all  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees,  and  planting  operations  should  be  pushed  on 
rapidly.  No  trees  recently  planted  should  be  pruned, 
as  this  would  only  defeat  the  end  in  view — the  pro- 
duction of  roots  ;  but  all  the  leaves  and  points  of 
branches  should  be  preserved,  and  the  trees  securely 
fastened  to  one  or  three  stakes,  enough  freedom 
being  secured  by  loose  tying  to  allow  the  soil  and 
the  tree  to  settle,  a  light  mulching  of  half  decayed 
leaves  or  litter  being  spread  over  the  roots  at  once.  In 
planting  trees  in  heavy  soils  do  not  u  ake  the  bottom  of 
the  Lole  impervious  to  water  by  trampling  it,  although 
some  d(  grte  of  firming  is  very  needful,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  fresh  soil  should  be  afforded  each  tree,  as 
this  encourages  the  emission  of  roots,  but  manure 
should  not  be  applied  to  young  trees  at  first.  In 
planting,  all  tap-roots  should  be  shortened  back, 
jagged  ends  cut  smooth,  and  suckers  removed.  [It 
sf  ems  to  us  essential  that  standard  trees  should  have 
the  tap-root  preserved,  so  as  to  afford  stability  against 
wind  by  anchoring  the  tree  in  the  soil.— Ed.]  If 
the  soil  be  wet  it  should  not  be  tiampled,  but  throw. i 
in  firmly  with  the  spade  and  left  to  settle  without 
being  touched  duriDg  the  winter. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathlieldsaye,  Hants. 

feakale. — If  the  plants  have  been  prepared  as 
diretttd  in  a  former  Calendar  of  mine,  the  present 
will  le  a  suitable  time  for  forcing  them  in  heat. 
Haviigdug  them  out  of  the  ground  with  all  their 
or  roots,  putting  theBe  aside,  and  plant  the  trimmed 
roots  if  possible,  trim  off  the  long,  slender  "  thongs," 
crowns  pretty  close  together  in  wooden  boxes  or 
large  pots,  with  some  light  soil  firmly  tucked  in 
1 1  twist  them,  and  place  these  in  a  dark  room, 
cellar,  or  Mu-hroom-hou  e,  covering  them  with  clean 
straw,  and  over  all  a  g  rden-mat.  The  main  things 
a  e  pi  licit  darkness,  and  a  warmth  of  58°  to  60". 
It  is  not  advisable  to  force  a  large  number  of  roots  at 


one  time  during  this  month,  as  Seakale  forces  much 
more  rapidly  in  the  true  winter  months.  The 
thongs  should  be  laid  in  for  making  sets  at  a  later 
date.  Other  roots  may  be  dug  up,  and  after  being 
prepared  as  described,  they  may  bo  packed  away  in 
a  sheltered  place  out-of-doors  till  they  are  required 
for  forcing.  It  takes  at  this  season  from  six  to  seven 
weeks  to  obtain  blanched  shoots. 

Asparagus. — Asparagus  roots  may  be  forced  in 
heated  brick  pits,  or  on  hotbeds  made  up  chiefly  of 
Oak  or  Beech  leaves  to  which  stable-dung  may  be 
added,  to  ensure  readier  fermentation.  Greater  care 
is  necessary  with  fermenting  material  than  with  hot- 
water  heating,  and  those  who  have  made  a  trial  of 
both  methods  mostly  prefer  hot-water  beating.  What 
has  to  be  avoided  with  leaves,  &c,  is  the  rapid  rise 
of  the  warmth  in  mild  weather,  and  its  fall  in  cold  ; 
though  this  holds  good  of  water-heated  forcing-pits  if 
care  be  not  exercised,  and  the  plunging  thermometer  in 
daily  use.  The  soil  in  which  the  roots  are  to  be 
planted  should  come  up  to  withiu  8  inches  of  the 
glass,  and  when  the  roots  are  planted,  not  more  than 
12  inches  will  exist  between  the  bed  and  the  glass. 
The  roots  should  be  put  close  together,  and  covered 
with  6  inches  layer  of  soil.  At  the  finish,  afford 
water  if  the  soil  be  dry.  Put  on  the  sashes,  and 
start  with  a  steady  top-heat  of  50°,  increasing  it  in  a 
week  jrten  days  to  60°,  and  afterwards  to  65°.  The 
bottom-heat  should  not  exceed  75°. 

Rhubarb  — Place  more  crowns  in  heat,  and  make 
sure  that  the  first  batch  of  roots  is  not  suffering  from 
dryness  ;  and,  if  necessary,  afford  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  70°. 

Tomatos.  — -Any  fruits  taken  from  out-of-door 
plants,  and  that  have  been  ripened  on  shelves  in  a 
hothouse,  may  now  be  put  into  the  fruit-room,  or 
other  cool  place,  till  consumed. 

Horse-radish. — The  entire  crop  may  he  lifted  this 
month,  and  a  new  plantation  made,  reserving  the 
largest  and  best  roots  for  use,  laying  them  closely 
together  in  an  out-of-doors  border,  under  a  slight 
covering  of  straw,  so  as  to  be  easy  of  access  in  any 
weather. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Heat  and  Ventilation.  —  There  are  few  matters 
connected  with  Orchid-culture  that  require  greater 
care  than  the  management  of  the  heating-apparatus, 
and  the  ventilation  of  the  houses  during  the  winter 
months.  For  several  months  to  come  we  shall  have 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  heating-apparatus  forthe 
necessary  warmth  in  the  houses,  so  that  heedless  and 
improper  st"kiug  may  become  a  source  of  constant 
anxiety  and  trouble.  Excessive  fire-heat  is  a  frequent 
cauEe  of  deterioration  in  Orchids,  therefore  no  more 
heat  should  be  employed  than  is  abs"lutely  necessary. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  and  a  waste  of  fuel  to  make  up 
large  fires  in  the  ,  early  morning.  The  pipes  then 
become  hot,  just  when  the  outside  temperature  is 
advancing,  and  a  dry  and  unpleasant  atmosphere  is 
produced  in  the  houses,  whilst  the  furnaces,  being 
full  of  fire,  are  practically  unmanageable.  It  is  much 
better  and  mi  re  economical  to  raise  the  temperature 
by  small  sharp  fires,  and  when  the  Bun  is  felt  warm 
in  the  houses,  the  fires  being  small,  the  fire-heat  can 
quickly  be  reduced.  Should  there  be  insufficient 
heating  -  apparatus,  and  the  proper  temperatures 
cannot  be  maintained  without  making  the  pipes 
unduly  hot,  more  heating  surface  Bhould  be  provided 
during  the  present  mild  weather.  Duriug  winter 
freBh  air  is  quite  as  essential  to  Orchids  as  at  any 
other  time,  even  when  there  is  only  an  hour  or  two  of 
line  weather  during  the  day,  so  that  the  opportunity 
of  affording  air  should  not  be  neglected.  In  mild 
weather  plenty  of  air  may  with  safety  be  admitted 
through  the  bottom  ventilators,  the  top  ventilators 
i  1' the  house  should  be  opened  slightly,  tiieie  being 
le-s  danger  of  the  plants  getting  chilled.  When  very 
cold  north  or  east  winds  prevail,  it  is  best  to  keep  the 
tip  lights  closed,  and  to  regulate  the  temperatures 
wholly  by  means  of  the  lower  ventilators,  open  those 
ou  the  lee,  or  opposite  side  to  the  wind. 

Shading. — All  shadings  should  now  be  removed 
from  houses  having  a  north  aspect  and  side  lights,  but 
houses  facing  south  which  contain  such  plants  as 
Phakcnopsis,  Cypripediums,  Angr;ccums,  Vandas, 
Bolleas,  Peecatoreas,  Bulbophyllums,  Cirrhnpetalums, 
and  the  cool  Orchids,  must  Btill  be  shaded  during 
clear  sunshine.  A  few  sheets  of  tissue-paper  will 
answer  the  purpose  in  many  cases. 


Plants  in  Flower. — As  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  the 
deciduous  Calanthes  are  now  fully  grown,  and  the 
bloom-spikes  are  pushing  up,  a  moderate  amount  of 
water  must  be  afford  d  till  all  the  flowers  are 
expanded,  when  it  may  be  gradually  withheld.  When 
the  plants  open  their  flowers,  prrt  them  together 
in  one  part  of  the  house  where  it  is  possible  to 
keep  their  immediate  surroundings  somewhat  dry. 
Numerous  plants  of  Cattleya  labiata  are  now  in  bloom, 
and  the  importance  of  removing  the  spikes  and 
sheaths  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade,  should  not  be 
overlooked.  After  flowering,  the  plants  should  be 
arranged  in  a  cool  light  position  in  the  Cattleyahouse, 
where  air  will  circulate  freely  around  them.  When 
at  rest  much  care  is  needed  in  affording  water  at  the 
root.  If  the  potting  materials  be  kept  constantly 
moist,  it  will  cause  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  turn  black 
and  decay.  Repotting  or  resurfacing  may  be  done  as 
soon  as  new  roots  are  observed  from  the  laBt  made 
growths.  Plants  that  have  made  their  full  comple- 
ment of  roots  whilst  in  bloom,  should  be  repotted  in 
spring.  Cattleya  Grskellana  is  also  rooting  freely, 
and  should  be  placed  alongside  the  C.  labiatas,  but  do 
not  repot  them.  Lselia  Periiui.  its  variety  alba,  and 
the  rare  L.  P.  leueophie*  when  finished  flowering  will 
require  a  long  rest,  with  but  little  root-moisture. 


FRUITS    UNDER    OLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House.  Herts. 
Pine-apples :  Successions  —The  growth  of  succes- 
sional  plants  should  be  at  this  date  completed  for  the 
season  —  the  pine-pots  will  be  filled  with  bealthy 
roots,  and  the  plants  approaching  full  size  ;  and  to 
maintain  them  in  this  condition  should  be  the  sole 
aim  of  the  gardener  till  the  restiug-season  is  passed. 
With  this  end  in  view,  keep  them  rather  dry  at  the 
roots,  once  a  fortnight  beiug  as  often  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  an  examination  as  to  their  condition  as 
regards  moisture  in  the  soil.  When  it  is  apparent 
that  water  has  become  necessary,  let  enough  be 
afforded  in  a  tepid  condition  to  moisten  the  entire 
mass.  The  temperature  of  the  succession  -  house 
should  range  from  60°  at  night  to  65°  by  day,  w:th 
fire-heat  alone,  but  with  sun-heat  70°  to  8o°.  The 
house  must  be  damped  down  at  least  twice  a  day, 
and  if  much  fire-heat  is  used,  more  frequently.  Do 
not  let  the  water  touch  the  hot-water  pipes  when 
these  are  very  warm,  as  it  simply  goes  off  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  which  condenses  on  the  glass  and 
rafter*,  and  forms  dangerous  drip.  Let  the  hou-e  be 
ventilated  in  mild  weather  by  opening  the  upper 
ventilators.  Should  the  tan  have  contracted,  and 
left  the  sides  of  the  pots,  press  it  closely  around 
them,  adding  a  little  more  fresh  tan.  so  as  to  raise  it 
to  the  height  of  the  pot".  This  addition  should  not, 
however,  be  made  if  it  is  calculated  to  raise  the 
bottom-heat,  which  should  remain  at  80°. 

Suckers.  —  Those  suckers  which  were  potted  in 
early  September  may  be  afforded  a  slight  increase  of 
top-heat,  and  be  treated  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
tue  successions, 

Fruiters. — In  order  to  assist  these,  the  bottom-heat 
may  be  increased  a  few  degrees  (90°),  and  the 
ataiospheric  moisture  also;  and  close  attention  must 
be  paid  to  their  other  requirements.  Let  no  water 
be  afforded  any  plant  alter  the  first  trace  of  ripening 
is  observed  on  the  fruit.  Such  winter- fruiters  as 
Smooth  Cayenne,  Black  Ja-tiaica,  and  Charlotte 
Rothschild,  whish  are  less  prolific  of  suckers,  Bhould 
have  their  leaves  shortened  after  the  fruit  is  re- 
moved, so  as  to  force  the  production  of  suckers  ;  and 
if  these  come  in  some  numbers,  thin  them  out  to  two 
or  three.  The  glass  of  all  Pine-stoves  should  be  clean 
and  bright  during  the  winter.  Where  tree-leaves  are 
used  for  making  hot-beds,  the  bulk  of  the  Oak. 
Leech,  and  Chestnut  should  ba  got  togelhcr  under 
cover  this  month. 

Winter  Cucumbers. — The  winter  is  not  favourable 
to  strong  growth  in  Cucumber-plants,  and  ever)  thing 
possible  should  be  done  that  will  impart  vigour  to 
them.  The  stopping  of  the  main  shoots  should  be 
suspended,  and  strong  young  shoots  Iraiued  in,  but 
without  crowding  them  ;  very  weak  one?,  and  the 
older  leaves  being  removed.  If  the  last  top-dreBSing 
has  become  filled  with  roots,  do  not  afford  another; 
but  add  a  little  soil  at  the  margin  of  the  bed  or 
hillock  of  soil,  if  there  be  space  for  it.  Afford  tepid- 
water  when  necessary,  sydnge  the  plants  once  a  day 
in  fine  weather,  and  maintain  moist,  growing  con- 
ditions. Let  the  temperatures  range  from  05°  at 
night,  to  70°  by  day  with  fire-heat,  and  80°  with  eun- 
heat.  Remove  deformed  fruits,  and  reduce  the 
number  of  those  left  for  consumption,  so  as  not  to 
over-tax  the  strength  of  the  plants. 
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EDITORIAL.    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be    WRITTEN   ON    ONE    SIDE    ONLY     OF    THE    PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take  to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


Nov.  15 


WEDNESDAY,   Nov.  16 


THURSDAY,  Nov.  17 
FRIDAY, 

MONDAY,  Nov 

TUESDAY*,  Nov 

WEDNESDAY,  Nov. 

THURSDAY,  Nov 

FRIDAY,  Nov 


Knv  l  &  f  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
nov.  n  ^     Fiorai  Committee  meetiDg. 

/Ulster  Horticultural  Society's 
i  Chrysanthemum  Show  at  Bel- 
"  fast  (2  days). 
Brighton  aDd  Sussex  Horticultural 
Society's  Chrysanthemum  Show 
,     (2  days). 

Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists' 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

Buxton  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

Ayrshire  Horticultural  and  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Winter  Show 
at  Ayr. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Society's 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  in  Wa- 
verley  Market,  Edinburgh  (3 
days). 

Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society  of  Manchester  Chrysan- 
themum Show,    in    St.    James' 

.     Hall  (3  days). 

xt™.    i  o  f  Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show 
JNov.  18  j     (2  daj8) 

SALES. 

'Dutch    Bulbs,     at     Protheroe    & 

tforris'  Rooms. 
Unreserved  Clearance  Sale  of  Nur- 
sery Stock  and  Fruit  Trees,  at 
the  Rutland  Park  Nurseries, 
Perry  Hitl,  Catford,  by  order  of 
Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris  (2  days). 

,  c  f  Dutch    Bulbs,     at     Protheroe    & 
\     Morris'  Rooms. 

Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Mor- 
ris' Rooms. 

Great  Sale  of  Japanese  Lilies  and 
Palm  Seeds,  at  Protheroe  & 
16'      Morris'  Rooms. 

Unreserved  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock 
at  the  Sho-tlands  Nursery,  Short- 
lands,  by  order  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Bryant,  by  Protheroe  <fc  Morris. 

L7  f  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Mor- 
\     ris'  Rooms. 

Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Mor- 
ris' Rooms. 

Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— - 42*1°. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London. — November  0  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  BO3;  Min.,  49°. 
Provinces. — November  '.'  (6  p.m.):    Max.,  57°,   Scilly ; 
Min..  44°,  Aberdeen. 

Dull,  foggy,  slight  rain. 


The  Modern      In  tbis  time  of  Chrysanthemum 
chrysantho-      Carnival  it  may  not  be  inoppcr- 
mum.  tune  to  draw  attention  to  some 

points  that  are  well  known,  though  in  geneial 
little  thought  of.  Neither  gardeners  nor  the 
general  public  adequately  realise  what  an  arti- 
ficial product  the  exhibition  Chrysanthemum 
really  is.  Our  herbaria  contain  no  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  such  forms  in  Nature.  Search 
the  fields  of  Japan  or  China,  and  no  such 
flower  will  be  found.  They  are  the  issue  not 
only  of  ordinary  processes  of  cultivation  on  the 
part  of  the  Oriental  gardeners,  but  of  special 
procedures  of  selection  and  suppression  resulting 
in  what  is  really  a  triumph  of  the  gardeners'  art. 
Our  own  cultivators  have  but  copied  and 
repeated  the  methods  of  the  Japanese,  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  have  not  devised  any  new 
method  of  procedure. 


Like  most  other  plants  the  Chrysanthemum, 
left  to  itself  produces  many  more  buds  than  it 
can  bring  to  perfection.  From  the  first,  then, 
there  is  a  struggle  for  existence,  the  weak  or 
the  ill-placed  ones  succumb  ;  the  strong  ones, 
or  those  placed  under  more  favourable  con- 
ditions, survive  and  flouiish.  The  result  may 
be  seen  in  an  unpruned  Chrysanthemum.  The 
buds  which  have  survived  the  natural  suppres- 
sion, develop  into  flowers  tolerably  uniform  in 
size  and  colour.  As  a  rule,  no  one  is  much 
greater  or  much  more  developed  than  another. 
The  effect  is  beautiful :  there  is  a  proper 
balance  between  the  foliage  and  the  flowers ; 
the  number  of  blooms  is  considerable,  though 
their  size  is  as  nothing  compared  to  that  of  the 
exhibition  specimens.  The  plant  is  grown 
naturally  with  the  assistance  indeed  of  art ; 
but  art  is  not  called  into  play  to  thwart  the 
natural  mode  of  growth,  but  to  foster  and 
promote  it. 

With  the  huge  exhibition-flowers  the  case  is 
different.  A  particular  bud  is  "taken"' — that 
is,  it  is  selected,  and  its  rivals  and  competitors 
are  suppressed.  Sometimes  it  is  a  "crown- 
bud"  that  is  taken,  sometimes  a  "terminal 
bud,"  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  growers, 
which  in  this  matter  is  the  opposite  in  point  of 
significance  to  that  employed  by  botanists. 
This  selection  of  particular  buds,  which  are  not 
the  same  in  different  varieties,  is  very  inter- 
esting. We  earnestly  hope  that  cultivators 
will  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  recording  their 
observations  as  to  the  particular  varieties  that 
are  best  grown  on  from  crown-buds  or  from 
terminal  buds  respectively.  Perhaps  in  time 
we  may  get  at  "  the  reason  why."  If  so,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  knowledge  will  not  only 
be  of  importance  to  the  naturalist,  but  that  it 
will  possess  special  practical  value,  and  obviate 
much  guess-work  and  hap-hazard  procedure. 
In  the  meantime,  we  note  with  interest  the 
central  fact  that  the  buds  which  look  so  much 
alike  have  nevertheless  different  attribute?. 
We  speak  of  some  things  as  being  as  like  as 
peas  in  a  pod,  but  when  we  come  to  look  at 
the  peas  carefully,  we  find  that  the  degree  of 
resemblance  between  them  is  much  less  than 
a  superficial  glance  reveals.  They  differ,  of 
course,  in  position,  those  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
pod  are  usually  smaller,  and  have  less  room  to 
exjDand.  The  supply  of  nourishment  to  them 
must  be  different  in  amount  from  that  received 
by  the  peas  in  the  centre,  the  processes  of  ferti- 
lisation may  also  well  present  some  modifica- 
tions, according  to  the  position  of  the  ovules ; 
and  so  it  happens,  as  all  raisers  know,  that 
instead  of  being  very  much  alike,  the  peas  in  a 
pod  are  often  very  different. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  buds,  whether  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  or  other  plant.  The  buds  on 
different  parts  of  the  plknt  are  not  all  alike. 
Very  often  thoy  are  considerably  different.  The 
advantage  to  the  plant  of  this  diversity  is 
obvious.  A  check  during  the  growth  of  one 
set  of  buds  is  compensated  for  by  the  develop- 
ment of  others.  The  variety  in  form  and 
endowment  goes  to  neutralise  the  excessive 
levelling  down  that  occurs  from  the  internecine 
struggles  of  competitors.  The  Chrysanthemum- 
grower,  as  we  have  said,  avails  himself  of  this 
diversity;  he  ''  takes"  the  bud  he  deems  best 
for  his  purpose,  and  suppresses  the  rest.  The 
result  in  a  botanical  sense  is  a  monstrosity;  but 
this  term  has,  in  oidinary  language,  an  evil 
signiGcance  which  the  enthusiastic  Chrysanthe- 
mum-grower would  naturally  resent,  and  the 
general  public  would  endorse  their  view  of  the 
case.      There   is,   happily,    no   anti-vivisection 


society,  no  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  plants,  and  so  the  enthusiasts  may  continue 
their  mutilations  and  suppressions  without  fear 
of  police  inquisition. 

The  modern  Chrysanthemum  is,  as  we  have 
said,  a  work  of  art,  and  from  that  point  of  view 
it  is  also  a  triumjih.  Floreat ! 


Linnean  SOCIETY. — An  evening  meeting  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  November  17,  at  S  p.m.,  when 
the  following  papers  will  be  read: — 1,  "On  some 
Spiders  from  Chili  and  Peru,"  by  F.  O.  Pickard, 
Cambridge  ;  2,  "  The  Botanical  Results  of  a  Journey 
into  the  Interior  of  Western  Australia,"  by  Mr. 
Spencer  Moore,  F.L.S. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  Committee 
have  been  obliged  to  remove  the  offices  of  the  above 
Institution  from  50,  Parliament  Street,  to  175, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  to  which  address,  in  future, 
all  communications  should  be  sent. 

"THE  KEW  BULLETIN."— The  Bulletin  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Information  from  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  for  November,  contains  Dr.  A.  Henry's  very 
interesting  and  important  Budget  from  Yunnan 
(continued)  ;  Notes  on  Insect  Powd-ra  as  made 
frcm  Chrysanthemum  roseum  and  C.  cineraria?- 
folium  ;  Diagnoses  Africarjse,  XII.  ;  an  obituary 
notice  of  Dr.  J.  E.  T.  Aitcbison  ;  a  note  on  the 
coloured  drawings  of  Burmese  Orchids  made  by  the 
late  Rev.  C.  L.  P.  Parish,  and  presented  by  his 
widow  to  Kew  ;  and  other  items  of  interest. 

M.  MARCHAND,  if  he  were  cot  a  naval  officer, 
says  the  Daily  News,  might  have  been  an  eminent 
gardener.  Wheiever  he  planted  the  French  flag,  he 
planted  a  garden,  and  sowed  edible  vegetables.  His 
Kadishes,  it  appears,  were  a  great  success  ;  so  were 
bis  Cucumbers,  Pumpkins,  Lettuces,  Spinach,  and 
Sweet  Potatos.  Vegetables  almost  sprang  up  in  the 
course  of  a  night  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal ;  and  at 
Fashoda,  as  is  known,  he  was  able  to  send  a  well- 
filled  hamper  from  hiB  garden  to  the  Sirdar. 

"  Botanical  Magazine."— The  plants  figured 

in  the  November  number  are  Astragalus  ponticus, 
Pallas,  t.  7622,  an  erect  villous  herb,  with  narrow 
multijugate  pinnate  leaves,  and  eloee  axillary  heads 
of  yellow  papilionaceous  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
Asia  MiDor. 

Eniyhofia  lo^gicollit,  Leichtlin  [ex  Biker,  in  Gard. 
Chron.,  1893,  xiii.,  p.  6S2).  This  is  like  K.  abides, 
but  has  bright  yellow  flowers,  without  a  tinge  of  ref. 
It  is  a  native  of  Natal,  and  flowered  in  the  garden  of 
W.  E.  Gumbleton,  Esq  ,  Qiieenstown. 

Aloe  leptophylla,  N.  E.  Brown,  t.  7624  — A  fine- 
looking  Aloe,  with  spotted  leaves,  coirsely  and 
remotely  toothed  ;  flowers  numerous,  pendulous,  in 
close  umbels  at  the  top  of  the  spathe,  each  flower 
about  1\  inch  long,  oraDge-yellow  tipped  with  green 
Native  of  Cape  Colony. 

Totlutheca  chrysantha,  Bentham,  t.  7625.  —  A 
straggling  Composite  herb,  with  scaberulous  stems 
sessile,  broadly  linear  leaves  and  terminal  flower-heads, 
each  about  1  to  1.1  inch  across  ;  flowers  yellow,  with  a 
long,  Blender,  curved  tube,  and  a  regularly  five- 
lobed  limb.     It  is  a  native  of  Western  Australia. 

Calliandra  fidgens,  Hcoker,  t.  7626  —A  Mexican 
shrub,  with  pilose,  pari-pinnate  leaves  ;  pinnae  six, 
sub-sessile,  lanceolate  ;  flowers  crimson,  in  heads.  It 
is  a  Composite  belonging  to  the  tribe  Ingerc. 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical 

SOCIETY. — The  floral  committee  on  the  occasion  of 
the  mteting  on  October  12,  1893,  awarded  First  rlass 
Certificates  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Houtvett.-r,  of  Utrecht,  for 
Chrysanthemum  President  Nonin  and  S. -l.il 
d'Octobre  ;  to  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  of 
Haarlem,  for  Cactus-Dahlia  Hohenzollern,  C.-D. 
Mary  Service,  C.-D.  Mrs.  Dickson, C.-D.  True  friend: 
to  Mr.  Kgbsrt  Kloosterbuis,  of  Veendam,  for  Populua 
trichocarpa,  Pirus  erythrocarpa,  Stepbannudra 
Tuuakae,  Ulmus  argeutea  albomarginata  ;  to  Mr.  C. 
Meyuen,  of  Gnmingen,  for  Vriesea  hybr.  retroflexa  x 
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bracbystachys.  Certificates  of  Merit  were  also 
awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Sod,  of  Haarlem, 
for  Cactus-Dahlia  Aegir,  C.-D.  Falka,  C.-D.  Island 
Queen,  C.-D.  Maid  of  Honour,  C.-D.  Mrs.  John  God- 
dard  ;  to  Mr.  H.  D.  Willinkvan  Collen,  of  Breukolen, 
for  Iocbrotna  Warscewiczii.  A  Gilt  Medal  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  J.  Tb.  van  den  Berg,  Jr.,  of  Juti'aas, 
for  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  from  Begonia  tuberosa 
erecta  gigantiflora  duplex  ;  and  a  Silver  Medal  to 
Mr.  Joh.  Wolfswinkel,  of  Enschede,  for  a  collection 
of  cut-flowers  of  Chrysanthemum. 

Hyacinth  GLASSES.— We  read  iu  the  German 
gardening  journols  of  au  invention  sold  by  the 
Oebruder  Streit's  successor,  which  is  a  Hyacinth 
glass  provided  with  a  mean?,  probably  in  the  form  of 
a  sp  nit  or  nozzle,  by  which  the  glass  c.in  be  emptied 
(i-  filled  with  water,  without  in  any  way  dis- 
till bing  the  bulb. 

Veitch's   Prolific  Strawberry.— This  fine 

Strawberry,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Empress  of  India  and  British  Queen, 
and  was  figured  in  our  columns  July  30,  1S98.  It  is 
recorded  in  the  current  number  of  the  Revui  Horti- 
cole  that  a  Strawberry  having  an  "as  onishing  resem- 
blance" to  Veitch's  Proli6c  in  all  particulars  has 
been  raised  as  a  cross  from  Dr.  Morere  by  General 
Chanzy. 

M.  PATRY,  the  bead  gardener  of  the  Jardin 
d'Acclinntation  in  Paris,  a  very  clever  cultivator,  has 
resigned  his  situation ;  and  is  succeeded  by  M.  Pekrot, 
hitherto  head  gardeDer  at  the  Bo'anical  GardeDS, 
Marseilles. 

The  Holy  Land.— Mr.  J.Gilf.ertBaker.F.R.S  , 
has  consented  to  give  a  lecture  on  "The  Botany  and 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,"  at  the 
Westminster  Meeting  House,  52,  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
London,  on  Third-day,  the  22nd  of  Eleventh  Montb, 
1S98,  at  7  o'clock.  The  charr  will  be  tiken  by 
Alfred  William  Bennett,  M.  A. 

Cornish  Daffodils.— Tie  Cornish  Magazine 
for  Nuvember  opens  with  an  illustrated  paper  by  the 
Rev.  Geo.  Engleheart  on  "The  Daffodil  in 
Cornwall."  This  county  seems  to  rival  the  Scilly 
Isles  in  the  Narcissus  industry,  toil  and  climate 
being  both  favourable  for  the  purpose.  Small 
growers  have,  probably,  but  little  idei  of  the  scale 
upon  which  Narcissus  culture  is  carried  out  in 
certain  localities  specially  devoted  to  the  industry. 
Siys  Mr.  Engleheart:  "For  magnificence  of  these 
plants  grown  to  perfection  on  a  large  Ecale,  I  have 
seen  nothing  to  equal  Mr.  Andrew  Lawry's  flower- 
farm  in  Mount's  Bay.  The  view  of  acre  upon  acre 
of  the  silver  Poeti^us  ornatus  and  the  rreat  waxen 
clusters  of  Grand  Monarque,  stretching  under  tho 
brilliant  blue  sky  of  Cornwall  far  away  towards  the 
blue  bay  and  the  ancient  mount  of  St.  Michael, 
upstanding  in  the  sunlight,  would  need  the  idyllic 
gift  of  a  THEOCRITUS  to  describe  worthily."  From  a 
purely  economic  po:nt  of  view,  Daffodil-culture  is 
advancing  in  two  directions — there  is  the  ever- 
inci  easing  quantity  raised  for  the  wholesale  markets, 
and  the  "  improved  "  and  fancy  varieties  which  tempt 
tha  money  from  pockets  of  specialists.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  British  farmer  cannot  grow  Wheat  profit- 
ably, there  yet  remain  divers  branches  of  agriculture 
or  horticulture  at  which  he  has  a  chance  of  success, 
if  lie  will  strive  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances 
instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be  beaten  by  them. 

RAINFALL  AT  UllSWATER.  —  A  correspondent 
writ  s  ihat  about  6  p  m  on  November  1  a  storm 
broke  over  Ullswater,  and  continued  till  4  a.m.  on 
November  3,  during  which  time  over  2|  inches  of 
raiu  fell,  which  is  the  largest  amount  registered  here 
for  miny  years.  The  Ullswater  lake  roso  about 
4  J  feet  in  the  same  time. 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  Bazaar.— We 
are  infoimed  by  circular  that  it  is  the  iutention  of 
Mr.  M.  Todd,  the  president  of  the  R.S.H.A.,  to  hold, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Show 
on  November  17,  and  the  two  following  days,  iu  the 
Waverley  Market,     Edinburgh,    a   stall    under    the 


gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  market  for  the  salo  of 
plants,  flowers,  &c,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Funel.  He  offers  likewise  a  number  of  valu- 
able and  attractive  objects  to  be  disposeel  of  by 
subscription  sale.  Tickets  are  sixpence  each.  The 
drawing  is  to  take  place  on  Saturday  evening  at  the 
close  of  the  show. 

Stocktaking  :  October.  —  Notwithstanding 

all  the  rumours  of  war,  and  the  naval  and  military 
preparations  at  home  and  elsewhere  in  the  Empire, 
the  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns  for  the  past  month 
are,  as  things  go,  satisfactory,  though  the  value  of 
the  imports  have  fallen,  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  last  year,  by  over  £440,000.  The  items  in 
which  a  decrease  is  recorded,  are  living  animals,  for 
food  ;  metals,  chemicals,  &c.  ;  oils,  raw  materials  for 
textile  manufacture,  manufactured  articles,  aDel 
miscellaneous  articles.  The  total  for  October  last 
year  was  £39,044,763;  for  last  month  £38,601,673. 
The  following  is  our  usual  excerpt  from  the  summary 
table  :  — 


Imports. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Total  value 

39,044,763 

£ 

88,601,673 

£ 

—443,090 

(A.)  Articles   of  food 
and    drink  — -  duty 
free 

13,032,059 

13,572,295 

-540,236 

(B.)  Artieloa  of  food 
and  drink — dutiable 

3,166,814 

8,182,481 

+15,667 

Raw     materials      for 
textile       manufac- 
tures             

4,517,481 

3,729,088 

—788,393 

Raw     materials     for 
sundry     industries 
aud    manufactures 

5,241,185 

5,445,353 

4  204,168 

(A.)       Miscellaneous 
articles        

1,241,130 

1,179,478 

—64,652 

(B.)  Parcel  Post       .. 

86,160 

110,556 

+24,396 

We  may  note  that  Hops  from  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  found  their  way  here  to  the  amount  of 
£66,541,  Clover  and  grass  seed  figured  for  £33,988, 
Rape  was  imported  to  the  value  of  £51,467,  pulp  of 
wood  was  sent  in  to  the  valuo  of  £154,173,  wood  and 
timber  foot  up  at  £533,897,  and  we  imported  dried 
Currants  and  Raisios  to  the  total  value  of  £695,751, 
about  equally  divided  between  the  two.  And  this 
naturally  leads  up  to  our  usual  table  relating  t  j  fruits, 
roots,  aDd  vegetables,  as  follows  : — 


Imports. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw : — 

Apples 

...bush. 

457,447 

694,027 

+  236,580 

Cherries   ... 

■•      t> 

Grapes 

...     j, 

360,151 

346,049 

—14,102 

Pears 

■■•     ,, 

107,525 

103,217 

—4.308 

Plums 

...     „ 

29,289 

93,307 

4  64,018 

Unenumerated 

...     ,, 

119,816 

'-'03,177 

4  83,361 

Onions 

...     „ 

710,701 

748,348 

+37,647 

Potatos 

...   cwt. 

325,253 

105,112 

—220,141 

Vegetables,  raw, 

unenu- 

merated    ... 

...  value 

£77,297 

£119,373 

+£42,076 

It  need  scarcely  be  again  observed  that  to  those  inte- 
rested in  the  disposal  of  home  produce,  these  figures 
are  of  great  importance. 

Exports. 
Other  people  besieles  ourselves  engage  in  stock-taking. 
The  Government  Labour  Department  does  thi»,  and 
enumerated  the  other  day  the  time  lost  in  the  various 
strikes,  by  which,  since  thebeginning  of  they  ear,  several 
millions  of  days  have  been  lost.  Last  year  it  was  the 
engineers  who  had  the  pas,  this  year  the  Welsh  coal- 
getters  have  the  greatest  number  of  days  lost  placed 
to  their  "credit."  Exports  might  have  looked  up 
much  better  today  than  they  have  done,  but  the  re- 
turns show  an  increase  of  £579,967.  The  figures  for 
October  last  are  £19,863,019,  against  £19,283,052  for 
the  same  periol  in  last  year.  The  ten  months  just 
endeel  show  a  total  of  £192,592,177,  against 
£195,274,228  in  October,  1897.  The  items  of 
increase  are  to  be  fo  ind  under  the  headings  of  raw 
materials,  £259,964  ;  yarns  and  textile  fabrics, 
£415,147  ;  machinery  and  millwork,  £504,323  ;  the 


largest  decrease  is  in  metals  and  articles  manu- 
factured therefrom,  except  machinery  ;  articles  of 
food  and  drink,  and  apparel  and  articles  of  personal 
use.  It  is  interesting  ti  note  an  export  of  butter, 
amounting  to  £4,983  ;  of  cheese,  £4,742  ;  sugar, 
refined  and  candy,  sent  from  us  to  the  value  of 
£37,040.  We  are  not  sure  that  any  great  strike 
threatens  ;  should  things  remain  quiet  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  defic't  in  exports  may  be  set  square  by 
December  31. 

Publications  Received.— (7o?Hmcnc(Amberley 

House,  Norfolk  Street),  Oct.  26.— Newspaper  Owner 
and  Manager  (Electric  Publishing  Co.,  Woodgrange 
House,  Fore6tGate,  E. ),  Nov.  2. — Agricultural  Econo- 
mist (Agar  Street,  Strand).  This  includes  an  article 
on  "Blackberry  Growing,"  as  a  "new"  home  industry; 
and  one  on  "Succulent  Plints,"  which  is  well  illus- 
trated.— Agricultural  Returns  for  1898  (Board  of 
Agriculture).  Statistical  tables,  showing  acreage 
under  crops  and  grass,  and  number  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  parti- 
culars fur  each  county  of  Great  Britaio. — Thirtieth 
Annual  Report  (for  1897)  of  the  Flax  Supply  Associa- 
tion for  the  Improvement  of  the  Culture  of  Flax  in 
Ireland.  The  season  of  1 897  was  a  very  unfavourable 
one  for  Flax,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  cold  aud  wet 
weather.  Another  cause  of  failure  was  the  want  of 
judgment  and  care  shown  by  many  of  the  farmers. — 
Nature  Notes,  November. — Bulletins  of  the  Botanical 
Department,  Jamaica,  May,  June,  July,  and  August, 
containing  papers  on  Vine  and  Vine  Culture,  India- 
rubber,  Insects  in  Cigars  and  in  Grains  and  Peas, 
Bermuda  Onions  in  Antigua,  Synoptical  List  of  Ferns, 
Diseases  of  Citrus  Fruits,  and  (in  the  August  number) 
Soil  Inoculation  and  Tamarinds. — Bulletin  of  Miscel- 
laneous Information,  Trinidad,  October,  with  papers 
and  extracts  on  Vanilla,  Preserving  Lemons,  and 
Cacaj  v.  Chocola'e. — Agricultural  Gazette  of  New 
South  Wales,  August,  ce>ntaius  artie'es  on  Tobacco 
Growing  in  New  South  Wales,  Weight  per  Bushel  of 
Australian  Wheats,  New  Varieties  of  Sugar-cane  a1! 
the  Richmond  River  Farm,  and  Orchard,  Vege- 
table, and  Flower  Notes.  —Manual  of  the  Grasses  of 
New  South  Wales,  by  J.  H.  Maiden.  The  contents 
include  chapters  on  the  cultivation  of  Native  Grasses, 
the  conservation  of  Native  Grasses,  analysesof  Grasses, 
Glasses  for  Special  Purposes  and  Situations,  Key  to 
the  Genera,  List  of  Grasses,  Descriptive  Account  of 
each  Grass.  The  excsllent  illustrations  are  worthy 
of  the  text. — Handbook  of  Insects  Injurious  to  Orchard 
and  Bush  Fruits,  with  Means  of  Prevention  and  Remedy, 
by  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod  (London  :  Simpkin  Marshall, 
Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.). — An  Elementary  Text-Book 
of  Botany,  by  Sydney  H.  Vines,  D.Sc.  (London  :  Swan, 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.). 


Home  Correspondence. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT-TREES.— On  reading  of  the 
Canadian  fruit-tree  spraying  experiments  on  p.  300 
in  the  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  October  22, 

1  find  that  the  spraying-mixture  was  very  similar  to 
that  which  I  made  use  of  last  winter  and  spring. 
This   consisted   of    3   oz.    Paris  Green,    2   lb.   lime, 

2  lb.  sulphate  of  copper,  and  40  gal.  of  water.  This 
is  a  safe  and  effective  receipt,  and  our  trees  are  only 
Bprayed  with  it  twice,  once  before  th<>  llowers 
opened,  and  once  after  the  fruit  was  set ;  but  I  bad 
them  sprayed  twice  later  in  the  season  with  Bentley's 
quassia  extract,  which  is,  of  course,  non-poisonous  to 
anything  but  insects  ;  and  I  may  add  that  our  crop 
of  Apples  was  very  large  in  quantity,  although  owing 
to  the  drought  some  of  them  were  very  small.  As 
serving  to  show  the  efficacy  and  necessity  of  spraying 
fruit-trees,  we  have  two  fair-sized  trees  of  Blenheim 
Orange  Pippin  ;  one  is  in  a  piddock  in  which  the 
garden-horse  feeds,  which,  of  course,  was  not  sprayed, 
and,  iu  consequence,  bore  no  fruitB  ;  and  the  other 
was  a  few  yards  distant,  an  iron  fence  dividing  them, 
was  sprayed,  and  it  produced  a  fair  crop  of  good 
fruits.  R.  M.,  Newbury. 

HEDGES  OF  GARDEN  FLOWERS.  — Some  few 
years  since,  after  planting  out  our  usual  quantity  of 
Cactus  and  single  Dahlias,  I  had  a  number  of  strong 
plants  left  over,  and  these  I   decided  to  plant  iu  a 
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line  round  one  of  the  kitchen  garden  quarters,  which 
visitors  bave  to  pass  on  their  way  to  the  plant- 
houses.  Not  having  any  stakes  on  hand  to  6take 
them  separately,  they  were  secured  to  tall  stout  Pea- 
sticks,  putting  these  on  each  side  of  the  plants,  just 
the  same  as  Peas  are  supported.  Dahlias  wore 
planted  at  about  6  fe8t  apart  in  mixtures  of  the 
colours,  still  most  of  the  available  Btock  of  thH  Cactus 
varieties  were  of  the  D.  Mariesii  type,  a  strong 
grower.  Some  tufts  of  Sweet  Peas,  Canary  Creeper, 
tall-growing  Tropseolums,  and  Convolvulus  major 
were  planted  between  the  Dahlias,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  month  of  August  the  hedge  presented  a  mass 
of  flowers,  and  the  Pea-sticks  completely  hidden  from 
view.  This  hedge  was  much  admired  by  those  who 
saw  it,  and  since  that  year  I  have  always  had  a 
flower-hedge  in  some  foim  or  other,  the  planting 
being  varied  more  or  less  each  year.  To-day  several 
armfuls  of  Cactus  Dahlias  could  be  gathered  from 
this  year's  hedge,  as  owing  to  the  fine  dry  weather 
and  absence  of  frosts,  the  plauts  are  flowering  later 
than  usual.  S.  J.  C,  Orimston,  Tadcaster. 

HARDINESS  OF   8ELAQINELLA  DENTICULATA.— 

On  a  sheltered  grassy  bank  in  the  grounds  at  Orim- 
ston Park,  there  is  to  be  found  a  large  butch  of  the 
above  plant,  which  has  existed  there  for  several  years, 
and  during  that  time  has  been  exposed  to  some  severe 
frosts.  The  bank  is  shaded  by  a  large  Wych  Elm, 
and  tbe  position  is,  moreover,  sheltered  from  the 
north  blast  by  a  large  belt  of  forest  trees.  The  soil 
is  a  stiff  loam,  and  overlies  the  limestone  rock.  It  is 
about  seven  years  since  my  attention  waB  drawn  to  it, 
when  the  workmen  were  raking  up  tree-leaves  in 
February.  I  find  it  exteuds  tomewhat  each  year,  and 
now  forms  quite  a  carpet  of  several  square  yards. 
In  the  conservatory  at  Qrimst  n  Park  there  aie 
narrow  boxes  filled  with  this  Selagiuella  to  serte  aa 
margins  to  the  groups  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants 
on  each  side  the  central  path,  these  boxes  being 
annually  replanted.  My  idea  is,  that  the  refuse  soil 
has  at  some  time  been  taken  from  the  compost-heap 
and  spread  all  out  where  tbe  patch  is  now  found. 
H.  J.  V.,  Grimston  Park  Gardens,  Tadcaster. 

THE  PEAR  MIDGE  (DIPL08IS  PYRIVORA).— 
There  is  an  interesting  article  on  this  insect  in  the 
last  i6sue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
in  which  we  find  it  stated  that  this  insect  was  first 
described  by  Sehmidberger  in  1831  under  the  name  of 
Cecidomyia  nigra,  and  the  digging  of  the  ground 
under  the  infested  trees,  4  inches  deep,  during  the 
summer;  also  the  application  of  kainit  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  June,  at  the  rate  of  1  ton  per 
acre,  are  recommended  as  remedial  measures.  There 
is  little  doubt  as  to  the  destructiveness  of  this  insect, 
or  that  it  is  difficult  to  combat.  I  have  searched  the 
trees  at  Belvoir  and  elsewhere  many  times  when  in 
flower,  and  tried  to  entrap  them,  but  have  as  yet 
never  seen  one,  although  the  larva?  are  plentiful,  and 
many  of  the  trees  here  have  lost  almost  every  fruit. 
The  article  mentioned  gives  April  12  to  18  as  the 
time  at  which  egg-laying  has  been  observed.  It  will 
repay  the  fruit-grower  the  time  Bpent  in  studying  it, 
and  various  other  interesting  papers  in  this  number, 
including,  as  it  does,  articles  on  the  "Strawberry 
Mildew,"  "Fungi  on  Tomatos,"  "Aphides,"  &c. 
W.  B.  Divers. 

CROCUS  SPECIOSUS.— One  seldom  finds  this 
beautiful  species  in  gardens,  and  rarely  at  its  best. 
Mr.  Q.  Nicholson  describes  it  as  "  probably  the 
handsomest  autumn-flowering  Crocus,"  and  he  is 
right.  It  appears  to  do  well  in  any  position,  for  I 
have  it  on  a  north  aspect,  where  sunlight  does  not 
fall,  and  the  plants  bloom  fineiy  ;  but  I  pet  the  best 
blooms  from  clumps  under  a  west  wall.  The  clumps 
have  been  there  for  years,  they  never  fail  to  flower, 
and  the  clumps  increase  in  size  by  the  natural  pro- 
duction of  offsets.  It  thould  not  be  planted  among 
plants  which  crowd  it,  as'  then  the  flower-stems  are 
weak,  and  tall,  and  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
flowers.  As  in  October,  when  i  he  flowers  are  at  their 
best,  i  orth  winds  are  always  experienced,  protection 
of  some  kind  should  be  afforded,  such,  for  example, 
as  a  few  sprays  of  Thuia,  or  other  evergreen  shrub. 
-By  placing  a  bell-glass  over  the  buds  just  as  they  are 
showing  colour,  the  flowers  so  protected  come  very 
line  indeed.  The  best  time  to  lift  and  plant  the 
corm8  is  early  summer.  In  planting,  a  hole  6  inches 
or  a  little  more  in  depth  should  be  made,  and  2  to 
:;  inches  of  well-decayed  manuie  put  at  the  bottom 
of  it  ;  on  this  ,i  layer  of  rich  soil,  and  then  the  conns, 
tilling  up  the  hole  with  the  ordinary  soil,  and  press- 
ing all  firmly  down.  Established  clumps  are  treated 
to  a  surface-dressing  of  guano.  It.  D, 


TOMATOS  AS  A  FARM  CROP  FOR  SCOTLAND.— 
Hardly  can  this  be  possible  or  profitable  until  one  of 
several  things  has  happened.  Our  climate  must  be 
ameliorated,  our  Tomatos  made  hardier,  the  season 
between  set  and  perfect  maturity  shortened,  our  farms 
sheltered  in  all  directions  with  walls  or  hoardings, 
covered  with  glass,  and  wr.imed  more  or  less  with 
artificial  heat.  With  all  our  modern  improvements 
tn  the  colour,  size,  and  flavour  of  Tomatos,  their 
constitution,  so  far  as  it,  affects  the  measure  of 
cold  they  can  endure,  remains  exactly  the  same. 
This  seems  a  fixed  and  stable  quantity  so  far  as 
it  affects  Tomatos,  Potatos,  Dahlias;  neither  will 
endure  more  or  less  cold  than  on  the  morrow 
after  their  introduction.  Neither  have  we  made 
much  or  any  progress  in  ihortening  the  period  of 
production  between  the  itart  and  the  finish  of  crops 
of  Tomatos.  Through  the  modern  process  of  grow- 
ing Potato  sets  as  seed,  we  bave  shortened  the  period 
of  production  of  this  vitally  important  crop  by  a 
month  or  six  weeks  ;  or,  which  is  very  much  the 
same  thing,  and  even  more  convenient,  we  force 
them  to  do  a  spell  of  a  mouth  or  more's  work  out  of 
the  ground.  Something  may  be  done  also  to  curtail 
the  work  of  Tomatos  in  the  open  air.  But  that  can 
only  be  through  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  ad- 
ditional shelter,  &c.  ;  selection  of  early  varieties, 
the  use  of  raised  and  dry  borders,  careful 
feeding,  loosening  the  roots,  &c,  as  suggested 
by  your  correspondent  Mr.  Brotherston.  But  over  the 
greater  part  of  Scotland  there  is  little  hopo  of  the 
Tomato  paying  as  a  farm  crop,  unless  the  produce 
is  converted  into  pickles  in  a  green  or  immature 
condition.  In  warm,  sheltered  gardens,  genial 
climates,  or  on  walls,  Tomatos  may  be  grown  large 
enough  to  colour  and  finish  for  eating  and  sauce  by 
being  cut  before  the  frost,  and  suspended  in  warm 
kitchenB  or  dry  vineries  with  ripe  Grapes  until  they 
ripen,  which  may  tbe  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  their 
removal  from  he  plant ;  or  better  still,  the  plants 
are  suspended  with  the  unripe  Tomatos  on  them. 
D.  T.  F. 

APHIS  ON  BEECH-TREES.— Your  advice  to  your 
correspondent  as  to  aphides  on  Beech  is  not  very  good  ; 
a  bushel  of  soot  and  lime-water  mixed,  end  a  big 
whitewash-brush  are  more  to  the  purpose.  Even  a 
large  tree  can  pretty  well  be  cleared  of  the  iDsects  if 
a  man  gets  up  a  ladder  and  carefully  whitewashes  the 
branches.  The  stem  of  the  tree  must  be  well  washed 
do»n  to  the  top  of  the  roots,  as  the  aphis  goes  under 
the  soil,  and  hybernates  on  the  top  of  the  roots.  I 
1  ave  hi  d  this,  and  I  know  it  succeeds.  J.  S.  Levett. 

I  notice  one  of  your  correspondents  is  enquir- 
ing about  this  ;  perhaps  the  following  particulars 
will  be  useful  to  him.  A  very  fine  Beech- tree  was 
attackr  d  with  this  insect  while  I  was  at  Ketton,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  seasons  the  moin  stem 
was  thickly  covered  with  the  downy  insects  ;  the 
leaves  got  very  sickly  in  appearance,  and  grew  worse 
year  by  year,  and  I  was  sure  that  the  tree  would  die 
if  the  insects  were  not  hilled.  A  workman  was  pro- 
vided with  a  mixture  of  6  oz.  soft  soap,  and  1  oz. 
common  brown  carbolic  acid  in  one  gallon  of  water, 
and  with  this  solution  tbe  bark  was  scrubbed.  The 
time  taken  to  scrub  the  tree  was  from  two  to  three 
days,  but  it  saved  the  tree,  which  was  alive  a  few  weeks 
since.  This  insect  never  leaves  a  Beech-tree  when 
once  it  settles  on  tbe  hark,  and  unless  effective 
measures  are  taken  against  it,  the  tree  is  sure  to  die. 
IV.  II.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

EUCALYPTUS   GLOBULUS    IN    CORNWALL. — I  do 

not  think  this  Eucalyptus  is  as  rare,  or  as  difficult  to 
grow  in  England,  as  the  paragraph  (p.  322)  would 
seem  to  suggest.  In  tbe  ex  reme  west  of  Wales  I 
have  seen  several,  all  apparently  doing  we'l.  One 
may  be  seen  at  Goodwick  (Fishguard  Bay)  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, growing  in  a  rather  elevated  and  exposed 
position,  though  partly  sheltered  by  a  house  on  one 
side.  Another  one  may  be  seen  at  Treffgarne. 
T.  H.  D. 

TAPE1NANTHUS  HUMILI8—  I  observe  mention  is 
made  on  p.  333,  of  Tapeinanthus  humilis  (Herbert), 
syn.  Carregnoa  dubia  (Boissier),  as  a  variety  almost 
unknown  in  cultivation.  I  may  remark  that  the 
difficulty  of  supplying  its  requirements  in  Kttglisn 
gardens  is  the  chief  cause  of  its  rarity,  and  Professor 
M  Foster,  at  Shelford,  commands  a  combination  of 
skill  and  favourable  conditions  rarely  met  with.  The 
bulb  is  abundant  near  Gibraltar,  I  believe,  on  the 
same  low  ground  which  is  frequented  by  Narcissus 
vividitt'>rus.  A  few  years  ago,  one  of  my  sons, 
when  quartered  at  Gibraltar,  sent  me  more  than 
once  an  abundant  supply  of  both  these  bulbs,  which 
I  distributed  amongst  those  whom   I   thought  most 


likely  to  succeed  in  their  cultivation,  but  I  am  afraid 
very  few  succeeded.  I  have  tried  every  resource  I 
know  of,  but  in  a  year  or  two  both  these  species 
set  m  to  lose  all  distinction  of  season,  and  die  out  ; 
but  N.  bulbocodium  var.  monophyllus  I  can  do  very 
well  in  a  greenhouse  renewing  it  frequently  from 
home-saved  seed.  ft  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpai. 

YOUNG  GARDENER8  AND  THE  R  H.S.  EXAMI- 
NATIONS.— At  the  close  of  a  recent  lecture  given  to 
the  members  of  the  Mutual  Improvement  Society  at 
Chiswick,  members,  and  especially  the  younger  ones, 
were  Btrongly  urged  to  prepare  for  and  enter  next 
examination,  which  takes  place  in  April,  1899.  It 
was  specially  urged  that  Chiswick,  the  gardens  of  the 
Society,  should,  of  all  places,  furnish  a  good  con- 
tingent of  candidates.  A  young  gardener,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  which  ensued,  and  he  with 
some  others  who  spoke  showed  that  they  possessed 
intelligence  and  good  theoretical  knowledge,  said 
one  great  reason  why  young  gardeners  did  not 
enter  a9  candidates  was  that  they  were  to  some  extent, 
under  the  existing  arrangements,  placed  in  competi- 
tion with  students  from  colleges  and  laboratories  who 
enjoyed  ample  training  in  the  more  highly  regarded 
accomplishments  of  note-taking,  and  literary  style  in 
composition— accomplishments  in  which  the  average 
young  gardener  had  no  instruction  or  training.  Hence, 
when  they  sat  down  for  an  examination,  the  college 
or  laboratory-trained  candidate,  though,  perhaps, 
less  grounded  in  practical  knowledge,  obtained  the 
highest  number  of  marks  because  of  his  greater 
literary  accomplishments.  Thus,  said  he,  in  such  an 
examination,  young  men  who  really  have  supe- 
rior gardening  knowledge,  have  to  occupy  a  lower 
position  in  tbe  lists  than  have  those  trained  at 
institutions.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  objec- 
tion is  a  Bound  one,  and  can  only  be  met  by  ph  cing 
professionally  trained  candidates  into  a  diverse  class 
and  examination  than  ordinary  gardeners  are.  A.  D. 
[In  such  a  case  as  this,  examiners  would  attach 
relatively  little  importance  to  literary  composi- 
tion. Ed.] 

AMARYLLIS     BELLADONNA    VAR.     KEWENSIS.— 

Referring  to  Mr.  Thomson's  query  iu  your  last 
issue : — The  bulb  of  my  example  of  this  variety  is 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  type.  There 
is  also  a  difference  in  the  tunic,  that  of  the  variety 
being  smooth,  brittle,  shining,  comparatively  un- 
broken, and  much  less  woolly  than  that  of  A.  Bella- 
donna. There  is  no  difference  in  the  shape  of  the 
respective  bulbs.  67.  B.  M. 

WIRED  AND  CUPPED  BLOOM8.  — I  should  like 
once  again  to  enter  a  protest  against  tbe  presentatio  i 
of  flowers  for  awards  or  certificates,  except  in  such  a 
condition  that  their  true  form  may  be  judged.  In  a 
very  large  number  of  cases  Chrysanthemum  bloBEoms 
are  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Awards  of 
Merit,  or  other  recognition,  with  their  blossoms  so 
firmly  fixed  into  wire  rings  or  tin  cups  that  they 
cannot  be  withdrawn,  and  in  such  a  fashion  that  the 
whole  of  the  under-petals  are  forced  upwards,  so  as 
to  alter  materially  the  outline  of  the  flower,  and 
render  it  impossible  for  the  judges  to  determine 
whether  it  is  loosely  made  or  compact.  A  llower 
with  drooping,  loose  petals,  anu  one  with  nor- 
mally stiff  ones,  giving  it  a  flat  character,  are,  when 
bo  treated,  quite  undistinguiehable,  and  at  such 
features  are  very  material  lmtters  of  taste,  my  con- 
tention is,  that  no  support  whatever  should  be  per- 
mitted, that  the  ptes^nce  of  anytbiug  of  the  sort 
should,  per  sc,  disqualify  the  tlower,  which  should  be 
presented  belore  the  judges  entirely  on  its  individual 
meiitB  of  form,  as  we.l  as  tint,  an  I  general  make.  I 
am  perfectly  aware  th<t  for  exhibition  purposes, 
stands  and  other  apparatus  may  be  absolutely  requi- 
site— these  lie  outside  my  argument  ;  nor  have  I 
anything  bo  say  against  tho  dressing  or  careful 
arrangement  of  petal,  since  tho  disturbing  factors  of 
travel  aud  packing  may  necessitate  them;  but  what 
I  do  contend  for  is  an  unsophisticated  flower  as 
regards  props  and  wire*  when  it  is  brought  to  the 
judges' table.  Chas.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.II. 


Enquiry. 


'■  He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  viuch." — Bacon. 
In  the  cathedral  at  Beims,  in  one  of  the  many 
pieces  of  tapestry  there  displayed,  is  a  representation 
of  a  white  Lily,  with  a  rhizome  be'.et  with  brauching 
spines.  The  llower  is  correctly  repr*sented.  Tbe 
legend  contains  tho  words,  "  u  n't  spfas. "  Can  any 
reader  throw  light  on  this  spiny  Lily  ? 
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SOCIETIES. 

NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  S,  9,  and  10. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  ADMIRERS  have 
during  the  past  week  bad  extraordi- 
nary opportunities  to  see  collections 
of  cut  blooms  and  of  plants  in  nume- 
rous centres  in  the  South,  West, 
East,  and  Midland  Counties.  The 
greatest  interest,  however,  has  natu- 
rally been  associated  with  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster.  The  show  was  a  large  one,  without 
being  of  a  "record  "  character.  It  was  better  in  all  sections 
than  many  had  expectod.  The  Japanese  varieties  again 
claimed  most  attention,  and  were  shown  in  a  greater  degree 
of  perfection  than  the  incurveds.  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  won 
the  1st  prize  in  the  Holmes  Memorial  Cup  class  for  Japanese 
blooms,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  done  so  in  the  class  for 
incurveds  also,  but  for  an  oversight.  The  more  important 
classes  for  cut  blooms  were  again  arranged  in  the  galleries, 
and  must  of  the  non-competitive  exhibits  were  on  the  floor. 

The  principal  classes  for  out  blooms,  the  competitive 
groups  of  Chrysanthemum  plants,  and  much  of  the  fruit, 
were  arranged  in  the  galleries.  On  the  ground-floor  were 
stands  from  most  of  the  Chrysanthemum  nurseries,  also  cut 
bloom  classes,  all  of  the  florists'  classes,  and  part  of  the  fruit 
exhibits  The  authorities  of  tho  Royal  Aquarium  on  this  occa- 
sion prevented  public  access  to  the  galleries  until  the  judges 
there  had  completed  their  duties.  This  concession  was  of 
great  convenience  to  the  judges  and  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Press.  The  specimen  plants  were  staged  in  the  St- 
Stephen's  Hall,  and  the  vegetables  were  there  also.  Speci- 
men plants  were  not  exhibited  largely,  and  we  sadly 
missed  the  exhibits  that  have  usually  come  from  the  veteran 
Mr.  D.  Donald.  So  far  as  the  arrangements  of  a  flower-show 
can  be  made  convenient  in  a  structure  of  the  type  of  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  is  entitled  to 
commendation  for  having  done  his  best.  From  the  report 
below  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Mease,  the  champion  of  several 
seasons,  has  not  been  quite  so  successful  on  this  occasion. 
The  sngle  flowered,  Pompon,  reflexed,  and  Anem  ne  varie- 
ties were  represented,  but  there  was  very  little  compe- 
tition in  these  classes,  although  some  of  the  exhibits  were 
very  good. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  SOCIETIES. 
There  were  four  societies  represented  in  the  class  for 
affiliated  societies'  exhibits.  Each  society  has  to  etage  forty- 
eight  blooms— an  equal  number  of  Japanese  and  incurved 
flowers.  The  1st  prize,  consisting  of  £10  and  the  Challenge 
Trophy,  was  won  by  the  Portsmouth  and  District  Horti- 
CDLTDRAL  Society  with  an  exhibit  that  represent' d  much 
the  same  quality  in  either  section.  The  blooms  generally 
were  of  good  quality,  and  commendable.  The  whole  of  the 
blooms  were  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Agate,  nurseryman,  of 
Havant.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Bromley  and 
District  Chrysanthemum  Society,  there  being  blooms  in 
the  stand  contributed  by  nine  of  its  memlers.  The  Barnet 
and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  3rd,  with 
blooms  from  five  of  its  members ;  and  there  was  a  further 
exhibit  from  the  Isle  of  Thanet  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

OPEN  CLASSES. 
Cot  Blooms. — Japanese. 
Forty-eight  blooms,  distinct.— -The  Holmes  Memorial  Chal- 
lenge Cup  and  £10  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  gr.  to  F.  A. 
Bkvan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  Barnet,  with  a  collection  of  capital 
blooms.  The  varieties  were  —  Back  Bow\  SurpaBse  Amiral, 
A'l.-trulie,  Lady  Ridgway,  Madame  Carnot  (good),  Vivianl 
Men  i  1  (good  in  colour  and  size),  Louise,  Oceana,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Lei  s,  -Mrs.  C.  11.  Payne,  Elsie  Teichmann,  Phcebus,  Madame 
M  Ricoud,  Mons.  Koste  (grand).  Reine  d'Angleterre,  and 
Mrs.  H.  Weeks  (capital).  Second  Row  .-gElla  Curtis,  magnifi- 
cent in  colour;  Madame  R.  Rivohe,  Ed.  Molyneux,  Mrs. 
Lewis  (good),  Madame  Rosseau,  C.  B.  Haywood.  Chas. 
Shrimpton,  Mutual  Friend,  Pride  of  Madford,  N.C.S.  Jubilee, 
Simplicity,  Souvenir  de  Mme.  E.  Ro.-ette,  Mrs.  Palmer,  J. 
Bidencope,  Souvtnir  d'une  Petite  Amie,  and  M.  Chenon  de 
I  cchu  (the  best-coloured  bloom  we  hive  seen).  Front  Bow  : 
Nellie  Pockett,  Robt.  Powell,  Edith  Tabor,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bevan, 
Madeline  Davis,  Miss  D.  Shea,  Lady  Byr»u,  CoL  Chase,  Mrs. 
■I  Chas.  Davis,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  President  Xunin, 

Chateworth,  Col.  W.  D.  Smith,  Madame  G.  Bra  ant,  and  a 
promising  red  and  yellow  seedling.  2nd  in  this  class  was 
Mr.  Frederick  Vallis,  Broinham  Fruit  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chippen- 
ham. There  was  a  beautiful  bloom  of  the  primrose  sport  of 
Madame  Carnot  (Mrs.  Mease)  iu  this  stand,  and  it  was 
sufficient  to  recommend  the  variety  to  everyone  who  saw  it ; 
Ph. '-bus,  Swanley  Giant,  and  Yellow  Madame  Carnot  were 
represented  in  this  collection  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
Altogether,  it  was  well  worthy  of  the  2nd  prize.  Mr.  W. 
Mease,  gr.  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leitherhead,  was  3rd  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathfieldsaye,  Hants,  4th.     There  were  seven  exhibits. 


Twenty-four  Blooms,  distinct.—  This  class  is  alwavs  a  popular 
one,  but  on  this  occasion  there  were  as  many  as  sixteen 
exhibits.  The  quality  of  the  1st  prize  exhibit  may  be 
imagined,  therefore,  as  being  next  to  perfect. 

Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  gr.  to  A.  F.  Hills,  Esq.,  Moukhams, 
Woodford  Green,  Essex,  had  the  honour  of  winning  the 
1  st  prize.  He  had  magnificent  blooms  of  Madame  G.  Bruant, 
Phiebus,  Edith  Tabor,  Madame  G.  Henry,  John  Neville, 
Madame  Desblanc,  Mrs  J.  \V.  Barks  (the  eport  from  Edith 
Tabor).  Charles  Davis,  Mods.  Hoste,  Master  H.  Tucker,  Mrs. 
W.  Mease,  Mrs.  "Weeks,  Soleil  d'Octobre,  Mrs.  T.  Carrington, 
the  rest  being  of  quality  but  little  inferior  to  these.  The 
2nd  prize  was  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  Mease.  He  had  grand 
blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Surpasse  Admiral,  Mrs.  W.  Mease, 
Ed.  Molyneux,  and  others.  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  gr.  to  the  Hon. 
W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  Greenlands,  Henley -on -Thames,  was 
3rd ;  and  the  4th  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Jas.  Brookes,  gr.  to 
W.  J.  Newman,  Esq.,  Tottendge  Park,  Herts,  there  being 
twelve  unsuccessful  exhibitors  in  this  class. 

Twelve,  blooms,  distinct.— -There  was  a  large  number  of 
exhibits  in  this  class,  and  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W. 
Meredith,  gr.  to  D.  P.  Sellab,  Esq.,  Dudbrook,  Brent- 
wood. The  best  blooms  in  this  stand  were  M.  Chenon  de 
Leche,  Mons.  Hoste,  Mons.  Pankuucke,  Louise,  C.  B.  Hay- 
wood, and  Chas.  Davis ;  Mr.  F.  King,  gr.  to  A.  F.  Perkins, 
Etq.,  Oak  Dene.  Holmwood.  Surrey,  was  2nd ;  Mr.  R. 
Kenyon,  gr.  to  A.  F.  Hills,  Esq.,  Woodford  Green,  Essex, 
3rd;  and  Mr.  II.  Shoesmith,  Claremont  Nursery,  Woking 
4th,  there  being  twelve  exhibitors. 

The  best  white  Japanese  variety  Bhowu  in  collections  of 
six  blooms  was  Madame  Carnot,  from  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
who,  like  last  year,  had  six  mammoth  blooms  of  good 
quality  ;  the  same  variety  won  2nd  and  3rd  prizes,  from  Mr. 
G.  Foster,  gr.  to  H.  Hammono-Spenckr,  Esq.,  Glendaragh, 
Tcignmo  uth ;  and  Mr.  Geo.  Elder,  gr.  to  J.  W.  Benson, 
Esq.,  The  Oaks,  Walton-on-Hill.  There  were  seven 
exhibitors. 

The  best  yellow  Japanese  was  Phcebus,  Mr.  H.  Shoe- 
Smith,  of  Claremont  Nursery,  Woking,  having  six  capital 
blooms  of  this  variety ;  the  variety  named  Mrs.  Mease  was 
awarded  2nd  prize,  but  this  is  a  very  faint  "yellow  " 
indeed;  Phcebus  was  again  placed  3rd;  Edith  Tabor, 
well  shown  by  Mr.  W.  McHattie,  was  4th. 

The  best  Japanese  variety  of  any  other  colour  than  white 
or  yellow,  was  Australie,  from  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie  ;  next 
came  Lady  Hanham,  in  its  best  form,  from  Mr.  W.  Slogrove, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  Crawford,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate ;  the  3rd  prize 
was  given  to  indifferent  blooms  of  Viviand  Morel. 

The  best  -ix  Japanese  blooms,  incurved,  were  from  Mr.  H. 
Perkins  ;  he  had  the  new  Australian  incurved  Japanese, 
John  Pockett,  also  Australie,  and  President  Bevan;  these 
were  his  best  blooms.  Mr.  Jno.  Justice,  who  was  '2nd,  had 
a  very  fine  bloom  of  Australie,  and  another  of  Lady  Byron. 

Hirsute  Varieties  —The  best  collection  of  hairy-pe tailed 
varieties  was  from  Mr.  Henry  Love,  High  Street,  Sandown, 
I.W.  ;  Hairy  Wonder  was  very  good  in  this  stand,  and  with 
Abbe  Pievrie,  Arthur,  pure  white,  was  the  best.  The  2nd 
and  3rd  prize  exhibits  were  not  remarkable,  except  that  in 
the  2nd  prize  exhibit  were  two  good  blooms  of  the  new 
Leocade  Gentils,  a  pale  yellow  hairy  one,  of  much  merit. 

Incurved  Blooms. 

Thirty-six  blooms,  distinct, — There  were  six  collections  in 
this  rather  exacting  class,  but  the  1st  prize  of  £10,  and  the 
Holmes  Memorial  Challenge  Cup,  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Higgs, 
gr.  to  J.  B.  Hankev,  Esq.,  Fetcham  Park,  Fetcham.  His 
varieties  were — Back  Row:  Duchess  of  Fife,  Mons.  de  Blanc 
(poor),  Golden  Empress  (poor),  Dorothy  Foster,  Globe  d'Or, 
Madame  Ferlat,  John  Lambert,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingst(  n,  Major 
Bonaff on,  Robert  Petfield,  and  Lady  Isabel.  Second  Row  ; 
Empress  of  India,  Ernest  Cannell,  Geo.  Haig,  J.  Agate,  Mrs. 
J.  Eadie,  LordAI  cester,  Baron  Hirscb,  Queen  of  England, 
Mrs.  R.  King,  C.  B.  Whitnall,  F.  W.  Wilkinson,  Alf.  Salter. 
Front  Row:  D.  B.  Crane,  Austen  Cannell,  Mrs.  Coleman,  Sir 
T.  Lawrence,  Bonnie  Dundee,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  Violet 
Foster,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Violet  Tomlin,  M.  P.  Martignat, 
Madame  Daricr,  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Generally,  the 
blooms  in  the  above  collection  were  a  little  below  average 
N.  C.  S.  quality.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston,  Derby 
aud  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gr.  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Dowiuide,  Leather- 
head,  was  3rd. 

Unfortunately,  the  collection  of  incurveds  shown  iu  the 
above  class  by  Mr.  Lees  was  disqualified  owing  to  the 
varieties  Mrs.  Heal  and  Princess  of  Wales  being  shown. 
The  (act  that  th  esc  two  varieties  have  been  declared  by  the 
Socif  ty  to  be  too  much  alike  to  be  included  in  the  same  si  and 
bad  been  overlooked.  It  whs  a  pity,  as  Mr.  Lees'  blooms 
were  decidedly  the  best  exhibited. 

Twenty  fo  ur  Incurved,  distinct. — There  were  tine  collections 
in  this  class,  and  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Higgs. 
The  varieties  that  figured  best  here  were  Ma  Perfection, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Duchees  of  Fife.  Mme.  Ferlat,  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  'iui-vii  of  England,  and  Major  Bonaffon.  Mr.  W. 
Wilson,  gr.  to  R.  C,  Christie.  Esq,  Ribsden,  Updown  Hill, 
Bagsbot,  was  2nd;  and  Mr.  T.  Robinson,  gr.  to  W.  Lav  i  i  m  i. 
Esq  ,  J. P.,  Etsfield  House,  Ho  llingbourne,  Kent,  3rd.  There 
were  six  exhibitors. 

Twelve  I arii.  rved  blooms. — There  were  ci^ht  collections 
shown  in  this  class,  and  the  1st  prize  collection  exhibited 
very  commendable  quality.  It  was  fchown  by  Mr.  G.  J. 
Hunt,  gr.  to  Pa nti a  Ralli,  Esq.,  A  sbstead  Park,  Epsom, 
and  included  tin'  varieties  Duchess  of  Fife,  M>  ns.  I  tesblanc, 
Ma  Perfection,  Globe  d'Or,  Gol  den  Empress,  Mis.  Dorothy 
Eorster,  Empress  of  India,  Charle  s  H.  Curtis,  John  1  ami  <  it, 
Mr.  S.   Coleman,  Miss  M.    a.   Haggas.    and  Lord  Alcester. 


Mr.  W.  Robinson,  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie,  aud  Mr.  W.  G. 
Adams,  florist,  89,  Clarendon  Road,  Southsea,  won  prizes  in 
this  class  in  tho  ordor  mentioned. 

The  best  six  incurved  of  one  variety  represented  the 
variety  Duchess  of  Fife  in  its  best  condition.  The  blooms 
were  from  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt.  The  variety  C.  H.  Curtis  from 
Mr.  W.  L  Farmer,  gr.  to  H.  P.  Leschalt.as,  Esq.,  Hi  fharo, 
Windlesham,  Surrey,  and  Miss  Violet  Foster,  from  Mr.  T. 
Robikson,  won  2nd  and  3rd  prizes  respectively. 

Reflexed  Blooms. 
The  best  collection  of  twelve  large-flowered  reflexed  blooms, 
not  fewer  than  nine  varieties,  was  from  Mr.  T.  Caryer,  gr. 
to  A.  G.  Meissner,  Esq.,  Aldenholme,  Weybridge.  There 
were  no  novelties  in  this  class,  but  such  familiar  names  as 
the  various  coloured  Christines,  Dr.  Sharp,  Culleufoidi,  and 
others.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  gr.  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Ludlow,  Hey  wood,  West-bury. 

Anemone  like  Blooms. 

The  best  collection  of  twelve  blooms,  distinctly  largo- 
flowered  Anemones,  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Justice,  gr.  to 
Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  Temple,  Bart.,  The  Nash,  Kempsey, 
Worcester.  The  varieties  were  Junon,  pale  lilac;  Die- 
cartes,  crimson  (magnificent);  Delaware,  white  with  prim- 
rose  cushion;  Gladys  Spaulding,  yellow;  Ernest  Cannell, 
pink  with  yellow  cushion  ;  Cincinnati,  palo  pink,  with 
darker  cushion;  Lady  Temple,  a  red  sport  from  Lumie*  o 
d'Argent ;  Mrs.  J.  Benedict,  white  with  lemon  -  coloured 
cushion;  Lady  Margaret,  jure  white;  Mons.  C.  Leboseqz, 
buff,  with  oiange-coloured  cushion  ;  Fleur  de  Marie,  the  o  d 
pure  white  variety;  and  E.  C.  Jukes,  pale  purple,  with 
buff-coloured  cushion.  2nd,  Mr,  AV.  Ring,  gr.  to  J  a*. 
Warren,  Esq.,  Capel  House,  Waltham  Cross  ;  and  3rd,  Mr. 
Ives,  gr.  to  E.  C.  Jukes,  Esq.,  Hadley  Lodge,  Barnet. 

The  only  collection*of  Anemone  Pompons  apparently  was 
one  from  Mr.  Jno.  Justice,  and  many  of  the  varieties  having 
much  reflexed  ray  florets,  they  do  not  make  much  display. 

There  were  fine  collections  of  24  large-flowered  Anemone 
blooms,  and  Mr.  W.  Ritg,  gr.  to  Jas.  Warren,  Esq.,  Capel 
House,  Waltham  Cross,  who  was  1st,  had  a  very  pretty  and 
commendable  collection.  The  following  varieties  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  exhibit  :— Mrs.  P.  R.  Dunn,  white  ;  Nelson, 
purple;  John  Bunyan,  yellow;  Delaware,  white;  M.  C. 
Leboseqz,  orange  buff;  Lady  Margaret,  white;  Mine.  Robeit 
Owen,  white  ;  Queen  Elizabeth,  white;  and  M.  Dupauloup, 
purple.  The  blooms  in  the  collection  from  Mr.  W.  Skcggs, 
gr.  to  A.  Mosely,  Esq.,  West  Lodge,  Hadley,  Barnet,  who 
who  was  second,  were  a  little  smaller,  but  also  somewhit 
neater :  Descartes,  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Junon,  Mdlle.  Law-son, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  were  magnificent.  Mr.  Jno.  Justice 
beat  the  others  for  3rd  place. 

0/  Japanese  Anemone  blooms,  the  best  collection  of  twelve 
distinct  varieties  was  from  Mr.  W.  Robinson.  The  var.etica 
W.  W.  Astor,  white,  and  Steur  Dorothy  Souille  were  vciy  nice 
in  this  collection.  The  2nd  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  StciGCS, 
and  the  3rd  by  Mr.  John  Justice. 

Pompons. 
These  were  generally  gotd,  and  the  method  of  exhibit- 
ing them,  wlieh  displays  the  foliage  as  well  as  the  blooms, 
render  the  classes  a  pretty  change  Irom  the  show  varieties. 
The  best  dozen  sprays  distinct,  three  blooms  iu  a  spray,  was 
from  Mr.  T.  Carver.  The  following  varieties  weir  con- 
spicuous in  the  stand— W.  Westlake,  yellow;  Mdll  ■  Elise 
Dordan  (still  the  prettiest  of  Pompons),  black  Douglas, 
crimson  ;  Mdlle  Martha,  white  ;  Perle  d<s  Beautis,  <  rimson, 
with  silver  reverse;  Toussaint  Marmot,  pale  purple;  Mr. 
Holmes,  orange-red  ;  and  Pygmalion.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Aid  bridge, 
gr.  to  G.  Lacey,  Esq.,  Springfield  House,  Palmer's  (_im.ii  ; 
and  3rd,  Miss  R.  Derenham,  St.  Peters,  St.  Albans. 

SiNliLE-FLOWERED    VaRIETI)  .-.. 

As  usual,  the  exhibits  in  this  section  illustrated  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  single  flowered  Chrysanthemums, 
and  also  the  diversity  and  variety  that  the  Chrysanthemum 
offers.  '1  he  best  collection  of  twelve  varieties  in  spray  i 
of  three  blooms  each,  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  ALDRiuor, 
and  a  beautiful  exhibit  it  was.  The  varieties  were 
every  one  of  tbem  worth  cultivating.  They  were  Lady 
Chuiehill,  reil  ;  A'phonse,  white  or  pale  pink  ;  Springfield 
Beauty,  Admiral  Sir  T.  Symonds,  ye  luw  ;  Parity,  white  ; 
Miss  A.  Mumford,  yellow;  ihe  florets  having  red  margin b; 
Mi^s  Brown,  lilac  with  white  centre;  Ewan  Cameron,  white  ; 
Framfield  lie*uty,  a  real  beautiful  crimsou  rose-pink  ,  and 
Oceana,  white.  The  2nd  prize  collection  came  from  Mr. 
G.  W.  Forbes,  gr.  to    Mmc.  Nicol,  Regent  House,  Surbiti  n. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES. 

The  Turner  Memorial  Challenge  Cop  having  been  again 
awarded  to  Mr.  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  it  has  now  became 
his  property.  It  was  offered  for  thirty-six  blooms  of  white, 
yellow  and  crimson  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  in  twelve 
varieties,  three  bluoms  of  each,  to  be  shown  on  ordinary 
boards,  with  six  inches  of  clear  stem  above  the  boards. 

Mr.  NORMAN  Davis,  of  the  Framfield  Nurseries,  Sn.^ux, 
was  1st,  staging  Madame  Carnot,  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
President  Nonin,  Mutual  Friend,  Phcebus,  E.  Molynuix, 
S.  C.  Piobyn,  Oceana,  Dorothy  Seward.  Madame  Uu&tttve 
Henry,  General  Roberts,  and  G.  J.  Warren.  These  bit  oms 
were  of  the  greatest  merit,  and  not  less  remarkable  than 
the  blooms  was  the  extraordinary  foliage  shown.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth  Nurseries,  was  2nd.  Mrs  Mease, 
G.  J.  Warren,  and  Joseph  Brooks  were  the  best  it  presented 
varieties  in  this  stand. 

The  1st  prize  in  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones"  special  class  for  an 
exhibit    of  two    blooms  each    of    Mrs.    Wm,    Men  i     G     ■' 

Warren,  and  Mme.  Carnot   was    won  by  Mr.  W.  Mi  I  • 

2nd  by  Mr.  W.  HlQQ  ,  and  the  3rd  by  Mr,  G.  Fostek. 
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PLANTS. 

The  best  collection  of  four  stand  ard-tr-ained  specimens 
(any  varieties)  was  from  Mr.  W.  Davey,  gr.  to  C.  C.  Paine, 
Esq.,  Hillfield,  Haverstook  Hill,  N.W.  His  varieties  were 
W.  Tricker,  Cleopatra,  Stanstead  Surprise,  and  Eva  Knowles. 
These  were  much  better-grown  plants  than  the  2nd  prize 
collection  from  Mr.  F.  E.  Wraight,  gr.  to  J.  Troup,  Esq., 
E^sex  Lodge,  Upper  Clapton. 

Six  trained  specimens  Pompons  were  best  from  Mr.  F. 
Gilkes,  gr.  to  A.  Morris,  Esq.,  Court  Green,  Leigbam  Court 
Road,  Streatham,  showing  the  varieties :  W.  Kennedy, 
crimson  ;  W.  Westlake,  yellow ;  Frenzy,  bronze ;  and  St. 
Michael,  yellow. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Wraight,  gr.  to  J.  Troup,  Esq.,  Essex  Lodge, 
Upper  Clapton,  had  very  excellent  plants  in  the  class  for 
four  (rained  specimens,  any  variety,  showing  Charles  Davis, 
Jno.  Shrimpton,  W.  Tricker,  and  Col.  W.  B.  Smith.  Chas. 
Davis  and  Jno.  Shrimpton  were  the  best  plants.  2nd,  Mr. 
F.  Gilkes,  who  had  also  good  plants,  particularly  of  the 
varieties,  Jno.  Shrimpton  and  Col.  Smi'h. 

Groups.  —  The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  with 
fuli.ige  plants,  arranged  on  a  circle  of  12  feet  in  diameter, 
were  this  year  in  the  usual  spot  in  the  side  gallery.  The 
space  being  so  limited,  and  always  circular  in  shape,  it  would 
bu  unfair  to  criticise  the  exhibits  from  the  standpoint  that 
they  offer  no  departure  from  the  previous  cone-like  method 
uf  arrangement.  That  scarcely  any  other  disposition  of  the 
plants  would  be  possible,  must  be  granted,  and  this  allowed 
f>r,  the  highest  praise  is  deserved  by  the  exhibitors.  The 
winner  of  the  1st  prize  was  Mr.  J.  Spink,  Summer  Road  Nur- 
series, Walthamstow  ;  his  Chrysanthemums  were  very  well 
cultivated,  and  a  few  of  the  novelties,  such  as  Mrs.  White 
Popham,  Mrs.  T.  Carrington,  Ac,  could  be  aoticed  amongst 
them ;  a  few  plants  of  Cocos  Weddelliana  amongst  the 
plnnts,  with  one  for  a  crown,  and  a  few  Codiamms  around 
the  group,  constituted  the  ornamental  foliage  feature.  Mr. 
W.  Howe,  gr.  to  Sir  H.  Tate,  Bart,  Park  Hill,  Streatham 
Common,  who  has  won  many  1st  prizes  for  such  exhibits 
previously,  was  a  good  2nd-;  and  Mr.  E.  Dow,  gr.  to  W.  E. 
>rv,   Esq.,  Bickley  Hall,  Bickley,  was  3rd, 

AMATEURS*   CLASSES-DIVISION    A. 

Cut  Blooms. 

Japane:e  blooms. — Tho  winner  of  the  class  for  eighteen 
Japanese  b'ooms  distinct,  was  Mr.  L.  Gooeh,  gr.  to  T. 
Wickham  Jones,  Esq.,  Towcfster  Lodge,  South Norwool,  there 
beiDgtwo  other  exhibits  in  the  class.  There  were  fine  blooms 
of  Mutual  Friend,  Madame  Carnot,  Simplicity,  Mrs.  H.  Week.*, 
International,  Edith  Tabor,  Charles  D^vis,  and  Viviand  Morel. 
2nd,  Mr.  A.  Hooney,  gr.  to  G.  H.  Cox,  Esq.,  The  Grange, 
Eabt  Barnet;  ind  3rd,  Mr.  A.  N.  Seabrook,  gr.  to  W.  Willis, 
Esq.,  Ellerslie,  Buckhurst  Hill,  Essex,  both  of  the  collections 
fce'ng  commendable. 

Ti  ere  was  much  competition  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms, 
and  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  gr.  to  H.  W. 
Sillem,  Esq.,  The  Pines,  Hcrsell,  Woking,  with  a  collection 
of  blooms  of  first  class  quality,  and  including  several  of  last 
season's  novelties.  Of  the  eleven  other  compttitors,  Mr.  R. 
Gladwell,  gr.  to  Sydney  Smith,  Esq.,  Werndee  Hall,  South 
Norwood,  was  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Acock,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Bacon, 
Stoneleigb,  Worcester  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey,  3rd. 

There  were  twelve  exhibits  of  six  blooms  distinct,  and  the 
let  prize  was  w  n  by  Mr.  R.  Gladwell  He  had  a  first-class 
bloom  of  G.  J.  Warren,  and  his  other  blooms,  Mdlle.  Maiie 
Hoste,  Phoebus,  Madame  Carnot,  M.  Chenon  do  Leche,  and 
Reine  d'Anglcterre,  were  all  gotd.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Perrin,  gr.  to 
(_'.  W.  Richardson,  Esq  ,  Saw  bridge  worth. 

The  b(st  blooms  of  any  variety  were  of  Thoebus,  from  Mr. 
Jno.  Denyer,  gr.  to  Ed.  Smith,  Esq.,  Iogleside,  Chatham. 

Incurveds  were  not  very  good,  being  too  flat.  The  best 
collection  of  twelve  blooms  was  shown  by  C.  E.  Wilkinp, 
Esq.,  Wellington,  Swanley  Junction,  and  the  same  exhibitor 
was  the  winner  of  the  class  for  six  varieties. 

The  best  blooms  of  any  one  var  ety  were  of  C.  H.  Curtis 
from  Mr.  A.  Hooney. 

DIVISION   B. 

The  winner  of  the  c'ass  for  eighteen  Japanese  blooms  dis- 
tinct, was  A.  R.  Knight,  Esq.,  Ashford,  Kent  The  blooms 
were  of  good  size,  but  there  was  a  great  lack  of  variety, 
yellow  and  bronze  coloured  flowers  being  too  common. 
There  were  five  collections. 

A.  H.  Needs,  Efq.,  won  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  with 
an  exhibit  of  very  fine  flowers,  and  a  pretty  collection,  and 
this  exhibitor  was  1st  also  for  fix  blooms.  The  best  blooms 
of  one  variety  weie  of  Phoenix  from  Noeman  Wright  son, 
Esq.,  55,  Elgin  Road.  Adducombe,  Surrey,  who  showed  1he 
variety  in  grand  condition. 

A.  R.  Knight,  Esq.,  won  for  twelve  incurved,  having 
well-built  blooms  of  moderate  size.  The  best  collection  of 
six  blooms  were  from  Mr.  W.  G  P.  Clark,  York  Road, 
II  itch  in. 

Six  fcprays  of  Pompons  not  disbudded  were  best  from  Mr. 
A    Taylor,  East  Finchley,  N. 

MAIDEN    GROWERS. 

The  four  classes  reserved  to  exhibitors  who  have  never 
previously  showed  at  the  N.  0.  S.  exhibitions  were  exceed, 
ingly  well  competed,  and  the  sign  is  a  very  encouraging  one. 
Mr.  H.  Folkes,  gr.  to  E.  C.  Strachan,  Esq.,  Gaddesden 
Tlace,  Kernel  Hempstead,  had  the  best  six  Japanese,  there 
being  sixteen  exhibitors  in  the  class.  Fifteen  again  staged 
collections  of  three  blooms,  and  the  winner  proved  to  be  the 
same  as  in  the  class  for  six  blooms. 

Mr.  Jas.  Coomber,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Saunders,  Warren  Lodge, 


Kingston  Hill,  had  the  best  collection  of  six  incurveds  ;  and 
Mr.  R  Pool,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Purchase,  Esq ,  Blackstones, 
Redhill,  won  the  1st  prize  for  three  blooms. 

TABLE  DECORATIONS,   BOUQUETS,    &c 

These,  as  usual,  were  of  much  merit,  and  altogether  made 
a  great  display.  The  largest  c'ass  in  the  section  called  for  a 
table  of  bouquets,  wreaths,  sprays,  buttonholes,  &o,  with  a 
view  to  displaying  the  effectiveness  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 
This  class  was  in  one  of  the  galleries,  and  an  exhibit  from 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  won  the  1st  prize.  One  of 
the  features  upon  the  table  was  a  very  fine  cross  of  White 
Chrysanthemum  blooms,  over  which  were  thrown  a  few 
slender  sprays  of  bright  red-coloured  Ampelopsis  Veitchi. 
Then  there  were  shower  bouquets,  a  floral  harp,  cushions  of 
flowers,  &c.  The  table  was  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  and 
a  large  mirror.  2nd,  Mias  N.  Erlebach,  florist,  Stoke 
Newington,  who  had  a  rich  exhibit  which  erred  in  being  a 
little  overdone.  The  best  three  epergnes  were  a  trio  from 
Mr.  C.  B.  Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Feltham ;  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Seale,  Vine  Nurseries,  Sevenoaks,  was  2nd.  There  were 
many  exhibits,  and  for  the  epergnes,  a  few  small  decorative 
blooms  are  the  most  suitable,  these  being  relieve  1  with 
pretty  Codiaum  leaves,  and  slender  greenery. 

Mr.  Mark  Webster,  gr.  to  E.  J.  Pre-ton,  Esq.,  Kelsey  Park, 
Beckenham,  had  the  best  exhibit  of  two  vases  of  Pompon  or 
Anemone  Chrysanthemums,  and  there  were  very  many  other 
exhibits.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Grekn,  Jr.,  Harold  Wood,  Essex.  We 
did  not  see  any  Anemone-type  flowers  in  either  exhibit. 

The  best  two  hand-bouquets  were  shown  by  Mr.  Mark 
Webster,  who  had  very  pretty  ones  indeed.  None  but  single- 
flowered  varieties  were  utilised  by  this  exhibitor,  nor  could 
any  be  more  chaiming.  There  was  a  class  for  hand-baskets 
(Ladies),  as  suitable  for  placing  upon  a  drawing-room  table, 
and  Miss  Eastkrbrook,  who  took  1st  prize,  had  a  charming 
arrangement.  The  variety  Edith  Tabor  and  a  white  one, 
were  those  used.  There  were  nearly  a  dozen  exhibitors  in 
the  amateurs'  class  for  one  vase  of  six  blooms  of  any 
Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Parkin0,  gr.  to 
F.  W.  F.  Ward,  Esq.,  34,  Bisham  Gardens,  Highgate,  was  the 
winner  of  1st  prize.  The  exhibits  generally  were  most 
satisfactory. 

Miss  Easterbkook  won  1st  prize  in  the  remaining  class  of 
this  section.  It  called  for  a  basket  of  natural  autumn  foliage 
and  berries,  and  this  exhibitor  beautifully  balanced  the  one 
against  the  other,  obtaining  a  very  admirable  effect. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 

There  were  a  few  classes  as  usual  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  beyond  these  many  special  prizes  were  offered  for 
vegetables  by  several  firms. 

The  best  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes  were  Muscats  of 
Alexandria,  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees.gr.  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Es:p, 
Trent  Park,  Barnet;  and  the  best  two  of  black  Grapes  wero 
capital  Black  Alicantes,  from  Mr.  W.  Howa. 

Gros  Colmar  was  best  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gr.  to  C. 
Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewhesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

For  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  Mr.  H.  Berwick,  Sid- 
mouth  Nurseries,  Devon,  was  1st ;  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Thomas, 
Bargans  Hill,  Rodmersham,  Sittingbourne,  2nd.  The  sped- 
cimens  were  very  commendable. 

Mr.  W.  Stowers,  gr.  to  G.  H.  Dean,  Esq.,  Sittingbourne, 
had  the  best  kitchen  Apples,  in  fourteen  dishes;  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  Thomas  won  for  six  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  showing 
very  nice  ripe  fruits  of  choice  varieties. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  special  prizes  for  six  dishes  of 
Potatos  brought  a  great  amount  of  competition.  Mr.  E.  S. 
Wiles,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  Lvf-lyn  Hubbard,  M  P.,  The 
Rookeries,  Down,  Kent,  won  the  1st  prize  :  and  seven  or  eight 
other  prizts  were  awarded  in  this  c'ass.  The  best  two 
dishes  of  Potatos  were  from  Mr.  Silas  Cole,  gr.  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Earl  Sfencer,  Althorp  Park,  Northampton. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  offered 
special  prizes  for  a  collection  of  nine  dishes  of  vegetables 
Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gr.  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree,  won  1st  piize  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Lye,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Kings- 
well,  Sydenham  Court,  Newbury,  2nd  prize,  the  collection 
in  each  case  being  very  good. 

Special  prizes  were  also  offered  by  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  for 
various  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  the  principal  prizes  in  these 
numerous  classes  were  won  by  Mr.  E.  Bkckett,  Mr.  R.  Lye, 
Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  gr.  to  Lady  Theodora  Guest,  Inwood  House, 
Henstridge;  Mr.  Read,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
Bretby  Park,  Burton-on-Trent ;  Mr.  H.  Foulkes,  gr.  to  C.  E. 
Strachan,  Esq.  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Pope,  Highelere  Gardens 
Newbury. 

EXHIBITS  FROM  THE  TRADE. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green 
Lewisham,  made  a  magnificent  display  on  the  ground  floor 
under  the  large  organ.  There  wtre  two  large  groups  of 
Chrysanthemum  plants,  and  bttwixt  these  was  a  table, 
where  handsome  vases  containing  handsomer  blooms  were 
displayed,  covering  altogether  an  area  of  400  feet.  The 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  freer  than  usual  of 
Oodii'-ums  and  other  decorative  plant*,  these  in  the  present 
instance  being  conlined  to  the  margin  of  the  group.  In 
addition  to  all  this  were  many  cut  bluonis  of  high-claas 
novelties,  and  a  few  of  the  latest  were  well  represented,  as 
Mrs.  H  J.  Jones, a  verylargetruly-incnrved  flower,  white,  or 
lintcd  with  palest  lemon;  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  the  deepest 
yellow  Japanese  yet  raised,  several  plants  being  shown  that 
demonstrated  the  grand  habit  of  this  fine  variety;  Lord 
Aldenham,  a  yellow  sport  from  Ed.  Molyncux ;  Mr.  A.  Bar- 
ratt,  a  reddish  and  buff  sport  from  Mrs.  C.  Ilarman-Payue, 
and  many  others.  A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  this  very  large 
and  meritorious  exhibit. 


Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  filled  a  long  table  to 
overflowing  with  flowers  and  plants.  There  were  six  long 
rows  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  and  many  varieties,  such  as 
Swanley  Giant,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  N.  C.  S.  Jubilee,  Lady 
Hanham,  Pride  of  Madford,  Ella  Curtis,  &c.,  were  represented 
capitally.  But  Mr.  Cannell's  Chrysanthemums  are  noticed 
more  fully  in  another  column.  In  addition  to  the  Chrysan- 
themums, however,  there  was  an  extraordinarily  fine  display 
of  sprays  of  winter-flowering  zonal  Pelargoniums  ;  and  at 
either  end  of  the  table  were  groups  of  Cannas,  of  magnifi- 
cently bright  colours.  A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Cannell. 

Close  to  Mr.  Cannell's  exhibit  was  a  fine  group  of  Chrysan- 
themums in  bloom,  from  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &,  Sons,  Roupell 
Park  Nurseriee,  Norwood  Road,  London,  S.W. 

Messrs.  W.  Ray  &  Co.,  Mount  Pleasant  Nursery,  Teynbam, 
Kent,  exhibited  a  dozen  blooms  of  a  pretty  yellow  sport  from 
Mdlle.  M.  A.  de  Galbert.  The  sport  has  been  named  Archie 
Ray. 

Mr.  J.  Agate,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Havant,  showed 
blooms  of  Jane  Molyneux,  a  fine  new  white  Japanese;  John 
Miles,  a  new  incurved  ;  and  Nellie  S.  ThrelfaU. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgnte  Nurseries,  London, 
N.,  had  a  large  table  in  the  gallery,  which  displayed  groups 
of  Chrysanthemum  plants,  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
Pernettyas,  Cyclamens,  Ericas,  a  few  Carnations,  Malmaison 
type  and  tree  varieties ;  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  from  retarded 
crowns;  Roman  Hyacinths,  Richardia  Elliotiana,  Apples,  &c. 

Messrs.  Jno.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  London, 
S.E.,  had  a  group  of  Conifers  in  pots,  Pernettyas,  variegated 
Hollies,  &c.  Also  a  standard-clipped  Box-tree,  representing 
a  bird  over  the  globular  head  of  the  tree. 

From  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  was  shown  a  grand  1  t 
of  cut  Chrysanthemums,  and  among  these  was  noticed  a 
novelty  named  Lord  Cromer,  a  very  bright  crimson,  Japa- 
nese, with  light  buff  reverse.  It  is  not  very  large,  but  a  most 
attractive  variety  ;  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  and  others  were  very  fine 
in  this  stand. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth  Nurseries,  Devon,  furnished 
one  side  of  a  long  table  with  specimen  blooms  of  newer 
Japanese  and  incurveds.  We  noticed  Mary  Molyneux,  Le 
Grand  Dragon,  Marie  Calvat.  Lady  Ridgway,  G.  J.  War.tn, 
Mrp.  W.  Mea*e,  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark,  a  capital  yellow 
Japanese  incurved  ;  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  others. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  London, 
N,,  had  a  large  non- competitive  exhibit,  including  a  good 
number  of  hybrid  Cypripediums,  Dendrobiums,  Lycas'e 
Skinneri,  Cattleya  labiata,  and  rare  batches  of  Ericas,  Pernet- 
tyas, &c.    A  small  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  this  exhibit. 

Mr.  Jno.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Surrey,  showed  a 
collection  of  Ivies  in  pots,  the  group  exhibiting  very  consi- 
derable variety,  including  several  forms  of  Tree  Ivy. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
had  an  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemum  flowers. 

Various  stands  from  manure  manufacturers  and  dealt,  r*, 
displayed  the  "One  and  All  "  manures,  Icthemic  guano,  City 
of  Manchester  Concentrated  Manure,  Law's  Garden  Manures, 
Dowell  A>  Sons  specialties,  the  Permanent  Nitrate  Commit- 
tee's Mtrate  of  Soda,  and  Mr.  J.  George's  specialties  from 
Putney,  including  Thomson's  Vine  and  Plint  Manure. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

November  8.— The  meeting  of  the  committee  on  this  occa- 
sion resulted  in  a  very  fair  display  for  the  late  period  of  the  year, 
and  of  this  Orchids  formed  no  inconsiderable  part.  Amongst 
these  last  was  a  good  show  of  Garden  hybrids  and  crosses  of 
h  brids  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  of  varieties  of 
Cattleya  labiata  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas.  Mr.  Elwes'  brilliant 
show  of  Nerines  attracted  much  attention.  Naturally  the 
Ch'ysanthcmum  and  hardy  fruit  formed  the  backbone  of  the 
display. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq  ,  in  the  Chair ;  aod  Messrs.  II. 
B.  May,  J.  H.  Fitt,  G.  Stevens,  J.  Jennings,  J.  F.  McLcod, 
W.  Howe,  C.  E.  Pearson,  J.  D.  Pawle,  H.  J.  Bennett-Poc, 
Chas.  Shea,  E.  T.  Cook,  H.  Turner,  C.  T.  Dreury,  C. 
Jeffries,  Ed.  Mawley,  and  Geo.  Engleheart. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  <fe  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  displayed  several  crosses  between  Begonia  soco- 
trana  and  tuberous  varieties.  Among  the  finer  were 
B.  Winter  Perfection,  a  semi  double  as  regards  the  rn;.le 
blooms,  which  latter  preponderate.  The  male  floweis 
measure  2$  inches  across,  and  possess  smaller  overlapping 
petals  h  to  I  inch  in  length.  TLe  colour  is  a  deep  rose-rink, 
foliage  green,  oval  in  general  outline,  and  stems  green  ; 
height,  l£  foot  and  over  (Award  of  Merit).  The  same  firm 
showed  Begonia  Mrs.  b  eal,  pt  eviously  certificated,  and  B.  My  ra, 
with  male  and  female  blooms  of  single  shapo  and  a  bright 
pink  tint— a  variety  from  its  pendulous  habit,  well  adapted 
for  planting  in  baskets.  Other  plants  shown  wero  Poly- 
podium  nigrescens,  distinct  ;  P.  \  ulgare  grandiceps,  a 
variety  with  crumpled  fronds,  and  a  habit  dwarf  audi 
compact ;  P.  grandi-nigrescens,  from  P.  grandiceps  end 
P.  nigrescens,  a  supposed  hybrid  with  peculiar  bunched  tips 
or  tasselling  to  the  fronds  (  First-class  Certificate)  ;  Drac  i  na 
The  Sirdar,  a  plant  with  broad  recurving  leaves  of  bronzy- 
green  tint  In o;idly  margined  with  rose  (Award  of  Merit);  a 
large  plant,  6  feet  in  diameter  and  3£  feet  high,  uf  AMer 
Tradescanti,  small  white  blossoms  in  extraordinary  prof ueJGO  ; 
Aster  grandiftorus,  tine  purple  rays  and  yellowish  disc  ;  and 
A.  Drummondi  Sappho  (Award  of  Merit). 
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H.  J.  Elwrs,  Esq.,  Colesbourne  Park,  Gloucestershire 
(gr.,  Mr.  Lane),  showed  a  number  of  Nerines  in  much  variety 
of  colour,  and  an  Award  of  Merit  was  made  to  N.  Mrs. 
Douglas,  pink,  having  a  bluish  tinge,  with  fine  flowered 
corymbs ;  N.  Lady  Clementine  Mitford,  pale  pink,  with  a 
moderately  long  pedicel  and  tallish  scape  (Award  of  Merit)  ; 
N.  Hiss  Jekyll,  a  salrnony-rose,  very  pretty,  with  long 
pedicels  (Award  of  Merit).  A  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  for  the  group. 

W.  H.  Evans,  Esq.,  Fordo  Abbey,  Chard  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Crook > 
showed  a  boxful  of  fine  double- flowered  Violets,  culled  from 
plants  growing  in  the  optn. 

Messrs.  Bun  yard  &  Co.,  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  showed 
a  number  of  plants  of  the  fine  white-flowered  Pelargonium, 
White  Abbey,  a  semi-double  flower  of  great  substance  and 
long  endurance  iu  all  weathers.  The  plants  weie  growing  in 
pots,  and  had  been  specially  treated  for  late  flowering.  It  is 
tbe  best  white  variety  we  know  of  for  bedding  or  pot-culture, 
especially  as  a  winter  flowerer. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Polypodiums  in  fifty  species  and 
varieties.  We  name  a  ftw  of  the  more  rare:— P.  Xiphias, 
a  frond  of  great  breadth,  forming  almost  a  "  hird's-nest " 
shape;  P.  piloselloides,  a  tmall,  creeping  species,  with 
frondose  rhizomes  of  dwarf,  small  growth;  P.  aureolatum, 
P.  crassifolium,  P.  decurrens,  a  handsome,  boldly-divided 
frond;  P.  nigrescens,  P.  plumosum,  P.  terminale,  forming  a 
confused  mass  of  bright-green  palmate  fronds  ;  P.  crenatum, 
P.  trichodes  cristata,  P.  Lenztanum,  a  handsome  species  of 
dwarf,  spreading  habit ;  and  the  climbing  P.  venosum.  Mr. 
May  also  showed  a  number  of  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire 
d '  1  orraine,  and  a  variety  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Ivory 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Sander  <fc  Co.,  The  Nu- series,  St.  Albans,  ex- 
hibited a  few  new  specimens  and  varieties,  including  some 
will-cultivated  specimens  of  Acalypha  Sandtrinna,  with  a 
multiplicity  of  its  pendent  flrral  tails ;  A.  Godseffiana  is  in- 
conspicuous as  regards  the  flowers,  but  has  prettily  varie- 
gated foliage ;  Dracaena  Sanderiana,  and  two  plants  of  Kentia 
Kersteniana,  a  strikiug  looking  Palm,  with  leaves  widely 
pinnated,  the  wedge-th.ped  leaflets  curiously  erote,  and  of 
dark  green  tint. 

Mr.  W.  WtLLS,  Earlsword  Nurs  ries,  Redhill,  showed  a 
rather  extensive  lot  of  Chrvsantheniurn  blooms  in  variety, 
including  some  that  had  been  cut  fr\  m  plants  not  disbudded  ; 
early-flowering  Japanese  of  various  sections,  incurveds,  and 
others.  We  lemarked  in  the  early  flowering-*  arieties  the  green 
flowered  Madame  E.  Rugers,  a  flat,  slightly  incurved  flower; 
the  showy  Crimson  Pride,  Mychett  Beauty,  both  yellow  and 
white  form?.  Among  Japanese  there  were  nice  examples  of 
Nellie  Puckett  (Award  of  Merit),  President  Nonin,  Madame 
Phillip  Rivoire,  Mrs.  White  Popham,  Mary  Molyneux,  John 
Pocett  (Award  of  Merit),  Leocadia  Gentil.  a  minutely- 
haired  variety  ;  General  Paquie,  a  kind  of  sky-terrier-like 
flower  of  a  reddish-orange  in  tint ;  President  Bevan  (Award 
of  Merit),  Joseph  Chamberlain,  a  crimson-tipped  bronze.  A 
few  incurved  varieties  were  mixed  in  the  stands  with  the 
Japanese,  and  Eume  few  of  them  were  in  fine  form.  The 
nut  disbudded  flowers  were  rather  unfairly  handicapped  by 
being  placed  beside  the  highly  artificial  Japanese  and 
incurveds  (Silver  Flo  a  Medal). 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries1,  Tottenham,  showed 
a  quantity  of  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlia  v,  as  well  as  a  few 
sii  gle-flowered  Chrysanthemums,  chiefly  white  and  pink 
varieties.  The  Dahlias  were  wonderfully  fresh  louking  con- 
sidering the  time  of  year  (A  Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  The  Nurseries,  Exmoutb,  showed 
several  blooms  of  Chrysanthemum  Dome  d'Or,  a  fine,  orange- 
coloured  incurved,  the  flowers  being  mostly  nicely  deve- 
loped ;  of  King  of  the  yellows,  Cceleste  Falconnet,  Marie 
Calvat,  Le  Grand  Diagon,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Ganner,  a  fine,  yellow  incurved  Japanese  ;  Lord  Boston,  and 
President  Bevan,  this  last  receiving  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Mr.  Molyneux,  &r.  to  J.  C.  Garnier,  Esq  ,  Rooksbury, 
Fanbam,  exhibited  a  pure  white  Japanese  Chrysanthemum 
tf  striking  aspect,  Jane  Molyneux  (Award  of  Merit). 

Mr.  Robt.  Owen,  Castle  Hill  Nurseries,  Maidenhead, 
showed  the  beautiful  Japanese  Lord  Cromer,  crimson,  with 
a  fawn-tinted  reverse  (Award  of  Merit). 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  and  Messrs. 
J.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  De  B.  Crawshay,  J.  Douglas,  H.  M. 
Pollett,  H.  Ballantine,  H.  Little,  F.  J.  Thome,  W.  H.  Young, 
T.  Statter,  and  H.  J.  Chapman. 

A  very  bright  and  varied  erroup  W£ft  staged  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Son,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  for  which 
a  Gold  Medal  was  unanimously  recommended. 

The  main  feature  of  the  group  consisted  of  handsome 
hybrid  Orchids  which  flower  at  this  season,  and  which  have 
been  raised  by  them.  The  finest  three  of  these  had 
La?lia  Perrini  as  the  seed-bearing  parent,  of  which  were 
shown  L.-C.  x  Decia  (L.  Perrini  x  C.  Dowiana),  L -C.  X 
Statteriana  (L.  Perrini  x  C.  labiata),  L.-C.  X  Lady  Roth- 
schild (L.  Perrini  x  C.  Warscewiczii) ;  a  fourth,  L.-C.  X 
Semiramis  (L.  Perrini  x  C.  Gaskelliana),  was  also  shown. 
All  possessed  very  charming  flowers,  exhibiting  the 
brightness  and  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  lip  of 
L.  Perrini,  but  with  all  the  parts  much  larger  than 
in  that  species.  Another  fine  set  of  hybrids  which  may 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  terms,  vi>.,  hybrids  of  Cattleya 
Bowringiana,  were  shown  -  C.  X  Portia  (Bowringiana  X 
labiata)  ;  C.  x  Wendlandi  (Bowringiana  X  Warscewiczii); 
varieties  of  C.  x  Mantini,  of  the  Veitch  strain  (Bowringiana 
X    Dowiana),  and  C.   x  Chloris  (Bowringiana  x  Maxima). 


Others  remarkable  for  beauty  were  hybrids  of  Lrelio- Cattleya 
X  Nysa,  which  seem  an  improvement  on  L.-C.  X  exoniensis  ; 
the  pretty  L  .-C.  x  Ascaria  (C.  Triaua^i  X  L.  xantbina);  L.-C. 
X  c  allistoglossa  ignescens ;  Lielia  x  splendens,  Cypripedium 
X  Euryades,  C.  X  Milo,  C.  X  Niobe,  C.  X  microchilum, 
varieties  of  C.  X  Arthurianum,  C.  X  T.  B.  Haywood,  C.  X 
oananthum  superbum,  C.  x  Harrisianum  superbuni,  G.  x 
Prospero,  and  C.  x  Actreus,  both  hybrids  of  C.  insigne 
Sandene,  but  not  differing  much  from  pale  C.  X  Leeanum  ; 
Masdevallla  x  Ajax,  M.  x  Imogen,  M.  X  Parlutoreana, 
Miltonia  x  Bleuana,  &c. 

Of  the  species  and  varieties  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion were  two  fine  examples  of  the  true  Cypripedium 
insigne  Sandene  ;  a  good  specimen  of  C.  Lawenceanum 
Hyeanum,  Cattleya  aurea,  varieties  of  C.  labiata,  fine  spikes 
of  Oncidium  varicosum,  O.  Forbesii,  O.  dactyle,  O.  prsetex- 
tum,  and  O.  spilopterum  ;  plants  of  the  elegant  lonopsis 
paniculata,  Dendrobium  atroviolaceum,  D.  hracteosum,  and 
a  pretty  tuft  of  the  singular-looking  Pleurothallis  lateritia, 
with  its  slender  sprays  of  brick-red  flowers. 

The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Highbury,  Bir- 
mingham (gr.,  Mr.  Smith),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal.for  a  group  made  up  of  the  pretty  Cattleya  M  rs.  Endicott 
(maxima  x  Lodigesii),  a  neat  light  rose-coloured  fl  wer,  with 
delicate  purple  veining  on  the  lip;  L.-C.  X  Fausta  delicata 
(C.  Luddigesii  x  L.-C.  x  exoneDsis),  L.-C.  X  Semiramis 
(L.  Perrini  x  C.  Gaskelliana),  L.-C.  x  Sallieri  magnificum 
(L.  purpurata  var.  X  C.  Loddigesii),  a  showy  hybrid,  with 
pale-rose  flowers,  and  dark  purplish-crimson  front  to  the 
lip;  and  a  very  fine  form  of  Dendiobium  Phalsenopsis 
Schrodeiianum  with  white  fowers,  having  the  outer  halves 
of  the  petals  bright-rose,  and  ihe  blade  of  the  lip  purple. 

J.  Bradsiu  av,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate  (gr.,  Mr. 
WhirTen),  ttaged  a  pretty  group  of  varieties  of  Cattleya 
labiata,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  were  C.  1.  Etona, 
with  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  purple  marking  on  the 
lip;  and  C.  I.  Bradshaw 's  var.,  an  equally  charming  blush- 
white  form,  with  pale -rose  front  to  the  lip.  Also  in  the 
group  were  Cattleya  x  Mantini  nobilior,  L.-C.  x  Decia  and 
L.-C.  x  Statteriana  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Sir  Fredebick  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  showed  Cattleya  Bowringiana 
"Lady  Wigan,"  a  fine  flower,  exhibiting  remarkable  colour 
variation.  The  sepals  and  petals  were  white  slightly  tinged 
with  lilac;  tbe  lip  white  at  the  base,  having  the  medium 
zone  of  a  claret-purple,  and  the  apical  portion  rose  colour 
(Award  of  Merit). 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell  (gr., 
Mr.  H.  J.  chapman),  showed  the  fine  Cypripedium  x 
Wottoni  (bellatulum  x  callo&um).  The  large  bold  flower 
had  the  upper  sepal  feathered  with  rosy-purple,  the  petals 
white,  tinged  with  dark  rose,  and  a  still  darker  reddish- 
rose  labellum  (Award  of  Merit). 

Sir  Wm.  Marriott,  Bart.,  Down  House,  Blandford  (gr., 
Mr.  Denny),  showed  Sopho-Lrelia  x  Marriotti  (S.  grandi- 
flora?,  Lrelia  flavao")  with  a  two-flowered  inflorescence  of 
bright  yellow  flowers,  with  reddish  markings  on  the  lip. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  H.  F.  Simonds, 
Esq.,  Woodthorpe,  Btckenham  (gr,,  ftr.  G.  E.  Day),  for  a 
group  in  which  were  varieties  of  Cattleya  labiata,  Lyca&te 
Skinneri  alba,  Masdevallia  tovarensis,  Oncidium  Forbesii,  O. 
varicosum,  Odontoglostum  grande,  Acampe  papillosa,  &c. 

Messrs.  F,  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  for  ihe  first 
time  the  singular  Dendrobium  chloropterum,  a  very  curious 
species,  with  the  habit  of  D  atroviolaceum,  having  emerald- 
green  flowers,  the  labellums  veined  with  dark  purple  (Bota- 
nical Certificate).  Messrs.  Sander  also  showed  Cymbidium 
Tracyanum,  and  Cypripedium  x  Jenseniatum  (hirsutissimum 
xvexillarium) 

Lord  Lisburne,  Crosswood  Park,  Aberysthwith  (gr  , 
Mr.  Williams),  showed  Cattleya  labiata  Lisburniana,  a  large 
variety  with  rich  rose-coloured  flowers,  the  labellum  bearing 
a  crimson  veinrrg. 

Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tilbury  (gr.,  Mr.  A  Chap- 
man), showed  Cypripedium  x  Statterianum,  Holfurd's 
variety  (Spicerianum  magnificum  x  vexillarium),  a  showy 
flower  with  large,  reflexed,  white  upper  sepal  heavily  tinged 
with  dark  ro  y-lilac. 

J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Esq  ,  Holmwood,  Che  shunt  (gr.,  Mr. 
Downes),  showed  the  true  Vanda  insigne,  with  fine  broad 
rose-coloured  labellum. 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  shewed  a 
group  of  cut  blossoms  of  very  good  forms  of  Cattleya  labiata, 
several  of  the  varieties  being  very  brilliant,  with  great  depth 
of  colour  (Bronze  Medal). 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present  :  G.  Bunyard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ;  and  Messrs.  W. 
Poupart,  J.  Cheal,  A.  H.  Pearson,  J.  Wright,  A.  Dean,  C. 
Herrin,  W.  Bates,  G.  Woodward,  G.  Wythes,  F.  Q.  Lane, 
J.  Smith,  W.  Empson,  and  J.  H.  Veitch. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  sixteen  fruits 
of  one  of  Mr.  Owen  Thomas'  newly  raised  Cucumbers,  named 
by  them  Sutton's  Everyday.  It  is  apparently  a  variety 
which  develops  perfectly  at  the  dull  season,  the  fruits  shown 
being  1  foot  8  inches  long  and  3  inches  in  diameter  where 
thickest.  If  it  will  thicken  approximately  as  much  in  mid- 
winter, it  will  be  an  undoubted  acquisition.  The  colour  of 
the  rind  is  dark  green. 

Mr.  W.  ByGrove,  gr.,  Rous  Tuck  Court,  Evesham,  thowed 
a  dish  of  well-filled  pods  of  Pea  Charles  I. 

A  small  number  of  dishes  of  new  varieties  of  Apples  were 
shown,  but  the  committee  were  difficult  to  pleate,  and  no 
award  was  made. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  made  to  Mr.  J.  Vert,  gr., 


Audley  End,  for  Cucumber  Vert's  Favourite,  a  slender  and 
slight  ribbed  fruit. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  very 
extensive  collection  of  Apples  shown  by  Messrs.  Bunyard  & 
Co.  of  Maidstone,  consisting  of  about  1U0  dishes  of 
sterling  varieties  cultivated  in  gardens  and  orchards  in 
this  com. try— of  course,  excepting  Cider- fruit.  The  fruits 
were  generally  as  remarkable  for  fine  development  as  for 
high  colour  in  all  cases  where  the  natural  tint  is  not  green. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  more  or  brighter  colour  in 
Apples  in  any  previous  year.  (The  Society's  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded.) 

THE   SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

November  1.— The  last  meeting  of  this  body  of  gardent  rs 
was  held  in  St.  Andrews  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  the  above  date, 
being  attended  by  about  100  members,  Mr.  Todd  in  the 
Chair.  In  tbe  absence  of  Mr.  Donald,  of  Ferguslie, 
Paisley,  through  domestic  affliction,  Mr.  A.  Laird,  the  secre- 
tary, read  his  paper  on  "The  Chrysanlhemurn  as  a  Plant 
for  Cutting  and  Conservatory  Decoration."  The  lecture  gave 
the  history  of  the  various  types  now  existing. 

The  lecturtrdealt  with  the  subject  somewhat  exhaustively, 
dealing  with  standard  varieties  m  each  class,  with  potting, 
manuring,  and  cultural  details,  and  his  rt  marks  received 
close  attention  from  those  present. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  McDonald 
for  his  paper  ;  and  the  President  announced  that  it  was 
anticipated  that  the  coming  show  would  prove  a  greater 
success  than  eveu  that  of  last  year. 

As  this  was  the  last  meeting  before  the  show,  not  much 
was  exhibited,  though  it  was  a  more  crowded  meeting  than 
any  other  of  the  session.  Tbe  dwarf  magenta  coloured 
variety  of  Chrysanthemum,  which  is  likely  to  prove  valuable 
for  foregrounds,  very  floriferous,  and  about  a  foot  high, 
named  Madame  Marie  Masse,  came  in  fine  form  from  Mr. 
Mollam,  of  Trinity  Cottage.  Messrs.  Grieve  &  Sox  also 
sent  a  promising  stedling  Chrysanthemum,  The  Scotchman  ; 
Mr.  Dalcleish,  a  fine-sized,  delicate  coloured  seedling 
Begonia ;  Mr.  LrrrLE,  Largrie  Castle,  Taymloan,  a  nice 
collection  of  flowers  of  Hydrangea  Hortensia  cut  from  open- 
air  plants;  Mr.  Chaplin,  St.  Leonards,  Edinburgh,  sent  a 
fine  specimen  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  ;  the  President, 
Mr.  Todd,  showed  a  chai  ruing  vase  filled  with  flower-buds 
of  General  Jacqueminot  Rose,  dainty  as  if  it  were  June 
instead  of  November,  and  a  vase  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
grasses,  and  Asparagus  plumosus,  notable  among  the  fo  mer 
being  Source  d'Or,  *  rs.  Watson,  Viviand  Morell,  Globe  d'Or, 
and  W.  H.  Lincoln.  D.  T.  F. 


HEREFORD    FRUIT    AND    CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 

November  1,  2.— Ttrs  Society  held  it  seventh  annual  show 
in  the  Shire  Hall,  Hereford,  and  there  was  a  splendid  display 
of  Apples  and  Pears.  The  former  weie  better  shown  than 
at  any  previous  show,  and  were  remarkab'e  for  their  high 
colour. 

Mr.  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  had  an  exceptionally  fine 
collection  of  fifty  dishes,  and  also  a  hundred  dishes  of 
distinct  varieties,  which  he  staged  for  exhibition  only. 
Mr  Pitt,  Abergavenny,  had  twenty-four  dishes  of  Pears  in 
excellent  condition  ;  but  the  best  samples  of  these  fruits  were 
undoubtedly  the  twelve  dishes  shown  by  Mr.  Ward,  gr.  to 
Lady  Emjly  Foley,  Stoke  Edith  Park. 

Chrysanthemum  blooms  were  fairly  good,  but  there  was 
a  falling  off  in  competition  in  the  classes  for  groups. 

Open  classes.— Apples,  fifty  dishes,  distinct.  Four  com- 
petitors  entered  in  this  class,  and  Mr.  Watkins  obtained  a  good 
lead,  with  large,  highly-coloured  fruits.  In  his  collection 
was  a  dish  of  British  Queen,  a  very  handsome  fruit  of  .excel- 
lent flavour,  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  King  of  the 
Pippins  and  Blenheim  Orange.  2nd,  Messrs.  Pewtress 
Bros.,  Gillington. 

For  a  collection  of  thirty  dishes  of  Apples,  distinct,  six 
exhibitors  entered;  Mr.  Ward,  with  large,  bright  fruits  being 
1st ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  gr.  to  R.  C.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Moreton 
Court,  a  close  2nd. 

For  thirty  dishes  of  Pears,  distinct,  Mr.  Pitt,  Abergavenny, 
was  1st,  with  i  ne  fruits,  some  of  his  best  being  Beurre-  Diel, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Thompson's,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre 
Supertin,  Emile  d'Heyst,  and  Comte  de  Lamy.  Mr. 
Watkins  was  a  close  2nd. 

Mr.  Ward  was  1st  for  twelve  dishes,  distinct,  w.th  fire 
clean  fruits,  viz.,  Glou  Morceau,  a  grand  dish  ;  Beurre"  Hardy, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Duron deau,  Thompson*?,  Marie  Louise, 
and  Beurre  Superfin.  The  latter  was  a  very  fine  di&h,  but 
somewhat  out  of  character,  the  result  of  double  grafting  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  Grindrod,  gr.  to  G.  F.  Bates,  Esq.,  Whitfield. 

The  best  dish  of  a  culinary  Apple  was  New  Hawthornden, 
from  Mr.  Watkins  ;  and  tbe  best  dish  of  dessert,  die  of 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  from  Mr.  J.  Davis. 

The  largest  dish  of  Pears,  five  fruits,  was  from  Mrs, 
Blashell,  Bridge  Sailers  Farm,  being  a  magnificent  di&h  of 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  the  heaviest  fruit  weighing  2  lb.  3  oz., 
grown  upon  an  espalier  tree,  which  carried  a  good  crop. 

Amateurs. 
In  the  class  for   twenty-four    dishes  of  Apples,    twelve 
culinary  and   twelve  dessert,  Mr.  R.  N.  Witikq,  Credenhill, 
Hereford,  was  1st,  with  a  creditable  lot  of     can  fruits,  the 
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best  being  King1  of  the  Pippins,  Egremont  Rus9et,  Claygate 
Pear  main,  Cox's  Orange,  Emperor  Alexander,  and  Bismarck. 

The  best  twelve  dishes  of  culinary  Apples  were  from  Mr. 
Nunn,  gr.  to  J.  Woodhouse,  Esq.  In  this  collection  Lord 
Derby,  Warner's  King,  Ne  w  Hawthornden,  Cellini,  and 
Emperor  Alexander  were  conspicuous  dishes ;  2nd,  Mr.  J. 
Davis,  gr.  to  W.  E.  Kino  Kino,  Esq.,  Bodenham.  Eleven 
entered  in  this  class. 

In  the  class  for  eight  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  several  of  the 
eighteen  exhibitors  were  disqualified  for  including  kitchen 
varieties.  Mr.  Grindrod  was  deservedly  1st,  having  Cox's 
Orange,  Egremont  Russet,  Ribston  Pippin,  Adams'  Pear- 
main,  Blenheim  Orange,  &c.  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Watkins. 

Pears,  eight  dishes,  1st,  Mr.  Rick,  gr.  to  G.  H.  Hadfield, 
Esq.,  Moraston,  Ross,  with  capital  dishes  of  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenne*  du  Cornice,  Marie 
Louise,  Durondeau,  &c. 

Non-coiiipetitice  Exhibits.— Mr.  C.  Whiting,  White  Cross 
Nursery,  Hereford,  staged  sixty  dishes  of  splendid  Apples;  and 
the  English  Rose  Company,  Hereford,  staged  eighty  dishes 
of  Apples  and  Pears.  Mr.  Wilson,  florist,  Commercial 
Street,  Hereford,  exhibited  some  beautiful  wreaths,  crosses, 
and  bouquets. 

Chrysanthemums. 

For  thirty-six  Japanese  blooms,  1st,  Mr.  Robinson,  gr.  to 
G.  Hajiley,  Esq.,  Brampton  Bryan,  his  best  being  Edith 
Tabor,  Australie.  G.  C.  Schwabe,  and  E.  Molyneux. 

For  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  1st,  Mr.  Davis,  gr.  to  A.  W.  G. 
Wright,  Esq.,  Quarry  House,  with  good  blooms  of  Com. 
Blussett,  Madame  Briant,  Australie,  M.  Pankoucke,  &c. 

For  twelve  incurved  blooms,  1st,  Mr.  Robinson;  2nd,  Mr. 
Davis. 

The  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  in  a  space  12  feet  by 
7  feet,  waa  from  Mr.  Williams,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  Pully,  Bart.  ; 
and  the  beat  group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  upon  a 
space  10  feet  by  7  feet,  was  from  Mr.  Fox,  gr.  to  Captain 
Cottrell,  The  Garnons.   Titos.  Coomber. 


TORQUAY  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'. 

November  1,  2.  —The  above  held  their  fourth  annual 
autumn  exhibition  on  the  above  date. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Prowse,  gr.  to  Dr.  W.  Ford  Edoelow,  won  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Silver  Medal  with  a  most 
effective  group;  and  Mr.  J.  Aggett,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Gumming, 
was  1st  in  the  smaller  groups.  Mr.  J.  Stiles,  %r.  to  Rev.  G. 
L\ons;  Mr.  R.  W.  Hodder,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Trevor  Barkley  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  R.  Satterly,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Rawson,  were  the  chief 
prize-winners  in  the  cut-flower  classes.  Mr.  H.  R.  Jones, 
gr.  to  F.  P.  T.  Strdben,  Esq.,  staged  a  splendid  display  of 
fruit ;  and  the  local  gardening  class  of  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Department,  made  a  good  show  of  vegetables. 


EALING     HORTICULTURAL. 

November  2. — One  of  the  beat  Chrysanthemum  shows  held 
n  Eiling  was  seen  in  the  Victoria  Hall  on  this  date,  and  the 
incurved  varieties  were  in  good  form.  Some  miscellaneous 
exhibits  of  a  high  order  of  merit  were  also  staged,  and 
pro1  ably  the  fine  Hall  was  never  before  seen  to  better 
advantage. 

GroupB  were  very  good  ;  the  flowers  of  more  than  average 
quality.  Mr.  C.  Edwards,  gr.  to  H.  W.  Peal,  Esq.,  Ealing, 
had  the  best  of  the  large  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Dowsing,  gr.  to  C.  C. 
Chambers,  Esq.,  Ealing,  the  best  of  the  small  ones.  Mr.  T. 
Hogg,  gr.  to  A.  G.  Dixon,  Esq.,  was  1st  with  a  group  of  mis- 
cellaneous plants,  Orcnids  in  good  variety  being  promicient 
in  it. 

Specimen  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  were  the  least  satis- 
factory feature  of  the  show. 

Some  very  fine  incurved  blooms  were  shown  by  Mr.  Long, 
gr.  to  E.  P.  Oakshott,  Esq.  Mr.  H.  Knightley,  gr.  to 
N.  Robinson,  Esq.,  had  the  best  six  varieties,  the  old 
yellow,  Mr.  Bunn,  being  very  good. 

Mr.  Oakshott  was  1st  with  twelve  blooms  of  Japanese. 
The  six  best  blooms  of  any  one  variety  were  those  of  Mutual 
Friend  from  Mr.  Oakshott. 

There  were  classes  for  reflexed  varieties,  Anemone- 
flowered,  Pompons,  &c,  all  being  represented ;  and,  in 
addition,  there  were  epergnes,  bouquets,  &c,  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  they  made  a  very  pleasant  feature. 

In  the  way  of  miscellaneous  exhibits,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Smith, 
Ealing,  had  high-class  floral  decorations.  From  Gunnersbury 
House  Gardens,  Mr.  J.  Hudson  brought  fine  specimens  of 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Lilium  nepalense.  Mr.  Geo. 
Reynolds  sent  from  Gunnersbury  Park  plants  which  had  a 
charming  effect  in  the  front  of  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Collier, 
gr.  to  Sir  E.  M.  Nelson,  Hanger  Hill  House,  had  a  fine  col- 
lection of  Apples  and  Pears ;  and  Mr.  Geo.  Cannon, 
nurseryman,  Ealing,  a  large  group  of  Palms  and  Chrys- 
anthemums. E.  D. 


WARGRAVE      AND      DISTRICT      GAR- 
DENERS'   MUTUAL    IMPROVEMENT. 

November  2.  — A  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  in  the  parish 
room,  Wargrave,  Mr.  W.  Pope  presiding  over  a  good  number 
of  members. 

The  attraction  of  the  evening  was  the  first  of  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Botany  by  Mr.  J.  W,  Groves,  F.L.S.,  late  Professor 
of  Botany  at  King's  College,  London.  At  the  outset  the 
lecturer  mentioned  the  various  branches  of  the  science,  and 
stated  that  he  should  confine  his  afcte  ti  m  to  that  branch 


most  particularly  useful  to  the  members  as  gardeners,  viz., 
"  The  Structure  and  Life-History  of  Plants."  He  proposed 
to  deal  with  the  subject  under  the  heads  of  (1)  Cells; 
(2)  Stems;  (3)  Roots,  Leaf-stalk,  and  Leaf;  (4)  Flowers; 
(5)  Fertilisation,  Seed,  and  Fruit;  (6),  Germination,  &c.  ; 
taking  them  up  at  alternate  meetings  of  the  Society,  and 
illustrating  his  lecture  with  the  magic  lantern  and  microscope. 
"Cells,"  therefore,  formed  the  subject  of  Wednesday's 
lecture,  and  the  Professor  gave  an  exceedingly  clear  and 
well  illustrated  answer  to  the  question,  "  Wi-at  is  a  cell?" 

The  Chairman,  gr.  to  J.  P.  White,  Esq.,  The  Willows, 
exhibited  a  group  of  fine-foliage  plants,  comprising  Heliconia 
illustris  rubricaulis,  Anthurium  Warocqueanum,  Maranta 
zebrina,  Pandanus  Veitchi,  Leea  amabilis,  &c,  which  were 
greatly  admired.  H.  Coltby,  Sec. 


KENT    COUNTY    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  2. —The  spacious  Drill  Hall  at  Blackbeath 
looked  very  pleasant  indeed  on  the  above  date,  for  it  was 
tilled  with  Chrysanthemums  and  other  plants,  and  there 
were  also  tables  full  of  cut  blooms. 

There  were  charming  groups  of  Chrysanthemum  plants, 
well  grown  and  bloomed,  and  set  up  with  appropriate 
foliaged  plants.  The  best,  a  very  meritorious  one,  came 
from  Mr.  E.  Dove,  gr.  to  H.  E.  Fry,  Esq.,  Bickley  Hall ;  Mr. 
A.  W.  Hollands,  Leigh  Park  Nursery,  was  a  good  2nd. 

The  leading  class  for  eut  blooms  was  for  thirty -six,  eighteen 
to  be  Japanese  and  eighteen  incurved,  distinct.  Mr.  T. 
Robinson,  gr.  to  W.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Holliugbourne,  was 
placed  1st  with  some  very  good  blooms  indeed ;  his  leading 
incurveds  wera  C.  H.  Curtis,  Miss  Violet  Foster,  Miss  M.  A. 
Haggas,  Mrs.  J.  Murray,  Mr  R.  Uahuant,  Globe  d'Or  (a  very 
bright  pale  golden  variety),  Empressof  India,  Leonard  Payne, 
Golden  Nugget,  and  Lord  Wolseley ;  his  finest  Japanese,  Mrs. 
J.  Lewis,  Australie  Madame  Carnot,  M.  Pankoucke,  Miss 
Ella  Curtis,  N.  C.  S.  Jubilee,  Mrs.  Weeks,  Madame  Berger, 
and  Pride  of  Mad  ford.  Mr.  C.  Payne,  gr.  to  C.  J.  Whittino- 
ton,  Esq.,  Bexley  Park,  was  2nd. 

There  was  a  good  competition  with  twenty-four  Japanese. 
Mr.  H.  Hurst,  gr.  to  W.  T.  Holland,  Esq.,  Bexley,  was  1st, 
havin?  in  fine  character  Lady  Byron,  Eva  Knowles,  G.  C. 
Schwabe,  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  R.  Powell  (afine  incurved  Japanese), 
Simplicity,  E.  Molyneux,  Charles  Davis,  Madame  G.  Henry, 
Australie,  &c.  ;  Mr.  J.  Blackburn,  gr.  to  J.  Scott,  Esq., 
Chislehurst,  was  2nd. 

There  was  a  good  competition  in  the  class  for  twelve 
Japanese,  Mr.  Hurst  being  again  1st,  and  Mr.  J.  Lyne,  gr.  to 
H  T.  Tearks,  Esq.,  Chislehurst,  2nd. 

Incurved  varieties  were  somewhat  weak  in  the  classes  set 
apart  for  them.  The  best  twelve  came  from  Mr.  Osman,  the 
Gardens,  Ottersbaw  Park,  Cherteey ;  Mr.  J.  Lyne  wag  2nd. 

Mr.  C.  Russell,  gr.  to  T.  Pim,  Esq.,  Cray  ford,  had  the  best 
six  blooms  of  incurved,  one  variety,  having  Baron  Hirsch  in 
good  character. 

Mr.  Osman  bad  the  best  six  blooms  of  a  white  variety  of 
Japmese,  staging  fioe  examples  of  Mutual  Friend.  The  best 
six  blooms  of  a  coloured  variety  were  those  of  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith. 

There  were  smaller  classes  for  Japanese  and  incurveds,  and 
also  for  reflexeds  and  Pompons,  the  amateur  classes  being 
well  filled. 

The  first  of  the  President's  special  prizes  for  eight  Japanese, 
eight  incurved,  and  eight  reflexed,  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Lyne 
with  good  representatives  of  each  type. 

Mr.  Lyne  was  let  with  a  group  of  flowering  and  foliaged 
plants -an  excellent  arrangement,  enriched  with  Orchids,  the 
brilliantgClerodendron  fallax,  &c.  Some  good  table  plants 
were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Lyne. 

Fruit—  There  were  a  few  classes  for  fruit.  Mr.  LYNEhadthe 
best  two  bunches  of  Black  Grapes,  showing  well-finished  Ali- 
cante ;  and  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gr.  to  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Forest  Hill, 
was  2nd,  with  two  fine  bunches  of  Groe  Colman,  but  which 
lacked  colour.  The  latter  was  1st  with  White  Grapes,  having 
good  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Dessert  and  culinary  Apples  and 
dessert  Pears  were  also  exhibited. 

In  the  way  of  miscellaneous  exhibits,  Messis.  Geo.  Bun- 
yard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  had  about  100  dishes  of  Apples  and 
Pears;  a  smaller  collection  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Laino  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham,  had  a  table  of  cut  Chrysanthemums.  Some  Cat- 
tleya  blooms  from  Mr.  J.  Carvell,  ani  a  few  other  subjects, 
found  a  place  on  the  tables. 


WOLVERHAMPTON     CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 

November  2,  3.— The  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society 
was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  above  dates,  and  in  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  exhibits  it  was  quite  as  successful 
as  any  former  Bhow. 

This  year  being  the  jubilee  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
town,  the  Society  decided  to  offer  for  competition  three 
Silver  Cups— one  valued  £10,  as  1st  prize,  in  addition  to  the 
money  award,  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  which 
has  to  be  won  twice ;  the  other  two  Cups,  valued  at  £5  each, 
were  allotted  respectively  to  a  class  for  thirty-six  Japanese 
blooms,  distinct,  and  a  class  for  thirty-six  incurved  blooms. 
These  Cups  were  also  givon  as  additions  to  the  money  awards 
as  1st  prizes,  and  became  the  property  of  the  winners  on  the 
first  occasion. 

The  committee  was  wise  in  allowinge  the  exhibitors 
to  use  a  few  foliage  plants  in  the  groups  of  Chrysan- 
themums, as  the  Chrysanthemum  groups  this  year  were 
undoubtedly  the  best  that  have  been  seeu  at  Wolvorhampton 


for  some  time.  The  few  graceful  Palms  and  narrow  leaved 
Orotons  which  were  interspersed  among  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums not  only  prevented  the  usual  formality,  but  at  the 
same  time  obviated  the  crowding  together  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum blooms. 

Another  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  schedule  by 
omitting  the  class  for  twenty-four  incurveds  and  tweuty-four 
Japanese  blooms,  and  substituting  in  their  stead  two  classes, 
one  for  thirty-six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  and  the  other 
for  thirty-six  incurved  blooms,  in  not  fewer  than  eightecu 
varieties ;  the  former  class  very  seldom  being  satisfactory 
to  the  exhibitor  who  niiy  be  strong  in  one  section,  but 
weak  in  the  other. 

Open  Classes. 

For  the  group  of  Chrysanthemums  there  were  three 
entries.  The  arrangement  of  the  plants,  the  quality  of  the 
blooms,  and  the  blending  of  the  colours  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  1st,  Mr.  W".  Shingler,  gr.  to  T.  G.  Baker,  Esq., 
Compton  ;  2nd,  Mr.  G.  Bradley,  gr.  to  Miss  Perry,  Wergs 
Hall,  Wolverhampton. 

Groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect,  four 
entries.  1st,  Alderman  C.  T.  Mander,  J.P.,  The  Mount, 
Compton  ;  Mr.  Minton,gr.to  F.Sanders,  Esq.,  Oaken,  2nd. 

Chrysanthemum  plants  were  well  shown,  Alderman  T.  C. 
Mander  and  Mrs.  Earp  carrying  off  the  principal  prizes. 
Mr.  R.  M.  Shelton,  Springfield  House,  Oaken,  was  1st  for 
Chinese  Primulas. 

In  the  cut-bloom  classes,  very  strong  competition  was 
experienced,  the  flowers  throughout  being  of  high  quality 
and  well  set  up.  For  thirty-six  incuneds,  not  fewer  thau 
eighteen  varieties,  nor  more  than  two  of  any  variety,  Mr. 
F.  G.  Foster,  Brockh^mpton,  Havant,  was  awardedlst prize 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gr.  to  Earl  Harrington,  Elvaston 
Castle,  Derby,  being  a  very  close  2nd. 

The  class  for  thirty-six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  brought 
six  competitors,  and  was  very  keenly  contested,  Eirl 
Spencer  carrying  off  the  premier  award  with  thirt  six 
perfect  blooms  ;  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell, 
Notts,  were  2nd.  Messrs.  Pearson  were  also  1st  for  twelve 
incurveds  and  twelve  Japanese  blooms  followed  in  each  class 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre. 

For  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  Mr.  J.  Read,  gr. 
to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  was  1st  ;and  Mr.  F.  Sander 
was  1st  for  white  Grapes.  Apples  and  Pears  were 
well  shown,  Colonel  the  Hon.  S.  Cotton,  Somerford  Hall, 
Mrs.  Z.  Lloyd,  and  Earl  Spencbr  taking  chief  honours. 
First-class  collections  of  vegetables  were  staged  by  Earl 
Spenoer,  Mr.  J.  Read,  and  Alderman  T.  C.  Mander. 

Non-coiiipeiitive  collections  of  cut-flowers,  plants,  and  fruit 
were  very  good,  and  welcome  additions  to  the  exhibition. 
Messrs.  Jones  &  Son,  nurserymen,  Shrewsbury,  made  a 
superb  display  with  cut-blooms  of  Cactus- Dahlias.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Knight,  nurseryman,  Wolverhampton,  contributed  a  floral 
display,  consisting  of  a  chaplet  of  white  Chrysanthemums 
and  Orchids,  an  anchorof  yellow  Chrysanthemums,  and  some 
beautiful  wreaths.  Mr.  Robt.  Lowe,  seedsman,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, showed  magnificent  wreaths,  crosses,  and  bouquets. 
Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth,  staged  a  fine 
collection  of  Apples  and  Pears.  G.  W. 


PORTSMOUTH. 

November  2,  8.— The  committee  of  the  Portsmouth  Chrys- 
anthemum Society,  of  which  Mr.  Gill  is  President,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Berry  is  Hon.  Sec,  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
hold  their  annual  autumn  show  in  the  Portsmouth  Town 
Hall,  and  no  better  place  could  be  found  for  the  purpose  of 
a  show.  Unfortunately  the  weather  waB  wet  on  the  opening 
day,  keeping  many  persons  away.  The  display  was  the 
best  they  have  had  under  tho  new  manager. 

Cut  blooms  were  well  staged.  The  principal  class  was 
that  for  forty-eight  blooms,  half  to  be  incurved  and  half 
Japaneso,  and  substantial  prizes  were  offered.  There  were 
four  entries  in  this  class,  making  a  good  display.  Mr.  C. 
Penford,  gr.  to  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Bart.,  Leigh  Park,  was 
1st,  o  sing  chiefly  to  the  superiority  of  bis  Japanese  blossoms 
which  were  large  and  bright,  and  well  arranged  as  regarded 
colour.  The  incurved  specimens  were  irregular,  some  being 
especially  fine,  while  others  were  weak.  Mr.  W.  G.  Adahs, 
Clarendon  Road,  Southsea,  was  2nd,  with  a  weighty  stand 
of  well-fiuished  incurved  blooms,  rather  weak  in  Japanese 
varieties.  Mr.  Foster,  Brockhampton  nurseries,  was  a 
close  3rd. 

In  the  twenty-four  Japanese  class,  not  fewer  than  eighteen 
varieties,  Mr.  J.  Agate,  The  Nurseries,  Havant,  was  1st  with 
fine,  fully-developed  specimens  of  leading  varieties.  Mr. 
Pbnfokd  was  2nd.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  incurved 
varieties,  Mr.  Penford  was  1st,  with  a  fairly  good  collection. 

The  amateurs  staged  creditable  examples  of  Japaneso,  Mr. 
White  being  the  most  successful  exhibitor. 

Growers  in  Portsea  Island  had  classes  set  apart  for  tbero, 
which  they  worthily  filled,  and  Mr.  WniTEandMr.  Adams 
wore  the  chief  prize-takers.  ;  the  former  for  twenty -four 
Japanese,  and  the  latter  for  the  same  number  of  incurvuds. 

Miss  Turner  was  1st  for  table  docoratioD,  in  which  she 
employe  i  bronze-coloured  Chrysanthemums,  though  some- 
what rather  too  freely.  Messrs.  W.  Turner  &  Sons  were  1st 
for  a  bouquet  of  Chrysanthemum  a,  with  an  arrangement 
superior  to  those  usually  met  with.  Mrs.  G.  H,  Marshall, 
Southsea,  had  a  gracefully  decorated  epergne,  for  which  the 
1st  prize  was  awarded  to  her. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants  were  of 
fair  quality,  Mr.  Aoate  being  1st  with  plants  having  good 
blooms,  poorly  arranged ;  Mr.  Foster  was  2nd.  Mossrs. 
Bevans,  of  Langport,  and  Hance,  of  BuckUud,  securod  the 
leading  awards  fur  plants  in  the  open  and  mi  iteur  classes. 
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ASCOT     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  2,  3.— In  very  wet  weather  this  Society  oponed 
its  fifteenth  show  of  Chrysanthemums,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables, at  the  Grand  Stan  1,  Ascot,  on  the  ahove  date.  Three 
I;  were  for  groups,  and  two  of  them   were    well  con- 

tested ;  the  miscellaneous  class  brought  two  very  moderate 
groups  only. 

For  the  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage,  mixed, 
there  were  four  entries,  and  H.  T.  Leschalles.  Esq.,  The 
Blghams,  Windlesbam  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  L.  Farmer),  won  1st  prize. 
The  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was  shown  by  the  Mar- 
chioness CoNYNGfl  vm,  The  Mount,  Ascot  (gr.,  Mr.  II.  White). 

The  cut  blooms  in  the  open  classes  were  poor,  but  greater 
competition  was  manifest  in  the  district  classes. 

There  were  fine  exhibits  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 


PAISLEY    HORTICULTURAL. 

November  3. — The  opening  meeting  of  the  third  session 
of  the  Renfrewshire  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  was  held  in  the  George  Temperance  Hotel,  Paisley, 
on  the  above  date.     Mr.  Robert  Macfee  presided. 

Mr.  S.  Dcwar,  curator  of  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens, 
delivered  an  address  on  "Artificial  Manures."  He  treated 
the  subject  in  a  scientific  and  practical  manner,  showing  the 
necessity  for  plant-food,  and  how  the  ingredients  of  these 
manures  supplied  what  was  required  for  the  sustenance  of 
plants.  He  showed  also  that  different  plants  required 
different  manures,  and  one  of  the  secrets  of  success  in 
horticulture  was  to  know  what  manures  to  apply.  An 
interesting  discussion  followed,  turning  chiefly  on  the 
merits  of  farmyard  and  artificial  manure.  A  Vote  of  Thanks 
was  awarded  Mr.  Pewar. 

PUTNEY,  WANDSWORTH,  &  DISTRICT 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  8,  4.— The  Putney  Society  this  year  held  its 
twenty-first  exhibition  in  the  Town  Hall,  Wandsworth,  a 
building  in  every  way  suitable  for  a  display  of  flowers. 
When  the  plants  and  flowers  had  been  arranged,  the  picture 
was  a  very  beautiful  one,  and  the  committee  and  hon.  secre- 
tary, Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod,  are  to  be  congratulated. 

The  Japanese  blooms  in  the  Commemoration  Challenge  Cup 
class,  and  in  the  class  for  twelve  vases  of  Chrysanthemums, 
were  of  very  high  quality.  Incurvede,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
were  not  so  good,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  common  failing. 
There  were  berried.  Chrysanthemum,  and  Primula  plants, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  making  altogether  a  very  pretty 
exhibition. 

The  Tradesmen's  Challenge  Cup  (value  twenty-five  guineas) 
was  won  by  the  exhibitor  to  whom  it  was  awarded  last 
season,  viz.,  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  gr.  to  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ash- 
stead  Park,  Epiom,  whose  personal  property  it  has  now 
become.  It  is  offered  for  the  best  sixty  blooms,  thirty-six 
Japanese,  twelve  incurveds,  and  twelve  Japanese  incurveds. 
His  exhibit  was  certainly  one  of  which  the  society  had  reason 
to  be  proud.  The  incurveds  included  a  magnificent  bloom  of 
Duchess  of  Fife,  of  unusual  size  and  tine  build,  being  the 
premier  incurved  bloom,  in  the  show.  The  Japanese  v  irieties 
were  more  even.  The  2nd  prize  went  to  Mr.  F.  King,  gr.  to 
A.  F.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Oak  Dene,  Holmwood,  Surrey.  Among 
the  Japanese  in  this  collection  was  a  perfect  bloom  of 
Phoebus,  that  won  Mr.  George's  prize  for  the  best  Japanese 
bloom  in  the  show.  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod  was  3rd  in  this  class, 
all  three  exhibits  were  very  even,  there  being  but  few  points 
between  the  1st  and  3rd  prize  collections. 

The  best  collection  of  thirty-six  blooms,  with  stems  and 
foliage  attached,  disposed  in  twelve  vases,  was  also  from  Mr. 
G.  J.  Hunt,  and  he  had  some  very  fine  ones  indeed,  Djchess 
of  Fife,  Edith  Tabor,  Australie,  Graphic,  and  Ed.  Mnlyneux 
were  the  best.  There  were  two  other  collections,  but  the 
2nd  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod,  gr.  to  J.  P.  Morgan, 
Esq.,  Dover  House,  Roehampton,  who  had  Sunflower  in  its 
best  condition.    There  were  three  exhibitors. 

In  the  twenty-four  blooms  (Japanese)  class,  the  victor  was 
Mr.  J.  Dark,  gr.  to  J.  Hooker,  Esq.,  Lomond  House,  Putney. 
He  had  nice  fresh -looking,  well- coloured,  but  rather  small 
blooms,  and  included  too  many  yellow  and  bronze- coloured 
flowers. 

The  classes  for  twenty-four  incurveds,  twelve,  and  six, 
were  not  remarkable.  Mr.  Chas.  Bentley  had  the  best 
single  flowered  varieties,  the  best  Pompons,  and  best  reflext  d 
varieties. 

Mr.  S.  Mynett  gained  the  special  prize  offered  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
M<  Lk.ii>,  for  an  epergne  of  .Chrysanthemum  bloom,  arranged 
with  fuliage  and  grasses,  and  a  special  prize  offered  by  Mr. 
Gt-ORGE  Stevens  for  a  basket  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
ornamental  foliage. 

Plants. — The  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemun  s 
in  pots  in  not  fewer  than  twenty  varieties,  was  won  by  Mr. 
W.  Tew,  gr.  to  Mrs.  E.  Gordon,  WeBtcombe  Lodge,  Park- 
side  He  had  a  group  after  the  usual  pyramidal  style  of 
arrangement.  Many  of  the  Japanese  varieties  in  the  gro'ip 
were  good,  but  the  incurveds  were  scare  ly  represented. 

Specimen-trained  and  bush-plants  were  exhibited  in 
various  classes,  and  1st  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  French,  gr. 
to  Mrs.  Barclay,  Ambleside,  Wimbledon  Common ;  Mr. 
Jno.  C.  Twili.ey,  176,  Merton  Road,  Wandsworth  ;  Mr.  Chas. 
Bentley,  gr.  to  Major  Bosworth,  Cedar  Court,  Roehampton, 
who  won  numerous  1st  prizes  ;  Mr.  S.  Mynett,  gr.  to  J. 
CARLisLE.Esq.,  Ashburton  House,  Putney  Heath;  andALFRED 
Lass,  Esq.,  244,  Upper  Richmond  Road,  Putney. 


Fruit  and  VtgttabU*.— These  exhibits  were  choice  and  of 
good  quality.  Mr.  Chas.  Bentley  had  the  best  Black  Crapes 
in  Gros  Maroc  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Methven,  gr.  to  W.  Keilleu, 
Esq. ,  Ferawood,  Wimbledon  Park,  the  best  white  in  Muse  it  of 
Alexandria.  Mr.  Chas.  Taylor  had  tho  best  culinary  aud 
dessert  Apples,  and  Mr.  Methven  the  choicest  Poars. 

Miscellaneous.— Messrs.  Jas.  Veitoii  &  Sons,  of  Chelsoa, 
exhibited  a  large  group  of  choice  plants.  The  Palms, 
Codiasums,  &c,  were  relieved  by  a  few  greenhouse  Rhodo- 
dendrons in  bloom,  and  Acalypba  Sanderiana.  Mr.  Robert 
Neal,  of  Trinity  Road  Nurseries,  Wandsworth,  also  showed 
a  group  of  plants.  Florists'  specialties  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Stevens,  Putney,  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  Upper  Richmond 
Road,  Putney,  and  Messrs.  J.  Walborn  &  Son,  High  Street, 
Putney,  who  had  the  best  wreath  and  h  md-bouquet  in  the 
competitive  classes. 


MAIDENHEAD    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  3,  4.— The  first  show  of  this  newly-formed 
society  was  held  on  the  above  dates  in  the  spacious  town 
hall,  a  building  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  A  very  good 
schedule  of  prizes  was  offered,  and  although  the  competition 
in  some  instances  was  not  so  keen  as  might  be  wished,  a 
very  good  show  was  the  result. 

In  the  largest  open  class,  that  for  thirty-six  blooms,  twenty- 
four  to  be  Japanese  and  twelve  incurved,  Mr.  J.  Fulford,  gr. 
to  F.  D.  Lambert,  Esq.,  Moor  Halt,  Cookham,  Bcored  a 
somewhat  easy  1st  with  superb  flowers  of  both  Japanese  aud 
incurved  types.  Conspicuous  among  the  former  were  G.  J. 
Warren,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Australie,  and  Madame  Carnot;  2nd, 
Mr.  G,  Lane,  gr.  to  Miss  Rii>oe,  High  field,  EngleQeld  Green, 

For  eighteen  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  arranged  on  a 
space  5  feet  by  3  feet,  with  the  addition  of  any  kind  of  foliage 
plants  or  foliage,  Mr.  Wood,  gr.  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Boston, 
Hedsor,  Maidenhead,  came  1st,  with  a  very  nicely  arranged 
exhibit,  the  blooms  also  being  very  fine  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Davis, 
gr.  to  H.  Adams,  Esq.,  Cannon  Hill.  Mr.  Fulford  was  again 
successful  for  twelve  Japanese,  with  a  very  good  stand. 

For  six  Japanese  of  one  variety  Mr.  Fulford  came  a 
somewhat  easy  1st,  with  grand  blooms  of  Oceana.  For 
twelve  incurved  blooms,  distinct,  1st,  Mr.  D.  Hayler;  2nd, 
Mr.  Butt,  gr.  to  Captain  Farwell,  Burnham  Priory.  With 
six  fine  blooms  of  Duchess  of  Fife,  Mr.  Wood  was  well  to  the 
fore  for  that  number  of  incurved  of  one  variety.  Mr.  Wood 
was  also  1st  for  twelve  Aneojones,  a  very  good  stand.  With 
a  stand  of  Pompons  Mr.  Hayler  was  1st.  The  best 
Japanese  bloom  in  the  show  was  in  a  very  fine  flower  of  Mrs. 
J.  Lewis,  a  large  reflexed  white,  of  fine  substance,  in  Mr. 
Fulford's  stand  ;  and  the  best  incurved,  a  fine  C.  H.  Curtis, 
from  Mr.  G.  Lane. 

Mr.  Wood  was  1st  for  two  vases  of  Chrysanthemums,  con- 
taining six  blooms,  and  for  a  basket  of  cut  Chrysanthemums. 

For  a  dinner-table  decoration  arranged  with  Chrysanthe- 
mum blooms  and  any  sort  of  foliage,  Mrs.  Herrin,  Dropmore, 
was  well  1st.  Mr.  E.  F.  Such  was  1st  for  a  hand-bouquet, 
and  Mr.  Fulford  for  table  plants. 

Groups. — Some  nice  groups  were  arranged.  Fur  that  com- 
posed of  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  Davis  was  a  good  1st ;  and  a 
very  pretty  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  came  from  Mr. 
Mr.  Fulford. 

Fruit.—  Mr.  Fulford  was  1st  for  White  Grapes,  and  Mr. 
Goodman  1st  for  Apples. 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables,  Mr.  Paxton,  gr.  to  Hon. 
C.  J.  Irrt,  was  1st. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  included  a  large  stand  of  Chrys- 
anthemum blooms  from  Mr.  R.  Owen;  a  quantity  of  floral 
decorations  and  cut  Chrysanthemums  in  baskets  from  Mr. 
E.  F.  Such  ;  floral  decorations  from  Miss  Brouohton  ;  while 
Messrs.  Buntard  &  Co.,  of  Maidstone,  sent  a  collection  of 
some  sixty  varieties  of  Apples. 


DEVON  AND  EXETER  HORTICUL- 
TURAL FRUIT  AND  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 

November  3,  4.— This  was  the  186th  exhibition  of  this 
Society,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  successful 
one.  Fruit  was  well  shown,  the  quality  being  rather  above 
the  average.  In  Chrysanthemums,  the  groups  were  better 
than  usual ;  but  in  cut-blooms  the  competition  was  weak, 
and  the  quality  lacking. 

Tbe  cause  of  this  falling  off  was  mainly  due  to  the 
Plymouth  Exhibition,  where  the  prizes  are  higher,  being  held 
at  the  same  time,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the  &hows  at 
Dawlish,  Newton  Abbot,  and  Budleigh  Salterton,  being  also 
held  simultaneously. 

Chrysanthemums  :  Cut  Blooms. 

For  thirty-six  Japanese,  distinct,  H.  Hammond-Spencer, 
Esq.,  Teignmouth  (gr.,  Mr,  G.  Foster),  was  1st,  taking  also  the 
National  Chrys.  Society's  Certificate;  Sir  John  Shellev, 
Shobrooke  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Mairs),  was  2nd.  Mr.  Foster  had 
good  blooms  of  Australie,  Graphic,  Beauts  GrenoblaoUe, 
Oceana,  Simplicity,  Lady  Ridgway,  Charles  Davis,  Madame 
Carnot,  an  even  and  fresh-looking,  but  not  overgrown  lot  of 
flowers.  Mr.  Mairs  showed  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Charles 
Shrimpton,  Lady  Ridgway,  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  Jubilee,  and  Madame  Carnot,  very  well. 

In  the  eighteen  Japanese,  distinct,  positions  were  reversed, 
Mr.  Mairs  being  1st,  and  Mr.  Foster  2nd.  In  this  class 
Mr.  Mairs  again  showed  N.  C.  S.  Jubilee  aud  Lady  Ridgway 
in  fine  form. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  J.  W.  C. 
W  abhington,  Esq.,  Dawlish  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Smeetzer),  was  1st. 


For  sis  white,  one  variety,  tho  Rev.  E.  E.  Heathcote 
Reeve  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Tucker),  was  1st,  with  Madame  Carnot, 
well  shown ;  Mr.  Mairs  being  a  close  2nd,  with  the  same 
variety. 

For  the  best  six  yellows,  one  variety,  the  Rev.  G.  Lyons, 
Teignmouth  {gr.,  Mr.  J.  Stiles),  was  1st,  with  fine  blooms  of 
Phoebus,  to  one  of  which  was  awarded  the  distinctive  prize 
for  "  the  best  bloom  in  the  show."  It  was  ;i  lino  full  bloom 
of  great  depth,  although  slightly  pale  in  colour.  Mr.  Mairs 
was  2nd  with  Edith  Tabor. 

In  the  class  for  six  Japanese  of  any  other  colour,  Mr. 
Mairs  was  1st,  f  >r  blooms  of  Beauty  of  Teignmouth. 

For  incurved  Japanese,  twelve  blooms,  there  was  but  one 
competitor,  the  Rev.  G.  Lyons,  whose  best  blooms  were 
Directeur  Liebert,  Oceana,  Lady  Ridgway,  and  N.  C.  S. 
Jubilee. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes,  Mr.  C.  Elm-^  was  1st,  and  included 
Phoabu*  and  Milano ;  Mr.  C.  Ham  being  a  close  2nd,  with 
Phu-bus,  Mons.  Hoste,  aud  Belle  Mauve  in  very  good  form. 

Plants  in  Groups. 

Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  not  fewer  than  eighteen  varieties, 
in  a  circle  of  10  feet  diameter,  quality  uf  bloom  to  be  the 
first  consideration,  effect  next.  W.  Brock,  Esq.,  Exeter  (gr., 
Mr.  Rowland),  took  premier  place,  scoring  chiefly  in  quality 
of  bloom,  showing  brightness  and  diversity  of  colour,  and 
good  foliage;  Lady  Duckworth,  Exeter  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Baker),  was  a  close  2nd.  While  lacking  in  quality  of  bloom, 
and  perhaps  having  a  preponderance  of  light  colours,  Mr. 
Biker's  group  had  a  superior  finish,  with  many  well-flowered 
plants  round  the  edges  not  more  than  a  foot  high,  while 
the  highest  ran  up  to  S  feet,  with  good  foliage  on  them  (all 
the  way  ?]. 

For  the  best  S-feet-diameter-group,  fifteen  varieties,  G. 
RandallJohnson,  Esq.,Heavitree(gr.,Mr.  G.  Rogers), waslst, 
and  took  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Certificate 
with  a  very  good  and  uniform  lot,  beating  another  guud  group 
from  T.  Kekewich,  Esq.,  Peamore  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Abrams). 

In  the  Miscellaneous  Qroups  there  was  nothing  which  calls 
for  special  remark,  form  and  composition  being  on  the  same 
lines  as  in  previous  years.  Mr.  Rowland  was  1st,  and  Mr. 
Baker  2nd. 

Fruit. 

Grapes.—  Three  bunches  Black  Alicante. —  In  this  class 
the  Rev.  H.  Clerk,  Exmouth  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Pike),  was  an  easy 
1st,  with  three  excellent  bunches,  form,  size  of  berry,  and 
amount  of  bloom  being  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  Mr.  G.  W. 
Mathew,  of  Exmouth,  was  2ud.  In  Muscats  of  Alexandria 
matters  were  more  even,  Rev.  H.  Clerk  being  placed  1st, 
and  Sir  J.  U.  Ferouson-Davie,  Crediton  (gr.,  Mr.  W. 
Seward),  2nd. 

In  Apples,  the  competition  was  very  close,  the  quality  in  all 
classes  exceptionally  high,  and  the  entries  numerous.  As  indi 
eating  the  fine  quality  of  the  fruit,  Blenheim  Orange,  which  took 
premier  honours  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  not  placed  here  at 
all,  and  Ribstons,  which  were  1st  there,  were  2nd  at  this 
show.  For  the  collection  of  thirty  varieties,  fifteen  dessert 
and  filteen  culinary,  all  distinct,  Sir  John  Shelley  was  1st, 
and  won  the  Robert  Veitch  &  Son's  Silver  Cup,  with>  splen- 
didly coloured  and  typical  collection  of  fruit,  which  included 
Baumann's  Red  Winter  Reinette,  Emperor  Alexander,  Mere 
de  Menage,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Grand  Sultan,  Wealthy,  Alex- 
ander Pippin,  Adams'  Pearmaio,  and  Stunner  Pippin  ;  Sir 
John  Davie  was  a  close  2nd,  with  a  splendid  collection, 
which  included  Eckliavilie  Seedling,  Red-ribbed  Greening 
Mere  de  Menage,  Alfriston,  richly-coloured  Blenheims,  and 
others. 

For  five  fruits,  any  other  dessert  variety,  T.  Kekewich, 
Esq.,  was  1st,  with  Claygate  Pearmiin.  In  the  any  other 
variety,  culinary,  Lord  Poltimore  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Slade)  was  1st, 
with  particularly  fine  examples  of  Alfriston;  the  2ndpriz; 
going  also  to  the  same  variety.  For  the  best-fUvoured,  the 
premier  place  was,  as  usual,  given  to  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
staged  by  J.  H.  Ley,  E=q  ,  Trehell  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Harding). 

For  the  best  single  specimen,  Sir  John  Davie  was  1st, 
with  Blenheim  Orange  Pippin,  one  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest specimens  probably  ever  staged  at  Exeter. 

Pears. — In  Pears,  premier  honours  went  to  Sir  Arthur 
Acland,  Killerton  (gr.,  Mr.  J .  Garland),  for  nine  varieties, 
six  dessert  and  three  culinary.  Among  his  best  were  Beurre 
Diel  (one  of  which  weighed  23  oz.),  Durondeau,  Doyenne"  du 
Cornice,  Pitmaston,  Catillac,  and  Uvedale's  St.  Germain. 

In  the  six  varieties  class,  Mr.  Garland  was  again  1st,  with 
good  dishes  of  the  same  varieties.  In  each  case  Sir  John 
hellf.y  was  a  close  2nd. 

In  the  any  other  dessert  variety,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour 
was  placed  1st ;  and  for  the  best-flavoured,  Sir  John  Shelley 
secured  1st  place  with  Doyenne  du  Cornice.  The  prize  for 
the  single  specimen,  any  dessert  variety,  went  to  F.  R. 
Hearn,  Esq.,  Alphington  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  Anning),  who  showed 
Pitmaston  Daehesse  in  fine  form. 

Among  the  honorar  exhibitors  were  R.  Ashby,  Esq  ,  Mat- 
ford  House  (gr.,  Mr.  Merritc>,  who  staged  a  very  fine  lot  of 
Orchids,  including  grand  plants  of  Catdeya  labiata  autum- 
nalis,  Dendrobium  Schroderinuum,  D.  formosum  giganteum, 
Ly caste  Skinneri,  O  lontogios^um  Bictonense,  Oncidium 
ornithorrhyncum,  O.  varicosum,  and  Cypripedium  Spiceria- 
num.  W.  Prino,  Esq.,  Miss  Drew,  and  Mr.  Henry  Hill 
were  among  the  honorary  exhibitors. 

Trade  Exhibits. 

These  came  from  Messrs.  R  Veitch  &  Son  ;  The  Exeter 
Nursery  Co.  :  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard;  and  G.  C.  Sclater, 
Heavitree. 

The  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  G.  D.  Cann,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Parker,  made  admirable  arrangements.  A  Correspondent. 
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PLYMOUTH. 

November  3,  4.- The  West  of  England  Chrysanthemum 
Society  held  their  annual  autumn  exhibition  in  the  Guild- 
hall on  the  above  dates.  The  quality  of  the  various  exhibits 
was  excellent,  and  in  no  particular  behind  those  of  former 
years.  Cut  blooms  were  undoubtedly  the  feature  of  the 
show. 

For  forty-eight,  in  twenty-four  varieties,  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake, 
Cathay's  nursery,  Cardiff,  was  adjudged  the  premier  award, 
with  an  almost  faultless  collection  of  blooms  ;  Mr.  G.  Foster, 
gr.  toH.  Hammond-Spencer,  Esq.,  Glendaragh,  Teignmouth, 
was  a  really  good  2nd;  Mr.  W.  H.  Fowler,  Claremont, 
Taunton,  a  capital  3rd. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese,  the  premier  award  was  secured 
by  Mr.  G.  Stiles,  gr.  to  Rev.  G.  Lvon,  Teignmouth,  with  an 
imposing  stand  of  blooms  that  showed  great  cultural  skill  ; 
Mr.  Foster  was  2nd. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  G.  II.  Paddon,  gr.  to  H.  Leah, 
Esq.,  Trevervene,  was  1st  in  a  spirited  competition,  with 
even,  full-sized,  well-coloured  examples  of  popular  varieties. 
The  same  exhibitor  also  secured  the  leading  award  in  the 
class  for  six  incurved  Japanese. 

Mr.  Farmer,  gr.  to  the  Misses  Carew,  Buckfastleigh,  was 
1st  for  six  Japanese  of  any  white  variety,  with  grandly-deve- 
loped blooms  of  Souvenir  d'une  Petite  Amie  ;  and  Mr.  Paddon 
was  1st  for  six  Japanese  of  any  other  colour,  staging  mig  . id- 
cent  blooms  of  Australian  Gold.  Mr.  Stiles  followed  with 
Phiebus,  also  in  good  trim. 

For  such  an  important  society,  the  incurved  varieties  were 
indifferently  shown  and  poorly  selected  ;  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary, Anemone-flowered  varieties  were  fairly  well  staged. 

Good  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  general  floral  display, 
which  formed  an  interesting  one.  Messrs.  Perkins,  Coventry, 
1st;  Mr.  J.  Arnold,  Stoke,  2nd;  and  Mr.  J.  Tomlinson, 
Devonport,  3rd,  making,  with  others,  a  capital  show. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  confined  to  100  square  feet, 
with  foliage  plants  intermixed,  were  arranged  at  the  sides  of 
the  hall.  In  this  competition,  the  prize-winners  were  Mr.  J. 
Webber,  Plymouth,  1st,  with  plants  carrying  good  blooms, 
but  not  well  arranged  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Hodges,  Plymouth,  2nd, 
who  had  arrauged  an  interesting  and  showy  group  of 
Orchids  in  front  of  the  orchestra. 


ISLE    OF    WIGHT. 

November  5.— The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Horticultural  Improvement  Association  was  held  at  Newport 
on  the  above  date. 

Dr.  J.  Groves,  J. P.,  presided  over  a  large  attendance,  and 
a  lecture  on  "  Four  Years'  Experiments  with  and  without 
Artificial  Manures  "  was  given  by  Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell, 
F.L.S.,  of  Tonbridge,  Kent.  At  the  close,  twenty  members 
were  elected. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  Chrysanthemum  Society  held  their 
14th  annual  exhibition  at  Newport  on  November  2  and  3. 
Cut  blooms  were  satisfactory,  lut  the  plants  were  not  sogood 
as  usual. 

The  Ryde  Chrysanthemum  Show  was  held  on  November  1 
and  2,  when  an  average  exhibition  was  arranged. 


***  We  are  compelled  to  hold  over  reports  of 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  other  important  Chrysan- 
themum Exhibitions  until  our  next  issue. 


The  Apiary. 

Queen  Introduction.  —Weak  stocks  are  troublesome 
to  preserve,  and  rarely  do  much  the  following 
season  ;  two  or  more  lots  may  therefore  be  joined 
together,  as  directed  in  former  pages.  Some  swarmed 
stocks  will  probably  be  found  queenless ;  these  should 
be  re-queened  at  once,  or  united  to  other  swarms 
wanting  bees.  Such  admirable  appliances,  in  the 
shape  of  introducing-cages  for  u-e  in  re-queening,  are 
now  sent  out  with  queens  by  reliable  queen-rearer*, 
that  we  need  only  advise  that  no  old  -  fashioned 
contrivance  or  out-of-date  method  of  introducing  be 
tried  ;  this  point  attended  to,  failure  in  queen-intro- 
duction should  be  almost  a  thing  of  the  paBt.  When 
making  the  final  examination  of  stocks  for  the  year, 
note  the  general  condition  of  the  hive  and  its  con- 
tents for  future  use,  especially  keeping  a  watchful 
eye  for  any  appearance  of  disease.  If  brood  is  seen, 
do  not  trouble  much  to  find  queens.  Before  quilting 
down,  scrape  the  tops  of  the  frames  well,  removing  every 
irregularity  in  the  shape  of  propolis  or  bits  of  comb. 
Give  a  good  puff  or  two  of  smoke  to  drive  the  bees 
down,  and  pass  a  hand-brush  rapidly  over  the 
topB  of  the  bars  ;  any  scrapings  which  fall  down  can 
be  cleared  away  when  cleaning  floor-boards.  We 
would  here  urge  a  precaution  :  do  not  intetchaDge 
floor-boards  indiscriminately — we  have  known  disease 
to  be  spread  in  this  way  through  the  operator  being 
unaware  of  the  presence  of  foul  brood  in  his  apiary. 
Destroy  any  quilts  propolised  and  worn-out,  and 
arrange  top-coverings  of  frames  neatly,  using  some 
means  to  keep  them  down  at  the  sides  ;  a  good  chaff- 
cushion  laid  on  quilts  makes  a  better  cover  than 
several  layers  of  carpet  only.   Expert. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Apple  :  Miss  Phillips.  The  twin-fruits  of  Mere  de 
MCnage  aro  not  uncommon.  Twin-fruits  gene- 
rally are  the  results  of  the  fusion  of  two  blooms  at 
a  very  early  stage  of  growth. 

Bamboo-tree  :  L.  If  anything  is  entitled  to  be  so 
called,  it  is  the  Banana  (Musa).  What  you  send  is 
a  leaf  of  Polygonum  cuspidatum,  a  Japinese 
"knot  weed."  The  popular  name  you  cite  has 
the  usual  lack  of  appropriateness,  seeing  that  the 
plant  is  neither  a  Bamboo  nor  a  tree.  The  resem- 
blance to  a  Bamboo  is  of  the  most  superficial 
character. 

Ecbinopsis  :  A.  Cobbold.  The  appaarances  are  due 
to  bruises  from  blows,  &c.     The  plant  is  healthy. 

Foreign  Names  :  F.  C.  V.  The  rules  of  pronuncia- 
tion in  French,  German,  and  Italian,  the  languages 
mostly  used  in  giving  the  name!  to  Chrysanthe- 
mums, do  not  admit  of  explanation  in  the  space  at 
our  disposal. 

Chrysanthemum  Bloom  :  /.  II.  The  bloom  has 
not  been  dyed.  It  is  the  vari  ty  Chas.  Davis,  a 
sport  from  Viviand  Morel. 

Chrysanthemum  Sport:  J.  S.,  Lewisham.  Submit 
same  to  one  of  the  trade  growers,  who  will  soon 
tell  you  if  it  be  worth  anything.  Providing  it  is 
of  distinct  colour,  any  sport  from  Viviand  Morel  is 
valuable,  the  type  being  so  good. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  Bushes  :  E.  G.  If  tom- 
tits and  bullfinches  are  not  troublesome,  you  may 
prune  the  bushes  at  this  season  ;  otherwise  leave 
the  pruning  till  the  buds  begin  to  swell  Could 
not  your  gardener  be  sent  to  some  good  garden  in 
your  neighbourhood,  say,  Warwick  Castle,  Stone- 
leigh,  cr  some  market  growers,  and  study  the 
methods  pract;sed  by  the  gardeners  ? 

Lawn*  :  Perseverance.  We  think  that  you  fail  to 
have  a  good  lawn  because  of  the  porosity  and 
poverty  of  the  soil.  You  Bhould  clear  away  the 
old  turf,  or  dig  it  in  after  dressing  the  ground  with  a 
good  proportion  of  fresh  loam,  a  sprinkling  of 
quick-lime,  and  a  few  wheelbarrow-loads  of  stable- 
dung.  Your  land,  or  at  any  rate,  the  underlying 
stratum  being  gravelly,  water  passes  very  quickly, 
and  with  it  much  of  the  manuriul  agents  in  the 
soil  ;  and  a  dressing  of  heavy  loam  will  partially 
correct  this.  The  grass  sent  is  Agro&tis  stoloni- 
fera,  a  not  naturally  bad  grass,  but  ot  little  use  by 
itself.  Purchase  the  finest  lawn  grass-seeds  from  a 
good  house,  or  the  best  turf  obtainable.  Turf  may 
be  laid  at  any  time  when  there  is  no  hard  frost. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  now,  the  ground  being  warm 
and  moist ;  or  in  April. 

Microscope  :  J.  H.  D.  We  recommend  you  to  get  a 
good  stand  first  of  all,  t)  this  you  can  add  luxuries 
afterwards.  A  good  stand  with  a  low  eye-piece, 
and  two  object-glasses  of  1  inch  and  \  inch,  can  be 
had  for  about  5  guineas,  and  will  be  enough  for  a 
beginning.  You  will  not  be  able  to  make  much 
progress  by  yourself,  so  that  it  will  be  best  for  you 
to  attend  some  class,  where  you  can  obtain  practical 
instruction  in  the  way  of  u  ing  the  instrument. 

NAMES  OF  FRTJIT8. -Applicctims  to  namt  fruits  are  so 
numerous  at  this  season,  as  seriously  to  hamper  us  in.  the 
exercise  of  our  editorial  duties.  They  entail  an  expenditure 
of  time,  labour,  and  money,  of  which  our  readers  can 
have  tittle  idea.  We  are  most  desirous  to  oblige  our 
correspondents  as  far  as  we  can,  but  we  must  request 
that  they  will  observe  the  rule  that  not  more  than 
six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  tiine.  The  specimens 
must  be  good  ones,  just  approaching  ripeness,  and 
they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully  packed. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  send  answers  through  the  post, 
or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be 
sent  in  the  same  box.  Delay  in  any  case  is  unavoidable. 
— ft  J.  W.  Pears  :  1,  Beurrd  Diel  ;  2,  Bergamot 
d'Esperen  ;  3  and  4,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. — 
Mordcn.  1,  Queen  Caroline  ;  2,  Cellini.—  W.  0., 
Sorley.  1,  Beurre'  Bosc ;  2,  Marie  Louise  ;  3, 
Baronne  de  Mells. — Cecil  Perceval.  1,  Duck's 
Bill  ;  2,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  3,  Margil  ;  4,  Goose- 
berry (?)  ;  others  not  recognised. — /.  Reynolds.  1, 
Fearn's  Pippin  ;  3,  Alfnston  ;  5,  Duck's  Bill  of 
Sussex.  —  Malvern.  1,  Royal  Codlin  ;  3,  Lord 
Derby  ;  4,  l'itmaston  Pine-apple  ;  5,  Small's 
Admirable  ;  b',  Urbanist.  —  P.  R.  Apple,  New 
Hawthornden;  Pear,  much  bruised,  cannot  be 
determined. — /.  B.  Davies.  1,  Mere  de  Menage  ; 
2,  Catshead. — //.  A.  1,  Hormead's  Pearmain,  2  ; 
Scarlet  Nonpareil  ;  3,  Braddick's  Nonpareil  ;  4, 
Cox's  Pomona  ;  5,  Mere  de  Meoage  ;  6,  Catillac  ; 
7,  Duchess  d'Angouleme. —  Bcalriss,  Hurst  Place, 
Becky.  1,  Scarlet  Nonpareil ;  2,  Waltham  Abbey 
SeedliDg;    1,    Golden  Reinette;  3,  French  Crab; 


4,    Nonsuch;    5,  Gilloway   Pippin. — Philomathus. 

1,  small  Vicar  of  Winkfield  ;  2,  Beurre  d'Anjou  ; 
3,  and  4,  not  recognised  ;  5,  Beurre"  Clairgeau  ;  6, 
Scar'et  Nonpareil. — Cydonia.     1,  Cox's  Pomona  ; 

2,  Braddick's  Nonpareil  ;  3  and  5,  not  known  ;  4, 
Kiog  of  the  Pippins. — Sylbanus  Fox.  1,  Annie 
Elizabeth ;  2,  Blenheim  Orang-i  ;  4,  Towor  of 
Olamis  ;  5,  Royal  Codlin  ;  6,  Blenheim  Orange, — 
A.  W.   Apple  Sturmer  Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issu*  are  requested  to  bf  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number.— A.  M.  Staphylea  piunata. 
— P.  M.  M .,  Dumbarton.  ],  Oncidium  O'Britn- 
ianum,  Rchb.  f.  ;  2,  Catasetum  fimbriatum. — 
C.  E,  Abergavenny.  1,    Codiseum  Queen  Victoria  ; 

2,  C.  Mortii  ;  3,  C.  Evansianum;  4,  C.  angusti- 
folium  ;  5,  C.  Johannis  ;  6,  C.  irregulave  ;  7,  C. 
chrysophyllum  ;  8,  C.  variegatum.  —  W.  M  , 
Surrey.  Catasetum  cristatum,  Botanical  Register, 
t.  96b\ — Alpha.  Ifyouare  in  a  neighbourhood  where 
fogs  prevail  at  this  season,  it  would  account  for 
airae  of  the  buds  of  jour  Odontoglossums  turning 
"  ellow.  Otherwis1,  it  might  be  from  somethin" 
causing  an  unhealthy  atmosphere  in  the  house. 
Fresh  paint  will  do  it,  or  stagnant  moisture. — /.  L. 
1,  Cupressus  Lawsonpna  ;  2,  Juniperus  chinensis  ; 

3,  Cupressus  Qovmiaua  ;  4,  dwarf  form  of  common 
Spruce,  Picea  exeelsa  ;  5,  Liquidambar  styraciflua  ; 
6,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii,  the  Douglas  Fic.-J.S. 
Send  them  to  a  trade  grower,  who  will  com  pa  e 
them  with  those  in  his  collection. — /.  P.  Juglana 
nigra. — Ellen  W.  Gomphooarpus  fruticosu?.  — 
W.  B.  Cupressus  sejoperviren-,  the  comuiou 
Cypress  Salvia. 

Non-fruiting  op  Vanilla:  A.  M.  The  flowers  of 
this  species  of  Orcliid  have  in  this  country  to  be 
fertilised  by  removing  the  roste'lum  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  pointed  forceps,  which  must  be  introduced 
sideways  between  the  anther  and  the  stigmatic 
surface,  so  as  to  pull  it  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
latter.  The  pollen-masses  are  then  drawn  out, 
and  pressed  down  on  the  latter,  and  I  he  operation 
is  complete.  To  enable  you  to  hotter  understand 
the  operation,  see  our  isBue  for  October  30,  1897, 
p.  307,  for  figures. 

Pelargoniums  :  Novice.  If  the  shoots  are  much 
crowded,  you  might  remove  the  weaker  ones 
entirely  ;  but  the  lea-  mutilation  at  this  season, 
the  better.  Keep  them  rather  short  of  water  at 
the  root —that  is,  afford  water  only  when  the  soil 
has  got  very  dry.  Pruning  can  be  perfoim)d  in 
March,  or  earlier  if  you  put  them  in  heat. 

Rose  Leaves  Dropping  :  H.  M.  S.  No  fungus  can 
be  found  on  Rose  leaves.  If  tho  trouble  occurs 
again,  you  might  send  fresh  specimens. 

Variegated  Elm  :  J.  S.  The  shoots  sent  are  taken 
from  a  form  of  Ulmus  campestris.  and  may  be  a 
nwtural  sport,  therefore  not  a  worked  plaut ;  but 
in  any  case  a  tree  having  a  circumference  of  5  fett 
would  show  little  mark  of  having  been  budded 
or  grafted  if  the  stock  and  scion  made  equal 
growth,  or  the  point  of  union  was  below  the  soil. 
The  propagation  of  varieties  is  performed  by  shield 
grafting  on  seedlings  of  the  common  Elm  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  cleft  grafting  in  March  and 
April,  close  to  the  ground,  or  high  up  as  standards. 
It  is  safer  not  to  cut  through  the  alburnum,  or 
remove  the  wood,  if  any  should  come  away  with 
the  shield. 


Communications  Received.— C.  Mathews. — Saturday  Evening 

Post.— La   France.— h.    O.    A.— W.    B.  H Otto  Forster.— 

F.  B.— S.  P.-F.  W.— M.  D  ,  Dalkeith  —W.  G.  S.,  Leeds.— 
Lady  Nias.  -Prof.  Conwontz— W  B.— G.  O—  W.  W.— 
Anglo-Scot,  next  week.— «.  D.— F.  Batho.— E.  P.,  Ghent. 
— M.  Chappellier.— W.  L.  H.-Burn.— E.  M—  J.  Olbortz.— 
E.  C— W.  K.— C.  D  ,  Perth.— De  Laot.—  G.  E.  M.— Expert. 
— W.  H.  D.-W.  Chitty  -J.  Proctor.— A.  13.  S.— W.  M.  G. 
—J.  C.  M.-A.  J.  G.  -R.  C.  W.— Northleigh  — H.  F. 

Photographs,  Specimens,   &c  ,  Received  with  Thanks.— 
J.  R.,  Menabilly.— Dr.  Cattie.— fV.  W.— H.  J.  J. 


CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULATION 

of  the  "GARDENERS1  CHRONICLE." 
Important  to  Advertisers.— The  Publisher  has  in,-. 

satisfaction  of  announcing  that  th;  circulation  of  the 
*'  Gardeners'  Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  m  the  price 
of  tlie  paper, 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLED, 
and  that  it  continues  to  increase  weekly. 
Advertisers  "re  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  ok  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  luome,  that  it  has  a  specially  Ittrgt 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
preserved  for  reference  in  all  the  'principal  Libraries. 

(For  Markets  and   Weather,  see  p.  x.) 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  BULB-GROWING. 

AS  the  thoughts  of  the  cultivator  are  now 
directed  largely  to  the  caro  and  attention 
of  that  most  interesting  and  important  group  of 
gardon  gems  known  as  bulbous  plants,  it  will 
be  well  to  consider  something  of  the  principles 
underlying  their  life  history.  Perennial  plants, 
oxclusive  of  shrubs  and  trees,  are  able  to 
persist  and  live  on  from  year  to  year  by  means 
of  an  underground  extension  of  their  stem, 
which  is  thickened  and  swollen  owing  to  its 
becoming  converted  into  a  storehouse  of  nutri- 
ment, manufactured  and  sent  down  chiefly  by 
the  leaves;  the  scales,  or  subterranean  foliar 
appendages,  or  even  the  enlarged  bases  of  the 
lowermost  aerial  leaves,  may  also  take  part  in 
this  function  of  a  food-storehouse.  From  these 
perennial  underground  stems  a  continuous 
series  of  buds  arises  year  by  year,  developing 
into  the  sub-aerial  stems  bearing  the  leaves  and 
flowers.  In  most  dicotyledonous  plants  these 
underground  stems  are  generally  structures 
more  or  less  elongated  either  in  a  horizontal  or 
vertical  direction,  and  swollen  as  compared 
with  the  aerial  stem  ;  they  are  termed  rhizomes 
or  root-stocks.  Such  are  also  found  amongst 
monocotyledons,  as  in  the  Iris,  Solomon's  Seal, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Black  Bryony,  Sedges, 
grassos,  &c.  In  some  plants  the  rhizome 
becomes  very  much  swollen  and  characteristic 
in  shape,  as  in  the  Potato,  Jerusalem  Arti- 
choke, and  Orchis  ;  in  many  foreign  Orchids 
the  swollen  portion  of  the  stem,  which  serves 
as  the  storehouse  of  food,  is  aerial  and  green 
in  colour,  atid  known  as  a  pseudo-bulb. 

Coming  now  to  those  plants  which  are  com- 
prised in  the  gardeners' category  of  "bulbous 
plants,"  and  which  also  possess  this  under- 
ground extension  of  the  stem,  there  is  the  order 
Iridaceie,  which  contains  the  three  genera,  Iris, 
Crocus,  and  Gladiolus.  The  underground  stems 
of  these  plants  are  called  corms,  which  in  shape 
are  rounded  and  bulb-like,  but  are  not  true 
bulbs,  for  they  have  a  smooth  exterior,  and  are 
devoid  of  scales,  bearing  foliar  organs  only  at 
the  apex  when  they  sprout.  Only  certain 
species  of  Iris  produce  such  corms,  such  as  I. 
reticulata,  in  which  that  organ  is  covered  with 
a  beautiful  fibrous  network,  and  the  Spanish 
Iris.  In  the  order  Liliacece  is  another  corm- 
bearing  plant,  the  Meadow  Saffron,  Colchicum 
autumnale. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  true  bulbous 
plants  belong  exclusively  to  the  monocoty- 
ledonous  class,  and  principally  to  the  order 
Liliacece.  The  "bulb"  is  a  short  extremely 
reduced  underground  stem,  bearing  great 
numbers  of  densely-packed  foliar  appendages, 
or  scales,  on  its  upper  surface,  and  numbers  of 
adventitious  roots  below.  From  the  central 
part  of  its    upper  face  arises,   at  the  proper 


season,  the  flower,  or  the  serial  stem.  In  these 
plnnts  it  is  the  scale-like  foliar  organs,  and  not 
the  stem,  itself,  which  are  the  store-houses  of 
nutriment  for  the  whole  organism,  and  so  thick 
and  fleshy  in  texture  have  these  scales  neces- 
sarily, from  their  function,  become,  that  they 
are  scarcely  recognisable  as  foliar  organs ; 
yet  thoy  are  but  the  ordinary  leaves  of  the 
plant,  modified  to  subserve  a  special  purpose 
in  the  economy  of  that  plant's  existence.  Such 
bulbous  plants  are  the  Hyacinth,  Tulip,  Lily, 
Onion,  Squill,  Glory  of  the  Snow,  Star 
of  Bethlehem,  Snake's-head  Fritillary,  Crown 
Imperial,  Daffodil,  Snowdrop,  Snowflabe. 

The  bulb  is  a  complete  individual  in  itself, 
and  so  concentrated  are  the  life-forces  within 
it,  owing  to  the  great  accumulation  of  com- 
pactly-stored food-substances  in  the  tissues, 
that  it  may  be  removed  from  its  natural  envi- 
ronment and  dried,  just  like  a  seed,  without 
being  in  the  loast  devitalised.  For  the  power 
is  ever  latent  within  it  of  producing  leaves, 
flowers,  and  roots  whenever  a  favourable 
opportunity  shall  arise. 

Having  reached  a  certain  age,  the  bulb  may 
propagate  itself  by  means  of  ordinary  stem- 
branching,  i.e.,  that  in  the  axil  of  one  or  more  of 
the  foliar  organs,  or  scales,  a  branch  in  the  form 
of  a  swollen  bud,  may  arise,  developing  fleshy 
appendages,  or  scales,  like  that  of  the  main 
axis,  until,  eventually,  it  grows  into  a  bulb 
like  its  parent,  which  latter  deoaying,  it  even- 
tually roplaces.  Great  numbers  of  such  young 
bulbs  may  be  produced  by  the  parent ;  ob- 
viously a  most  convenient  and  rapid  method  of 
propagation. 

In  the  cultivation  of  bulbs,  the  first  considera- 
tion of  all  is  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  soil 
they  require.  This  must,  naturally,  primarily 
be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  soil  in 
the  plant's  own  native  habitat.  For  Tulips  and 
Hyacinths  it  has  besn  found  that  a  light  soil, 
more  or  less  sandy  in  nature,  is  the  most  suit- 
able, for  the  tissue  of  the  bulb  being  so  fleshy 
in  character,  and  the  scales  so  compaotly 
arranged,  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  these 
latter  to  rot  if  the  soil  were  too  moist  and 
heavy.  Hence  we  find  most  bulbous  plants  in 
Nature  occurring  in  a  light,  porous  soil.  This 
soil,  in  cultivation,  in  order  to  improve  on  the 
quality  of  the  flowers  aa  they  are  produced  in 
Nature,  has,  of  course,  to  be  considerably 
enriched  by  manure,  cow-dung  being  that 
chiefly  used,  for  otherwise  there  would  not,  in 
the  soil  itself,  be  sufficient  nutriment  forth- 
coming to  enable  the  plant  to  build  up  tho  won- 
derful, richly-coloured,  and  richly  -  scented 
blooms  we  know  so  well,  and  the  abundant  and 
healthy  foliage.  The  bulb  farms  of  Holland 
and  Lincolnshire  afford  as  suitable  spots  for 
the  cultivation  of  these  plants  as  can  be 
imagined,  for  the  soil  is  light  in  texture,  the 
land  is  perfectly  flat,  and  owing  to  its  low  level, 
a  uniform  state  of  moisture  prevails  in  the  soil. 

Narcissi  require  a  rather  stiffer  soil,  and  less 
manure,  the  ammoniacal  properties  of  whioh 
are  deleterious  to  these  plants.  They  also 
prefer  more  shade  than  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  ; 
our  wild  Daffodils  nre  usually  found  growing 
in  woods  or  on  grass  under  trees. 

The  proper  season  for  planting  bulbs  is  that 
in  which  they  are  in  a  dormant  condition,  when 
growth  of  every  kind  has  ceased,  and  the  bulb 
is  in  a  thoroughly  ripe  state,  and  ready  to 
commence  active  growth  anew,  when  favour- 
able conditions  again  recur.  But,  as  the  season 
of  flowering  for  the  different  kinds  of  bulbs 
varies,  so  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  time  of 
planting.      The    very    early-flowering     kinds, 


such  as  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses,  must  be  put 
in  the  ground  quite  early  in  September  at 
latest,  and  this  for  the  reason  that  they  may 
have  ample  time  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
soil  by  emitting  roots  in  good  timo  for  the  next 
flowering  period.  For  the  later-flowering  kinds, 
like  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  there  is  a  wider 
margin  left  for  the  proper  establishment  of  the 
bulbs  in  the  soil  before  the  necessity  for 
flowering  supervenes.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
soil  where  the  bulbs  are  planted  must  be  in  a 
dry  and  porous  condition,  for  if  it  be  wet  and 
sticky,  rotting  of  the  roots  might  ensue  as  fast 
as  they  are  emitted,  if  not  of  the  bulb  itself. 

The  bulbs  of  Lilies  require  to  be  planted  as 
soon  after  they  are  ripened  as  possible,  as  if 
stored  too  long  out  of  the  ground  on  the  shelf, 
they  dry  up.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  they  possess  a  structure  different 
from  that  of  other  bulbs  ;  instead  of  tho 
tunicated  character  of  the  bulbs  of  the  Hyacinth 
and  Tulip,  in  which  cuticularised  coloured  scales 
completely  cover  the  inner  fleshy  ones,  these 
latter  in  the  bulbs  of  the  Lily  are  quite  ex- 
posed, so  that  there  is  here  no  modification  in 
texture  of  the  outermost  scales  for  tho  benefit 
of  the  inner,  and  hence  the  bulb  cannot  so  long 
withstand  exposure  to  dry  air. 

The  depth  at  which  bulbs  should  he  planted 
in  the  soil  varies  according  to  their  size ;  the 
rule  is  to  plant  at  about  twice  the  depth  of  tho 
bulb  itself.  If  not  planted  deep  enough,  they 
will  be  subjected  to  the  dangers  of  mice,  wot, 
and  frost,  and  the  bloom  will  be  injured.  If 
planted  too  deep,  they  will  be  strained  and 
exhausted  in  trying  to  reach  the  surface  of  tho 
soil,  and  the  bloom  will  be  so  much  the  weaker. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  bulb  be  not 
left  hanging  half-way  down  the  hole  that  has 
been  made  for  its  insertion  in  the  soil,  for  in 
such  case  the  roots,  on  being  emitted,  would 
tend  to  get  dried  up  and  die  ;  neither  should  the 
soil  below  the  bulb  be  pressed  down  in  any  way, 
as  by  pushing  the  bulb  into  the  soil  instead  of 
preparing  a  hole  for  it,  the  roots  might  be  pre- 
vented from  or  greatly  delayed  in  penetrating. 
A  good  method  of  planting  is  that  adopted  by 
the  Dutch,  who  remove  the  top  layer  of  soil  from 
the  first  bed,  and  carry  it  to  the  other  end  of  the 
field;  then,  plaoing  the  bulbs  in  position  at  the 
corners  of  squares  marked  out  with  a  rod,  th«y 
are  covered  by  the  soil  taken  off  the  next 
succeeding  bed,  and  so  on  through  the  entire 
field.  In  this  way  all  the  bulbs  are  securely 
planted  at  a  uniform  depth ;  whereas,  by  the 
method  of  making  holes,  there  is  always  a 
likelihood  that  some  bulbs  will  be  inserted  at 
greater  depths  than  others.   IF.  C.  Worsdell. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


EULOPHIA  GU1NEENSIS. 
A  strong  plant  of  this  rarely-seen  Orchid  is  now 
bearing  four  spike3  of  Bowers  in  the  Orchid-house  at 
Kew.  It  was  rectived  a  few  days  ago  from  Mr. 
Johnson,  Curator  of  the  Accra  Botanic  Station,  who 
placed  it  in  a  Wardian-case  in  flower,  and  it  has 
continued  to  bloom  duriDg  the  voyage  from  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  The  spikes  are  2  feet  higb,  and 
each  bears  about  a  dozen  fljwers.  The  pseudo-bulb3 
are  clustered,  conical,  an  inoh  loDg  ;  the  leaves  a  foot 
by  4  inches,  and  the  flowers  are  about  2  inches 
across,  with  brownish  sepals  and  petals,  and  a 
Miltonia-like  lip,  which  is  wavy,  ovate,  over  an  Inch 
long,  ooloured  lavender-purple,  with  streaks  of  a 
darker  shade.  This  plant  used  to  be  grown  well  by 
the  late  Mr.  Spyera  at  Burford  Lodge,  where,  he 
said,  it  had  always  been  a  favourite,  producing  mag- 
nificent spikes  of  bloom,    which  lasted  six  or  eight 
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weeks  in  perfection  during  August  and  September, 
under  treatment  similar  to  that  usually  given  to 
Phaius  Wallichi.  It  is  worth  importing  in  quantity. 
There  is  a  poor  figure  of  it  in  the  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2167  ; 
and  a  much  better  one  in  The  Garden,  six.,  332. 

Dbndrobiom  aqobum. 
Whilst  albino  varieties  of  Orchids  are  sought  after 
and  treasured  by  the  connoisseurs,  a  species  which  pro- 
duces attractive  pure  white  flowers,  and  is  easily 
managed,  has  apparently  few  admirers.  Such  a  plant 
is  Dendrobium  aqueum,  which  is  common  in  the 
south  of  India,  imports  well,  and,  when  grown  along 
with  D.  nobile,  flowers  profusely  in  October  and 
November.  It  has  the  general  appearance  of  D. 
nobile,  but  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  more  succulent,  and 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  pairs  or  triplets  from  the 
axils  of  the  green  leaves  ;  they  are  2  inches  across, 
milk-white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow  on  the  crest 
of  the  labellum.  There  is  a  good  figure  of  it  in 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4640,  and  another  in  Paxton's 
Flower  Garden,  ii.,  175,  where  it  is  called  D.  album. 
Good  examples  of  it  are  now  in  flower  in  the  Orchid- 
house  at  Kew.   W.  W. 


The  Rosary. 

»    ■  — • 
AUTUMN     NOTES. 

The  difficulty  of  saying  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
the  Rose-garden  in  autumn,  is  in  many  years  in- 
creased by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  season,  and 
I  do  not  remember  any  year  when  the  difficulty  has 
been  greater  (at  least  in  certain  parts  of  the  kingdom) 
than  this  year.  In  this  south-eastern  portion  it  was 
till  lately  impossible  that  anything  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  planting  owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  of 
soil  A  pathetic  appeal  was  put  forward  by  Mr.  Bun- 
yard  of  Maidstone,  one  of  the  largest  fruit-tree  growers 
in  the  kingdom,  telling  his  customers  how  impossible 
it  was  that  he  could  at  that  time  execute  any  orders, 
and  asking  them  to  have  patience  with  him,  and  not 
to  do  what  must  subsequently  result  in  loss.  Then, 
again,  one  of  the  largest  Rose-growers  in  East  Anglia 
said  it  is  impossible  to  lift  any  plants  until  they  have 
had  forty-eight  hours'  good  rain  ;  while  from  others 
in  the  west,  and  where  there  has  been  abundance  of 
rain,  the  opposite  story  is  told.  One  grower  writing  to 
me  says — "Our  ground  is  so  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, that  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  in  lifting 
and  thinning-out  our  plants  !  The  extreme  drought 
which  we  have  experienced  in  the  eastern  parts  cf 
the  kingdom  has  had  one  beneficial  effect — it  has 
thoroughly  ripened  and  matured  the  wood,  and 
there  is  not  that  very  free  growth  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  which  although  it  may  give  us  additional 
flowers,  is  in  the  judgment  of  most  Rose-growera  not 
conducive  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant,  nor  iB  it 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  new  plantations 
where  these  are  required.  It  is  impossible  to  trench 
the  ground  when  in  many  cases  the  earth  runs  off 
the  spade  like  Band  ;  while  in  heavy  ground,  such  as 
the  Rose  most  delights  in,  digging  is  impossible. 

So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of 
planting,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much  upon 
the  routine  of  the  necessary  work  ;  some  points  in 
connection  with  it,  may  be  well  to  revert  to.  One 
notices  that  there  are  efforts  made  in  cross-hybri- 
disation to  introduce  new  races  of  Roses.  I  confess 
that,  in  some  respects,  I  am  afraid  of  this  move- 
ment. People  may  decry  our  fine  exhibition  Roses 
on  which  growers  have  for  so  many  years  expended 
their  energies  and  lavished  their  affections,  and 
yet  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  any 
amount  of  garden  Roses  would  have  helped  forward 
the  popularity  of  the  flower  as  our  exhibition  Roses 
have  done.  We  are  a  people  of  extremes,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  if  we  transfer  our  affections  and  our 
exertions  from  the  exhibition  to  the  garden  varieties 
that  there  will  be  a  lamentable  falling-off  in  Rose 
culture.  These  garden  Roses  are  not  for  the  owners 
of  small  gardens,  and  I  think  this  fact  is  evidenced 
by  the  way  in  which  the  prizes  for  them  are  awarded  ; 
many  of  them  are  also  only  Butnmer-flowering  varie- 
ties, and  although  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  H.P.  's  do 
not  always  give  us  second  flowers,  yet  there  is  always 


a  chance  of  their  doing  so.  I  would  strongly  urge, 
then,  that  in  planting  new  beds,  the  old-established 
favourites  be  not  left  out  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  so-called  garden  varieties.  Another  feature  in 
present-day  Rose  culture  is  the  desire  to  group  Roses 
of  one  variety  together  ;  this,  no  doubt,  where  there 
is  space,  forms  a  very  pleasing  feature  in  the  garden, 
but  there  must  be  space  if  it  is  to  bs  done  effectually. 
In  the  selection  of  Roses  for  this  purpose,  care 
ought  to  be  taken  that  the  Roses  chosen  should  be 
those  that  are  likely  to  give  au  autumnal  bloom  ;  of 
course,  most  of  the  Tea-scent9d  Roses  are  of  thii 
character,  and  it  is  one  of  their  great  recommenda- 
tions. Right  up  to  the  time  when  frost  comes,  a 
gTower  may  depend  on  his  Teas  giving  him  some 
exquisite  flowers,  but  they  mostly  lack  colour,  and 
therefore  in  many  of  the  beds  Roses  of  pink  and 
red  shades  ought  to  be  selected,   such   varieties   as 


grower  must  judge  for  him  or  herself  what  Roses 
they  will  discard  from  their  beds.  There  are  two 
things  on  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  lay  great 
stress — one  is,  to  avoid  all  known  to  be  indifferent 
growers.  I  know  that  this  will  lead  to  the  discarding 
of  some  most  beautiful  varieties,  e»pecially  among 
the  dark  Roses.  It  may  seem  rather  hard  to  put  a 
ban  upon  fuch  flowers  as  Horace  Vernet  and  Louis 
Van  Houtte  ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  recommending 
them  to  a  beginner  ?  They  will  probably  give  some 
grand  blooms  for  the  first  year,  and  then  disippear, 
or  dwindle  down  into  miserable  plants.  We  have 
others  of  equally  brilliant  colouring  which  will  grow, 
and  continue  doing  so  from  year  to  year,  and  although 
an  exhibitor  cannot  dispense  with  these  varieties  (for 
the  former  takes  very  often  the  Silver  Medal  for  the 
best  Rose  in  the  show),  yet  to  a  non-exhibitor  it  will 
be  a  continual  source  of  grief  and  disappointment. 


FlO.     105. — POLYPOUIUM    ORANDE   NIGRESCENS  :     A   SUPPOSED   HYBRID   BETWEEN   THE 
TWO    FERN'S    FIGURED    ON    P.    363. 

(For  description  see  column  c,  p.  ^50,  Gardeners1  Chronicle,  November  12.) 


Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mis.  Sharman  Crawford,  Captain 
Hay  ward,  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Gloire  de  Margottin,  and 
others  which  growers  may  have  found  giving  them 
autumnal  blooms  in  their  own  locality,  Bhould  be 
added.  Mistakes  may  be  made,  as  when  a  friend 
thought  he  was  going  to  do  great  things,  and  made  a 
large  bed  of  Maruchal  Niel  on  his  lawu  ;  he  had  not 
remembered  that  the  (lowers  did  not  keep  them- 
selves erect,  but  huug  down  their  heads,  so  that  not 
a  bloom  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  bed  disappeared  in 
the  following  autumn. 

Of  course,  when  the  work  of  planting  in  the 
autumn  is  considered,  one  most  important  feature  is 
what  alterations  are  to  be  made  in  the  varieties  to  be 
discarded  from  or  added  to  the  collection.  It  is  a 
somewhat  curious  fact  that  some  Roses  thrive  better 
in  some  localities  than  others.  I  have  known,  for 
instance,  that  complaints  have  been  made  of  some 
Roses  as  to  their  growth,  which  other  rosarians  have 
desoribed    as    most   vigorous  ;    and   therefore   each 


Another  point  on  which  I  should  be  inclined  very 
strongly  to  insist,  is  to  do  away  with  scentless  Roses  ; 
what  is  called  the  Victor  Verdier  race  contains  many 
flowers  of  exquisite  form  and  colour,  but  they  are 
deficient  in  that  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  good 
Rose — delicious  perfume.  Dark  Roses  into  whose 
constitution  a  strain  of  the  old  Damask  has  entered, 
and  those  light-coloured  Roses  which  are  derived  in 
some  way  from  the  old  Centifolia  or  Cabbage  Rose, 
have  both  given  rise  to  varieties  of  excellent  perfume  ; 
but  the  progeny  of  Victor  Verdier  is  scentless.  They 
are,  many  of  them,  of  pleasing  shades  of  colour,  and 
of  perfect  shape,  and  it  may  seem  rather  hard  to 
exclude  them,  but  I  think  that  other  varieties  having 
the  same  recommendation,  to  which  perfume  is 
superadded,  may  be  found  in  all  our  catalogues. 

There  is  another  class  of  Roses  to  which  some  of  us 
object,  on  account  of  their  size  ;  one  of  the  moat 
recent  of  these  is  Gustave  Piganneau.  I  know  it  Is  a 
very  fine  Rose,  and  has  often  won  a  medal ;  but  I  do 
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not  care  for  it,  any  more  than  I  do  for  Antoine 
Mouton  or  Paul  Neyron.  The  latter  has  one  quality 
which  perhaps  may  lead  to  its  retention  in  the 
garden,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  a  very  persistent 
autumn  bloomer,  and  is  more  especially  in  favour 
with  foreigners  on  this  account. 

There  is  always  a  desire  amongst  Rose  growers 
to  know  what  novelties  they  should  introduce  in 
their  gardens  ;  this  is  sometimes  a  difficult  mat'er 
to  decide,  the  number  of  those  announced  does  not 
diminish,  but  rather  increases.  For  many  years 
we  have  had  a  large  number  from  France,  some- 
times about  fifty  or  sixty,  the  merits  of  which 
we    are    obliged    to    take    on    the    credit   of  their 


of  CheBhunt,  have  their  fine  large  hybrid  perpetual, 
the  Rev.  Alan  Cheales :  the  colour  is  pure  lake,  and  it  is 
very  free-flowering,  and  well  adapted  for  massing  ; 
Dawn,  a  garden  Rose  of  very  vigorous  habit,  a  seed- 
ling of  Caroline  Testout,  crossed  with  a  Bourbon  ; 
and  Royal  Scarlet,  a  single  hybrid  perpetual  of  a  mOBt 
brilliant  colour. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Sou's  Empress  Alexandra 
of  Russia  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  coloured  Tea 
Roses  that  we  have,  it  combines  many  of  the  peculiar 
shades  to  be  found  in  this  section,  and  for  those  who 
admire  dark  Teas  it  will  be  indispensable.  Enchan- 
tress is  another  very  beautiful  Tea,  and  will  be 
much  valued  for  its  decorative  character.     Messrs. 


Fig.  106.— a,  polypodium  nigrescens  (supposed  female)  ;  b,  polypodium  vulgare  var. 

grandiceps  (supposed  male  parent- of  the  fern  figured  on  p.  362). 

(For  description  see  column  c,  p.  356,  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  12.) 


rai6ers  or  introducers ;  very  little  is  known  about 
them,  and  unleBS  some  English  Rose  grower  has 
Been  them,  it  would  be  unwise  to  recommend  them. 
Beside  these,  we  have  an  increasing  number  of 
home-raised  flowers,  of  these  we  know  more,  as  most 
of  them  have  appeared  at  some  one  or  other  of  our 
exhibitions — thus,  from  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Son  we 
have  announced  their  beautiful  Gold  Medal  Garden 
Rose,  Purity,  which  is  likely  to  be  a  general  favourite. 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons  have  their  fine  Hybrid 
Tea  Killarney,  a  beautiful  Rose,  with  well-po:nted  bud, 
flesh-coloured,  shaded  with  pink  ;  Beryl,  a  Tea  Rose 
of  vigorous  habit,  yellow,  with  long  bud,  and  highly 
perfumed ;  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  another  Gold  Medal 
Rose,  pink,  shaded  with  fawn.     Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 


Frank  Cant  &  Co.'s  Mrs.  Frank  Cant  is  another 
remarkable  flower  :  it  is  a  beautiful  clear  pink,  the 
edge  and  back  of  the  petals  silvery-white,  large  in 
size,  and  very  vigorous  in  habit. 

1  have  only  enumerated  some  of  the  many  candi- 
dates for  favour,  but  I  think  these  may  be  depended 
upon.  I  have  said  nothing  with  regard  to  those  who 
are  commencing  to  grow  Roses,  because  there  are  so 
many  lists  put  forth,  so  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
choose,  but  unquestionably  the  safest  guide  will  be 
the  list  given  in  the  National  Rose  Society's  Hints  on 
Planting  Hoses,  for  it  combines  the  experience  of  a 
large  number  of  Rose  growers,  both  amateurs  and 
professionals.  Wild  Rose.  [This  article  was  unavoid- 
ably delayed.  Ed.] 


RIVER-SIDE    OSIER-BEDS. 

Having  recently  visited  an  area  on  the  Thames 
Bank  given  up  to  the  cultivation  of  Osier  coppice,  I 
have  sent  these  few  notes  for  the  guidance  of  any 
who  may  care  to  take  up  what  is  really  a  paying 
industry  in  a  small  way. 

Area  and  Soil. — This  area  is  li-  acre,  and  is 
rectangular  in  shape.  The  subsoil  is  London  clay, 
covered  with  gravel,  the  upper  soil  being  a  fine  sandy 
loam.  No  artificial  manuring  is  required,  as  the 
ground  is  subject  to  frequent  floodings,  by  which 
nourishment  of  various  kinds  is  brought  down — 
lime,  potash,  nitrogenous  matter,  &c. 

Species. — There  are  two  species  of  Osier  here — 

(1).  Salix  viminalis  (common  Osier).  The  leaves 
are  elongated,  the  bark  grey.  This  species  does  well 
for  coarse  wicker-work,  and  is  the  more  prolific  o  f 
the  two. 

(2).  Salix  purpurea  (Spanish  Osier). — The  leaves 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Peach,  and  easily 
distinguish  it  from  the  common  Osier.  The  bark  is 
reddish-purple.  This  species  is  better  adapted  for 
fine  wicker-work. 

Dangers  to  which  the  Crop  is  Lxpoted. — Insects 
constitute  the  chief  danger.  A  destructive  leaf- 
roller — Earias_  chlorana — is  found,  which  often  eats 
into  the  centre  of  the  leading  shoots,  and  destroys 
the  growth  of  the  "Willows. 

Weeds  are  also  a  source  of  trouble  ;  among  these 
may  be  mentioned  Convolvulus  major,  which  has 
long  underground  rhizomes,  and  comes  up  year  by 
year.  This  and  the  wild  Hop  are  rather  plentiful  ; 
both  are  close  climbers,  and  twine  themselves  round 
the  Osier  stems,  choking  them  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  in  many  cases  leaving  a  spiral  wound 
along  the  course  of  their  growth.  Twitch-grass, 
ThiBtles,  and  Nettles,  also  grow  rank,  the  latter 
often  to  a  great  height.  However,  if  the  area  were 
weeded,  say  twice  a  year,  there  would  be  small 
chance  of  these  intruders  making  much  headway. 

Method  of  Treatment. — The  Osiers  are  all  planted 
from  slips,  which  must  be  well-grown  shoots  with 
full  leaders,  otherwise  they  would  be  dominated  or 
suppressed  before  they  could  get  a  footing  for  them- 
selves. In  newly-formed  beds  Btnaller  slips  would 
suffice.  Young  roots  come  out  from  the  lenticels. 
After  two  years,  when  they  are  9  or  10  feet  high,  the 
stems  are  cut  over  at  about  1  foot  from  the  ground, 
the  stumps  left  forming  the  "stools"  for  the  coppice- 
shoots.  The  stools  die  after  seven  years,  wlun  they 
are  dug  out,  and  replaced  b/  fresh  ones.  Thus,  a 
seventh  part  of  the  area  has  to  ba  planted  every 
year. 

yield. — The  slips  are  planted  2\  feet  by  2£  feet 

apart,  so  that  we  get  -    '  =  6969  (say  7000)  stools 

2»  x2J 
in  an  acre.  If  the  stools  give  an  average  of  ten 
wands  apiece,  we  shall  get  70,000  wands  per  acre. 
In  France  they  are  often  grown  much  closer  than 
this.  These  shoots  or  wands  are  tied  up  in  bundles 
called  "  bolts."  Each  bolt  contains  about  100 
wands,  and  is  worth  2s.  This  gives  us  about  £70 
gross  return  per  acre. 

Remarks. — Of  course,  if  the  shoots  are  not  cut 
over,  they  grow  into  standards.  There  are  many 
such  along  the  Thames  banks,  but  they  do  not  con- 
cern us  here.  This  cultivating  of  Osier  coppice  is  a 
good,  sensible  way  of  utilising  what  would  otherwise 
be  practically  useless  ground,  and  is  certainly  to  be 
recommended.  67.  E.  M. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


A  NEW  WITCH-HAZEL  (HAMAMELIS 
MOLLIS,  Oliver). 
Among  the  numerous  dried  specimens  of  plants 
sent  to  Kew  in  recent  years  by  Dr.  A.  Henry  from 
Central  China,  was  a  new  species  of  Hamamelis, 
collected  by  him  in  1887,  in  the  Hupeh  province. 
This  was  named  H.  mollis  by  Professor  Oliver,  and 
was  described  and  figured  in  the  Icones  Plantarum, 
t.  1742.     From  the  first  the  species  has  been  recog- 
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nised  as  a  desirable  one  for  cultivation,  and  now, 
fortunately,  it  proves  to  be  in  cultivation  in  the 
Coombe  Wood  Nursery.  It  has  been  there  for  some 
years,  and  the  original  plant  is  now  a  bush  about 
2J  feet  high.  This  Witch-Hazel  is  very  distinct,  and 
cau  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  from  all  the  others 
by  its  leaves,  which  are  not  only  the  broadest  and 
largest  in  the  genus,  but  are  also  differently  shaped, 
and  covered  beneath  with  a  dense,  felt-like  mas9  of 
ttellulate  hairs.  Tne  upper  surface  is  also  slightly 
pubescent.  The  leaf  is  4  to  5  inches  long  by  2J  to 
3  \  inches  broad,  the  base  being  obliquely  cordate,  and 
the  apex  cuspidate.  The  margins,  as  in  the  other 
species,  are  sinuate  and  minutely  toothed.  I  have 
not  Been  flowers  on  living  plants,  but  the  Herbarium 
specimens  show  them  to  be  of  much  the  same 
char.icter  as  those  of  H.  arborea.  The  petals  are 
about  j  inch  long,  thin,  narrow,  an  1  wavy  ;  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  staff  at  Coombe  Wood,  the 
flowers  are  of  a  brighter  sbade  of  yellow  than  those 
of  any  other  Hamamelis.  Dr.  Henry  describes  it 
as   "a  tree,  10  feet  to  30  feet  high." 

During  the  last  few  years  the  Witch-Hazels  have 
become  very  popular,  more  especially  those  from 
Japm.  They  are  amongst  the  first  shrubs  that 
flower  after  the  New  Year,  and  the  peculiar  beauty 
and  structure  of  their  blossoms,  as  well  as  their 
perfect  hardiness,  give  them  a  place  among  the  very 
best  of  esrly-flowering  shrubs.  Such  an  addition  to 
them  as  this  new  Chinese  species,  which  also  blooms 
in  early  spring,  is,  therefore,  sure  to  be  welcome. 

The  following  species  and  varieties  are  now  in 
cultivation,  and  all  of  them,  even  the  old  autumn- 
floxering  American  species,  are  worth  growing  :  — H. 
arborea,  Masters,  Japan  ;  H.  japonica,  Siebold  et 
Zaccarini,  Japan  ;  H.  j.  var.  Zuccariniana,  Japan  ; 
H.  mollis,  Oliver,  China;  H.  virginica,  Linn.,  East 
North  America.    W.  J.  Bean. 

Taxus  adpressa. 
For  small  gardens  especially,  the  above-named 
variety  of  Yew  is  very  useful.  One  great  advantage 
i-,  that  it  does  not  so  soon  outgrow  its  position  as  the 
common  Yew.  Its  foliage  is  of  a  darker  green  than 
the  lost  named  one,  and  in  general  appearance  it  is 
very  distinct  in  any  shubbery.  There  is  a  variegated 
form  of  it  in  commerce  named  T.  adpress*  aurea, 
which  is  constant  in  character,  and  in  most  soils  is  a 
good  grower.  Personally,  I  confers  to  a  strong  liking 
for  Yews  generally.  They  are  of  such  an  enduring 
nature.  The  periodical  "  zero"  winter  which  mows 
down  other  evergreens,  always  leaves  Yews  unscathed. 
After  the  one  we  had  in  1879,  the  only  evergreen- 
shrubs  uninjured  here  were  Yews  and  Box.  I  am 
led  to  penning  this  note  after  admiring  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  Yew  in  question  growing  in  the  grounds 
here.  It  covers  a  space  about  7  yards  in  diameter 
each  way  ;  its  hsight  being  about  8  feet.  It  has 
been  planted  about  sixty  years.  Had  it  not  been 
somewhat  overahaded  by  a  group  of  forest  trees,  no 
doubt  it  would  have  been  much  larger.  The  semi- 
drooping  branchlets  so  freely  sprinkled  on  their  under 
surfaces  with  bright  coral-like  berries,  are,  to  say  the 
least,  very  pretty.  Those  of  your  readers  who  have 
not  already  grown  this  Yew  in  their  gardens,  would 
not,  1  f  el  sure,  n  gret  adding  one  or  more  of  it  to  their 
coileeuou  of  tvergreene.  H.  J.  C,  Grimston  Gardens, 
Twlcas'er. 


American  Notes. 

m 

HELUNTHUS  MAXIMILIANI. 
This  noble  autumn-flowering  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  trans-MissisBippi  prairies,  where,  during  Septem- 
ber, one  may  Bee  thousands  of  plants  of  it  standing 
tall  and  stately  among  the  Asters,  gulden  rods  and 
bunch  graes.  It  was  one  of  the  weeds  amongst  which 
I  grew  up,  and  I  have  always  had  a  special  fancy  for 
it.  It  has  been  a  personal  gratification  to  read  the 
favourable  notices  of  it  in  European  journals  of  recent 
years,  and  to  know  that  it  is  being  cultivated  and 
admired  by  the  flower-lovers  of  foreign  lands.  Up  to 
the  present  time  it  has  been  very  little  planted  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Eastern  Stales,  and  of  course  it  is  not 
planted  in  western  gardens  because  it  is  so  common 


in  the  fields.  One  sees  It  now  more  and  more 
frequently,  however,  and  one  and  another  plantsman 
is  putting  it  in  his  oatalogue.  Some  plants  which  I 
recently  saw  in  a  New  York  State-garden  were  a 
perfect  glory  with  their  long  Btems  of  golden-yellow 
flowers.  It  holds  its  blossoms  very  late  in  the 
autumn,  and  ia  desirable  from  mauy  points  of  view. 

SlLPHIDM   LACINIATOM. 

This  is  another  fine  autumn-flowering  Composite 
from  the  western  plains.  It  is  quite  commonly 
known  under  the  name  of  "Compass  Plant,"  from 
the  fact  that,  in  the  hot  autumn  days  on  the  prairie, 
its  large  coarse  leaves  tend  to  take  always  a  north 
and  south  direction.  But  aside  from  being  known  as 
a  curiosity,  it  has  not  found  its  way  into  the  hearts  of 
American  gardeners,  nor  into  their  gardens.  I  do 
not  r«  member  ever  to  have  seen  it  mentioned  in  a 
nursery  catalogue.  Still,  I  regard  it  as  a  valuable 
ornamental  plant ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  but 
what  it  will  some  day  be  generally  recognised  and 
admired. 

A  "  Free-flowerino  "  Chrysanthemum. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity greenhouses  the  other  day  some  flowering 
plants  of  this  novelty.  I  do  not  know  in  how  much 
this  is  a  departure  from  the  habits  and  traditions  of 
the  Chrysanthemum,  but  it  is  something  quite 
different  from  the  ordinary  florist's  flower.  The 
plants  are  small  or  of  medium  stature.  The  blossoms 
are  of  the  Chinese  type,  and  average  about  24  inches 
in  diameter.  They  are  nicely  doubled,  and  appear  to  be 
of  good  substance.  They  are  clear  white.  Of  course, 
such  small  flowers  as  these  will  not  take  the  place  of 
those  of  6,  8,  or  even  12  or  14  inches  in  diameter 
which  are  handled  by  the  trade  during  the  winter, 
but  they  are  nevertheless  much  prettier  than  the 
overgrown  florists'  flowers  for  many  purposes.  They 
have  good  stems,  and  are  suitable  for  cutting  in  sprays, 
or  for  use  with  Bhort  ttems  in  design  work.  But  the 
principal  feature  of  interest  is  their  habit  of  blooming 
the  year  round.  Mr.  W.  T.  Bell,  the  introducer,  writes 
to  the  Florists'  Review  that  one  plant  flowered  Septem- 
ber 26,  1896  ;  that  several  blossoms  were  cut  from 
the  same  plant  the  following  Easter  ;  and  that  from 
August  to  December  following  it  was  in  almost  con- 
tinuous bloom.  A  plant  of  this  sort  will  appeal 
strongly  to  many  amateurs,  and  it  will  probably  find 
favour  for  certain  classes  of  work  with  professional 
florists.  P.  A.  Waugh, 


NOTES    ON    PEACHES    AND 

NECTARINES. 

There  appears  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Riyal  Borticidtural  Society  a  report  on  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  as  grown  at  Chiswick,  in  which  fifty- 
eight  varieties  of  Peaches  and  twenty-six  Nectarines 
are  described.  The  report,  which  was  drawn  up 
after  c  ireful  examination  in  1897-98,  of  the  collec- 
tions by  competent  authorities,  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
much  service  to  such  planters  of  the  above  fruits  as 
need  a  guide  when  ordering  trees.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  the  list  intended  to  be  considered  exhaustive 
ones  of  good  varieties  ;  at  the  same  time  they  include 
most  of  the  best.  One  grand  Peaoh  that  deserves 
to  be  included  in  every  collection,  I  notice  is  omitted, 
viz.,  Raymaeker's — or  is  it  considered  to  be  synony- 
mous with  another  ?  It  is  also  unnoticed  by  Mr. 
Wright  in  the  Fruit  Growers'  Guide,  nevertheless, 
there  is  an  excellent  kind  grown  under  the  above 
name.  It  was  recommended  to  me  by  Mr.  Coleman, 
of  Eastnor  Castle,  who  described  it  a»  a  late  Noblesse, 
a  true  character  ;  but  the  tree  is  more  robust,  and 
the  fruit  larger  than  that  of  the  old  Noblesse. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  that  my  experience  with  it 
is  confined  to  house  culture,  under  which  con- 
dition it  fruits  freely,  and  ripens  a  week  later  than 
Birrington. 

As  might  be  expected,  Bellegarde  is  spoken  very 
highly  of.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  we 
have  no  variety  to  equal  it,  and  it  takes  prominent 
places  in  each  of  our  Peach-houses,  succeeding 
equally  well  in  an  early,  mid-season,  late  house,  or 
outdoors.    The  tree  is  very  hardy,  blossoms  freely, 


rarely  dropping  any  buds,  and  seta  its  fruits  very 
freely.  We  have  two  trees  of  it  in  one  house  that 
respectively  cover  2'20  square  feet  of  trellis-work, 
and  they  never  fail  to  carry  full  crops  of  fruit  equally 
distributed  over  their  surface.  Were  we  confined  to 
one  Peach,  we  should  certainly  seleot  Bellegarde. 

Barrington,  another  old  Peach,  is  truly  alluded  to 
as  one  of  the  finest  and  best  late  Peaches  ;  like  the 
preceding  variety,  it  has  a  strong  constitution.  We  i 
have  a  tree  of  it  growing  in  a  second  early  house, 
where  it  has  been  for  at  least  thirty-five  years,  and 
has,  at  any  rate  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and 
probably  previously,  never  failed  to  produce  a  good 
crop  of  large  delicious  fruit,  although  it  sometimes 
drops  many  buds.  During  recent  years  the  main 
branches  of  this  old  tree  have  been  renewed  by 
breaks  from  its  base,  there  being  but  one  of  the 
original  tree  left.  The  best  of  the  old  Peaches,  like 
the  best  old  varieties  of  Grapes,  appear  hard  to  beat, 
at  least  with  respect  to  flavour. 

Dryden  Nectarine  is  described  being  at  Chis- 
wick one  of  the  best  in  every  respect ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  variety  here,  with  the  exception 
of  flavour,  but  in  this  important  point  it  is  like  other 
white-fleshed  varieties,  inferior  to  the  best  of  the 
yellow-fleshed  ones,  as,  for  instance,  Pine-apple,  Pit- 
maston  Orange,  and  Humboldt.  In  regard  to  bud- 
casting  in  the  Peach,  the  primary  cause  is  a  check 
to  their  development  after  they  have  been  excited  ; 
this  not  unfrequeotly  happens  where  bedding  plants 
are  occupants  of  a  houss  during  the  tree's  resting 
period — particularly  is  this  the  case  after  severe 
winters,  where  artificial  heat  has  been  employed  to 
exclude  frosts.  Thos.  Coonibcr,  The  Hendre,  Monmouth. 


EUELLIA  MACRANTHA. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  past  few  weeks 
specimens  of  flowers  of  this  beautiful  stove-plant  have 
been  sent  to  this  office  for  a  name,  the  possessors  of 
the  plants  being  in  ignorance  of  its  proper  designa- 
tion, although  they  were  evidently  acquainted  with 
its  cultivation.  Its  proper  season  of  flowering  are 
the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December, 
and  on  that  account,  apart  from  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  it  is  a  plant  the  gardener  Bhould  set  much 
store  by.  The  flowers,  of  a  carmine-red  colour,  with 
white  and  pink  lines  on  the  throat,  measure  from 
3  to  5  inches  in  length,  and  2  to  3  inches  in  breadth,  and 
these  come  in  terminal  axillary  cymes  on  the  main 
shoots.  The  leaves  are  retained  by  the  plant  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  unless  the  soil  is  allowed  to  get  very  dr<-, 
when  the  lower  parts  of  the  plant  become  bare.  Pro- 
pagation should  take  place  in  the  spring,  in  moderate 
warmth — say,  68°  to  60°  Fahr.  The  rooted  cuttings 
should  be  potted  in  rich  Boil,  and  kept  close  and 
shaded  till  re-established.  When  the  balls  are  well 
rooted  afford  air  freely,  and  water  in  considerable 
quantity.  The  plants  should  have  the  points  pinched 
out  till  they  form  buBhes  with  from  eight  to  ten 
shoots.  The  compactness  of  the  growth  depends 
more  or  lesa  on  the  amount  of  air  afforded  the 
plants,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  flowers,  and 
maintaining  the  plants  in  robust  health  without  much 
repotting,  manure-water  should  be  afforded  when 
the  flower-buds  commence  to  develop.  The  plant 
does  best  at  the  warmer  part  of  a  greenhouse  or  the 
cooler  part  of  the  intermediate-house.  The  flowers 
remain  on  the  plant  for  fourteen  days,  and  are  pro- 
duced for  six  to  eight  weeks  in  succession.  Those 
plants  that  receive  the  fewest  repottings,  are  naturally 
the  first  to  come  into  flower;  no  plant  should  be 
repotted  after  the  middle  of  August,  and  a  month 
earlier  is  a  better  period  to  stop  repotting.  For 
no  illustration,  see  p.  44  of  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
January  12,  1895. 


PALLANZA   AND    ISOLA   BELLA. 

(Concluded  from  p.  829.) 

From  Pallanza  to  Isola  Bolla  is  but  a  stop, 
bo  to  speak.  This  little  island  may  be  described 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  horticultural 
world ;  it  ia  the  property  of  the  Borromeo 
family    (who    may  let    but   who    oannot   sell 
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their  islands  on  the  Lago  Miggiore).  Count 
Vitalio  Borromeo  had  it  converted  from  a 
barren  slate-rock  into  a  beautiful  garden  in 
1650-71.  It  is  stated  that  every  handful  of 
soil  on  the  island  was  originally  brought  from 
the  mainland.  The  Isola  Bella  has  not 
materially  changed  since  Eustace  wrote  his 
Classical  Tour  through  Italy,  1813.  He 
then  described  it  as  follows  : — "The  garden 
occupies  nearly  tho  whole  of  the  island.  It 
consists  of  a  pyramid  formed  of  ten  terraces, 
rising  above  each  other,  and  terminating  in  a 
square  platform.  The  terraces  have  gravel- 
walks  the  whole  length ;  they  are  bordered 
with  flowers,  and  their  walls  covered  with  fruit- 
trees.    Bows  of  Orange  and  Citron-trees  shade 


some  pleasing  recollections  in  the  mind  of 
the  English  traveller.  Gibbon  described  it 
as  "an  enchanted  palace,  a  work  of  tho 
fairios,  in  a  lake  accompanied  with  moun- 
tains." Other  writers  have  expressed  their 
opinions  on  the  wonderful  Isola  Bella  in  some- 
what different  strains :  Hazlitt,  the  critic, 
describing  it  as  resembling  "  a  pyramid  of 
sweetmeats  ornamented  with  green  festoons  and 
flowers  ;  "  and  another  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  "is  only  worthy  of  a  rich  man's  mis- 
placed extravagance,  and  the  taste  of  a 
confectioner." 

Both  these  worthies  wero  obviously  convinced 
of  the  extreme  accuracy  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual standards  of  taste  ;    but  the  Isola  Bella 


Fig.  107. — a  monstrous  begonia. 
(See  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  "  Scientific  Committee,"  in  present  issue,  p.  372.) 


the  walks,  and  gigantic  statues,  which  when 
near  appear  grotesque,  crowd  the  coiners  and 
front  of  the  palace.  The  parterres  are  watered 
by  fountains  that  rise  in  different  parts  of  the 
i  difice,  and  fall  in  sheets  from  marble  vases. 
The  area  of  the  pyramid  covers  a  space  of 
•100  feet  square  ;  the  platform  on  its  summit  is 
">0  feet  square,  and  its  whole  elevation  is  about 
1 30  feet.  The  terraces  are  supported  by  arcades, 
which  form  so  many  grand  galleries  or  green- 
houses, where  the  more  tender  plants  and 
flowers  are  ranged  during  the  winter.  On  the 
north  side  of  this  garden  is  a  grove,  which  even 
modern  taste  must  be  gratified  and  delighted 
with  ;  it  is  formed  of  various  evergreens,  but 
I  articularly  Laurels,  of  great  height  and  most 
luxuriant  foliage.  A  path,  winding  in  an  easy 
curve  through  this  thicket,  leads  to  a  grove, 
and  thence  to  the  palace.  This  grove,  from 
its  resemblance  to  domestic  scenery,  awakens 


is  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  extant  of 
the  Italian  style  of  gardening,  and  it  is 
ridiculous  to  compare  it  with  the  many  styles 
which  have  at  various  times  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land. Since  Eustace  wrote,  a  good  many  fresh 
plants  from  tropical  and  sub-tropical  parts  of 
the  world  have  found  their  way  to  Isola  Bella, 
and  have  become  thoroughly  acclimatised.  But 
the  general  floral  aspect  of  the  place  has  not 
greatly  altered  —  the  Aloe,  the  Orange,  the 
Myrtle,  the  Pomegranate,  a  great  variety  of 
Cacti,  of  Cypress,  the  Camphor,  various  species 
of  Metrosideros,  the  Cedar,  tho  Magnolia, 
Laurels,  Cork-trees,  Eucalyptus,  Oleanders, 
Figs,  Vines,  Olives,  Mulberries,  and  an  infinite 
variety  of  other  shrubs,  trees,  and  herbaceous 
plants,  here  thrive  with  the  greatest  possible 
vigour.  The  Orange-trees  at  the  Isola  Bella 
occupy  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the  island, 
"which   sides,"   as   Loudon   points   out,    "are 


formed  into  terraces,  against  the  walls  of 
which  are  planted  a  great  variety  of  kinds 
of  the  Citrus."  The  trees,  Cadell  in  his 
Journey  in  Garniola  and  Hah/,  published  eighty 
years  ago,  "  are  covered  with  housos  of  boards 
during  six  months  of  the  year.  The  houses  are 
put  over  the  plants  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  now,  on  April  20,  the  gar- 
deners are  preparing  to  take  them  off.  The 
front  of  the  houses  has  wooden  doors  on  hinges, 
that  are  opened  in  fine  weather,  to  give  light 
and  air  to  the  plants.  In  very  cold  weather,  a 
fire  of  charcoal  is  made  on  the  floor  within  the 
wooden  house."  However  much  opinions  and 
tastes  may  differ,  the  glorious  situation  of  this 
island,  and  the  magnificent  views  to  be  had  at 
every  turn,  must  for  ever  remain  engraved  on 
the  memory  of  every  person  who  has  once 
visited  the  place.   W.  Roberts. 


THE   CAMELLIA  AS  A  SEA-SIDE 

PLANT. 

What  a  difference  would  our  sea-side  towns  and 
villages  present  if  we  could  only  cover  the  walls  and 
bare  places  with  a  variety  of  evergreens  !  What  a 
relief  if  masses  of  green  alike  in  summer  and  winter 
appeared  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  when  it  turns  from 
the  glare  of  the  houses  and  the  sea  !  The  apparent 
difficulty  is,  that  so  few  evergreens  are  found  to  flourish 
under  ordinary  cultivation  in  the  soil  and  air  of  the 
B'a-side.  The  Euonymus  is  an  exception,  as  maybe 
seen  at  Brighton  and  elsewhere  ;  but  there  are, 
doubtless,  others.  We  might  imagine  or  reason  out 
a  list  of  names,  but  experiment  would  seem  desirable 
before  attempting  the  object  on  a  large  scile  ;  and  if 
after  using  the  few  tried  plants  more  liberally  we 
could  add  but  one  evergreen  to  the  few  already  in 
favour,  it  would  be  a  gain  worthy  of  a  reasonable 
expenditure  of  time,  thought,  and  money. 

Reasoning  a  priori,  I  would  suggest  that  the  first 
one  experimented  on  should  be  the  Camellia.  It  is 
as  hardy  as  the  Euonymus,  a  native  of  the  same 
couutry,  and  practically  the  leavts,  which,  are  the 
breathing  apparatus  of  the  plant,  are  of  a  simdar 
character,  flat,  smooth,  and  glossy,  on  which  dust  and 
other  impurities  cannot  conveniently  settle.  If  only 
the  Camellia  could  be  added  to  our  sea- side  plants, 
whether  agaiost  buildings  or  as  low  trees,  what  a 
change  would  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  scene ! 
There  would  be  always  the  large,  glossy,  dark-green 
leaves,  and  in  March,  April,  and  May  the  large, 
handsome,  red  and  white  flowers.  Turni'ig  the  eye 
inwards  from  the  eea,  monotony  would  give  place  to 
variety,  aridity  to  freshness,  and  a  desert  be  con- 
verted into  a  fairy  laud.  In  making  the  experiment, 
the  soil  and  choice  of  sorts  and  shelter  present  them- 
selves to  us  as  the  most  important  points  for  con- 
sideration. It  will  not  do  to  stiei  them  in  anyhow, 
as  is  too  often  done  iu  planting,  and  then  leave 
them  to  their  fate.  Holes  3  feet  square  and  2g  feet 
deep  should  be  dug  and  filled  with  rich  turfy  peat 
or  loam  (not  sea-side  but  inland  soil),  and  then 
should  be  well  drained,  and  yearly  enriched  by  a  top- 
dressing  of  well-pulverised  manure.  The  plants 
should  be  firmly  secured  in  their  places,  and  watered 
occasionally  as  required.  The  sorts  should  be  those 
known  to  the  experienced  cultivator  a*  hardy,  free- 
growing,  and  free-flowering,  strictly  avoiding  those 
of  an  opposite  nature,  however  beautiful,  those 
which  are  over- double  or  of  weakly  growth  being 
presumably  the  least  desirable.  Where  the  plants 
are  exposed  on  all  sides,  it  would  be  well,  though 
not  always  necessary,  to  protect  them  from  the  wind 
on  one  side  until  the  roots  have  taken  a  firm  hold 
of  the  new  soil;  and  they  should  net  be  planted 
singly,  butii  groups  or  masses.  I  am  sUisied,  after 
examining  the  few  plants  of  Camellias  that  I  have 
seen  flourishing  in  sea-side  towns  in  various  districts, 
that  the  sea-air  would  be  no  obstacle  to  success,  but  a 
certain  amount  of  shelter  is  absolutely  indispensable. 
[In  the  warm  south  it  is  found  that  the  Camellia,  in 
tingle  and  double-flowered  varieties,  succeeds  on  a 
northern  aspect  better  lhan  on  a  sunny  one,  and  tho 
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flowers,  rather  evanescent  on  out-of-door  plants, 
remain  on  them  for  a  rather  longer  space  of  time. 
There  is,  or  was,  a  large  plantation  of  Camellias  on 
the  Earl  of  Eldon's  land  at  Lytchett,  a  place  on  the 
northern  shore  of  Poole  harbour.  The  plants  grew 
without  any  attention  whatever  beyond  cutting  them 
back  with  &  billhook  when  they  got  bare  at  the 
bottom.  Ed.]  Wm.  Paul,  F.L.S '.,  Waltham  Cross. 


The   Week's  Work. 


A    SUCCESSFUL    HYBRIDISER. 

Among  the  leaders  in  his  profession  stands  the 
name  of  Luther  Burbank,  one  of  the  most  successful 
hybridisers  of  plants  which  this  country  has  yet  pro- 
duced. He  was  born  March  7,  1849,  at  Lancaster, 
Mass.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  his  mother  a 
member  of  the  Burpee  family,  a  branch  of  which 
conducts  at  Philadelphia  one  of  our  largest  seed- 
houses,  survives  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years. 
Young  Burbank's  education  was  considered  liberal  at 
his  eighteenth  year,  and  his  first  employment  was  in 
the  Ames  ploughworks  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  of  which 
his  uncle  was  superintendent  for  half  a  century.  But 
service  in  a  noisy  factory  was  not  compatible  with  his 
love  of  Nature,  and  in  1870  he  purchased  a  small 
tract  of  land  at  Lunenburg,  Mass.  Here  began  Mr. 
Burbank's  career  as  a  horticulturist,  and  his  firBt 
work  for  the  science  was  consummated  in  1873,  when 
he  originated  the  Burbank  Potato.  Finding  the 
climate  of  New  England  unsuited  to  the  requirements 
of  the  experimental  work  in  which  he  found  absorb- 
ing interest,  he  removed,  in  1875,  to  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.,  where  to-day  he  has  extensive  grounds  and  a 
large  collection  of  Lilies  and  many  other  plants,  shrubs 
and  trees. 

Always  an  indefatigable  worker,  Mr.  Burbank  has 
run  the  whole  gamut  of  horticultural  experiment, 
and  has  many  times  duplicated  his  first  success  with 
the  Potato.  He  grew  more  than  a  million  seedlings 
to  establish  a  new  race  of  Gladiolus  ;  and  the  Canna, 
Iris,  Calla,  and  the  Rose  have  also  responded  to  the 
masterly  touch  of  this  adept  hybridiser.  Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries,  Walnuts,  QuinceB,  Prunes,  and 
many  other  fruits  have  been  developed  to  man's 
greater  good  at  his  garden  of  the  Pacific.  Beside 
his  greenhouses  and  10  acres  of  home  grounds  on 
Petaluma  Avenue,  Santa  Rosa,  he  has  a  farm  a  few 
miles  distant,  at  Sebastopol,  where  18  acres  are  given 
over  to  seedlings,  and  30  acres  devoted  to  farm  expe- 
riments. So  fully  is  Mr.  Burbank's  time  occupied 
by  his  studies,  testB,  and  correspondence,  and  so 
seriously  has  he  been  annoyed  by  the  depredations  of 
those  who  seek  personal  profit  as  a  result  of  his  suc- 
cesses, that  he  refuses  to  admit  the  public  to  his 
gardens  except  in  the  month  of  June,  which  is 
reception  period  for  intending  purchasers.  Then 
those  who  anticipate  a  view  of  uniform  rows  of 
beautiful  plants,  or  healthy  shrubs  and  vegetables, 
are  sadly  disappointed,  for  they  find,  instead,  chaos, 
a  veritable  horticultural  workshop. 

A  story  which  Mr.  Burbank  delights  in  telling  is 
that  of  a  member  of  one  of  the  largest  floral  firms  in 
the  country  who  had  travelled  over  3000  miles  to  see 
the  workings  of  this  hive  where  man  and  nature  join 
in  industry.  On  the  way  from  the  station  the 
visitor  overtook  an  old  gentleman  who  had  worked 
many  years  for  Mr.  Burbank,  and  enquired  of  him  if 
he  knew  Burbank.  "  Of  course,  I  do,"  was  the 
reply.  "He  used  to  have  a  big  nursery,  but  sold  it 
out,  and  now  he  raises  acres  and  acres  of  stuff,  and 
every  summer  has  'em  all  dug  up  and  burned.  I 
wouldn't  give  150  dole,  for  the  whole  kerboodle." 
The  gentleman  from  the  Atlantic  stored  away  this 
gratuitous  advice,  but  before  the  day  had  passed  he 
selected  from  Mr.  Burbank's  stock  a  half-dozen 
plants  for  which  he  paid  6000  dole. 

Whenever  humanity  calls,  Mr.  Burbank  stands 
ready  to  respond,  and  it  may  be  said  for  his  work 
that  his  best  introductions  are  yet  to  come — at  least, 
that  is  his  opinion.  It  requires  much  time  and 
close  attention  to  properly  segregate,  classify,  test, 
and  propagate  ;  and  after  having  secured  the  desired 
improvement  the  work  increases  in  value,  and  results 
in  geometrical  ratio  as  time  progresses,  one  life 
affording  only  a  good  beginning  for  others  to  build 
upon.   "  The  American  Florist." 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  Q.  Normal,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbttbv, 
Hatfield  Honse,  Herts. 

Grape  Vines. — The  forcing  of  Vines,  whose  fruit  is 
intended  for  consumption  in  May  next  should  begin 
forthwith.  If  the  Vines  are  grown  in  pots  I  would 
refer  my  readers  to  the  Calendar  for  Oct.  29  last. 
Planted-out  Vines  which  have  been  forced  early  in 
recent  years  may  be  depended  on  to  break  regularly 
for  growth  the  entire  length  of  the  rods  when  secured 
to  the  trellis  in  the  position  in  which  they  are  intended 
to  fruit,  but  in  the  case  of  Vines  that  were  not  forced 
early  last  season  it  is  different,  such  Vines  not  break- 
ing so  regularly  ;  and  with  the  intent  of  making  the 
break  a  satisfactory  one,  tie  them  temporarily  along 
the  lower  part  of  the  trellis,  the  uppermost  end  of 
the  rods  taking  a  downward  curve,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion they  must  be  kept  till  they  have  broken  the 
entire  length,  from  bottom  to  top,  which  is  usually  in 
about  six  weeks.  Let  the  state  of  the  inside  border 
as  to  moisture  be  ascertained,  and  if  it  is  found  to  be 
approaching  dryness,  a  liberal  application  of  tepid  water 
should  be  made.  In  the  case  of  an  outside  border 
not  yet  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  dry  leaves,  this 
covering  should  be  put  on  without  further  delay.  Let 
the  forcing  go  on  slowly,  beginning  with  temperatures 
of  from  50°  at  night,  55°  by  day  with  fire-heat,  with  a 
rise  of  10°  to  15°  with  sun-heat,  and  in  cold  weather 
a  warmth  of  a  few  degrees  less  will  be  better  than 
hard  firing.  Let  these  temperatures  rule  till  the 
buds  on  the  Vines  begin  to  burst,  when  the  warmth 
day  and  night  may  be  raised  2°  or  3°.  The  rods 
should  be  wetted  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  the  floors 
damped,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  brightness  of 
the  weather.  Afford  a  small  amount  of  ventilation  by 
the  upper  lights  to  let  out  excess  of  moisture,  closing 
early  in  the  afternoon  in  mild  weather,  but  affording  a 
trifling  amount  of  ventilation  at  6  p.m.,  to  remain 
through  the  night. 

Other  Vineries. — Prune,  clean,  and  dress  the  Vines, 
and  put  generally  in  good  order  the  vinery  that  will  be 
started  in  January.  We  are  having  the  usual  foggy 
weather,  which  makes  it  incumbent  for  the  successful 
keeping  of  late  Grapes,  to  keep  the  vinery  shut, 
and  to  afford  a  slight  warmth  in  the  heating  appa- 
ratus. TheBe  precautions  are  as  necessary  in 
damp  and  rainy  weather,  as  in  time  of  fog.  Look 
frequently  and  carefully  round  each  bunch  of  Grapes 
for  decaying  aod  mouldy  berries,  removing  them, 
stalk  and  all,  with  the  scissors.  Twice  a  week  is  not 
too  often  to  do  this.  Let  all  kinds  of  work  be  for- 
warded, such  as  removal  of  the  worn-out  borders, 
taking  out  the  whole  of  the  soil  and  the  drainage 
materials,  but  not  disturbiog  the  roots  in  the  outer 
border.  If  the  staple  be  retentive  of  moisture,  the 
bottom  should  consist  of  concrete  and  the  drainage  of 
clean  brickbats.  The  new  material  should  be  made 
into  a  border  3  to  4  feet  wide,  which  is  enough  for 
one  year.  Out3ide  borders  may  be  renewed  if  the 
Vines  are  established  in  the  inside  borders  made  in 
recent  years.  If  a  border  requires  additions  at  the 
sides,  do  not  add  more  than  2  feet. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart..  Burford,  Dorking. 

The  Coul  Odontot/lossums. — Much  attention  will  now 
be  required  of  the  grower  of  these  plants,  abundance  of 
air  being  afforded  them  in  mild  weather,  any  neglect  of 
which  causing  the  new  breaks,  now  rather  forward,  to 
grow  weak,  narrow,  and  lengthen  unduly.  Not  only  air 
is  wanted,  but  plenty  of  light,  to  strengthen  the 
flower-shoots.  Water  should  be  afforded  with  great 
caution,  not  a  plant  being  allowed  to  get  even  mode- 
rately dry  before  having  water  afforded ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  constantly  wet  state  of  the  compost 
will  cause  decay,  and  the  young  leaves  to 
go  off  at  the  points.  At  this  season  patches  of  mil- 
dew sometimes  appear  on  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves,  which  must  be  quickly  eradicated,  or  they  will 
spread  with  groat  rapidity  to  almost  every  kind  of 
plant  in  the  house.  Let  eaeh  plant  be  closely 
examined  daily,  and  immediately  mildew  is  detected, 
the  hotwater-pipes  should  be  made  lukewarm,  and  a 
small  amount  of  ventilation  given  at  the  top  ;  and  if 
the  outer  air  is  mild,  the  bottom  ventilators  should 
be  opened  widely.  This  kind  of  treatment  will  check 
the  spread  of  mildew,  but  it  will  not  destroy  it  entirely, 
and  Richards'  XL-All  mildew  insecticide  should  lie 
employed  on  the  affected  leaves,  using  a  bit  of 
sponge.  Full  sunlight  being  essential ,  the  glass  must  be 
kept  bright  by  frequent  washings.  When  re-arranging 


the  house,  each  plant  should  be  freed  from  insects, 
dust,  and  dirt.  Slugs,  generally  numerous  in  the 
cool-house,  which  are  always  to  be  found  in  sphagnum- 
moss,  must  be  assiduously  sought  for,  or  the  young 
flower-spikes  will  be  destroyed  in  numbers.  The 
gardener  who  is  on  night  duty  should  be  instructed 
to  seek  for  slugs  ;  and  good  baits  for  the  latter 
consist  of  leaves  of  the  Lettuce,  shallow  pans  contain- 
ing bran,  slices  of  sweet  Apples,  and  of  Potatos  ;  and 
any  of  these  may  be  placed  on  and  among  the 
plants.  If,  while  engaged  in  re-arranging  the  plants, 
young  growths,  with  a  brown  outer  sheath  are 
noticed,  elit  these  in  several  places,  and  then  pull 
offiu  small  pieces,  so  as  to  allow  the  roots  to  find  their 
way  without  impediment  into  the  potting  materials. 

Miltonias  should  now  be  growing  freely,  and 
these  plants  require  similar  attention.  Occasionally, 
when  growing  fast,  some  of  the  leaves  of  these  plants 
clasp  each  other  so  firmly  as  to  cripple  the  youngest 
leaves  by  causing  crinkling.  The  gardener,  when  he 
observes  this,  should  geutly  separate  them  from  each 
other.  A  black  spot  which  sometimes  appears  on  the 
tips  of  the  young  leaves  of  Miltonias  is  due  to  grow- 
ing the  plants  too  warmly  ;  and  it  affects  to  a  large 
extent  plants  that  are  afforded  water  improperly,  and 
especially  such  as  are  growing  in  constantly  saturated 
materials,  the  evil  being  aggravated  by  a  few  degrees 
below  the  average  temperature.  During  the  winter 
months  M.  vexillaria  and  its  varieties,  superba, 
Leopoldi,  rubella,  and  the  beautiful  hybrid,  M. 
Bleuana,  should  be  afforded  a  light,  airy  position 
in  the  intermediate  -  house,  and  protected  from 
woodlice,  which  are  partial  to  the  new  roots, 
gnawing  them  and  checking  their  development, 
so  that  it  becomes  a  necessity  to  kill  all  that  can  be 
found.  M.  Roezli  is  a  rather  more  difficult  plant 
than  M.  vexillaria,  but  once  a  suitable  position  is 
found  for  it,  it  should  remain  there.  The  plants  at 
Burford  Lodge  make  free  growth  in  the  same  house 
as  M.  vexillaria,  but  in  the  closer  and  warmer  part 
of  it.  M.  Roezli,  unlike  allied  species,  is  a  plant 
whose  rooti  do  not  wander  widely,  and  it  miy 
therefore  be'grown  in  small  pots,  and  then,  if  well- 
rooted  around  the  inside  of  the  pot,  a  plant  will  take 
plenty  of  water  at  all  times.  The  thin  grassy  leaves 
of  this  species,  being  rather  tender,  often  get  affected 
with  black  spot,  and  when  this  occurs,  the  plants 
should  be  kept  a  little  drier  in  every  way. 

Ccelogyne  eristata. — Those  plants  which  have  com- 
pleted their  growth  for  the  season  will  be  pushing  up 
flower-spikes,  the  complete  development  of  which 
takes  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  a  constantly 
wet  compost  must  be  avoided,  or  the  spikes  will 
decay,  after  having  first  become  black. 

The  Cattleya-house. — Dendrobium  Brymerianum 
will  now  be  in  the  middle  of  its  growth  ;  D.  Dearei 
appears  to  thrive  better  in  this  house  than  when 
grown  in  the  East  Indian-house  ;  and  both  species 
will  require  plenty  of  root-moisture,  and  on  bright 
days  a  good  syringing  overhead  will  be  an  assistance, 
checking  red-spider. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathneldsaye,   Hants. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — Some  roots  should  be  lifted 
and  stored  in  mould  or  damp  sand  for  use  in  I  ad 
weather,  when  probably  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
a  spade  into  the  soil ;  or  the  whole  of  the  crop  may 
be  lifted,  and  pitted. 

The  Glohe  Artichoke. — These  plants,  if  not  already 
dressed,  should  be  attended  to  forthwith,  with  plenty 
of  rich  manure,  close  up  around  each,  heaping  tic 
more  strawy  parts  round  the  shoots,  with  some 
soil  strewn  over  all  for  tidiness'  sake,  and  to  prevent 
the  wind  removing  it,  sharp  frost  having  a  ruinous 
effect  on  unprotected  shoots  and  roots. 

Mushrooms. — Beds  in  the  open  air  should  now  hav  i 
extra  protection,  in  the  form  of  dry  litter  aod  oile  I 
canvas  covers,  in  order  to  preserve  warmth  in  the 
beds.  In  the  Mushroom-house  maintain  a  steadv 
warmth,  not  exceeding  C0°,  or  falling  below  5.ri  ,  and 
do  not  make  use  of  water  on  the  beds  unless  the  soil 
has  become  dry,  but  use  the  syringe  daily  iu  keeping 
the  covering  of  the  beds  damp  ;  ami  if  the  house  has 
a  tendency  to  got  dry,  evou  when  fire-heat  ba  not 
used,  damp  the  floor  and  walls.  New  beds  may  ho 
made  as  often  as  materials  can  be  prepared.  1  prefer 
to  make  smallish  bods  at  short  intervals  of  time, 
rather  than  large  beds  at  long  intervals. 

'  Hi  ry.- — The  later  successionals  having  made  rapid 
growth  of  late,  Bhould  now  be  earthed  up  without 
delay,  taking  care  not  to  earth  them  up  higher  than 
the  top  of  the  heart  leaves.     Place  protecting  mate- 
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rial  in  readiness  for  covering  the  rows  of  early  Celery 
in  the  event  of  hard  weather  occurring — not  before. 

Spinach. — This  crop  is  troublesome  at  this  season 
to  get  in  quantity;  and  all  that  can  be  done  to 
encourage  growth  is  to  use  the  hoe  freely  between  the 
rows  on  fine  days,  and  to  give  a  sprinkling  of  soot 
along  the  rows. 

General  Work. — Proceed  with  all  kinds  of  ground- 
work, such  as  digging  and  trenching  :  also  collect  loaves 
for  hot-beds  and  keep  the  garden-walks  clean  and  tidy. 

HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Bush  Fruits. — The  pruning  of  the  bushes  may  be 
now  undertaken,  so  as  to  finish  the  operation  before 
hard  weather  sets  in.  The  bushes  should  be  kept 
open  in  the  centre,  that  is,  freed  of  shoots  generally, 
less  so,  however,  in  the  case  of  Black  Currants.  A 
bush  of  Red  or  White  Currants,  after  it  is  pruned, 
should  resemble  a  basin,  the  main  branches  standing 
up  at  regular  intervals  all  round,  with  here  and  there 
a  shoot  of  this  year's  growth  should  be  left  on  each, 
6  to  1'2  inches  long,  the  shorter  shoots  being  the  ter- 
mination of  the  branches,  all  other  shoots  being 
spurred  into  a  close  cluster  of  buds  at  the  base. 
Unduly  long  fruit-spurs  should  be  removed  entirely 
or  shortened.  Some  varieties  of  tbe  Gooseberry  are 
naturally  well  adapted  for  the  basin-form,  the  shoots 
tending  outwards  and  drooping,  others  have  a  more 
rigid  habit,  and  do  not  lend  themselves  so  well  to  this 
form,  and  shoots  may  be  left  in  small  numbers, 
without  being  much  shortened,  to  grow  round  about 
the  central  open  space.  The  tips  of  the  drooping 
varieties  should  not  in  any  case  be  nearer  to  the 
ground  than  1.}  foot.  The  spurring-in  of  lateral 
shoots  is  the  same  as  in  Currants.  In  order  to 
keep  a  bush  that  has  reached,  say,  a  diameter  of 
5  feet  in  the  crown,  the  longer  branches  should 
be  shortened  back  to  a  well  -  placed  strong 
shoot,  springing  from  their  uppermost  sides. 
Black  Currants  require  to  have  much  of  the  wood 
which  has  borne  fruit  removed  at  the  ground-level, 
and  its  place  left  to  be  filled  by  the  best  of  the 
current  year's  Bhoots.  The  shoots  retained  for  bear- 
ing fruit  the  next  year  should  not  be  curtailed  in 
their  length,  excepting  those  that  are  unduly  long  in 
comparison  with  the  others.  In  the  case  of  young 
bushes,  the  shoots  must  all  be  cut  back  till  a 
sufficient  number  break  from  the  bottom  to  form  a 
bush  of,  say,  2  feet  in  diameter,  at  which  stage  fruits 
usually  form  in  some  quantity,  and  cutting-back 
should  then  cease,  and  thinning-out  take  its  place. 
When  a  Black  Currant  bush  is  exhiusted,  it  may  be 
rejuvenated  by  cutting  every  thoot  down  to  the 
ground,  when,  if  the  land  be  heavily  manured  and 
forked  over,  strong  growth  will  be  made,  and  good 
crops  of  fruit  obtained  in  the  space  of  two  years. 
Black  Currant  bushes  with  a  single  stem  are  some- 
times planted,  but  it  is  a  bad  form,  for  the  reason 
that  not  enough  young  shoots  are  produced  yearly  to 
make  the  bushes  profitable.  Strorg  shoots  of  tbe  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bush-fruit  should  be  t  ecured  at  pruniug- 
time  for  making  cuttings,  layingthem  in  the  soil  thinly 
and  firmly,  if  they  be  not  made  forthwith  into  cuttings. 
The  earlier  a  cutting  is  made  and  bedded  out,  the 
sooner  a  callous  is  formed  ;  and  this  is  hastened  in 
autumn  by  the  warmth  latent  in  the  soil,  whereas 
winter-made  cuttings  make  no  progress  whatever 
before  the  sun  has  warmed  the  soil  in  the  spring. 
Currants,  red  and  white,  and  Gooseberry  cuttings, 
should  be  18  inches  long,  with  a  heel  of  eld  wood  ; 
and  all  the  buds  but  four  or  five  at  the  top  should  be 
scooped  out.  Black  Currants  should  only  have  the 
terminal  bud  removed.  Cuttings  should  be  set  out 
with  the  dibber  or  the  spade  in  rows  1  foot  apart,  and 
the  eoil  pressed  firmly  around  them.  When  the 
pruning  of  the  bushes  is  finished,  the  plantations 
should  be  manured  if  necessary,  and  the  land  dug 
with  a  fork  as  deeply  as  may  be  without  injuring  the 
roots,  and  the  surface  left  in  a  rough  condition. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford,  Kent. 
The  Rock  Garden. — The  present  is  the  best  time  for 
renovating  or  replanting  rockeries  and  alpine  gardens. 
Usually  the  raini  carry  the  soil  away  from  the  ledges 
and  pockets,  rendering  it  necessary  that,  it  be  replaced 
with  new  compost.  Leaf-mould  and  sand  form  a 
good  compost  for  this  purpose,  and  with  this  the  work 
may  be  carried  out,  taking  care  to  make  it  firm 
previous  to  planting.  An  enumeration  of  the  plants 
which  are  suitable  for  the  rock-garden  would  occupy 
too  touch  Bpace  here,  and  it  will  suffice  to  name  the 


Saxifrages  in  their  many  varieties,  Cyolamens, 
Arabia,  and  the  Campanulas  ;  these  and  many  others, 
of  which  full  descriptions  may  bo  found  in  the 
nurserymen's  catalogues,  will  enable  anyone  to 
obtain  the  plants  which  are  most  suitable  for  this 
style  of  gardening. 

EartUj  Ferns. — Where  shady  corners  exist  in  a 
garden,  or  there  are  places  underneath  large  trees 
where  grass  will  not  thrive,  hardy  Ferns  may  always 
be  planted,  and  the  otherwise  bare  spots  made 
interesting  and  pleasant  objects  to  behold.  If  in 
such  places  a  rockery  be  formed,  and  the  Ferns 
planted  on  it  so  as  to  rise  one  above  the  other,  the 
effect  is  better  than  when  planting  is  carried  out  on 
level  ground,  as  it  admits  of  the  beauty  of  individual 
Ferns  being  more  clearly  noted.  Leaf-soil  and  fibrous 
loam,  with  some  coarse  sand  or  broken  sandstone 
added,  is  all  that  the  plants  will  require.  The 
species  which  are  suitable  for  planting  in  the  shade 
are  Polystichums,  Polypodiums,  Scolopendriums, 
Lastreas,  Athyriums,  and  Osmunda  regalia,  the  latter 
doing  better  if  planted  in  wet  places. 

Coriwieria  (Ggncrium)  argcnteum(Pampas-grass). — 
There  is  scarcely  any  otherhardy  plant  which  through- 
out the  autumn  months  affords  a  prettier  effect  in  the 
garden  than  the  Pampas-grass  ;  whether  it  be  planted 
in  the  front  of  shrubberies,  on  promontories  falling 
into  artificial  pools,  lakes,  or  the  banks  of  streams, 
or  on  the  turf,  the  effect  is  always  good.  The  plant 
requires  careful  plantiDg  in  rich,  well-drained,  deep 
soil,  and  then,  when  established,  it  grows  large  with 
great  rapidity.  A[damp  situation  in  which  water  does 
not  stagnate  suits  it  best.  It  may  be  remarkf  d  that  a 
shallow  soil  resting  on  chalk  does  not  suit  the  plant. 

Bedding  Pelargoniums  in  pots  or  boxes,  should  be 
frequently  cleared  of  dead  leaves,  and  afforded  plenty 
of  air  in  mild  weather,  but  not  much  water  at  the 
root.  In  foggv  or  very  damp  weather,  apply  fire-heat 
by  day,  and  afford  air  plentifully  at  the  same  time. 

Canterbury  Bells, — Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
June  and  July,  should  now  be  planted  where  they  are 
intended  to  flower  next  summer,  having  previously 
afforded  manure,  and  dug  the  ground  deeply.  Much 
care  should  be  taken  of  the  foliage,  which  is  very 
tender  when  young,  and  readily  injured.  Do  not 
plant  deeper  than  the  plant  was  before. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   W.  Messenger,  Gardener  to  H.  C.   Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Richardias. — These  plants  should  have  made  much 
progress,  and  some  of  them  ought  now  to  have  spathes 
showing.  If  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  and  are 
not  large-sized,  manure-water  may  be  freely  afforded, 
as  the  stronger  the  growth  the  finer  the  spathes. 
If  the  plants  are  growing  in  pits  with  movable  lights, 
the  latter  may  be  removed  entirely  on  fine  days, 
plenty  of  air  being  necessary  for  sturdiness  of  growth. 
If  green-fly  is  troublesome,  as  is  often  the  case, 
fumigate  the  plants  forthwith. 

Chrysanthemums. — Conservatory  and  greenhouses 
will  in  many  gardens  be  a  blaze  of  colour  at  the 
present  time,  and  this  display  may  be  kept  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year  if  late -flowering  plants  be  kept  in 
cool  quarters,  heat  being  used  merely  to  keep  frost 
out  of  the  house.  Slight  shade  of  some  description 
will  also  tend  to  retard  flowering,  removing  the 
shading  when  the  sun  no  longer  shines  on  them. 
Plants  that  were  lifted  from  the  open  ground,  and  are 
now  rooting  into  the  soil  in  which  they  were  potted, 
may  be  assisted  with  manure-water.  Now  is  the 
proper  time  to  rectify  mistakes  in  names.  As  the 
plants  go  out  of  bloom  and  are  cut  down,  remove 
them  to  cold  frames  or  pits,  and  afford  protection  in 
frosty  weather  ;  keep  the  soil  rather  dry  till  the  new 
growth  is  well  above  ground.  By  removing  the 
plants  with  blooms  fully  developeed  to  a  cool,  dry 
shed,  they  may  be  kept  in  a  fresh-looking  state  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  Keep  the  houses  as 
dry  as  possible,  ventilate  freely,  and  remove  decaying 
leaves  from  the  plants. 

Centropogon  Lucianas,  Jacobinia  (Sericographis), 
Giesbreghtiana,  and  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans. — Afford 
these  plants  a  position  near  the  glass  in  order  to 
prevent  drawing,  and  afford  weak  manure  occa- 
sionally. Too  much  water  at  the  root  will  cause 
a  sickly  appearance  in  the  plants,  but  an  occasional 
application  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  will  improve  the 
colour  of  the  foliage.  The  quantity  to  be  used  in 
three  gallons  of  water  may  be  measured  in  the  first 
instance  by  placing  as  much  sulphate  of  ammonia  on 
a  shilling  as  can  be  piled  up  on  it,  and  this  quantity 
must  not  be  exceeded  or  harm  will  result.  Let  the 
plants  and  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  the  stage  between 
the  pots  be  thoroughly  syringed  once  a  day. 


Florists*  Flowers. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

No  sooner  have  the  blooms  faded  than  it  is  time  to 
make  preparations  for  another  season,  and  in  doing 
this  it  is  very  essential  that  the  foundation  be 
thoroughly  laid  if  success  is  to  be  looked  for.  The 
best  results  follow  an  early  start,  and  steady  progress 
throughout  the  year.  Some  gardeners  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  first  week  in  March  is  early 
enough  to  take  cuttings,  but  it  is  remarked  that  the 
advocates  of  this  course  are  generally  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  at  exhibitions,  or  generally  make  a 
poorBhow.  Early  propagation  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
moans  a  steady,  uninterrupted  growth  in  a  cool 
temperature  during  the  time  the  plants  need  glass 
protection,  and  under  these  conditions  the  shoots 
have  the  best  chance  of  becoming  properly  matured. 
The  wood  of  plants  struck  in  the  spring  never  ripens 
thoroughly,  hence  perfection,  in  incurved  varieties  at 
lea»t,  is  seldom  attained.  It  is  not  possible  to  get 
perfect  examples  of  the  Chinese  or  incurved  section 
without  a  natural  maturing  of  the  growth  of  the 
plant  ;  and  this  cannot  be  obtained  by  forcing  them 
by  leaps  and  bounds  as  it  were,  to  make  up  for  time 
lost.  From  the  foregoing  remarks  my  readers  will 
gather  that  I  am  in  favour  of  striking  the  cuttings 
early.  Another  objection,  too,  I  have  against  late  pro- 
pagation is  the  amount  of  space  required  by  the  old 
plants  which  are  to  afford  the  cuttings,  as  against  the 
little  space  required  by  the  cuttings.  Nor  can  the 
shoots  be  kept  in  such  a  good  state  for  making 
cuttings  as  they  are  in  December  and  January,  being 
sure  to  get  drawn  and  weak,  and  less  well  fitted  to 
serve  as  cuttings. 

Having  decided  that  early  propagation  is  advisable, 
the  next  thing  is  to  take  steps  by  the  time  many 
varieties  are  required,  say,  the  middle  of  next  month, 
to  ensure  good  stout  cuttings.  Now  that  so  many 
varieties  and  plants  are  grown  in  what  is  often  a  very 
limited  space,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  stand  the 
plants  as  closely  together  as  possible  during  the  season 
of  flowering.  The  cuttings  that  are  to  provide  the 
future  plants  must  be  obtained  from  the  base  of  the 
plants  that  are  still  or  have  just  passed  out  of  flower  ; 
and  owing  to  the  absence  of  light  among  the  plants, 
shoots  are  apt  to  be  drawn,  and  consequently  weak. 
Endeavours  must  be  made  to  obviate  this  as  far  as 
possible,  by  affording  each  ample  space,  light,  and 
air,  and  to  enable  this  to  be  done,  the  plants  that 
throw  up  plenty  of  shoots  should  be  cut  down  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  soil  ;  but  shy-growing, 
new,  or  scarce  varieties  not  lower  than  1  foot  from 
the  soil,  thus  enabling  some  few  more  cuttings  to  be 
obtained  from  these. 

These  cuttings  from  the  stems  are  not  so  good  as 
those  that  spring  from  the  roots,  being  apt  to  flower 
prematurely,  and  not  too  many  such  should  be  taken. 
By  cutting  down  as  soon  as  may  be  the  plants  that 
have  bloomed,  air  and  light  are  admitted  to  the 
plants,  and  the  shoots  get  robust.  Place  the  old 
plants  in  any  cold  house  close  to  the  glass,  say,  in  a 
vinery  or  Peach-house,  or  failing  these  in  a  cold 
frame,  which  latter  answers  very  well  unless  in  time 
of  hard  frost ;  in  that  case  considerable  protection  is 
required,  or  the  tender  growths  will  be  injured. 
Some  varieties  throw  up  so  many  shoots  that  these 
become  weak  by  overcrowding,  and  the  weaker  ones 
should  be  removed  before  damage  is  done.  Not 
much  water  should  be  afforded,  or  the  young  growth 
will  get  unhealthy.  Some  varieties  may  refuse  to 
start  into  growth,  and  it  is  often  the  weakly 
growers  which  have  this  fault.  The  drainage 
of  the  pots  should  be  put  in  order,  as  a  soured 
Btate  of  the  soil  is  not  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  shoots.  Let  tbe  surface-soil  be  removed 
down  to  the  roots,  replacing  it  with  a  fresh 
gritty  compost.  Syringe  the  plants  daily,  and  in 
very  stubborn  cases  plunge  the  riots  in  a  gentle 
bottom-heat.  Green  and  black-fly,  which  often 
infeBt  the  tips  of  the  young  shoots,  must  be  got  rid 
of  by  frequent  fumigation  with  tobacco-paper,  or  by 
syringing  with  mild  tobacco-water  in  which  a  little 
soft-soap  is  dissolved.  It  is  surprising  how  soon 
growth  is  checked  by  an  attack  of  aphis  where  a 
system  is  adopted  of  growing  plants  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  cuttings  in  May  either  by 
having  stock  plants  in  the  borders,  or  growing  them 
in  pots  and  permitting  these  plants  to  produce  one 
bloom  each,  no  trouble  should  be  experienced  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  number  of  cuttings  when  the 
time  comes  to  strike  them.  It  is,  however,  seldom 
that  this  can  be  effected,  owing  to  lack  of  space  or 
the  time  to  attend  to  the  plants  during  the  summer. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLI8HEP. 

Letter*  for  Publication,  <u  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addruttd  te  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Corent  Ottrdsn,  London.  Communication* 
shovSA  be  WRITTEN  oir  ONE  sroi  oslt  of  thb  paper, 
tent  as  early  in  (he  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  o]  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 

Illustrations. --The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  dowers,  trees,  etc.;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY, 


Nov.  21 


TUESDAY, 
THl'RSDAY,        Nov 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
Floral  Committee  meet. 
xt       on  J  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
^0,-J"\     mitteemeet. 


(  Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
I     Exhibition  (3  days). 

SALES. 

„„„„,,,  „„„„.  f  Dutch     Bulbs,     at    Protheroe    & 

MONDAY,  Nov.  21  |      Morri8.  RoomB. 

.„..„.,,  ..        „„  I  Dutch     Bulbs,     at    Protheroe     & 

TUE8DA1,  Nov.  22-j      JIol.ris.  Roon,3. 

(Dutch  Bulbs  and  Continental 
Plants,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 
Great  Sale  of  Fruit  Trees,  at  Perry 
Hill,  Cliffe.  near  Rochester,  by 
order  of  Mr.  W.  Home,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 

.„„_._        ».        „,  I  Dutch  Bulbs,  &c,  at  Protheroe  efc 

THURSDAY,       Nov.  24  j  "  Morris,  Ro'ms 

™.„.„  xt        nI  I  Imported  and  Established  Orchids, 

Htl DAY,  Nov.  25  y     at  Protheroe  &  Morris' Rooms. 


Avcr  \oe  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 416  . 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.—  November  16  (6  p.m.):  Max.,  58°;  Min.,  53°. 
Provinces.— November  16  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  55°,  S.  Coast ; 
Min..  45°,  Aberdeen. 

Dull,  humid,  foggy,  warm. 


The  planter  will  be  busy  every- 
Seaside  -where   -whilst  the   mild  weather 

lasts,  and  seeing  that  many  per- 
sons are  in  doubt  as  to  which  species  of  exotic 
shrub  and  tree  will  succeed  at  the  seaside,  we 
append  a  list  of  those  about  which  there  ia  no 
doubt.  The  plants  mentioned  are  chiefly  those 
of  a  deciduous  character,  and  which  may  be 
fafoly  planted  at  this  season  with,  of  course, 
due  preparation  of  the  soil. 

The  Camellia  is  deeoivedly  mentioned  as  a 
good  seaside  shrub  in  the  present  issue,  on 
p.  36.3,  by  Mr.  W.  Paul;  Tamarix  germanica, 
nveiy  one  knows,  does  well  at  the  seaside. 
A  fine  broad  spreading  tree  of  not  more  than 
'25  to  30  feet  in  height  is  Paulownia  imperialis, 
apt  to  get  cut  in  the  spring  in  inland  places, 
but  growing  and  flowering  well  at  the  soaside  ; 
the  flowers  looking,  superficially,  like  those  of 
the  old  purple  Gloxinia,  with  pendulous  flowers. 
Oolutea  arborescens,  with  yellow  or  copper- 
coloured  flowers,  and  bladder-like  seed-pods,  a 
free-flowering  and  rapid-growing  shrub,  reach- 
ing to  12  feet  in  height,  is  excellent  as  a 
solitary  plant,  on  the  lawn  or  in  the  shrubbery. 
Cornus  alba  and  C.  sanguinea,  the  latter  with 
scarlet  rind  on  the  one,  two,  and  three- year-old 
shoots,  are  useful  shrubs  of  rather  loose  habit 
in  wet  soil  and  half-wild  place.-*,  and  both  stand 
cutting,  like  au  Osier.  Uercis  Suiquaslrum,  or 
Judas-tree,  is  a  perfectly  safe  leguminous  plant 
lor  a  seaside  garden,  flowering  annually  in 
such  situations  ;  the  plant  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  the  pink  Laburnum,  Cytieus  Adami. 
Vitex.  Agnus-Oastus,  a  handsome  bush,  with 
semi-pendent  stems,  and  light  blue  flowers— a 


good  object  to  stand  on  the  lawn ;  the  plant 
is  kept  in  nice  form  if  the  stems,  which  are 
numerously  produced,  are  cut  down  to  the 
ground  in  March.  All  the  species  of  Berberis 
and  Mahonia  aquifolia  do  well  at  the  seaside,  and 
an  but  little  affected  by  wind.  Oalycanthu* 
floridus,  or  the  Carolina  Allspice,  should  be 
planted  in  every  seaside  garden,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  delightful  fragrance  of  its  choco- 
late-coloured, filbert-shaped  blossoms.  Most  of 
the  Eugenias,  the  "Myrtle"  of  Australia,  as  well 
as  the  common  large  and  small-leaved  Myrtles, 
succeed  in  all  parts  of  the  south  and  south-west 
coasts  ;  and  even  as  far  north  as  Berwick,  the 
true  Myrtle  asks  for  but  slight  protection 
against  cold.  Hydrangeas  of  all  kinds  should 
not  be  omitted ;  but  they  should  not  be  exposed 
to  the  worst  winds.  Hippophae  rhamnoides, 
otherwise  Sea  Buckthorn,  whose  shoots  are 
densely  set  with  orange-scarlet  berries  in  the 
autumn  and  winter,  is  a  true  seaside  half-tree, 
partial  to  moist  land,  but  growing  in  that  which 
is  only  normally  moist,  and  then  making  a 
more  compact  orown  than  in  wet  soil.  The 
bush  is  dioecious,  so  that  both  male  and  female 
specimens  are  required.  The  sexes  must  be  noted 
when  in  flower,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  distin- 
guish them  by  the  leaves.  Escallonias  are  valu- 
able as  evergreens  and  for  their  flowers.  Phila- 
delphus  (mock  Orange)  in  their  several  single 
and  double-flowered  varieties,  are  valuable  for 
their  odorous,  white  flowers— and  more  especi- 
ally M.  Lemoine's  varieties,  with  dwarf  com- 
pact growth  and  smaller  flowers  ;  valuable  for 
making  front  rows  in  shrubberies,  or  filling 
large  beds.  The  Quinces,  with  their  big, 
saucer-like  white  flowers,  and  remarkable  high- 
coloured  fruits ;  also  the  Medlars,  should  uot  be 
forgotten.  Both  make  capital  lawn  plants 
where  rigid  outlines  in  shrubs  is  not  considered 
desirable  ;  a  sunny  place  is  best  for  both. 
Azara  denfata,  Benthamia  (Cornus)  fragifera, 
the  Tree- Strawberry,  Buddlea  Colvillei,  B.  glo- 
bosa,  Caijopteris  Mastacauthus,  any  of  the 
varieties  of  Hibiscus  syriacus  ;  Pteonia  Moutan, 
if  planted  in  partial  shade ;  Kaphiolepis  ovata, 
all  the  handsome-leaved  varieties  of  Ehus;  also 
B.  Cotinue,  which  has  not  attractive  foliago, 
excepting  in  decay,  but  possesses  singular- 
looking  feathery  flower-heads,  hence  its  name, 
Wig-tree ;  the  numerous  variegated  varieties 
of  Sarabueus  (Elders),  which,  however,  owing 
to  the  freedom  with  which  they  grow,  the 
planter  should  be  cautioned  about  U:-ing  very 
largely,  a  d  thereby  securing  a  landscape 
"  tiukhed  o'er"  with  yellow  and  whio  tints. 
This  list  of  seaside  plants  is  by  no  means 
exhausted,  and  we  may  at  some  no  distant 
date  revert  to  the  subject. 


Chrysanthemum    R.   Hoop£R  Pearson.— 

Tue  Japanese  vaiiety  of  Chryeautheinuai,  of  which 
we  present  au  illustration  (fig.  10  5,  p.  369),  is  a 
grind  acquisition  to  tie  yel  ow-llo«erei  group.  It 
was  a  s.-edling  raised  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  at  tho 
Kjecroft  Nurseries  in  18'J",  and  was  fir-t  exbiied 
befoi-a  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Na'.iunal  Chrysan- 
themum Society  on.  October  31  last,  when  the  novelty 
was  unanimously  awarded  the  society's  First  ch-ss 
Certificate.  In  lull  the  flower  moBt  reseoibles  the 
P'4-ular  whi:o  flowering  variety  Muttal  Frieu-', 
haviDg  the  pleasiug  wavy  charac e  is'io  of  thut  llo  *er. 
Id  size,  the  bloom  photographed,  was  1  to  2  incliea 
larger  than  our  i  lustration,  and  ii  th«re'ore  fully  as 
large  in  most  exhibition  vaiieties.  The  chief  quality 
of  the  flower,  lowever,  consists  in  its  rich  Bhade  of 
glistening  yellow,  which  pales  all  existing  Chrysaa- 
themums  of  that  colour.  Iu  height  the  plant  rarely 
exceeds  3.J  feet  when  cultivated  for  exhibition-blooms. 
As  a  market  or  decorative  bush-p'.ant  every  bloom 
opens  perfectly,  a  'd  in  this  respect  the  novelty  may 


be  compared  to  W.  H.  Lincoln.  It  has  been  found 
that  for  exhibition  purposes  the  natural  crown-bud  in 
the  case  of  this  variety  affords  the  best  results.  We 
believe  tho  variety  will  not  be  distributed  until  next 
spriDg.  It  has  been  named  in  compliment  to  a 
Member  of  our  editorial  staff. 

Royal     Horticultural     Society.  —  The 

£10  10s.  Sherwood  Cup  will,  in  1899,  be  given  for 
vegetables  shown  by  amateurs  or  gentlemen's  gar- 
deners on  June  13  and  on  September  26\  The  points 
obtained  by  each  exhibitor  on  each  day  will  be  added 
together  for  the  result.  June  27  will  be  the  Rose 
Show  at  the  Drill  Hall.  On  July  11  there  will  be  an 
International  Conference  held  at  Chiswick  on 
Hybridisation  and  Cross-breeding  in  Plants,  together 
with  an  exhibition  of  hybrid  and  cross-bred  plants 
with  their  parents  (when  possible)  for  comparison. 
—The  next  Fruit  and  Floral  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  November  22,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Westminster,  1  to  4  p.m.  A  lecture  ou 
"Artificial  Garden  Manures"  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
A.  D.  Hall  at  3  o'clock. 

■  The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  committee 

meetings  in  1899  : — January  10  and  31,  February  14 
and  28,  Match  14  and  28,  April  18,  May  2,  16,  and 
30  ;  June  (Temple  Show,  1  and  2),  13  and  27  ;  July 
11  and  25,  August  15  and  29  ;  September  12  and  26  ; 
Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show,  Sept.  28,  29,  and  30  ; 
October  10  and  24,  November  7  aud  21,  December  5 
and  19  ;  1900,  January  9  and  23. 

Horticultural  Club.— The  monthly  dinner 

and  conversazione  took  place  at  the  rooms  of  the  Club, 
Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  November  8,  the  chair  being  occu- 
pied by  Sir  John  D.  T.  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  M.P., 
chairman  of  the  Club.  The  atttndanca  of  members 
was  large,  includiog  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  Joseph  H. 
Pemberton  ;  Messrs.  H.  J.  Veitch,  vice-chairman  ; 
E.  Mawley,  C.  E.  Pearcoo,  James  H.  Veitch, 
AV.  liassett,  M.  J.  Garcia,  T.  \V.  Girdlestone,  G.  Bun- 
yard,  W.  F.  Coolin/,  R.  Gofcon  Salmond,  Selfe 
L  onard,  Harry  Turuer,  au-i  the  Secretary.  The 
discussion  was  opened  b/  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  on 
'  Thu  Dahlia  as  a  Garden  Flower.''  He  reviewed  the 
various  sections,  and  showel  how  much  the  Cactus 
Dahlia  had  increased  in  popularity,  and  that  we 
might  look  forwar  1  to  still  fvirther  improvements  in 
it.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  in  «h  ch  most 
of  those  present  took  put,  many  interesting  facts  iu 
connection  with  the  flower  were  brought  cut,  and  a 
hear  y  vote  of  thanks  was  propo  ed  by  the  chairman 
to  Mr.  Girdlestone  for  his  interesting  address. 

Dundee    Chrysanthemum    Society. —We 

learn  from  a  schedule  sent  us  tint  the  annual  carnival 
of  this  soc.e'y  will  take  place  on  Nov.  24,  25,  aud  26, 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  Duudee.  List  year's  carnival,  it  is 
said,  was  the  turning  point  in  the  society's  career,  it 
b-ing  on  a  s  ale  much  larger  than  formerly,  and 
equal  to  the  bst  ehowi  in  the  couuiry.  This  position 
the  society  h's  foil  confidence  in  maintaining,  aud 
this  year  the  entries  are  expected  to  greatly  exceed 
laet  year's.  The  society  has  been  enabled  to  secure 
the  band  of  the  Scots  Grejs  for  Thursday  and  Friday 
tho  24th  and  25th,  and  that  of  the  Grenadier  Guards 
for  Saturday,  the  20th. 

Exeter  and  District  Gardeners'  Associa- 
tion.— At  the  fortnighlly  meeting  of  the  Exeter  aud 
Di8tiiot  Gardtners' A-sociition,  hold  at  the  Quildbal1, 
Exeter,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  9th  inst,  Mr. 
F.  Edwards,  girdener  at  Honcylands,  real  an 
interesting  paper,  entitled  "  Deciduous  Trees."  Mr. 
W.  Andrews  (foreman  gardener  to  the  City  Council) 
occ  ipied  the  chair. 

A  Garden  Appointment. — Mr.  O.T.  Hemsi.ey, 
son  of  Mr.  W.  BoTTIHG  Hemslby,  F. R.S.oftbe  I!  >ysl 
Botauic  G  irdeus,  Kew,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Indian  liotinical  Service,  aud  arrived  in  Calcutta  by 
the  P.  &  O.  steamer  Malta,  whii'h  had  a  rough  time 
in  the  recent  cyclono  in  iho  Bay  of  Ifeogal.  Mr. 
Hemsley  was  to  have  been  attached  to  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta,  as  an  apprentice,  but  on 
arrival  here  was  informed  that  ho  would  bn  required 
to  proceed  to  the  Cinchona  Plantation  at  Mungpu. 
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GRAMMATOPHYLLUM  SPECI08UM.— Mr.  Mac- 
millan,  the  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Peradeniya,  writes  in  the  following  terms  to  the 
Tropical  Agriculturist : — 

"  It  may  Interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  the 
largest  Orchid  known  (Grammatophylluni  speciosum)  may 
now  be  seen  in  flower  in  these  gardens,  this  being,  so  far  as  is 
known,  the  first  time  it  has  been  induced  to  bloom  in 
CeylOD.  That  this  Malayan  plant,  which  was  introduced 
into  Ceylon  probably  about  I860,  merits  the  title  of  '  Queen  of 
Orchids'  will  be  conceded  from  the  dimensions  of  the 
Peradeniya  specimen  above  referred  to,  viz.  :  length  of 
stems  or  pseudo-bulbs  (twenty-four  in  number),  5  to  10  feet, 
the  sheathing  leaves  being  about  2  feet  long,  and  closely 
arranged  in  two  ro  we  on  the  stem  ;  height  of  flowering  scapes 
(six)  at  present,  5  to  6  feet ;  thus  the  height  from  base  of 
mound  containing  the  plant  to  top  of  infloresoence  is  about 
10  feet ;  circumference  of  the  plant,  approximately.  40  feet. 
Of  individual  flowers,  nearly  500  can  now  be  counted  (not 
including  the  smaller  in  bud),  each  measuring  5£  inches 
to  6  inches  across." 

PRESENTATION.— On  Saturday  evening,  the 
5th  inst.,  a  few  of  the  employe's  as  representing  the 
other  servants  and  friends  on  the  Dupplin  estate, 
called  on  Mr.  Browning,  the  overseer,  Dupplin 
Castle,  at  his  residence,  and  presented  him  with  a 
silver-mounted  walking-stick  and  a  purse  of 
sovereigns,  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  Dupplin. 
Mr.  Henry  Clarke,  who  presided,  said  he  had  a 
very  pleasant,  and  at  the  same  time  an  unpleasant, 
duty  to  perform.  They  very  muoh  regretted  that 
Mr.  Browning  was  about  to  leave  them.  He  had 
been  so  long  there — some  twenty-nine  years,  that 
they  had  begun  to  look  up  on  him  as  part  of  Dupplin, 
and  his  kindne»s  to  every  one  of  the  employes  had 
been  eo  marked,  that  they  felt  they  were  partiDg 
from  one  of  their  dearest  friends.  He  had  given 
many  of  the  men  very  good  starts  in  life,  and  they 
would  all  have  very  tender  recollections  of  the  time 
they  spent  in  the  gardens  at  Dupplin  under  him.  Mr. 
Brownino,  in  suitable  terms,  thanked  the  deputation 
for  their  handsome  gifts. 

MERYTA  SlNCLAIRI  (the  Puka  tree).  —  In 
reference  to  the  very  interesting  letter  of  Mr. 
Boscawen's  in  our  last  issue,  we  may  now  cite 
the  following  patsage  from  Kirk's  Forest  Flora 
of  New  Zealand: —  "This  noble  species  is  one 
of  the  rarest  plants  in  the  world,  being  re- 
stricted to  a  few  individuals  growing  on  one  or  two 
small  islands  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
colony  ;  its  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
plant  with  entire  leaves  in  the  New  Zealand  flora. 
It  does  not  occur  on  any  part  of  the  mainland.  In 
1S69  Professor  Hutton  and  myself  visited  the 
Taranga  Islands,  where  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  a  few  trees  which  had  long  been  known  to  the 
Maoris,  when  a  description  was  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute*  The 
plants  found  at  that  visit  were  confined  to  old  Paheo- 
zoic  rocks  on  one  of  the  small  islands  of  the  group. 
Mr.  Robert  Mair  has  recently  discovered  a  few 
plants  on  another  island  ;  and  Mr.  T.  F.  Cheeseman 
has  found  a  tingle  plant  on  the  largest  island,  which 
is  entirely  volcanic.  The  plant  forms  a  small  tree 
from  12  feet  to  25  feet  high,  with  stout  branches; 
it  is  charged  with  a  peculiar  resin  in  all  its  parts,  and 
the  bark  is  easily  wounded,  producing  large  callosities 
as  it  heals.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  crowded  near 
the  extremities  of  the  branches,  and  carried  on  long 
leaf-stalks,  which  vary  from  4  inches  to  14  inches  in 
length,  the  blades  being  from  9  inches  to  20  inches 
long,  many  of  the  leaves  were  30  inches  long,  includ- 
ing the  leaf-stalk,  and  from  4  inches  to  10  inches 
broad,  equally  rounded  at  both  ends,  or  slightly  con- 
tracted below  the  middle,  with  the  margins  slightly 
waved,  and  strengthened  by  a  remarkably  stout 
marginal  nerve.  They  are  of  a  thick  texture  and 
bright-green  colour.  The  male  and  female  flowers 
are  developed  on  separate  trees,  and  are  arranged  in 
panicles  from  8  inches  to  16  inches  long  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches.  Meryta  Sinclairi  is  of 
great  value  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and  is  easily  culti- 
vated in  Auckland,  Taranaki,  and  Hawke's  Bay,  but 
is  unable  to  resist  the  light  frosts  experienced  at 
Wellington.  It  is  easily  propagated  from  seeds,  and, 
under    cultivation,  makes  a   handsome   symmetrical 


Trans.  If.  Z.  Inst.,  vol.  ii„  p.  101. 


tree,  very  different  in  habit  from  the  somewhat  naked 
irregularly-branched  trees  on  the  Taranga  Islands. 
The  finest  cultivated  specimen  is  one  raised  by  Mr. 
Justice  Gillies  from  a  cutting  brought  from  the 
Taranga  Islands  in  1869.  Its  present  height  is 
25  feet,  the  trunk  is  4  feet  8  inches  in  circumference, 
and  the  spread  of  its  branches  28  feet.  Meryta 
Sinclairi  is  only  known  with  certainty  to  be  found 
on  two  or  three  islands  of  the  Taranga  group,  oppo- 
site the  entrance  of  Whangarei  Harbour,  in  the 
province  of  Auckland  district.  It  is  reported  to 
grow  on  the  Poor  Knights,  further  to  the  north, 
and  may  possibly  occur  on  one  of  the  Three  Kings 
Islands,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  North  Cape." 
A  specimen  of  the  tree,  3  feet  in  height,  is  now 
in  the  Temperate  House  at  Kew. 

Monographs  of  African  Families  and 
Genera. — Professor  Engler  has  issued,  through 
Engelmann  of  Leipsig,  a  monograph  of  the  African 
Moracese,  exclusive  of  Figs.  It  is  a  quarto  of  forty- 
nine  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations  in  the  text, 
and  eighteen  lithographic  plates.  Dorstenia  gigas  is 
a  curious  species,  about  7  feet  in  height,  and  with  its 
stem  dilated  into  a  broad,  flask-like  form,  and  dividing 
into  many  branches  at  the  apex. 

"American  Gardening"  is  now  published  as 

an  independent  horticultural  periodical  by  James  W. 
Withers,  136,  Liberty  Street,  New  York.  Mr. 
Leonard  Barron  continues  as  Editor. 

Hyacinths  and  Onions  on  the  Stock 

EXCHANGE.— Intense  enjoyment  is  derived  by  the 
miscellaneous  mining  market  from  its  new  Hyacinth 
game.  About  a  week  ago  two  of  its  members  entered 
into  a  competition  as  to  which  would  grow  the  best 
Hyacinths.  The  bulbs  were  duly  bought,  but  the 
matter  getting  noised  abroad,  those  of  one  competitor 
•  were  abstracted,  and  Onions  substituted.  The  bulbs 
were  taken  home  to  be  planted,  but  the  household  of 
the  victim  discovered  the  plant,  and  the  event  has 
now  been  embodied  in  a  song  by  the  market  poet. 
To  the  tune  of  Poor  Cock  Robin  the  elegant  stanzas 
are  poured  forth  with  immense  effect,  and  when  a 
dark-green  Hyacinth  glass  was  introduced  into  the 
market  for  paper-ball  practice,  the  enthusiasm  knew 
no  bounds.    Westminster  Qazette. 

"  An  Old  English  Garden."— This  account  of 
an  Essex  garden,  by  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  will 
be  illustrated  by  numerous  fine  photogravure  illus- 
trations of  Lady  Warwick's  garden,  near  Easton, 
Essex.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  copies  only  will  ba 
printed,  and  the  book  will  be  ready  in  the  course  of 
November.  Bernard  Qtjaritch,  15,  Piccadilly, 
London,  W.,  is  the  publisher. 

Protection  of  Fruit  against  Parasitic 

FUNGI. — Herr  A.  Tschokke  describes  the  mode  in 
which  cultivated  fruits — especially  species  of  Pyrus, 
Malus,  Sorbus,  Cydonia,  and  Mespilus— are  protected 
against  the  attacks  of  parasitic  fungi,  among  which 
the  most  destructive  are  Monilia  fructigena,  Botrytis 
cinerea,  Penicillium  glaucum,  P.  olivaceum,  Mucor 
pyriformis,  and  M.  Btolonifer.  None  of  these  fungi 
can  penetrate  the  uninjured  cuticle.  By  the  growth 
of  the  fruits  the  stomateB  by  which  they  enter  bfcome 
very  sparsely  distributed,  and  largely  converted  into 
lenticels.  There  is  frequently  a  general  or  local 
formation  of  cork-layers,  as  in  the  Russet  Apple. 
But  since  it  is  very  rarely  that  the  epiderm  is  not 
locally  injured,  the  chief  protection  against  fungi  is 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  fruit  itself,  especially  the 
presence  of  tannic  and  malic  acids  in  the  peripheral 
layers  of  cells.  Landwirthsch.  Jahrb.  dr>-  Schweiz., 
vol.  xi.,  p.  153. 

"  Riviera  Nature  Notes."  By  C.  C.  A  popular 
account  of  the  more  striking  plants  and  animals  of 
the  Riviera  and  the  Maritime  Alps.  (Post  8vo,  with 
numerous  illustrations,  especially  of  the  garden  at  La 
Mortola,  annotated  by  Commendatore  Hanbury,  (jo 
whom  the  work  is  dedicated  ;  cloth,  7s.  tid.  ■  1898.) 
"  These  natural  history  notes  have  been  collected 
d  uring  a  long  residence  on  the  Riviera.  As  many  as 
twelve  summers  were  spent  in  the   villages   of  the 


Maritime  Alps  ;  so  that  the  mountain  and  the  alpine 
regions  are  as  familiar  to  the  writer  as  the  sheltered 
coast  which  he  has  known  since  the  year  1859.  As 
the  usefulness  of  a  book  of  this  sort  depends  in 
great  measure  on  the  index,  it  has  been  made  very 
complete.  Dr.  Allen  Stltroe  has  been  good  enough 
to  contribute  an  article  od  the  '  Prehistoric  Men  of 
the  District,'  a  subject  on  which  he  is  an  authority." 
Extracts  from  Preface. 

Lord  Brougham's  Book   on  the  Rose.— 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  accepted  the  dedication  of 
the  very  elaborate  and  beautiful  book  on  Roses, 
written  by  Lord  Brougham,  who  is  the  owner  of 
a  charming  garden  on  the  Riviera,  while  the  rosary 
at  Brougham  has  long  been  famed. 

Honour  to  a  Scottish  Gardener.— a  well- 

merited  honour  has  just  been  conferred  upon  Mr. 
William  Fowler,  who  has  been  widely  known  among 
horticulturists  in  the  border  counties  of  Scotland  for 
more  than  a  generation,  as  the  able  gardener  at 
Mertoun,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Lord  Polwarth,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  in  Berwickshire.  About 
forty  years  ago,  the  present  Earl  of  Haddington, 
then  Lord  Binning,  taking  a  kindly  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  residents  on  the  family  estate  of  Meller- 
stain,  where  he  resided,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mer- 
toun, started  among  other  things  designed  to  improve 
their  social  life  and  comforts,  a  flower  show,  at 
which  Mr.  Fowler  has  acted  as  a  judge  for  thirty- 
seven  consecutive  years — a  record  that  has  rarely,  if 
ever,  been  exceeded  in  the  annals  of  horticultural 
shows.  From  the  beginning  to  the  present  time, 
Lord  Haddington  has  taken  a  personal  interest  in 
these  shows,  making  a  point  of  being  present  at  the 
annual  event,  superintending  the  arrangements,  and  at 
the  close  paying  the  prizes  to  tbe  winners,  and  giving 
all  a  kindly  word  of  encouragement.  To  mark  his 
personal  esteem,  and  his  high  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Fowler's  services  as  a  Judge  at  Mellerstain  Flower 
Show,  Lord  Haddington  has  presented  him  with  a 
valuable  gold  watch,  in  recognition  of  his  faithfully 
discharged  duties  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-seven 
consecutive  years.  May  both  giver  and  receiver  be 
long  spared  to  carry  on  the  good  work,  and  furnish 
examples  worthy  of  imitation  on  every  estate  in  the 
country. 

Allotments  for  Hillingdon.— At  the  last 

meeting  of  the  Hillingdon  (Middlesex)  Parish  Council, 
it  is  reported  that  arrangements  had  been  finally 
concluded  with  Lord  Hillingdon,  by  which  His 
Lord  hip  would  lease  to  the  Council  for  twenty-one 
years,  five  acres  of  land  in  Hillingdon  for  the  purpose 
of  allotments.  His  Lordship  required  that  no  pigsties, 
toolhouses,  or  buildings,  should  be  erected  on  any 
plot  except  with  his  sanction,  but  beyond  this  he  has 
made  no  restrictions.  He  at  first  required  that  the 
minimum  size  of  the  plots  should  be  ten  poles,  but 
subsequently  gave  way  on  this  point,  and  the  Council 
are  free  to  allot  the  land  as  they  like.  In  view  of  the 
cost,  the  charges  to  allotment-holders  will  workout 
probably  at  the  rate  of  43s.  Sd.  per  acre.  The  Local 
Goverument  Board  have  been  asked  to  sanction  what 
has  been  done,  and  also  bye-laws  for  the  management 
of  the  land . 


Notices  of  Books. 


L'Art  du  Fleuriste  and  La  Mosaiculture. 

(Librairie  Horticole  du  Jardin,  167,  Boulevard  St. 
Germaine,  Paris.) 

These  two  handbooks,  by  M.  Albert  Mauineul, 
may  be  mentioned  together.  The  former  begins  with 
a  chapter  devoted  to  the  use  of  floral  decorations  in 
past  times,  and  then  passes  on  to  the  subject  of 
preBent-day  supply  of  and  demand  for  flowers.  M. 
Maumend  next  gives  descriptions  of  various  decora- 
tive arrangements  for  indoor  and  for  outdoor  use. 
Chaptt  rs  on  mounting  anil  arranging  flowers  should 
prove  of  practical  value  to  many  florists,  thoso  of  our 
own  country  inrluded,  as  here  we  too  often  see  the 
finest  blossoms   grouped  in  a  heavy  inartistic  rnaDner. 
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The  Handbook  on  carpet-bedding  opens  with  a 
history  of  the  practice,  following  which  we  find  many 
elaborate  designs,  lists  of  the  best  plants  for 
"moeaiques,"  with  instructions  as  to  growing  and 
regulating  them  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

We  should  add,  that  both  these  volumes  are  fully 
illustrated,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  a  translation 
adapted  to  our  own  requirements.  That  there  is 
room  for  such  a  book  is  shown  by  th«  frequent 
enquiries  we  receive  on  the  subject. 


Two  Books  on  Timber  Measurement. 

)|  k.  E.  A.  P.  Burt  has  compiled  two  volumes, 
which  are  likely  to  prove  of  great  practical  value. 
Round  Timber  Measurement,  Weight  Tables  for 
Itailway  Rate?,  and  Guide  to  Round  Timber  Cubing 
Role,  Bark  and  Railway  Measurement  Wei>  lit  Cal- 
culator, include  tables  which  show  at  a  glance  results 


Some  of theattacks  mentioned  have  longbeen  known, 
but  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  these  concerning 
which  we  have  not  gained  some  additional  informa- 
tion during  the  past  few  years,  and  of  many  of  the 
others  we  have  only  lately  beoome  possessed  of  the 
whole  life-history  ;,  whilst  others  again  have  lately 
shown  themselves  as  perfect  scourges  (in  our  present 
large  scale  of  fruit  growing),  which  even  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years  were  wholly  unknown  to  us  as 
fruit  pests.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  ths 
attacks  of  the  fiat  shot  -  borer  beetles  in  Plum 
trees  ;  those  of  the  "ground  beetles"  in  Strawberry 
fruit;  or  again,  of  the  eel-worm,  which  causes 
distorted  growth  of  the  Strawberry-plant. 

In  addition  to  the  accounts  of  damage  by  insect 
attacks,  observations  are  als  >  given  of  a  few  other 
kinds  of  infestations,  such  as  injuries  by  Tbytop- 
tidte,  or  gall-mites,  aud  nematoid  worms  ;  aud  also, 
and  very  especially,  the  infettation  known  as  rust  or 


Fig.  109. — apple  lewis'  incompap.able 

(Reproduced  from  a  specimen  sent  by  Mi.  Clayton.) 


which  otherwise  could  only  be  arrived  at  after  con- 
siderable calculation.  These  books,  therefore,  are 
likely  to  save  both  time  and  trouble,  and  should 
meet  with  consequent  appreciation.   (Ryder  &  Co.) 


Insects   Injurious  to   Orchard   and   Bush 
Fruits. 

The  fruit  growtrs  of  this  country  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Miss  E.  A.  Ormerod  for  a  very 
important  work  i-he  has  just  issued,  comprising 
2S0  pages,  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Orchard  and  Bush 
Fruits,  with  Means  of  Prevention  and  Remedy* 

In  the  preface  the  author  says  she  has  endeavoured 
to  collect  into  a  convenient  form  for  reference  the 
most  important  points  of  information  which  we 
possess  regarding  the  life-histories  and  habits  of  the 
insects  of  which  the  attacks  are  commonly  injurious 
to  a  serious  extent  to  hardy  fruits  in  this  country, 
together  with  notes  of  methods  of  prevention,  and 
remedy  which  have  been  found  serviceable  at  a 
paying  rate. 

*  London  :  Sinipkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co., 
Ltd.     Price  3«.  ed. 


red-spider,  of  which  more  information  was  much 
needed  where  it  would  be  easily  attainable  for  general 
reference. 

So  far  as  our  experience  shows,  the  protection  of 
our  fruit  crops  from  insect  ravages  is  likely  to  be  an 
increasing  difficulty,  consequent  on  the  increasing 
extent  of  the  areas  in  which  one  kind  of  orchard- 
tree  or  fruit-bush  is  grown  year  after  year,  thus 
giving  every  opportunity  for  the  established  settle- 
ment of  the  insect-feedtrs  on  that  special  crop. 

We  confidently  recommend  this  handbook  to  our 
readers,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  help,  in  some 
degree,  to  preserve  a  fair  amount  of  our  fruit  crops 
from  insect  depredations,  and  give  a  fair  return  to 
the  growers  for  their  great  outlay. 


LEWIS'  INCOMPARABLE  APPLE. 

I  harvested  this  year  the  crop  of  the  above  variety 
from  a  large  tree  growing  at  Grimston,  wlrch 
amounted  to  about  30  stones  in  weight.  The  tree  is 
fully  100  yearB  old,  and  of  large  size,  and  has  a  stem 
of;  5  feet  in  girth  at  3  feet  from  the  ground.     The 


fruit  is  excellent  for  kitchen  use  at  mid-winter,  and 
the  tree  fruits  regularly,  but  it  is  generally  every 
third  year  that  the  crop  ia  a  full  one.  The  soil  is  a 
stiff  loam  overlying  limestone.  Those  of  your 
readers  who  can  find  space  for  a  tree  or  two  of  this 
Apple  would  not  regret  planting  it.  The  fruits  sent  are 
fair  samples  (fig.  109).  B.  J.  C,  Grimston,  Tadcaster. 


Home  Correspondence. 


CHRY8ANTHEMUM-RUST. — "It  isimy  opinion," 
said  a  famous  grower  to  me  the  other  day,  "  that  the 
'  Mums  '  have  reached  their  limit,  and  the  rust  has 
come  to  keep  them  down."  Well,  what  in  the  future 
may  bring  it  is  vain  to  prophesy ;  but  seeing  that 
some  plants  have  the  fungus  disease  badly,  growers 
have  grounds  for  apprehension.  That  it  should  have 
appeared  in  so  maDy  widely-separated  places  almost 
simultaneously  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  now  that  it 
is  at  home  with  us,  what  measures  will  have  to  be 
used  in  defending  the  plants  from  attack?  Culti- 
vators are  not  of  one  mind  as  to  remedies,  and  we 
can  scarcely  hope  to  stamp  it  out  altogether. 
Further  trials  of  antidotes  must  take  place  ere  it 
caD  be  said  with  certainty  that  such  and  such  a 
remedy  is  effectual.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
affected  plants  will  be  used  for  propagating  pur- 
poses till  every  leaf  is  removed,  and  new  shoots 
appear,  after  at  least  a  month  or  six  weeks'  sojourn 
of  the  plants  in  cold  frames.    W.  S. 

COCCUS  ON  BEECH  TREES. — Possibly  there  may 
be  a  confusion  of  terms.  At  any  rate,  the  insect 
described  by  Mr.  Divers  (p.  354)  which  produces  the 
cottony  secretion  on  the  fronds,  is  no  "  aphis,"  but  a 
"coccus,"  known  as  Pseudococcus  fagi.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  the  carbolic  emulsion  used  in 
this  instance  Baved  the  tree.  As  a  rule,  this  pest  is 
one  of  the  worst  of  all  to  eradicate,  and  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  a  tree  once  badly  affected  as 
doomed  within  a  few  years.  Mr.  Levett  is  perhaps 
alluding  to  some  other  iusect  when  he  says  it  hyber- 
nates  under  the  soil  on  the  top  of  the  roots.  It  may 
be  that  both  your  correspondents  are  influenced  by 
the  secretion,  which  resembles  that  of  the  American 
blight,  which  is  an  "  aphis."  R.  McLachlan. 

THE  AMERICAN    BLIGHT  :    AN  HEROIC   REMEDY. 

— An  American  writer  has  Btated,  that  in  winter 
petroleum  may  be  brushed  into  the  rough  old  bark 
of  the  tree  and  set  fire  to  without  damage  to  the  tree 
itself.  This,  of  course,  destroys  the  eggs,  which 
washes  and  emulsions  often  fail  to  do.  SomeoDe 
here  may  be  I  old  enough  to  repeat  the  experiment, 
but  he  will  probably  choose  some  subject  the  loss  of 
which  would  be  of  little  importance.  The  Beech- 
coccus  might  be  experimented  on  in  a  similar 
manner.  R.  McLachlan, 

NARCISSUS  VIRIDIFLORUS. — lam  much  interested 
in  reading  Mr.  C.  Wolley  Dod's  reference  to  this  as  a 
difficult  p'ant  to  keep.  I  have  had  my  present  stock 
for  twelve  years,  and  although  the  bulbs  are  now 
fewer  than  they  have  been,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
they  will  increase  iu  numbers  with  a  little  attention. 
Among  other  out-of-the-way  species,  I  have  had 
N.  pachybolbus  for  fourteen  years,  and  N.  dubius 
for  eight.  N.  Broussoneti  I  happen  to  have  lost, 
but  it  is  a  plant  I  usually  have.  R.  I.  L.,  Sot.  Gard , 
Cambridge. 

YOUNG  GARDENERS  AND  THE  R.H.8.  EXAMINA- 
TIONS.— I  notice  one  of  your  correspondents,  "A.  D.," 
writing  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  354,  in  rtspect 
to  the  disadvantages  of  young  gardeners  entering  the 
above  examinations.  I  quite  agree  with  him  that 
young  gardeners  are  very  much  handicapped  when 
placed  by  students  from  colleges  and  laboratories. 
But  according  to  "A.  D  ,"  the  young  gardener  he 
mentions  is  better  off  than  some,  having  the  advan- 
tage <f  attending  lectures,  therefore  he  should  not 
be  discouraged.  I  and  two  more  gardeners  who 
entered  the  la^t  examination  (not  even  having 
had  the  advantage  of  attending  lectures),  received 
Second- class  Certificates.  Our  practice  was  to  meet  for 
a  few  hours'  quiet  study  each  week  during  the  winter, 
with  the  above  result.  So  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  we  scored  off  our  own  bats.  B.  (!.  S., 
Vale  Garden,  Xorthwich. 

LEONOTIS  LEONURUS. — Besides  the  method  men- 
tioned in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  350,  another 
useful  way  of  treating  this  plant  is  by  giving  cultiva- 
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tion  somewhat  Bimilar  to  that  .followed  with  the 
Chrysanthemum,  with  the  exception  that  the  plants 
should  have  a  little  warmth  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  growth.  By  retaining  and  cuttiog  back  one  or  two 
plants  after  flowering,  a  plentiful  supply  of  cuttings 
m»y  be  obtained  in  the  spring.  After  these  are  rooted 
tb«y  should  be  grown  on  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture for  a  time,  but  as  the  season  advances  trans- 
ference to  a  cold  pit  is  advis  ib'e.  Duriog  the  earlier 
stages,  as  growth  prooeeds,  if  the  points  of  the  shoots 
are  pinched  out  twice  it  will  conduce  to  a  more 
bushy  habit  of  growth.  Pot  on  into  larger  pots  as 
required  until  a  diameter  of  about  8  inches  is  reached, 
a  suitable  size  in  which  to  flower  the  plants.  From 
June  to  the  end  of  August  the  plants  should  stand 
out  of  doors.  Given  this  kind  of  treatment,  Leonotis 
leonurus  will  grow  to  a  height  of  about  3  feet  in  one 
season,  and  flower  profusely.  It  is  useful  for  conser- 
vatory embellishment  during  the  month  of  September. 
In  hot,  dry  weather,  red-spider  is  apt  to  infest  the 
plants.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  warmer  parts  of 
this  country.  James  Baxter,  Boldre  Orange  Gardens, 
Hants. 

THE  DISQUALIFICATION  AT  THE  N.  C.  8.  8HOW. 

— -That  the  judges  were  justified  in  disqualifying 
Mr.  Lees'  blooms  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  could 
not  they  have  legitimately  given  the  competitor  the 
privilege  of  substituting  another  bloom  if  he  had  a 
distinct  variety  in  his  possession  ?  Mr.  E.  Molyneux 
and  Mr.  Orchard  took  this  course  at  the  Portsmouth 
show,  and  allowed  a  competitor  (Mr.  Agate)  to 
change  a  bloom,  thus  avoiding  disqualification.  I 
must  add,  however,  that  last  year  another  exhibitor 
(Mr.  Foster)  was  disqualified  by  the  same  judges 
unconditionally  for  the  same  blunder.  What  was 
the  judges'  duty  in  one  case  was  not  apparently  theirs 
in  a  similar  one.  I  do  not  think  any  of  my  fellow 
competitors  would  have  objected  if  the  more  lenient 
course  had  been  adopted  in  Mr.  Lees'  case.  There 
is  another  p  lint  about  the  N.  C.  S.  show :  one  of 
the  judges  was  seen  assisting  an  exhibitor  to  stage 
his  blooms,  and  an  hour  or  so  afterwards  was  judging 
that  very  clas".  Aoother  judge  was  questioning 
exhibitors  in  the  Japanese  classes  whil->  they  were 
stagtDg  their  flowers,  and  had  subsequently  to  judge 
those  clas-es.  Really,  it  would  appear  that  judges 
should  not  be  allowed  in  the  building  before  the 
exhibits  have  been  staged,  and  the  competitors  have 
retired.  A  Competitor.    [Of  course  not.  Ed.] 

HARDINESS  OF  CROC08MIA  AUREA.— In  reply 
to  a  question  on  p.  324  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  I 
am  afraid  thi<  bulb  and  its  variety  imperialU  are  less 
hardy  than  Tritonia  (Montbretia)  Poitsii,  and  from 
their  more  erratic  habit  would  be  less  easy  to  protect 
in  winter  by  littering  the  surface.  I  have  had  Cro- 
cosmia  out  for  three  winter*,  and  neither  this  ner 
any  of  its  hybrids  with  Tritonia  has  been  killed  ; 
but.  the  winters  I  ere  have  been  mid,  and  I  put  a  foot 
of  Pine-needles  over  the  bulbs,  nearly  to  the  top  of 
the  stalks,  which  are  never  cut  down  till  spring.  I 
do  not  believe  that  either  Crocosmia  or  TritoDia 
would  survive  without  protection  three  weeks'  severe 
frost,  desc-nriing  a  foot  or  more  into  the  soil.  But  it 
is  easy  to  lift  the  CrocoBmias  in  November,  and  pot 
them  roughly  and  hast  ly  three  in  a  pot,  and  bury 
them  2  feet  in  an  old  rubbish-heap,  or  any  place  where 
they  will  get  neither  dry  nor  heated.  C.  Wollcy  Dod, 
Edge  Ball,  Ma/pas. 

AUTUMN  VER8U8  8PRINQ  DIGGING.  — I  was  much 
interested  in  some  rtmnks  which  appeared  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  last  year  under  the  above  head- 
ing, an!  to  test  the  matter  for  mjself,  I  had  two 
pi<-ces  of  land  in  our  orchard  manured  in  the  same 
manner.  Some  growing  Mustard  was  d'  g  in,  and  a 
light  dressing  of  half-decayed  stable-manure  was 
given.  The  pieces  of  land  were  120  yards  long,  and 
6  yards  wide.  One  piece  was  due  before  Christmas, 
and  the  other  in  March.  The  kind  of  soil  is  a  light 
sandy  loam.  I  had  both  lands  planted  on  the  same 
day  with  the  same  variety  of  Potatos,  and  at  Hftiog 
time,  on  measuring  the  respective  yields  from  the 
winter  and  spring-dug  ground,  I  found  no  difference 
in  quantity  or  quality.  The  lesson  this  txp?riment 
appears  to  ti-ach  is,  to  do  the  digging  when  the 
weather  is  favourable  ;  and  as  this  applies  in  my  case 
to  light  ground,  it  is,  I  con6ide>-,  important  to 
throw  up  stiff  and  heavy  ground  to  the  action  of  the 
winter  frosts  and  winds,  and  to  g  vo  the  soil  a  full 
opportunity  to  absorb  the  free  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere.  I  may  add  that  the  allotments  in  our 
parish  are  mostly  stiff,  heavy  land,  and  the  man  who 
was  the  most  successful  exhibitor  at  our  local  show, 
both  for  produce  and  general  culture,  always  had  his 
ground  dug  before  Christmas.  R.  M„  Newbury. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

Hoteubeh  8.— Prttent:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  in  the  chair; 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Mr.  Michael,  Prof.  Church,  and  Rev.  Prof. 
Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Potatos  with  Scab.— With  reference  to  some  diseased  tubers 
received  some  time  back,  Dr.  W.  G.  Smith  (Leeds)  reports  as 
follows : — 

Almost  simultaneously  with  receipt  of  specimens  from  the 
Scientific  Committee,  other  specimens  were  received  from 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Both  sets  of  material  showed  a  well- 
marked  form  of  "  scab  "  involving  the  tip  or  growing  end  of 
every  tuber.  Freshly-cut  sections  showed  a  mycelium  Inside 
the  tubers,  both  in  discoloured  and  normally  coloured  parts. 
The  first  result  of  cultivation  was  an  abundant  crop  of  a 
Hucor  (white  mould),  which  soon  passed  into  the  zygospore 
resting  stage.  An  abundant  crop  of  bodies  of  a  fungus 
nature  were  also  present  about  this  time  in  active  growth. 
Later  several  other  fungi  appeared.  The  rotten  parts  showed 
the  presence  of  bacteria,  white  mites,  and  nematode  worms. 
Phy tophthora  was  not  met  with  in  course  of  the  examination. 

The  "  scab  "  disease  has  been  ascribed  to  (1)  various  fungi  ; 
(2)  bac  eria ;  (3)  nematode  worms  ;  (4)  mitea  ;  (5)  an  organism 
of  a  slime-fungus  nature  (Pseudocommia).  The  material 
examined  was  not  suited  to  discriminate  the  actual  cause  of 
the  disease,  because  four  of  the  above  agencies  were  present 
in  company.  The  presence  of  a  fungus  mycelium  in  freshly 
exposed  sections  inclines  me  to  give  the  precedence  to  some 
fungus.  In  the  cases  examined,  moss-litter  from  a  stable 
was  used  largely  in  one  case ;  the  other  had  also  been 
manured  with  moss-litter  manure,  but  the  source  and 
quantity  are  not  stated.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
such  manure  offered  good  nourishment  to  the  fungus.  Com- 
paring my  results  with  other  cases  recorded,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  tbe  fungus  (another  cause)  came  from  the  soil. 

Investigations  on  Potato-scab  have  been  often  made  in  the 
United  States,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France.  No  definite 
cause  has  as  yet  been  fi  xed  on,  but  experiments  in  preventive 
treatment  have  been  fairly  successful.  Of  the  latter  the 
following  have  teen  tried  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe  :— 

1.  Corrosive  sublimate— the  favourite  substance  used  in  the 
United  States.  When  seed-tubers  are  treated  before  planting 
out  with  one  part  of  the  sublimate  iu  1000  of  water  for  one 
to  two  hours,  good  results  generally  follow,  although  some 
experiments  on  badly  infested  land  were  negative. 

2.  Sulphur— also  an  American  favourite  remedy.  The  seed- 
tubers  are  thoroughly  dusted  with  llowers-of-sulphur  before 
plant  ng.  One  authority  speaks  highly  of  good  results  from 
300  lb.  sulphur  per  acre  applied  In  the  open  row,  like  arti- 
ficial manure*,  from  a  drill  distributor.  The  same  writer  is 
also  in  favour  of  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  kainit  at  the  rate 
of  3.0  lb.  per  acre. 

S.  Kalnit,  for  application  to  land  known  to  be  infested. 
This  seems  to  me  a  safe  cure,  aud  It  is  favourably 
reported  on. 

Fruiting  of  Akebm  quinata. — Foliage  and  ripe  fruit  of  this 
berberidaceous  climber  were  received  from  the  Dowager 
Lady  Bowman.  They  were  grown  in  the  open  at  Joldwynds, 
near  Dorking.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and,  as  a  rule,  does 
not  perfect  its  fruit  in  this  climate. 

Cyclamen  europceum  with  long  Rhiztmes  — Some  plants  were 
sent  by  Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  showing  how  this  plant  can 
produce  its  tuber  several  inches  below  the  surface,  by  means 
of  a  long  rhizome  penetrating  vertically  through  the  surface- 
soil.  At  the  base  of  tbe  rhizome  was  the  globular  tuber. 
Perhaps  this  may  have  resulted  from  the  prolonged  drought, 
so  that  the  tuber  might  be  produced  away  from  its  influence. 

Prolifcrou*  Teaiel  Head.  Dr.  Masters  exhibited  a  specimen 
in  which  the  bracts  of  the  summit  had  become  foliaceous. 
An  examination  by  Mr.  Massee  of  the  tissues  showed  the 
presence  of  the  fungus  Sclerotinia  libertiana,  both  the  scle- 
rotia  and  thebotrytis  form  being  present  'ihe  probability  is 
tbat  the  fungus  has  stimulated  the  bracts  intotheiraonormal 
growth. 

Cankered  Apple-trees. —Dr.  Masters  also  exhibited  branches 
of  App!es  swollen  by  Misleto,  but  within  cracks  of  the 
bark  there  was  present  the  fungus  Nectria  ditissima.  He 
remarked  that  removal  of  the  grass,  thorough  loosening  the 
soil  about  the  rcots  by  forking  it  over,  and  by  applying 
manure,  the  canker  had  disappeared  from  the  trees  so 
treated. 

Lavender -with  dimorphic  leave$.~Dr.  Masters  called  atten- 
tion to  Bprays  of  Lavender  on  which  the  majority  of  the 
leaves  were  small,  grey,  with  stellate  hairs,  and  with  inrolled 
margins,  these  characters  being  acquired  by  many  plants 
frequenting  aiid  and  hot  regions.  Some  of  the  leaves,  how- 
ever, were  much  larger,  dark  green,  and  flat,  suoh  being 
characteristic  of  plants  in  a  moister  climate.  The  different 
appearance  of  the  latter  is  caused,  according  to  Prof.  Heii'dow, 
by  there  being  much  fewer  hairs,  and  these,  instead  of 
having  long  and  very  slender  branching  rays,  have  imly  ex- 
tremely short  ones,  with  scarcely  any  branches ;  consequently 
they  scarcely  overlap  each  other,  and  so  i  eveal  tbe  green 
chlorophyll  below  and  between  them.  With  regard  to  the 
stomata,  they  are  about  equally  and  very  sparingly  distri- 
buted.   They  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  leaves. 

Potatos  blackening  when  boiled.  —  Mr  Rd.  Morse  forwarded 
raw  and  cooked  Potatos,  to  show  the  difference  in  those 


cooke  i  as  grown  in  a  field  and  in  the  garden.  The  latter  were 
much  blackened,  but  not  the  former.  They  were  the  variety 
Windsor  Castle.  The  soil  of  the  field  sent  was  very  red  from 
the  presence  of  iron,  consequently  there  was  very  little  doubt 
that  the  tannic  acid,  being  liberated  by  boiling,  united  with 
some  salt  of  Iron  imbibed,  producing  tannate  of  iron,  the 
usual  ingredients  of  ink.  Beyond  being  somewhat  unsightly, 
nothing  of  a  deleterious  character  was  present.  Mr.  Michael 
observed  that  it  was  of  common  occurrence  in  the  peaty  soils 
of  Skye,  and  even  preferred  by  the  local  inhabitants. 

A  Monstrous  Begonia. — Dr.  Masters  showed  a  male  flower, 
which  the  central  axis  was  prolonged  into  a  small  funnel- 
shaped  structure  on  a  slender  pedicle  (see  fig.  107,  p.  365). 
Similar  structures  are  not  uncommon,  as  foliar  excrescences 
from  the  ribs  of  Cabbage-leaves,  and  the  ovules  of  Mignonette, 
have  been  transformed  into  similar  funnels  or  cups,  as 
described  by  the  late  Rev.  Prof.  J.  S.  Henslow. 

Structure  of  the  Seeds  of  the  Indigo  Plant.— Professor  Church 
alluded  to  a  curious  discovery  he  had  made  in  investigating 
the  seeds  of  some  wild  species  of  Indigofera,  as  linifolia, 
cordifolia,  and  others.  He  found  that  sections  of  the  embryos 
showed  a  marbled  surface,  having  brownish  patches,  due  to 
the  colouring  matter  erythrophyll.  On  boiling  crushed 
seeds  to  test  for  starch,  not  any  was  found,  33  per  cent,  being 
albuminoid  matter  ;  hence  these  are  the  most  nitrogenous  of 
all  leguminous  seeds  known.  On  the  solution  being  left,  the 
true  indigo-blue  separates  and  becomes  insoluble.  Thus, 
there  are  two  quite  independent  colouring  matters  in  the 
same  seed.  The  solution  being  red,  the  blue  formed  a  ring 
round  the  porcelain  vessel  containing  it. 


NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The  reference  made  in  the  Gardeners  Chronicle,  p.  339,  to 
your  excellent  leader  of  the  previous  week,  alluding  to  the 
recent  action  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Sooiety's 
Executive  Committee,  has  most  assuredly  emanated  from 
one  who  is  behind  the  scenes,  and  acquainted  with  the 
inner  working  of  the  Sub-committee,  as  well  as  of  the  work 
of  the  executive  body.  While  I  in  a  measure  am  in  agree- 
ment with  your  correspondent  that  "financial  considera- 
tions" was  one  of  the  points  by  which  they  were  "actu- 
ated," I  can  cheerfully  state,  as  a  member  of  tbat  Sub- 
committee, that  to  att«n  nobler  objects  was  also  our  aim  ; 
the  elevation  of  the  tone  of  the  Socisty,  by  endeavouring,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  procuro  a  more  congenial  home,  where  the 
magnificent  contributions  sent  for  exhibition  could  be  better 
seen,  and  more  agreeably  enjoyed. 

Since  the  Jubilee  banquet,  November,  1896,  several  of  the 
members  who  were  appointed  ou  the  Sites  Sub-committee 
h  ive  been  most  desirous  of  furthering,  as  far  as  lay  in  their 
power,  the  wishes  and  suggestions  then  nude  at  the  Hotel 
Me*tropole  by  the  Vice-Presidents,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart. ;  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.  ;  C.  Harm  an  Payne,  Esq. ; 
and  other  supporters  of  the  Society. 

Unfortunately  for  those  of  tbe  executive  who  upheld  the 
views  expressed  by  those  gentlemen,  they  have  never 
received  any  sympathy  or  support  (in  trying  for  a  better 
home)  from  the  leading  officials  of  the  Society.  Your 
correspondent  questions  the  correctness  of  the  allusion  you 
made  to  the  subcommittee's  "almost  unanimous  recom- 
mendation," fora  change  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  Thatsub-com- 
mittee  consisted  of  five  elected  members  and  four  officers  ex 
officio ,1  o.,  the  Chairman,  Vioe-chairman,  Treasurer,  and  Foreign 
Corresponding  Secretary.  From  first  to  last  the  Foreign 
Corresponding  Secret  iry  took  no  part  in  any  of  the  sub- 
committee's proceedings,  and  expressod  no  wish  openly  or 
otherwise  for  the  change  ;  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  your 
correspondent  had  no  right  to  include  him  as  opposed  to  the 
recommendation.  The  Chairman  was  also  absent  from  tbe 
meeting  on  the  night  tho  voting  tojk  plac*,  and  as  he 
never  has  openly  expressed  to  the  sub-committee  bis 
opposition  against  removing,  your  correspondent  should 
not  include  him  as  voting  against  it. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  when  the  recommen  lation  was 
agreed  to,  two  of  tho  committee  were  absent,  seven  were 
present,  all  taking  part  in  the  proceedings.  Six  voted  con- 
scientiously for  a  removal  (the  five  elected  members),  and  tho 
Vice  Chairman,  and  one,  the  Treasurer,  agunst.  The 
information  you  give,  I  hold,  was  therefore  "  quite  correct." 

Any  one  of  the  deputation  that  waited  on  Mr.  Gilmau,  the 
manager  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  cannot  be  reasonably  blamed 
if  they  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  I  oid,  that  both 
Chairman  and  Secretary  were  not  then,  to  all  outward 
appearances,  adverse  to  the  Society's  removal  lo  Sydenham, 
and  in  many  cases  they  favoured  the  facilities  so  kindly  and 
courteously  assented  to  by  that  gentleman. 

Your  correspondent's  allusion  th  it  Mr.  Dean's  "  loog 
experience  "  should  *  cjunt  for  something,"  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  at  issue  ;  he  had  no  vote,  and  ho  accepted 
his  appointment  as  general  secretary  on  those  conditions,  but 
assuredly  his  abilities  could  be  better  seen,  and  his  "long 
experience"  more  fully  appreciated  in  a  building  where 
greater  space,  bettor  light,  and  freedom  from  noise  are  found, 
and  where  tho  devotees  of  the  autumn  queen  of  flowers  could 
worship  in  peacs  and  quietude. 

Tbe  question  of  table  space  raised  is  also  somewhat  beside 
the  mark,  still,  all  or  more  amid  be  erected  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  with  better  advantages  than  can  ovor  be  obtained  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium.  It  is  true  that  shows  held  there  are 
now  "well-known  London  fixtures,"  but  doos  that  go  to 
prove  that  the  building  in  which  they  are  held  is  either  the 
most  suitable  or  the  best  place  to  hold  a  gigantic  floral  dis- 
play in.     More  than  two  decades  have  passed  aw;ty  since  the 
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exhibits  of  the  society  were  first  located  therein,  and  what 
at  that  time  may  have  proved  both  suitable  and  convenient 
for  the  society's  work  has,  by  later  experience,  proved  moro 
or  less  objectionable. 

Financially,  tho  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  has 
been  able  to  make  but  little  headway.  The  reserve  fund  of 
the  Royal  Aquarium  during  the  past  six  years  bas  been  built 
up  to£20,0l0.  Contrast  with  this  the  reserve  fundofoursociety 
after  twenty-two  years'  labour  under  the  same  roof  ;  we  can 
only  boast  of  £oS.  In  comparison  with  the  attendance  at 
large  provincial  Chrysanthemum  societies,  we  know  that  the 
Royal  Aquarium  must  iu  November  make  a  large  profit  by 
us.  Shouldthisthennotshowthat  "  financial  considerations  " 
which  your  correspondent  uses  as  a  weapon  against  us,  was 
a  right  and  proper  subject  for  us  to  consider?  The  "  success 
aDd  prosperity  "  that  have  followed  the  work  of  tbe  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  have  also  greatly  enriched  the 
exchequer  of  tbe  Royal  Aquarium.  Tho  status  made  for  the 
society  has  also  been  the  means  whereby  the  substance  has 
been  secured  for  the  dirtctors  of  that  company,  while  we 
have  too  long  been  content  with  the  mere  phadow. 

It  is  regrettable  that  what  is  by  some  considered  the  most 
influential  special  floral  society  in  the  world  should  be 
fettered  to  a  home  where  neither  space,  light,  or  comfort 
have  been  adequate  duiing  recent  years.  Yet  uDder  such  con- 
ditions, we  are  again  told  that  *'  the  knowledge  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  Society  and  its  exhibition  with  tbe  Aquarium 
has  done  so  much  to  enhance  its  success  and  prosperity." 
"Tut,  tut!"  This  success  and  prosperity  is  not,  in  ray 
opinion,  the  result  of  the  building,  or  even  its  "central 
position,"  or  the  "bountiful"  assistance  received  for  ser- 
vices rendered  ;  it  arises  mainly  from  the  popularity  attached 
to  the  flower,  and  to  the  unflinching  enthusiasm  and  atten- 
tion which  is  brought  to  bear  in  perfecting  its  culture,  both 
by  the  able  help  of  the  gardening  press  and  the  multitude 
of  intelligent  cultivators  in  almost  every  part  of  the  civilised 
world. 

Had  the  present  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  com- 
menced its  career  under  better  auspices  and  on  independent 
lines,  I  venture  to  assert  that  its  financial  position  to-day 
would  have  been  something  to  be  proud  of.  For  these 
reasons,  I  maintain  that  we  ought  to  receive  from  the 
directors  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  tbe  value  of  our  labours 
annually,  and  in  proportion  to  the  profits  they  yearly  reap 
through  our  exhibitions.  /.  W.  Moorman,  Victor.a  Park, 
November  7, 1?9S. 

November  14.—  The  Floral  Committee  of  this  society  met 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  Monday  laBt,  when 
there  were  many  novelties  of  first-class  quality  exhibited. 
Tbe  nine  following  varieties  were  awarded  Firtt-class 
Certificates  : — 

Mrs.  W.  Howe,  an  incurved,  well-built  flower  of  a  peculiar 
and  attractive  shade  of  yellow.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Howe,  gr.  to  Sir  H.  Tate,  Bart.,  Park  Place  Gardens, 
Stnatham,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  variety's  origin, 
being  unawsre  how  he  became  possessed  of  the  three  plants. 

Miss  Annie  Hills,  a  magnificent  incurved,  po.'sessing  the 
best  qualities  of  this  section,  and  most  typical  broad  florets. 
Should  the  flowers  eventually  prove  to  be  a  little  more  conical 
in  shape  than  were  the  twelve  fine  blooms  that  were  shown, 
it  will  be  an  advantage.  The  colour  is  white  or  blush ,  and  the 
flower  is  not  unsuggestive  of  a  blush  Queen  of  England. 
Shown  by  Mr.  H.  Weeks,  Thrumpton  Hall  Gardens,  Derby. 

C.  S.  Bates  (incurved).  This  is  a  very  fine  shade  of  yellow, 
near  to  old-gold.  The  flowers  shown  were  large,  but  hardly 
so  truly  incurved  as  might  be  wished.  Possibly  the  variety 
was  not  shown  in  its  best  form.  From  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidtn- 
head. 

Hanwell  Glory  (incurved),  a  very  promising  buff- 
coloured  flower,  of  satisfactory  build.  From  Mr.  W.  Seward, 
The  Firs,  Hanwell. 

H.  J.  Jones  (Japanese),  this  intensely  rich  crimson- 
flowered  variety  will  undoubtedly  cause  a  sensation.  It  is  of 
lull  exhibition  size,  tbe  floretB  are  moderately  broad,  very 
freely  produced,  do  not  incurve,  but  rather  reflex  a  little 
towards  the  tips,  and  the  whole  flower  is  a  mass  of  the 
richest  bright  crimBon.  The  only  suspicion  of  buff  is  in 
centre  of  flower,  where  the  last  florets  are  unfolding.  From 
Mr.  W.  Seward,  The  Firs,  Hanwell. 

Madame  Gabrielle  Debrie  (incurved  Japanese),  this  is  a 
delicate  fleshy  pink-coloured  flower,  with  wide  florets,  and  in 
build  of  the  Fame  type  as  Louise.  (H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swan  ley.) 

Maoeleinb  Davis  (Japanese),  a  pretty  flushed  or  tinted 
flower  of  large  size,  and  possessing  a  fine  centre.  The  build 
is  somewhat  suggestive  of  Pride  of  Exmouth.  From  Mr.  W. 
H.  Lees,  Trent  Park  Gardens,  Barnet. 

Jno.  Pockett  (Japanese),  thia  very  floe  Australian  flower, 
crimson,  with  buff  or  bronze  reverse,  has  already  been 
described  in  these  columns.  It  is  a  very  desirable  acquisi- 
tion, the  florets  are  wide,  and  the  crimson  and  buff  is 
almost  equally  displayed  over  the  flower.  From  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill. 

Le  Chalonais  (Japanese  Anemone),  a  very  pretty  yellow- 
coloured  flower,  of  moderate  size  and  good  form.  In  the 
cushion  the  yellow  is  intermixed  a  little  witn  a  reddish  tint. 
From  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisbam. 

Other  interesting  novelties  included  Mrs.  A.  Kemher 
(Commended),  a  yellow  sport  from  Mrs.  Dr.  Waid,  from  Mr. 
A.  Kember,  Gosneld  Hall,  Halstead ;  P.  R.  Dunn,  a  white- 
flowered  Japanese  Anemone  ;  Mrs.  W.  Bird,  a  fine  crimson 
single- flowered  variety  ;  Yellow  Eva  Knowles,  which  the 
committee  wished  to  see  again;  arid  Joseph  Chamberlain, 


certificated  last  year,  all  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones ;  Golden 
Shower,  What  Ho,  and  other  very  distinct,  "  spidery, "  deco- 
rative, varieties  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  Nunhead  Cemetery. 
It  is  probable  that  the  variety  Golden  Shower,  the  petals  of 
which  are  like  mere  threads,  and  fall  immediately  dowh 
around  the  flower-head,  would  have  been  given  a  certificate 
had  the  committee's  requirement  been  complied  to  in 
regard  to  plants  of  decorative  varieties,  being  shown  in  addi- 
tion to  blooms.  Mis.  A.  H.  Hall,  large  yellow  flowered 
Japanese,  and  J.  C.  Waterhouse,  also  a  yellow  Japanese,  but 
less  smooth  in  outline  and  deeper  in  colour,  from  Mr.  A-  H. 
Hall,  Prestbury. 

Several  colour  sports  irom  Source  d'Or  from  Mr.  H.  Holmes, 
King  Street,  Norwich  ;  Pearl  Palaco  (incurved,),  from  Mr.  R. 
Owen  ;  and  Mrs.  Grogan,  a  grand,  rose-coloured  flower  suit- 
able for  market  or  decorative  purposes,  from  the  Brighton 
and  South  Coast  Nurseries,  Worthing.  The  committee 
wished  to  see  plants  of  these.  Mr.  W.  Wells  had  fine  blooms 
of  Chateworth,  Nellie  Pockett,  and  Mr.  T.  Carrington. 


NORTH  OF    SCOTLAND  ROOT,   FRUIT, 
AND    VEGETABLE    ASSOCIATION. 

November  5.— The  annual  show  of  roots,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, in  connection  with  this  Association  was  held  on  the 
above  date,  in  the  new  Drill  Hall,  Inverurie.  The  weather 
was  exceedingly  fine,  and  in  the  new  Hall  and  outside 
grounds  the  display  of  produce  was  seen  to  advantage. 

Of  garden  produce  there  was  an  fixceptionally  line  display. 
Fruit  did  not  make  a  large  display  in  the  aggregate,  but  the 
general  quality  of  the  Apples  was  very  good.  The  chief 
prize-takers  in  this  section  were  Mr.  T.  Middleton,  gr.,Mony- 
musk  House  ;  A.  Campbell,  A.  Middleton,  A.  Beaton,  and 
J.  Ooston,  Bourtie  House. 

The  display  of  vegetables  was  the  finest  that  has  been  seen 
at  Inverurie  for  many  years. 

The  usual  dinner  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the 
Gordon  Arms  Hotel  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  very  largely 
attended. 

ISLE     OF     WIGHT. 

SHAN  KLIN. 

November  8. — Tbe  Shanklin  Chrysanthemum  Society  held 
their  annual  exhibition,  and  although  a  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  exhibits  was  evident,  the  good  quality  of  previous 
years  was  fully  maintained.  The  principal  prize-winners 
were  Messrs.  M.  Silsbury,  G.  Burt,  W.  Howard,  S.  Prismall, 

E.  Rayner,  C  Orchard,  G.  Kingswell,  G.  Jolliffe,  B.  Banks, 
and  W.  Morris. 

EAST  COWES. 
The  East  Cowes  Horticultural  Improvement  Association 
held  their  first  annual  Chrysanthemum  show  in  the  Town 
Hall  on  Wednesday  last,  when  some  very  fine  groups  <  f 
these  plants  were  staged  by  Messrs.  M.  Hunt,  W.  Hills, 
A.  Hills,  and  C.  Martin.  The  principal  prize-winners  for  cut 
blooms  were  Messrs.  A.  Hills,  T.   Burne,  W.   Broadwater, 

F.  Fry,  J.  G.  Oatley,  and  C.  Coombes. 

VENTNOR. 

The  annual  show  Jn  connection  with  the  Undercliffe 
Chrysanthtmum  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
last.  The  show  was  considered  a  very  great  improvement 
upon  last  year's  exhibition.  The  principal  prize-takers  were 
Messrs.  C.  H.  Snook,  H.  Dover,  F.  Woods,  W.  Howard, 
W.  Miller,  W.  Russell,  W.  W.  Sheath,  F.  Attrlll,  D.  Day, 
A.  E.  Gell,  W.  Gee,  and  A.  Hiehaids. 


COVENTRY    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

NoVpmher  8,  9— A  very  pretty  show  was  held  on  the  above 
dates  in  the  Market  Hall,  Coventry,  which,  though  not  a 
very  suitable  place,  willing  hands  had  helped  to  give  it  a 
pleasing  aspect  by  means  of  curtains,  and  Palmw  and  other 
plants  of  large  BJze,  kindly  lent  for  tbe  occasion  by  gardeners 
who  were  members  of  the  committee,  and  their  employers. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums 
were  well  shown  in  the  competitive  classes  by  Sir  R.  Moon 
(gr.,  Mr.  Morris),  who  secured  the  1st  prize,  and  by  W.  II. 
Herbert,  Esq.  {gr.,  Mr.  Blake),  who  was  2nd.  A.  James,  Esq. 
(gr.,  Mr.  Chandler),  easily  secured  let  place  in  the  cut  bloom 
classes  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  and  for  twenty-four  incurved 
varieties. 

A  fine  display  came  from  Lord  Leiuh's  gardens,  Stone- 
leigh  Abbey  (gr.,  Mr.  Martin),  consisting  of  excellent  fruit 
and  vegetables  in  season. 

Some  excellent  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  also  came  from 
Mr.  Martin,  of  Stoneleigh  Abbey  Gardens. 

Messrs.  Pekkins,  florists,  of  Coventry,  contributed  a 
number  of  artistic  articles  worked  out  in  flowers  and  greenery, 
the  Chrysanthemum  forming  appropriately  a  considerable 
proportion  of  tho  flowers  employed  in  their  construction. 

Mr.  Finch,  nurseryman,  erected  a  lofty  arcadian  group 
in  the  centre  of  the  ball,  and  this  was  very  effective,  sur- 
mounted as  it  was  with  Palms,  and  intermingled  with 
Codiaeums,  Dracaenas,  Eulalips,  Orchids,  and  other  plants 
The  Bame  exhibitor  contributed  floral  decorations  in  variety. 


HIGHGATE     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  8,  9,  10. —The  fourteenth  annual  exhibition  of 
tbe  above  Society  was  held  at  Holloway  Hall  on  the  above 
dates,  and  proved  very  successful.  In  every  respect  it  was 
a  great  advance  on  previous  years.  This  year,  3ti0  exhibits 
were  staged,  as  against  300  last  year;  and  the  cut  blooms 
numbered  2040,  as  against  15S3  for  1897. 

The  spacious  Holloway  Hall  was  completely  filled,  and  the 
smaller  hall  had  to  be  used  in  addition  for  ttaging  the 
cottagers'  exhibits.  The  Japaneeocut  blooms  were  large  and 
of  good  colouring,  all  the  bet t  known  varieties  being  repre- 
sented. Some  of  the  incurveds,  too,  were  praiseworthy, 
and  Pompons  and  Anemones  were  represented.  Table  decora- 
tions were  numerous,  and  of  good  quality ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  bouquets  and  baskets  of  Chrysanthemums 
with  Feins,  grasses,  and  foliage. 

The  groups  were  not  nunieroiid,  but  the  plants  were  good 
specimens  of  the  best  varieties,  and  in  the  case  of  trained 
specimen  plants,  there  were  some  exceptionally  good 
exhibits. 

Mr.  J.  Brooks,  gr.  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Newmax,  of  Totteridge,  for 
the  second  time  in  succession,  won  the  Ten-guinea  Silver 
Cup,  given  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Reonart,  with  forty-eight  Japanese 
blooms  of  not  fewer  than  twenty-four  varieties  ;  while  Mr.  J. 
Brooks,  gr.  to  Mr.  Walter  Reynolds,  J. P.,  Highgate,  carried 
off  the  1st  prize  forgroupiand  trained  plants.  Tho  cottagers 
exhibits  were  all  very  creditable  indeed,  and  one  of  the 
judges  declared  that  the  six  specimen  plants  staged  by  Mr. 
F.  J.  Wright,  of  Salisbury  Terrace,  Finohley,  eould  not  be 
beaten  by  any  cottager. 

Amongst  cottagers'  exhibits  waa  a  basket  of  Custard 
Marrows  shown  by  Mr.  Tomlik,  of  Fincbley,  which  had 
been  grown  from  Beedg  obtained  last  year  from  Philadelphia. 


BIRMINGHAM  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Novemrer  8,  9,  10. — The  annual  Bhow  of  tho  above  Sooiety 
took  place  in  the  Bingley  Hall.  Tho  exhibits  on  the  v*  hole 
were  very  satisfactory,  but  the  cut  blooms  of  Japanese 
varieties  v  ere  hardly  so  largo  as  usual.  The  incurved  flowers 
were  bright  in  colour,  and  large  in  size.  We  think,  also, 
that  they  were  better  dreseed  thsn  is  usual  at  Biimingham. 
Trained  specimen  plants  were  as  good  as  formeily. 
Plants. 

For  nine  plants  of  large  flowering  incurveds,  Lady  Mar- 
tineau,  West  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  O.  Br^sier),  was  the  winner  of 
the  1st  prize.  She  had  capital  specimens  of  Prince  Alfred, 
Golden  Empress,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Queen  of  England,  R.  C. 
Kingston,  Empress  of  India,  Lord  Alcester,  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  and  Lord  Wolseley;  Mr.  G.  Cadburv,  Noithfield, 
Birmingham  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Maldrnm),  was  2i.d. 

For  six  plants,  Mr.  G.  Cadbury  was  1st. 

For  six  plants  (Japanese),  Lady  Martinkau  won;  fine 
plants  were  included  of  Duchess  of  Wellingtrn,  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith,  and  Australie. 

The  best  plants  in  the  show  were  staged  in  the  class  for 
thiee  Japanese  specimens,  and  these  weie  from  Mr.  G. 
Cadburv. 

Tbe  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  with  foliage  plan's, 
to  occupy  a  f-pacc  of  20  feet  by  12  feet,  was  from  Mr.  Geo. 
Menzies,  gr.  to  R.  Cadlurt,  Esq.,  Moseley.  There  were  fivo 
exhibits.  In  most  instances  a  too  free  use  was  made  of  Eulallas. 
The  competition  was  keen.  Mr.  J.  Matdouald,  gr.  to  G.  H. 
K  endrick,  Esq.,  Whetstone,  was  2nd. 

For  a  smaller  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  plants, 
G.  Cadbury,  Esq.,  was  a  good  1st  among  five  exhibitors. 

Primulas  and  Cyclamens  were  shown  well,  but  some  of  the 
Primulas  were  decidedly  over-potted,  being  in  10-inch  pots. 
The  chief  winners  in  these  i  lasses  were  Mr.  Crooks,  Messrs. 
Thomfson  &  Son,  and  Messrs.  Fupe  &  Sons. 

R.  Cadbury,  Esq.,  had  the  best  table  plant-. 

Cut  Blooms. 

In  the  important  class  for  twenty-four  incurved  blooms,  dis- 
tinct varieties,  there  were  eight  competitors,  Mr.  Chas.  Ci  ooks, 
gr.  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip,  Hadsor,  Droitwich,  was 
placed  1st,  staging  a  beautiful  collection  of  fresh  and  large 
blooms.  His  varieties  were  Duchess  of  Fife,  William  Tunning- 
ton,  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  Madame  Ferlat  (very  fine),  Major 
Bonaffon,  Empress  of  India,  Miss  Dorothy  Foster,  Topaz 
Orientale  (a  fine  variety),  J.  Agate,  Golden  Empress,  Queen 
of  England,  Robt.  Petbeld,  John  Lambert,  Miss  Foster,  Lady 
Isabel  (a  grand  bloom),  Lord  Alcester,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Miss 
Haggas,  Mrs.  Heale,  Robt.  Tomlin,  Jeanue  d'Arc,  Mrs.  S. 
Coleman,  and  Lucy  Kendal  ;  tbe  2nd  position  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington, 
Elvaston  Castle,  Notts. 

For  twenty- four  Japanese,  distinct,  S.  Loder,  Esq.,  Iloore 
House,  Weedon  (gr.,  Mr.  Pearce),  was  a  good  1st  out  of  eight 
competitors.  Mr.  Pearce  bas  taken  1st  prize  In  this  class  for 
some  years  previous  to  last  season,  when  he  waB  beaten. 
This  season  Mr.  Pearce  was  well  1st.  Amongst  his  varieties 
the  following  were  interesting  : — Pride  of  Exmouth,  Elthorne 
Beauty,  Madame  Gustave  Hardy,  Mr.  J.  Lewis,  Robert  Powell, 
Graphic,  G.  J.  Warren,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lady  Hanham, 
Madame  Carnot,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Lady  Ridgway,  Mrs.  C. 
Blick,  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Jubilee,  and  Edith 
Tabor.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gr.  to  T.  B.  Haywuod,  Esq., 
Roigate,  Surrey,  was  2nd,  having  a  very  good  collection  of 
blooms.  fcr.  W.  H.  Lees,  gr.  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent 
Park,  was  3rd. 

For  eighteen  Incurveds,  Mr.  Cuas.  Crooks  was  again  1st. 

There  were  seven  exhibitors  of  collections  of  eighteen  Japa- 
nese blooms,  Mr.  E.  S.  Cope,  Redditch  (gr.,  Mr.  F.  Sceany), 
was  the  best.  In  this  stand  was  a  very  fine  bloom  of  Mons. 
Chtnon  de  Leche\  tho  best  specimen  of  the  variety  in  tho 
show.  The  2nd  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  Jones,  gr.  to 
C  A.  Smith-Rylands,  Esq.,  Warwick. 
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Mr.  C.  Crooks  had  the  best  collection  of  twelve  incurveds, 
distinct ;  and  Mr.  R.  Jones  was  2nd. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Salter  obtained  1st  prize  for  twelve  Japanese 
incurveds.  One  of  his  best  blooms  being  a  fine  one  of  the 
variety  Australie. 

The  best  variety  shown  in  sixes  was  Mrs.  Philips  Rivoire, 
from  Mr.  R.  Jones. 

The  best  yellow  Japanese  was  Phoebus,  from  Mr.  Crooks. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Anemone-like  blooms,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter  staged  a  very  nice  collection,  bis  best  blooms  being 
Delaware  and  Mrs.  Jules  Benedict. 

For  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incurved  blooms,  Mr.  A. 
Darley,  gr.  to  H.  W.  Elliott,  Esq.,  Selly  Oak,  won  with  a 
very  even  lot  of  blooms  of  moderate  size. 

Decorative  Classes. 

For  a  display  of  floral  arrangements  to  occupy  a  space  not 
exceeding  20  feet  by  6  feet,  Mr.  Crook,  of  Edgbaston,  Bir- 
mingham, was  a  decided  1st,  Many  floral  devices  of  Chrys- 
anthemums were  illustrated,  and  the  best  taste  was  evident. 
Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  King's  Norton,  Birmingham,  secured 
2nd  place  with  a  heavy,  sombre-looking,  but  novel  exhibit. 

For  twelve  specimen  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  arranged  in 
a  space  3  feet  6  by  3  feet,  Mr.  R.  Cadbury  was  the  winning 
exhibitor,  there  being  four  others.  The  blooms  were  inter- 
spersed with  Codiasums,  &c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

For  six  bunches  of  GrapeB,  Mr.  Geo.  Mullins,  gr.  to  Lady 
H.  Somerset,  Eastnor  Castle,  was  1st;  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre, 
2nd.  Mr.  Mullins'  exhibit  was  very  fine.  There  were 
numerous  exhibits  of  Grapes,  and  the  quality  was  unusually 
good.  The  cbief  prize-winners  were  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Mullins,  and  Mr.  Goodacre. 

There  were  classes  for  Apples  and  Pears.  These  were  well 
filled,  and  the  quality  was  generally  satisfactory. 

Vegetables  were  capital.  For  Messrs.  Webb's  prizes  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Highclere  Castle,  Newbury  (gr.,  Mr.  Pope), 
was  1st.  Mr.  C.  Alston  was  1st  for  Messrs.  Poi'E  &  Son's 
Collection ;  and  Mr.  Crook  for  Messrs.  Simpson  &  Co.'s 
Prizes. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

An  exhibit  that  attracted  much  attention  was  one  from 
Her  Majesty  the  Qt'EEN,  "Windsor  (gr.,  Mr.  Owen  Thomas), 
who  staged  about  140  or  150  dishes,  including  Apples,  Pears, 
Medlars,  Plums,  Quinces,  Pines  and  Grapes ;  the  stand  was 
about  25  feet  by  15  feet,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  large  vase, 
furnished  with  Palm-leaves,  Bamboo-branches,  Asparagus 
deflexus,  Berberis  berries,  and  Chrysanthemum  blooms. 
There  were  also  four  corner  vases.  (A  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded  to  this  exhibit.) 

Mr.  A.  F.  Walton  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  large 
representative  collection  of  Cactus  plants. 

A  large  exhibit  was  made  by  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  M.P.,  consisting  of  stove  and  table-plants, 
Orchids,  Primulas,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Pelargo- 
niums, Cyclamens,  Chrysanthemums,  &c.  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  Sotton  &  Sons,  Reading,  were  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal  for  a  stand  100  feet  in  length,  consisting  of  Potatos, 
hardy  plants,  &c. 

Messrs.  John  Laino  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  staged 
a  collection  of  Apples  and  plants  (Gold  Medal). 

Silver  Medals  were  also  awarded  to  several  other  firms  for 
meritorious  exhibits.  H.  K. 


HANLEY    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  9,  10. — The  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  was 
opened  in  the  Victoria  Hall  on  the  above  date.  The  society 
(which  ie  affiliated  with  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society) 
has  for  patrons  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and 
for  president  the  ex-Mayor  (Mr.  M.  Tunnicliffe),  with  an 
influential  list  of  vice-pretddents,  and  an  energetic  committee. 

The  entries  numbered  170,  which  is  a  slight  increase  on 
last  year,  and  prizes  to  the  value  of  £100  were  offered.  The 
cut-blooms  were  exceedingly  fine  ;  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  exhibits,  but  a  falling-off  in  the  number 
of  grouped  plants.  The  orchestra  was  decorated  with  a 
number  of  fine  foliage  plants  from  the  Park,  which  had  a 
very  good  effect 

Open  Division. — Plants  in  Pots:  Three  Japanese,  1st,  S. 
Montford,  Congleton.  Group  of  Chrysanthemums,  1st,  R.  G. 
Howson,  Shelton.  Group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  1st, 
R.  G.  Howson.  Twelve  table  plants,  1st,  J.  C.  Waterhouse, 
Prestbury.  Cut  Flowers  :  Twenty-four  cut  blooms,  incurved, 
eighteen  varieties,  1st,  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Derby. 
Twenty-four  cut  blooms,  Japanese,  eighteen  varieties,  1st, 
R.  W.  D.  Harley.  Twelve  cut  blooms,  incurved,  distinct 
varieties,  1st,  the  Earl  of  Harrington.  Twelve  cut  blooms, 
Japanese,  1st,  J.  C.  Waterhouse. 

Oven  Amateur  Division. — Plants  in  Pots:  Six  greenhouse 
plints  or  Ferns,  1st,  E.  Drakin.  Cut  Flowers  :  Twelve 
blooms,  incurved,  1st,  D.  A.  Lewis.  Six  blooms,  incurved, 
1st,  D,  A.  Lewis.  Twelve  cut  blooms,  Japanese,  six  varie- 
ties, 1st,  D.  A.  Lewis.  Six  cut  blooms,  Japanese,  distinct 
varieties,  1st,  P.  Simpson. 

Amateur  Division. — Cut  Flowers:  Twelve  cut  flowers,  in- 
curved, six  distinct  varieties,  1st,  E.  Deakin.  Twelve  cut 
flowers,  Japanese,  six  distinct  varieties,  1st.,  E.  Deakin. 
Six  cut  flowers,  Japanese,  distinct  varieties,  1st,  E.  Deakin. 

Gentlemen's  Gardeners'  Division. — Twelve  cut  blooms, 
Japanese,  six  distinct  varieties,  1st,  A.  S.  Dix,  Shelton.  Six 
cut  flowers,  incurved,  distinct  varieties,  1st,  John  Maskery  . 


LIVERPOOL. 

November  9,  10. — The  annual  autumn  exhibition,  held  in 
St.  George's  Hall  on  the  above  dates,  was,  horticulturally, 
a  successful  one.  Some  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  groups  effected  an  improvement.  The  competition 
was  scarcely  so  keen  as  in  former  years,  still  the  show, 
as  such,  suffered  but  little.  The  most  interest  centred  in 
cut  blooms,  for  which  a  good  money  prize  and  a  Challenge 
Cup  were  given  for  the  best  forty-eight  distinct  varieties. 
The  competitors  in  this  class  numbered  four,  and  as  all  the 
stands  contained  many  fine  examples,  the  result  was  good. 

Mr.  J.  Heaton,  gr.  to  R.  P.  Houston,  Esq.,  The  Lawn, 
Algburth,  was  a  good  1st,  having  superior  flowers  of  Japanese 
and  incurved  varieties,  particularly  M.  Chenon  de  Leche", 
Lady  Hanham,  E.  Molyneux,  Phtebus,  and  Austr  alian  Gold  ; 
and  incurveds  Duchess  of  Fife,  Lord  Alcester,  Charles  Curtis, 
and  Golden  Queen  of  England ;  Mr.  G.  Burdon,  gr.  to  G.  B. 
Cockburn,  Esq.,  Lingdale  Lodge,  Claughton,  was  2nd. 

For  eighteen  incurveds  there  was  a  capital  lot  of  entries, 
and  fine  blooms.  Mr.  J.  Davies,  gr.  to  —  Ellis,  Esq.,  Dee 
View,  Heswall,  was  1st,  having  shapely  blooms  of  popular 
varieties ;  Mr.  C.  Osborne,  gr.  to  H.  Tate,  Esq.,  Allertoa 
Beeches,  was  2nd. 

For  the  best  twelve  incurved  varieties,  Mr.  W.  Dawes,  gr. 
to  Lord  Trevor,  Brynkenalt,  Chirk,  was  1st,  with  evenly- 
sized,  not  over-large  blooms ;  Mr.  E.  Broadey,  gr.  to  W.  H. 
Jones,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Hooton,  was  2nd. 

The  best  eighteen  Japanese  varieties  were  those  of  Mr.  C. 
Osborne,  who  easily  took  the  1st  prize. 

Mr.  W.  Dawes  staged  exquisite  examples  of  Japanese 
varieties  in  the  elass  for  twelve  blooms,  and. was  an  easy  1st, 
Mrs.  Weeks,  John  Seward,  Edith  Tabor,  and  Charles  Davis 
being  especially  fine  ;  Mr.  James  Young,  gr.  to  The 
Cheshire  Line's  Committee,  Otterspool,  was  2nd. 

Pompon  varieties  were  grandly  staged  by  Mr.  E.  Wharton, 
gr.  to  John  Findlay,  Esq.,  Mavis  Court,  Sefton  Park,  in 
the  class  for  twelve  bunches,  the  blooms  being  perfect  in 
form,  of  good  size,  and  full,  round,  and  suitably  set  up  with 
their  own  foliage  in  bunches  of  three  blooms. 

The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  mixed  with  foliage  plants 
were,  as  previously  stated,  an  excellent  feature  of  the  show. 
Mr.  Bracegirdle,  gr.  to  W.  H.  Watts, Esq  .Elmtree  Hall,  Waver- 
tree,  was  1st,  his  plants  carrying  good  blooms,  evenly  and 
lightly  arranged  in  the  group,  and  the  Crotons  that  were 
used  were  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  relieving  the 
blooms. 

In  the  classes  for  eight  trained  specimens,  there  was  an 
unfortunate  falling  off  in  quality,  the  only  exhibit  worthy  of 
note  being  that  for  three  Pompons.  Here  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  gr. 
to  H.  Cunningham,  Esq.,  Gorsey  Cop,  Gateacre,  staged 
some  abundantly-flowered  plants. 

Plants  other  than  Chrysanthemums,  are  a  feature  at  these 
shows,  and  some  magnificent  Palms  and  Ferns  were  exhibited 
whose  handsome  leaves  and  fronds  could  have  been  ill-spared 
in  the  decoration  of  the  Hall.  Mr.  Bracegirdle  was 
adjudged  1st  in  each  class. 

Poinsettias  were  well  exhibited  by  Mr,  W.  Lyon,  gr.  to  A. 
M.  Smith,  Esq.,  Bolton  Huy,  Roby,  the  plants  being  from 
2  to  3  feet  high,  with  halt  a  dozen  heads  of  bracts  each. 

Orchids  were  noted  in  quantity.  Mr.  Bracegirdle 
showing  Cattleya  labiata  and  CypripediuniB.  Messrs.  J. 
Cowan  &  Co.  staged  an  interesting  lot  of  Orchids,  Heaths, 
&c.  Messrs.  K.  P.  Kkr  &  Sons,  Aigburth,  a  good  exhibit  of 
Cyclamens.    Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  Apples  in  variety. 


NORTHAMPTON     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  9,  10. — The  twenty-seventh  annual  show  was 
held  on  the  above  dates.  The  exhibits  were  of  quite  average 
quality,  and  some  of  the  bloomB  shown  by  amateurs  were 
very  satisfactory. 

Groups  and  Plants. 

For  the  best  group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  only,  upon  a 
space  8  feet  by  7£  feet,  there  were  only  two  competitors.  The 
1st  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Isaac  Reeve,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Coulson, 
Northampton,  whose  exhibit  was  of  a  very  satisfactory 
character. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  0  feet  by  6  feet,  Mr.  W. 
Kirby,  Northampton,  was  1st.  This  group  contained  some 
beautiful  blooms,  and  was  awarded  a  Silver  Cup  in  addition 
to  the  1st  prize. 

For  six  specimen  plants  of  Japanese  varieties  Mr.  Isaac 
Reeve  was  again  1st. 

Other  autumn-flowering  and  ornamental  foliage  plants 
were  well  shown,  and  the  chief  prize-winners  were  Mr. 
Soden,  Mr.  Manino,  Mr.  Barkaway,  Mr.  Hemminos,  Mr. 
Hinkley,  Mr.  Amos  Smith,  and  Mr.  Bateman. 

Cut  Blooms. 

In  the  class  for  a  table  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  and 
Ferns  and  foliage  plants,  there  were  three  competitors.  Mr. 
Keightly,  gr.  to  Sir  Herewald  Weeks,  Courtenhall,  was 
awarded  1st  prize,  for  a  superior  exhibit ;  Mr.  H.  Kempshall, 
gr.  to  Sir  Chas.  E.  Isham,  Lamport  Hall,  was  2nd,  with  a 
pretty  and  effective  arrangement  of  fine  blooms. 

The  best  bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Borrow,  Northampton. 

For  eighteen  Japanese  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  Wm. 
Pearce,  gr.  to  Mr.  S.  Loder,  Weedon,  was  1st.  Mr.  Pearce 
staged  some  grand  blooms,  including  Elthome  Beauty,  Pride 
of  Exmouth,  President  Nonin,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis  (very  good), 
Mons.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Lady  Ridgway,  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Weeks  Mr.  Coles,  gr.  to  Earl  Spencer,  Althorpo,  Northamp- 
ton, occupied  2nd  place . 


For  eighteen  incurved  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Pearce  was 
again  1st,  and  included  Duchess  of  Fife,  C.  H.  Curtis  (very 
good),  Ma  Perfection,  Ernest  Cannell,  and  Leonard  Payne. 
Mr.  Copson  took  2nd  honours  in  this  class. 

For  three  Anemones  and  three  reflexed  blooms,  Mr.  Owen 
Soden,  gr.  to  G.  Adnitt,  Esq.,  Northampton,  was  1st; 
Descartes   was  very  fine  in  this  stand.    Mr.  Copson  was  2nd. 

The  best  Japanese  variety  shown  in  sixes,  was  Edith  Tabor 
from  Mr.  Keightly. 

Mr.  Copson  won  an  interesting  class  for  six  Japanese 
varieties  introduced  in  1S97  and  1898,  and  showed  Lady 
Hanham,  Yellow  Madame  Carnot,  Beaute  de  Grenoble, 
Robert  Powell,  Wertha,  and  Mrs.  Maling  Grant. 

For  the  best  twelve  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties  intro- 
duced since  1894,  Mr.  S.  Cole  was  1st  with  Mons.  Cheu.m 
de  Leche,  John  Seward,  Mons.  E.  Andre,  Mrs.  Mease,  Robert 
Powell,  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  Lady  Ridgway,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Mons. 
Dieul  sillandria,  Beauty  of  Teignmouth,  C.  W.  Richardson, 
and  Eva  Knowles. 

The  best  incurved  variety  was  C.  H.  Curtis,  six  nice  blooms 
of  which  were  shown  by  Mr.  S.  Cole. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 
Apples  and  Pears  were  shown  well,  and  some  good  speci- 
mens were  staged  ;  .the  chief  winners  being  Messrs.  Cole, 
Pearoe,  Keiohtly,  Alexander,  and  Cory.  Mr.  Cole  was 
1st  for  Black  Grapes,  and  Mr.  Alexander  for  white  Grapes. 
For  eight  varieties  of  vegetables  Mr.  Keightly  was  1st,  with  a 
grand  collection.  Messrs.  Sutton's  prize  for  six  varieties  of 
vegetables  was  won  by  Mr.  K  kig  htly. 

Non-competitive. 
There  were  several  non-competitive  exhibits.  Messrs. 
Thos.  Perkins  &  Sons  showed  a  large  collection  of  fruit, 
plants,  wreaths,  and  other  floral  devices.  Mr.  Arthur 
Bailey  and  Mr.  A.  Cockerill,  The  Drapery,  Northampton, 
also  showed  floral  devices,  those  from  the  last-named 
exhibitor  being  much  admired  for  their  superior  quality.  11.  K. 


MONMOUTH  CHRYSANTHEMUM  AND 
HORTICULTURAL. 

Novemp.br  9,  10.— This  Society  held  its  eighth  annual  show- 
in  the  Rolls  Hall,  Monmouth,  and  it  was  the  most  sue- 
cessful  exhibition  the  Society  has  yet  held.  The  groups  of 
Chrysanthemums  were  particularly  meritorious,  as  were  also 
the  collections  of  Apples  and  vegetables. 

There  were  five  entries  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrys- 
anthemums in  a  space  of  60  square  feet,  Mr.  Phillips,  gr.  to 
J.  M.  Bannermin,  Esq.,  Wyastone  Leys,  Monmouth, 
taking  a  good  lead  with  plants  having  good  foliage  and  very 
large  flowers;  Mr.  Pitt,  nurseryman,  Abergavenny,  who 
followed,  had  likewise  a  good,  although  somewhat  flatlv- 
arranged  group. 

A.  Vizard,  Esq.,  The  Ancre  Hill,  Monmouth,  was  the  only 
exhibitor  of  a  smaller  group. 

Cut  Blooms.  —Twenty-four  incurved  blooms  from  Mr.  Pitt 
were  the  best  — moderately  large  flowers,  the  best  being 
C.  H.  Curtis,  Ma  Perfection,  Lord  Wolseley,  and  Princess  of 
Wales. 

Mr.  Phillim  won  for  twelve  incurveds,  and  had  large, 
well-finished  blooms  of  Madame  Darier,  C.  H.  Curtis' 
Madame  Ferlat,  Globe  d'Or,  Baron  Hirsch,  Mrs.  Kingston'. 
Ac.  ;  Mr.  Lockyer,  gr.  to  J.  Hanbury  Lee,  Esq.,  Pontypool 
Park,  closely  followed. 

In  the  clas»  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  Mr.  Pitt 
was  1st  with  some  grand  blooms  of  G.  J.  Warren,  Duchess  of 
York,  Madame  Carnot,  Mrs.  J.  Lowis,  E.  Molyneux,  N.  C.  S  's 
Jubilee,  Ao. ;  2nd,  Mr.  Davis,  gr.  to  W.  G.  Wrioht,  Esq., 
Quarry  House,  Hereford,  who  had  larger  flowers  than  those 
in  the  1st  prize  stand,  but  not  so  uniformly  well  finished,  or 
as  well  put  up. 

Mr.  Spencer,  gr.  to  C.  H.  Moffatt,  Esq.,  Goodrich  Court, 
Ross,  had  the  best  collection  of  twelve  Japanese  blooms  ; 
and  was  followed  by  Captain  Hopgood. 

Mr.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  offered  a  silvrr- 
gilt  Medal  for  the  best  six  Japanese  blooms,  which  was  won 
by  Mr.  Spencer. 

Fruit.— Mr.  Pitt  had  the  best  collection  of  six  dishes  of 
Pears  ;  and  Mr.  Spencer  was  1st  for  a  collection  of  six  dishes 
of  dessert  Apples.  Six  dishes  of  culinary  Apples  were  best 
shown  by  Mr.  Davis. 

The  best  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  were  from  Mr. 
Lockyer,  who  had  Black  Alicante ;  and  the  best  three 
bunchts  of  white  Grapes  were  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  from 
the  same  exhibitor. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 
A  fine  collection  (fifty  dishes)  of  Apples  and  Pears,  with  a 
background  of  ornamental  foliage-plants,  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.    Coomber,    gr.    to    Lord    Llanoattock,    The   Hendre, 
Monmouth.  2.  C. 


LAUNCESTON    CHRYSANTHEMUM 
AND    ERUIT. 

November  10.— The  third  annual  exhibition,  which  was 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Launceston,  on  the  above  date,  was 
generally  considered  to  be  a  great  advance  upon  thoso  that 
have  been  held  by  the  Society. 

The  groups  were  good,  the  phints  in  almost  every  instance 
well  bloomed;  foliage  genorally  freo  from  rust,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  plants  left  little  to  be  desired.     For  a 
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group  arranged  in  a  space  not  exceeding  SO  square  feet,  Mr. 
J.  Reuse,  gr.  to  Miss  Gobney,  was  1st,  taking  also  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Certificate.  This  was  a 
pretty  group  of  plants,  averaging  4  feet  in  height,  with 
numerous  fresh  blooms  of  large  size.  Mr.  J.  Livermore,  gr. 
to  J.  S.  TftEGOMNiNG,  Esq.,  was  2nd;  here  the  plants  were 
taller,  the  Bowers  much  smaller— still,  it  was  a  pleasing 
group. 

Foragroup  in  aspaceof  60  square  feet,  Mr.  Woodley,  gr. 
to  Miss  Mu.nks  was  1st,  with  a  capital  arrangement,  in 
which  Perns,  grasses,  and  foliage  plants  were  well  employed; 
Mr.  Livermore  was  again  2nd. 

For  nine  plants,  with  an  average  of  six  blooms  on  a  plant, 
\Y.  Wkvill.  Esq.,  was  awarded  1st,  his  plants  being  dwarf 
ana  the  blooms  good  ;  Mr.  J.  Parsons,  gr.  to  E.  Pethybridoe, 
Esq.,  had  also  good  plants,  but  smaller  blooms. 

For  a  group  of  plants,  of  not  fewer  than  twelve  nor  more 
than  eighteen,  the  position  of  these  last  two  competitors  was 
reversed.  Mr.  Pethybridge's  plants  being  full  of  flower. 

Cut  Blooms. 

For  twenty-four  blooms  (Japanese),  in  eighteen  distinct 
varieties,  G.  L.  Ellis,  Esq.,  was  awarded  1st  prize,  with  a 
very  even  lot  of  good  bloomB,  and  several  newer  ones  among 
them ;  Mr.  Livermore  was  a  close  2nd. 

For  twelve  blooms  (Japanese,  distinct),  The  Ven.  Arch. 
du  Boulay  came  well  to  the  front.  Some  capital  stands  of 
incurved  blooms  were  shown  by  W.  Wevill,  Esq.,  1st  for 
twelve ;  and  1st  for  twelve  Japanese. 

Id  the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  G.  L.  Ellis, 
Esq.,  was  1st,  with  a  very  even  lot  of  blooms.  This  was  a 
well-contested  class.  A  Correspondent. 


WINDSOR     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  10. — A  really  good  show  was  held  in  the  Albert 
Institute,  Windsor,  on  the  above  date.  The  competition 
was  keen  throughout,  and  the  exhibits  were  good.  Groups 
of  Chrysanthemum  plants  were  the  feature  of  the  show.  Six 
exhibitors  entered  in  the  opeu  class  for  the  possession  of 
the  Challenge  Cup,  which  is  awarded  with  the  1st  prize.  Mr. 
W.  Cole,  gr.  to  Mrs.  E.  B.  Foster,  secured  the  Award  with 
a  commendable  group  ;  Mr.  W.  Davis,  gr.  to  H.  Adams, 
Esq.,  was  2nd.  Mr.  H.  Edwards,  32,  Albert  Street,  Clewer, 
Wii  dsor,  won  a  similar  honour  in  the  amateurs'  division. 

Mr.  Fifield,  gr.  to  T.  Cawte,  Esq.,  staged  the  best  speci- 
men-plants, and  these  showed  high  cultural  skill.  A  plant 
of  the  variety  Mrs.  G.  Rundle  was  furnished  with  over  100 
good  blooms. 

In  the  cut-bloom  section,  Mr.  Sturt,  gr.  to  L.  Cohen,  Esq., 
Engleford  Green,  won  the  1st  prize  for  twenty-four  Japanese 
varieties  ;  and  Mr.  Lane,  gr.  to  Miss  Ridgk,  Ascot,  was  2nd. 
Mr.  Lane  won  for  twenty- four  incurveds  and  the  Challenge 
Cup  for  twelve  Japanese,  and  a  like  number  of  incurved 
varieties  ;  also  for  six  Japanese  blooms  of  one  variety. 

Mr.  J.  Wood,  gr.  to  Lord  Boston,  won  for  twelve  Japanese 
blooms,  showing  large  and  fresh  specimens  ;  also  for  six 
incurved  flowers  of  one  variety,  this  being  C.  H.  Curtis. 

Mr.  W.  Cole  staged  the  best  Anemone  blooms,  and  won 
premier  position. 

Baskets  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  of  any  kind, 
made,  as  they  always  do  here,  a  grand  display.  Mr.  Lane, 
with  excellent  examples  of  Japanese  varieties,  associated 
with  suitable  autumnal  foliage,  won  the  coveted  Award. 
Mrs.  Bargrave  Wyborcc  secured  a  like  Award  in  the  class 
open  to  ladies  only. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  numerous  and  good. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

November  10.— The  last  meeting  of  this  society  took  place 
at  the  Coal  Exchange,  Manchester.  Preterit:  Messrs.  G. 
Shorland  Ball  (in  the  chair),  Law-Schofield,  Greenwood, 
Leemann,  Gratrix,  Weathers,  Johnson,  and  Mills  (hon.  sec). 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  First-class  Certi5cates  and 
Awards  of  Merit  given  at  the  meeting  :— 

Saml.  Gratrix,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range  (gr.,  Mr.  McLeod), 
showed  Cypripedium  insane  Ernesti  (First-class  Certificate) ; 
Cypripedium  Grovesianum  (Lathamianum  x  Leeanum) 
(Award  of  Merit) ;  C.  Ashburtoni;e  gtganteum  (Award  of 
Merit) ;  C.  Leeanum  aureum  and  La^lio- Cattleya  Amelia 
(amethystina  x  cinnabarina  (Award  of  Merit). 

Thomas  Statter,  Esq.,  Whitefield  (gr.,  Mr.  Johnson), 
showed  Dendrobium  bigibbum— Stand  Hall  variety  (First-class 
Certificate);  D.  Phalasnopsis Schroderianum  (Cultural  Certifi- 
cate) ;  Lielio-Cattleya  Statterianum  (Ladio-Perrini  x  C. 
labiata  (Award  of  Merit) ;  L.-C.  Ascania,  Cypripedium 
insigne  Jchnsoni  (Award  of  Merit  J,  and  C.  insigne  superba. 
The  same  exhibitor  also  staged  a  very  fine  group,  for  which 
a  Silver-gilt  Medal  was  unanimously  awarded. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Bradford,  showed  Cypri- 
pedium Jeanette  (niveum  X  Leeanum)  (Award  of  Merit) ;  C. 
Lilian,  and  C.  calloso-Warneri. 

Mr.  Joax  Robson,  Altrincham,  showed  Cattleya  labiata, 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  Cypripedium  Charles  wort  hi,  and 
C.  Leeanum  giganteum.  A  group  was  also  staged  by  this 
exhibitor,  which  received  a  Vote  of  Thanks. 

Fred  Hardy,  Esq.,  Ashton -on- Mersey  (gr.,  Mr.  Stafford), 
exhibited  a  Binall  group,  in  which  was  included  Cattleya 
Hardyana  and  Lselia  praatans  alba  (a  Vote  of  Thanks  was 
awarded).  Communicated. 


HARROGATE    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  10,  11.— The  fourth  annual  show  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  the  above  dates,  and  was  attended  with  increased 
success.  The  entries  in  all  classes  were  good,  and  the 
exhibits  were  far  above  the  average  quality. 

Groups.-  In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants 
only.  Mr.  J.  Pettinger  was  1st,  and  E  B.  FajbeR,  Esq.  (gr., 
Mr.  W.  Townsend),  -2nd,  who,  having  entered  in  most  of  tho 
group  classes,  was  in  this  case  beaten. 

In  the  open  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants, 
including  Chrysanthemums  and  Orchids,  E.  B.  Fabbr,  Esq., 
was  easily  1st,  and  the  arrangement  was  most  effectual.  In 
tho  foreground  of  the  group  was  arranged  a  teautiful  group 
of  Orchids,  including  some  charming  sprays  of  Oncidium 
Rogersii,  and  many  other  Orchids.  2nd,  The  Queen  Hotel 
Co.,  Harrogate. 

Cut  Blooms.— For  twenty-four  Japanese  varieties,  A.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  Trauby  Croft  (gr.,  Mr.  Leadbetter),  was  1st ;  he  staged 
some  good,  well-finished  blooms,  among  others,  Emily 
Silsbury,  Graphic,  Edith  Tabor,  Lady  Ridgway,  International, 
and  Eva  Knowles. 

For  twenty-four  incurveds,  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  was  1st,  who 
staged  Princess  of  Wales,  Lucy  Rendell,  Ma  Perfection, 
Golden  Empress,  Madame  Ferkt,  C.  H.  Curtis,  &c.  ;  2nd, 
C.  H.  Simpson,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Retchell). 

Fruit  was  well  shown,  an  especially  fine  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears  being  staged.  For  a  collection  of  six 
varieties  of  fruits,  A.  Brotherton,  Esq.,  Arthington  Hall, 
was  1st,  his  collection  including  some  fine  Muscat  Grapes. 

The  best  6ix  dishes  of  baking  Apples  were  from  Lady 
Co  well,  Clifton  Castle  (gr.,  Mr.  Lee). 

F.orists  Exhibits. — Some  very  charming  bouquets  and  other 
devices  were  shown.  In  the  class  for  one  hand-bouquet,  the 
competition  was  keen.  1st  prize,  W.  Bonsall,  Harrogate; 
2nd,  A.  J.  Hall,  Harrogate.  All  were  excellent,  and  greatly 
admired. 

Messrs.  Batohelor,  Bonsall,  and  Hall  each  staged  a 
display  of  floral  devices,  not  for  competition,  and  these  were 
a  great  centre  of  attraction  during  the  show. 

The  Harrogate  Committee  are  especially  fortunate  in  having 
such  an  excellent  hall  for  their  show,  it  being  held  for  the 
second  time  in  the  Winter  Garden  recently  erected  in  con- 
nection with  the  baths,  and  when  lit  up  by  the  electric 
light  in  the  evening,  and  viewed  from  the  staircase  at  the 
entrance,  the  hall  presented  a  charming  effect. 


BECCLES     CHRYSANTHEMUM     AND 
HORTICULTURAL. 

November  10,  11. — The  ninth  annual  show  of  this  Society 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Beccles,  on  the  above  dates.  The 
show,  on  the  whole,  was  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  former 
years,  and  the  competition  was  keen. 

For  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  E.  Masters,  Esq  ,  Beccles, 
again  carried  off  chief  honours  for  Japanese,  incurved,  re- 
flexed,  and  Pompon  varieties;  also  the  1st  prize  for  a  single 
specimen,  which  was  a  fine  plant  of  Viviand  Morel.  The  2nd 
prizes  in  the  above  classes  were  awarded  to  Miss  Crowfoot 
and  A  Woods,  Esq. 

Cut  blooms  were  well  shown.  For  twenty-four  Japanese 
varieties,  open  class,  the  Misses  Fowles,  Beccles,  were  1st 
prize  winners,  and  in  this  stand  was  the  beBt  bloom  in  the 
show,  being  one  of  Phoebus  ;  the  2nd  prize  went  to  N.  Bacon, 
Esq.,  Raveningham  Hall. 

E.  Masters,  Esq  ,  was  1st  for  twelve  Japanese  varieties 
with  very  fine  blooms.  Incurved  varieties  were  also  well 
represented. 

For  the  best  miscellaneous  group  of  plants,  A.  Woods,  Esq. , 
was  most  successful.  There  was  the  usual  display  of  hand- 
bouquets  and  epergnes. 

Good  collections  of  fruit  came  fr.-m  Sir  R.  Beauchamp,  l6t 
prize,  an  i  N.  Bacon,  Esq.,  2nd.  A  very  meritorious  hono- 
rary collection  of  garden  produce  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Batters,  Gillingham  Hall  Gardens.  H.  F. 


LEICESTER    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  11,  12. — A  most  successful  exhibition  in  con- 
nection with  this  Society  was  held  on  the  above  dates. 
Tbere  were  245  entries,  and  upwards  of  1000  cut  blooms  were 
staged. 

For  eighteen  incurveds,  the  Rev.  M.  Bird  was  placed  1st ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Smith  2nd.  In  the  class  for  eighteen  Japanese 
blooms,  the  positions  of  the  same  exhibitors  were  reversed. 
The  Rev.  M.  Bird  led  the  way  again  for  twelve  incurved?, 
distinct;  Mr.  Sharpe,  Little  Dalby  Hall  Gardens,  Melton 
Mowbray,  being  2nd  in  this  class.  Mr.  Smith  was  the  best 
exhibitor  of  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  and  the  Rev.  M.  Bird 
followed. 

For  six  blooms  of  any  variety,  to  be  shown  with  foliage  as 
grown,  and  with  stems  not  less  than  12  inches  in  length,  no 
cups  and  rings  being  allowed,  Mr.  A.  Bell  was  most  suc- 
cessful, as  he  was  also  for  three  bunches  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Table  decoration  was  very  prettily  done.  No  flowers  but 
Chrysanthemums  were  allowed,  but  any  kind  of  foliage  was 
permissible.  Mr.  Cornell  was  placed  1st,  and  the  Rev.  M. 
Bird  2nd.  The  amateur  class  for  cut  blooms  was  well 
contested. 

There  was  a  good  display  of  choice  fruits.  The  duties  of 
the  secretaryship  were  capably  discharged  by  Mr.  Robert 
G.  Lawson.  H.  K. 


HAYES   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  11. — A  very  successful  exhibition  was  held  in 
the  Hayes  Schools  on  the  above  date,  groups  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  cut  flowers  Icing  alike  good  and  of  high  quality. 

The  best  group,  which  was  composed  of  well-grown  plants 
carrying  fine  blooms,  came  from  Mr.  Fulford,  gr.  to  the 
Rev.  J.  G  idbing,  Hayes.  Mr.  Fulfobd  was  also  1st  for  a 
group  of  Pompons  with  a  very  pretty  arrangement. 

With  a  stand  of  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  Sti  nestreet, 
gr.  to  E.  Bradley  Hunt,  Esq.,  was  1st,  just  beating  Mr. 
Fulford.  The  latter  exhibitor  was  1st  for  a  fine  and  heavy 
stand  of  incurved  blooms,  a  flower  of  C.  H.  Curtis  being 
selected  as  the  best  incurved  flower  in  the  show.  For  a 
stand  of  Japanese  incurved  varieties  Mr.  Fdlford  was  again 
1st,  ami  from  this  exhibit  was  chosen  the  pjemier  Japanese 
bloom,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Modestum.  For  twelve 
Anemones,  large-flowered,  the  last-mentioned  exhibitor  was 
1st,  with  very  fine  blooms,  including  Descartes,  John  Bunyan, 
W.  W.  Astor,  and  Ernest  Caille.  Pompons  were  also  well 
staged. 

ULSrKR     HORTICULTURAL. 

November  15,  16.—  The  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Ulster  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  St.  George's  Market, 
Belfast.  The  show  was  opened  by  tho  Countess  of  Annesley ; 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Belfast,  Lord  Londonderry,  and  other 
distinguished  supporters  of  horticulture  were  present.  The 
exhibition  was  worthy  of  the  Society,  in  regard  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  exhibits.  The  groups  of  foliage 
and  flowering  plants  were  very  pleasing. 

Considerable  interest  was  manifest  in  a  decorative  table  of 
fruit  sent  by  Her  Majesty  The  Queen,  from  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Windsor,  to  which  a  Gold  Medal  was  awarded.  This 
exhibit  included  Grapes  from  the  old  Vines  at  Cumberland 
Lodge  and  Hampton  Court.  Large  vases  of  Chrysanthemums 
were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  around  the  sides 
were  small  vases  of  Orchid  blossoms.  The  exhibit  was 
covered  with  a  canopy  in  blue  and  gold. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast,  showed 
a  fine  stand  of  baskets  and  dishes  of  splendidly -coloured 
Apples. 

Messrs.  Axex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  had  a  table 
of  Apples  and  Pears,  also  a  large  show  of  farm  produce. 

Messrs.  S.  McGredy  &  Son,  Portadown,  exhibited  baskets 
of  Apples  and  Pears. 

Quite  a  novel  feature  was  the  striking  miniature  Jardin 
d'hiver,  designed  and  setup  by  Mr.  C.  McKinnon,  Curator  of 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Belfast.  Large  Palms,  Camellias, 
Ferns,  &c,  screened  the  walls  of  the  building,  and  Cycads, 
Anthuriums,  Aralias,  and  Ferns  were  among  the  plants 
used  to  form  the  various  groups.  A  cascade  and  small  lake 
with  moused  bank  much  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  exhibit. 

Plants. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  12  feet  by 
16  feet,  Wm.  Robertson,  Esq.,  J.P.  (gr.,  Mr.  P.  McHattie), 
Netherleigh,  Belfast,  took  '.st  honours,  with  fine  plants  of 
V.  Morel,  Modestum,  C.  Davis,  Val  d'Andorre,  each  carry 
ing  from  twelve  to  twenty  blooms ;  the  2nd  prize  went  to 
Robert  Tensent,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Mcllveen),  Rushpark, 
Whitehouae. 

For  the  best  specimen  Chrysanthemum  plant  (incurved), 
Mr.  Tennent  was  1st,  with  a  good  plant  of  Baron  Hirsch. 

For  the  best  Japanese  specimen  pUnt,  Mr.  Robertson 
took  1st  place,  his  variety  being  Colonel  Smith. 

J.  Youno,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Foster),  Abbotecroft,  White- 
abbey,  was  1st  for  a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  which  included  good  Codiaaums,  Begonia?,  Cordylines, 
Ferns,  &o.,  edged  with  Strobilanthes  Dyerianus,  and 
Isolepis  gracilis ;  Wm.  Greer,  Esq.,  Danesfoot,  Belfast, 
was  2nd.  Some  good  specimen  plants  of  Primula  sinensis. 
P.  obconica,  also  Codiieums,  were  noticeable  in  this  section. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  a  group  of  stove  plants,  Mr. 
Hugh  Dickson,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  easily  secured  1st 
place.  This  group  was  very  tastefully  arranged, .  and 
specially  good  were  the  specimens  of  Heliconia  striatum 
aureum,  Dracama  Burtoni,  D.  amabilis,  and  Acalypha, 
macrophyUa.  Mr.  Magee,  Knock  Nursery,  Strandtown, 
was  ind. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  was  the  only  compedtor  in  the  class 
for  a  group  of  Conifers  and  ornament il  hardy  plants. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Tbe  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  on  the  whole,  were  of 
good  and  even  quality.  The  class  for  forty-eight  Japanese 
blooms,  in  which  six  high  money  prizes  were  offered,  was 
keenly  contested,  the  1st  prize  going  to  Lord  Ashbrook 
(gr ,  J.  McKellar),  The  Castle,  Durrow,  who  had  extia 
good  blooms  of  Graphic,  Australie,  and  Madame  Carnot. 
A.  Stirling,  FBq.  (gr ,  Mr.  T.  Lunt),  Keir  Gardens,  Dun- 
blane, Perthshire,  was  a  cose  2nd.  The  3rd  prize  fell  to 
Viscountess  Hambledon  (gr.,  Mr.  Perkins),  Greenlands,  Hen- 
ley-on-Thames. A  grand  bloom  of  Phcebus  in  this  collection 
obtained  theRyecroft  Medal,  given  by  Mr.  H.J.  Jones,  for  the 
best  Japanese  bloom  in  the  show.  Lord  Ashbrook  was 
again  successful  in  gaining  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  twenty  - 
our  incurved  blooms.  C.  H  Curtis  in  this  coUection  gained 
the  Ryecroft  Medal  a3  being  the  best  incurved  bloom. 

Fri  rr. 

Apples  and  Pears  were  weU  shown,  and  the  competition 

in  the  classes  was  keen.     Lieut. -General  Pakenham  (gr., 

J.  Harding),  Langford  Lodge,  Crumlin,  secured  let  prize  for 

a  collection  of  eight  dishes  of  fruit.     The  Marquis  of  Down- 
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sniRE  (gr.,  T.  Bradshaw),  Hilleboro'  Castle,  Hillsboro,  was 
placed  2nd.  Grapes  were  of  average  quality,  Lt.*Gen.  Paken- 
ham  and  Lady  Howard-Bur?  being  the  chief  prize-winners. 

Lt.-Gen,  PakfnhaM  secured  premier  honours,  and  a 
Challenge  Cup,  for  twenty-four  dishes  of  Apples,  distinct, 
Lord  Derby,  Warner's  King,  and  Bramley's  Seedling,  were 
excellent ;  Lady  Howard-Bury,  was  2nd, 

Lt.-Gen.  Takenham  again  took  1st  prize  for  six  dishes  of 
Pears,  distinct,  Pitmaston  Duchess  and  Beurre"  Clairgeau 
were  the  beat ;  Lord  Deramorb  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  McLaren), 
Bclvoir  Park,  Belfast,  was  2nd. 

The  Vegetables 
were  represented  by  good  clean  specimens,  especially  good 
were  Leeks,  Celery,  and  Parsley.     Lord  Carew  (gr  ,  Mr.  J. 
McLennan),  Castle  Brro,  Enniscorthy,  took  1st  prize  for  a 
collection  of  twelve  dishes. 

Farm  pruduce  in  variety,  Mangolds,  Swedes,  and  Winter 
Cabbages,  &c,  were  well  shown. 


The  Scottish  Horticultural  Association 

held  the  best  autumn  exhibition  they  have  ever 
had  in  the  Waverley  Market,  November  17.  Cut 
blooms  \v(re  the  feature  of  the  thow.  For  twenty 
vases  of  Chrysanthemums,  distirjcfc,  three  blooms 
each,  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  Keir,  Duoblane,  was  easily  1st, 
with  grand  blooms ;  Mr.  D.  Nicoll,  Rossie,  2nd  ; 
Mr.  A.  Haggabt,  Moor  Park,  Ludlow,  3rd.  For 
thirty-six  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  T.  Lunt  was  again 
successful  with  good  blooms.  A  more  detailed 
report  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue. 


Mr 

(jorrcjfiondenty 

Beating  Fruit  off  the  Walnut:  Constant  Reader. 
It  is  supposed  that  thrashing  the  branches  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  fruitfulness,  the  branches,  by 
this  rough  kind  of  pruning,  forming  a  larger  number 
of  fruitiDg-spurs  than  would  otherwise  be  formed. 
It  is  an  old  practice,  and  there  may  be  something 
to  be  said  for  the  underlying  idea.  At  any  late, 
thrashed  trees  bear  well,  so  that  if  no  good  be  done, 
neither  is  there  any  appreciable  barm  ;  we  cannot, 
however,  recommend  the  practice. 

Bsech  Coccus  :  W.  B.  Yes.  See  letters  in  this 
week's  issue. 

Books  :  11'.  L.  H.  Fruit-farming  for  Profit,  by 
O.  Bunyard  ;  published  by  Fiederick  Bunyard, 
29,  Wick  Street,  Maidstone.  Farming  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit,  and  Market  Garden  Husbandry,  by 
W.  H.  Ablett ;  published  by  Chapman  &  Hall, 
11,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. — 
T.  H.  H.  For  Ferns,  get  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son's 
Select  Ferns  and  Lycopods ;  and  for  herbaceous 
plants,  Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Flowers,  by 
W.  Sutherland  ;  published  by  VV.  Blackwood  & 
Co.,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Calanthes  Decaying  :  O.  S.  We  can  detect  no 
cause  for  the  decay  of  the  roots  of  the  CalantheB 
in  the  pseudo-bulbs  sent.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  defect  in  the  water  mentioned  by  you 
caused  the  damage.  Also,  if  the  water  is  applied 
too  warm  it  is  detrimental.  We  would  advise  the 
removal  of  the  tank  from  off  the  hot-water  pipes, 
and  having  it  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  placed  in  a 
cooler  part  of  thu  house. 

Carnations  :  67.  P.,  J.  F.  Your  leaves  are  effected  by 
a  brown  mould,  called  Helminthosporium  ecbinula- 
tum.  See  Worlhintton  Smith,  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chonicle,  August  21,  1886,  with  figure.  Burn  the 
aflected  plant.  Sponge  the  leaves  frequently  with 
Gishurst  Compound,  which  has  been  found  useful. 

Christmas  Salad  :  Constant  Reader.  We  are  un- 
acquainted with  a  plant  having  this  name,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  advise  you.  Kindly  send  an 
entire  plant  for  our  iospec  ion. 

Chrysanthemum  Leaves  :  W.  L.  H.  No  "  rust." 

CasLOQYNE  Sanderiana:  Subscriber.  You  had  better 
suspend  the  plant  in  the  warm-house  near  the  glasB 
of  the  roof,  and  keep  it  supplied  with  water  freely 
until  growth  is  finished.  Afterwards  afford  water 
less  frequently  until  the  flowering- time  arrives. 

Correction  :  On  p.  244,  Apple  named  Enderleaf 
should  be  Onderleaf.  The  fruits  of  this  variety  are 
retained  for  the  present.  —  Botanical  Magazine, 
p.  352,  Calliandra ;  for  Composite,  read  Leguminose. 


Cyprifediums  :  T.  F.  Probably  the  plants  have  had 
too  much  heat  at  times  ;  and  probably  moisture  has 
condensed  and  settled  on  them  at  night  ;  or  impure 
air  may  have  gained  access  to  the  house. 

Dendrobium  ci.avatum  :  Subscriber.  Give  the  plant 
a  rest  in  a  cool,  dry  house,  affording  the  plant  water 
only  at  long  intervals,  until  it  begins  to  grow  again, 
or  show  flowers. 

"I"  OR  "II";  "ana":  Anglo-Scot.  In  theory, 
the  Latin  usage  ought  to  be  followed  ;  for  an 
explanation  of  this,  you  Bhould  refer  to  your 
Latin  grammar.  In  practice,  it  is  indifferent 
which  you  use,  and  writers  are  influenced  by 
euphony,  if  at  all.  As  a  general  rule,  subject  to 
very  numerous  exceptions,  you  will  find  nouns  that 
end  in  a  bard  consonant  are  spelt  with  a  single  "  i," 
nouns  ending  iu  "ius  "  are  correctly  spelt  "ii"  in 
the  genitive.  When  the  name  is  merely  compli- 
mentary, "  ana  "  Bhould  be  used  as  the  termination ; 
"i"  or  "ii"  are  used — or  should  be  used— to 
denote  that  the  person  named  has  had  something 
to  do  with  the  plant  in  question — he  may  have 
discovered,  or  described,  or  figured  it,  or  raised  it  ; 
but  the  rule,  like  the  preceding,  iB  nearly  as  much 
honouied  in  the  breach  as  in  the  observance. 

Insects:  H.H.&  Co.,  Gravesend.  It  would  be  safer 
to  pursue  both  of  the  courses  you  suggest,  viz.,  to 
fumigate  with  the  compound  you  name,  and  also 
to  wash  with   weak  insecticide. 

Names  OF  Fruits.  -  -Application*  to  name  fruits  art  so 
numerous  at  this  season,  as  seriously  to  hamper  us  in  the 
exercise  of  our  editorial  duties.  We  are  most  desirous  to  oblige 
our  correspondents  as  far  as  we  can,  but  vie  must  request 
that  they  trill  observe  the  rule  that  not  more  than 
six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time.  The  specimens 
must  be  good  ones,  just  approaching  ripeness,  and 
they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully  packed. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  send  answers  through  the  post, 
or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be 
sent  in  the  same  box.  Delay  in  any  case  is  unavoidable. 
—Geo.Wall.  The  fruits  resemble  "Tyler's  Kernel." 
—  Y.  M.  0.  1,  Mere  de  Menage  ;  2,  Royal  Russet ; 
3,  Alfriston  ;  4,  Braddick's  Nonpareil  ;  5,  King  of 
the  Pippins  ;  6,  Old  Nonpareil.  —  IF.  Hurst.  1, 
Warner's  King  ;  3,  Tower  of  Glamis  ;  4,  AlfriBton  ; 
2,  5  and  6,  not  known.— Teeas.  1,  Striped  Holland 
Pippin  ;  2,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  3,  Pearson's  Plate  ;  4, 
Lewis'  Incomparable  ;  5,  Hollandbury  ;  6,  Non- 
such.—/. C.  M.  One  Apple,  Curltail.  —  Hortus. 
Grapes,  1,  Mrs.  Pince'a  Black  Muscat ;  2.  Alicante. 
Apple,  Beiclamwell;  Pear  not  recognised,  bruised. 
— Noithleigh.  1,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  ;  2,  New 
Hawthornden.— G.  S.  B.  1,  Keswick  Codlin  ;  2, 
Roundwinter  NonBuch  ;  3,  Cox's  Orange  ;  4, 
Ecklinville  Seedling  ;  5,  Hauwell  Souring  ;  6,  Mere 
de  Menage.— R.  C.  W.  1,  American  Mother;  2, 
Queen  Caroline  ;  3,  Golden  Reinette  ;  4,  Rjmer  ; 
5,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  ;  6,  Lewis'  Incompar- 
able.—.ff.  Fleet.  1,  Manx's  Codlin ;  2,  Lord 
Grosvenor;  3,  5,  6,  Cox's  Oiange  Pippin  ;  4,  Striped 
Beefing. — A.  J.  G.  Pears,  1,  Marie  Louise  d'UccIe  ; 
2,  Doyenne  du  Cornice  ;  3,  Duchesse  d'Angoulume. 
Apples,  4,  Lord  Grosvenor ;  5,  Alfrieton  |  b', 
Blenheim  Orange. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  b»  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number.  —  A.  B.  S.,  Joppa.  The 
Agarics  were  in  such  a  condition  that  it  was 
impossible  to  identify  them.  Possibly  the  yellow 
ones  might  have  been  some  species  of  flygrophorus. 
M.  C.  C.—  Standiffe  Estates  Co.  Crataegus  Aronia, 
native  of  Greece. — H.  H.  <£-  Co.  The  Fern  appears 
to  be  a  form  of  Pteris  cretica,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  say  from  the  dry  barren  frond  Bent.  Send  fresh 
fertile  frond.  —  E.  W.  Sarcanthus  teretifolius. — 
/.  T.  B.  P.  Catasetum  macrocarpum. — J.  T.  H. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  name  florist's  flower.", 
but  your  Chrysanthemum  appears  to  be  the  old 
Anemi  ne  flowered  Fieur  de  Marie.  —  R.  H.  P. 
E  seagnuB  purgens. 

Olearia  Dying  :  M.  <fc  Son.  We  see  no  insect  or 
fungus.  The  plant  has  been  pot-bound,  and  the 
appearances  suggest  bad  drainage,  or  something 
amiss  in  the  soil. 

Pears  :  T.  Basket.  The  fruits  are  spoiled  by  crack- 
ing ;  Bee  fig.  103  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  Nov.  5. 

Phvsianthus  albens  :  D.  C.  The  fruiting  of  this 
plant  is  not  very  uncommon.  A  figure  of  it,  under 
the  name  of  Arauja  sericifera  was  given  in  the 
second  volume  for  1893,  p.  436. 

Ringing  the  Brancuss  of  Fruit  Trees  :  W.L.H. 
The  operation  may  be  performed  late  in  the  spring, 
and   likewise    during   growth   if  it   be  seen   that 


certain  branches  or  shoots  are  taking  the  lead 
unduly.  The  operation  affects  more  immediately 
the  growth  of  the  wood  above  the  ring. 

Roman  Hyacinths:  Albany.  They  should  bo 
removed  from  the  boxes  in  which  they  have  been 
started,  when  relatively  few  roots  exist  on  them, 
the  operations  of  lifting  and  potting  beiDg  very 
carefully  carried  out,  so  as  not  to  bruise  or  break 
the  roots.  The  Boil,  of  a  lich,  light,  rather  sandy 
nature,  should  be  passed  through  a  ^-inch-meshed 
sieve,  would  then  fall  in  between  the  roots,  with 
but  little  pressure  by  hand. 

Rose-seeds  :  J.  P.  Let  the  haws  be  "  stratified  "  in 
sand  or  sandy  soil  in  the  open  air,  the  layers  of 
haws  being  1  inch,  and  the  sand  2  inches  thick. 
To  prevent  disturbance  from  any  cause,  the  whole 
Bhould  be  put  together  in  a  pit  of  suitable  dimen- 
sions. If  only  a  few  haws  are  to  be  manipulated, 
the  seeds  may  be  rubbed  out  in  dry  sand.  Sow 
in  lines,  or  beds  broadcast  in  the  spring.  All  will 
not  germinate  the  first  year. 

Royal  Horticoltubal  Sooiety's  Examination  : 
A  Young  Gardener.  Apply  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

Schedule  Reading:  H.  K.  A  schedule  should  be 
read  in  its  literal  sense.  In  the  case  in  point,  the 
plants  shown  were  required  to  be  of  distinct 
"species."  This  word  should  be  interpreted  in  its 
botanical  sense,  and  two  specimens  of  Cordyline  or 
Palm  would  be  permissible,  providing  they  repre- 
sented distinct  "species,"  and  were  not  merely 
varieties. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  from  Bones  :  If.  L.  H. 
Excellent  astop-dreBsiug  for  Anples,  Pears,  Quinces, 
Fig?,  Vines,  in  moderate  amount,  say  \  lb.  per 
square  yard  ;  applied  as  a  dressing  twice  during 
the  Beason,  once  just  before  growth  commences,  and 
again  in  June  or  July,  it  will  do  good.  Tnis 
manure  is  made  commercially  by  treating  tbe  bones 
with  sulphuric  acid  (white  vitriol),  which  converts 
the  insoluble  calcium  into  soluble  form,  so  that 
growing  plants  may  make  use  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  at  once.  The  bones  are  first  crushed  or 
ground,  and  then  treated  with  the  acid.  The  pro- 
cess offer*  no  advantages  except  in  rapidity  of 
making  over  the  use  of  caustic  alkalies,  as  lime  and 
potash,  the  process  being  hastened  by  the  u9e  of 
strong  stable-manure.  The  way  to  make  it  is  to 
spread  on  a  hard  bottom  in  a  pit,  a  layer  of  bonea 
3  to  4  inches  thick,  covering  this  with  wood-ashes, 
or  with  lime,  following  this  with  a  3-inch  l.yer  of 
hirse-dung,  then  another  layer  of  bones,  one  of 
wood-ashes,  or  lime,  and  one  of  horse-dang,  and  so 
on  to  a  convenient  height.  When  the  heap  is 
finished,  bore  a  number  of  holes  in  it,  and  pour  in 
water  to  slake  the  lime  and  set  up  a  strong  fermen- 
tation which  may  last  two  months.  When  the 
fermentation  has  ceased,  the  bones  will  be  found  very 
britt  o  and  easily  pounded  up  fit  for  use.  The 
whole  should  then  be  screened  and  the  finer  portion 
of  it  stored  in  a  dry  place. 


Communications  Received.—  F.  N. — H.  E.,  Rome. — 0.  F., 
Austria  (next  week).— J.  R.,  Menabilly.— G.  B  —  W.  B.— 
C.  H.  T.— H.  C.  H„  Carrablach.— W.  D.— J.  W.  C— M.  D. 
— Jas.  Robertson.  — E.  J.  L.— C.  G.  Smith  (next  week\ — 
Bradford  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society.— Cberry. — 
J.  F.— J.  F.  H— D.  T.  F— W.  .T.  G.— E.  J.  L.— W.  B.— 
Mis.  J.  M.-E.  H.— Programme.—  W.  M.— J.  O'B.— C.  S.i 
Paris.— J.  M.  H—  W.  R  ,  Stockport— De  B.  Crawshay.— 
C.  O.  S.— E.  M.— D.  C—  A.  P.— W.  W.-J.  Bauting.— 
T.  H.  S.— W.  J.  B. 

Photooraphs,  Specimens,  he  ,  Received  with  Thanks.— 
F.  N.,  Batheaston.-J.  W.  C— F.  W.— E.  M.—  W.  W  — 
Prof.  F.— F.  W.  B— L.  C— W.  D.-R.  McL. 

Important  to  Advertisers.— The  Publisher  has  tint 

satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
"  Gardeners'  Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  the  paper, 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLED, 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle  "  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  socially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  ii  is 
preserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libr&rUs. 

{Fur  Markets  and   Weather,  see  p.  x.) 
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ORCHARDS    IN   GRASS. 

A  LARGE  proportion  of  the  acreage  devoted 
-£"*-  to  hardy  fruit-culture  in  this  country  is 
occupied  with  orchard  trees  planted  in  grass, 
which  is  either  c  ut  for  hay,  or,  more  commonly, 
employed  as  pasture  for  sheep  and  other  stock. 
That  the  influence  of  this  custom  has  produced 
injurious  results  in  numbers  of  places  can  be 
easily  demonstrated  ;  in  fact,  few  districts  in 
the  southern  or  western  counties  can  be  visited 
without  the  combined  evils  of  grass  and  neglect 
being  deplorably  apparent.  The  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  condition  of  some  orchards  that 
may  be  observed  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  neglected  ones,  is  not  in- 
vaiiably  or  entirely  due  to  better  cultivation, 
more  suitable  soil,  or  stronger  varieties  ;  there 
is  another  influence  at  work  which  demands 
more  consideration  than  it  has  hitherto  received, 
namely,  the  varying  effects  of  the  different 
grasses  constituting  the  pasture  around  the 
tree  stems. 

In  the  course  of  the  highly  interesting  and 
important  experiments  conducted  at  Rothamsted 
for  some  years,  and  reported  on  by  Sir  John 
Lawes,  Sir  Henry  Gilbert,  and  Dr.  M.  T. 
Wasters,  conclusive  evidence  was  adduced  that 
the  grasses  usually  employed  in  the  formation 
of  permanent  pasture  varied  surprisingly,  net 
only  in  their  power  of  contending  with  their 
coDgeners  lor  predominance,  but  also  in  their 
food  requirements,  and  consequently  in  their 
exhaustive  influence  on  the  land. 

Without  attempting  to  go  into  the  elaborate 
details  of  the  report  published  in  the  Philoso- 
pMcal  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  (1880),  a 
few  rxamples  drawn  from  the  conclusions  will 
suffice  for  the  purpose  of  these  notes.  The 
sweet  vernal  grass,  Anthoxanthum  odoratum, 
has  superficial  roots,  and  in  a  mixture  of  other 
grasses  appeared  to  succeed  best  with  but  little 
manure,  yet  alone  it  was  benefited  both  by 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda.  Alo- 
pecurus  pratensis,  which  is  deep-rooting,  how- 
ever, yielded  the  heaviest  returns  with  liberal 
nitrogenous  manuring,  and  was  equally  satis- 
factory whether  that  was  supplied  as  ammonia 
or  nitrate.  Dactylis  glomerata,  which  is  also 
deep  rooting,  gave  the  best  results  with 
ammonia,  and  fell  away  when  treated  with 
nitrate.  On  the  other  hand,  Poa  trivialis, 
which  roots  freely,  but  near  the  surface,  gave 
opposite  results — namely,  it  was  much  more 
favourably  affected  by  the  nitrate  than  by  the 
ammonia  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  nearly- 
related  Poa  pratensis  showed  a  notable  prefer- 
ence for  ammonia  salts,  and  declined  under  the 
influence  of  nitrate.  Similar  varying  results 
were  obtained  with  other  grasses,  proving  that 
the  application  of  certain  manures  to  mixed 
herbage  causes    the   encouragement    of   some 


species,  and  gradually  leads  to  the  extinction 
of  others.  Obviously,  also,  they  exhaust  the 
surface-soil  in  differing  degrees,  and  therefore 
vary  in  the  effects  produced  upon  the  roots  of 
trees  with  which  they  may  be  competing  for 
support. 

Apart  from  their  varying  chemical  require- 
ments, the  grasses  also  differ  considerably  in 
their  exhausting  power  as  regards  moisture. 
Evidently  the  broad  and  abundant  leaves  of  the 
Cocksfoot  expose  an  enormously  greater  evapo- 
rating surface  than  the  foliage  of  the  finer 
Fescues  or  Poas.  This  has  a  double  effect,  first, 
in  a  dry  season  the  surface- roots  of  trees  are 
deprived  of  the  needful  supplies  of  moisture  ;  and 
secondly,  in  a  wet  time,  or  in  a  district  where 
the  rainfall  is  heavy,  the  constant  evaporation 
from  a  dense  under-growth  favours  the  pro- 
duction and  increase  of  Cryptogamic  vegetation 
which  so  densely  clothes  the  stems  and  branches 
of  orchard  trees  in  many  counties. 

In  several  instances  that  have  come  under 
my  observation,  or  within  my  experience,  I 
have  repeatedly  noticed  that  there  is  a  corres- 
pondence between  the  composition  of  the  grasses 
and  the  condition  of  the  trees,  thus  where 
Dactylis  glomerata  or  Holcus  lanatus  with  other 
broad-leaved  strong  species  were  most  abundant, 
theie  the  trees  were  undoubtedly  in  the  worst 
state  as  regards  stunted  growth,  poor  foliage, 
and  bark  infestation.  Where  the  pasture  has 
been  formed  of  the  finer  grasses  with  a  good 
proportion  of  Clovers  or  other  Leguminous 
plants,  or  where  the  ground  had  simply  become 
self-sown  chiefly  with  the  Poa  annua,  very  little 
or  no  injury  was  apparent. 

It  is  possible,  even  in  the  latter  case,  that 
some  benefit  may  arise  from  having  orchard 
trees  in  grass  when  they  have  once  become 
thoroughly  established.  In  the  early  stages 
the  presence  of  grass  operates  as  a  great  check 
to  the  roots  of  the  fruit-trees,  and  especially  is 
this  so  with  Apples  on  the  surface-rooting 
paradise  stocks,  but  it  is  seldom  that  dwarf 
trees  are  required  in  pasture  because  the  cost  of 
adequately  protecting  them  from  sheep  or  other 
animals  would  be  prohibitive.  Standards,  as  the 
Crab-stock,  are  also  influenced  unfavourably  in 
their  early  stages,  though  with  very  vigorous 
growers  which  are  a  long  time  arriving  at  a 
fruitful  state,  a  moderate  check  has  a  tendency 
to  prevent  excessive  growth,  and  to  promote 
earlier  fertility.  Pears  are  very  similarly 
affected,  but  Plums  and  Cherries  probably 
succeed  best  of  all  in  turf,  provided  they  are 
not  allowed  to  be  stunted  by  strong  grasses 
immediately  after  planting.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  and  experience  in  some  of  the  largest 
Plum-growing  districts,  that  cleaner,  brighter, 
better  flavoured,  and  more  saleable  fruits  are 
obtained  from  Plums  in  grass,  than  from  those 
in  cultivated  land.  The  pasture  should,  even 
for  these  fruits,  be  formed  of  the  best  grasses, 
be  well  tended,  and  either  grazed  or  cut  close 
and  frequently,  and  adequate  manurial  dressings 
applied  if  the  grass  be  carried  off  the  ground. 

It  is  at  the  time  of  planting  that  care  must 
be  taken  if  permanent  pasture  is  chosen  for  the 
orchard,  and  spaces  4  feet  in  diameter,  cleared 
of  turf  and  well  dug,  will  usually  suffice  for 
the  strongest  standard  Apples,  and  less  will  be 
required  by  smaller-growing  varieties.  The 
space  must  be  kept  clear  for  at  least  three  years 
from  the  time  of  planting,  the  surface  being 
frequently  stirred  in  dry  weather.  I  have 
found  this  enable  the  trees  to  become  so  well 
established  that,  with  due  attention  to  the 
matters  already  pointed  out,  the  after-progress 
has  been  quite  satisfactory,  even  with  the  grass 


growing  over  the  roots.  It  is  occasionally 
advocated  that  tho  whole  of  the  soil  should  be 
cultivated  for  several  years,  and  then  laid  down 
to  grass ;  but  unless  a  regular  plantation  is 
firmed  with  dwarf  trees  and  bushes,  or  with 
vegetable  crops  between,  it  is  not  a  desirable 
way  of  forming  an  ordinary  paddock-orchard, 
because  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  really 
good  pasture  then.  Where  grass  -  land  is 
scarcely  sufficiently  abundant  for  the  tenant's 
requirements,  these  paddocks  are  found  very 
useful ;  it  is  also  a  method  of  fruit  planting 
which  does  not  necessitate  a  large  outlay  at 
starting,  or  for  subsequent  cultivation.  If, 
however,  fruit  culture  is  to  be  carried  out  on  an 
extensive  scale  for  profit,  the  mixed  plantations 
and  cultivated  land  will  give  far  larger  pro- 
portionate returns  for  the  capital  expended, 
though  this  will  be  ten  times  greater  than  in 
the  former  case.  Still,  there  are  advantages  in 
planting  standard  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  in 
grass,  but  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of 
intending  planters  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
composition  of  the  grasses  employed  for 
orchards ;  and  the  seedsmen  who  make  a 
specialty  of  seeds  for  pasture  ought  to  be  able 
to  prepare  a  mixture  that  would  do  the  least 
possible  harm,  while  yielding  a  sufficient  herbage 
for  feeding  purposes.  F.R.H.S. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 

■•■ 
ODONTOGLOSSUM  GRANDE  VAR.  SANDERS. 
The  typical  Odontoglossum  gtande,  having  beautiful 
yellow  flowers,  barred  with  chestnut-brown,  is  a 
plant  which  is  always  admired  when  well  cultivated. 
Consideiing,  however,  the  large  importations  of  tbe 
species  at  various  times,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
exceedingly  few  show  a  marked  deviation  from  the 
type.  We  have  had  recently  that  remarkable  yellow 
form  0.  grande  var.  Pittianum,  and  now  an  importa- 
tion by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  of  St.  Albans, 
reveals  another  quite  distinct  variety,  which  is  worthy 
of  recognition.  The  sepals  possess  two  tints  of 
yellow,  viz.,  light  lemon-yellow  barred  with  pale 
Indian  yellow,  and  exhibiting  no  trace  of  brown,  aa 
seen  in  the  ordinary  form  of  0.  grande.  The  petals 
are  of  the  same  shining,  light  Indian  yellow  tint  on 
the  inner  halves,  and  of  a  light  lemon-yellow  on  the 
outer  halves.  The  variation  in  the  lip  is  still  more 
marked,  its  white  surface  having  in  the  middle  area 
but  one  irregular  semicircle  of  yellow,  instead  of 
having  the  half  nearest  the  column  wholly  covered 
with  brown  markings,  as  seen  in  ordinary  forms. 
The  callus  on  the  lip  is  chrome-yellow,  with  orange- 
coloured  markings,  and  the  column  chrome-yellow. 
This  variety  represents  in  0.  grande  the  same  sort  of 
deviation  as  does  Cjpripedium  insigne  Sanderpe 
among  varieties  of  C.  insigne,  which  is  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  naming  it  in  houcur  of  the  wife  of  Mr. 
P.  Sander,  who  has  done  so  much  to  further  the 
interests  of  Orchids  in  our  time.  James  O'Brien. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


L^ELIA  ANCEPS. 
Many  persons  complain  that  Ljelia  anceps  is  not 
blooming  this  season  as  usual.  There  is  better  growth 
in  the  plants  but  fewer  spikes,  both  in  the  dark  and 
white  forms.  Why  this  should  be  it  is  difficult  to 
understand,  for  the  hot,  bright  summer  should  have 
rendered  the  plants  better  able  to  produce  spikes 
than  for  many  a  year  past.  It  may  be  that  it  is  too 
heavily  shaded,  and  hence  makes  great  growths  which 
are  not  so  floriferous  as  the  smaller  ones.  In  its 
home  it  as  often  as  not  grows  on  rocks,  fully  exposed 
to  tbe  Bun,  hence  the  plants  should  have  enjoyed  this 
summer  to  their  utmost  capacity.  On  r.  cks  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  condensation  at  night,  owing  to  the  cooler 
air   coming   in   contact  with   the   heated  rock ;   this 
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bathes  the  plants  in  dew,  in  which  tbey  revel.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  imitate  this  condition  in  glass- 
bouses,  but  we  can  approximate  to  it  by  not  keeping 
the  night  temperature  too  high,  to  dry  up  that  dew 
too  soon. 

I  fear  many  of  the  older-named  forma  of  L.  anceps 
are  now  extinct,  though  new  good  varieties  crop  up 
occasionally  ;  there  are  some  of  those  named  by 
Eeichenbach  in  the  '80s'  which  seem  to  have  dis- 
appeared. His  herbarium  is  yet  closed  to  all 
except  the  mites  and  the  larvae,  that  will  doubtless 
)ender  it  useless  by  the  date  it  is  to  be  opened. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  it  Bhould  be  so  in  some 
caes,  especially  in  L.  anceps.  Among  the  varieties 
which  seem  to  have  died  out  are  Calvertiana, 
Horsmaniana,  leucostida,  obecura,  Percivaliana  acuta, 
radians,  rosea  (Bull's  var.),  rubra  (of  the  Philbrick 
collection). 

In  searching  among  the  earliest  records  I  find  that 
the  variety  now  usually  termed  Barkeriana  (figured 
as  such  in  Reichenbaehia,  vol.  i.,  series  1,  with  sepals, 
petals,  and  lip  uniformly  very  dark),  does  not  conform 
to  that  figured  in  1837  (Bot.  Reg.,  1947),  which  was 
taken  from  Mr.  Barker's  plant.  Its  sepals  and  petals 
are  much  lighter  in  colour  than  the  anterior  lobe  of 
the  lip,  and  the  deep  colour  is  extended  in  a  margin 
round  the  side  lobe  s,  and  somewhat  along  their  edge 
down  to  the  base.  There  is  no  lighter  area  around 
the  end  of  keel.  The  typical  L.  anceps  figured  in 
Bot.  Beg.,  1836,  plate  1751,  has  this  white  area 
around  the  keel. 

Thus  the  distinctive  marks  of  these  Barkeriana  are 
clearly  not  very  dark  sepals  and  petals,  but  a  folid 
purple  anterior  lobe  to  the  lip,  and  a  Bimilar-coloured 
margin  around  the  side  lobes. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  good  forms  of  this  popular 
"  Winter  Queen  "  when  they  open.  Be  B.  Crawshay, 
Seven  oats. 

Cattleya  O'Brieniana. 

It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  since  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&  Co.,  of  St.  Albans,  first  imported  this  handsome 
gpeoies,  which  at  the  time  was  considered  somewhat 
of  a  botanical  puzzle,  by  reason  of  its  affinity  to 
C.  dolosa,  together  with  some  suggestion  of  C.  Lod- 
digesii.  On  being  established,  however,  it  proved  to 
be  nearest  to  C.  dolosa,  and  the  likeness  to  C.  Lod- 
digesii  is  almost  lost.  A  flower  sent  by  Joseph 
Broome,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Axtell),  from  a  plant  grown 
in  the  bright  clear  air  of  L'andudDo,  represents  it  in 
fine  form.  The  flower  is  5  inches  across  from  tip  to 
tip  of  the  Bepals ;  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  soft 
bright  purplish-rose,  with  a  shining  Bilky-lookiag 
surface.  The  broadly  expanded  side  lobes  of  the  lip, 
which  are  folded  over  the  flashy  column,  are  light 
rose  outside,  and  pinkish-white  inside,  the  disc 
primrose-yellow,  and  the  broad  front  lobe  dark  rose. 

Odontoqi.ossom  tripodians. 
This  species  has  never  been  such  a  favourite  in 
gardens  as  0.  crispum  or  0.  Peacatorei,  probably 
because  it  has  not  produced  so  many  fine  varieties  as 
some  of  the  other  species.  A  good  form  of  it,  how- 
ever, has  many  attractions.  One  of  the  best  varieties 
we  have  Been  is  sent  by  Elijah  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Hare- 
field  Hall,  WilmBlow  (gr„  Mr.  Holbrook).  The  Bepals 
and  petals  are  reddish-brown,  with  bright  yellow  tips  ; 
the  broad  fringed  labellum  has  a  spiny  purple  and 
white  crest,  in  front  of  which  are  large  rose-purple 
blotches.  The  front  lobe  of  the  lip  and  the  narrow 
margins  of  the  side  lobes  are  white;  the  column 
white,  marked  with  purple. 

Odontoglossum  cristatellum. 
A  flower  of  a  very  fine  variety  of  this  rare  species  is 
sent  by  Elijah  Ashworth,  E»q.  The  flower,  which  is 
3  inches  across,  has  much  the  form  of  that  of  0.  poly- 
xanthum,  but  in  colour  is  nearer  0.  triumphaus.  The 
sepals  are  almost  entirely  of  a  light  chestnut  brown, 
the  only  other  colour  bein»  a  greenish  spot  at  the 
base,  and  a  bright  yellow  tip.  The  petals  are  also 
light  chestnut  brown,  wiih  a  few  jellow  marks  on 
each,  and  a  yellow  tip.  The  lip  has  a  singular  crest 
of  many  brown  and  white  plateB,  and  the  blade  is  light 
chestnut-brown,  with  narrow  white  jagged  margin. 
It  is  an  attractive  and  uncommon-looking  species,  and 
the  flowers  are  scented  like  Hiwthorn.  J.  O'B, 


KEW  NOTES. 

Euphorbia  Fodrnieri,  Andre;  and E. lophogona, 
Lam. — These  two  interesting  species  of  Euphorbia 
have  lately  been  introduced  from  Madagascar  into 
French  gardens.  E.  Fournieri  was  named  in  com- 
pliment to  M.  Fournier.of  Marseilles,  and  distributed 
in  1895  by  M.  Sallier,  of  Neuilly,  near  Paris.  It  has 
an  erect  stem  1  foot  or  more  high,  brown  and  terete 
when  old,  greea,  five-sided,  with  crests  of  brown 
scaly  hairs  along  the  edges  when  young.  The  fleshy 
Plumieria-like  leaves  are  oblong-spatulate,  5  inches 
by  2  inches,  with  a  short,  red-tinged  petiole,  the 
surface  shining-green  with  grey  nerves.  The  flowers 
are  axillary  whitish,  small  and  unattractive.  There 
is  a  figure  in  Loddiges  Cabinet,  t.  1477,  of  this  plant, 
where  it  is  called  E.  lophogona.  This  name,  how- 
ever, had  previously  been  given  to  a  qui*e  distinct 
plant,  so  that  the  name  E.  Fournieri  will  stanl  good. 
The  true  E  lophogona,  of  which  a  figure  is  given  in 
De  Cando'.le's  Plantes  Grasses,  t.  124,  has  also  lately 
been  introduced  from  Madagascar,  a  flowering  spe- 
cimen having  been  received  at  Kew  from  M.  Godefroy 
Lebeuf.  It  resembles  E.  Fournieri  in  Btem  and  leaf, 
except  that  the  latter  are  smaller  and  wholly  green. 
The  flowers  are,  however,  quite  different.  E.  lopho- 
gona, having  an  inflorescence  like  that  of  E.  splendens, 
except  that  the  peduncle  is  shorter,  and  the  bracts 
coloured  pink.  According  to  De  Candolle,  this  plant 
was  in  cultivation  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Examples 
of  both  are  now  in  the  collection  of  Euphorbias  grown 
in  the  Succulent-house  at  Kew.    W.  W. 


DUBLIN. 

"  Plants  and  Insects."  —  Under  the  above 
title,  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  A.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  &c,  gave  a 
most  interesting  lecture  before  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Ireland  at 
their  rooms,  67,  Lower  Mount  Street,  Dublin,  on 
Monday  evening,  November  14.  Mr.  Moore  pre- 
faced his  remarks  by  observing  that  the  plants  in 
their  r.lation  to  insects  may  be  looked  at  from  at 
least  three  different  points  of  view — 

1.  Insects  injurious  to  plants  ;  2.  Insect-trapping 
plants  injurious  to  insects  ;  3.  Insects  and  plants 
that  live  together  to  their  mutual  advaut  >ge. 

The  lecture  was  delivered  from  the  third  point  of 
view,  an!  extended  over  an  hour  and  a  half,  being 
ably  delivered,  and  beautifully  illustrated  by  actual 
living  examples  from  Glasnevin,  and  with  lantern- 
slides  lent  by  Professor  T.  Johnston,  D  Ph.,  of  the 
College  of  Science,  St.  Stephen's  Green. 

Mr.  Moore  specially  elucidated  the  question  of  the 
beneficial  ompamonships,  or  symbiosis,  of  ants  and 
p'ants,  that  Beccari  and  others  have  fouad  existtnt 
in  genera  of  Rubiaceous  plants,  Buch  as  Myrmecodia  ; 
and  by  Curtis  in  the  case  of  a  Malayan  Fern. 
Passing  in  rapid  review  the  many  methods  adopted 
by  plants  to  attract  useful  insects,  or  to  prevent  the 
visits  of  certain  kin  Is  not  wanted  by  them,  the 
lecturer  gave  a  lucid  but  all-too-short  account  of  the 
contrivances  resorted  to  by  various  Orcbids,  such  as 
Cattleya,  Catasetum,  Cypripeds,  and  Coryanthes,  in 
attracting  insects  to  fertilise  them.  He  alluded  to 
the  observations  of  Lehminn  and  other  residents  and 
collectors  in  South  America,  whose  observations 
went  to  show  that  not  only  were  Orchids  generally 
fertilised  by  insects,  but  that  even  certain  species  of 
Angraecum,  Cattleya,  Coryanthes,  Epidendrum,  &c, 
were  actually  fertilised  by  one  special  insect  only  ! 

Robert  Brown  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  first  bota- 
nists to  point  out  the  fact  that  Orchids  generally 
were  indebted  to  insects  before  they  could  produce 
Beeds ;  and  Kalm  and  others  pointed  out  that 
humming-birds  and  honey-eating  bats  also  assist  in 
the  fertilisation  of  Orchids  and  other  flowers 
(V.  Ka'm'a  Travels  in  North  America,  vol.  ii., 
p.  354). 

The  lecturer  was  listened  to  throughout  with 
marked  interest,  not  only  by  the  authorities  and 
students  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  itself,  but  also 
by  their  numerous  visitors,  amongst  whom  was 
noticed  Miss  Webb,  the  young  lady  gardener,  who 
was  the  "best  man,"  or,  Senior  Wrangler,  shall  we 
say,  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  examination 
a  year  or  so  ago.  From  our  Dublin  Correspondent, 


HARDY    OPUNTIAS    FOR    THE 

ALPINE   GARDEN. 

The  new  Opuntias  discovered  by  Mr.  Purpus  in 
the  mountains  of  the  southern  United  States,  are 
of  great  interest  to  the  gardening  world,  and  are 
especially  suitable  for  rock-gardens.  I  saw  them 
last  spring  in  the  Darmstadt  Botanic  Garden,  near 
the  house  of  Mr.  Purpus,  the  curator  of  the  garden, 
and  brother  of  the  discoverer.  They  were  in  the 
most  flourishing  state  imaginable,  and  had  stood  the 
winter  well,  though  this  is  very  severe  in  Dirmstadt. 
There  are  two  excellent  beds  of  hardy  Cacti,  com- 
prising not  only  Opuntias,  but  Cereus,  and  Mammil- 
laria.  Mr.  Purpus  told  me  he  had  nearly  forty 
different  kinds  or  varieties  there,  all  so  large  and 
sturdy  as  to  seem  growing  quite  naturally.  MoBt 
of  these  Cacti  came  from  the  Grand  Mesa  territory, 
where  the  soil  is  half  sedimentary,  half  of  volcanic 
formation,  and  where  the  strata  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  appear  to  have  a  special  character. 

Mr.  Purpus  found  most  of  these  Cacti  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  between  5000  an  1  8500  feet  ;  some  even  at  an 
elevation  of  between  8000  and  9000  feet.  The  winter 
temperature  there  is  very  low,  the  thermometer  often 
falling  to  -  30°  C.  ( —22°  F.),  a  degree  of  cold  unknown 
here.  But,  as  with  our  alpines,  the  plants  are  protected 
by  deep  snow,  and  do  not  feel  the  cold.  Of  course, 
when  the  snow  is  melting  and  the  spriug  coming,  the 
nights  are  very  cold,  and  often  plants  have  to  bear 
from  16"  to  20*  C.  of  cold.  In  the  daytime  the 
temperature  is  much  higher,  and  the  sun  at  these 
altitudes  is  very  powerful. 

The  summer  is  exceedingly  dry  on  these  volcanic 
slopes,  and  plants  must  be  specially  constitute!  to 
withstand  the  drought.  This  explains  the  existence 
of  numerous  and  widely-differing  kinds  of  Cacti  at 
such  altitudes.  Mr.  Purpus  keeps  all  his  Cacti  out- 
of-doors  in  winter,  but  protects  them  from  rain  and 
damp  with  a  little  roof,  raised  2  or  3  feet  above  the 
plants.  Thus  kept  dry  they  withstand  the  keenest 
frosts,  and  were  qu'r.e  luxuriant  when  I  saw  them  at 
Darmstadt. 

Mr.  Purpus  told  me  of  the  colours  of  the  flowers 
of  the  Opuntias  Some,  he  said,  are  of  the  deepest 
orange  red,  and  some  of  a  light  pink-carmine  and  rose 
colour.  They  flowered  well  with  him  at  Darmstadt, 
and  Mr.  Spath,  of  Berlin,  who  bought  the  stock  of 
Cacti  from  Mr.  Purpus,  was  equally  succ  ssful ;  at 
his  nursery  he  has  had  a  bed  of  them  which  has 
been,  I  am  told,  very  brilliant. 

These  Opuntias  are  very  interesting,  and  different 
from  one  another  in  growth  and  spine  i  (which  repre- 
sent the  leaves  of  the  plant).  Some  are  orname  ital  in 
aspect  and  spines,  bo  that  when  in  flower  they  are 
altogether  very  charming  plants  for  rockeries. 

The  majority  of  these  Opuntias  are  not  yet  sent 
out  or  named.  Those  already  classified  and  in  the 
trade  are  the  following  : — 

O.  Irachyarthra,  Engelmann  and  Bigelow. —  Is  a 
small  creeping,  sub-globose  variety,  with  oval-oblong 
articulations,  and  bearing  numerous  tubers  ;  spines 
white,  and  disposed  in  threes  and  fives ;  flowers 
yellowish  and  small.     Very  hardy. 

O.  camanchica,  Engelm. — A  well-known  species, 
with  large  articulations  and  yellow  spines  ;  flo  wers 
large,  sulphur-yellow.  In  cultivation  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  in  our  gudens,  and  quite  hardy. 
O.  camanchica  is  polymorphous  and  variable,  judging 
by  the  numerous  forms  I  saw,  five  of  which  at  lea9t 
were  quite  distinct  These  were  O.  c.  albispina, 
Hort.,  with  white  spines;  O.  o.  major,  Hort.,  with 
large  articulati  ns  ;  O.  c.  minor,  Hort.,  a  small 
plant  with  small  joints,  and  very  spiny  ;  O.  o.  rubra, 
Hort.,  Spiith.,  with  large  and  thin  ovate  articulation!, 
bearing  spines  on  the  extremity  only.  The  flower 
was  carmine-red  and  brown  shiny  within,  the  stamens 
yellow.  O.  c.  ealmonei,  Hort,  Spath.,  is  like  the 
last,  but  the  flowers  are  brown,  shading  to  yellow  in 
the  centre. 

O.frayilis,  Haworth.— Partially  creep'ug  plant,  with 
small  joiuts,  large  and  strong  spines  ;  flowers  imall, 
yellow,  with  carmine  stamens.  It  has  been  long 
known  ;  but  Mr.  Purpus  has  introduced  a  hardy  form. 

0.  humilis,  D.C.—  A  dwarf  plant,  oreeping  over  the 
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ground,  with  long  and  narrow  articulations ;  spines 
whitish,  and  very  numerous ;  flowers  email  tnd 
yellow. 

0.  Katinesquiana,  Engelmann. — This  plant  differs 
from  0.  vulgaris,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied  in  the 
thicker,  broader,  and  longer  articulations,  which  are 
of  spatulate  form,  and  by  its  solitary  and  large  spines, 
from  20  to  30  mm.  long.  The  flowers  are  larger, 
often  reddish  in  the  middle,  with  ten  to  twelve  petals 
(vulgaris  ha9  eight  to  ten  only). 

0.  S.  var.  Arkansana,  Engelmann,  has  largo 
flowers,  brownish  in  the  middle,  and  the  articulations 
are  shorter  and  roundish. 

0.  rhodantlia,  Schummann.* — A  fine  species,  with 
ovate,  glaucous  articulations,  and  long  white  spines  ; 
flowers  large,  silky,  shining,  and  of  a  good  carmine 
colour  with  gold-yellow  stamens.  It  is  beautiful,  and 
the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  hardy  Cacti,  as  it  flowers 
very  freely. 


conditions  they  flower  well  and  grow  rapidly.  In 
winter  they  only  require  to  be  covered  over  and 
protected  against  snow,  rain,  or  damp  ;  not  against 
cold. 

An  old  Cactus  cultivator  said  to  me,  some  years  ago, 
that  most  of  the  non-hardy  C*cti  would  be  hardy  if 
kept  very  dry  in  winter  ;  and  that  same  clever  gardener 
kept  for  years,  in  life  and  good  health,  a  Cereus 
serpentinus  which  he  never  took  in  during  winter. 
//.  CoiTevon,  Geneva. 


SAFFRON   CULTIVATION    IN 
KASHMIR 

Ik  the  Gardener*'  Chronicle  for  September  25,  1897, 
p.  211,  is  an  article  on  the  cultivation  of  Saffron 
[taken  from  Mr.  Walter  R.  Lawrence's  Wdley  of  the 
Kashmir.  Ed.].  In  this  article  I  am  sorry  to  observe 
several  errors.     The  author  appears  to  mistake  the 


Fig.  110.— a  sportive  canna. 

r,  "  Austria  ; "  n,  half  "  Austria,"  half  "  Parthenope  J "  ill,  "  Parthenope." 


0.  xanthostema,  Schum,,*  is  Very  similar  to  the 
former  in  colour  of  the  flower,  but  has  dark  yellow 
anthers,  and  the  fruit  is  spiny  (quite  glabrous  at  d 
without  spines  in  0.  rhodantha). 

0.  x.  rar.  elegant,  Hort,,  has  large  pinkish-rose 
flowers,  silky,  shining,  and  a  large  number  of  petals. 

0.  x.  rar.  fulgeni,  Hort. ;  the  flowers  are  large  and 
of  a  Bcarlet-red  colour. 

0.  x.  var.  roiea,  Hort.,  has  very  numerous  carmine- 
rose  flowers. 

All  these  Opuntias  are  perfectly  hardy  in  Darmstadt, 
so  that  they  are  likely  to  be  bo  in  England.  They  are 
all  useful  additions  to  the  rock-garden.  To  keep  them 
in  good  condition  and  long  in  flower,  they  must  be 
planted  in  a  sunny  and  well-drained  place,  so  that 
the  water  never  remains  in  the  soil.  The  subsoil 
muBt  be  very  deep,  stony,  and  gravelly,  so  that  the 
water  can  pass  through  very  quickly.  Then  the 
plants  can  be  watered  often  and  abundantly,  as  Cacti 
require  more  than  is  generally  believed.     Under  such 

*  In  Mvnaklischrift  fur  Kakteenkunde,  July,  1896. 


seed,  properly  so-called,  for  the  seed'bulbs,  which 
may  be  used  for  planting  in  the  fields  when  the 
middle-Bized  corms  are  Bcarce.  He  then  speaks  of  a 
method  employed  in  Europe  to  produce  these  seeds 
and  seed  bulbs.  But  this  plan  is  nowhere  followed 
in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  and  for  this  reason.  First 
it  must  be  said  that  Saffron  does  not  yield  seed,  as, 
even  in  the  most  exceptionally  favourable  years, 
scarcely  one  capsule  is  found  on  10,000  bulbs  ;  there- 
fore, seed  and  bulbs  raised  from  seed  are  not  found 
in  cultivation. 

As  to  the  corms,  it  has  never  been  attempted  to  pro- 
duce these  in  any  special  way,  as  the  result  of  bucIi  an 
operation  would  be  wholly  insignificant.  What  shall 
I  say  of  the  method  of  cultivation  described  in  the 
article  in  the  following  terms?  "The  plots  where 
the  Saffron  is  to  be  grown  must  remain  fallow  for 
eight  years,  and  no  manure  or  water  given  to  them. 
When  once  the  bulb  has  been  placed  in  the  square 
it  will  live  on  for  fourteen  years  without  any  help 
from  the  cultivator."  AH  cultivators  of  Saffron 
and  all  horticulturists  know  that  the  corms  should 


be  lifted  at  least  every  three  or  four  years  ;  even  a 
wholesale  plantation  needs  as  much  attention  as  an 
Onion-bed  in  the  kitchen  garden,  or  a  Hyacinth-bed 
in  the  flower-garden. 

The  treatment  of  the  flowers  is  also  strange.  "The 
sun-dried  flowers  are  beaten  lightly  with  sticks,  and 
winnowed.  Then  the  whole  mass  is  thrown  into 
water,  when  the  petals  swim,  and  the  essential  parts 
of  the  flower  Bink  ;  the  latter  are  collected,  and  the 
parts  which  have  risen  to  the  top  are  dried,  and  again 
beaten  with  sticks,  and  then  plunged  into  water. 
The  process  is  repeated  three  times." 

These  various  proceedings,  the  method  of  producing 
seeds  and  seed-bulbs,  cultivation,  and  treatment  of 
the  flowers  are  not  practiced  in  Kashmir  nor  in 
Europe,  and  I  may  add  that  they  are  virtually 
impracticable.  The  plans  followed  in  Kashmir  are 
the  same  as  in  France  and  Spain,  and  if  any  local 
variation  of  method  occurs  it  is  quite  insignificant. 
The  methods  are  well  known  and  described  in  Beveral 
books.  The  facts  above  given  as  to  the  methods  of 
cultivation  and  the  harvesting  of  Saffron,  as  practised 
in  Kashmir,  have  long  been  known  to  me.  More- 
over, they  have  recently  been  confirmed,  at  my 
special  request,  by  three  competent  authorities  con- 
nected with  Kashmir.  One  of  them  grew  Saffron  on  a 
large  scale  ;  another  is  still  the  manager  of  important 
plantations  in  that  country.  P.  Chappcllicr,  Paris. 


CANNAS. 

The  Editor  of  Indian  Gardening,  the  excellent 
representative  of  horticultural  interests  in  Peninsular 
India,  has  been  good  enough  to  send  us  the  drawing 
from  which  our  illustration  (fig.  110)  has  been  taken. 
It  affords  an  excellent  example  of  that  dissociation 
of  previously  mixed  elements,  to  which  we  have  often 
alluded,  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  sports.  In 
the  specimen  figured  of  Canna  Parthenope,  we  have 
on  one  and  the  same  spike  flowers  of  the  yellow 
Austria,  fig.  110,  i,  the  yellowish-scarlet  Parthe- 
nope, in,  and  parti-coloured  flowers,  n,  half  belonging 
to  one  variety,  half  to  another.  One  side  of  the  rachis 
of  the  spike  was  green,  the  other  side  reddish.  The 
"Austria  "  occurred  on  the  green  side,  the  Parthenope 
on  the  red  side  of  the  stalk. 

The  flowers  were  thus  arranged  : — First  pair,  one 
pure  Austria,  and  one-half  Austria,  half  Parthenope  ; 
second  pair,  one  dimidiate  flower,  and  one  pure  Par- 
thenope ;  third  pair,  one  pure  Austria,  and  one  half- 
and-half.  The  leaves  did  not  difler  from  those  of 
Parthenope. 

Forestry. 

OUR    WOODS    AND    FORESTS. 
(Continued  from  p.  301.) 
Whatever  mistakes  may  have  been  made  in  the 
management  of  our  Crown  woodlands  in  the  past,  and 
whatever  restrictions  may  be  placed  upon  the  enclo- 
sure or  treatment  of  certain  areas  within  them,  no 
adequate  reason  exists  why  their  future  management 
should  exhibit  those  features  which  have  hitherto  led 
to  unsatisfactory  results.     Of  course,  where  nothing 
of  a  definite  nature  has  been  attempted,  it  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  correct  to  say  anything  hitherto  done  in  them 
has   been  a  failure,  but  we  have  two  standards  b 
which  they  can  fairly  be  judged,  the  .-esthetic  and  the 
economic,  and  it  is  obvious  that  they  come   up  to 
neither  in  a  general  way.     We  may  find  a  few  acres 
here  and  there  which  may  satisfy  the  most  fastidious 
taste,  and  we  may  also  come  across  individual  trees 
or  small  clumps  of  timber  which  leave  little  to  be 
desired  as  examples  of  economic  sylviculture.     But 
taking  the  whole  area  devoted  in  some  shape  or  form 
to  the  growth  of  timber,  it  cannot  be  said  that  our 
Royal  forests  impress  us  very  favourably  as  examples 
of  good   forestry,   or  as   types  of   natural  and   pic- 
turesque forest  Bcenery.     For  this  we  do  not  blame 
the  officials  in  charge  altogether.     As  in  the  case  of 
private-estate  foresters,  precedent  and  official  tradi- 
tion   have  a   great    deal    to   do    with    their   work. 
"  Reform  "  in  a  Government  department  is  regarded 
very  much  as  a  bull  regards  a  red  rag,  and  tlm  unfor- 
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tunate  individual  who  suggests  it  brings  down  a  storm 
of  indignation  upon  his  head,  frequently  without 
furthering  hia  object  in  any  way. 

Then,  again,  there  ia  the  zealous  local  resident 
who  detects  in  any  little  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
procedure  an  "attempt  to  destroy  one  of  the  few 
remaining  bits  of  wild  Bcenery  still  left  ua,  &c,"  and 
who  invokes  the  aid  of  the  daily  preBS  in  calling 
public  attention  to  a  matter  concerning  which  the 
public,  aa  a  whole,  care  little  and  know  lesa  ;  but  the 
effect  of  which  ia  usually  to  nip  the  propoaed  reform 
in  the  bud.  An  instance  of  this  form  of  agitation 
occurred  in  connection  with  Epping  Forest  a  few 
years  ago,  and  although  is  was  ultimately  the  means 
of  a  much  needed  improvement  being  effected, 
ignorance  of  what  really  constitutes  picturesque 
scenery  prompted  the  agitation  as  much  as  anything. 

The  average  visitor  to  our  public  forests  may  be 
quite  able  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  what  he  sees, 
but  he  cannot  be  considered  a  fit  judge  of  the  policy 
adopted  in  the  management  of  them,  unless  he  takes 
the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  principles  upon  which 
that  policy  rests.  Should  he  do  this,  he  would,  we 
are  afraid,  find  in  many  instances  that  no  very  definite 
policy  exists,  and  for  this,  the  British  public  has  to 
thank  itself.  So  long  as  the  existence  of  these 
woodlands  is  passively  accepted  as  an  everyday  fact, 
and  the  possibilities  they  present  for  both  the 
present  and  future  are  ignored,  they  will  never 
fulfil  those  functions  which  their  character  as  public 
property  requires  of  them.  So  long  as  sheer  in- 
activity ia  the  only  policy  approved  of  by  a  few 
individuals  who  constitute  themselves  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  British  public,  we  can  hardly  expect 
the  authorities  to  invite  attack  by  performing  a 
duty  which  no  one  expects  them  to  perform.  But 
is  this  to  go  on  for  ever  ?  Have  those  who 
clamour  so  loudly  over  the  exclusion  of  cattle  from 
200  or  300  acres  of  ancient  woodland  any  legal  or 
logical  right  to  dictate  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
national  property  shall  be  managed !  If  their 
aesthetic  education  is  so  far  in  advance  of  the  average, 
how  is  it  that  they  are  able  to  view  with  indifference 
Buch  miserable  specimens  of  scenery  as  their  own 
labours  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing 
into  existence.  Surely  the  value  of  a  few  hundred 
pouuds'  worth  of  grazing  is  not  sufficient  reason  for 
practically  throwing  away  a  valuable  property,  and 
converting  it  into  a  bare  common,  as  will  eventually 
be  the  case  with  a  good  deal  of  the  New  Forest 
under  present  conditions.  Our  crown  woods  ought 
to  perform  a  double  duty,  and  be  the  means  of 
advancing  both  the  aesthetic  and  economic  education 
of  the  public,  and  by  proper  management  they  could 
do  this  far  more  effectually  than  is  the  case  at 
present.  But  proper  management  is  impossible 
until  some  definite  plan  of  operations  is  formulated 
by  the  authorities,  and  adhered  to  throughout  a 
lengthened  period,  and  not  altered  with  every  change 
in  the  staff,  or  to  Buit  the  momentary  ideas  of  irre- 
sponsible individuals.  A  short  time  ago  a  working 
plan  for  the  Forest  of  Dean  was  drawn  up  by  an 
official  in  the  Indian  Forest  Service,  and  intendtd  to 
Berve  as  a  guide  to  the  surveyor  of  that  forest  during 
the  next  twenty  years.  So  far  as  it  goes,  this 
working  plan  is  no  doubt  a  very  good  one,  but  it 
aimply  regards  the  area  with  which  it  deals  as  a 
timber  farm,  out  of  which  as  much  revenue  as  pos- 
sible is  to  be  made,  and  entirely  neglects  the  pictu- 
resque aspect  of  these  woodlands,  both  actual  and 
prospective.  To  sacrifice  all  pecuniary  interests  in 
such  large  areas  to  the  picturesque,  would  not  only 
be  unnecessary  aud  wasteful,  but  would  fail  to  benefit 
the  public  in  whoee  interests  it  might  be  done.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  we  think  some  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  the  improvement  and  preservation  of  those 
spots  which  arboreal  vegetation  and  the  physical 
features  of  the  ground  have  already  embellished  with 
such  success.  Take,  for  instance,  the  banks  of  the  Wye 
below  Symond's  Yat,  in  the  High  Meadow  woods.  At 
present  these  banks  are  chiefly  covered  with  coppice 
which  is  periodically  cut  over,  and  which  at  any 
time  is  devoid  of  any  attractive  features  beyond  a 
dead  bank  of  foliage.  Judiciously  planted  with 
Conifers,  Birch,  &c,  to  form  an  ordinary  woodland 


growth,  the  acenery  along  thia  picturesque  river 
would  be  greatly  improved  without  very  great  pecu- 
niary sacrifice.  Dozens  of  similar  instances  could  be 
given  where  judicious  treatment  mightadd  immensely 
to  the  already  attractive  features  of  these  woods 
without  decreasing  the  area  devoted,  or  which  ought 
to  be  devoted,  to  the  growth  of  timber,  and  jet  in 
the  working  plan  referred  to  we  find  them  completely 
ignored.  When  so  much  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  those  attractive  features  of  the  New  Forest  which 
exist  at  the  present  time,  it  is  only  reaaouable  to 
demand  aimilar  consideration  for  the  whole  of  our 
Crown  wooda  which  are  available  for  public  pleasure 
resorts.  If  the  citizens  of  London  found  it  necessary 
to  check  the  work  carried  out  in  Epping  Forest  by 
their  own  committee  by  appointing  a  body  of  experts 
to  look  into  the  question  of  cutting  down  a  few 
stunted  pollards,  surely  public  opinion  ought  to  be 
represented  in  any  scheme  devised  for  the  future 
management  of  a  forest,  the  possibilities  of  which  are 
so  varied  and  extensive,  and  which  is  within  easy 
distance  of  several  populous  centres.  A.  C.  Forbes. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Market  Gardening. 

• 

HARDY    FRUITS.  —  THE    APPLE. 

(Continued  from  p.   234.) 

Now  we  have  to  consider  varieties  which  are  best 
kept  back  till  ripe,  or  nearly  so,  before  putting  on 
the  market.  At  one  time  this  was  a  very  profitable 
class,  but  the  introduction  of  fine  fruit  from  America 
and  Canada,  and  later  from  Tasmania,  has  partly 
spoiled  the  trade  in  them,  and  unless  one  has  the 
advantage  of  sufficient  airy,  dry,  and  frost-proof 
storage,  it  will  not  answer  commercially  to  attempt 
this  plan.  Even  gardens  of  some  extent  and 
importance  are  but  poorly  furnished  with  fruit 
stores,  these  beiug,  in  many  case?,  badly  constructed 
and  fitted  as  regards  ventilation  and  regulation  of 
light.  They  are  generally  lean-to  sheds,  in  the  rear 
of  the  vineries,  or,  in  some  cases,  over  the  bothy,  or 
tool-house.  Iu  this  case  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring 
stored  fruit  to  its  maximum  of  flavour,  colour,  and 
finish,  and  avoid  a  large  percentage  of  speck  and  rot 
in  the  meantime. 

A  dry,  bright  day  should  be  taken  for  gathering 
fruits,  and  the  greatest  care  expended  in  handling  it 
and  putting  it  in  the  baskets,  rejecting  all  magotty, 
bird -pecked  or  otherwise  injured  fruits,  and  all 
small  and  ill-shaped  ones.  The  fruit  may  be  left 
for  a  day  or  two  in  the  baskets  to  get  cool,  and  then 
placed  on  the  storing-trays,  which  should  be  formed 
of  laths  or  battens  placed  so  closely  together  as  to 
prevent  rats  and  mice  making  their  way  up  to  the  fruit. 
In  some  cases,  a  thin  lajer  of  clean  Wheat-straw 
should  be  laid  lightly  across  the  trays,  being  careful 
not  to  impede  ventilation. 

The  smooth  waxy-skinned  sorts,  aa  Lord  Suffield, 
Manx  Codlin,  Warner's  King,  &c,  may  have  become 
moist  and  greasy  (sweating,  the  growers  call  it),  and 
if  time  is  of  little  importance,  it  may  be  advisable 
when  this  phase  of  ripeness  haa  arrived  to  wipe  the 
fruits  dry  with  a  soft  cloth,  and  then  finally  arrange 
them  iu  the  trays. 

Such  work  can  be  done  in  wet  weather,  and  it  will 
add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  samples,  while 
strengthening  their  keeping  qualities. 

To  amateurs  and  growers  of  limited  quantities,  a 
simple  contrivance  patented  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Orr, 
Bedford,  is  very  convenient.  It  consists  of  trays, 
which  are  made  to  fit  one  in  the  other,  and  are  easily 
lifted  off  when  full  lor  examination  or  use.  Even  when 
first  gathered  the  selected  fruits  may  be  picked  into 
to  them,  thus  aaving  further  handling.  The  trays, 
when  placed  one  in  the  other  after  filling,  are  neat, 
and  occupy  but  little  space,  while  a  label  can  be 
attached,  with  the  name  of  the  fruit  and  its  period  of 
ripening. 

The  keeping  quality  of  varieties  of  Apples  varies 
much.  I  have  seen  Qooaeberry-Pippin,  three  years 
old,  exhibited,  though  a  little  ahrivelled  ;  a  diah  of 
the  current  year,  and  one  each  of  the  seasons  before, 
upon  the  same  table.     Yet  sorts  like  Mr.  Gladstone 


and  Lady  Sudeley  are  beat  gathered  and  eaten  from 
the  tree — most  fruit  catalogues  give  full  instructions 
as  to  this. 

These  periods  are  indicated  by  the  swelling  of  the 
stalk  (or  "strig,"  aa  they  say  in  Kent)  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  spur,  and  by  the  ease  with  which  the 
fruit  can  be  detached ;  but  an  invariable  rule  ia,  when 
the  pips  are  of  a  full  rich  brown  colour,  the  crop  may  ■ 
be  safely  gathered,  while  the  penalty  for  gathering 
too  soon  is  shrivelling,  and  when  too  late,  loss  of 
flavour  and  tendency  to  decay.  Experience. 


FERN   CRESTS. 

Apart  from  the  main  distinction  between  Ferns 
and  flowering  plants,  viz.,  the  reproduction  by  spores 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  seeds  on  the  other,  Ferns 
have  another  and  very  striking  characteristic  of  the'r 
own  in  their  faculty  of  sporting  into  created  or 
tasselled  form?.  Comparing  the  wide  range  of  form 
of  fronds  with  the  equally  wide  range  of  form  of 
leaves,  we  find  it  possible  to  bring  many  very  close 
parallels  together,  fronds  and  leaves  aping  each  other 
in  all  their  multiform  modes  of  development. 
Despite,  however,  this  similarity  of  shaping,  with  the 
Bingle  exception  of  that  extremely  Fern-like  plant, 
Asparagus  plumosus,  which  has  yielded  a  crested 
variety,  we  know  of  no  case  where  leaves  proper  have 
developed  that  apical  distension  and  division  which 
forms  a  taesel,  though  in  Ferna  this  is  so  common 
that  nearly  all  our  native  species,  and  many  exotics, 
have  yielded  very  marked  examples.  Normally,  the 
fronds  and  their  divisions  end  in  points  more  or  1,  as 
acute,  aud  although  the  diviaions  of  a  pinnate,  bi- 
pinnate,  or  Btil!  further  divided  frond,  are  developed 
by  repeated  multiplication  of  the  apical  cells,  the 
midrib  of  each  division  is  normally  simple,  termi- 
nating in  a  point  at  which  the  cellular  growth  ceases, 
hardening  into  the  epidermal  tissue  peculiar  to  the 
species.  Leaves,  aa  we  hive  said,  do  this  till  but 
invariably.  With  crested  Ferns,  however,  we  have 
all  grades  of  a  secondary  branching  of  the  midribs, 
not  on  the  angular  plan  peculiar  to  the  species 
affected,  which  determines  the  arrangement  of  pinnae, 
pinnules,  or  pinnulets,  in  the  plane  of  the  frond,  but 
in  a  radial  fashiou,  which  may  lead  to  a  flat,  fan-like 
extension,  or  even  form  a  corymb,  as  the  termination 
of  the  frond  and  its  subdivisions.  This  capacity  dis- 
plays itself  erratically  among  otherwise  normal  plants  by 
twin  fronds,  forked  tips,  and  irregularly-forked  pinna;, 
but  in  these  cases  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  spores  will  yield  plauts  similarly  characterised, 
while  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  accidental 
damage  to  the  crown  or  axis  of  growth  will  lead  to 
euch  furcation,  the  crippled  fronds,  checked  in  one 
direction,  developing  abnormally  in  another.  Tcese 
are,  however,  absolutely  distinct  cases  from  those 
crested  Ferns  which  are  symmetrically  tasselled 
throughout,  and  which  yield  such  typical  progeny 
through  their  spores.  How  or  why  these  are  so 
affected  no  one  knows.  A  solitary  thoroughbred 
crested  plant  is  found  growing  wild  amid  thousands 
of  its  normal  fellows  ;  the  most  assiduoua  search  fails 
to  reveal  any  Kern  of  intermediate  type  or  any  local 
or  partial  aport  in  its  neighbours  which  might  lead 
up  to  it  by  shedding  affected  spores.  We  can  only 
assume  it  to  be  one  of  Nature's  "  jumps."  Curiously 
enough,  although  in  extreme  cases  the  energy  of  the 
plant  must  ba  drawn  upon  very  largely  by  the 
extension  of  growth,  it  does  not  usually,  as  in  the 
case  of  plumose  or  extra  leafy  varieties,  detract  from 
fertility.  Sporos  are  produced  in  their  normal 
abundance,  and  the  sori  extend  even  to  the  crests 
themaolves.  These  spores  as  a  rule  yield  the  crestej 
parental  form,  aud  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  s  i 
firmly  is  the  faculty  of  apical  division  implauted  in 
the  system,  that  the  primary  fronds,  the  tiny  firstlings 
produced  by  the  prothallus,  have  almost  invar. ably 
a  clear  furcation  at  their  tips,  an  incipient  tassel. 
The  most  cristate  wild  frond  has  so  far  not  got 
beyond  a  tertury  crest,  i.e.,  a  tassel  on  the  pinnule 
or  division  of  the  tasselled  pinna  borne  on  a  frond 
with  a  tasaol  at  its  tip.  By  selective  culture,  how- 
ever, creating  to  the  fifth  degree  has  been  reached, 
A.  f.-f.  superbum   percristatum  (D.)  being  five  times 
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ivided,  with  the  fourth  division  radially  divided. 
Further  than  this  it  seems  impossible  to  go,  and  in 
considering  such  a  development,  one  is  struck  with 
wonder  at  the  systematic  regularity  of  growth  wbich 
can  thus  alternate  the  two  distinct  styles  of  cell 
division,  the  one  at  the  normal  angle  of  the  species, 
which  may  be  likened  to  a  crystalline  growth,  and 
the  other  radiating  at  all  angles  from  given  centres, 
and  yet  in  thelarger  crests  bearing  lateral  sub-divisions 
of  the  other  class.  Although  the  same  principles 
rule  throughout  the  crested  forms  of  all  species,  the 
resultsare  very  diverse,  owing  to  the  widely  different 
characters  of  the  fronds  affected.  The  extreme  forms, 
however,  viz. ,  those  in  which  the  frond  is  so  divided 
from  the  outset  that  the  flat  character  is  wholly 
lost,  and  merged  into  a  mossy  conglomerate  growth, 
become  curiously  alike,  though  the  normal  species 
may  be  utterly  dissimilar.  The  finely-divided 
Lady  Fern,  and  the  strap-fronded  Hart's-tongue, 
entirely  lose  their  specific  differences  in  their  dwarf 
moss-like  forms  of  A.  f.-f.  velutinum  and  A.  v.  dene  urn, 
Kelway.  In  this  latter  species  the  Hart's-tongue, 
beginning  with  mere  forked  tips,  has  varied  in  the 
cresting  way  until  in  one  direction  it  has  assumed 
the  phase  of  a  ramified  skeleton  fan,  in  another  a 
heavily  tasselled  strap  ;  and  in  another,  after  arriving 
at  a  solid  ball  of  leafy  ramifications  covered  with 
bulbils  (A.  v.  Kelwayi),  one  of  these  bulbils  sported 
ane  .v,  and  produced  a  dense  mossy  cushion  built  up 
partly  of  much-divided  tiny  fronds  and  partly  by  a 
mjriad  tiny,  plantlets  developed  in  situ  from  bulbils. 

The  mode  of  creating  is  as  diverse  as  are  the  forma 
it  assumes.  In  most  cases,  as  the  frond  unrolls,  the 
tassels  are  seen  to  be  already  present  in  all  their 
detail,  and,  like  the  petals  of  a  Rose  or  the  wings  of 
a  butterfly,  only  need  expansion  to  be  perfect.  In 
other  cases,  however,  the  opening  frond  displays  but 
little  evidence  of  cresting,  a  tiny  forking  alone  giving 
promise  of  later  development.  Presently,  however, 
as  the  frond  expands,  this  little  beginning  will  fork 
and  fork  again  and  again  until  a  handsome  tassel  is 
produced,  the  growth  in  such  cases  often  continuing 
until  the  growing  season  is  over.  In  Pteris  serrulata 
var.  Applebyana  the  fronds  perfect  normally  though 
slenderly,  a  slight  woolliness  at  their  tips  alone 
indicating  growth,  these  tips  then  split  dichotomously, 
into  hundreds  of  slender  Btrands,  and  form  even  a 
secondary  growth  the  following  season. 

That  cristation  is  a  transmissible  character  by  cross- 
ing has  been  abundantly  proved,  and  the  particular 
type  of  tassel  being  truly  imparted,  is  good  evidence 
of  the  cross.  Mr.  Schneider  has  even  succeeded  in 
imparting  the  crest  of  our  Polypodium  vulgare  var. 
cristatum  to  two  exotic  Polypodies  (see  figs,  on  p.  362 
and  p.  363  in  our  last  issue)  ;  and  Mr.  Clapham 
managed  to  impart  the  tassel  of  P.  v.  bifido-cristatum 
to  tbat  finely  cut  variety  known  as  P.  v.  elegantissi- 
mum,  in  which  direction  much  remains  to  be  done. 

The  curious  exception  above  cited  of  Asparagus 
cristatus,  merits  a  further  word  or  two.  The  great 
similarity  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant  to  the  fronds  of 
a  Fern,  has  led  to  its  being  popularly  called  the 
Asparagus  Fern ;  and  the  fact  that  it  has  sported  into 
a  truly  crested  variety  with  bunch  tassels  at  top  and 
rides,  points  to  some  correlation  between  cresting  and 
cutting  of  this  typical  form  which  might  repay 
investigation.  Chos.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


FASCIATION. 

Steh-fasciatio.v,  as  is  well  known,  means  that 
particular  ribbon-like  and  plane  enlargement  of  parts 
of  the  stem  and  branches  with  which  most  interesting 
abnormalities  in  leaf  arrangement  are  often  connected. 

About  a  month  ago  I  came  into  possession  of  four 
interesting  specimens  of  fasciation  of  Oxalis  crenata, 
one  of  which  is  especially  striking  for  its  very 
distinct  ribbon-like  and  plane  enlargement.  They 
were  found  among  other  normal  specimens  which 
were  grown  in  the  garden  of  the  Government  Horti- 
cultural School  at  Wageningen,  Holland,  and  I 
believe  that  hitherto  only  one  instance  of  fasciation  of 
Oxalis  crenata  has  been  described,  namely,  by  Mr. 
Fran?  hi  CrO'pin,  in  the  Eecucil  de  faits  teratoUgiques 
II.  (Bull,  de  la  Societi  Royalc  de  Botanique  de 
Belgigae,  t.  iv.,  18(55.) 


The  specimens  were  cut  off  just  above  the  ground, 
that  is,  a  little  above  the  neck  of  the  root ;  and 
immediately  above  the  cut  every  specimen  showed 
the  ribbon-like  enlargement,  which  however  obtained 
the  greatest  degree  of  development  after  the  first 
ramification. 

In  addition,  quite  normal  branches  were  also  found 
on  each  of  the  specimens,  differing  in  absolutely 
nothing  from  the  normal  form,  as  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph. One  of  the  specimens  measured  nearly  6  inches 
across  its  greatest  development  ;  this,  I  believe,  is 
neither  surpassed  nor  equalled. 

I  intend  giving  a  full  description  of  the  alterations 
and  anatomical  differences  caused  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  stem,  and  its  ramifications  in  the  distribution 
of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles.  Can  the  enlargement 
of  the  stem  have  been  caused  by  the  influence  exerted 
by  some  species  of  bacterium  during  the  plant's 
growth  ?  May  this  hypothesis  become  a  starting-point 
for  further  researches  and  investigations  ?  Dr.  J.  Th. 
Cattie,  Director,   Wageningen,  Holland,  Nov.  3,  1898. 

[The  condition  is  so  common  in  strong  -  growing 
plants  that  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
reproduce  the  illustrations  which  Dr.  Cattie  has  been 
obliging  enough  to  send. 

Some  plants  are  more  subject  to  it  than  others, 
and  in  some  eases,  as  in  the  Coxcomb,  the  Teasel, 
Sedum  monstrosum,  &c,  &c,  the  condition  has 
become  more  or  less  fixed  and  hereditary.  It  is  not 
clearly  ascertained  whether  the  peculiarity  is  due  to 
the  subdivision  of  one  original  growing  point,  or  whe- 
ther there  are  from  the  very  beginning  several  growing 
points  which  do  not  separate  one  from  the  other,  but 
remain  in  union  and  constitute  a  flat  or  often  a 
spirally-twisted  band. 

Mr.  Frank  Webber,  of  the  Tonbridge  Nurseries, 
sends  us  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  largest  examples 
we  have  seen.  The  plant  in  this  case  (a  Vegetable- 
Marrow)  was  28  feet  long.  About  a  foot  from  the 
root  the  stem  began  to  flatten,  and  then  gradually 
widened  till  at.  the  top  it  measured  12  inches  across.] 


Plant  Notes. 


very  useful  for  stove-house  decoration  at  all  times  of 
the  year.  There  is  but  little  trouble  in  setting 
seeds  ;  a  single  plant  in  good  health  will  produce 
seed  sufficient  to  raise  many  hundreds  of  plants. 
The  plants  require  a  temperature  of  not  less  thai  60° 
to  keep  them  up  to  their  proper  standard  of  merit ; 
if  grown  in  low  temperatures,  even  the  best  varieties 
degenerate  to  a  worthless  degree.  They  may  be 
used  for  conservatory  decoration  during  the  summer 
months,  but  the  flowers  that  open  there  are  not  so 
good  as  those  that  opened  in  moist  stove-house  tem- 
perature. A  compost  of  rich  loam  with  one-half  its 
bulk  of  leaf-mould,  with  a  dash  of  silver-sand,  Buits 
the  plants  well.  Give  them  plenty  of  water  whilst 
growing,  with  an  occasional  application  of  some  con- 
centrated manure,  keeping  the  plants  drier  as  they 
go  to  reat,  placing  them  in  a  cool  place  where  they 
may  be  watered  occasionally,  to  prevent  the  scaly 
rhizomes  shrivelling.  I  send  for  the  Editor's  inspec- 
tion some  hybrid  varieties,  raised  at  Isleworth  by 
crossing  plants  produced  from  seed  acquired  several 
years  ago.  Geo.  B.  Mailed. 

Rhus  toxicodendron. 
This  is  the  finest  plant  we  have  here  for  autumn- 
tinted  foliage,  and  it  has  been  a  beautiful  object  this 
autumn,  although  many  plants  did  not  colour  so 
well  as  usual.  Is  there  any  well-authenticated  record 
of  its  poisonous  properties,  or  is  it  all  a  myth  ?  [No]. 
An  old  man,  who  has  pruned  and  trained  the  plant 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  tells  me  he  has  never 
suffered  any  ill-effects  from  handling  it,  and  did  not 
know  it  was  poisonous  ;  perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  take 
it  internally,  but  I  think  I  have  read  somewhere  of 
the  poison  being  communicated  through  the  skin. 
W.  S.  Divers.  [The  utmost  caution  is  necessary  in 
handling  this  plant,  though  aome  people  do  not 
suffer  from  it.  Ed.] 


ALOCASIA  SANDERIANA. 
This  handsome  Aroid  is  well  worthy  of  a  place 
among  choice  stove-house  decorative  plants.  It  is  of 
compact  habit,  somewhat  smaller  than  most  Alocasias 
of  this  type,  but  for  richness  of  foliage  it  is  sur- 
passed by  none.  The  dark,  lustrous  green  leaves  are 
barred  and  edged  with  silvery  bands,  the  back  of  the 
leaf  is  coloured  deep  claret.  They  measure  about 
6  inches  in  width  by  a  foot  in  length,  the  leaveB  of 
ve-ry  old  plants  becoming  much  longer,  but  do  not 
widen  in  proportion.  The  plants  grow  b  st  in  such  a 
compost  as  would  be  afforded  Cattleyas  in  pots, 
giving  plenty  of  drainage,  using  comparatively  small 
pots  with  holes  made  in  the  sides  for  the  admission 
of  air,  following  up  the  stem  as  it  grows  with  rough 
pieces  of  peat  loosely  tied  around  it.  The  plant 
refuses  to  root  into  a  close  compost,  generally  result- 
ing in  the  decay  of  the  tender  rootstock.  I  have  tried 
to  "  set "  aeeda  of  a  large  number  of  flowers,  but  have 
not  succeeded.  A.  Sanderiana  may  be  propagated, 
however,  by  division  of  the  rootstock  or  by  small 
tubers,  which  it  produces  freely  ;  these  should  be 
left  on  the  parent  plant  till  they' have  formed  inde- 
pendent roots  and  leaves.  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
getting  a  single  one  to  grow  when  cut  off  in  a  dormant 
state.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Philippines. 

TYD.EA8. 

These  useful  stove-house  plants  have  now  become 
exceedingly  popular,  and  judging  from  the  improve- 
ments made  of  late  in  the  forms  and  coloration  of 
the  flowers  of  new  Tyureas,  they  have  a  future  before 
them  such  as  the  Gloxinia  and  Streptocarpus  now 
occupy.  A  large  and  very  varied  lot  of  beautiful 
named  varieties  are  offered  by  nurserymen  specialising 
Gesneraceous  plants,  at  prices  which  plice  them 
within  the  reach  of  all.  With  a  few  of  these  to  start 
with,  or  with  a  packet  of  seed  obtained  from  a  good 
source,  it  is  possible,  by  careful  hybridisation,  to 
secure  a  very  varied  lot  of  Tydajas,  that  would  prove 


FLOWER  -  GROWING 

ENGLAND. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  flower-growing  is  greatly 
extending  in  this  country,  and  that  competition 
among  home  growers  is  becoming  more  and  more 
severe.  Foreign  supplies  of  flowers  have  increased, 
but  not  nearly  so  greatly  in  proportion  as  home 
supplies  ;  and  it  seems  clear  that  home-growers  have 
gained  ground  in  relation  to  their  foreign  rivals, 
except  with  respect  to  flowers  for  the  growth  of  whioh 
foreigners  have  extraordinary  natural  advantages.  It 
has  already  been  intimated  that  there  is  a  danger  of 
the  culture  of  the  Narcissus  being  too  much  ex- 
panded ;  also  that  the  Chrysanthemum  is  produced  in 
excess  of  tho  demand.  Aj;ain,  in  the  production  of 
Violets,  the  warm  and  sunny  South  of  France  has  an 
advantage  not  possessed  by  this  country,  while 
Holland  maintains  her  hold  upon  the  Hyacinth  and 
Tulip  trade  for  a  similar  reason.  But  whether  the 
production  of  flowers  as  a  whole  is  gaining  ground 
upon  the  consumption  or  not,  it  ia  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. It  is  true  that  the  prices  of  flowers  have  fallen 
generally,  as  those  of  nearly  all  other  commodities 
have  ;  but  production,  at  any  rate  under  glass,  has 
been  cheapened,  and  if  a  fair  profit  can  be  obtained, 
the  fall  in  prices,  without  which  the  existing  con- 
sumption of  flowers  would  be  impossible,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  over-production.  There  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  among  growers  upon  this  point ; 
but  nearly  all  agree  in  stating  that  profits  are  now  bo 
small,  that  production  on  a  large  scale  is  necessary 
to  provide  a  decent  income.  Mr.  George  Mojro,  of 
Covent  Garden,  who  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
authorities,  is  of  opinion  that  supplies  of  cut  flowers 
are  "pretty  nearly  overdone,"  as  indicated  by  the 
great  glut  that  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1897. 
Prices,  he  says,  are  much  lowerthan  they  used  to  be 
and  only  the  best  growers  do  well. 

Thus,  in  llowar-growing,  as  in  nearly  every  other 
career,  inquiry  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  "there 
is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top."  In  this  industry, 
moreover,  there  is  such  a  very  wide  scope  for  tho  exer- 
cise of  superior  skill,  industry,  and  alertness,  that  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  some  who  are  engaged  in  it 
doing  remarkably  well  to  all  appearance,  while  others 
are  struggling  on    and    hardly    paying    their   way 
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That  a  man  with  only  a  little  capital,  starting  in  a 
small  way,  has  many  disadvantages  is  certain  ;  also 
that  his  chance  of  Baving  money  and  extending  his 
business  quickly  is  much  less  than  it  waB  a  few  years 
ago,  but  energy  and  superior  capacity  enable  many 
such  men  to  overcome  all  difficulties  and  attain 
success. 

To  the  casual  looker-on,  who  know3  nothing  of  the 
drudgery  of  the  industry,  flower-growing  seems  a 
delightful  method  of  getting  a  living.  That  it  is  an 
entrancing  pursuit  there  is  no  doubt  ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  it  is  a  very  arduous  one,  requiring  the  mo3t 
careful  forethought,  ceaseless  attention,  and  abun- 
dant energy.  Fortunately  for  those  who  might  be 
tempted,  without  any  knowledge  of  it,  to  embark 
capital  in  it,  flower-growing,  if  at  all  compreheosive 
in  scope,  bo  obviously  requires  a  varied  and  extensive 
technioal  knowledge,  that  any  one  can  see  that  a 
thorough  training  is  necessary  to  a  man  who  intends 
to  adopt  it  as  a  business,  especially  if  hothouse  flowers 
are  to  be  produced.  William  E.  Bear,  70,  Onsloiv 
Gardens,  Highgate.  (Extract  from  Jou.ru.  Royal 
Agric.  Soc.) 


Fruit  Register. 


PEAR  BEURRE  D'ANJOU. 
The  flavour  of  this  Pear  is  very  delicious  from 
trees  grown  on  chalky  soils,  although  the  fruit  is  not 
so  very  large.  It  is  of  handsome  shape,  and  fine 
colour.  In  East  Kent  the  fruits  ripen  early  in 
October,  and  they  keep  sound  for  a  longer  period 
than  some  other  varieties  which  b  'gin  to  ripen  at  about 
the  same  season.  I  consider  Beurre  d'Aajou  well 
deserving  of  rank  amongst  our  best  October  Pears. 

Plum  Blue  Imperatbioe. 

I  have  this  Plum  bearing  very  freely  on  a  south 
wall.  The  fruit  is  of  a  medium-size,  firm,  and  of 
very  passable  flavour,  and  it  keeps  in  fine  condition 
when  left  on  the  trees  till  late  in  the  season,  only  it 
must  be  netted  so  that  the  birds  are  unable  to  get 
at  it. 

Wyedale  Plum. 

As  a  late  variety,  this  Plum  will  be  found  very 
useful  as  a  cooker.  It  hang!  in  ordinary  seasons  till 
late  in  October  and  the  early  part  of  November.  The 
fruits  carry  a  very  heavy  bloom,  and  the  trees  bear 
freely  in  most  seasons. 

Kirke's  Black  Plum. 
When  grown  on  a  wall,  as  here,  the  flavour  of  this 
variety  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  of  any  black  Plum 
that  is  grown,  and  it  has  few  equals  as  a  dessert  fruit. 
The  variety  is  a  free  cropper  on  the  chalk,  and  the 
fruits  attain  a  fair  size.  H.  Markkum,  Northdovm 
Margate. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE    TUPELO,    OR    SOUR    GUM 

(Ntssa  sylvatioa). 

Some  American  trees,  which  in  their  own  country 
We  read  of  as  amongst  the  most  striking  of  those  that 
make  the  autumnal  glory  of  the  American  woods,  do 
not  always  maintain  their  reputation  in  this  climate. 
Of  these,  the  Tupelo,  happily,  is  not  one.  I  have  not 
been  fortunate  enough  to  see  it  in  its  native  s*ate, 
where  it  is,  according  to  Sargent,  one  of  the  most 
distinct  and  picturesque  of  North-east  American 
trees,  sometimes  100  feet  high,  the  leaves  dying  off 
in  autumn  a  bright  scarlet.  But  even  here,  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  it  has  certainly  been  one  of  the 
most  beautifully  -  coloured  of  all  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  leaves  are  narrowly  obovate,  and  about 
5  inches  long  ;  in  summer  they  are  firm  in  texture, 
and  dark -green,  but  latterly  of  a  clear,  glowing  orange 
colour,  verging  into  scarlet.  The  tree  is  widely 
spread  over  the  eastern  United  States,  and  is  often  to 
be  seen  on  the  borders  of  swamps,  growing  in  wet, 
unchained  soil ;  but  Sargent  says  it  is  on  high  and,  of 
course,  drier  wooded  slopes  in  the  Alleghany  region 


that  it  attains  its  largest  size.  Here  in  Britain,  under 
duller  skies,  it  ought,  I  should  say,  to  be  planted  in 
deep  and  moiBt,  but  certainly  well-drained  soil.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  there  are  any  large 
specimens  of  the  tree  in  this  country.  There  ought 
to  be,  for  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  cultivation  near 
London  close  on  150  years  ago. 

St.  Dabeoo's  Heath  (Dabeooia  polifolia). 
For  a  plant  to  have  been  in  flower  in  June,  and  to 
be  still  in  flower  in  early  November,  is  a  strong 
recommendation,  especially  when  it  is  as  charming  a 
shrub  as  St.  Dabeoc's  Heath.  And  it  is  not  merely 
bearing  a  few  straggling  blossoms,  its  crowd  of  spikes 
make  a  really  bright  and  (at  this  season) even  striking 
display.  This,  of  course,  is  largely  owing  to  the  open 
and  often  sunny  weather  experienced  during  October, 
but  whatever  the  season  may  be,  this  little  shrub  is 
always  attractive  during  the  latter  half  of  summer 
and  autumn.  Its  pitcher-shaped  flowers  are  of  a 
bright  purple  in  the  type,  but  there  is  also  a  variety 
with  pure  white  flowers  (now  the  fullest  in  flower), 
and  another  which  has  them  both  white  and  purple, 
the  two  colours  often  occurring  in  the  same  flower. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  theextreme  weBt  of  Europe, 
including  the  west  of  Ireland,  where  originated  the 
popular  name  of  St.  Dabeoc's  Heath.  Some  objection 
has  been  made  lately  to  the  transposition  of  the 
vowels  "o"  and  "e"  in  the  scientific  name,  but 
authors  have  frequently  availed  themselves  of  a 
similar  "  botanical  license."  Not  many  of  us,  perhaps, 
would  associate  "  Stranvsesia "  with  a  gentleman 
named  Strangways. 

Aplopappus  ericoides. 
We  have  lately  had  in  flower  a  small  plant  of  this 
curious  shrubby  Composite.  It  has  already  been 
figured  in  these  columns  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
September  12,  1896,  p.  301),  from  a  plant  in  Mr. 
Gumbleton's  garden  at  Belgrove,  near  Cork.  It  has 
al'O  succeeded  well  in  the  south  of  England,  Major 
Gaisford  having  had  bushes  i  feet  or  more  high.  It 
is,  perhaps,  questionable  whether  it  will  be  hardy 
near  London  ;  but  even  if  it  ia  not,  it  certainly 
ought  to  be  grown  in  the  warmer  parts  of  these 
Islands,  as  much  for  its  beauty  as  its  interest.  As 
the  specific  name  implies,  its  leaves  suggest  those 
of  a  heath  ;  they  are  crowded  in  fascicles  all  up  the 
branches,  and  are  from  £  to  4  inch  long.  The  flower- 
heads  appear  during  the  autumn  months  on  short 
shoots,  whioh  are  mostly  crowded  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  where  they  form  a  cone-shaped  inflorescence. 
The  ray -florets  number  three  or  four  to  each  flower, 
and  are  bright  yellow  ;  the  disc-florets  are  also  yellow, 
the  whole  flower-head  being  J  inch  or  so  across.  The 
species  appears  to  be  fairly  common  near  San  Fran- 
cisco in  California,  also  on  the  dry  hills  near  Santa 
Barbara  in  the  same  State.  IV.  J.  11. 


LiELIO   -   CATTLEYA    X     HENEY 

GREENWOOD  (L.-C.  x  SCHILLERI- 
ANA  x  C.  x  HARDYANA). 

This  ii  a  garden  hybrid  of  remarkable  beauty 
and  interest,  the  plant  having,  so  far  as  haa  yet  been 
proved,  the  property  of  flowering  at  two  seasons, 
viz.,  spring  and  autumi.  The  hybrid  is  of  extra- 
ordinary interest  as  being  the  outcome  of  a  cross 
between  two  natural  hybrids,  viz.,  C.  x  Hardyana 
(Warscewiczii  x  aurea)  and  L.-C.  x  Schilleriana  (C. 
intermedia  x  L.  purpurata),  the  parentage  of  which 
has  also  been  verified  in  each  case  by  seedlings 
raised  in  thii  country  from  artificial  crossing. 

L.-C.  X  Henry  Greenwood,  the  subject  of  our  illustra- 
tion (fig.  Ill),  was  raised  by  M.Chas.  Maron,  of  Brunoy, 
Seine-et-Oi»e,  France,  who  first  exhibited  the  plant  at 
the  Ghent  Quinquennial  Show  this  year,  and  obtained 
the  1st  prize  as  the  best  new  garden  hybrid  Orchid, 
and  also  a  special  Silver-gilt  Medal.  The  plant  became 
the  property  of  Henry  Greenwood,  Esq.,  Highfield, 
Haslingden  (gr.,  Mr.  Gill),  who  exhibited  it  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
October  25  last. 

The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  tinged  and  veined 
with  bright,  light  rose,  and  the  lip  blush-white  at 


the  base,  the  disc  clear  chrome-yellow,  and  the  fron 
lobs  and  tips  of  the  side-lobes  rich  crimson-purple 
shading  to  rose  towards  the  margin.  The  flowers 
are  fragrant.  A  similar  plant  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  of  Holloway,  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on  tbe  11th  of  last 
month,  the  exhibitors  receiving  an  Award  of  Merit 
for  it.  The  inflorescence  in  each  case  bore  three 
flowers. 


The  Herbaceous  Border. 


ASTER  TRADESCANTI. 
This  old  variety,  which  is  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
Starworts  to  flower,  has  done  remarkably  well  this 
season,  and  some  plants  are  still  in  full  beauty,  its 
small  starry,  white  flowers  with  a  yellow  diBC,  combined 
with  its  handsome  foliage,  making  it  an  attractive 
object  in  the  borders  at  the  present  time.  The  past 
few  weeks  have  been  favourable  to  the  development 
of  the  plant.  Even  when  not  in  flower,  the  growths 
are  useful  for  associating  with  other  of  the  earlier- 
flowering  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  even  in  seasons  of 
early  frost  it  is  a  useful  plant  for  this  purpose. 
C.  Herrin,  Dropmore. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 


THE     TREATMENT    OF    NEWLY-IMPORTED 
PLANTS. 

Ir  Cactus  plants  ariive  between  April  and  Septem- 
ber, I  clean  them  very  thoroughly,  removing  all 
broken  or  rotten  roots,  put  them  at  once  In  a  mix- 
ture of  ashes,  sand,  and  a  little  mould,  and  keep 
them  for  a  few  da;  s  (ten)  quite  dry,  and  in  a  little 
shade.  After  ten  days  a  small  quantity  of  water  is 
given  them  overhead  during  sunshine. 

After  the  lapBe  of  a  month,  I  keep  the  materials 
slightly  moist,  and  do  not  remove  the  plants  for  three 
months.  I  then  take  out  every  plant  and  pot  it.  If 
any  of  them  are  still  without  roots,  I  put  them  again 
into  the  eame  bed,  and  keep  them  therein  until  roots 
form,  which  sometimes  does  not  occur  for  two  years. 
If  the  plants arrivein the periodfromOotoberto March, 
I  treat  them  in  the  same  way,  with  the  exception 
that  I  do  not  put  mould  in  the  mixture  at  all,  and 
do  not  water  the  planta  overhead,  and  only  wet  them 
a  little  after  the  plants  have  been  one  month  therein. 
I  do  not  expect  to  find  any  roots  before  May,  when 
I  pot  them  and  treat  them  as  I  said  before.  I  do 
the  same  with  all  Cacti  without  exception. 

Now  if  plants  arrive  partly  rotten,  I  cut  out  the 
rotten  parts  ;  and  if  in  winter  or  in  wet  weather,  I 
dry  them  before  a  fire  after  having  well  rubbed  the 
wound  with  a  piece  of  wool.  In  Bummer  I  dry  the 
wounds  in  the  sun,  and  when  all  is  well  dried,  I  lay 
the  plants  with  the  wounds  upwards  for  from  ten  to 
twenty  days,  and  when  the  parts  appear  to  be  healed, 
I  put  them  on  to  broken  aBhes,  moisten  them  overhead 
just  a  little,  and  so  on  as  with  sound  plants.  Still, 
many  plants  are  lost,  but  if  the  Iobs  is  not  greater 
than  10  per  cent.,  you  may  be  glad,  for  the  result  is 
very  good.  Franz  Z>e  Laet,  Contich,  Belgium. 

Forestry  Demonstration. 
One  of  the  first  plans  of  usefulness  emanating  from 
the  Division  of  Forestry  at  Washington  since  Mr. 
Pinchott  has  succeeded  Dr.  Fernow,  is  that  set  forth 
in  Circular  No.  21,  under  the  title  of  "Practical 
assistance  to  Farmers,  Lumbermen,  and  Others  in 
Handling  Forest  Lands."  The  proposition,  as  it 
affects  farmers,  is  one  of  local  forestry  demonstrations 
under  the  management  of  the  Government  foresters. 
A  farmer  who  has  a  good  wood  lot,  which  he  would 
like  to  manage  to  the  greatest  advantage,  applies  to 
the  Agricultural  Department  for  help.  With  the 
usual  amount  of  Government  red-tape,  the  depart- 
ment foresters  prepare  a  working  plan,  providing  for 
the  renewals,  improvements,  and  cuttings  in  the 
specified  woodland.  This  work  is  carried  out  by  the 
farmer  at  bis  own  expense,  but  under  the  manage- 
ment and  with  the  constant  advice  of  the  Government 
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foreBters.  The  plan  seems  fit  to  work  in  certain 
cases,  and  a  few  suoh  demonstrations  scattered 
through  the  country  may  be  expected  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  good. 

"TnB  Evolution  or  our  Native  Fruits." 
This  new  book,  by  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  is  just 
off  the  prees.  It  is  not  too  early  to  s»y  (especially  as 
this  is  only  a  private  opinion)  that  it  is  the  best  book 
which  Professor  Bailey  has  yet  produced.  Perhaps 
everybody  else  will  not  think  so,  and  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  book-buying  public  will  endorse 


into  any  of  its  precurfors,  and  it  all  shows  in  the 
result.  And  the  result  is  eminently  satisfactory.  F.  A . 
Waugh,  U.S.A. 

The  Apple  Crop. 
The  report  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  which  is 
one  of  our  most  reliable  sources  of  information, 
estimates  the  entire  commercial  Apple-crop  in  the 
United  States,  for  189S,  at  27,681,000  barrels,  against 
41,536,000  in  1897,  and  69,879,000  in  the  year  1896. 
This  presents  a  remarkable  shortage.  It  is  the 
smallest  crop  known  for  many  years— in  fact,  since 
there    has    been  a  commercial    Apple-industry    in 


scarcity  will  give  the  American  fruit  grower  a  good 
opportunity  to  recover  from  the  misgivings  left  in 
his  mind  by  the  over-production  of  1896. 


Cultural  Memoranda. 

. #    . . 

CALCEOLARIA    AMPLEXICAULIS. 

My  motive  in  penning  this  addition  to  Mr.  Moly- 

neux's  remarks,  that  appeared  on  p.  292,  October  15, 

is  to  say  that  it  can  be  propagated  quite  freely  in 

spring  as  well  as  autumn.     In  some  places  autumn 


Fio.  111. — Ljelio-cattleva  x  henry  greenwood,     (see  p.  3S2.) 


this  opinion  with  their  purchases.  Book-buyers 
and  book-critics  never  agree  anyway,  and  the  sale  of 
a  book  is  by  no  means  an  exact  guide  to  its  worth. 
This  book  really  gives  an  account  of  the  horticultural 
development  of  those  numerous  fruits  which  are 
native  to  the  continent  of  North  America.  It  tells 
about  their  present  statue,  and  gives  some  notes  of 
the  work  which  has  been  spent  in  their  amelioration. 
Of  course,  it  re?iews  most  ciitieally  the  botany  of 
the  species  concerned,  and  makes  many  emphatic 
contributions  to  botanical  cla-sification,  especially  in 
the  genus  Rubus,  which  has  been  given  a  surprising 
sbaking-up.  More  time,  energy,  research,  and  love 
of  the  subject  have  gone  into  this  book  probably  than 


America.  Many  people  in  this  country  will  t'jis  year 
be  obliged  to  do  without  their  usual  Apple  supply. 
The  quality  is  also  below  the  average,  taking  the 
whole  crop  together,  though  the  best  Apples  are 
being  naturally  put  on  the  market.  Michigan  is  the 
only  Apple-growing  State  which  has  anything  like  a 
full  crop.  Nova  Scotia  has  done  better  than  any 
section  of  the  States,  with  the  pos.-ible  exception  of 
Michigan.  The  estimated  surplus  in  Nova  Scotia  for 
this  year  is  250,000  to  300,000  bairels,  compared 
with  85,000  latt  ytar,  and  500,000  in  1896.  These 
Apples  nearly  all  go  to  Eogland.  The  New  England 
crop  is  fairly  good,  especially  in  ceitain  parts  of  New 
Hampshire  and   Vermont       But  tliese  two  years  of 


cuttings  are  not  produced  at  all  freely.  This  is  often 
the  case  where  the  soil  is  of  a  very  light,  sandy,  or 
chalky  nature.  Last  spring  twelve  months  I  potted 
up  about  a  dozen  of  the  strongest  of  the  previous 
autumn-inserted  cuttings,  my  object  in  doing  this 
was  to  try  and  flower  them  in  pots  with  a  view  ot 
getting  seed  from  them.  I  thought  that  if  this 
were  possible,  I  could  reproduce  them  freely  from 
seed.  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  seed  to  ripen. 
The  plants  were  stored  in  a  cool  Peach-house  last 
winter  without  cutting  them  down.  An  abund- 
ance of  young  growths  was  produced  in  the  spring, 
and  being  short  of  autumn -rooted  plants,  I 
inserted  a  quantity  of  the  e  soft  cuttings  in  pets,  and 
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pnt  them  in  a  propagating-case,  where  they  rooted 
as  freely  as  Lobelias.  I  frequently  use  this  Calceo- 
laria as  a  sort  of  ' '  dot  "  plant  amongst  beds  of 
Calceolaria  Golden  Gem,  and  the  two  shades  of 
yellow  harmonise  very  nicely  ;  besides,  the  taller 
growing  one  breaks  up  the  more  level  surface  of  the 
dwarferkind.  H.J.  0.,  Qrimston,  Tadcaster. 

Verbena  venosa. 
Where  many  of  these  plants  are  required  for  filling 
the  summer  beds,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  up  a  quan- 
tity of  the  roots  and  lay  them  in  thickly  in  cutting- 
boxes,  cover  them  with  sandy  soil,  and  place  the 
boxes  in  a  cold  pit,  into  which  frost  cannot  enter. 
Here,  with  an  occasional  moistening  of  the  soil,  they 
may  be  left  till  the  middle  of  the  month  of  February, 
and  be  then  placed  in  a  started  vinery  or  other 
forcing-house.  In  a  short  time  shoots  will  grow,  and 
these  may  be  pulled  off  below  the  soil,  and  dibbled 
into  prepared  boxes  3  or  4  inches  apart,  and  kept  in 
heat  till  roots  form.  They  may  be  planted  direct 
from  the  boxes  without  any  further  preparation, 
except  that  of  hardening  them  off.  Although  the 
plant  can  be  readily  raised  from  seed,  cuttings  make 
an  earlier  display.  H.  Marlcliam. 


The   Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenger,  Gardener  to  H.  C.  Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Camellias. — Any  of  these  plants  which  may  be 
growing  on  the  back  walls  of  early  vineries  will  be 
yielding  quantities  of  flowers  very  acceptable  at  this 
season,  when  flowers  in  any  variety  are  somewhat 
scarce.  Camellias,  either  early-flowering  or  late,  should 
not  at  any  time  suffer  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil, 
although  less  is  wanted  now  than  at  the  growing 
season.  Cool  treatment  should  be  afforded  all  of  the 
plants  which  are  intended  to  flower  in  the  spring, 
affording  them  plenty  of  air  whenever  there  is  no 
danger  from  frost,  and  using  but  little  artificial  heat 
at  any  time. 

Frecsias  —  The  earliest  batch  of  these  bulbs  will 
now  be  showing  flower,  and  should  be  kept  near  the 
glass  in  the  iatermediate-house.  Manure-water  may 
be  afforded  the  plants  frequently.  Successions  should 
be  kept  growing  steadily  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass, 
or  in  a  low  pit,  affording  them  weak  manure-water 
when  the  roots  have  filled  the  pots. 

Primulas. — Should  the  early  plants  be  backward 
in  showiug  flower,  place  them  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass  in  an  intermediate-house.  Later  successions 
will  succeed  in  cold  pits  with  heat  at  command 
till  the  flowers  appear,  when  removal  to  the  green- 
house will  be  advisable.  Do  not  crowd  the  plants, 
but  allow  each  space  to  extend  its  foliage,  as  crowd- 
ing causes  weak  growth,  destroying  the  beauty  of 
the  plant.  As  most  of  the  plants  will  have  filled  their 
pots  with  roots,  weak  manure-water  at  alternate 
applications  of  water  will  assist  them.  Air  should  be 
afforded  freely  whenever  the  weather  makes  it  safe  to 
do  this. 

Indian  Azaleas. — In  order  to  have  some  of  these 
plants  in  flower  at  the  Christmas  season,  select 
those  with  forward  buds,  and  place  them  in 
the  forcing-house,  affording  enough  water  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  plants,  but  not  so  much  as 
would  induce  a  too-early  growth  of  shoots.  Let  tie 
plants  be  freed  from  Thripsand  other  noxious  insects 
before  placing  them  in  the  forcing-pit.  Ply  the 
syringe  lightly  over  the  foliage  twice  a  day.  The 
white-flowered  variety,  Deutsche  Perle,  is  a  good  one 
for  forcing  at  this  season. 

General  Work  in  the  stove  consists  chiefly  at  this 
season  in  arranging  the  plants  in  such  positions  so  as 
best  to  meet  their  requirements,  and  in  avoiding 
overcrowding  them  On  dull  days  damp  thoroughly 
amongst  the  pots,  but  avoid  using  the'  sjringe  on  the 
plants,  as  the  soil  is  then  liable  to  receive  more 
moisture  than  is  good  for  the  plants.  The  applica- 
tion of  water  must  be  carefully  made,  and  ventilation 
afforded  whenever  the  outside  temperature  renders  it 
safe  to  do  so,  closing  the  ventilators  early  in  the 
afternoon.  The  night  temperature  should  range 
from  60°  to  65°,  according  as  the  weather  is  frosty  or 
mild.  If  pernicious  insects  are  present  on  any  of 
the  inmates,  at  once  take  measures  to  exterminate 
them  by  sponging  and  syringing  with  an  insecticide, 
or  even  with  hot  water  at  a  temperature  of  I  10°, 
which  is  excellent  for  scale  insects  of  all  kinds. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Hardy  Azaleas. — It  is  a  matter  for  wonder  that 
the  hardy  Azaleas  rustics,  pontifica,  mollis,  and 
the  Ghent  varieties,  with  their  beautiful  flowers 
and  often  their  nice  fragrance,  should  not  be  more 
extensively  used  for  the  beautifying  portion  of  the 
garden  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  again 
in  autumn,  with  their  fine  leaf-tints.  They  might 
be  planted  with  other  shrubs,  or  in  beds  by  them- 
selves ;  and  the  present  affords  a  suitable  time  to  plant. 
The  plants  being  possessed  of  very  fine  roots,  a  mixture 
of  pe  it  and  leaf-soil  mixed  with  much  road-grit  or 
clean  sand  should  be  employed  where  the  natural 
soil  is  not  peaty,  mixing  this  with  the  latter,  or 
employing  it  alone.  They  will  succeed,  however, 
without  the  peat,  providing  a  plentiful  supply  of 
leaf-soil  is  available,  and  the  staple  consists  of  light 
loam.  Azaleas  make,  if  they  are  given  sufficient 
space,  flat-headed  bushes  4  to  6  feet  across,  therefore 
the  plants  may  be  set  out  at  3  feet  asunder  ;  although 
transplantation  should  be  performed  before  they  get 
spoiled. 

Rhododendrons. — There  is  a  mistaken  idea,  and 
one  which  prevents  the  Rhododendron  finding  a  place 
in  many  gardens  with  a  suitable  soil,  that  peat  is 
essential  for  healthy  growth,  and  that  without  it,  it 
is  useless  to  attempt  their  cultivation.  The  truth  is, 
the  plants  will  succeed  in  any  friable  kind  of  soil  not 
containing  lime  if  leaf-mould  be  incorporated  with  it. 
Rhododendrons  should  have  beds  to  themselves, 
apart  from  large-growing  kinds  of  shrubs  ;  and  they 
are  not  injured  by  the  shade  of  trees,  provided  it  be 
not  very  dense. 

Pcrncttya  mucronata. — Berry-bearing  plants  have  a 
fascination  for  many  persons  in  the  winter  months, 
when  flowers  naturally  are  few  ;  and  amoog  the 
many  berry-bearing  sbrubs  we  possess,  Pernettyas 
hold  a  high  place.  There  are  numerous  varieties, 
with  berries  of  different  tints,  and  being  of  dwarf  habits, 
they  make  excellent  rock  plants,  edgings  for  beds 
of  Azaleas,  Rhododendron,  Kalmias,  &c,  or  as  sub- 
jects for  covering  banks,  and  filling  small  bids. 
They  require  a  similar  kind  of  soil  to  the  foregoing. 

Ericas — Hardy  Heaths. — A  collection  of  these 
plants,  blooming  as  they  do  nearly  the  whole  year,  is 
always  of  interest.  Being  essentially  peat-loving 
plants,  they  should  be  planted  in  peat,  or  in  a  friable 
fibrous  loam,  having  sharp  sand,  grit,  and  leaf-mould 
added  to  it.  Ericas  grow  equally  well  in  partial  shade 
or  full  sunshin ,.-,  as  do  the  Irish  Heaths,  Dabeocia 
polifolia. 

General  Remarks. — The  birch-broom  and  the  lawn- 
roller  must  be  kept  pretty  frequently  plied  in  order 
to  maintain  a  smooth  surface  to  the  lawn  and  the 
walks,  if  the  latter  consist  of  binding  gravel.  If  the 
grass  continues  to  grow,  mowing  must  still  be  prac- 
tised, taking  care  not  to  mow  when  the  grass  is 
covered  with  hoar-frost.  Outdoor  Chrysanthemums 
will  need  cutting-over  as  they  pass  out  of  flower, 
those  which  it  is  desired  to  increase  being  marked  with 
a  label.  The  replanting  of  Roses,  and  any  deciduous 
shrubs,  should  be  hastened  while  the  weather  is 
open;  and  the  mulching  of  creepers  on  walls  or 
trellises,  or  other  permanent  subjects  requiring  it, 
should  be  done  as  time  permits.  Bulb-planting 
should  be  finished,  or  the  results  will  be  very 
unsatisfactory.  Anemone  tubers  may  be  planted  for 
a  succession. 

HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.   H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Dnke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Pear-trees. — As  soon  as  the  pruning  of  bush-fruits 
is  finished,  that  of  tbe  wall-Pears  may  begin,  and  be 
followed  by  nailing  or  tying,  all  the  work  of  this 
nature  being  done  wherever  possible  before  the 
advent  of  hard  weather.  Assuming  the  young  growths 
were  summer-pruned,  these  will  now  require  to  be 
cut  back  to  within  an  inch  of  their  base  ;  and  most  of 
the  spurs  which  have  got  far  from  the  wall  should  be 
cut  back  to  a  bud,  or  removed  entirely  where  they 
can  be  sacrificed.  Some  varieties  naturally  fruit  on 
long  spurs,  notably  Marie  Louise,  and  this  peculiarity 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  pruning.  Three  inches 
from  the  wall  is  far  enough  for  others,  at  that  distance 
the  flowers  and  fruit  are  aff  >rded  protection  against 
frost.  In  the  case  of  the  loug-spurred  varieties, 
boards,  either  with  or  without  netting, should  be  fixed 
under  the  copiu<'  as  a  kiud  of  protection  against  frost 
and  hail.  When  the  Pear  is  fan-trained,  all  t^ruiiual 
shoots,  if  not  more  than  12  inchos  long,  should  be 
laid  in  unshortened,  except  the  terminal  bud,  which 


should  be  nipped  out ;  for  if  it  be  a  bloom-bud,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  onward  growth  is  arrested  for  a  year 
if  it  be  left.  Fine  tarred-twine  forms  the  best 
material  for  securing  the  main  branches  of  a  Pear- 
tree,  and  where  the  walls  are  not  wired,  nails  or 
round-headed  Btuds  should  be  driven  into  the  wall, 
and  the  branches  fastened  to  these.  It  is  very 
necessary  in  the  case  of  the  Pear  to  remove  most  of 
the  fastenings  annually. 

The  Pruning  of  Espalier  Trees  should  be  carried 
out  on  the  tame  principles.  These  trees  being  less 
tall  than  trees  on  walls,  are  less  easily  balanced  as 
regards  the  distribution  of  sap,  with  the  consequence 
that  the  upper  tiers  of  branches' become  the  strongest 
after  a  few  years,  and  for  this  reason  old  trees  are 
usually  unsightly,  although  good  fruits  are  borne  on 
the  more  robust  branches.  Something  may  be  done 
in  summer  by  checking  the  growth  of  laterals  on  the 
upper  branches,  and  in  keeping  the  spurs  thin,  at  the 
same  time  allowing  growth  to  a  fuller  extent  to  be 
made  on  the  lower  ones.  Root-pruning,  in  some 
cases  of  great  vigour,  aids  in  restoring  a  balance 
between  the  upper  and  lower  tiers.  The  old  plan 
of  supporting  these  trees  on  wooden  stakes  has  almost 
di-appeared,  stout  iron-wire  trellises  having  taken 
their  place. 

Pyramids  and  Bush-trees. — In  most  kitchen- 
gardens  these  must  be  restricted  to  8  or  10  feet 
in  height,  in  order  that  little  shading  of  the  vegetable 
crops  ensue,  it  being  only  in  very  large  gardens 
that  full-sized  standard  trees  can  be  grown.  As 
much  pruning  leads  to  unproductiveness,  a  better 
method  is  to  let  the  leading  branches  grow  unpruned 
for  two  or_three  years,  merely  thinning  out  the  weakest 
growths  and  those  in  the  centre.  By  doing  thi->, 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  are  obtained,  but  the  fruits  are 
smaller  than  what  can  be  obtained  from  trees  mode- 
rately pruned. 

Boot-pruning. — If  the  space  is  too  limited  for  this 
kiud  of  extension  of  growth,  the  better  alternative  is 
to  root-prune,  which  will  tend  to  induce  the  formation 
of  new  fruit  spurs,  and  reduce  too  great  luxuriance. 
The  trees  which  are  making  the  strongest  growth  may 
be  lifted  entirely,  and  weaker  ones  have  half  of  the 
roots  lifted  in  one  year,  and  the  other  half  the  next 
year.  To  do  this  readily  a  trench  should  be  taken 
out  at  the  extremities  of  the  roots  as  deep  as  the 
lowest  roots,  and  2  feet  wide,  then  the  soil  should  be 
removed  by  a  fork  until  the  roots  are  cleared,  then 
these  should  be  tied  together  and  fastened  to  a  stake, 
whilst  the  work  is  carried  further.  Roots  that  strike 
downwards  may  be  cut  off,  after  digging  a  portion  of 
them  out  of  the  Boil,  all  jagged  ends  being  made 
smooth,  so  that  roots  may  start  from  a  healthy  callus. 
When  filling  in  the  soil,  the  roots  should  be  kept  in 
their  natural  positions  by  laying  down  horizontally 
the  lowest  first,  then,  after  covering  these  with  soil 
and  making  it  firm,  another  layer  of  roots  should 
follow,  and  so  on  till  all  are  replaced.  If  the  soil  is 
wet,  or  is  of  a  kind  liable  to  run  together,  some 
charred  soil  or  refuse  should  be  mixed  with  it,  and 
instead  of  treading,  it  should  he  pressed  with  the 
spade  and  left  to  settle.  A  mulch  of  half-decayed 
manure  may  be  put  over  the  roots.  Trees  in  exposed 
positions  will  need  securing  against  wind-waving, 
which  is  beet  done  by  fixing  a  piece  of  india-rubber 
hose-pipe  around  the  stem,  at  two-thirds  of  the 
height,  and  fastening  three  galvanised  guy- wires  trian- 
gular-wise around  it,  securing  these  to  3-feet  stakes, 
driven  2  feet  into  the  soil. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Uncommon  Hothouse  Species. — Most  Orchid  collec- 
tions contain  representatives  of  the  species  and 
hybrids  of  Cattleya,  Odontoglossum,  Dendrobiuui, 
Cyprioedium,  Calanthe,  CVelogyne,  Phalsenopsis,  Mil- 
tonia,  Sophronites,  &c,  that  proeluco  showy  flowers. 
But  there  are  numbers  of  other  species  which  are  very 
pretty,  and  singularly  attractive.  Few  plants  excite 
so  much  interest  as  tbe  feather-like  lip  of  the  Bulbo- 
phyllum  barbigerum,  or  the  extraorelinary  sensitive 
labellum  of  Ma-.devallia  muscosa,  which  upon  the 
slightest  touch  suddenly  closes  itself  upwards  to  the 
column,  where  it  remains  for  some  little  time  before 
ascending  again  to  its  proper  position.  Very  singular, 
too,  is  the  movable  lip  of  such  plauts  as  Bulbo- 
phyllum  Lobbii,  B.  Dearei,  B.  siameuse,  and  B. 
Sillemianum.  The  labellum  in  these  cases  is  so  con- 
structed, that  following  very  slight  motion,  it  is 
thrown  backward  and  forward  as  though  it  were  set 
upon  a  hinge.  There  are  other  Bulbophyllucns  of 
equal  merit,  as  B.  grandiflorum,  B.  Sanderianum,  1'.. 
longisepalum,  B.  comosum,  B  uuibellatum,  B.  rnau- 
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dibulare,  B.  tremulum,  B.  nigropetaluin,  B.  Erics- 
Boni,  B.  racemosum,  B.  Dayaoum,  &o.  There  are 
many  varieties  among  the  Cirrhopetalums  which  are 
not  only  curious,  but  handsome  in  appearance.  Such 
is  the  umbrella-like  spread  of  the  brown  Bitiny  sepals 
of  C.  Mastersianum,  C.  ornatissimum,  the  distinct 
C.  Rothschildianum,  C.  Colletti,  C.  O'Brieniauum, 
C.  Thouarsii,  C.  robustum,  C.  guttatum,  C.  appendi- 
culatum,  C.  firnt  riatuui,  C.  setit'erum,  C.  Curnmingi, 
with  flowers  arranged  like  tiny  pink  parasols,  and, 
when  stood  upon  the  ground  each  flower  looks  as  if 
a  caterpillar  were  curled  over  its  surface.  A  com- 
pact plant  of  C.  nutans,  smothered  with  umbels  of 
smalt  white  flowers,  makes  a  charmiDg  object.  C. 
refractum  is  also  a  great  curiosity,  as  whenever  the 
plant  is  handled,  the  flowers  move  about  in  wind- 
mil1 -like  fashion.  C.  Meduere  always  attracts  atten- 
tion, the  aspect  presented  by  the  dense  cluster  of 
numerous  flowers,  and  the  lateral  sepals  being  so 
much  lengthened  as  to  give  the  spike  the  appearance 
of  a  head  with  very  long  dishevelled  heir.  Eria 
disci  Mora,  with  its  movable  tongue-like  lip,  is  another 
extraoi'diuary  species.  Eria  anchorites  is  very  appro- 
priately named,  from  the  anchor-like  resemblance 
upon  the  lip.  The  strong-growing  Megaclinium 
triste  produces  an  erect  spike,  the  rhachis  at  its 
apes  having  the  appearance  of  a  snake  in  the  act  of 
striking,  on  each  side  of  which  are  borne  small  blackish 
flowers  in  alternate  pairs.  M.  leucorachis  is  also  a 
peculiar  and  interesting  species.  All  the  above 
plants  will  thrive  if  suspended  close  to  the  roof-glass 
in  the  warmest  bouse  or  ordinary  plant-stove;  but  if 
any  plant  shows  signs  of  ill-health,  remove  it  to  the 
imermediate-house.  Keep  the  plants  always  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  house,  as  they  resent  direct  sun- 
shine, but  love  light.  They  should  be  planted  in 
teakwood-baskets  or  shallow  pars,  filled  to  about 
three-fourths  of  their  depth  with  clean  crocks  or 
charcoal.  The  advantage  of  charcoal  over  crocks 
consists  in  it  lightneBS.  Place  a  layer  of  moss  over 
the  drainage,  and  then  put  in  the  plant,  filling  up  to 
the  rhizome  of  each  plant  with  good  fibrous  peat  and 
a  little  sphagnum-moss.  Take  care  to  use  a  reason- 
»ble  quantity  of  small  crocks  with  the  material,  as 
i  he  plants  when  in  full  growth  require  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  water.  Plants  of  Bulbophyllum 
and  Cirrhopetalum,  &c,  are  never  all  ready  for 
re-bisketing  at  one  time,  hut  each  should  be  attended 
t>  when  new  growths  have  commenced  to  puBh. 
Following  root-disturbance,  the  plants  muBt  be  very 
sparingly  watered  until  they  have  made  some  new 
roots. 

i .' ml -house  Species. — One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
cool-growing  species  is  Polycyenis  Lehmanni,  which 
produces  sprays  of  viry  remarkable  and  pretty 
flowers.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  rare 
Sievekingia  Reichenbachiana ;  they  should  be  sus- 
pended to  the  roof  in  shallow  p  ins,  in  a  rather  good 
intermediate  temperature.  The  new  Trevoria  Chloris 
also  appears  to  thrive  well  in  a  similar  position. 
I'leurotnalUs  macroblepharis  is  a  small-growing  Or- 
chid, but  the  singular  beauty  and  curious  structure 
of  the  flower,  which  have  a  resemblance  to  some 
species  of  gnat,  are  extr.  mely  interesting.  P.  or- 
natus  is  a  dwarf-growing  species  ;  its  dusky  flowers 
•■■■re  covered  with  dark-purple  spots  on  the  surface, 
and  oscillating  white  hairs  on  the  margin  of  the  seg- 
ments. Pleurothalli8  grows  well  under  ordinary 
ool-house  treatment ;  alBO  such  curious  species  as 
Octomeria,  Restrepia,  Stelis,  SigmatOBtalix  radicans, 
Physosipbon,  Sarcocbilus,  Promenas,  Dmrus,  &c. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

Carrot  Forcing. — A  hot-bed  constructed  for  the 
forcing  of  Carrots  should  be  made  of  such  material  as 
will  maintain  a  steady  heat  of  75°  to  80°  for  a  long 
period,  namely  Bee.'h,  Oak,  or  Chestnut-leaves.  If 
ths  hot-bed  be  made  on  '-he  surface  of  the  ground, 
li-.-er  must  be  used  on  the  outside,  or  it  will  fall  to 
pieces  ;  but  if  made  in  a  hole  or  a  brick-pit,  leaves 
o.ily  should  be  employe-*.  The  depth  in  any  ca-e 
mint  not  be  less  tt  an  3  feet,  and  if  frames  are  to  be 
uet.  the  bed  should  measure  3  feet  more  in  width 
and  length  than  the  combined  frames.  The  Ca'rot, 
1 1  be  of  the  best  quality,  should  not  be  hurried  by 
b  trim  or  to>heat  ;  consequently  the  hoot  employed 
in  ist  be  morlera'e,  namely,  55°  to  58°  at  night,  65°  to 
"nJ  by  day,  ar,d  a  bott  m-heat  not  exceeding  80°  in 
tin  bed  of  leaves,  which  will  afford  about  70°  to  75° 
in  the  bed  of  soil.  The  latter  should  consist  of 
s'fted  frable,  light  loamy  soil,  mixed  with  sifted 
tccajed  manure  ;  nd  leaf-mould;  aud  it  should  bo 


about  1  foot  in  depth,  and  bo  brought  to  within 
11  inches  of  the  glass,  and  made  firm  by  patting  each 
3-inch  layer  with  a  spade  as  it  is  being  put  into  the 
bed.  As  a  frequent  application  of  water  does  harm 
to  this  crop,  the  materials  should  be  fairly  moist. 
The  best  varieties  for  forcing  ara  Early  Carentan 
(which  may  be  sown  thickly),  Early  Nantes,  and  French 
Horn.  Sow  the  seed  thinly,  either  in  shallow  drills 
or  broadcist,  and  just  cover  them  with  finely-sifted 
Boil.  Hot-beds  should  be  made  up  every  third  week, 
and  sowings  made  till  about  the  end  of  March. 

Summer  and  Autumn-sown  Carrots. — Carrots  grow- 
ing in  the  <  pen  ground  end  in  cold  frames  are  easily 
hurt  by  exposure  to  frost,  therefore  sufficieut  pro- 
tection Bhould  be  afforded.  If  part  of  the  main  crop 
is  still  in  the  ground,  the  roots  should  be  lifted 
without  further  delay. 

Turnips. — Let  the  principal  part  of  this  crop  be 
stored  in  a  frost-proof  shed  or  in  pits  out-of-doors, 
cutting  off  the  tops  to  within  half-an-inch  of  the 
bulb,  and  leaving  the  root  intact.  Some  of  the  bulbs 
may  be  left  in  the  ground  for  daily  use  so  long  as 
the  weather  keeps  open. 

Mint. — About  this  date  some  strong  roots  may  be 
lifted  aod  planted  in  boxes  or  in  beds  of  soil  in 
warm  pits,  using  a  light  porous  soil  to  cover  them. 
Mint  requires  a  moist  air,  and  a  temperature  of  60°. 

Tarragon. — This  herb  is  in  some  families  in  con" 
Btant  request  ;  and  roots  should  be  lifted  and  boxed 
or  potted  in  leaf-soil,  and  placed  in  a  temperature 
of  50°. 

Chicory. — A  portion  of  the  crop  of  roots  may  now 
be  lifted,  the  tops  cut  off  just  above  the  crown,  and 
be  packed  closely  in  deep  boxes  or  Seakale-pots  in 
rather  damp  soil  of  a  light  nature  in  the  Mushroom- 
house,  or  a  warm  cellar  to  blanch. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House,  Herts. 

Strawberries. — If  it  be  intended  to  have  ripe  fruit 
in  March  next,  some  plants  must  now  be  taken 
indoors,  and  be  subjected  to  slow  forcing.  If  a  house 
can  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  1st  it  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  beforehand  by  washing  the  woodwork  and 
glass,  and  lime-washing  the  walls.  Strawberries  may 
be  forced  very  well  in  houses  with  other  plants,  pro- 
viding they  be  given  light,  airy  positions  near  the 
glass,  and  a  temperature  of  from  50°  at  night,  55°  in 
the  day,  with  a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  from  sun-heat  may 
be  permitted.  The  atmosphere  must  be  kept  sweet 
by  affording  ventilation  whenever  practicable.  Syringe 
the  plants  once  on  fine  days,  and  at  other  times  damp 
the  paths  and  other  surfaces  in  the  house.  Never 
permit  the  plants  to  become  quite  dry  at  the  roots. 
The  plants  may  be  stirted  into  growth  in  a  pit  if 
neee  -sary,  placing  the  pots  upon  a  bed  of  leave'.  The 
hot  weather  experienced  some  time  ago  was  conducive 
to  iusect  pests,  and  before  taking  the  plants  indoors 
it  will  be  well  to  lay  them  on  their  sides  in  rows  on 
mats,  and  to  syringe  them  freely  with  clean  water, 
directing  it  well  to  the  underside  of  the  leaves.  To 
check  mildew,  immerse  each  plant  in  a  pail  of  water, 
into  which  has  been  mixed  one  half-pint  of  flowers- 
of-sulphur.  Good  varieties  of  Strawberries  for  early 
forcing  are  La  Grosse  Sucree,  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
du  Thury,  and  Royal  Sovereign. 

Peach-houses. — The  trees  in  the  early-house  that 
were  put  in  order  for  a  start,  if  they  are  to  afford  ripe 
fruit  in  the  month  of  May,  should  have  the  forcing 
begun  very  gently  at  the  first,  merely  the  ventilators 
being  closed,  so  as  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  45°  at 
night,  and  50°  by  day,  in  dull  weather,  with  a  rise  of 
5°  with  sun-heat,  and  so  long  as  these  temperatures 
are  reached  no  artificial  heat  is  required.  The  houses 
should  be  aired  in  the  forenoon,  and  closed  early  in 
the  afternoon.  The  trees  should  be  syringed  on  fine 
days  at  closing  time.  Let  an  examination  of  the 
border  be  ma-ie  forthwith,  and  if  the  soil  is  lacking 
in  moisture  a  thorough  application  of  water  should 
b^  made.  Let  this  kind  of  treatment  be  continued 
until  the  bloom-buds  become  prominent,  then  raise  the 
te meraiure  a  f-w  degrees. 

The  other  Peacheries. — If  new  borders  are  being 
contemplated,  or  the  exhausted  top-soil  replaced  with 
new,  and  any  planting  of  trees  has  to  be  done,  let 
these  jobs  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible.  All  prun- 
ing and  tying,  insect  dressing,and  cleansing  of  houses 
should  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Remember 
that  only  thorough  cleanliness  is  of  any  effect  in  the 
battle  with  insect  foes.  If  mealy-bug  is  the  worst  of 
these  let  the  trees,  woodwork,  and   hot-water  piped 


be  cleaned  with  strong  suds,  or  use  Qishurst's 
soap  on  the  trees  at  the  advised  rates.  Lime-wash 
the  walls  once  or  twice,  and  take  away  the  upper 
crust  of  soil,  replacing  it  with  that  which  is  new  and 
sweet.     Keep  the  house  as  cool  as  possible 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  in  Pots. — These  tree8 
are  the  better  for  being  out  of  doors  at  this  dite.  Bu* 
the  time  is  close  at  hand  when  they  must  be  brought 
under  glass  or  otherwise  sheltered.  In  the  south,  a 
sheltered  position  out  of  doors,  on  a  coal-ash  floor, 
where  water  does  not  stay,  with  coal  ashes  round 
about  the  pots,  and  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches  up 
the  stem,  make  the  trees  safe  for  the  winter. 

Orchard-house  Trees  and  Pot  Vines  for  late  Use. — 
These  should  be  wintered  out  of  doors  similarly. 

Late  Pot  Vines. — The  canes  may  now  be  cut  back 
to  the  lowest  best  bud,  and  this  being  done  forthwith 
no  bleeding  will  take  place. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 
Starving  Bees. — During  the  month  of  November 
the  weather  is  generally  so  uncertain  and  treacherous 
that  it  is  impossible  at  times  to  examine  hives  with 
anything    like    thoroughness  ;    not   only   so,    but   if 
colonies  are  weak,  or  are  located  in  large,  cold  hives, 
exposed  to  all  the  winds  that  blow,  they  cannot  be 
induced  to  take  syrup  in  such  quantities  as  we  wish, 
and  sometimes  the  bees  will  die  of  hunger,  while  the 
feeder  full  of   syrup  is  on  the  hive.      In  desperate 
cases  of  foodless  hives  at  this  late  time  of  the  year, 
the  best  course  is  to  take  out  three  or  four  of  the 
empty  frames  and  pour  a  good  quantity  of  warm 
syrup  into  each,  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the 
other.      Replace    the   combs  in   the   hives  towards 
evening,   and  after  closing   the   entrance,  remove  it 
indoors.     If  it  is  kept  in  a  warm  room,  the  bees  will 
feed,  re-arrange  themselves  in  proximity  to  the  newly- 
supplied  Btores,  and  tidy  up  the  wet  combs  before 
morniDg,  when  the  hive  may  be  returned  to  its  stand. 
A  good-sized  cake  of  well-made  Boft  candy— not  the 
kind  which  becomes  as  hard  as  stone  after  a  few  days' 
exposure — weighing  4  lb.  or  5  lb.,  will  make  safe  a 
stock  ill-provided  with  stored  combs,  and  wherever 
there  is  scarcity,  should  be  at  once  supplied.     The 
cake,  if  moulded  in  a  large  saucer  or  soup-plate,  in 
which  a  sheet  of  strong  paper  is  laid  before  pouring 
on  the  candy,  may  be  laid  on  the  frames  over  the 
cluster  of  bees.     Of  course,  the  ordinary  quilts  may 
not  be  over  the  candy,  so  a  rough,   warm  covering 
must  be  improvised.     When  all  necessary  work  haa 
been  attended  to,  the  less  the  bees  are  disturbed,  the 
better  ;    but   in   giving  the  final   look   round,    it   is 
well  to    remember   that    storms    may  be    expected 
this  month,  and  precautions  are  needed  in  view  of 
hives  being  blown  over — a  good  stock  may  be  easily 
ruined   by   an  accident   of  this  kind.     The   general 
tidying  up,  so  neceBsary  about  an  apiary  at  th's  time 
of  the  year,  will,  of  course  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the 
bee-keeper  ;  some  will  be  content  to  leave  all  sorts  of 
odds  and  ends  which  have  been  in  use  during  the 
summer  lying  about  for  months  until  the  opening  of 
the  New  Year  arouses  them  into  activity  again.      We 
need  scarcely  say  that  the  appearance  of  a  neglected 
apiary  in  winter   is  wretched   in   the  extreme,  and 
will  be  but  a  sorry  inducement  to  an  intending  bee- 
keeper to  make  a  Btart  in  apiculture ;  while  a  few  hives 
of  bees  well  cared  for  and  snugly  housed,  with  all  their 
surroundings   in  trim  condition,  is  a   very   pleasant 
sight  to  see.  We  therefore  urge  one  and  all  to  set  about 
it.     When  the  hives  themselves  are  completely  put  in 
order,   clear  away  all    rubbish,   weeds,   and    every- 
thing that  would  give  an  appearance  of  neglect.    See 
to  the  legs  of  hives.     Any  that  are  decayed  or  begin- 
ning to  rot  at  the  bottom  must  be  repaired ;  a  piece 
of  slate  under  each  leg  is  a  good  preservative,  as  it 
does  not  retain  moisture.     All  old  or  useless  combs 
should  be  melted  down  before  the  moth  gets  at  them, 
while  sections  and  frames  containing  combs  intended 
for  use  next  year  must  be  carefully  propped  up  and 
kept  in  a  dry  place  as  a  protection  from  the  same 
pest.     Unsold  boney  left  on  hand,  should  be  attended 
to    without    delay — that    in   sections    will    rapidly 
crystallise  and  become  unsaleable  if  left  in  a   cold 
damp  place;  while,  if  carefully  wrapped  up  and  stowed 
away  in  a  warm  dry  cupboard,  the  sections  will  often 
be  found  in  fine  condition  for  the  table  the  following 
spring.     We  are   obliged  to  qualify   this   assertion, 
because  sometimes  the  honey  in  comb  will  crystallise 
in  spite  of  every  precaution,  in  which  c^ses  the  only 
resource  is  to  melt  the  comb  and  honey,  aid  skim  off 
the  wax  while  hot.     Extracted  honey  only  requires  to 
be  protected  from   the  air  and  kept  in  a  dry   place, 
when  it  will  keep  good  for  yeara. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be    WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDE    ONLY     OF    THE    PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  Jaith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  utUcss  by  special  arrangement. 

Illustrations.- -The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  dc. ;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  m-atters  which  it  i$ 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY, 

MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, 


Nov    28  i  Nat*onal  Chrysanthemum  Society: 
\     General  Committee  Meet. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


SALES. 

2S  f  Dutch     Bulbs,     at    Protheroe    & 
1     Morris*  Rooms. 

„„  J  Dutch    Bulbs,    at    Protheroe    & 
I     Morris'  Rooms. 


WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY,       Dec.    1 
FRIDAY,  Deo.    2 


i  Dutch     Bulbs, 
Tuberoses,  &c, 
Morris'  Rooms. 


Lilies, 
at  Protheroe  &. 


(  Dutch     Bulbs,    at     Protheroe    & 
(      Morris'  Rooms. 


Protheroe     & 


i  Dutch     Bulbs,    at 

)      Morris'  Rooms. 

1  Imported  and  Established  Orchids, 

'     at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick. — 41*3°. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London. — November  23  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  43°  ;  Min.,  33°. 
Provinces. — November  23  (6  p.m.):  Max.,  46°,  Exeter: 
Min.,  35°,  York. 


If  it  be  a  cause  for  congratula- 
Jud"ing.r       ti°n  *°  *-he  Royal  Horticultural 

Society  that  its  excellent  cot- 
tagers and  allotment  holders'  fruit  pamphlet 
has  been  issued  to  the  extent  of  ninety  thousand, 
although  not  remunerative  because  it  is  so 
cheap,  it  is  hardly  less  so  that  its  first  edition  of 
some  two  thousand  copies  of  the  Rules  for 
Judging  pamphlet  should  have  been  sold  out, 
and  a  fresh  one  be  in  preparation.  The 
latter  fact,  although  dealing  with  a  much 
lesser  number,  still  shows  the  esteem  and 
regard  in  which  the  society  is  held  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Very  recently  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  devoted  so  much  time  and  thought 
so  satisfactorily  to  the  preparation  of  the 
original  issue  were  called  together  to  enable 
them  to  offer  suggestions  or  amendments  for  a 
new  issue,  and  also  to  consider  suggestions 
from  other  sources.  That  after  very  patient 
consideration  it  should  have  been  found  needful 
to  make  very  few  alterations  or  additions  shows 
how  well  the  work  was  done  in  the  first  place. 
The  chief  addition,  when  the  new  pamphlet  is 
published,  will  be  found  in  an  appendix  devoted 
to  the  interesting  subject  of  point  judging. 
This  matter,  so  long  understood  and  practised 
by  some,    so  novel  and  difficult  to  follow  with 


others,  has  been  made  clear  in  the  ap- 
pendix. So  also  has  the  more  technical 
subject  of  "  point  values  "  in  relation  to 
prizes.  Every  good  judge  knows  that  in 
dealing  with  exhibits  of  considerable  number, 
whether  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  or  vegetables, 
that  when  exhibits  run  each  other  closely  in 
point  of  merit,  there  is  no  other  course  open  to 
enable  an  exact  or  correct  decision  to  be  arrived 
at,  but  by  giving  to  every  item  in  such  exhibit 
a  certain  numerical  value,  and  thus  arrive  at 
the  total  for  the  whole  collection.  That  being 
so,  one  object  of  the  reference  to  this  matter  in 
the  new  pamphlet  is  to  induce  all  executive 
officials  of  a  society  to  make  use  of  it,  and  all 
judges  to  readily  adopt  it.  If,  still  further, 
the  scales  of  points  for  the  best  things 
shown,  published  in  the  pamphlet,  be  adopted, 
then  something  like  uniform  method  comes 
universally  into  use. 

But  whilst  pointing  and  the  present  common 
system  of  offering  a  certain  number  of  fixed 
sums  as  prizes  work  harmoniously,  the  method, 
all  the  same,  has  very  largely  served  to  show 
the  grave  injustice  done  to  exhibits  that  fre- 
quently run  each  other  so  close  that  only  very 
small  point  values  differentiate  them.  Thus,  if 
one  collection  gets  60  points  and  a  prize  of  £3, 
whilst  the  second  is  but  one  point  less,  but  gets 
only  £2,  it  is  so  very  obvious  that  there  is  no 
equity  in  the  original  division,  and  that  the 
collections  should  have  awarded  to  them  sums 
only  slightly  differing  in  amount.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  in  one  case,  and  also  because  in  some 
very  notable  cases  alone,  the  practice  of  award- 
ing prizes  in  money  according  to  the  points 
awarded  to  or  earned  by  each  collection  has 
already  been  adopted  with  so  much  success  and 
satisfaction,  that  the  subject  of  point  values  in 
prize-giving  has  been  included  iu  the  new  issue 
of  rules  forjudging,  and  it  may  well  attract  the 
widest  possible  consideration. 

Naturally,  the  old  or  arbitrary  method  of 
prize-money  allocation  has  its  admirers,  and  it 
is  an  excellent  method  for  those  who  usually  take 
1st  prizes.  But  whilst  this  class  of  exhibitors 
obtained  so  large  a  share  of  the  cash,  the  lower 
competitors  who  run  him  so  closely  get  much 
less  than  their  due.  Another  matter  which 
largely  occupied  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  that  already  dealt  with  in  certain 
sections.  It  is  that  of  the  difficult  and  painful 
act  of  disqualifying  any  competitor.  It  is  felt 
that  so  invidious  a  duty  should  not  be  placed 
on  the  judges  until  the  executive  of  a  show  or 
its  representative  has  been  consulted.  It  is  too 
frequently  assumed  that  disqualification  results 
through  fraudulent  acts,  but  these  are,  after 
all,  exceptionally  rare.  The  majority  of  dis- 
qualifications results  from  some  quite  innocent 
or  unintentional  error  on  the  part  of  the  exhi- 
bitor, and  when,  in  such  case,  he  gets  the  slur 
publicly  paraded  of  disqualification,  not  only 
does  he  suffer  heavy  pecuniary  loss,  but  he 
suffers  even  more  mentally.  The  punish- 
ment is  cruel,  and  far  beyond  the  needs 
of  the  case.  Sometimes  the  exhibitor  is  the 
victim  of  another's  error,  or  of  some  one's 
carelessness  or  wrong-doing.  In  any  case, 
serious  attention  has  been  given  to  the  matter 
by  the  committee,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  efforts 
made  through  the  amended  clauses  in  the 
pamphlet  will  secure  universal  approval.  Some 
men  perhaps  like  to  show  their  little  brief 
authority,  and  disqualify  an  innocent  exhibitor 
with  glee.  It  is  hoped  these  are  indeed  few. 
In  any  case,  additional  effort  has  beon  made  to 
tone  down  the  harshness  occasionally  seen  in 
these  disqualifications, 


LlNNEAN  SOCIETY.— On  the  occasion  of  the 
evening  meeting  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  December  1, 
1898,  at  8  p.m.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  :— 
1,  "On  the  Biology  of  Agaricus  velutipes,  Cart.," 
by  Mr.  H.  Biffen  ;  2,  "  On  the  Gastric  Glands  of 
the  Marsupialia, "  by  Mr.  Jas.  Johnstone. 

GARDENER8'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 
TION.—Tho  Secretary  writes :  "Mr.  F.  G.  Tbeseder, 
Chairman  of  the  Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Society,  has 
forwarded  a  cheque  for  £5  15s.,  being  the  amount 
realised  at  a  stall  held  at  the  recent  Chrysanthemum 
exhibition  at  Cardiff  in  aid  of  the  above  Institution." 

National  Dahlia  Society.  —  Mr.  J.  F. 
Hudson,  Hon.  Sec,  desires  us  to  announce  that  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  will 
be  held,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Horticultural 
Club,  in  their  rooms,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.,  on  Tuesday,  December  13,  1898,  at  2  J'.m. 

Paris  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition.— At  the 

late  meeting  in  the  Tuileries  garden,  MM.  Vilmobin 
Andrieux  kt  Cie.  received  the  grand  prize  of  honour 
for  their  Chrysanthemums  ;  and  at  the  same  time  their 
foreman-cultivator,  M.  Kratz,  was  made  a  Chevalier 
of  the  "  Merite  Agricole." 

Merite  Agricole. — Among  recent  promotions 
in  this  order  we  may  mention  the  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  officers  of  MM.  Charles  Baltet,  Louis 
Dalle,  and  H.  E.  Martinet,  of  the  Jardin.  M. 
D  authen  a  Y,  of  the  Revue  Horticole,  has  been  appointed 
Chevalier  of  the  Order. 

InfluenceofHeatin  Determining  the  Sex 
OF  PLANTS.— M.  Marin  Molliabd  contributes  to 
the  Comples  Rendus  of  the  Academy  of  Science  for 
Octob.r  31,  a  paper  on  the  "influence  of  temperature 
in  the  determination  of  sex,"  detailing  experiments 
conducted  principally  with  Mercurialis  annua  culti- 
vated under  varying  conditions.  Briefly,  his  conclu- 
sions are  that,  in  Mercurialis,  heat  [as  in  the  Vege- 
table -  Marrow]  favours  the  production  of  female 
plants.  The  action  of  the  heat  exerts  an  influence 
upon  the  seeds  in  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
sex  is  definitely  formed,  and  subsequently  favours 
the  germination  of  female  seeds  ;  or  it  even  may  act 
further  in  determining  the  sex  when  the  seed  is 
formed.  The  author  adopts  the  second  theory  which 
alone  explains  the  modifications  of  sex  previously 
detailed  in  the  case  of  Hemp. 

JADOO.  —  We  are  informed  that  no  fewer  than 
sixteen  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  this  substance 
at  the  recent  Philadelphia  Exhibition.  Other  prize3 
were  obtained  in  the  same  week  at  Bordeaux  and 
Birmingham. 

Phipps'  Conservatories,  Schenley  Park. 

—  These  conjervatories  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  are  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Henry  Pbipps,  and  form  a  handsome 
raDge  of  houses,  well  stocked  with  choice  plante. 
They  are  open  at  all  reasonable  hours  to  the  public, 
who  show  their  appreciation  by  coming  "in  hundreds 
and  thousands,  men,  women,  and  children  .  .  .  and 
they  never  touch  or  pluck  the  flowers  or  plants. 
Last  Easter  Sunday  3(),000  persons  passed  through 
the  conservatories,  and  thousands  came  who  could  not 
get  in."  The  plants  exhibited  are  of  many  varieties, 
tropical,  economic,  and  decorative  ;  at  ceitain  seasons 
tpecial  floral  displays  (of  Roses,  Chrysanthemums, 
and  so  on)  are  arranged.  The  munificent  gift  has 
proved  a  real  boon,  and  is  maintained  in  a  condition 
worthy  of  its  value. 

"Fruit- Culture   for   Amateurs."— By  S. 

T.  Wright,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Gardens,  Chiawick.  (London  :  L.  Upcott 
GtLL,  170,  Strand,  W.C.)  This  handbook  contains 
an  appendix  on  "Insect  and  other  Pests  Injurious  to 
Fruit  Trees,"  by  W.  D.  Drury  ;  and  also  many 
illustrations.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  second  edition 
which  lies  before  us  is  itself  a  guarantee  of  the  value 
of  the  book,  and  of  the  appreciation  with  which  it 
has  met.  It  is  clearly  written  and  reliable,  while 
the  smill  price  and  handy  size  commend  X  to  many 
in  preference  to  larger  and  more  costly  works. 
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Workers  in  Horticulture.— Mr.  A.  Pino- 
teau has  been  created  a  Chevalier  of  the  Ordre  du 
Merite  Agricole  for  his  services  to  horticulture,  the 
honour  comiDg  to  him  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  the  Republic  of 
France.  It  is  the  firBt  time  in  history  that  this 
decoration  has  been  bestowed  upon  a  Frenchman 
whose  work  has  been  accomplished  out  of  France, 
for  Mr.  Pinoteau,  says  our  Chicago  contemporary, 
Gardening,  is  Supeiintendent  of  Logan  Fark,  Mon- 
treal, Canada.  His  nativity  was  at  Villeneuve-sur- 
Cher,  France,  in  1S55.  He  pursued  a  course  in 
the  College  d'Horticulture  of  the  Department  of 
the  Berri,  and  came  to  Montreal  in  1874.  From 
1882  to  1SS9  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Mount  Royal  Park.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
appointed  to  his  present  position,  where  be  has 
charge  of  the  growing  of  plants  for  the  twenty-six 
public  squares  of  the  city.  He  is  doing  that  which 
maki  a  the  French  order  a  well-merited  tribute  to  his 
attainments,  and  this  year  provided  nearly  a  half- 
million  plants  for  the  city  squares.  Mr.  Pinoteau 
is  a  member  of  the  Montreal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  of  the  Montreal  Florists'  and  Gardeners'  Club, 
and  at  all  times  has  shown  himself  an  enthusiast  in 
the  advancement  of  the  art  of  the  culture  of  flowers. 

PARSNIPS. — A  correspondent  sends  us  a  bunch 
of  Parsnips  which  have  made  their  way  through  a 
hole  in  the  discarded  sole  of  a  boot,  which  happened 
to  be  in  their  way.  The  seeds  had  been  sown  very 
thickly,  so  that  the  roots  are  bunched  together.  It 
would  appear  as  if  the  seedlings  had  fent  down  their 
radicles  through  a  minute  hole  in  the  leather.  It  is 
of  course  possible  that  the  radicles  exuded  a  solvent 
fluid  which  dissolved  or  softened  the  leather,  and  so 
allowed  them  to  pass  through.  This  is  what  happens 
when  Twitch  perforates  Potato-tub;rs.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  roots  in  question  became  swollen, 
not  above  the  point  of  constriction,  as  happens  when 
a  tie  is  a'lowed  to  remain  too  long  on  a  branch,  but 
below  it.  The  thick  roots  act  as  leservoirs  or  store 
places  for  nutritive  matters,  and  as  the  leaves  and 
crown  make  great  demands  upon  these  stores,  the 
current  of  nutritive  fluid  must  in  this  case  be 
upwards.  This  is  obvious  from  ths  necessities  of 
the  case,  and  it  is  illus'rated  by  the  position  of  the 
swelling. 

"  BOLETIM     DA    SOCIEDADE     BROTERIANA."— 

The  fifteenth  volume  of  this  valuable  publication, 
edited  by  Professor  Henriquks,  of  Coimbra,  is  now 
in  course  of  publication.  The  parts  before  us  con- 
tain a  biographical  notice  of  the  late  Julius  Sachs, 
an  important  paper  on  "Portuguese  Monocoty- 
ledons, "  by  Seiior  Coxtinto  ;  a  memoir  on  the 
"Phenology  of  Coimbra,"  by  Dr.  Ihne.  The  publi- 
cation is  issued  in  sheets,  protected,  or  unprotected, 
by  a  veiy  thin  wrapper,  which  does  not  improve  by 
laying  on  one's  table  with  other  periodicals. 

"The  Story  of  the  Farm."— Such  is  the 
title  of  a  small  book  by  Mr.  James  Long  (Rural 
World  Publishing  Co.,  London),  containing  various 
essays  on  Agricultural  Economy.  The  object  of  the 
pages  is  "to  call  attention  to  certain  cardinal  features 
in  connection  with  our  agricultural  system  whiib. 
demand  the  urgent  attention  alike  of  farmer,  land- 
owner, and  parliamentarian."  Hence  we  find  chapters 
devoted  to  such  subjects  as :  The  land  and  its  owners, 
the  farmer's  position,  the  labourer  anl  his  hire,  aids 
to  the  future  prosperity  of  agriculture,  tenant-right, 
peasant  landowners,  farming  of  the  future,  woman  in 
relation  to  rural  industries,  and  the  question  "Can  the 
British  Empire  feed  its  people?''  The  views  expressed 
are  on  the  whole  optimistic,  as  though  "we  cannot, 
under  present  circumstances,  produce  all  we  require 
(independently  of  over-sea  productions),  but  with  fairer 
conditions  we  can  produce  a  great  deal  more,  and 
with  the  new  life  which  such  conditions  will  impart, 
we  shall  not  only  be  able  to  defy  an  enemy — whom 
God  forbid  may  never  appear— but  return  to  that 
course  of  prosperity  which  is  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  a  nation.''  The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  Countess 
of  Warwick,  who  has  contributed  an  introduction  to 
it  on  "  Women  and  the  future  of  Agriculture." 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— The 

annual  dinner  of  the  members  of  this  Society  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday  next,  November  30,  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant,  at  6.30  P.M.  The  chair  will  be 
taken  by  Sir  A.  K.  Rollit,  M.P. ;  and  the  attendance 
of  ladies  is  requested. 

A  Pear-tree  Bearinq  Two  Crops.— The 

very  rare  occurrence  of  a  Pear- tree  ripening  two 
crops  in  one  season  has  taken  place  this  year  in  tho 
garden  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Best,  Headstone  Villaf, 
Harrow.  At  the  usual  season  a  tree  of  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien  set  a  large  number  of  fruits,  many  of 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  hot,  dry  season,  fell  in 
an  immature  state.  In  September,  however,  a  light 
crop  of  good  fruits  ripened,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
tree  was  again  in  flower,  and  bearing  a  quantity  of 
small  fruits  in  various  stages  of  growth.  Some  of 
these  grew  to  about  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  tho 
size  of  the  fruits  of  the  first  crop,  and  have  since 
ripened.  They  are  as  good  as  the  fruits  of  the  first 
crop  in  every  respect  except  size. 

The  Baldwin  Apple.— The  issue  of  Gardening 
[United  States]  for  November  1  has  an  illustration  of 
a  stone  pillar  commemorative  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Baldwin  Apple.     The  inscription  runs  as  follows  : — 


THIS     PILLAR, 

ERF.CTED    IN   1895 
BV   THE 

RUMFORD     HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 

INCORPORATED  APRIL  28, 

1S77, 

MARKS   THE    ESTATE 
WHERE,    IN    1793, 

SAML.   THOMPSON,   Esq., 

WHILE  LOCATING   THE 

LINE  OF  THE 

MIDDLESEX   CANAL, 

DISCOVERED   THE   FIRST 

PECKER  APPLE-TREE, 

LATER  NAMED  THE 

BALDWIN. 


Publications  Received.— Journal  of  the  Board 

of  Agriculture,  September,  including  papers  on 
English  Orchards,  Imports  of  the  Cereal  Year, 
Essential  Qualities  of  good  Cider,  Agricultural 
Returns  of  Great  Britain,  1898;  Aphides,  the  Pear- 
Milge,  and  similar  subjects.  —  Bulletin  of  the 
Botaniczl  Department,  Jamaica,  September,  con- 
tains :  Agriculture  of  the  Sugar  -  Cane,  III.  ; 
Banana-Meal,  Jamaica  Satin-Wood,  &c. — Queensland 
Agricultural  Journal,  October,  1898.  With  articles 
on  the  followiog  subjects  :  Queensland  Agricultural 
College,  Training  at  Agricultural  Colleges,  Potato 
Culture,  Tobacco,  Indigenous  "  Rubber "  Plant 
(Exccecaria  Dallachyana),  Scent  -  yielding  Plants, 
Roses  on  Barrel  Soil,  aLd  Notes  for  the  Month. — 
Botanischa  Centralblatt,  general  register,  uber, 
Bant  I.  bis.  LX ,  Heft  3. 


PLANT   POETRAITS. 

Apple,  Pitmaston  Pine-apple,  Bulletin  (V Arboricultu re,  &c. 

Cattleva  Maroni,  Gard.  Meg.,  November  5. 

Darwin  Tent's:  1,  Marguerite;  2,  the  black  Tulip;  3, 
Whistler  ;  4,  Edouard  Andre,  Revue  Hortieote,  November  16. 

Exochorda  graxdiflora,  Lindley,  Garten  Flora,  1898, 
t.  1455. 

Geum  coccineum.  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige,  November. 

Gladiolus  Oolvillei  alba,  Ball.  Soc.  Hort.  Toscana,  t.  7, 
October,  1S9S. 

Grape,  Gonseiller  de  Poorter,  Bulletin  a" Arboriculture, 
&0.j  October.— A  black  Grape,  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Black  Hambro  and  Madeleine  Royale.  Three  wee^s  earlier 
than  the  former. 

Hibiscus  cisplatinus,  a  spiny-stemmed  species  with  three 
pointed  lobes  to  the  leaf,  and.  large  rose-pink  flowers  A 
native  of  Uruguay,  introduced  by  M.  E.  Andre",  Revue 
Horticole,  October  16. 

Hvdrangea  Hortensis var.  Mariesi,  Garden,  Novemberl2. 

Lathyrds  pubescens,  Garden,  October  29  ;  fl.  blue. 

Mimulus  cardinalis,  MfeJtans'  Monthly,  November. 

Nectarine,  Hunt's  Tawnv,  EulUtin  d' Arboriculture,  &c.t 
September. 

Pauhystoma  Thomsonianum  var.  pdnctulata,  Revue  Hurti- 
eoU,  November  1. 

Papbiopedium  Rothscuildianoi,  Revue  de  V Horticulture 
Beige,  October. 

Passion-flower,  Constance  Elliott,  R-rw?  de  VHorti- 
cilture  Beige,  November. 

Pear  Doyennk  de  Juillet,  Lc  Moniteur  d'Horticulture. 
November  10. 


Rhododendron  Minna,  Garten  Welt,  iii. 

Rhododendron  Vaseyi,  Garden,  October  6. 

Rhododendron  Vaseyi,  Garden,  October  8. 

Rose  Empress  Augusta  Victoria,  H,T.,  Revue  de  VHorti- 
culture  Beige,  September.  Flowers  orange-white,  passing  to 
yellow  ;  sent  out  by  Lambert  &  Reiter. 

Rose  Papa  Lambert,  H.  P.  Rose,  coloured,  a  cross  between 
White  Lady  and  Marie  Baumann,  raised  by  Lambert,  Treves, 
Moaiteur  d'Horticulture. 

Zantbdesohia  Pentlandi,  Watson,  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1892,  p.  123. — The  yellow  spathed  Aroid,  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Riohardia,  Garten  Flora,  t.  1456. 


DR.    HAMILTON    RAMSAY'S 

GARDEN,    TORQUAY. 
[See  Supplementary  Illustration.] 

This  Devonshire  garden,  a  view  in  which  is  given 
in  our  present  issue,  is  rich  in  plants,  such  as  we  in 
more  northerly  and  less  genial  climes  associate  with 
the  greenhouse  and  other  plant  structures.  Our 
correspondent  in  that  part  of  the  country,  Mr.  W. 
Swan,  visited  the  place  on  the  occasion  of  a  garden- 
party  being  given  therein  in  aid  of  the  Torquay  Sick 
Gardeners'  Relief  Fund,  usually  connected  with  a 
Rose-show  held  in  the  Devon  Rosary  Grounds,  but 
which  this  year  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Dr.  Hamilton  Ramsay  happily  suggested  a  garden- 
party  in  its  place,  so  that  the  fund  should  not  suffer. 
The  Doctor  placed  a  good  portion  of  his  residence 
and  charming  grounds  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  here  the  garden-party  was  held  in  the 
afternoon.  The  party  was  conducted  by  the  Doctor 
himself,  who  led  the  way  through  the  house  and  all 
over  the  grounds,  and  po  inted  out  the  many  objects 
of  interest  in  the  rare  exotic  plants  naturalised  in 
the  open  air.  These  experiments  have  been  attended 
with  remarkable  success.  A  rare  plant,  growing 
in  a  sheltered  nook,  and  fastened  to  wire3  on 
the  wall,  was  Sophora  chinensis,  then  bearing  a 
crop  of  seed-pods  ;  and  near  this  a  large  plant  of  a 
scarlet-flowered  Abutilon  in  abundant  flower  ;  a 
grand  Marochal  Niel  on  the  house,  vigorous  and  un- 
cinkered,  which  was  worked  on  the  China  or  Monthly 
Rose ;  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Phormiums,  Benthamia 
fragifera,  with  ripe  fruits  still  on  it ;  Colletia  horrida, 
a  very  fine  specimen  ;  Spiraea  Lindleyana,  Plumbago 
eapensis,  and  a  Heliotrope  twenty-six  jears  old,  both 
of  these  finely  in  flower  ;  Aralia  Sieboldi,  one  of  the 
biggest  in  the  country,  in  magnificent  bloom  ;  Sola- 
num  jasminoides,  greenhouse  varieties  of  Fuchsia 
growing  in  the  open,  14  feet  in  height,  and  attached 
to  a  wall  ;  Choisya  ternata  coming  freely  into  flower, 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  Loquat  in  bud,  various  Cliveas, 
Cirypha  australis,  Chamserops  Fortunei,  with  abun- 
dant fruits,  and  young  self-sown  plants  coming  up 
under  them.  Cannas  do  splendidly  here,  and  espe- 
cially C.  Ehemanni,  a  crimson-flowered  variety, 
introduced  about  eighteen  years  ago. 

Dr.  Ramsay  has  been  a  keen  gardener  all  his  life, 
and  is  now  nearly  seventy  four  years  of  age.  Quite 
recently  he  received  a  presentation  from  the  Torquay 
Gardeners'  Association,  which  has  given  him  great 
gratification. 

He  filled  the  high  office  of  Purse-bearer  to  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  an  appointment  which  he 
held  under  twelve  Commifsioners  for  the  long  period  , 
of  thirty-nine  years.  On  his  retirement  he  received 
an  addrees,  a  silver  loving-cup  of  antique  plate,  and  a 
purse  of  sovereigns,  as  a  testimonial  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  which  included  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  Scotland. 


Florists'  Flowers. 


SOME  NEW  WHITE  VARIETIES  OF 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Some  of  the  recent  novelties,  both  of  continental 
and  home  production,  are  varieties  of  different 
shades  of  white  that  really  seem  to  merit  a 
few  words  of  special  commendation.  Many  of 
the  best  are  from  the  well  -  known  ra'ser,  M. 
Calvat,  whose  Madame  Carnot  is  probably  the  finest 
Japanese  Chrysanthemum  in  the  world  [it  has  recently 
been  dethroned  by  the  Societe  Nationale  d'Horticul- 
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ture.  Ed.],  and  whose  other  whites,  such  as  Madama 
Gustavo  Heury,  Souvenir  de  petite  Amie,  Mdlle. 
Therese  Rey,  Baronne  Ad.  de  Rothschild,  Madame  Ad. 
Chatin,  Ma  Perfection,  Mdlle.  M.  A.  de  Galbert,  are 
already  well  known.  One  of  the  finest  additions  this 
season  is  Miss  Mary  Leschelles,  a  pure  white  sport 
from  Reine  d'Angleterre,  similar  to  its  parent  in 
form,  but  owing  to  the  purity  of  its  tint,  far  superior. 
Madame  Madeleine  Expulson  is  another  ;  Madame 
G.  Bruant  is  very  large,  usually  white,  but  often 
faintly  streaked  with  rose  ;  Mdlle.  Lucie  Faure  is  of 
fine  incurved  form,  large  in  size,  and  very  solid  ;  so, 
too,  is  Madame  Ferlat.  Antoinette  has  been  seen  in 
very  good  form,  but  is  not  new. 

M.  Louis  Re'my,  tbe  white  sport  from  Mrs.  C. 
Harman  Payne,  is  very  large,  and  is  highly  thought 
of  by  some,  but  the  English  sport,  Lady  Ellen  Clark, 
from  the  same  parent,  is  in  all  probability  identical. 
Nellie  Pockett,  a  new  colonial  white,  is  large,  and  a 
well-built  flower  ;  Lady  Crawshaw  is  large,  deeply 
built,  and  the  colour  creamy-white,  sbghtly  tinted. 
One  of  the  most  promising  is  undoubtedly  Jane 
Molyneux,  it  is  of  great  size,  has  long  drooping  florets 
forming  a  noble  flower,  and  the  colour  is  white,  but 
rather  creamy  in  tone.  ft  H.  P. 


Notices  of  Books. 

Dante's    Garden,    with    Legends    of    the 

FLOWERS.  By  Rosemary  A.  Cotes.  (Methuen 
&  Co.,  36,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C.) 

The  outside  of  this  small  volume  suggests  that 
Dante  could  have  had  but  a  little  garden,  while  the 
inside  unfortunately  shows  that  the  compiler  was  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  horticultural  portion  of  her 
subject.  Some  twenty-four  names  of  plants  are 
included  in  the  table  of  contents,  and  these  are  treated 
of  in  separate  chapters,  where  their  presence  is 
accounted  for  by  more  or  less  apposite  quotations 
from  the  poet.  The  inelusioa  of  legends,  which 
po3sibly  were  familiar  to  Dante,  will  be  novel  and 
ineresting  to  many  readers,  although  the  author  sadly 
confuses  the  plants  to  which  they  refer.  Thus,  we 
a  e  assured  that  "  the  flowering  Rush,  known  by  the 
name  of  Acis,  is  the  dwarf  species  of  Amaryllid  ;  .  .  . 
from  the  blood  of  Acis  arose  the  first  flowering 
Reed." 

Again,  the  white  and  fragrantly-flowered  Phila- 
delphus  is  decidedly  not  "dedicated  to  the  Reed- 
nymph  Syrinx,  after  whom,  as  a  hollow-stemmed 
plant,  it  was  named  when  she  [Syrinx]  was  changed 
into  a  Reed,  from  which  Pan  made  his  pipes." 

The  English  translations  are  taken  from  Cary's 
Vision  of  Dante.  We  recommend  the  compiler  to 
avail  herself  of  the  friendly  aid  of  gome  competent 
botanist  before  she  publi-hes  any  more  extracts  or 
theories,  and  thus  avoid  the  rather  serious  errors  and 
anachronisms  into  which  she  has  fallen. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Birds.  By  Edith  Carring- 
ton.  With  pieface  by  Canon  Tristram,  F.R.S. 
(London,  George  Bell  &  Sons.) 
As  regards  the  scope  of  this  book,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  from  the  author's  introduction — 
' '  The  theory  of  the  compiler,  in  a  nutshell,  is  this  : 
that  while  the  over-multiplication  of  certain  birds 
may  be  dreaded,  the  presence  of  all,  in  moderation, 
is  uEeful ;  and  that  where  over-multiplication  has 
taken  plac»,  it  is  wiser  to  use  natural  rather  than 
artificial  remedies."  This  is  no  doubt  the  case  ;  the 
difficulty  being  to  first  learn,  and  theu  to  prove  to 
others  what  constitutes  a  surplus  population  of  birds, 
acd  how,  living  as  civilised  man  must  do,  an  exist- 
ence largely  artificial,  it  is  consistent  to  restore  the 
perfect  balance  of  nature,  and  yet  maintain 
supremacy  over  other  creatures.  As  regards  birds 
which  form  the  subject  of  Miss  Carrington's  book,  it 
is  imposible  not  to  sympathise  with  her  in  her  feelings 
concerning  them.  For  this  contains  no  attempts  at 
fine  writing,  no  high-flown  desc-iptions  of  beautiful 
feathers  and  songs,  but  consists  chiefly  of  verified 
statistics  linked  together  with  remarks  so  temperate 
that  none  could  object  to  them.    It  is  a  common-sense 


appeal  t~>  the  pockets,  and  not  to  the  poetical  feelings 
of  the  farmer.  Of  course,  all  the  arguments  are  one- 
sided, that  is  to  say,  written  in  defence  of  birds, 
but  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  contradict  or  gloss 
over  opposition  truths.  Certainly  some  birds  do 
damage,  but  to  a  small  extent  when  compared  with 
their  kindly  deeds  iu  destroying  noxious  insects.  All 
classes  of  feathered  creatures  are  defended  ;  swallows 
overhead,  cuckoos,  nightingales,  and  summer  workers 
below  ;  workers  all  the  year  (robins,  bunting*,  finches, 
thrushes,  and  so  on),  and  slandered  workers  Buch  as 
sparrow-hawks,  owls,  kestrels,  and  doves.  Even  the 
hunted  house-sparrow  finds  an  advocate,  the  author 
declaring  that  his  tribe,  at  least  in  the  country,  do 
more  good  than  harm. 

The  book  is  well  arranged,  and  should  be  widely 
distributed  and  read.  Miss  Cairingtou's  appendix  on 
the  law  about  birds,  aleo  deserves  mention  and 
perusal.  Would  that  any  laws  could  restore  Bpecies 
exterminated  by  so-called  sportsmen. 


require  less  labour  to  keep  them  in  good  condition." 
The  effect  of  them,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
is  likely  to  be  far  more  natural,  and,  therefore, 
beaut'ful. 


Bulletin  of  the  French  Horticultural 
Society  of  London. 

This  annual  publication,  the  ninth  of  its  kind,  has 
recently  come  to  hand,  and  is,  indeed,  strong  evidence 
of  the  continued  prosperity  of  a  society  that  has  of 
late  years  met  with  much  success.  Unlike  many 
other  horticultural  societies,  the  one  presided  over 
by  Mr.  George  Schneider,  does  not  depend  upon 
flower-shows  for  its  support,  but  in  a  large  measure 
upon  the  esprit  de  eorps  of  its  many  members  at  home 
and  abroad  for  its  maintenance,  and  for  the  carrying 
out  of  its  objects,  which  are  now  well  known,  and 
have  often  been  alluded  to  in  the  organs  of  the 
English  gardening  press. 

The  present  issue  is  a  great  improvement  on  some 
of  the  earlier  ones,  and  contains  142  pages  of  printed 
matter,  comprising,  amongst  other  thiogs,  a  record 
of  the  Society's  monthly  meetings,  the  rules,  financial 
statement,  library  acquisitions,  annual  report,  &c.  ; 
and  a  series  of  interesting  papers  by  the  members  on 
various  horticultural  subjects,  the  names  of  a  few  of 
which  it  will  be  useful  to  mention,  to  show  the 
general  tenor  of  the  literary  matter.  They  are : 
Laing's  Floral  Peacock,  with  a  photographic  repro- 
duction ;  Authuriums  ;  Notes  on  the  Cultivation  of 
Pelargoniums,  Lilies,  Adiantums  ;  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  and  their  Culture  ;  Culture  of  the  Fuchsia  ; 
English  Cultivation  of  Bouvardias,  Impatiens  Sul- 
taui  ;  Orchids  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew ;  Report 
of  the  London  Chrysanthemum  Shows  in  1897  ; 
and  several  others. 

The  Bulletin,  which  makes  a  volume  of  some  Bi'ze, 
has  several  illustrations  explanatory  of  the  text,  and 
the  frontispiece  consists  of  an  excellent  portrait  of 
Mr.  Harman  Payne,  whose  claims  to  the  Society's 
recognition  are  discussed  by  the  president. 

It  is  pleasing  to  record  that  the  numerical  and 
financial  position  of  the  Society  Beems  in  every  way 
to  have  improved  during  the  past  year,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  young  men  for  whom  the  Society 
is  primarily  established  greatly  appreciate  the  labours 
of  the  executive  in  their  behalf. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Parks,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

This  Report,  for  the  year  ending  January  31,  1898, 
chronicles  no  small  amount  of  useful  work  successfully 
achieved.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  the  variouB  parks 
aud  play-grounds  sc  ittered  about  bo  large  and  densely 
populated  a  district,  and  that  they  are  something 
better  than  mere  shrubberies  and  meadows.  The 
plantations  are  thoughtfully  planned  and  skilfully 
kept  up,  while  the  recreation-grounds  are  especially 
adapted  for  various  games,  and  not  simply  wilder- 
nesses. In  connection  with  the  open  spaces  aro  such 
institutions  as  gymnasiums,  kinder-gartens,  and,  at  the 
sea  stations  there  is  every  accommodation  for  bathing. 
Various  fresh  plots  of  land  have  been  acquired  iu  the 
past  J  ear,  and  these  are  additionally  valuable  in 
view  of  the  ever-increasing  growth  of  the  city.  In 
the  parks,  native  trees  and  shrubs  are  to  be  planted 
in  preference  to  those  from  foreign  countries,  because 
these    "grow    more    successfully,     live   longer,    and 


XYLEBORUS   MORIGERUS. 

Some  short  time  ago  a  pseudo  bulb  of  Dendrobium 
was  sent  to  this  offi;e  by  a  correspondeat  infested 
with  an  insect,  which  he  told  us  did  much  harm  for 
its  size  (fig.  112,  p.  389).  He  also  forwarded  a  letter 
from  an  eminent  entomologist  containing  a  description 
of  the  insect,  which  we  now  publish  : — 

"It  is  now  six  or  seven  years  since  I  had  my  first 
sp?cimene  from  Bath,  since  then  I  have  had  it  from 
two  or  three  other  localities  iu  England,  from  Mar- 
seilles, Germany  and  Austria  (or  Hungary,  I  forget 
which),  always  as  attacking  Dendrobiums.  Except 
by  destruction  of  the  plants,  or  at  least  of  such  por- 
tions as  are  attacked,  which  will  necessitate  a  careful 
periodical  search,  I  caunot  suggest  any  satisfactory 
treatment.  It  is  worth  recollecting  that  the  beetles 
themselves  burrow  in  the  stem  to  lay  the  eggs  there, 
bo  that  an  untouched  stem,  or  rather  pseudo-bulb, 
ought  to  be  really,  and  not  merely  apparently  free 
from  in  injury.  It  is  just  possible  that  washing  the 
stems  with  lead  arsenate,  or  8om>  thing  of  the  kind, 
might  protect  them.  But  this  is  purely  a  matter  for 
experiment,  and  cannot  be  recommended  upon  any 
more  solid  grounds.  I  hope  the  creature  will  not 
do  much  damage.  It  has  evidently  got  disseminated 
from  some  centre  of  importation."  Walter  T.  II. 
Blandford. 


Home  Correspondence. 


the  timely  planting  OF  BULBS.— Mr.  W.  C. 
Worsdell  (p.  361),  in  writing  on  "  the  principles  and 
practices  of  bulb- glowing,"  touches  on  the  question 
of  the  proper  season  for  planting,  and  rightly  observes 
that  such  bulbs  as  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses  must  be 
put   into   the   ground   quite   early   in  September  at 
latest.      But   Mr.  H.  W.  Ward  (p.  348),  stateB  that 
"  the  present  (November  12)  U  a  good  time  to  make 
plantings  of  most  kinds  of  hardy  bulbs  out-of-doors 
for  yielding   supplies   of  cut-flowers   for   marketing 
next  spring,"  and  specifies  Daffodils,  Spauish  Iris,  and 
Snowdrops.     Now,  if  the  direct  contradiction  is  not 
discourteous,    I    must    assert    that    the   middle   of 
November  is  altogether  a  bad  and  a  wrong  time  to 
plaLt  these  bulbs,  and  my  opinion  would  not  be  high 
of  the  knowledge  or  the  prospects  of  a  market-grower 
who  would  plant  on  any  large  scale  at  so  late  a  date. 
That  amateurs  still  do  so  is  evident  from  the  adver- 
tisements of  these  bulbs  which  appear  abundantly  up 
to  Christmas  or  even  after.     Few  plants  are  treated 
with    such   scant   consideration  and  so  ignorantly  as 
spring-floweriug  bulbs      Probably  the  long  reign  of 
the  bedding-out  fashion  has  had  something  to  do  with 
this  :  the  ground  could  not  be  spared  for  bulbs  until 
frost  had  cleared  away  the  Pelargoniums  and  Lobelias. 
For  this  and  other   reasons   the   gardener  came   to 
regard  bulbs  as  matters  not  to  be  thought  of  until 
all  outdoor  flowers  were  past.     It  is  also  a  neat  and 
convenient   arrangement  for   the  dealer  to   sell   his 
bulbs  during  the  "dead "season  between  Michaelmas 
and  Christmas.     But  it  is,  of  course,  an  utterly  irra- 
tional proceeding  to  plant  a  Snowdrop  (which  iu  a 
mild  winter  may  be  in  flower  at  the   Now  Year)  late 
iu  November.     Any  one  who  has  really  stuoied  these 
plauts  knows  that  no  bulb  deteriorates  so  speedily 
when  out  of  ground  as  the  Spanish  Iris.     August  is 
certainly  the  best  mouth  for  planting  it.     The  same 
week  that  Mr.  Ward's  Dotes  appeal  el,  my  Narcissus- 
beds  were  being  Dutch-hoed,  aud  it  was  found  tint 
the  very   shallowest  skimming   was   necessary,    and 
extreme  care  at  that,   since  the  foliabe  was  already 
It  vol  with  or  even  breaking  the  surface.     Let  auy  one 
who  is  doubtful  lilt  a  few  Narcissus  bulbs  in  July, 
aud   uote   the    fresh   roots   alreidy   put   forth.       Of 
course,  it  i  ust  be  in  human  nature  for  the  dealer  to 
assure   his   customers    that   such    bulb3   planted  in 
November    »ill  flower  well  in  spring,  and  to  some 
extent  this  is  not  untrue,  for  they  aro  long-suffericg, 
aud  resolutely  bent  upon  attaining  their  end — i.e., 
flowering,  and  propagating   their  kiu.t.      Hut  it  is  a 
simple    impossibility    that    bulbs    which     naturally 
start    into   fresh    growth    in    July   and    break    the 
soil  befoK9  Christmas,  can,  when   planted  three  full 
months    too    late,    accomplish   to    perfection    their 
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threefold  work  of  (1)  producing  the  finest  possible 
bloom,  (2)  making  offsets  of  the  maximum  size,  and 
3)  maturing  their  flower-buds  for  the  second  season 
hence.  The  contention  of  the  dealer  may  be  refuted 
by  one  plain  question.  Would  he,  if  he  had  given 
£100  for  some  rare  bulb  of  one  of  the  kinds  men- 
tioned plant  it  himself  in  November  !  Common 
sense  teaches  us  that  in  two  English  Novembers  out 
of  every  three  the  soil  is  chilled,  wet,  and  iticky,  and 
a  Borry  lodging  for  bulbs  with  vitality  already 
impaired  by  long  exposure  out  of  ground.  George 
Englcliiiirt. 

HARDINESS  OF  SELAGINELLA   DENTICULATA.— - 

The  reference  to  this  plant  in  last  week's  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  reminds  me  of  having  seen  a  very  large 
patch  of  it  growing  among  the  grass  on  the  lawn  at 
Kilmory,  Lochgilphead,  Argyleehire.  The  late  Mr. 
Brown,  who  was  then  gardener  at  Kilmory,  said  it 
h,id  been  growing  there  for  years  and  was  spreading 
rapidly.  The  patch  was  mown  with  the  rest  of  the 
lawn,  and  it  had  become  a  dense  green  carpet.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  patch  is 
still  flourishing,  and  if  so,  to  what  distance  it  has 
extended.  D.  0. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY 
AND  THE  AQUARIUM.— More  than  one  who  has 
"taken  up  the  cudgels  "  on  behalf  of  this  building 
as  being  the  most  suitable  place  in  which  to  hold  our 
exhibitions,  claim  that  it  is  due  to  the  place  that  the 
Chrysanthemum  has  attained  such  popularity.  May 
I  ask  why  the  exhibitions  which  were  held  in  the 
Aquarium  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  did  not 
make  the  same  progress  ?  I  believe  the  present 
secretary  of  the  Natioual  Chrysanthemum  Society  was 
the  one  engaged  by  theAquarium  Co.  to  organise  those 
shows.  Certainly,  with  the  same  secretary  and 
buildirig,  they  should  have  been  continued  to  a 
great  success,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  argument 
alluded  to  above.  The  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  has  been  able  to  supply  better  paying  exhi- 
bitions than  those  held  previously  by  the  Aquarium 
Company.  If  the  Crystal  Palace  is  too  far  away  for 
lhe  public  to  visit  the  exhibitions  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  why  do  so  many  thousands 
visit  the  shows  of  cycles,  poultry,  &c.  ?  A.  B.  C. 

THE   DISQUALIFICATION   AT  THE  N.  C.  S.  SHOW. 

— That  the  judges  were  bound  to  sustain  the  ruling 
of  the  classification  committee  none  will  dispute  ; 
but  among  other  incurveds  wbich  are  included  in  the 
list  of  "too-much-alike"  varieties,  and  which  are 
prohibited  from  being  shown  in  the  same  collection, 
are  C.  H.  Curtis  and  Major  Bonaffon.  In  the  N.  C.  S. 
Year  Book  the  description  given  of  these  would 
lead  anyone  to  think  they  were  very  dissimilar.  The 
former  is  described  as  "colour  rich  golden-yellow, 
petals  long  and  pointed,  a  large  deep  flower,  perfectly 
incuiving,  robust,  mid-season."  Major  Bonaffon  is 
desciibedas  "pale  yellow,  large,  rather  flat,  narrow 
petals,  closely  incurving,  very  strong  grower,  late 
and  dwarf."  Both  varieties  have  been  certificated  by 
the  N.  C.  S.  as  distinct  varieties.  I  do  not  wish  to 
infer  that  the  N.  C.  S.  is  wrong  in  bracketing  these 
vaiieties  as  being  too  much  alike,  but  more  care 
should  have  been  exercised  in  the  description  of  them 
by  the  compilers  of  the  Tear  Book.  W.  J.  G.,  Exmouth. 

YOUNG  GARDENERS  AND  THE  ROYAL  HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY'S  EXAMINATIONS.  —  The 
letter  of  your  correspondent,  "  A.  D."  (p.  354),  on  this 
subject  calls  attention  to  a  matter  with  widen  young 
gardeners  have  certainly  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  The 
writer's  proposed  remedy  is,  however,  too  unsuitable 
to  be  thought  of.  To  my  mind,  the  remedy  is  quite 
simple.  As  at  present  conducted,  the  list  of  suc- 
cessful candidates  is  arranged  in  order,  according  to 
the  number  of  marks  gained,  and  with  these  marks 
prefixed  to  each  name.  Surely  this  is  an  antiquated 
metLod  of  procedure.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
arrange  the  names  in  alphabetical  order  in  each  class, 
leaving  the  number  of  marks  gained  unpublished  ? 
By  these  means,  an  examination  which  cow  appears 
to  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  competitive,  would  be 
changed  into  one,  simply  judged  into  classes,  each 
with  a  fixed  minimum  number  of  marks.  Thus,  I 
think,  all  cause  of  di-satisfactioa  would  t;:  removed. 
As  a  youuK  gardener,  and  one  who  intends  entering 
for  their  next  examination,  I  offer  this  suggestion  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  P. 

■ With   reference  to   the   notes  by   "A.  D.," 

re  the  above  subject,  in  your  issue  for  November  12, 
p.  354,  I  quite  concur  with  the  Editor's  closing 
remarks.  In  my  young  gardening  days — and  I  can 
recall  them  with  pleasure,  for  the  midnight  oil  was 


often  burning  in  the  bothy  I  then  occupied — I 
underwent  examinations  wbich  were  then  held 
annually  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  Science  and 
Art  department,  South  Kensington.  The  rules  and 
conditions  usually  supplied  to  candidate*  invariably 
specified  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject 
was  the  first  consideration  ;  good  composition, 
orthography,  neatness  of  writing,  &c,  being 
secondary  points.  No  examiner  could  possibly  over- 
rule such  conditions  of  examination,  especially  in 
technical  subject!,  where  a  waut  of  knowledge  must 
be  considered  absolutely  unworthy  of  a  certificate, 
notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  literary  composi- 
tion. But  why  should  young  gardeners  of  the 
present    day   contend    that   they  are  incapable  of 
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Fig.  112. — xyleborus  morioeuus  :  denduobium-beetle. 

a,  Pseudo-bulb  ;  it,  the  sunn;  divided. 

(See  p.  3S8.) 


literary  composition,  or  tbat  they  are  not  competent 
in  note-taking  '!  The  opposite  ought  to  be  the  rule. 
In  the  first  place,  the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  good 
early  education  are  far  in  advance  of  the  times  when 
gardeners  of  my  age  went  to  school  ;  also,  the  con- 
ditions of  gardeners'  everyday  life  produce  greater 
tendencies  towards  the  development  of  superior 
attainments  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  advantages  of  mutual  im- 
provement societies,  the  greater  number  of  horti- 
cultual  exhibitions,  &c. ,  than  formerly  existed  ;  the 
various  benevolent  institutions,  the  privileges  tho 
R.H.S.  has  offered  to  gardeners  of  all  grades  in 
taking  part  in  their  numerous  debates,  exhibitions,  &c. 
Surely  these  onward  movements  have  materially 
improved,  not  only  the  practical  status  of  the  present- 
day  gardener,  but  the  literary  aspect  of  his  condition 
too.  To  those  who  aver  differently,  my  only  answer 
must  be,  that  they  have  greatly  failed  in  deriving  the 
best  possible  advantages  from  these  institutions. 
Take  again  the  illustrated  descriptive  catalogues  that 


are  issued  now  in  comparison  to  what  we  had  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years  ago.  Many  of  these 
catalogues  may  almost  rightly  be  termed  text-books, 
the  graphic  descriptions  they  give  of  plants,  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables,  botanical  terms,  natural  orders, 
periods  of  flowering  or  ripening,  origin  and  introduc- 
tion of  varieties,  methods  of  propagation,  &c.,  these,  if 
carefully  perused,  contain  fund-*  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, in  such  simple  language,  that  the  youngest  of 
the  fraternity  may  easily  understand  and  realise. 
The  remarkable  cheapness  of  other  standard  works 
from  the  press,  and  the  improved  tone  and  number 
of  our  serial  publications,  render  self-help  to  gar- 
deners no  longer  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  we  have 
other  sources  also  of  fioishing-off,  if  such  a  term  is 
applicable,  our  horticultural  education,  both  in  a 
practical  and  literary  capacity,  through  the  medium 
of  the  "correspondence  classes "  which  have  been 
instituted  duriDg  the  past  few  j ears.  What  would 
I  have  given  for  a  coach  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-four,  when  my  efforts  were 
being  strained  to  the  uttermost  ?  I  well  remember 
how  pleased  I  was  to  receive  the  advantages  of  a  few 
hours  weekly  in  botany  from  the  clergyman  of  the 
village.  Looking  also  on  the  other  side  of  the 
picture,  there  are  far  more  inducements  for 
gardeners  to  improve  themselveB  than  formerly, 
for  horticulture,  along  with  the  other  branches 
of  art  and  science,  has  experienced  the 
progressive  effects  of  its  revolutionary  movements. 
The  good  situations  which  exist  now  are  legion,  com- 
pared to  what  they  were.  Take  first  the  situations 
that  municipalities  have  created,  principally  through 
the  agency  of  sauita-y  improvements.  County 
Councils,  also,  acting  uuder  the  guidance  of  a  tech- 
nical instruction  committee,  have  oppointed  numerous 
lecturers  and  demon-trators  in  horticulture.  Market 
girdening  in  all  its  phases  is  fast  becoming  an  im- 
poitmt  factor  in  agricultural  pursuits,  which  is  also 
opening  out  positions  for  experts  ;  and  this  pi  ogressive 
movement  in  commercial  horticulture  being  as  yet  in 
its  infancy,  undoubtedly  further  and  greater  develop- 
ments in  plant,  fruit,  Bower,  and  vegetable  growing 
will  occupy  thousands  of  acres  more  of  land  in  our 
rural  districts,  which  must  tend  to  the  promotion  of 
individual  talent  and  knowledge.  With  these  posi- 
tions at  pre-ent  within  reach,  and  the  possibility  of 
further  advances  wh'cb.  must  accrue  as  science  in 
connection  with  horticulture  and  agriculture  paves 
the  way  for  higher  methods  of  cultivation,  and  conse- 
quent better  production  of  good  supplies,  our  young 
gardeners  ought  clearly  to  realise  the  importance  of 
devot'ng  the  importance  of  devo  iog  ths  leisure  hours 
of  their  earliest  years  to  study.  In  concluding  these 
remarks,  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  the  attention 
of  my  young  fraternity  to  the  "correspondence 
classes"  now  being  advertised  in  the  horticultural 
journal?.  By  following  a  course  of  study  there  pre- 
sented, they  may  receive  a  practical  and  literary 
educ  tion  for  a  small  fee  weekly  that  will  enable 
them  to  hold  their  own  with  college  and  laboratory 
students,  provided  that  they  will  strenuously  perse- 
vere in  keeping  pace  with  the  work  issued  every  week, 
which  means  incessant  work  and  much  self-denial  for 
a  year  or  two.  It  is  astonishing  what  assistance 
experienced  coaches  have  been  to  self  ■  taught 
students  in  other  scientific  and  commercial  walks  of 
life,  and  what  difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  their 
timely  aid  and  influence.  The  duty  of  a  good 
"coach"  extends  further  than  to  correct  and 
revise  the  work  of  his  students  ;  he  should  ad- 
monish where  he  finds  weakness,  stimulate  where 
there  is  a  lack  of  energy,  give  influential  precept 
where  carelessness  prevails,  define  the  importance  of 
attention  to  minor  details,  and,  above  all,  set  a  good 
example  by  keeping  good  pace  with  the  work  him- 
self ;  never  allowing  the  student  to  feel  that  he  is 
being  neglected  by  having  to  wait  either  for  his 
examination-paper  or  the  revision  of  his  work. 
Coach. 

THE  SEASON  AND  ITS  EFFECTS.— Mr.  Mawley 
writes  :  "I  am  sending  you  two  photographs,  repre- 
senting two  non-competitive  exhibits,  one  of  Roses 
and  the  other  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  I  set  up 
at  our  local  Chrysanthemum  show  on  the  9th  inst. 
In  no  previous  year  have  I  been  able  so  late  in  the 
season  to  gather  so  many  or  such  tine  Roses.  They 
were  entirely  from  the  open  ground,  and  have 
received  no  protection  whatever.  Edwd.  Mawley. 

THE  CAPE  GOOSEBERRY.— I  am  sending  you 
some  fruits  of  the  Cape  Gooseberry  grown  out-of- 
doors,  perfectly  ripe,  and  of  the  usual  size.  The 
seeds  from  such  fruits  as  those  sent  germinate  freely 
on  being  sown  in  the  spring.  My  employer  wishe3 
me  to  grow  a  good  quantity  next  season  for  jam- 
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making.  He  has  had  some  of  the  fruit  converted 
into  jam  this  year,  but  does  not  consider  it  so  good 
in  flavour  as  that  which  he  has  bought  at  the  shops. 
I  should  be  glad  of  any  advice  as  regards  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plant.  C.  G.  S.,  Plymouth.  [The  plants, 
if  set  out  when  two  jears  old  agaiuBt  a  south  wall, 
should  ripen  good  fruits  in  your  locality.  The 
growths  should  be  trained  thinly,  olose  to  the  wall, 
snd  not  crowded.  It  needs  a  generous,  free,  sandy 
soil  ;  and  to  be  kept  free  from  red  spider.   Ed.] 

THE  DUTIE8  AND  WAGES  OF  A  QARDENER.— 
Some  time  ago,  being  in  want  of  a  situation,  I 
inserted  in  a  local  newspiper  the  following  advertise- 
ment : — 

"  Gardener  (head),  age  30,  experienced  in  Vines, 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  Peaches,  Chrysanthemums, 
Orchids,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  kitchen  and 
flower  gardening,  &c. " 

I  received  this  reply.  "October  15,  1898.  In 
answer  to  your  advertisement  ....  I  want  a  head- 
workiog  gardener  to  take  a  position  of  trust. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  your  references  from  your 
present  and  previous  employers,  and  state  your 
reason  for  leaving  in  both  cases.  In  addition 
to  the  allowance  I  make,  viz.,  free  house,  coal, 
vegetables,  and  lamp-oil,  I  only  wish  to  give  19s. 
or  20s.  per  week,  to  include  fife's  services  in 
scrubbing  office-floor  and  stairs  once  a  month,  boiling 
poultry  food  daily,  washing  during  our  visit  here, 
attending  to  my  wants  on  weekly  visit,  and  preparing 
house  for  our  annual  visit.  I  live  here  only  about 
three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  but  pay  weekly 
visits,  and  keep  one  horse  to  meet  me  at  the  station, 
it  being  looked  after  by  a  youth  who  assists  in  the 
garden,  and  whom  the  gardener  is  expected  to  board  at 
6s.  to  7s.  per  week.  Everything  will  be  in  the  gardener's 
charge.  The  total  area  of  my  property  is  about  four 
acres,  divided  into  an  acre  of  kitchen  garden,  two 
glasshouses  about  50  feet  long,  each  containing  Vines, 
&c.  ;  house  and  other  buildings,  plantation,  orchard, 
lawns,  &c.  What  family  have  you  ?  of  course,  I  should 
object  to  the  children  running  about  the  garden  at  any 
time.  Are  you  a  total  abstainer!  If  my  terms  are 
not  acceptable,  state  what  would  be."  F. 

THE  RENOVATION  OF  OLD  AND  SPENT 
ORCHARDS. — I  will  give  your  many  readers  an  accu- 
rate description  of  the  methods  adopted  with  an  old 
and  exhausted  orchard,  which  after  the  treatment 
received  gave  every  satisfaction,  both  as  regards  the 
crop  and  the  quality  of  fruit.  The  trees  in  the 
orchard  here  alluded  to  are  from  seventy  to  eighty 
years  old,  and  the  land  has  always  been  under  grasp. 
The  trees  were  very  much  cankered,  and  clad  with 
Lichen  and  moss.  Last  December  men  were  set  to 
cut  out  all  decayed  and  cwkered  branches,  and  to 
afford  the  trtes  a  careful  and  thorough  pruning, 
admitting  as  much  light  aid  air  as  possible  into  tho 
heads  of  the  trees  ;  then  the  turf  was  removed  around 
each  for  a  distance  of  5  feet  from  the  stem  and  carted 
away,  and  the  denuded  soil  carefully  pricked  over 
with  a  four-pronged  digging-fork.  Then  each  tree 
had  a  good  mulching  of  farmyard  manure  of  about 
5  cwt.  ;  all  having  been  made  neat  and  tidy,  the 
garden-engine  was  brought  into  requisition,  and  each 
tree  given  a  thorough  soaking  of  pond-water,  washing 
down  to  the  rcots  the  consti  uents  of  the  manure. 
To  all  appearance  the  treatment  the  trees  received 
has  put  new  life  and  vigour  into  them,  as  they  have 
made  during  the  summer  fine,  strong,  healthy  wood. 
I  send  you  a  sample  of  some  fruit  gathered  from  the 
trees  so  treated,  namely,  Blenheim  Orange  Pippin, 
King  of  the  Pippins, and  Ribston  Pippin,  all  of  which 
will  testify  as  to  the  quality  of  fruit  gathered  from 
an  old  and  spent  orchard  [excellent].  1  may  say, 
that  the  Ubour  and  expense  involved  will  amply 
recompense  the  cultivator,  and  when  the  produce 
is  put  upon  the  muket  the  returns  will  be  also 
remunerative,  as  remarked  lately  one  of  the  principal 
marktt-silesmen,  as  he  drew  my  attention  to  several 
skeps  of  Apples  sent  for  sile  that  were  a  very  poor 
sample  as  to  size  and  quality.  That  some  people  in 
possession  of  very  good  orchards  seldom,  as  a  rule, 
look  into  or  i»ke  the  least  interest  in  them  from  the 
time  they  gather  the  crop  until  the  next  year. 
George  Mackinlay,  Wrest  Fark. 

RHODODENDRON  CHAM/ECISTU8.  —  Will  you 
kindly  explain  why  some  botanists  have  thought  fit 
to  c  rrect  Linorcus,  and  to  creat3  a  new  species  for 
ourciarming  little  Rh.  chuurecistus?  which  has,  in 
my  opinion,  the  same  r'yht  to  the  name  "  Rhodo- 
dendron" as  eleagnoides,  lendulum,  salignum,  nivale, 
or  even  setosum,  of  Sir  W.  Hooker.  Constant  Si  adi  r. 
[The  genus  Rhodothamnus  was  established  by  the 
elder  Reichenbach  (Hoi:  Germ.  Exc.,  417,  and  Ic.  Flor, 


Germ.,  t.  1157,  f.  4  to  5)  It  was  adopted  by 
Bentham  and  Hooker,  Genera  Plantarum,  ii.,p.  597 
(1883),  and  is  maintained  in  the  Index  Kewensis,  Fase.  4, 
p.  713  (1895).  It  ia  distinguished  from  Rhododen- 
dron chit  fly  by  the  seeds,  which  have  a  crustaceous, 
leathery  coat,  instead  of  a  loose  membranous  one. 
The  disc  surrounding  the  ovary  is  inconspicuous, 
whilst  in  Rhododendron  it  is  readily  seen.  Tho 
capsule  is  loculieidal  instead  of  septicidal,  as  in 
Rhododendron.  We  think  botanists  are  morally 
bound  to  follow  the  indications  of  the  Index  Kewensis, 
until  due  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary.  In 
gardens  where  convenience  rather  than  strict  technical 
accuracy  is  studied,  the  plant  may  still  retain  its  old 
name.  Personally,  we  should  have  preferred  to  make 
Rhodothamnus  a  section  of  Rhododendron,  to  which 
it  is  surely  as  near  as  Azilea,  but  that  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  Ed  ] 

UTILISATION    OF    GREEN  TOMAT08.— In    the 

Gardeners'  Chroniele  of  November  12,  1898,  p.  354, 
' '  D.  T.  F."  writes,  that  Tomato-growing  in  the  open 
would  not  pay  unless  the  green  fruit  could  be  "  con- 
verted into  p:ckles."  But  there  are  other  ways  of 
utilising  the  green  Tomatos  which  remain  at  the  end 
of  the  season  on  the  plants  grown  in  the  open.  Here 
is  a  recipe  for  making  green  Tomato  jam,  which  is 
very  nice  :  — 6  lb.  of  greea  Tomatos,  4  J  lb.  of  sugar, 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  three  lemons,  six  teaspoonfuls 
of  ground  ginger.  Break  up  the  green  Tomatos,  and 
boil  them  in  their  own  juice  (no  water)  till  the  skins 
are  quite  soft.  Add  the  sugar  and  the  other  ingre- 
dients, and  cook  as  for  ordinary  jams.  Besides  using 
it  as  jam,  there  is  a  nice  sweet  dish  that  can  be  made 
out  of  it,  called  "  golden  toast."  Soak  a  thickish 
slice  of  bread  (or  more  according  to  need)  in  milk 
for  half-au-hour.  Then  fry  it  a  golden  brown  in  hot 
butter  ;  spread  some  of  this  Tomato  jam  on  it,  and 
keep  it  hot  until  ready  to  serve — very  nice.  Then 
green  Tomatos  make  very  good  soup  by  boiling  them 
in  their  own  juice  as  above,  and  pressing  them 
through  a  sieve,  and  mixing  the  green  puree  with 
stock  and  seasoning  it.  But  as  the  green  pure'e  is 
s  mi  ic  what  acid,  it  requires  the  addition  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar.  Tnen,  again,  there  is  an  Italian 
way  of  cooking  green  Tomatos.  Fry  a  chopped-up 
clove  of  garlic  in  oil  till  it  begins  to  brown  (it  shuuld 
not  get  burnt),  with  a  seasoning  of  finely-chopped 
Sage,  add  a  few  tablespoonsfuls  of  stock,  and  cjok 
the  green  Tomatos  in  tbis,  cut  in  halves  transversely, 
add  pepper  and  silt,  and  when  done  bind  the  whole 
with  the  yelks  or  two  or  three  eggs  beaten  up. 
Many  persons  are  at  a  Iosb  to  know  what  to  do  with 
the  green  Tomatos  remaining  on  the  plants  in  the 
autumn,  and  these  are  various  interesting  ways  of 
utilising  them.   E.  Bonavia,  M.D. 
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November  22.— The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Drill  Hall,  West- 
minster. The  sudden  change  in  the  temperature  thattookplac0 
during  Monday  night  very  possibly  influenced  the  character 
of  the  exhibition,  there  being  few  tender  species  of  plants 
before  the  Committees.  The  display  upon  entering  the  hali 
might  reasonably  have  been  mistaken  for  a  Chrysanthemum 
exhibition,  as  Chrysanthemums  were  the  predominant 
feature  of  the  show.  Many  large  collections  of  cut  blooms 
from  amateurs  and  the  trade  contributed  to  this  result,  but 
the  premier  exhibit  was  one  from  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Pram- 
field,  Sussex,  a  description  of  which  will  be  found  below- 
This  exhibit  was  an  excellent  lesson  in  effective  arrangement, 
as  well  as  b^ing  au  example  of  unusual  cultural  merit- 
Decorative  plants  were  shown  by  Mr.  May,  of  Edmonton, 
and  there  were  a  few  other  species  of  plants,  including  sunie 
of  Messrs.  Veitch's  winter-flowering  Begonias.  Thero  were 
few  Orchids  shown,  but  these  included  some  valuable 
novelties  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection.  Very 
little  fruit  was  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  the  only 
award  given  was  made  to  an  Apple  from  Messrs.  Hartland, 
of  Cork. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman)  ;  and  Messrs.  Jno. 
Eraser,  C.  T.  Druery,  Geo.  Stevens,  Jas.  Hudson,  O.  J.  Salter, 
Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Geo.  Gordon,  J.  T.  Bennott-Poe,  J.  D. 
Pawle,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  Ed.  Beckett.  Chas.  Blick,  D.  B.  Crane, 
Chia.  Jeffries,  and  Jas.  Walker. 

Decorative  plants  were  again  shown  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May's 
nurseries  at  Dyson's  Line,  Upper  Edmonton.  There  were 
Adiintuin  Ferns,  Gloire  do  Lorraine  Begonias,  many  pretty 
varieties  of  Asplenlum  and  Davallia  Ferns.  Dracaena  Sander! 
was  also  noticed  in  small  but  pretty  specimens,  and  a  number 


of  varieties  of  Cordyline,  with  variegated  and  coloured 
leaves,  affording  "considerable  variation  in  these  respects, 
from  the  broader-leaved  Renarde  to  Perfection,  Jamesii,  and 
others  with  leaves  of  comparative  narrowness.  A  small 
group  wad  made  also  of  Bouvardias  in  bloom,  both  double 
and  single-flowering  varieties,  including  the  bright  scarlet 
President  Cleveland,  Priory  Beauty,  a  very  pretty  single 
pink-flowered  variety;  and  the  well-known  Vrelandi 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  T.  Cripps  <fe  Son,  Tunbrldge  Wells,  contributed  a 
group  of  plants  of  Euphorbia  (Poinsottia)  pulcherrlma. 
These  well-grown  plants,  about  2  feet  in  height,  being 
arranged  on  the  floor,  created  the  most  vivid  colour-effect  in 
the  building  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  Bull,  new  plant  merchant,  536,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  showed  as  a  new  plant  Epiphyllum  truncatum 
Princess,  with  pale  blush-coloured  flowers,  and  the  habit  of 
the  type  (First-class  Certificate). 

Alfred  Kingbmill,  Esq.,  The  Holt,  Harrow  Weald,  showed 
berried  shoots  of  Vitis  heteropbylla ;  and  a  shoot  of  Skimmia 
Formani,  furnished  fully  with  the  berries  of  1897  and  1898. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Christy,  25,  Lime  Street,  London,  showed 
two  plants  of  a  r3re  species  of  Begonia  from  Brazil,  named 
venosa.  It  had  a  thick,  fleshy  stem  1  foot  in  height,  of  a 
pinkish  tint,  and  leaves  covered  on  both  sides  with  a  white 
tomentum.  The  flower-stalk  was  terminal,  12  inches  long, 
and  the  flowers  were  small  and  white. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  showed  again  the 
beautiful-flowered  hybrid  Begonias  Myra,  Winter  Cheer, 
and  Ensign,  raised  between  B.  socotrana  and  some  tuberous 
varieties. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  (gr.,  Mr.  Bain), 
showed  six  plants  of  Ornithogalum  lacteum,  a  species  with 
thick,  flcBhy  leaves,  and  flower -stalks  20  to  24  inches  high, 
terminated  by  a  spike  of  pure  white  blossoms,  having  yellow 
ant  hers. 

Chrysanthemums. 
The  moBt  striking  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  was 
one  from  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  of  the  Framfield  Nurseries, 
Susser.  One  of  the  oldest  growers,  Mr.  Davis  iB  evidently 
one  of  the  most  skilful,  and  since  he  removed  his  sphere  of 
operations  from  crowded  Camberwoll  to  a  purer  district  in 
Sussex,  he  has  shown  some  extraordinarily  good  flowers.  The 
exhibit  on  Tuesday  was  displayed  on  one  of  the  central  tables, 
and  covered  about  a  half  length.  In  the  centre  of  the  table 
wore  some  handsome  vases  and  trumpet-glasses,  the  latttr 
being  moro  than  3  feet  in  height.  One  of  those  prettily 
furnished  with  good  blooms  of  Western  King,  and  Ber- 
beiisand  other  suitable  foliage  capitally  illustrated  the  best 
way  in  which  to  see  these  large,  somewhat  formal-looking, 
Chrysanthemums.  It  was  certainly  praiseworthy.  A  basket, 
spleudidly  furnished  with  single-flowering  varieties,  was  moro 
artistic,  but  less  bold  and  handsome.  The  exhibit  very  finely 
exemplified  almost  all  the  varied  forms  the  Chrysanthemum 
has  yet  adopted,  and  in  snnll  baskets  were  the  thread-like 
flowers,  as  Mrs.  Jas.  Carter  and  otters.  Larger,  but  still 
decorative  varieties,  including  King  of  Plumes  (yellow), 
Framfield  Pink,  Queen  of  the  Market,  anew  one,  ivory-white 
in  colour,  with  good  but  not  high  centre,  &c.  There  were  a 
few  Anemone-like  blooms,  and  also  some  of  Pompons. 

Five  or  six  dozen  blooms  of  Madame  Carnot,  and  the  yellow 
sport,  G.  J.  Warren,  in  lesser  quantity,  showed  the  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum  in  its  largest,  we  had  nearly  said  monstrous, 
size.  Mr.  Davis  has  always  shown  this  variety  in  extraor- 
dinary fine  character.  A  small  Gold  Medal  was  deservedly 
awarded  this  exhibit. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Esmouth  Nurseries,  Devon,  showed 
about  seven  dozen  cut  blooms  upon  boards,  in  addition  to 
some  furnished  with  longer  stems.  Several  novelties  were 
submitted  for  certificates,  but  beyond  Cbatsworth,  which 
was  iocludod  in  several  collections,  none  of  these  was  suc- 
cessful. There  were  certain  very  promising  varieties  how- 
ever, as  Le  Grand  Dragon,  a  good  yellow  Japanese ;  Mons. 
Fartzor,  an  incurved  Japanese,  also  yellow,  with  a  few  forks 
upon  petals;  Louis  Dalle,  a  Japanese  flower  with  reddish 
petals,  having  buff  reverse,  the  reverse  being  very  evident ; 
Lord  Coleridge,  a  yellow  incurved,  but  its  capabilities  could 
harjly  be  gauged  ;  &c. 

A  collection  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  was  exhibited  by 
the  Dowager  Lady  Freake,  Fulwell  Park,  Slough.  The 
blooms  were  arranged  as  triplets  in  bottles,  and  were  illustra- 
tive chiefly  of  Japanese  varieties  (Bron/o  Banksian  Medal). 

A  magnificent  exhibit  of  about  sixty  blooms,  representing 
new  English-raised  seedling  varieties,  was  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
Weeks,  gr.  to  Lady  Bvron,  Thrumpton  Hall,  near  Derby. 
An  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended  to  an  excellent  Japa- 
nese variety  named  Mrs.  Barkley,  described  in  a  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Floral 
Committee  on  p.  395.  There  wero  many  very  promising 
varieties  in  this  collection,  including  Edith  Dashwood,  a 
tinted  Japanese,  and  many  others. 

A  collection  of  thirty-six  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties 
from  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate(gr., 
Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  was  very  fine.  Tho  exhibit  included  many 
novelties,  and  most  of  them  were  represented  in  their  best 
condition  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

The  incurved  varieties  wero  illustrated  very  finely  by  an 
exhibit  of  numerous  varieties  from  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq., 
Cornstilcs,  Winchester  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Neville),  and  an  award 
of  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  recommended. 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Home  of  Flowers,  Swanlcy, 
staged  a  large  number  of  Chrysanthemums.  The  exhibit 
was  particularly  rich  in  decorative  varieties,  including  tho 
thread-like  section,  such  as  Mre,  Filkins,  «fcc,  also  many 
good  single- flowered   varieties.       Messrs.    Cannell    &    Song 
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exhibited  well-coloured  blooms  of  the  Japanese  varioty 
Chatsworth  (Award  of  Merit) ;  also  of  Mdlle.  Lucie  Faure,  a 
fine  white  incurved  Japanese  variety.  An  Award  of  Merit 
was  also  recommended  to  reflexed  variety  Charles  Jutt ; 
Surpasse  Ainiral  was  likewise  very  good  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  had  a  very 
attractive  exhibit,  filling  about  an  equal  space  to  that  pre- 
viously noticed  from  Mr.  Davis.  The  Australian-raised 
Japanese  varieties  John  Pockett  and  Nellie  Pockett,  were 
well  shown  by  Mr.  Wells.  These  popular  varieties  have  been 
frequently  described  in  these  columns  Julia  Scaramanga 
and  Beiuty  of  Sholing,  a  very  attractive  deep  chestnut- 
coloured  decorative  variety  (Award  of  Merit)  were  noticed. 
A  few  new  and  pretty  single-flowered  varieties  were  also 
shown,  including  Earlswood  Beauty,  a  very  large  hory- 
white-coloured  variety,  with  bright  yellow  disc  (Award  of 
Merit);  and  Daisy  Brett,  a  pure  white  flower,  of  fine  form 
(Award  of  Merit).  Chatsworth  (Award  of  Merit),  and  Mrs. 
White  Pophim  were  aUo  Included  in  this  exhibit  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal). 


Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  staged  a  small  but  interesting  group,  in  which  all 
tbo  specimens  were  remarkable  eithor  as  being  new,  rare, 
or  highly-cultivated  plants.  In  the  last-named  class  were 
two  fine  Calanthes,  remarkable  for  their  splendid  gruwth  and 
strong  flower-spikes.  Of  these  the  new  C.  X  labrosior, 
a  fine,  large,  silvery-wbite  flower,  with  a  slight  blush 
tint  on  the  Hp,  which  bad  a  pale  primrose-coloured  base, 
secured  an  Award  of  Merit ;  and  for  C.  x  Bryan,  a  well-known 
hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  N.  C.  Cookeon,  having  a  grand  inflores- 
cence of  white  flowers,  with  dark  claret-coloured  centre, 
the  spike  rising  from  a  pseudo-bulb  S  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, a  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  also  showed  for  the  first  time  a  remarkable  hybrid 
Dendrobium,  viz.,  D.xformoso-Lowi  (formosum?,  LowiJ), 
a  production  which  is  all  the  more  creditable  because  neither 
of  the  parents  is  generally  a  good  grower  for  any  length 
of  time,  unless  very  well  managed.  The  flowers  of  the 
novelty  are  exactly  intermediate  between  the  two  species 
used  in  producing  it,  oth  in  size  and  colour.  The  sepals 
and    petals    are    white  with  a  very  faint    cream-coloured 
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Fig.  113. — kentia  kersteniana. 

(See  our  issue  for  November  12,  1S98,  p.  357,  column  a,  under  heading  "  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.") 


Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  Superintendent  of  Nunhead  Cemetery, 
showed  a  few  very  curious  flowers  of  Japanese  seedlings. 
One  of  these,  Golden  Shower,  a  flower  in  which  the  florets 
resemble  mere  threads,  and  droop  around  the  flower-head 
about  *2  to  3  inches,  was  recommended  an  Award  of  Merit. 
The  florets  are  gold  and  red  in  colour.  The  variety  What  Ho, 
though  interesting,  was  not  considered  worthy  of  an  award. 

Mr.  N.  Molyneux,  gr.  to  J.  C.  Garnier,  Esq.,  Rooksbury 
Park,  Farehani,  showed  three  promising  incurveds,  named 
Nellie  S.  Threlfall  (white).  Earl  of  Crawford  (silver  and  light 
purple\  and  Golden  Gem. 

Mr.  W.  Slogrove,  gr.,  Gatton,  Reigate,  showed  a  flower  of 
a  variety  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  named  ina  Dabbs, 
bright  yellow,  with  broad,  slightly  incurve!  florets,  the 
flower  globular  and  full. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Sydney  Courtauld,  Esq.,  in  the  chair ;  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  D.  B.  Crawshay,  R. 
Brooman-White,  H.  Little,  A.  H.  Smee,  E.  Hill,  H.  Ballan- 
tine,  W.  H.  White,  H.  J.  Chapman,  T.  W.  Bond,  W.  H. 
Young,  F.  J.  Thome,  W.  H.  Protheroe,  and  J.  Douglas. 


shade,  and  the  lip  pale  yellow  on  the  side-lobes,  and  white 
in  front,  a  number  of  raised  hairy  lines  of  a  rich  orange- 
brown  hue  radiating  from  the  base  and  spreading  over  the 
middle  area  (Award  of  Merit).  Of  the  two  new  hybrid 
Cypripediums,  the  most  distinct  was  C.  X  Argo- Morgan  is© 
(Argus  ?,  Morganite  <$),  with  bold  flowers,  the  upper  sepal 
being  whitish,  with  some  very  narrow  dark  lines  ;  the  petals 
light  rose,  with  very  conspicuous  chocolate- coloured  blotches, 
and  the  hp  purplish-rose  (Award  of  Merit).  The  other  was 
an  unnamed  hybrid  of  Cypripedium  bellatulum,  with  cream- 
white  flower,  densely  spotted  with  purple,  and  having  the 
drooping  petals  longer  than  usual,  and  slightly  twisted. 

The  only  species  shown  was  the  remarkable  new  Cirrhope- 
tilum  appendiculatum,  the  first  to  be  shown  of  the  class 
bearing  but  one  large  flower  on  a  scape.  The  flower  was 
about  S  inches  in  length,  the  upper  sepal  white,  with  three 
purple  lines,  and  bearing  at  the  apex  a  long  slender  purple 
plume  ;  the  petals  were  also  white,  with  one  purple  line,  and 
a  brush  like  plume  at  the  end  of  each  ;  the  thick,  tongue- 
like labellum  two  shades  of  bright-purple,  and  the  long 
lower  sepal  whitish,  with  purple  marks,  and  united  (or  so 
closely  p'aced  as  tD  appear  to  be  so),  finishing  up  in  a  slender 
point  —  a  remarkable  species  from  Bengal  (Botanical 
Certificate). 


Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  showed  Oncidium  poctorale,  a  sup- 
posed natural  hybrid  of  the  O.  curtum  class.  The  sepals 
and  petals  were  yellow,  evenly  barred  with  brown,  and  the 
lip  bright  yellow. 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Soutbgate  (gr.,  Mr. 
Wliflin),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Med*l  for  a  pretty 
group  of  excellently-grown  and  well -flowered  plants,  the 
specimen  of  Cymbidium  x  Winnianum  with  nine  spikes  of 
flower  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  group  being  much 
the  finest  of  its  kind  yet  Been,  and  well  deserving  the  Cul- 
tural Commendation  given.  At  the  end  of  the  group  was  a 
very  fine  form  of  Cymbidium"Tracyanun,  with  rich  reddish 
lines  in  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  far  finer  than  any  of  tbo 
Importations  received  after  the  original  appeared;  and  also 
conspicuous  were  two  good  Cattleya  x  Mantinl,  a  nice 
example  of  Laalio-Cattleya  x  Apollonia  (L.  purpurata  x  C. 
Dowiana),  Cattleya  maxima,  some  fine  Oncidium  varicosum, 
O.  tigrinum,  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  Odontoglossum  Andcr- 
sonianum,  Ac. 

Sir  Wm.  Marriott,  Down  House,  Blandford  (gr.,  Mr. 
Denny),  stowed  Lajlio- Cattleya  X  Clonla  (C.  Warscewiczil  x 
L.  C.  x  elegans)  with  light  lilac  sepals  and  petals,  and  dark 
purple  front  to  the  lip.  The  cross  was  originally  raised  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  and  flowered  in  1894,  and  now  again  by  Sir 
Wm.  Marriott. 

H.  F.  Symonds,  Esq.,  Woodthorpe,  Beckenham  (gr,  Mr. 
G.  Day),  showed  a  group  made  up  of  Oncidium  varicosum, 
O.  prietextum,  O.  Forbesii,  O.  tigrinum,  Odontoglossum 
grande,  Masdevallia  macrura,  Cymbidium  Tracy  an  um, 
Cypipedium  x  Leeanum  superbum,  iErenthus  Leonis, 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  &c.  (Bronze  Medal). 

F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin, 
Dublin,  showed  flowers  of  Masdevallia  Veitchiana  "Prince 
des  Galles  "  (almost  wholly  orange -scarlet) ;  and  Mormodes 
Lawrenceana,  a  tawny-yellow  species  of  the  form  of  M.  buc- 
cinator, but  with  hairy  lip. 

J.  T.  Bennett- Foe,  Esq.,  Holme  wood,  Chesbunt  (gr.,  Mr. 
Downs),  showed  a  splendid  six-branched  spike  of  a  fine  form 
of  Oncidium  tigrinum,  and  a  fine  spike  of  Aerides  Lawrencia'. 

C.  E.  Harvey,  Esq.,  Yardley,  Birmingham,  sent  Cypri- 
pedium Charlesworthi  ;  J.  Lister  Godlee,  Esq.  (gr.,Mr.  John 
Medcalf),  Whip's  Cross,  Walthamstow,  showed  a  hybrid 
Cypripedium  resembling  C.  X  T.  B.  Haywood;  Mr.  J.  Fitt, 
gr.,  Trumpet  Hill,  Reigate,  showed  a  bunch  of  twin-flowered 
spikes  of  Cypripedium  insigne,  showing  great  vigour ;  Mr. 
W.  H.  Holah,  Richmond,  showed  a  brown-tinted  Lycaste 
Skinneri. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Messrs. 
A.  F.  Barron,  M.  Gleeson,  Jas.  H.  Veitch,  J.  Cheal,  Alex 
Dean,  J.  Willard,  J.  W.  Bates,  W.  Pope,  Geo.  Reynolds,  Geo. 
Wythes,  Alderman  H.  Balderson,  F.  Q.  Lane,  Jas.  Smith, 
and  Robt.  Fife. 

An  Apple,  Ballenora  Pippin,  was  recommended  an  Award 
of  Merit.  It  is  a  deep  red  fruit,  in  colour  similar  to  that  of  Mere 
de  Manage,  almost  equal  over  the  whole  surface  ;  medium  in 
shse,  higher  on  one  side  than  the  other  ;  eye  large  and  open, 
set  in  a  deep  cavity  ;  stem  apparently  short,  stout,  set  in  a 
moderately-deep,  funnel-shaped,  russet-coloured  cavity.  It 
has  a  nice  soft  flesh,  and  in  flavour  is  somewhat  between 
Blenheim  Orange  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  It  would  pro- 
bably be  best  In  October.  It  wai  shown  by  Messrs.  R. 
Hartland  &  Son,  Lough  Nurseries,  Cork,  who  had  another 
variety  of  Apple,  named  Ahern  Beauty,  very  different  in 
form  to  Ballenora  Pippin,  but  possessing  certain  character- 
istics found  in  that  variety. 

Seedling  Apples  were  also  shown  by  Sir  Joseph  Pulley, 
Lower  Heaton,  Hereford  (gr.,  Mr.  Williams);  Mr.  A.  Ward. 
gr.  to  Lady  Emily  Foley,  Stoke  Edith  Park,  Hereford  ;  and 
Mr.  G.  Rawlinos,  Pen-y-Van,  Whitebrook,  Monmouth. 

Mr.  Lewis  J.  Dunbar,  Heath  Park  Nurseries,  Hemel 
Hempstead,  showed  ten  very  large  specimens  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  Onion. 

Artificial  Manures  in  the  Garden. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  delivered  a  lecture  upon  the 
above  subject  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  Principal  of  the  S.E. 
Agricultural  College,  Wye. 

After  a  few  words  of  introduction,  which  had  reference  to 
the  banelits  attending  the  use  of  artificial  manures  in  the 
garden,  Mr.  Hall  went  on  to  say  ha  believed  the  average 
gardener  had  not  the  necessary  knowledge  to  enable  him  to 
buy  or  use  such  manures  to  the  beat  advantage.  In  this 
respect  it  was  stated  that  generally  the  farmer  was  far  ahead 
of  the  gardener.  It  was  a  wrong  and  decidedly  expensive 
practice  to  use  compound  (proprietary)  manures  the 
Ingredients  of  which  are  unknown  to  the  purchaser.  It  ia 
cestly  because  in  most  instances  the  price  of  the  compound 
beard  no  comparison  at  all  to  it«  value.  Neither  can  any 
useful  experience,  said  Mr.  Hall,  be  gained  from  its  use.  If 
the  plants  were  benefited.it  ia  not  known  to  which  of  the 
Ingredients  this  is  due,  and  the  gardener  has  thereby 
acquired  no  knowledge  that  he  can  turn  to  account  in  the 
future.  It  is  much  better  to  use  simple  manures  or  com- 
pounds of  them,  in  the  place  of  all  mixtures  sold  as  such,  and 
the  results  in  such  case  will  be   useful  experience. 

In  all  manures,  said  the  lecturer,  there  arc  only  three 
Ingredients  that  are  practically  useful.  These  are  nitrogen, 
phosphates,  and  potash.     Dung  contaioa  about  %  per  cent. 
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each,  of  these.  The  chief  nitrogenous  manures  are 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Phosphates 
are  plentiful  in  bones  and  in  some  guanos.  Purely  phos- 
pbatic  manures  are  basic  slag,  which  may  ha  used  upon 
wet  or  clay  soil,  and  superphosphates,  an  ingredient  that  is 
not  suitable  for  such  soil,  but  may  be  used  in  sandy 
situations.  The  lecturer  gave  the  above  only  as  instances 
of  a  large  number  of  existing  sources. 

Proceeding  to  speak  of  the  uses  or  effects  in  use  of 
the  three  manurial  agents,  Mr.  Hall  said  that  nitrogen 
stimulates  the  plant  to  increased  growth.  It  develops 
the  vegetative  forces  of  the  plants,  and  hinders  or  defers 
^heir  maturity.  Reference  was  then  made  to  experiments 
that  have  been  ma^e  at  Rathamsted.  Grasses  that  had 
been  continually  fed  with  nitrogen  made  extraordinary 
growth,  but  scarcely  a  flower  can  be  seen  upon  them. 
Their  maturity  has  become  so  deferred  that  they  have  partly 
lost  the  habit  they  possessed  of  blooming  regularly.  But  in 
the  case  of  leafy  crops,  which  include  most  of  the  Brassicas, 
nitrogen  could  be  used  to  much  advantage.  All  nitrogen, 
before  it  can  be  useful  to  plants,  must  first  become  a  nitrate, 
and,  as  this  nitrification  proceeds  very  slowly  during  cold 
weather.  Cabbages  or  other  such  crops  in  early  spring  will 
give  a  very  appreciable  response  to  judicious  applications  of 
nitrogen.  But  Mr.  Hall  had  a  word  of  caution  for  those  who 
would  ne  likely  to  apply  nitrogen  indiscriminately  or  with 
too  liberal  a  hand.  If  the  Cabbages  are  grown  in  a  private 
garden,  and  can  be  at  once  removed  to  the  kitchen  for 
preparation  for  the  table,  the  soft  fleshy  growth  in  them  will 
be  very  appreciable  ;  but  the  market  gardener,  who  must 
needs  despatch  his  produce  many  miles  before  they  are 
sold,  which  have,  therefore,  to  keep  some  considera  >le  time 
before  they  can  be  used  must  be  careful.  If  he  gives  his 
Cabbages  too  much  nitrogen,  their  texture,  though  suitable 
for  immediate  consumption,  will  result  ia  decay.  At  Wye 
it  was  the  case  in  the  spiing  that  the  Strawberry  p1  ants  were 
showing  to  bloom  prematurely  or  before  a  sufficient  amount 
of  foliage  had  been  made.  In  this  case  nitrogenous  manure 
was  given  the  plants  with  good  effect,  as  its  tendency  was 
to  hurry  the  producing  of  leaves  and  to  defer  blooming. 

After  stating  that  ordinary  dung  was  mainly  a  nitrogenous 
manure  deficient  in  phosphates,  Mr.  Hall  proceeded  to  speak 
of  phosphates,  and  in  relation  thereto,  referred  to  experi- 
ments he  had  conducted  in  relation  to  the  manuring  of 
Hops  at  Marden  in  Kent.  Briefly,  these  were  as  follows  : 
— The  Hop-fields  had  been  previously  manured  as  are  ordi- 
nary market  gardens.  Plenty  of  dung,  wool,  and  shoddy, 
had  been  given  the  ground,  and  it  is  scarcely  surprising, 
therefore,  that  little  or  no  gain  in  the  crop  was  effected  by 
using  nitrogon  compound.  A  compound  gave  better  results, 
but  the  best  effect  was  obtained  from  the  use  only  of  phos- 
phates. The  chief  effect  of  phosphates,  so  far  as  these  can  be 
traced,  is  to  increase  the  flavour  in  fruits,  the  colour  in 
flowers,  Ac. 

Of  the  remaining  manurial  elemeat,  potash,  Mr.  Hall  had 
very  little  to  say.  It  was  abundant  in  clay  soil.  He  frankly 
confessed  that  science  at  present  could  not  say  what  its  exact 
work  or  use  is.  More  experiments  were  needed  in  the  caee 
of  potash.  When  was  the  best  time  to  use  artificial  manures 
to  garden  ciops  ?  Mr.  Hall  auswed  the  question  him' elf  by 
saying  that  plants  respond  to  such  applications  in  a  much 
greater  degree  when  they  are  young.  One  ounce  of  nitro- 
genous manure  to  a  square  yard,  or  3  cwt.  to  an  acre,  Mr. 
Hall  regarded  as  the  "absolute  maximum  "  that,  should  be 
used.  For  general  crop3,  about  half  that  quantity  would  be 
better.  Phosphatic  manures  being  altogether  different  in 
two  respects,  may  be  used  to  any  degree  without  injury. 
They  do  not  waste  in  tho  soil,  neither  will  they  become 
available  as  food  in  greater  quantity  than  is  needed. 

FEEDING  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 
Artificial  manures  might  be  used  with  ill  effects,  said  Mr. 
Hall,  in  the  case  of  plants  in  pots  where  the  roots  are  con- 
fined in  a  Bmall  area,  if  care  were  not  used  in  its 
application.  Some  of  the  guanos  are  very  injurious  to  the 
tender  roots  of  the  plants.  It  would  be  best  to  mix  the 
manure  with  the  soil  some  time  before  using  it,  that  it 
might  mellow  down.  But  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  the 
superphosphates  are  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and  liquid  is 
the  best  medium  in  which  to  supply  artificial  manures  to 
pot  plants.  One  ounce  to  a  three-gallon  can  of  water  would 
be  always  sufficient,  and  half  that  quantity  more  usually 
should  be  that  used. 

BEST  MANURES  FOR  CERTAIN  CROPS. 

It  is  not  known,  said  Mr.  Hall  (and  this  to  the  surprise  of 
some  of  his  audience),  what  is  the  best  manure  for  this  or 
that  crop.  Before  this  could  be  known  accurately,  there 
hiust  bo  systematic  and  continued  experiments,  and  tho 
results  clearly  tabulated  and  compared. 

There  has  been  much  written,  continued  Mr.  Hall,  upon 
this  very  matter,  plants  had  been  burned  and  an  analysis 
made  of  the  ash,  with  a  view  to  proving  what  the  par" 
ticular  crop  had  abstracted  from  tho  soil,  and  to  replacing 


these  ingredients  in  the  soil  by  a  system  of  manuring.  Such 
practice  and  theory  is  a  fallacy.  The  composition  of  the  ash 
of  a  plant  bears  no  part  or  relation  to  the  manure  that  it 
needs  to  be  afforded  by  the  soil.  Swedes  abstract  a  great 
amount  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil,  but  what  farmer  thinks  of 
making  nitrogen  his  principal  manure  for  Swedes  1  asked 
the  lecturer. 

THE    DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  A.  Deak  appeared  to  dissent  from  many  of  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Hall.  He  did  not  agree  that  dung  was  of  little 
value.  It  was,  and  would  remain,  the  principal  factor  in 
our  manurial  system.  He  referred  to  experiments  that  had 
been  made  in  Surrey,  and  to  the  absolutely  negative  results 
that  had  followed  the  use  of  phosphates  ;  but  this  was 
explained  later  by  Mr.  Hall,  who  said  that  the  insufficient 
rainfall  during  the  past  summer  would  tend  to  this,  and 
the  sandy  soil  of  Surrey  was  peculiarly  unsuitable  for  experi- 
ments with  phosphates. 

Mr.  Bkrry,  Sittingbourne,  Kent,  complained  that  he  had 
come  to  hear  tho  lecture,  and  Mr.  Hall  had  told  him  nothing, 
evidently  referring  to  the  absence  of  special  advice  as  to  the 
best  manures  for  different  crops.  He  somewhat  startled  the 
audience  by  saying  that  his  practice  was  to  mix  all  sorts  of 
manures,  compounds  and  others  together,  and  use  this  mix- 
ture of  mixtures  for  most  crops. 

Dr.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  who  followed,  condemned  the  prac- 
tice of  such  quackery,  and  complimented  Mr.  Hall  upon  the 
lecture  he  had  deivered,  and  urged  gardeners  to  follow  the 
advice  that  had  been  given  them  to  make  experiments  for 
themselves  in  regard  to  the  different  crops  in  their  own 
gardens,  rather  than  trust  to  analyses  made  for  abstract 
purposes,  but  which  required  modification  in  practice  in 
order  to  meet  the  complex  conditions  met  with  in  cultivation. 


NEWCASTLE  &  DISTRICT  HORTICUL- 
TURAL MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

November  8. — The  usual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  25,  Westgate  Road,  on  the  above  date.  Mr.  Bullock 
presided  over  an  attendance  of  nearly  forty  members. 

The  Certificate  offered  for  best  six  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums was  won  by  Mr.  Farquharson,  gr.  to  R.O.  Lamb,  Esq., 
Denton,  who  staged  six  superb  blooms  of  V.  Morel,  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  Lady  Byron,  Boule  d'Or,  Madame  M,  A.  de  Galbert, 
and  Chas.  Davis.  There  were  six  entries.  A  discussion  on 
the  Chrysanthemum,  introduced  by  a  very  practical  paper 
by  Mr.  Pettifor,  The  Cedars,  Low  Fell,  then  took  place,  in 
which  many  took  part. 


BIRMINGHAM     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  8,  £t,  10. — This  annual  show,  which  was  held  at 
Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  the  above  dates,  was  of  a 
most  successful  character,  both  in  regard  to  the  class  of 
exhibits,  and  also  the  attendance  of  the  public. 

The  accountants  have  now  completed  the  returns  of  the 
attendance  of  the  public,  and  during  the  three  days  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  indepenuent  of  subscribers'  tickets 
no  fewer  than  23,445  of  the  public  paid  for  admission.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  the  Birmingham  public  are  fast  looking 
upon  their  Chrysanthemum  show  as  being  one  of  the  events 
of  the  year  The  arrangements  made  for  the  show  reflect 
the  greatest  credit  upon  the  committee  of  the  Birmingham 
Chrysanthemum  Society. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  show,  the  magnificent  collection 
of  fruit  exhibited  by  the  Queen  was  distributed  among 
the  hospitals  of  the  city,  in  accordance  with  her 
Majesty's  command.  The  Lady  Mayoress  apportioned  the 
fruit  among  the  institutions  according  to  the  number  of  their 
inmates,  and  the  distribution  was  carried  out  by  the  pre 
sident  of  the  show  (Mr.  Latham),  the  vice-president 
(Mr.  Pope),  and  one  of  the  secretaries  (Mr.  Hughes).  The 
liveliest  interest  was  taken  in  the  distribution  by  the 
patients  and  officers  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  Queen's  gift 
created  great  satisfaction  throughout  the  wards.  The  idea 
of  presenting  the  fruit  to  the  hospitals  emanated  directly 
from  Her  Majesty,  and  caused  so  much  pleasure  that  the 
officials  of  the  show  contemplate  starting  an  entirely  new 
class  next  year,  offering  prizes  for  exhibits  on  condition  that 
they  are  afterwards  given  to  the  hospitals.  This  year, 
indeed,  one  or  two  exhibitors  followed  Her  Majesty's 
example.  The  Queen's  exhibits  consisted  of  a  large  quantity 
of  Pine-apples,  Grapes,  Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  and  other 
kinds  of  fruit.  Some  of  tho  Grapes  were  grown  at  Hampton 
Court,  on  the  "big  Vine,"  which  is  130  years  old,  and  this 
year  bore  1£  ton  of  fruit.  The  rest  of  the  fruit  was  grown 
at  Frogmore.  Per  Majesty's  Head  Gardener,  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas,  was  at  the  Birmingham  show  throughout. 


SOCIETE     NATIONALE     D' HORTICUL- 
TURE DE  FRANCE. 

November  9  to  14.— Theiewas  a  fine  display  of  Chrysan. 
them  urns  in  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  an  exhibition  by  the 
above  society.  It  was  opened  on  November  0,  and  was  held 
in  the  Jardin  des  Tuileries. 

The  show  itself  was  in  a  large  tent.  Handsome  groups  of 
Chrysanthemums,  mingled  with  Bambusa,  Euonymus, 
Laurels,  &c,  lined  the  sides  whilst  in  the  body  of  the  tent 


as  a  relief  to  the  colours  of  the  Chrysanthemums,  some  fine 
specimens  of  Phoanix  canariensis,  Chamaarops  excelsa  and 
humilis,  in  tubs  S  to  12  feet  high,  were  introduced  to  great 
advantage.  Japanese  varieties,  reflexed  types,  were  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  Anemones,  Pompons,  and  single- 
flowers  were  well  represented. 

The  competition  was  very  great,  especially  in  Japanese 
varieties.  Cyclamens,  winter-flowering  Carnations,  Begonias, 
and  Orchids,  were  shown  in  praiseworthy  condition.  Apples, 
Pears,  Grapes,  were  very  well  represented,  aud  most  of  the 
competitive  stands  were  tastefully  arranged.  There  were 
also  very  ood  collections  oE  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  the 
open  air,  well-trained  fruit-trees,  paltoettes,  cordons,  stan- 
dards, &c,  were  planted  out,  and  also  very  fine  specimens 
of  Magnolia  grandiflora,  Euonymus,  and  many  other  hardy 
evergreen  shrubs  were  shown. 

Amongst  the  principal  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux  &  Co.,  Paris,  A.  M.  Lemaire,  August  Nonin,  M. 
Yvon  &  Sons,  M.  Salomon,  Messrs.  Pallerand  Brothers,  M.  A. 
Bruneuse,  E.  Rossete,  W.  Wells  (Earlswood,  England), 
Alexandre  Regnier,  M.  Croux  &  Sons,  E.  Bert,  Vallerien 
Brothers,  R,  Truffaut,  &c,  &c. 


WELLINGBOROUGH     CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 

NoVKMBEa  11,  12. — The  fourteenth  annual  show  of  the 
above  Society,  held  on  the  above  dates,  was  decidedly  the 
best  that  has  yet  been  held  at  Wellingborough.  The  groups 
were  not  so  good  as  they  have  sometimes  been,  but  this  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  excellence  of  the  cut 
blooms  and  of  the  fruit  exhibits. 

For  a  collection  of  plants,  Mr.  Ward  was  placed  1st;  and 
also  for  four  distinct  trained  plants,  and  the  best  specimen 
plant. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Hayes,  Castle  Ashby  Gardens,  Northampton,  was 
most  successful  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  and 
incurved  blooms,  and  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms.  Mr. 
Kibby,  Northampton,  h^d  the  best  incurveds  ;  and  Mr 
Hayes,  the  best  twelve  white  Chrysanthemums. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes,  which  were  well  contested,  Mr 
Ward  was  the  chief  winner. 

The  open  class  for  Apples  was  won  by  Messrs.  H.  &  E. 
Lack.  Mr.  Lattimore  had  the  best  Grapes;  and  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hayes  the  best  collection  of  eight  kinds  of  vegetables. 

Through  the  energy  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Lilley,  and  the 
committee,  the  show  is  gradually  gaining  in  popularity.  //.  K. 


BRADFORD     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  11, 12.— Tho  twelfth  show  in  connection  with 
the  above  flourishing  Society  was  held  in  St.  George's  Hall. 
The  large  groups  of  plants  were  arranged  down  the  centre  of 
the  hall,  and  three  excellent  ones  were  shown  of  Chrysan- 
themums only. 

Di*.  Hy.  Smith,  Granville  House,  was  the  best  exhibitor, 
followed  by  Mr.  L.  Shearman,  Undercliffe  Cemetery. 

The  best  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  was  from  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Moorb  &  Co.,  Ld.(  Rawdon. 

Cut  flowers  were  well  shown.  For  twenty-four  Japanese 
blooms,  Mrs.  Mason,  Bankfiold  (gr.,  Mr.  Midgley),  was 
1st,  and  his  itand  included  many  fine  specimens  ;  2nd,  W.  H. 
Tate,  Esq.,  Woolton,  Liverpool  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  Haigh).  . 

The  best  collection  of  twenty-four  incurveds  was  from 
G.  B.  Cockborn,  Esq.,  Birkenhead;  2nd,  W.  H.  Tate,  Esq.. 
Woolton.  J.  B.  Cockfiukn,  Esq.,  had  tho  best  exhibits  of 
twelve  incurveds  ;  and  Mrs.  Mason,  Bankfield,  tho  best 
collection  of  twelve  Japanese  blooms. 

Plants. — Some  pretty  specimens  were  shown.  Tho  best 
collection  of  six  table  plants  was  shown  by  H.  Goodall,  Esq., 
Pudsey  ;  and  the  best  six  Primulas  by  T.  Arton,  Esq. 
Rawdon. 

Fruit. — Mrs.  Mason,  Bingley,  had  the  best  exhibit  of  two 
bunches  of  black  Grapes.  A  tray  of  fine  vegetables  was 
shown  b>-  Mr.  Knowles,  Moorhead,  Shipley. 


DEVIZES     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  15. — The  annual  Chrysanthemum  Show,  hold  in 
connection  with  the  Devizes  Benevolent  Society,  took  place 
in  the  Corn  Exchange  on  the  above  date,  and  was  tho  means 
of  bringing  together  some  flowers  of  very  high  quality.  A 
bazaar  is  held  in  connection  with  it,  and  the  proceeds  are 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  The  arrangements  ol  the 
show  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  King,  of  The  Castle 
Gardens,  and  they  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 

There  were  six  stands  of  twenty-four  incurved  varieties, 
aud  though  the  stands  all  had  commendable  flowers,  some 
blooms  were  wanting  in  finish.  There  was  a  very  good  stand 
indeed  from  Mr.  J.  Dumble,  gr.  to  Sir  Charles  E.  G.  Phillips, 
Bart.,  Picton  Castle,  Haverfordwest,  the  flowers  being  of  large 
size,  oven,  well  built,  and  fresh.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gr.  to 
T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Reigate,  was  2nd,  with  a  good  standi 
fresh,  well  developed,  but  lacking  the  &ize  of  those  in  the 
previous  stand. 

Mr.  Salter  was  1st  with  twelve  blooms  of  incurved  varie- 
ties, having  a  good  even  exhibit ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  gr. 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ludlow. 

The  beet  collection  of  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms  was 
a  very  fine  one,  including  large,  full,  and  well-balineed 
blooms,  from  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Bromham  Fruit  Farm ;  2nd, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Salter. 

Mr,  Vallu  had  the  boat  twelve  incurved  Japanese,  showing, 
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in  fine  character,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Lady  Ridgway,  Graphic, 
Western  King,  and  Modestum.  2nd,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  who 
had  very  good  blooms. 

The  best  twelve  Japanese  from  exhibitors  living  in  Wilts 
only  were  shnwn  by  Mr.  II  Clack,  gr.  to  Col.  E.  Colston, 
MP..  Boundvray  Park,  who  had  fine  flowers.  Mr.  W. 
l;  iBi  .  -  >n  was  -nd. 

The  best  twelve  Anemones  came  from  Mr.  H.  Clack,  a 
very  line  lot  of  blooms.    '2nd,  Mr.  Salter. 

The  best  gr.>up  of  sixty  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  oamo 
from  Mr.  H.  Clack,  who  showed  well-grown  and  flowered 
examples,  edged  with  foliaged  plants,  and  forming  a  bold 
and  striking  feature  in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  Snd,  Mr.  W 
Mantell,  gr.  to  Col.  Dunn,  Rowdeford. 

In  the  class  for  a  basket  of  autumn  foliage  and  berries, 
over  twenty  were  staged,  the  1st  prize  being  won  by  Miss 
Mabel  Brooks.  These  proved  a  very  attractive  feature,  and 
occasioned  much  local  interest. 

a  stand  of  twelve  very  pretty  varieties  of  Pompon  Chrys- 
anthemums was  staged  by  Mr.  Salter,  and  was  Highly 
Commended. 

THE  LOUGHBOROUGH  AND  DISTRICT 
GARDENERS'  MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

November  15.— A  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  the 
above  date,  when  a  prize  essay  was  read  upon  "The  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Cyclamen,"  by  Mr.  A.  Hamshore,  Jan.,  of  Beau 
Manor  Gardens.  The  essayist  lucidly  described  the  details 
of  cultivation  by  referring  to  seed-sowing  and  potting  the 
plants,  and  the  necessary  treatment  subsequently,  stating 
that  the  plants  should  flower  in  about  filteen  to  eighteen 
months  from  the  date  when  the  seed  is  sown. 

The  room  was  made  very  bright  and  attractive  by  a  display 
of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  set  up  by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Son, 
Derby  Road  Nurseries.  Tbey  had  ten  dozen  Japant Be  blooms 
in  forty  varieties,  and  tt.irty-six  incurved  blooms  In  twenty- 
four  varieties.  Mr.  H.  Weeks,  of  Thrumpton  Hall  Gardens, 
staged  a  fine  exhibit  of  twelve  blooms  of  his  own  seedling 
varieties.  Mr.  Reynolds,  gr.  to  W.  B.  Paget,  Esq  ,  exhibited 
four  pots  of  Chrysanthemum  Mons.  C.  de  Leche,  late-struck 
plants. 

GREAT     YARMOUTH     CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 

November  15,  16. — The  eleventh  exhibition  of  this  flourish- 
ing Society  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  above  dates, 
the  exhibits  of  specimen  plants  and  cut  blooms  fully  main- 
taining the  high  quality  hitherto  obtained  by  this  Society. 
Good  and  not  over-trained  plants  were  forthcoming  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  mako  a  bauk  on  both  sides  of  the  hall. 

With  six  plants  of  Japanese,  Mi*.  James  Sutton,  Telegraph 
House,  Yarmouth,  was  1st,  with  well-flowered  specimens  ; 
2nd  Mr.  Foulsham  ;  and  for  six  incurved  plants,  Dr.  Dudley 
was'  1st ;  2nd,  Mr.  Sutton.  Dr.  Dudley  was  also  1st  for 
three  very  fine  plants  of  single  flowered  varieties,  and  for 
three  reflexed. 

The  principal  class  for  cut  blooms  was  that  for  thirty- six 
Japanese,  distinct  varieties,  and  of  these  there  were  five 
exhibits,  Mr.  Hanson,  gr.  to  Sir  Savile  Crosslet,  Somerley- 
ton,  Lowestoft,  winning  the  1st  place  somewhat  easily  with 
good  stands  of  large  and  fresh  flowers. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  H.  S.  H.  Laook,  Esq., 
Ormeaby  Hall  (gr.,  Mr.  Topharn),  was  1st,  with  a  stand  of 
bright  flowers ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  R.  Seago. 

For  a  similar  number,  open  only  to  those  residing  within 
the  borough  of  Great  Yarmouth,  and  for  which  a  handsome 
Silver  Cup  was  offered  by  the  Corporation  for  the  1st  prize, 
the  competitioa  was  keen.  The  Cup  was  won  by  Mr.  Sutton 
with  an  excellent  stand  of  blooms. 

A  tine  stand  of  twelve  varieties  from  Mr.  Atkinson,  gr.  to 
E.  S.  Trafkord,  Esq.,  Wroxham  Hall,  Norwich,  was  easily 
1st ;  and  this  exhibitor  was  also  to  the  fure  with  a  similar 
number  of  incurved  varieties. 

Mr.  Topham,  gr.  to  H.  S.  H.  Lacon,  Esq.,  was  1st  with 
twenty-four  incurveds  in  a  strong  competition  ;  2nd,  Mr. 
Hanson. 

Reflexed,  Anemone,  and  single- flowered  varieties  were  also 
contributed  by  numerous  exhibitors.  A  grand  stand  of  six 
blooms  of  one  variety  (Japanese)  was  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Seago, 
the  variety  being  Mrs.  J.  Lewis. 

Fruti  was  shown  well  by  many  exhibitors,  as  also  were 
miscellaneous  plants  and  floral  decorations  ;  while  quite  a 
feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  wonderfully  fine  vegetables 
staged  in  ten  classes  for  special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
I.  Brunxing  &  Co.,  of  Yarmouth  The  last-named  firm  also 
contributed  largely  with  non-competitive  exhibits  of  Chrys- 
anthemums and  miscellaneous  plants. 


THE    CHESTER  PAXTON    FROIT  AND 
CHRYSANTHEMUM . 

November  15,  16. — The  Chester  Pax  ton  Society's  annual 
show  of  fruit  and  Chrysanthemums  was  held  on  the  abovo 
dates  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Town  Hall.  Sii.ce  its 
establishment  nine  years  or  so  ago  the  Paxton  Society  has 
so  stimulated  the  enthusiasm  of  local  horticulturists  that 
there  has  been  as  a  consequence  a  wonderful  Improvement 
in  the  culture  of  fruit  and  Chrysanthemums,  untS  at  the 
present  time  the  standard  of  quality  in  both  fru*  mid  flowers 
approaches  pei  taction. 


The  advauco  in  local  fruit-growing  is  demonstrated  by  the 
f  ict  that  whereas  at  provious  shows  the  prizes  largely  wout 
to  North  Wales,  this  year  they  were  almost  entirely  awarded 
to  exhibitors  in  the  locality.  Tho  entries  of  both  fruit  and 
Chrysanthemums  exceeded  those  of  former  exhibitions.  Last 
year  about  1000  dishes  of  fruit  were  shuwn,  but  at  this  show 
there  were  over  1S00  dishes. 

The  most  striking  of  the  floral  exhibits  were  groups  of 
Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  Mr.  J.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  of  Upper  Northgate  House, 
has  carried  off  tho  prize  in  this  section  during  the  past  two 
years,  but  on  this  occasion  ho  had  to  give  place  to  'Mrs. 
Hudson,  Bache  Hall  (gr. ,  Mr.  Stubbs),  whose  exhibits  for 
wealth  of  bloom  and  tasteful  arrangement  left  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

Competition  was  keen  in  the  section  for  cut  Chrysanthe- 
mum blooms.  Tho  principal  prize  was  for  the  best  twelve 
cut  blooms  of  distinct  Japanese  varieiies  ;  and  out  of  fifteen 
competitors,  the  1st  and  2nd  prizes  were  secured  by  Mr.  F. 
A.  Potts,  Horsley  Hall,  Gresford,  and  Lord  Trevor  (gr.,  Mr. 
Dawes). 

For  the  best-arranged  epergne  of  cut  Chrysanthemums, 
Mr.  T.  Brocklebank,  Heswall,  was  placed  1st  out  of  five 
entries  ;  and  Mrs.  Hudson  2nd.  A  new  departure  this  year 
consisted  in  prizes  for  the  premier  blooms  in  the  whole  exhibi- 
tion. In  the  Japanese  blooms  Lord  Trevor  won  champion 
honours,  and  carried  off  the  Silver  Medal  with  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  C.  Harman  Payne  variety  ;  while  in  the 
incurved  blooms,  Mr.  J.  Tomkinson  took  the  chief  honours 
and  the  Silver  Medal  for  an  exquisite  pale  yellow  Globe  d'Or. 

Fruit. 

The  fruit  section  comprised  some  magnificent  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Grapes.  The  Grapes  were  not  quite  so  strong  as 
a  whole,  but  nevertheless  some  excellent  bunches  were 
shown.  Charles  Wigo,  Esq. ,  Hoole  Bank,  was  to  the  fore 
for  white  bunches  ;  Edward  Dixon,  Esq.,  Littleton  Hall,  and 
Sir  George  Meyrick,  Bart.,  taking  2nd  and  3rd  prizes.  Mr, 
Wigo  also  took  1st  prize  for  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  ; 
while  Mrs.  Pochin  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Saunderson),  Bodnaut  Hall, 
occupied  a  similar  position  in  the  class  for  four  black 
bunches.  The  class  which  excited  most  interest  in  the  fruit 
section  was  that  for  fifty  dishes  of  Apples,  Mr.  John 
Watkins,  Wilmington,  Hereford,  carrying  off  first  honours 
against  four  other  competitors. 

In  the  class  for  that  old  favourite  and  queen  of  dessert 
Apples,  Ribston  Pippin,  there  were  twenty-five  competitors, 
and  it  was  pleasing  to  note  that  the  1st  and  2nd  prizes  were 
carried  off  by  local  exhibitors  in  the  respective  persons  of 
the  Rev.  L.  Garnett,  Christleton  Rectory,  and  E.  Dixon,  Esq. , 
Littleton.  In  the  class  for  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Mrs. 
Townsend-Ince,  of  Christletou  Hall,  took  1st  prize.  In  the 
other  classes  for  dessert  Apples,  the  chief  winners  were  Mrs. 
C.  Da\',  Rowton;  Mrs.  Poohin,  and  Lord  Delamere. 

In  the  class  for  six  separate  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  the 
Rev.  L.  Garnett  carried  off  the  1st  honours  ;  and  Mr.  B.  C. 
Roberts  was  2nd. 

The  class  for  twelve  dishes  of  kitchen  Apples  drew  an 
entry  of  eight,  against  three  last  year;  Lord  Combermere 
took  the  1st  prize,  and  Mrs.  Pochin  the  2nd. 

No  fewer  than  twenty  competitors  entered  some  of  the 
classes  for  single  dishes  of  kitchen  Apples,  and  many  of  the 
exhibits  were  of  great  excellence.  Excellent  dishes  of 
Alfriston,  Blenheim  Orange,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and  other 
sorts  were  also  shown. 

Close  upon  sixty  competitors  entered  the  classes  for 
dessert  Pears,  and  here,  as  in  previous  years,  local  growers 
were  well  to  tho  front.  Mrs.  Ambrose  Dixon,  Christleton 
Bank,  took  1st  prize  for  the  Marie  Louise  variety,  and  the 
Rev.  L.  Garnett  gained  similar  honours  with  a  magnificent 
dish  of  tPitmaston  Duchess,  and  also  with  his  entry  of 
Doyenne  dn  Cornice. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  sent,  not  for  competition,  by 
his  ;head  gardener,  Mr.  N.  Barnes,  a  {splendid  collection  of 
hardy  and  indoor  fruits,  consisting  of  Melons,  Grapes, 
Apples,  Pears,  the  table  on  which  they  were  displayed  being 
beautifully  set  off  by  Crotons,  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Hyacinths,  Violets,  Cyclamens,  &c.  The  judges 
unanimously  awarded  it  a  Silver  Medal, 

Messrs.  Dickson  sent,  not  for  competition,  a  beautiful 
collection  of  choice  greenhouse-plants,  consisting  of  Palms, 
Bamboos,  and  Chrysanthemums,  which  were  tastefully 
arranged  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room.  They  also  made  a 
capital  display  of  hardy  fruits  from  the  r  nurseries. 


Tables  of  cut  flowers  and  foliage  plants  brought  good  com- 
petition, and  here  Mr.  G.  Miles,  Dyke  Road  Nursery,  just 
got  ahead  of  Mr.  H.  Head,  from  Tho* Drive  Nursery. 

Specimen  blooms  were  poor  ;  the  two  best  came  from  Mr. 
Harris,  gr.  to  Colonel  Hknty,  Arundel,  and  the  next  best 
from  J.  Hickson,  gr.  to  F.  Slater,  Esq.,  Newick. 

A  grand  non-competitive  exhibit  from  Messrs.  Balchin  ft 
Suns,  Hove  and  Hassocks,  gained  the  Society's  Bpecial  Gold 
MedaL 


BRIGHTON. 

November  15,  16.— This  was  a  good  show/ and  if  some  of 
the  fruit  and  cut  flowers  were  not  quite  so  excellent  as  they 
have  sometimes  been  here,  there  were  no  really  bad  ones. 
The  arrangements  are  always  good  at  the  Dome  and  Corn 
Exchange,  and  with  such  an  experienced  committee  and 
secretary,  Br.ghton  show  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  successful. 

The  beet  groups  of  plants  came  from  Mr.  G.  Miles,  Dyke 
Road  Nursery;  Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Head,  The  Drive 
Nursery,  who  secured  1st  honours  in  their  respective  classes. 

Cyclamens  were  very  good,  especially  those  from  Messrs. 
W.  Miles  &  Co.,  Church  Road,  Hove. 

Another  special  feature  were  vases  of  Chrysanthemums 
only.  Mr.  H.  Head  was  1st  in  the  class  for  three  vases,  five 
flowers  in  each. 

The  cut  flowers  were  not  so  good  as  usual.  Some  of  the 
best  were  found  in  a  stand  from  Mr.  G.  Pioott,  37,  Trafalgar 
Street,  who  won  the  Challenge  Troj)hy  for  flowers  grown 
within  three  miles  of  the  Pavilion. 


WINCHESTER  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Novemher  15,  16.— The  horticultural  society  In  the  city  of 
Winchester  may  be  congratulated  on  the  fine  autumn  exhi- 
bition held  hi  the  Guildhall,  it  being  much  the  best  of  the 
sixteen  preceding  ones.  The  cut  blooms  were  of  exceptional 
merit,  and  the  plants,  fruit,  and  vegetables  likewise. 

Plants.— Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  a  strong  feature. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Street,  gr.  to  Rev.  Dr.  Fearon,  The  College,  Win- 
chester, was  awarded  the  premier  prize  for  an  exhibit,  good 
in  every  respect. 

Instead  of  offering  prizes  for  huge  trained  specimen 
plants,  the  committee  encourage  the  growth  of  decorative 
plants.  For  eight  plants,  there  was  keen  competition.  Mr. 
G.  Cousins,  gr.  to  E.  H.  Buckland,  Esq.,  Kingsmead,  Win- 
chester, won  the  leading  prize  with  suitable  examples. 
Mr.  H.  Grigg,  gr.  to  Rev.  Moorson,  Holyrood,  Winchester, 
had  the  best  Bix  white  and  six  yellow-flowered  varieties. 

Groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  were  very  well  shown, 
Mr.  Carr,  gr.  to  W.  A.  Gillett,  Esq.,  Fair  Oak  Lodge, 
Bishopstoke,  winning  the  leading  prize  with  a  tastefully- 
executed  group,  mainly  of  seasonable  Orchids. 

Cut  blooms.—  Forty-eight  distinct  varieties,  half  Japanese 
and  the  remainer  incurveds,  formed  the  principal  class,  and 
produced  keen  competition.  Mr.  Neville,  gr,  to  F.  W. 
Flight,  Esq.,  Twyford,  Winchester,  was  an  easy  winner, 
with  a  remarkable  stand  of  incurved  blooms,  and  good  speci- 
mens of  Japanese.  Mr.  J.  Waseley,  gr.  to  F.  B.  Taylor, 
Esq.,  Sherfield  Manor,  Basingstoke,  won  the  premier  award 
for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms.  Mr.  Neville  won  the 
1st  prize  for  twelve  incurveds  in  four  varieties,  three  blooms 
of  each,  and  also  for  twelve  varieties  in  both  classes,  staging 
creditably. 

An  interesting  class  was  that  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms 
in  four  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  all  to  be  white- 
flowered  kinds.  Mr.  J.  Waseley  was  1st  with  a  pleasing 
exhibit  of  such  varieties  as  Mutual  Friend  and  Simplicity. 
In  a  similar  class  for  twelve  yellow  or  bronze  flowering,  Mr. 
Waseley  again  secured  the  leading  award. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits  were  not  numerous.  Messrs.  E. 
Hillier  &  Son  staged  a  nice  collection  of  Apples,  and  Messrs. 
Jarman  had  a  somewhat  smaller  exhibit.  Mr.  N.  Molyaeux, 
Rooksbury  Park,  Farcham,  had  a  number  of  blooms  of 
seedling  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums. 


RUGBY     AND      DISTRICT     CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 

November  15,  17.—  The  twelfth  annual  exhibition  was 
held  on  the  above  dates,  and  was  a  great  inprovement  upon 
previous  ones.  The  cut  blooms  were  very  fine,  especially 
those  from  Arthur  James,  Esq.  (gr.,  A.  Chandler*,  Coton 
House,  Rugby,  which  were  among  the  best  we  have  s;tn 
staged  this  season. 

Plants  and  Groups. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  with  Fei'ns, 
foliage  plants,  and  Primulas  for  effect,  Mr.  Bennett  (*r., 
Mr.  Wayman),  The  Firs,  Rugby,  was  lBt,  with  a  circular 
group,  having  a  plant  of  Cocos  We  Idelliana  in  the  centre, 
with  Chrysanthemums,  Cordylines,  Ferns,  Ophiopogons,  &c. 

Tho  local  group  class  was  won  by  Mr.  Caldicott  (gr.,  Mr. 
Robinson),  The  Lodge,  Rugby,  who  had  a  semi  circular 
arrangement  of  some  merit. 

For  four  Chrysanthemum  plants  of  distinct  varieties,  Mr. 
Caldicott  was  again  1st,  with  specimens  of  Source  d'Or, 
Viviand  Morel,  Edwin  Becket,  and  Chas.  Davis. 

Two  competitors  staged  for  the  prize  for  twelve  Primulas 
(open),  Arthur  James,  Esq.,  Co  ton  House,  Rugby  (gr.,  Mr. 
A.  Chandler),  being  a  good  1st,  with  well-grown,  fresh  plants 
of  the  old  double  white  variety,  full  of  bloom. 

Cut  Blooms. 

There  were  three  competitors  for  twenty  four  Japanese  (dis- 
tinct), but  Arthur  James,  Esq.,  Coton  House,  Rugby  (gr.,  Mr. 
A.  Chandler),  was  an  easy  1st,  havingsome  m  iguiticent  blooms, 
the  only  weak  one  being  a  specimen  of  Mons.  Hoste.  The 
collection  included  Mr.  J.  B  irks,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  Lady 
Ridgway,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Leche,  and  W.  Wright.  The  2nd 
place  was  occupied  by  S.  Soder,  Esq.,  Floore  House,  Wedon 
(grM  Mr.  W.  Pcarce*. 

Arthur  James,  Esq.,  was  again  1st  for  eighteen  Japanese 
blooms,  and  for  1 1  elve  Japanese  bio jms. 

For  twelve  incurved  also,   Arthur  James,  Esq.,  was  1st 
having  a  beautiful  and  oven  lot  of  flowers. 

For  twelve  Japanese  blooms  (local),  E.  Edwards,  Esq  , 
Horton  Crescent,  Rugby  (gr.,  Mr.  Mackay),  was  1st,  and 
showed  creditably. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Fruit  was  very  good,  especially  the  Grapes.  For  two 
bunches  of  Grapes,  Arthur  James,  Esq.,  was  1st,  with  two 
even,  well-coloured  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  and 
A.  P.  Muntz,  Esq.,  Dunsmore,  Rugby  (gr.,  Mr.  Blackenway), 
was  2nd  with  Black  Alicante. 
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For  four  dishes  o  Apples  (Dessert),  The  Earl  of  Denbigh, 
Newham  Paddox,  Lutterworth  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Harrison),  was 
1st,  with  good  examples ;  and  Mr.  Pearce  was  2nd.  The 
Earl  of  Denbigh  had  also  the  best  collection  of  four  dishes  of 
culinary  varieties. 

Lord  Spencer,  Althorp  Park,  Northampton  (gr.,  Mr. 
Coles),  led  the  way  for  four  dishes  of  Pears,  and  staged 
capital  specimens. 

The  best  collection  of  eight  varieties  "of  vegetables  was 
from  the  Earl  Spencer;  and  P.  A.  Munjz,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr. 
Blakenway),  was  2nd. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

"For  t  ible- decoration,  Mr.  Robinson,  Farm  Cottage,  Rugby, 
wai  placed  1st. 

A  stand  was  erected  for  the  sale  of  fruit  and  flowers,  in  aid 
of  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  and  a  sum  of  £7  was  thus 
obtained. 

Messrs.  B.  Hurst  &  Son,  nurserymen,  Hinckloy,  had 
about  forty  dishes  of  well-grown  Apples.  //.  K. 


There  were  numerous  additional  classes  for  cut  blooms, 
and  they  were  well  contested.  The  beauty  of  the  incurveds 
being  specially  noticeable. 

Primulas  and  table  plants  were  good,  but  not  so  numerous 
as  in  previous  years. 

For  a  collection  of  twelve  sorts  of  Apples,  six  dessert  and 
six  culinary,  Mrs.  Elms  was  1st,  there  being  several  other 
good  exhibits  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Vegetables  in  collections 
were  of  good  average  quality. 


LEEDS    PAXTON    SOCIETY. 

November  15,  16. — The  annual  show  of  this  Society  was 
held  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  Leeds,  on  the  above  dates.  The 
following  were  the  chief  awards  made  to  a  number  of 
excellent  exhibits,  among  which  the  groups  of  Messrs.  Town- 
send  and  Pettinqer  were  exceptionally  fine. 
Groups  (Open). 

For  a  miscellaneous  group,  Orchids  being  allowed, 
E.  B.  Faber,  Esq.,  Belvedere,  Harrogate  (gr.,  Mr.  Townsend), 
was  1st,  with  a  very  choice  and  tastefully-arranged  group, 
including  in  the  foreground  some  very  nice  Orchids,  in- 
cluding some  fine  spikes  of  Oncidium  varicosum  RogerBii, 
the  chief  attraction  of  the  group  ;  2nd,  J.  C.  Goodall,  Esq ., 
Pudsey,  near  Leeds ;  3rd,  Sir  Ja9.  Kitson,  Bart,  (gr.,  Mr. 
Grix) ;  the  latter  was  exceedingly  light  and  graceful,  and 
Beemed  to  be  generally  considered  an  easy  2nd. 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums,  1st,  Mr.  J.  Pettinger,  Harro- 
gate, with  a  grand  lot  of  plants,  furnished  with  fine  large 
flowers,  and  the  group  was  nicely  arranged  ;  Mrs.  Tktley, 
Fox  Hill,  Westwood  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Eastwood),  was  the  winner 
of  the  2nd  prize. 

Open  Class. 

For  twenty-four  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  incurveds,  the 
Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaaton  Castle  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Goodacre), 
was  1st,  with  a  stand  consisting  of  very  fine  flowers. 

In  the  next  largest  class,  that  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  in 
not  fewer  than  eighteen  distinct  varieties,  R.  A.  Bowring, 
Esq.,  The  Heath,  Cardiff  (gr.,  Mr.  Joy),  was  1st ;  this  was  a 
fine  exhibit,  and  included  grand  blooms.  The  Earl  of  Har- 
rington's gardener  was  2nd,  as  he  was  likewise  for  twelve 
incurveds ;  whilst  Mrs.  Whittaker,  The  Cliffe,  Hessle,  was  2nd. 

P.  Clark,  Esq.,  Rodley,  Leeds,  had  the  best  twelve 
Japanese,  distinct;  and  Mrs.  Mason,  Bankfleld,  Bingley,  the 
2nd  best. 

The  best  basket  of  Chrysanthemums,  with  foliage,  came 
from  Mrs.  Whittaker,  Cliffe,  Hessle. 

The  romalnder  of  the  exhibits  consisted  of  a  number  of 
minor  classes,  in  which  the  Chrysanthemum  in  various 
sections  figured;  table  plants,  Roman  Hyacinths,  ^Grapes, 
both  black  and  white  varieties;  and  non-competitive  ones, 
from  Messrs.  Harkness,  of  Bedale ;  and  R.  P.  Kir  &  Sons, 
Liverpool. 

WARGRAVE     AND     DISTRICT     GAR- 
DENERS'   MUTUAL   IMPROVEMENT. 

November  16.  —A  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  16,  but  owing  to 
counter  attractions,  the  attendance  was  smaller  than  usual. 

Mr.  W.  Pope  presided,  and  read  a  paper  on  Calanthes.  He 
confined  his  remarks  to  the  deciduous  species,  and  gave  full 
cultural  directions  for  their  successful  growth.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Pope  for  his  instructive  piper. 
A  discussion  took  place  on  Calanthes  generally,  and  the 
group  exhibited  by  the  chairman  was  much  admired.  It 
consisted  of  C.  Veitchi,  C.  vestita  rubro  oculata,  and  C. 
vestita  lutea  oculata.  A  number  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysan- 
themums was  also  staged.  H.  Coleby,  Hon.  Sec. 


TEIGNMOUTH  GARDENERS'  MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

November  16. —The  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  very  satisfactory 
show. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incurveds  the 
competition  was  keen,  the  blooms  being  fresh,  large,  and 
full.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  H.  Hammond  Spencer, 
Faq  (gr-i  Mr.  G.  Foster).  For  Japanese  blooms  distinct,  J. 
Philips,  Esq.  (gr  ,  E.  Atkins),  was  1st  with  a  stand  of  very 
fine  blooms.  For  nine  specimen  blooms,  cut  with  not  less 
that  12  inches  of  stem  and  foliage  to  be  shown,  three  blooms 
in  a  vase,  H.  Hammond  Spencer  was  1st. 

Groups  were  good,  the  premier  position  being  secured  in 
one  class  by  J.  Philips,  Esq.,  whose  plants  were  not  more 
than  4  feet  high,  but  the  flowers  were  large  and  bright,  and 
the  foliage  clean.  In  another  class  for  groups  arranged  in  a 
circle  7  feet  in  diameter,  Mrs.  Parsjns  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Beer)  was 
placed  1st.  With  six  blooms  of  one  variety,  II.  Hammond 
Spencer  was  again  well  to  the  fore  with  grand  blooms  of 
G.  J.  Warren. 


HULL     CHRYSANTHEMOM. 

November  16,  17.— This  Chrysanthemum  Society  held  the 
best  exhibition  it  has  had  in  the  Artillery  Barracks  of  this 
town  on  the  dates  named.  Both  in  groups  and  cut  blooms 
there  was  a  marked  improvement  on  former  years. 

Cut  Blooms  formed  a  prominent  feature,  being  shown  in 
quantity,  and  of  great  merit. 

For  twenty-four  incurved,  in  not  fewerthan  eighteen  varie- 
ties, there  was  a  grand  display,  and  Mr.  G.  Crookes,  gr.  to 
Lady  Hindlip,  Hadsor  House,  Droit wich,  took  the  premier 
position  somewhat  easily  with  a  magnificent  collection  ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Mease,  gr.  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead, 
was  a  good  2nd. 

For  eighteen  incurved  varieties,  Mr.  P.  Walker,  gr.  to 
Colonel  Clitherow  Hotham  House,  Brough,  was  decidedly 
a  good  1st :  the  Japanese  blooms  were  much  admired  ;  and 
in  the  class  for  twenty-four,  Mr.  Mease  was  placed  1st  with 
grandly-developed  examples  ;  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Leadbetter,  gr. 
to  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Tranby  Croft,  Hull,  took  the  2nd  placj. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen,  Mr.  J.  Backhouse  occupied  the 
leading  position  ;  and  in  the  class  for  twelve,  Mr.  J.  Down 
was  1st,  both  cultivators  showing  very  creditably. 

For  six  blooms,  any  one  variety,  Mr.  T.  Walker,  with 
M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  was  1st  in  a  stiff  competition. 

Anemone-flowered  varieties  were  so  well  shown,  that  they 
deserve  a  special  mention,  Mr.  F.  Mason,  Hessle,  wmoing 
the  1st  place  with  a  number  of  full-centred  blooms  of  W.  W. 
Astor,  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Enterprise. 

Single-flowered  varieties  were  capitany  represented  by  Mr. 
Waterhouse  in  the  twelve-bunch  class. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Foliage  Plants  were  merito- 
rious, and  the  principal  award — a  Silver  Challenge  Vase  and 
a  money  prize  —was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Wilson,  gr.  to  Sir  J. 
Reckitt,  Bart.,  Swarland  Manor,  Brough,  with  a  group  which 
left  little  to  be  desired  ;  Mr.  G.  Jarvis,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Whittaker, 
Cliffe  House,  Hessle,  being  the  winner  of  the  next  best. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson  was  1st  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  mis- 
cellaneous plants.  Decorated  mirrors  formed  a  special 
feature  at  this  show,  and  the  exhibit  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Coates, 
gr.  to  W.  Wheatley,  Arlaby  Road,  Hull,  was  adjudged  the 
best  in  design,  and  that  of  Mr.  Leadbetter  the  next  best. 

Plant*  were  staged  numerously  and  well.  For  three  speci- 
mens Mr.  H.  Thompson,  gr.  to  C.  J.  Ringrose,  Esq.,  Cot- 
tingham  Grange,  Hull,  was  far  ahead  of  others,  with 
profusely-flowered  examples  of  the  Bundle  type  of  Chrysan- 
themum. Standard  -  trained  plants  were  equally  finely- 
shown,  each  plant  in  the  winning  group  carrying  four 
dozen  shapely  blossoms,  and  here  Mr.  Thompson  secured  the 
highest  award. 

"  Cut-back"  plants,  so  useful  for  conservatory  decoration, 
form  a  feature  of  the  show,  and  for  six  of  them  Mr.  J.  Back- 
house was  1st,  with  plants  having  abundant  foliage  and  fully 
developed  blooms,  of  such  varieties  as  Mutual  Friend, 
Charles  Davis,  Viviand  Morel,  and  Phoebus. 


BRISTOL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  16,  17,  18. — In  consequence  of  the  recent  de- 
struction of  a  portion  of  Colston  Hall  by  fire,  tbia  society 
bold  its  twenty-fiftb  exhibition  In  tbe  spacious  Drill  Hall. 
The  exhibits,  generally,  were  of  much  merit ;  although  the 
exhibits  in  the  chief  classes  for  cut  blooms  were  not  so 
numerous  as  previously.  Groups  of  plants  were  good,  and 
fruit  and  collections  of  vegetables  better  than  usually  seen  at 
Bristol. 

Plants. 

The  best  group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  among  four 
exhibitors  came  from  J.  Dole,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Mar- 
shall), who  had  a  capital  exhibit ;  the  2nd  prize  being  won 
by  J.  C.  Godwin,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  McCulloch). 

In  the  class  for  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  with  orna- 
mental foliage  plants,  there  were  three  nice  exhibits,  the 
best  being  from  H.  St.  Vincent  Ames,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bannester) ;  W.  E.  George,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Ross),  was  2nd. 

There  were  only  two  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants.  J.  Sanders,  Esq.(gr.,  Mr.  Newberry), 
was  lbt  with  a  bright,  tastefully-arranged  group  of  plants, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Cattleyas,  Cypripediums,  Dendrobiums, 
Oncidiums,  Palms,  and  Codlasums,  edgod  with  Adiantum 
Fern. 

Cut  Blooms.  —For  thirty-six  blooms,  Japanese,  in  net  fewer 
than  twenty-four  varioties,  the  society's  challenge  vase  and 
1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake,  Cardiff,  who  had  a 
collection  of  large,  full  blooms.  His  leading  varioties  were  : 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis  (a  grand  flower,  which  was  awarded  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Silver  Medal,  being  the 
best  bloom  in  the  show),  Miss  M.  Molyneux,  G.  J.  Warren, 
and  M.  Chenon  do  Leche"  (two  blooms).  2nd,  R.  Whitehead, 
Esq.    There  were  seven  exhibitors. 

The  best  collection  of  twenty-four  blooms,  incurved,  was 
from  Sir  C.  E.  G.  Phillips,  Bt.,  Picton  Castle,  Haverford- 
west (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Duinble),  who  had  remarkably  good  and 


even  flowers.  Amongst  his  best  were:  Madame  Ferlat, 
Lady  Isabel,  Miss  D.  Foster,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Queen  of  England, 
Mdlle.  L.  Faure,  Bonnie  Dundee,  Globe  d'Or,  and  Golden 
Empress.    2nd,  R.  Whitehead,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Runnacles). 

Twelve  blooms,  Japanese,  were  best  from  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Smith,  Chepstow  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Biker);  2nd,  Mr.  H.  A.  Allen, 
Penarth.  And  the  best  collection  of  twelve  incurveds  were 
also  from  Mrs.  H.  A.  Smith. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  Japanese,  eight  distinct  varieties, 
three  of  each,  arraLged  with  foliage  of  any  kind,  in  a  space 
4  feet  by  3  feet.  W.  Pethick,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  S.  W.  E.  Hack), 
was  1st  in  this  class,  and  showed  good  blooms  of  leading 
varieties,  intermixed  with  sprays  of  Asparagus,  Codiajunis', 
and  fronds  of  Ferns ;  2nd,  J.  Dole,  Esq.  R.  Whitehead' 
Esq.,  had  the  best  dozen  blooms  of  a  Japanese  variety' 
showing  Madame  Carnot. 

For  six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  of  varieties  sent  out  in 
1S97  or  1S0S,  Lady  T.  Guest  (gr.,  Mr.  Wilkins)  was  1st, 
showing  Lady  Ridgway,  Louis  Bechmer,  N.  C.  S.  Jubilee' 
Vicomte  Roger  de  Chezelles,  and  Lady  Hanham  ;  2nd,  Mr.' 
Drake. 

Fruit. 

Twenty  classes  were  devoted  to  fruit,  which  chiefly 
consisted  of  Grapes,  Apples,  and  Pears.  There  was  spirited 
competition  in  most  of  these.  The  best  collection  of  fruit 
(six  dishes)  was  froaa  Mr.  Wilkins,  who  had  good  Muscat 
and  Gros  Maroc  Grapes,  King  of  the  Pippins  Apple,  and  Pit- 
maston  Duchess  Pears;  Mr.  Warren,  gr.  to  T.  Jones,  Esq.. 
Bath,  was  2nd. 

Eight  bunches  of  Grapes,  in  not  fewer  than  four  varieties. 
The  chief  prize  ia  this  class  consisted  of  £5  and  the  Veitch 
Memorial  Medal,  and  was  deservedly  awarded  to  Mr.  Coote 
gr.  to  D.  E.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Marshlield,  for  a  very  good 
exhibit.  Mr.  Coote,  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  also  in  this 
class,  won  a  special  priie  for  the  best  bunch  of  Grapes  in  the 
show.    2nd,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gr.  to  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Streatham. 

The  best  collection  of  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  was  from 
Mr.  G.  Runnacles  ;  Mr.  Bannister  being  a  good  2nd.  For 
six  dishes  (culinary)  Mr.  Aplin,  gr.  to  W.  Neath  Baker 
Esq.,  Gloucester,  was  first;  2nd,  Mr.  Fewtrell,  gr.  to  C.  c! 
Tuoway,  Esq. 

Mr.  Bannister  had  the  best  Pears ;  and  Mr.  Farmer 
Tewkesbury,  was  2nd. 

Vegetables. 

The  collections  of  these  were  of  very  high  quality, 
the  following  being  prominent  exhibitors  viz.,  Messrs! 
W.  L.  Bastin,  who  secured  a  Gold  Medal  ;  J.  Hall, 
Wells,  Bannister,  A.  Ross,  G.  Sutton,  J.  McCcllock,  and 
E.  Benfield. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits.  —  Messrs.  Garraway  &  Co. 
Durdan  Down  Nurseries,  staged  sixty  dishes  of  excellent 
Apples  ;  Messrs.  Parker  &  Sons,  St.  Michael's  Hill  Nursery, 
and  Mr.  Chas.  Winstone,  florist,  Bristol,  each  had  splendid 
displays  of  wreaths,  bouquets,  sprays,  &c. ;  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  Carter  &  Co.,  London,  exhibited  a  stand  of  seeds  and 
vegetables.  T.  C. 


ANCIENT    SOCIETY    OF    YOKK 
FLORISTS. 

November  16, 17, 18.— The  nineteenth  annual  autumn  show 
of  the  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists  was  held  in  the  largo 
Exhibition  Building  at  York,  and  was  a  great  success. 

Plants. 

Groups.  -  The  groups,  although  not  so  numerous  as  in 
former  years,  were  of  good  quality.  For  group  of  Chrysan- 
themums, interspersed  with  foliage  plants,  the  best  exhibitor 
was  J.  T.  Kingston,  Esq.,  Clifton,  York  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Mcintosh); 
2nd,  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease,  Darlington  (gr.,  Mr.  Mclntyre). 

The  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  not  exceeding  100 
square  feet,  was  from  J.  W.  IIeilds,  Esq.,  Acomb.  whoso 
group  was  of  great  merit,  and  included  some  excellent  blooms 
of  the  best  varieties. 

Specimen  Plants.— Four  Chrysanthemums,  incurved,  1st, 
Mrs.  Gutoh,  Holgate  (gr.,  Mr.  Everard).  This  exhibit  in- 
cluded a  splendid  plant  of  C.  H.  Curtis. 

Four  Japanese  distinct,  1st,  Mrs.  Gutch,  Holgate,  who 
Bhowed  a  fine  plant  of  a  variety  named  Mrs.  Gutch,  a  sport 
from  Val  d'Andorrc. 

Cut  Blooms.—  For  thirty-six  blooms,  eighteen  Japanese  and 
eighteen  incurveds,  1st,  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Tranby  Croft  (gr., 
Mr.  Leadbetter),  who  staged  a  splendid  lot.  2nd,  Earl  of 
Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Goodacre). 

The  best  collection  of  twelve  Japanese  distinct  was  from 
the  Earl  of  Feversham,  Duucombe  Park,  Htlmsley  (gr. ,  Mr. 
Williams). 

For  a  collection  of  eighteen  cut-blooms  distinct,  Major 
O.  V.  Lomley,  Clifton.  York  (gr.,  R  Agar),  was  1st. 

The  best  Japanese  variety  shown  in  sixes,  was  Eva  Knowlcs 
from  Lord  Feversham  ;  and  the  best  yellow  Japancso  was 
Edith  Tabor  from  the  same  exhibitor. 

Fruit. 

The  best  six  bunches  ■  f  Grapes  wore  from  Lord  Barnard, 
'Raby  Castlo  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Tullctt),  who  had  two  bunches 
of  Barbarossa,  10  lb.  each,  also  Black  Alicante,  and  Royal 
Vineyard  ;  Burl  of  Harrington,  2nd. 

Lord  Hotham  had  the  best  two  bunches  of  Black  Grapes, 
and  the  best  White  Grapes. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  dessert  fruit,  to  consist  of 
two  v.rioties  of  Grapes,  two  varieties  of  Apples,  and  two 
varieties  Pears,  Lord  Barnard  was  1st ;  Sir  J.  W.  Pease, 
Bart.,  Uutton  Hall(gr.,  Mr.  Mcludoe),  2nd. 
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The  best  collection  of  fruit  of  sixteen  dishes  of  culinary 
Apples,  eight  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  and  twelve  dishes  of 
Pears.  Some  very  excellent  quality  was  evident  in  the 
exhibits  staged,  both  Apples  and  Pears  being  of  first-rate 
size  aud  colour  for  northern-grown  samples.  l6t,  Sir  J.  W. 
Pease,  Bt.  ;  2nd,  Earl  of  Harrington. 

Sir  Joseph  W.  Pease,  But.,  bad  the  best  six  dishes  of 
dessert  Apples;  and  J.  R,  Pease,  Esq.,  Hesslewood  House, 
Hossle  (gr.,  Mr.  Picker),  was  2nd.  Sir  J.  W.  Pease  had  also 
the  best  twelve  varieties  of  Apples  (six  fruits  of  each). 

The  best  six  dishes  of  culinary  varieties  were  from  W. 
Hutchinson  Kirbv,  Beq.,  Moorside  ;  and  the  best  six  dishes 
of  Apples  (dessert)  from  Sir  J.  W.  Pease. 

Six  dishes  of  Pears,  distinct  were  b?st  from  Lord  Hotham. 

Vegetables. 

There  is  always  a  remarkable  show  of  vegetables  at  this 
show.  For  a  collection  of  vegetables,  home-grown,  arranged 
for  effect,  space  G  feet  by  4  feet:  1st,  G.  Exelbv,  Esq., 
Holgate,  York,  a  very  excellent  arrangement ;  2nd,  R.  Bell, 
Esq.,  Haxby,  York.  The  above  are  the  principal  classes 
only  in  the  various  sections. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. — Messrs.  Jas.  Backhouse  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  decorated  the  orchestra  with  fine  specimen  Conifcra- 
and  other  shrubs.  The  same  firm  exhibited  upwards  of  100 
varieties  of  Apples. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &,  Son,  Reading,  had  a  fine  stand  of  Cycla- 
men plants  in  bloom. 

Messrs.  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincbam,  showed  new  Chrysan- 
themums and  decorative  plants. 


ROYAL    BOTANICAL,    MANCHESTER. 

November  IV,  IS,  19. — An  excellent  show  in  connec- 
tion with  the  above  Society  was  held  in  St.  James'  Hall, 
Manchester,  on  the  above  dates. 

In  all  cl  isses  the  exhibits  were  plentiful  and  of  much 
merit,  especially  the  cut  Mowers  shown  in  the  stands  of 
forty-eight  varieties.  In  this  class  a  valuable  Silver  Cup 
was  offered  by  the  Farl  of  Derbv,  in  addition  to  a 
considerable  money  prize.  There  were  five  competitors. 
A  fine  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  large  Palms  from  the 
Society's  gardens  at  Old  Trafford  were  arranged  along  the 
middle  area  of  the  Hall,  and  measured  100  yards  in  circum- 
ference. It  contained  specimen  blooms  of  all  the  best 
varieties,  an!  reflected  great  credit  on  M1*.  P.  Weathers 
and  his  staff  of  assistants. 

Cut  Bloom*.—  Twenty-four  incurved,  in  twelve  varieties. — 
Here  the  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip,  Hadsor  House,  Droitwich 
(gr,  Mr.  Crook),  was  1st,  the  finest  v  rieties  being  Egyptian, 
Madame  Ferlat,  Wm.  Tunnington.C.  H.  Curtis,  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
Mdlle.  Lucie  Faure,  Mrs.  Coleman.  E.  Bfhrens,  Esq., 
Bettisfield  Park,  Whitmurch,  Silop  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  West*,  was 
2nd. 

The  best  twelve  incurved  blooms  were  those  shown  by 
Messrs.  Foster,  The  Nurseries,  Lavaut,  t  he  best  blooms 
being  Dorothy  Foster,  M.  G.  Ferlat,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Gulden 
Empress,  Ma  Perfection,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Countess  of 
Warwick.  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip  was  2nd. 
ft. The  best  thirty-six  Japanese  blooms  in  elghtean  va-ieties 
v/ere  sho*n  by  F.  Vallis,  Fruit  Farm,  Bromham,  Chippen- 
lum,  who  was  1st  with  popular  varieties;  aud  the  2nd  prize 
Jell  to  E.  Behress,  Esq.,  Bettisfield  Park. 

The  best  fort  eight  bluoms,  twenty-four  Japanese  and 
twenty-four  iucurveds,  distinct,  constituted  a  strong  class, 
for  there  were  seven  entries,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  gr.,  Trent 
Park,  New  Barnet,  was  1st,  with  a  magnificent  exhibit, 
well  shown.  Mr.  Goodacre,  of  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby, 
was  2nd,  with  almost  equally  fine  blooms. 

Eighteen  Japanese  blooms,  in  nine  varieties,  were  well 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees),  who  was  1st;  and  by  R.  A. 
BuWRlNG,  Esq.,  The  Heath,  Cardiff  (gr.,  Mr,  Joy),  who  was 
2  -d. 

The  finast  twelve  Japanese  varieties,  distinct,  were  thosa 
shown  by  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq  ,  Prjstbury ;  and  Mr.  F. 
Vallis,  Fruit  Farm,  Bromham,  Chippmham. 

For  thirty-six  miscellaneous  varieties,  Mr.  T.  Brockle- 
Bank,  gr.,  The  Hollies,  Woolton,  was  1st;  and  J.  Lambra, 
Esq  ,  Kenwood,  Bowdon,  was  2nd. 

Groujoa  and  Specimen  Plant* —Thess  consisted  of  Chrysan- 
themums, set  off  by  foliage  plants,  in  a  space  of  SO  square 
feet,  T.  Harpcastle  Sykes,  Esq.,  Cringle,  Cheadle 
(gr. ,  Mr.  Roderick),  taking  the  leading  prizewith  a  tastefully 
arranged  lut  of  plints,  including  several  very  brightly- 
coloured  Codiit'ums  ;  the  2nd  prize  fell  to  Jas.  Walton,  Esq., 
Woodlands,  Newton  Heath  (gr.,  Mr.  Horrock). 

G.  H.  Gaddum,  Esq.,  Adiii  House,  Didsbury  (gr.,  Mr. 
Bradburn).  was  the  winner  in  the  class  for  nine  large- 
flowered  Chrysanthemums  in  pots.  He  staged  grand  speci- 
mens of  C.  H.  Curtis,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  Charles  Davis  ; 
Taos.  Harker,  Esq.,  Brook  House,  Withington,  took  the 
2  ad  prize. 

The  best  six  Japanese  plants,  grown  in  pots,  were  shown 
by  G.  H.  Gaddcm,  Esq.  ;  and  Thos.  Harker,  Esq.,  of 
Withington,  2nd. 

Besides  Chrysanthemums  there  were  exhibits  of  cut-flowers 
of  a  miscellaneous  character,  and  of  Orchid -blossoms.  Plants 
of  Priii ulas,  Cyclamens,  and  table-plants.  The  trade,  in  the 
persons  of  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &,  Son,  Cannell  &  Sons,  John 
Robson,  of  Bowdon,  Messrs.  Dickson  <fc  Robinson,  and 
Dickson  &  Baow.v,  contributed  quantities  of  plants,  cut- 
blooms,  &c,  do:ng  much  towards  adding  to  the  effect  as  a 
whole. 


SCOTTISH     HORTICULTURAL. 

Edinburgh  :  November  17.  IS,  19.— The  exhibition,  briefly 
alluded  to  in  our  telegram  of  last  issue,  was  one  of  the  finest 
yet  held  by  this  Society  in  the  autumn.  The  locality  was  the 
Waverley  Market.  As  many  as  4000  cut  blooms  were  staged, 
which  is  much  in  excess  of  former  years;  and  the  plants, 
too,  showed  improvement,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  increase  of 
the  money-prizes  in  th.9  classes  for  plants.  Nowhere  else  in 
this  country  can  there  bo  witnessed  such  a  grand  display  of 
Japanese  Chrysanthemum?,  arranged  with  their  own  foliage 
in  vases,  as  here.  This  is  a  departure  from  the  orthodox 
method,  which  might  be  followed  by  other  societies  with  a 
gain  in  the  attractiveness  of  their  shows. 

Cur  Blooms. 

The  principal  class  was  one  for  twenty  varieties  in  triplets. 
Chrysanthemum  foliage  only  being  employed.  A  pieca  of 
plate,  value  £20,  with  £15  in  cash,  was  offered  as  the  premier 
award,  and  the  competitors  numbered  six.  Mr.  T.  Lunt, 
gr.  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq.,  Kier,  Dunblane,  was  deservedly 
placed  1st,  his  blooms  being  grandly  developed  and  suitably 
staged.  We  mention  a  few  of  the  finer  ones,  viz.,  Oceana, 
Lady  Ridgway,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Mrs.  Weeks,  Australian 
Gold,  Mdlle.  M.  A.  de  Galbert,  J.  Bidencope,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis, 
Eva  Knowles,  and  Simplicity.  Mr.  D.  Nicoll,  gr.  to  J.  W. 
Bell,  Esq.,  Kossie,  Forgandenny,  was  a  creditable  2nd  ;  Mr. 
A.  Haggart,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  Lucius  O'Brien,  Moor  Park, 
Ludlow,  was  3rd. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  in  triplets  shown  singly  in 
vases,  the  competition  was  keen,  and  Mr.  P.  Addison,  Black- 
house,  Skelmorlie,  took  the  premier  award  with  excellent 
examples,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Pride  of  Exmouth,  Lady 
Hanhim,  M.  Gruyer,  Phcebus,  Charles  Davis,  and  M.  Pan- 
koucke,  were  among  the  finest ;  Mr.  D.  Nicoll  was  a  most 
creditable  2nd,  with  slightly  smaller  blooms,  of  almost 
identical  varieties. 

The  best  four  vases,  each  to  contain  six  blooms,  there  was 
keen  rivalry,  and  Mr.  D  Mackay,  Kingston  Grange,  was  1st 
with  a  creditable  exhibit;  and  Mr.  P.  Whannei.l,  The  Drum, 
Gilmerton,  2nd. 

In  the  class  for  the  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  arranged  in  one 
vase,  Mr.  Addison  took  leading  honours,  although  his  blooms 
were  much  crowded  together  owing  to  their  size.  For  six 
blooms,  any  one  variety,  Mr.  J.  Bird  won  with  grand  examples 
of  Viviand  More!.  Specified  varieties,  in  stands  of  six  blooms 
each,  were  numerous.  Mr.  Addison  was  1st  for  Duchess  of 
York,  C.  Davis,  President  Borel,  and  E.  Molyneux,  in  all 
cases  showing  good  representative  specimens  of  each.  The 
variety  Edith  Tabor  was  staged  in  grand  condition  by  Mr.  J. 
Day,  gr.,  Galloway  House,  Garliestown  ;  as  was  also  Mutual 
Friend  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Musselburgh. 

What  are  known  as  decorative  varieties,  that  are  not  dis- 
buddtd,  had  a  special  class  provided  for  them,  an  exhibit 
to  consist  of  three  v-ises  and  three  varieties ;  and  as 
seventeen  competitors  entered  the  Usts  an  attractive 
exhibit  resulted.  Mr.  A.  C.  Cameron,  Benrock,  Dundee, 
was  1st  with  well  chosen  varieties  tastefully  arranged 
with  suitable  autumn  foliage  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Chaplin  was  2nd. 
Single-flowered  varieties  receive  encouragement ;  and  for  one 
vase  of  flowers  of  Mary  Anderson  Mr.  A.  Cameron  was  1st; 
and  Mr.  J.  Holmes,  Winton   Castle,  was  2nd. 

Provision  wai  made  for  blooms  staged  in  the  orthodox 
manner  on  boards.  It  should,  however,  be  admitted  that, 
good  as  they  were  in  point  of  quality,  they  lacked  the  fine 
effect  produced  by  the  blooms  set  up  in  vases. 

For  thirty -six  distinct,  one  bloom  of  each,  Mr.  T.  Lunt  was 
here  successful  with  popular  varieties,  and  Mr.  Addison  was 
2nd.  Mr.  T.  Lunt  was  also  1st  for  twelve  blooms,  amongst 
thirteen  competitors.  Mr.  J.  H.  Cdmmino,  Grantully  Castle, 
secured  a  similar  place  for  six  varieties. 

Incurved  varieties  were  indifferently  staged.  Mr.  Martin 
was  1st  for  twelve,  with  fairly  good  examples,  and  likewise 
for  six  of  C.  H.  Curtis.  Mr.  A.  Cameron  was  1st  for  six: 
va  iet'es. 

Plants. 

These  were  certiialy  b?tter  shown  thai  on  any  previous 
occasion,  owing,  as  in  the  case  of  cut  blooms,  to  the  increase 
of  the  prize-money,  viz  ,  £10  as  the  highest  prize  for  six 
specimens.  Mr.  J.  Thomson.  Preston  Grange,  Prestonpans, 
was  here  1st  with  a  tine  collection  of  plants,  several  of  them 
being  5  feet  in  diameter,  each  wih  about  150  fair-sized  blooms. 
Mr.  D.  Cavanagh,  St.  Edwards,  Murrayfield,  was  2nd. 

For  four  Japanese  varieties,  Mr.  Thomson  was  1st,  with 
evenly-flowered  specimens.  Pompons  were  freely  fl  >wered 
and  not  too  formally  trained,  the  be  it  coming  from  Mr.  J. 
Macpherson,  Dunisla  House,  Edinburgh. 

Miscellaneous. 

Epergnes,  vases,  and  bouquets  were  well  shown;  many 
of  the  leading  awards  falling  to  the  Misses  Todd,  Stoney- 
bank,  Musselburgh,  who  exhibited  much  good  tast)  in 
their  device?.  Mr.  A  E.  Todd  secared  the  leading  award 
in  the  class  for  the  best  arranged  circular  tible  with  cut 
flowers  and  small  plants— a  very  commendable  exhibit. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  numerous,  and  of  the  usual  fine 
quality  seen  at  Edinburgh.  Exhibits  not  for  competition 
added  to  the  interest  of  the'show.  Mr.  John  Dow  nib,  nursery- 
man, Edinburgh,  contributed  a  beautiful  collection  of  floral 
devices  ;  Mr.  T.  Fortune,  Edinburgh,  made  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar contribution  ;  and  Messrs.  Dobbie,  Rothesay,  a  collection 
of  decorative  Chrysanthemums,  Apples,  and  Potatos.  The 
most  commendable  exhibit,  however,  was  that  from  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  who  staged  three  dozen 
beautifully- lowered  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
and  twenty  dozen  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  several  ot  which 
were  Certificated. 


BATLEY     AND      DISTRICT 

CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  19.— The  thirteenth  annual  show  of  this  Society 
was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  above  date.  Competition 
was  keen  in  all  the  classes,  and  especially  so  in  the  class  for 
thirty-six  cut  blooms,  for  which  there  is  offered  a  valuable 
Silver  Cup,  value  £21. 

The  stands  had  to  consist  of  eighteen  Japanese  and  eighteon 
incurveds,  and  the  1st  prize  fell  to  G.  B  Cockburn,  Esq., 
Cloughton,  Birkenhead  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  Burdon) ;  the  2nd  to 
A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Tranby  Croft  (gr.,  Mr.  Leadbetter);  and 
the  3rd  to  Mr.  Cole,  gr.  to  Earl  Spbncer,  Althorp, 
Northampton. 

In  the  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  class,  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle  (gr.,  Mr.  Goodacre),  was  1st; 
and  G.  B.  Cockburn,  Esq.,  (gr.,  Mr.  Burdon),,  2nd. 

For  twelve  incurved,  G.  R.  Cockburn,  Esq.,  Cloughton 
(gr.,  Mr.  Burdon),  was  1st ;  and  Mr.  Goodacre  2nd. 


NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  21.— A  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  was 
eld  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  above  date.  There  were 
fewer  exhibits  than  on  the  previous  occasion,  but  several 
very  distinct  and  valuable  novelties  were  submitted  for 
Certificates.  This  honour  was  granted  to  the  following 
varieties  :  — 

Mrs.  Barkeley  (Japanese),  a  very  large,  smooth,  somewhat 
reflexed  flower,  of  a  shade  in  pink  or  rose,  being  similar  in 
colour  when  at  its  best  \m  highly-coloured  blooms  of  Viviand 
Morel.  In  some  of  the  blooms  many  of  the  petals  are  silver- 
tinted.  The  petals  are  broad,  flat,  and  do  not  taper,  most  of 
them  ending  bluntly,  with  a  slight,  wedge-shaped  notch  in 
centre.  A  most  distinct  and  grand  novelty,  from  Mr.  H. 
Weeks,  Thrum  pton  Hall  Gardens,  near  Derby. 

Edith  Dash  wood  (Japanese),  a  delicately  -  tinted  flower, 
uggestive  to  some  of  Eda  Prass.  The  petals  are  rather 
narrow,  a  nd  taper  almost  to  a  point.     From  Mr.  Weeks. 

Victoria  (tingle),  a  good  sized  flower,  of  canary-yellow 
colour,  pretty  in  form,  but  with  a  very  prominent  disc. 
From  Mr.  G.  W.  Forbe  s,  Regent  House,  Surbiton. 

Florrie  (single),  a  finely  formed  flower,  of  rosy-pink, 
with  a  white  band  encircling  the  disc,  a  very  charming 
variety  shown  by  Mr.  Forbes,  who  exhibited  other  very  pretty 
varieties. 

Chatsworth  (Japanese).— Tiiis  variety  has  already  been 
seen  in  many  important  stands  this  season.  Messrs. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  awanley,  exhibited  three  very  fine 
blooms  on  this  occasion,  in  which  the  colour-stripes  upon  the 
florets  were  very  finely  developed,  tbe  tips  incurving.  This 
variety  is  among  the  prettiest  of  the  smooth-typed  Japanese. 
(Q.  Cannell  &  Sons.) 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  exhibited  blooms  of  a  white  Japanese 
Anemone,  Mrs.  C.  It.  Dunn  ;  and  Mr.  Witty,  Superintendent 
of  Njnbead  Cemetery,  showed  several  decorative  Japanese 
varieties,  including  Golden  Shower,  and  What  Ho  ! 
blooms  of  whicli  were  shown  on  the  last  occasion.  The 
plants  now  forthcoming  were  not  sufficiently  dwarf  and 
strong  in  habit  to  satisfy  the  committee  of  the  useful- 
ness of  the  varieties  for  decorative  purposes. 

Mr.  N.  Molyneux,  Rooksbury  Park  Gardens,  Fareham, 
showed  blooms  of  three  incurved  varieties— Goldi-n  Gem,  a 
yellow  one;  Earl  of  Crawford,  purple;  and  Nellie  8. 
Threlfall,  white. 

Mr.  Weeks  had  a*  out  three  dozen  fine  blooms  of  English- 
raised  novelties,  of  which  the  best  were  the  following:  — 
Miss  Maud  Douglas,  an  incurving  Japanese,  pale  purple, 
silver  reverie;  Annie  Prevost,  a  reddish-purple  Japanese, 
a  little  rough  as  shown  ;  J.  A.  Baxter,  a  moderately  sized 
pink  Japanese  ;  Little  Nell,  a  white  Japanese,  with  lemon 
centre. 

Mr.  W.  Wells  showed  a  single- flowered  variety,  a  white 
sport  from  Daisy  Brett.  The  sport  has  wider,  flatter  petals, 
and  is  pure  white  ;  also  a  red  colound  single  variety, 
nam  id  Mrs.  Baillie  ;  and  Herbert  Henderson, 'a  shaded 
single-flower,  white  and  pale  purple. 


SHIRLEY  &  DISTRICT  GARDENERS' 
AND  AMATEURS1  MUTUAL  IM- 
PROVEMENT   ASSOCIATION. 

November  21.— The  monthly  meeting  ot  the  above  Society 
was  held  at  the  Parish-room,  Shirley,  Southampton,  on 
Monday  last.,  when  there  was  more  than  an  average 
attendance  of  the  members,  the  President,  W.  F.  G. 
Spranger,  Es  ;.,  presiding.  The  lecture  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Technical  Education  Act  Committee,  South- 
ampton County  Council,  aud  was  given  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Mellor, 
B.Sc,  London,  Lecturer  in  Biology  at  the  Hartley  College, 
Southampton,  aud  was  the  first  of  two,  the  subject  being 
"The  Soil." 

The  lecturer  dealt  with  his  subject  in  three  parts — (1)  The 
Origin  and  Formation  of  Soils  ;  (2)  Composition  of  Soils  ;  (3) 
Nutritive  and  other  Constituents  of  Soils. 

Each  part  was  profusely  illustrated  by  means  of  lantern- 
slides,  chemical  experiments,  and  diagrams,  and  was  thus 
made  most  interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 

Next-  month  the  lecturer  will  deal  with  the  chemical  aspect 
of  the  subject  in  his  second  lecture. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  a  number  of  interesting  ques- 
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tions  were  put  to  the  lecturer,  who  replied  to  each  one  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

There  was  a  very  good  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums, 
both  plants  and  blooms,  contributed  by  the  members,  but  a 
number  of  First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  the 
exhibitors. 

Cordial  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mellor,  to  the  President, 
and  to  the  exhibitors,  terminated  a  very  pleasant  meeting. 
H.  J.  Hobby,  Secretary. 


[rhe  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees— a  "Day- degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hoars.] 
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The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following : — 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat^proditcing  Districts- 
It  Scotland,  B. ;  2,  England,  N.E. ;  3,  England,  E.  ; 
4,  Midland  Counties;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Principal  Grazing,  dc,  Districts  —  6,  Scotland,  W. ; 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W. ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  : 
10,  Ireland,  S.  ;  *  Channel  Islands. 


THE    PAST    WEEK. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands  for  the  week  ending  November  10,  is 
furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"The  weather  during  this  period  was  generally  fair  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  slight  rain  fell  occa- 
sionally in  the  western  and  north-western  districts,  and  much 
damp  mist,  or  fog  was  experienced  over  England. 

"The  temperature  continued  above  the  mean,  the  excess 
ranging  from  2°  in  'Ireland,  S.,*  and  3"  in  'England,  S.W7 
and  the  '  Channel  Islands,"  to5°  in  '  Scotland,  E..'  and  several 
parts  of  '  England,  and  to  6°  in  '  England,  N.E.  and  E.'  The 
highest  of  the  maxima  were  recorded  on  rather  irregular 
dates,  and  langed  from  62°  in  the  '  Channel  Islands,'  61"  in 
'  Ireland,  S.,' and  60"  in 'Scotland,  N.'and  'England,  N.E. 
and  S.,J  to  57°  in  'Scotland,  W.'  The  lowest  of  the  minima 
were  registered  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  week,  when 
they  ranged  from  27°  in  (  Scotland,  E.,'  '  England,  N.E.,'  and 
28°  in  'Ireland,  S.,'  to  34°  in  ' England,  E.,  S.,  and  N.W., 
and  to  39°  in  the  'Channel  Islands.' 

"  The  rainfall  was  less  than  the  mean  in  all  districts  over 
centra],  southern,  and  eastern  England,  and  in  the  east  of 
Scotland  the  fall  was  extremely  slight. 

"The  bright  sunshine  was  less  than  the  normal  in  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  rather  exceeded  it  in  '  England, 
S.,'  and  the  '  Channel  Islands,"  and  equalled  it  in  the  north 
and  east  of  Scotland.  The  percentage  of  the  possible  dura- 
tion ranged  from  27  in  '  England,  S.,'  24  in  the  '  Channel 
Islands,*  and  23  in  'England  S.W.  and  E.,'  to  12  in  the 
'Midland  Counties"  and  *  Scotland,  W.,' and  to  6  in  'Ens- 
land,  N.E'" 

GARDENING  APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  John  Float  as  Head  Gardener  to  J.  T.  Clifton,  Esq., 
Lytham  Hall,  Lytham,  Lancashire. 


Mr.  R.  H.   Butcher,  formerly  Gardener  at  the  "Acacias,'1 

Reading,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Myers,  Sindleford 

Priory,  Newbury,  Berkshire. 
Mr.  George  Jones,  for  the  past  two  years  Foreman  in  The 

Gardens,  Glamisk,  Crickbowel,  as  Head  Gardener  to  John 

Bevnon,  Esq.,  Trewern,  Whitland,  South  Wales. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Blunt,  late  Head  Gardener,  Mill   Hill,  Middlesex, 

as  Head  Gardener  to  H.  E.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Caversfield 

House,  Bicester. 
Mr.   David   Rhind,   who  has  been    seven-and-a-half   years 

gardener  to  The  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh,  Moy  Hall, 

as  gardener  to  the    Marquis   of   Lothian,    MonUvior, 

Jedburgh. 
Mr.  Wm.  Scott,  for  the  last  three  years  Foreman  at  Ballikin- 

rain  Castle,  Balfron,  N.B.,  as  gardener  to  Wm   M.  Rose, 

Esq.,  Wolston  Grange,  near  Rugby. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

The  Devon  Chrysanthemum,  Teignmouth,  South  Devon — 
Choice  Chrysanthemums. 

W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  73,  Nethergate,  Dundee ;  and  at 
Cupar,  Fife  —  Roses,  Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Alpine 
Plants. 

John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey— Hardy  Treeos,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Fruit-trees,  and  Herbaceous  Perenniils. 

Wood  &  Ingram,  Huntingdon — Fruit  and  Forest  Trees, 
Conifers  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Hardy 
Climbers,  Roses,  &c. 

Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset— Gladioli. 

Oskar  Herrmann,  7,  Gro^s  Baekerstrasse,  Hamburg — Card- 
board-boxes for  Packing  Seeds,  Flowers,  Wreaths,  Palm- 
leaves,  Bouquets,  &c.  ;  and  numerous  articles  required 
by  Florists. 
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Books  of  Illustrations  of  Seeds,  Fruits,  Grasses, 
&0.  :  J.  G.  We  know  of  no  one  work  which  corj- 
taiDs  all  that  you  require.  The  Dictionary  <J 
Gardening,  published  by  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand, 
VV.C;  and  Sutton's  Grasses,  published  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  k  Sons,  Seed  Merchants,  Reading,  would 
afford  you  a  considerable  number  of  illustrations,  as 
would  also  their  Amateurs'  Guide.  Figures  of 
various  seeds  are  found  in  Kerner  and  Oliver's 
Natural  History  of  Plants,  and  other  botanical  text 
books. 

Bulks,  Tubers,  &c,  for  an  Australian  Gai:den  : 
W.  M.  Amaryllis  Belladonna,  and  other  species 
and  hybrids;  Sprekelia  formosissima,  Valotta 
purpurea,  Crocosuaia,  Ixias,  Tiitonias,  Crinums,  of 
temperate  and  subtropical  regions  ;  Watsonias, 
Gladiolus,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Tulip?,  Agapanthus 
umbel'atus  ;  Iris,  in  great  varitty,  but  not  I. 
Kfeempft  ri ;  Alstrremeria  of  species,  Guernsey  Lilies, 
and  many  more. 

Correction  (p.  371)— Beech  coccub  :  for  fronds  read 
bark.  B-lfa-t  show  :  for  Viscountess  Hambledon 
read  Hon.  F.  W.  Smith,  M.P. 

'  Cubakiko"  Bean:  C.  G.  Probabiy,  the  Florida 
velvet  Bean  is  meant.  It  may  not  be  a  "  Bean  "  at 
all,  but  a  climbing  plant,  "Liane"  of  the  Bra- 
zilians, as  it  grows,  as  is  stated  in  the  advertise- 
ment quoted,  as  much  as  forty  feet  annually. 

'Grenate  "  in  Switzerland  :  S.  C.  We  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  Cuphea  platycentra  is  meant. 

Insects  :  W.  Murray.  The  caterpillars  are  those  of 
the  gre  »t  yellow-mider-wing  moth.  They  were  no 
doubt  introduced  into  the  frames  in  the  turf.  You 
cannot  do  better  than  search  fur  them  at  night ; 
look  under  loo-e  lumps  of  earth  or  turf  by  day  ; 
sprinkle  soot  rouod  tbe  plants.  C.  0.  W.  —  Pldlo- 
mathus.  Vari  us  species  of  millipedes  (Julus), 
(not  wireworm)  which  live  on  decayed  vegetation. 
You  might  lessen  their  numbers  by  diggiug  the 
land  and  turning  in  some  fowls,  aho  by  the  use  of 
quicklime  and  trenching.  The  insects  ruining 
the  various  crcps,  as  Spinach,  may  be  the  Spinach- 
grub,  or  the  larv;e  of  some  description  of  weevil. 

NAMES     OF    FRUITS Applications  to  name  fruits  are  so 

numerous  at  this  season,  as  seriously  to  hamper  us  in  the 
exercise  of  our  editorial  dtUies.  We  are  inost  desirous  to  oblige 
our  correspondents  as  far  as  wc  can,  but  we  must  request 
that  they  wilt  observe  the  rule  that  not  more  than 
six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time.  The  specimens 
must  be  good  ones,  just  approaching  r>pene*s,  and 
they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and  care/ally  packed. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  send  answers  through  the  post, 
or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be 
s  nt  in  the  same  box.  Delay  in  any  case  is  unavoidable. 
—  J.  O.  1,  Beurre  Superfin  ;  2,  Bergamotte 
d  Esperen  ;  Apples  :  1,  Nonsuch  ;  2,  Tower  of 
Glamis  ;  3,  local  sort  of  no  value— not  Easter 
Pippin. —  Programme,  1,  Dumelow's  Seedling; 
3,    Flench  Crab;    4,   Gipsy   King;   5,   Braddick's 


Nonpareil ;  2,  not  recognised,  a  very  pretty 
Apple — will  examine  it  again.  The  Pear  is  Easter 
Beurre.  —  Gloucester  Terrace.  1,  Easter  Beurre-  ;  2, 
Whits  Doyenne'  ;  3,  Beurre"  Diel  ;  4,  Edmund 
Jupp  ;  5,  Gloi.t  Morceau  ;  6,  evidently  from  the 
stock,  and  worthless.  — Manning.  Apple,  Wareham 
Rus=et. — Geo.  Wall.  Your  Apple  has  since  been 
determined  to  be  American  Mother. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — J.  Waheman.  Eucomis 
punctata. — /.  //.  B.  Sedum  speetabile. — T.  L.  tts  Co, 
Datura  Stramonium.  —  W.  B.  Salvia  tubifera,  Bo'. 
Reg.,  1841,  t.  44.— G.  W.  S.  Muhlenbeckia  cr 
Polygonum  con  plexum. 

Potato  Analysis  :  B.  G.  S.  Albuminoids  (or  flesh- 
former),  2-24 ;  soluble  carbo-hydrates  (some 
digestible,  others  not),  21  '36  ;  woody  fibre,  1  '00  ; 
fat,  0  21  ;  ai-h  (mineral  ingredients  derived  from 
the  soil),  1'21  ;  water,  73  97.  Another  form  of 
analysis  is  the  following  : — Per  cent,  of  ash,  3'74  ; 
potat-h,  59'S  ;  soda,  1'6  ;  mas.n<sia,  4'5  ;  lime,  2*3  ; 
phosphoric  scid^lS  1  ;  silica,  23  ;  chlorine,  2  8. 

Single- flowered  Roses  :  S.  O.  If  these  are  worked 
on  Manetti  or  seedling  Briars  you  will  be  n;uoh 
plagued  by  tuckers,  but  in  any  case  you  might  bad 
them  low  down  or  otherwise. 

Tomato:  A.  M.  Squeeze  the  pulp  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining warm  water,  and  the  good  seed  will  sink  1 1 
the  bottom.  Then  gently  fill  up  the  vesstl  and 
allow  the  particles  of  pulp  and  light  seeds  to  How 
away  over  the  rim.  The  cleaned  seed  may  be  urie  1 
on  a  fine-meshed  sieve. 

Tomatos  for  Market  :  T.  A.  Best  of  All,  Main- 
crop,  both  of  Suttons,  Reading  ;  Hackwood  Park, 
Chemin  Rouge,  President  Garfield,  and  Ha:a 
Green  Favourite.     Any  or  all  of  the^  e. 

Twin-flowered  Ctpripedium  insiqne:  A.  W.  P. 
A  freak  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this  specie  , 
due,  probably,  to  great  vigour,  induced  by  a  lar.e 
amount  of  plant- food  in  the  compost. 

Value  of  Stock  in  Three  Glass-houses.  Cari  al. 
You  should  consult  a  professional  horticultural 
valuer,  who  would  come  and  inspect  the  stock  of 
plants  and  form  his  estimate  on  the  spot. 

Vanilla:  A.  M.  The  plant  does  not  "set"  its 
flow,  rs  unless  the  flowers  are  manipulated  in  the 
manner  described  by  us,  however  vigorous  the 
growth  may  be.  The  flower  remains  unfertilis.  d 
in  our  glasshouses  for  the  reason  that  the  insects 
which  visit  the  flowers  and  carries  the  pollen  to 
the  stigmatic  surface,  do  not  exist  here.  V. 
1  lanifcilia,  tbe  Mexican  representative  of  the 
genus,  furnishes  the  best  vanilla,  and  aromatica  is 
a  synonym  ;  although  a  southern  tropical  American 
species,  named  V.  aromatiea,  is  re'ained  as  a  truo 
Bpecies  in  the  Index  Kewensis, 

Wattle,  Rush,  or  Horules,  as  Protection  t  o 
Plants  against  Frost:  /.  T.  P.  There  is  a 
manufacture  of  straw  mats  carried  on  at  Ayles- 
bury by  a  lady.  These  mats  last  two  or  thr.e 
years  with  care,  and  are  very  good  security  agiinst 
frost.  As  being  capable  of  withstanding  rough  winds 
in  exposed  sites,  thatched-wattle  hurdles  are  to  be 
recommended.  You  might  be  able  to  obtain  either 
of  the  horticultural  sundriesmen. 

Weeping  Willow  AVorsed  on  Poplar  :  S.  C. 
The  union  of  Poplar  and  Willow  might  answer. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  who  have  had  expe- 
rience of  the  Poplar  as  a  stock  will  tindly  give 
them. 

Communications  Received.— G.  B. — Dr.  Bretschneidcr.  St. 
Petersburg.— Dr.  Henrv.-  W.  HashlciKh.—  E.  M.  H.— J.  U. 
— E.  J.  B.— G.  H.-Sir  C.  S.-B.  J.  L  -Rev.  H.  B.—  Opt 
W.  D.-M.  Chappellier,  Paris.— F.  W.  M—  W.  R.  &  Co.— 
SirT  L.— Right  Hun.  Jos  Cbamberkim.— W.  K.— E.  J.  I..— 
Expert.— W.  M.  C— H.  M.-B.— R.  P.  B  — E.  S.— E.  M.— 
J.  B— R.  D.— 1).  T.  P.— G.  M..  Chester.— Dr.  Hamilton 
Ramsay.— W.  J.  G.— Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.— T.  C— G.  E.  M. 
— FUton  &  Walker.— Alpha. 

Photographs,  SeEClMENS,  die,  Received  with  Thanks.— 
Dinter,  Salem. 

Important  to  Advertisers.— tu  Publisher  hat  the 

satis/action  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  !'<'■ 
"  Gardeners'  Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the pri  e 
of  the  paper, 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLED. 
Advertisers  are  reminded  that  Uie  "  Chronicle"  circulates  amorg 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  (Jardenp.iis 
and  Garden-iovers  at  home,  that  it  hat  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  mid  that  it  is 
presnved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 

(For  Markets,  see  p.  viii.) 
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rOGGlO    GHERARDO. 

I"  HAD  been  lamenting  that  I  could  find  no 
-*-  gardens  in  Florence  after  my  mind  at  all. 
and  that  churches,  statues,  pictures,  though 
supremely  beautiful  in  themselves,  altogether 
held  the  field,  when  I  chanced  to  hear  from  a 
young  man  who  resides  in  the  neighbourhood, 
that  one  of  the  sights  of  Italy  (that  was  the 
expression  he  used),  was  not  far  off,  and  if  I 
could  only  see  it  I  should  be  delighted  with  it 
in  no  common  degree.  That  was  simply  suffi- 
cient to  make  me  decide  on  the  course  to  be 
pursued,  and  it  was  not  long  before  my  wife 
and  I  found  ourselves  in  tho  Poggio  Gherardo, 
ar.d  asking  for  admittance  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
and  Mis.  Eoss.  Admission  was  at  once 
granted  to  us  in  the  kindest  possible  manner, 
and  a  feast  of  good  things  was  soon  spread  out 
before  our  eyes.  I  should,  perhaps,  say  here 
that  Mr.  Eoss  is  in  ihe  strictest  sense  of  those 
words  an  Orchid-grower.  I  have  very  often 
heard  it  said  that  if  you  grow  Orchids  at  all 
you  will  soon  come  to  think  of  nothing  besides 
— they  transport  you ;  they  fill  you ;  they 
delight  you  so  much  that  there  is  no  room  left 
in  your  mind  for  anj  thing  else  in  the  way  of 
flowers— and  certainly  it  is  often  the  ease,  and 
I  have  seen  it  over  and  over  again.  Mr.  Boss's 
houses  and  collection  of  Orchids  are  splendid, 
and  no  connoisseur  can  tear  himself  away  from 
them  till  a  very  long  visit  has  been  paid.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chamberlain  spent  tho 
beat  part  of  a  day  here  not  long  ago,  inspecting 
the  collection  of  plants  from  morning  till 
evening.  Unfortunately,  the  Orchids  were 
rather  lost  upon  me,  because  they  are  somewhat 
o  rer  my  head.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  taking  to  them  at  all,  as  I  wish  had  been  the 
case.  But  as  it  was,  under  Mr.  Boss's  superin- 
tendence I  had  a  delightful  time  in  the  place. 

The  full  Orchid- season,  of  course,  was  not  as 
yet  come  on,  but  the  following  grand  plants 
were  in  blossom  among  many  others  that  might 
be  namel.  Calanthes  of  many  varieties,  among 
them  the  beautiful  Darblayiana ;  Ltelia  anceps 
and  autumnalis ;  Paphinia  erUtata  Modigliani 
(che  pure  white  vaiioty)  ;  some  very  fine 
varieties  of  Oncidium  papilio,  Cirrhopetalum 
ornatisjimum  ;  Dondrobiums  Phalcenopsis, 
Schrcederi  and  superbiens,  and  many  Cypri- 
pediums.  There  were  several  hundred  young 
hybrid  Cypripediums  coming  on,  and  two  of 
Mr.  Boss's  hybrids  in  blossom,  one  Eossianum 
being  extraordinarily  robust  and  floriferous, 
with  four  flowers,  one  stem  being  twin-flowered. 
Mrs.  Boss  toM  me  that  frequently  occurs.  If 
one  had  seen  nothing  more  than  these  it  would 
indisputably  have  been  a  red  letter  day  to  me. 

Though  I  do  not  think  I  should  ever  wish  to 


grow  Orchids  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else,  it  may  very  readily  be  conceded  that  there 
is  a  fascination  about  them  which  cannot  easily 
be  surpassed.  As  one  so  often  finds  about 
plants,  tho  principle  of  compensation  asserts 
itself  on  the  Poggio  Gherardo.  Manifestly,  as 
a  rule,  tropical  Orchids  have  found  a  second 
homo  which  they  like,  and  there  is  no  longing 
m  their  part  for  South  American  forests,  or 
Burmese  jungle?,  or  anything  else.  Italy  is 
paradise  to  them,  and  there  is  an  unequivocal 
response  on  their  part;  but  I  was  told  that  cool 
Orchids  do  not  thrive  in  the  same  way,  and 
that  some  of  the  beautiful  North  American 
Orchids,  e.g.,  Cypripedium  spectabile,  resent 
any  attention  they  may  receive.  This  really 
seems  to  be  only  fair,  when  for  so  many  other 
things  Nature  does  everything,  and  success  is 
so  easily  gained. 

I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  here  that 
Mrs.  Boss  is  an  arlist  of  the  first  rank,  and  that 
she  has  made  representations  of  all  her  husband's 
Orchids,  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  I 
think  she  has  something  like  1,800  of  these 
pxtures,  and  we  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
looking  over  a  large  number  of  them.  But 
though  Orchids  are  Orchids,  and  my  only 
lament  about  them  is  that  I  am  not  more  con- 
versant with  them.  I  feel  that  I  must  leave 
the  houses  now,  or  this  letter  will  run  into  far 
too  great  a  length. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Boss  is  absorbed  in  the 
cultivation  of  Orchids,  but  Mrs.  Eoss  has 
anothsr  department  of  her  own,  and  she  is  very 
intent  upon  it.  It  is  not  for  me  to  describe  the 
mysteries  of  Vine-growing,  and  how  Olives  are 
graded  in  three  several  ways,  &c.  All  this  and 
many  other  things  besides,  require  an  educa- 
tion of  their  owe,  and  must  be  excessively 
interesting  to  those  who  are  located  in  this 
sunny  clime. 

My  eye3  very  soon  fell  upon  objects  of 
interest  with  which  I  have  to  do  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  some  two  or  three  of  them  I  shall 
venture  to  name. 

It  is  curious  how  one  pounces  on  a  thing 
with  which  you  are  familiar,  and  it  seems  as 
though  you  never  could  have  enough  of  it.  I 
was  arrested  at  once  by  a  large  bed  of  Oncocy- 
clus  Irises  which  were  growing  ad  libitum  on 
one  of  the  terraces,  and  which  looked  as  though 
they  were  conscious  they  had  nothing  in  the 
way  of  wintor  to  fear.  If  those  in  my  garden 
were  ever  to  have  the  same  appearance  on  the 
seventh  day  of  November,  I  should  consider 
them  doomed  to  most  certain  destruction  before 
long.  How  such  glorious  foliage  would  be 
mauled  by  the  bitter  east  wind— how  the  thick 
rhizomes  of  some  of  them  would  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  floods  of  rain — but  here  they 
were  full  of  promise,  which  is  not  at  all  likoly 
to  be  dashed,  and  a  glorious  feast  of  blossom 
may  be  counted  on  for  a  certainty  in  February 
or  early  March  !  What  would  I  not  give  for 
such  a  walk  over  the  course  !  No  need  for  any 
precaution  about  this,  or  safeguard  against 
that  too  probable  danger  !  Iris  Susiana  and 
all  the  rest  of  them  will  never  fail  you  in  Italy 
at  all  if  you  only  give  them  a  chance,  and 
though,  of  course,  I  am  here  much  too  soon  to 
see  my  favourite  flower  in  all  its  beauty,  I  can 
well  understand,  from  the  look  of  the  plants, 
that  in  point  of  size,  as  indeed  about  every- 
thing else,  the  blossoms  must  be  of  super- 
excelleat  value. 

Neiinos  are  just  now  beyond  their  prime,  but 
there  were  a  few  in  blossom  in  pots,  and  it 
must  have  been  splendid  a  short  time  ago  to 
soe   a  bed  of   Nerine    Fothergilli  at  its  best. 


Could  anything  of  £  jgaor#M$A  poiour  be  con- 
ceived ?  Among  tte  hdtoy  goofr/fLings  which 
I  noticed  in  this  gfcrden/V jaay  fi^  said  that 
I  have  never  bofow^en  Kajilia  imperialist 
flourishing  in  the  opXTtfound  fbtlt,  I  srjpjtoae 
this  is  an  illustration  oX^a^tMere&feej  between 
England  and  Italy.  Her^iMs{!^ncfif,a  very 
great  ornament  to  tho  place*S^|rit  mf  walk 
round  the  terraces  and  in  and  outOTfcpftrtferent 
nooks  in  the  garden  must  be  left,  in  some 
measure,  undescribed,  or  I  shall  call  for  too 
much  space. 

I  think  I  may  be  doing  a  real  service  to  some 
fruit-growers  in  England,  and  specially  to  those 
who  live  in  the  south  of  it,  or  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  if  I  recommend  them  to  attend  to  the 
few  following  facts.  I  will  relate  as  nearly  asi 
I  can  what  I  came  across  here.  We  found 
ourselves  in  our  peregrinations  before  a  tree 
which  I  should  guoss  to  be  about  11  or  12  feet 
high,  and  I  was  informed  that  it  had  come  from 
Japan,  and  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Kaki  Gibou- 
shin.  This  tree  must  have  had  at  least  200  golden 
glebes  hanging  from  its  branches,  each  one 
being  ueirly  of  the  size  of  a  Jaffa  Orange,  and 
of  a  glorious  colour.  When  it  was  at  its  best  it 
must  have  been  a  sight  to  see,  and  the  tree  must 
be  well  worthy  of  cultivation  for  the  spectacle, 
but  it  is  not  as  a  spectacle  that  I  am  referring 
to  it  now.  Mrs.  Eoss  asked  me  if  I  had  ever 
tasted  the  fruit,  to  which  I  confidently  replied 
that  I  had  done  so.  And  how  did  you  like  it  ? 
was  the  nex  t  question  she  put  to  me.  I  said,  that 
is  a  different  thing,  and  I  do  not  remember  that 
I  was  much  captivated  by  it.  She  then  enquired 
in  what  way  I  had  eaten  it  ?  I  told  her,  and  it 
seemed  to  amuse  her  very  much,  for  she  at  once 
replied,  "  it  is  no  wonder  that  you  did  not  care 
more  for  it;  the  idea  of  adding  sugar  is  absurd, 
and  no  one  ever  takes  it  fresh  from  the  tree,  it 
set9  your  teeth  on  edge  if  you  do."  I  remember 
somewhere  about  twenty  years  ago,  that  the 
late  Sir  William  Hutt  brought  Diospyros  Kaki 
to  Eyde,  and  Lady  Hutt,  knowing  that  I  am 
interested  in  such  things,  sent  me  a  slice  of 
their  very  earliest  fruit,  and  with  it  the  exact 
amount  of  pounded  sugar,  daintily  wrapped  up 
in  a  piece  of  paper,  which  she  deemed  to  be 
necessary.  Her  kindness  was  indisputable,  but 
her  knowledge  about  the  matter  —  and  no 
wonder  it  was  so  at  that  time— was  limited. 
Mrs.  Boss  laughs  at  the  idea  of  sugar  at  all, 
and  she  says  that  when  the  fruit  of  Diospyros 
Kaki  is  eaten,  it  should  be  eaten  as  Medlars 
are.  At  first,  it  should  be  kept  in  some  warm 
room,  and  it  should  not  bo  eaten  till  it  is  trans- 
parent and  soft.  If  you  do  this  with  it,  she 
declares  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  being  called 
the  food  of  the  gods,  and  she  thinks  that  in  all 
her  wide  experience  she  has  never  come  across 
anything  that  cm  be  put  in  comparison  with  it ; 
its  flavour  is  unlike  anything  else,  it  is  unique, 
"it  is  heavenly."  After  such  an  attestation  as 
this,  it  seemed  well  worth  while  to  attend  to 
any  instruction  regarding  it,  and  the  following 
points  may  be  noted.  The  best  sort  for  an 
English  garden  is  Kaki  Giboushin,  because  it 
comes  on  early  in  tho  year,  and  therefore  ripens 
better  than  some  of  the  others ;  it  is  also  of  great 
size  and  of  beautiful  colour.  This  Kaki  is  most 
avaricious  of  nutriment,  it  can  hardly  be  too 
highly  manured,  and  two  good-sized  basketfuls 
of  sheep's-dung  are  given  to  each  tree  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  this  Japanese  tree  will  stand  at  least  14  or 
1.5  degrees  of  frost;  and  Canon  Ellacombe,  I 
know,  must  have  had  it  in  his  garden  for  well 
nigh  twenty  years. 

This   imperfect   notice  of   a  very  interesting 
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spot  must  now  come  to  an  end.  It  is  a 
delightful  drive  from  Florence  to  the  Poggio 
Gherardo,  and  when  you  get  there,  the  kind 
greeting  you  recoive  at  a  stranger's  hands 
makes  you  glad  that  the  expedition  was  made. 

The  place  is  fragrant  with  memories  of  other 
than  a  horticultural  sort.  Boccaccio  loved  it, 
and  described  it  in  his  Decameron,  under  its  old 
name  of  Palagio  del  Poggio,  as  the  first  place 
visited  by  the  company,  who  fled  from  the 
plague  in  Florence,  and  his  name  will  linger 
here  through  days  that  are  to  come.  Poggio 
Gherardo  was  bought  by  Gherardo  Gherardi  in 
1432,  and  Mr.  Boss  bought  it  in  18S9  from  the 
last  of  the  Gherardi  family.  It  is  said  that  Sir 
John  Hawkwood  besieged  it,  and  destroyed 
that  part  of  the  old  oastle  which  is  not 
machicolated,  and  which  is  of  far  later  date 
than  the  rest.  The  view  of  Florence,  with  its 
Duomo  and  Campanile,  and  all  the  surround- 
ing tract  of  country,  dotted  over,  as  it  is,  by 
innumerable  villas,  and  bounded  on  the  horizon 
by  mountains,  which  rise  one  above  another, 
is  a  thing  which  can  never  be  forgotten. 

It  is  a  matter  for  thankfulness  that  Mr. 
Boss's  castle  and  his  Orchid-houses  were  not 
ruined  by  the  earthquake  which  was  recently 
felt  here  with  such  tremendous  force.  As  it 
was,  I  believe  his  loss  in  plants  was  consider- 
able, and  his  habitation  has  needed  seventeen 
large  iron  clamps  to  hold  it  together  since  the 
shock.  I  have  several  times  been  told  that 
the  leaders  of  science  say  that  all  Florence 
would  have  been  laid  in  ruins  if  the  earthquake 
had  lasted  only  two  seconds  longer,  and  that  is 
the  exact  space  of  time  which  Mr.  Eoss  men- 
tioned yesterday  to  me  as  standing  between 
destruction  and  possession  of  all  their  fair 
possessions  in  Italy. 

May  the  Orchid-houses  go  on  and  prosper  for 
many  a  long  year  to  come,  and  Oncocyclus 
Irises  flourish  to  their  very  uttermost,  and 
Nerines  come  and  go,  and  Kaki  Giboushin 
yield  its  luscious  fruit.  May  a  very  much  longer 
time  indeed  than  two  seconds  stand  between 
the  destruction  of  one  of  the  fairest  regions  of 
the  earth  and  objects  of  great  interest,  of  which 
now  it  is  full.  H,  Ewlank. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 

— » — 

"DICTIONNAIRE  ICONOQRAPHIQUE  DES 
ORCHIDEES." 
The  following  species  and  varieties  are  figured  in 
No.  21  of  this  useful  publication  :— Aerides  multi- 
riorum,  Roxb.  ;  Cattleya  Mossiae  var.  Germinyaua, 
Hort.  ;  C.  Cecilia  var.  elata,  Cogn.  ;  Cypripedium 
purpuratum,  Ldl.  ;  C.  Charles  Richman,  Hort.  ; 
Lselia  purpurata  var.  Scluederi,  Rchb.  f.  ;  L.  purpu- 
rato-grandis,  G.  Mantin ;  Lselio-Cattleya  elegans  var. 
de  M.  Fournier  ;  Miltonia  vexillaria  var.  Madouxiana, 
Cogn.  ;  M.  Blunti  var.  Lubbersiana,  Rchb.  f.  ; 
Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  Maria;,  Hort.  ;  0.  brevi- 
folium,  Ldl.  ;  Sobralia  macrantha,  Ldl. 

In  No.  22  the  following  are  illustrated  : — Cattleya 
Mosaise  var.  de  M.  Lesueur  ;  C.  Schilleriana,  Rchb.  f. ; 
Cjperorchis  Mastersii,  Benth. ;  Cypripedium  politum, 
Rchb.  f. ;  Lselia  Crawshayana,  Rchb.  f. ;  Miltonia 
Bleuana  var.  nobilior,  Hort.  ;  Odontoglossum 
crispum  var.  Francisci,  Cogn.  ;  0.  triumphans  var. 
Ajax,  Hort.  ;  0.  elegans,  Rchb.  f. ;  Oncidiuin  macran- 
thum ;  Phajus  Owenianus,  Hort.  ;  Phalsenopsis 
Esmeralda,  Rchb.  f.  ;  Sobralia  Veitchi,  Hort. 

Cattleya  labiata. 
For  the  pa6t  six  weeks  we  have  had  a  good  display 
of  blooms  of  this  Cattleya.  The  plants  were  pur- 
chased about  five  years  ago  as  small  pieces  with  one 
and  two  leads  each,  and  now  there  are  150  blooms  on 
these  plants,  several  spikes  consisting  of  four  to  six 


blooms,  which  in  some  instances  measure  8  inches 
across.  The  colour  of  the  lip  varies  considerably  in 
some  flowers,  the  crimson  markings  being  more 
striking  than  in  others.  The  plants  show  up  well 
when  associated  with  Dendrobium  Phalcenopsis 
Schroderianum.  Cattleya  labiata  at  Bickton  grows 
in  a  spin  roof  intermediate-house  40  by  20  by  12  feet, 
but  its  length  running  north  and  south  it  is  exposed 
to  east  and  west  winds,  and  in  severe  winter  weather 
the  temperature  ineide  falls  for  a  time  below  40°. 
The  plants  at  such  times  are  kept  dry  at  the  root,  short 
however  of  shrivelling  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Lumpy  peat 
and  sphagnum-moss  are  the  chief  constituents  of 
the  potting  compost  ;  and  the  stage  on  which  they 
stand  is  of  corrugated  iron,  which  is  raised  to  within 
2  feet  of  the  roof,  and  covered  with  ashes  from 
anthracite  coal.  I  favour  Orchid-pots  for  holding 
Cattleyas  in  a  house  so  high  and  wide  as  ours,  as  they 
can  then  be  stood  where  moisture  can  be  freely 
afforded  during  the  growing  season.  Other  plants 
of  various  genera  being  grown  in  the  same  house 
beside  Orchids,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  use 
the  syringe  and  watering-pot  in  the  same  careful 
manner  as  in  a  house  devoted  exclusively  to  Orchids. 
The  largest  number  of  blooms  I  have  had  on  a  plant 
is  sixteen,  several  having  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve 
respectively.  II'.  /.  Grace,  gr.,  Bickton,  Fprdingbridge. 

Cattleya  x  Hardyana  variety. 

Messrs  Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Handsworth,  Sheffield,  send  a  fine  form  of  Cattleya 
x  Hardyana,  and  state  that  it  differs  from  other 
varieties  of  C.  Hardyana  iu  their  possession.  It 
closely  resembles  C.  x  Hardyana  laversinensis,  having 
the  same  beautiful,  rose-tinted  petals,  with  yellowish- 
white  veining,  and  the  same  velvety,  purplish- 
crimson  lip,  with  orange-coloured  patches  on  the  side 
lobes,  and  veins  runniDg  into  the  margin  as  in  that 
variety.  The  sepals  are  also  creamy-white  freckled 
with  rose  as  in  the  variety  laversinensis,  but  iu  this,  as 
at  present  developed,  the  rose-frecklirjg  is  less  pro- 
nounced than  in  the  original.  It  is  a  very  showy 
flower,  and,  like  all  the  other  varieties,  delightfully 
fragrant. 

Cattleya  Warscewiczii  yak. 

A  singular  and  pretty  form  of  this  fine  species, 
sent  by  Mr.  Fred.  J.  Thorne,  gr.  to  Major  Joicey, 
Sunningdale  Park,  Sunningdale,  which,  were  it  not 
for  the  known  variability  of  the  flowers  on  imported 
plants,  might  be  taken  for  a  natural  hybrid.  The 
flower,  which  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  light- 
coloured  C.  Trianrei,  but  with  the  lip  of  a  true  C. 
Warscewiczii,  has  sepals  and  petals  of  a  delicate 
lavender-rose,  with  midribs  of  a  silrery-white  at  the 
base.  The  throat  and  the  blotch  on  the  centre  of  the 
front  lobe  are  of  a  light  purplish-rose  ;  the  base  of 
the  lip  deep  rose,  with  cream-white  lines  running 
into  the  yellowish  patches  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
area.  The  margin  is  broad,  and  of  the  same  hue  as 
the  petals.  It  much  resembles  a  variety  recently 
showu  as  a  hybrid  between  C.  Mossise  and  C. 
Warscewiczii.  J.  O'B. 


ihe  Bulb  Garden. 


CRINUM  PURPURASCESS. 
This  graceful  though  small-growing  specie3  of 
Criuum  has  recently  flowered  with  me.  It  produces 
a  dense  tuft  of  channelled,  recurved,  tapering  leaves 
1J  foot  in  length,  1  inch  in  width,  dark  green  in 
colour,  with  undulating  margins.  The  flower-scipe 
is  purplishcolourel,  grows  1  foot  high,  and  bears  an 
umbel  of  six  sessile,  erect  flowers,  witb  white,  Huear, 
drooping  segmeuts  3  inches  long,  on  long,  slender, 
purplish  tubes.  The  slender  filaments  and  style 
are  coloured  crimson.  The  plant  shows  ten  brac- 
teoles  at  the  top  of  the  scipe,  indicating  that  it  has 
not  reached  the  highest  possible  number  of  flowers. 
The  flowers  are  fragrant  when  t'rey  first  open,  but 
only  last  in  good  condition  for  a  few  days.  It  grows 
well  in  a  pot  standing  in  a  pan  of  water  in  the  stove- 
house,  affording  [shade  from  strong  sunshine.  It  is 
very  prolific  in  offsets  ;  as  many  as  twenty  have  been 


produced  by  a  single  pUnt  in  the  course  of  a  year's 
growth. 

Veltheimia  olauoa. 

A  plant  is  somewhat  uncommon  in  gardens, 
although  this  ia  of  decorative  value,  and  worthy  of 
commendation.  The  leaves  are  1  foot  in  length, 
tapering,  sheathing  at  the  base,  of  a  beautiful 
glaucous-green  colour,  with  undulating  margins ; 
from  the  centre  of  the  leaves  a  flower-spike  rises, 
bearing  about  fifty  slender,  tubular,  pendulous 
flowers,  spirally  arranged,  the  colour  being  rose-pink, 
spotted  and  marbled  with  light  red,  as  also  is  the 
spike  itself.  The  spreading  mouth  of  the  tube  is 
coloured  light  purple.  The  flowers  vary  in  length 
on  different  plants,  from  j  inch  to  1J  inch.  It 
requires  intermediate-house  temperature  during  the 
winter  months,  at  which  period  it  makes  its  growth, 
the  bul  bs  being  ripened  out-of-doors  during  the  fol- 
lowing spring  and  summer,  water  being  afforded 
occasionally  to  prevent  the  bulbs  shrivelling.  It 
requires  more  careful  treatment  than  does  V.capensis, 
a  plant  well  known  in  gardens.  It  flowers  in 
October,  and  lasts  in  good  condition  about  three 
weeks.  G.  B.  Mallet. 


BIGNONIA   PURPUREA. 

The  subject  of  the  accompanying  illustration  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  beautiful  of  stove-climbers. 
It  forms  a  large  specimen  iu  the  Palm-house  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge,  and  growing  as  it  does 
on  a  rafter,  numerous  pendent  branches  formed  quite 
a  curtain  of  flowers.  The  colour  is  bright  rosy  purple, 
with  paler  throat,  but  not  so  conspicuously  white  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  drawing.  There  is  a 
figure,  t.  5S00,  in  the  Botanical  Magazine. 

The  specimen  above  referred  to  is  planted  out,  and 
grows  vigorously,  which  perhaps  may  account  for  some 
differences  of  measurement  in  the  published  descrip- 
tions. The  stems  are  round  ;  the  leaves  sometimes 
trifoliolate,  though  mostly  bifoliolate,  with  petioles 
about  1  inch  long,  the  secondary  measuring  about  half 
as  much  ;  the  leaflets  are  broadly  ovate  and  shortly 
acuminate,  from  3  to  3i  inches  long,  rarely  with  the 
teeth  shown  in  the  illustration  (fig.  114).  The  cluster 
of  flowers  is  well  represented,  and,  as  may  be  observed 
there  are  flower-stalks  above  and  below,  the  flowers 
belonging  to  which  could  not  be  shown.  Culture  is 
quite  of  the  easiest,  but  it  is  worth  remark  that 
planting-out  has  no  doubt  produced  a  superior  result. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  tropical  South  America.  [The 
plant  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  figured  iu 
the  Magazine  except  in  the  toothed,  not  entire  leaves. 
The  native  country  is  uncertain,  and  a  casual  glance 
in  the  Kew  herbarium  did  not  reveal  the  presence  of 
our  present  plant,  but  the  number  of  undetermined 
specimens  suggests  the  desirability  of  some  competent 
botanist  undertaking  a  monograph  of  the  genus.  Ed.]. 


NOTES  FROM  SOUTH  CORNWALL. 

As  a  part  of  the  series  of  articles  on  gardening  iu 
the  southern  and  south-western  counties,  contributed 
by  "Our  Special  Commissioner,"  we  have  now  to  add 
Borne  brief  notes  on  Cornish  gardens  from  a  specially 
competent  observer : — 

Plymouth. 

A  pretty  little  park  adjoining  the  Hoe,  in 
Plymouth,  contained  two  or  three  special  features, 
the  first  being  the  masses  of  Hydrangea  Hor- 
teusi?,  covered  with  largo  heads  of  flowers,  mostly 
of  the  richest  blue  ;  the  second  was  tho  equally 
effective  groups  and  bushes  of  Veronicas,  chielly 
forms  of  speciosa  ;  and  the  third  a  collection  of  tall 
healthy  Tree  Ferns  behind  a  huge  cage-like  wind- 
screen. It  occurred  to  me  that  probably  other 
Hydrangeas  would  assume  this  bright  bluo  colour 
under  the  conditions  which  develop  it  so  markedly 
in  H.  Hortensia.  Possibly  they  have  been  tried  ;  if 
not,  then  I  would  recommoud  such  sorts  as  paniculata, 
altissima,  Lindleyi,  nigra,  iuvolucrata,  quercifnlii, 
Thunbergi,  and  the  new  Mariesii.  These  are  all  iu 
cultivation,  and  worthy  of  a  trial  in  Cornwall  and 
other  places  where  H.  Hortensia  docs  so  well.     Tlio 
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same  may  be  said  of  Veronicas,  of  which  we  have 
now  so  many  species,  many  of  them  decidedly  deco- 
rative ;  but,  except  in  a  few  gardens,  they  are  not 
cultivated,  although  they  all  grow  freely  where  the 
temperature  is  favourable, 

Carclew. 
Carclew.   near  Falmouth,  the  beautiful  garden    ol 
Colonel  Tremayne,  is  rich  in  tare  and  beautiful  plants, 


nrmata  has  stood  out  two  years,  and  is  a  big 
bush,  bearing  a  crop  of  fruit,  Colonel  Tremayne, 
who  takes  a  keen  interest  in  his  garden,  has  decided 
to  devote  a  large  lake  to  Water-Lilies,  clothing  the 
banks  with  masses  of  Bamboos.  I  saw  the  Mlanjl 
Cypress,  Widdringtonia  Whytei,  looking  healthy  in 
the  open  air.  A  low  wall  covered  with  Berberi- 
dopsis  eorallina  in  full  flower  was  in  itself  sufficient 
to  make  this  garden  famou?.     In  the  houses  I  saw 


of  bulb  fanciers,  if  sent  to  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

PuNJERKlClC. 

Penjerrick  has  for  many  years  ranked  among 
the  most  charming  gardens  in  the  south,  I  saw 
it  this  year  for  the  first  time.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  notices  in  the  horticultural 
papers,    so  that  J.  'need  not  describe^  it  in  detail, 


;  FlG.    114— BIGNONIA.   PURPUREA!    FLOWER-LOBES   ROSY-PURPLE,    THROAT    WHITE.       FROM   THE   CAMBRIDOE   BOTANIC  GARDEN.        SEE   P.  398.) 


mostly  exceptionally  well  cultivated.  The  Rhodo- 
dendrons are  the  great  feature,  many  of  the  Hima- 
layan species  being  of  enormous  size.  As  an  example, 
I  may  mention  R.  Thomsoni,  represented  by  a  plant 
14  feet  high  and  11  feet  through;  this  and  Em- 
bothrium  coccineum,  30  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  a  foot 
in  diameter,  indicate  the  character  of  the  garden. 
Lapagerias  are  grown  on  a  wall,  like  Wistaria ;  Acacia 


Cocos  Weddelliaiia,  with  a  stem  not  more  than  2  feet 
high,  bearing  a  cluster  of  small  Cocoa-nut-like  fruits  ; 
and  Mr.  Simmonds,  the  gardener,  assured  me  that  it 
has  fruited  annually  for  the  last  seven  years.  He 
showed  me  plants  which  had  been  raised  from  seeds 
produced  by  this  plant,  A  seedling  of  Vallota  pur- 
purea, with  flowers  of  a  dietiuct  pleasing  thade  of 
cerise,  would,  I  feel  certain,  win  the  t-pecial  favours 


but  as  an  example  of  a  typical  English  garden  it 
is  quite  an  object-lesson.  The  size  of  many  of  the 
trees  shows  that  it  has  been  many  years  in  forming, 
and  credit  is  due  to  the  initial  designer  who  seized 
upon  a  well-wooded  valley  with  a  stream  in  the 
bottom,  falling  quickly  from  the  house  to  the  sea,  and 
by  a  judicious  use  of  Pine,  Cedar,  Cypress,  Bamboo, 
Drac;ena,  Rhododendron,  Camellia,  Acacia,  Fuchsia, 
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Myrtle,  &c,  set  about  upon  a  carpet  of  green,  or  on 
the  edge  of  the  stream,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
gardou  of  exceptional  oharru.  Here  I  saw  big  bushes 
of  Camellia,  bearing  numerous  Apple-like  fruits ; 
Acacia  dealbata  as  a  tree  40  feet  high,  with  a  stem 
a  foot  through ;  A.  vertieillata,  a  large  bush  in  fruit  ; 
Fuchsia  globosa,  15  feet  through  ;  Araucaria  brasili- 
ensis,  20  feet  high.  Myrtus  apiculata  rose  like  a 
cloud  of  white  flowers;  whilst  Falconer's  Bamboo  was 
a  rich  mass  of  bright  green  plumes,  20  feet  through. 
The  New  Zealand  Lomaria  procera  looked  like  a  mass 
of  some  Cycad.  In  shady  nooks  were  big  Dicksonias, 
and  forming  a  turf  about  them,  Selaginella  Kraus- 
siana  (denticulata)  was  as  happy  as  a  Hypnum. 
Erica  codonodea  had  grown  to  a  fat  bush  8  feet 
high  ;  Griselinia  macrophylla,  to  a  tree  20  feet  high  ; 
the  Camphor-tree  to  an  equally  large  size. 

Among  many  grand  Conifers  I  noted  one  of  espe- 
cial interest,  namely,  a  grand  specimen  of  Fitzroya 
patagonica,  30  feet  high,  and  15  feet  through,  whilst 
the  trunk  measured  2  feet  in  diameter.  The  vigour  of 
these  plants,  which  further  north  we  are  compelled 
to  grow  under  glass,  suggest  the  use  of  a  host  of 
other  things  that  would  no  doubt  do  equally  well  if 
they  could  only  be  got  out  of  the  cramped  pot  and 
stuffy  greenhouse  of  the  botanic  garden  into  the  con- 
ditions which  favour  their  more  fortunate  brethren 
described  above.  What  an  open-air  botanic  garden 
could  be  made  in  Falmouth,  for  instance  I 

Trelissick. 
Trelissick,  ou  the  Fal,  the  garden  of  C.  D.  Gilbert, 
Esq.,  contains  many  objects  of  interest,  and  some 
lovely  views,  The  Macartney  Rose  was  there  in 
full  glory,  covering  a  low  wall  and  the  ground  round 
about  with  a  thick  cloak  of  rich  green  foliage, 
studded  thickly  all  over  with  its  beautiful  white  and 
gold  star-like  flowers,  and  equally  striking  fruits. 
A  combination  of  the  Jasmine,  Solanum,  and  Jaok- 
man's  Clematis  was  a  picturesque  jumble  on  a  gable- 
end.  Water  gardening  is  here  done  on  a  large  scale, 
and  big  masses  of  Gunnera,  Bamboo,  Dracaena,  &c, 
were  happy  by  the  side  of  water  which  contained 
Nymphseas  and  thousand!  of  white  Richardias.  The 
yellow-spathed  srecies  might  be  tried  there. 

Tregothnan, 

Tregothnan,  Lord  Falmouth's  residence,  possesses 
one  of  the  stateliest  gardens  I  have  ever  seen.  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Camellias,  Conifers,  evergreen  Oaks — these 
are  represented  by  groups,  avenues,  and  lawn-speci- 
mens, in  all  the  magnificence  that  a  wealthy  proprietor, 
favourable  conditions,  and  bold  ideas  in  respect  of 
planting  and  landscape  effect,  can  realise.  The  main 
features  of  this  garden  are  no  doubt  well  known 
to  travelling  gardeners.  I  will  therefore  devote  a 
little  space  to  the  newer  efforts  which,  under  the 
able  care  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the  gardener,  promise  to 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  estate.  Olearia  insignis, 
Senecio  rotundifolia,  two  striking  New  Zealand 
plants,  are  doing  well  in  the  open.  Lilium  giganteum 
is  established  under  a  wall,  and  has  flowered  four 
times  in  blx  years,  Mr.  Andrews  Bays,  from  the  same 
bulb.  Cyclamen  persicum  is  planted  in  the  gras3 
under  the  trees,  and  promises  to  be  as  much  at  home 
there  as  in  the  greenhouse.  A  colony  of  it  at  the 
foot  of  two  Rhododendrons,  one  R.  Thomsoni,  14  feet 
high  and  14  feet  through  ;  the  other  R.  Falconeri, 
16  feet  high  and  through,  as  bushy  as  a  Portugal 
Laurel,  and  aB  floriferous  as  R.  ponticum  (R. 
Falconeri  had  300  trusses  of  bloom  last  year), 
presented  a  picture  to  make  a  man  from  the  north 
open  his  eyes  wide.   W.  W. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Belgium. 


Chocolate  as  a  trap  fob  blackbeetles. 

At  the  Horticulture  Internationale  chocolate  has 
been  found  a  good  means  of  trapping  these  pests.  A 
small  piece  dropped  into  a  bottle  buried  up  to  the 
neck  in  earth  proves  an  irresistible  attraction. 
Cli.de  B. 


THE   CULTIVATION  AND    CAEE 

OF  SHRUBS,  Etc. 

TflE  negligable,  or  neglected,  quantity  In  pleasure- 
gardens  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  shrubberies,  and 
especially  in  big  places,  where  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
work  in  general  in  a  forward  condition,  leads  in  some 
cases  to  a  neglect  of  that  which  is  taken  least  account 
of ;  and  so  it  occurs  that  shrubs  are  starved,  with 
the  result  that  they  become  unhealthy.  This  un- 
desirable condition  is  most  pronounced  in  those 
instances  where  the  roots  of  trees  mingle  with  those 
of  the  rightful  occupants,  and  thus  force  on  a  con- 
sequent hastening  to  decay.  In  such  cases  cutting- 
over  generally  results  in  a  worse  state,  and  the  only 
remedy  is  surface- dressing  on  a  liberal  scale.  Hollies 
and  Laurels  I  have  found  relish  a  4  to  6-inch  layer 
of  soil  or  vegetable-matter  in  a  decaying  condition, 
the  compost-heap  supplying  the  latter.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  quantity  of  material  required  to  be  of 
real  serfiee  negatives  the  u?e  of  the  above  if  the  dis- 
tance to  be  traversed  is  great,  A  good  substitute 
is,  however,  provided  by  the  fallen  leaves  of  the  trees 
in  the  shrubbery  itself  ;  and  they  ought  to  be 
augmented  as  much  as  convenient  by  leaves  gathered 
in  its  vicinity.  The  leaves  are  heaped  round  the 
shrubs  to  a  depth,  when  made  firm  by  trampling  of 
at  least  3  feet,  and  long  before  a  year  has  past  the 
roots  and  the  process  of  natural  decay  have  reduced 
these  heaps  to  quite  small  proportions,  whilst  the 
vigour  imparted  to  the  shrubs  is  at  once  perceptible. 
The  present  season  is  the  best  for  the  carrying  out  of 
this  operation. 

The  above  is  an  extreme  case  ;  that  which  follows 
refers  to  what  ought  to  be  seen  to  periodically. 
Where  collections  of  shrub  i  are  cultivated,  it  will 
surely  occur  that  a  certain  number  will  exhibit  a 
lack  of  vigour  not  alwayB  unaccompanied  by  symptoms 
of  ill-health.  Foliage  dwindles  in  size,  and  shoots 
lengthen  sloivly.  Nor  are  these  conditions  invariably 
confined  to  worn-out  specimens,  but  they  are  notice- 
able in  the  younger  shrubs.  I  have  remarked  that 
exotic  plants  which  find  our  climate  verging  near  the 
utmost  cold  they  are  able  to  bear  with  impunity,  are 
commonly  affected  in  the  manner  above  noted.  In 
these  instances  a  thin  layer  of  fresh  cow -manure 
laid  at  this  season  thinly  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  including,  of  course,  the  portion  cov  rirgthe 
roots,  is  generally  a  certain  remedy.  The  dung  may 
either  be  pointed-in  the  March  following,  or  left  on 
the  ground,  though  I  prefer  to  rake  off  the  coarser 
portion  of  the  material,  and  hack  into  the  soil  with  a 
hoe  that  which  remains.  Unless  one  has  seen  tho 
beneficial  effects  of  this  proceeding  they  can  scarcely 
be  conceived.  * 

Variegated  hardy  shrubs  are  improved  in  a  marked 
degree  by  annual  or  biennial  treatment  of  a  like 
nature.  The  foliage  increases  in  size,  and  an  added 
brilliancy  of  colouring  follows.  Soot  or  superphos- 
phate of  lime  applied  in  April  affects  the  plants  in 
the  same  way,  but  it  should  be  well  noted,  that  one 
dressing  annually  is  sufficient,  and  that  there  is  a 
danger  in  overdoing  manuring,  by  causing  lute  growth, 
and  as  a  result  "softness,"  and  a  greater  suscepti- 
bility to  injury  by  frost.  At  the  same  time,  when 
employed  with  caution,  these  dressings  are  followed 
by  greater  hardiness  in  the  subjects  treated. 

Bamboos  provide  another  example  of  tho  necessity 
for  annual  surface-dressings.  Bamboos,  in  fact,  are 
apparently  capable  of  a'similating  manures  applied 
to  the  surface  in  much  larger  quantities  than  it  is 
safe  to  apply  to  hard-wood  shrubs.  They  do  not, 
it  is  true,  approach  in  strength  or  vigour  thosa 
one  sees  in  the  south  of  England,  but  after  a  trial  of 
a  few  years  it  is  plain  that  Bamboos  may  be  regarded 
as  quite  hardy  in  tho  majority  of  winters  in  Scotland. 
They  thrive  in  good  loam,  ordinarily  rich  soil,  and 
wet  clay,  provided  they  are  well  nourished.  The 
species  we  have  growing  at  Tyninghame,  are  B.  Metake, 
B.  Simonsii,  and  Phylostachys  nigra,  the  latter 
growing  in  wet  soil. 

In  the  very  dry  gravelly  soils  here,  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  securing  a  rapid  growth  of  some  Conifers, 
as,  for  example,  Abies  Nordmanniaua,  A.  Veitchi, 
A.  Hookeriana,  Pinus  Sabiniana,  and  Sciadopitys 
vertieillata,   but  occasional  dressings    applied  about 


this  time  of  year  cause  them  to  grow  fairly  well.  It 
is  a  method  which  is  followed  by  the  best  resultst 
whereas  the  digging  of  a  trench  round  the  trees  at 
the  extremity  of  the  roots,  the  opening  being  filled 
with  good  compost,  has  Ecarcely  any  effect,  either 
good  or  bad. 

In  the  same  class  of  soils,  eien  when  suitable 
material  has  been  imported,  Rhododendrons,  Azakai, 
and  many  others  of  a  like  nature  are  greatly  bene' 
fited  by  annual  surface-applications  of  cow-dung. 
A  like  treatment  is  invaluable  in  the  case  of  hedges, 
which  either  do  not  grow  freely  when  young,  or 
which  exhibit  Bi'gnB  of  exhaustion  when  old.  These 
remarks  equally  apply  to  Yew  or  other  evergreen 
hedges  as  to  old  hedges  of  Whitethorn,  Sweet  Briar, 
or  Roses,  &c.  There  is  almost  always  a  dislike  to 
cut  hedges  back  when  situated  in  or  near  pleasure- 
grounds,  but  a  dressing  annually  applied  for  three 
or  four  months  in  winter  and  then  removed  is  a 
certain  remedy.  B. 


Nursery  Notes. 

»     -— 

GREENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS  AT 
CHELSEA. 
On  seeing  the  fine  show  of  colour  arranged  at  the 
entrance  of  the  largest  Rholodendron-house  of 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  the  mind  instinctively 
travels  back  to  the  time  when  of  this  class  the  only 
representatives  found  scattered  here  and  there  in 
gardens  were  R.  javanicum,  R.  jasminiflorum,  Prin- 
cess Alice,  and  one  or  two  other?,  and  by  com- 
parison the  magnitude  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  cross-breeder  is  grasped.  Of  the  javanico-j  ismi- 
niflorum  a  large  number  of  beautiful  hybrids,  both 
single  and  double-flowered,  have  been  obtained,  and 
beyoml  that,  the  introduction  of  R.  malayanum  and 
R.  multicolor,  the  last-named  r  reducing  R.  Mrs. 
Heale,  the  finest  pure  white  yet  obtained.  Noting 
the  most  striking  and  attractive  flowers  in  the 
showy  group,  our  choica  falls  on  R.  Cloth  of  Gold, 
golden-yellow  ;  Hercules,  large  jellow,  tinged  pink, 
and  with  pink  stamens  ;  Apollo,  orange-salmon  ; 
luteo-roseum ;  Purity,  fine  white ;  jasminiflorum 
carmlnitmn,  rich  cirmine-red  ;  Souvenir  de  J.  H. 
Mangles,  copper-red,  rose  centre ;  balsaminaotlorum 
album  and  b.  roseurn,  two  fine  double  flowers  ; 
Minerva,  nankeen-yellow,  with  pink  stamens ; 
Ophelia,  Balmon-rose  ;  Primrose,  pale  yellow  ; 
Ceres,  nankeen-yellow,  a  first  cross  of  R.  Tejs- 
mani  ;  amabile,  cream-white,  tinted  rose  ;  Neptune, 
scarlet  ;  Princess  Frederica,  cream-yellow,  tinted 
rose  ;  Favourite,  pure  pink  ;  Imogene,  buff  yellow  ; 
Princess  Beatrice,  light  pinkish-yellow ;  Latona, 
straw  colour;  Ruby,  a  richly -coloured  multicolor 
cross;  Barones)  Henry  Schroder,  the  fineBt  of  the 
light  varieties,  delicate  blush-white  ;  Lord  Wolseley, 
orange-yellow  ;  Thetis,  pinkish-nankeen  colour,  and 
sc  <rlet  crown. 

Orchids. 

The  famous  collection  of  Orchids,  while  increasing 
in  extent  every  year,  is  maintained,  despite  inimical 
conditions  of  London  air  and  fog,  in  excellent  con- 
dition aa  of  yore.  The  home-raised  hybrid  croses, 
which  become  more  numerous  each  year,  arj  this 
autumn  enriched  by  a  fine  succession  of  Laelia  Perrini, 
Cattleya  Bowrinsiana,  and  ol,her  autumn  flowers,  some 
of  which  are  in  bloom;  while  on  the  batches  of 
Lielia  x  Latona,  Laalio  -  Cattleya  x  Ilippolyta,  and 
other  charming  hybrids,  there  are  signs  of  a  contiuued 
succession  of  flowers. 

In  tho  warm  Cypripedium-house  there  is  a  fine 
ehow  of  hybiid  Cypripediurus;  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  for  a  number  of  years  this  particu'ar 
glass-house  has  never  at  any  season  been  without  a 
display  of  them.  Among  the  handsomest  now  in 
bloom  are  C.  x  Milo  (oenanthum  superlmm  x  insigue 
Chantini),  of  the  same  general  appearance  as  C.  X 
triumphans,  but  with  more  bright  rose  colour  in  the 
dorsal  sepal.  Beside  it  is  a  batch  of  C.  x  rcnan- 
thum  superbum,  and  plants  of  C.  x  insigne 
Chantini,  both  good  and  interesting  to  examine 
beside  their  more  stately  offspring. 
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Othei  remarkable  plants  in  bloom  are  C.  x  Arthur- 
ianurn  pulchellurn,  distinguished  by  the  violet  spot 
iu  the  upper  Eepal ;  C.  x  Minoso,  C.  x  Prospero,  C. 
x  Chas.  Canham,  C.  x  Harrisianum  euperbnm,  and 
C.  x  H.  nigrum,  two  old  but  still  not  superseded 
varieties ;  C.  x  Niobe,  a  number  of  the  effective  C. 
X  T.  B.  Haywood,  varieties  of  C.  X  Leeanum  ;  a 
fine  example  of  the  true  yellow  C.  insigne  Sandene, 
imothir  of  the  next  best  yellow  form,  0.  i.  Sandciia- 
uum  ;  a  good  example  of  the  clear,  emerald-green, 
yellow  and  white  C.  Lawrenceanum  Hyeauum  ;  two 
niodbatchesofC.CharlesworthiandC.S;iic?rianum,:vnd 


mens  of  D.  chrysanthum,  the  pretty  Spathoglottis 
Veillardi  ;  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  &o. 

The  Ihakenopsu-house  was  filled  with  a  splendid 
lot  of  plants  in  the  best  possible  condition  of 
P.  Stuartiana  and  other  favourite  species,  all  being 
in  fine  flowering  condition.  As  a  proof  that  the 
success  with  these  rather  difficult  subjects  is 
not  fitful,  it  may  be  stated  that  some  of  the  earliest 
hybrids  were  present,  and  in  splendid  health,  among 
these  being  P.  x  Hebe,  P.  x  Ludde-violacea,  and 
other?,  throwing  up  flower-spikes.  In  the  PhaUcnop- 
sjs-hcuse   there  were  noted   some  fine  examples   of 
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Bmaller  numbers  of  C.  tonsum,  C.  Chamberlainianum; 
various  hybrids  of  the  Selenipedium  x  calurum,  and 
S.  x  Sedeni  section  ;  and  in  an  adjoining  house  a 
l?rge  number  of  varieties  of  the  C.  insigne  montanum 
class,  their  flowers  exhibiting  remarkable  variation. 
In  bloom,  together  with  the  waim-house  Cypiipe- 
diums,  were  fine  examples  of  the  Ionopsis  paniculata, 
Comparettia  macroplectron,  and  Miltonia  vexil'aria 
Leopoldi,  a  variety  having  pretty  rose-tinted  flowers, 
heavily  marked  at  the  base  of  the  lip  with  claret 
colour.  Some  well  flowered  plants  of  Dendrobium 
bracteosum,  and  its  white  variety,  D.  bigibbum  ;  and 
tome  allied  species  were  hung  from  the  roof;  D. 
formosum  giganteum,    a  number  of    showy  epeei- 


Dendrobium  atro-violaceum,  with  blossoms  ;  the 
fnow-white  Angraecum  modestum,  showing  flower- 
spikes  in  abundance  ;  Calanthes,  Oncidium  Kramcri, 
Miltonia  Roezli,  and  M.  Pi.  alba,  &c. 

The  Rockcry-hoiisevt&e,  as  usual,  well  furnished  with 
flowerirg  plants,  including  a  display  of  a  very  fine 
strain  of  Oncidium  varicosum.  of  which  there  are 
more  than  100  plants,  with  flower-spikes  in  all  stages. 
Standing  behind  these  were  Sobralia  x  Veitchi,  the 
rare  S.  Sanderi,  S.  xantholeuca,  &c.  Other  subjects 
in  flower  werd  Vanda  tricolor,  V.  mavis,  a  pretty 
Lycaete  Skinner',  the  white-petalled  L.  leucantha, 
Zygopetalum  maxillare,  and  Z.  m.  Gautieri  ;  the 
elegant  Brassia  Lawrenceana  longistima.   Oncidium 


Forbcsii,  a  very  handsome  form  of  O.  prsetextum, 
and  another  apparently  intermediate  between  it  and 
O.  curtum,  Epidendrum  Wallisii,  and  other  showy 
species,  all  effectively  arranged. 

The  adjoining  cool-house  contains  a  large  collection 
of  Cymbidium  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
space.  Here  were  some  healthy  plants  of  C.  Tracy- 
anum,  some  hybrids,  C.  x  Winnianum,  C.  x  ebur- 
neo-Lowianum,  &c,  basides  a  few  of  C.  elcgans 
and  C.  giganteum  in  bloom.  Suspended  from  the 
roof  in  fine  condition  were  a  number  of  species  which 
most  gardenfrs  would  place  in  much  higher  tempe- 
rature, with  but  indifferent  results,  and  among  them 
Vanda  ccerulea ;  the  blue  Dendrobium  Victoria 
llegina,  the  orange- coloured  D.  subclausum,  and  the 
nigro-hirsute  D.  Lowieanum.  In  the  warm-house, 
with  the  tank,  the  showier  crosses  of  Dendrobium, 
and  the  rarer  varieties  of  D.  nobile,  together  with 
other  showy  specimens,  were  remarked. 

The  large  Cattleya-house  has  a  show  of  fine  forms 
of  C.  labiati ;  one  carefully-watched  flower,  which 
was  thought  would  be  pure  white,  developed  a  blush 
tint  on  expanding.  Overhead  were  hundreds  of 
Cattleya  aurea.  In  bloom  there  were  noticed  only 
some  few  of  C.  maxima,  C.  Bowringiana,  C.  Dorman- 
iana,  Laalia  autumnalis,  atro-rubens,  L.  albida,  &c. 

The  Odmitorjlossum-homes,  in  addition  to  having  the  ■ 
older  stock  in  fine  condition,  have  some  12,000  of 
the  Pacho  strain  of  O.  crispum,  the  bulk  of  which 
will  for  the  first  time  flower  this  season,  and  it  is 
hoped  they  will  afford  many  good  varieties.  In 
bloom  there  were  O.  tripudians,  O.  Pescatorei,  O. 
Uro-Skinneri,  and  others  ;  but  the  principal  show  of 
flowers  is  due  to  Oncidiums  including  O.  varicosum, 
O.  dasytyle,  and  among  the  last-named  probable  hybrid 
of  it,  and  which  will  doubtless  prove  0.  prav.taus 
which  firet  appeared  with  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1880. 

In  a  small  glass-house  a  few  masses  of  Odonto-i 
glossum  Phalaenopsis,  or  as  it  is  more  correctly  now 
ca'led,  Miltonia  Phalaraopsis,  in  vigour  were  noticed. 


SOME    NEGLECTED    GKEEN« 

HOUSE    PLANTS. 

On  visiting  the  best  and  most  extensive  of  our 
noblemen's  gardens,  one  almost  invariably  notices 
the  same  old  favourites  in  the  conservatory.  Not 
that  I  would  disparage  them— by  any  means ;  but  what 
I  wish  is,  that  they  may  be  supplemented  by  some 
of  our  less-known  (though  not  less  beautiful)  deco- 
rative  plants,  suitable  for  furnishing  a  cool-house. 
No  better  example  of  a  greenhouse  with  a  varied  col. 
lection  of  good  flowering  plants  can  be  had  than 
No.  4  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  anyone  inte- 
rested in  this  class  would  certainly  enjoy  and  benefit 
from  a  visit  there. 

But  to  return  to  my  immediate  subject.  One  of 
the  most  useful  of  summer  and  autumn-flowering 
plants  is  Gomphrena  globosa,  in  its  varieties,  of  which 
alba  and  purpurea  are  good  examples.  It  forms  an 
erect,  branched  growth,  about  2  feet  high,  and  bears 
numerous  globe-shaped  heads  of  flowers,  varying  in 
colour  according  to  the  variety.  The  best  method  of 
raising  the  plant  is  from  seed  ;  the  first  sowing 
should  be  in  April,  followed  by  others  in  May  and 
June  for  succession.  The  seeds  germinate  readily  in 
pans  of  light  soil,  covered  with  glass,  and  placed  in 
the  propagating-pit.  When  2  or  3  inches  high,  the 
seedlings  may  be  transferred  to  small  6-inch  pots, 
putting  three  plants  in  each  pot.  In  doing  this,  it  is 
very  necessary  to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  in 
their  various  sized,  placing  the  small  ones  in  the 
same  pots,  and  similarly  with  the  larger  and  medium- 
sized  ones  ;  otherwise  the  plants,  when  fully  grown, 
will  present  a  very  uneven  appearance.  A  tempera- 
ture of  55°  to  60°  by  night  suits  them  well. 

Trachclium  cccrideum  grows  from  2  to  3  feet  high, 
and  has  rather  pale  blue  flowers,  arranged  iu  a 
corymbose  panicle.  It  is  very  useful  in  the  month  of 
August,  as  its  flowers  remain  in  good  condition  for  a 
considerable  time.  A  white  variety  is  also  in  culti- 
vation. T.  ccetuleum  is  preferably  propagated  from 
cuttings  taken  in  the  autumn  after  flowering.  When 
these  are  rooted,   they  may  be   removed  from  th« 
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propagating-frame  to  a  cooler  temperature.  In  spring, 
pot  them  into  48-sized  pots,  and  grow  them  in  a  cool- 
house  during  the  summer,  finally  shifting  them 
when  ready  into  6 -inch  or  8 -inch  pots,  as  may  be 
advisable. 

Rivina  tinctoria  and  R.  humilis.—  These  beautiful 
berried  plants  are  charming  for  summer  decoration 
in  the  conservatory.  They  have  one  drawback, 
namely,  that  if  not  carefully  handled,  the  berries 
very  easily  fall  off,  and  stain  anything  they  may  come 
in  contact  with.  Thus  they  would  not  be  suitable 
for  table  decoration,  nor  for  use  in  apartments  ;  but 
in  their  proper  place,  the  greenhouse,  these  plaats 
are  very  attractive.  The  two  species  are  easily  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  the  spring,  and  grow  rapidly  if 
potted  in  a  fairly  good  soil,  and  kept  in  a  temperature 
of  60°  by  night.  It  is  not  advisable  to  shade  them 
heavily,  as  when  fully  grown,  the  leaves,  especially 
those  of  R.  tinctoria,  take  on  a  beautiful  autumnal- 
like  tint.  This  will  become  still  more  pronounced  if 
the  plants  are  allowed  the  maximum  amount  of  light 
and  air.  R.  humilis  has  numerous  racemes,  about 
3  inches  long,  of  bright  scarlet  berries.  R.  tinctoria 
has  yellow  berries,  not  so  deusely  arranged  in  the 
raceme  as  R.  humilis.  The  racemes  are  also  not  quite 
so  long.  Harry  E.  Thomas. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Forestry. 

OUR  WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 

(Continued  from  p.  3S0.) 
What  we  need  in  England  is  not  a  school,  but 
a  few  practical  object-lessons  of  woodlands,  which 
combine  the  ornamental  and  the  useful  in  a  mauuer 
adapted  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  majority 
of  English  woods  are  maintained.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  such  woods  are  or  could  be  plentiful 
enough  on  private  estates,  but  such  is  not  the  case 
at  present,  nor  do  I  see  much  hope  of  their  becoming 
so  until  proprietors  cease  to  regard  the  national 
improvement  of  their  woods  as  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment, to  try  which  may  possibly  end  in  a  disaster  to 
all  that  is  most  valued  in  them.  At  the  present 
moment  British  forestry  is  beginning  to  realise 
the  fact  that  it  is  more  or  less  a  failure  as  a  commer- 
cial undertaking,  and  its  most  ardent  exponents  are 
endevouring  to  rush  it  headlong  along  the  lines 
on  which  continental  forestry  has  been  run  for  so 
many  years,  and  with  such  success  from  an  economic 
point  of  view.  Naturally  enough,  a  proprietor  who 
does  not  regard  his  woods  from  the  economic  point  of 
view,  recoils  in  alarm  at  the  very  idea  of  subjecting 
them  to  any  cut  -  and  -  dried  "system"  of  timber- 
farming  which  makes  no  provision  for  ornamental 
features,  or  respect  for  sentiment.  Rather  than  trust 
his  woods  in  the  hands  of  the  economic  forester, 
therefore,  he  prefers  to  go  on  in  the  old  way  with  all 
its  imperfections,  many  of  which,  if  recognised  at  all, 
are  tolerated  with  perfect  equanimity.  Such  a  feeling, 
of  course,  is  fatal  to  all  reform  ;  but  unless  it  can  be 
demonstrated  what  we  meant  by  "reform,"  I  scarcely 
expect  proprietors  will  allow  it  to  be  introduced  into 
their  woods.  Unfortunately,  an  idea  cannot  be 
carried  out,  or  shape  given  to  a  forestry-theory, 
within  the  course  of  a  few  years  ;  and  a  feeling  exists 
among  proprietors  and  foresters  that  a  system  of 
management  which  embraces  the  remote  future  is 
outside  the  bounds  of  practical  aims.  This  is  the 
essential  difference  between  State-forestry  and  that  of 
the  private  owner.  In  the  former,  the  future  takes 
equal  rank  with  the  present ;  in  the  latter,  the  present 
over-rules  the  future  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 
What  iB  chiefly  needed,  is  a  recognition  of  certain 
fundamental  principles  which  underlie  a  suitable 
system  of  estate  wood-management,  an  outline  of 
which,  so  far  as  my  own  views  go,  has  already 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
To  bring  to  maturity  any  such  system  on  a  private 
estate  is  almost  an  impossibility,  and  certainly  cannot 
be  properly  oarried  out  within  the  compass  of  an  average 
life-time.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  accom- 
plishment on  land  which  is  not  subject  to  change  of 


ownership,  and  its  accompanying  variations  of 
individual  interests.  The  Crown  forests  are  emi- 
nently adapted  for  the  demonstration  of  an  approved 
system  of  forestry.  To  import  the  elaborate  German 
systems  of  forestry  into  the  Crown  woods  without 
any  modification  might  not  only  arouse  great  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  landowners,  but  would  probably 
have  but  little  effect  upon  the  general  management 
of  estate  woods  throughout  the  country. 

An  essential  point  in  the  proper  education  of 
the  British  forester  is  that  of  keeping  in  view  the 
objects  for  which  British  woods  are  maintained. 
If  timber  -  growing  be  one  of  them,  it  is  not 
the  only  one,  aud  therefore  the  continental  systems 
of  forestry  cannot  be  introduced  intact  into  this 
country,  although  a  great  deal  of  what  is  best  in 
them  may  be  copied  with  advantage.  A  due  appre- 
ciation of  what  constitutes  the  picturesque,  combined 
with  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  economic  sylvi- 
culturist,  are  qualifications  which  every  proprietor 
ought  to  appreciate  and  require  of  his  forester,  and 
were  this  generally  the  case,  British  forestry  would 
soon  show  a  decided  improvement.  A .  0.  Forbes. 


The   Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Yanrlas  — Plants  of  Vanda  Kimbnlliana  which  have 
ceased  to  flower  may  be  placed  in  the  coolest  part  of 
a  Cattleva-house,  and  have  very  little  water  afforded 
for  a  few  months.  V.  Amesiana.  a  species  now 
showing  flower-spikes,  should  be  similarly  treated, 
and  placed  in  full  light.  The  plant  needs  much  care 
when  being  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  the 
succulent  leaves  being  apt  to  snap  off  on  being 
slightly  touched.  The  pUnts  of  V.  ccerulea  should 
be  placed  in  the  intermediate-house,  affording  them 
plenty  of  ventilation  :  and  plants  that  are  making 
roots  freely  will  require  occasional  light  applications 
of  water,  reducing  the  quantity  immediately  the 
green  points  of  the  roots  change  colour,  sufficient 
being  afforded  them  to  keep  the  leaves  fresh-looking 
and  green. 

Laliai. — The  flowers  of  Lselia  pumila  and  its  varie- 
ties, L.  prtestans,  L.  Dayana,  and  L.  marginata,  are 
always  admired,  and  the  nlants,  being  of  much  deco- 
rative value,  should  be  found  in  quantity  wherever 
indoor  plants  are  grown.  Although  this  species  was 
at  one  time  very  rare,  and  expensive  to  buy,  plants 
may  now  be  bought  at  a  very  low  price.  Plants 
newly  imported  should  be  placed  in  shallow  pans, 
and  suspended  to  the  rafters,  fixing  them  firmly  in 
the  pans  with  crocks,  tying  one  or  two  of  the  ps  iudo- 
bulbs  to  the  handle,  in  order  to  keep  it  always  steady 
in  the  pan — an  important  fact  in  enabling  the  plant 
to  get  roothold  quickly.  When  the  new  roots  begin 
to  push  forth,  a  small  quantity  only  of  peat  and 
sphagnum-moss  should  be  afforded  them.  The  com- 
post must  n3ver'  be  allowed  to  get  quite  dry,  and 
during  the  growing  season  water  must  be  liberally 
supplied.  Old-established  plants  may  be  afforded 
fresh  rooting  material  immediately  new  root-growth 
begins.  These  L;clias  should  be  wintered  in  the 
intermediate-house,  as,  if  exposed  to  the  lower  tem- 
perature of  the  cool-house,  the  young  breaks  and 
leaves  generally  decay,  although  in  summer  they  are 
well  suited  in  the  latter.  Let  the  plants  be  closely 
examined  for  whito-scale,  these  insects  multiplying 
rapidly. 

Ca/Hci/a-housc. —  It  will  be  noticed  that  Cattleya 
Warneri  will  be  showiDg  signs  of  activity,  both  new 
growths  and  roots  pushing  freely  ;  and  at  this  period 
the  plants  should  be  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of 
the  house,  raised  up  towards  the  light  on  inverted 
flowerpots.  For  the  present  time  a  very  small 
amount  of  water  is  needed  by  these  plants,  but  as 
growth  advances  so  must  the  quantity  of  water  be 
increased.  The  growth  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  C. 
Lawrenceana  has  finished,  and  the  plant  should  be 
placed  in  a  very  light  position  in  order  to  ripen 
these  ;  but  the  bulbs  should  at  no  time  be  allowed 
to  shrivel  for  lack  of  moisture,  neither  should  tho 
compost  bo  kept  always  wet,  as  th'S  would  cause 
these  pretty  subjects  to  decay. 

Pleiones  or  Indian  Crocuses,  now  that  their  requiro- 
ments  are  better  understood,  are  beooming  popular, 
and  considering  the  number  of  flowers  produced  by 
the  plants  at  this  season,  and  the  nice  effects  which 


may  be  obtained  when  they  are  used  as  table  decora- 
tions, they  deserve  to  be  extensively  cultivated.  The 
greater  number  of  them,  as  P.  maculata,  P.  m.  alba, 
P.  largenaria,  P.  concolor,  F.  praecox,  P.  Wallichiana, 
and  P.  burmanica,  are  now  going  out  of  bloom, 
requiring  attention  forthwith  as  to  repotting.  This 
operation  should  be  carried  out  before  new  roots  push 
forth  from  the  green  shoots,  out  of  which  the  flowers 
sprang,  for  as  these  roots  lengthen  quickly,  some  are 
sure  to  get  injured  if  repotting  is  delayed.  Let  the 
plants  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  remove  the  old  soil, 
and  all  dead  roots  and  bulbs,  and  place  the  plants  in 
shallow  pots  or  orchid-pans,  pans  being  more  con- 
venient for  hanging  up  to  the  rafters.  A  10-in.  pan  will 
hold  twenty  pseudo  bulbs.  The  pans  should  be  filled 
to  one  half  their  depth  with  clean  crocks,  and  over  this 
a  thin  layer  of  sphagnum-moss  should  be  placed,  then  a 
layer  of  the  potting  material,  and  upon  this  the  base  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs  should  rest,  filling  up  around  them 
firmly  with  a  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  sphagnum-moss,  well  mixed 
with  a  moderate  quantity  of  coarse  silser-sand.  When 
re-potting  it  is  not  necessary  to  part  every  cluster  of 
pseudo  bulbs,  as  is  often  practised,  but  simply  to 
re-pot  them  in  clusters.  When  done  in  this  way  the 
vacant  spaces  between  the  bulbs  may  be  filled  up  ' 
with  the  roughest  part  of  the  compost,  giving  prefer- 
ence to  the  sphagnum-moss.  Place  them  near  to  the 
roof  glass  of  the  Cattleya  or  intermediate-house,  and 
for  a  few  weeks  afford  scarcely  any  or  no  water,  but 
when  the  plants  begin  to  grow  keep  the  compost 
moist  but  no  more,  affording  more  as  growth  pro- 
gresses. When  thoroughly  established,  weak  liquid- 
manure  may  be  given  about  once  in  seven  days. 
P.  humilis,  P.  Hookeriana,  and  its  variety  brachy- 
glossa,  generally  flower  about  January  or  February, 
and  till  that  time  they  should  be  suspended  close 
to  the  glass  in  the  Odontoglossum-bouse,  affording 
sufficient  water  to  prevent  the  pseudo-bulbs  from 
shrivelling.  Re-potting  may  be  done  just  after  the 
plants  have  done  flowering. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House,  Herts. 

The  Fifi-house. — The  trees  which  are  intended  to 
ripen  their  fruits  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
May  should  be  forthwith  started  to  grow,  and  for 
this  kind  of  early  forcing,  pot-trees  are  the  best, 
these  being  more  readily  forced  into  growth  ;  aud 
small-fruiting  varieties  are  better  than  larger  ones. 
The  following  are  varieties  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
viz.,  St.  John,  Early  Violet,  Angelique,  and  Blank 
and  White  Ischias.  The  trees  that  are  in  a  suitable 
condition  for  forcing  are  those  which  have  been 
established  in  pots  for  a  whole  year,  and  whose  shoots 
are  perfectly  matured.  Before  the  trees  are  put  into 
the  forcing-house,  let  them  be  dressed  with  Gishurst 
Compound-soap  or  other  insecticide,  and  a  top- 
dressing  of  loam,  wood-ashes,  and  decayed  manure 
given  to  the  ball ;  and  if  there  is  not  space  to  admit 
of  this  being  afforded  without  interfering  with  the 
space  left  for  affording  water,  a  band  of  zinc  3  inches: 
deep  may  be  placed  round  the  rim,  resting 
on  the  soil  near  the  edge  of  the  pot.  Tho 
Fig-house  should  also  be  well  cleansed  in  every 
part,  and  the  glass  made  bright,  and  the  walls 
lime-washed.  The  bed  of  tree-leaves  should  be 
renewed  if  the  Fig-trees  are  to  be  afforded  bottom- 
heat  at  the  start.  The  Fig  fruits  well  without 
bottom  heat,  but  a  start  is  made  quicker  if  it  be 
employed.  Ascertain  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  the 
pots,  and  if  it  is  not  moist,  afford  water  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  afterwards  whenever  the  soil  approaches 
a  dry  state.  The  temperatures  at  the  beginning  may 
be  50°  at  night,  55°  by  day  with  fire-heat,  and  10°  to  15° 
higher  with  sunshine.  Maintain  genial  forcing  condi- 
tions, syringing  the  trees  once  or  twice  a  day  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  moistening  the  floors  and  walls.  Let 
ventilation  be  afforded  at  the  top  of  the  house  in  bright 
weather,  closing  it  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  let  this 
airt  of  treatment  continue  till  the  buds  begin  to 
push,  then  increase  the  temperature  a  few  degrees, 
and  afford  a  gradual  continual  rise  in  the  heat. 
When  bright  weather  allows  of  hi^h  temperatures 
being  given,  do  not  force  likewise  at  night  more  than 
the  normal.  Closs  about  1.30  or  2  p.m. — that  is, 
while  the  sun  may  still  be  shining  on  the  house. 
Pot-Figs  intended  for  late  fruiting  should  be  wintered 
in  oold  glass-houses  or  in  frost-proof  slieds,  as,  if 
left  outside,  tho  embryo  fruits  are  liable  to  be  hurt  if 
the  frosts  are  very  severe. 

Trees  in  Borders  should  be  put  in  good  order 
for  starting,  as  for  the  pot-trees  —  that  is,  they 
Bhould  be  pruned,  although  there  will  be  little  of 
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this  required  if  disbudding  and  thinning  were  attended 
to  in  due  season  ;  and  if  scale,  insects,  or  mealy-bug 
be  present,  let  the  shoots,  &a,  be  washed  with  Gis- 
hurst's  Compound-soap,  or  syringe  or  wash  with  water 
at  a  temperature  of  150°,  or  140°  if  the  shoots  are 
immersed  therein.  The  Gishurst-soap  ought  not  to 
be  used  stronger  than  2  oz,  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
Petroleum  emulsion  is  likewise  a  good  remedy,  but 
it  requires  caution  in  the  using,  so  that  the  oil  does 
not  float  on  the  surface.  Having  dressed  the  trees, 
secure  the  shoots  to  the  trellis.  Old  trees  will  need  a 
top-dressing  of  materials  similar  to  that  recommended 
for  tho!e  growing  in  pots  aud  tubs. 

Tomatos. —  Plants  raised  from  seed  in  the  early 
autuma  will  now  be  ready  for  shifting  into  5-inch 
pots,  using  a  warmed  soil  consisting  of  loam  three- 
quarters  and  leaf-mould  one-quarter,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sand  or  powdered  lime-rubble  ;  afford 
them  a  moderate  supply  of  water  to  settle  the  soil, 
aud  place  them  in  a  Htht  plaoo  near  the  glass,  in  a 
temperature  of  about  52°  at  night,  and  58°  by  day, 
iu  cloudy  or  very  frosty  weather,  but  higher  with 
sun-heat,  ventilatiog  the  house  whenever  the  air  is 
mild. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Flowering  Shrubs. — Of  these  beautiful  objects  iu 
the  flower  garden,  too  rarely  found  in  sufficient 
variety  iu  English  gardens  of  to-day,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  buy-in  and  plant  aa  many  as  space, 
without  crowding,  can  be  found  for  them.  They 
may  be  bought-iu  in  quantity,  and  planted  in  the 
nursery  or  reserve  garden.  Kerria  japonica,  with 
its  yelluw  flowers  ;  and  the  double  variety,  flore- 
pleno,  the  variegated-foliaged  variety,  are  pretty 
shrubs  iu  their  season  ;  then  we  have  the  Forsythia 
viridtssima  and  su>peusa,  both  having  yellow 
flowers  ;  Deutzia  crenata,  gracilis,  and  Lsmoine's 
new  vareties ;  Cotoneaster  Simonsii,  microphylla, 
and  others.  Hibiscus  syriacas,  Viburnum  (the 
Gueldres  Rose),  Hypericums  in  much  variety, 
both  tall  and  dwatf ;  Philadelphia  (mock  Orange), 
including  a  number  of  handsome  varieties  ;  Staphy- 
lta  trifoliata,  pinnatifida,  andcolchica  ;  Syringas,  and 
many  Cydonias  in  variety,  and  a  great  host  of  Crabs 
with  glowing  fruits  of  a  variety  of  sizes.  Most  of 
the  above  shrubs  or  half  trees  flower  in  the  spring 
and  summer.  Some  of  these  plants  are  excellent  for 
forming  beds  by  themselves,  covering  banks,  fur 
making  margins  to  beds  of  Rhododendrons  or  other 
shrubs,  as  solitary  plants,  or  in  small  groups  on  lawn. 
I  here  mention  a  few  of  the  commoner  species  that 
the  planter  may  buy-in  and  plant  at  this  seasoD, 
premising  that  everything  is  done  before-hand  iu 
trenching,  manuring,  and  draining  the  soil  to  ensure 
Buccess.  In  the  matter  of  draining  a  bed  on  land 
that  is  insufficiently  or  not  drained  at  all,  a  pit  or 
dry  well  should  be  dug  8  to  10  feet  deep  and  i  feet 
in  diameter,  and  half-filled  with  any  hard  rubbish, 
brickbats,  stones,  big  flints,  burrs  from  the  garden 
furnaces,  &c. ,  the  upper  half  being  re- filled  with  the 
better  portions  of  the  excavated  soil.  Into  this  pit 
some  tile  or  pipe-drains  may  lead  from  the  bed  and 
surrounding  area,  and  much  good  will  follow,  the 
land  made  drier,  and  consequently  warmer  and  better. 

Climbing  Roses. — The  present  time  is  good  for  the 
planting  of  Roses  for  covering  arbours,  fences,  &c, 
but  the  plants  will  not  succeed  unless  the  soil  has 
been  deeply  trenched  and  manured,  and  has  had  a 
considerable  proportion  of  fresh  loam  incorporated 
with  it,  in  order  to  maintain  healthy,  vigorous 
growth  for  many  years.  The  following  are  the  most 
suitable  varieties  for  climbers  :  Longworth  Rambler, 
Carmine  Pillar,  Crimson  Rambler,  Algeria,  the 
Yellow  Rambler,  Aimee  Vibert,  Fe'licite'-Perpetue, 
Reve  d'Or,  Madame  Berard,  the  Dawson  Ruse, 
Madame  Desprez  (enormous  cluster  of  pink,  double 
flowers),  Dundee  Rambler,  Alice  Gray,  Rampant, 
The  Garland,  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg,  and 
Polyantha  grandillora. 

Solidago  (Golden  Sose).  —  There  are  few  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial  plants  which  afford  in  late 
summer  and  autumn  a  better  display  in  the  herbaceous 
border  than  these,  with  their  large  feathery  heads  of 
pale  yellow  flowers.  The  average  height  of  the  plants 
is  1  to  5  feet. 

Zalhyrut  (Everlasting  Pea).— For  the  covering  of 
walls  md  fences,  these  plants  are  very  suitable,  and  the 
white  variety,  L.  graudiflorus  albus,  is  one  that  is, 
although  soentless,  useful  for  outtiog  ;  latifolius  is 
the  best  of  the  red-flowering  speoies.  Good  pre- 
paration of  the  soil  is  necessary  for  the  plants,  and 
once  planted  they  should  not  be  disturbed. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenger,  Gardener  to  H.  C.  Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Ftilonias. — If  these  pretty  plants  are  ussd  for 
indoor  decorations  at  this  season,  all  the  spare  shoots 
obtaiuable  may  be  made  into  cuttings  and  inserted 
thickly  together  in  a  bed  of  sandy  soil,  or  in  flower- 
pots in  the  propagating-house.  The  heat  afforded  the 
cuttings  should  not  be  less  than  S0°.  When  Fittonias 
are  employed  as  a  furnishing  for  taller  plants,  for 
hiding  the  mould  in  the  pots  and  similar  purposes, 
well-rooted  cuttings  may  be  tied  up  in  green  moss 
and  soil,  and  plaoed  in  boxes  kept  in  the  stove  or 
other  warm-house.  They  are  then  available  at  any 
time.  Such  plants,  if  kept  moist,  will  keep  in 
presentable  condition  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time. 

Golem. — In  order  to  winter  these  plants  satisfac- 
torily at  this  sei-'on,  place  them  near  tho  light  in 
a  house  having  a  warmth  of  00°,  wheh  is  keptdiyish 
and  ventilated,  the  amount  of  water  afforded  at  tho 
root  being  moderate.  Small,  bright-coloured  Ooleus 
are  attractive  when  used  for  dinner-table  decoration 
and  other  purposes  in  apartments,  but  their  life 
under  such  conditions  is  short.  The  tops  of  leggy 
plants  may  be  taken  for  propagation  purposes.  At 
this  season  they  strike  freely  in  bottom-heat  of  75° 
to  80°,  with  top-heat  of  10°  less. 

Ornamental-leaved  Begonias. — The  dwarf  species 
and  varieties  have  a  high  decorative  value,  and 
associate  pleasingly  with  Oplismenus  Burmanni 
(Panicum)  variegatus,  and  similar  trailing  plants. 
Plants  which  have  became  shabby  from  continued 
employment  in  apartments  may  be  cat  down  to 
the  ground,  and  kept  dryish  at  the  root  till  they 
start  anew  in  the  spring.  A  good  way  of  keeping 
the  plants  in  a  healthy  stite  at  this  season  is  to 
place  them  on  the  ground,  where  drip  cannot  reach 
them,  and  where  the  conditions  are  such  that  they 
cannot  get  unduly  dry.  A  house  with  a  night 
temperature  of  55°,  and  one  by  day  of  65°  to  70°  is  best 
forjthe  Begonia  either  at  rest  or  flowering  at  this  season. 
For  plants  of  foliage  Begonias  at  rest  very  little  light 
is  necessary,  and  in  the  case  of  those  whose  stems  die 
down  in  the  winter,  or  others  that  have  been  cut 
down,  not  any  is  required. 

Plants  and  Balis  for  Forcing. — The  stock  of 
Deutzias,  Azilea  indica,  A.  mollis,  early-flowering 
varieties  of  Rhododendron  hvbridum,  Lilacs,  Dutch 
Bulbs,  Staphylea  Colchica,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  and 
Solomon's  Seal,  may  be  introduced  into  gentle  heat. 
In  the  early  stage,  the  amount  of  heat  afforded  should 
not  exceed  50°,  more  warmth  being  afforded  when 
the  plants  have  pushed  their  bloom-buds  some- 
what. Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Spiraeas  which  have  been 
exposed  to  frost,  may  be  placed  in  the  forcing-house 
forthwith,  a  thick  layer  of  moss  being  place!  over  the 
crowns,  aud  kept  moist  until  it  is  removed,  when  the 
growths  push  through  it.  Roman  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
and  Narcissus,  should  not  be  kept  in  strong  heat  till 
the  flowers  open,  but  be  removed  to  a  less  warm 
place.  The  stock  of  Dutch  bulb3  plunged  in  beds  of 
coal-ashes  should  be  frequently  examined,  and  all 
that  have  started  removed  to  cold  frames,  and  shaded 
from  sunshine  for  a  few  days. 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

The  Fig. — Provision  ought  now  be  made  in  northern 
and  midland  shires  for  the  protection  of  the  Fig  on 
walls,  and  in  inland  parts  of  Kent  and  in  Surrey  the 
Fig  on  south  walls  often  get  the  points  of  the  shoots 
killed  in  Bevere  winters.  A  good  method  of  protec- 
tion is  to  looseu  the  tree  from  the  wall,  and  tie  the 
branches  in  long  bundles  with  tarred  -  string. 
When  a  tree  is  fan-trained  this  is  easily  done,  four  to 
six  bundles  being  sufficient  for  a  large  tree.  When 
these  buadles  are  ready,  Wheat-straw  should  be 
obtained  and  drawn  out  straight  as  for  thatching, 
only  it  must  not  be  wetted,  and  with  this  the 
bundles  should  be  wrapped  round  compactly,  the 
s!raw  to  be  kept  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
branches,  about  2  inches  in  thickness,  commencing  at 
the  base  and  working  upwards  ;  if  the  lower  end  of 
each  layer  of  straw  is  brought  well  over  the  top  of 
the  previous  layer  immediately  below  it,  moisture 
will  run  to  the  bottom,  and  pass  into  the  foil. 
Each  lot  of  straw  must  be  tied  with  string 
before  putting  on  more.  Scarcely  any  frost  expe- 
rienced in  this  country  will  hurt  trees  treated  in 
this  manner.  Dry  braoken  may  be  used  instead  of 
straw,  or  Asparagus-haulm,  but  neither  keeps  out 
moisture  so  well,  and  that  is  an  important  considera- 


tion. Especial  care  must  be  taken  of  the  points  of 
the  shoots,  frost  being  more  injurious  in  its  effects 
when  the  protective  materials  are  damp.  The 
embryo-fruits  for  next  season  being  situated  thereon, 
the  bundles  may  be  secured  in  an  upright  position 
against  the  wall.  Horizontally-trained  Fig-trees  are 
not  so  easily  dealt  with  in  this  manner.  The  late 
R.  Gilbert,  when  gardener  at  Burghley  House,  always 
used  Scarlet  Runner-sticks  with  the  bine  on 
them  for  protecting  his  horizontally-trained  trees, 
and  by  placing  them  somewhat  close  together 
in  front  of  the  wall  he  wa3  able  to  carry 
his  Fig-trees  safely  through  an  ordinary  winter- 
The  points  of  the  stakes  were  stuck  into  the  ground 
about  18  inches  distant  from  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
and  long  sticks  were  fastened  horizontally  near  the 
top,  and  tied  to  the  trees,  which  served  to  keep 
all  taut  and  safe.  Frost  being  severest  near  the  ground, 
the  stem  aud  the  principal  roots  should  be  well 
protected  with  a  heap  of  coal-ash's,  short  straw  or 
tree-leav  s  packed  closely  around.  All  the  small 
fruits  found  at  this  season  should  be  rubbed  off 
before  covering  the  trees,  as  such  are  usually  cast  off 
when  the  sap  rises,  and  even  if  allowed  to  remain 
now,  they  exhaust  the  tree  to  no  good  purpose.  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  possible  to  ripen  a  few  of  them 
occasionally,  but  they  do  not  make  good  fruits — the 
best  Figs  for  the  following  season  being  nearly 
invisible  at  the  present  time. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

Peas  and  Broad  Beans. — When  the  Peas  and  Beans 
sown  iu  October  show  above  the  ground-level,  choose 
a  dry  day  to  stir  the  soil  on  both  sides  of  the  rows, 
afterwards  moulding  them  up  somewhat.  Sometimes 
mice  devour  the  seeds  just  as  they  have  germinated, 
and  when  this  occurs,  traps  should  at  once  be  set  for 
them.  It  is  good  practice  to  coat  the  seeds  with 
red-lead  in  powder,  and  to  sow  chaff  made  from 
Furse  in  the  drills,  both  of  these  deterring  the  mice. 
Beans  and  Peas  being  very  hardy  plants,  no  protec- 
tion is  required  by  them  except  in  the  severest 
weather.  If  the  plants  continue  to  make  a  little 
progress,  moulding-up  may  again  be  practised,  which 
will  be  a  means  of  affording  shelter  from  the  wind. 

French  Beans. — Plants  growing  in  pots,  more  espe- 
cially with  flowers  just  set,  as  well  as  others  with 
usable  pods,  aud  those  in  beds  iu  heated  pits,  should 
be  eirefully  syringed  on  the  under-side  of  the  foliage 
on  tine  mornings,  otherwise  red-spider  will  do  much 
injury  to  them  by  exhausting  the  juices  of  the  leaves. 
The  plants  need  now  all  the  light  possible,  and  should 
not  therefore  be  crowded  together,  or  kept  far  from 
the  glass.  Plants  in  bloom  should  not  be  wetted 
overhead,  nor  afforded  much  water  at  the  root  before 
the  blooms  set.  A  brisk  heat,  say  75°  to  80°,  may 
be  afforded  in  the  daytime,  with  as  much  air  admitted 
to  the  house  as  the  weather  warrants,  internal  con- 
ditions being  such  as  will  forward  growth  without 
encouraging  the  multiplication  of  red-spider.  Sow- 
ings may  be  made  fortnightly.  The  night  tempera- 
ure  of  the  Bean-pit  may  range  from  60°  in  frosty, 
and  62°  to  65°  in  mild  weather. 

Watercress. — The  bed  of  Watercress,  whether  it 
he  in  running  or  still  water,  should  be  kept  clear  of 
floating  weeds  and  rubbish,  and  the  strongest  growths 
cut  off,  so  as  to  encourage  young  or  tender  shoots, 
for  Watercress  grows  a  little  in  mild  winter  weather. 
Fresh  beds  may  now  be  made  in  unctuous  loam, 
overlaid  when  planted  with  shell  or  other  clean 
gravel. 

The  Ice-house. — Let  this  structure  be  put  in 
readiness  for  filling  it.  removing  faggots  from  th 
bottom,  washing  the  walle,  &c,  aud  throwing  it  open 
to  sweeten.  The  rammers  and  pounding-mallets, 
hooks,  and  ice-drags  should  be  put  in  proper  order, 
and  a  quantity  of  new  brushwood  placed  handy. 

General  Work. — Advantage  should  be  taken  when 
frost  has  hardened  the  ground,  to  wheel  mauure  on 
to  vacant  quarters,  or  stack  it  at  easily  accessible 
points,  or  to  open  out  trenches  for  digging  soil. 
Frost,  which  favours  this  kind  of  work,  obliges  tho 
gardener  to  afford  protection  to  tender  kinds  of  vege- 
tables or  auy  that  are  liable  to  injury,  such  as  late 
Cauliflowers,  Early  Broccoli,  white  hard  Cabbages, 
Horn  Carrots,  Couve  Tronchuda,  and  the  like.  Tho 
stores  of  Potatos,  Onions,  and  edible  roots  should 
have  a  olose  examination  on  days  when  rain  or  snow 
stays  outside  work.  Theu  also  is  the  time  to  paint 
and  glaze  frame  lights  and  hand-glasses,  make  labels, 
Dahlia  stakes,  layering-pegs,  seed-boxes,  to  turn  over 
and  mix  Mushroom-bed  materials,  &c. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  Should  be  tent  to  the  PUBL18HEP. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  "will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  (he  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  U 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS     FOR     DECEMBER. 


MONDAT, 


TUESDAY, 


TUESDAY, 
MONDAY, 


[Smitbfield    Club    Show,    at    the 
>-:      Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  N, 
t     (four  days). 

/"National  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety's Exhibition  (rhreo  days). 
!  Meeting  of  the  Floral  Com- 
\  mittee  on  Tuesday. 
I  Scottish  Horticultural  Association 
V.    Meeting. 

f  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
\     miUee  Meeting. 

Dec  io/Nato°nal      Chrysanthemum      So- 
\     ciety's  General  Committee  Meet. 


Dec. 


Dec.    6 


Dec.  13 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 


MONDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


Dec.  5 


Dec.  6 


Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 

Great  Trade  Sale  of  Fruit  Trees 
and  other  Stock,  at  the  Catt 
House  Lane  Nursery,  Horsell, 
near  Woking,  by  order  of  Mr. 
R.  Colljer,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris. 

'Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  &c  ,  at  Pro- 
theroe &  Morris'  Rooms. 

|  Great  Sale  of  Fruit  Tiees  and 
other  stock,  by  order  of  Messrs. 
S.  Spooner  &  Sons,  at  the  Wel- 
lington Road  Nursery,  Hounslow, 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris  (3  days). 

THnRsnAY  no  (.(Dutch      Bulbs    at     Protheroe    & 

JtiUtODAl,        dec.  t>j     Morris' Rooms. 

Dutch     Bulls    at    Protheroe    & 


WEDNEDAY,      Dec.  7 


FKIDAY, 


Dec  P 


(■Dutch 

I      Mom 


ris'  Rooms. 


\  Orchids   at   Protheroe    &  Morris' 
Rocms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 41 '1°. 
Autoal  Temperatures: — 

Losdon.— November  30  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  4S° ;  Min.,  35°. 
Provinces.— November  3D  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  S23,  W.  Ire- 
land ;  Min.,  39°,  E  Scotland. 
Dull,  rainy,  windy  ;  slight  frosts. 


The  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
C'mumsthe"  c«ltui'al  Society  on  the  22nd  ult., 
reported  in  these  columns  in  out- 
last issue,  though  relatively  small,  was  ono  of 
great  interest  and  specially  instructive.  We 
allude  especially  to  the  Chrysanthemums. 
Although  the  number  of  exhibits  was  small  in 
comparison  to  the  magnificent  displays  at  the 
Aquarium,  yet  the  opportunity  for  inspecting 
these  glerious  autumn  flowers,  for  observing 
their  peculiarities,  and  for  appreciating  their 
decorative  value  under  favourable  conditions, 
was  in  many  respects  better  than  could  be 
obtained  at  the  larger  exhibition.  Mr.  Norman 
Davis,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Godfrey',  and  many 
others  whose  names  are  recorded  in  our  previous 
issue,  exhibited  cut-flowers  and  decorative 
groups,  which  enabled  the  visitor  to  see  at  a 
glanca  representatives  of  the  various  types 
which  have  been  gradually  evolved  from  the 
original  single-flowered  form  (as  illustrated  in 
an  article  on  the  evolution  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum in  oar  columns,  November  30,  1880),  and 
illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  the  flowers 
may  be  used  for  decorative  purposes. 

The  marvellous  variety  of  form,  the  brilliancy 
of  colour,  the  astonishing  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  the  art  and  skill  of  the  cultivator, 
were  excellently  illustrated.  It  was  most  inte- 
resting and  most  instructive  to  see  how  the  old 
artificial  and  incongruous  "standard  of  pro- 
perties "  so  dear  to  the  florist  of  the  olden  time 
has  been  broken  down  by  the  variety  and  the 


natural  beauty  of  the  newer  candidates  for  public 
favour.  The  standard  is  no  longer,  at  any  rate 
in  the  case  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  a  merely 
arbitrary  one,  but  is  consistent  with  the  natural 
growth,  habit,  and  conformation  of  the  flower, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  natural  powers  of 
variation  exhibited  in  so  marked  a  degree  by 
the  Chrysanthemum  ;  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  here  wo  are  dealing  not  with  hybrids 
between  two  spocies,  but  with  variations  from 
one  species  only. 

The  decadence  of  the  incurved  type  is  an 
instance  in  point.  No  one  can  dony  some 
amount  of  beauty  in  the  old  incurved  forms, 
and  the  skill  of  the  grower  was  very  remark- 
able, but  the  result  was  formal  and  artificial  to 
a  degree ;  so  that  whilst  we  were  always  glad 
to  see  what  could  be  done  in  this  direction,  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity,  the  excessive  foimality 
became  repellent  rather  than  attractive.  A 
flower  should  be  a  flower,  inimitable  save  by 
another  flower.  The  ultra  regular  blooms  might, 
as  far  as  appearance  goes,  be  cut  out  of  paper. 

It  is  to  the  introduction  of  the  Japanese 
varieties  that  we  owe  our  liberation  from  the 
old  rigid  formalit}'  which  became  so  distasteful 
to  some  of  us.  Among  these  Japanese  forms 
great  progress  has  been  made.  Some  of  the 
first  which  reached  this  country  were  figured 
in  our  columns  so  long  ago  as  June  15,  1861, 
p.  550.  The  types  remain  the  same,  but  the 
development  of  the  type  has  been  most  marked. 
In  our  present  issue  we  give  illustrations, 
somewhat  idealised,  it  must  be  admitted,  of 
certain  forms  which  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Witty.  They  are  truly  extraordinary,  but 
they  are  only  highly  developed  illustrations 
of  the  types  figured  by  us  thirty-seven  years 
ago.  The  raiser  of  noveltios,  particularly  if  he 
procures  his  Eeed  from  Japan,  or  from  Japanese 
varieties,  occasionally  secures  some  of  these 
extraordinary  forms.  He  introduces  to  the 
public  only  those  that  he  supposes  will  be 
useful  for  exhibition  or  decorative  purposes, 
and  which,  upon  the  whole,  and  to  the  ordinary 
observer,  have  fairly  regular  flowers ;  though, 
of  course,  all  of  them,  botanically,  are  moie  or 
less  irregular.  But  the  numberless  seedlings 
that  are  thrown  away  as  soon  as  they  have  pro- 
duced their  first  flowers,  doubtless  include  many 
that  would  be  interesting  to  the  botanist,  and 
though  of  the  nature  of  monstrosities,  they 
would  be  welcome  to  some  cultivators. 

The  flowers  figured  in  our  present  issue 
represent  two  varieties  that  have  been  raised  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  Superintendent  of  the 
Nunhead  Cemetery,  fiom  seed  obtaiued  direct 
from  Japan.  "What  Ho!"  (fig.  110,  p.  405) 
has  long,  drooping,  tubular  ray-florets,  that 
curl  at  the  tips  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  note  from 
the  illustrations  of  the  buds  given,  that  this 
characteristic  is  quite  evident  immediately 
the  florets  emerge  from  the  flower-head,  and 
before  they  have  acquired  a  fifth  part  of 
their  length.  Our  artist  has  made  a  pretty 
picture  of  the  flower,  but  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  will  have  auy  value  as  a  decorative  plant. 

In  the  cise  of  "Golden  Shower"  (fig.  115, 
p.  401),  the  case  may  be  different.  Indeed,  the 
Moral  Committoe  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have  already  bestowed  an  Award  of 
Merit  upon  the  variety,  which  will  afford  novel 
and  attractive  flowers  for  decorative  effects. 
The  thread-like  florets  are  mostly  goldcn- 
ye'.low,  but  some  are  red. 

In  "Golden  Shower"  the  long  thread-like 
florets  are  really  flattish  libbons  (ligules),  and 
the  receptacle  or  dome-shaped  cushion  from 
which   the   florets    spring   is    thickly   covered 


with  membranous  pointed  bracts— one  to  each 
floret. 

In  "  What  Ho  !  "  the  florets  are  long  tubes, 
some  spreadiug  at  right  angles,  others  more  or 
less  pendulous.  The  exigencies  of  our  space 
have  compelled  the  artist  to  show  more  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former.  But  the  curious 
point  botanically  is,  that  the  receptacle  is  quite 
devoid  of  the  bracts  mentioned  in  "  Goldon 
Shower."  The  presence  or  the  absence  of  these 
bracts  will  probably  not  be  noticed  by  the  ordi- 
nary cultivator  unless  his  attention  be  drawn 
t»  it,  but  for  the  botanist  these  peculiarities 
will  be  considered  as  of  greater  importance 
than  the  variation  in  the  form  of  the  corollas. 
There  is  apparently  considerable  variation  in 
the  size  of  these  bracts  in  different  varieties. 


OUR  ALMANAC. — According  to  ourusuilp-actica, 
we  shall  issue  a  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Almanac  with 
our  first  issue  in  tha  New  Year.  In  order  to  make  it 
as  useful  as  possible  for  reference,  we  Bhall  be  obliged 
if  Secretaries  of  Horticultural,  Botanical  and  allied 
Societies,  or  any  of  our  correspondents,  will  send  us 
immediate  intimation  of  all  fixtures  for  1899. 

LlNNEAN  SOCIETY.  —  On  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  thrs  Society  on  Thursday,  November  17, 
Dr.  A.  Gunther,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair;  in 
addition  to  various  papers  interesting  to  zoologists,  Mr. 
Spencer  Le  M.  Moore,  F.L.S.,  read  a  paper  entitled 
"  The  Botanical  Results  of  a  Journey  into  the  in- 
terior of  Western  Australia  ;  with  some  Observations 
on  the  Nature  and  Relations  of  the  Desert  Flora,  and 
on  the  probable  Origin  of  the  Australian  Flora  as  a 
whole,"  The  author  briefly  sketched  the  physical 
and  botanical  features  of  the  West  Australian  desert, 
indicating  the  parallel  of  30°  south,  as,  at  least,  in 
the  Coolgardie  district,  the  dividing-line  between  two 
subfloras.  Flowering  takes  place  almost  entirely  in 
springtime,  when  alons  the  conditions  are  favourable 
to  it.  Stat:stics  of  the  desert-flora  were  then  given 
TheEe  comprise  867  known  species,  of  which  860  are 
Phanerogams,  referable  to  319  genera,  distributed 
Emong  seventy-three  natural  orders.  Of  the  flora,  58 
per  cent,  consist  of  f  pecies  ranged  under  eight  orJer.<, 
with  Composite  and  L)guminos;e  heading  the  list, 
leaving  42  per  cent,  to  be  shared  between  the  remaining 
sixty-five  orders.  The  author  ditbel  eved  the  current 
theory  of  Scandinavian  predominuics  ;  and  the  pre- 
valercj  in  Eastern  Australia  of  fi  rms  of  IndoMaliyan 
frcies  was  held  to  be  due,  in  great  measure,  not  to 
immigration,  but  to  descent  from  the  primitive 
tertiary  florj.  Moreover,  the  balance  of  exchange 
between  Indo-Malaya  and  Australii  in  favour  of  the 
former  area,  was  considered  as  coming  under  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  and  not  as  implying  any  inherent 
superiority  of  the  one  flora  over  the  other.  While  iu 
Europe  the  Australian,  i.e.,  the  xeropbilous  element 
was,  owing  to  change  iu  climate,  eliminited  in  favour  of 
the  present  hygrophilou3  vegetation,  in  Eastern  Aus- 
tralia the  conditions  remained  as  they  were  in  eirlier 
tertiary  times  until  desiccation  set  in.  He  held  that 
this  desiccation  dates  from  an  earlier  period  iu 
Western  Australia  ;  and  that  tbis,  together  with  the 
isolation  of  the  western  portion  of  the  contiuent  iu 
secondary  timer  by  a  sea,  and  later  by  stretches  of 
desert,  explains  the  lloristio  difference  between  the 
two  halves  of  Australia. 

The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— 

We  are  requoited  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Barron,  Secretary,  to 
state  that  the  next  election  of  children  to  the  benefits 
of  this  Fund,  consisting  of  an  allowance  of  5s.  per 
week  until  they  attain  the  a?e  of  14  years,  will  take 
place  early  in  February.  All  applications  must  be 
made  on  a  printed  form,  copies  of  which  may  be 
obtained  gratis  from  the  Secretary,  or  any  of  the 
local  secretaries.  Srch  forms  must  be  corredly  filled 
up,  duly  signed,  and  returned  to  the  offioe  by  Tues- 
day, December  20,  1893. 

A  meeting  of  the   Executive  Committee  was 

held  at  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  the  25th  ult.  Mr. 
A.  W.  Q.  Weeks  presiding  in  the  unavoidable  absence 
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of  Mr.  W.  Marshall  There  was,  as  usual,  a  good 
attendance  of  members.  The  following  special 
donations,  &c,  were  announced  : — Mr.  W.  Bryaut, 
sale  of  flowers  at  the  Rugby  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
show,  £7  5s. ;  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Birmin'ham  box, 
£4  3s.  id.  ;  The  Sevenoaks  Gardeners'  Society,  per 
Mr.  Cooke,  £4  ;  Mr.  R.  Scott,  Bradford  box,  £1  10s.  ; 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  £1  5s.  2d.  ; 
Mr.  W.  Bates,  Twickenham  box,  £1  4s.  6d. ;  and  the 
Chiswick  Gardeners'  Society  box,  10s.  It  was 
announced  that  Mr.  William  Nutting  has  consented 
to  take  the  chair  at  the  social  supper,  to  take  p'ace 
on  the  evening  of  the  annual  meeting  on  February  17 
next,  at  Andeiton's  Hotel. 

National  Rose  Society.-  We  are  requested 

to  state  that  the  twenty-second  annual  general 
meetiDg  of  the  National  Ro3e  Society  will  take  place 
at  the  Rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel 
Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Thursday, 
December  8,  at  3.30  p.m.  Proposed  new  regulation  : 
"In  the  three  Trophy  classes  at  the  Metropolitan 
Exhibition,  and  in  the  two  Trophy  classes  at  the  Pro- 
vincial Exhibition,  the  blooms  must  be  staged  in 
boxes  of  the  following  dimensions,  viz  :  twenty-four 
blooms  in  boxes  3  feet  6  inches  long  by  1  foot  6  inches 
wide,  and  eighteen  blooms  in  boxes  2  feet  8  inches 
long  by  1  foot  Cinches  wide,  all  outside  measurements." 
— A  meeting  of  the  Committee  will  be  held  imme- 
diately after  the  annual  general  meeting,  to  elect  the 
gen<  ral  Purposes  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 
— The  twenty-eecond  annual  dinner  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  will  take  place  at  the  sime  place 
at  5.30p.m,  E.  B.  Cater,  E-:q.,  President  of  the 
Bath  Floral  Fete  Committee,  in  the  chair.  Gentle- 
men intending  to  be  present  at  the  latter  function 
are  requeste  i  to  communicate  either  with  the  Rtv. 
H.  H.  D'Ombrain  or  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  Hon. 
Secretaries. 

International  Exhibition,  St.  Peters- 
burg.—We  have  received  from  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment copies  of  the  schedule  of  the  proposed  exhibi- 
tion which  is  to  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg  from 
May  5/17,  to  May  15/27  next.  The  President  of  the 
foreign  section  is  Professor  Fischer  de  Waldheim, 
Imperial  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Petersburg 

The   Milan    Chrysanthemum   Show.— Oj 

the  occision  of  the  first  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Italian  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  the  execu- 
tive issued  a  very  neitlj -printed  special  number  of 
its  journal,  II  Crisantemo.  The  idea  is  sometliirjg 
similar  to  the  American  exhibition  souvenir,  and 
visitors  will  certainly  preserve  this  special  issue  as  a 
keepsake  of  a  very  interesting  event.  A  large  portion 
of  the  literary  matter  relates  to  the  Society  itself, 
while  other  matter  includes  numerous  articles  con- 
nected with  the  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  its 
origin,  &c.  There  are  several  portraits  of  the  leading 
officials  of  the  Society,  of  whom  Mr.  A.  Soalarandis, 
gardener  to  the  King,  and  President  of  the  Italian 
Society,  is  a  welcome  addi'.ion  to  the  published  por- 
traits of  Chrysanthemum  celebrities.  The  work  is 
very  ueitly  printed,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  coloured 
wrapper  bearing  upon  the  front  an  artistic  allegorical 
figure  of  a  Cupid  distributing  cut  blooms  of  the 
flower  which  the  Society  is  intended  to  honour.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  list  of  members  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  that  the  Society  is  receiving 
support  from  growers  in  many  ether  countries. 

Mr.  WHITTALL,  to  whom  our  gardens  are  in- 
debted for  many  introductions  from  Asia  Minor,  was 
recently  captured  by  brigands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Smyrna,  but  was  released  on  Saturday  evening. 
The  Sultan,  on  hearing  of  his  capture,  immediately 
sent  orders  to  the  Vali  of  Smyrna  to  do  all  in  his 
pjwer  to  procure  Mr.  Wiiittall's  release,  and  even, 
if  necessary,  to  pay  the  ransom  demanded  by  the 
brigands. 

Royal  Botanic  Society.— a  meeting  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Botanio  Society  was  held  on 
Saturday,  26th  ult,  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Society, 
Regent'B  Park,  Major  J.  W.  M.  Cotton  in  the  chair. 


New  Fellows  to  the  number  of  sixteen  were  elected, 
and  the  names  of  seventeen  others  were  read  for 
ballot  at  the  next  meeting.  It  was  decided  by  the 
council  to  extend  the  series  of  musical  evening 
promenades  in  the  conserva'ories  in  connection  with 
the  Fellows'  dinners  at  the  new  club  rooms  on 
December  7  and  14. 

A  Cornish  Gift  to  the  Nation. —  A  mag- 
nificent batch  of  Indian  Rhododendrons  is  being  sent 
from  the  gardens  of  Tremough,  near  Penryn,  by 
Mr.  D.  H.  Shilson,  as  a  present  to  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens at  Key.  Tue  group  numbers  about  twenty,  and 
some  of  them  are  of  such  gigantic  proportions  as  to 
require  a  separate  truck  for  each  specimen.  The 
assistant-curator  of  Kew  is  superintending  their 
removal,  and  they  are  t >  be  placed  in  the  new  wing 
of  the  temperate-house,  specially  built  to  receive 
them.  Tremough  has  been  loag  noted  for  its  Indian 
Rhododendrons,  and  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  thern  from  time  to  time  will  feel  gratified 
that  Mr.  Shilson's  generous  offer  was  accepted  by 
the  authorities,  as  also  will  Mr.  Richard  Gill,  the 
gardener  at  Tremough,  under  whose  care  and  super- 
vision they  have  been  reared. 

A  Liquid  Fertiliser  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums.—  The  following  preparation  after  a  formula 
given  by  Professor  Paul  Wagner,  director  of  the 
German  Experiment  Station  at  Darmstadt  is  recom- 
mended in  the  special  Chrysanthemum  number  of  the 
American  Flor!st,by  a  writer  who  has  used  it  with 
satisfactory  remits  during  three  seasons.  It  is  called 
Wagner's  Solution,  and  is  prepared  as  follows  :  — 

Phosphate  of  ammonia,  2  oz. 

Nitrato  of  Eola,  1|  oz. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  If  iz. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  li  oz. 

Water,  50  gallons. 
The  cost   of  the  ingredients  is  very  small,  and  the 
preparation,   says  the  writer,   is  an  excellent  liquid 
fertiliser  for  other  plants  as  well  as  Chrysanthemums. 

Japanese  Plants  for  America.— An  English 

M.P.,  who  is  at  present  "on  his  travels,"  and  who 
rtceatly  crossed  from  Victoria,  B.C.,  to  Yeddo  on 
board  ship,  met  with  an  official  from  the  Govern- 
ment Botanical  Department  at  Washington,  U.S., 
who  hid  been  commissioned  to  select  in  Japan  such 
plints  as  may  be  found  suited  for  various  localities 
in  such  of  the  States  as  promise  success  for  the  expe- 
riment of  transplanting.  We  shall  hope  to  hear 
more  of  this  anon. 

Indian-Corn     Crops     of     the     United 

STATE8. — OwiDg  to  certain  difficulties  in  collecting 
the  nece-sary  etitiatics,  >he  complete  crop  returns  for 
the  present  year  have  only  lately  bean  published. 
From  these  statistics  we  condense  the  following  note. 
Of  Indian-corn,  we  are  told  there  was  an  average 
yield  of  24  8  bushels  per  acre,  as  compared  with  23-7 
bushels  in  November  of  last  year.  The  average  as 
to  quality  is  82  7  per  cent.,  compared  with  863  per 
cent,  in  November,  1897.  It  is  estimated  that  725 
per  cent,  of  the  crop  of  1897  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers  on  November  1,  1897. 

Mr.  Peter  Barr,  who  is  still  in  Atnerio,  has 
f.llen  a  prey  to  tho  interviewer.  In  the  Rochester 
Herald  (U.S.A.),  is  an  account  of  au  interview  a 
ret  resentative  of  that  paper  has  had  in  relation  to 
the  Itochesttr  PuMic  Parks,  and  in  a  minor  degree  to 
the  geLe  al  aspect  of  horticulture  in  the  States.  Mr. 
Baku  states  thit  he  has  visited  all  of  the  parks  in 
most  of  the  Western  cities,  and  has  just  come  from 
Buffalo.  The  great  feature  of  the  American  parks  is 
the  originality  that  has  been  displayed  by  the  land- 
scape gardener.  You  cannot,  says  Mr.  Barr,  com- 
pare the  parks  of  any  two  of  the  American  cities. 
Highland  Park,  Rochester,  however,  appears  t)  have 
given  the  tourist  espeoial  pleasure,  as  the  following 
quotation  shows  :--."  It  (Highland  Park)  is  more  liko 
a  botmio  garden  than  a  park,  diff  ring  only  in 
arrangement.  Its  beauty  rests  in  its  being  planted 
with  the  idea  of  obtaining  good  etTeots,  with  a  natural 
classification  of  plants."  But  subsequently  is  the  fol- 
lowing  critioism  : — "But  you  need  good   carriagei 


roads  here.  You  are  weak  in  your  boulevards.  You 
seem  to  be  too  tight  on  your  purses  in  this  respect." 
Mr.  Barr  has  promised  to  obtain  for  the  Highland 
Park  a  collection  of  European  Pajonies.  Mr.  Barr 
was  then  on  his  way  to  New  York.  He  will  then  go 
to  Canada,  and  afterwards  to  California. 

PERSIMMONS. — This  tropical  fruit  is  getting  com- 
moner in  our  markets  than  was  the  case  a  few  years 
ago.  Numbers  of  well-developed  fruits  of  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  St.  Michael  Orange,  but  rather  flatter 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  were  this  week  remarked  in 
several  fruiterers'  shops  in  Covent  Garden  Market 
in  a  state  fit  for  immediate  consumption.  Now  that 
it  is  known  that,  like  the  fruits  of  the  Medlar  and 
Sorbus  domestica,  it  has  to  be  ripened  (bletted),  and 
the  consumption  of  it  not  attempted  in  the  very 
inviting  brilliant  red  dress  of  maturity,  people  will 
acquire  a  liking  for  Persimmons.  The  fruit  now 
imported  come  from  the  Canary  Islands,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  tree  having  been  taken  up  by  the 
natives.  We  hope  soon  to  hear  of  consignments 
from  some  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

Extensions  of  Brentford  Market.— The 

Brentford  District  Council,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Markets'  Committee,  have  decided  to  extend 
the  Kew  Bridge  Flower  and  Vegetable  Market  at  an 
outlay  of  over  £3000.  A  large  piece  of  land  at  the 
rear  of  the  market  is  t  >  be  acquired  and  laid  out — 
paved,  kerbed,  and  fully  drained  and  lighted,  to  be 
used  as  ttands  for  sellers  aud  buyers.  By  this  addi- 
tion the  extent  of  the  market  will  be  just  double 
what  it  was  when  opened  about  six  years  ago. 

Allotments  at  Wallington.— The   Surrey 

County  Council,  upon  the  recommendation  of  its 
Allotments'  Committee,  have  issued  an  order  per- 
mitting the  sale  of  land  at  Beddington  by  the  Croydon 
Rural  District  Council,  in  order  to  provide  the  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  3J  acre3  of  land  at  WalliugtoD, 
Surrey,  to  be  used  as  allotments  Originally,  under 
the  Allotments  Act,  7  acres  of  land  at  Bandon  Hilll 
Beddington,  were  acquired  by  the  Croydon  Counci, 
for  allotments,  but  subsequently  it  wa9  found  that 
the  site  was  less  suitable  than  that  at  Wallington,  and 
they  sought  powers  to  sell  the  former  to  emble  the 
acquisition  of  the  latter.  The  new  land  is  approached 
by  an  occupation  road  10  feet  wide,  aud  in  other 
respects  it  is  very  suitable  for  its  purpose. 

"Chemistry  in  Daily  Life."— Popular  lec- 
tures by  Dr.  LassarCohn,  transited  by  M.  M. 
Pattison  Muir.  (London  :  H.  Grevel  &  Co., 
33,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.)— That  the  every- 
diy  occurrences  of  eating  a  meal  and  lighting  a 
candle  involve  complicated  chemical  actioos 
we  are  nowadays  assured  by  many  popular  in- 
struction books,  upon  which  the  volume  before  us 
is  a  great  improvement  and  advance.  It  is  not 
wholly  elementary,  yet  not  so  technical  as  to  dis- 
may any  reasonably  intelligent  reader  ;  it  is  not  a 
bare-faced  compilation  from  the  works  of  other.',  and 
it  is  brought  thoroughly  up  to  date.  Its  somewhat 
disconnected  Btyle  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
the  matter  was  origioa'ly  delivered  in  the  form  of 
lectures,  so  that  the  chapters  piss  from  argon  to 
mvtches,  fion  plant  food  to  cheese,  and  so  on,  with 
but  little  apparent  connection.  Dr.  Cohn  is  fortunate 
iu  finding  an  able  translator  in  Mr.  Muir,  who  his 
supplied  the  c  >rreet  English  versions  of  technical 
words  and  phrases,  and  added  notes  where  those  are 
rendered  necessary  by  the  Germ  in  customs  or  idioms. 
There  are  a  few  illustrations,  not  especially  valuable 
or  original.  We  re  id  that  "  These  lectures,  and  the 
publ'citoi  of  theoo  in  book  form,  caused  quite  a 
ttir  iu  Gcrmin  c'ralea,"  and  the  translation  is 
likely  also  to  pro»e  acceptable,  being  already  in  its 
second  edition.  It  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  books 
of  its  kind,  and  one  we  should  like  to  see  on  tho 
shelves  of  every  garden  library. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.— The  Heigate  and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Sooiety  have,  as  the  Seoretary  informs  us,  forwarded 
through  Mr.   J.  Brown  a  donation  of  £21  to  the 

fundi  of  this.  Institution. 
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The  ROYAL  SOCIETY. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  last,  the 
President,  Lord  Lister,  in  the  chair.  The  feature  of 
special  interest  to  those  concerned  in  any  way  with 
vegetable  physiology  was  the  award  of  a  "Royal 
Medal"  to  Mr.  Walter  Gardiner,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  discovery  of  the  continuity  of  pro- 
toplasm from  cell  to  cell  of  the  plant.  The 
researches  and  discoveries  of  later  years  have 
amply  conSrmed  the  original  assertions  ef  Mr.  Gar- 
pin  er,  and  our  ideas  of  the  nature  of  a  plant  as 
of  a  series  of  more  or  less  independent  cells,  has  to 
be  replaced  by  the  idea  that  a  plant  is  one  body 
throughout  which  the  protoplasm  is  continuous.  We 
were  glad  to  see  that  the  old  plan  of  calling  up  the 
medallists  to  receive  their  medals  as  if  they  were 
school-boys  called  up  to  receive  their  prizes,  has  been 
superseded,  and  a  more  dignified  procedure  adopted. 
The  medallistB  are  now  escorted  with  sume  little  show 
of  ceremony  by  tbe  secretaries  to  the  President,  who 
mako3  the  presentation. 


of  Grapes  on  boards.  The  space  allotted  to  each 
exhibitor  will  be  severely  limited.  Because  early  in 
the  season  flavour  is  nut  to  be  prominently  regarded, 
it  is  hoped  that  judges  will  be  less  influenced  by 
more  Bize  of  bunch  than  by  size,  finish,  and  colour 
of  the  lieny,  for  often  these  points  are  the  primary 
tests  of  cultivation, 

Publications  Received.— Transactions  of  the 

Edinburgh  Field  Naturalists'  and  Microscopical 
Society.  Session,  1S97-9S.  The  contents  include 
the  following  papers  : — "Illustration  of  BirdB'  Nests 
by  Photography,"  Mr.  H.  Raeburn  ;  "  Microsoopio 
Life,"  Miss  Sprague ;  "  Microscopy  and  some  of  its 
Uses,"Mr.  W.Blacklock,&c."  ;and"Diatomacoa?,"Mr. 
J.  Russell ;  "A  few  Rare  Mosses,"  Mr.  A.  Murray  ; 
"  Plants  which  dissipate  Energy,"  Mr.  W.  C.  Craw- 
ford ;  and  other  articles.— Among  recently-issued 
books  to  which  it  will  be  our  duty  to  refer  at  greater 
length  hereafter  are :  The  fourth  part  of  the  Handbook 
Flora  of  Ceylon,  commenced  by  the  late  Dr.  Trimen, 


Fig.  117. — ballbsoka  pippls  :  a  new  dessert  variety  or  a  deep  red  colour. 

IN   SEASON    IN    OCTOBER. 

II  was  shown  by  Messrs.  K.  Haitian. I  i  s Lough  Nursoni's,  Cork,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting,  Nov. 

(For  lull  description  of  the  fruit,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  26,  ISilS,  p.  391.) 


A  Great   Grape    Class. — Growers  of   fine 

evhibition  Grapes  will  have  a  splendid  oppoitunity 
offered  to  distinguish  themselves  at  the  great  Shrews- 
bury show  next  Aunust,  when  the  executive  of  the 
Shropshire  Horticultural  Society  in  commemoration 
of  the  show  of  1899  being  the  twenty-fifth  promoted 
by  tbe  society,  will  offer  in  a  class  for  twelve  bunches 
of  Grapes  in  six  varieties,  two  bunches  of  each,  the 
magnificent  sum  of  £100.  This  will  be,  indeed,  a 
record  class,  but  as  it  is  intended  to  create  a  com- 
memorative effort,  such  astonishing  liberality  may 
be  commended.  The  result  Ehould  be  a  splendid 
competition,  as  this  large  sum  will  be  divided  into 
a  good  number  of  prizes.  Tlo  special  object  of 
prize-giving  should  be  to  reward  good  culture 
and  excellent  examples  generally.  The  Giapes  are 
to  he  judged  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
code  of  judging  scale  of  points,  and  whilst  each 
bunch  will  receive  in  this  way  its  full  meed  of  merit, 
a  maximum  of  eight  points  will  ba  given  for  deco- 
rative  effect  in  6taging,  as  a  few  plants  and  some 
pleasing  foliage  may  be  utilised  for  this  purpose. 
This  is,  of  course,  new  in  relation  to  the  exhibiting 


and  contiLued  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker. — A  List  oj 
Plants  from  Formosa,  by  T)r.  Augustine  Henry. — A 
History  of  European  Discoveries  in  China,  by  Dr.  E. 
Bretschneider  :  two  vols,  and  maps.  (Sampson  Low, 
Marston  &  Co).  — Primitias  Florce  Costaricensis  (Poly- 
petalie,  by  J.  Donnell  Smith),  edited  by  H.  Pittier. — 
Abstract  of  Report  of  the  British  Pleridological  Society. 
This  mentions  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society,  held  last  August,  and  reports  tbe  papers  read 
on:  '' Ferns  as  Pet  Plants,"  by  C.  T.Druery;  "Fern- 
growing  in  Towns,"  W.  H.  Atkinson  ;  and  "Poly- 
Btichum  aogulare  proliferum,"  by  W.  H.  Phillips. — 
Hints  on  Grouing  Bases,  and  Report  of 
Conferences  held  by  the  National  Rose  Society 
in  1898  on  Pruning  and  Exhibiting  Roses. 
The  former  of  theBe  booklets  is  a  second 
edition  of  a  most  useful  set  of  instructions 
"not  intended  for  experienced  rosarians,  but  for 
that  numerous  class  who  wish  to  grow  Roses,  but  do 
not  know  how  to  set  ab  ut  doing  so."  The  Report 
inoludes  papers  read  atthe  Rosee  Confrenoe  last 
June  on  "How  different  kinds  of  Roses  should  be 
Pruned,"    by    W.    F.    Cooling;    and    "Exhibiting 


Roses,"  by  George  Paul.  —  Agricultural  Gazette  of 
New  South  Wales,  September.  —  Journal  Horli- 
cole  Japonais  (Journal  of  the  Japanese  Horti- 
cultural Society).  September. — From  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W.,  Lcallets— 50, 
Water  Wagtails  or  Dish-washers;  51,  The  While  or 
Barn  Owl;  52,  Goosiberry- Blight ;  and  53,  Thi  Pear- 
Midge. — Bulletin  of  the  Botanical  Department, 
Jamaica,  October.  This  includes  "  Agriculturo 
of  the  Sugar-cane,  IV.  ;  "Entomological  Notes;" 
and  "Co-operative  FarmiDg" — Origin  of  Gym  oo- 
sperms and  the  Seed  Habit  (Dotanical  Society  of 
Americi),  by  John  M.  Coulter. 


Home  Correspondence. 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  -  RUST.  —  Information 
in  respect  to  the  Chrysanthemum  ■  rust  has  been 
eagerly  sought  after  during  the  past  two  months  by 
nearly  all  growers  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  Guernsey. 
It  was  remarked  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  now 
there  are  very  few  collections  in  the  island,  if  any, 
that  are  not  affected.  It  is  prevalent  on  plants  in 
the  ground,  as  well  as  in  pots.  In  some  cases,  the 
stems  are  naked,  and  the  ruBt  has  affected  these  as 
well  as  the  leaves.  The  malady,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  destroyed  the  foliage  in  a  month  from  tho 
time  it  was  first  noticed,  and  the  flowers,  ot  course, 
are  useless.  The  varieties  mostly  infested  are  The 
Queen,  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  Modesto,  Adm. 
Sir  T.  Symonds,  Niveum,  StreBsa,  JIdlle.  Lucie 
Faure,  Yanoma,  Plxebue,  and  Miss  Ethel  Addison. 
Syringing  the  plants  with  petroleum,  at  tbe  rate  of 
about  one  wineglassful  to  two  gallons  of  water,  has 
had  but  little  effect,  if  any,  in  checking  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  Yet  some  of  your  correspondents  say 
that  they  have  got  rid  of  it  with  petroleum  used  as 
above,  but  a  much  weaker  solution.  It  seems  that 
the  prevailing  opinion  is,  "that  it  cannot  be  killed  ;" 
and  the  best  way  to  combat  it  is  by  using  fungicides 
in  the  growing-season  (either  as  a  spray  or  a  powdery- 
dusting)  as  a  preventive.  This  was  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  the  Guernsey  Gardeners'  Mutual  Iui- 
provem  nt  Association  at  a  meeting  on  November  8. 
W.  M.  Cameron,  Hon.  Sec. 

BEGONIA  GLOIRE  DE  LORRAINE.— Too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  this  comparatively  new 
Begonia,  or  of  its  value  as  a  winter-blooming  plant. 
Daring  a  visit  to  the  Blandford  Chrysanthemum 
Show,  I  remarked  six  very  fine  specimens  which  were 
about  3  feet  in  height  and  diameter,  and  covered  with 
flowers.  These  floe  examples  of  good  cultivation 
came  from  Viscount  Portman's  garden,  blandford  ; 
Mr.  Alsopp,  his  lordship's  gardener,  exhibiting  them  not 
for  competition.  Some  readers  of  this  note  would  be 
glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Alsopp  bis  methods  of  growing 
this  useful  variety.  W.  J.  Grace,  gr.  at  Bickton, 
Foi  elingbridge. 

GAURA  LINDHEIMERI. — In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  a  note  appeared  from  the  Rev. 
Wolley  Dod  in  praise  of  this  plant.  We  grew  it 
here  for  the  first  time  last  season,  and  I  am  sure  that 
were  its  merits  better  known  it  would  be  more  gene- 
rally cultivated.  Associated  with  hardy  plants  in  the 
mixed  border  it  had  a  very  pretty  effect,  and  i's 
slender  sprays  of  pure  white  blossoms  were  swayed 
in  a  charming  manner  by  the  leaBt  breeze.  If  it  be 
planted  in  groups  of  half-a-dozen  together,  it  will 
form  nice  clumps,  that  will  give  nurerous  flowering- 
stems  from  2  to  3  feet  high.  These  will  continue  to 
open  successive  flowers  until  checked  by  frost.  Seeds 
were  s  iwn  duiing  Maich,  and  tbe  young  plants  were 
treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  half-hardy  annua's 
prior  to  being  planted-out  during  May.  Paxton 
destibos  a  variety  as  having  red  flowers,  and  doe3 
not  mention  a  white  one.  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
know  if  there  are  other  won  by  varieties  obtainable. 
Peruaps  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  cin  kiudly  tell  us  !  W.  H. 
Lees,  Trent  Park  Gardens. 

STAKING  CARNATIONS.  —  We  have  several 
clumps  of  frce-growiDg  Carnations  in  our  herbaceous 
border,  which  is  exposed  more  or  less  to  rabbits.  As 
will  be  known  to  your  readir',  these  destructive  crea- 
tures in  gardens  and  grounds  Lave  a  special  liking  for 
Carnations.  W.th  a  view  to  pro'eoting  them,  we 
enclosed  the  plants  with  stout  lengths  of  galvanised 
wire  about  20  inches  in  height.  Some  of  these  were 
left    during    the    summer.     The    Carnations    were 
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planted  on  low  mounds ;  as  the  flower-stems  grew 
some  of  them  were  led  through  the  meshes  of  the 
wire,  but  the  bulk  of  them  were  in  the  centres  of  the 
clumps.  I  have  never  seen  Carnations  look  so  well 
as  these  did.  One  great  advantage  of  growing  Carna- 
tion-! rees  is  that  when  cutting  the  flowers  for  room 
or  other  decoration  there  is  no  time  lost  in  removing 
ties  from  the  support",  as  none  is  used.  The  wire 
was  mostly  covered  by  the  stems  and  flowers  when 
fully  developed,  and  consequently  was  but  little  seen. 
H.  J.  C. 

YOUNG  GARDEtiERS  AND  THE  ROYAL  HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY'S  EXAMINATIONS.  — I  do  not. 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  alter  the  conditions  of 
these  examinations,  but  Jet  gardeners  and  college 
students  be  examined  together  as  before.  It  is  a 
much  greater  honour  to  gain  a  certificate  in  an  open 
c'ass.  If  one  wishes  to  Eucceed  in  an  examination, 
one  must  work  for  it.  Garden  literature  is  free  to 
all,  but  young  gardeners  can  bo  greatly  assisted  by 
professional  help  in  the  "Coaching  by  Corre-pond- 
ence"  classes,  and  if  tley  do  not  actually  score  at 
the  examinations,  they  will  certainly  have  more 
knowledge  than  previously.  I  gamed  a  First-class 
Certificate  in  1897.  There  were  many  college  stu- 
dents before  me,  and  many  behind  me.  I  contem- 
plated sitting  for  the  examination  several  years  ago, 
and  at  that  time  took  part  in  a  discussion  in  this 
Journal,  under  the  heading.  "Subjects  of  Study  for 
Young  Gardeners."  I  would  strongly  advise  young 
gardeners  to  prepare  for  these  examinations,  and. 
"if  at  first  they  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again." 
A  Certificated  Gardener. 

This  is  a  subjoct  iu  which  young  gar- 
deners ought  to  have  a  special  interest.  I  cannot 
agree  with  your  correspondent  "  P.,"  for  I  think  a 
competitive  examination  is,  <n  the  whole,  best.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  much  apprecia'ed  if  the  com- 
mittee of  the  R.  H.  S.  could  award  a  gold  medal  to 
the  most  successful  candidate  each  year.  Could  not 
one  gold  medal  per  year  be  thus  afforded  by  the 
R.  H.  S.  to  the  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession ?  As  another  intending  competitor,  I 
respectfully  offer  this  susgestion  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Society;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  should  it 
be  adopted,  that  medal  would  not  alwayB  be  won  by 
a  college-trained  candidate.  King  Coyle. 

Of    the    several    correspondents    who    have 

written  on  the  subject  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  examinations,  none  seems  to  have  the  same 
reasons  for  beiDg  dissatisfied  with  the  way  these  are 
conducted  that  I  have.  In  paragraph  5  of  the 
instructions  to  candidates  the  following  sentence 
occurs:  "But  arrangements  will  be  made,  as  far  as 
I  ossible,  to  frame  the  questions  so  as  to  cover  the 
ground  of  aDy  syllabus  sent  up  for  that  purpose."  I 
consider  this  very  unfair  to  those  who  cannot  attend 
lectures  or  classes,  and  can  only  work  from  the 
instructions  sent  by  the  Society.  Therein  lies  the 
secret  why  so  many  college  students  pass  first-class. 
Grafted  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  I  think  many  a 
gardener  would  obtain  a  place  in  the  first-class  list 
instead  of  as  now  second  and  third.  Tot  homines,  tot 
sentential. 

ROYAL  80VEREIGN  STRAWBERRY.  —  When  a 
market  grower  of  Grapes  embarks  in  Strawberry  cu'- 
ture  fur  market,  and  layers  some  12,000  plan'.s  into 
pots  for  gentle  forcing  under  glass,  it  shows  a  good 
deal  of  confidence  in  the  variety  when  this  huge 
batch  is  limited  to  that  one  a'oue.  That  is  the  caEe 
with  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Cobham,  Surrey,  who  not 
having  grown  Strawberries  before  has  shown  his 
entire  confidence  in  Royal  Sjvereign  by  having  this 
large  number  of  the  variety  laid  down.  Really,  the 
batch  of  plants  is  a  remarkable  one,  for  out  of  the 
thousands  not  one  plant  seems  better  or  worse  than 
another,  and  every  one  looks  as  if  an  exact  duplicate 
of  its  neighbour.  All  were  obtained  from  a  br.adtb. 
of  ra'her  late,  and  not  over-rooted  plants  put  out  the 
previous  autumn  in  good  ground,  expresily  to  produce 
runner-3  early,  and  all  were  laid  direct  into  the  f'rnit- 
ing-pots,  large  3'J'i\  Thus  there  has  been  no  second 
pottiur.  The  s>il  now  iu  the  pots  is  very  firm,  and 
is  full  of  fibrous  roots.  Foliage  stout,  leathery,  and 
borne  oa  rather  shorter  leaf-stalks  than  is  seen  after  a 
second  potting,  and  the  crowns  stout  and  plump.  Pro- 
bably there  is  no  other  Strawberry  in  commerce  over 
which  so  much  would  be  risked  as  Royal  Sovereign. 
The  plants  will  not  be  early  forced.  There  is  ample 
room  at  Cobham  to  have  201.0  or  3000  fruiting  at 
once,  and  the  object  of  the  grower  is  to  have  pleuty 
of  fruit  as  the  time  for  outdoor-produce  draws  on, 
as  that  is  the  best  season.  It  is  int:resting  to  note, 
that  at  this  place  Bix  huge  span-houses  having  lately 


been  added  for  Grape -culture,  and  all  for  Gros 
Colman  ;  that  six  other  huge  spans  are  being  erected 
for  Peach  and  Nectarine  -  culture.  Evidently  glass 
fruit-culture  is  not  yet  going  to  the  dogs.  A.  D. 

EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUS. — I  quite  agree  with 
"  T.  H.  D."  in  his  remarks  as  to  the  rarity  or  diffi- 
culty of  growing  this  plant.  Here,  we  have  plants 
16  to  18  feet  high,  that  have  withstood  five  winters 
without  the  slightest  protection  whatever,  and  this 
last  summer  I  was  Esaured  by  a  friend  of  mine  (one 
of  the  Colonial  troopers  from  Australia)  that  they 
were  as  good  as  any  of  their  size  in  their  native 
habitat,  and  delighted  him  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  garden.  In  my  opinion  the  principal  cause  of 
failure  to  grow  them  is  planting  too  soon.  Plants 
from  seed  sown  in  early  spring  should  be  grown  on 
till  they  come  into  6-inch  pots,  which  should  be 
wintered  in  a  greenhouse,  and  planted  in  the  late 
spring,  in  good,  well  drained  soil,  when  they  will 
attain  a  good  size,  and  have  good  firm  wood  to  enable 
them  to  withstand  the  winters.  Yearling  plants  are 
too  soft  to  withstand  cold,  and  to  plant  them  is  to 
court  failure.  I  have  now  about  10 )  plants  ready  to 
go  out  into  the  woods  and  shrubberies  in  the  spring  ; 
among  them  a  few  plants  of  E.  Gunni,  which  I  am 
going  to  try.  O.  Bailey,  Windlestone  Gardens,  Durham. 

LADYBIRDS  AND  APHIS.— The  usefulness  of  the 
above  pretty  little  beetle  on  plants  infested  by  aphis  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  My  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  them  this  summer  by  the  absence  of  insects 
on  Chrysanthemums  where  ladybirds  abound.  After 
close  observation  it  was  seen  that  they  left  plants 
that  were  cleared,  and  took  up  their  abode  again  on 
plants  affected.  I  stood  two  plants  infested  by  aphis 
apart  from  the  general  collection  (both  had  the 
pretty  little  destroyer  upon  them),  and  in  a  week's 
time  both  aphis  and  ladybirds  had  disappeared. 
Being  thus  convinced  of  their  usefulness,  I  assisted 
them  in  their  work  of  destruction  by  conveying  them 
from  plant  to  plant,  with  the  result  that  the  stock  of 
insects  invariably  diminisheel.  I  may  mention  the  lady- 
birds were  pretty  numerous.  I  oannotsay  whetherthey 
devour  n?h:s,  or  whether  their  presence  is  objection- 
able ;  they  are  certainly  to  be  encouraged.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  kindly  enlighten  me?  H.  G  ,  Blachley. 

EICHHORNIA  CRA8SIPES.  —  A  correspondent 
writes  from  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  U.S.A.  : — -"A 
water-plant  is  giving  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  the 
St.  John's  River.  It  grows  bo  rapidly  that,  forming 
large  floating  masses,  frequently  of  many  acres  in 
extent,  it  Beriously  interferes  with  navigation.  It 
grows  2  to  4  feet  high,  and  the  roots  extend  2  to  4 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  How  can  we 
exterminate  it  ?  So  far  we  know  that  salt-water  or 
6harp  frosts  will  kill  it,  but  nothing  else  so  far  as  yet 
tried  is  any  success.  Can  you  Buggest  anything 
which  would  hinder  its  propagation  ?  The  problem 
is  a  serious  one,  and  is  bothering  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Aericulture,  and  the  Engineer  Department. 
From  another  source  we  learn  that  the  plant  is  also 
called  Pontederia  crassipes,  and  is  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  common  pickerel-weed,  generally  known 
in  the  South  as  Wampee.  Instead  of  the  heart- 
shaped  leaf  of  the  Wampee,  its  leaves  are  broad, 
lance  shaped,  nearly  circular.  The  stems  of  the 
leaves  are  generally  enlarged  at  the  water-surface  into 
curious  oval  bulbs,  filled  with  air-cells,  which 
evidently  s.-rve  the  double  purpose  of  adding 
buoyancy  to  the  plant  and  strength  to  the  stem.  The 
flower  is  very  showy,  being  of  a  lilac- rose  colour,  with 
a  yellow  spot  on  the  uppermost  petal.  The  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  about  1^  inch  in  diameter.  They 
a^e  formed  on  the  central  stem  in  the  shape  of  a 
spike  about  5  inches  in  length.  The  roots  are 
numerou?,  and  have  a  central  wire-like  stem,  from 
all  sides  of  which  feathery  filaments  project  from 
\  to  1  inch  in  length."    W.  T.  T. 


EATON     HALL. 

The  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster  at  Eaton 
Hall,  near  Chester,  has  been  described  as  a  "princely 
establishment,"  and  such  it  really  is.  Eaton,  as  a 
private  residence,  is  a  wonder.  All  that  money  can 
buy,  or  skill  effect,  has  been  requisitioned  in  the 
building  and  furnishing  of  the  mansion,  and  the 
ornamentation  of  the  grounls.  And  there  is  no 
want  of  uniformity  at  Eaton.  One  feature  has 
not  been  produced  at  the  expense  of  others, 
but  there  is  splendour  in  all,  expensiveness  iu  all, 
design  in  every  detail,  grandeur  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds,  in  the  mansion— every  where.     But  it  is  diffi- 


cult to  define  the  degree  of  quality  in  words.  We 
lovers  of  horticulture,  that  are  writers  also,  have 
frequently  to  give  well-merited  praise  to  gardens  of 
infinitely  less  pretensions  than  Eaton,  and  occasionally, 
perhaps,  our  admiration  leads  us  to  speak  of  them  in 
the  superlative  degree.  Were  there  a  fourth  degree, 
we  should  unhesitatingly  use  it  in  the  present  case. 

Eaton  Hall  is  about  four  miles  from  Chester,  and 
there  being  two  ways  of  reaching  the  establishment 
from  that  city,  and  either  way  an  enjoyable  one,  I 
proceeded  by  one  and  returned  by  the  other.  My 
drive  outwards  led  through  the  pretty  little  village 
and  near  to  the  church  of  E:clestone,  where  the 
Dukes  of  Westminster  find  their  last  resting-place, 
thence  to  the  park  gates  and  the  gardens.  To  gaze 
for  the  first  time  upon  the  magnificent  mansion  of 
polished  stone  that  the  present  Duke  of  Westminster 
has  built  for  himself  and  his  successors,  is  an  expe- 
rience to  be  remembered  life-long.  One  does  not 
need  to  possess  a  great  amount  of  architectural 
knowledge  to  be  able  to  appreciate  its  beauty  and 
grandeur.  The  clock-tower  is  200  feet  high,  and  I 
believe  there  are  twenty-eight  bells  in  it,  played  by 
machinery.  The  hours,  half-hours,  &c ,  are  struck 
by  a  "  Big  BeD,"  and  one  might  imagine  himself  in 
the  environs  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  when 
listening  to  its  strokes. 

A  reflection  of  the  wealth  of  the  Grosvenor 
family  is  apparent  in  the  interior  of  the  hall,  in  the 
building  itself,  and  equally  so  in  the  less  important 
structures  that  form  part  of  the  e,tablishment.  The 
garden- walls,  offices,  Bheds,  &c. ,  are  no  exceptions. 
There  is  to  mein  work — indeed,  there  is  no  inex- 
pensive work  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  recall  that  the  Grosvenor 
family  have  not  yet  been  associated  with  Eatou  for 
quite  500  years.  It  was  about  460  years  ago  that  Sir 
Robert  Grosvenor  married  the  heiress  to  the  last  male 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Eaton. 

The  view  from  the  south-east  front  of  Eaton  Hall 
is  a  fascinating  one,  and  fairly  extensive.  The  im- 
mediate district  is  rather  flat,  but  the  Peckforton 
hills,  and  the  pretty  ru'us  of  Beeston  Castle,  belong- 
ing to  Lord  Tollemache,  are  features  of  uncommon 
interest  and  beauty.  There  are  numerous  fish- 
ponds, too,  that,  meandering  through  the  picture, 
are  occasionally  visible.  Tho  parterre  flower-garden 
is  not  an  ordinary  one,  with  geometrical  beds 
of  various  shapes,  but  each  half  originally  described 
the  letter  W.  A  figure  represeating  the  design  was 
published  in  these  columns  January  7,  1871,  p.  14. 
It  has  since  boen  modified  in  a  slight  degree.  My 
visit  to  Eaton  was  made  during  August,  and  the 
beds  were  then  looking  very  gay  and  attractive.  To 
the  north  east  of  the  hall  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Dutch -garden,  and  in  Bpring  the  many  beds  will 
doubtless  be  ablaze  with  bulbous  flowers.  When  I 
saw  them,  however,  they  were  decorated  with  Violas 
— and  what  are  more  pretty  ?  Looking  over  the 
country  in  this  direction  are  the  Flintshire  hills  and 
the  estate  of  Hawarden.  Many  good  specimens  of 
Rhododendron  arboreum  were  no'icad. 

There  are  fine  Conifers  and  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  deciduous  and  evergreen,  iu  the  ploasure- 
groundB,  and  the  Golden  Yews  are  particularly 
effective  and  good.  Bat  my  time  was  unfortunately 
too  brief  to  permit  me  to  obtain  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  rnaDy  features  of  this  department  to 
attempt  to  describe  them.  During  a  most  hurried 
walk  through  them  with  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes,  who  for  the 
prst  six  j  ears  has  had  charge  of  the  gardens,  the 
splendid  condition  of  the  grass,  the  walks,  flower- 
beds, and  the  grounds  genorally  was  most  obvious. 

Tan  Plant-houses. 

Mosi  of  the  glass  structures  arp  situate  in  or  near 
to  the  kitchen  garden,  which  is  approached  from 
every  side  through  costly  and  richly-decorated  gates. 
Of  all  the  houses',  I  was  most  struck  wiih  the 
charming  effect  to  be  seen  in  the  long  corridor 
(see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  January  2,  1875,  p.  17). 
This  structure  is  about  125  yards  long  and  10  feet  wide, 
and  probably  about  18  feet  high.  It  was  furnished 
abundantly  with  the  choicest  and  sweetest  of  flower- 
ing-plants.    From   the  roof  were  suspended  grace- 
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fully,  long  flowering  sprays  of  Bougainvilleas,  Honey- 
Buckles,  Fuchsias,  Tacsonias,  Jasmines,  Lapagerias, 
Rose?,  and  numerous  other  species  suitable  to  the 
purpose.  Cobcea  scandens  variegata  was  very  effec- 
tive, aid  several  of  the  Acacias,  including  A.  deal- 
bita,  would  flower  kter  ;  also  Cassia  eorymbosa, 
Underneath  this  floral  arcade  were  stood  flowering- 
plants  in  pots  on  either  Bide  of  fie  stove  path, 
Daturas,  CampanoH  pyramidalis,  and  specimens  of 
most  of  the  indoor  summer  flowering-phnt9  were 
here  used  to  g )od  purpose.  From  this  corridor,  some 
of  the  oiler  hothouses  at  Eatoa  open  at  right-angle?, 
and  these,  instead  of  being  ordinary  greenhouses  or 
stoves  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  of  misjellaneous 
species,  possess  one  prevailing  feature  in  each.  For 
instance,  ono  of  them  is  an  aquatic-house,  in  tbe 
centre  bein»  a  !arge  water-tank,  where  Marliac's 
hybrid  and  other  Nymphseas  adorned  tbe  surface  of 
the  water.  The  banks  of  the  water-tank  are  of  rock- 
work,  and  upon  this  were  disp  osed  groups  of  variously- 
coloured  varieties  of  Achitnenes  in  such  a  tasteful 
manner  that  h  struck  me  that  this  house  presented  a 
prettier  effect  than  I  had  previously  observed  ii  a 
hothouso  of  similar  dimensions.  There  are  stages 
for  flowering  plants  around  the  sides  of  the  house, 
and  particularly  noticeable  there  were  finely-flowered 
plants  of  Clerodendron  fillax. 

In  another  house  opening  off  the  corridor  were 
collections  of  the  newer  Camus,  and  of  Hydrangeas. 
Another  house  was  full  of  Carnations.  Mr.  Barnes 
cultivates  thousands  of  this  popular  phnt,  including 
moit  extensive  batches  of  the  Malniaison  varietres. 
The  work  of  layering  had  been  just  completed.  In 
the  open  also  is  grown  au  unusually  large  number  of 
border  Carnations,  an  area  probably  an  acre  in  extent 
being  devoted  to  them.  A  grand  batch  of  plants  of 
the  useful  Cu'lrgjne  cristata  was  observed  in  another 
houso,  jom9  of  the  specimens  being  very  large. 

Since  Mr.  Birne3  cam;  to  Evton  the  glass  struc- 
tures have  been  supplemented  with  a  number  of  new 
ones,  built  of  teak-wood.  The  Odontoglos,una-houee 
has  tern  built  about  eighteen  months.  It  is  a  lean-to, 
with  a  north  aspect.  The  shelves  are  covered  with 
broken  spa  (white),  a  material  thit  absorbs  consider- 
able moisture,  and  that  presents  a  bright  and  clean 
appearance.  The  Odontoglossums  were  looking  well, 
and  apparently  were  in  capital  health,  including  the 
fine  variety  of  Milton'a  PeECitorei,  known  as  Duchess 
of  Westminster,  whicb  was  exhibited  before  tbe 
Orchid  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Socitty 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 

The  span-roofed  Cvpripedium-house  contained  a 
magnificent  lot  of  plants,  and  the  culture  of  them 
was  the  more  interesting  because  a  number  of  seed- 
lings are  being  raised.  The  Cattleya-house  is  another 
Bpan-roofed  structure,  and  adjoins  to  the  Cypripe- 
dium-house.  Another  hojse  was  filled  with  Dendro- 
biuni",  the  collection  being  especially  rich  in  the  more 
useful  species  that  pro  luce  showy  flowers. 

From  the  appearance  presented  by  a  houseful  of 
plants  of  Calanthes,  of  Veitchi,  vestita,  acd  other 
varieties,  I  doubt  not  but  these  now  furnish  a 
magnificent  harvest  of  bloom.  There  is  a  fine  epan- 
roof  house  for  the  display  of  Orchids  iu  bloom,  au 
Orchid  show-house  so  to  speak  ;  it  is  SO  feet  long, 
and  18  feet  wide,  and  the  woodwork  is  teak.  There 
were  not  many  species  in  bloom  except  Ca'.tleyalabiata 
at  the  lime  of  my  visit,  it  being  a  very  poor  month 
for  Orchid  flowere.  But  there  were  s  imp,  and  over 
a  groundwork  of  Ferns,  A.  Farlajejse,  cuneatum,  &3., 
the  effect  was  pretty.  Particularly  deserv  ng  of  note  in 
this  structure,  were  some  suspended  baskets  contain- 
ing plants  of  Asparagus.  Both  in  this  and  the  aquatic- 
house,  the  baskets  of  A.  Spreugeri  and  decumbens 
were  extremely  decorative.  If  tu.e  beauty  of  these 
Asparaguses,  when  well  grown  in  baskets,  were  better 
known,  they  would  surely  be  more  common.  The 
interior  of  the  Orchid-house  was  illustrated  in  a 
supplement  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  January  18, 
1896. 

The  Fruit -Houses 
were  just  as  remarkable  as  the  other  features  of  the 
garden.        In   the    orchard-house   there   were   good 
crop3    of     Plums,    Cherrie3,     Peaches,     Nectarines, 
Apples,  and  Pears,  the  fruits  of  most  of  these  being 


just  upon  ripening.  There  are  numerous  vineries, 
and  the  canes  were  well  cropped.  Madresfleld  Court, 
Black  Hamburg,  Muscats,  Black  Alicante,  and  Lady 
Downes'  Seedling  appeared  to  be  the  varieties  grown 
in  greatest  quantity.  There  were  abundant  crop3  of 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Melons,  Figs,  and 
Tomatos.  At  Eaton  the  Figs  are  given  a  spacs  o  un- 
rnensurate  with  their  value. 

Otiieii  Items. 

A  feature  of  the  gardens  that  is  particularly  grati- 
fying, is  the  dwelling  or  bothy  that  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  young  gardeners.  It  is  a  splendid 
structure,  and  affords  comfortable  and  convenient 
lodging  to  nineteen  young  men.  It  would  fill  the 
hearts  of  many  a  probat'oner  from  a  less-favoured 
establishment  with  pardonable  envy.  When  at  Eaton 
the  present  Duke  of  Westminster  was  described  to 
me  as  "  an  all-round  man."  This  much  is  evident 
enough.  Whatever  he  dees,  whether  it  be  an 
attempt  to  win  the  "Derby"  or  build  a  humble 
shed,  hs  will  employ  best  talent  and  material.  His 
domestic  furniture  is  unexcelled,  and  he  is  just  as 
desirous  that  his  garden  should  be.  It  is  a  pleasing 
circumstance  that  tbe  generosity  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  has  made  Eaton,  with  all  its  grandeur, 
a  place  open  to  all  comers.  Any  one  may  visit  the 
park  and  gardens  upon  payment  of  the  nominal  sum 
of  6d.  The  proceeds  are  handed  over  to  Chester 
charities,  and  they  benefit  by  about  £500  a  year  from 
this  source. 

The  present  gardener  came  to  Eaton  from  Sand- 
riugham,  and  the  condition  of  his  charge  is  highly 
creditable  to  him.  He  is  a  young  man,  and  modest 
to  a  fault.  We  occasionally  hear  it  said  that  there 
do  not  appear  to  be  young  men  forthcoming  to 
take  the  place  of  the  best  gardeners  of  a  decade 
ego.  The  best  education  for  such  despondents  would 
be  an  introduction  to  several  of  the  younger  gar- 
deners I  could  name  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Barne'. 

The  best  possible  feelirg  exists  between  tbe  head 
gardener  at  Eaton  and  (hose  who,  at  the  same  place, 
are  obtaining  an  important  portion  of  tbeir  horticul- 
t  ural  training. 

Bidding  Mr.  Barnes  good-bye  all  too  soon,  we 
drove  through  tbe  long  park-drive,  where  we  met 
many  pedestrians  and  cyclis'a  ;  thence  over  the 
bevutiful  Qrosvenor  Bridge  that  spans  the  Dee,  after- 
wards past  the  Rhodee,  where  the  financially  unsuc- 
cess'ul  horticultural  show  of  1897  was  held,  until  we 
were  again  in  the  heart  of  Chester.  R.  H.  P. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  Annual  Propagation. — Except  in  a  few 
kstinces  of  individurl  plants,  the  best  results  (exhi- 
bition blooms)  are  consequent  upon  early  propagation. 
It  is  not  upon  chance  inciden's  that  we  base  our 
system  of  culture  of  any  plant,  and  as  the  majority 
of  growers  obtain  mo.t  success  from  early-struck 
plants,  that  is  a  wise  course  to  recommend. 

In  Scotland  especially  a  long  season  of  growth  is 
provided  by  the  early  insertion  of  cuttings,  aud  as 
the  finest  blooms  of  the  Japanese  section  that  I  have 
seen  during  a  tour  of  the  best  shows  were  Scotch 
gro;vn,  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  start  early.  A 
steady,  uninterrupted  growth  is  required  that  tbe 
maturity  of  the  wood  moy  be  gradual,  timely,  and 
consequently  perfect.  Many  cultivators  attach  so 
lit'Ie  importance  to  the  question  of  maturity  that  no 
other  circumstance  is  needed  to  explain  their  failure 
at  exhibitions. 

Chrysanthemum  culture  is  eisy,  providing  the  best 
cuttings  are  obtainable,  and  there  is  suitable  conve- 
nience to  strike  them.  The  first  cuttings  consist  of 
stout,  tot  too  sappy,  growths,  that  Bpring  up,  if 
possible,  clear  of  tbe  stem  of  last  season's  plant. 
Prema'ure  bud-forma'ion  is  less  likely  to  take  place 
than  when  the  cuttings  are  t  k'n  direct  from  the 
stem. 

Instead  of  a  plant  growing  away  freely  until  its 
first  natural  break  is  made  in  April  or  May,  or  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  pinch  out  the  point  of  the  plant 
to  produce  an  early  break,  it  may  produce  flower-buds 
at  a  height  of  6  inches  or  more.     When  a  few  inches 


more  growth  has  been  made  the  plant  may  produce 
another  bud,  and  this  may  mean  failure.  The 
b:st  convenience  for  striking  the  cuttings  is  that 
affordol  by  a  cool-house  or  pit  from  which  frost  Is 
excluded,  the  temperature  of  which  by  night  should 
be  about  40*,  with  a  rise  of  10"  by  day.  A  frame, 
haudlight,  or  temporary  box,  with  sheets  of  glass 
covering  it,  placed  on  the  side-stage  of  such  a  struc- 
ture as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible,  affords  an  ideal 
site.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the  frame  with  elates,  and 
over  these  place  a  layer  of  fine  coal-ashes,  which  will 
make  it  almost  air-tight,  and  a  cool  base  on  which 
the  pots  containing  the  cuttings  may  bo  placed. 

In  making  the  cuttings  trim  the  leaves  from  the 
base,  and  cut  sqrare  below  a  joint.  Some  gardeners 
remove  the  buds  from  all  the  nodes  that  are  inserted 
below  the  surface  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Buckers. 
If  this  plan  was  rigidly  followed,  how  should  we 
obtain  sufficient  cuttiDgs  from  those  varieties  that 
naturally  produce  few  i 

With  a  view  to  avoid  giving  any  check  to  tbe  plants 
when  they  will  be  removed  into  larger  pots,  each  cut- 
ting should  be  struck  separately  in  2J-inch  or 
"thumb  "pots.  The  pots,  if  new,  mu-,t  be  well 
soaked  before  use,  or  they  will  absorb  the  moislure 
from  the  soil  to  the  detriment  of  the  cuttings  ;  andold 
pots  should  be  cleansed  by  washiDg.  One  crock  is 
sufficient  for  drainage  in  each  such  pot,  and  over  this 
should  be  placed  a  little  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
compost  to  ensure  a  free  run  for  water.  Firmly  fill 
the  pots  with  a  well-mixed  compost  of  equal  parts  leam 
and  leaf-mould,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sharpsilvtr- 
sind.  Prepare  the  holes  for  the  cuttings  with  a 
bluntly-ending  dibbe-,  and  make  the  soil  firm  at  the 
bieeof  the  cutting.  Give  a  gentle  watering  with  a 
fine  rose-can  to  settle  the  roil  about  the  cultirgs. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  close  until  roots  have  formed, 
but  venti'ate  the  frame  for  an  hour  etch  morning  to 
get  rid  of  excessive  moisture.  In  the  evening,  by 
means  of  a  sponge,  all  condensed  moisture  sboul  1  be 
wiped  from  the  glass.  No  shading  will  be  nee  ceil. 
E.  Mohjmux. 

Chrysanthemums  in  Scoiland. 
Generally  speakiDg,  Chrysanthemums  have  h.-el  a 
bad  time  of  it  in  Scotland.  There  has  been  scarcely 
any  sunshine,  but  instead,  wet,  Scotch-mists,  and 
'•  haurs,"  whicb,  though  not  so  wetting  as  m'sts,  sre 
equally  disastrous  in  iheir  effects  on  expanding  and 
expanded  blooms.  Flowers  have  been  later  and 
smaller  than  usual.  Where  fire-heat  has  been 
necessary  to  combat  damp  it  has  hurried  the  blooms, 
but  the  rule  has  been  late  flowering.  One  very 
successful  grower  of  high-class  blooms  fir  market 
informs  me  that  he  has  allowed  eailier  flowers  to 
damp-off  in  preference  to  ushog  fire-heat,  in  order  to 
keep  the  others  as  late  as  possible.  The  reaEon  in 
this  case  is  not  encouraging  :  it  is,  that  early  blooms 
are  not  worth  marketing.  Prices  v  ere  equally  low  in 
1897,  and  this  has  caused  a  reduction  to  be  made  in 
the  numbers  £rown  by  some  of  the  larger  growers, 
in  one  case  the  number  involved  being  tens  of 
thousands.  During  the  la  t  ten  to  fifteen  years  the 
flower-trade  in  Scotland  has  increased  in  the  most 
extraordinary  mauner,  and  as  Chrysanthemums  in 
winter,  and  Daffodils  in  spring  and  summer,  are  the 
chief  flowers  cultivated,  the  pries  in  some  cases  is  not 
sufficient  to  cover  carriage.  Nor  do  they  pay  the 
legitimate  retailer,  for  grocers  and  others  purchase 
quantities  when  they  are  cheap,  and  sell  them  at 
prices  with  which  the  former  cannot  compete.  [eVhy 
onnot  they?] 

Varieties  for  furnishing  blooms  for  cutting  still 
include  a  few  old  varietie'.  Of  ths  latter  Elaine  is 
largely  grown,  &nd  Mrs.  Rundle  and  Mrs.  Dixon  in 
L  ss  numbers.  William  Holmes  in  good  quantity. 
Souvenir  de  Pet:te  Amie  is  a  general  favourite,  and  is 
very  largely  cultivated  ;  it  is  a  useful  variety  for 
private  gardens,  grown  in  6  or  7-inch  pots,  and  eight 
to  ten  flowers  allowed  to  develop.  Ma  Perfection,  an 
incurved  white,  is  perhaps  even  better,  and  not  any 
taller.  Another  good  white  wh:ch  is  generally  earlier 
to  bloom  than  thi  se,  is  Madame  A.  Chatin.  Louise  is 
also  a  charming  variety,  and  bears  a  few  flowers  of 
good  quality  in  small  pots,  its  low  growing  habit 
rendering  it  suitable  for  use  in  apartments.     The 
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Viviand  Morel  varieties  have  lost  favour  among 
market  men,  and  so  has  Niveum  ;  but  the  Bame 
cannot  be  said  of  them  in  private  establishment? 
where  alike  as  pot-plants  and  as  cut  flowers,  they  are 
exceedingly  valuable.  La  Triomphante,  again,  is 
indispensable.  It  provides  large  blooms,  the  first 
opening  here  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  if 
properly  managed  continues  to  bloom  in  succession 
until  nearly  Christmas. 

A  somewhat  out-of-the-way  thing  has  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  bronze  sport,  George  Goodson. 
My  stock  of  this  variety  was  taken  wholly  from  one 
plant,  and  of  it  four  plants  were  grown.  On  3  of 
these  has  flowered,  G.  Goodson,  another  La  Triom- 
phante, and  the  other  two  have  clear  yellow-coloured 
flowers.  Comparing  my  notes  with  those  of  a  friend, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  same  thing  had 
happened  with  him.  A  favourite  yellow  variety,  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  is  Miss  Libby  Allen.  The 
habit  is  straggling,  and  I  find  it  succeeds  best  when 
grown  in  a  6-inch  flower-pot,  or  a  two-year-old  p'ant 
in  two  siz:s  larger.  Even  the  smallest  blooms 
incurve,  but  the  plant  should  be  thinned  to  carry 
from  eight  to  twelve  blooms,  and  these,  if  cut  with 
long  stems,  provide  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  all 
flowers  for  furnishing  Urge  glasses  in  winter.  Mr. 
Jones'  new  yellow  Japanese  R.  Hooper  Pearson  was 
greatly  admired  in  Edinburgh.  The  blooms  were  not 
large,  as  shown,  but  they  gave  one  the  idea  that  this 
brilliant  yellow  flower  will  have  a  future  in  gardens. 
What  we  do  want  is  a  greater  number  of  broad- 
petalled  varieties,  suitable  to  grow  as  dwaif  plants, 
and  floriferous  in  habit. 

Only  a  few  of  the  "  Anemone"  varieties  are  of 
value  ;  the  most  useful  of  all  these  is  undoubtedly 
Lady  Margaret,  which,  as  a  rule,  we  have  in  fine  form 
at  Christmas.  Of  single  va'ieties,  the  only  one  I  am 
able  to  find  room  for  is  Miss  Mary  Anderson.  It 
is  grosn  in  C-inch  pots,  and  is  useful  for  furoishirig, 
alike  as  a  pot-plant  or  when  cut.  R.  P.  Srolhcrston. 

Chrysanthemums  at  King's  Broiilet  Manor, 
Staffs. 

I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  largo 
collection  of  Japanese  varieties  in  the  gardens  of  Mrs. 
S.  A.  Lane  to  the  number  of  about  500.  The  plants 
are  grown  for  supplying  large  blooms,  and  are  arranged 
in  a  span-roofed  greenhouse  and  lean-to  vinery,  in 
such  a  manner  that  most  of  the  flowers  could  be  seen. 
They  formed  a  fine  sight,  nearly  every  bloom  fully 
up  to  exhibition  size.  The  following  were  among 
Mr.  Warr's  successes,  Austnlie,  large  and  deep  ; 
Chas.Blick,  C.  W.  Richardson,  Ed»  Pras»,  fine  ;  Eiith 
Tabor,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  very  Urge  : 
Eva  Knowles,  Geo.  Goodson,  Graphic,  fine  ;  In'er- 
national,  Ja  ge  ;  John  Seward,  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
Lord  Brooke,  Midline  Carnot,  largi,  and  other 
modern  varieties  of  the  Japanese  clas\  Incurved 
and  large  Anemone  varieties  were  equally  good  with 
the  Japanese  ;  Duchess  of  Fife  and  Ma  Perfection 
being  unusually  fine  blojms.  J.  0. 

The  Variety  Madame  Carnot. 

In  a  short  note  upon  new  white  Chrysanthemums, 
I  incidentally  mentioned  thitCalvat's  Madame  Carnot 
was  probably  the  finest  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  in 
the  world,  and  to  this  remai  k  the  editor  added  that 
it  has  recently  been  dethroned  by  the  National  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  France.  But  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  fact,  if  it  is  under- 
stood that  I  was  referring  to  the  variety  as  an 
exhibition  flower. 

As  I  have  taken  part  in  the  elections  of  the  Paris 
Chrysanthemum  Committee,  I  may  say  that  as  a 
show  flower  Madame  Carnot  has  not  been  dethroned, 
and  still  remains  in  the  group  of  the  best  hundred 
varieties  for  the  purpose  of  big  I  loom  cultivation. 
In  the  group  of  fifty  varieties  for  dwarf  bushy  plants, 
Madame  Carnot  has,  however,  been  displaced,  but 
that  in  no  way  affects  her  position  as  a  first-class 
exhibition  variety  in  a  cut  state.  The  life  of  a 
popular  show  Chrysanthemum  is  often  of  brief 
duratioa,  and  Madame  Caroot  may  folbw  m.ny 
another  old-time  favourite,  and  disappear,  bub  it  needs 
no  prophet  to  say  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  first. 
[We  dare  not  call  in  question  the  statement  of  our 
valued  contributor.   Wo  can  only  say  that  we  quo'.ed 


from  the  Journal  de  la  SociiU  Nationale  d'Horti- 
culture  de  France  for  September  last.  At  p.  899, 
lists  are  given  of  new  varieties  to  be  included  in  the 
groupements  in  place  of  "  variety  ancieunes  in- 
ferieures."  Among  the  varUtis  rctnplaciea  in  the 
th'rd  "groupement"  is  Madame  Carnot.   Ed.] 

Chrysanthemums  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Briscoe-Ironside,  a  well-known  English  amateur, 
resident  in  Italy,  writes  that  a  really  marvellous 
progress  and  enthusiasm  have  been  displayed  this  year 
by  the  Italians  in  Chrysanthemum  cultivation.  There 
have  been  three  shows,  viz.,  at  Turin,  Pallanzi,  and 
Milan.  At  the  first-named  show,  the  Turin  growers 
were  specially  noteworthy  for  their  grand  display  of 
plants,  most  of  them  being  no  higher  than  2  feet. 
Milan  exhibition  (see  also  p.  406)  was  stronger  in  cut 
blooms,  and  the  show  was  held  in  the  Gallery  of  Fine 
Arts,  a  building  well  lighted  and  more  suitable  for 
the  purpose. 

This  show  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  new 
Italian  N.C.S.,  aud  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  only 
two  First-class  Certificates  awarded  by  the  Floral 
Committee,  were  to  seedlings  by  the  eminent  French 
raiser  Ernest  Calvat. 

Mr.  Briscos-lronside  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  at 
Turin,  also  a  Silver  Medal  and  Grand  D.'ploma  of 
Honour  for  a  group  of  plants,  12  yards  long  by 
6  yards  in  width,  which  he  set  up  at  the  Pallai  za 
show.  He  was  also  successful  at  the  Milan  gathering, 
where  he  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal.  Other  exhi- 
bitors were  Mr.  Scalarandis,  Messrs.  Kadaelli,  Mr. 
Brocchi,  and  Molin. 

Those  friends  of  M-\  B  i-coe-Tron side  who  remem- 
ber his  earnest  enthusiam  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  autumn  queen,  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
some  of  it  has  been  imparted  to  his  Italian  neighbours, 
and  will  congratulate  him  on  his  successes.  C.  II.  P. 

Popular  Show  Chrysanthemums. 

Looking  over  the  records  of  our  leading  shows,  one 
c  ,nnot  help  notic'ng  how  very  largely  exhibitors 
rely  upon  the  Fane  flowers  all  over  the  country  for 
their  most  successful  boards.  The  following  names, 
tabulated  from  the  first-prize  collections  in  the  prin- 
cipal clasEei  at  our  best  Bbows  of  the  season,  are 
given  as  an  indication  of  what  may  be  l  egarded  as 
the  most  popular  varieties  with  the  big  prize-winners 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  viz., 
Madame  Cirnot,  Australie,  Madame  Gustave  Henry, 
Phoebus,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Palmer,  Edith  Tabor,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Edwin 
Molyneux,  Mrs.  C.  Harman  -  Paj  ne,  Simplicity, 
Lady  Hanham,  Pride  of  Madford,  Viviand  Morel, 
Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Oceana,  G.  J.  Warrin,  E  la 
Curtis,  John  Seward,  M.  Pankoucke,  Chas.  Davis, 
Pride  of  Exmouth,  Lady  Ridgway,  Mme.  G.  Bruant, 
G.  C.  Schwabe,  Graphic,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  Robt. 
Powell,  Eva  Knowles,  J.  Bidencope,  Secretaire 
Fierens,  Dorothy  Seward,  Lady  BtroD,  Mary  Moly- 
neux, N.  C.  S.  Jubilee,  Madame  Marius  Ricoud,  M. 
Hoste,  Elthorne  Beauty,  Thomas  AVilkins,  &c. 

Some  growers  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  only 
once  was  Sunflower  shown  in  these  collections,  and 
that  other  varieties  such  as  Mdlle.  The'rese  Rey,  C.  B. 
Haywood,  Madame  Ph.  Rivoire,  Mdlle.  M.  A.  de 
Galbert,  Mrs.  C.  Blick,  and  Duke  of  York  were  only 
shown  twice.  C,  B.  P. 

Colonial  Novelties. 

No  one  who  has  been  interested  in  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum for  any  length  of  time  can  have  failed  to  notice 
the  numerous  and  decisive  helps  along  the  road  to 
popularity  that  the  wonderful  Oriental  flower  has 
received  at  various  times.  And  varied  as  these  have 
been  during  the  past  twenty  years  or  moiv,  there 
teeaas  to  me  to  be  an  indication  of  another  new  de- 
parture of  no  little  importance,  i.e.,  the  raising  of 
new  Beedlings  in  the  colonies.  A  few  of  the  best, 
such  as  Australie,  Oceana,  Pride  of  Madford,  are 
well  known,  and  are  in  general  cultivation  in  this 
couutry  ;  but  the  present  season  has  witnessed  an 
influx  of  novelties  from  coloiiiil  sources  that  promises 
to  rival  in  number  and  quality  the  steady  importation 
from  the  continent. 

At  the  trade- displays  and  floral  meetings  there 
have  been  this  season   far  more  Chrysanthemums  of 


colonial  origin  than  ever  before,  and  many  of  them 
are  flowers  of  the  highest  promise.  Indeed,  there  aro 
Borne  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  exhibitor,  must  take 
rank  with  anything  producod  by  the  older  and  more 
experience!  growers  of  American  and  European  fame, 
the  fiuest  example  being,  perhaps,  Mr.  T.  Carrington, 
a  big,  massive  Japanese  incurved,  with  very  broad 
florets,  colour  deep  rosy-purple,  with  a  silvery-pink 
reverse,  the  florets  being  long,  pointed,  and  of  good 
width.  Miss  Nellie  Pockett  is  another— a  Japanese 
with  long,  narrow  florets,  grooved,  pointed,  and 
incurving;  a  close,  compact  flower,  of  large  size 
colour  pure  waxy-white.  Then  Chatsworth  also 
belongs  to  the  back  row  blooms ;  this  is  a 
Japanese,  with  long,  drooping  florets,  colour  white, 
shaded  pinkish-purple.  A  rather  fine  Japanese  in- 
curved is  to  be  found  in  John  Pockttt,  which  has 
broad  florets,  and  the  colour  a  rich  shade  of  dec  p 
golden  chestnut-bronze,  and  a  golden  reverse.  Purple 
Emperor  is  not  so  large  as  those  already  mentioned, 
but  its  form  and  colour  are  really  fine.  It  is  a  Japa- 
nese of  good  build,  very  full  and  double,  aud  t'io 
c  dour  a  rich  velvety  shade  of  plum-coloured  purple, 
reverse  silvery. 

In  new  yellows,  Miss  Mary  Underhay  is  at  once 
staking  and  good.  The  florets  are  oE  medium  siza, 
and  aregrooved  and  incuiving,  the  colour  a  very  pure 
pale  yellow,  and  in  the  same  shade  Mrs.  Ernest 
Carter,  of  the  long  petalled  Japanese  type,  also 
deserves  to  bo  mentioned.  Others,  such  as  Mrs.  H. 
Briscoe,  rosy  mauve,  with  silvery  reverse  ;  Beauty  of 
Adelaide,  dull  rosy-pink  Japanese,  with  very  long 
florets;  Wonderful,  crimson  and  gold;  Mrs.  Bissetr, 
white  ;  G.  Kerslake,  Junr.,  white  ;  Miss  Vera  May 
Fraser,  terra  eotti  ;  The  Oon.'entisn,  terra  cotta  ; 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Haines,  golden  bronze  ;  Euterpe,  rosy- 
mauve  ;  and  several  more  will,  no  doubt,  be  heard  of 
again. 

If  our  colonial  friends  are  likely  to  producs  such  a 
collection  as  these  every  year,  they  are  certainly 
destined  to  become  very  formidable  rivals  to  the 
raisers  upon  whom  we  hive  hitherto  depended  for 
oar  novelties.  0.  Harman  Payne. 


®bfttiare* 

PROFESSOR  ALLIvIAN.  —  Naturalists  the  world 
over  will  regret  the  loss  of  this  distinguished  zoologist, 
who  held  successively  the  chairs  of  Natural  History 
in  Dublin  a&d  in  Edinburgh.  On  the  resignation  <  f 
Mr.  Bentham,  AUman  became  Pre.-ident  of  the  Liu- 
nean  Society,  where  his  great  knowledge  aud  gen'al 
manners  endeared  him  to  the  Fellows.  Although 
Dr.  Allman's  original  work  was  mainly  of  a  zoological 
nature,  he  hid  a  good  botanical  knowledge,  and  his 
garden  at  Parkstone,  near  Poole,  was  so  filled  with 
rare  and  interesting  plants  as  to  be  a  source  of  great 
delight  to  visitors.  Dr.  AUman  had  for  many  years 
been  an  occasional  correspondent  of  this  journal.  He 
died  at  Parkstone  on  the  24th  ult.,  in  the  eighty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 


SOCIETIES. 

NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH  HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

November  17.— A  remarkably  good  exhibition  was  seen  in 
St.  Andrew's  Hall  on  this  occasion,  and  a  canvas  annexe- 
erected  by  the  side  of  tho  Hall  was  full  of  excellent 
vegetables. 

In  the  BLickfriars  Hall  waa  arranged  the  fruit  on  both 
sides,  while  down  tho  centre  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co. 
staged  an  extensive  and  splendid  collection  of  Apples  and 
Pears.  Mr.  Gaymkr,  of  cider  fame,  had  a  large  pyramid  oj 
Cider  Apples,  aud  sample  bottles  of  what  is  made  from  them  ; 
while  at  the  far  end  Messrs.  Daniel  Hrhs.  bad  a  largo  and 
attractive  collection  of  plant?,  flowers,  fruits,  aud  vegetables, 
of  great  interest. 

The  judging  commenced  somewhat  late— too  late,  in  fact, 
and  as  it  is  the  practice  to  admit  visitors  at  noon  the  judges 
are  somewhat  hamperel  in  their  work,  and  anything  in  the 
way  of  note-taking  becomes  very  difficult ;  therefore,  only  a 
few  salient  points  of  the  show  can  be  touched  upon.  We 
may  say  of  the  plants  that  they  were  mainly  bush  specimens, 
generally  well  grown,  and  carrying  good  heads  of  bloom. 
They  were  ranged  along  one  side  of  the  hall  in  a  good  light, 
and  were  a  leading  feature.  Other  plants  were  shown, 
Orchids,  Cyclamens,  &c. 
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Chrysanthemums— Cut  Blooms. 

The  leading  feature  at  Norwich  is  the  cut  blooms,  and 
it  may  be  said  of  the  Norwich  show  this  season,  that  every 
entry  was  staged.  The  collection  of  Japanese  vai  iotics  was  ft 
fine  feature,  Mr.  F.  Hanson,  gr.  to  Sir  S.  CrosslEy,  Bart., 
taking  the  1st  prize  with  fine  blooms,  many  of  them  the 
latest  novelties;  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcott,  nurseryman,  Ipswich, 
was  2nd,  and  among  his  capital  blooms  was  a  remarkably 
fine  one.  of  Mrs.  \V.  Mease,  which  was  selected  as  the  best 
Japanese  in  tbc  show. 

The  best  thirty-six  varieties  were  staged  by  Mr.  Sheddick, 
gr.  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Fellowes  ;  this  lot  consisted  of  eighteen 
Japanese  and  eighteen  incurved,  the  latter  strong,  being 
fresh,  even,  and  well  balanced.  Mr.  E.  S.  Trafkord  was 
2ud,  with  very  good  Japanese,  but  the  incurveds  fell  below 
Mr.  Shuldick's  in  size  and  finish. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  gr.  to 
Lord  Sukmeld,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  was  Ht,  with  some 
very  line  blooms,  and  so  good  was  the  average  that  this 
stand  was  awarded,  in  addition,  the  Certificate  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  Mr.  W.  Hapthorpf, 
Cambridge,  was  a  good  2nd. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Goocn  had  the  best  twelve  of  Japanese,  all  of 
line  substance  ;  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Brixton  was  2nd,  G.  J. 
Warron  and  E,  Molyneux  being  particularly  good. 

The  class  for  twelve  varieties  of  Japanese  brought  a  good 
competition, though  the  wording  of  it  needs  seme  revi  ion, 
as  one  exhibitor  brought  only  twelve  blooms  in  four  varieties  ; 
Mr.  Allan  was  1st,  Sunstone  being  shown  in  fine  character. 
The  name  of  the  2nd  prize-winner  was  not  stated.  There 
was  a  keen  competition  with  six  blooms  of  Japanese,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Kendrew  was  1st  with  a  capital  half  dozen,  Mrs.  <;.  W. 
Palmer  being  finely  finished;  Mr.  Thos.  Chaplin  was  2nd. 
The  best  six  blooms  of  one  variety  were  furnished  by  Madame 
Carnot,  well  shown  by  all  the  prize-winners  ;  Mr.  B.  Fletcher 
was  1st,  and  Mr.  F.  Randall  2nd.  The  best  six  Japanese 
any  colour  bub  white,  were  Edith  Tabor,  from  Mr.  G.  E.  Gooch  ; 
Mr.  W.  Allan  came  2nd  with  fine  blooms  of  M.  Chenon  de 
Leche,  somewhat  uneven  in  colour. 

Some  very  good  incurved  blooms  were  sho;vn,  Mr. 
Hanson  being  again  to  the  fore  with  twenty-four  blooms, 
such  varieties  as  J.  Agate,  Mme.  Ferlat,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Lady 
Isabel,  Bonnie  Dundee,  and  others,  were  finely  developed. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Trafford  was  2nd  ;  it  contained  a  finely-finished 
bloom  of  Ma  Perfection,  which  bids  fair  to  become  a  very 
popular  white  incurved. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Buxton  was  1st  with  twelve  very  fine  in- 
curved, so  even  and  well  finished  that  the  Certificate  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  awarded  to  it  as 
the  best  stand  of  incurved  varieties  in  the  show;  Mr.  B.  E. 
Fletcher  came  in  a  good  2nd. 

Mr.  T.  Randell  had  the  best  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety, 
stagiD^  C.  H.  Cuttis  in  fine  character  ;  Mr.  Bihbeck  was  2nd 
with  Duchess  of  Fife. 

There  were  classes  for  amateurs,  in  which  both  Jap  nese 
and  incurved  were  creditably  shown.  The  reflexed,  pom- 
pon, and  Anemone  types  appear  to  be  declining  features  at 
Norwich,  as  elsewhere,  the  ponderous  Japanese  dominate 
with  cultivators  to  such  a  great  extent.  What  few  of  the 
foregoing  types  were  staged  were  generally  good. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

In  regard  to  fruit,  Mr.  B.  E.  Fletcher  had  the  best  col- 
lection of  six  varieties,  and  among  the  principal  prize- 
winners with  Grapes  were  Mr.  Allan,  Mr.  C.  H.  Watts,  and 
Mrs.  Fison.  Apples,  Pears,  and  other  fruits  were  in  good 
character. 

All  types  of  vegetables  were  shown  pretty  well,  and  many 
in  very  fine  character.  It  was  noticeable  that  Seakale  was 
prominent  in  most  of  them.     The  collection  of  eight  varieties 

hich  won  for  Mr.  G.  Davidson,  gr.  to  Mr.  Petre  the  1st 
riz3  was  remarkably  good. 

The  special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Messis.  Carter  &  Co.,  and  others,  all  brought 
good  competition.  There  appeared  to  be  a  remarkable 
absence  of  coloured  varieties  among  the  Potatos ;  perhaps 
the  Judges  discount  their  value  because  coloured. 

Miscellaneous. 

In  the  way  of  miscellaneous  exhibits,  Mr.  J.  Green, 
Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham,  had  two  large  tables  of  Chrys- 
anthemums of  every  class,  of  excellent  quality,  and  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  him  for  a  decorative 
variety  named  Black  Hawk.  The  same  award  was  made  to 
Mr.  R.  Holmes  for  decorative  Chrysanthemum  Lizzie 
Adcock,  a  clear  golden  form  of  Source  d'Or.  The  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Horticultural  Socif.tv  had  an  interesting 
miscellaneous  exhibit.  Mr.  A.  J.  Dawdy,  Norwich,  h*d 
elaborate  wreaths,  bouquets,  sprays,  &c. ;  and  Mr.  F.  Aldis, 
Norwich,  the  same,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  and  a  very 
attractive  feature  the  stand  was.  The  weather  was  favour- 
able, and  the  attendance  very  large.  Special  awards  were 
made  to  all  the  miscellaneous  collections. 

We  understand  this  is  the  last  year  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Pollard's 
management  as  secretary,  which  will  bi  a  matter  for  regret 
with  many  exhibitors. 


place  round  the  sides  of  the  hall,  while  the  fruit  and  cut- 
flowers  were  on  centre  tables. 

Tho  1st  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage 
plants  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Cowie,  gr.  to  Sir  T.  Lusas,  Bart., 
who  expressed  excellent  taste  in  his  arrangement ;  Mr.  W.  P. 
Bound,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Leveson  Govver,  was  2ud. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Jones,  gr.  to  Sir  R.  Wilmot,  Bart,  was  1st  with 
a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  beaiing  specimen  flowers.  The 
groups  of  plants  not  disbudded  made  the  best  display, 
because,  bearing  a  large  number  of  blossoms,  they  formed 
attractive  batches  of  colour.  Mr.  C.  MoleB,  gr.  to  W.  H. 
Palmer,  Esq.,  the  president  of  the  society,  was  a  good  1st ; 
and  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain,  gr.  to  F.  X.  Lhneroan,  Esq.,  2nd. 
Mr.  Moles  also  had  tho  best  group  of  flowering  and  foliaged 
plants  nicely  arm  nged,  having  Chrysanthemums,  Marguerites, 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  &r.  Mr.  G.  Lane,  gr.  to  Miss  Ridcies, 
Engleiield,  was  2nd  also  with  a  nicely  arranged  exhibit. 
There  wore  also  snull  collections  of  foliated  and  flowering 
plants,  classes  for  Primulas  and  Ferns  shown  in  threes,  all  of 
which  helped  the  display. 

Some  very  good  cut  flowers  of  incurved  Chrysanthemums 
were  staged.  Mr.  G.  Lane  staged  an  excellent  dozen,  chief 
among  them  Mdlle.  L.  Faure,  Dorothy  Foster,  Ma  Perfection, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  Violet  Foster,  Bonnie  Dundee,  and  Empress  of 
India.  Mr.  R.  Bassil,  gr.  to  D.  H.  Evans,  Esq.,  Pangbourno, 
was  2nd,  also  with  fine  blooms.  Mr.  G.  Lane  hai  tho  best 
six  of  one  variety,  staging  good  C.  H.  Curtis. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  Mr.  R.  Bassil 
came  in  1st,  having  well-d.veloped  blooms,  chief  among 
them  Lady  Hanham,  Charle3  Davis,  Edith  Tabor,  Australie, 
Ella  Curtis,  Mrs.  Maling  Grant,  Nellie  Pockott,  &c.  Mr.  G. 
Lane  was  2nd ;  his  leading  flowers  were  Madame  Carnot, 
Jalerie,  Graphic,  Madame  Ricoud,  and  Joseph  Brooks. 
Mr.  R.  Bassil  also  had  the  best  sis  blooms  of  one  variety  of 
Japanese,  staging  well-developed  Australie  ;  Mr.  Lane  wai 
2nd,  with  Desdemona.  In  the  amateurs'  division,  good 
blooms  were  staged. 

The  best  table  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  with 
foliiged  plants,  came  from  Mr.  E.  Paine,  gr.  to  the  Rev. 
A  G.  Campbell,  Bracknell;  and  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain 
was  2nd. 

Fruit—  Some  good  fruit  was  shown.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  the  best  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  staging  well- 
finished  Alicante ;  and  Mr.  Howell,  gr.  to  G.  E  Kruokrs, 
Esq  ,  was  1st  with  white  Muscats.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  1st 
with  four  dishes  of  excellent  des.<ert  Apples,  having  fine  fruit 
of  Blenheim,  King,  Cox's  Orange  and  Ribston  Pippins ;  Mr. 
W.  P.  Bound  was  a  good  2nd  with  smaller,  but  very  pretty 
fruit.  Mr.  Bound  was  1st  with  four  dishes  of  culinary  Apples, 
having  a  very  good  collection,  consisting  of  Stone's,  Alfris- 
ton.  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  and  Mere  de  Menage ;  Mr.  G. 
Lanqhidge  was  a  good  2nd.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  also 
1st  with  four  dishes  of  Pears,  having  capital  examples  of 
Pitma*ton  Duchess,  Beurre"  Clairgeau,  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
and  Beurre  Sterckmans;  Mr.  Lan<;riu<:e  was  2nd. 

Apples  in  single  dishes  were  shown  by  several  amateurs. 

There  were  Eome  table  decorations,  and  also  bouq  uets 
formed  of  Chiysanthemums,  that  were  very  pretty  and 
bright. 

Vegetables  were  fairly  numeroup,  and  of  good  quality, 
especially  those  competing  for  the  special  prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons. 


WOKINGHAM    AND    DISTRICT 
CHRYSAtt  THEMTJM. 

November  22.— A  very  attractive  exhibition,  of  small 
dimensions,  was  provided  in  the  Brill  Hall  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  day  being  a  bright  one  the  various  exhibits  were 
seen  to  the  best  advantage.     Some  bright  groups  fouud  a 


ABERDEEN    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  53,24.— The  third  annuil  show,  promoted  by 
this  Society,  was  held  in  the  Music  Hall  Buildings,  Aber- 
deen, on  the  above  dates, 

Year  by  year  the  entries  have  increased,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion they  numbered  no  fewer  than  460.  These  included 
Chrysanthemums,  Orchids,  and  other  pot  plants,  besides 
fruit  and  vegetables.  In  1896,  the  first  show  of  the  Society, 
the  total  numbers  were  S5I,  in  18S>7  it  rose  to  397.  In  point 
of  quality,  too,  the  show  was  excellent,  the  display  sur- 
passing  anything  previously  seen  in  Aberdeen.  The  show 
was  opened  by  the  Lord  Provost  of  the  city. 

In  the  open  group  class,  Mr.  G.  Stephen,  gr.,  Cupar^tone 
Lodge,  was  1st,  with  an  array  of  well-bloomed  plants,  taste- 
fully arranged  ;  his  chief  varieties  were  Tynemouth,  Viviand 
Morel,  and  Phoebus  ;  and  Mr.  William  Proctor,  gr.  to  Sir 
William  Henderson,  Divanha  House,  was  2ud,  with  a 
scarcely  inferior  display. 

Coming  to  the  cut  flowers,  the  feature  of  the  show  was  the 
exhibit  of  Mr.  J.  Grant,  Crimonmogate,  in  the  class  of 
twenty-four  Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  The  finest  flowers 
were  Simplicity,  Australie,  Edith  Tabor,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne, 
Mutual  Friend,  Phtebus,  Oceana,  Pride  of  Madford,  E. 
Molyneux,  Australian  Gold,  and  Modtsto,  the  last-named 
being  magnificent.  Mr.  G.  Oao,  Morken,  was  2nd,  with  some 
lovely  blooms,  but  lacking  the  grace  and  finish  of  the  1st 
prizd  collection.  Other  principal  prize  winners  in  the  section 
for  all-comers  were  Mr.  J.  Pirie,  gr.,  Strichcn ;  Mr.  Fraser, 
gr.,  Crathes  Castle  ;  Mr.  Alexander  Robb,  gr.,  Glenburnie 
Park;  Mr.  Reid,  gr.,  Eurris  ;  Mr.  Grigor,  gr.,  Fairfield; 
and  Mr.  Kennedy,  gr.,  Brucklay  Castle. 

The  following  are  the  principal  special  prizes  and  the 
winners  :— (Open),  three  Chrysanthemums,  pots  not  exceed 
11  inches  in  diameter,  1st  prize,  Gold  Medal,  Mr.  William 
Proctor,  Devanba  House;  six:  Chrysanthemums,  at  least 
four  varieties,  pots  not  to  exceed  6  inches,  one  bloom  to  each 
plant,  Mr.  W.  Ooo,  Morken ;  twelve  Japanese  Chrysa'.tho- 
mums,  at  least  six  varieties,  all  named,  Mr.  J.  Pirie, 
Strichen  ;  twelve  incurveds,  at  least  pix  varieties,  all  named, 
1st  prize,  Gold  Medal,  Mr.  Grant,  Crimonmogate;  six 
bunches,  single  flowered,  in  at  least  four  varieties,  1st  prize, 


Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Grigor,  Fairfield;  one  hand •  bouquet, 
Chrysanthemums,  any  kind  of  foliage,  Gold  Medal,  Mr.  Robb, 
Glenburnie  Park  ;  one  lady'o  spray,  any  kind  of  foliage, 
Silver  Medal,  J.  H.  Fyfpj,  Thistle  Place,  Aberdeen. 

In  tho  amateur  classes,  Gold  Medals  were  won  by  Mr. 
Coutts,  Hardgate,  Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  Tofun,  Bon  Accord 
Street ;  Mr.  Coutts  als:>  carried  off  a  Silver  Medal  for  best  six 
blooms. 

There  were  one  or  two  additions  to  the  show  in  the  shape 
of  exhibition  displays.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  ItbtheBay, 
had  a  very  fine  display  of  Chrysanthemums,  includ- 
ing four  dozen  varieties,  mostly  new,  prominent  amongst 
these  was  a  beautiful  green  French  variety  (Madame  E. 
Roger),  and  the  collection  was  backed  by  two  dozen  bunches 
of  decorative  kinds.  Messrs.  William  Smith  &  Sons,  Burn- 
side  Nurseries,  Aberdeen,  had  also  a  very  pretty  and  attractive 
collection,  which  was  much  admired. 


MANCHESTER    AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

November  24.— At  the  last  meeting  at  the  Coal  Exchange, 
Manchester,  there  were  present  Messrs.  G.  Siiorland  Hall 
(in  tho  Chair),  Warburton,  Bolton,  Weithers,  Backhouse, 
Cypher,  Johnson,  and  Mills  (Hon.  Sec). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards  made,  viz.  :— G.  W. 
Law-Sctiofield,  Esq.,  Rawtenstall  (gr.,  Mr.  SchilD,  showed 
Cypripedium  Warnero-Bello,  Award  of  Mer.t.  S.  Gratkjx, 
E.Hq.,  Whalley  Range  (gr.,  Mr.  McLeod),  showed  Cypripedium 
insigne  Baron  Schroder,  First-class  Certificate  ;  C  insigne. 
Award  of  Merit ;  C.  Charlesworthi,  Award  of  Merit ;  C.  insigne 
piganteum,  and  C.  insigne,  a  yellow  variety.  G.  Siiorland 
Ball,  Esq.,  Wilmslow  (gr.,  Mr.  Gibbons),  showed  Lycaste 
Bailee  (Skinneri  and  Measuresiana).  First-class  Certificate  ; 
Lycastj  Skinneri  Ashfordi,  Award  of  Merit;  Odontoglossum 
Insleayi  6plendens,  "  Ashfoid  var.,"  First-class  Certificate; 
O.  (Erstedi  majus,  Award  of  Merit;  Cypripedium  memoria 
Mumsii,  First-class  Certificate ;  C.tousum  magnilicum,  Award 
of  Merit ;  C.  Leeanum  magnilicum,  C.  L.  giganteum,  and  C. 
Artburianum  pulchellum.  Thomas  Statter,  Esq.,  White- 
field  (i>r  ,  Mr.  Johnson),  showed  Cypripedium  Albertianum 
expansum,  Award  of  Merit;  C.  insigne  Johnsoniaum,  First- 
class  Certificate  ;  and  Cattleya Hardiana  Massiana,  Fir^t-class 
Certificate.  John  Leeman,  Esq,  Htaton  Mersey  (gr.,  Mr 
Edge),  showed  Cattleya  Victoria  Regina,  First-class  Certifi- 
cate;  C.  labiatd,  Award  of  Merit;  Ladio-Cattleya  Gottoiana, 
Odonto.  crispum,  and  Cypripedium  J.  B.  Haywood.  Wm. 
Bolton,  Esq.,  Warrington  (gr.,  Vr.  Cain),  showed  Oncidium 
Rogersii  giganteum,  Award  of  Merit,  and  Oncidium  Rogersii. 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  <fe  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  Cypripedium 
Leeanum  princeps,  C.  nitens,  C.  Leeanum,  C.  Theodore 
Buller,  C.  John  Carder  (selligerum  majus  xlhirsutissimum), 
Award  of  Merit;  Phaius  Ashworthianus,  and  two  fotnis  of 
Ladio  -  Cattleya  (amethystina  x  cinnab-irina),  one  of  which 
obtained  an  Award  of  Merit. 


NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM!. 

November  20.  —A  largely-attended  meeting  of  the  Society's 
Executive  Committee  was  held  at  265,  Strand,  on  the  above 
date.  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders  in  the  chair.  Reports  were 
received  from  the  Arbitration  Committee  in  respect  of  pro- 
tests against  the  decision  of  the  judges  at  the  November 
show,  and  from  the  Investigation  of  Sites  Sub-Committee, 
who  stated,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Royal  Aquarium  had  agreed  to  contribute  an  additional  £75 
to  the  prize-list  at  the  November  show  in  1S00. 

An  interim  financial  statement  was  made  by  the  Secretary, 
and  from  it  we  learned  that  the  amount  of  prize-money 
awarded  at  the  November  show  was  £330  19s.  6d.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee 
should  in  the  coming  year  take  place  on  August  2S,  Septem- 
ber25,  October  23,  November  27,  December  i8,  and  January  16, 
1000.  It  was  agreed  there  should  be  eight  meetings 
of  the  Floral  Committee  in  ISI'0,  the  days  and  time  of  meet- 
ing to  be  determined  by  the  Floral  Committee.  Letters  were 
read  from  Mr.  Henry  Deverill,  seedsman,  Banbury  ;  and 
from  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  offering  special  prizes 
for  vegetables,  Sic,  in  1S09.  These  were  accepted.  An  oflVr 
from  Messrs.  Ray  &  Co.  of  special  prizes  for  a  new  variety 
of  Chrysanthemum,  was  referred  to  the  Schedule  Revision 
Sub-committee.  Attention  was  called  to  a  catalogue  of  Chrys- 
anthemums, recently  issued  by  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood, 
Redhill,  which  it  was  asserted  contained  statements  which 
could  not  be  justified,  and  which  cast  serious  reflections 
upon  the  honour  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
After  a  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Wells  took  part,  he  promised 
not  to  attempt  to  distribute  his  catalogues  at  the  coming 
December  show,  and  also  undertook  to  withdraw  all  imputa- 
tions affecting  the  National  Chrvsanthemum  Society,  and 
also  against  the  individuals  to  whom  personal  reference  was 
made.     Fifteen  new  members  were  elected. 


THE  ANNUAL  DINNER. 

November  30.— A  very  successful  event  was  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Society,  held  in  the  Crown  Room  of  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  on  the  above  date.  The  unusual  edit  that  charac- 
terised tho  proceedings  was  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  three 
causes  :— 

1.  The  Committee  has  at  last  decided  to  hold  its  festive 
function  at  a  more  convenient  place  than  heretofore.     2.  The 
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eicellentchoiceofSir  A.  K.  Rollit,  Kut ,  M.P.,  as  chairman, 
and  (3),  Tae  general  go  3d  truznur  of  fio  lirjj  ojupiay  V\\ 
was  present. 

For  the  drat  time  In  the  history  of  ths  Society  also,  on  this 
occasion,  a  special  Invitation  had  been  extended  to  members 
of  the  gentler  sex,  and  this  wag  responded  to  by  the  presenae 
of  perhaps  a  soore  of  ladies,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
company,  which  was,  as  a  whole,  quite  sufficient  for  the 
capacity  of  the  room. 

The  tables  wero  nicely  decorated  Willi  Chrysanthemum 
flowers,  and  the  faces  of  many  members  of  the  company 
were  only  partly  visible  behind  the  monstrous  blooms  of 
G.  J.  Warren  and  other  flowers  that  they  carried  in  .their 
buttonholes.  The  two  curious  varieties  we  figure  this  week 
were  aUo  much  in  evidence,  and  were  passed  around  and 
discussed  as  novelties,  the  Chairman  remarking  that  ho 
intended  to  take  home  a  specimen  of  each. 

Sir  A.  K.  Roll't,  who  arrived  somewhat  late,  owing  to 
pressure  of  other  engagements,  in  proposing  the  Royal  Toast, 
after  seeking  to  connect  flowers  with  Royalty  as  early  as  the 
Plantagenets,  said  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  remove  an  erro- 
neous impression  that  he  believed  to  exist.  The  Chrysan- 
themum was  indigenous  to  India.  It  was  fashionable  to 
attribute  everything,  the  mariner's  compass  included,  as 
having  existed  previously  in  China.  The  Chrysanthemum, 
howevei,  was  a  British  subject. 

Then  the  toast  of  "  The  donors  of  special  prize3,"  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  P.  Waterer,  who  incidentally  remarked  upon 
the  necessity  of  encouraging  newer  and  more  artistic  methods 
of  staging  the  blooms,  suggesting  ti  class  for  twelve  vases, 
five  blooms,  with  stems,  ina  vase.  Mr  Waterer,  after  another 
inevitable  thrust  at  the  "  rust"  fungus,  offered  a  prize  of  £ 5 
for  the  best  »say  upon  the  subject.  Th  ■  respondents  were 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wilkinson  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
said  it  was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  the  Royal  Aquarium 
Company  that  the  diss  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  in 
which  the  Company  offered  special  prizes,  was  the  most 
popular  class  at  the  November  Sbow.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones' 
response  was  a  recoid  one.  His  announcement  that  he 
would  be  happy  to  offer  a  1st  prize  of  £2o  fora  "  Vase  "  class, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Wateier,  was  received  by  tumultuous 
and  continued  cheering.  Mr.  Jones  hoped  others  of  the 
trade  would  come  forward  with  2nd  and  3rd  prizes. 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  with  the  presentation  of  the 
special  prizes,  c  insisting  of  Plate,  Medals,  &c.  The  National 
Challenge  Trophy  was  presented  to  Mr.  Perry,  who  accepted 
it  on  bjhalf  of  the  Portsmouth  Society.  Keplj'in*  to  some 
appropriate  rem  irks  from  the  chairm  in,  Mr.  Perry  said  Ports- 
mouth was  always  in  a  fighting  mood,  and  the  company 
might  depend  upon  Portsmouth  in  the  event  of  entering  a 
conflict  doing  her  best  to  become  victor.  The  Ib-lm  h' 
Memorial  Cups  were  afterwards  presented  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Loes,  Trent  Park  Gardens,  Bamet,  and  to  Mr.  W.  lligg3, 
Fetcham  Park  Gardens,  Leatheihead.  The  Turner  Memorial 
Cup  has  now  become  the  absolute  property  of  Mr.  Normnn 
Divis,  Framfield.  The  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  was 
presented  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  atd  various  medah  to  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  C.  E.  Wilkins,  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Aldridge, 
Barrass,  &c.  Mr.  J,  T.  Simpson,  who  showed  the 
premier  bloom  at  the  list  exhibition— one  of  G.  J.  Warren 
—was  presented  with  a  pjintiug  of  the  flower. 

The  toast  of  the  officeri  of  the  Society  was  pioposed  by  Mr. 
E.  Har'and,  Hull.  He  said  the  affiliated  societies  looked  to 
the  mother  Society  to  lead  the  van.  In  the  question  i  f  group- 
ing, he  thought  there  was  not  the  improvement  evident  at 
the  N.C.S.  exhibitions  that  they  could  wish,  and  he  believed 
this  was  due  to  the  wording  of  the  schedule. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Payne,  and  Mr.  A.  E  l^tubbs  (auditor),  replied. 
After  enumerating  many  nationalities  represented  in  the 
membership  tf  the  Society,  Mr.  Payne  said  that  the  only 
pers  jn  they  claim  ;d  in  Germany  was  an  Englishman  resident 
th?re.  Mr.  Stubb3  had  something  to  say  anent  the  reserve 
fund,  and  evidently  ft  els  that  this  should  be  increased  rather 
than  diminished. 

Sir  A.  K.  RolHt  made  an  excellent  speech  in  proposing 
the  toast  of  the  evening,  "  The  National  Chrysanthemum 
Soc'ety."  He  opened  the  first  Chrysanthemum  show  held  in 
Hul1.  He  felt  It  to  be  a  public  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure  to 
accept  the  inviation  to  be  present  that  evening.  He  poiuted 
out  cert aii  jolitical  lessons  that  could  be  learned  in  tin 
garden,  especially  'hat  of  "  continuity  of  policy."  Happily, 
borne  were  proud  of  the  profession.  When  in  Ireland 
recently,   he    asked    a   man,    "  Are   you   a    Home  ruler? " 

"Good ."replied  he,  "no,  I  am  a  girdener.''    Speaking 

to  the  refining  and  educational  influence  of  gardening,  com- 
bimd  with  a  study  of  botany,  the  chairman  was  evidently  in 
fivour  of  the  claims  of  the  physiological  as  against  the 
systematic  branch  of  that  study.  "  The  Chrysanthemum," 
said  Mr  A.  K.  R  tllit,  "  s  >  easily  propigated,  as  easily  culti- 
vated, and,  blooming  in  November,  is  ooeof  the  most  valuable 
flowers  in  the  c  iteg  ory  of  planls.  The  National  Chrysai  thc- 
lnum  Society  was  an  excellent  natiotal  institution,  '  nray  it 
flourish  for  ever,  root  and  branch.'  " 

After  a  humorous  speech,  in  which  the  Chairman  toasted 
the  ladies  present,  "The  Press"  was  proposed  by  Mr.  R. 
Fife,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Geo.  Gjrdon.  "  The 
Chairman"  was  proposed  by  Mr.  T,  W.  Sanders. 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

Applts  :  G.  Woohjar.  Probably,  our  fruit-namii  g 
authority  did  not  recognise  No.  4,  hence  its  omission 
from  the  Hat  we  gave  iu  our  isBue  for  November  5. 

Apricots  for  Growing  under  Glass  :  G.  C.     Any 


variety  ;  but  very  little  forcing  must  be  attempted, 
Moorpark,  Early  Moorpark,  Shipley,  Hemskirk, 
New  Large  Eirly  (Rivers;,  an!  Oullin's  Early  Peach, 
are  excellent  varieties, 

BcoKs :  Pineapple.  We  know  of  no  work  deiliDg 
fo'ely  with  the  cultivation  of  stove  plant?. 

Botanical  :  S.  P.  The  Snowdrop  and  the  Daffodil 
are  generally  placed  in  Amsryllidacere,  but  some 
botanists  do  not  consider  Amaryllidaceae  as  distinct 
from  Liliaceae.  We  recommend  you,  however,  to 
leep  the  two  orders  distinct.  In  the  fame  way 
some  authors  consider  Pomicem  to  form  a  septrate 
order,  whilst  most  include  it  with  Rosac  se. 

Calanthe  ;  J.  C.  The  bulb  seems  to  indicate  that 
it  had  not  bean  sufficiently  quickly  grown,  and 
that  in  i's  latter  stage  it  had  been  subjected  to  too 
much  water,  and  too  moi&t  an  atmosphere,  in 
place  of  beiDg  ripenei  off  in  a  tolerably  dry  warm- 
house. 

Chrysanthemum  :  T.  S.,  Roundutood.  The  bloom 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  Colonel  W.  B. 
Smith.  This  variety  doe j  n  >t  always  come  so  good 
in  colour,  especially  earlier  in  the  season. 

Chrysanthemums  :  Shgle  W.  Crimson  sport  of 
Madame  Carnot  ?  No,  unfortunata'y  there  is  none 
of  that  tint.  We  know  nothiDg  of  the  sport  of  Lady 
E.  Clarke.     Eiquire  of  some  specialist. 

Damping  of  Violets  ::t  Frames  :  J.  67.  This  is  not 
infi  eqnently  due.  t  j  local  causes,  and  then  it  is  m<  re 
d  fficult  to  gmrd  against.  It  will  be  batter  if  we 
till  you  when  daimtingdoes  not  occur,  or  not  to  any 
great  extent :  When  the  bed  is  made  on  an  e'evated 
spot,  and  in  the  froot  of  a  south  wall  as  a  fruit  wall 
or  duelling;  wheu  the  foundations  of  the  bed  d-) 
not  consis-,  of  stable-dung,  either  warm  or  cold,  or 
of  leaves  pirtly  or  wholly  decayed  ;  w'jen  the  soil 
in  which  t'lo  plants  are  planted  consists  of  rot  mora 
than  a  quarter  lea'-mould  ;  when  they  are  not  too 
deeply  planted  ;  when  the  surface  of  the  bed  is  not 
mire  than  9  iocbes  from  the  glass  ;  when  water  is 
not  applied  iu  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  p'anLp, 
and  when  it  is  not  applied  in  cloudy  or  moi-t 
weather  ;  when  the  plants  do  not  touch  each  othor 
w  hen  planted  ;  when  air  is  not  given  a',  the  sides  or 
I  acks  of  the  lighis  soem  after  the  sun  his  touched 
the  glass,  and  cOLtinuod  iu  mild  weather  till  cover- 
ing-up  time  ;  when  night  air,  ia  small  quantity,  ii 
not  aff  r  led  iu  mill  weather  ;  and  finally,  when,  n  > 
heated  linings  are  used  to  keep  frost  out  of  the 
frames.  As  correcta'ives  that  can  be  appli  d  now, 
there  are  the  removal  of  warm  lining",  and  the 
sub  titution  of  dry  stab'e  lit t. er  or  Fern  ;  the  slopiDg 
of  the  soil  away  from  lha  sit<s  of  ihj  frames; 
pffjrding  plenty  of  ventilation  preferably  at  the  s'des 
of  the  light-,  aud  on  the  opposite  s'de  to  the  din  c- 
t  on  of  thi  wind,  not  f  rgetting  night  ventilation, 
if  it  be  oaly  a  ]-inch  opening  at  tin  back  of  each 
light ;  keeping  flowerpots  filled  with  quicklime  in 
the  frames,  rtme-ving  these  when  it  is  slaked  and 
no  longer  absorbent ;  aad  applying  pawderei  char- 
coal cu  1  silver  sand  to  the  dep  h  of  $  inch  over  the 
surface.  DustiDg  the  plants  with  do  verso'-sulplmr 
would  kill  the  funguj-the  cause  or  re:ult  of  the 
dampiug. 

Dried  Leaves  :  A.  Met).  We  ea-.nit  tell  what  they 
are.  They  may  ba  the  leaves  of  some  terrestrial 
Arjid.  P,  rhaps  they  will  spri*  g  up  next  year, 
when,  if  you  send  us  a  fresh  lea*',  we  will  guess  again. 

Erica  uyemalh  :  IV.  B.  We  think  as  you  do,  that 
Eoniethiug  injurious  has  been  afforded  at  the  loot, 
rerhips  too  strong  a  dose  of  artificial  manu:e. 
There  is  no  mildew  or  other  fu-  gos  preseit. 
Examination  is  Horticulture:  A.  S.  Iu  the 
first  place,  you  shtu'd  ob  aiu  from  the  Secretary 
of  tha  Rojal  Horticultural  Soci-ty  a  s,  llabu<; 
you  would  then  learn  what  subjects  jou  would 
require  ta  become  proficient  iu.  Having  done  so, 
use  mus'  ba  made  of  tl  e  means  of  instruction 
existing  in  mighbouring  towns,  in  the  fjim  of 
pilytechnicr,  mecbaui;s'  institutes,  public  libraries, 
botan'c  gardens,  and  by  c  rreeponieuce  clas:es 
and  homy  Rtudr,  to  parfect  your  hort'cultural 
education.  M  inch  ster,  Sh-ffiald,  ltochdde,  Stock- 
port, Cnest;r,  ara  rich  in  means  of  instrucion. 
Qakd:;ners'  Friendly  Society  :  L  P.  0.  Assum- 
ing that  you  mean  the  Un'.t-.d  Hort'cul  ural 
Beai  fit  and  Providtnt  Association,  the  p-operne  s  n 
to  afford  information  is  Mr.  W.  Coll  us,  9,  Mn  tin- 
dale  Road,  llalham,  Londoo,  S.W. 
Houses  and  Planting  :  J.  W.  Ii.  The  houses  a-  d 
lues  of  crops  s  per  skitih  suit  un  south  by 
west.  This  would  be  of  lesser  importance  as 
regirds  the  lines  of  crops,  but  we  think  it  a  dis- 
advantage to  span-roofed  glasshouses,  which  should 
rather  run  in  the  direction  of  so  ith-north,  so  that 


the  amount  of  sunshine  striking  the  two  sides  is 
about  equal  in  duration. 

Insects  in  Orchid  Moss:  Alpha.  The  insects  are 
Springtails  ( Poduri  5ec).  They  are  often  very  abun- 
diot  in  deid  leaves  and  ia  wet  places.  They  are 
not  luely  to  ba  injurious;  but  if  troublesome, 
thei- habit  of  jumping  might  be  taken  advantage 
of,  and  some  tar  or  other  sticky  subitance  put  in 
their  way  to  catch  then. 

Maclura  aurantiaca  :  H.  J.  R.,  Firtnze.  The 
frui's  are  scarcely  eatable  ;  it  is  of  a  fioe  golden- 
yellow  when  ripe.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the 
southern  United  States,  and  the  climate  of 
northern  Italy  Bhould  be  sufficiently  warm  to 
enable  the  fruit  to  lipen  in  the  warmer  situations, 
say,  against  south  or  west  walls,  or  rocks. 

Names  OF  Fruits.- -Applications  to  nam<  fruits  an  so 
numerous  at  this  season,  as  seriously  to  hamper  us  in  the 
exercise  of  our  ■  ditorial  duties.  We  ire  most  desirous  to  oblige 
our  correspondents  as  far  as  we  can,  but  we  must  request 
that  they  Kill  observe  the  rule  that  not  more  than 
six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time.  The  specimens 
mutt  be  good  ones,  just  approaching  rtpenets,  and 
they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully  packed. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  send  answers  through  the  post, 
or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be 
s  nt  in  the  same  box.  Delay  in  any  case  is  unavoidable. 
—J.  II  II.  1,  Rosemary  Russet ;  2,  Golden  Noble  : 

3,  London  Pippin  ;  4,  Fearn's  Pippiu  ;  5,  May  ba 
a  small  Cjx's  Pomona;  6,  Round  Winter  Non- 
such.—  William  von  Schroder.  Pear  appears  to  bs 
Beurrf  Die],  much  decayed.  —  W.  0.  1,  Beauty  of 
Kent ;  :>..  Worcester  Pearmain  ;  3,  Queen  Caroline  ; 

4,  Not  known. — M.  R.  S.  Apples  :  1,  Minchull 
Crab;  2,  Not  leaognised  ;  Pear  decayed. — /.  M. 
Apple:  Beauty  of  Kent. — A.  W.  Ho'mcs.  Keswio'c 
Codliu.  or  near  ally. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issm  are  requested  to  be  s"  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number.  —  A.  Bartlett.  Oncidium 
miiropogon. 

O.iCiDiUM  Lindeni  :  Veritas.  If  you  refer  to  OJon- 
toglossum  Liadeni,  a  large-bulbed,  yellow- flowered 
Fpecies,  it  is  not  very  free-flowering.  When  i". 
flowers,  it  is  generally  iu  lata  summer  anl  autumn. 
It  requires  to  ba  kept  in  the  ciol-house  (or  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  ;  but  when  ac'i?ely  grow- 
ing, the  Cattleya-house  is  not  too  warm  for  if. 

Oncidium  spilopterum  (Saintleoerianum),  &c.  : 
Veritas.  It  usually  blooms  in  late  summer  aud 
autuoin.  It  ii  a  cool  house  plant.  Toe  Saleiii- 
pediums  of  the  group  to  which  you  refer,  viz  ,  S. 
Dominianum,  S.  longifolium  Roezli,  &c,  are  among 
the  ea9ies'.  to  cultivate.  They  grow  bast  in  a  cam- 
p  ist  iu  which  there  is  a  good  proportion  of  loam- 
fibre.  They  should  be  wintered  at  the  caol  end  of 
the  inteimediat:-hou:e,  aud  freely  watered  all  the 
year.     Ia  summrr  they  should  ba  carefully  shade  I. 

Peach  Leaves  Fungus  :  A.  P.  'ihe  fungus  is 
Puccini  t  Pruni,  Pers.,  very  distinc,  structurally, 
from  the  Chryrauthemum-rusL,  although  tie  two 
fungi  s  lperficially  resemble  ea:h  otaer.  These 
fungi  cannot  pass  from  one  species  of  plant  to 
another. 

Plant  in  Centre  of  Last  Supplementary  Illus- 
tration :  L.  V.  D.  K.  Aralii  Siebolli. 

Planting  Richardias  in  a  Pond:  Arum.  Lihj. 
Plauted  in  pots  sunk  iu  the  pond  at  18  inches  from 
the  surface,  they  wo  li  survive  all  but  our  severest 
wiattrs  ;  but  planted  at  the  s'des,  or  in  shalluw 
water  near  the  latter,  the  e  is  always  the  risk  that 
they  will  be  kd  ed  by  cold.  You  must  plant  when 
the  plant  has  made  a  consi  lerableamaunt  of  growth, 
that  is,  the  loaves  should  range  above  the  watar. 

Vines  Failing  ro  Make  Good  Growth  :  Gardener, 
There  most  be  something  amiss  with  the  soil,  or 
chemical  manures  in  too  strong  doses  have  been 
applied,  or  heavy  applications  of  soot  to  the  foil  to 
account  for  this  stocking  of  growth,  and  loss  of  tho 
tips  of  lliarootF.  U,j  to  a  recent  date  the  Viues  made 
far  progress,  th»t  i<,  tid  tl  e  roots  leaahed  acertain 
dhtince  from  the  sti  m.  It  should  noi  be  difficult 
1 1  discover  what  this  cause  i-1,  and  less  so  if  all  ihe 
Vine-ruo  s  are  tH'ected  at  abmt  the  same  d  stauce. 
Hive  you  employed  turf  that  is  iufested  with 
weevil -^rubs  or  wireworms  (  Turning  it  up  would 
reveal  them  if  present. 

COMMUNICATIOVS  RSCF.IVEO.-  C  H.  P.—  -3.  P.— W.  E.  0.— 
W.  T.  T— E  A.,  Paris.— TV.  It.  &  Co.— Sender  &  Co.— 
J.  C.— W.  O.-A  II  — II  II  K.-S.  J.-Q.  Mackinley.— 
A.  1).  O.— H.  W.  W.-D.  T.  P.— A.  J.  L. -Expert.  -G  II.  M. 
A.  Worsley.— J.  P.  McL  —  W.  A.  C  —  li.  Henslow.— E.  M.— 
T.  Ii—  W.  II.  D.-G.  S.  J.-L.  Arnott.— J.  B  -  A.  I).- 
J.  (1B.-T.  H.  S.— H.  !).  —  ().  E.  M.— Junior  Reader.— 
J.  L-C.  It.  T.—  I.  L.  L.-T.  C.  M.-X.  Y.  Z. 

Photographs,  Specimens,  &c  ,  Kkceivsd  with  Thanks.— 
P.  Sander  &  Co.— U^vurill  &  Co.— Mrs.  B.— E.  A.,  Paris. 

{Par  Ufarkets  oii   Weatht%  see  p,  x.) 
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WILLIAM   LAWSON,   AND   HIS 
WORKS. 

LAWSOX  was  by  no  means  a  copious  writer, 
two  short  treatises  only  having  appeared 
from  his  pen,  one,  A  New  Orchard  and  Garden, 
and  bound  up  with  it,  The  <  'ouutrie  Housewife's 
Garden.  The  many  editions,  particularly  the 
earlier  ones,  through  which  these  passed  in 
company,  are  not  difficult  to  trace  ;  but  with 
the  first  there  is  some  difficulty.  The  last- 
named  work,  printed  by  Bar.  Alsop  for  Roger 
Jackson,  bears  date  1617.  It  is  bound  with 
the  former,  which  was  "Printed  at  London  by 
Bar.  Alsop  for  Roger  Jackson,  and  are  to  be 
sold  at  his  shop  neere  Fleet  Street  conduite, 
1618,"  this  forming  the  first  part  of  the  book. 
Several  passages  of  The  Countrie  Housewife 
show  it  to  have  been  written  after  An  Orchard, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  printed  one 
year  earlier. 

The  late  Dr.  Hogg,  in  The  Emit  Manual,  has 
quoted  a  few  lines  from  Lawson,  and  gives  date 
"  1597."  Then,  in  the  second  edition,  1623, 
which  has  added  to  it,  The  Art  of  Propagating 
Plants,  and  in  the  copy  I  possess  also,  The  Hus- 
bandman's Fruitful  Orchard,  which  is  a  much 
older  treatise,  the  lengthy  title-page  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  1618,  one  clause  of  which 
reads: — "All  founded  on  the  principles  of  Art 
and  precepts  of  experience,  being  the  labours 
of  48  yeeres  of  William  Lawson."  The  end  of 
this  clause  in  the  second  edition  reads  thus  :  — 
"Now  for  the  second  time  corrected  and  much 
enlarged  by  William  Lawson."  It  is  cor- 
rected, indeed,  but  not  enlarged;  nor  can  one 
understand  how  a  second  correction  could 
have  taken  place,  unless  there  had  been 
a  previous  one,  which,  again,  could  not 
have  occurred  in  a  first  edition.  Then  Dr. 
Hogg's  short  quotation  contains  two  words 
spelled  differently  from  the  same  words  in  the 
first  edition,  and  three  words  differently  from 
those  in  the  second.  Lawson,  indeed,  confesses 
in  the  dedication,  to  his  having  possessed  the 
MS.  of  An  Orchard  for  a  long  time  previous  to 
its  publication,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
copies  in  MS.  may  have  been  in  circulation  for 
many  years.  In  any  case,  there  appears  to  be 
mistakes  somewhere.  The  printer  of  the  1623 
edition  was  John  Haviland,  and  Jackson  the 
publisher.  Both  editions  are  small  quarto, 
black  letter,  and  illustrated  with  many  quaint 
engravings.  The  second  is  the  more  correct 
edition. 

A  third  edition  appeared  in  1626  in  ordinary 
type,  and  with  some  of  the  illustrations  want- 
ing. Five  years  later  a  fourth  edition  appeared, 
but  this,  along  with  five  of  Markam's  little 
books,  were  bound  up  together,  and  under  the 


designation  of  A  Wag  to  Get  Wealth,  these,  as 
one  work,  passed  through  as  many  as  fifteen 
editions  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Though  little  is  known  of  Lawson,  it  is  yet  possible, 
with  the  aid  of  his  little  book,  to  obtain  a  very  fair 
conception  of  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  He  was 
no  visionary,  as  Bacon  to  a  largo  extent  was,  nor  was 
he  like  his  contemporaries  who  wrote  on  rural  affairs, 
a  copyist.  He  claims  for  himself  to  have  written 
solely  from  experience  and  practice,  and  he  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  earliest  original  writers  on  Gar- 
dening, from  every  point  of  view,  purely  English. 
He  was  well  read,  but  he  refused  to  accept  from 
others  what  he  himself  had  not  proved  from  practice 
to  be  correct.  It  wouli  be  very  wrong,  however,  to 
assert  that  everything  he  penned  was  original,  or  in 
what  truly  was  so,  that  his  opinions  were  always 
unassailable.  That  would  be  too  much  to  expect  of 
anyone,  even  now.  Lawson,  however,  believed  what 
he  wrote  to  have  been  consistent  with  his  experi- 
ence, and  he  possessed  the  happy  knack  of  per- 
meating his  writings  with  much  of  his  own 
personality.  Thus  it  happens,  that  thoss  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  works,  are,  notwithstanding  his 
unwitting  blunders,  inclined  to  feelings  of  real 
respect  for  the  aged  author. 

In  An  Orchard  he  has  written  at  his  best.  His 
style,  though  a  little  quaint,  is  always  lucid,  always 
charming  in  its  simplicity;  often,  as  on  "  Orna- 
ments," rising  to  the  highest  prose,  and  in  no  case 
ever  descends  to  vulgarity,  or  to  language  impos- 
sible to  read  now. 

The  Countrie  Housewife's  Garden,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  as  "  drumlie"  as  ditch-water,  and  possesses 
no  feature  of  any  particular  interest.  It  is,  more- 
over, written  in  English  of  a  later  date  ;  and  if  the 
work  is  really  Lawson's,  one  feels  vexed  that  he 
should  have  conjoined  it  to  An  Orchard. 

Lawson,  had  time  and  circumstances  permitted, 
might  easily  have  been  the  author  of  an  earlier 
Silva.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Evelyn,  who  was  struck 
with  the  reasoning  by  which  our  author  built  up  the 
strange  theory  that,  by  means  of  proper  culture, 
Apple-trees  were  cipable  of  retaining  life  and  fruit- 
ulness  for  a  thousand  yeirs  ;  and  timber-trees  might 
"  require  the  yeeivs  of  divers  Methushalahes,"  did  in 
1664  embody  this,  as  well  as  other  long  quotations, 
in  his  Silva. 

Not  the  least  interesting  matter  in  connection 
with  Lawson  is  the  place  of  his  residence.  Same 
writers,  who  must  hive  skimmed  his  book,  have 
placed  it  in  Holderness,  but  he  himself  affords  no 
information  of  having  ever  lived  there,  and  he  men- 
tions it  only  as  a  bit  of  low  country,  eminently  suited 
to  "fatten  cattell."  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
need  be  plainer  than  that  he  was  a  native  of  Tees- 
dale,  in  connection  with  which,  in  the  chapter  "On 
Foyling  "  he  mentions  the  occurrence  of  the  stranding 
of  a  whale  which  "  came  aland  at  Teesmouth  in  York- 
shire, hard  by  us."  The  fact  that  he  lived  so  far 
north  lends  additional  interest  to  his  writings, 
proving  as  it  does  the  wide  field  that  gardening  had 
covered  at  so  early  a  period,  and  the  strange  fact 
that  English  gardening  should  be  represented  so  well 
by  this  "honest  countryman." 

As  we  get  closer  to  him,  we  find  Lawson  to  have 
been  a  gentleman,  possibly  of  small  estate,  and 
limited  means.  He  was  of  retired  habits,  and  found 
his  pleasures  chiefly  in  fruit-growing,  gardening,  and 
pursuits  of  a  kindred  nature.  He,  however,  laboured 
not  over  much,  "  For  what,"  he  remarks,  "  is  greedy 
gaine  without  delight,  but  moyling  and  turmoyling  in 
slavery."  Circumstances  fitting,  he  might  have  been 
an  earlier  Isaak  Walton,  for  he  loved  to  sit  on  a 
mouut  in  his  orchard,  and  from  that  elevated  position 
t3  "  angle  a  peckled  trout  or  sleightie  eele  "  from  the 
silvery  river  flowing  paBt.  He  played  bowls,  but 
preferred  as  a  more  manly  exercise  to  stretch  his 
arms  at  a  "  paire  of  buts."  Music  was  a  great 
pleasure,  and  it  was  his  delight  to  sit  out-of  doorg 
listening  to  the  plajing  of  instruments,  and  to  voices 
Binging.  Nay,  we  are  left  juBt  a  little  dubious 
whether  he  himself  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
fingering  of  the  Sweet  Recorder. 


A  quiet  humour  pervaded  his  atmosphere,  and  so 
he  liked  "  a  maze  well-formed  a  man's  height  where 
one's  friend  might  wander  in  gathering  of  berries  till 
he  cannot  recover  himselfe  without  your  helpe." 

Possessed  of  a  nieeeye.he  loved  to  have  his  walks  long 
andatraight,  and  his  orchard-trees  "  standing  in  comely 
order  which  way  soever  you  looie."  His  borders  and 
squares  planted  with  flowers  intermingled,  were  orderly 
placed.  His  love  of  Nature  was  supreme.  Songbirds 
were  his  dear  friends  ;  though  it  was  undoubtedly  a 
"  grief e"  that  the  blackbnds  and  throstles  which 
"  sing  loudly  in  a  May  morning,  and  delight  the  eire 
much,  should  also  eate  ripe  Cherries  or  berries." 
Nightingales,  however,  he  avers,  "  with  their  several 
notes  and  tunes  with  a  delightsome  voice,  will  beare 
you  company  night  and  day.  The  gentle  Robin-red- 
brest  will  helpe  her.  Neither  will  the  silly  wren  be 
behinde  in  summer  with  her  distinct  whistle.  Bees, 
which  sing  and  sit  and  feede  upon  flowers  and  sprouts 
make  a  '  pleasant  noyse  and  sight,'  loving  their 
friend  and  hating  their  enemies. " 

Of  all  his  pleasures,  however,  none  exceed  those 
derived  from  the  fruit  and  the  flowers  of  his  orchard 
and  garden.  He  declares  "  delight  to  be  the  chief e 
end  of  orchards."  Everybody  delights  in  them,  even 
the  very  old  may  find  their  greatest  pleasures  there. 
Paradiee  itself  was  but  a  "garden  and  orchard  of 
trees  and  hearbs  full  of  all  pleasure.  What,"  he  asks, 
'■  more  delightsome  t'jan  an  infinite  variety  of  sweet- 
smelling  flowers  ?  colouring  not  onely  the  earth,  but 
decking  the  ayre  and  sweetening  every  breath  and 
spirit." 

Of  all  flowers  his  favourite  was  the  "damaske" 
Rose,  but  his  love  for  Roses  extended  also  to  the 
"red,  velvet,  Double  Provence,  Sweete  Muske,  and 
single  and  double  white  Roses."  Banks  of  Violets  and 
of  Camomile  were  raised  at  every  available  position 
in  his  orchard.  Walks  also  were  planted  with 
Camomile,  and  all  walks  were  bordered  with  sweet- 
smelling  herbs,  such  as  Lavender,  Hyssop,  &c,  and 
Daisies  and  Pinks.  Behind  these  the  borders  were 
overflowing  with  a  profusion  of  common  but  sweet 
flowers,  which  als>  reached  the  kitchen-garden,  but 
only  the  finest  were  admitted  into  the  summer  or 
flower-garden,  where  grew  his  Carnations,  of  which 
we  may  be  sure  he  was  intensely  proud,  seeing  he 
had  some  as  large  as  Roses.  Rosemary  grew  about 
his  door  and  sweet  Eglantine,  and  it  was  embowered 
with  trailing  Woodbine. 

Like  Bacon,  ho  cared  not  for  a  knot,  though  he  had 
one  in  his  garden.  From  Bacon,  however,  he 
differed,  in  that  he  framed  some  of  his  hedges  to  the 
shape  of  men  armed  for  the  field,  ready  to  give 
"battell;  or  swift-running  greyhounds,  or  of  well- 
scented  and  true  running  hounds  to  chase  the 
deere  or  hunt  the  hare;"  quaintly  adding,  "this 
kind  of  hunting  shall  not  waste  your  corne,  nor 
much  your  coyne." 

It  is  pleasant  to  nots,  that  in  spite  of  his  desire  to 
make  profit  of  his  orchard,  half  an  acre  of  which  he 
considered  to  be  worth  an  acre  or  even  two  of  corne, 
he  was  not  exacting  as  a  master.  The  gardener,  from 
a  list  of  his  duties,  held  no  sinecure's  office ;  but 
Lawson  declares,  where  there  is  much  to  do,  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  men  must  be  provided  to  enable 
the  gardener  to  overtake  his  various  work.  A  gar- 
dener, he  remarks,  must  not  be  a  "  lazy  lubber  ; " 
nor  did  he  care  for  one  who  at  the  same  time  was  a 
"scholist,"  and  ignorant  of  his  duties.  However, 
to  a  man  endued  with  capacity  and  possessed  of 
knowledge,  he  added  to  his  wages — unfortunately 
not  mentioned — the  "feei"  belonging  to  his  place. 
The  latter  consisted  of  "superfluity  of  herbes  and 
flowers,  seedes,  graffes,  ssts, "  and  beside  other  offall 
"  that  fruit  which  your  bountifull  hand  shall  reward 
him  withall  will  much  augment  his  wages."  R.  P. 
Brotherston. 

{To  be  continued.) 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 

TWO  NEW  FERNS   FROM  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Dan^ea    nioresoens,   Jenman,  n.   sp. — Rootetock 

large,    very    stout,    erect    or    decumbent ;     stipites 

caespitose,  stiffly  erect,  ligneous,  wood   dull,    durk- 
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brown  or  blackish,  puberulous  or  glabrous,  devoid 
of  nodes,  1§  to  2J-  feet  long,  solid,  somewhat 
angular  when  dry  ;  fronds  2  to  4i  feet  long,  H  to 
2\  feet  wide,  pinnate,  with  several  erecto-spread- 
ing  lateral  pinnre  2  inches  apart,  J  to  \\  foot  long, 
2  inches  wide,  cuneate  at  the  base,  and  shortly 
stipitate,  the  apex  cuspidate  and  sharply  serrate, 
slightly  narrower  in  the  lower  half,  but  not  dis- 
distinctly  tapering,  finely  scaly  along  the  costre,  and 
minutely  so  over  the  under  surface,  chartaceous,  the 
fame  colour  on  both  sides,  the  margins  even  or 
crenulate — repand  when  dry,  terminal  pinna  absent  ; 
veins  very  close,  once  forked  from  the  base  or  near 
it,  curved  as  they  approach  the  margin  ;  fertile 
fronds  central,  taller,  pinnae  J  to  nearly  1  inch  wide  ; 
pe'iolate,  \  to  i  inch,  terminal  present,  conform, 
petioled  to  1 J  inch  ;  stipes  and  rachis  hollow  and  flat- 
tened when  dry,  much  stouter  than  in  the  barren, 
and  as  thick  as  one's  little  finger,  both  turning 
finally  black  ;  synangia  as  in  all  the  other  species. 

British  Guiana,  in  swampy  forest  of  the  upper 
Demerara  ltiver,  near  the  banks.  A  very  large 
species,  5  to  6J5  feet  high,  standing  stiffly  erect.  It 
has  the  same  pinnate  habit  as  most  of  the  other 
large  species,  but  differs  strikingly  in  the  hard,  lig- 
neous character  of  the  stems,  which,  without  fertile 
fronds,  suggests  doubt  as  to  its  being  a  Damea  at  all. 
1 1  is  the  largest  species  of  all.  Q.  S.  Jenman,  Demerara, 
November  1,  1898. 

Ptbris  (Edpperis)  Harrisons,  Jemn.,  n.  sp. 

Rootstock  small,  fibrous,  tufted,  scaly  ;  stipites 
ctespitose,  slender,  erect,  dark  brown,  glossy,  naked, 
3  to  5  inches  long  ;  fronds  shallowly  3  to  o-lobed, 
1.^  to  2  inches  wide  and  deep,  papyraceous,  trans- 
pareut,  densely  pellucid,  dotted  bright  green,  paler 
beneath,  glabrous  and  rather  shining,  base  deeply 
and  widely  cordate,  lobes  broadly  rounded,  as  are 
the  sinuses  between ;  veins  flabellate,  forked  near 
the  base,  terminating  within  the  margin  in  clavate 
apices,  conspicuous  by  the  translucency  of  the  paren- 
chyma, primary  branches  costate,  dark  brown,  like 
the  stipites,  raised  beneath,  the  colour  evanescent 
in  the  outer  third  ;  sori  continuous  all  round  the 
even  margin  from  the  apex  of  the  stem ;  involucre 
narrow,  pale,  even,  unbroken. 

British  Guiana,  on  rocks  arising  from  the  great 
basin  at  the  base  of  the  Kaieteur  Fall,  growing  in 
masses,  each  of  the  aggregated  plants  forming  a 
small  tuft.  The  thin,  pellucid  substance,  free 
veins,  terminating  well  within  the  edge,  and  sinuously- 
lobed  margin,  both  lobes  and  hollows  rounded  and 
even-edged,  without  incisions,  mark  it  well  from 
any  plant  in  the  genus.  It  is  named  after  Mrs. 
Harrison,  the  wife  of  the  Government  Analyst  of 
British  Guiana,  who  is  the  third  white  lady  who  has 
visited  that  great  800-feet  deep  fall  since  its  discovery 
by  Barrington  Brown  on  his  geological  Burvey  of  the 
colony,  April  24,  1870.   0.  S.  Jenman,  Demerara. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


MALFORMED   ORCHIDS. 

M.  Linden,  of  the  Horticulture  Internationale, 
Brussels,  obligiDgly  sends  us  flowers  of  Orchids  which 
are  interesting  from  a  morphological  point  of  view. 
In  one  of  these,  a  flower  of  C.  Spicerianum,  or  one  of 
its  derivatives,  the  upper  sepal  is  absent,  the  two 
lower  ones  connate  into  a  single  piece,  and  defiexed, 
so  ss  to  fall  into  the  middle  line.  There  are  no 
lateral  petals,  or  rather  there  is  one  petal  with  the 
form  and  appearance  of  a  lateral  petal,  but  it  is 
placid  in  the  central  line  opposite  to  the  normally- 
shaped  labellum.  The  column  has  no  Btamincde, 
and  bears  only  one  anther  on  one  side.  The  stigma 
is  shield-shaped,  convex,  divided  by  a  central  furrow 
into  two  instead  of  three  lobes.  The  ovary  is 
one- celled,  with  two  parietal  placentas.  In  this 
flower  therefore  the  principal  features  are  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  parts  and  their  arrange- 
ment so  as  to  form  a  dimerous  flower. 

In  a  flower  of  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum,  the 
Btate  of  affairs  was  quite  different.  In  the  first 
placa  two  flowers  w( re  connate  at  the  base.     In  one 


flower  there  were  four  sepals,  somewhat  spirally  dis- 
posed, one  lateral  petal,  no  lip,  but  an  erect  column, 
with  three  petaloid  staminodes,  and  two  perfect 
anthers.  In  the  other  flower  there  wera  Bix  perianth 
segments,  three  Btaminodes,  and  two  anthers.  The 
chief  interest  attaching  to  such  flowers  arises  of 
course  from  the  insight  they  afford  a*  to  the  original 
construction  of  the  flower.  Orchids  are  apparently 
so  abnormal  in  their  forms  that  it  is  satisfactory  to 
be  able  to  see  there  is  order  in  apparent  disorder. 
The  expression  ' '  Freaks  of  Nature,''  is  only  used  to 
cloak  our  ignorance.  Nature  is  not  capricious,  there 
is  order,  method,  and  purpose  in  all  she  does,  only 
we  poor  blind  ones  canuot  always  see  it. 

Two  singular  abnormal  variations  in  two  allied 
species  of  Cypripedium,  in  which  the  distinguishing 
characters  appear  in  the  lower  sepals  alone,  have  been 
received.  One,  of  Cypripedium  Charlesworthi,  from 
P.  J.  Tuckett,  Esq.,  Yeldhall  Manor,  near  Twyford, 
has  the  lower  sepals  of  the  usual  greenish  hue, 
having  on  each  side  a  border  half-an-inch  wide,  of  a 
blush-white  colour,  which  is  veined  with  purplish- 
rose  ;  in  fact,  of  precisely  the  same  colour  as  the 
upper  sepal.  The  other,  from  Mr.  VV.  Goodliffe, 
Cambridge  Nurseries,  Northcourt  Road,  Worthing,  is 
a  bloom  of  a  good  form  of  Cypripedium  Spicerianum, 
in  wtiich  the  lower  sepals  are  of  the  usual  pale-green 
tint,  and  larger  than  ordinary,  the  striking  depar- 
ture being  the  appearance  of  some  pure  white  blotches 
on  the  margin,  and  faint  traces  of  lines  of  white. 

Cypripedium  or  Paphiofepilum. 
In  the  current  number  of  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
the  editor,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  thinks  that  his  reasons 
for  adopting  Pfrzer's  generic  name  are  "  botanically 
unassailable ;  nevertheless,  I  do  not  object  to  the 
susbtitution  of  Cypripedium  in  common  parlance." 
The  Chin  i  Aster  Callistephus  hortensis  may  still  be 
called  by  its  popular  name,  although  the  plant  differs 
by  important  characters  from  all  the  species  of  the 
vast  genus  Aster.  Why  not  consider  Paphiopedilum 
to  be  a  sub-genus  of  Cypripedium,  and  S3  avoid  the 
use  of  the  former  name  in  gardens  ? 


AUTUMNAL   SNOWDKOPS. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  collective  name 
for  the  Snowdrops  which  flower  in  late  autumn  and 
early  winter.  Possibly  "  early  Snowdrops  "  would  be 
better  than  "autumnal  Snowdrops  ;"  but  this  title 
seems  a  little  out  of  place  for  flowers  bloomiDg  when 
the  year  is  dying.  Yet  they  come  ao  late  in  the 
seaBon  with  us  in  the  north,  that  we  may  well  doubt 
the  propriety  of  calling  them  autumnal. 

However  this  may  be,  we  are  more  concerned  with 
their  value  in  the'garden  than  with  the  appellation  given 
them.  Here,  again,  there  is  room  for  some  difference 
of  opinion,  for  there  are  many  who  look  upon  them 
as  "born  out  of  due  time,"  and  as  lacking  the  price- 
less associations  which  endear  to  us  the  "  early  herald 
of  the  infant  year." 

Yet  their  beauty  is  equal  to  that  of  the  "Fair 
maids  of  February."  Their  purity  is  in  nowise 
lessened  because  the  chaste  blossoms  are  exposed  to 
the  winds  of  the  last  months  instead  of  the  first  of 
the  year.  Their  habit  is  as  graceful,  their  markings 
as  elegant.  If  the  garden  is  dreary  in  November  and 
December,  a  glimpse  of  one  of  these  Snowdrops 
brings  keen  pleasure  when  we  see  it  dangling  from  its 
stalk  on  the  slopes  of  the  rock-garden.  Were  these 
Snowdrops  better  known,  they  would  be  better  cared 
for,  and  more  widely  grown. 

The  autumnal  Snowdrops  are  found  under  various 
specific  names  :  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is 
little  difference  between  many  of  the  plants  except  in 
time  of  flowering.  For  practical  purposes  they  may 
be  classed  as  only  varieties  of  Galanthus  nivalis — our 
common  Snowdrop.  Some,  however,  are  distinct, 
from  the  fact  that  the  foliage  has  a  distinctly  visible 
glaucous  line  down  the  centre  of  the  leaves  ;  the 
only  exceptions,  indeed,  with  which  the  writer  is 
acquainted  being  the  Snowdrop  known  as  Galanthus 
cilicicus  (figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1808,  p.  70),  and  G.  Rachela;.  Perhaps  this 
glaucous   line  may  appear  in  some  of  the  plants  of 


G.  cilicicus,  but  it  does  not  seem  present  in  any  of 
the  specimens  I  have  seen.  G.  Rachelae  practically 
consists  of  the  progeny  of  one  or  two  bulbs,  so  that, 
no  variation  is  to  be  expected  in  the  few  plants  of 
that  tub-species  or  variety  in  cultivation. 

Nominally  the  first  of  these  Snowdrops  to  flower 
ought  to  be  G.  octobrensis,  originally  brought 
from  Albania  by  Lord  Walsingham  to  the  Rev. 
Harpur-Crewe.  This  Snowdrop,  however,  does  not 
flower  before  the  end  of  November  here,  and  the 
first  to  bloom  this  year  was  G.  cilicicus,  which  has, 
moreover,  the  advantage  of  being  a  more  robust 
grower,  and  it  has  finer  flowers. 

Galanthus  Olgfe,  originally  found  on  Mount  Tay- 
getuB,  Greece,  by  Orphanides,  was  for  some  time  lost 
to  cultivation,  but  a  Snowdrop  has  ar  in  been  intro- 
duced under  the  same  name.  I  have  not  been  very 
successful  with  this  Galanthus,  which  should  flower 
in  October,  and  after  failing  to  flower  it  for  two  years 
in  succession,  it  has  now  disappeared. 

G.  corcyrensis,  originally  received  from  Corfu  by 
Mr.  Harpur-Crewe,  usually  flowers  in  December, 
and  is  rather  weak  in  growth. 

Two  rare  autumnal  Snowdrops  which  I  am  for- 
tunate to  possess  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  who  received  them  from  Professor  Mahaffy, 
by  whom  they  were  found,  are  G.  Rachelae,  and  G. 
Elsae.  The  former  was  obtained  on  Mount  Hymettua 
in  18S6.  It  is  more  robust  than  G.  Elsre,  and  is 
noteworthy  as  being  without  the  glaucous  median 
line  down  the  leaves.     It  flowers  in  December. 

G.  Elsre  is  rather  weakly  in  growth,  and  has  small 
flowers.  Among  the  best  of  the  autumnal  Snowdrops 
I  have  grown  were  Eotne  received  by  way  of  Holland 
under  the  name  of  G.  octobreu-is.  Among  these 
Snowdrops  name,  however,  count  for  little. 

The  autumnal  Galanthi  are  more  delicate,  as  a 
rule,  tban  those  that  bloom  in  the  spring,'  and 
prefer,  I  am  of  opinion,  a  lighter  soil.  Mr.  Boyd, 
of  Faldonside,  advocates  lifting  them  after  flowering, 
but  I  have  not  found  this  to  be  necessary.  They  can 
never,  perhaps,  reach  the  position  in  our  affections 
that  the  Snowdrops  of  spring  are  given  ;  but  those 
who  desire  their  gardens  to  yield  something  of 
interest  at  all  times,  will  find  them  acquisitions  for 
their  rock-gardens  or  borders.  S.  Arnott,  Carsethorn, 
by  Dumfries,  N.B, 


MARKET    GARDENING    ABOUT 
RAYLEIGH. 

The  Glass-houses.— Sarly  in  1897,  Mr.  A.  Wright 
purchased  the  freehold  of  33  acres  of  land  (including 
one  or  two  cottages  situated  thereon)  on  the  confines 
of  the  parishes  of  Rayleigh  and  Hockley,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  north-east  of  Rayleigh  town  and 
station,  the  latter  being  on  the  Southend  branch  of 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company's  main  line  from 
Shenfield.  Having  completed  his  purchase  and 
selected  a  suitable  site,  Mr.  Wright  lost  no  time  in 
erecting  thereon  a  block  of  thirteen  glass-houses  for 
the  production  of  Cucumbers  and  Tomatos  of  the  best 
quality  for  sending  to  Covent  Garden  Market,  taking 
a  good  crop  of  Cucumbers  and  Tomatos  respectively 
out  of  each  of  the  thirteen  houseB  the  same  year. 

The  glass-houses  aro  each  200  feet  long  and  12  feet 
wide  in  the  clear  between  the  piers,  being  12 J  feet 
from  centre  of  piers  crossways,  thus  giving  a  total 
end  frontage  of  lb'2  feet  6  inches.  The  roof  consisting 
of  rafters  8  feet  long,  affords  a  capital  angle  to  the 
sun's  rays,  and  at  the  same  time  plenty  of  head- 
room. Twelve  out  of  the  thirteen  houses  are  built 
on  the  "pier  system,"  that  is,  instead  of  having 
continuous  division  walls  the  entire  length  of  each 
house,  a  series  of  9-inch  brick  piers  are  built  at 
interval*  of  7  or  8  feet  for  supporting  "  valley 
gutters,"  consisting  of  pitch-pine  plank,  11  inches  by 
1J  inch,  wall-plates  being  secured  on  each  side  of 
these  for  fixing  the  rafters  on,  and  at  the  same  time 
forming  the  gutters,  when  sanded  and  tarred,  for 
conducting  rain-water  from  roofs  to  tanks  provided 
for  this  purpose  right  across  the  thirteen  houses,  at 
50  feet  from  each  end.  The  houses  (spans)  run 
north  and  south.     Thus,  it  will  be  observed  that  tho 
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said  twelve  houses  only  have  two  continuous  side- 
walls,  one  of  these  forming  the  division-wall  between 
them  and  the  thirteenth  (No.  1)  house,  which  is  used 
for  raising  the  young  Cucumber-plants,  &c,  in,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  provided  with  a  heating  appa- 
ratus exclusively  to  itself  and  two  extra  hot-water 
pipes ;  two  flows  running  side  by  side  (flat-wise) 
close  up  to  the  walls  on  either  side,  and  returning 
alongside  the  central  pathway  on  each  side. 

The  Heating  Arrangements. 
The  twelve  houses,  requiring  one  and  the  same 
temperature,  are  heated  by  six  Thames  Bank  boilers, 
three  being  fixed  fide  by  side  in  two  out  of  the  three 
stoke-holes  ;  the  third  one  containing  the  heating 
apparatus  belonging  to  the  propagating-house.  The 
six  boilers  occupy  a  central  position  to  the  end 
frontage  of  the  glasshouses,  and  pretty  close  to  the 
cart- way  running  in  that  direction  south,  and  close  up 


houses  of  similar  dimensions  to  the  block  referred  to 
above,  three  more  ' '  Thames  Bank  "  boilers  being  put 
in  for  heating  these.  This  extension  of  glass-houses 
will  give  a  total  continuous  end  frontage  of  237  feet 
6  inches,  and  is  a  satisfactory  proprietorship  for  any 
grower  to  achieve  in  less  than  two  years — but  it  is 
especially  creditable  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  like 
Mr.  Wright.  The  nineteen  houses  will  be  planted 
with  Cucumbers  by  the  middle  of  January  next,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  following  July  the  Cucumbers  will 
be  replaced  by  Tomato-plants.  Satisfactory  returns 
having  been  extracted  from  the  Cucumber-plants 
while  remunerative  prices  prevailed  ;  the  Tomatos 
yielding  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit  at  a  time  (October 
and  November)  when  the  supplies  hitherto  obtained 
from  plants  growing  in  cool-houses  and  in  favourable 
situations  out-of-doors  have  become  exhausted.  Mr. 
Wright's  Tomatos  always  command  "  top-prices  "  in 
the  market. 


intervals  crosswise  on  the  three1  pipes  on  either 
side  of  the  pathway  ;  lighter  strips  being  tacked  on 
these  pretty  closely  together  in  an  opposite  direction 
for  the  reception  of  a  coating  of  cinders  and  fine  coal- 
ashes  of  sufficient  thickness  to  stand  the  pots  contain- 
ing the  Cucumber  seeds  on.  When  the  young  plants 
have  attained  a  height  of  3  or  4  inches,  they  are 
shifted  into  6-inch  pots,  using  the  same  description  of 
compost  as  before ;  a  large  quantity  of  this  being 
stacked  at  one  end  of  the  staging  a  few  days  before- 
hand, to  ensure  its  being  of  the  same  temperature  as 
that  in  which  the  young  plants  are  growing.  A  thin 
stick  is  put  to  each  plant  for  support  in  due  time. 

Getting:  Ready  for  Planting. 

Meanwhile  the  several  houses  are  being  put  in 

readiness  for  the  reception  of  the   Cucumber-planta 

the  first  or  second  week  in  January.     This  is  rather 

a   "big"  job,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  removal  of 


Fig.  118. — cirropetalum  appendiculatum. 

A  remarkable  Bengal  species,  shown  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Nov.  22.    Colour  of  the  flowers  white,  with  purple 

and  chocolate-coloured  markings.    8ee  (lard.  Ckron.,  Nov.  2t),  p.  301. 


to  the  forcing-houses.  A  C-inch  flow  and  return  pipe 
connecting  each  trio-boilers  with  the  6-inch  mains 
(flow  and  return)  which  run  east  and  weBt  imme- 
diately inside  each  and  all  of  the  twelve  houses, 
and  from  which  a  4-inch  flow  is  taken  on  the  either, 
side  of  the  individual  houses,  the  flow-pipes  being 
fixed  close  up  to  the  piers  the  entire  length  of  each 
house,  and  returning  on  each  side  the  pathway — four 
pipes  in  each  house,  the  forty-eight  pipes  giving  and 
maintaining  a  good  uniform  degree  of  heat  in  the 
twelve  houses.  A  throttle-valve  ii  fixed  in  each 
4-inch  flow-pipe,  pretty  close  to  the  6-inch  main, 
thereby  affording  the  means  for  securing  a  good 
circulation  of  hot-water  in  each  and  all  of  the  pipes. 

The  Cocdmber-hodses. 
By  way  of  recording  Mr.  Wright's  enterprising 
spirit,  I  may  mention  that  he  is  now  adding  six  more 


Raising  the  Plants. 
Mr.  Wright  sows  his  Cucumber-seed  in  the  first  or 
second  week  in  December,  Bingly  in  3-inch  pots,  using 
fine  soil  and  short  manure  (from  London  stables)  in 
equal  proportions.  This  having  been  mixed  and  placed 
in  the  propagating  (No.  1)  house  a  few  days  before 
being  used,  becomes  nice  and  warm,  a  circumstance 
which,  when  taken  in  connection  with  a  high  atmo- 
spheric temperature  being  maintained,  causes  the 
seeds  to  germiniate  quickly  and  evenly.  I  may  remark 
that  the  propagating-house  is  the  first  in  the  block 
which  is  planted  with  Tomatos,  and  the  last  with 
Cucumbers,  consequently  the  crop  of  Tomatos  is 
cleared  off  the  plants  in  this  house  first,  a  fact  which 
allows  the  exhausted  plants  to  be  removed,  and  the 
house  to  be  put  in  readiness  for  the  raising  of  the 
necessary  number  of  young  Cucumber-plants — about 
5,000.    Stout  pieces  of  board  are   placed  at  short 


the  soil  which  formed  the  Cucumber  ridges  in 
January  last,  and  which  was  levelled  in  July  follow- 
ing when  the  Tomatos  were  planted.  This  has  to  be 
wheeled  out  of  the  houses,  and  a  like  quantity  of  new 
compost  brought  in  to  form  fresh  ridges.  The 
average  depth  of  the  soil  of  the  garden  is  1  foot,  this 
being  heavy  and  resting  on  a  substratum  of  clay,  the 
latter  containing  much  sand.  This  soil,  rough  and 
fine,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  field  or  "store-heap," 
added  to  a  like  quantity  of  well  -  decayed  stable- 
manure,  constitutes  the  compost  in  which  Mr.  Wright 
grows  enormously  heavy  crops  of  beBt  quality 
Cucumbers.  The  soil  and  manure  is  well  mixed 
before  being  wheeled  in,  and  formed  into  continuous 
ridges  pretty  close  to,  but  quite  clear  of,  the  flow 
hot  water  pipes.  As  a  guide  to  readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  who  may  require  information 
on  this  point,  I  miy  siy  that  Mr.  Wright  give3  eight 
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barrowfulB  of  the  mixture  indicated  to  each  9  feet 
leiigth  of  hot-water  pipe,  the  width  of  the  base  of  the 
ridge  of  soil  being  from  2£  to  3  feet. 

The  compost  consisting,  as  stated  above,  of  soil  and 
manure  in  equal  parts,  naturally  ferments  more  or 
less  when  placed  in  bulk  in  close  proximity  to  hot- 
water  pipes  in  a  close  house,  thereby  doing  away  with 
the  possibility  of  the  plants  experiencing  any  check 
when  planted  on  the  crown  of  the  individual  ridges 
by  the  roots  coming  in  contact  with  soil  less  warm 
than  that  in  which  they  are  growing.  The  plants 
are  set  at  2  feet  apart  on  the  ridges,  the  soil  being 
pressed  firmly  about  them  in  planting. 

Treatment  of  the  Plants. 
These  receive  their  first  stopping  at  the  fourth  wire 
from  the  bottom  of  the  trellis,  being  stopped  once 
again  before  allowing  them  to  reach  the  top  wire.  The 
lateral  growths  are  pinched  when  they  have  extended 
about  1  foot  on  either  side  the  main  Btem,  the  sub- 
laterals  being  stopped  at  from  one  to  four  joints, 
according  to  circumstances ;  that  is,  they  are  stopped 
at  one  joint  where  there  is  no  available  trellis  space 
to  furnish,  and  at  four  joints  where  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  As  soon  as  the  roots  begin  to  push 
through  the  sides  of  the  ridges,  a  good  surface- 
dreBsing  of  well-rotted  stable-manure,  that  is  not 
likely  to  become  unduly  heated  after  it  is  subjected 
to  a  minimum  temperature  of  70",  ia  laid  on.  The 
rooting  medium  is  kept  uniformly  moist  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  the  plant's  growth,  and  abundance 
of  water  is  distributed  in  the  houses  during  the  period 
ndicated.  The  Rochford  is  the  variety  of  Cucumber 
whioh  Mr.  Wright  depends  upon. 

TOMATOS. 

Seed  for  furnishing  plants  for  planting  about  the 
middle  of  July  ia  sown  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  May,  and  the  plants  are  allowed  to  become 
pretty  hard  in  texture  of  stem-growth  before  being 
planted.  Mr.  Wright  is  convinced  that  by  having 
the  wood  of  the  young  plants  pretty  firm  before  beiog 
planted,  they  do  not  at  once  rush  into  growth,  which 
they  would  do  if  the  plants  were  transplanted  before 
the  pots  had  become  pretty  full  of  roots,  viz.,  by 
being  root-bound  the  roots  do  not  lay  hold  of  the  soil 
so  quickly  and  make  such  a  sappy  growth  as  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  A  spacs  of  from  20  to  22 
inches  is  given  between  the  rows,  and  a  space  of  1  foot 
from  plant  to  plant  iu  the  row,  the  plants  being  from 
6  to  9  inches  high  when  planted  out.  The  individual 
plants  are  supported  by  a  length  of  soft  string 
fastened  loosely  round  the  stems  close  to  the  ground, 
and  then  secured  to  the  wires  overhead,  and  as  the 
plants  increase  in  growth  they  are  simply  twisted 
round  their  re.-peetive  str'.ngp,  thereby  tightening  the 
strings,  the  operation  being  repeated  until  the  top 
wire  is  reached,  all  side  or  lateral  growths  being 
persistently  pinched  out.  Plants  thus  treated,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  of  their  being  grown  in  the  rich 
compost  prepared  for  the  Cucumbers,  and  in  a  fre 
circulation  of  fresh  air,  make  extra  large  stems,  show 
plenty  of  large  clusters  of  strong  flowers,  which  set 
freely,  and  the  fruit  develops  to  a  large  size.  The 
variety  which  Mr.  Wright  mainly  depends  upon  is 
"Limbury,"  one  of  his  own  selection.  It  is  a 
heavy  cropper,  the  fruit  being  smooth,  round,  and 
satisfactory  in  size  and  colour. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  (October  24)  I 
found  Mr.  Wright  busily  engaged  in  his  large  packing- 
shed,  packing  for  London,  several  men  gathering  the 
ripe  fruit,  while  others  conveyed  it  to  the  shed,  and 
theBe  Mr.  Wright  himBelf  packed  into  peck-baskets 
(200)  for  despatching  to  market  that  afternoon.  Out 
of  this  number  there  were  very  few  pecks  of 
"  seconds  ; "  in  short,  I  never  before  saw  suoh 
magnificent  crops  of  fine  Tomatoa — a  total  yield  of 
12  tons  b  ing  secured  from  the  thirteen  houses. 

The  Water  Supply. 
In  the  summer  of  1897,  Mr.  Wright  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  supply  of  water  obtained  from 
the  rain-water  tanks  mentioned  above,  and  from  a 
small  streamlet  olote  by,  which  was  made  to  empty 
itself  into  the  said  tanks,  was  likely  to  prove  in- 
adequate another  year  ;    so  a  few  months  later   he 


made  a  good-sized  pond  a  few  yards  north  of  his 
glasshouses,  and  into  which  the  streamlet  indicated 
ran.  The  maia  source  of  supply,  however,  is  the 
drainage  from  the  adjacent  hills,  the  result  being 
6  feet  depth  of  water  in  the  pond  during  the  months 
of  J  une  and  July  last ;  but  this  depth  was  con- 
siderably reduced  by  the  middle  of  October.  All  the 
same,  the  supply  was  ample — a  circumstance  which 
went  to  prove  that  Mr.  Wright  was  justified  in  having 
the  water  laid  on  in  all  his  houses  during  the  early 
summer  months.  The  pumping  machinery  is  fixed 
on  the  bank  of  the  pond,  a  strong  galvanised  iron 
tank,  capable  of  holding  1000  gallons  of  water  being 
placed  on  top  of  the  engine-house,  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  beiog  a  little  higher  than  the  ridge  of  the 
several  glasshouses,  thereby  affording  a  good  pressure 
when  the  water  is  being  distributed  in  the  houses 
through  three  delivery-hoBes  at  the  same  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Wright  learnt 
his  business  in  a  good  school,  and  that  he  is  always 
pleased  to  give  practical  advice  to  those  of  his  neigh- 
bours whom  he  cm  see  by  a  glance  are  in  need  of  it, 
being  of  opinion  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the 
trade  for  those  embarking  in  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Simultaneously  with  the  erection  of  the  first  block  of 
glasshouses,  Mr.  Wright  had  dwelling-houses  put  up 
for  himself  and  his  foreman.   H.  W.  Ward,  Rayleigh. 


SOME  DEVONSHIRE  GARDENS. 

(by  our  special  commissioner.) 
(Continued  from  p.  387.) 
Bishopstowe. — At  Bishopstowe,  Torquay,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Ilanbury,  the  large  bushes  of  the 
common  Fuchsia  are  remarkable.  These  are  met 
with  in  many  parts  of  the  garden.  Many  of  the 
plants  have  a  number  of  stems  coming  from  the  base, 
Borne  of  which  are  as  thick  as  one's  arm.  One  that  I 
measured  was  10  feet  high,  and  1(5  feet  through; 
whilst  another  plant,  equally  high,  was  just  25  feet  in 
diameter.  The  local  climate  seems  to  Buit  these 
admirably. 

Upon  the  lawn  I  noticed  a  grand  specimen  of 
Spirsea  Lindleyana,  10  feet  high,  with  a  large  number 
of  spike;  of  its  white  feathery  flowers.  Tois  plant  is 
so  seldom  seen,  and  is  of  such  imposing  a  nature, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  species  to  plan1-, 
in  the  sunny  Bouth.  Another  grand  Spircea  close  by 
is  S.  arim'olia.  Buddleia  globoaa  is  also  a  grand 
plant,  some  50  feet  in  circumference. 

Another  most  useful  shrub  was  gay  with  its  pale 
blue  flowers,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  added  a 
peculiar  charm  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  its  colour 
— I  refer  to  Ceanothus  azureus.  I  have  met  with 
this  plant  several  times  in  this  district,  and  can 
recommend  it  to  planters.  Rubus  speciosus  was 
covered  with  its  white  flowers.  In  the  pleasure- 
grounds  were  many  perfect  specimens  of  choice 
species  of  Conifers,  Beech,  and  other  ornamental 
trees.  The  terrace  was  gay  with  Roses,  and  the 
house  almost  enveloped  with  Ampelopsis  Veitchi 
and  other  c'imbing  plants.  Capital  effects  were 
obtained  in  the  Eeveral  flower-gardens  with  bronze, 
bicolor,  and  tricolor  Pelargoniums,  and  several  Ivy- 
leaved  varieties  were  flowering  freely. 

In  the  glass-houses  were  good  crops  of  finely- 
coloured  Grapes,  and  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ;  the 
former  especially  were  a  great  credit  to  Mr.  Moirst, 
who  is  a  most  painstaking  gardener.  Melons  had 
been  good,  and  Tomatos  were  ripeniDg  well. 

A  capital  lot  of  Dendrobiums  were  making  fine 
growth  ;  Cattleyas  and  L.elias  also  looked  well. 
Begonias  and  Cyclamens  in  various  stages  were 
satisfactory. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  maintained  in  neat  and  good 
order,  and  the  crops  generally  were  satisfactory. 

Killeuton,  the  seat  of  Sir  Arthur  Acland,  Bart., 
may  be  easily  reached  from  Silverton  Btatian,  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  and  by  road  is  7  miles  from 
Exeter.  The  family  have  for  some  three  centuries 
made  their  home  in  this  district.  The  house  was 
built  in  1788,  but  it  was  much  enlarged  by  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  baronet.  Of  Sir  Thomas 
Dyke  Acland,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  the 


position  he  occupied  in  the  county  and  in  the  country 
was  evident  from  the  universal  respect  shown  in  May 
last,  when  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  company  of  sorrowing  friends. 

Killerton   has  many  fine  features.     The   gardens 
and    park   are    now   in    excellent    keeping,  and  are 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  Garland,  who  has  for  forty 
years  had  charge  of  them.     The  park  is  of  great  siz», 
beautifully   undulating,   and    it    affords    many   fine 
scenic  effects.     It  was  very  interesting  to  listen  to 
Mr.    Garland    as  he    referred    to   choice    trees,   as 
single  specimens  or  clumps,  Coniferse  or  deciduous 
trees  that  had  attained  a  height  of  40  and  50  feet, 
and  were  planted  by  him  as  saplings,  &o.,  during  the 
earlier  years  of  his  charge.     Tae  planting  was  done 
with   great    discrimination,    and    whilst    there    are 
Conifera,  forest  trees,  singly  and  in  groups,  there  are 
also  splendid  vistas  between.     Nearing  the  mansion, 
which  was  charmingly  covered  with  climbing  plants, 
I  noticed  Akebia  quinata,  Stauntonia  latifolia,  Chi- 
monanthus   fragrans,   Magnolias,   Roses,   Euonymus, 
&c.     Here  are  specimens  of  Cedrus  Peodara,  seed- 
ling plants  from  which  exist  in  various  parts  of  the 
park.     C.  Libani,  of   unusual  size,  and  specimens  of 
Larch     also,    of     large    proportions.       Of     Sequoia 
gigantea   there   are  noble  trees   in   splendid  vigour. 
Avenues  of  Cupressus  sempervirens,  include  trees  that 
are  losing  some  of   their  earlier  beauty,  and  as  oppor- 
tunity   offers  they  are  being  replaced   by   medium- 
sized  plants  of  C.  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis.     Pinus 
insignia  is  very  c  ommon,  and  there  are  large  speci- 
mens of  the  Tulip   tree.     Quercus  latifolia  and  Q. 
latifolia  glabra,  fine  examples  of  the  evergreen  Oaks  ; 
a  couple  of  trees  of  Q.  coccinea  were  next  observed, 
afterwards  Pseudotsuga  Pjuglasii,  some  planted  about 
thirty-eight  yeara  ago,  now  grand  well-proportioned 
trees.     Oaks,  Pines,  and  Cedars,  including  a  tree  of 
the  Lucombe  Oak.     The  age  of  this  Oak  is  said  to  be 
120  jears[?],  and  was  originally  planted  by  the  head  of 
the  firm  of  Mesirs.  Veitch  &  Sons.     This  grand  tree 
is   14  feet  in  circumference  3  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  rises  with   a  clear  stem  20  feet  ere  there  is  a 
branch.     Thujopsiadolabrata  I  have  specially  marked 
as  a  mo3t  perfect  tree,  dense  and  compact,  of  a  splen- 
did dark,  shining  green.      This  grand  pyramid  is  from 
35  to  40  feet  high,  its  lower  branches  right  down  to 
the  green  sward.     There  are  Bamboos  in  fine  clumps, 
with  many  masses  of  Deacpeaa  indivisa  that  had  been 
cut  down  with  frost  some  three  years  ago  last  March, 
and  now  are  fine  masses  of  six  or  eight  plants,  6  feet 
or  more  in  height.     Choice   hybrid  Rhododendrons 
have  been  planted  in  a  long  Laurel  border,  and  are 
now   well  established  ;    the  Laurels    are   constantly 
reduced  in  bulk  by  the  saw  and  axe,  and  shortly  the 
Rhododendrons  will  be  given  the  space  to  themselves. 
Thujopsis  borealis,  45  feet,  is  in   perfect  health  ;  so, 
too,  are  Cupressus  imerocarpa,  60  feet.     Other  choice 
species  are  Desfontania  spinoaa,  Retinoapora  ericoides, 
glorious  masse3,  some  8  feet  high,  of  a  deep  purple 
sheen  ;  Rhus  Cotinua,  very  large  ;  the  Sikkim  Rhodo- 
dendron cinnabarinum   or  Blandfordiana  ;  CupresBus 
torulosa,   and  C.  Goveniana;    the  Berberis  asiatlca, 
and   B.   vulgaris ;   Euonymus    sanguineus,    with   its 
scarlet  capsules  and  orange-coloured  seeds  ;  a  magni- 
ficent Arauciria   imbricata,    whoao   trunk  at  3    feet 
from   the   ground   measures  7   feet    6    inches.     The 
Cedrus  Deodara  glen  includes  a  splendid  tree  planted 
some    sixty    years    back,     now    rising    to    a    great 
height.     The   Beech  avenue   also  is  interesting,   the 
trees  having  clean  stems  and  fine  heads.     The  Beech 
is  one  of  the  finest  trees  that  can  possibly  be  used  in 
a  landscape. 

The  flower-garden  was  still  gay  when  my  visit  was 
made.  In  a  herbaceous  border  I  noticed  a  row  of  the 
Salvia  patens  and  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis,  and  the 
blending  of  the  two  colours  was  most  pleasing.  An 
old-fashioned  conservatory  contains  large  Camellias 
planted  out  in  the  border. 

In  the  fruit  department,  Mr.  Garland  has  gained 
many  prizes  during  the  years  he  haa  been  at  Killerton. 
The  hardy  fruit  this  season  was  abundant,  and 
excellent  in  quality.  In  the  orchard  are  Apple-trees 
some  fifty  and  sixty  years  old,  but  they  were  mostly 
sortsfitonly  for  cider-making,  until  Mr.  Garland  grafted 
them  with  tin-  best  varieties  obtainable,  and  as  any 
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new  and  good  sort  now  c  lines  to  the  front,  a  tree 
will  be  grafted  with  it.  Thoy  soon  make  fine  heads, 
and  give  plenty  of  fruit.  In  one  Beason  1300  grafts 
were  inserted,  the  branches  having  four,  six,  or  eight 
crown-grafts  put  in.  These  have  grown  with  splendid 
vigour,  and  grand  branches  have  been  formed,  which 
have  brought  fruit  of  large  size. 

From  the  orchard  to  the  kitchen-garden  is  but  a 
step,  and  here  were  wall  trees,  espaliers,  bushes,  and 
cordons,  on  which  choice  fruit  was  still  hanging. 
The  Pear-tret  a  on  walls  were  three-stemmed  cordons 
10  to  12  feet  high,  as  well  as  horizontal  trained  trees. 
Many  Apples  were  grown  as  two-stem  cordons  and 
espaliers  on  wires,  and  the  fruit  on  these  were  inteDse 
in  colour  and  large  in  6ize  Ou  a  viuery-border  were 
some  of  the  finest  Zinnias  I  have  teen  this  year. 
The  wall  at  the  end  of  this  border  was  most  beau- 


bordor  in  front  of  the  gardener's  house  were  fine 
clumps  of  Draca-na  indivisa  and  Pelargoniums,  that 
stand  out  all  the  winter.  In  some  seasons  they  are 
out  down  a  little,  but  in  others  they  pass  uninjured. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  so  practical  a  ronfrire  as 
Mr.  Garland,  and  to  know  that  he  has  now  served 
three  baronets. 


ANTHURIUM    CRYSTALLINUM 

Vah.  ILLUSTRE. 
Few  finer  stove  foliage-plants  of  dwarf  habit 
exist  than  Anthurium  crystallinum  ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  Phrynium  variegatum,  still  fewer  that 
are  less  injured  by  a  short  sojourn  in  the  rather 
inimical  conditions  of  a  dwelling-room.  Unlike  A. 
Audreanum,  A.  Scherzeriauum,  A.  Lindenianum  and 


FlG.    119.— ANTHUK11M   CRYSTAHINr/M   VAR,    ILLUSTRE, 


tiful,  being  densely  covered  with  Thunbergias  auran- 
tiaca,  albi,  aud  alata,  full  of  their  charming  flowers, 
whiUt  rambling  near  by  was  a  clump  of  Convolvulus 
mauritanicus,  a' most  hidden  beneath  its  pale  purple 
flowers  ;  Tea  RoEes  still  carrying  fine  blooms,  and 
masses  of  Poitulaccas  blooming  very  freely,  also 
Daphne  indica  rubra  in  the  best  of  health. 

The  four  vineries  looked  well.  Begonias,  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  stove  plant?,  Ferns,  &c,  were  noticed 
in  the  glass  structures.  The  Peach-trees  on  the 
walls  had  borne  well,  all  fruit  was  gathered,  the  trees 
were  still  full  of  healthy  foliage.  A  field  of  two  acres 
has  grown  Potatos  regularly  for  twenty  years,  ard 
has  never  been  dressed  during  that  period  with  stable- 
manure.  The  soil  is  a  rich  red  loam,  on  red  sai  d- 
Btone,  and  the  garden  litter,  leaves,  trimmings,  &c, 
are  used  on  this  |  lot.  Good  crops  are  always 
obtained,  the  drills  are  made  3  feet  apart,  and  a  row 
of  TorBipB  had  been  sown  between  the  rows.    In  a 


others,  with  handsoma  spaihes  and  spadices,  the  chief 
beauty  of  this  plant  lies  in  its  leaf  colouring,  which  in 
the  type  is  velvety -green,  with  crystal-white  veins. 
This  variegation  is  not  very  ct  nstant,  but  it  disap- 
pears more  ( r  less  as  the  leaves  age. 

A  plant  of  tte  variety  A.  c.  illustre  (fig.  119)  was 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  by  Mr.  K.  Gulzow,  Melbourne 
Nurseries,  Bexley  Heath,  on  October  25  hat.  The 
leaf  colouring,  as  compared  with  that  of  a  plant  of 
the  type  species  standiDg  alongside,  was  decidedly 
superior,  but  it  remains  to  be  ascertained  if  it  be 
more  constant  than  in  the  species.  The  exhibitor 
relates  the  manner  in  which  he  acquired  the  plant: 
"Anthurium  crjstallinum  var.  illustre  I  purchased 
from  a  private  garden  in  Bohemia  in  Nov.,  1893 
and  it  appears  that  it  originated  in  a  similar  way  to 
Drsecena  Lindeni.  The  plant,  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase, was  in  a  small  60-pot,  with  a  portion  of  one 
leaf  only,  and  not  expected  to  live,  on  which  account 


I  sent  a  man  specially  to  fetch  it,  not  at  that  time 
knowing  the  size  of  the  plant.  The  journey  to  and 
from  Bohemia  occupied  from  November  2$  to 
December  3,  and  you  may  guess  my  surprise  when  I 
saw  the  tiny  specimen." 


THE    PAST    LILY    SEASON    IN 
SCOTLAND. 

The  season  of  Lilies,  in  my  own  garden  at  least, 
is  only  just  past,  for  I  havo  had  to  a  late  date, 
L.  speciosum  Kraetzeri  aud  a  latetlowering  L.  longi- 
florum  Harrisii  in  bloom.  The  weather  in  summer 
and  autumn  in  Scotland  was  pre-eminently  favour- 
able to  the  Lily.  From  the  first  of  the  L.  davuri- 
cums,  which  appeared  in  the  end  of  June,  till 
the  last  of  the  beautiful  and  fragrant  L.  speciosum, 
there  was  one  long,  uninterrupted  period  of  bloom. 
Lilium  candidum,  indeed,  was  not  so  strong  in 
growth,  nor  so  floriferous  as  usual  this  year  ;  this 
may  have  been  largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that, 
during  the  previous  winter,  I  had  taken  the  liberty 
(with  Nature)  of  thinning  out  the  somowhat  too 
crowded  bulbs,  which,  I  have  always  read,  is  a  pro- 
cess of  subtraction,  which  this  almost  too  con- 
servative Lily,  which  seems  to  delight  in  having 
a  numerous  family  closely  crowded  together, 
strongly  resents.  However  this  may  be,  Lilium 
candidum  certainly  did  not  grow  during  last 
summer  to  its  normal  height  and  strength  ;  its 
flowers,  therefore,  so  remarkable  for  their  fragranco 
and  purity,  did  not  produca  the  same  impression  as 
in  former  years.  Next  season  I  will  look  for  more 
commanding  growth,  when  the  receotly-tranBplanted 
bulbs  are  in  perfect  correspondence  with  their 
environment. 

My  other  Lilies,  however,  were  a  greater  success. 
I  have  never  seen  the  various  forms  of  Lilium  longi- 
florum  gTander  than  they  have  been  this  year.  Of 
these  by  far  the  strongest  growing  and  most  enduring 
is  the  variety  entitled  L.  longiflomm  giganteum, 
imported  in  large  quantities  into  th's  country  from 
Ja;  an.  Home-grown  bulbs,  if  obtained  from  trusty 
sources,  seldom  fail.  There  are  several  forms  of  this 
fine  Lily,  of  comparatively  recent  introduc'ion,  which, 
however,  I  do  not  find  by  any  means  so  valuable  for 
gardou  culture  as  either  L.  1.  Harrisii  or  L.  1.  gigan- 
teum. L.  longiflorum  Wilsoni  is  a  notable  variety, 
and  prolucas  large  flowers.  L.  Takesima  grandi- 
florum  is  more  spiring  of  its  blooms  ;  but  they  are  of 
great  substance,  and  the  foliage  of  this  variety  has 
the  merit  of  distinc',iven?ss.  The  bulb3  of  L. 
longiflorum  formosanum  are  very  small  compared 
with  others,  and  like  those  of  a  widely  different  Lily 
— L.  Krameri— very  liable  to  decay.  There  is  also 
another  and  somewhat  stronger  new  varie'y — not 
very  prolific  from  a  floral  point  of  view — -which  Dr. 
Wallace  calls  L.  longiflorum  foliis  albo  -  marginatis, 
with  variegated  leaves.  All  of  the  longiflorums  are 
highly  ornamental  ;  but  L.  giganteum,  L.  Harrisii, 
and  L.  Wilsoni  are  by  far  the  most  valuable. 

The  members  of  the  great  Martagon  section  have 
this  special  characteristic,  which  should  not  be  for- 
gotten by  the  impatient  cultivator — that  they  take  a 
long  time  to  establish  themselves.  Lilium  Humboldti 
has  of  late  been  greatly  written  down  by  writers  who 
have  found  it,  manifestly,  very  difficult  of  cultivation  ; 
such  is  very  far  from  being  my  experience,  for  it 
grows  stronger  and  blooms  more  effectively  with 
me  year  by  year.  I  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  with  Lilium 
pardalinum,  which  evidently  has  not  found  the 
peculiar  soil  its  nature  demands.  But  this  also 
is  a  variety  which  requires  a  long  period  for  its 
adequate  establishment  ;  in  this  respect  it  is  even 
more  exactiog  than  ita  great  Califoi  nian  rival,  Lilium 
Humboldti  ;  such  at  least  is  t'ie  result  of  my  per- 
sonal experience.  Lilium  Szovitzianum,  one  of  the 
stateliest  and  noblest  of  the  Martagons,  is,  during  its 
flowering  season — the  beginning  of  July — one  of  the 
grandest  ornaments  of  my  garden.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  hitherto  been  very  successful  with  Marta  'on 
album,  but  Lilium  dalmaticum  and  Lilium  cha'cedo- 
nicum,  better  known  to  ordinary  cultivators  as  the 
"Scarlet  Martagon,"  grow  and  blossom  luxuriantly 
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here,  the  former  often  reaching  an  abnormal  height. 
It  is  evident  from  his  sacred  Epic,  Tlie  Light  of  the 
World,  that  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  regards  Lilium  chal- 
cedonicum  as  a  native  of  Palestine,  but  there  is 
only  one  Lily,  as  Mr.  Baker  has  informed  me,  that 
belongs  to  this  region,  viz.,  Lilium  candidum,  which 
' '  grows  very  spareely  among  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon." 

Lilium  Browni  and  Lilium  Krameri  did  not  achieve 
much,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  Scotland  this  year,  they 
did  not  grow  with  their  customary  facility,  and  their 
flowers  were,  consequently,  comparatively  few.  At 
Logan  Gardens,  in  this  parish,  the  most  effective 
Lilies  were  L.  excelsum,  and  L.  giganteum  ;  of  which 
the  latter  was  especially  fine.  Many  of  the  grandest 
specimens  of  L.  auratum — with  one  or  two  notable 
exceptions — were  destroyed,  or  at  least  greatly 
mutilated  at  Logan  'by  the  high  winds  which  pre- 
vailed duriDg  the  flowering  season  ;  here,  where  they 
found  more  shelter,  I  was  more  fortunate,  and  the 
plants  flowered  in  most  instances  splendidly.  Mr. 
McDonall  of  Logan,  had,  however,  two  plants  of 
L.  auratum  adequately  protected,  which  proved 
veritable  giants  ;  reaching  a  stature  of  nearly  9  feet, 
and  producing  a  great  number  of  magnificent  blooms. 

But  I  think  the  most  valuable  of  all  Lilies  this 
season  has  been  L.  speciosum,  and  especially  the  exqui- 
site variety  entitled  s.  Kraetzeri,  whose  snowy-white 
flowers,  with  their  shining  green  bands  radiating  from 
the  centre,  produce  invariably  memorable  effects. 
Very  beautiful  also  are  speciosum  rubrum,  s.  roseum, 
and  s.  Melpomene.  David  R.  Williamson,  Wigtonshire. 


Forestry. 

THE  ECONOMIC  MANAGEMENT  OP  FORESTS. 

I  was  much  interested  in  reading  in  the  columns 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  an  article  on  forestry, 
entitled  "Our  Woods  and  Forests,"  in  which  the 
author  attacks  the  management  of  our  State  forests, 
and  in  particular  that  of  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  defence  of  the 
management  of  this  forest.  The  author  alludes  to  a 
working  plan  which  has  been  prepared  for  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  but  I  think  the  following  passage  shows  that 
he  does  not  understand  the  object  of  it.  The  passage 
I  refer  to  is :  "  Proper  management  is  impossible 
until  some  definite  plan  of  operations  is  formulated 
by  the  authorities,  and  adhered  to  throughout  a 
lengthened  period  of  time."  Now  the  principal  object 
of  a'working  plan,  after  collecting  all  data  about  the 
forest,  and  after  a  consideration  of  all  influences  that 
affect  it,  is  to  lay  down  a  definite  plan  for  the 
forest  which  must  be  absolutely  adhered  to,  and 
cannot  be  altered  with  every  change  of  the  staff. 
Now  the  policy  laid  down  in  this  particular  working 
plan  for  the  Forest  of  Dean,  is  to  work  the  forest  so 
as  to  obtain  the  best  financial  results,  and  in  fact  to 
turn  the  forest  into  a  large  "  timber-farm." 

It  is  urged  that  no  provision  is  made  to  improve 
the  aesthetic  education  of  the  public.  It  is  well 
known  that  Government  departments  are  always 
careful  in  matters  of  £  s.  d.  But  because  a  forest  is 
managed  on  economic  principle",  it  does  not  follow 
that  such  a  forest  should  be  unpicturesque. 

The  forests  on  the  si  pes  of  the  Alps,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  are  managed  entirely  on  economic 
considerations,  and  yet  they  considerably  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery.  Personally,  I  consider  that 
the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye  near  Symond's 
Yat  is  beautiful  as  it  is,  but  if  it  is  thought  that  the 
coppice  is  unpicturesque,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
learn  that,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
working  plan,  it  is  intended  (solely  on  accouut  of 
economic  considerations)  to  gradually  convert  the 
coppice  into  a  two-storied  high  forest  with  an  over- 
wood  of  Oak  and  Larch,  and  an  underwood  of  Beech 
and  Spruce 

But  I  thiuk  that  the  management  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean  on  sound  economic  principles  (which  I  think 
we  may  infer  will  be  the  case,  from  the  fact  that  an 
elaborate  working  plan  has  been  prepared  with  that 
objeot  in  view)  will  accomplish  a  far  higher  object 
than  mere  pecuniary  results,  namely,  it  will  furnish  a 
standard  which  landowners  intending  to  form  forests 
can  imitate  with  advantage. 


On  visiting  the  Continent,  one  is  naturally  struck 
by  the  immense  area  covered  by  forests,  and  one  may 
have  wondered  why  this  is  not  the  case  in  England. 
But  I  think  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  general  impression  in  England  that  forestry 
does  not  pay.  That  this  impression  is  correct  with 
the  present  methods  of  management,  I  can  well 
believe  ;  but  that  forests  may  be  made  to  pay,  can, 
I  think,  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  continental  forest 
owners  find  it  well  worth  while  to  export  timber  to 
England  in  order  to  obtain  relatively  high  prices. 

On  the  Continent,  where  economic  forestry  is 
thoroughly  understood,  working  plans  are  drawn  up 
for  each  forest,  with  a  view  to  obtaining — firstly,  the 
best  financial  results ;  secondly,  equal  annual 
returns,  and  moreover  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
forest  is  generally  a  man  who  has  had  a  thorough 
training  in  a  State  forest-school,  and  can  conse- 
quently carry  out  the  provisions  of  a  working  plan 
intelligently.  Under  similar  circumstances,  forestry 
could  be  made  to  pay  in  England,  the  more  so  as 
climatic  and  other  influences  are  more  favourable  to 
tree-growth,  and  as  the  prices  of  timber  are  higher. 

If  the  authorities  of  the  Forest  Department  in 
England  benefit  by  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  continental  and  Indian  foresters,  and  so  direct 
the  management  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  so  that  it 
shall  be  a  pattern  of  a  financially  successful  forest 
which  private  owners  may  copy,  I  think  they  will 
accomplish  a  higher  object  than  the  mere  improve- 
ment of  the  .'esthetic  education  of  a  few  tourists 
to  Symond's  Yat.  H.  C.  Walker. 


indicate  a  greater  degree  of  warmth  than  is  desirable, 
some  of  the  materials  must  be  removed  for  a  time. 

Onions. — If  Onions  are  required  in  the  young  state, 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  gentle  heat,  either  on  a  bed  of 
soil  or  in  boxes. 


The   Week's  Work. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

Forcing  of  Potatos. — A  sufficient  number  of  sets 
of  Royal  or  of  Myatt's  Ashleaf,  or  Sutton's  A  1 
should  be  selected  from  the  more  forward  of  the 
stocks  and  be  placed  on  end,  eyes  uppermost,  in  shallow 
boxes,  or  on  the  floor  or  border  of  an  early  vinery. 
Any  light  kind  of  soil  may  be  used  to  fill  in  with 
round  the  tubers.  When  sprouted  an  inch,  rub  off  all 
but  two,  or,  at  the  most,  three  strong  sprouts.  In  the 
meantime,  the  forcing-pit  or  frame  should  be  pre- 
pared, filling  it  with  new  tree-leaves  and  stable-litter, 
two-tbirds  of  the  former  ;  and  when  the  heat  has 
risen,  make  it  firm  and  level,  and  cover  with  about 
10  inches  of  light  rich  soil,  and  on  this  getting  warm 
throughout,  plant  the  sets  at  10  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  the  latter  being  12  inches  asunder.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  plant  wider  than  this,  the  moulding-up 
be  ng  done  by  covering  the  whole  surface  with  warm 
soil  when  the  proper  time  comes.  The  top-heat  at 
the  beginning  should  not  exceed  45°  at  night  or  65° 
by  day  ;  the  bottom-heat  of  the  hot-bed  should  be 
kept  steady  at  75°  to  80°  ;  and  if  it  be  inclined  to 
increase,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case  in  very  mild 
weather,  holes  must  be  made  here  and  there  in  the 
mass  by  means  of  a  sharp  Btake,  in  order  to  let  it 
escape,  affording  air  in  small  quantity,  to  allow  of 
the  escape  of  the  heat  and  steam. 

Rhubarb. — A  sufficient  number  of  Rhubarb  roots 
to  last  for  some  weeks  should  be  placed  at  about 
this  date  in  a  cool  shed,  in  readiness  to  be  put  in 
the  forcing-house  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  cook,  a  few  of  them  at  a  time  being 
placed  in  heat.  Rhubarb  in  full  growth  in  the  forcing- 
house  will  require  plenty  of  water. 

Radishes.  —  Continue  to  prepare  hot-beds  for 
Radishes,  covering  them  with  a  layer  of  rich  light 
soil  8  inches  in  depth.  When  the  temperature  of 
the  frame  is  steady  at  60°,  sow  seeds  of  any  of 
the  approved  varieties,  either  long,  oblong,  or  round- 
rooted. 

Endive. — Some  plants  which  are  almost  fully  grown 
may  be  introduced  to  a  warm  frame  or  pit,  ic  order 
to  blanch  them.  Plenty  of  air  should  be  afforded 
Endive  growing  in  cold  frames  and  pits. 

Sealeale. — In  order  to  ensure  a  stuck  of  roots,  when 
hard  frosts  seal  the  ground,  a  good  number  should 
be  lifted  and  stored  under  cover  for  forcing  as  may  be 
required.  When  the  roots  are  forced  iu  the  oren 
where  they  grow,  the  groups  of  plants  should  be 
covered  first  with  fine  coal-ashes.  A  certain  number 
of  the-e  may  be  forced  by  packing  fermenting 
stable-duDg  and  leaves  about  and  above  the  pots, 
making  this  fairly  firm.  The  chief  danger  is  over- 
heating. In  order  to  avert  any  risk  from  this  cause, 
tesf,  stakes  should  be  stuck  into  the  materials  here 
and  there,  and  when  these,   on  being  withdrawn, 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

The  Peach. — Brown  scale  often  infest  these 
trees,  and  the  present  affords  a  suitable  time  to  get 
rid  of  it.  After  cutting  away  superfluous  branches, 
loosen  the  branches  from  the  wall,  tying  them  loosely 
in  bundles.  Remove  the  insects  with  a  thin  piece  of 
wood,  and  thoroughly  scrub  the  old  wood  with 
a  solution  of  soft  snap,  or  Gishurst  Compound-soap, 
mixed  at  the  rate  of  4  oz.  or  rather  less  to  the 
gallon  of  soft  water.  The  wood  of  the  current  year 
must  not  be  touched  with  a  brush,  because  the 
buds  are  easily  damaged,  but  wiped  with  a  sponge 
after  loosening  the  scale  with  a  strip  of  wood.  Scale 
on  the  young  wood  is  usually  young,  small,  and  pale 
in  colour,  requiring  a  close  search  to  find  it.  After 
the  shoots  are  sponged,  or  scrubbed,  the  tree  should 
have  a  syringing  with  clean  water  at  a  temperature 
not  higher  than  140°  in  order  to  detach  the  eggs  and 
young  fry  ;  after  giving  another  search  for  any  that 
may  have  escaped  removal,  the  trees  will  be  ready 
for  fastening  to  the  wall  again  to  prevent  injury 
from  frost,  this  being  especially  necessary  if  the 
wood  is  imperfectly  ripened,  as  it  often  is  in 
cold  districts.  Peach-wood  that  is  hard  and  brown 
in  colour  is  better  able  to  withstand  severe  cold,  and 
is  loosened  from  the  walls  by  some  gardeners,  and 
secured  at  a  distance  from  it  during  the  winter,  with 
the  object  of  retarding  the  flowering  period  in  the 
spring ;  but  I  do  not  ad  vise  this  course,  there  being 
always  a  danger  that  the  pith  will  be  injured  by  frost, 
although  the  rind  may  show  no  sign  of  it.  This 
freezing  of  the  pith  is  a  cause  of  weakness,  and 
leads  to  the  decay  of  the  branch — it  may  be  years 
afterwards.  I  prefer  to  protect  the  trees  thoroughly 
when  they  are  in  flower  in  the  spring.  In  cold  dis- 
tricts glass  copings  which  have  been  removed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  trees  during  autumn  rains,  may  now 
be  fixed  up,  in  order  to  keep  the  trees  dry,  and 
better  prepared  against  severe  frosts. 

The  Fruit-room. — The  fruit  in  store  should  be 
examined  once  every  week,  and  decaying  fruits  re- 
moved without  disturbing  those  that  are  sound, 
handling  or  rolliDg  the  fruit  on  the  shelves  after  they 
are  ripe  causing  decay  to  be  set  up.  Where  fruit  is 
placed  in  one  layer,  examination  without  moving  them 
is  easy;  and  where  there  are  several  layers,  the  upper 
ones  should  be  removed  carefully,  and  placed  else- 
where, and  then  the  bottom  layer  can  be  readily 
examined.  The  sweating  of  the  fruit  will  now  have 
entirely  ceased,  and  the  amount  of  ventilation 
afforded  whilst  this  was  going  on  will  not  now  1>3 
needed  or  desirable,  as  tho  admission  of  air  will  now 
cause  the  rind  to  shrivel.  The  temperature  of  a 
fruit-room  ought  not  to  go  below  35°,  and  fruit 
is  kept  iu  better  condition  if  a  steady  temperature 
of  40°  can  be  maintained.  The  use  of  fire-heat  should 
be  avoided  as  far  as  may  be ;  much  good  may  be 
done  in  severe  weather  by  defending  the  doors  and 
windows  with  thatched  hurdles  or  the  like,  and 
covering  the  fruit  with  sheets  of  paper.  When  a 
thaw  follows  a  period  of  frost,  the  outside  air  should 
not  be  admitted  in  greater  volume  than  can  be 
helped,  as  being  higher  in  temperature,  it  settles  on 
everything  in  the  fruit-room,  and  thus  tends  to  set 
up  decay.  At  such  times  it  may  be  advisable  to  use 
the  warming  apparatus  to  raise  the  warmth  of  the 
room.  Pears  may  be  hastened  and  even  improved  in 
flavour  and  texture  by  placing  them,  a  few  at  a  time, 
in  a  warm  cupboard  having  a  temperature  not 
higher  than  55°,  but  they  must  be  kept  in  it  only  till 
they  are  fit  for  eatiDg,  or  the  flesh  will  become  mealy. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   W.  Messenger,  Gardener  to  H.  C.   Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Chri/santhcmums.  —  Some  shoots  fit  for  making 
cuttings  will  now  be  obtainable  from  most  of  the 
varieties.  Having  stripped  off  the  lower  le  ives  for  an 
inch  or  thereabout1,  cut  the  shoot  squarely  acrosi 
below  a  joint,  and  without  delay  insert  them  in  pots 
of  light  sandy  soil.  Those  intended  to  form  single- 
flowered  plants  should  be  put  singly  into  small  pots. 
Where  numerous  bushes  are  grown,  boxes  may  be. 
used  for  striking.  If  the  rust  has  been  present,  tho 
cuttings  should  be  dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of 
sulphide  of  potassium,  made  with  an  ounce  of  It  to 
oue  gallon  of  water  ;  even  if  no  rust  was  present,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  dip  the  cuttings.      If  sulphide  of 
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potassium  be  not  used,  Quassia,  or  XL-All  will  suffice, 
and  a  dipping  will  free  them  from  green-fly  for  some 
considerable  time.  A  pit  or  frame  where  heat  is  at 
cuinmand  to  exclude  frost  when  neceBsary  will  be  found 
suitable  for  propagating  purposes.  Should  sufficient 
cuttings  be  inserted  as  to  fill  the  space  at  command,well 
and  good  ;  if  not,  the  cutting-pots  may  be  plunged 
in  large  boxes  filled  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse, 
covering  them  with  sheets  of  glass.  Having  inserted 
the  cuttings,  afford  water,  and  during  periods  of  sun- 
shine let  the  cuttings  be  shaded,  so  that  there  is  no 
Sagging  of  the  leaves.  A  temperature  of  45°  at  night 
should  be  maintained,  and  the  boxes  or  frames  kept 
c'ose  till  rootiDg  becomes  evident,  then  admit  air,  and 
increase  the  amount  by  degrees.  The  glass  coverings 
should  be  wiped  dry  daily.  Chrysanthemums  which 
make  little  if  any  growth  from  the  root-stock  at  this 
date,  should  have  the  root-mass  reduced,  and  be  potted 
in  smaller  pots,  and  aff'rded  a  temperature  of  4S°  to 
50°.  Suco  varieti-s  will  produce  useful  shoots  in  a 
short  period  of  time. 

Primula  obconica. — This  plant  should  be  afforded  a 
temperature  of  50°  at  night  and  60°  by  day,  as  if 
grown  c  >oler  the  foliage  is  apt  to  become  of  a  sickly 
yellow  colour,  and  the  flowers  unsatisfactory. 

Lillum  eandidum. — Those  bulbs  which  were  potted 
early  will  soon  bi  pushing  up  their  stems,  needing  a 
temperature  of  45°  to  50°  at  night,  with  which  the 
growth  will  not  be  hastened  unduly  ;  anything  higher 
than  these  figures  inevitably  spoiling  the  plants,  as 
would  also  lack  of  ventilation.  If  green-fly  infest  the 
new  growth,  the  house  Bhould  be  occasionally  fumi- 
gated. 

Cyclamens. — These  plants  will  now  be  showing 
bloom,  and  requiring  the  occasional  aid  of  mild 
manure-water,  varied  with  clear  soot-water.  Any 
seedlings  that  have  grown  large  enough  to  be  readily 
handled,  may  be  pricked  off  into  pans  filled  with  a 
compost  consisting  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
silver-sand,  in  equal  proportions,  ample  drainage  being 
a  Horded.  A  shelf  near  the  glass  in  an  intermediate- 
house  affords  suitable  accommodation  for  the  pricked- 
off  seedlings  during  the  winter. 


THE    FLO  WEB    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford,  Kent. 

IFafc. — The  present  affords  in  most  establishments 
a  favourable  season  for  undertaking  the  formation  of 
new  walks  and  roads,  or  the  repair  of  such  as  exist. 
In  regard  to  old  ones  that  have  got  of  various  widths, 
it  is  the  proper  method  to  run  a  line  of  pegs  down 
the  centre  as  far  as  it  may  be  adjudged,  and  having 
got  these  fixed  to  your  liking,  measure  out  the  path 
anew  from  these,  inserting  wooden  pegs  on  either 
side  to  mark  the  distance  to  which  the  turf  must  be 
brought.  The  same  method  must  be  adopted  when 
making  new  ones,  with  the  additional  proceeding  of 
taking  the  dead  or  hanging  level  of  the  road  or  walk 
aloDg  the  middle  line  of  pegs,  which  will  mark  the 
apex  or  top  of  the  curve  of  the  surface  :  this  should 
decide  the  height  of  the  turf-margin  or  box-edging, 
as  the  case  miy  be.  This  line  of  pegs  affords  a  ready 
means  of  measuring  the  depth  of  the  excavation  for 
the  road  materials.  The  depth  will  vary  from  1  £  foot 
in  the  case  of  a  road  that  will  be  much  used,  to 
|  foot  for  narrow  walks.  On  each  side  of  the  exca- 
vated line  of  road  or  walk,  a  V-shaped  drain,  9  inches 
deep,  should  be  cut,  and  drain-pipes,  or  macadam, 
laid  along  it,  so  as  to  carry  off  water  falling  on  the 
surface,  the  drains  being  laid  on  the  slope,  and  con- 
ducted to  an  open  drain  ordry  well  ;  and  along  this 
line  catch-pits,  9  inches  to  1  foot  square,  should  be 
built  and  fitted  with  gratings.  Where  the  6oil  is 
gravelly  or  rocky,  or  chalk  approaches  the  surface 
within  2  feet,  such  drainB  are  scarcely  calhd  for,  the 
percolation  of  the  water  to  lower  depths  being  certain 
and  rapid.  It  may  be  said  here  that  chalk  forms 
a  good  lasting  foundation  for  a  walk,  if  it  be 
placed  9  inches  under  the  surface,  and  frost  be  not 
allowed  to  act  upon  it  before  it  is  covered. 
The  filling-in  of  the  excavated  walk  may  be  carried 
out  with  any  available  hard  materials  up  to  within 
6  inches  of  the  actual  level  of  the  surface,  and  receive 
a  coating  of  granite,  flint,  whin&tone,  or  other  kind  of 
macadam  3  inches  in  thickness,  and  finally  a  coating 
of  coarse  gravel,  2  inches  ;  and  one  of  fine  gravel, 
1  inch  thick.  The  whole  of  the  coarse  materials 
should  be  compacted  with  rammers  as  each  layer  is 
put  in,  and  finally  the  gravel  surfacing  should  be 
well  rolled.  That  with  which  walks  and  roads  are 
covered  differs  greatly  ;  in  Boine  partB  binding  gravel 
is  the  substance  Folely  employed  ;  in  others,  hogget, 
that  is,  gravel  about  the  Bize  of  horse-beans,  which 
makes  a  clean   walk  in  any  weather,   beiDg  always 


dry,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  sort  of  material  in  the 
vicinity  of  grass  that  is  mown  with  machines.  A 
similar  kind  of  gravel  is  made  from  granite  and 
whinstone,  but  a  walk  or  road  made  of  this  kind  of 
material  is  firmer  under  foot,  and  more  pleasant  to 
walk  upon;  at  the  same  time  its  colour,  blue-black 
when  wet,  and  grey  when  dry,  is  not  much  liked,  at 
least  in  the  grounds  round  the  dwelling,  and  it  does 
not,  in  either  condition,  contrast  well  with  turf. 
For  forming  a  walk  where  such  is  not  desirable,  its 
inconspicuous  colour,  when  Been  at  some  distance,  is 
a  point  in  its  favour.  In  many  seaside  gardens 
soellgravel  or  coarse  sand  are  employed,  none  of 
which  forms  a  binding  walk,  but  it  presents  a  loose 
surface,  and  the  top  eoatiug  t-hould  never  be  more 
than  half-an-inch  deep,  and  when  dirty  it  should  be 
carted  away,  and  fresh  laid  down,  for  when  once  it 
has  got  in  that  condition,  it  becomes  a  mOBt  prolific 
weed-bed  that  no  amount  of  hneing  and  raking  can 
keep  them  clean  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  Stonecrop 
is  a  great  pe.-t  on  such  walks. 

Lobelia  cardinally. — Any  of  the  plants  left  in  the 
beds  i-hould  now  be  lifted,  and  place!  in  a  cold-pit 
for  the  winter,  snme  of  the  plauts  being  potted  if  a 
large  i-tock  is  required.  These  may  be  placed  in  an 
intermediate  -  hoose,  and  propagation  may  go  on 
during  the  winter  by  taking  off  tho  shoots  with  a 
bit  of  the  root  a'tached. 

General  Remarks. — While  open  weather  lasts, 
planting  should  be  pushed  on,  as  most  o>  this  kind 
of  work  will  be  stopped  on  frosts  occurring.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  turfiug  and  the  renovation  of 
lawns  and  grass-verges.  See  that  no  newly-planted 
tree  or  fhrub  suffers  from  wind-waving,  but  afford  to 
each  one  or  three  stakes,  and  big  trees  three  guyiug- 
wires,  fixing  these  to  large  "tumps  driven  deeply  into 
the  ground.  Make  creepers  on  walls  secure  against 
wind  and  snow,  and  afford  the  roots  a  mulching  of 
rotten  manure.  The  cuttiogs  of  Calceolarias  recently 
inserted,  and  of  bedding  Pelargoniums,  should  be 
carefully  afforded  water,  and  have  all  dead  leaves 
removed  from  them  at  frequent  intervals. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Affording  Water  in  Winter. — There  are  few  details 
in  Orchid  cultivation  during  winter  that  require  more 
care  than  that  of  affording  water  to  the  plants.  The 
tendency  is  to  give  too  much,  and  to  maintain  the 
atmosphere  too  moist.  More  plants  have  been  killed 
by  excessive  -watering  than  from  all  other  causes 
combined.  I  would  therefore  advise  inexperienced 
cultivators,  whenever  they  feel  doubt  upon  the 
matter,  to  keep  the  plant  on  the  dry  Bide  rather  than 
on  the  wet,  especially  in  conjunction  with  a  low  tem- 
perature, or  if  the  plants  are  in  large  pots. 

In  the  East  Indian-house  many  of  the  Aerides,  Sac- 
colabiums,  Angraecums,  Rhynchostylis,  Stauropsis, 
Renauthera,  Sarcochilus,  Sarcanthus,  Thrixspermum, 
and  the  warm-growiug  Vaudas,  are  now  through 
their  growing  seasou,  and  although  such  plants  are 
never  absolutely  at  rest,  they  require  to  be  treated,  in 
a  measure,  as  resting  plants,  and  the  longer  they  can 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  semi-inactivity,  the  more  vigorous 
and  floriferous  will  be  the  new  growths.  These  species 
should  never  be  permitted  to  become  quite  dry  at 
the  roots,  but  the  sphagnum-moss  should  become  of  a 
whitith-green  colour  before  a  fresh  supply  of  water 
is  given.  When  affording  water,  do  not  saturate 
the  moss,  but  merely  sprinkle  the  surface,  so  as  to 
keep  it  alive.  Epiphytal  Orchids,  as  Phahenopsis 
Schilleriana,  P.  Aphr.dite,  P.  amabilis,  P.  intermedia, 
and  others  that  are  developing  their  flower  Bpfkes, 
should  be  given  similar  treatment.  It  is  not  a  safe 
practice  to  dip  the  baskets  into  water  at  th's  season, 
because  the  compost  then  remains  wet  for  a  very  long 
time.  Neither  should  the  foliage  be  unnecessarily 
wetted,  and  espscially  must  the  centre  of  the  plant  be 
kept  free  from  water.  The  deciduous  variety  of  Pha- 
la3nopsis  Lowii  now  in  flower, *after  its  leaves  have 
fallen,  may  be  kept  somewhat  drier  than  other  species. 
Such  evergreen  Orchids  as  Phaius,  Cynripediums, 
Eulophiella,  Anasctochilus,  Bollea,  Pescatorea,  &c, 
require  less  rest  than  any  other  Orchids,  but  when 
they  have  flowered  they  should  be  sparingly  watered 
for  a  few  weeks.  The  deciduous  Calanthes,  when 
their  flower-spikes  have  been  removed,  should  be 
kept  quite  dry  at  the  root  uutil  the  season  for 
repotting  them  arrives. 

Species  that  require  Extreme  treatment. — The  deci- 
duous Catasetums,  Cycnoches,  Mormodes,  Cyrtopo- 
diums,   and    Chysis,    appear    to    require    a    rather 


different  atmosphere  to  most  other  Orchids,  in  order 
to  thoroughly  mature  the  pseudo-bulbs.  A  small 
glass-lobby,  facing  south,  is  just  the  place  for  them 
when  growth  is  completed.  Suspend  them  to  the  roof 
with  the  foliage  nearly  touching  the  glass,  and  afford 
them  plenty  of  water  until  the  leaves  fill  away. 
Maintain  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  temperature  of  60°, 
without  sun-heat.  The  bulbs  will  then  finish  up 
plump  and  hard,  and  if  well  ripened  in  this  way,  the 
plants  will  require  no  water  throughout  the  longresting 
period.  In  the  East  Indian-house  the  leaves  would 
not  fall  away  nearly  so  quickly,  which  is  a  decided 


Vendrobiums,  especially  the  deciduous  kinds 
require  a  long  resting  season,  and  they  should  be 
exposed  to  as  much  sunlight  as  possible.  They  need 
no  water  unless  the  pseudo-bulbs  show  signs  of 
shrivelling,  in  which  case  a  Bmall  quantity  may  be 
given  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy 
condition.  The  evergreen  section,  as  D.  thyr-iflorum, 
D.  densiflorum,  I).  Griffithianum,  D.  Farmeri,  D. 
Schrodene,  D.  chn  sotoxum,  D.  8U>vissiujuui,  the 
nigro-hirsute  species,  D.  Lowii,  D.  eburneum,  D. 
formosum,  D.  cru-ntum,  D.  cariniferum,  &c,  and 
the  cooler-growing  varieties,  D.  infundibulum,  D. 
Jamesianum,  and  D.  Wattianum,  should  be  kept 
slightly  moiBt  at  the  root  when  at  rest.  The  new 
D.  spectabile,  D.  Johnsonise,  and  D  D'Al'oertsii,  need 
also  to  be  kept  warm  and  moist  ;  as  if  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  become  very  dry  at  the  roots,  the  leaves 
invariably  "  spot."  D.  Phalcenopsis,  D.  stratiotes,  D. 
taurinum,  D  bigibbum,  and  others  of  that  section, 
require  but  little  water  while  at  rest,  but  they  prefer 
to  be  in  a  warm,  sunny  position. 

Lcelias  and  Cattlcyas  never  all  rest  together  ;  there- 
fore they  should  be  treated  accordingly,  the  object 
being  to  afford  j  ust  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  leaves  from  shrivelling  too  much.  LxHa 
anceps  and  ita  numerous  varieties  should  be  kept 
rather  dry  after  flowering,  so  ss  to  induce  the  plants 
to  take  a  short  rest,  and  afterwards  to  make  many 
roots. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House,  Herts. 

Pot-Vines. — Forcing  having  in  some  instances  com- 
menced some  six  weeks  ago,  the  canes  will  have  burst 
into  bud  from  bottom  to  top,  rendering  it  at  once  neces- 
sary to  secure  them  to  the  trellis.  The  temperature 
at  this  stage  should  range  at  55°  at  night,  60°  in  the 
daytime  with  fire-heat,  and  10°  more  during  periods 
of  sun-hine.  The  syringing  of  the  Vines  should  be 
performed  once  on  fine  days,  and  that  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  genial  growing  conditions  being  caused  by 
moisteniug  the  floors,  walls,  &c.  Ventilation  may 
be  afforded  in  small  amount  at  the  highest  part  of 
the  structure  whenever  the  outer  air  is  mild  enough 
to  safely  allow  it. 

The  Grape-mom.  —  Whenever  there  are  several 
vineries,  and  grapes  have  to  be  kept  to  a  late  date, 
a  cool,  dry,  frost-proof  room,  or  one  provided  with  a 
stove  for  keeping  out  frost  and  drying  the  air  occa- 
sionally, should  be  constructed  ;  and  if  it  have  no 
connection  with  the  outer  walls,  so  much  the  better, 
as  its  temperature  will  then  be  unvarying.  Where  this 
cannot  be  obtained,  there  should  be  a  matchboard 
lining  to  the  walls,  with  considerable  air-space 
between  The  ceiling  should  be  provided  with  a 
large  ventilator  in  the  centre,  and  another  in  the  wall, 
also  a  window  with  movable  sashes,  and  shutters  to 
exclude  the  light.  The  bunches  being  cut  with  6  to 
8  inches  of  the  shoot,  are  stuck  into  champagne  or 
other  wine-bottles,  three-quarters  filled  with  water, 
into  which  some  powdered  charcoal  is  dropped.  Tne 
bottles  should  lean  slantingly  against  a  rail,  so  that 
the  Grapes  may  hang  away  some  distance  from  the 
sides  of  the  bottles.  The  racks  for  holding  these 
bottles  should  range  in  tiers  one  above  the  other,  and 
be  so  constructed  as  to  be  readily  examined.  The 
best  time  for  pruning  late  Vines  is  early  in  January, 
and  the  Qrape-room  should  be  put  in  readings 
shortly  for  receiving  the  stock  of  bunches. 

Materials  fur  Making  Vine-border,  Surfacing,  <tc. — 
The  season's  requirements  in  the  matter  of  soil  should 
now  be  calculated,  and  if  the  stock  on  hand  is 
unequal  to  the  probable  requirements  of  the  garden, 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  open  weather  to  cart  in 
what  is  required.  A  stock  of  old  plaster  and  mortar, 
and  brickbats,  should  be  obtained  from  the  builders. 
Charred  soil  from  the  garden  smoulder-heap,  and 
wood-ashes  made  from  green  young  brushwood, 
trimmings  of  bushes,  &c,  will  likewise  find  employ- 
ment in  making  new  fruit  borders. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  Bent  to  the  PUBLI8HEP. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Communications 
should  be  writtem  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper, 
sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take  to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 

Illustrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  dowers,  trees,  &c;  lut 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  i$ 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY, 


De 


WEDNESDAY,    Dec.  14 


FRIDAY, 


(  R03  al  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
jo  I      mittees. 

I  Eastbourne  Horticultural  Society, 
t     Meeting. 

SALES. 

Continental  Plants,  Bote?,  Lilies, 
ifcc ,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 

Unreserved  Clearance  Sale  of 
On  bids,  Plants,  Furniture,  and 
Effects,  at  BeddinRton  Villa, 
liandon  Hill,  Croycon,  re  J. 
Seeger,    dec,  by    Protheroe    & 

■   Morris. 
-rj        ,fi  \  Imported  and  Fstablished  Orchids, 
c*       |     at  Protheroe  &  Morris' Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chlswick.— 40'6°. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London. — December  7  (6  p.m.) :  Max.,  -ri:i°;  Min.,  44°. 
Provinces.— December  7  (6  p.m.)  :    Max.,  50°,  Scilly  ; 
Min.,  8s°,  Stornaway. 
Heavy  rain  ;  dull ;  mild. 


Somewhat  to  our  surprise  no 
^Mature?  °f  one  has  ventured  hitherto  to  con- 
test the  accuracy  of  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Hall  at  the  outset  of  his  very 
instructive  lecture  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  22nd  ult.  The  lecturer  began  by 
drawing  comparisons  between  the  farmer  and 
the  gardener,  by  no  means  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter.  Doubtless,  from  the  lecturer's  point 
of  view,  he  had  a  certain  amount  of  justifi- 
cation. If,  however,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
general  statement,  we  must  emphatically  pro- 
test against  its  correctness.  Take  the  avorage 
head  -  gardener  and  the  average  yeoman  or 
tenant-farmer,  and  then  ask  which  is  the  better 
cultivator  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to 
such  a  question.  The  gardener  is  far  ahead  of 
the  farmer.  The  gardener  is  less  affected 
by  the  influence  of  seasons  and  of  climatal 
variations  because  he  has  better  means  of  ren- 
der ng  himself  independent  of  them.  Indeed,  Ihe 
gardener  enjoys  many  advantages  of  which  the 
farmer,  from  tho  necessities  of  the  case,  cannot 
avail  himself,  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  gar- 
dener gets  not  only  greater  variety  of 
produce,  but  that  produce  is  relatively  of  greater 
value  and  much  greater  in  amount.  Who  can 
estimate  how  much  more  tho  gardener  gets  out 
of  the  land  than  the  farmer? 

Farmers  and  gardeners  alike  indulge  in  much 
quackery  in  tho  employment  of  manures,  of 
whose  nature  they  know  little,  and  of  whose 
mode  of  action  scarcely  if  any  more.     They  are 


as  credulous  as  the  purchasers  of  quack  medi- 
cines, of  Lentil  flour,  or  other  substances 
palmed  off  under  fanciful  names  at  exorbitant 
prices.  Of  course,  this  remark  does  not  apply 
either  to  all  farmers  or  to  all  gardeners  ;  but, 
still,  the  general  statement  is  unfortunately 
too  true. 

As  to  the  action  of  manures,  both  classes  of 
cultivators  are  apt  to  lay  disproportionate  stress 
upon  it.  Compared  to  water,  air,  and  the 
action  of  light  and  heat,  the  influence  of  ma- 
nures is  relatively  small.  Weight  for  weight, 
the  plant  derives  infinitely  more  from  the 
sources  just  mentioned  than  it  does  from  the  soil. 
Of  course,  no  one  will  doubt  the  importance 
of  the  constituents  of  the  soil,  and  we  have  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  belittling  their  influ- 
ence. What  we  wish  to  do  is,  to  caution  the 
cultivator  against  indiscriminate  reliance  upon 
chemical  analysis,  either  of  the  soil  or  of  the 
plant.  The  analysis  of  a  particular  sample  of 
soil  only  shows  the  constitution  of  tbat  soil  at  a 
particular  moment,  and  when  subjected  to  tests 
or  conditions  which  do  not  occur  in  Nature. 
The  soil  is  not  tho  inert  substance  it  was  once 
supposed  to  be;  it  teems  with  living  organisms, 
which  profoundly  modify  its  relations  to  the 
plant.  Water,  heat,  light,  air,  exert  powerful 
influence  on  the  soil  and  its  contents,  just  as 
they  do  on  the  leaves.  The  leaves  are  often 
compared  to  a  laboratory,  in  which  endless 
changes  and  combinations  take  place  under 
more  or  less  known  conditions.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  soil.  A  chemical  analysis  of  its  com- 
ponents must  therefore  be  taken  only  as  affording 
indications  or  as  means  towards  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  plant,  but  not  as 
affording  specific  information  in  particu'ar 
cases. 

The  analysis  of  the  plant,  especially  of  the 
ashes  left  after  burning,  is  equally  or  more  in- 
complete. The  ashes  show  a  part,  and  only  a 
fractional  part,  of  the  volume  of  nutriment 
that  is  taken  from  the  soil.  Again,  the  analysis 
necessarily  only  shows  the  constitution  of  the 
plant,  or  of  the  part  of  the  plant  at  the  par- 
ticular time  the  analysis  is  made.  But  a  plant 
during  its  growth  varies  greatly  in  constitu- 
tion at  different  times,  and  in  different  parts 
of  its  structure.  Analysis  affords  compara- 
tively little  information  of  the  ceaseless  inter- 
action and  combination  of  components  which 
is  going  on  in  the  living  organism.  How  little, 
for  instance,  up  to  the  present  has  it  taught  us 
of  the  action  of  "  enzymes,"  or  ferments,  which 
play  so  large  a  part  in  the  life-history  of  the 
plant.  Until  a  great  deal  more  is  known 
on  these  and  cognate  matters,  the  uso  and 
application  of  manures  must  remain  chiefly 
empirical. 

There  is,  however,  one  way  from  which  the 
cultivator  may  obtain  much  experience  that 
will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him.  We 
allude  to  field  or  garden-experiments,  on  the 
importance  of  which  Mr.  Hall  very  properly 
insisted.  The  experiments  carried  out  for  so 
many  years  at  Rothamsted  by  Sir  John  Lawes 
and  Sir  Henry  Gilbert  furnish  object-lessons, 
the  value  of  which  is  beyoid  all  estimate.  Ex- 
periments on  the  same  general  plan,  modified 
according  to  circumstances,  should  be  carried 
out  on  every  farm  and  in  every  garden  in  tho 
country.  Were  this  done  over  a  series  of  years, 
cultivators  would  soon  put  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  facts  the  due  consideration  of  which 
would  prevent  tho  wasteful,  haphazard,  and 
irrational  use  of  manures,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, which  prevails  at  the  present  time,  alike 
in  the  farm  and  in  the  garden. 


%*  OUR  ALMANAC. — According  to  our  usual 
practice  we  shall  shortly  issue  a  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Almanac  for  the  Year  1899.  In  order  to  make  it  as 
vscfal  as  possible  for  reference,  we  shall  be  obliged  if 
Secretaries  of  Horticultural,  Botanical  and  allied 
Societies,  or  any  of  our  correspondents,  will  send  us 
immediate  intimation  of  all  fixtures  for  the  coming  year. 

CHAM/EROPS  EXCEL8A. — In  our  present  is6ue 
we  give,  as  a  Supplement,  a  representation  of  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  Palm  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Hamilton 
Ramsay,  of  Torquay.  In  our  number  for  Nov.  26, 
we  gave  an  account,  with  an  illustration,  of  this 
remarkable  gardeD,  of  which  the  Palm  above  cited 
if  a  remarkable  feature.  The  photograph  from  which 
our  illustration  was  taken  was  one  of  those  executed 
by  Mr.  F.  Kitto,  of  Torquay,  for  presentation  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  hut 

meeting  this  year  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  take  place  next  Tuesday,  the  13th  inst.,  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  when  the 
Fruit,  Floral,  and  Orchid  Committees  will  meet  as 
usual  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  Scientific  Committee  at 
4  p.m.  A  lecture  on  "Some  of  the  Plants  Exhibited" 
will  be  given  at  3  o'clock  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Geo. 
Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H. 

Linnean  SOCIETY. —On  the  occasion  of  the 
evening  meeting  on  Thursday,  December  15,  1898,  at 
8  r.M.,the  following  pipers  willberead  :  — 1.  "Sketch 
of  the  Zoology  and  Botany  of  the  Altai  Mountains," 
byMr.H.  J.  ELWE3.F.R.S.,  F.L.S..&C.;  2.  "ADescrip- 
tion  of  some  Marine  and  Freshwater  Crustacea  from 
Franz  Josef  Land,  collected  by  W.  L.  Bruce  of  lha 
Jackson- HarmBworth  Expedition,"  by  Mr.  Taos. 
Scott,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

The    Surveyors'    Institution.— The    neit 

ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  he'd  on  Monday, 
December  12,  189S,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Weaver  (Fellow),  entitled  "  The  London 
Building  Act  and  the  Official  Supervision  of  Bui  d- 
ings."     The  chair  will  be  taken  at  8  o'clock. 

"Botanical    Magazine."  —  The   December 

number  of  this  venerable  publication  contains  coloured 
figures  of  the  following  plants : — 

Musa  Bakeri,  Hook,  f.,  t.  7627. — A  newly-intro- 
duced plant,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Cochin  China. 
It  has  the  habit  of  M.  sapientum,  but  bai  a  Bhorter 
spike,  and  the  bracts  are  of  a  deep  rose-pink  colour. 
Kew. 

Cardamine  latifolia,  Vahl,  t.  7628. — A  Pjreuean 
species,  greatly  resembling  our  common  Lady's 
Smock,  C.  pratensis,  but  larger  in  all  its  parts.    Kew, 

Par-hiopedilum  Mastcrsianum,  Hook,  f.,  t.  7629. — 
Tois  is  better  known  under  the  name  Cypripedium, 
and  for  garden  purposes  it  may  still  be  retained  under 
that  genus.  It  is,  says  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  "a 
noble  species,  named  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Masters, 
F.  R.S.,  through  whose  exertions,  following  those  of 
hispredeces  or,  Dr.  Lindlet,  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
has  done  more  to  extend  aknowledge  of  the  Orchide sa- 
than  any  other  periodical." 

Caladcnia  carnea,  R.  Brown,  t.  7630. — An  Austra- 
lian terrestrial  species,  with  a  linear,  hairy  leaf,  and 
erect  spikes  from  each  tuber.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  linear,  white,  or  in  some  vaiieties  rose-coloured  ; 
lip  much  shorter,  concave,  arcuate,  with  a  row  of 
tubercules  on  either  side  of  the  centre.     Kew. 

Frilillaria  pliirijlnra,  Torrey,  t.  7631. — A  Call 
fornian  species,  differing  from  the  ordinary  species 
in  the  very  Bhort  tub  liar  portion  of  the  perianth,  and 
iu  the  spreading  stellate  limb.  Tne  spals  and  petals 
are  rose-pink  in  colour,  with  a  purplish  pit  at  the 
base  of  each.  There  is  no  tessellation  on  the  flower, 
which  is  so  unlike  that  of  Fritillarias  in  general  ns  to 
warrant  its  being  placed  in  a  separate  genus. 

National    Dahlia    Society. —The  annual 

meeting  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  will  be  held, 
by  kiud  permission  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  in 
their  rooms  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Viotoria  Street,  S.W  , 
on  Tuesday,  December  13,  1898,  at  2  P.M. 

"  Kew  Bulletin."— Appandix  l  (da'ed  1899), 
comprises  a  list  of  Seeds  of  lunly  herbaceous  annaul 
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Cham^erops  excelsa  in  Dr.  Hamilton  Ramsay's  Garden,  Torquay. 
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and  perennial  plants,  and  of  hardy  troe3  and  shrubs, 
which  have  been  collected  at  Kew  in  1898.  They 
are  not  sold  to  the  publ;c.  but  are  available  for 
exchange  with  other  bot'.nical  establishments. 

To  Advertisers.— In  common  with  house- 
holders generally,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
circulars  in  numbers  too  large  to  be  worth  the  trouble 
of  counting.  For  the  most  part  these  documents 
are  immediately  consigned  to  the  waste-paper  basket, 
so  that  all  the  trouble  and  espouse  connected  with 
their  transmission  is  wasted.  How  very  much  more 
sensible  it  would  be  to  advertise  in  an  appropriate 
manner  in  suitable  journals — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  J 

Rosa  gigantea  at  Capetown— We  learn 
from  a  correspoiuiout  at  the  Cape  that  Rosa  gigantea 
has  dowered  this  year  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Ardkhne, 
Claremont,   Capetown.     It   is  a  four-year-old  plant, 

which   has  never  been  pruned.     This  is  the  S ml 

recorded  instance  of  tlii  flowering  of  this  grand 
Burmese  Rose  under  ouliiva'ion. 

The     Lyons    Rose    Congress.— We    have 

already  had  occasion  to  note  the  doings  of  this  Con- 
gress h.-ld  at  Lyons  on  September  2  last,  when  Mr. 
Arthur  William  Paol,  of  Waltham  Cross,  attended 
as  a  representative  of  British  rosarians,  and  was,  with 
olher  foreign  Rose-lover?,  elected  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Congress.  The  Bulk/in  of  the  French  Society 
of  Rosarians  for  October  ci  ntains  a  full  account  of 
the  proceedings. 

Examination  in   Horticulture.— The  next 

examination  w'll  take  place  in  Apri1,  1899.  Medals 
and  certificates  will  bs  granted  to  deserving  candi- 
dates. Scholarships  are  offered  to  male  students 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-two  yeats. 
The  successful  candidates  must  study  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick  for 
one  year,  and  conform  to  the  general  rules  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  students.  The  students  who 
have  gained  scholarships  in  former  yea's  ate  Messrs. 
W.  N.  Sands,  G.  F.  Tinley,  and  H.  S.  Langford. 
Intending  candidates  should  apply  for  further  infor- 
mation to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W.,  end  sing  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Antwerp.— At  the  recent 

Antwerp  Chrysanthemum  show,  M.  Henri  Vander- 
linden  and  L.  Berkelaers  staged,  the  former  a 
hundred,  the  latter  eighty  plants,  of  an  average 
begin  of  2>,  feet.  M,  Vanderlinden  showed 
plants  grown  for  more  than  a  year  in  tubs,  as  are 
Orangfs  ;  among  them  were  Calvat  s  Australian  Gold, 
Fee  de  Chamrsaur,  with  fifty  bloems;  Mme.  X. 
Rey,  with  eighty  flowers;  Mme.  Qu-.tave  Henry,  7 
feet  across,  with  eleven  flowers  Plants  raised  from 
one-year  cuttings  included  LTeere  with  eight  flowers  ; 
Edwin  Molyneux,  with  thirty-two  flowers  ;  Mrs. 
Harman  Payne,  with  thirteen  large  flowers  ;  Beautc. 
Grenobloise,  with  twelve  fine  blooms  ;  M.  H.  de  la 
Blanchetais,  with  twenty  flowers  ;  Ma  Perfection, 
with  tenblooas;  W.  H.  Lincoln,  with  twenty-two 
flowers.  Among  M.  Berkelaer's  exhibit  were  Geant 
de  Belleeour,  with  seven  flowers  ;  Souvenir  de  Petite 
Amie,  with  eleven  flowers  ;  Souveuir  de  Jambon, 
with  twelve  large  flowers  ;  Fee  de  Chamisaur,  with 
eleven  flowers  ;  Souvenrr  de  Molins,  with  seventeen 
very  fine  flowers  ;  M.  Edm.  Roger,  with  twelve  large 
flowers  ;  Mme.  Rozain,  with  five  flowers  ;  Colonel 
Trevor  Clarke,  and  Charles  Davis,  each  with  fifteen 
flowers  ;  and.  W.  H.  Lincoln. 

•SYMBOL/E  Antillan/e.'— Under  this  title, 
v  u;eh  we  may  translate  as  '•  Contributions  to  the 
.'Tora  of  the  West  Indies,"  Dr.  Urban  of  Berlin  has 
issued,  as  a  preliminary  chapter,  a  full  bibliography 
cf  his  subject.  This  occupies  nearly  200  pages.  It 
comprises  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  authors  who  have 
published  bocks  or  memoirs  on  the  Botany  of  the 
West  Indies.  At  the  end  of  this  list  an  enumeration 
of  the  woiks  pertaining  to  the  eeve  al  islands  is  given, 
from  which  we  find  that  some  sixteen  memoirs  or 
books  are  devoted  to  West  Indian  Orchids,   four  to 


Conifers,  five  to  Palms,  thirty-six  to  Ferns,  and  so 
on.  The  work  may  be  had  from  Williams  &  Nor- 
i'.ate,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

USELESS  Synonymy.— A  French  Rose-grower 
states  that  Rose  Mrs.  John  Laing  (pale  form)  has 
been  sold  in  England  under  the  name  of  "  Mrs.  W. 
Sanford,"  and  of  "Pride  of  the  Walley."  Albion 
may  be  perfidious  more  or  less,  but  we  venture  to 
think  no  son  of  Albion  has  sent  out  a  Rose  as  Pride 
of  the  Walley  ! 

M.  NABONNAND—  Esch  year  the  French  Rose 
SLCtety  awards  a  medal  1 1  some  distinguished 
rosarian.  This  year  the  medal  has  been  bestowed 
upon  M.  Nabonnand,  of  Golfe  Joan. 

ROSES.— The  Deutsche  Gartner  Zeilung  of  Erfurt 
publishes  a  Rose  novelty  number  (Roscn-NiulicUcil 
Nummer),  containing  figures  of  H.T.  Father  Lam- 
bert, H.T.  Grand  Duke  Adolf  of  Luxemburg,  H.T. 
Fran  Geheimrath  von  Boch,  H.  T.  White  Maman 
Cochet,  and  H.  T.  Ferdinand  Jamiu,  and  H.  T.  Gruss 
an  Teplitz. 

PROFESSOR  Gibelli.— Italian  papers  announce 
the  sudden  death  of  Professor  Gibelli,  of  Turin,  an 
enthusiastic  Italian  botanist,  and  the  author,  among 
other  works,  of  the  very  useful  Illustrated  FUra  of 
Italy. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  So- 
ciety (Southern  Section),  and  National 
Auricula  and  Primula  Society  (Southern 
Section).  —  The  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
atose  societies  will  be  held  in  the  room  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster, on  Wednesday,  December  14,  1898,  at 
7  P.M.  Members  of  committees  are  invited  to  meet 
at  6.30  p.m.  on  the  Eame  day,  and  at  the  same  place. 

Horticultural   Club.— The  usual  monthly 

dinner  and  comersazione  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
December  13,  at  6  p.m.  The  subject  for  discussion 
will  be  "  Size  in  Flowers,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables,"  to 
be  opened  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wiles. 

The  Premier  Bloom  at  the  November  show 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  one  of 
G.  J.  Warren,  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Vallis,  Brombam 
Fruit  Co.,  Brombam,  near  Chippenham.  It  was  to 
this  gentleman  that  Mr.  Simpson's  prize  of  a  painting 
of  the  b'oom  was  presented  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  dinner  reported  in  our  last  is-ue. 

PERSIMMONS  (see  p.  406).— We  are  informed  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  fruit  in  the  market  came 
not  f rom  the  Canary  Islands,  but  from  the  south  of 
Fiance.  The  fruits  are  known  in  the  markets  as 
"Kakl"  For  once  the  popular  and  the  botanical 
name  are  in  accord,  for  the  fruits  are  the  produce  of 
Diospyros  kaki,  numerous  varieties  of  which  are 
cultivated  in  Japan,  from  which  country  they  have 
been  introduced  to  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe. 
We  have  often  had  occasion  to  mention  the  fruit,  for 
i's  beauty  and  for  its  delicious  flavour  when  properly 
"  bletted."  If  one  is  incautious  enough  to  try  the 
fruit  before  it  is  bletted,  he  will  rot  be  disposed  to 
repeat  the  experiment.  The  tree  is  now  to  be  found 
in  many  orchard-houses,  aud  as  we  noted  the  other 
day,  Canon  Ellacombe  succeeds  in  fruiting  the  tree 
in  the  open  air  almost  every  year. 

The  Islington  Cattle  Show.— For  a  period 

of  100  years  the  Smithfield  Club  has  he'd  an  annual 
exhibition  of  cattle  and  sheep,  &c,  in  London,  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  this  time  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  has  attended  its  gatherings.  Not  that  we 
are  specialists  in  fat  beasts,  but  we  cannot  profess 
other  than  the  liveliest  interest  in  agriculture,  it 
beiDg  so  c'osely  allied  to  our  own  particular  art  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  divide  them  by  a  line. 
Ours  is  garden  culture,  as  differentiated  from  field 
culture  ;  but  as  the  years  pas?,  it  is  observed  that  a 
g  eater  proportion  of  the  agricultural  laud  in  Eng- 
land is  beiug  subjected  to  methods  very  nearly  akn 
to  gardening.  This  approximate  identity  of  the  two 
arts  is  very  apparent  upon  an  inspection  of  the 
Islington  show.     The  various  seedsmen  have  stands 


in  the  galleries  that  primarily  set  forth  their  special, 
ties  for  the  agriculturist ;  but  there  are  many  roots 
and  other  vegetables,  and  even  fruits,  that  are  very 
interesting  to  the  gardener.  As  gardeners,  we  cul- 
tivate Potatos,  Carrots, Parsnipa,Turnips,  Onions,  Kale, 
and  hardy  fruits  The  farmer  does  the  same  thing,  but 
he  grows  them  under  a  system  of  field  culture.  The 
farmer,  of  course,  in  addition  to  all  this,  cultivates 
the  various  grains  and  roots  for  human  consumption 
and  for  cattle,  aud,  as  the  show  very  vividly  demon- 
strates, he  rears  "fat  beasts."  On  this  occasion 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  had 
a  very  inposing  stand,  that  displayed  huge  roots  of 
their  Mammoth  Long  Red  aud  Windsor  Prizetaker 
Mangels,  Goldfinder  Swede,  several  standard  varieties 
of  Onions  and  Potatos,  and  their  Hundred  Fold, 
Stand-up,  and  Prize  Red  Wheat.  In  a  few  boxes  also 
werelawn-graSEes,  just  raised  from  the  firm's  seed.  The 
exhibit  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  was  as 
fine  as  usual.  In  the  centre  was  a  display  of  various 
medals  and  honours  that  the  firm  had  won.  Their 
Golden  Tankard  Mangel,  specially  recommended  for 
dairy  cows  ;  their  Prize-winner  and  Mammoth  Mangels, 
and  Magnum  Bonum  and  Crimson  King  Swedes  were 
represented  by  large  numbers  of  very  large  yet  even 
roots.  There  were  also  Kohl  Rabi,  Carrots,  and 
Potatos,  including  of  the  latter  Buch  fine  varieties 
as  Satifaction,  Magnum  Bonum,  Windsor  Castle, 
Ninety  Fold,  Flourball,  and  the  new  variety 
Ideal.  Dried  specimens  of  pasture  grasses 
aud  an  assortment  of  the  best  varieties  of 
the  grain  could  be  noticed  also  in  this  exhibit. 
The  Stourbridge  firm,  Messrs.  Webb  &  San,  was 
much  to  the  fore,  their  exhibit  being  of  very  notice- 
able character.  Again  were  noticed  mammoth  roots 
of  the  firm's  Mange's,  Swedes,  and  Turnips,  the 
specimens  of  Yellow  Globe  Mangels  being  particu- 
larly colossal.  There  were  good  samples  of  Potatos 
also  in  some  well-known  and  prized  varieties.  Messrs. 
Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester,  showed  lesser-sized  roots, 
selected  with  much  regard  to  evenness  and  quality  ; 
they  had  a  larger  quantity  of  Potatos  than  some  of 
the  exhibitors,  and  the  Intermediate  and  other 
Carrots  were  very  fine.  "  Dicksons,"  Chester,  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  smaller  exhibit,  chiefly 
displaying  dried  grasses  and  seeds  of  Eame.  There 
were  two  exhibits  from  Coggesball,  in  Essex,  one  from 
Messrs.  E.  W.  King  &  Co.,  and  the  other  from  Mr. 
Jno.  K.  King.  The  Surrey  Seed  Co..  Redhill,  Mr. 
Alex.  Blatchford,  Coventry,  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Chard,  Somerset,  had  also  stands  containing 
inteiesting  exhibits.  Potatos  were  the  special 
featuies  of  Messrs.  FioTer&  Sons,  Reading,  and  Mr.  A. 
Findlay.of  Markiuch,  N.B.,  both  of  which  firms  have  in- 
troduced to  commerce  many  fine  varieties.  Mr.  B.Wells, 
Crawley,  had  a  few  hardy  fruits  ;  and  a  nice  exhibit  of 
Apples  was  made  by  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Peter- 
borough and  Stamford,  the  firm,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, which  introduced  into  commerce  the  remarkable 
and  handsome  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  and  Barnack 
Beauty.  It  was  this  firm,  too,  that  first  exhibited 
AUington  Pippin  before  the  R.  H.S.,  when,  as  South 
Lincoln  Pippin,  it  was  certificated  by  the  Society. 
Another  i  xhibit  of  fruits  was  one  from  Mr.  W.  Home, 
Cliffe,  Rochester,  who  had  several  good  varieties  in 
fine  condition. 

The  show  of  implements  was  extensive,  and  worthy 
the  inspection  of  all  connected  with  agricultural,  horti- 
cultural, or  dairy  work.  It  is  important  to  an  econo- 
mical system  of  cultivation,  that  use  be  made  of  the 
improved  appliances  that  science  and  mechanical  skill 
have  provided.  The  Queensland  Government  had  a 
stand  where  cheese,  veiy  good  butter,  and  grain,  .vc, 
grown  in  aud  exported  from  that  vigorous  colouycould 
be  inspected.  We  were  told  that  the  problem  thecolony 
ha3  to  solve  is  still  that  of  labour,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  great  need  of  agricultural  (skilled)  labourer?, 
and  gardeners  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  this  suu-favoured  country.  A  great 
number  of  miscellaneous  but  instructive  exhibits  we 
are  quite  unable  to  mention  here,  and  we  cm  only  iu 
conclusion  remark  that  the  prime  beast  in  the  show 
was  a  magnificent  black-polled  Angus  exhibited  by 
Lord  Strathmore,  Glamis  Castle,  N.B.,  a  Scottish  seat 
that  has  long  been  famed  for  the  hortxulture  that 
is  encouraged  there. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 

OP    BULB-GROWING. 

(Continued  from.  p.  361.J 

After  flowering,  the  bulbs  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  ground  until  the  cycle 
of  their  vital  activity  has  drawn  to  a  close,  i.e., 
when  the  foliage  has  withered,  and  no  fresh 
leaves  are  produced.  It  would  be  the  greatest 
error  to  disturb  the  bulbs  before  the  leaves  had 
thus  gradually  decayed,  for  the  latter  constitute 
the  manufacturing  department  of  the  plant, 
where,  through  the  sunny  days  of  spring  or 
summer,  all  the  various  substances  which  go  to 
build  up  the  bulb,  and  the  potential  energy  for 
its  blossoming  and  leaf-formation  the  following 
year,  are  developed,  such  as  the  sugars,  pro- 
teids,  salts,  and  the  chemical  matters  which 
yield  the  exquisite  scent  and  colours  of  the 
flower.  And  all  this  must  continue  to  its 
natural  close  ;  for  if  the  bulbs  were  taken  up 
while  the  leaves  are  still  green,  and  therefore 
still  active,  the  latter  would  be  injured  and 
destroyed  through  lack  of  the  water  taken  up  by 
the  roots,  the  active  assimilation  and  storage 
of  nutriment  would  be  interrupted,  and  the 
flowering  capacity  of  the  bulb  for  next  year 
greatly  weakened.  The  flowers,  of  course, 
greatly  exhaust  the  bulb,  being  produced  at 
great  cost  to  the  latter.  But  in  Nature,  in  the 
interval  between  each  successive  flowering,  the 
leaves  are  usually  long  at  work,  increasing  at 
such  time  in  size  and  vigour,  and  building  up 
the  bulb  again,  or  the  young  ones  produced 
therefrom.  In  most  bulbous  plants  the  foliage 
either  accompanies  or  immediately  succeeds 
the  flower.  Tho  Meadow  Saffron,  however,  is 
a  conspicuous  instance  of  a  plant  in  which  the 
flowers  and  leaves  appear  at  two  distinct 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  former  in  the  autumn, 
the  latter  in  the  spring.  This  plant  was, 
probably,  at  one  time  a  spring-bloomer,  for 
vernal  flowers,  though  greenish  and  weakly, 
are  still  occasionally  produced,  the  present  habit 
haviug  been  acquired  most  likely  as  a  result  of 
tho  too  great  competition  and  struggle  for  life 
which  took  place  amongst  the  flowers  of  the 
spring.  The  Dutch  growers  usually  cut  off  the 
flowers  of  their  bulbs  as  soon  as  they  have 
reached  perfection,  not  allowing  them  to  set 
seed,  or  even  to  show  the  slightest  indication  of 
the  ripening  of  the  ovary.  In  this  way  a 
great  deal  of  the  energy  expended  by  the  plant 
under  a  slate  of  nature  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  flower  and  the  production  of  seed,  is  saved 
to  the  bulb  under  cultivation,  with  the  result 
that  it  increases  in  quality  and  capacity  for 
throwing  up  large  and  well-formed  blooms ; 
but  after  the  leaves  have  died  down,  care 
should  be  had  not  to  leave  the  bulbs  any  longer 
in  tho  ground  than  is  necessary,  for  in  a  few 
weeks  they  would  begin  to  put  forth  roots,  and 
form  young  bulbs  for  next  year,  and  if  they 
were  then  to  be  interrupted  in  this  work  by 
removal  from  the  ground,  their  flowering 
capacity  and  vigour  for  next  year  would  be 
lessened. 

The  Propagation  of  Bulbs. 

This  is  a  most  important  and  interesting 
question  both  for  the  horticulturist  and  the 
botanist  ;  and  the  history  of  the  mode  in 
which  these  plants  are  reproduced,  is  perhaps 
the  most  delightful  phase  of  their  delightful 
and  absorbing  life-history. 

They  may  be  multiplied  by  seed,  but  this  is 
for  tho  most  part  a  long  and  tedious  process, 
and  usually  only  employed  in  the  case  of  raising 
hybrids.  Too  many  years  elapse  bofore  the 
bulb  is  mature  enough  for  flowering,  and  the 
patience  of  the  cultivator  becomes,  consequently, 


exhausted.  The  Hyacinth,  e.g.,  demands  a 
youthful  immature  career  of  some  five  or  six 
years  before  it  can  feel  energy  and  power,  and 
ripeness  enough  to  throw  up  a  flowering-spike. 
Some  of  the  smaller  bulbs,  however,  are 
frequently  grown  from  seed,  such  as  the  Snow- 
drop and  Squill,  for  these  do  not  take  so  many 
years  to  mature  their  bulbs  for  flowering.  The 
majority,  however,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  Crocus,  and  Gladiolus,  are  propagated 
vegetatively,  and  that  by  a  method  of  stem- 
branching  as  described  in  an  earlier  paragraph  of 
thisarticle.  Theyoungbulbsareformed laterally, 
often  in  great  numbers  all  round  the  parent  in 
the  axils  of  the  scales  of  the  latter,  in  the  typical 
bulb.  In  the  Gladiolus  and  Crocus,  when  the 
foliar  organs  or  scales  do  not  constitute  the 
"  bulb,"  the  young  corm  is  necessarily  produced 
as  a  lateral  branch  in  the  axil  of  a  scale-leaf  at 
the  top  of  the  parent-corm,  for  in  that  region  is 
situated  the  growing  point.  The  young  corm 
then  gradually  replaces  the  old  one  below, 
which  dies. 

When  tho  bulbs  are  taken  up  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer  for  housing,  the  young  bulbs  are 
all  removed  and  reserved  for  planting  in  separate 
beds  the  following  autumn,  thus  freeing  the  old 
bulb  from  the  encumbrance  of  their  support, 
and  enabling  it  when  replanted  to  concentrate 
its  vital  energies  on  its  own  growth  and 
maturation.    IF.  C.  Worsdell. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MESEMB RYA  NTHEMDM 
CULTURE. 

The  culture  of  Mesembryanthemums,  or  Midday 
Flowers,  Ice-plants,  or  by  what  other  names  they  are 
termed  in  the  vernacular,  is  undeservedly  neglected 
at  the  present  day  ;  and  yet  the  genus  is  rich  in 
grotesque  forms,  and  rich  and  unusual  colour  of  the 
flower,  wlich  in  many  instances  are  very  freely  pro- 
duced. There  is  also  as  great  a  variety  in  the  forms 
of  the  leaves.  The  cultivation  demanded  is  very 
simple,  and  many  of  the  species,  being  natives  of  warm 
temperate  climates,  such  as  South  Africa,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  Canaries,  and  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  need  only  cold  greenhouse 
treatment  during  half  the  year,  and  to  be  set  out-of- 
doors  iu  a  sunny  position  in  the  summer  and  early 
autumn.  Several  species  mate  charming  window- 
plants.  Propigation  may  be  effected  by  division,  the 
pieces  being  laid  on  a  moist  sand-bed  in  the  full  sun 
in  the  spring,  rooting  taking  place  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Kurt  Marquardt,  writing  in  the  Wicnxr  Illus- 
trierte  Garten  Zeitung  for  October,  advises  the  raising 
of  plants  from  seed.  The  plants  are  very  prolific  of  seeds. 
Theseedsshouldbesownin  February  in  pans  filled  with 
sandy  soil,  and  only  lightly  covered,  and  the  pans  set  in 
a  warm  house  till  germination  has  taken  place.  In- 
stead of  lewiug  the  cuttings  or  divisions  to  root  on 
the  surface  of  a  moist  sand-bed,  with  a  bottom-heat 
of  75°,  he  place*  them  in  an  airy  place  till  the  wounds 
are  dried,  as  in  the  method  with  Cacti,  and  then 
dibbles  them  out  very  sballow  in  pans,  and  sets  these 
in  a  luke-warm  bed.  The  cuttings  toon  form  roots, 
and  they  are  then  potted  singly,  and  for  the  firet 
year  cultivated  in  a  mild  duDg-bed.  The  cuttings  or 
Eeodlings,  when  potted,  must  be  kept  close  for 
several  days  till  roots  begin  to  form  again  ;  shade 
from  strong  sunshine  being  afforded,  afterward*  accus- 
toming them  to  full  daylight  and  full  ventilation  by 
degrees. 

From  October  onwards  the  plants  should  be  accom- 
modated on  a  greenhouse  Bhelf,  close  to  the  gla?s,  and 
kept  quite  dry  at  the  root  till  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  February.  When  growth  again  begins, 
the  plants  sh  tuld  be  repotted,  always  giving  small 
shifts,  never  large  ones,  and  late  in  May  placed  out- 
of-doors,  or,  at  the  most,  afforded  the  protection  of  a 
cold  frame  till  June.  Mesembryanthemums  prefer 
a  sandy,  loamy  soil  and  good  drainage,  consisting  of 
very  small  creeks  overlyiDg  a  layer  of  concave  crocks 


at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  or  pot.  In  summer,  water 
should  be  frequently  afforded.  The  plants  are  much 
benefited  by  light  showers,  and  on  warm  sultry 
everiings  by  syringing  with  wat  r.  On  the  other 
hand,  long-continued  rain  is  frequently  a  cause  of 
stem-rotting,  and,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  have 
the  necessary  means  at  hand  to  protect  them 
against  excessive  wet. 

When  the  plants  have  reached  a  desirable  size,  it 
is  no  longer  advisable  to  afford  them  an  annual  re- 
potting. We  may  mention  M.  albidum,  an  ever- 
green species,  growing  0  inches  hi^b,  with  golden- 
yellow  BowerB  pleamntly  scented,  appearing  June  to 
August;  M.  aurautiacum,  orange-coloured  flowers, 
with  very  glaucous,  bluntly  triquetrous  leaves,  stems 
erect,  height  2  feet — June  to  August ;  M.  blandum, 
flowers  at  first  white,  changing  to  red,  leaves  smooth 
and  narrow,  stems  ascending,  height  1  foot  — June; 
M.  Cooperi,  a  beautiful  purple  flower,  solitary,  about 
2  inches  in  diameter,  leaves  terete  and  glaucous — a 
much-branched  spreading  herb  ;  M.  coruifolium  and 
M.  crjstalhnum  are  known  to  every  one,  the  first 
as  a  carpet-bed  plant,  and  the  second  as  a 
rock  plant  in  hot  diy  places,  where  scarcely  any- 
thing else  would  grow,  and  associated  with  eating  as 
a  "  garnishing  "plant  ;  M.  deltoides  has  rose-coloured 
flowers,  appearing  in  cjmes,  sweet-scented,  an 
erect  shrubby  species,  with  red-brown  branches ; 
M.  floribundum,  with  pale-red  flowers,  the  petals 
having  a  white  base ;  leaves  nearly  cylindrical, 
branches  spreading  and  numerous — May  to  October. 
M.  siectabile,  a  hue  red  flower,  2  inches  in  diameter ; 
leaves  glaucous,  stems  dwarf  florilerous  ones,  ascend- 
irjg,  height  1  foot  ;  floriferous  May  to  August.  M. 
violaceum  has  flowers  that  vary  in  colour  from  bhvfh 
to  violet  ;  peduncles  one  flowered,  leaves  pirtly 
teiete,  glaucous,  height  1  to  2  feet.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  but  few  are  obtainable  at  our  nurseries. 


Home  Correspondence. 


FILBERTS  AND  COBS. — A  number  of  nut-bushes 
iB  desirable  in  all  south-country  gardens,  and  they 
Bucceed  wherever  the  common  Hazel  thrives  in  the 
hedge-rows.  The  best  kind  of  soil  in  which  to  grow 
them  is  a  good  deep  light  loam,  and  the  aspect  sunny, 
although  1  have  seen  very  heavy  crops  in  Kent  taken 
from  trees  growing  in  a  somewhat  shaded  part  of 
a  garden.  The  bu^es  should  stand  12  to  It  feet 
apart,  possess  clean  stems  18  inches  high  to  the 
lowest  branches.  The  common  method  of  training 
them  is  that  known  as  "  bisin,"  and  to  give  them 
this  shape  three  to  five  young  shoots  at  the  proper 
height  irom  the  ground  and  at  equal  distances  apart, 
shuuld  be  selected,  staking  these  outwards,  and 
alwajs  keeping  the  middle  open.  Where  large 
numbers  of  bushes  are  grown,  a  skilled  pruner  will 
in  a  few  yeai\i  build  up  good  specimens  (j  to  7  feet 
high  without  staking.  The  chief  points  to  observe 
after  the  bushes  are  started  in  the  proper  form  are  to 
keep  suckers  in  check,  and  to  remove  coarse  shoots, 
and  entourage  fruitful  twigs.  The  principal  pruning 
should  not  take  place  before  the  mouth  of  Match— 
a  little  earlier  or  later  according  to  character 
of  the  seas  n.  There  are  various  methods  of 
stoiing  the  nuts,  so  as  to  keep  the  kernels 
sound  and  sweet  for  a  good  length  of  time.  Some 
cultivators  store  them  in  jars,  sprinkling  a  little  salt 
over  them,  and  others  expose  them  tj  sulphur  fumes 
to  prevent  the  husks  becoming  mouldy,  and  then 
store  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  But  the  most 
successful  way  that  I  have  practiced  is  to  gather  the 
fruit  when  fairly  ripe,  and  keep  them  id  a  dry 
place  for  a  few  days,  turuiug  them  over  occ isioually, 
and  then  to  place  them  in  tubs  lined  with  dry  straw  and 
cover  them,  and  stand  the  tubs  in  a  somewhat 
damp  place.  In  this  way  I  have  kept  the  fruit  plump 
and  sweet  fjr  nine  mouths—  Filberts  being  smaller 
and  earlier  thau  Cobs,  should  be  used  first,  and  need 
uo  storing.  The  Kentish  Cob  is  the  variety  mostly 
grown  for  market  purpose?,  it  is  a  sure  cropper,  pro- 
ducing large  buuehos,  and  is  a  heavy  bearer  ;  while 
the  true  Kentish  Filbert  is  the  best,  flavoured,  and 
Filbert  Prolific  the  heavier  cropper  of  the  two  of 
the  Filberts.     //.  Mark/nun,  Margate. 

A  DWARF  STEMMED  MUSA.— In  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  October  21),  in  tho  report  of  the  Kruit 
Committee,  mention  is  made  of  a  dwarf  fruiting  form 
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of  M.  Cavendishi,  the  plant  fruiting  at  a  height  of 
5  feet.  The  Committee  wished  to  see  it  again,  there 
being  a  possibility  that  the  plant  had  prematurely 
fruited  on.  this  occasion.  It  may,  therefore,  be  of 
interest  to  many  if  I  state  that  such  a  variety  has 
been  in  cultivation  during  ten  years  at  least;  in  the 
autumn  of  1S87,  when  I  took  charge  of  the  gardens 
here,  a  small  stunted-lookhig  plant  of  Musa  came 
here  amongst  a  lot  of  other  plants.  At  the  time,  I 
was  tald  that  this  was  a  variety  that  did  not  fruit. 
The  plant  was  grown  amoDgst  a  mixed  collection  of 
stove  plants,  and  in  due  course  it  produced  rather  a 
small  bunch,  but  the  individual  fruits  (or  beans  as 
called  here)  were  large  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
Some  suckers  were  detached  and  potted,  which  grew 
freely,  and  fruited  in  about  fifteen  months,  produc- 
ing splendid  bunches  of  fruit  in  every  way.  We 
have  ever  since  grown  a  number  of  plants  each  year 
which  fruit  freely,  and  produce  large  clusters  of  fruit. 
Now  not  a  Bingle  plant  grown  during  the  last  ten 
years  has  exceeded  4i  feet  in  height.  I  have  just 
measured  carefully  three  of  our  largest  plants  to-day, 
aud  give  the  correct  dimensions.  The  first  plant 
measured  3  feet  0  inches  from  surface  of  soil  to  stalk 
of  fruit;  the  other  two  plants,  exactly  4  feet  each; 
leaves  4  feet  9  inches  long  by  2  feet  6  inches  broad. 
I  think  this  conclusively  proves  that  Mr.  Wythes' 
plant  did  not  fruit  prematurely  as  supposed.  The 
plants  at  Stoke  Park  are  grown  in  different  houses, 
and  all  of  them  in  tubs,  and  are  used  occasionally  for 
house  decoration  ;  those  grown  in  the  large  Palm- 
house  being  generally  the  tallest  to  fruit-.  As  regards 
the  question  in  what  length  of  time  a  plant  will  be 
productive  of  fruit  :  a  good  deal,  in  my  opinion, 
depends  upon  the  dimensions  and  age  of  the  suckers 
when  severed  from  the  parent  plant,  large  suckers 
beiDg  also  older,  fruiting  much  quicker  than  small 
ones.  Some  plants  I  have  simply  cut  down  after  the 
last  fruits  on  a  bunch  have  ripened,  and  allowed  the 
strongest  sucker  to  grow  away  in  the  same  tub, 
merely  affording  a  top-dressing  of  artificial  manure. 
Sjch  suckers  fruit  at  less  than  twelve  months  old. 
I  have  often  wondered,  when  seeing  very  tall  plants 
in  some  gardens,  why  such  were  grown,  when  mucH 
d warier  plants  are  obtainable.  There  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  fruiting  plants  in  twelve  months  from 
the  time  the  suckers  are  first  potted.  As  a  rule,  our 
largest  suckers  have  roots  when  separated  from  the 
mother  plant,  and  they  are  potted  in  10  an  1  12-inch 
pots  according  to  the  size,  being  transferred  to  tubs 
made  of  paraffii  casks  cat  in  two.  Such  tubs  last  for 
sears,  and  by  painting  the  wjod  light  green  and  the 
hoops  black,  they  look  very  neat.  No  plants  are  !e  s 
troublesome  to  cultivate  than  Musas,  provided  the  soil 
is  rich,  and  they  are  well  supplied  with  moisture 
at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere,  and  a  temperature 
such  as  suit  Crotons  is  afforded.  Insects  give  no 
trouble  whatever.  D.  Kemp,  Stoic  Park  Gardens, 
Slough. 

THE  PURPLE  BEECH. — For  some  years  a  consi- 
derable section  of  the  Press  and  society  have  been 
raising  a  hue-and-cry  against  coloured  and  variegated 
trees,  shrubs,  herbaceous  or  evergreen  plants.  And 
the  cry  went  a  long  way  in  arresting  the  planting  of 
Purple  Beeches.  The  controversy  brought  to  the 
front,  however,  not  a  few  powerful  advocates  of  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  Notable  among  the  latter 
was  the  late  Chief  Baron  Pollock,  who  largely  fur- 
Dished  his  well -stored  garden  with  coloured  vaiie- 
gated-leaved  plants.  His  opinion,  which  I  heard  from 
his  own  lips,  was  that  purple,  gold,  silver,  in  a  word, 
most,  or  all,  variegated  plants,  were  nit  only  more 
beautiful,  but  more  perfect,  than  green  ones  !  Certain 
veiietable  physiologists  and  natural  philosophers  hold 
that  [some]  variegated  and  extra  coloured  plants  are 
weaker,  that  is,  leas  finished  than  green.  Thus,  varie- 
gation is  a  proof  of  weakness,  not  strength,  and  remits 
from  something  undeveloped,  rather  than  anything 
added  to,  the  leaves  and  branches.  On  the  other 
side,  the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron  held  that  variegation 
was  another  step  towards  higher  evolution  and  more 
perfect  development  of  plant  life.  Be  that,  however, 
as  it  may,  few  who  were  privileged  to  hear  this  iearned 
lawyer  discouise  on  the  merits  and  beauties  of 
variegated  plants,  or  siw  him  enjoying  his  learned 
leisure  among  them,  would  be  likely  to  forget  jour 
admirable  illustration  or  Miss  Sullivan's  Copper  Beach 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  which 
ought  to  give  a  powerful  fillip  to  the  planting  of  this 
variety  in  parks  and  pieasure-grounds.  At  first 
Bight  there  seem  to  be  or  to  have  been  two 
giant  Purple  Beeches  at  Fulham.  Or  can  this  be  the 
late  Bishop  of  London's  tree  under  new  proprietorship  ? 
[No]  It  is  some  years  since  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Fulham  to  see  the  Bishop's  Purple  Beech.  It  was 
then  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.     Another  very 


fine  one  as  regards  symmetry,  size,  and  colour,  stands 
on  the  lawn  at  Hardwick  House,  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 
The  third  notable  specimen  also  visited  by  the  writer 
some  years  since  was  at  Enville,  noted  by  you  last 
week.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  notable 
Beech  and  other  fine  trees  soino  years  ago  in  company 
with  the  late  James  Barnes,  then  of  Bictou,  Devon- 
shire. And  he  laid  down  as  a  law  that  no  one  could 
see  a  giant  Beech,  Cedar,  or  other  tree  in  all  its 
magnificence  and  stately  grandeur  unless  he 
approached  close  to  the  stem  and  rubbed  noses  with 
the  bole,  and  loiked  long,  earnestly,  silently  through 
the  branches.  You  have  already  told  your  readers  in 
a  seutence  or  two  a  few  of  the  entrancing  sights  that 
will  hold  them  spell-bound  under  Purple  Beech  it 
they  will  take  the  late  James  Barnes'  or  your  advice. 
In  planting  Purple  Beeches  as  garden,  lawn,  or  park 
trees,  it  is  important  to  select  a  good  strain.  There 
are  several,  such  as  Rivers'  strain,  larger,  and  darker 
than  the  normal  types.  The  latter  may  be  also 
greatly  improved  by  careful  selection.  Only  seeds 
from  the  deepest-coloured  Copper  or  Purple  Beech- 
trees  should  be  chosen,  and  the  best  forms  should  be 
propagated  by  budding  or  graft{ug.  Seedling  Purple 
Beech  should  also  be  carefully  selected  ;  the 
greenest  may  be  planted  in  woods  and  plantations  for 
cover  or  for  timber.  By  such  means  the  percentage 
of  fairly  good  Purple  Beech  may  be  raised  in  seed- 
lings from  20  to  80  per  cent.  Will  the  fortunate 
growers  of  these  purple  giants  say  if  they  have  noted 
their  blushing  into  deeper  purple  foliage  with  their 
advance  in  years?  Finally,  what  effect,  if  any,  they 
have  noted  the  age  of  the  Purple  Beech  has  in 
increasing  the  percentage  of  purple  seedlings,  and 
intensifying  the  colour  of  the  foliage,  and  glowing, 
delicate  coppery  shootlets.  D.  T.  F. 

PROPAGATION  OF  AN  ALOE  BY  LEAVES.  — Every 
gardener  knows  from  his  own  experience  that  a 
number  of  soft-leaved  Dicotyledons  may  easily  be 
propagated  by  their  leaves  (Gloxinia,  Begonia,  Coleus, 
&c),  but  I  doubt  whether  it  has  been  often  observed, 
that  a  monocotyledonous  plant,  except  bulbous  plants, 
cau  also  be  propagated  in  this  way.  When  stayiDg 
at  La  Mortola,  I  remarked  one  day  a  large  rosette  of 
a  Gasteria,  whose  leaves  were  hanging  downwards, 
not  standing  stiffly  upright  as  usual.  Pulling  one  of 
them  a  little,  I  had  the  separated  leaf  in  my  hand,  the 
lowest  part  of  it  embracing  the  stem  being  completely 
rotten.  This  was  the  case  with  all  the  leaves,  in 
number  about  a  dozen.  I  was  rather  surprised  to 
find  that  that  part  of  the  leaves,  where  the  healthy 
part  began,  was  somewhat  swollen  and  emitting 
several  yellow  healthy  roots.  As  I  could  not  imagine 
for  what  purpose  the  leaves  had  produced  the  roots, 
I  gave  them  to  the  gardener,  who  laughed  when  I 
told  him  to  plant  them  in  pots.  Visiting  those  pots 
a  fortnight  later,  I  found  at  the  ba6es  of  the  leaves  a 
large  number  of  young  plantlets,  some  having  already 
their  own  roots,  whilst  other  smaller  ones,  and  a  great 
number  of  buds  were  still  supported  by  the  parent- 
leaf.  Two  weeks  later  each  leaf  could  be  plan'ed  out 
as  a  tuft  of  from  ten  to  twenty  young  Gasterias, 
4  inches  high,  surrounding  a  siogle  leaf,  measuring 
14  inches.  Dintcr,  Salem,  S.  W.  Africa. 

LAPAGERIA  ROSEA.  —  Lapigeria  ro3ea  and  its 
varieties  are  reckoned  among  tender  plants — at  least, 
in  most  parts  of  this  country  ;  but  Btill  there  are 
warm  corners  in  many  a  garden  where  it  might  be 
cultivated  in  the  open  with  a  fair  amount  of  success 
if  a  little  care  were  bestowed  in  safeguarding  the 
plant  in  times  of  hard  frosts.  Some  years  ago  I 
raised  a  number  of  pi  -nts  from  seed,  and  not  having 
sufficient  space  in  the  greei  house  for  all  of  them,  I 
determined  to  risk  some  outdoors.  The  plants  had 
been  nur-ed  in  a  cold  frame,  aDdwere,  in  consequence, 
well  prepared  for  putting  out-of-doors.  A  narrow 
sheltered  border  was  selected,  but  this  I  have  since 
fouud  is  too  restricted  ;  the  result  is,  however,  sur- 
prisingly satisfactory.  These  plants  have  passed 
through  two  winters  unharmed,  with  only  the  j  to- 
tection  of  a  curtain  of  Frigi  domo.  Last  spring  the 
east  wind  blew  for  weeks  continuously,  and  the  tem- 
perature was  often  at  or  below  the  freezing-point 
night  and  day,  yet  these  Lapagerias  were  unharmed, 
and  by  the  middle  of  June  they  had  made  growths 
3  to  4  feet  ia  leDgth,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when 
hardy  vegetation  had  been  almost  at  a  standstill  for 
several  weeks.  Duriug  the  past  three  weeks  we 
have  had  most  variable  weather,  and  for  three  days, 
at  the  least,  a  black  London  fog  enveloped  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  to-day  (December  1)  I  am  enabled  to  send 
you  bunches  of  flowers  which  will  compare  favourably 
with  those  cut  from  a  plant  growing  in  our  green- 
house. [Excellent  blossoms,  in  clusters,  those  from 
the   out-of-doors     plants   being    slightly   deeper   in 


tint  than  the  others.  Ed.]  The  seed-vessels  that  I 
send  grew  on  an  out-of-doors  plant.  On  plants 
grown  under  glass  a  seed-vessel  requires  fully  twelve 
months  to  ripen,  reckoning  from  the  date  when  the 
bloom  is  fertilised.  R.  B.  L.,  Dulwich. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM-RUST.  —It  is  a  good  thing 
the  above  pest  has  not  yet  become  a  general  disease 
among  "  iium  "  growers  ;  there  are  some,  I  believe, 
qui-e  unacquainted  with  it.  I  may  say  that  I  never 
saw  such  a  pest  for  disfiguring  the  foliage  of  any 
plants.  My  advice  to  those  who  are  plagued  with  it 
is  to  do  away  with  their  affected  plants,  aud  procure 
clean  stock  from  a  large  grower  or  nurseryman,  and 
during  the  summer  to  grow  the  plants  on  a  fresh  site, 
where  Chrysanthemums  have  not  stood  before,  and  see 
that  the  site  is  a  well-drained  one,  as  anything  in  the 
way  of  stagnation  encourages  the  disease.  A.  J.  h., 
Wyfold  Court. 

TIMELY  PLANTING  OF  BULBS.— In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  388,  the  Rev. 
G.  Engleheart  criticises  my  note  in  that  for  Nov.  12, 
on  the  planting  of  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Spanish  Iris, 
and  Snowdrops  out-of-doors.  He  says,  "  I  must 
assert  that  the  middle  of  November  is  altogether  a 
bad  and  wrong  time  to  plant  these  bulbs  ;"  adding, 
1 '  and  my  opinion  would  not  be  high  of  the  kuowledgo 
or  the  prospects  of  the  market-grower  who  would 
plant  on  any  large  scale  at  so  late  a  date."  It  should 
be  here  stated  that  my  article  on  this  subject  was 
sent  to  the  G.  C.  office  about  the  middle  of  October, 
and  it  may  have  been  delayed  in  publication  becauBa 
the  Editor  considered  the  then  dry  state  of  the  ground 
made  bulb-planting  a  difficult  matter.  Duriug  the 
interval  that  elapsed  between  the  time  my  "copy" 
reached  the  office  and  the  date  of  its  publication, 
and  assuming  this  to  be  the  fact,  I  think  the 
Editor  under  the  circumstances  was  fortunate 
in  not  printing  the  article  earlier.  It  may 
interest  Mr.  Engleheart  to  learn  that  I  have  trans- 
planted rows  of  Snowdrops  in  shrubbery  borders 
which  had  been  taken  from  established  clumps  on 
the  place  in  June,  before  the  grass-like  foliage  had 
quite  died  down,  with  very  satisfactory  results,  the 
bulbs  having  been  dropped  into  holes  made  with  a 
crowbar,  the  plantings  extending  to  a  total  linear 
distance  of  about  three  miles.  Acres  of  Daffodils 
being  transplanted  in  the  same  place  in  "masses" 
among  the  trees  at  the  same  time  as  the  Snowdrops, 
and  with  like  results,  the  Daffodils  having  been  dug 
up  for  the  purpose  in  some  of  the  estate  woods. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  matter  of  bulb- 
planting,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  things,  success 
is  often  attained  by  following  very  different  methods 
of  procedure.  No  doubt  the  modus  operandi  prac- 
tised by  market  gardeners,  even  in  the  matter  of 
bulb-planting,  differs  a  good  deal  from  that  followed 
by  the  eminent  Narcissus  hybridist,  both  having 
different  objects  in  view,  but  on  this  account  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  former  is  wrong. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Engleheart  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Roman  Hyacinths,  Roman 
and  paper-white  Narcissus,  bulbs  for  pottiug-up  and 
planting  out  generally  do  not  arrive  in  this  c  mntry 
much  before  the  end  of  September.  Has  your  cor- 
respondent ever  noticed  the  time  the  bulbs,  which 
annually  make  such  grand  fl  ral  spring  displays  in 
the  London  parks  are  planted  /  These  bulbB  have 
been  supplied  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  Loudon,  for  several  years  past,  and  the 
cultural  instructions  given  in  this  eminent  firm's 
adojira  4e  bulb  list  for  the  present  year  go  to  show 
that  the  several  bulbs — Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  Snow- 
drops, &c.  —  should  be  planted  from  September  to  the 
end  of  Novemb;r.  Mr.  T.  W.  Birkensnaw,  who,  like 
Mr.  Engleheart  has  raised  many  good  varieties  of 
the  Narcissu-,  aud  has  had  ciiarge  of  a  laige  and 
valuable  collection  of  Narcissus  at  To' ley  Hall, 
Sheffield,  remarks  in  his  pamphlet,  Tin  Narcissus  or 
Daffodil  (p.  24),  "The  bulbs  (Empress  aud  Horse- 
fieldi)  should  be  potted  about  the  middle  of  October, 
or  earlier,  if  possible" — that  is,  as  soon  as  properly- 
nratured  bulb3  can  be  obtained.  On  the  front  page 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  November  19  and  2d, 
Mr.  W.  Baylor  Hartland  and  i  thers  call  attention  to 
their  bulbs  (including  six  choice  varieties  of  the 
Daffodil),  both  firms  being  distinguished  bulb  "  spe- 
cidists"  Mr.  Engleheart  says  that  at  the  time  "  Mr. 
Ward's  notes  appeared,  my  Narcissus-beds  wern  being 
Dutch-hoed,"  adding,  "  Extreme  care  was  necessary 
not  to  damage  the  Foliage,  which  was  then  breaking 
the  surface."  Let  us  hope  his  plants  may  not  get 
damaged  by  frost.  Your  correspondent  says,  "No 
bulb  deteriorates  so  speedily  when  out  of  ground  as 
the  Spanish  Iiis,  which,  he  states,  is  be6t  planted  in 
August."     I  should  like  to  know  where  bulbs  of  the 
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Spanish  Iris  can  be  obtained  from  in  August.  Last 
year  I  did  not  obtain  my  supply  of  these  bulbs  until 
the  end  of  September,  and  this  year  they  reached  mo 
ten  days  later.  Do  not  the  above  facts  go  to  show 
that  your  cosrespondent  got  a  little  "  mixed  "  in  his 
statements  re  bulb  planting  ?  H.  W.  Ward,  Nov.  29. 

A  GREAT  GRAPE  CLASS.— The  Shropshire  Horti- 
cultural Society  have,  I  believe,  done  much  to 
encourage  good  Grape-growing,  and,  as  stated  in  the 
issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  December  3, 
p.  407,  the  Society  offers  £100  in  the  class  for  twelve 
bunches  in  six  varieties  next  year.  Such  liberal 
prizes  will  doubtless  induce  many  first  class  culti- 
vators to  compete.  I  am  pleased  to  observe  a 
hope  expressed  that  judges  will  be  less  influenced 
by  mere  size  of  bunch  than  by  the  size,  finish, 
and  colour  of  the  berry.  I  also  hope  that  each 
variety  will  have  its  proper  value  attached  to  it. 
It  is  most  discouraging  to  exhibitors  of  even  and 
good-sized  bunches,  good  in  berry,  and  highly 
finished,  to  find  that  the  judges  have  been  carried 
away  by  mere  size  of  the  bunches,  and  high  quality 
scarcely  recognised.  Mere  s'ze  in  most  kinds  of 
fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  certaioly  command  a 
more  ready  sale  in  the  market  ;  but  if  the  public  are 
to  beuefit  by  exhibitions,  a  correct  standard  should 
be  set  up.  It  would  be  a  great  help  to  exhibitors 
and  judges  if  a  relative  value  were  put  on  the 
leading  variet:es  of  Grapes,  so  that  there  would 
be  a  more  uniform  result  from  judges.  I  find 
some  judges  go  iu  for  quality  and  finish,  other 
things  such  as  size  and  form  of  bunch  being 
equal ;  whilst  others  show  a  preference  for  large 
bunches — so  that  if  two  sets  of  judges  were  inde- 
pendently asked  to  judge  the  Grapes,  one  s>t 
would  reverie  the  other's  decisions.  As  an  exhibitor 
of  Grapes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  views  of  others 
on  this  subject.  Exhibitor. 

RED  GLASS  FOR  PLANT-CULTURE— I  enclose 
cutting  from  the  Spalding  Guardian,  a  local  weekly 
paper,  in  case  jou  think  fit  to  reproduce  it  for  the 
opinion  of  your  scientific  readers.  As  everybody 
knows,  when  white  light  is  split  up  by  passing 
through  a  prism  it  is  resolved  into  its  component 
parts,  viz.,  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  jellow,  orange, 
and  red,  the  red  being  the  heating  end  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  This  gives  some  colour,  if  I  may  use  the 
word,  to  the  Frenchman's  statement.  Ruby  glass  is 
expensive,  but  I  propose  trying  a  cheap  experiment, 
my  plan  being  as  follows  :  the  glass  on  the  inside 
of  a  small  frame  is  coated  with  pcture-varnisb, 
the  thinnest  red-paper  is  stuck  on  to  this,  and 
another  coat  of  varnish  supplied — rough  specimen 
enclosed.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  experi- 
ment may  fail,  even  supposing  that  the  Frenchman's 
theory  is  correct,  and  for  this  reason  the  varnish  may 
possibly  interfere  with  the  transmission  of  actinic 
rays',  bat  I  think  it  worth  a  trial.  R.  K.  ("Gardeneis, 
amateur  and  otherwise,  will  be  interested  in  a  dis- 
covery that  has  been  made  by  Camille  Flammarion, 
the  French  astronomer.  He  has  found  that  plants 
grown  in  a  red  hothouse  become  in  a  given  time  four 
times  as  big  as  those  exposed  to  ordinary  sunlight. 
The  poorest  development — practically  amounting  to 
failure — was  obtained  under  blue  glass"). 

NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. — Phlomis  cash- 
meriana  is  now  being  distributed  by  Mr.  Max 
Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden.  It  is  a  pink  Himalayan 
Sage,  figure!  by  Roylo  on  plate  75  of  his  Himalayan 
Botany,  which  it  shares  with  Salvia  hians.  It  should 
be  a  very  pretty  plant,  and  I  am  glad  to  add  it  to 
my  collection,  and  hope  to  bloom  it  next  summer. 
Another  beautiful  plant  I  have  just  received  from 
the  same  source  is  Adenophora  Potanini,  a  blue  Cam- 
paoulad  of  apparently  most  free-blooming  qualities, 
judging  from  the  woodcut  in  the  Scmaine  Horti- 
cole  three  weeks  ago.  Also  Campanula  betulrefolia, 
with  creamy-white  flowers  quite  new  to  me.  W.  E. 
GiMbleton. 


Congo,  Madagascar,  Brazil,  and  Mexico,  some  earth, 
and  that  tropical  earth,  under  the  Provence  sun,  has 
yielded  me  many  plants  ;  the  greater  part  quite  un- 
known to  me,  and  some  perhaps  new  to  science.  The 
experiment  is  not  yet  completed,  and  I  am  waiting 
until  it  is,  before  determining  the  plants,  if  they  live 
through  the  winter. 

We  have  had  terrible  storms  the  last  few  days  on 
the  Mediterranean, and  on  the  shores.  We  have  bad 
east  and  west  winds  and  rain  unprecedented  for 
twenty  jears.  In  the  two  months,  October  and 
November,  we  have  bad  a  rainfall  of  nearly 
17  inches,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  average  for  the 
entire  year.     We  have  been  literally  swamped. 

I  hope  soon  to  complete  a  small  botanico-horti- 
cultural  monograph  on  Pittosporum  ;  trees  and 
shrubs  which  are  really  splendid  in  this  climate.  It 
is  also  well  suited  to  Cacti,  as  jou  may  judge  by  the 
photograph  sent  herewith,  which  represents  Cereus 
Spachianus  ;  the  flowers  white,  very  large,  nea'ly 
10  inches  across,  and  which  perfume  the  surrounding 
air  for  nearly  a  thousand  yards.  C.  Ndn.,  Aniibcs. 


RIVIERA  NOTES. 

I  have,  thanks  to  you,  found  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  February  12  last,  a  note  which  has  been 
of  great  use  to  me  on  the  Mammoth  or  Limbless 
Cotton.  I  have  some  seed  sent  me  from  the  Georgia 
Experimental  Station,  and  have  obtained  a  wonderful 
result,  raising  splendid  plants,  remarkably  early  and 
productive.  A  more  wonderful  result  still  was 
obtained  at  Tunis,  where  I  sent  some  of  the  seed. 

This  year  I  have  been  experimenting  in  a  new 
direction,    I  have  had  sent  me  from  the  Soudan,  the 


Florists'  Flowers. 

♦   — 

CROWN     AND     TERMINAL-BUDS    OF 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

M.  K.  Calvat  in  a  paper  published  iu  the  Journal 
de  la  Societc  SYationale  d' Horticulture  d.e  France  for 
October,  discourses  on  the  method  of  obtaining  the 
large  flowers  of  Chrysanthemum.  From  this  paper 
we  extract  the  following  : — 

"  In  spite  "  says  he  "of  all  that  has  been  said,  and 
perhaps  owing  to  a  play  on  the  word  crown,  many 
persons  still  confuse  the  crown-bud  with  the  terminal- 
bud.  Any  bud  is  called  a  crown-bud  which  appears 
from  the  beginning  of  the  season  up  to  the  first  days 
of  September.  Only  those  which  appear  in  August 
should  be  allowed  to  flower  ;  before  that  month  they 
should  be  relentlessly  suppressed,  and  one  or  many 
of  the  stems  which  accompiDy  them,  prolonged  to 
the  following  bud.  The  first  bud  wtich  appears  is 
that  which  marks  the  first  ramification  of  the  plant. 

In  addition  to  the  season  at  which  it  appeals,  the 
crown-bud  is  also  recognisable  by  the  peculiarity,  that 
it  is  always  surrounded  by  leaf-buds  or  shoots 
arranged  in  a  crown  around  it. 

The  terminal-bud  is  also  surrounded  with  a  crown 
of  buds,  but  in  this  ca'e  of  flower-buds.  The  crown- 
bud,  when  it  has  been  isolated  for  some  time,  may 
be  known  at  first  sight  by  the  long  stalk,  sometimes 
too  long,  and  clothed  with  leaves  which  supcorts  it. 
This  bud  is  the  one  usually  chosen  for  developing 
large  flowers  in  the  Japanese,  Japanese  incurved,  and 
reflexed  varieties. 

The  teiminal-bud  makes  its  appearance  about  the 
beginning  of  September  ;  it  may  be  easily  recognised, 
as  it  is  surrounded,  not  like  its  forerunner  by  leaf- 
shoots,  but  by  flower-buds.  Thus,  while  the  crown- 
bud  is  isolated  by  suppressing  the  leaf-buds  which 
surround  it,  the  terminal  bud  is  isolated  by  removing 
the  flower-buds  which  accompany  it. 

If  the  epithet  of  "crown"  is  more  or  les3  justified, 
the  term  "terminal"  is  much  more  so.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  bud  which  terminates  the  stem  of  the  plant ; 
it  is  the  highest  in  position,  although  the  last  to  be 
developed,  and  after  its  production,  no  further  growth, 
either  floral  or  leify,  takes  [dace.  [We  have  sug- 
gested the  use  of  the  word  "final  "  for  this  bud,  to 
prevent  further  confusion.  Ed.]  Unlike  the  other, 
the  terminal  bud  has  its  stem  furnished  along  its 
whole  length  with  leaves  ;  it  is  the  bud  to  be  encou- 
raged in  the  tubular,  incurved  and  heavy  varieties. 

We  must,  therefore,  adopt  a  general  rule,  leaving 
each  cultivator  to  decide  which  of  the  crown-buds 
(developed  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  August)  is 
most  suited  for  this  or  that  variety.  The  rule  is  in 
central  France  not  to  take  [that  is,  reserve  or  isolate] 
the  crown-bud  before  August  111,  in  other  words,  that 
all  those  are  taken  which  appear  after  that  date.  In 
thus  acting  all  is  done  for  the  best,  whatever  happens. 

In  the  north  of  France  and  England  the  crown-bud 
may  be  "taken"  from  August  5  ;  in  the  south  it  may 
be  deferred  until  August  15. 


While  thus  establishing  a  general  rule  for  the 
majority  of  varieties,  it  should  be  noted  that  for 
Madame  Carnot  it  is  as  well,  in  an  ordinary  season, 
not  to  begin  to  take  the  bud  before  August  20  ;  and 
the  same  rule  applies  to  Mdlle.  Lucie  Faure,  C 
Harman  Payne,  M.  B.  Verlot,  President  Nonin,  &c. 
As  an  exception,  Madame  Ed.  Rey,  on  the  contrary, 
yields  good  flowers  on  buds  taken  after  August  1  ; 
while  Calvat'g  Australian  Gold,  Madame  Fossier, 
Madame  Ricoud,  Le  colosse  Grenoblois,  Marie  Calvat, 
&c,  are  no  exception  to  the  above  rule. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

Unp.  333,  Nov.  5,  there  appeared  a  note  by  "A.  D." 
in  praise  of  the  zonal  Pelargonium  for  blooming 
during  autumn  and  winter.  Probably  many  who 
visited  the  November  and  December  shows  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  saw  ample  demonstration  of 
the  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  colour  these  flowers 
afford,  beside  which  the  Chrysanthemum  paled 
very  considerably.  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  longer, 
however,  in  contending  for  an  established  fact,  but, 
rather  to  give  a  selection  of  the  most  effective  varie- 
ties that  was  made  recently  when  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  inspect  the  collections  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood  at 
Woodhatch  Lodge,  and  of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Son",  Swanley. 

Taking  the  singles  first,  there  appeared  to  be  little 
to  choose  for  scarlets  between  Charles  Maison, 
W.  E.  Cordon  (new),  and  Lord  Aberdeen.  Very 
effective  white  varieties  are  Niagara,  Snowdrop, 
and  Dr.  Nansen,  all  of  these  being  of  good  size, 
but  diffei  ing  very  slightly  in  purity  of  colour  and 
symmetry  of  form.  Lovely  pinks  are  Gertrude  Pear- 
son and  Countess  of  Buckingham.  The  former  is 
especially  meritorious,  and  is  not  a  novelty ;  the 
white  centre  is  a  point  of  great  attraction.  The  best 
orange  coloured  varieties  were  Wordsworth  and  A.  H. 
Arderne,  and  the  most  perfect  purples  Lord  Ueay 
(new)  and  Sir  Jas.  Kitson.  Then,  in  Nicholas  II.  we 
get  a  very  fine  variety  with  scarlet  flowers,  shaded 
purple.  King  of  Crimsons  is  the  best  representa- 
tive crimson-flowered  variety.  Of  salmons  there  are 
many  good  and  distinct  varieties,  which  differ  con- 
siderably in  the  decree  of  colour  and  in  the  markings. 
The  beBt  were  Mrs.  P.  Routh,  Kate  Farmer,  and 
Inverness.  Beauty  of  Kent  (pink  and  white)  and 
Lilacinum  (lilac-pink)  should  be  included  also  ;  and  I 
might  have  added  an  additional  scarlet  in  Countess 
de  Morella  (new).  This  is  a  very  effective  variety, 
and  has  a  distinct,  striking  white  eye.  The  greatest 
novelty  in  the  singles  at  Swanley  was  an  unnamed 
seedling,  scarlet,  with  while  eye.  The  flowers 
noticed  were  2i|  inches  across,  and  it  will  be  much 
the  largest  bloomer  in  this  section,  and  its  form  is 
excellent.  It  was,  I  belitve,  proposed  to  call  it  The 
Sirdar. 

The  double-flowered  varieties,  though  very  useful 
as  cut  flow(rs,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  bloom  so  fieely,  or 
make  so  grand  a  show  upou  the  plants.  Raspail 
Improved,  Double  Jacoby,  Beaute"  Poitevine  (salmon), 
Lord  Derby  (pink),  Rene"  Baziu  (salmon), The  Pearl, 
and  Boule  de  Neige  (both  white),  and  many  others, 
are  very  useful. 

But  in  this  semi-double  section,  the  most  attractive 
and  novel  are  the  double  whites,  with  picotee  margins 
to  the  pips;  Madame  Alcide  Bruneau,  pure  white, 
edged  with  magenta  ;  and  Fraicheur,  creamy-white, 
with  deep  pink  or  rose  margins,  are  really  beautiful. 

Many  gardeners  fail  in  blooming  Pelargoniums 
successfully  in  the  winter  because  they  do  not  possess 
a  suitable  structure  in  which  to  house  the  plants 
after  the  bummer  is  past.  The  plants  may  be  grown 
well  diu  ing  the  summer,  and  by  proper  pinching  and  full 
exposure,  a  shrubby  and  short-jointed  habit  of  growth 
obtained  ;  but  they  must  be  given  a  perfectly  light 
and  pleasantly  warm  structure  when  about  to  bloom. 
Nothiug  is  more  suitable  than  a  little  span-roofed 
house  where  they  may  be  stood  upon  stages,  not  far 
distant  from  the  glass,  and  where  the  temperature, 
ventilation,  &c,  may  be  regulated  with  regard  to  the 
needs  of  the  Pelargoniums  alone.  Any  excess  of 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  or  a  long 
continuance  of  stagnant  air  even,  will  be  injurious, 
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and  if  the  Pelargoniums  be  shaded  by  or  huddled 
together  with  other  plants  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
they  will  tail  completely.  It  is  well  also  to  cease 
pinching  the  plants  in  September  at  the  latest,  that 
they  may  make  the  necessary  aftergrowth  before 
lessened  light  and  shorter  days  occur  to  make  the 
growth  weak.  Nevertheless,  the  time  of  blooming 
must  be  greatly  dependent  upon  the  date  at  which 
the  pinching  be  discontinued.    P. 

Chrysanthemums. 
Tlie  Season's  Norrflies.  —  The  introduction  of 
improved  varieties  is  one  cause  of  the  immense 
interest  taken  in  the  Chrysanthemum.  Any  variety 
that  shows  improvement  in  form,  colour,  or  general 
usefulness,  is  sure  of  a  welcome.  Now  that  English- 
grown  seed  is  so  easily  obtained,  it  has  become 
quite  common  for  cultivators  generally  to  turn  their 


build.  The  evenly-grown  florets  are  lance-shaped. 
The  colour  is  a  mixture  of  coppery-red  and  gold,  and 
is  pleasing.  The  habit  of  growth  is  good,  being  from 
4  to  5  feet  in  height. 

Melusine  is  another  of  the  same  set.  The  blooms 
in  their  general  formation  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  Viviand  Morel.  The  colour  is  distinct, 
being  rosy-white,  flushed  with  purple  on  the  surface. 

Soleil  d'Octobre  is  a  gem  for  early  November 
flowering.  Like  many  other  varieties,  the  whole 
character  of  the  flower  may  be  altered  by  culture. 
Blooms  developed  from  ordinary  crown-buds  are  fur- 
nished with  broad  lance-shaped,  beautiful  florets. 
When  a  too-early-formed  bud  is  selected,  the  florets 
become  narrow,  irregular,  and  almost  colourless ; 
whereas  the  flower  should  be  light-yellow-coloured. 

Reginald  Godfrey  is  an  English-raised  seedling,  and 
promises  to  become  a  standard  variety.     In  form  it  is 


Fig.  120.— rhododendron: 
wedge-grafting. 


Fir;.  121. — rhododendron  : 
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attention  to  the  ra'sing  of  new  varieties,  or  to 
developing  the  growth  of  plants  raided  by  othera. 

So  many  new  and  valuable  varieties  are  introd  uced 
every  year,  that  it  becomes  absolutely  necsssary  to 
strictly  weed  out,  even  from  the  largest  collection, 
those  least  deserving  of  cultivation. 

With  a  view  to  assisting  those  readers  of  the  Oar- 
deners'  Chronicle  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
inspect  the  novelties  for  themselves,  I  purpose  noting 
those  that  have  coaae  under  my  own  observation.  All 
that  I  mention  may  not  be  absolutely  new,  but  they 
possess  points  of  excsllencs  that  cannot  be  safely 
overlooked  by  extibitors  who  aim  for  the  highest 
honours. 

Japanese  varieties  are  increased  much  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  section,  owing  to  the  greater  ease 
with  which  they  produce  seed.  I  will  therefore 
speak  of  this  section  first. 

General  Paquie  was  sent  out  by  M.  Calvat  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year.  The  bloom  itself  reminds 
one  of  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson  in  its  character  and 


not  unlike  Miss  Dorothea  Shea.  The  bloom?  are  of 
massive  build,  and  there  is  refinement  in  the  florets. 
The  colour  on  the  upper-surface  is  rich  but  soft  rosy- 
crimson,  the  reverse  old-gold. 

Lord  Ludlow  is  one  of  the  most  promising  varie- 
ties of  this  season.  The  blooms  are  large  and  well 
built.  The  colour  is  distinct,  having  an  amber  base, 
each  floret  edged  and  flushed  crimson. 

Miss  Nellie  Pockett  is  an  Australian-raised  variety, 
with  narrow  florets  that  curl  upward  at  the  tips.  The 
colour  is  creany-white. 

Mrs.  White  Popham  is  of  massive  build,  having 
broad  florets,  which  incurve  slightly  at  the  tips.  In 
colour  it  is  blush-white,  heavily  flushed  with  purple  ; 
silver  reverse. 

John  Pockett  is  another  Australian.  In  form  it  is 
identical  with  Robert  Powell ;  also  an  incurved 
Japanese.  The  reverse  colour  is  chestnut,  and  the 
surface  dull  crimson. 

President  Bevan  was  sent  out  by  M.  Calvat  this 
year.     The  florets  are  a  trifle  too  close  for  the  flower 


to  be  a  favourite.     The  narrow  old  rose  and  yellow- 
coloured  florets  curl  at  the  tips  Blightly. 

Autumn  Glory  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Hill  &  Co.  in 
America,  and  reminds  one  much  of  Etoile  de  Lyon 
in  the  shape  of  its  florets  and  general  build,  also  in 
the  variation  in  colour  occasioned  by  bud  selection. 
If  very  early  buds  be  selected  they  produce  pale- 
coloured  blooms.  When  seen  in  its  best  character  it 
is  desirable. 

Chatsworth  has  flat  florets,  that  incurve  filightly  at 
the  tips  ;  there  are,  however,  enough  of  them  to 
build  up  a  full  solid  bloom,  which  all  ought  to 
obtain,  as  its  distinct  colouring  is  desirable  in  any 
collection — white  flushed  and  striped  with  purple. 

Latiana  (Calvat)  surely  belongs  to  the  Carnot 
family.  In  my  opinion  it  too  closely  resembles  G.  J. 
Warren  to  be  desirable ;  time  will  determine. 

Joseph  Brooks  is  margined  and  flushed  with  crim- 
son on  a  bronze-yellow  base,  a  semi-incurving 
variety. 

President  Nonin  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  incurved 
Japanese  section  ;  the  florets  are  broad  and  massive 
when  developed  from  the  right  bud,  otherwise  they 
are  narrow  and  loose.     In  colour  it  is  rich  amber. 

Duke  of  Wellington  belongs  to  the  same  type ;  the 
brick -red  or  terracotta  colour  is  plainly  seen  on  the 
surface,  as  the  florets  do  not  incurve  so  closely  as 
some.     The  reverse  is  salmon-buff. 

N.  C.  S.  Jubilee,  although  not  quite  new,  deserves 
to  be  better  known.  The  colour  is  rose-peach.  This, 
coupled  with  its  stout,  closely  incurving  florets, 
makes  it  an  attractive  variety. 

Robert  Powell,  shaded  chestnut  or  terracotta, 
with  gold  reverse. 

Beauty  of  Adelaide  has  rich  rose-coloured,  loosely 
incurving  florets. 

Milano  is  a  rich  terra- cotta-red,  with  lance-shaped 
florets. 

Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild  was  sent  out  by 
M.  Calvat  two  years  since,  but  has  not  been  staged  at 
its  best  yet.  Although  white-flowered  varieties  are 
numerous,  this  deserves  attenion,  as  when  well  grown 
it  is  one  of  the  most  massive  blooms  in  existence. 
E.  Mohjneux. 


RHODODENDRON    GRAFTING. 

The  usual  species  used  for  stocks  are  Rhododen- 
dron ponticum  or  R.  catawbiense,  although  seedlings 
of  any  vigorous  species  or  hybrids  make  good  stocks 
for  R.  hybridum.  The  stocks  should  be  three  to 
four  years  old,  and  have  been  established  in  pots  for 
one  year.  Grafting  Bhould  begin  in  January,  and 
may  be  extended  to  March,  and  in  August.  Those 
worked  in  heat  may  be  grafted  either  saddle  or 
wedge,  the  first  making  the  stronger  union  ;  the 
second  is  good  for  small  bits  of  choice  varieties. 
Side  or  whip  grafting  is  also  a  common  method,  the 
stock  being  shorn  of  most  of  the  leaves,  but  it  is  sot 
cut  down  to  the  graft  till  the  latter  has  formed  a 
union.  Double  glass  should  be  used  to  cover 
them,  that  is,  the  grafted  stocks  should  be  put 
into  a  case,  or  under  hand-glasses  in  a  propa- 
gating-pit  having  a  gentle  heat  and  moist  air. 
Tender  leaves  made  under  glass  will  not  stand  the 
summer  sun.  In  April  good  results  may  be 
obtained  in  a  cold  pit.  Wbip-grafting  is  best  for 
grafting  in  the  month  of  August. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 


VERSAILLES. 
Everyone  who  visits  the  capital  of  France  should 
take  a  trip  to  Versailles,  where  the  park  and  palice3 
contain  such  a  store  of  French  artistic  and  architec- 
tural treasures.  From  a  horticultural  point  of  view, 
the  town  an  1  its  environs  are  particularly  interesting. 
There  are  firstly  the  parks,  belonging  to  the  Eoyal 
Palace  and  the  palace  of  Trianon.  Laid  out  by  that 
celebrated  landscape  gardener,  Lendtre,  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV".,  thess  parks,  with  their  mag- 
nificent fountains,  are  the  great  attraction  to  visitors 
of  Versailles.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Royal  Palace 
the  grounds  are  laid  out  in  a  formal  style,  with 
terraces  leading  down  to  the  park,  which,  although 
divided  by  straight  walks,  is  otherwise  laid  out  in  a 
more  irregular  way.  In  harmony  with  the  straight 
outlines  of  these  terraces  are  the  clipped  pyramids  of 
Conifers,  and  the  square  clipped  hedges  bordering 
the  flight  of  steps  leading  from  one  terra?e  to  the 
next  below. 
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In  one  of  the  deeper  lying  parts,  near  the  palace, 
much  floral  wealth  is  displayed  in  the  borders.  They 
are  chiefly  filled  with  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  yellow 
Cilceolarias,  and  blue  Ageratum,  together  with 
ColeiH  Hero  and  Verechaffelti,  that  soften  the  con- 
trast between  the  hard  colours  of  the  three  first- 
named  plants.  Much  use,  too,  is  made  of  Gaura 
Liudheimeri,  sending  its  loose  flower-spikes  far  above 
the  other  plant?  contained  in  the  border.  At  intervals 
pyramids  of  Hibiscus,  Syringa  persica,  &c,  are 
planted  in  the  same  bed. 

Round  the  Palace  of  Trianon  the  designs  are  more 
complicated,  and  bordered  by  low  Box  edging. 
Here  much  use  is  made  of  Coleus,  Iresine,  the 
different  kinds  of  Alternanthera,  and  other  low 
carpet-bedding  plants.  A  fine  effect  is  produced  by 
some  groups  of  Salvia  spleudens,  Ingenieur  Clavenad, 
whose  splendid  red  flower-spikes  stand  out  advan- 
tageously against  a  background  of  dark  green  shrubs. 
C, mii.13  also  play  a  large  part  in  the  decoration  of 
this  park. 

M.  Duval's  Norsket. 

In  and  around  the  town  there  are  a  good  many 
nurseries.  In  the  first  place  comes  the  well-known 
horticultural  establishment  of  Messrs.  Duval  et  fils. 
In  the  [houses  of  this  firm  many  plants  worthy  of 
note  are  to  be  found.  One  of  the  specialties  for 
which  the  firm  is  known  are  Bromeliads.  Whole 
houses  filled  with  these  tropical  American  plants  are 
to  be  seen  there.  Amongst  the  plants  in  flower  I 
noted  firstly  Vriesia  rex  x  ,  one  of  the  many  hybrids 
obtained  by  the  firm.  The  bright  scarlet-coloured 
spikes  attain  a  length  of  nearly  1  foot.  Then  there 
is  the  new  V.  Poelmanni,  shown  last  spring  at  the 
Ghent  show.  Further,  Caraguata  lingulata  splendens, 
sending  up  its  cup-like  inflorescence  just  above  the 
foliage  ;  Caraguata  cardinalis,  with  lighter-coloured 
foliage,  and  bright  red  and  yellow  flower-cups. 
Remarkable,  too,  is  Streptocalyx  Vallerandi,  a  plant 
with  narrow  spiny  leaves.  The  flower-spike  has  the 
form  of  a  long  pyramid,  rounded  off  at  the  base.  The 
bracts  are  dark  salmon-red,  with  ramified  spikes  of 
blue  flowers  at  the  bottom  of  each  leaf.  The  whole, 
without  the  petiole,  measures  \\  foot  in  length. 
Then  there  is  the  beautiful  Tillandsia  Lindeni  vera, 
with  narrow,  hard  leaves,  and  a  flat,  elliptical  inflor- 
escence, composed  of  bright  rose-coloured  bracts, 
very  close  together,  from  which  spring  large  blue 
flowers  ;  Caraguata  ( Tillandsia)  Zahni  has  graceful, 
low,  red-veined  leaves  and  bright  yellow  branching 
flower-spikes.  Amongst  the  Bromeliads  of  ornamental 
foliage  are  Caraguata  Peacocki,  with  transparent  red 
leaves,  broadening,  and  finally  striped  with  white  at 
their  base  ;  Nidularium  Innocenti  var.  erubescens,  a 
compact  plant,  with  dark  brown,  clear  foliage  ;  fur- 
ther, Hoplophytum  robustum  variegatum,  with 
long,  white,  striated  leaves,  with  finely  dentated 
edges.  Tillandsia  (Vriesia)  tessellata,  of  compact 
habit,  with  rather  broad  leaves,  regularly  striped 
lengthways  with  white  lines,  broken  by  narrow  trans- 
verse lines.  Hanging  down  from  the  roof  in  Orchid- 
baskets  are  the  different  kinds  of  Cryptanthus,  the 
prettiest  being  C.  bivittatus,  C.  Beuckeri,  and  C. 
zonatus,  with  wavy  leaves,  crossed  by  white  and 
brown  bands.  Further  there  were  Vriesia  splendens 
major,  with  black  cross-lines  on  the  leaves,  and  long 
soft,  red  flower-spikes ;  Billbergia  thyrsoidea,  with 
hard  shiny  leaves,  and  beautiful  dark  rose-coloured 
bracts.  Four  large  houses  are  filled  with  Orchids.  In 
one  of  them  there  was  at  the  time  of  our  visit  a  fine 
display  of  Cattleja  labiata. 

Another  specialty  of  the  firm  is  represented  by  the 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum  grandifoliurn,  of  which 
they  obtained  some  new  strains,  notably  those  with 
very  large  dar*  B^arlet  spathes,  and  another  of  a 
salmon-red  colour. 

Further,  there  are  grown  in  quantity  Azalea  indica, 
Dracaenas,  Crotons,  and  FernB.  Amongst  the  latter 
there  is  a  large  stock  of  Adia-.tum  sethiopicum  and 
A.  scutum,  both  very  good.  Worthy  of  note  is 
Didymoclaenca  truncatula;  the  young  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  of  a  fine  red  colour.  I  noted,  too,  some 
specimens  of  Afplenium  nidus-avis,  the  Birdsnest 
Fern,  with  fronds  nearly  2  feet  in  length. 

Amongst  other  plants  is  remarkable  Ropala  elegans, 
having  long  pinnate  leaves,  the  whole  plant  covered 
by  a  brown  woolly  substance.  Further,  Medinilla 
magnifica,  Heliconia  illustris,  Alocasia  metallica, 
Pandanus  Veitchi,  and  P.  utilis,  attracted  my  notice. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

November  22.—  Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair)  ; 
Mr.  B  nnett-Poe,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Mr.  Michael,  and  Rev. 
Professor  Henslow  (hon.  sec). 

Tea-plants  overrun  bp  Mites.— Mr.  Michael  gave  an  interest- 
ing account  of  a  new  species  of  Acarus,  sent  by  Mr.  E.  E. 
Green,  Hon.  Gov.  Entomologist  of  Eton,  Pundaluoya,  Ceylon. 
They  were  forwarded  in  tubes  filled  with  sterilised  air,  a 
plan  which  Mr.  Green  had  found  very  useful  for  preserving 
fleshy  insects  in  their  natural  form  and  colours.  He  also 
forwarded  specimens  of  young  Tea-leaves  attacked  by  the 
mite,  which  causes  considerable  damage  and  loss  of  crop  on 
the  Tea  estates  in  Ceylon.  Mr.  Green  writes  a*  follows  :— 
"Some  years  ago  I  gave  a  description  and  figures  of  this 
mite  in  a  little  pamphlet  on  Insect  Pests  of  the  Tea  Plant  For 
purpose  of  registration  I  gave  it  the  provisional  name  of 
Acarus  translucens,  but  I  find  that  this  name  is  already 
occupied  by  a  different  mite,  described  by  Nietner  in  his 
Enemies  of  the  Coffee-tree  ;  therefore  the  insect  is  still  name- 
less. I  should  be  glad  to  have  it  properly  identified.  It  is 
curious  in  laying  two  different  kinds  of  eggs,  one  form  being 
quite  smooth,  and  another  form  rather  larger  and  beautifully 
beaded.  The  latter  is  the  most  usual,  and  I  have  watched 
the  emergence  of  the  mite  from  this  egg.  I  have  only 
recently  noticed  the  smooth  eggs.  The  immature  insects  are 
very  sluggish,  the  mature  ones  decidedly  active.  They 
attack  the  young  leaves  only.  As  each  bud  unfolds  they 
move  up  on  to  it,  deserting  the  older  leaves,  which,  how- 
ever, are  permanently  injured.  The  attack  of  the  mite 
imparts  a  brown  scaly  character  to  the  leaf  cuticle,  which 
persists  throughout  its  life.  "When  the  uuopened  leaf-bud  is 
attacked,  the  punctures  are  concentrated  upon  the  groove 
and  the  infolded  edges.  This  forms  a  permanent  scar, 
appearing  like  a  strong  sub-lateral  nervure  on  the  expanded 
leaf." 

Mr.  Michael  observed  that  the  mite  was  one  of  the  Tarso- 
nomi,  a  group  only  lately  known,  but  proving  to  be  great 
destroyers  of  vegetation  —  e.g.,  Box-trees  in  the  Turin 
Botanic  Garden  were  all  destroyed  In  one  season.  Professor 
Canastrini,  of  Padua,  discovered  that  the  mite  bored  beneath 
the  epidermis  of  the  leaf.  Another  species  attacks  the  Sugar- 
canes  of  Barbadoes,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  so  injurious, 
though  fresh  canes  swarmed  with  the  Tarsonomi.  Few 
species  are  known  as  yet,  but  they  are  very  destructive. 
They  are  extremely  minute,  and  have  consequently  escaped 
detection  until  the  last  few  years. 

Dahlia  crossed  with  the  Sunflower. — Mr.  Lowe  sent  fresh 
examples  of  his  supposed  hybrid.  They  were  very  much 
arrested  in  growth,  and  malformed  ;  but  they  would  other- 
wise be  regarded  as  Dahlias.  It  may  be  observed  that  M. 
Martin  Cahuzac  attempted  to  cross  the  Dahlia  with  the 
Chrysanthemum ;  but  in  his  case,  as  with  Mr.  Lowe,  the 
supposed  hybrid  did  not  appear  to  be  very  marked.  (Gard. 
Chron.,  Dec.  11,  1S07,  p.  417.) 

Pear-within-Pear.—  Mr.  W.  J.  Clarke,  Manor  House,  Ben- 
brook,  Market  Rasen,  sent  an  example  of  this  not  uncommon 
monstrosity;  and  Mr.  Bennett-Poe  brought  another  example. 
The  Pear  has  no  core,  but  in  its  place  the  apical  bud  develops 
into  another  pseudo-Pear  ;  the  terminal  bud  then  attempts 
to  produce  a  third  or  more,  finally  a  tuft  of  small  leaves  at 
the  top  represents  the  still  growing  terminal  bud. 

Pi/riis  crenata.—Dr.  Masters  remarked  that  this  tree  is 
peculiar  for  retaining  its  large  and  handsome  leaves  for  a 
time,  after  most  other  deciduous  trees  have  shed  theirs. 
The  leaf  exhibited  was  from  a  tree  in  a  garden  at  Ealing. 
It  is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  and  a  figure  was  given  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  January  3,  1874,  p.  17. 


NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHE  MUM. 

With  reference  to  a  paragraph  in  our  last  issue  at  p.  411, 
we  are  requested  by  Mr.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill, 
to  print  the  following  letter  :— 

"  In  to-day's  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (Dec.  3)  you  make  a  very 
grave  error  in  stating  that  I  promised  that  I  would  withdraw 
all  imputations  against  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
and  also  against  the  individuals  to  whom  personal  reference 
was  made.  I  distinctly  state  this  to  be  false,  for  I  said,  as 
plain  as  any  man  could  speak,  that  I  would  withdraw  it  on 
condition  that  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  pro- 
mised that  trade  exhibitors  should  show  nothing  but  their 
own  productions.  This  promise  was  not  made  ;  and  I  make 
no  apologies  to  anyone,  except,  as  I  stated,  that  if  Mr. 
Waterer  was  not  in  earnest  when  he  said  a  certain  trade 
grower  would  give  £10  to  any  charity  if  anyone  could  find 
any  rust  (fungus)  on  his  establishment  (which  we  were 
given  to  understand  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  that  this  challenge 
referred  to  himself).  I  wish  to  state,  that  as  this  false 
report  has  appeared  in  your  paper,  I  shall  apologise  to  no 
one,  and  am  prepared  to  take  the  consequences."  [We  are 
informed  that  the  statements  we  made  are  in  exact  con- 
formity with  the  minutes  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  on  the  28th  ult.  Ed.] 


December  6,  7,  8.— The  last  of  the  Chrysanthemum  exhibi- 
tions for  the  year  18'.'S  was  opened  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last.  Contrary  to  the  practice  last 
December,  the  exhibits  were  on  this  occasion  staged  on  the 


ground-floor,  there  being  ample  room  for  the  display.  On  the 
first  day  the  number  of  visitors  was  not  large,  and  it  was  pos- 
sible to  inspect  the  blooms  with  a  certain  amount  of  conve- 
nience. The  only  fault  in  this  respect  was  due  to  the  insuffi- 
cient light  that  fell  upon  exhibits  in  certain  positions.  Upon 
the  whole  the  exhibition  was  very  satisfactory  in  regard  to 
quality,  and  judged  by  previous  shows  held  in  December,  it 
was  not  lacking  in  extent.  Many  of  the  classes  brought 
capital  competition,  and  few  only  were  seriously  lacking  in 
this  particular. 

The  best  Japanese  blooms  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Lunt, 
of  Keir,  who  won  the  principal  prize  at  the  very  successful 
show  recently  held  in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh. 
There  were  not  very  many  ineurveds  shown,  but  several 
collections  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  were  of  satisfactory 
quality.  Members  of  the  trade  helped  the  exhibition  very 
considerably  by  staging  large  and  attractive  exhibits  of  cut 
flowers. 

The  Floral  Committee  met  on  the  opening  day,  but 
naturally  enough  there  were  few  novelties  to  be  inspected. 
Japanese  Mrs.  T.  Dalton,  from  Mr.  N.  Molyneux,  the  Com- 
mittee wished  to  see  again.  It  is  a  narrow-petalled  flower  of 
reddish  and  yellow  tints.  Mr.  Molyneux  also  exhibited 
eighteen  blooms  of  a  pretty  white  Japanese  named  Mrs.  M. 
Simpson.  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill, 
showed  blooms  of  M.  Fatzer.  The  only  certificates  awarded 
were  in  the  cases  of  the  two  following  varieties  :— 

Red  L.  Canning,  a  brownish-crimson  or  red  flower,  that 
may  be  recommended  as  an  effective  decorative  variety.  It 
was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Felgate,  Jun. ,  The  Nurseries,  Merstham, 
Surrey,  who  had  a  nice  group  of  plants  in  flower. 

Madame  R.  Cadburv,  a  soft,  creamy- white  Japanese,  with 
moderately  wide,  good  petals.  A  refined  flower  of  much 
merit.    (Mr.  Weeks,  Thrumpton  HaU  Gardens,  Derby). 

Plants. 

There  was  but  one  exhibit  of  six  bush-trained  plants  of 
single  varieties,  viz.,  that  from  Mr.  W.  Davey,  gr.  to  C  C. 
Paine,  Esq.,  Hillfield,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W.  The  best 
display  was  made  by  the  variety  Eucharis. 

A  very  pretty  group  of  plants  upon  a  table  was  shown  by 
Mr.  A.  Newell,  gr.  to  Sir  Ed.  Saunders,  Fairlawn,  Wimble- 
don Common,  in  response  to  the  class  for  a  collection  of 
flowering,  berried,  and  foliage  plants.  Looking  at  the  exhibit, 
one  noticed  Euphorbias.  Codieeums,  Cordylines,  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Bouvardias,  (Cycla- 
mens, Richardias,  Solanum  ^capsicastrum,  &c. ;'  the  centre 
was  composed  of  a  graceful  Palm,  nicely  staged  amidst  white 
Hyacinths.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gr.  to  Sir  H.  Tate,  Bart., 
Streatham,  whose  exhibit,  though  also  very  attractive,  was 
scarcely  so  neat  or  tasteful. 

Mr.  W.  Orpwood,  Andovcr  Nursery,  Uxbridge,  had 
1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  Cyclamens  in  flower,  his  well- 
flowered  specimens  filling  a  table  of  considerable  size. 

The  best  collection  of  Primula  sinensis  was  also  contributed 
by  Mr.  William  Orpwood,  who  had  a  collection  of  nicely- 
bloomed  plants  that  showed  good  cultivation. 

Cut  Blooms. 

The  best  exhibit  of  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  in  not 
fewer  than  eighteen  varieties,  was  from  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  gr.  to 
Archibald  Stirling,  Esq.,  Keir  House,  Dunblane,  N.B. 
He  had  excellent  blooms  of  Matthew  Hodgson,  Simplicity, 
Mons.  Hoste,  M.  Gruyer,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Oceana,  Khama, 
Mary  Molyneux,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bevan,  &c.  The  Scotsimn  was 
well  ahead  of  the  other  exhibitors  in  this  class,  but  Mr.  R. 
Kenyou,  gr.  to  A.  F.  Hills,  Esq.,  Monkhams,  Woodford 
Green,  was  a  creditable  2nd,  his  blooms  beiug  of  very  even 
quality  indeed  ;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  Slogrove,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Crawford, 
Gatton  Cottage,  Reigate.     There  were  six  exhibitors. 

Thechi^sfortwenty-fourbunches  of  Chrysanthemums  of  any 
varieties,  shown  with  stems  attached,  and  in  bottles,  made 
a  fine  display,  and  the  collection  from  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gr.  to 
Sir  H.  Tate,  Bart.,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common,  was  very 
meritorious.  The  blooms  were  of  good  size,  and  the  stems 
and  foliage  vigorous  and  healthy  ;  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
Framfield  Nurseries,  Sussex,  was  good  in  the  2nd  place  ;  and 
the  3rd  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Cooke,  gr.  to  A.  N. 
Stephens,  Esq.,  Holmbush,  Hendon.  There  were  five 
collections. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  were  shown  well  by 
numerous  competitors.  The  best  blooms  were  from  Mr.  T. 
Lunt.  He  had  Graphic,  Simplicity,  Australie,  M.  Gruyer, 
Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Khama,  Oceana,  M d lie.  P.  Ri voire' 
Louise,  Mathew  Hodgson  (a  very  beautiful  colour),  niveuin, 
and  Edith  Tabor.  2nd,  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcut,  Brou^'hton  Nur- 
sery, Ipswich  ;  and  3rd,  Mr.  F.  King,  gr.  to  A.  F.  Perkins, 
Esq.,  Oak  Dene,  Holmwood,  Surrey,  the  quality  of  the 
collections  being  very  even. 

Mr.  J.  Sandford,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Wright  Inulk.  Esq.,  Woo  1- 
house,  Finchley,  London,  N.,  obtained  1st  place  for  six 
Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  and  all  of  them  were  good ;  the 
varieties  were  Silver  King,  G.  J.  Warren,  Simplicity,  Golden 
Gate,  C.  W.  Richardson,  aud  Madame  Cai-not.  A  collection 
from  Mr.  Lunt  was  placed  2nd,  and  included  a  good  bloom 
of  Madame  Carnot. 

Incurveds  were  by  no  means  poor,  there  being  considerable 
quality  evident  in  a  class  for  twelve  blooms  in  not  fewer  than 
six  varieties.  Mr.  F.  King,  gr.  to  A.  F.  Perkins,  Esq.,  <  >a* 
Dene,  Holmwood,  Surrey,  won  the  1st  prize,  and  his  best 
blooms  were  Mdlle.  Lucie  Faure,  Bonnie  Dundee,  and  L<.rd 
Rosebery.  Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  Brockhampton  Nurseries, 
Havant,  was  2ud  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Bassil,  gr.  to  D.  II.  Evans,  Esq., 
Shooters  Hill  House,  Pangbourne,  3rd.  There  were  eight 
exhibitors  in  this  class. 

Of  twelve  bunches  of  Japanese  variotiea  in  not  fewer  than 
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six  varieties,  the  only  exhibit  was  one  from  Mr.  R.  C. 
Notcut,  Broughton  Road  Nursery,  Ipswich,  who  showed 
curamendably. 

Mr.  Jno.  Hoath,  gr.  to  A.  W.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Crcoksbury, 
Parnham,  showed  the  best  six  bunches  of  Japanese  Chrysan- 
ihern  ims.  The  varieties  shown  were  Etoile  do  Lyon,  M. 
Pankoucke,  M.  Gruyer,  Western  King,  &c.  Mr.  Geo,  Elder 
was  2nd. 

The  best  collection  of  twelve  bunches  of  large-flowered 
siDgle  varieties  was  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Forbes,  gr.  to  Madame 
NiCoLS,  Regent  House,  Surbifcon  ;  these  flowers  were  not  so 
brightly  coloured  or  fresh  looking  as  the  bluoms  in  the  same 
Becl  on  At  t  e  November  fixture.  Mr.  G.  Felgate,  gr.  to  the 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  Burhill,  Walton-on-Thames,was  2nd. 

For  the  best  collection  of  twelve  bunches  of  small-flowered 
single  varieties,  Mr.  k\.  W.  Forbes  was  the  best  exhibitor; 
toe  flowers  *  ere  of  fairly  good  quality,  but  the  effect  of  the 
exhibit  Buffered  considerably  from  the  foliage,  which  was 
very  poor.     2nd,  Mr.  W.  C.  Paokam. 

3  Qgle  Flowers  were  better  in  the  class  for  six  bunches  of 

large-flowered  varieties,  and  Mr.  A.  Felgate,  jun.,  nursuy- 

ni;tn.  Utrsnam,  bad  the  premier  exhibit.     His  varieties  were, 

Captain  Kelgate  (pink),  Yellow  Giant,   Mrs.  Felgate  (white), 

it.  iwertd  seedling,  and  Duchess  Elizabeth  (deep  luiff). 

Mr.  J.  Tcllett  was  the  best  exhibitor  of  six  varieties  of 
the  small-flowered  section. 

There  were  also  half-a-dozen  classes  devoted  to  amateuis, 
and  one  for  single  handed  gardeners.  In  the  last-named 
class,  special  prizes  were  ottered  by  C.  W.  Richardson,  Esq., 
Sawbridge  worth. 

Single  Vases  or  Blooms. 

Mies  Easterbbook,  The  Briars,  Fawkham,  Kent,  had  tho 
best  exhibit  ef  a  vase  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  with  any 
kind  of  foliage,  grasses,  or  berries.  It  was  a  large  trumpet- 
shaped  vase,  splendidly  furnished  with  largo  and  small 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  suitable  foliage  ;  2nd  Miss 
C.  B.  Cole. 

Miss  C.  B.  Cole  also  presented  a  very  good  illustration  of  a 
hand-basket  furnished  with  autumn  berries  and  foliage. 
There  being  four  additional  exhibits  of  like  character. 

The  best  vase  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  (amateurs), 
arranged  with  decorative  foliage,  &c,  was  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  C  Pagram,  gr.  to  J.  Courtenav,  Esq.,  The  Whim,  Wey- 
bridge,  and  although  its  arrangement  was  not  specially 
good,  it  well  illustrated  the  value  of  the  single- flowered 
varieties.  2nd,  Mr.  A.  Page,  gr.  to  A.  L.  Reynolds,  Esq  , 
Ravenscroft,  Moss  Hall  Grove,  North  Finchley. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed  a 
n  tmber  of  bunches  of  blooms  of  the  variety  Miss  Harvey,  a 
■white  flower  with  tubular  forked  florets,  spreading  at  the 
tips;  a  pretty  variety  for  decorative  uses.  Golden  Dart, 
an  excellent  decorative  variety  of  larger  tize  ;  Swanley  Pink, 
King  of  Portugal,  &c,  were  included.  Particularly  gay  and 
bright  were  the  plants  of  Gloire  de  Lorraine  Begonias,  and 
zonal  Pelargonium  blooms  in  sprays. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield  Nurseries,  Sussex,  furnished 
a  large  table  upon  the  flcor  of  the  building,  immediately 
under  the  organ.  In  arrangement  its  features  were  similar 
to  those  in  his  exhibit  before  the  last  meeting  of  ths  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  reported  on  p.  390.  The  various 
vase*,  baskets,  &c,  were  very  tastefully  furnished  with 
blooms  of  exceeding  good  quality.  The  varieties  especially 
noteworthy  were  Madame  Carnot  and  its  sports,  but  decora- 
tive sorts  were  also  largely  in  evidence  (A  large  Gold  Medal 
was  awarded1. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jokes,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  had  a 
large  table  on  the  ground-floor,  near  to  the  dining  gallery. 
It  was  beautifully  furnished  with  cut  blooms  in  handsome 
vases  and  on  boards.  The  vases  were  sparsely  arranged  over 
a  groundwork  of  Ferns,  &c.  The  blooms  generally  wcro 
good,  and  included  specimens  of  a  number  of  the  season's 
novelties. 

Mr.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  had 
a  small  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms. 

Mr.  Robt.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  had  a  very  attractive 
exhibit  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  including  many 
English -raised  seedlings  and  named  novelties.  Most  of  them 
were  upon  boards,  and  these  were  backed  by  a  number  in 
battles. 

THE  SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL. 

Dl-:  ember  0.— The  clo&ing  meeting  for  the  session  was  held 
on  the  above  date,  the  President,  Mr.  Todd,  in  the  chair. 

An  epitome  was  given  of  the  cash  accounts  of  the  Chrysin- 
themum  show  recently  held  in  the  Waveiley  Market. 

The  facts  that  were  stated  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  Treasurer, 
tell  their  own  tale  of  how  the  very  best  flow*rs,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  music  draw  and  hoi  1  the  cash  as  well  as  the  fashion 
in  Edinburgh. 

The  amount  taken  at  the  door  on  the  first      £     s.   d. 

day  of  the  show  was  ..  393    0     0 

Second  do.     do.  346    0    0 

Third     do.    do 34^    0    0 

Total        £1083     0     0 

The  t<  ital  income  from  all  sources  was  £1301 ;  total  expends 

ture,  £1092  ;  balance,  £209. 
The  expenditure  included    the   following,    amoDg   other 

items  :— Music,  £233  ;  prizes,  said  to  he  the  largest  yet  given, 

£430  ;  printing,  £34 ;  advertising,  £57  ;  fitting  up  Waverley 

Market,  £90. 
Neither  has  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  which 

exercised  such  liberality  in  the  Jubilee  year,  forgotten  the 


claims  of  charity  this  year.  It  decided  last  night  to  give  the 
following  sums  to  the  following  praiseworthy  objects.  There 
was  LlO  in  addition,  but  I  cannot  recall  the  object:  Royal 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  £15;  Gardeners' Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  £15;  Infirmary,  £15;  Hospital  for  Sick  Chil- 
dren, £15  ;  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  £10  ;  two  sick 
and  infirm  members,  who  have  served  the  Society  for  many 
years,  donations  of  £10  each.  Surely  in  these  and  other 
matters  provincial  societies  can  hardly  do  better  than  go  and 
do  like  Edinburgh. 

There  were  many  interesting  exhibits  before  tho  meeting  ; 
and  a  paper  by  Mr.  Wright,  Falkland  Park  Gardens,  South 
Norwood,  on  the  "  Arrangement  of  Hardy  Plants  in  the 
Garden,"  was  read  by  the  secretary. 


ISLE    OF   WIGHT. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Isle  of  "Wight  Horticultural 
Improvement  Association  was  held  at  Newport  on  Nov.  3. 
The  Chair  was  occupied  by  Dr.  J.  Groves,  B.A.,  J. P.  ; 
who  was  supported  in  the  Vice-chair  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Eldridge, 
J.P.,  C.C.,  Chairman  of  the  Technical  Education  Committee 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  County  Council.  Mr.  T.  Gibbs,  C.C, 
gave  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  on  "  Birds," 
dealing  especially  with  their  value  to  gardens  and  gar- 
deners. The  lecture  was  fully  illustrated  with  lantern- 
slides,  which  had  been  obtained  from  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds.  The  subsequent  discussion  was  enthu- 
siastically taken  up  by  the  gardeners  present. 


The  Late  Alderman  WM.  ROGERS,  J. P. 


Alderman  William  Rogers,  J. P.,  of  South- 
ampton.—  At  the  eud  of  November  there  passed 
quietly  away,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years,  from  the 
scenes  he  loved  so  well,  and  did  much  to  beautify, 
William  Henry  Rogers,  Alderman  and  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  Southampton,  for  many  years  head  of  the 
well-known  Red  Lodge  Nursery,  and  an  enthusiastic 
arboriculturist.  The  removal  from  life  of  such  a 
man  leaves  both  local  horticulture  and  local  govern- 
ment something  the  poorer.  The  nursery  of  Red 
Lodge.  Bituate  on  the  high  ground  at  Bassett,  and  in  a 
very  lovely  district,  was  founded  by  the  late  alder- 
man's father,  William  Rogers,  in  the  early  years  of 
tho  fast-dying  century.  Originally  of  a  wild,  heathy 
nature,  by  dint  of  energy  and  labour,  acre  alter  acre 
was  gradually  rescued  from  birreness,  and  made  to 
produce  luxuriant  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  all 
descriptions,  and  for  many  years  the  place  had 
become,  during  the  Rhododendon  season  of  bloom- 
ing, one  of  singular  beauty  and  of  attraction  to 
the    population  of   the  town    and    neighbourhood, 


who,  on  a  frse  invite,  nocked  to  see  the  beauties  of 
that  nurstry.  In  a  book  which  lies  before  the 
writer,  written  by  the  late  alderman's  grand- 
father, John  Rogers,  then  in  his  eighty-fourth  jear, 
on  Fruits  at  Red  Lodi/c,  where  it  seems  he  had 
retired,  so  that  he  might  end  his  days  in  plea'aut 
surroundings,  he  mentions  that  in  the  Southampton 
nursery,  now  carried  on  by  his  son,  "  all  the  varieties 
of  fruits  he  describes  are  grown,  and  fully  tested, 
that  the  public  may  not  be  disappointed  in  their 
purchase."  This  old  gardener's  longevity  seems  to 
have  been  inherited  by  his  kind-hearted  grandson. 
The  late  alderman  occupied  important  offices  in  the 
town  government,  especially  as  chairman  of  the 
Cemetery  Committee  ;  and  his  work  in  this  respect, 
the  contiguity  of  his  residence,  and  his  eminent 
horticultural  tastes,  made  him  the  special  guardian 
of  Southampton's  splendid  common — a  huge  wild 
expanse  close  to  the  town,  such  as  few  borocghs 
pos;6fs.  No  one  wanting  decorative  material  in 
shrub",  foliage,  or  flowers,  for  the  numerous  objects 
which  in  a  populous  place  constantly  crop  up,  ever 
applied  to  the  Red  Lodge  in  vain.  To  the  town  parks 
many  trees  and  shrubs  were  from  time  to  time  pre- 
sented. The  alderman  was  a  prominent  supporter 
aud  patron  of  the  Southampton  Horticultural  Society, 
and  that  body  loses  by  his  death  a  sincere  friend. 

Many  years  ago  the  Red  Lodge  Nursery  had  a  for- 
midable rival  in  that  of  W.  Page  &  Co.,  at  Hill,  and 
some  minor  ones  also.  These  being  near  the  town, 
have  long  since  been  covered  with  streets  and 
houses,  but  Red  Lodge,  being  more  removed  from  tie 
town,  remains  undisturbed  in  its  work  and  its  beauty. 
Long  miy  it  be  so,  and  may  the  present  proprietor, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Rogers,  be  enabled  in  years  to  come  to 
hand  it  oyer  to  his  successors  still  intact. 

Arthur  Jenkinson.— On  the  28th  ult.,  the 
remains  of  Mr.  Arthur  Jenkinson,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Jenkinson  &  Son,  seedsmen  and  florists, 
Newca,tle-under-Lyme,  were  consigned  to  their  last 
resting  place  with  manifestations  of  respect  and  regret. 
His  illness  had  lasted  four  months,  and  he  died  at 
the  early  age  of  35.  The  late  Mr.  Jenkinson's  reputa- 
tion as  a  floral  artist  were  considered  pre-eminent  in 
the  cuunty,  and  he  was  remarkably  successful  in  his 
groups,  wreaths,  and  bouquets,  at  the  exhibitions  of 
the  Shrewsbury,  Wolverhampton,  Trentham,  and 
Hanley  Park  horticultural  societies.  Lately  he  had 
devoted  his  attention  to  Orchid  growing,  and  his 
stock  has  surprised  all  Orchid  lovers  who  have  in- 
spected it.  His  removal  in  the  prime  of  a  well-spent 
life,  just  as  he  had  established  a  line  of  business  he 
had  laboured  to  build,  is  much  to  be  deplored. 

Major  -  General  Berkeley.— We  regret  to 
hive  to  announce  the  death  of  this  gentleman  at  Bit- 
terne,  near  Southampton.  The  General,  who  was  in  his 
eixty-fifth  year,  was  (he  son  of  our  old  correspondent, 
the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  whose  initials,  "M.  J.  B.," 
were  familiar  to  all  readers  of  this  Journal  during  a 
long  series  of  years.  General  Berkeley  served  in 
the  Indian  Army  for  many  years.  On  his  retirement 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  Orchids,  and 
was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  to  which  his  father  was  for  so  long  a  perio  1 
a  tower  of  strength. 

Orchid  lore,  both  in  its  scientific  and  its  horti- 
cultural aspect,  was  greatly  advanced  by  the 
Leen  observation  of  Major-General  E.  S.  Berkeley, 
whose  travels  in  the  native  habitats  of  Orchids,  gave 
him  such  facilities  for  conveying  the  most  detailed 
accounts  of  them  and  their  surroundings  in  his 
p'easant  articles  on  the  subject  in  the  columns  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  other  publications.  By 
this  means  the  peculiar  requirements  of  maDy  specie-i 
deemed  difficult  to  cultivate  were  explained,  as  fcr 
example  his  article  on  Phalrenopsis  Lowi,  &c,  in  our 
columns  February  26,  1887,  p.  279. 

To  his  endeavour  the  re-introduction  of  many  rare 
species  is  due,  and  among  the  new  species  discovered 
and  introduced  by  him  for  the  first  time,  we  call  to 
mind  Phalamopsis  tetraspis,  which  he  found  growing 
on  Mangrove-trees  in  the  Andaman  Isles,  and  intro- 
duced in  1881  ;  Phal.'enopsis  speciosa,  and  its  varieties, 
discovered  in  the  lesser  Islands  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
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pelago  also  in  1881  ;  Aerides  Emerici,  and  its  ally  A, 
lepidum,  from  the  Andaman  Isles  ia  1882  ;  the 
pretty  Sarcochilus  (Thrixspermum)  Berkeleyi,  Den- 
drobium  formosum  Berkeleyi,  D.  polvphlebiuin 
Emerici ;  and  on  (he  Great  Coco  the  6ne  plant  which 
waa  named  by  Professor  Reichenbacb,  Saccolabium 
Berkeleyi,  but  which  later  the  discoverer  thought 
might  be  only  a  fine  form  of  Rhyucostylis  re^usa. 
About  these  and  many  other  plants,  the  clever 
traveller  conveyed  useful  information  in  his  own 
pleasant  and  circumstantial  way,  and  by  means  of 
which  he  will  live  in  the  memories  of  Orchid-lovers 
so  long  as  the  art  lasts. 

PROFESSOR  CARUEL.— We  greatly  regret  to  have 
to  announce  the  death,  after  a  long  and  painful  ill- 
ness, of  this  eminent  botanist  at  Florence.  Professor 
Caruel,  who  was  well  kmiwn  in  England,  became 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Florence  on  the  death  of  Professor  Parlatore. 
Professor  Caruel  took  a  leading  part  in  organising 
the  Botanical  Congress  and  International  Horticul- 
tural Congress  held  in  Florencs  in  May,  1874. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  Italian  Flora,  and  continued  the  detailed  Flora 
Italiana  of  Parlatore.  He  was  also  the  author  of  an 
excellent  little  treatise  on  Vegetable  Morphology. 
Professor  Caruel  was  an  occasional  contributor  to 
this  journal ;  and  while  we  grieve  over  his  loss  to 
science,  we  have  reason  to  mourn  him  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  PRAGNELL.  —  Horticulturists 
throughout  the  West  of  England  will  regret  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Pragnell,  who  was  for 
many  yearB  head  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  K.  D.  Wingfield 
Digby,  M.P.,  Sherborne  Castle.  Mr.  Pragnell  visited 
Sherborne  during  the  course  of  Tuesday  morning, 
Cth  inst.,  and  on  returnig  to  the  gardens  he  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  and  expired  almost  immediately. 
The  deceased  was  well  known  at  West  of  England 
Horticultural  Shows,  and  his  sudden  demise  will  be 
a  shock  to  his  intimate  friends,  who  regarded  hiaa  as 
a  man  of  average  constitution.  The  deceased  was  a 
Mason,  and  was  a  P.M.  of  Lodge  "Benevolence" 
(Sherborne). 


Edinburgh  Seed  Trade.— The  fourth  annual 

dinner  of  the  assistants  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  the  2nd  inst.,  in  the  West  End  Cafe,  Princes 
Street,  when  a  large  company  of  gentlemen  Bat  down 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Peter  Drew  (Messrs. 
Peter  Lawson's)  to  a  splendid  repast.  On  the 
removal  of  the  cloth,  and  after  the  usual  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts  had  been  given  and  duly  honoured, 
the  company  was  entertained  for  some  hours  with 
vocal  music.  The  toast-list  contained  several  well- 
known  names,  amongst  those  who  made  capital 
speeches  being  Messrs.  Methven,  Milne,  and  R.  Laird. 
Mr.  Todd,  President  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association,  gave  some  interesting  expaiiences  of  the 
seed  trade  as  it  was  many  years  ago.  The  meeting 
was  pronounced  to  be  the  most  successful  jet  held. 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

A  Dozen  Pyrethrums  for  Cutting  :  W.  W. 
Bjule  de  Neige,  carneum  plenum,  carminatum 
plenum,  candidum  plenum,  floribundum  plenum, 
fulgms  plenissimum,  Hermann  Steager,  imbri- 
citum  plenum,  Kleinholz  (single),  Lady  Blanche, 
Madame  Billiard,  and  roseum  plenum.  Most  of 
the  above  have  double  flowers. 

A  Dozen-and-a-half  Rock  Plants  :  W.  W.  Alyssum 
montanum,  A.  speciosum,  Androsace  chamsejasme, 
A.  carnea,  A.  pyrenaica,  Antennaria  dioica  rosea, 
Arenana  purpurascens,  Aubrietia  deltoidea  grandi- 
fl  ira,  and  any  other  variety  ;  Campanula  crespitosa, 
Phlox  Nelsoni  and  others ;  Dianthus  cresius,  D. 
glacialis,  D.  petrasus,  Gentiana  acaulis,  G.  vorna, 
Iberia  corrisefolia,  Linaria  alpina,  Lithospermum 
prostratum. 

Address:  J.  Gay.  117,  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster, S.  W. 

Books  :  H.  W.  E.  The  best  book  we  know  of  covering 
all  the  subjects  you  mention  is  Professor  P.  Oliver's 
translation  of  Kerner's  Natural  History  of  Plants, 
in  two   vols.  (Blackie    k  Co.)     Of  smaller  books 


dealing  with  parts  of  the  subjest  only  the  number 
is  "  legion." 

Book  of  Plans  :  Smttax.  We  bslieve  Messrs.  Can- 
nell,  of  Swanley,  publish  a  number  of  garden  plans 
for  designing  flower-bele,  flower  parterres,  and 
carpet-beds.  Designs  for  flower-girdens  are  t>  b> 
found  in  Thomson's  Handbook  of  the  Flower  garden, 
published  by  Blackwood  &  Sons  ;  and  Kemp's 
How  to  Lay  Out  a  Garden,  Bralbury,  Aunew&Co  , 
Ltd.,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street,  K.C. 

Bodvardias  :  C.  R.  T.  The  effects  may  be  due  to 
errors  in  cultivation,  or  to  injurious  fumei  ;  but 
the  blooms  afford  no  clue. 

Cercis  siliquastrum  :  A  Constant  Reader.  The  best 
methods  of  propagation  are  by  seed  and  layering. 
The  seeds  may  be  Eown  in  October,  in  pans  of 
loamy  soil  stood  on  the  ground  in  a  cold  pit  from 
which  frost  is  excluded  ;  the  latter  may  take  place  at 
any  season,  selecting  a  branch  or  shoot  two  to  four 
years  old  situated  near  the  ground.  The  selected 
shoot  or  Bhoots  should  be  notched  over  each  bud  in 
the  old  wood,  or  have  a  piece  of  copper  wire  twisted 
tightly  round  and  cutting  into  the  rind,  and  then 
be  sunk  in  the  soil  2  to  3  inches,  with  the  points 
of  the  twigs  ranging  above  the  toil  in  a  slanting 
direction,  the  soil  being  covered  with  a  layer  of 
old  leaves,  moss,  or  Fir-needles.  It  may  take 
from  one  to  two  years  for  all  the  seeds  to  germi- 
nate ;  and  layers  take  the  same  length  of  time  to 
form  roots. 

Chebry  Trke  Dropping  its  Fruits  :  T.  C.  M.  This 
is  usually  due  to  excessive  fruitf  ulne3S  or  to  sharp 
frosts  occurring  during  the  flowering  of  the  tree,  or 
soon  after  setting.  There  is  no  cura  for  the  last, 
but  efficient  protection  by  means  of  coverings  of 
canva»,  "  Frigi  domo,"  or  mats.  Excessive  setting 
can  be  averted  by  thinning  the  blossoms,  or  the 
quite  young  fruits  ;  the  former  by  preference. 
All  varieties  of  Cherries  grown  out  of  doors  are 
liable  to  cast  their  fruits  from  these  causes.  Pains 
should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
soil  as  regards  moisture,  especially  that  of  borders 
made  many  years,  which  is  liable  to  become  hard 
and  compacted,  and  as  a  consequence  impervious 
to  moisture  ;  the  latter  running  off  into  the  adjoin- 
ing cultivated  ground.  The  surface  of  such  borders 
Bhould  be  pricked  up,  and  holes  male  at  about  a 
foot  apart  with  a  sharp  pointed  crowbar  to  the 
depth  of  18  to  24  inches. 

Chrysanthemum  :  E.  J.  S.  &  Co.  The  blooms  may 
very  possibly  be  a  sport  from  W.  H.  Lincoln.  You 
should  cultivate  a  batch  of  the  variety  next  season, 
and  observe  if  its  habit  of  growth,  &c,  is  that  of 
W.  H.  Lincoln.  Should  it  prove  to  be  such  a  sport, 
a  pale  blush  flowering  Lincoln  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  valuable,  as  the  type  is  almost  perfect  in  consti- 
tutional characteristic.  It  would  make  a  nice 
companion  to  Niveum. 

Chrysanthemums  :  H.  Penny.  Consult  our  adver- 
Using  columns.  You  may  obtain  a  good  descrip- 
tive catalogue  from  any  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
specialists.  They  will  also  be  most  likely  to  na:ae 
the  variety  you  have  sent  us  ;  but  you  should 
furnish  them  with  several  blooms,  and  these 
should  be  of  the  most  typical  character  possible. 

Flies  on  Ripe  Grapes  :  Junior  Reader.  The  (lies 
are  Drosophila  melanogaster.  We  much  doubt 
wholesome  fruit  being  attacked  by  these  flies. 
Species  of  Drosophila  are  common  on  rotting 
fungi,  and  on  anything  fermenting,  collecting 
round  taps  of  beer-barrels,  &c.  See  J.  Curtis's 
Farm  Insects.  You  should  cut  all  these  off  the 
bunches,  and  put  them  in  battles  in  a  cool,  quite 
dark  room.  The  fruit  is  very  sugary,  being  dead 
rip?,  and  the  exuded  juice  may  have  attracted  the 
flies.  C.  0.  IF. 

Imported  Peonies  and  Bulbs  :  X  Y.  Z.  The  bulbs 
should  not  be  kept  out  of  the  soil  any  longer  than 
may  ba  necessary.  Lilium  auratum  or  other 
species  should  be  dusted  over  with  powdered  char- 
coal and  sulphur  before  being  potted.  The  soil 
may  consist  of  loam  two-thirds,  peat  one-third,  no 
leaf-mould  or  other  decayed  substance  being  used 
in  the  soil  at  this  potting,  but  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  coarse  sand.  The  pot  should  not  be  less 
than  8  inches  wide  for  a  single  bulb,  or  10  inches  for 
three  bulbs,  and  the  bulbs  should  be  placed  about 
half-way  down  the  pot,  and  covered  about  an  inch 
with  soil,  the  final  filling  up  being  done  when  the 
stems  are  2  to  3  feet  high.  Lilies  may  be  placed  in  the 
opsn  against  a  wall,  embedded  in  tree-leaves,  and 
the  pots  covered  with  tiles  or  slates  to  exclude 
mice,   snow,  and  rain,  with  a  slight  thickness  of 


leaves  over  the  slates.  The  next  best  method  is  t  j 
place  tli9  pots  containing  the  bulbs  in  cold  frames, 
plunged  by  pr.-ference  in  leaves,  cooa  nut  fibre,  or 
coal-ashes  ;  or  they  may  simply  be  stood  on  a  coal- 
ash  bed.  Plunging  is  the  better  way,  as  then  the 
soil  is  maintained  in  an  uniformly  moist  condi- 
tion, without  the  need  of  additional  water  until 
top  growth  has  advanced  several  inches.  It  is  in 
affording  water  that  injury  to  the  bulbs  most 
frequently  occurs.  Bulbs  having  any  signs  of 
decay  in  the  scales  should  be  bedded  in  sharp  sand 
before  being  covered  with  soil.  The  Pseonies 
should  be  plantel  in  large  pots  about  half-way 
down,  and  the  pots  filled  up  forthwith  with  soil 
made  quite  firm  about  the  roots.  These  may  be 
treated  similarly  to  the  Lilies,  and  out-of-doors 
treatment  is  the  most  suitable.  In  your  garden, 
at  the  sea  side,  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  plant  them 
in  well  manured  trenched  soil,  at  3  feet  or  further 
apart,  and  9  inches  deep.  Both  Lilies  and  Pieonies 
dislike  a  loose  soil  or  a  very  light  one,  although 
there  are  exceptions  ;  Lilium  auratum  succeeding 
for  at  least  some  years  in  psat  and  manure  ;  but 
loose  soils  do  not  tend  to  longevity  or  much  natural 
increase  by  offsets. 

Madresfield  Court  Vine  :  II'.  IF.  Let  the  Vine 
he  cut- back  now,  or  before  the  end  of  January— 
the  sooner  the  better. 

Names  of  Fruits.- -Applications  to  name  fruits  are  so 
numerous  at  this  season,  as  seriously  to  hamper  us  in  the 
exercise  of  our  editorial  duties.  We  are  most  desirous  to  oblige 
oar  correspondents  as  far  as  we  can,  but  -we  must  request 
that  they  will  observe  the  rule  that  not  more  than 
six  varieties  be  sent  at  any  one  time.  The  specimens 
must  be  good  ones,  just  approaching  ripeness,  and 
they  should  be  properly  numbered,  and  carefully  packed. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  send  answers  through  the  post, 
or  to  return  fruits.  Fruits  and  plants  must  not  be 
s  nt  in  the  same  box.  Delay  in  any  case  is  unavoidable. 
— D.  J.  H.     1,    Beurre  Bosc;  2,  Glout  Morceau  ; 

3,  Winter  Crasgane  ;  4,  Glout  Morceau ;  5,  Berga- 
motte  d'Espereu  ;  6,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle. — J.  ,v. 
Golden  Noble. — A.  Wade.  Winter  Queening. — 
J.  L  L.  Adams'  Pearmain. — D.  F.  We  einnot 
name  your  Apple  from  the  specimen  sent.  It  is 
not  unlike  Forge,  common  in  Sussex. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number.  —  Mrs.  /!.  Spiral i  arias- 
folia.—/.  W.  Mcll,  Polygala  chamrebuxus,  native 
of  Switzerland. — A.  F.  1,  Pkione  lagenaria  ;  2, 
Maxillaria  picta  ;  3,  Cypripedium  Chantini ;  4,  a 
form  of  Cypripedium  Ashburtonias  ;  5,  C.  Sedeni. 
— J.  M.,  Nottingham.  1,  Carex  japonica  variegata  ; 
2,  Eranthemum  atro-purpureum  ;  3,  specimen  not 
sufficient ;  4,  Blechuum  occi  ientale  ;  5,  Acorus 
gramiueus  variegatus  ;  6,  Polypodium  pustulatum. 
— Arum.  1,  [Thuya  occidentalis  var.  plicate;  2, 
Asplenium  trichomanes  ;  3,  CupressusLawsoniana  ; 

4,  probably  Cedrus  Daodara  ;  5,  Cvpressus  Law- 
soniaua  ;  S,  Thuya  orientalis  var.  ;  7,  Thuya  dola- 
brata  ;  8,  Thuya  gigantea  ;  9,  Todea  superba. 

Pkiisi.mmons  :  D.  James.  See  note  in  present  issue, 
p.  421.  If  grown  out-of-doors,  it  should  be  in 
some  warm  part  of  the  garden,  or  against  or  in 
front  of  a  south  wall,  and  in  such  soil  as  would 
Buit  the  Peach.  The  plant  might  succsed  under 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  the  Orange,  or 
Cattley's  Guava,  Psidium  Cattleyanum. 

Rhododendron  Grafting  :  II'.  v.  S.  See  p.  425,  in 
present  issue. 

Sycamore;  X.  Y.Z.  The  correct  scientific  name,  of 
the  common  Sycamore  is  Acer  pseudo-platanus. 

Vines  Dying  at  the  Root  :  /.  L.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unnatural  or  injurious  to  Vines  than  to  cover 
the  border  with  a  6  inch  layer  of  cowduog  every 
year,  shutting  out  air  and  warmth  from  the  soil,  in 
fact  causing  the  death  of  the  roots  from  s  jffocation. 
If  the  border  consists  of  heavy  tenacious  loam,  the 
conditions  are  further  aggravated.  You  will  be  right 
in  lessening  the  depth  ot  the  border  by  adding  1  foot 
of  hard  materials  at  the  bottom,  for  doubtless  it  is 
most  inefficiently  drained  if  the  soil  goos  right  to 
the  concreted  bottom.  Replant  the  Vines  now, 
bringing  the  roots  near  the  surface  and  addiug  the 
ingredients  mentioned  in  jour  accompanying  note, 
not  making  a  too  free  use  of  Thomson's  manure, 
or  indeed  any  kind  of  manure.  If  the  Vines  need 
stimulus,  afford  manure  water.  The  chief  points 
are  warmth,  a  free  soil,  moisture,  good  drainage, 
and  manurial  aids  when  they  are  needed. 

Communications  Received.— A.  D.  — J.  H.  W.— Professor 
Honriiiues.— G.  M.—  D.  McU.—  Florence.  — H.  R.  H.— 
C.  N  ,  Antibes.— It.  H.  y.-W.  G.  S.,  Leeds.— Wild  Hose.— 
G.  E  P.— H.  D.— C.  H.—E.  J.— Goodaore.— H.  T.  M.— S.  J. 
—J.  Lowrie.— A.  D.— H.  R.— Expert.— G.  II.— A.  Meniseier. 
—  A.  C— A.  D.  A.— G.  M.— Wrest  Park.— E.  II.  0.— A.  Hope. 
— Jno.  Chet'kiey. 
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BRYANSTONE  HOUSE. 
TUoT  outside  the  town  of  Blandford  is  a 
*^  biidge  that  spans  the  River  Stour,  and  tho 
visitor  cat  not  do  better  than  pause  for  a  brief 
space  and  look  up  the  stream  for  a  peep  of  tho 
fine  mansion  of  Bryanstone  House,  which  from 
this  point  appears  completely  to  nestle  amoDg 
the  verdure  of  woods  and  trees,  A  glimpse  is 
also  cbtBined  from  this  point  of  a  new  church 
built  by  Lord  Portman,  the  owner  of  Bryan- 
stone,  and  of  many  another  house  in  place  of  an 
inadequate  old  structure.  This  is  the  modern 
equivalent,  it  would  seem,  of  endowing  a 
chapel,  a  monastery,  or  the  like,  by  the  barons 
of  old. 

On  entering  tho  approach  by  the  lodge, 
the  visitor,  if  he  be  a  tree-lover,  will  be 
impressed  by  the  large  size  of  the  overarching 
Beeches,  Elms,  Oaks,  and  many  immense  speci- 
mens of  the  common  Yew  that  stand  be'ween 
and  beneath  them,  many  of  them  measuring 
from  30  to  40  feet  in  heig  it  and  diameter. 
Though  the  soil  is  shallow,  and  the  under- 
lying stratum  mostly  chalk,  trees  grow  here  to 
remarkably  large  proportions. 

The  approach  load  is  exactly  a  mile  in  length 
measured  from  the  Blandford  side,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  approach  on  the  opposite  side  is 
the  same.  The  mansion  was  completed  about  five 
years  ago,  after  several  years  had  been  spent  in 
its  erection.  It  stands  on  high  ground,  in- 
volving an  immense  expenditure  in  the  altera- 
tion of  the  old,  and  formation  of  new  pleasure- 
grounds  and  shrubbeiies.  The  groundwork  at 
this  part  of  the  place  must  have  been  very  heavy, 
some  paits  having  been  raised  4,  6,  and  even 
10  feet  above  the  old  levels.  .So  skilfully, 
however,  has  this  part  of  the  work  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Allsop,  and  the  planting  performed 
with  such  judgment  that  only  a  very  critical 
observer  could  tell  the  new  work  from  that 
previously  existing. 

The  views  from  the  house  and  its  vicinity 
are  very  fine,  and  include  extensive  stretches 
of  the  county  ;  and  then  the  view  of  the  house 
itself  from  the  garden  front,  together  rcith  the 
broad  steps  and  terraced  green  banks,  and 
smooth  lawns  that  surround  it,  impart  a 
height  and  grandeur  to  the  building  that  is 
more  impressive  than  when  looking  at  it  from 
the  higher  terrace.  This  broad  terrace  is  IL'j 
yards  long,  and  100  feet  in  width. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  two  wings  of 
the  mansion  aro  the  flower-gardens,  the  beds 
cut  in  the  soft  elastic  turf  so  indicative  of  ages 
of  careful  tending  on  the  part  of  many  genera- 
tions of  head-gardeners.  The  design  of  each 
garden  is  different,  but  the  effect  is  quite  har- 
monious.     The   beds   are   filled,    it   is   almost 


needless  to  say,  with  a  very  select  lot  of  the 
best  kinds  of  bedding-plants  ;  and  as  becomes  a 
llower-garden  so  near  the  dwelling,  the  genoral 
effect  was  good  though  brilliant. 

The  building  of  the  church,  following 
8)  closely  upon  that  of  tho  mansion,  the 
removal  of  foundations  and  the  formation  of 
new  roads,  borders  and  lawns,  and  planting  of 
shrubberies  involved ,  as  I  have  said ,  much  labour. 
Tho  heaviest  part  of  the  work,  however,  has 
now  been  accomplished,  and  there  only  remains 
some  planting  that  will  be  finished  this  winter. 
The  gardener's  house  is  conveniently  situated 
close  to  the  glasshouses.  The  stove  happened 
to  be  tho  first  house  entered,  and  immediately 
in  front  of  us  were  some  large  specimens  of 
Begonia  corallina,  trained  on  the  roof,  an  in- 
teresting plant  for  such  a  po.-ition,  which  always 
has  a  pleasant  appearance  ;  moreover,  its  flowers 
are  useful  when  cut  for  filling  vases,  for  dinner- 
table  decoration,  &e.  This  is  a  plant  which  I  can 
unreservedly  recommend  to  those  who  have  space 
at  command,  and  if  grown  as  standards  it  is  a 
suitable  plant  for  house  and  corridor  decoration. 
Begonia  Madame  Carnot  is  similar,  but  the 
flowers  are  a  little  larger  than  those  of  B.  coral- 
lina. In  this  stove  were  numbers  of  Calanthe 
Veitchi,  with  fine,  well-grown  pseudo-bulbs. 
Few  plants  are  of  greater  value  for  autumn 
and  winter  decoration  than  Colanthes,  and  Ihe 
number  of  varieties  is  now  considerable.  As 
Orchids  for  smoky  towns,  they  are  not  desir- 
able, the  blossom  falling  a  prey  to  winter  fo» 
and  lack  of  sunshine  ;  but  out  here  iu  the  pure 
air,  as  at  Bryanstone,  nothing  could  be  nicer. 
An  adjoining  house  contained  Palms  of  con- 
siderable size  for  house  decoration,  a  number  of 
Ferns,  and  overhead  large  ma=ses  of  Stepha- 
notis  floribunda  and  Bougainvillea  glabra  in 
flower  at  that  time.  Those  highly-valued  and 
odorous  additions  to  our  winter  plants,  the 
Ereesias,  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  and 
tho  first  bulbs  were  being  potted  on  the  day 
of  my  visit. 

Tho  Carnation  mania  iti  strong  form  has 
reached  Bryanstone,  and  drawing  my  con- 
clusions from  what  I  saw,  the  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison  seemed  to  be  the  favcurilo 
variety,  though  many  others  are  under  culti- 
vation. Some  2000  in  all  are  cultivated  in 
pots.  Uriah  Pike  was  rej  rdsontei  by  a  largo 
number  of  plants  that  were  already  potted  for 
wint6r  display,  and  then  to  follow  Uriah  is  Mrs. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild.  One  that  is  greatly 
valued  as  a  variety  for  filling  bods  and  planting 
in  borders  is  C.  Duchess  of  Eife,  known  also  as 
0.  Maggie  Laurie,  a  wonderfully  free  flowerer, 
with  blooms  of  a  rosy-pink  colour. 

A  show-house  was  gay  with  a  galaxy  of 
beauteous  Gloxinias,  healthy  Ferns  and  Palms, 
and  nice  compact  plants  of  Plumbago  rosea, 
Sander's  variety  of  Bougainvillea  glabra  in 
6-inch  pots.  With  these  were  large  plants  of 
the  Veitchian  strain  of  Streptocarpus,  which  has 
grand  clusters  of  flowers  ;  and  several  varieties 
of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  (rained  over  tho 
back  wall,  plants  of  Asparagus  plumosus  being 
intermixed,  forming  a  ploasing  whole.  In 
frames  were  remarked  large  plants  of  Carna- 
tions Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  which,  being 
turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  laid  on  their 
sides,  had  been  layered  from  every  shoot.  Tho 
protection  of  frames  is  liked  because  iu  rainy 
weather  tho  lights  can  be  drawn  on,  and  tho 
plants  kept  dry.  By  the  side  of  these  were 
frames  filled  with  seedling  Streptocarpus,  and 
as  these  plants  flower,  the  most  desirable  aro 
marked,  taken  up,  and  potted.  Planting-out  is 
a  more  desirable  method  than  pot'ing,  the  plants 


growing  more  freely,  owing  to  tho  uniform 
moisture  and  temperature  of  tho  soil.  Begonia 
Gloire  do  Lorraine  had  a  house  entirely  to 
itself,  and  with  excellent  results.  The 
plants  wero  not  in  flower  when  I  saw 
them. 

The  vinerie3  are  full  of  interest  to  the  Grape- 
grower,  many  of  tho  canes  being  inarched  with 
varieties  which  Mr.  Allsop  feels  sure  will 
produce  finer  fruit  than  the  old  canes  have 
borne  latterly.  Gros  Colman,  for  instance,  was 
worked  on  Black  Hamburgh  four  years  ago, 
with  the  result  that  a  strong  cane  is  now  bearing 
a  good  crop  of  fruit,  the  berries  being  larger, 
and  colour  better  than  when  grown  on  its  own 
root=.  The  Muscat-house  contained  many  very 
fine  bunches  in  an  unripe  state,  but  giving  one 
tho  idea  that  they  would  finish  of  that  rich 
amber  colour  that  delights  the  eye  of  the 
connoisseur,  professional  or  amateur,  which  is  so 
difficult  of  attainment.  Madresfield  Court, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Gros  Colman,  Lady  Downes, 
Black  Alicante,  and  Gros  Maroc,  which  wero 
noted  in  other  vineries,  were  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  as  has  already  been  stated,  Vine- 
inarching  has  been  carried  on  with  many,  and 
capital  young  rods  now  reach  well  across  tho 
entire  width  of  the  houses.  Mr.  Allsop  prefers 
to  plant  young  Vines  in  the  autumn,  for  ho 
considers  if  some  roots  are  made  soon  after 
planting,  then  the  canes  the  season  follow- 
ing come  away  much  stronger  than  if  planting 
takes  plac=,  say,  in  tho  month  of  March  or 
April. 

Tomatos  ate  here  almost  all  grown  in  pots, 
and  these  are  placed  in  every  spot  where  space 
can  be  found  far  them.  The  earliest  plants  to 
fruit  had  done  very  well,  I  was  told,  and  still 
there  were  many  fruits  to  be  found  on  them.  A 
lot  of  succession  plants  promised  well,  and  one 
cannot  but  hope  that  the  promise  came  to  fruition 
in  an  autumn  not  lich in  fulfilment.  There  is  this 
to  to  said  as  a  set-off  to  the  much  watering  and 
other  labouis,  that  a  potted  Tomato  can  bo 
brought  indoors  to  ripen  its  fruits  when  the 
weather  gives  tho  cultivator  hints  that  further 
hope  cf  progress  out-of-doois  is  vain.  As 
varieties  Gleuhurst  Favourite,  an  1  Tho  Cropper 
are  those  mostly  grown. 

Toero  are  large  numbers  of  Poses  grown  in 
pots  for  indoor  decoration.  II.  P.  and  Teas  aro 
about  equally  represented,  the  freest  bloomers 
and  finest  flowers  being  the  favourites.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  these  Eoses  were  snugly  sunk 
to  the  rims  of  the  pots  in  coal-ashea.  Cycla- 
mens are  planted  outside  in  a  shady  border,  in 
leaf-soil,  and  when  these  plants  break  sufficiently 
strong,  they  are  potted  and  stood  in  frames, 
bringing  fine  batches  of  bloom. 

Chrysanthemums  in  large  numbers  are  well 
grown,  specimen  blooms  being  those  chiefly  in 
request,  although,  as  bushes  for  affording 
smaller  blossoms,  they  findcoDsiderableemploy- 
ment.  Some  plants  struck  from  cuttings  taken 
in  the  month  of  March  and  April  wero  re- 
marked in  6  inch  pots,  and  these  aro  allowed 
to  carry  one  good  bloom  each,  and  being  dwarf 
they  are  useful  in  house  decorations. 

The  kitchen-garden  if  left  to  the  last,  is  by 
no  means  the  least  important,  for  everything 
grown  receives  the  best  of  treatment.  The 
drought  had  punished  the  Pea-crop  ;  this,  how- 
ever, was  a  common  expeiie  ice  last  summer 
and  autumn.  Young  Apples,  mostly  standards 
and  bushes,  were  noticed  with  fine  crops  of 
good  fruit  upon  them.  Peach  aud  Nectarine 
trees  appeared  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
and  abundantly  cropped. 

Bryanstone  is  a  model  estate,  with  a  model 
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garden  managed  by  a  skilful  gardener,  who 
not  only  cultivates  plants  under  glass  and 
out-of-doors  in  a  very  oreditable  manner,  but 
who  has  an  artist's  feeling  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  landscape  gardening,  Our  Special 
Correspondent. 


THE    FERTILITY   OF  THE  SOIL. 

As  horticulture  can  only  be  successfully  practised 
upon  a  fertile  soil,  it  is  evident  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  feitility  of  the  soil  we  cultivate  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  economic  problems. 
That  the  foil  may  be  speedily  reduced  in  plint- 
food  under  an  improvident  system  of  horticulture, 
and  that  the  original  fertility  of  a  once  fertile  soil 
may  be  restored,  although  sometimes  slowly  and 
laboriously,  are  matters  of  common  observation. 

The  point  at  issue  is  to  learn  to  what  extent  we 
may  call  to  our  aid  the  discoveries  of  modern  science 
in  reducing  the  cost  of,  and  making  more  effective 
the  empirical  methods  of  our  forefathers,  or  whether 
we  may  substitute  for  these  methods  others  far  more 
effective. 

While  we  have  been  disappointed  in  the  expec- 
tation raised  by  the  discoveries  of  the  earlier 
chemists  that  chemical  analysis  was  to  be  the  X-ray, 
which  should  reveal  clearly  and  definitely  the  plant- 
producing  capacity  of  a  given  soil,  and  the  food 
requirements  of  a  given  plant,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  chemistry  has  done  much  for  us  in  both 
these  directions,  and  as  we  learn  to  read  the  revela- 
tions of  chemistry  by  the  assisting  lights  of  geology 
and  biology,  we  are  slowly  and  laboriously,  but 
surely,  working  out  the  problem  of  plant  nutrition, 
and  it  now  seems  safe  to  formulate  a  few  general 
principles  as  being  sufficiently  established  to  jus- 
tify building  upon  them  a  scheme  of  horticultural 
management : — 

1.  The  carbon  of  green-leaved  plants  is  absorbed 
directly  and  practically  exclusively  from  the  atmos- 
phere, through  the  medium  of  the  foliage.  At  least, 
the  soil  supply  of  carbon  is  a  matter  of  minor 
importance. 

2.  The  oxygen  of  such  plants  is  ohiefly  absorbed  in 
ke  manner  by  the  foliage,  or  taken  up  by  the  roots 

in  combination  with  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  water  ; 
although  a  minor  and  comparatively  unimportant 
source  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  may  be  found  in  the 
breaking  up  of  nitrates  and  ammonia  by  nitrification. 

3.  The  nitrogen  of  such  plants  is  obtained  invariably 
from  the  soil  either  directly  from  compounds  of 
nitrogen  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  mineral  or  organio 
oompounds— such  as  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  nitrates 
and  humus  ;  or  indirectly  through  symbiotic  growth 
of  micro-organisms  living  in  the  soil,  which  have  the 
power  of  assimilating  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  this  symbiotic  growth  being  apparently 
confined  almost  altogether  to  leguminous  plants. 

4.  The  mineral  constituents  of  such  plants  are 
taken  diiectly  from  the  soil,  being  absorbed  by  the 
roots  in  the  form  of  solution  in  water. 

5.  The  ten  or  more  mineral  elements  founl  in 
the  ashes  of  plants  are  furnished  in  abundance  by 
practically  all  fertile  soils,  provided  there  be  present 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  available  phosphorio  acid  and 
potash,  and  sometimes  also  of  lime. 

6.  The  various  elementary  substances  fuund  in 
plants  are  combined  with  each  other  in  certain 
definite  proportions,  varying  for  different  specie),  but 
held  within  verv  narrow  limits  for  eaoh  species  ;  and 
the  growth  of  ths  plmt  is  measured  aud  limited  by 
the  least  amount  of  the  various  elements  required  for 
their  growth. 

Reducing  these  principles  to  the  lowest  term*,  and 
stating  them  in  general  form,  we  may  say  that  the 
plant  will  secure  a  full  supply  of  carbon  provided 
other  nutrients  are  furnished  ;  that  the  supply  of 
Oxygen  and  hydrogen  ia  chiefly  dependent  upon 
the  water  supply  ;  that  tho  supply  of  nitrogen  may 
be  regulated  by  the  use  ol  mineral  nitrates  ot 
ammonia-salts,  or  the  setting  up  in  tha  noil  of  thorn) 
couditiono  which  farour  the  growth  of  nitrogen. 
working  micro-orgarilBmj  j  and  that  having  provided 


a  full  nitrogen  supply,  we  may  control  the  growth 
of  the  plants  by  giving  or  withholding  phosphorio 
aoid  and  potash. 

7.  The  water-supply  of  plants  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance,  for  not  only  does  water  comprise  three- 
fourths  or  more  of  the  actual  weight  of  cultivated 
plants  when  growing,  but  it  is  the  vehicle  in  which 
all  the  mineral  and  nitrogenous  constituents  of  plant- 
food  are  carried  to  their  destination.  In  performance 
of  this  function  it  is  constantly  passing  through  the 
plant,  being  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  transpired  by 
the  foliage;  it  being  estimated  that  more  than 
300  pjundsof  water  must  pass  through  the  tissues  for 
the  depodtion  of  a  single  pound  of  dry  substinoe  in 
the  plant,  and  thus  the  question  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  water-supply  becomes  one  which  cannot  be 
neglected  in  the  garden. 

The  nitrogen  supply  takes  rank  next  to  water  in 
importance,  for  it  is  the  ingredient  which  may  be 
most  quickly  exhausted  by  an  improvident  system  of 
horticulture,  and  which  is  the  most  expensive  to 
replace  by  artificial  methods. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  plant-food  in  the 


we  may  not  hope  to  be  able  to  modify  existing 
Bystems,  and  obtain  the  object  in  view  more  quickly 
and  efficiently.  /.  /.  Willis,  Jfnrpcndca. 
(To  be  continued,) 


NEOBENTHAMIA    GRACILIS. 

In  our  issue  for  September  5,  1891,  a  dtssrip'.ijn 
of  this  rare  plant  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe,  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  together  with  au  illustration 
showing  the  habit  of  the  plant,  and  the  flowers  and 
their  component  paits  of  natural  size,  are  given,  and 
now  re-produced.  Neobenthamia  gracilis  belongs  to 
the  tribe  Vandese,  as  it  jo3eesEes  a  distinct  ttips 
and  gland  to  the  pollinia,  and  to  the  Eub-trite 
Cymbidiess,  as  the  lip  is  adnate  to  the  columD,  and 
without  a  » pur.  We  are  now  enabled,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  of  the  Glafnevin  Botanic 
Garden,  to  exhibit  a  fully  developed  head  of  flowers. 
He  mentions  the  fact  that  his  plant  is  stouter  and 
more  erect  than  our  earlier  figure,  and  thin  I  he  figure 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  vol.  58,  series  ii'.,  plate 
7221,  showed,  and  our  artist  has  rather  unduly 
eiiphasked  ttis  fea'ure  of  the  inflores'ence. 


FlG.    124,-—NEOBE5rTHAMU  GRACILIS  :    SHOWING   U.YU1T  AND  FUlK.U,   DETAILS, 


soil  must  be  of  very  slow  solubility,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  at  onoe  be  washed  away  by  heavy  rains  and 
artificial  waterings,  aud  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
observed  fact  that  when  we  apply  certain  forms  of 
soluble  plant-food,  such  as  superphosphate  for  in- 
stance, a  large  portion  of  it  iB  immediately  converted 
into  an  insoluble  or  very  slowly  soluble  condition  by 
reactions  within  the  soil,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  to 
realize  in  the  growth  of  a  single  season,  or  even  in 
that  of  many  seasons,  the  entire  quantity  of  phnt- 
food  applied  in  manure. 

But  accepting  the  fact  which  seems  to  be  demon- 
strated beyond  question,  that  the  entire  amount  of 
plant  food  applied  in  a  fertiliser  will  not  be  returned 
in  one  crop,  the  question  arises:  especially  in  view  of 
the  light  which  recent  discoveries  have  thrown  upon 
the  meihods  by  which  the  Inert  nitrogen  of  the  soil 
is  converted  into  assimilable  form  through  tho  agoncy 
of  nitrifying  organisms!  And  upon  tho  still  tnoro  in* 
torestiog  problem  of  the  aislmllatiou  of  free  nitrogen 
through   the  agency  of  symbiotic  growth,  whether 


SELAGINELLAS. 

Well. grown'  Selaginellas  constitute  one  of  (lm 
chief  attractions  of  the  tropical  fernsry,  and  are  in 
every  way  worthy  of  extended  cultivation.  Although 
they  are  a  stage  or  two  removed  from  Ferns  in  the 
scientific  classification  of  plant  life — the  larger-grow- 
ing speoies,  those  with  a  distinct  upright  leaf-stalk, 
excel  many  Ferns  in  wealth  of  foliage  and  decorative 
effect.  Many  of  the  species  may  be  cultivated  in 
the  temperate  fernery  with  some  euccsss,  but  the 
plnnts  do  not  make  the  luxuriant  growth  they 
would  do  in  a  temperature  of  65°  as  a  minimum. 
The  treatment  they  succeed  under  is  very  similar  to 
that  required  by  Ferns— they  are  propagated  by  the 
tame  methods ;  those  that  produce  rhizomes,  by 
division  of  the  rhisome  )  those  that  are  of  tufted 
growth,  by  division  of  the  tufts  )  in  all  cft-os  bjr 
raising  from  spores. 

The  dlvi-ione  of  the  rhteome  may  be  started  Into 
growth  la  »  propagatine-wee  with  ■  slijUt  beltom 
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heat,    containing   a  moist    atmosphere,   affording   a  portions,  passing  all  through  a  coarse  sieve,  adding  a 

temperature  o£  70°  till  they  become  established  ;  the  liberal  quantity  of  coarse  silver-sand  to  keep  the  soil 

divisions  of   tufted    plants    which    do   not    produce  open.     The  pots  or  pans  must  be  well  drained,  as  the 

rhizomes  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.     An  plants  require  abundance  of  water  for  the  greater 


Fig.    125.— neobehthamia   gracilis,      (see   p.   4.'!0.; 
Taken  from  a  plant  grown  at  Glasnevm  Botanic  Garden. 


open  compost  is  necessary  to  start  them  in,  two-thirds 
sifted  peat,  snd  one-third  leaf-mould  and  silver-Band 
mixed,  will  te  found  suitable  for  them.  A  heavier 
compost  is  required  for  established  plants,  consisting 
Of  peat,  rough  leaf-mould,  and  fibrous  loam,  in  equal 


part  of  the  year.  The  colour  of  the  fronds 
is  enriched  by  dampiDg-down  the  floors  of  the  house 
daily  with  weak  solutions  of  soot  and  lime-wat«r. 
The  spores,  which  are  contained  in  the  spore- cases 
or    sporangia,     found     under    the     minute     over- 


lapping scales  forming  the  quadrangular  extremities 
of  the  divisions  of  mature  fronds,  are  ready  to  collect; 
when  the  scales  open  somewhat ;  they  should  be 
sown  as  soon  a3  gathered.  As  many  6-inch  pots  as 
are  required  should  be  half-filled  with  drainage ;  over 
this  should  be  placed  some  rough  fibre,  and  the  pot 
filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  sterilised 
sandy  loam,  pressing  this  firmly,  and  watering  slightly 
to  fill  up  crevices  in  the  soil.  The  poU  must  be 
covered  over  after  sowing  with  a  separate  piece  of 
clean  glass,  and  placed  in  pans  containing  an  inch  of 
water  ;  a  temperature  of  about  65°  should  be  main- 
tained, with  abundant  atmospheric  moisture,  and 
careful  shading.  The  seedlings  should  be  pricked  ott' 
as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  using  a  compost 
similar  to  that  advised  for  propagating  by  division. 

Among  the  best  Selaginellas,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  commendation  : — 

S.  caulescens.— The  fronds  of  this  species  attain  a 
height  of  2  feet ;  they  are  somewhat  thin  and  slender, 
and  of  straggling  habit.  The  variety  amoena  has 
smaller  fronds  than  the  type,  of  various  shades  of 
greeD,  and  from  its  compactness  is  useful  for  pot- 
culture.  Both  are  useful  as  cut  fronds  for  spray  and 
bouquet-making.  These  aud  S.  Wildenovii  are  prac- 
tically the  only  three  large-growing  Selaginellas 
which  will  keep  fresh  in  a  cut  state  for  many  hours. 
A  pretty  tufted  plant  is  S.  emiliana  ;  the  fronds  are 
about  9  inches  high,  elegantly  divided,  and  of  a 
pleasing  light  green  colour — it  makes  a  nice  single 
specimen  in  a  small  pot. 

S.  crythrupus  produces  a  finely  divided  frond,  of 
wiry  appearance  ;  it  is  fairly  robust,  growing  to  the 
height  of  a  foot  or  more.  This  also  makes  an  elegant 
pot-plant.  The  var.  minor  differs  in  being  smaller- 
S.  erythropus  setosa  being  smaller  still. 

S.  flalcllata  resembles  S.  emiliana,  but  is  of  a  little 
coarser  growth  ;  this  species  frequently  shows  beau, 
tiful  autumn  tints  on  the  mature  fronds. 

S.  grandis  makes  handsome  fronds,  measuring 
2  feet  in  height,  of  a  dark  shining  green  colour  ;  the 
lateral  divisions  are  half-an-inch  broad,  and  are  closely 
arranged  ;  in  some  instances  the  fronds  incline  to  be 
spiral.  It  is  a  very  dense-growing  plant,  requiring 
plenty  of  root-run,  and  liberal  treatment.  It  needs  a 
case  to  do  well,  or  a  position  in  the  house  free  from 
fluctuations  of  temperature  and  atmospheric  moisture. 

S.  heematodes  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  of  all 
Selaginellas.  It  produces  flat,  handsome  fronds  up 
to  a  foot  across,  of  a  deep  shining  green  colour.  It 
has  a  very  rich  appearance,  the  divisions  of  the 
fronds  overlapping  each  other.  It  succeeds  also  in 
the  temperate  Fernery. 

S.  incequaiifolia  and  8.  Galeolti  are  both  of  strag- 
gling habit,  thin  in  the  frond,  and  of  little  value  as 
decorative  plants  compared  with  many  others. 

S.  Martensii  aud  var.  stolonifera  are  plants  of  ram- 
bling growth,  producing  thin  fronds,  averaging  9  inches 
in  height,  the  lateral  divisions  being  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  broad.  The  var.  variegata  has  white  tips,  the 
type  being  the  most  handsome  of  the  three.  These 
succeed  also  in  the  temperate  Fernery. 

S.  molliceps  is  of  small  growth  ;  it  produces 
elegantly-divided  fronds,  somewhat  cristate  in  cha- 
racter, of  a  light  green  colour,  the  extremities  being 
tipped  with  gold  ;  it  is  of  dense  growth,  reaching  a 
height  of  about  6  inches. 

»S'.  plumosa  has  a  large  frond  of  good  substance, 
dark-green  in  colour  with  pendent  tips  ;  it  attains  a 
height  of  1  foot,  and  is  in  every  way  a  desirable 
species. 

S.  slenophylla  produces  a  tuft  of  small  fronds  of 
mossy  character,  seen  to  good  effect  in  large  pans. 

S.  viticulosa  has  small  fronds  with  drooping  lateral 
divisions,  of  elegant  and  pleasing  habit;  it  is  of 
dense  growth  and  requires  to  be  grown  in  pans  well 
filled  to  be  effective. 

S.  Voycli  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  of  the  htema- 
t  )des  type,  producing  fronds  which  attain  a  height 
of  2  or  3  feet  ;  the  fronds  are  not  so  dense  as  those 
of  S.  hrematodes,  but  are  much  taller.  It  is  of 
robust  grow,  r?  quiring  plenty  of  root  run. 
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One  of  the  best  for  decorative  purposes,  S.  Wallichi, 
produces  light-green  erect  fronds,  2  and  3  feet  in 
height,  the  lateral  divisions  of  which  are  widely 
separated  ;  these  divisions  are  densely  clothed  with 
the  scale-like  pinnae.  It  is  a  very  handsome  species, 
of  robust  growth. 

S.  Wildenovi  is  the  scandent  species  common  in 
gardens  ;  it  succeeds  best  in  the  stove-house,  with 
plenty  of  root-run  and  liberal  treatment,  the  growths 
attaining  a  length  of  from  10  to  20  feet,  the  broad, 
blue-tinted  fronds  occurring  at  intervals  on  the  stem. 
It  is  frequently  cultivated  in  pots  for  cutting,  in  cool- 
houses,  but  grown  in  this  manner  the  plants  show 
but  little  of  the  graceful  effect  they  are  capable  of 
producing,  depending  from  the  rafters  of  the  stove- 
house. 

The  small-growing  mossy  Bpecies  are  suitable  for 
covering  bases  of  Ferns,  and  for  fernery  rockwork  the 
most  interesting  of  them  are  S.  uncinata,  with  blue- 
tinted  growths,  trailing  along  the  ground  ;  and  S. 
serpens,  a  green  species  of  similar  habit. 

Selaginellas  thrive  best  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  house,  with  abundance  of  water  whilst  in 
rapid  growth,  avoiding  stagnation  at  any  time ; 
they  will  require  less  during  the  winter  months,  but 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  Geo.  B.  Mallet. 


THE    HARDY    HEATHS. 

The  hardy  Bpecies  of  Erica  are  not  only  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  evergreens,  but  their  peculiar  type  of 
foliage,  and  their  tiny,  nodding,  mostly  bell-shaped, 
flowers,  make  them  also  some  of  the  most  distinct. 
In  gardens  where  they  can  be  successfully  grown — 
and  it  is  only  where  the  soil  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  lime  that  they  cannot— they  ought  to  be  indis- 
pensable. Several  of  the  most  useful  of  them,  in 
fact,  nearly  half  of  the  species  that  can  be  grown 
outside,  are  natives  of  our  own  heaths  and  mountains. 
The  others  have  come  from  the  continent  of  Europe ; 
some  of  them  from  the  south  and  south-west  are  only 
sufficiently  hardy  to  be  seen  at  their  best  in  the 
milder  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  A  few  of  the 
south  European  species  are  almost  tree-like,  attaining 
a  stature  of  almost  as  many  feet  as  some  of  our 
native  species  do  inches,  and  where  they  succeed,  as 
they  do,  for  instance,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  in 
Cornwall,  they  rank  amongst  the  loveliest  and  most 
charming  of  all  shrubs.  There  are  few  that  remain 
in  bloom  80  long  as  these  hardy  Heaths,  and  although 
they  are  not  very  numerous,  there  is  not  a  month  of 
the  year,  except  it  be  November,  which  one  or  the 
olher  of  them  does  not  help  to  brighten  by  its 
blossoms.  Of  the  true  species  there  are  only  twelve 
or  thirteen,  to  which  have  to  be  added  three  or  four 
natural  hybrids,  and  several  varieties  mostly  differing 
in  colour  only.  They  constitute,  therefore,  a  small, 
compact  group  which  can  conveniently  be  grown 
in  its  entirety  in  even  small  gardens  where  the 
conditions  are  suitable.  Fortunately  they  are  not, 
like  so  many  shrubs,  sold  under  a  number  of  con- 
fusing aliases.  Of  those  mentioned  in  the  following 
list  only  two,  I  believe  (carnea  and  lusitanica),  are 
commonly  known  by  any  other  n»me  than  the  one 
here  adopted. 

As  the  planting  season  is  now  here,  it  may  possibly 
be  of  some  use  to  bring  the  entire  group  before  tho 
readers  of  this  journal,  and  to  briefly  set  down  the 
history  and  leading  characteristics  of  each  species 
aud  hybrid.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  following 
list  includes  all  that  have  been  successfully  and 
permanently  grown  out-of-doors  in  the  British  Isles : — 


arborea 

australis 

carnea  (syn.  herbacea) 

cili'-ris 

cinerea 

lusitanica  (syn.  codonodes) 

Mackai  (?  var.  of  Tetralix) 


mediterranea 

multifiova 

scoparia 

stricta 

Tetralix 

vagans 


portion  of  leaf-soil  should  be  added  ;   peat,   too,   if 
available,  and  sand,  if  the  ground  be  heavy  and  clcs?. 
E.  arborea. — In  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  milder 
parts  of  the  south  coast  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  Heaths,  being  really  a  small 
tree.     Near  Ventnor  there  is  (or  was,  a  few  years  ago) 
a  specimen  over  20  feet  high,  whose  stem  had  a  girth 
of  29   inches.     About  London,    it   can    scarcely   be 
called   absolutely    hardy,    for    it    succumbs    to   our 
hardest  winters.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  abounding  along  the  coast  from  Marseilles  to 
Genoa.     It  is  found  also  in  the  Caucasus.     A  note- 
worthy character  of  the  plant  is  the  dense  covering  of 
hairs  on  the  younger  wood.     The  leaves  are  cloBely 
packed  in  whorls  of  three,  and  the  branches  have  the 
same  arrangement.     It  flowers  most  profusely  from 
March  to  June  in  the  leaf-axils  of  the  short  twigs  that 
spring  from  the  previous  season's  shoot?,  so  that  each 
of  these  shoots  forms  a  great  tapering  panicle,  vary- 
ing from  6  inches  to  18  inches  long.     The  flowers 
are  almost  globular,  and  nearly  white  ;  they  are  not 
large,   but  appear  in  such  profusion  as  to  make  thi3 
Heath  one  of  the  most  showy  of  the  taller  species. 
Thewoodisusedinthesouthof  France  in  turnery  work, 
and  it  is  from  it  that  the  so-called  Briar- root  pipes  are 
made — really  a  corruption  of  the  French  "  Brujere." 
E.  australis. — Like  the  preceding  species,    this   is 
one  of  the  taller  Heaths,  and  although  it  does  not 
get  to  be  bo  big  as  E.  arborea  does,  it  reaches  6  fest 
or  8  feet  in  height.      Unfortunately,  it  is  one  of  the 
more  tender  torts.    It  is  of  upright  habit,  and  bears  its 
leaves  in  whorls  of  four  ;  they  are  cylindrical,  except 
for  the  furrow  on  the  under  surface.      The   young 
wood  is  covered  with  a  tomentum,  but  is  not  so  dis- 
tinctly hairy  as  the  preceding  species.     The  flowers 
are  sweet-scented,  rather  cylindrical  or  pitcher-shaped, 
about  a  quartar-of-an-inch  loDg,  and  of  a  reddish- 
purple  ;  they  are  borne  in  terminal  clusters,  gene- 
rally consisting  of  about  four  flowers.     The   spscies 
was  introduced  in   1763  by   the   Earl   of   Coventry. 
It  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  often  growing 
wild  on  sandy  hills  and  wastes.     In  this  country  it 
flowers  in  April,  and  continues  in  bloom  for  two  or 
three   months.     The  quadruple  arrangement  of  the 
leaves  and  twigs,  and  the  terminal  clusters  of  flowers, 
amply  distinguish  it  from  E.  arborea. 

E.  carnea. — Of  the  dwarf  Heaths,  this  species  is, 
I  think,  the  most  useful,  and  it  is  not  far  short  of 
being  the  most  attractive.  With  the  exception  of 
the  hybrid  between  it  and  E.  mediterranea,  it  is  the 
earliest  to  flower,  it  is  of  perfect  hardiness,  and 
blooma  not  only  with  remarkable  freedom,  but  over  a 
period  of  three  or  four  months,  uninfluenced  by  scow, 
frost,  or  rain.  It  is  of  singularly  neat  and  dainty 
habit,  and  as  a  rock-plaut,  as  a  carpeting  beneath 
taller  shrubs,  or  as  an  edging,  it  is  equally  admirable. 
Its  foliage  is  of  a  very  rich  dark  green  (the  leaves  in 
whorls  of  three  or  four),  against  which  the  bright 
rosy-red  of  the  flowers  begins  to  show  charmingly 
soon  after  the  New  Year.  They  appear  towards  the 
ends  of  the  shoots,  mostly  in  pairs,  from  each  loaf- 
axil,  the  whole  forming  a  cylindrical  raceme,  1  inch 
to  2  inches  long.  Little  need  be  said  to  recommend 
this  plant ;  it  has  long  been  in  cultivation,  and  is  wtll 
known  in  gardeDS.  It  is  figured  in  the  early  pages  of 
the  Botanical  Magazine  (plate  11),  aud  i9  there  stated 
to  have  been  introduced  from  Germany  in  1703  "  by 
the  late  excellent  Earl  of  Coventry."  We  are 
informed  that  "  it  was  not  much  known  till  1785,  or 
thereabouts,  when  it  was  freely  imported  from 
Holland,  and  was  hence  long  known  as  the  Dutch 
Heath."  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  paits  of 
Central  Europe.  The  variety  alba  differs  only  in  its 
white  flowers  ;  it  is  an  admirable  companion-plant  to 
the  above.  W.  J.  Bean,  Arboretum,  Kern. 
(To  be  continued.) 


rp.0B.\Br,F,  Natchal  Hybrids, 
Maweana  mediterranea     hybrlda 

Watsoni  (syn.  E.  hybrida). 

These  Heaths  will  thrive  in  any  good  moist  soil 
that  is  free  from  calcareous  matter.      A  good  pro- 


CYANIDE     OF     POTASSIUM 

AS    AN    INSECTICIDE. 

[POISON  !] 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  have  the  results  of 

what   is   probably  the   first   attempt  at   the  use  of 

cyauide-fumes  in  greenhouBes,  for  the  destruction  of 

insects  in  this  colony,  New  South  Wales. 


Like  all  the  growers  of  Orchids  in  the  colony,  I 
have  been  troubled  with  pests  of  various  kinds,  in- 
cluding thri.i,  red  spider,  brown -scale,  seed -scale, 
mealy-bug,  ants  (generally  a  sequel  to  scale  and 
aphis),  and  probably  what  is  the  most  troublesome 
of  all,  Orchid-weevil. 

The  first  experiment  was  tried  in  what  we  know  as 
the  "  Lily-house,"  which  is  14  feet  by  20  feet,  5  feet 
to  the  eaves,  and  5  feet  6  inches  from  eaves  to  apex. 
Making  allowance  for  the  solid  contents,  as  the  Lily- 
tank,  &c,  according  to  the  instructions  in  the 
Oardeners'  Chronicle  of  July  16  last,  I  estimated  that 
I  would  have  to  use  21  ozs.  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
the  same  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter 
being  diluted  with  14  ozs.  of  hot-water.  Everything 
was  divided  into  two  portions.  The  cyanide  was 
tied  in  bags,  and  swung  so  that  it  would  drop  imme- 
diately into  the  jars  when  desired,  strings  being 
carried  to  the  outside.  The  hot-water  was  placed  in 
the  jars,  which  should  be  large  for  the  purpose,  and 
of  course,  capable  of  standing  boiling  water  suddenly 
poured  into  it.  The  acid  was  poured  slowly  into 
the  water.  An  ordinary  wine  or  beer  bottle  is  very 
convenient  for  the  purpose,  as  the  operator  should 
not  be  too  close  to  it.  The  acid  will  make  the  water 
boil  at  first,  and  probably  sparkle  up  and  burn 
severely.  The  house  had  previously  been  very 
closely  shut  up,  except  two  ventilators,  through 
which  the  strings  were  passed.  The  jars  wiih  the 
acid  were  placed  immediately  under  the  parcels  con- 
taining the  cyanide,  and  the  girdeuer  after  closing 
the  door,  passed  round,  let  go  the  stringB,  which 
allowed  the  cyanide  to  drop  into  the  acid,  and 
instantly  shut  the  ventilators.  An  interval  if 
25  minutes  wa3  allowed  to  elapse,  when  one  or  two 
of  the  lee  ventilators  near  the  ground  were  opened  ; 
then  the  door  was  pushed  open  (the  wind  was  blow- 
ing in  at  the  door),  and  the  house  fairly  wtll  cleared 
of  gas  before  venturing  in  to  open  the  top  ventilators 
to  leeward.  This  part  was  done  very  quickly  as  the 
fumes  were  still  perceptible  in  the  house. 

H  ilf-an-hour  afterwards  an  examination  was  msde. 
The  fumes  were  slightly  perceptible,  and  rem  lined  so 
foj  at  least  24  hours.  It  was  found  that  the  quantity 
of  cyanide  used  had  been  too  much,  and  that  half  the 
quautity  would  have  been  siiffici-nt.  The  quality  of 
the  cyanide  was  of  the  highest  cooimercial  grade,  and 
fully  90  per  cent.  The  material  had  boiled,  there 
being  a  great  deal  of  black  froth,  so  the  precaution 
to  use  relativi  ly  large  vessels  had  been  a  wise  one. 
I  would  not  advise  for  sach  quantit'es  as  I  used  less 
than  ga1  Ion  jars. 

The  next  day,  on  critical  examination,  it  was  found 
that  everything  in  the  way  of  insects  visible  had 
been  killed.  Frogs  were  dead.  I  was  afraid  I  sho  dd 
lose  my  fish  in  the  tank,  but  fortunately  only  two  of 
thess  were  found  to  be  dead,  doubtless  having  come 
to  the  surface.  It  destroyed  all  the  auts,  which  are 
proverbially  difficult  insects  to  kill ;  and  on  searching 
for  weevils,  none  could  bo  discovered  on  the  plants, 
though  on  the  previous  day  about  half-a-dozen  had 
been  found  on  similar  ones.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
had  fallen  down  into  the  moss,  where  it  would  be 
difficult  to  fiud  them.  The  gardeners  and  myself 
considered  it  was  a  grand  success,  and  better  than 
XL  All  tobacco  solution,  which  will  destroy  most 
insects,  including  thrip  and  red-spider,  but  which  we 
lave  not  found  successful  in  destroying  scale,  ants 
and  weevils. 

A  similar  fumigation  of  a  second  house  proved  to 
be  equally  effective,  except  that  it  did  not  kill  somo 
large  green  frogs.  It  killed  small  ones  ;  but  the 
large  ones,  though  not  actually  killed,  were  so  Bick 
even  next  day,  that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  they 
would  recover.  It  should  also  be  said  that  the 
cyanide  was  on  this  occasion  what  was  left  from  the 
previous  attempt,  and  reduced  to  about  half  the 
quantity.  Had  fresh  cyanide  been  used,  I  havo  little 
doubt  but  that  the  large  green  frogs  would  have 
succumbed.  A  few  ants  also  were  found  alive  next 
day;  it  is  just  possible,  however,  that  these  may 
have  come  from  the  outside. 

It  is  a  necessary  condition  that  the  foliage  of  the 
plants  should  be  dry,  and  the  utmost  caro  should  be 
exercised  that  the  wind  is  blowing  away  from  the 
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private  residence,  and  that  no  persons  be  near  tho 
house  being  experimented  upon  at  the  time,  espe- 
cially on  the  lee  side  ;  also  that  all  vessels  that  the 
cyanide  has  touched  be  carefully  washed  and  the 
water  thrown  down  the  sewer  or  buried  in  a  hole. 

Employers  attempting  the  operation  should  see  to 
it  the  first  time  personally,  so  as  to  get  the  employes 
into  a  right  way  of  going  about  it.  //  is  loo  dangerous 
to  run  any  risk  with. 

I  should  have  said  that  on  the  second  attempt  a 
pUnt  with  mealy-bug  on  it  had  that  insect  killed. 
This  was  about  the  only  insect  we  had  uot  tested  in 
the  first  experiment. 

I  am  very  doubtful  whether  it  will  destroy  the  eggs 
of  insects.  I  intend  to  see  how  long  it  is  before  scale, 
thrip,  and  red-spider  show  themselves  again,  though, 
of  course,  they  may  be  carried  in  by  exchange  of 
plants  from  one  house  to  another.  Subject  to  proper 
care  being  taken,  I  consider  the  above  method 
effective  beyond  anything  else  I  know  of. 

S'nce  the  above  was  written  we  have  tried  a  third 
house.  This  was  on  the  morning  of  the  Eight-hour 
Day,  on  which  it  rained  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  house  had  previously  been  damped  down,  bo 
that  it  was  charged  with  moisture  which  the  rain 
outside  did  not  permit  to  dry  off  as  freely  as  usual. 
The  foliage  of  the  plants  did  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
damp,  but  there  must  nevertheless  have  been  a  suffi- 
cient clamminess  about  it  to  permit  the  cyanide 
fumes  to  act  on  the  foliage,  to  which  serious  mischief 
was  done,  though  strangely  enough  it  did  uot  affect 
the  few  Orchid-flowers  that  were  in  the  house.  The 
lesson  then  learned  is,  that  the  h  ouse  must  be  dry.  I 
have  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  acid  which 
I  used  was  too  strong,  and  that  it  might  be  reduced 
in  quantity,  and  water  added  to  make  up  the  d  (Ter- 
ence. My  reason  for  coming  to  this  conclusion  is, 
that  the  acid  appeared  to  me  to  be  strong  enough, 
even  though  water  had  been  added  to  it,  to  char  the 
cyanide.  I  note  also  that  in  the  original  directions, 
when  it  is  recommended  to  add  the  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  water,  it  assumes  that  the  acid  is  sometimes  not 
strong  enough  to  make  the  water  boil.  Whereas  in 
this  case,  the  first  addition  of  the  acid  to  the  water 
made  it  boil  freely,  but  on  further  adding  the  acid  the 
mix  ure  ceased  boiling,  so  that  it  did  not  require 
additional  acid  as  they  suggest,  but  rather  the  addi- 
tion of  water.  With  regard,  therefore,  to  both  the 
cyanide  and  the  acid,  the  material  which  I  used 
must  have  been  superior  to  that  used  in  the 
American  experiment,  of  which  the  article  is  a 
succinct.  I  am  perfectly  satisfie  I  that  for  anyone 
obtaining  the  some  grade  of  articles  as  I  used,  one 
grain  of  cyanide  for  every  cubic  foot  of  the  house,  is 
sufficient,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  the  same  quantity  of  water. 

I  may  mention  that  the  first  and  second  houses 
experimented  upon  were  practically  East  Ldia  tem- 
perature-houses, and  the  third  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature-house, containing  Cattleyas,  Lrelias,  Cypri- 
pediums,  Oncidiums,  Gclogynes,  &c  ,  all  of  which 
were  more  or  Icsb  affected,  but  especially  plants  with 
plicate  foliage.  Hugh  Dixson. 


SURREY  COUNTY  GARDENING 
SCHOOLS. 
The  report  of  the  Surrey  County  Council's  Technical 
Education  Committee,  upon  the  gardening  work  at  the 
evening  continuation  classes,  has  juBt  been  presented. 
It  states  that  in  comparison  to  previous  years  the 
progress  has  been  excellent,  and  the  crops  of  hay, 
rotates,  Peas,  Beans,  Cabbage',  winter  Onions,  and 
Lettuces,  on  the  whole,  have  never  been  so  good  since 
1894.  The  dry  weather  which  commenced  in  July 
caused  much  failure  of  winter  greens  aud  Cauli- 
flowers, but  Kidney  Bema  were  generally  good.  The 
rout-crops,  Potatos  iu  the  end,  were  above  the 
average,  and  Beet,  ParsDips,  and  ODions  were  aVove 
the  average  iu  most  gardens ;  but  Turnips  were  below 
average  merit  in  most  centres,  and  Carrots  were 
wea<er  than  usual.  Celery  was  creditable  In  many 
gardens,  also  Tomatos,  Vege  able-Marrojse,  and 
Leeks.  Red  Cabbage  in  some  c  ntres  wa<  line,  and 
flowers    were  in    many  instances  charming.     West 


Farnham  centre,  with  twelve  gardens,  scored  104 
marks,  the  greatest  average  ever  yet  recorded,  and 
so  headed  the  list  ;  and  Chan.  Orford  became  county 
leader,  with  the  unprecedented  number  of  111  marks. 
To  such  an  exteut  have  averages  been  raised  that  no 
fewer  than  17o  competitors  last  year  gained  higher 
marks  than  the  county  premier  of  1894,  Geo.  Budd, 
who  only  scored  75  points.  The  number  of  centres 
is  now  30,  and  the  garden-plots  373,  and  in  each  case 
there  was  an  increase  on  the  previous  year.  During 
the  year  classes  had  been  formed  for  instruction  in 
cultivation  under  glass,  and  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Mr.  S.  Bide  the  glass 
structures  at  Farnham  Castle  and  Alma  Nursery 
have  respectively  been  thrown  open  to  the  students. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Pearson  also  allowed  the  classes,  which 
numbered  some  63  students,  to  inspect  his  glass- 
houses at  Frensham. 

The  report  upon  the  cottage-garden  and  allotment 
section  states  that  520  gardens  and  allotments  had  to 
be  inspected,  a  great  increase  on  former  years.  Not- 
withstanding prolonged  cola  spriog,  and  subsequent 
drought  and  heat,  the  crops  on  tbe  whole  have  been 
good.  Sixty  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded. 
The  highest  point  rn  gardens  was  that  of  Mr.  W. 
Wellman,  of  Banstead,  who  received  155  marks,  and 
the  highest  allotment  was  that  of  Mr.  W.  Cneverton, 
of  Surukon.  Other  fine  gardens  existed,  and  the 
report  of  Mr.  A.  Dean  concludes  that  it  is  probable 
Surrey  furnishes  gardens  and  allotments  that  cannot, 
for  area,  be  excelled  in  the  kingdom. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


CALANTHE  x  VEITCHI. 
It  is  upwards  of  forty  years  since  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  raised  this  beautiful 
variety.  Its  cultivation  is  attended  with  varying 
success,  some  cultivators  getting  bad  results,  whilst 
others  grow  it  with  much  vigour,  and  obtain  noble 
flower-spikes.  The  two  chief  tests  of  good  culture 
are  the  depth  and  degree  of  brightness  in  the  colour 
of  the  flowers,  and  the  number  that  expand  fully  at 
onetime.  Such  an  inflorescence,  beariDg  forty-seven 
expanded  flowers  of  a  rich  bright  carmine-rose 
colour,  and  with  more  buds  ready  to  open,  is  sent 
by  Joseph  Broome,  Esq.,  Sunny  Hill,  Llandudno 
(gr.,  Mr.   A.  C.  Axtell). 

Dendrobidm  Phal.enop.jis  albom. 
Although  importations  of  this  showy  species  of 
Orchid  have  been  prolific  in  light-coloured  forms, 
few  possessing  pure  white  sepals  and  petals  have 
appeared.  Out  of  the  first  importation  a  variety 
flowered  which  had  this  peculiarity,  and  on  the  lip  a 
few  light  rose-purple  lines.  This  being  the  nearest 
at  that  date  to  an  albino,  was  known  as  Dendrobium- 
PhalseQopsis  album.  Later  an  albino  with  no  colour 
on  the  lip  was  fouud,  which  received  the  name  of 
D.-P.  hololeuca.  The  original  plant  of  the  true 
albino  is  in  tbe  collection  of  Elijah  Ashworth,  Esq., 
and  a  similar  one  in  that  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  A 
fine  flower  of  pure  white,  except  for  a  light  rose 
purple  veining  on  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip,  is  sent  by 
Mr.  T.  J.  Nelson,  Ashgate  Lodge  Gardens,  Chesterfield. 


THE     WEST     AUSTRALIAN 
DESERT. 

The  following  communication  has  been  obligingly 
forwarded  to  us  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  High 
Holborn  : — 

'  I  was  told  before  I  began,  that  I  should  find  it 
impossible  to  raise  a  blade  of  grass  or  anything  else 
on  this  ground  of  rock  aud  cement,  harder  than  rock  ; 
and  at  first  I  feared  I  should  find  it  true,  for  on 
attempting  to  put  a  shovel  (there  are  no  spades  here) 
into  the  ground,  I  could  only  get  2  to  3  iucues  of 
•  oil,  then  thepn:ka»e  had  to  be  brought  into  requini- 
tio  i.  I  dug  out  a  hex.g  n-sLaped  garden  18  feet 
across,  aud  2  feet  deep,  and  1  have  conn  Beans,  Peas, 
Spinach,  Beet,  Broccoli,  Endive,  Kadish,  Turnips, 
Parsley,  Kale,  Carrot,  Lettuce,  on  one  half ;  Convol- 


vulus, Sweet  Pea",  Nasturtiums,  Poppy,  Mignonette, 
ViBcaria cardinalis,  Nemophila,  and  Candytuft  on  the 
other  half.  The  French  Beans  make  a  show,  but  I 
do  not  think  they  will  yield  well.  Peas  are  magnifi- 
cent, with  pods  3  to  4  inches  long,  and  full  of  large- 
sized  Peas.  Spinach  is  a  continual  feast,  we  have 
gathered  good  supplies  five  times,  and  within  a  fort- 
night thereafter  another  Bupply  awaits  us.  Onions 
and  Carrots  do  not  thrive,  but  all  the  other  vegetables 
are  iu  splendid  condition. 

Mignonette,  Sweet  Peas,  Tom  Thumb  Nasturtiums, 
and  Nemophila,  are  in  full  bloom,  the  other  flowers 
are  coming  on.  People  come  from  miles  round  asking 
the  privilege  of  seeing  the  garden,  and  go  away 
amazed  that  such  things  can  be  grown  aud  look  so 
healthy  in  a  land  where  there  is  no  water,  and  no  soil, 
and  where  the  sun  makes  the  temperature  vary 
between  80°  to  110*  iu  the  shade;  but  economising 
the  bath  and  house-  water,  and  making  shelter  with 
old  coke-bags  sewn  together,  have  much  to  do 
with  it.  T.  II.  Edmonds. 
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Late  Autdmn. — Preparations  for  next  year,  rather 
than  present  results,  are  now  seasonable  in  the  garden. 
Still  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  there  are  plenty  of 
flowers  and  abuudant  miereBt.  Of  course,  the  most 
important  flowers  blooming  are  the  semi-early 
Japanese  Chrysantliemuuis,  of  which  I  have  a  number 
of  varieties  growing  in  the  open  borders.  A  few  tuat  I 
have  specially  admired  are  the  large  canary-yellow 
Soleil  d'Octobre,  with  paler  reverse  ;  the  cbestnut 
Crimson  Pride,  with  bright  bronzy  reverse  ;  Beauty 
of  Scholing,  a  sort  of  deep  reddish  bronze-bellow  ; 
Bronze  Prince  ;  the  very  dwarf  Orange  Child ;  the 
pure  white  Quten  of  the  Earlies  ;  and  the  beautiful  red 
M.  Maxime  de  la  Rocheterie.  Several  of  the  beautiful 
single  Chrysauthemums  are  beginning  to  open,  but 
they  will  not  be  at  their  best  until  next  month.  I 
do  not  grow  Chrysanthemums  "  as  they  ought  to  be 
grown,"  but  simply  as  1  should  any  other  herbaceous 
plant.  Tne  reault  is,  that  I  do  not  get  any  monster 
blooms,  but  simply  masses  of  flowers  of  about  one- 
sixth  exhibition  size.  Some  "  perfect"  specimens  of 
exhibition  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  have 
just  been  sent  me.  They  strike  me  as  almost 
indecently  vulgar,  the  size  of  the  flower  being  the 
quality  which  monopolises  the  whole  attention.  The 
flower,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  supporting  stem,  and  has  lost  as  much  of  its 
grace  as  a  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  can  do.  Coming 
at  the  time  they  do,  when  wo  all  spend  more  time 
indoors,  it  is  fortunate  that  Chrysanthemums  are 
such  spleadid  cut  flowers,  lasting  for  a  very  long 
time  in  water. 

Those  truly  perpetual  bloomers,  the  Tea  Roses,  are, 
even  now,  flowering  freely.  The  varieties  in  bloom 
include  Ma  Capucine  ;  the  free- flowering,  salmon- 
yellow  Madame  de  Watteville,  each  petal  of  which 
is  edged  with  rosy-pink  ;  the  deep  straw  and  orange 
Perle  des  Jardins;  the  beautiful  but  little-known 
George  Nabonnand,  with  its  handsome  rose-red  buds ; 
Souvenir  d'une  Amie,  with  large  rose-tinted  blooms  ; 
and  some  eighteen  others.  Among  the  newer  Tea  Roses 
which  I  have  grown,  and  found  worth  growing,  are 
Empieas  Alexandra  of  Russia,  a  free-flowering  rose,  a 
coloured  bronze,  orange  and  crimson  ;  Souvenir  de 
Jeanne  Cabaud,  coloured  copper,  apricot  and  purple  ; 
a  rose-flesh  kind  called  Madame  Cadeau-Ramey ;  Frau 
Qeheimrath  von  Boch  (which  name  would  be  interest- 
ing if  pronounced  by  some  country  auctioneers),  of  a 
beautiful  golden-cream  colour  ;  and  a  Bport  from 
Madame  Falcot,  named  Emanuel  Geibel. 

The  class  of  hybrid  Tea  Roses  is  rapidly  growing 
in  favour,  and  every  year  one  sees  more  aud  more  of 
theBe  Roses  grown.  To  my  eyes  they  lack  a  very 
great  deal  of  the  delicate  grace  of  the  true  Teas,  but 
their  Value  is,  nevertheless,  very  great.  Tho  first 
hybrid  Tea  Rose  was  L,a  France,  which  M.  Guillot 
iutroduced  in  18d7.  Tnis  very  s^eet  Rose,  with  its 
beautiful  pink  aud  rose  colouring,  was  one  of  those 
"  chance  "  products  of  Nature's  hy  oridiaation  experi- 
ments ;   but  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  subsequently- 
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introduced  varieties  have  been  the  result  of  artificial 
fertilisation.  The  delicately-tinted  Captain  Christy, 
which  was  the  second  hybrid  Tea,  being  introduced 
in  1874,  is  everywhere  a  favourite  Rose. 

I  have  been  planting  against  my  trellis  a  number 
of  climbing  Roses,  and  also  a  selection  of  Vines, 
Clematises,  and  other  climbers.  A  species  of  Vine 
with  which  I  have  been  much  taken  is  Vitis  hetero- 
phylla  humulifolia,  with  its  markedly-lobed  leaves, 
and  beautiful  blue  fruits.  This  Vine  was  introduced 
from  China  about  1870,  but  does  not  appear,  to  be 
much  grown  as  yet.  All  the  Vines,  however,  are 
worth  growing  for  their  foliage,  if  space  can  be  spared 
for  them.  The  beautiful  race  of  Clematises  deserve  a 
volume  to  themselves.  The  different  species  bloom 
from  March  to  December,  and  every  shade  of  colour 
from  white  to  blue,  from  yellow  to  scarlet,  is  repre- 
sented. In  the  matter  of  scent,  too,  few  flowers 
possess  a  sweeter  fragrance  than  Clematis  flammula, 
the  wild  Clematis  of  Southern  Europe.  This  species 
and  the  hedge  Clematis  (C.  vitalba),  or  Traveller's 
Joy  of  our  English  hedges,  are  the  two  best  known 
species,  and,  uQtil  some  forty  years  ago,  were,  with 
C.  viticella,  almost  the  only  kinds  grown.  About  that 
time,  however,  the  Japanase  and  Chinese  species  were 
introduced,  and  English  gardeners  were  made  familiar 
with  the  azurea,  patens,  montana,  and  lanuginosa 
species.  Of  these  the  moBt  important  is  C.  lanuginosa, 
which  was  sent  to  England  by  Fortune  in  1850.  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  lilac-coloured,  and  star-shaped, 
and  are  produced  during  the  four  months,  June  to 
September. 

Although  often  inferior  to  the  species  from  which 
they  are  derived,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate 
the  importance  of  the  numerous  beautiful  hybrid 
Clematises  which  have  been  produced.  Of  them  all, 
perhaps  the  popular  favourite  is  C.  Jackmanni,  with 
its  deep,  velvety,  purplish-violet  flowers ;  and  it  is 
itself  the  parent  of  a  whole  group  of  varieties.  The 
treatment  of  most  of  the  Clematises  is  simple.  They 
are  satisfied  with  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  simply 
require  a  little  shelter,  plenty  of  air  and  light,  and 
some  support  to  climb.  The  different  sections 
require  pruning  in  different  ways.  The  plants  of  the 
Jackmanni,  viticella,  lanuginosa,  and  ccerulea  odorata 
sections  require  to  be  cut  in  the  winter  well  back  to 
the  old  wood,  as  they  bloom  on  the  shoots  of  the 
current  year  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  florida,  patens, 
and  montana  sections  should  be  pruned  as  little  as 
possible,  as  they  flower  on  the  previous  year's  wood. 
Of  the  outdoor  kinds,  C.  patens  and  C.  montana  are 
the  first  to  bloom,  and  the  Jackmanni  and  lanuginosa 
sections  carry  on  the  flowering  till  late  autumn. 
Barry  Roberts,  November. 


SOME    NEGLECTED    GREEN- 
HOUSE   PLANTS. 

{Concluded  from  p.  402.) 

Scotellaria  Mocciniana, although  usually  grown  in 
the  stove,  is  nevertheless  well  adapted  for  the  purpose 
under  consideration  Cuttings  taken  in  spring  and 
rooted  in  the  propagating-frame,  if  potted  off  into 
48-sized  pots,  and  grown  in  a  temperature,  at  night, 
of  about  60°,  will  make  nice  plants  for  the  late 
summer  and  autumn.  The  young  growths  should 
be  pinched  once  or  twice,  with  the  object  of  forming 
nice  bushy  plants.  An  abundance  of  showy  scarlet 
flowers  may  then  be  expected,  as  these  are  produced 
in  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  shoots. 

The  numerous  hybrid  forms  of  Lantanas  are  very 
useful  as  summer-flowering  subjects,  though  some, 
perhaps,  may  object  to  them,  on  account  of  their 
Blightly  unpleasant  scent.  They  are  propagated  by 
cuttings  taken  in  the  early  autumn ;  these,  when 
rooted,  winter  well  in  a  cool  house.  In  spring  a 
move  into  48-sized  pots  will  be  necessary,  using  for 
the  potting  compost  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal 
quantities.  If  large  specimens  are  required  a  further 
Bhift,  during  summer,  into  6  or  8-inch  pots  must  be 
given.  Lantanas,  when  grown  as  standards,  make 
very  useful  decorative  plants.  With  this  object  in 
view,  the  leader  of  the  young  plant  should  be  trained 
to  a  height  of  about  2  feet  before  being  stopped. 
The  growths  resulting  from  this  operation  will  pro- 


bably be  rather  weak,  but  after  resting  the  plant 
during  the  following  winter,  and  cutting  back  the 
former  before  starting  in  March,  the  succeeding 
shoots  will  be  more  sturdy  and  short  jointed.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  use  too  large  pots  ;  top-dressing  should 
rather  be  resorted  to,  or  the  plants  repotted  in  the 
same  sized  pots,  after  removing  as  much  of  the  old 
soil  as  possible.  Very  handsome  specimens  can  be 
obtained  in  6-inch  or  8-inch  pots. 

I  might  write  in  detail  of  mauy  more,  but  will  con- 
clude with  a  short  list  of  others,  no  less  interesting 
than  the  foregoing  :  Statice  profusa,  Nierembergia 
filicaulis,  Eucomis  punctata,  Calceolaria  alba,  Sola- 
num  Balbisii,  Crinum  Moorei,  Jacobinia  magnifies, 
Crassula  falcata,  all  of  which  are  well  worthy  a 
place  in  a  collection  of  greenhouse  flowering  plants. 
Harry  II.  Thomas. 


THE  PASSIVE  LIFE  IN  BULBS 
AND  TUBERS. 

M.  Leclerc  dd  Sablon  communicated  to  the 
Oomptes  Rend  us  of  the  Acadimie  des  Sciences  for 
October  31  a  paper,  which  is  of  interest  in  connection 
with  some  recent  communications  to  our  pages  on 
the  same  subject.  The  author  Bays  that  two  con- 
secutive periods  of  activity  in  a  perennial  plant  are 
always  separated  by  a  period  of  dormant  life,  during 
which  the  activity  of  growth  appears  to  be  sus- 
pended. This  passive  life  is  illustrated  with  much 
clearness  in  species  which  store  up  a  reserve  of 
nutriment  in  subterranean  organs  of  widely  different 
appearance.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Tulip,  the 
Hyacinth,  the  Asphodel,  &c. 

When  the  fruits  are  fully  ripe,  all  the  aerial  parts 
of  the  plant  wither,  and  there  remains  nothing  but 
the  underground  bulbs  or  tubers  which,  until  the  re- 
commencement of  growth  (that  is  sometimes  during 
many  mouths)  Bhow  no  exterior  modification. 

While,  in  the  case  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  season 
of  rest  usually  coincides  with  that  of  winter,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  most  bulbous  plants  pass  into  a  state  of 
diminished  activity  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer, 
and  begin  to  vegetate  again  in  autumn.  This  is  the 
case  with  our  indigenous  Orchids,  and  with  the 
greater  patt  of  bulbous  Liliaceous  plants,  the  Ficaria, 
Arum,  &c. 

It  appears  that  these  plants  have  to  protect  them- 
selves from  drought  more  than  from  cold.  One  of  the 
chief  characteristics  among  the  reserve-organs  during 
the  period  of  dormancy  is  the  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  water  which  they  contain.  In  tracing 
the  variations  in  the  proportionate  quantity  of  water 
contained  in  a  bulb  during  a  whole  year,  it  is  seen 
that  the  minimum  amount  of  water  in  the  bulb 
always  coincides  with  the  commencement  of  the 
period  of  latent  life.  This  diminished  amount  of 
water  has  no  definite  relation  to  the  dryness  of  the 
Boil.  The  comparative  influence  of  more  or  less 
moisture  in  the  soil  is  very  slight,  whilst  the  state  of 
growth  induces  considerable  variations  in  the  pro- 
portion of  water  in  the  bulbs.  It  is,  then,  only  in  the 
osmotic  power  of  substances  enclosed  in  the  cells  that 
the  cause  of  the  low  proportion  of  water  contained 
in  bulbs  in  a  state  of  repose  can  be  sought.  The 
hydro-carbonaceous  reserve  matters  are  reduced  to  the 
minimum  at  the  commencement  of  latent  life.  Then 
are  found,  in  varying  proportions,  according  to  the 
individual,  starch,  inulin,  dextrine,  eaccharoae.  The 
almost  universal  absence  of  glucose  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  passive  condition  life  ;  Onion- 
bulbs  and  the  tubers  of  Asphodel  form  exceptions  to 
this  rule. 

The  author  then  draws  attention  to  the  internal 
modifications  induced  in  bulbs  or  tuberB  in  cases  where 
the  exterior  indicates  no  change.  Hyacinth-bulbs  form 
a  good  subject  for  showing  the  nature  of  the3e  modi- 
fications. At  the  end  of  May  the  period  of  active 
growth  is  over  ;  the  bulbs  then  pass  into  a  condition 
of  rest,  and  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  ground.  On 
June  1,  M.  Sablon  found  29  per  cent,  of  starch  (the 
proportion  was  estimated  by  comparison  with  100 
parts  of  dry  matter),  26  per  cent,  of  dextrine,  1  per 
cent,  of  saccharose,  and  traces  only  of  glucose. 
Such  bulbs  could  apparently  be  kept  until  October 


without  showing  outward  change,  but  on  analysing 
them  the  author  found  26  per  cent,  of  starch,  21  per 
cant,  of  dextrine,  3  per  cent,  of  saccharose,  and  2  per 
cant,  of  glucos  \  1 1  was  thus  evident  that  during  this 
pariod  of  apparent  rest,  important  modifications  were 
in  progress ;  the  digestion  of  the  reserve  stores  had 
begun,  and  the  bulb  was  proceeding  to  a  stage  when 
it  would  have  been  ready  to  grow.  It  is  known 
from  the  observations  of  various  writers,  that  bulbs 
and  tubers  cannot  as  a  rule  develop  without  passinr 
through  a  period  of  rest.  Onion-bulbs  were  equally 
modified  during  their  resting  period. 

On  September  10,  a  bulb  already  in  repose  hell 
10  par  cant,  of  glucose,  and  22  per  ceni.  of  saccha- 
rose. On  December  4,  analogous  bulbs  kept  out  of 
the  ground  contained  17  per  cent,  of  glucose,  and  only 
7  per  cent,  of  saccharose.  Thu3  it  is  shown  why 
the  alimentary  qualities  of  the  same  variety  of  Onion 
may  vary  with  the  seasoD,  and  also  why,  at  a  given 
moment,  Onion-bulbs  sprout  whatever  their  exterior 
conditions. 

The  changes  that  take  place  in  the  Ficaria  (Celan- 
dine)  tuber  during  the  season  of  repose  are  also  con. 
siderable.  After  May,  when  the  leaves  are  withered, 
a  great  part  of  the  Btarch  is  transformed  intD  dex- 
trine, then  into  saccharose.  Later  on,  an  inverse 
transformation  is  effected  ;  the  saccharose  is  changed 
into  starch.  Finally,  before  grovth  in  September, 
the  starch  is  once  more  partially  transformed  into 
dextrine  and  sugar.  In  this  caie  the  reactions  which 
take  place  during  the  resting  period  are  more  com- 
plex as  they  operate,  according  to  the  season,  some- 
times towards  one,  sometimes  towards  another  end. 

The  greater  part  of  bulba  and  tubers  which  pass 
into  a  state  of  latent  life  are  thus  subject  to  consider- 
able alterations  in  composition,  the  exterior  form  not 
being  modified  in  appearance.  The  diastases,  which 
are  almost  wholly  wanting  when  the  period  of  latent 
life  begins,  are  formed  little  by  little,  and  biing 
about  the  commencement  of  the  digestion  of  the 
reserve  substances,  and  the  beginning  of  growth. 


LAWSON,    AND    HIS    WORKS. 

{Concluded  from  p.  413.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  skim  tho 
seventeen  chapters  of  A  Ncio  Orchard.  A  full-page 
engraving  shows  its  shape  to  have  been  broadly 
oblong,  with  Hi  longest  Bides  running  north  and 
south.  It  was  divided  by  cro3s  and  lengthwise  walks 
into  six  divisions,  the  whole  enclosed  by  hedge?. 
The  two  northmost  divisions  contained  the  sub- 
divided beds  and  borders  of  the  kitchen-garden. 
The  two  central  one3  were  planted,  the  one  with 
fruit-trees  at  24  yards  apart,  and  the  other  contained 
a  knot  for  flowers.  Of  the  divisions  nearest  the 
house,  which  overlooked  the  orchard  from  the  south, 
one  exhibits  a  large  Apple-tree,  while  in  the  other  a 
horse  is  being  trained  by  a  man,  who  holds  in  his 
left  hand  a  flexile  wand. 

For  many  reasons,  of  whieh  the  chief  was  good 
soil,  shelter  from  winds,  and  water  close  at  hand, 
Lawson  consideied  a  site  lying  near  the  bank  of  a 
river,  the  best  for  an  orchard.  As  shown  in  the  cut, 
the  ground  sloped  from  the  house  in  a  gentle  declivity 
towards  the  river,  and  each  of  the  three  lengthwise 
walks  were  provided  with  two  short  "staires"  to 
render  the  descent  more  easy.  Another  rim1  flowed 
between  the  house  and  the  orchard.  High  mounts 
were  raised  at  each  of  its  four  corners,  and  clo  e  to 
each  of  tbesa  is  a  stilt-housB.  On  the  west  side,  tho 
out  -  fence  was  plauted  with  stone  -  fruit,  which 
is  elsewhere  explained  as  consisting  of  Cherries, 
Bullys,  Damsous,  Barberries,  and  tilberte. 

On  the  east  side  the  fence  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
mora  formidable  nature.  Firct,  to  prjtcct;  from  the 
east  wiud,  a  double  row  of  trees  consisting  of  Elme, 
Ashes,  and  Oaks,  was  planted.  Between  the  liu;s  of 
these,  a  walk  was  laid  out.  Inside  this  outernaos' 
fence  aid  next  to  that  surrounding  the  orchard  was 
another  walk,  als)  with  it s  row  of  tall  growing  tr^es 
on  each  side.  The  orchard-fence  was  of  the  eamo 
charaetor  with  that  on  tho  west  sile.  Lawson  had 
not  a  little  to  say  about  fences,  much  of  which  is 
reminiscent  of  Liebault  and  De  Serres,     It  is,  in  fact, 
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not  difficult  to  imagine  his  plan  of  au  orchard  to  have 
be;n  to  a  great  extent  idealised.  What  follow?,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  mora  truly  English. 

A  common  kiod  of  fer.ee  teems  to  have  con  isted 
of  cartb,  or  the  latter  and  sand  mingled  together. 
The  Rev.  John  Laurecc°,  it  may  be  remembered,  as  he 
tells  us  in  The  Clergyman's  Recreations,  whin  he 
eLtercd  on  his  duties  at  Yelverton,  found  his  garden 
rudely  enc'ored  with  a  wall  of  clay.  Lawson,  in 
si  far  as  he  likol  these  to-called  walls,  did  to 
lecause  Wal  flowers  sown  at  "Mighill-tide"  grew 
(hereon  and  flowered  "  time'y  for  bees."  Other- 
wise, he  concluded  they  were  of  no  vjlue,  "  but  soon 
decay  by  reason  of  Ashes,  Rountrees  iMountain  Ash), 
Burt-trees  (Elder),  and  the  roots  of  ot%»r  trees" 
working  their  destruction.  Stone,  though  expeDs've, 
formed  the  best  wall.  "Best,"  he  adds,  "of  all 
others  (in  mine  opinion)  Qidekwood  pud  moats, 
or  ditches  of  water,  is  the  best  fence."  Where  the 
ground  is  "  unequal, "  double  ditches  are  commended. 


tree  "to  live  the  tenth  part  of  his  age,"  and  this 
largely  on  account  of  the  roots  being  unable  to 
penetrate  under  the  walls  in  pursuit  of  nourishment. 
He  assumed  witli  much  truth  that  trees  on  a  wall 
became  excited  in  spring,  when,  if  a  hard  frost 
occurred,  it  "kills  the  forward  fruit  in  the  very  bud." 
He,  moreover,  mildly  ridiculed  the  practice  of  those 
who  planted  trees  "  on  the  north-side  of  walls  to  save 
their  roots  from  drought  ;  "  significantly  adding, 
"The  heat  of  the  sunne  is  as  comfortable  as  the 
drought  is  hurtful  ;  "  and  "  Want  of  sunne  can  in 
no  way  be  helped  while  water  is  a  souveraigne 
remedy  against  drought." 

Lawson  favoured  a  large  orchard  for  two  reasons  ; 
firstly,  because  its  produce  was  two  to  four  times 
moro  profitable  than  corn  ;  and  secondly,  because  it 
was  cheaper  in  comparison  to  fence  a  large  orchard 
than  two  or  more  smaller  ones  of  the  same  combined 
acreage.  Fruit-trees  were  also  more  fruitful  when 
allowed  room  to  spread.     Instead  of  preparing  small 
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Tbe-e  were  each  2  yards  wide  and  4  feet  deep,  and 
sufficiently  far  apart  to  allow  for  the  cast- out  Eoil  to 
form  a  raited  walk  5  or  6  feet  above  the  general  level, 
and  2  yards  broad  on  th9  top.  The  face  of  the  out- 
side bank  was  tet  with  four  chess  cr  rows  of 
Quickwood,  and  the  inside  baDk  with  fruit-trees 
of  the  kinds  already  mentioned.  Such  feDces  even 
earlier  than  this  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
England, and,  with  slight  modi  fications,  they  were  in  ueo 
both  in  England  and  Scotland  for  a  long  period  after- 
wards. Traces  of  their  existence  are  still  occasionally 
to  bs  found.  An  orchard,  lituated  on  an  exposed 
position,  was  further  sheltered  on  the  North  side  by 
means  of  houses,  walls,  or  high  trees. 

Lawson  cultivated  in  bis  garden  neither  Peache3 
nor  " Apricockes."  Towards  "Arborists,"  who,  in 
order  to  ripen  thes^,  or  to  obtain  "timely,"  or  early 
fruit  of  hardier  kinds  by  spreading  out  their  branches 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  and  then  nailing  them 
with  tacks  to  walls,  he  exhibited  but  a  slight  degiee 
of  respect.  Some  of  his  reasons  for  discouraging 
wall-fruit  are  curious,  e.g.,  because  it  suffered  not  the 


st  tions  for  each  tree,  was  advised  to  level  and 
trench  the  whole  of  the  enclosed  ground.  The 
method  of  trenching  was  not  unlikely  that  of  his 
t'.me,  and  was  effected  by  opening  a  treDch  to  the 
depth  of  18  inches,  which  was  filled  with  rotted 
manure,  upan  the  top  of  which  the  material  out  of 
the  next  trench  was  thrown,  and  so  on,  until  all  the 
ground  was  similarly  treated.  Wisely,  however, 
shallow  planting  is  recommended,  and  the  roots  for 
the  first  year  or  two  would  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  rooting  medium  so  adverse  to 
fruitfulness.  The  unusual  space  of  24  yards 
is  noted  as  a  proper  distance  to  Bet  the  trees 
each  from  the  other.  The  ground  between  tbe 
trees  was  not,  however,  left  unoccupied,  for  here, 
during  the  next  20  or  30  jears  Lycoras,  Saffron, 
vegetables,  and  flowers  were  cultivated.  Broad  and 
narrow  wa'ks  were  laid  out  to  every  patt  of  the 
orchard,  and  these  were  bordered  with  "  Curren», 
Feaberries  (Gooseberries),  Raspberries,  &c."  In  suit- 
able positions,  banks  and  teats  were  raised,  and 
p'anted  with  Violets  and  "  Cammomils,"  while  walks  of 


the  latter  also  graced  the  orchard.  Some  people,  we 
are  told,  grew  "grasse  in  their  orchards,  in  order  to 
moysten  the  ground  "—a  system,  however,  for  which 
he  had  no  good  word. 

Even  at  that  early  date  fruit-trees  ready  grafted 
were  bought  and  sold,  but  Lawson  condemned  the 
practice  as  at  once  expensive  and  bad,  inasmuch  as 
the  young  trees,  after  a  lengthened  journey,  did  not 
thrive ;  cr  one  did  not  always  secure  the  sorts 
wanted,  but  some  others  instead,  and  the  proprietor 
and  his  gardener  meanwhile  got  out  of  practice  ! 
For  these  reasons  he  concluded  that  "  sets  "  (stocks) 
are  best  planted  at  home,  and  in  due  time  grafted  or 
budded.  "Sets"  were  of  many  kinds.  Lawson  dis- 
liked slips  (cuttings)  ;  less  strong  was  his  dislike 
of  "Bur-knots."  "Plants  with  rootes  growing  of 
kernels  of  Apples  "  were  a  usual  and  approved  kind. 
Equal  to  these  were  suckers.  But  of  alt  sets,  he 
bpst  liked  those  from  seed?,  sown  where  they  were 
to  remain  to  be  grafted  when  sufficiently  strong. 
Grafting  and  summer  budding  are  described  at 
length,  as  it  was  by  all  writers  of  the  period. 

In  arranging  au  orchard,  Lawson  chose  "  the 
Warden  and  Winter  Peare  "  as  being  the  tallest,  and 
a  Pippin  and  Costard  tree  among  Apples  to  be  placed 
on  the  north  side,  Quinces  on  the  south  side  "or 
ends,"  and  Apple  trees  in  the  middle.  Other  fruits 
were  planted  in  the  fence. 

In  the  chapter  on  dressing  (pruning),  our  author 
shows  himself  to  have  been  far  in  advance  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  avers  it  was  a  "  common  saying 
and  unskillfull  opinion,"  ..."  Let  all  grow,  and  there 
will  be  more  fruit ;  and  if  you  lop  away  superfluous 
boughes,  they  say,  '  What  a  pitty  is  this  !  How  many 
Apples  would  these  have  borne  ? '  "  Forests,  like 
orchards,  were  grossly  mismanaged.  In  scathing 
language,  and  at  some  length,  he  exhibits  their  sad 
condition.  "  For  one  thriving  tree,  four,  nay,  some- 
times twenty-four  evil  thriving,  rotten,  and  dying 
trees.  What  rottenness  !  what  hollowness  !  what 
dead  arme9  ?  withered  tops?  curtaiTd  trunks,"  &c. 

His  system  of  pruning  is  equal  to  that  practised 
today.  The  trees  were  trained  with  .short  "  boalls," 
and  pruned  so  as  to  spread  their  "armes"  aojd 
"  boughes"  widely  around.  They  were  kept  mode- 
rately low  ;  the  lowest  boughs  within  reach  of  a 
man's  outstretched  hand,  and  its  highest  twig  to  be 
not  past  "two  yards  higher,  and  that  no  twig  touch 
his  fellow ; "  and  when  any  bough  or  spray  shall 
"amount  above  the  rest,  either  snub  his  top  with  a 
nip  betwixt  your  finger  and  your  thumbe,  or  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  take  him  cleaue  away." 

Fruit-trees  planted  more  or  less  close  to  the  ejges 
of  walks  were  trained  to  suit  the  position,  and 
branches  occasionally  met  and  formed  a  shimmerirjg 
shade  from  the  summer's  sun.  R,  P.  Brotlierston, 


PTYCHOSPERMA  SANDEKIANA, 

Ilort.  Saucier. 
We  have  in  th;s  plant  a  spineless  Palm,  of  graceful 
form,  with  pinnate  leaves,  as  is  readily  seen  in  the 
small  example  herewith  (fig,  12(5).  As  a  small  plant 
growing  in  a  6  or  8-iuch  pot,  it  makes  an  admirable 
decorative  object  for  placiog  in  vases,  jardinieres, 
&c.  What  will  be  its  aspect  when  aged,  we  have 
no  means  of  sayiug.  A  plant  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Co.,  of  St.  Albans,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  October  25  this  year, 
a  First-class  Certificate  being  awarded. 


Foreign  Correspondence, 


II.  TRUFFAUT'S  NURSERIES. 
(Cont'luded  from  p.  420". 
A  similar  establishment  is  that  of  M.  Truffaut, 
where,  speaking  generally,  the  notable  kinds  of  plants 
are  grown.  Amongst  Palms  I  noted  here,  Cocos 
flexuosa,  Caryota  urens,  Licuala  grandis,  with  undi- 
vided, elliptical,  dentate  leaves ;  Phcenicophorum 
Seychelliaruin,  and  Martinesia  caryotasfolia. 

Very  remarkable  was  a  strain  of  Hydrangea  Hor- 
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tciBia,  of  ccmjact  growth,   and  with   fewer-It  ads 
rearly  a  fcot  across.     A  fine  riant  is  Cyanopbjllvm 
msgnificum.     Two  good  Ferns  were  Adiantum  Hens- 
lejf.mim,  and  Pteris  gracilis.    Poinsettia  (Euplorbia) 
pulcherrima  is  grown  bere  in  quantities  ;  also  Physalis 
Francbetti,  with  its  ornamental  eeed-pods.    Rbeedia 
glaucescens  is  a  little  greenhouse  plant,  resembling,  as 
to  its  foliage,  Mimosa  ;  the  flowers  are  tubular,  red, 
with  a  yellow  margin. 

The  Potaqer. 

I  also  visited  the  horticultural  school,  known  here 
as  The  Potager.  Fruit-culture  is  the  chief  feature 
here,  and  a  large  area  is  devoted  to  it.  The  trees  are 
mostly  trained  in  cordon  form  along  wires,  and  as 
espaliers  for  walls.  My  visit  being  in  the  beginning 
of  November,  I  was  too  late  to  Bee  the  fruit  on  the 
trees.  In  the  way  of  exotio  plants,  very  few  remark- 
able things  are  found  here.  In  the  large  Palm-house 
I  noticed  a  good  specimen  of  Areca  Baueri.  A  climber 
worthy  of  note  is  Ceropegia  elliptica,  with  flowers 
of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  spotted  with  grey. 
Another  plant  of  strange  growth  is  Dorstenia  cera- 
tosanthes  :  the  inflorescence  is  in  the  form  of  a 
lengthened  horse-shoe,  provided  with  spine3  on  all 
Bides  ;  the  leaves  are  long,  heart-shaped,  springing 
from  a  kind  of  stunted  stem,  covered  with  scales. 
Philodendron  Andreanum  is  a  pretty  plant,  with 
heart  -  shaped,  shiny  leaves,  brown,  with  white 
mid-ribs. 

Amongst  the  Chrysanthemums  exhibited  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  were  Colosse  Grenoblois,  purple, 
incurved  ;  Olivier  Silhol,  red-brown,  with  yellow 
reverse  ;  Globe  d'Or,  of  the  same  colour  as  Source 
d'Or,  but  of  more  globular  form  and  broader  petals  ; 
Soleil  d'Octobre,  a  fine  yellow  variety ;  Reine 
Nathalie,  white,  incurved  ;  L'Aigle  des  Alpes,  much 
like  Edwin  Molyneux  ;  La  Savoie,  a  beautiful  cream- 
coloured  flower,  the  lower  part  bright  rose  ;  and 
Morillon,  yellowish  -  brown,  hairy.  Tk.  J.  Dinn, 
Le  Chesnay,  November,  1898. 


Plant  Notes. 


PENNISETOM  RUPPELLIANUM. 

As  a  decorative  table-plant  this  elegant  grass  is 
extremely  useful  ;  the  le  ives  are  very  narrow,  3i  feet 
long,  gracefully  recurved,  and  drooping,  resembling 
those  of  a  small  Miscanthus.  The  inflorescence  is 
spicate,  9  inches  in  length,  borne  on  a  stem  3  feet 
high,  and  consists  of  a  multitude  of  hair-like,  silky 
awns,  tinted  a  violet-purple,  with  yollow,  feathery 
styles.  The  Bpike  presents  a  very  haudsome  appear- 
ance, which  is  retained  in  a  cut  state  for  a  consider- 
able time.  The  leaves,  upwards  of  100  of  which  are 
produced  by  a  single  plant,  droop  2  feet  below  the 
pot,  and  remain  green  down  to  the  tips.  It  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  single  flower-stands,  and  out  of 
flower  as  a  border  for  staged  groups  of  plants,  such 
as  Chrysanthemums,  &c.  It  can  be  grown  well  with 
the  utmost  ease  in  a  small  pot,  a  point  of  some  merit  in 
table-plants.  It  is  of  considerable  hardihood,  and 
will  keep  in  good  condition  in  a  temperature  down  to 
freezing  point  for  some  time.  It  grows  most  satis- 
factorily in  the  warm  greenhouse.  The  plants  like 
plenty  of  water,  and  can  be  raised  from  seeds. 
Seedlings  are  decorative  within  three  months  from 
seeds.  Geo.  B.  Mallctt. 


60NTINENTAL NOVELTI  E 8. 

Among  the  novelties  oflered  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Schmidt, 
of  Erfurt,  are  a  new  transparent  Radish,  Eiszapfen 
(Iciole),  4  to  5  inches  long,  which  exceeds  all  other 
varieties  in  regard  to  earliness  roots  being  fit  for  use 
in  twenty -two  days  after  sowing;  Cactus  Dihliss 
"  Trump,"  orange-scarlet,  and  "Bravo,"  scarlet,  and 
many  others. 

A  Cucumber  for  Window  Culture. 
In  the  Eandekblatt  fur  den  Deutschen  Qa/rtenbaa, 
No.  46.  we  read  of  a  new  variety  of  Cucumber  called 
Rytowsche  Zimmergurke (Dwelling-room  Cucumber), 


whicb,  while  furnishing  an  ornament  for  the  window, 
presumably  one  with  a  warm,  sunny  aspect,  likewise 
provides  the  housewife  with  something  of  practical 
value.  The  variety  succeeds,  contrary  to  others,  in 
a  smallish  flower-pot  filled  with  rich  soil,  and  fur- 
nishes a  succession  of  Bhort,  thick,  slightly-curved 
fruits. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Heinemann  catalogues  new  varieties  of 
Salpiglossis,  Begonias  with  mottled  or  marbled  seg- 
ments, and  Gloxinias  with  a  yellow  throat,  besides 
Pansies  and  various  forms  of  Myosotis. 

Messrs.  V.  Lemoine  et  Fils,  of  Nancy,  offer 
several  varieties  of  double-flowered  forms  of  Begonia 
semperfiorens,  already  alluded  to  in  these  columns  ; 
Anemone  japonic!  "  La  Fiancee,"  numerous  forms  of 
Gladtoli,  Montbretia,  and  Phlox.  Among  shrubs  we 
notice  mention  of  Cotoneaster  pannosa,  with  small 
partially  evergreen,  oval,  mucronate  leaves,  white  on 
the  under  surface  ;  the  fruit  globular,  red,  and  of  the 
size  of  a  Pea.  It  is  a  native  of  Tun-nan,  whence  it 
was  introduced  by  the  Abbe'  Delavay.  There  are 
also  various  forms  of  Deutzia  gracilis,  Philadelphus, 
double  Lilac,  and  Weigela. 


The   Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

The  Warm  and  Intermediate-house. — Epidendrums, 
Miltonias,  Arpnphyllums,  OloutoglosBum  graode, 
0.  Schlieperianum,  0.  Insleayi  and  its  variety  splen- 
dens,  Zygopetalums,  and  Stanhopeas,  should  be 
afforded  water  occasionally,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
shrivelling  of  the  ps«udo-bulbs  ;  Vanda  teres,  V. 
Hookeriana,  Luisias.  and  other  Orchids  with  terete 
leaves,  need  but  little  water  while  at  rest,  and  light 
syriDging  overhead  on  warm,  sunny  days  is  all  that 
is  required  now.  Cymbidiums,  Lycastes,  Anguloas, 
and  Maxillarias,  many  of  which  are  partially  terres- 
trial, should  receive  water  occasionally. 

The  Cool-house. — -Those  species  which  belong  to  this 
house,  viz.,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  0.  triumphans,  0. 
Pe3catorei,  0.  Halli.  0.  luteo-purpureum.  0.  Edwardi, 
Oneidium  maeranthum,  0.  serratum,  0.  loxense,  &c. , 
should  be  still  more  sparingly  afforded  water  in 
winter,  but  the  materials  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
very  dry,  and  moisture  in  the  surrounding  air  and 
ventilation  are  very  essential  to  their  well-being,  the 
air  being  admitted  by  the  ventilators  near  the  floor. 
The  Masdevallias  which  are  inmates  of  this  house  are 
nearly  always  growing,  still,  the  potting  materials 
should  not  be  kept  in  a  saturated  condition,  or  the 
leaves  will  become  spotted.  Among  plants  that 
require  attention  at  this  season  are  Maxillaria  grandi- 
flora,  and  M.  venusta.  If  any  of  the  plants  are  bare 
in  the  centre,  they  may  be  subdivided,  and  the 
divisions  placed  compactly  together  in  new  pots  or 
pans,  or  re-potted  singly.  It  is  important,  when 
re-potting  them,  to  provide  good  drainage,  abundance 
of  water  being  required  during  growth.  The  com- 
post should  consist  of  fibrous  peat  one-third,  and 
sphagnum-moss  two-thirds,  mixed  with  plenty  of 
small  crocks  and  coarse  silver-sand.  Pot  firmly,  and 
keep  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  slightly  higher  than 
the  rim  of  the  pot.  Afford  water  sparingly  till  roots 
begin  to  form  on  the  new  growths,  then  gradually 
increase  it  in  amount.  M.  striata,  M.  s.  grandillora, 
M.  Turneri,  M.  nigresceas,  M.  luteo  alba,  M.  tenui- 
folia,  M.  HubscMi,  M.  Kimballiana,  M.  prsestans,  M. 
Amesiana,  M.  fucata,  M.  scurrilis,  M.  Lindeni,  M. 
variabilis,  M.  lepidota,  M.  picta,  M.  Saoderiana,  and 
M.  Houtteana  are  species  easy  of  cultivation,  and  the 
most  suitable  season  in  which  to  afford  fresh  rooting 
material  is  when  roots  appear  at  the  b.ise  of  the  young 
growths.  Maxillarias  thrive  in  the  cool-liouse,  if 
stool  at  the  warmer  part  of  the  house,  and  where 
they  can  obtain  rather  more  sunlight  than  is 
necessary  for  Odontoglossum s,  but  not  direct  sun- 
Bhine.  They  require  as  much  air  and  moisture  as  the 
other  occupants. 

Sophronitis  grandiflora. — The  growths  of  this  plant 
being  at  this  season  but  half-developed,  it  should 
receive  pleutv  of  root-moisture,  carefully  afforded,  so 
that  not  any  lodges  in  the  growths,  or  is  spilled  on 
the  blooms,  to  shorten  their  season  of  beiuty.  If 
ai>  of  the  plants seem  <o  need  repot'ing,  thin  opera- 
tion ui;iy  be  carried  out  as  soon  at  the  flowers  fade. 
Shallow  paus  are  better  thau  any  sort  of  pot  for 
Sophronitis,  and  at  this  season  these  should  be  hung 


up  near  the  roof,  and  in  the  summer  stood  along 
with  the  Odontoglossum  crispum  on  the  stage.  Afford 
plenty  of  drainage  materials,  even  to  the  extent  of 
three-fourths  of  the  depth  of  the  pan,  and  over  this 
place  a  thin  layer  of  peat  and  sphagnum-moss,  which 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  S.  cernua  and  S.  violacea 
thrive  in  the  cool  part  of  an  intermedia' e-house,  as 
does  the  pretty  Ornithidium  Sophronites,  now  in 
bloom,  which  may  be  grown  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended for  Sophronitis  grandiflora. 

Odontoglossum  coronarium. — This  species,  in  order 
that  the  flower-spikes  may  acquire  strength,  should 
be  placed  where  sunlight  can  reach  it,  this  bein  j  an 
important  point.  It  is  a  plant  which  must  be  afforded 
plenty  of  moisture  at  the  root,  and  sphagnum-moss 
in  a  growing  state. 

Temperatures. — The  degree  of  warmth  maintained 
in  the  various  houses  during  this  month  should  be  as 
follows: — East  Indian,  at  night,  60°  to  65°;  Cattleya, 
55°  to  60°;  intermediate,  a  few  degrees  less  ;  Mexican 
about  55°,  and  the  cool  or  Odontoglossum-house  as 
near  to  50°  as  possible. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the  Mirquess  ot  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House.  Herts. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees. — I  alluded  to  the  earliest 
Peach-hou-:e  in  my  Calendar  for  Nov.  26,  and  the 
time  has  now  arrived  when  this  house  must  be  closed 
and  forcing  be^un.  Where  the  new  early  varieties 
are  planted,  three  or  four  weeks  hence  will  be  soon 
enough  to  mike  a  commencement,  but  Royal  George, 
Bellegarde,  and  Violette  Hative  Peachjs,  ani  the 
Elruge  Necfariue  t«e  a  longer  period  to  mature  their 
fruits.  See  that  the  borders  or  the  soil  in  the  pots  do 
nor,  lac 't  moUture.  Where  the  forcing  was  commenced 
in  late  November,  signs  of  growth  will  be  evident  in 
swelling  buds,  ani  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  trees  the 
temperature  should  be  raised  to  50°  at  night,  and 
55°  by  day  if  fire-heat  alone  be  employed,  and  during 
sunshine  to  65°. 

The  Potted,  Strawberry  Plants. — A  succession  of 
fruit  can  only  be  maintained  by  placing  plants  in  the 
forcing-pit,  preferably  on  or  in  a  hotbed  of  leives,  at 
intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  aud  in  number  equal 
to  the  demands,  remembering  that  twice  as  many  are 
required  to  furnish  the  fruit,  now,  thau  will  be  the  case 
six  weeks  henca.  If  a  pit  be  used  at  the  early  stage, 
the  plants  will  be  near  the  glass,  but  in  vineries  and 
peacheries  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  good  places  for 
them,  unless  shelves  exist,  hanging  or  other.  The 
earliest  batch  should  be  examined,  and  if  greenfly 
and  thrips  be  discovered,  fumigate  the  house  or  pit 
on  the  first  calm  evening.  In  mild,  sunshiny 
weather,  the  temperature  by  day  may  range  two  or 
three  degrees  higher  than  when  reverse  conditions 
prevail.  Do  not  let  the  plant  remain  in  the  leaf-beds 
after  the  young  leaves  push,  and  flower-buds  becoma 
visible,  but  remove  them  to  the  forcing-houses, 
or  Strawberry-house.  Slugs  are  likely  to  harbour 
about  the  plants,  so  that  each  plant  and  pot  should 
be  closely  examined,  and  it  is  good  practice  to  wash 
the  pots,  and  lightly  surface  the  soil  with  loam.  Do 
not  start  the  plants  at  a  higher  temperature  than  45° 
by  night  and  50°  by  day. 

The  Cucumber. — It  is  now  time  to  sow  seeds,  and 
raise  planti  for  settiog-out  iu  the  month  of  February. 
My  method  is  to  employ  new  3  inch  flower-pots,  and 
fill  them  to  withiu  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  a  compost 
consisting  of  sifted  loam  J,  Mushroom  bed-manure  j, 
and  press  one  Beed  into  the  soil  in  each.  If  the  soil 
is  moist,  as  it  ehould  be,  no  water  ought  to  be  afforded 
before  germination  takes  place.  The  seeds  should  be 
raited  in  a  hot-bed  of  80°,  with  a  temperature  of  70°  at 
night,  and  75'  by  day.  Failing  this  convenience,  the 
seed-pots  should  go  into  a  Pinostove  or  propagating- 
house  in  a  light  sp  >t,  aud  be  protected  from  mica 
if  they  are  likely  to  be  present.  When  the  plauts 
are  a  few  inches  high,  partially  fill  up  the  pots 
with  warm  soil,  and  in  a  week  or  ton  days  repot 
them  in  5-inch  pots. 


THE    FLOWER    OABDEff. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eistwell 
Park,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Garden  Roses. — Theso,  io  some  sense  a  new  elasi  of 
Roses,  which  soma  nurserymen  have  done  much  to 
popularise,  bid  fair  to  b.-come  prime  favourites 
with  all  excepting  exhibitors  of  Roses  at  exhibitions. 
The  varieties  are  suitable  for  any  position  in  the 
garden,  and  equally  at  home  in  covering  an  un- 
sightly bank,  an  aich  or  a  trellis,  or  a  lifeless  tree- 
stump.       They     grow    with     rapidity,    and     flowsr 
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abundantly,  soon  forming  pleasing  objects  in  the 
garden.  They  require  scarcely  any  pruning  beyond 
the  removal  of  weak  and  blind,  that  is,  flowerless 
growths.  Most  of  them  are  single-flowered,  and  the 
tints  of  their  flowers  are  very  diverse.  Of  the 
newer  varieties  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son's  Dawn,  and 
splendidly  staged  by  them  at  the  National  Rose 
Society's  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  this  year,  is  a 
great  acquisition  ;  the  colour  is  a  rosy-pink,  and  the 
plant  is  stated  to  be  thoroughly  hardy.  Royal 
Scarlet  is  another  variety  of  much  merit.  Lack  of 
spice  forbids  mention  of  more  names. 

Clematis. — The  present  affords  a  suitable  time  for 
planting  Clematis.  By  making  a  proper  selection, 
theClematismay  be  had  in  flower  from  April  to  the  end 
of  October.  The  speoies  and  varieties  are  suitable  for 
pegging  down  so  as  to  form  beds  in  the  flower-garden, 
the  beds,  if  large,  being  given  permanent  edgings. 
The  varieties  of  C.  patens  and  C.  florida  flower  on 
the  old  wood,  whilst  the  Jackmanni,  and  varieties  of 
it,  flower  on  the  newly  nude  shoots.  All  of  the 
varieties  are  gross  feeders,  needing,  therefore,  liberal 
manuring. 

Violets. — The  plants  in  the  outside  bo.ders  have 
been  flowering  freely,  needing,  however,  the  constant 
removal  of  decaying  leaves,  otherwise  the  crown  of 
the  plant  sutlers.  If  the  soil  be  of  a  very  clos  i  nature, 
a  slight  sprinkling  of  leaf-soil  and  sand  occasionally 
will  be  tound  a  corrective  of  the  fatal  dampiug-off. 

Bedding  Plants. — Such  plants  as  Myosotis,  Silene 
pendula,  Aubrietias,  Wallflowers,  and  others,  should 
be  kept  clear  of  decayed  leaves,  and  the  soil  of  the 
beds  stirred  with  a  hand-fork  or  Dutch-hoe  wherever 
it  be  beaten  down  by  heavy  rain.  Keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  mice,  or  corms  and  bulb3  will  suffer  when 
they  push  thtough  the  soil. 


Boot- water  should  be  afforded  from  time  to  time  in 
addition  to  clear  water.  Plants  with  swelling  flower- 
buds  may  be  placed  on  mild  bottom  heat.  Gardenias 
should  never  become  quite  dry,  neither  should  they 
be  afforded  excessive  quantities  of  water,  the  leaf 
assuming  a  sickly  appearance  and  the  flower-buds 
dropping  chiefly  from  this  cause. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenoer,  Gardener  to  H.  C.  Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Encharis  gremdiflora.  —  Plants  which  may  have 
been  resting  in  an  intermediate  -  house  may  be 
hastened  into  flower  at  this  season  by  having  the  pots 
placed  in  a  mild  hot-bei  constructed  with  leaves 
and  litter,  in  the  proportion  of  three  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter,  the  bed  being  made  very  compact 
in  order  to  run  no  risk  from  excessive  ferment ition. 
Other  plants  which  have  flowered,  if  in  need  of  re- 
potting, may  be  attended  to  at  this  date,  plunging 
the  pots  in  the  hot-bed  likewise.  After  repotting 
these  plants,  very  little  water  is  needed  before  growth 
his  begun. 

Altamandas,  Clerodendrons,  Bougainville*  glabra. 
— These  plants,  now  resting  at  the  cool  end  of  the 
stove,  if  they  are  required  to  flower  at  an  early  period 
next  year,  may  be  plunged  in  gentle  bottom-heat, 
and  the  soil  in  the  pots  moistened  thoroughly,  bat 
affording  no  more  water  till  signs  of  growth  are  visible, 
but  damp  them  overhead  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  60°.  If  BougainvilUa 
g'abra  has  not  been  pruned,  it  should  now  be  done. 
Clerodendron  Thomson ;e  var.  Ealfomiana,  C.  fallax, 
C  paniculatucn,  the  first-named  a  climber,  and  the 
ethers  erect-growing  shrubs,  do  well  under  the  hot- 
bed treatment  at  starting.  The  climber  should  ba 
i purred  in,  and  the  shrubs  cut  down  to  the  hard 
wood.  No  re-potting  should  be  performe  1  with  these 
early -stai  ted  plants,  oaly  the  exhausted  upper  crust 
should  be  replaced  with  fresh  compost,  made  firm  by 
hand.  Satisfactory  results  will  not  follow  if  the  plants 
have  not  been  rested  in  a  cool-house.  Naturally  C. 
fallax  and, C.  paniculatuui  are  lateflowerers,  so  that, 
even  plants  eaily  started  will  not  come  into  bloom 
before  May  or  June.  Allamandas  of  all  species 
succeed  under  the  fame  kind  of  treatment,  but  it  is 
more  convenient  to  grow  the  plants  in  pots,  pruning 
the  shoots  severely  just  before  the  buds  push  forth, 
and  pinching  the  young  shoots  ones  or  twice  during 
the  season  of  growth.  When  growu  on  the  rcof  or 
walls  of  a  warm-house,  the  pruning  may  be  much  less 
severe,  and  considerable  extension  may  be  permitted. 
The  earliet  started  plants  should  not  have  their  roots 
disturbed  beyond  what  is  unavo  dable,  inputting  the 
drainage  in  good  order  and  surfacing  the  balls  Later 
plaols  may  be  repotted  when  the  buds  start. 

Gardenias. — In  order  that  the  plants  may  be  strong 
and  healthy,  and  the  flowers  of  a  large  size,  a  tem- 
perature of  65°  at  night  is  necessary,  and  that  they 
be  kept  free  from  mealy-bug.  The  younger  part  of 
the  stock  of  these  plants  should  not  be  stiuted  of 
rooting-space,  and  when  a  desirable-sized  pot  has 
been  reached,  and  rcots  are  abundant,  manure- water, 
chemical  manure,  tuch  as  Clay's,  or  other,  and  clear 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Raspberries. — The  pruning  and  selection  of  the 
canes  should  be  deferred  till  the  ohances  of  our 
getting  severe  frosts  are  over,  because  there  is  always 
a  danger  of  the  canes  being  killed  when  these  are  cut 
across  and  the  pith  exposed  ;  but,  weak  and  superfluous 
shoots  and  all  suckers  may  be  removed  forthwith. 
The  suckers,  when  dug  up  carefully,  afford  stock, 
which  may  be  growu  on  in  any  good  ground  in  the 
kitchen-garden  or  orchard,  in  readiness  for  forming 
new  plantations.  A  good  fence  for  the  Raspberry 
consists  of  wooden  posts  standing  4  feet  above  the 
ground  c  n  each  side  of  the  rows,  and  2  feet  distant 
from  t'aem,  at  a  distance  of  16  feet  apart.  On  the 
tops  of  these  posts  an  iron  rail  about  half  an  inch  thick 
should  be  fastened,  and  the  fruiting  canes  tied  to  this 
with  matting,  half  of  them  going  to  each  side ; 
this  leaves  the  central  space  for  the  young  growths. 
On  poor  dry  soils  canes  of  the  Raspberry  seldom  grow 
tall,  and  a  single  line  of  posts,  4  feet  high,  put  into 
the  ground  close  to  each  row,  affords  a  more  suitable 
means  of  training.  These  posts  should  carry  two 
galvanised  wires  of  No.  12  gauge,  fitted  with  raidissews 
or  tighteners  for  making  them  taut,  fixed  by  staples 
at  '1  feet  and  3J  feet  from  the  ground,  the  canes 
to  be  trained  vertically  to  these.  Either  of  the 
above  methods  is  much  better  than  tying  the 
canes  in  a  cluster  to  a  stake,  put  iu  midway  be- 
tween two  Btools.  Market-gardeners  sometimes 
dispense  with  supports  by  pruning  the  canes  back 
to  3  feet ;  but  the  crop  of  berries  is  light  compared 
with  that  obtained  by  the  other  methods.  The 
canes  being  made  secure,  and  the  ground  cleaned, 
a  thick  dressing  of  farmyard  dung  should  be  applied, 
and  left  on  the  surface.  Raspberry  plantations  should 
not  be  dug  deeply,  as  by  so  doing  the  fibrous  roots 
near  the  surface  are  disturbed  ;  the  frost  and  rain 
suffice  to  carry  the  fertilising  properties  of  the 
manure  to  the  roots,  and  the  strawy  part  may  be 
raked  off  the  land  in  the  spring,  or  allowed  to 
remain  as  a  mulch.  New  plantations  may  be  made 
in  mild  weather  at  this  se»6on.  In  very  dry  soils 
Raspberry  p'antationsaresometimesformedon  a  border 
havirjg  a  building  or  wall  on  the  south  side,  such  sites 
affording  the  coolness  and  moisture  so  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  plant.  The  ground  on  which 
a  new  plantation  is  to  be  made  should  be  heavily 
manured,  and  trenched  two,  three,  or  four  spits  in 
order  that  it  may  continue  to  do  well  for  many 
years.  Plants  that  have  been  under  cultivation  iu 
the  home  nuissry  for  one  year  are  better  than 
suckers  nswly  dug-up  for  making  a  plantation. 
With  regard  to  the  plants  forming  a  new  plantation, 
they  should  be  cut  dowu  to  within  4  inches  of  the 
ground  in  March,  not  when  planted.  Superlative  is 
considered  the  beat  red  variety,  and  The  Guinea 
(Bunyard),  a  new  whito  Raspberry,  is  said  ta 
resemble  Superlative  in  all  respects  except  in  colour. 
[Those  who  like  a  more  acid  fruit  for  preserving 
purposes  than  Superlative,  Fastolf,  Red  Antwerp, 
&.'.,  should  grow  that  most  prolific  variety.  Semper 
Fulelis.  Ed] 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

S< mth  and  other  Early  Borders. — If  the  land  is  of 
an  adhesive  nature,  potting-shed  refuse,  or  any  rich 
light  soil  should  be  used  as  a  dressing,  together  with 
au  addition  of  rotten  manure,  and  the  land  bastard 
or  more  deeply  trenched.  There  may  be  caseB  in 
which  these  borders  get  too  light  from  the  many 
additions  made,  and  then  a  dressing  of  heavy  loam 
would  be  advisable  for  a  year  or  two. 

Broccoli — If  on  au  examination  of  the  early  sirts 
beiu*  made,  a  larger  number  of  heads  are  found  of  a 
size  fit  for  consumption  thin  are  required,  instead  of 
cutting  these  in  the  usual  manner,  let  the  plants  be 
lifted  and  laid  in  rnoist  soil  in  ordinary  frameB,  turf- 
pits,  or  an  open  shed. 

Salads. — The  beds  of  Endive,  Radishes,  Mustard 
and  Cress,  Lettuce,  Chervil,  also  Parsley,  raised  as 
directed  in  previous  calendars,  should,  when  frosts 


threaten,  be  protected  with  Russian  bast  or  straw- 
mats,  or  such  improvised  material,  as  Fir-branches, 
&c. 

Protecting  and  Mulching  Vegetables. — Let  the  rows 
of  Celery  and  Cardoons  be  afforded  some  efficient 
protection  against  frost,  and  put  a  strawy  mulch  over 
the  crowns  of  Rhubarb  and  on  the  Asparagus-beds,  the 
latter  having  decayed  manure  by  preference.  Beds  of 
Horn  Carrots  may  likewise  have  some  dry  litter  or 
bracken  thrown  over  them  in  time  of  severe  frost. 
These  roots,  if  wintered  successfully,  become  very 
useful  to  the  cook  early  in  the  spring. 

General  Work. — Let  all  kinds  of  heavy  work  be 
pushed  forward  in  fine  weather,  such  as  wheeling 
manure  to  the  vacant  quarters,  trenching,  and  dig- 
ging, turning  and  mixing  manure  and  rubbish-heaps, 
separating  that  which  is  ready  for  immediate  use 
from  that  which  requires  a  longer  period  of  time  to 
fiK  it  for  use.  This  is  a  kind  of  work  on  which  tho 
workmen  can  be  profitably  employed  when  the 
ground  is  too  wet,  or  frozen  too  hard,  or  covered 
with  snow,  for  digging  to  be  expeditiously  or  well 
done.  If  the  drains,  or  the  walks  and  roads  in  the 
kitchen  garden  are  in  need  of  repairs,  now  is  the 
time  to  get  these  done. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 

Ventilating  Hives. — There  seems  to  be  no  small 
degree  of  agitation  lately  among  the  wise-heads  in 
our  bee-keeping  fraternity  respecting  ventilation  of 
the  bee-hive.     Some  advocate  the  use  of  front  wedge- 
blocks,   some   front  and  rear  spaces,    others   blocks 
under  the  four  corners  of  the  hive,  and  still  others 
advocate    raising    the   cover.      Now,    all    of    these 
methods  of  ventilation,  excepting  the  last-mentioned, 
are  applicable  only  to  hivei  having  loose  bottoms,  and 
every  one  of  them,  uuder  certain  circumstances,   is 
subject  to  serious  objections,  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
will    be   suggested  to   any   experienced   bee-keeper. 
My  colonies   are   very  strong — made  so   by   careful 
liuild'ng-up   as  they  need    room  to   two    stories    of 
twenty  frames  as  early  as  possible  after  the  Eeison 
opens  ;  and  when  they  show  signs  of  "  hauging  out," 
I  simply  remove  one  or  two  frames  from  the  brood- 
chamber,    according   to  circumstances,   and  re-space 
the   others,    which    settles    the   difficulty   with   my 
bees.     I  also  remove  the  super  of  frames  from  the 
upper   story  of  such  as    I   wish   to   run  for  comb- 
honey,    and    substitute   section  -  cases.      The   wider 
spaces     in    the    brood  -  chamber    gire    freer    accesB 
to  the   upper  storey  ;   and   I   fiud   my  bee3   occupy 
it    very    fully    as    soon    as    the    change    is    made, 
and  when  I  raise  the  enamel  cloth  they  poke  their 
little  heads  up  through  the  bee-space  and  say  ''Thank 
you."     It  must  be  quite  a  difficult  task  for  a  bee  to 
make  its  way  up  through  a  mass  of  bees  to  the  sur- 
plus chamber,  when  spaced   close  as  we  usually  put 
the  frames  when  brood-rearing  is  started  in  the  spring. 
But  it  may  be  objected  to  my  practice  that  the  bees 
will  thicken  the  comb  in  the  brood-chamber,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  spacing.    I  think  not  ;  if  there  is  a  prolific 
queen  to  occupy  the  frames  with  brood,  and  especially 
so  if  the  bees  are  working  in  the  surplus  chamber — at 
least,  this    is    my  experience.      My   hives    have  an 
entrance  of  J  by  8  inches,  and  by  practising  as  above 
described  I  have  no  lounging  outside  by  the  strongest 
colonies  I  can  create.     If  bees  need  so  much  ventila- 
tion, why  do  they  carefully  stop   up  with   propolis 
every  crack  and  crevice  they  possibly  can  ?  It  is  more 
room  in  which   to  move  about  that  mine  seem  to 
want.     I  think  my  method  of  ventilation  subject  to 
less   objection    than    any   other   with   which   I   am 
acquainted.     Of  course,  any  manipulation  of  a  colony 
of  bees  must  be  done  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the 
proper  manner  to  secure  the  desired  results,  which 
means  that  the  successful  bee-keeper  is  one  who  has  his 
eyes  wide  open  all  the  time,  and  sees  and  appreciates 
what  is  going  on  in  his  apiary  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  what  he  sees  and  from  what  he  reads,  is  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  circumstances.     The  more 
I  study  my  bees  (that  is  pretty  nearly  all  the  time) 
watching  their  operations,  their  changing  conditions 
caused   by  changes  of  weather,   varying  seasons,   as 
well  as  difference  in  methods  of  handling  them,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  bee-keeping  is  not  only 
the  most  complex,  but  the  most  interesting  of  all 
pursuits.     Will  some  one  of  our  scientific  students 
of  the  fraternity  tell  us  why  the  bees  always  before 
leaving  the  hive  for  their  journey,  wipe  their  eyes 
with  their  "fore-paws?"     You  may  ask,  "  Do  they  '" 
Ye=,    they    invariably  do   so.     It  is  done  as  they 
approach  the  exit,  where  the  light  strikes  the  eye,  or 
as  soon  as  they  reach  the  alighting-board. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLISHER 
Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  he  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be    WRITTEN   ON    ONE    SIDE    ONLY     OF    THE    PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  0/  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 

Illustrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  <Cc;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  le 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


.MONDAY, 

MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, 


n       10/National  Chrysanthemum  Society: 
UEV-  iJ  I     Meeting  of  General  Committee. 

SALES. 

n       .,. /Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  Lilies,  &c,  at 
dec  u-^     protheroe  &  Morris'  Booms. 

'  *       nn  f  Imported  and  Established  Orchids, 
WEC  "=u  \     at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Booms. 


1  Japanese  Lilies,  Palm  Seeds,  Roses, 
WEDNESDAY,    Dec.  21 -J     Continental  Plants,  &c  ,  at  Pio- 
(     theroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty- three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— i9  4\ 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.— December  14  (6  p.m.):  Mai.,  M)° ;  Min.,  49°. 
Provinces. — December  14  (6  p.m.)  :    Max.,   52°,   Scilly 
Isles ;  Min.,  41°,  Stornoway. 


Tn  the  year  1861  a  great  Inter- 
The  Lin.Uey      Bational  Horticultural  Exhibition 

Library. 

and  Botanical  Congress  was  held 
in  Brussels.  It  was  attended  by  several  of  our 
leading  horticulturists,  as  was  that  at  Amster- 
dam in  the  following  year.  These  exhibitions 
wore  the  precursors  of  a  series  held  subse- 
quently in  St.  Petersburg,  Florence,  Genoa, 
Paris,  and  other  cities.  The  cordial  hospitality 
offered  to  our  countrymen  on  the  two  first- 
named  occasions  naturally  stimulated  them  to 
do  something  to  show  that  they  appreciated  the 
kindness  shown  them,  aud  that  they  desired  to 
reciprocate  it.  Moreover,  the  honour  of  British 
horticulture  was  at  stake.  We  could  not  allow 
Belgium  and  Holland  to  remain  without  com- 
petitors. Thiswas  the  origin  of  the  famous  Exhi- 
bition and  Congress  of  18156.  Singularly  enough, 
neither  the  exhibition  nor  the  congress  at  its 
beginning  found  favour  in  high  places  where 
sympathy  and  support  might  have  been  looked 
for.  The  financial  condition  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  the  time  was  not  such 
as  to  warrant  the  council  in  embark  iDg  on  an 
enterprise  which  was  certain  to  be  very  costly, 
and  might  not  prove  remunerative.  A  guarantee 
fund  was  however  raised,  and  an  independent 
committee  was  formed,  comprisirjg  many  of  the 
leading  horticulturists,  and  presided  over  by 
the  late  Sir  Wentworth  Dilke,  with  Sir 
Daniel  Cooper  as  Treasurer ;  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Dr.  Masters  as 
Secretaries — Dr.  Seemann  having  resigned  office 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  work.  Where  all  con- 
cerned threw  their  hearts  into  the  work  and 
laboured  to  a  degreo  we  have  never  seen 
equalled,  it  would  be  invidious  to  particularise 
individuals.  There  can,  however,  be  no  impro- 
priety in  stating  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
undertaking,  so  far  as  it  was  the  result  of  any 
one  man's  work,  was  due  to  the  ceaseless  energy 
and  wonderful  tact  displayed  by  Sir  AVent- 
wortii  Dilke  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
We  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to  go    further 


back  to  ancient  history.  Our  present  object  is 
to  allude  to  some  of  the  results  of  this  memorable 
gathering. 

We  need  not  say  anything  on  the  influence 
it  exerted  on  horticulture  in  general,  or  on  any 
commercial  advantages  that  may  have  arisen 
from  it.  At  the  time,  these  could  hardly  be 
defined  with  precision,  but  if  we  look  to  more 
tangible  and  persistent  results,  we  find  that  the 
influence  for  good  of  this  vast  undertaking  is 
still  apparant. 

A  donation  from  the  surplus  of  a  sum  of 
one  thousand  pounds  to  the  Gardeners'  Benevo- 
lent Institution,  ensured  a  benefit  to  the 
pensioners  of  that  Society  which  they  still,  and 
will  continue  to  enjoy. 

Then,  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Congress,  and  of  the  Exhibition,  edited  by  Dr. 
Masters,  forms  a  thick  8vo  volume  which  may 
fairly  be  described  as  a  remarkable  production, 
and  one  which  will  be  invaluable  to  the  future 
historian  of  botany  or  horticulture.  Copies  of 
this  report  were  distributed  among  all  the 
foreign  visitors  who  honoured  us  with  their 
presence  on  this  occasion,  others  were  supplied 
to  those  who  contributed  memoirs  and  papers 
to  the  Congress,  and  were  also  sent  to  most  of 
the  great  public  libraries  of  the  Kingdom. 

Another  result,  though  indirect,  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Tho  delibera- 
tions at  the  Congress  brought  home  to  many 
the  sense  of  the  desirability  of  bringing 
together,  for  purposes  of  mutual  instruction, 
those  who  practice  the  art  of  horticulture,  and 
those  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  tho 
principles  on  which  that  art  is  based. 

Lastly,  we  may  mention  as  a  direct  result  of 
this  memorable  exhibition,  the  acquisition  of 
the  Lindley  Library,  the  Catalogue  of  which  is 
now  at  the  service  of  the  horticultural  com- 
munity. The  career  of  the  lioyal  Horticultural 
Society  has  been  chequered  to  an  extent  beyond 
that  of  most  Societies.  Sometimes  flourishing, 
it  has  effected  great  things  for  horticulture,  and 
earned  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  those  com- 
petent to  judge.  At  other  times  wasteful 
expenditure  on  objects  not  directly  connected 
either  with  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  horti- 
culture, have  brought  the  Society  to  the 
lowest  pitch.  In  one  of  those  periods  of 
financial  depression,  it  was  even  deemed  neces- 
Eary  to  dispose  of  the  valuable  collection  of 
books  which  had  gradually  accumulated,  as 
well  as  of  the  herbaria  formed  by  its  collectors. 
In  I860  the  Society  was  not  indeed  quite  in 
such  a  deplorable  state  as  it  was  a  few  years 
later ;  but  it  was  at  too  low  an  ebb,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  take  the  lead,  as  it  might  have 
been  expected  to  do,  and  it  left  to  an  outside 
committee  work  which  would  havo  been  more 
fittingly,  though,  as  results  proved,  not  bettor, 
done  by  itself.  At  that  time  the  Society  had 
practically  no  library,  nor  any  chance  of  pro- 
curing one.  The  opportunity  was,  however, 
not  lost  by  tho  Committee  of  the  International 
Exhibition.  The  Library  of  Dr.  Lindley 
was  purchased  out  of  the  surplus  funds, 
and  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Trustees 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
of  the  horticultural  public  generally.  The 
Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  for  the  time  being  are  members 
of  the  Trust,  and  no  wave  of  financial  difficul- 
ties can  in  future  lead  to  the  dispersal  of  the 
Library.  So  long  as  the  Society  has  its  head- 
quarters in  or  near  the  metropolis,  so  long  must 
the  Library  remain  in  connection  with  it. 


For  some  time  after  the  acquisition  of  the 
Library  there  was  no  proper  place  for  its  recep- 
tion; the  books  were  stored  like  so  much 
lumber  in  a  room  leading  out  of  the  arcades  of 
the  South  Kensington  garden.  Here  they  were 
useless,  and  the  most  that  could  be  said  was, 
that  they  were  not  exposed  to  the  weather. 
After  a  time  the  books  were  placed  in  an  upper 
shed,  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  Council- 
room,  access  to  which  was  obtained  by  a  tor- 
tuous stairway,  and  a  passage  so  particularly 
narrow  that  some  of  those  who  had  business  to 
transact  found  it  not  altogether  easy  to  effect 
their  transit.  Here,  howover,  the  books  were 
arranged  conveniently  for  reference  by  Mr. 
Dyer,  Mr.  Hemsley,  and  others  connected 
with  the  Scientific  Committee. 

Soon  after  the  acquisition  of  the  Library,  a 
manuscript  catalogue  of  the  books  was  pre- 
pared with  great  care  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bennett. 
It  consists  of  an  interleaved  copy  of  Pritzel's 
Thesaurus,  which  has  been  kept  posted  up  to 
date,  and  which  will  still  be  of  value  as  indi- 
cating the  shelves  upon  which  particular  books 
may  happen  to  be.  On  the  removal  of  the 
Society  from  South  KensiDgton  to  117,  Victoria 
Street,  the  library  was  for  the  first  time  properly 
housed.  The  want  of  a  permanent  librarian, 
responsible  for  the  books  and  for  their  good 
order,  was  painfully  felt.  According  to  the 
deed  of  trust,  the  Society  i3  empowered  to  ap- 
point a  librarian,  as  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  trustees  are  not  adequate  for  that  purpose. 
For  a  long  while  the  Society's  financial  con- 
dition was  also  not  sufficiently  satisfactory  to 
secure  the  exclusive  services  of  a  librarian, 
except  in  a  fitful  and  imperfect  manner. 

We  may  trust  that  now,  when  the  Society  is 
in  a  flourishing  state,  and  the  library  is 
in  better  order  than  it  has  ever  been  before, 
no  pains  or  reasonable  expense  will  be  spared  to 
keep  it  so,  and  to  employ  a  competent  librarian 
for  the  purpose. 

The  want  of  a  catalogue  available  for  uso 
by  the  Fellowa  at  large  has  been  long  felt,  and 
subscriptions  have  been  received  from  a  small 
number  of  the  Fellows  for  tho  purpose  of 
defraying  the  cost  of  its  preparation  and  pro- 
duction. The  Society  and  the  trustees  have 
a'so  contributed,  as  far  as  thoir  means  have 
permitted,  and  tho  result  is,  that  now  at  length 
a  proper  catalogue  has  been  published.  Wo 
can  testify  to  the  fact  that  great  care  and  pains 
have  been-1  taken  to  render  this  list  complete, 
and  to  avoid  errors.  It  would  be  vain  to  hope 
that  perfection  has  been  obtained  in  this  matter, 
but  we  may  confidently  trust  that  the  errors 
are  neither  numerous  nor  of  a  sorious  character. 

The  additions  made  by  the  trustees  to  the 
original  nucleus  have  been  considerable,  and 
some  of  the  Fellows,  following  the  examplo  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  have  from  time  to 
time  presented  valuable  works  to  the  library. 
The  number  of  volumes  in  the  old  library  was 
two  thousand  and  five-hundred.  The  presont 
library  is  estimated  to  contain  nearly  four 
thousand.  Unfortunately,  the  presont  library 
does  not  comprise  several  expensive  standai  d 
works,  which  togothor  with  unique  collections 
of  drawings  formed  part  of  the  older  collec- 
tion, and  the  loss  of  which  is  to  some  extent 
irreparable. 

The  leading  object  of  the  trustees  of  tho 
Lindley  Library  has,  we  believe,  been  to  secure 
for  the  use  of  the  public  and  of  the  Fellows 
valuable  books  of  reference,  illustrated  works, 
and  such  as  from  their  costliness  or  other  causes 
are  not  likely  to  form  part  of  the  contents  of  a 
private  library.     Periodicals  and  many  current 
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magazines  have  also  been  kept  for  reference. 
The  preparation  of  the  catalogue  has,  as  we 
have  said,  revealed  the  want  of  certain 
standard  books  which  ought  to  find  n  place  in 


intended  for  students'  use.  Young  gardeners 
will  mere  and  more  have  to  improve  their 
brain-powers,  and  supplement  the  manual  expe- 
rience and  dexterity  thoy  gain  for  themselves 


works  written  in  that  language,  and  therefore 
not  accessible  to  everyone.  The  fact  is,  that 
Germany  turns  out  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
valuable   text-books   than   does   this   country. 


Fig.  127. — begonia  gi.oire  de  Lorraine,  it?  the  garden  of  the  rt.  hon.  j.  cha.mberi.ain,  at  highburv,  Birmingham,     (see  v.  410.) 


such  a  library,  and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may 
be  supplied  by  the  generosity  of  the  Fellows. 
Whilst  the  library  is  mainly  a  reference  library, 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  demand  that 
provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  very  numerous  manuals  and  text-books 


by  availing  themselves  of  the  guidance  and 
experience  of  others  as  recorded  in  horticultural 
literature. 

Considering  the  progress  of  science  in  Ger- 
many, it  is  not  surprising  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  more  recent  accessions  have  been  of 


How  it  is  done,  how  the  finances  are  found  to 
produce  such  books,  how  a  sufficient  number 
of  customers  can  be  found  to  buy  them,  are 
perpetual  sources  of  wonder  to  u«.  In  any 
case,  horticultural  literature  in  this  country  U 
too  exclusively  confined  to  elementary  manuals, 
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and  to  books  which  are  often  mere  compila- 
tions. Standard  hooks  of  original  research  are 
scarce,  and  this  must  ho  the  reason  for  the 
comparative  rarity  in  the  library  of  first-class 
horticultural  books  written  in  English.  With 
botanical  books  the  case  is  different,  and  the 
discrepancy  is  not  soobvious.  The  library  is  also 
weak  inold  books — books  that  constitute  thehis- 
tory  of  horticultural  practice  and  botanical 
science.  Dr.  Lindley,  as  a  working  botanist, 
and  pre-eminently  a  man  of  action,  did  not 
t pend  much  time  in  studying  old  folios  or  pre- 
Linnean  publications.  For  him  the  possession 
of  woiks  of  more  current  interest  was  more 
important  than  the  acquisition  of  volumes  of 
meiely  historic  interest. 

Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  become  apparent 
flat  the  study  of  the  "Fathers"  has  been 
unduly  neglected.  They  have  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  achievements  of  modem 
writers,  and  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  intro- 
duction of  more  perfect  methods  of  investigation 
than  they  ever  possessed.  But  for  historical 
purposes  the  older  books  are  invaluable,  as 
furnishing  evidence  on  the  introduction  and 
gradual  evolution  of  numerous  species  and 
varieties.  To  this  end,  we  may  in  future  hope 
to  see  this  department  of  the  library  consider- 
ably extended. 

In  any  case,  we  think  the  Trustees  and  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have 
earned  the  thanks  of  the  community  by  the 
publication  of  this  catalogue,  which  is  prac- 
tically the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  countiy 
so  far  as  horticulture  is  concerned. 


The  Workmen's  The  following  communication 
Compensation  upon  an  important  matter  con- 
Act,  is»7.  cerning  nurserymen's  and  florist's 
employes  hai  been  sent  to  us  for  publication  by 
Mr.  Ciiaelis  Butcher,  solicitor  to  the  Nursery 
and  Seed  Tiade  Association  :  — 

"As  this  Act  affects  persons  engaged  in  the 
nursery  and  seed  trades  who  may  have  ware- 
houses and  employ  their  own  men  to  do  repairs, 
or  have  goods  loaded  or  unloaded  therefrom  or 
thereto  by  machinery,  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
following  provisions  of  the  Act  and  other  Acts 
incorporated  therewith. 

The  7th  section  of  the  Act  provides  that  '  the 
Act  shall  apply  to  employment  on,  or  in,  or  about 
a  .  .  .  factory  .  .  .  and  to  employment  by  the 
undertakers  as  thereinafter  defined,  on,  in,  or 
about  any  building  which  exceeds  30  feet  in 
hoight,  and  is  either  being  constructed  or 
repaired  by  means  of  a  scaffolding,  or  being 
demolished,  or  on  which  machinery  driven  by 
steam,  water,  or-  other  mechanical  power,  is 
1  eing  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  construction, 
repair,  or  demolition  thereof.' 

'  Factory '  is  to  have  the  same  meaning  as 
in  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  1878  to 
1891,  and  includes  any  warehouse,  machinery, 
or  plant  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Factory 
Acts  are  applied  by  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Act,  1893. 

'  Undertakers,'  in  the  case  of  a  factory, 
mean  the  occupiers  thereof  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  1878  to 
1895. 

'  Workmen '  includes  every  person  who  is 
engaged  in  an  employment  to  which  the  Act 
applies,  whether  by  manual  labour  or  otherwise, 
and  whether  his  agreement  is  one  of  service  or 
apprenticeship  or  otherwise,  and  is  expressed  or 
implied,  is  oral  or  in  writing. 

The   Factory   Act,    1895,  sect.    23,   provides 
that  '  certain  provisions  there  specified  of  the 


Factory  Acts  shall  have  effect  as  if  every  .  .  . 
warehouse,  and  so  far  as  relates  to  the  process 
of  loading  or  unloading  therefrom  or  thereto, 
all  maohinery  and  plant  used  in  that  process 
.  .  .  were  included  in  the  word  Factory.  For 
the  purposes  of  enforcing  this  and  other  sections 
of  the  Factory  Act,  1895,  the  person  having  the 
actual  use  or  occupation  of  a  .  .  .  warehouse, 
and  the  person  so  using  any  such  warehouse, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  occupier  of  a  factory.' 
The  Acts  of  Parliament  do  not  contain  any 
definition  of  the  word  'warehouse,'  but  I  am 
of  opinion  it  includes  not  only  warehouses  at 
docks, but  all  warehouses  used  for  storage  of  goods 
for  sale,  and  warehouses  attached  to  stores  and 
shops,  particularly  if  plant  and  machinery,  such 
as  a  crane  and  gas-engine  is  used  for  loading  or 
unloading  goods.  The  word  '  plant '  has  been 
defined  by  the  present  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  the 
case  of  Yarmouth  v.  France,  L.  B.,  19  (J.  B.  D., 
p.  647,  decided  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  include 
whatever  apparatus  is  used  by  a  business  n  an 
for  cairymg  on  his  business." 


*.*  OUR  ALMANAC— According  to  our  usual 
I  ractice  we  shall  shortly  issue  a  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Almanac  for  the  Year  1899.  In  order  to  make  it  as 
useful  as  possible  for  reference,  vie  shall  be  obliged  if 
Secretaries  of  Horticultural,  Botanical  and  allied 
Societies,  or  any  of  our  corres[.ondents,  will  send  us 
immediate  intimation  of  all  fixtures  for  the  coming  year. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  at  Highbury. 

— Enough  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  etable  its  readers  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  scale  on  which  first  class  horticulture  is 
carried  on  at  Highbury,  the  residence  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  The  corridor,  a  long 
and  commodious  structure  at  this  place  is  intereetirg 
and  picturefque  at  all  seasons,  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity of  choice  flowering  creepers  and  other  plants. 
AmoEg  the  many  subjects  to  be  seen  in  blcom 
recently  was  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  (fig.  127), 
almost  filling  one  of  the  houses,  the  plants  being  mixed 
with  Asparagus  plnmosus,  Lygodium  scandens,  and 
Adiantums.  Mr.  Deacon  cultivates  this  variety  of 
Eegonia  in  jans  of  small  dimensions,  and  allows  the 
•  shoots  to  Lang  over  the  sides  and  without  any 
aid  from  sticks  cr  ties.  Eegonia  Gloire  de  Loiraine 
lequires  to  be  grown  constantly  in  heat  and  in  peaty 
soil,  and  a  small  quantity  of  loam  and  sand  sufficient 
tu  make  the  soil  open,  and  the  cuttings  are  struck  in 
the  month  of  April  and  May.  G.  Burrows,  The  Dell, 
King's  Norton. 

Linnean  Society  of  London.— December  1, 

1898.— Dr.  A.  Guntheb,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  the  President  alluded  to  the 
death  of  Professor  Allman.  He  was  an  eainest  and 
successful  investigator  of  the  fauna  of  Britith  marine 
Invertebrates,  and  Lis  contributions  to  cur  knowledge 
of  Freshwater  Poljzca  and  Gymnoblastic  Hytfroids, 
although  published  respectively  forty  and  twenty-five 
years  &go,  are  still  used  as  standard  works.  But  it  is 
en  nearer  and  more  personal  grounds  than  we  claim 
to  give  expression  to  our  sympathy.  Professor 
Allman  occupied  the  presidential  chair  of  the  Linnean 
Scciety  for  seven  years,  from  1874  to  1881  ;  and  even 
after  he  had  retired  from  the  central  sphere  of  the 
scientific  world  to  the  quiet  pursuits  of  a  country 
life,  he  continued  to  show  his  friendly  regard  for  the 
Scciety  by  making  valuable  additions  to  our  libraiy, 
and  by  presenting  us  with  the  admirable  poitrait, 
which  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  tbi-s  room.  That 
portrait  will  remind  many  of  those  who  are  present 
to  night  of  the  honest  face,  of  the  genial,  yet  manly 
ways  which  gained  to  him  the  confidence  of  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him. 

Professor  J.  B.  Farmer  exhibited  and  made  re- 
marks on  some  Galls  on  the  roots  of  Agrostis  alba, 
and  with  the  aid  of  lantern-slides  demonstrated  their 
mode  of  formation  and  development. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Haeting  exhibited  photographs  of  wild 
goat*  from  certain  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  with  the 
object  of  throwing  light  upon  the  question  of  their 
Btecific  identity.  The  president  referred  to  the  small 
amount  of  change  that  had  taken  place  between  the  wild 
and  domesticated  breeds  of  goat,  and  to  the  fact  that 
feral  individuals,  Irish  aid  Welsh,  sometimes  de- 
veloped horns  approximating  in  size  and  character 
those  of  the  wild  type. 

Mr.  Thomas  Christy,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  a  living 
plant  of  Begonia  venosa,  Skam,  which  had  been 
raised  from  sied  procured  by  Prof.  Lofgren  en 
an  island  near  Para,  and  pointed  out  some  of  its 
peculiarities. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Biffen  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Biology  of 
Agaricus  velutipes,  Fr."  Pure  cultures  of  this  fungrs 
were  grown  on  blocks  of  sterilised  Horse  Chestnut- wood 
kept  moist  with  wads  of  cotton-wool  soaked  in  water, 
under  varying  conditions  of  aeration  and  illumination. 
Four  weekB  after  inftction  minute  sclerotia  were  pro- 
duced analogous  to  those  found  in  Berne  other  species 
of  Colly  bia,  e.g.,  in  C.  tuberoea.  From  these  one  or 
two  sporophores  were  formed  directly,  similar,  except 
in  size,  to  those  found  in  Nature.  They  dry  up  in  a 
week  or  two,  and  appear  to  be  dead,  but  then  pro- 
duce a  second  crop  of  sporophores,  which  may  in 
turn  produce  others,  either  from  the  pileus  or  stipes. 
It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  great  reduction  in 
the  sclerotia  is  to  be  correlated  with  this  mode  of 
vegetative  reproduction,  the  sporophores  themselves 
being  able  to  function  as  sclerotia  under  certain  con- 
ditions. On  tracing  the  development  of  the  sporo- 
phore,  it  was  found  that  the  gills  were  exposed  from 
the  first,  and  that  the  only  approach  to  the  formation 
of  a  velum  parliale  was  afforded  by  the  hairs  of  the 
recurved  margin  of  the  pileus  pointing  towards  the 
stifes.  It  is  thus  completely  gymnocarpic.  A  "con- 
ducting-systera "  was  found  running  through  the 
stipes  and  lower  ]  art  of  the  pileus  into  the  gills, 
where  it  ended  in  bulbous  dilations,  or  in  thecystidia. 
The  hypba;  of  the  cortex  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
pileus  turn  outwards,  and  give  rise  to  three  distinct 
sets  of  hairs.  As  no  evidence  could  be  found  for  the 
foimation  of  mucilage  by  these,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  elitLiieBS  of  the  pileus  is  due  to  a  quantity  of 
water  being  held  among  them  by  capillarity.  Micro- 
scopic examination  of  a  series  of  infected  blocks 
showed  that  the  mycelium  first  formed  in  the  wood- 
elements  became  broken  up  into  oidia,  which  quickly 
geiminited,  and  so  gave  rise  to  a  large  mycelium. 
The  destruction  of  the  wood  U  due  to  the  co/roding 
out  of  definite  tiacts  in  the  cellulose  walls  of  tho 
thickening  layers  of  the  wood  elements.  The  lignin 
of  the  middle  lamella  is  left  unaltered  even  in  much- 
diseased  wood.  If,  however,  xylose-yielding  sub- 
stances are  extracted  from  the  blockB  before  infection, 
the  lignin  is  attacked  ;  alth'  ugh  if  the  extracted 
blocks  are  treated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  cane- 
sugar,  the  hypbos  again  attack  the  cellulose  only. 

The  next  meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held 

on  Thursday  evening,  December  15,  at  8  r.M.  pre- 
cisely, when  the  following  Papers  will  be  read  : — 
Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  "Sketch  of  the 
Zoology  and  Botany  of  the  Altai  Mountains."  Mr. 
Thomas  Scott,  F.L.S.,  "A  Description  of  some 
Marine  and  Freshwater  Crustacea  from  Franz-Josef 
Land,  collected  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Bruce,  of  the  Jacks  n- 
HarmBworth  Expedition."  Exhibitions:  Capt.  John 
Marriott,  Two  rare  CruBtaceaus  from  the  Sinai 
Peninsula. 

The  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural SOCIETY  continues  to  increase.  Includ- 
ing those  elected  on  Tuesday  lost,  there  have,  we 
understand,  been  (100  new  names  added  to  the  roll 
during  the  year  now  closiag. 

L/ELIAS  AND  CATTLEYAS.— Professor  Hkns- 
low,  on  Tuesday  last,  in  his  lecture  at  the  Dr. 11 
Hall,  drew  attention  to  the  many  points  of  similarity 
tlat  exist  betwixt  Laslias  and  Cattleyas.  and  to  the 
ease  with  which  they  have  been  crossed  with  each 
other.  The  fact  that  in  one  case  there  are  four 
pollen-ma-  ses,  and  iu  the  other  eight,  was  not  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  justify  a  generic  difference  iu 
the  classification, 
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Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion. —  Tne  Scottish  Horticultural  Association, 
thiough  their  Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  Mackenzie,  have 
forwarded  a  donation  of  £15  iu  aid  of  the  funds  of 
this  institution. 

"The  Botanical  Magazine."— The  volume 

for  1898  has  been  dedicited  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
to  our  valued  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  Botting- 
Hemsley,  F.RS.,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  o  >n- 
tributed  several  articles  relating  to  the  history  of  this 
publication  in  our  own  columns,  p.  389,  vol.  xix,, 
aid  p.  651,  vol.  xx.,  1896.  The  dedication  is  in  the 
following  term3 : — 

To  William  Boiting  Hbmslby,  F.R.S  ,  F.L.S., 
Principal  Assistant,  Herbarium,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

My  Dear  Hemslev,— I  havo  three  reasons,  each  sufficient, 
for  offering  to  you  the  dedication  of  a  volume  of  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  firstly,  as  a  record  of  the  interest  you  have  shown 
in  this  work,  and  au  acknowledgment  of  the  valuable  aid  I 
have  received  from  you  in  conducting  it;  secondly,  the 
amount  and  importance  of  your  libours  in  systematic  and 
geographical  botany,  as  especially  evidenced  by  your  great 
works  on  the  Flora  of  Central  America,  and  on  the  Botany  of 
the  "  ChaUengir"  Expedition  ;  and  lastly,  my  wish  that  you 
should  accept  this  dedication  as  the  tribute  of  a  iriend  to  a 
coltaborat'ir  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  in  the  Herbarium  of 
the  Royal  Gardens. 

Believe  me,  with  esteem  and  regard,  faithfully  yours, 

J.  D.  Hooker, 

The  Camp,  Sunningdale,  Dec.  1,  1893. 

Science  and  Labour.— Sir  Joshua  Fitch, 
speaking  recently  at  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes 
and  certificates  at  the  Norwood  Technical  Iu^titute, 
West  Norwood,  said,  as  reported  in  the  daily  press, 
that  every  kind  of  labour  had  somo  kind  of  science  at 
the  rout  of  it.  It  was  rather  a  disgrace  to  an  intelli- 
gent man  to  be  every  day  handling  materials,  tie 
properties  of  which  he  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
examine,  the  history  of  which  he  knew  nothing  about, 
and  the  capabilities  of  which  he  could  never  under- 
ttand  without  some  kind  of  scientific  knowledge. 
He  was  delighted  to  see  that  a  feeling  had  now  grown 
up  among  the  English  people,  that  it  was  absolutely 
essential  that  we  should  have  a  thorough  scientific 
training  if  we  were  to  hold  a  high  rank  among  the 
nations  in  the  department  of  industry. 

GEORGE  BENTHAM.— The  Decsnaber  number  of 
the  Annals  of  Botany  contains  a  portrait  of  this 
most  eminent  botanist,  together  with  a  sympathetic 
account  of  hi-?  career,  from  the  pen  of  his  colleague 
and  life-long  friend  Sir  Joseph  Hooker. 

Dr.    Karl   Freiherr   von   Tubeuf,   of  the 

Munich  University,  has  been  appointed  Director  of 
the  Botanical  Section  of  the  Biological  Department  of 
the  Imperial  Sanitary  Office,  Berlin.  The  post 
vacated  at  Munich  by  this  transference  of  Dr.  von 
Tubeif  will  be  filled  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Weiss,  Professor 
in  Frie;ing,  and  Instructor  in  Botany  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Knowledge  in  that  oity. 

The  Chelsea  Physic  Garden.— At  a  meeting 

of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  held  on  Dec.  1, 
and  reported  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  a  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Charity  Commissioners' 
scheme  for  the  Thysic  Garden  at  Chelsea  was  read. 
The  scheme  proposed  the  maintenance  of  the  garden, 
the  provision  of  laboratories,  of  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion, and  the  appointment  of  a  curator.  It  proposel 
also  to  appoint  a  committee  of  management,  consist- 
ing of  fifteen  persons,  of  whom  eight  would  be 
appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  London  parochial 
charities,  one  by  the  Royal  Society,  and  one  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Apothecaries 
Society  alternately.  Dr.  Hensley  proposed  to  reply 
requesting  that  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  which  had  maintained 
the  garden  for  many  years,  should  have  the  same 
representation  as  the  Rojal  Society.  The  President 
(Sir  S.  Wilks)  observed  that  the  gardens  had  been 
founded  by  a  former  President  of  the  Society,  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  and  that  it  seemed  only  proper  that 
the  College  should  have  a  permanent  representative 
on  the  committee  of  management. 

Stock-taking  :  November.— The  ba'ance  of 
the  foreign  trada  account,  it  is  pleasant  to  nole,  con- 
tinues on  the  right  side.     The  excess  over  the  same 


period  last  year  in  both  imports  and  exports  may  not 
be  great,  but  there  is  "something  to  the  good,"  the 
mysterious  ways  of  diplomaoy  notwithstanding.  As 
to  the — 

Imports. 
Toe  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns  for  November 
plaoe  these  at  some  £42,069,569,agaiust£41, 166,1  IS 
for  the  month  of  November,  1897 — or  a  gain  of 
£903,123.  Our  usual  exoerpt  from  the  "  summary 
table  "  for  the  month  is  as  follows  :  — 


Imports. 

1897. 

1898. 

Differenoe. 

Total  value 

£ 

41,166,146 

£ 

42,069,569 

£ 

+903,423 

(A.)  Articles   of  food 
and   drink  —  duty 
free 

14,312,833 

14,532,379 

+  2  9,546 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
and  drink — dutiable 

2,819,912 

2,S43,111 

+  23,199 

Raw     materials      for 
textile       manufac- 
tured             

7,829,327 

7,805,385 

—23,942 

R  iw     materials     for 
sundry     industries 
aud    manufactures 

4,078,154 

4,127,950 

4  49,786 

(A.)        Miscellaneous 
articles        

1,491,941 

1,637,147 

+  145,206 

(B.)  Paroel  Post      .. 

103,957 

97,367 

—9,599 

The  vagaries  in  the  various  sections  may  be  brieSy 
n  i  "1  iii  follows: — In  manufactured  articles,  machi- 
nery figures  for  an  increase  of  over  £200,000— an 
increase  which  we  do  not  admire.  Wheat,  prin- 
cipally supplied  by  the  United  State3  and  Canada, 
has  been  less  by  £1,214,552— or  2,115,050  cwt.  On 
the  o'.her  hand,  Barley  from  Russia  and  Roumania 
show  an  increase  of  1,499,100  cwt.,  of  the  value  of 
£432,941.  Maize  from  Argentina  and  the  United 
States  of  America  gained  by  1,834,640  cwt.,  the 
value  of  £418,184.  Bacon  and  hams  went  up  by 
£230,449.  Concerning  sugar,  the  imports  from 
France  fell  off  very  much  (Nov.,  1898—5,960  cwt.  ; 
18-7  —  409,371  cwt.),  but  those  from  Germany  showed 
a  markei  increase  (Nov.,  1893—486,635  cwt.  ;  1897— 
443,811  cwt.).  Coming  now  to  dutiable  articles,  the 
figures,  £121,504,  denote  the  increase  in  imports  of 
wine.  Coc  ia  sho  ws  an  increase  of  £48, 383,  and  Coffee 
a  decrease  of  £68,997.  Manufactured  copper  in- 
creased by  £105,222,  but  tin  was  less  by  £30,330. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  cotton  went  up  by  £276,213, 
hemp  by  £115,926.  Wool,  however,  from  Australia, 
was  less  by  £327,599  ;  india-rubber,  increased  by 
£302,350  ;  gutta-percha  by  £36,913.  Timber  fell  off 
by  £405,766.  In  seed,  Flax  jumped  up  by  £150,936. 
Now,  as  to  the  eleven  months'  imports,  we  find  them 
valued  at  £425,346,792,  against  £409,832,201  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1897 — an  increase  of 
£15,514,591.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  "when  the 
Bong  of  the  grocers  is  heard  in  the  land  " — an  inorea9e 
in  our  little  table  of  imports  of  fruit,  roots,  aud 
vegetables,  is  very  permissible,  and  is  as  follows: — 


Imports. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw  :— 

Almonds  ... 

...  cwt. 

27,444 

36,151 

+8,707 

Apples 

...bush. 

7S3,300 

311.78S 

+  28,488 

Grapes 

,, 

122,341 

199,470 

+79,129 

Lemons     ... 

...     ,, 

116,108 

109,122 

—7,046 

Nuts 

...value 

£89,294 

£157,1S8 

+£67,894 

Oranges    ... 

...bush 

621,475 

742.71S 

+  121,243 

Pears 



46,674 

47,092 

-HIS 

Plums 

,, 

S84 

1,194 

+310 

Unenumerated 

raw  „ 

63,670 

108,804 

+  45,134 

Onions 



485,530 

665,631 

+  189,101 

Potatos 

...   cwt. 

834,005 

130.6S0 

—703,325 

Vegetables,  raw, 
merated   ... 

unenu- 
...value 

£63,041 

£112,612 

+£43,571 

Add  to  these  the  enormous  stores  of  Currants, 
Raisins,  candied  peel,  and  spices,  and  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  lhat,  with  the  exception  of  Potatos, 
the  figures  are  very  satisfactory  for  Christmas-keeping 
folks ;  and  taking  them  in  connection  with  the 
import*  of  poultry  from  all  the  usual  sources  of 
supply,  promises  a  grand  total  of  these  delicacies  (!) 
which  go  to  make  up  good  cheer  for  the  million 
amongst  the  juveniles,  and  employment  for  the 
medico.     Aud  now,  aud  finally,  as  to  the— 


Exports. 
The  total  for  November  is  summed  up  in  £19,820,207, 
against  £19,773,594  for  the  corresponding  period  in 
last  year— au  increase  of  £46,613— a  mere  "baga- 
telle," but  better  than  nothiDg.  It  is  well  worth 
noting  that  the  engineers  are  doing  their  best  to 
make  up  for  the  strike  loss  — the  increase  in  machi- 
nery and  millwork  footing  at  £487,636  ;  and  coal 
shows  an  enhanced  value  of  £294,214.  Iron  manu- 
factures fell  away  by  £324,576 — copper  going  up 
£56,408.  There  is  a  gain  in  mi-csllaneous  articles — 
£89,425.  As  to  the  tale  for  the  eleven  months,  there 
is  a  deorease  of  £2,635,438— the  figures  for  1898 
being  £212,412,384,  against  £215,047,822  for  1897.. 
As  a  concluding  remark,  the  woiking  of  the  Canadiau 
Preferential  Tariff  is  favourably  reported  on  by  the 
Dominion  authorities — the  gain  being  perceptible  oa 
both  Bides  of  the  Atlantic 

A    Great    Grape    Class.— The    conditions 

attached  to  the  great  International  Grape  class  at 
Shrewsbury,  which  will  be  published  in  the  Shrop- 
shire Horticultural  Society's  schedule  for  the  exhi- 
bition in  August  next,  have,  after  much  general 
critici-m,  been  settled  definitely,  and  the  large  sum 
of  £100  has  been  divided  into  six  prizes  of  the  value 
of  £26,  £24,  £20,  £15,  £10,  and  £5;  but  the  com- 
mittee  will  instruct  the  judges  that,  should  there  be 
exhibits  beyond  these  of  worthy  nature,  to  make  two 
other  lesser  awards,  or  practically  to  award  eight  prizes. 
These  latter  might  suffice  to  cover  expenses,  if  they 
did  nothing  elso.  The  class  is  for  twelve  bunches,  in 
six  varieties,  and  each  pairof  bunches  must  be  placid  on 
single  boards;  theD,  because  the  table-run  is  restricted, 
the  boards  will  have  to  be  ranged  in  two  tiers,  the 
tables  being  specially  constructed  for  that  purpose. 
Besides  this,  for  the  first  time  at  Shrewsbury  in  con- 
nection with  a  purely  Grape  clas»,  small  foliage  plants 
and  loose  ordraping  foliage  will  be  ussd  to  give  pleasing 
decorative  effects,  but  flowers  may  not  be  employed. 
In  making  awards,  judge3  will  be  required  not  so 
much  to  consider  flavour  (as  that  element,  so  early 
in  the  season,  may  not  be  fully  developed)  as  the 
evidence  furnished  in  the  bunches  of  superior  culti- 
vation and  finish,  which  it  is  hoped  will  include  proper 
thinning,  size,  and  evenness  of  berry,  contour  of  bunch, 
colour,  and  bloom;  m?re  size  or  weight  of  binch 
beiDg  of  very  seconda-y  importune?.  Altogether  this 
remarkable  Grape  class  should  bring  together  for 
once  the  finest  Grapes  ths  Korld  can  produce. 

Durham,  Northumberland,  and  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural SOCIETY.— We  are  requested  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Reid,  who  has  succeeded  Mr.  J.  J.  Gillespie,  Jun. ,  in 
the  secretaryship,  to  state  that  the  offices  of  the  society 
have  been  transferred  from  Cross  House  Chambers, 
54,  Westgate  Road,  to  Mosley  Chambers,  30,  Mosley 
Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  Fate  of  an   Interesting  Garden.— 

Tnat  enthusiastic  gardener,  Mr.  George  Wilson,  of 
Heatherbank,  Weyhridge,  writes  :  — "  A  very  eminent 
scien'ist,  who  recently  died  at  ParkBtone,  near 
Bournemouth,  had  been  for  some  years  a  devoted  and 
successful  gardener,  aud  had  a  collection  of  very 
interesting  and  rare  shrubs,  which  flourished  in  the 
mild  climate  of  the  district.  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  see  him  in  his  garden,  and  at  the  age  of  86  he 
remembered  mos',  of  the  names  without  hazing  to 
reftr  to  t'ae  labels.  A  great  traveller  and  author,  also 
a  very  successful  gardener,  who  lives  close  by 
Ardmore,  writes  me,  '  Dr.  Allman'.s  house  and 
garden  will  soon  be  for  Bale  ;  try  and  get  some  good 
gardener  to  buy  it,  it  is  full  of  rare  and  fine  things.' 
To  a'iy  old  gardener  wishing  for  a  nice  house  and 
attractive  garden  in  a  mild  climate,  this  would  give 
a  good  ohanc,  and  to  my  friend  a  congenial 
neighbour." 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical 
Society.— The  Floral  Committee  of  this  Society 
awarded  at  the  meeting  on  November  9,  1898,  First- 
class  Certificates  to  Mr.  Jac.  C.  Groenewegen,  of 
Amsterdam,  for  Chrysanthemum  Edwin  Bethge,  C. 
Madame  tsoudoin,  C.  Madame  H.  de  Vilmorin,  C.  Mi's. 
T.  A.  Compton,  and  C.  The  Egyptian.     To  Mr.  T.'E. 
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Houtvester,  of  Utrecht,  for  C.  Edwin  Bethge,  C.  Mr. 
H.  Tukker,  C.  Sirman  Gem,  and  C.  Yellow  Madame 
Carnot.  To  Mr.  A.  P.  Bouwman  &  Son,  of  Arnhem, 
for  C.  Yellow  Madame  Carnot.  To  Messrs.  E.  H. 
Kre'age  &  Son,  of  Haarlem,  for  Cactus  Dahlia  Catilda, 
C.-D.  Henry  Ayres,  C.-H.  Laverstock  Beauty,  C.-D. 
Miss  Finch,  C.-D.  Royal  purple,  C.  -D.  Stella,  and  C.-D. 
W.  F.  Frost.  To  Mr.  W.  C.  Baron  van  Boetzelaer,  of 
Mairtensdijk,  for  Staurofsis  lissa?chiloides.  A 
Cerl:ficate  of  Merit  was  granted  to  Messrs.  E.  H. 
Erjlage  &  Son,  of  Haarlem,  for  Cactus-Diblia 
Ojtipus  and  C.-D.  Pumila  ;  and  a  Silver  Medal  w;n 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  G  Balleg">,  of  Leiden,  for  a 
collection  of  Cattleya  labiata  autumnalis.  H.  C. 
Zw  -rt,  Secretary. 

The  Princely  Gardens  at  Schloss  Dyck. 

— The  celebrated  collection  of  plan's  at  this  place 
which  owed  its  existence  to  that  fanoui  and  learned 
lover  of  plants,  the  late  Prince  Josepb  Salm,  has 
hem  Ecattered,  and  Herr  Hernies,  the  gardener  who 
had  the  care  and  management  of  the  gardens  for 
twenty-seven  years,  is  to  be  penioned  in  April  next. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  Herr  Xaver  Rohde. 

Our  Foreign  Friends.— In  the  20th  number  of 

Le  Chrysantheme,  although  date!  October,  is  a  brief 
report  of  the  great  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  at  the 
Aquarium  from  November  8  to  10.  M.  Saletes,  it 
appears,  was  a  welcome  guest,  as  every  horticulturist, 
of  whatever  nationality  would  naturally  be  on  such 
an  occasion.  M.  Saletes  expresses  his  surpri-re  at 
the  cordiality  of  his  reception.  It  would  greatly 
conduce  to  the  advantage  and  pleasure  of  all  con- 
csrned  if  more  of  our  French  colleagues  would  do 
m  the  honour  of  paying  us  a  vhit.  They  would 
fi  id,  that  eo  far  from  entertaining  any  hostile 
feeling,  the  people  of  this  country  have  no  stronger 
wish  than  to  be  on  good  terms  with  their  neigh- 
bours, whilst  so  far  as  horticulture  is  concerned, 
the  distinctions  of  nationality  are  hardly  more  recog- 
Lieed  than  in  the  case  of  science,  which  Napoleon  is 
reported  to  have  said,  has  no  nation.  Mr.  Harman 
Payne  seems  to  have  acted  the  part  of  a  patriotic 
E  iglishman  in  extending  the  hospitality  of  the 
Cnrjsanthemum  Society  to  M.  Saletes. 

British  Weights  and   Measures  are  used 

by  somi  113  millions  of  psople  in  Great  Bri  ain  ard 
Ireland,  Canada,  Australia,  Cape  Colony,  New  Zea- 
latd,  and  the  United  States  of  America  ;  and  the 
time,  money,  and  patience  lost  to  that  enormous 
number  of  human  beings,  most  of  whom  esteem 
themselves  rational,  is  simply  iocalculable.  The  329 
millions  of  people  who  habitually  use  metric  weights 
a\d  measures  savetime  in  all  their  calculations  ;  they 
also  save  trouble  through  being  able  to  pel  form  mi  ntal 
calculation  more  easily;  and  the  interrelation  of 
(In  ir  standards  affords  them  a  great  advantage  over 
m.  Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

Prickly  Pears  in  New  South  Wales.— A 

r  cent  issue  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  New  South 
Wales  contains  an  important  p^per,  with  numerous 
illustrations,  by  J.  H.  Maiden,  on  the  "Prickly 
Teir3  Naturalised  in  the  Colony."  The  suVject  is, 
briefly  summed  up  thus  by  the  author: — "The 
principal  indictments  ag»inst  the  Prickly  Pear  are: 
1  It  frequently  occupies  good  soil.  2.  The  pro- 
fu  ion  of  spines  of  eome  species,  which  prevent 
cattle  browsing  on  it,  or  man  dealing  with  it,  the 
plants  thus  become  a  harbour  for  vermin.  3.  The 
abundmce  of  seeds  it  produce3,  which,  being  eiten 
by  birds  and  animals,  are  disseminated  through 
their  sgency.  I  have  heard  it  i-tated  that  imperfectly- 
ripe  f,  uits  are  a  far  more  ceitain  source  of  reproduc- 
tion than  perfectly  ripe  ones.  4.  The  vitality  of  the 
plant.  When  joints  are  broken  off  they  reidily  take 
root  in  moat  parts  of  the  colony  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  Having  said  all  the  harsh  *hings 
we  can  sgHinst  the  Prickly  Pear,  let  us  see  what  we 
can  say  in  its  favour :  1.  Some  species  can  be  utilised 
as  food  for  stock.  2.  Some  species  yield  fruit,  of 
which  many  people  are  fond.  They  should  be 
gathered  with  gloves,  and  the  bristles  rubbed  off  with 
a  napkin.  3.  Some  species  form  fire-proof  and  cattle- 
pro  jf  hedges.     In  some  parts  of  the  United  States 


they  are  used  to  fence  in  railways,  4.  They  are  very 
desirable  for  horticultural  purposes,  both  for  rockeries 
and  for  scenic  effects  in  gardens  generally."  The 
various  species  alluded  to  above  are  Opuntia  ficus 
iodic  i,  vulgaris,  tuna,  monacantha,  stricta  (inermis), 
and  brasiliensis.  None  of  them  is  indigenous,  but 
having  been  introduced  at  different  times,  they  have 
flourished  and  increased  to  an  eaormous  extent,  so 
that  the  mischief  caused  by  them  far  out-weighs  their 
value.  The  importance  of  the  question  may  be 
gathered  from  the  rigour  of  the  Prickly  Pear  Act, 
under  the  provisions  of  which,  "a  citizen  failing  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £20." 
Total  eradication  of  the  pest  by  burning  or  deeply 
burying  it  is  required,  and  has  been  tested ;  while,  as  an 
alternative,  puncturing  and  spraying  the  plants  with 
"  scrub  exterminator  "  powder  has  been  tried.  For 
details  of  these  experiments  reference  must  be  made 
to  the  Gazette,  where,  in  the  paper  under  discussion 
many  interesting  facts  are  given  of  the  history  of  the 
Opuntias  in  the  colony  and  elsewhere,  together  with 
several  good  illus'ritions. 

"Live    Stock    Journal   and    Almanac" 

(9,  New  Bridge  Street,  Ludgate  Circus). — An  annual, 
indispensable  to  the  breeler  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
stock  generally. 


PLANT   PORTRAITS. 

Dodecatheon,  New  Varieties  ok  ;  Revue  Horticole,  Dec.  1. 

Epipactis  gioantea,  terrestrial  North  American  Orchid, 
Meehans'  Monthly,  October. 

Incarvillea  Delwayi,  Bignoniaceje,  a  hardy  or  half- 
hardy  perennial  of  great  beauty  and  special  interest,  Garden, 
November  26. 

LinuM  RuaELLUM,  Garden,  November  19.  See  Gardeners1 
Chronicle,  1898. 

Metrosideros  kobusta,  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige, 
December. 

Rose,  Ferdinand  Jamin,  If.  T.,  globular  roso- coloured, 
Ro&enzeituvg,  November. 

Rose,  Geheimrath  Boch,  T.,  pale  primr.ise.  6usk9d,  with 
red  centre,  pointed  in  the  bud,  Rowzeitung,  November. 

Rose  Madame  Jules  Grolez,  rose-colourud,  Garden, 
December  3. 

Vriesia  Vioeri  X,  Revue  del' Horticulture  Beige,  December, 
a  cross  between  V.  Rodigasiana  and  V.  Rex. 


THE   PRINCIPLES   AND  PRACTICE 

OF    BULB-GROWING. 

(Continuetl  from  p.  422.) 

A  very  interesting  and  useful  method,  which 
is  adopted  in  the  propagation  of  the  Hyacinth, 
consists  in  making  two  or  three  longitudinal 
slits  across  the  under-side  of  the  bulb,  i.e.,  in 
the  rudimentary  stem,  after  removal  from  the 
ground.  When  placed  on  the  shelf  to  dry,  it  is 
not  long  before  numbers  of  tiny  young  bulbs 
are  formed  at  the  margins  of  each  slit.  Another 
means  employed  for  gaining  from  each  bulb  a 
much  larger  number  of  offspring  than  is  pro- 
duced by  nature  in  the  soil,  is  that  of  scooping 
the  bulb  on  the  under-side,  so  that  a  large  bowl- 
like cavity  is  formeJ,  lined  with  the  cut  trans- 
verse surfaces  of  the  fleshy  scales.  At  the 
margins  of  these  surfacos  sprout  very  numerous 
young  bulbs  of  very  small  size,  representing  so 
mauy  tiny  individual  plants;  these  are  all  sepa- 
rated and  grown  apart  in  the  p.utumn.  It  is  well 
to  study  the  raison  d'etre  and  loarn  the  biological 
significance  of  the  production  of  young  bulbs 
by  these  processes. 

When  a  plant  or  part  of  a  plant  is  wounded 
in  any  part  of  its  tissues,  it  immediately  sets  to 
work  to  heal  the  wound  which  has  been  made  ; 
and  this  is  effected  by  renewed  growth  on  tho 
part  of  the  tissues  immediately  adjoining  the 
injured  part,  so  as  eventually  to  cover  over  the 
wound  by  a  protective  callus.  Some  plants, 
but  by  no  means  all,  havo  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing, under  certain  conditions,  offspring  from 
nearly  every  organ,  especially  from  the  leaves ; 
tho  instances  of  some  Perns,  Begonia,  Cnrculigo 
(fig.  128,  p.  443),  Streptoearpus,  occur  to  us. 
If  an  incition  be  made  in  a  detached  leaf 
of    a  Begonia    lying    on  damp  soil  or  sand> 


an  entire  new  plant  or  plants  will  bo  formed  at 
the  margin  of  the  incision.  Numerous  cases 
of  natural  adventitious  budding  will  occur  to 
us.  This  same  power  is  possessed  by  bulbous 
plants.  We  have  already  seen  how  entire  new 
individuals  may  be  formed  from  ordinary 
branches  of  the  stem  in  the  ordinary  natural 
method  of  bulb-propagation  (see  illustration 
of  Narcissus,  fig.  129,  p.  443).  That  is  a  not 
uncommon  phenomenon,  for  we  know  that  very 
many  plants  have  the  power  of  forming  new 
individuals  from  their  branches  or  portions  of 
their  stems,  as  in  cuttings.  In  the  first-named 
slicing  method  of  Hyacinth  propagation,  it  is 
the  stem  which  is  chiefly  affected,  hence  we  see 
here  a  case  of  adventitious  budding  from  the 
stem  of  the  same  nature  as  the  phenomenon  of 
multiplication  by  means  of  cuttings.  In  the 
second-named  method,  however,  that  of  "scoop- 
ing" and  "notching"  (see  figs.  130,  131,  p.  443), 
it  is  the  foliar  organs,  the  scales,  equivalent  to 
ordinary  foliage  leaves,  which  are  affected,  and 
hence  we  find  here  the  same  phenomenon  of  the 
production  of  new  individuals  from  the  leaf  as 
in  the  Begonia,  for  the  tiny  bulblets  are  formed 
all  round  the  cut  edges  of  the  scales. 

Now,  in  all  these  cases  of  adventitious  bud- 
ding, as  the  result  of  wounding  in  some  way  or 
other,  the  energy  which  in  ordinary  cases  of 
wounding  is  used  solely  and  simply  for  the 
healing  of  the  injured  part  by  the  formation  of 
the  simple  callus-tissue,  is  in  those  cases  which 
we  have  had  undor  consideration,  as  well  as  in 
others,  directed  towards  the  building  up  of  a 
new  individual,  with  all  its  complex,  differen- 
tiated tissues.  For  these  cases  are  generally 
those  of  fatal  wounding  of  the  plant  or  organ, 
in  which  the  possibility  of  renewed  life  and 
growth  is  precluded  for  ever.  And  then  the 
instinct  of  the  plant  asserts  itself  in  the  endea- 
vour to  create  a  numerous  progeny  capable  of 
continuing  the  thus  violently  interrupted  life- 
cycle — just  as  the  production  of  great  quanti- 
ties of  spores  is  induced  in  many  fungi  and 
algoe  when  unfavourable  outward  conditions 
prevent  a  continuance  of  their  normal  vege- 
tative growth.  Very  fortunate  and  convenient 
for  tho  bulb-grower  is  this  habit  of  economy 
and  desire  for  offspring  on  the  part  of  the  plant. 

This  same  faculty  in  the  plant  of  producing 
new  individuals  from  the  vegetative  organs  by 
adventitious  budding  is  seen  in  some  of  the 
Lilies  (see  fig.  132,  p.  443).  We  used  to  propa- 
gate Lilium  auratum,  the  boautiful  Japan  Lily, 
in  part,  by  pulling  some  of  the  bulbs  to  pieces 
and  sowing  the  separate  scales  in  sand,  for  each 
scale  is  capable  of  producing  a  new  plant  from 
its  injured  basal  end,  when  thus  detached  and 
isolated  from  the  bulb  ;  offering,  in  fact,  a 
similar  instance  to  that  of  tho  Begonia  and 
Streptocarpus-leaf,  and  compensating,  by  this 
rejuvenating  process  for  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  parent  bulb. 

The  main  reasons  for  the  annual  removal  of 
the  bulbs  from  the  soil,  and  storing  them  until 
the  planting  season  again  recurs,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — Tho  young  bulbs  can  then  be  detached 
and  sorted  from  the  others  ;  the  bulbs  aro 
secured  thereby  from  the  dangers  of  mice,  and 
from  accident  from  rain  or  drought ;  the  decay- 
ing or  unhealthy  scales  and  roots  can  be 
removed,  allowing  a  freer  circulation  of  air, 
and  freedom  from  infection  by  bacteria  to  tho 
remaining  parts  of  the  bulb,  and  a  longer  rest 
and  respite  from  growth  is  allowed  to  the  bulb 
than  they  would  get  if  left  in  the  ground,  and 
have  a  likelihood  of  their  more  profuse  flowering 
next  spring. 

A  method  of  cultivation  of  Hyacinth-bulbs, 
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familiar  to  every  lover  of  flowers,  demonstrates 
clearly  the  nature  and  function  of  the  "  bulb  " 
as  the  storehouse  of  all  the  food  substances 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  leaves  and 
the  flowers.  This  is  the  practice  of  growing  the 
bulbs  in  glass  vases  of  water,  so  that  the  latter 
just  bathes  the  baso  of  the  bulb,  when  long 
roots  can  be  seen  growing  out  and  downwards 
through  the  transparent  liquid.  The  uninitiated 
will  sometimes  wonder,  doubtless,  how  the  bulb 
can  thus  throw  up  leaves  and  flower-spikes 
without  any  soil  around  it,  being   acquainted 


salts  in  solution  which  are  needful  for  the 
growth  of  the  flower  and  foliage.  So  far,  how- 
ever, and  no  further,  oan  this  pretty  method  of 
water-culture  proceed.  For  the  permanent 
growth  of  the  bulb  under  such  conditions  would 
be  impossible  ;  because  the  water,  unless  it 
were  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  cannot 
supply  all  the  requisite  salts  so  essential  to  the 
plant,  which  are  found  in  the  soil.  If  sufficient 
skill,  labour,  and  patience  wero  afforded,  how- 
ever, water-culturo  would  be  quite  possible,  at 
least,    for    a    certain    length   of    time,    as   an 


Home  Correspondence. 

ORCHARDS  ON  GRASS.—  That  there  are  grassai 
and  grasses,  a<  well  as  trees  an!  trees,  for  orchards, 
is  well  known  to  experience  1  crltivat  >ra.  It  would 
be  going  too  far  to  affirm  that  the  selection  of  the 
grasses  was  of  equal  importance  to  the  choice  of  the 
trees ;  though  mosv,  growers  will  agree  with 
"F.  R.  H.  S  ,"  oa  p.  377,  that  the  character  of  the 
grass  is  of  great  moment.  The  grass  virtually,  in 
fact,  feeds  at  the  same  table  as  the  trees.  Surface- 
rooting  gra'sea  thus  o  smpete  for  food  with  the  roots 
less  directly  and  less  stroagly  than  deep9r-rootiug 
grassjs.      Tin     so-cilled    natural    grasses — that    is 


Fig 


128. — PLANT   ARISING   FROM 
LEAF  OF  CURCULIGG. 


Fro 


129.  —METHOD   OF  NATURAL   INCREASE 
OF   BCLBS    IN'   NARCISSI'S. 


Fig.    130. — a    method    of    hyacinth- 

pro.pagation  by  notching  the 

bask  of  the  bi'i.b. 


FlG.    131  — A   METHOD   OF   HYACINTH-PROPAGATION 

BY  SCOOPING  GIT  THE  BASE  OF  THE  BIT.B. 


Fig.   132. — new  bulbs  arising  from  a  bulb- 
scale  OF  LILY. 


with  the  fact  that  bulbs  are  usually  grown 
under  the  garden-mould.  But  to  the  interested 
grower  who  understands  something  of  the 
common  laws  of  plant-life,  and  the  functions 
of  the  various  organs  of  a  plant,  before  com- 
mencing the  attempt  of  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  an  organism  like  a  bulbous  plant,  the 
case  is  faiily  simple,  and  easy  of  explana'ion. 
For  the  bulb  contains  within  its  own  thick 
fleshy  scales  nearly  all  the  nutriment  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  aerial  flowers  and 
leaves,  whose  rudiments  are  ah-eady  laid  down 
within  the  heart  of  the  bulb.  The  roots  supply 
the  water,  which  will  also  contain  a  few  of  the 


interestiug  hobby  and  experiment ;  but  for  all 
practical  purposes  it  would  be  useless,  and  is 
quite  contrary  to  Nature. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  bulbous  plants, 
like  other  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
are  to  be  treated  under  cultivation  in  accordance 
with  their  peculiar  organisation,  structure,  and 
habits,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  perfection 
of  horticulture  will  alone  be  attained  when 
an  interested  and  familar  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  life-histories  of  plants  is  united 
to  a  thorough  and  practical  acquaintance  with 
their  treatment  in  the  garden  under  cultivation. 
W.  C.  Womlell. 


those  which  sp.ln^  up  sp  ntaneoualy,  or  thrive  so 
well  under  given  cjnditions  as  to  over-run  or  smo'lier 
out  all  others — famish  useful  data  as  to  the  phytic  il 
characteristics  and  productive  capacities  of  soils,  and 
useful  hints  to  the  cultivator.  Though,  for  the  nonce, 
the  planting  of  orchards  on  grass  is  out  of  fashion, 
this  time-honoured  practice  may  be  revived,  and  is 
likely  lo  be  so  when  as  much  atteutioa  is  devoted  by  cur 
Beedsmen  to  the  selection  of  grasses  for  orchards  as  for 
forming  garden  lawns.  The  "velvet-pile"  of  the 
latter  is  far  more  difficult  to  maintain  as  a  pro- 
fitable green  surface-rooting  sward  under  our  f'uifc 
trees  of  moderate  anl  uniform  growth.  But 
the  future  treatment  of  the  turf  or  grass  of 
orchards  is  hardly  of  sicondary  impcrtance  lo 
the  felection  of  the  grasses  for  laying  its  solid  and 
asting  foundation.     No  one  doubts  the  truth  of  the 
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well-worn  proverb,  "All  work  and  no  play,  makes 
Jack  a  dull  hoy,"  and  jetalltiken  oat  and  nothing 
put  in  is  the  true  epit  ime  of  the  management  of 
many  an  orchard  under  grass.  A  heavy  crop  of  hay, 
perhaps  an  aftermath  of  considerable  bulk,  and  b  :sides, 
a  crop  of  fruit  from  ihe  trees,  such  is  the  burden 
year  by  year.  In  my  technical  lectures  on  "  Fruit 
Culture,"  nothing  seemed  to  astonish  the  audiences 
so  much  as  to  be  told  that  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  all  fruits,  needed  to  be  fed  as  well  as  our- 
selves, if  they  ware  to  live  long  in  good  health  and 
iu  full  fertility.  As  a  result  of  some  of  these 
lectures,  it  was  hopeful  and  yet  a!mo-t  pitiful  to 
find  a  forkful  or  tso  of  dung  placed  firmly  agamst 
the  bole  of  the  trees  as  a  no;e-bag  of  corn  over  a 
huogry  horse's  held.  Shortly  after  I  was  challenged 
to  an  out-of-door  demonstration  to  prove  that  no 
food  was  wanted  for  fruit  trees.  This  was  in  a 
Plum  Orchard  on  grass,  mostly  Green  Gages, 
perfect  models  of  cleanliness,  health,  and  fertility. 
The  gnss  was  green,  even  short,  almost  as  that 
of  a  well-kept  lawn,  proc'aiming  itself  sheep-fed 
to  all  who  had  eyes  to  see.  On  inquiry  it  was 
fcund  that  no  one  had  seen  this  orchard  under  hay, 
nor  even  mown  for  green  fodder.  It  was  simply 
and  constantly  fed  throughout  the  season,  and  there 
bad  been  few  days  iu  the  vear  when  a  sweet  bite 
under  the  Plums  could  not  be  had  for  the  sheep  or 
early  lambs.  And  the  droppings  of  this  well-con- 
ditioned flock  wire  almost  more  than  sufficient  to 
feed  the  Mum-tree-.  My  opponents  had  simply 
given  their  case  away,  and  the  top-dressings  of 
orchards  on  grass  began  to  multiply  in  number  and 
expand  in  area.  Still,  with  fruit  trees  with  cle  ir 
Btems  of  5,  6,  or  more  feet  hinh,  and  grass  enough  to 
si  isfy  the  stock,  there  is  nothing  within  the  range  of 
ratural  and  artificial  manures  to  equal  in  potency  and 
tfficiency  a  flock  of  sheep.  Toe  more  in  reason  for  a 
given  area  the  better  ;  for  it  is  not  so  much  the  grass 
that  injures  the  roots  of  the  trees  as  the  length  of 
it.  Hence,  on  no  consideration  should  grass  orchards 
te  mown  for  bay  ;  this  not  only  impoverishes  the 
grouud,  but  cools,  and  not  seldom  sours  it.  We  can 
compensate  our  orchards  for  the  Iobs  of  our  bay  crops, 
but  we  cannot  make  up  for  the  loss  of  light,  air,  aud 
warmth  through  this  overshadowing  of  the  laud  by 
long  grass  ;  but  on  fully-stocked  meadow  laud  of 
Rnoi  quality,  very  fine  Cherries,  Aoples,  Pears,  and 
Plums  can  be  grown.  The  great  difficulty  with  large 
a'ock  is  the  cut  of  tree- guards  ;  and  another  more 
modem  difficulty  is  the  danger  t>  stock  of  sprayiDg 
the  trees,  and,  consequently,  the  herbage,  with  more 
or  less  poisonous  insecticide!  and  fungicides.  When 
the  coat  and  risks  of  both  are  duly  considered, 
most  planters  will  probably  continue  to  prefer  arable 
orchards  of  standard  trees,  with  fruit  bush<-p, 
Rhubarb,  .Strawberries,  or  light  crops,  say,  of 
Lettuces,  underneath  the  trees  as  beiDg  pleisanter 
and  more  profitable  than  thoie  uuder  grass.   D.  T.  F. 

NOTES  FROM  I8LEWORTH. — The  season  of  1898 
has  been  remarkable  for  the  terrible  drought  which 
began  early  in  July,  and  lasted  without  any  real  break 
until  the  middle  of  October.  The  only  permauent  ever- 
greens that  withstood  this  period  without  showing 
signs  of  distress  were  the  Cedars  in  general,  Pinus 
excelsa,  the  Yews,  HollieB,  and  Pampas-grasses.  I 
believe  that  great  injury  has  been  done  throughout 
this  district  to  Sequoias,  Retinosporas,  and  even 
Lawson's  Cypresa,  and  that  the  full  extent  of  this 
damage  cannot  be  judged  until  next  springtime. 
There  was  generally  a  fine  show  of  bloom  on  frui.- 
trees,  but  three  days  of  continuous  gales,  snow,  and 
r  in,  at  the  end  of  March,  ruined  the  Apricots  and 
damaged  the  Peaches.  Blight  and  woolly  Aphis 
abounded  during  June  to  an  extent  which  I  have 
never  previously  experienced.  Such  a  aeaBon  ie,  of 
c  >urae,  unfavourable  for  any  kind  of  gardening,  and 
many  exotic  bulbs,  which  as  a  rule  flower  well  with 
me  in  August  and  September,  have  ftiled  to  a  large 
exttnt.  Lycoris  Bquim'gera  only  produced  about 
eighty  flowering-spikes,  or  fewer  than  ha!f  the  usuil 
number;  and  L.  aurea  and  L.  sangninea  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  p  rfect  flowers.  Tue  Brunsv'gias  were  aUo 
very  chary  in  flowering  this  summer,  and  tbo  only 
genus  which  really  did  well  was  the  Amaryllis.  These 
flowered  against  an  unheated  garden  wall,  although  I 
have  often  heard  it  Btated  that  they  will  not  flower 
in  such  positions  in  En<l»nd  except  on  the  south 
coast.  In  the  glasshouses,  the  year  has  not  been  very 
ev.  ntful.  One  magnificent  Crinum,  allied  to  C. 
Bubmersum,  flowered  for  the  first  time,  but  I  find  the 
whole  of  this  section  (the  American  "Orna'se,"of 
which  C.  scabrum  may  be  taken  as  the  type)  are 
difficult  to  cultivate.  Among  other  rare  Crinums, 
C.  pauciflorum,  and  C.   fimbriatulum  also  flowered. 


Placea  ornata  has  been  successfully  established,  and 
it  flowered  freely.  Hajmauthus  puniceus  wintered 
unprotected  at  the  base  of  the  stove-house  wall  out- 
side, and  flowered  Vrry  well  about  midsummer.  I 
was  also  much  interested  in  flowering  the  old  Hamian- 
thus  callosus,  not  that  it  is  in  any  way  beautiful,  bit 
because  it  was  oue  of  the  bulbs  cultivate  I  by  Burchell 
early  in  the  century  ;  and,  from  a  gardener's  point 
of  view,  there  seems  to  be  almost  an  historic  interest 
in  the  re-iutroduction  of  these  old  treasures.  Two 
small  bulls  recently  re-iotroduced  to  Kew  from 
Uruguay,  a'so  flowered  here  this  year — Brodisei 
(Triteleis)  aurea,  aud  Herbertia  pulchella.  It  is  only 
when  one  possesses  an  ample  stock  that  experiments 
are  tried  as  to  the  degree  of  fro-t  that  will  damage 
exotic  plants.  Among  the  Aruaryllidere  I  have  found 
Old  World  Bp=cies  to  endure  sevenl  degrees  more 
cold  than  those  from  similar  latitudes  in  the  New 
World.  Tnis  ye'r  I  left  Crinum  Moorei,  Bruns- 
vigias  (in  two  species),  and  Hipfeastrum  aulicum, 
bedded  out  until  late,  and  while  their  flowers  were, 
in  ev.  ry  instance,  expanded,  they  withstood  anight 
temperature  of  32°  (in  the  air)  without  any  injury  to 
the  down's  expanded  at  the  time.  But  this,  I  think, 
mils';  be  near  the  limit,  beciuse  in  other  years  I  have 
had  Brunsvigias  in  flower  cut  down  by  very  few 
degrees  of  (air)  frost,  and  C.  Moorei  also.  On 
April  2D  bedded  Cinerarias  in  flover  were  not  injured 
by  a  nigot  temperature  of  30°  in  the  air.  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis  wintered  outside  unprotected  and 
uninjurel,  and  also  several  specimens  of  the  Tree- 
frog  from  the  Mediterranean  regions.  .1.  Worsley, 
Isleworth,  Novemhcr,  1898. 

TOMATOS  TRAINED  SPIRALLY. — The  cultivation 
of  the  Tcmato  is  similar  to  all  other  branches  of  hor- 
ticulture, seeing  that  the  observant  cultivator  can 
always  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  best  methods  to  be  pursued  with  the  plants. 
Each  \ear  brings  new  varitties,  something  new  in 
methois  of  cultivation,  somo  to  be  regarded  as  im- 
provements, and  othe-s  discarded  as  being  useless 
or  detrimental.  My  wish  in  the  present  communi- 
cation is  to  explain  some  experiments  made  at  Wrest 
Park  during  the  past  season  with  Tomato  p'ants 
out-of-doors.  The  chief  object  was  to  show  that  the 
Tomato  cm  be  grown  successfully  in  a  garden  bordtr, 
or  similar  situation,  without  assistance  from  a  wall. 
The  plmts,  when  trained  spirally,  do  not  grow  so 
fast,  the  flow  of  sap  being  somewhat  checked,  and 
directed  to  the  fruits.  Another  advantage  this  sort 
of  training  affords  is,  that  towards  the  end  of  tfce 
fruiting  season  the  cultivator  will  have  fewer  green 
fruit  t>  ripen  >  ff  indoors  than  under  the  old  methed. 
The  two  varieties  experimented  ou  during  the  past 
season  wereSuperam  and  Early  Prolific,  both  of  which 
were  raised  from  seeds  sown  at  the  same  date, 
and  plauted  out  in  their  summer  quarters  on 
May  15,  many  of  them  being  planted  against  the 
e<sr,  west,  and  south  walls  of  the  kitchen  garden  ; 
and  the  remainder  in  the  border  away  from  the 
walls.  Those  planted  in  the  op^n  received  support 
from  fina  stakes,  and  the  training  begin  will  the 
fi-sfc  tying  of  the  plants.  During  the  summer  the 
plants,  one  and  all,  receive!  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment in  regard  ts  affording  water,  tying,  nailing,  and 
the  pinching  of  lateral  shoo's.  Towards  the  end 
of  AugiBt  a  finer  crop  of  Tomatos,  grown  in 
the  open  border,  could  not  be  desired  ;  and  those  who 
saw  the  plants  said  that  they  had  no  idea  that  the 
Tomato  was  bo  productive  without  any  aid  from  a 
wall,  far  Burpa:sin^  those  in  the  weight  of  the  crop 
of  fruif.   George  Uackinlay,  Wrest  Park. 

HONOURS    TO     FRENCH     HORTICULTURISTS.— 

I  read  in  the  Gardeners''  Chronicle  of  November  26, 
that  ':  Mr.  Pinoteau  hai  been  created  a  Chevalier  of 
the  Ordre  du  Merite  Agicole  for  h'S  services  to 
horticulture,  the  honour  coming  to  him  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Agrieulure  of  the 
Republic  of  France.  It  is  the  first  tmo  in  history 
tha1;  this  decoration  has  been  bistowtd  upon  a 
Fieochuvn  whose  work  has  been  accomplish  d  out 
of  France.''  I  wish  to  coriect  this  mistake,  as  Mr. 
Schneider,  President  of  the  Fiencb  Horticultural 
S  iciety  of  London,  obtained  this  decoration  in  the 
year  1S96,  for  the  same  kind  of  services.   0.  if. 

RIVINAS. — In  the  issue  of  the  Gardeners  Chronicle 
for  Dec.  3,  Mr.  H.  H.  Thomas,  under  the  heading, 
"Some  Neglected  Greenhouse  Plants,"  mentions, 
amongst  others,  Rivioa  bumilis  and  R.  tinctoria, 
and  BTates  that  they  would  not  be  suitable  for  either 
house  or  table  decoration,  but  for  summer  decoration 
in  the  conservatory.  Rivina  tinctoria  [  do  not  grow, 
but  R.  humilis  is  an  excellent  decorative  plant  for 
apartments  and  dinner-table.     I  grow  it  chiefly  for 


use  in  the  winter  season,  and  wh6n  it  is  net  conve- 
nient to  place  the  plant  in  its  pot  on  the  table,  the 
brancheB  are  cut  off  and  placed  in  little  vessels  filled 
with  water  or  damp  sand.  Associated  with  well- 
coloured  autumn  leaves  and  Bfrays  of  Ampelopsis 
Veitchi,  the  effect  is  very  pleasing.  The  plants  thus 
cut  down  are  grown  on  in  the  spring  for  forming 
large  specimens.  They  are,  as  Mr.  Thomas  says, 
easily  raised  from  seed  ;  in  fact,  plenty  will  come  up 
themselves  if  the  mother-plants  are  stood  on  gravel 
or  sand.  Sudden  changes  of  temperature  should  be 
avoided  during  growth,  or  lo:  s  of  foliage  will  result. 
Geo.  E.  Parr. 

BEGONIA    QLOIRE     DE     LORRAINE. —  I    am    not 

surprised  that  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Grace, 
was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  Begonias 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Allsop,  gr.  to 
Viscount  Portman,  at  the  Blaudford  Chrysanthemum 
show.  This  lovely  plant  will  probably  be  a  great 
favourite  when  better  known.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  praise  of  the  Chrysanthemum  as  now  exhi- 
bited, yet  I  think  most  persona  will  admit  that 
masses  of  this  flower  shown  quite  unrelieved  by  any 
other,  are  just  a  little  monotonous.  Now  this  Begonia 
is  j  ust  what  is  wanted  aa  a  contrast,  and  by  careful 
management  the  plant  will  flower  throughout  the 
autumn  and  winter  montha.  Nothing  cm  exceed 
the  beauty  of  the  300  plants  in  bloom  in  one  large 
house  in  Bryanatooe  Gardens,  each  plant  a  perfect 
specimen,  covered  with  graceful  sprays  of  bright 
pink  blossoms,  relieved  by  the  delicate  green  of  the 
leaves.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Allaup  will  be  very 
pleased  to  show  his  plants  to  anyone  wishing  to 
see  them.  H.  Daddcridge,  The  Dorset  Nurseries, 
Blandford. 

RAINFALL  EAST  AND  WEST.— Anyone  who  has 
noticed  the  meteorological  reports  during  the  pist 
few  months  must  have  remarked  the  wide  differ- 
enc«  between  the  rainfall  in  the  ea6t  of  England 
and  the  west.  Here  ia  the  record  at  Penllergare, 
near  Swansea,  and  at  my  own  Vicarage  in  East 
Kent : — 

At  Penllergare.  At  We  tivell,  near  Ashford. 

Inches.  Inches. 

August         4-89  August         1-38 

September  ..  ...     i'19  September 0'66 

Octobor       7'9i  October       2-07 


Of  course  I  am  aware  that  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
there  is  always  thia  difbreoce  ;  but  few,  I  think,  are 
aware  how  great  thia  often  is.    Wild  Rose. 

THE  CLEANING  OF  TOMATO  SEEDS.  — Like  most 
other  things,  the  cleaning  of  Tomato  seeds  is  simple 
enough  when  you  know  how.  The  difficulty  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  gelatinous  substance  that  adheres 
to  the  seeds,  and  prevents  their  sinking  in  water.  It 
is  this  aubstance  that  fills  the  meshes  of  a  fine  sieve. 
A  method  which  I  have  adopted  for  a  dozen 
years  is  as  follows  : — Remove  the  seed  from  the  pulp 
to  a  basin  by  the  aid  of  a  tea-spoon,  and  beat  it  up 
vigorously  with  the  fingers.  Afterwards  pass  the 
mass  twice  or  thrice  through  water,  and  finally 
place  it  in  a  gravy-strainer,  and  remove  as  much  of 
the  gelatinous  subatance  as  possible,  holding  the 
seeds  under  a  wattr-tap,  wiping  avsay  the  fluid 
beneath  as  it  ia  pressed  through.  At  this  stage 
the  whole  is  a  jelly-like  mass,  and  the  seed 
inseparable  by  hand.  It  should  now  be 
turned  out  on  to  a  piece  of  smooth  board,  and 
spread  thinly  with  a  knife.  In  a  day  or  two  the 
watery  part  of  the  mass  will  be  absorbed  more  or 
less,  and  the  seed  fixed  to  the  board.  The  mass, 
when  dry,  may  be  raised  by  pushing  a  knife  under 
it,  and  the  seeds  separated  by  hand-rubbing.  If 
fruits  be  left  to  rot  in  a  low  temperature  not  favour- 
able to  germination,  the  gelatinous  part  decays 
together  with  the  pulp,  and  the  seeds  are  readily 
cleaned.  Partially  ripe  fruits  have  much  less  of  this 
gelatinous  substance.  E.  J. 

LADYBIRDS  AND  APHIDE8.— I  was  much  interested 
in  "  H.  C.'s  "  remarka  (m  your  iasue  of  the  3rd  inst) 
rearecting  the  ladybird.  It  lives  almost  entirely  ou 
aphis  of  varioua  kimlj,  a  fact  well  kuown  to  Hop- 
growers.  The  larva  alao  live  ou  aphis,  aud  was  very 
numerous  on  our  Chrysanthemums  this  year.  It  some- 
what resembles  a  1  zard  iu  shape,  ami  is  about  three- 
eightha  of  an  inch  iu  length.  I  have  watched  the 
development  of  the  larvie  into  the  mature  insect  : 
the  tail  becomes  shorter  aud  more  obtuse,  umil  the 
body  is  nearly  round  ;  it  then  fixes  it- elf  to  the  leaf, 
and  finally  comes  out  of  its  covering  a  winged  maect. 
The  colour  of  the  wing-case  is  somewhat  dull  at  first, 
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but  it  soon  attains  its  usual  brightness.  There  are 
several  more  enemies  of  the  aphis,  viz  ,  the  larirse  of 
the  wasp-fly  (a  formidable  foe),  the  grub  of  the  lace- 
wing  fly,  the  Ichneumon  tly,  and  wrens,  &c.  We 
hear  a  good  deal  of  the  destruction  wrought  by 
injurious  insects  amoug  cultivated  plants,  but  little  is 
said  of  our  iusect  fiieuds.  Charles  Harnett,  Decker 
Hill,  Shifnal. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  SCOTLAND— To  me 
Mr.  Brotherston  makes  a  startling  announcement  on 
p.  409,  where  he  says— "  Generally  speaking,  Chrys- 
anthemums have  had  a  bad  time  of  it  in  Scotland." 
At  the  late  Edinburgh  show,  wberethe  leading  prizes 
were  won  by  Scotch  growers,  they  never  have  been 
so  tine.  On  all  hands  it  was  said  that  this  has  been  the 
best  season  ever  experienced  by  the  Scottish  grower?. 
At  the  banquet,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  the 
exhibitors,  Mr.  Lunt,  the  leading  Scottish  prizs- 
winner,  attributed  much  of  his  success  to  the  favour- 
able weather  Scotland  had  enjoyed.  Certainly,  I 
never  taw  in  Scotland  Chrysanthemum  flowers  of  a 
better  colour,  brighter,  fresher,  or  with  such  sub- 
stance in  the  florets,  as  on  that  occasion.  No  exhibit 
could  have  been  staged  in  such  prime  condition  as 
were  the  1st  and  2nd  prize  stands  in  the  great  Va-e 
Class  if  the  season  had  been  as  unfavourable  as  was 
implied  by  Mr.  Broth erston.  Not  only  was  this  fine 
quality  very  remarkable  in  the  classes  alluded  to,  but 
througl.out  the  show  also.  Never  has  there  been  wit- 
nessed anywhere  such  a  display  of  the  ordinary  deco- 
rative varieties  shown  without  disbudding  :  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  exhibits  rs taking  part  in  the  contest  fur 
thiee  vases  of  this  type  of  flower.  Plants,  too,  were  a 
great  improvement  on  recent  yiars,  being  not  only 
larger,  but  more  freely  flowered,  and  betttr  fur- 
nished, with  healthy  foliage.  The  blooms  themselves, 
too,  were  blight  and  fresh-looking,  showing  that  the 
shoots  were  perfectly  matured,  without  which  the 
finest  flowers  are  uuobtaiuabl*.    /?.  Molyneux. 

THE  PURPLE  BEECH — Whatever  tastes  in  foliago 
cjloration  may  be,  we  should  all  ba  thankful  that 
the  chlorophyll  in  the  leaves  of  our  trees  is  green 
rather  thin  red,  yellow,  or  some  other  tint.  Green 
is  by  far  the  most  neutral,  restful,  and  pleasiug  hue, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  moat  pleasing  hue  for 
extent.  Wcat  can  be  more  lovely  than  a  broad 
expanse  of  verdure  of  lively  given,  over  which  hang 
in  rich  luxuriar.ce  trees  laden  with  foliage  of  darker  and 
diverse  shades  of  green  ?  Not  all  the  cociuiBed 
variegation  in  the  world  can  equal  that  for  b?auty 
and  charm.  But  I  am  far  from  despising  the  Purple 
Peach  when  it  shows  really  good  colour.  A  pale  or 
greenish-purple-leaved  variety  is  a  good  tree  spoiled. 
A  tree,  the  foliage  of  which  is  of  purpli-h-maroon 
colour,  and  which  is  also  vigorous  and  noble,  is  a  fine 
feature  ;  but,  all  the  same,  should  be  sparsely  found. 
One  of  the  very  handsomest  and  finest,  as  well  as 
deepest  coloured  of  Beeches  I  have  seen  is  on  the 
lawn  at  Dover  House,  Roehampton,  and  I  have 
thought  that  growing  on  a  dry,  warm,  gravelly  base, 
that  such  soil  helpid  to  promote  coloration.  Creamy 
or  white  variegated  trees  soon  assume  a  tawdry 
appearance,  espeei  idy  in  windy  spots  or  near  towns. 
A  garden  largely  planted  with  variegated  tree1, 
Golden  and  Silver  Hollies  especially,  all  cone-shaped, 
variegated  Conifers,  Auculns,  Kuonymuses,  and 
various  other  diatoited-leaf  trjes  and  thrubs.  is  a 
horror  from  which  anjone  wita  ta  tc  soon  escapes. 
Let  us  have  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  in  i-.bundance, 
plenty  of  natural  and  graceful  growth,  but  keep  the 
pepper-box  variegated  th;ngs  to  delight  the  denizens 
of  Brixton  and  Cl«pham.  A.  D. 

TIMELY  PLANTING  OF  BULBS.— Mr.  H.  W.  Ward 
is  well  kuown  as  an  excellent  girdeoer— one  from 
whom  I  should  ba  glad  to  lea-n  on  many  subjects — 
and  he  can  well  afford  to  leave  alone  the  support  of  a 
false  practice  by  false  arguments.  Indeed,  some  of 
his  arguments  obviously  make  against  himself.  Why 
has  he,  "with  very  satisfactory  result","  transplanted 
Snowdrops  and  Narcissi  in  June,  unless  because  that 
is  the  right  season,  and  October  or  November  the 
wrong  ooe  ?  Bulbs  planted  at  the  latter  date  may 
flower  fairly  well,  for  as  I  have  acknowledged,  they 
are  long-suffering  subjects,  and  patient  uuder  ill- 
treatment.  But  both  seasons  cannot  be  best.  Bulbs 
bave  other  work  to  do  besides  flowering,  and,  as  it  is 
my  habit  to  go  not  by  theories,  but  by  facts,  I  will 
give  Mr.  Ward  a  proof  which  he  will  find  difficult  to 
gainsay.  In  the  summer  of  1894  I  lifted  a  large  ted 
of  Narcissus  Empress.  Three  of  the  bulbs  I  replanted 
the  6rct  week  in  August,  aud  kept  three  of  the  same 
size  and  weight  very  carefully  until  the  firet  week  in 
November,  when  they  were  planted  in  the  same  bed 
with  the  former  three,  and  in  the  Bame  row,  a  space 


having    been   left   vacant    on   purpose.     The    later- 
planted  bulbs  bloomed  nine  days  after  the  others,  and 
their  flowers  were  good,  though  distinctly  smaller  than 
the  errlier  ones.   In  June  both  lots  were  lifted,  when  the 
foliage  Bhowed  that  the  bulbs  were  rip?.     The  earlier- 
planted  bulbs  had  all  made  fine  offsets  of  blooming  s'zs; 
the  others  only  small  an  1  scarcely  detachable  offsets. 
Both  lots  were  again  planted  separately.     The  earlier, 
which   I  will  call  a,  the  first  week  in  August  ;  the 
later   B,    the   first  week  in   October.       In  1898  the 
same  thing  was  once  more  done,  A  bsing  planted  the 
first  week  in  Angus1,  B  the  first  week  in  Sep' ember. 
In  June,    1S97,  both  lots  were  lifted  and  weighed  ; 
the  totit  produce  of  a  w*b  just  2£   times  as  heavy 
as    that    of   b.       It  is    to   be    noticed    that   iu   the 
second  and  third  seasons   I  gradually  approximated 
the  date  of  n's  planting  to  that  of  A.     If  B  had  every 
year  been  planted  in   November,  its  final  deficiency 
in    produce    would   have    been   still   more   marked. 
Tnis  experiment  supplies  the  answer  to  Mr.  Ward's 
confident  appeal  to  the  "grand  floral  displays  in  the 
London  Park-."     The  bulbs  bloom  ;    but   what   be- 
comes of'  them  afterwards  ?     Mr.  Ward  rnuBt  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  right  practice  of   market-growers 
which  is  under  discussion,  and  a  market-grower  who 
is  provident,  and  on  the   road  to  sucoss,  will  do  his 
utmost  to  secure  not  only  his  b'.oom.  but  the  fullest 
increase    of    his    stock.     The    quotation   from    Mr. 
Birkenshaw,  that  Narcissus  bulbs  should  be  planted 
"  about  the  middle  of  October,"  scarcely  help3  Mr. 
Ward,  for  the  next  words  are  "or  earlier  if  possible." 
And  surely   Mr.    Ward  is  not   serious  in   his   argu- 
ment,     that     b'  cause     well  known    dealers    adver- 
tise D  iffodil   bulbs  in   November,   therefore  this  is 
the  rigut  time  to  riant.     It   is  no  disparag-ment  of 
a  dealer  to  siy  that  he  has  to  live,  an  1  that  a  large 
number  of  bulbs,  like  the  Jew's  razors,  are  "  made 
to  sell."     Daffodil  bulbs  can  be  bought  to  any  amount 
in   January — is  January  therefore  the  right  time  to 
plant  them,  or  where  does  Mr.  Ward  draw  the  Hue  ? 
As  he  has  made  use  of  Sir.  W.  B,  Hartland's  name, 
let  us  hear  his  opinion  on  this  question: — "Bulbs 
that  are  out  of  the  siil  for  five  or  s'x  months  cannot 
possibly  give  satisfaction.  ...  I    therefore  impress 
upon  my  customers  to  send  their  orders  in  August 
and  September,  and  get  them  to  mother  eaith  early." 
Mr.  Hartland  prefaced  his  catdogue  with  these  words 
in  1887,  and  I  do   not  suppose  he  has  changed  his 
mind  since.     Mesrs.  Barr  state  that  "the  best  time 
to  plant  to  obtiin  the  finest  flowers  is  September," 
and  probably  would  not  contradict  my  experience  of 
nearly  twenty  years'  careful  ob-ervat:on,  that  for  the 
largest  increase  of  stock  August  is  still  better.     As  to 
the  dat  i  of  arrival  of  bulbs  from  H  dlaud,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  of  en  buy  from  Holland  direit  a  thousand 
or  two  of  bulbs  perhaps  at  a  time,  and  obtain  them 
in  August.     It  is  merely  a  matter  of  demand  and 
supply;  buyers   hive  only  to  insist  upon  receiving 
supplies  at  the  right  time   to  get  them.      A  little 
resolute  combination  on  the  part  of  cus  omers  would 
sjon  produce  Iris  bulbs  in   August  ;  indeed,  I  knov 
a  large    cut   fljwer    market-grower    who   buys    and 
plants  Spanish  Iris  in  that  month.     Woy  doas  Mr. 
Ward  say  that  the  market  gardener  and  the  (flattering 
epithet ! )  Narcissus  hybridist  have  different  objec's 
in  view  /     Certainly,    my   object   is   ti  grow   every 
plant  to  the  highest  perfection  in  flower,  leaf,  and 
bulb,  and  if  a  market-gardener  knows  his   business 
his  object  is  the  same.     One  more  point :  Mr.  Ward 
hopes  my   Narcis  i   will  not  be  damaged  by  frost, 
because  their  leaves  are  already   breaking  the  soil. 
Will  it  surprise  him  to  learn   a  fact,  of  which  I  am 
quite   certain  from  the  very  careful  observation  of 
many  yearB,  namely,  that  it  is  the  late,  not  the  early- 
planted,  bulbs  which  are  susceptible  of  injury  from 
frost?     The  reason   is    not   far   to   seek  :    the   bulb 
possessed  of  abundant,  deep  roots  is  full  of  strength 
and   hardihood,   and  is   not  moved  by  the  alternate 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  upper  soil  in  frost 
and  thaw  ;  while  the  late-planted,  feebly-rooted  bulb 
has  no  hold  of  the  ground,   and  often   Buffers,  like  a 
badlj  -anchored  6hip.  Geo.  Enrjleheart. 

JUDQES  AND  EXHIBITORS.  —  The  e  nphatic 
"  not"  at  the  end  of  "A  Competitor's  "  note  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chrnade  (p.  372),  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
competitors  at  horticultural  shows,  and  it  encourages 
me  to  go  a  litt'e  further  in  B  iggestions  in  the  way  of 
purging  exhibitions  ofvaiious  abuses.  No  judge  cr 
exhibitor  ouxht  to  possass  any  knowledge  of  the 
exhibitors,  and  no  judge  Bhould  b)  a  competitor. 
Whenever  the  warning  is  given  for  exhibitors  and 
their  assistants  to  have  the  exhibition  tents  or  build- 
ing, they  ought  to  comply  at  oncf,  under  the  pena'ty 
of  having  their  exhibits  disqualified  ;  it  should  like- 
wise be  insisted  upon  that  the  secretary  and  com- 


mitteemen who  are  exhibitors,  or  have  therefore  a 
personal  interest  in  tli9  awards,  should  ako  retire  till 
the  judging  is  finished.  Our  system  of  staging  and 
arranging  exhibits  has  become  so  complete  that 
judges  do  not  require  anyone  beside  the  clerks  to 
follow  them  ;  moreover,  the  remarks  and  comments 
of  other  pet  sons  are  a  fruitful  source  of  errors  iu 
judging,  for  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written  regarding  the  rules  for  judging,  the  cul- 
tivated mind  and  eye  of  the  judges  must  still  be 
concentrated  on  the  objects  thowu,  if  an  accurate 
judgment  is  to  be  given.  A.  D.  Christie,  Raghy 
Gardens, 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

December  13.— The  last  meeting  for  the  year  1898  of  the 
Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  last  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster. 
There  was  not  a  great  array  of  exhibits,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Chrysanthemum  season  has  practically  termi- 
nated, aud  that  Christmas  was  less  than  a  fortnight  ahead,  the 
exhibition  was  satisfactory.  Orchids  constituted  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  display,  and  there  were  some  choice 
novelties  shown.  The  collections  of  varieties  of  Cypri- 
pedium  were  most  interesting.  The  exceedingly  popular 
winter  flowering  Begonia,  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  was  extensively 
shown,  and  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  had  a  group  of  plants 
representing  their  B.  socotrana  hybrids.  Zonal  Pelai- 
goniums  from  Swanley,  Chrysanthemums  from  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  Earls  wood,  and  fine- foliage  plants  from  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Co.  and  others,  were  all  pretty  features.  The 
Fruit  Committee  had  very  little  indeed  before  them.  Most 
of  the  members  of  the  several  committees  make  an  endeavour 
to  attend  the  final  meeting  for  the  year,  and  on  Tuesday  a 
gooi  number  of  them  were  present,  and  the  compliments  of 
the  season  were  freely  exchanged.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
Rev.  Professor  Henslow  gave  an  interesting  lecture  upon 
certain  plmts  be  selected  from  those  exhibited. 

Awards  to  Novelties. 

Seldom  are  fewer  awards  granted  than  on  Tuesday  last. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  a  First-class  Certificate 
to  Asparagus  Sprengeri  compacta. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  Awards  of  Merit  to 
Lselia  Digbyana  purpurata  and  Calanthe  revertens.  Also  a 
First-class  Certificate  to  Cypripedium  iusigne  var.  Harefield 
Hall. 

Floral  Committee. 

Pratnt;  W.  Mar-hall,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ;  and  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Dmery,  H.  J.  Jones,  J.  H.  Fit',  H  B.  M^y,  C  Jefferies, 
R.  Dean,  G.  Stevens,  W.  Howe,  J.  Hudson,  J.  Jennings, 
C.  J.  Salter  J.  F.  McUod,  G.  Gordon,  C.  E.  Pearson,  C.  E. 
Shea,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  J.  D.  Pawle,  C.  Buck,  H.  Turner, 
E.  T.  Cook,  and  G.  Paul. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  was  again  capitally  shown  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  M\y,  Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Upper  EdmontoD, 
who  had  upwards  of  thirty  beautifully-flowered  specimens. 
These  were  freely  interspersed  with  choice  Ferns,  and  a  very 
effective  display  was  made  (Silver  gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Asparagus  Sprengeri  compacta,  for  which  Mr.  May 
ob'ained  a  First  class  Certificate,  differs  from  the  type  only 
in  its  dwarf  habit.  It  is  said  that  under  any  system  of  cul- 
tivation the  growths  will  n  t  become  more  than  18  inches  in 
length.  The  growths  are  produced  more  numerously,  and 
for  some  purposes  the  plant  will  be  found  more  convenient 
thin  A.  Sprengeri,  although,  this  is  a  graceful  and  valuable 
plant.  Several  additional  seedling  varieties  of  the  plant, 
exhibiting  more  or  less  peculiarities,  were  exhibited. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited  a  collec- 
tion of  flowers  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  sprays,  relieved 
with  an  abundance  of  Fern  fronds.  The  two  best  noveltits 
shown  were  The  Sirdar,  a  very  large  single  flowered  scarlet,  of 
good  form  ;  and  The  Mikado,  also  a  large  flower,  of  a  shade 
of  cerise  colour.  There  were  upwards  of  forty  varieties 
represented  in  this  bright  exhibit  (Silver-^ilt  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Vritch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
Chelsea,  had  a  very  pretty  group  upon  the  cross-table  of 
their  hybrid  Begonias,  obtained  from  crossing  B.  socotrana 
with  a  tuberous  rooted  varitty  frum  the  Andes.  Several  of 
these  excellent  winter  bloomers  have  already  been  figured  in 
our  pages.  The  strain  now  includes  varieties  that  exhibit 
more  or  less  difference  in  habit  of  growth  and  in  the  shade  of 
colour  of  the  flowers.  Myra  is  rather  shorter  than  Winter 
Cheer,  and  considerably  paler  in  colour.  Eutign  is  a  double- 
flowering  variety  of  rather  compact  habit.  Success  shows  the 
greater  distinctness  in  colour,  and  it  is  a  more  double  flower  ; 
the  colour  is  warm  pink.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  also  showed 
a  plant  of  Exquisite,  a  beautiful  yellow-flowered  variety  of 
their  hybrid  Rhododendrons  (Silver  Flora  Mtdal). 

From  Mrs.  Winofikld,  Ampthill  House,  Amiithill,  Beds 
(yi\,  Mr.  W.  J.  Empson),  was  shown  a  plant  in  flower  of 
Plumbago  rosea,  a  very  useful  and  ehowy  stove  plant  that 
should  be  as  generally  grown  as  the  blue -flowering;  species,  P. 
capensis. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  some  large, 
well-flowered  plants  of  Acalypha  Sanderi      aUo  plants  of 
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Dracaena  Godseffiana,  D.  Sanderiaua,  Linospadix  Petrickiana , 
Acalypha  Godseffiana,  a  most  decorative  plant,  with  green 
leaves,  margined  with  cream  colour  (Silver  Banksian  Medal'. 

A  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  was  shown  by  C.  A. 
Pt; arson,  Esq.,  Frenshaw  Place,  Faraham  (er.,  Mr.  J. 
Prewett) ;  this  exhibit  contained  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  do 
Lorraine,  Ericas,  Dracaenas,  Codiaums,  tec.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  fiurey,  made 
an  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms.  We  noticed  the  new 
white  Japanese  Nelly  Pockett,  Beauty  of  SholiDg,  a  yellow- 
flowered  decorative  variety,  some  of  the  florets  marked  red; 
Mrs.  W.  Butters,  a  white  decorative,  with  singularly  forked 
florets;  Reohill  Beauty  (Japanese),  a  soft  pleasing  shade  of 
yellow;  Snowflake,  a  new  white  somewhat  rcflexed  Japa- 
nese, a  very  late  bloomer,  and  having  moderately  short 
florets  of  good  width;  Suneet,  buff  Japanese;  Madame 
Phillip  Hivoire,  white  Japanese;  M.  Veillard,  yellow 
Japanese  ;  Madame  H.  de  la  Rocheterre  (Cordonnier),  a  Japa- 
nese, with  incurving  florets  of  a  very  delicate  shade  of  pale 
green ;  Julia  Scaramanga ;  Georgina  Pitcher,  Japanese 
incurved,  yellow ;  and  Sam  Caswell,  a  small  flower,  with 
narrow  pink-coloured  florets  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth  Nurseries,  Devon,  showed 
blooms  of  three  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  Queen  of 
Pink,  Christmas  Favourite  (white),  and  Winter  White,  all 
promising  decorative  varieties. 

Several  varieties  of  Primula  sinensis  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Eckford,  Wem,  Salop. 

A  bloom  of  the  singular  Narcissus  viridillorus  was  shown  by 
A.  Kingsshll,  Esq.,  Harrow  Weald.  The  blooms  of  this 
species(are  very  small,  and  consistof  a  perfectly  green  perianth , 
with  a  green  cup  in  centre. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  iu  the  chair;  and  Messrs. 
Jaa.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec.),  De  B.  Crawshay,  H.  Ballantinr, 
H.  Little,  G.  W.  Law-Schofield,  Elijah  Ashworth,  H.  J.  Chap- 
man, W.  H.  Young,  W.  H.  White,  H.  M.  Pollett,  E.  Hill, 
T.  B.  Haywood,  T.  W.  Bond,  and  Sydney  Courtauld. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  year  was  graced  by  an  unusutlly 
fine  and  bright  display  of  Orchids.  The  most  extensive 
group,  extending  over  some  25  feet  run  of  the  stages,  was 
from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  Burford,  Dorking  (gr  , 
Mr.  W.  H.  White).  The  principal  feature  of  this  exhibit 
consisted  of  the  fine  sets  of  the  Burford  hybrid  Calanthes. 
A  number  of  well-bloomed  plants  of  the  handsome  Calanthe 
X  Burfordiensis  well  displayed  its  bright  carmine-crimson 
tint.  Of  the  same  class  of  rich  bright  carmine  crimson 
colour,  the  new  C.  X  revertens  was  also  shown,  and  secured 
an  Award  of  Merit.  Its  parentage  is  not  determined,  but 
the  flat,  peculiar  ovate  form  of  the  lip  of  C.  labrosa  is  evi- 
dent, and  it  has  taken  part  in  the  production  at  some  stige 
of  its  history.  Other  handsome  varieties  were  C.  X  versi- 
color, white,  with  reddish-rose  eye  ;  C.  X  bella,  rose, 
with  white  eye,  bearing  a  dark  blotch ;  C.  X  amabilis, 
pink,  white  centre;  C.  X  Victoria  Regini,  creamy- 
white,  tinged  with  pink  ;  and  C.  X  Veitchi  splen- 
dens,  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  carmine-crimson  class. 
The  group  also  included  some  fine  forms  of  Cypripedium  x 
Leeanum,  a  good  plant  of  that  form  of  C.  X  Ceres  known  as 
fascinatum  ;  &  plant  of  the  curious  Odontoglossum  x  Cora- 
diuei  ftavidum ;  and  a  home-raised  hybrid  Odontoglossum, 
supposed  to  be  between  O.  triumphans  and  O.  crispum.  It 
has  a  light  yellow  ground,  marked  with  reddish-brown  spots, 
and  resembling  O.  X  Wilckeanum  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  R.  I.  Measures, 
Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  for  a  very  line  group  of 
Orchids,  including  a  very  interesting  series  of  varieties  of 
C.  insigne.  Two  of  the  best  of  these  were  the  charming 
C.  i.  Sanderaj,  and  the  stately  C.  i.  Ernesti,  which  is  a 
clear  yellow  form,  showing  much  white  on  the  upper 
sepal,  and  indistinct  traces  of  spotting,  proving  it  to  be  of 
the  C.  i.  violaceo-punctatum  type.  Also  remarkable  were 
Cypripedium  x  Wottoni  (bellitulumxcallosum),  and  a  similar 
variety  said  to  be  obtained  between  C.  Godefroyas  leucc* 
chilum  and  C.  callosnm.  This  plant  was  interesting,  as  it 
was  from  seed  sown  in  January,  1S9G.  Other  good  Cypri- 
pediums  were  C.  x  AUenianum  superbum,  C.  X  Behrensia 
num,  varieties  of  C.  X  Leeanum,  C.  x  Milo,  C.  x  Zeno;  and 
of  other  plants,  Masdevallia  pachyura,  M.  X  Measuresiana, 
the  singular  black  and  silver  Pleurothallis  punctulata.Cattleya 
X  Miss  HarriB,  andLadio-Cattleya  x  Schilleriana. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  showed  a  very  important  group,  in  which 
were  some  remarkable  hybrids.  Of  these  the  finest  was 
Lffilia  x  Digbyana-purpurata  {Digbyana  6*1  purpurata  9). 
The  plant  is  evidently  intermediate  between  the  parents, 
though  the  flower  in  form  closely  approached  a  fine  L.  pur- 
purata, and,  contrary  to  the  case  of  L.-C.  X  Digbyano- 
Mossia;,  but  little  fringing  is  as  yet  perceptible  on  the  lip. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  blush-white,  and  the  front  of  lip 
large,  and  of  a  purplish -crimson  colour  (Award  of  Merit). 
Other  remarkable  hybrids  were  LasliaxOnien  (autumnalis?  , 
purpurata  6" ),  hke  a  much-enlarged  L.  autumnalis ;  Lrelio- 
Cattleya  x  Frederick  Boyle  (C.  Trianari  <? ,  L.  anceps  6* ),  in 
form  like  a  very  large  Laelia  anceps,  but  with  Cattleya-like 
lip  ;  sepals  and  petals  bright  light  rose,  lip  yellow  at  the  base, 
veined  purple,  and  purplish  crimson  in  front.  L.-C.  X 
F.  Boyle  var.  amuma  (C.  Trianaii,  ¥ ,  L.  anceps  Veitchiana  J  ), 
with  the  middle  area  of  the  lip  cream-white  ;  the  fine  L.-C.  X 
Semiramis.Cattleya  x  Ariel  (Bowringiana  9  ,  Gaskelliana  <J)> 
L.-C.  Andreana  var.  Agnes;  Phalaenopsis  x  Hebe  (rosea  ?, 
Sanderiana  6* ),  Lffllio-Cattleya  x  Decia,  Ltelia  x  Novelty, 
I  pidendrum  Endresio-Walli&ii,  and  a  very  fine  set  of  Cypri- 


psdiumB,  including  C.  Insigne   Sandera:,  C.  i.  Sanderiana, 
&c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Among  the  dozens  of  varieties  of  Cypripedium  insiyne 
shown,  the  noble  C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall  variety,  shown  by 
Elijab  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Wilmslow  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Holbrook), 
stood  out  as  a  giant  in  proportions,  and  it  is  exquisite  in  form 
and  marking.  The  noble  plant,  for  which  a  First-class  Certifi- 
cate and  a  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded,  has  been 
grown  in  the  Harefield  Hall  collection  since  early  in  1694. 
The  plant  bore  a  number  of  perfectly-formed  very  lar^e 
flowers,  and  is  doubtless  the  finest  form  of  its  class.  A 
distinguishing  characteristic  is  the  great  size  of  both  upper 
and  lower  sepals.  The  superior  one  was  pa'e  yellowiBh-grten 
on  the  lower  half,  spotted  with  distinct  and  evenly  displayed 
dark  blotches,  the  upper  half  being  pure  white. 

Captain  Hoi.FORD,Westonbirt,  Tetbury.Gloucestershire  (gr. , 
Mr.  A.  Chapman),  sent  a  fine  collection  of  cut  Cypripediums, 
among  which  were  the  large  clear  yellow  Cypripedium 
insigne  Dorothy,  and  other  good  forms  ;  C.  X  Niobe.andC.  X 
Niobe  superbum  ;  a  number  of  good  forms  of  C.  X  Leeanum, 
including  0.  L.  giganteum  and  C.  X  L.  superbum  ;  a  number 
of  C.  Spicerianum,  of  which  one  very  dark  and  one  pale  form 
were  distinct ;  a  fine  spike  of  Cymbidium  Traceyanum,  I..<  lia 
anceps,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Henry  Little,  Esq.,  Baron's  Hall,  Twickenham  (gr.,  Mr- 
Howard),  staged  a  prttty  group,  especially  strong  in  Cypri. 
pediums,  among  which  were  C.  tonsum,  C.  Stonei,  C.  Cham- 
berlainianum,  0.  Spicerianum,  and  other  species.  Also  a 
number  of  good  hybrids,  including  C.  X  Lathamianum,  C.  X 
Behrensianum,  &c.  (Bronze  Medal). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  staged  a  good  group,  in 
which  the  central  figure  was  the  pretty  clear-yellow  Cypri- 
pedium insigne  Laura  Kimball;  atoned  it  were  some  fine 
foims  of  C.  X  Leeanum,  C.  X  Chas.  Canhara,  and  other 
hybrids;  La  lio-Cattleya  x  Apollonia,  L.-C.  Wolstenholniia, 
L.-C.  X  Aurora,  tha  pale  purple-tinted  Dendrobium  Phake 
nopsis  violaceum,  quite  a  novelty  in  colour  ;  and  at  the  back 
the  dark-coloured  Cymbidium  Traceyanum  superbum 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  staged  a  group  in 
which  were  Cypripedium  x  Leeanum  superbum,  C.  X  L. 
gigmteum,  C.  X  Madame  Margaret  Hye,  a  large  flower  of 
the  C.  X  Leeanum  giganteum  class  ;  C.  x  Albert  Hyc,  C.  X 
nitens  superbum,  C.  X  Tityus,  Sander's  var.  ;  C.  X  calloso- 
hirsutissimum  ;  a  good  series  of  the  "  montanum  "  type  of 
C.  insigne,  including  C.  i.  giganteum,  &c  ;  Oncidium 
varicosum,  <>.  Forbesii,  &c. 

De  B.  Ckawihav,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Seveuoaks  (gr.,  Mr.  S. 
Cooke)  showed  Odontoglossum  Ruckerianum  platyciieilum, 
a  pretty  variety  of  a  creamy-white  colour,  tinged  with  rose, 
and  profusely  spotted  with  dark  red.  A  peculiar  feature 
was  its  fiat,  ovate,  serrate  lip. 

Sir  William  Marriott,  Down  House,  Blandford  (gr  ,  Mr. 
Denny),  showed  a  fine  hybrid  obtained  between  L.-C.  x 
elegans  and  C.  Warscewiczii,  and  which  is  identical  with 
L.-C.  X  Henry  Greenwood  (L.  C.  x  elegans  x  C.  X 
also  a  Hardyana) ;  hybrid  between  C.  Mtndeli  and  C. 
Warscewiczii. 

Captain  G.  W.  Law-Schofield,  New-IIall-Hey,  Ruwten- 
stall,  Manchester  (gr.,  Mr.  Shill),  showed  Cypripedium  x 
Norma  (Spicerianum  x  Niobe)  cf  fine  quality. 

F.  W.  Moore,  Psq.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasuevin, 
Dublin,  showed  the  curious  Lycaste  lasioglossa,  rtddish  iu 
colour,  with  singularly  hairy  lip  (Botanical  Certificate). 

W.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Winchmore  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Geo.  Cragg), 
showed  a  fine  plant  of  Dendrobium  aureum,  covered  with 
flowers  (Cultural  Commendation)  ;  and  Lycaste  cruenta. 

G.  C.  Roberts,  Esq.,  Nottingham,  sent  a  fine  spike  of  a 
variety  of  Cymbidium  x  Winnianum. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  chairman,  and  Messrs.  Geo. 
Bunyard,  J.  Willard,  Jos.  Clieal,  Jas.  H.  Vtitch,  A.  F.  Barron, 
T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Alex.  Dean,  C.  Herrin,  W.  Pope,  J.  W.  B  ites, 
Geo.  Wythes,  W.  J.  Empson,  H.  Balderson,  G.  H.  Sage, 
F.  Q.  Lane,  Jas.  Smith,  Geo.  Reynold-^  G.  Norman,  and 
Robt.  Fife. 

Mr.  W.  Sin  N<;LER,^r.,  Melton  Constable,  East  Dereham,  Nor- 
folk, showed  a  bunch  of  Grapes,  said  to  be  a  cross  from  Lady 
Hastings  and  Gros  Colman.  It  wns  thought  by  the  committee 
to  be  undistinguishable  from  Gros  Colman. 

There  were  several  seedling  Apples  shown,  including  a 
nice-looking  variety  from  Mr.  Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens. 

Messrs.  Breton,  Forest  End,  Sandhurst,  showed  several 
heads  of  Cardoon,  a  variety  of  the  Globe  Artichoke,  that  fur- 
nishes thick  fleshy  leaves  like  Celery,  not  commonly  culti- 
vated in  England  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

An  interesting  exhibit  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  Hi:rrim,  The 
Gardens,  Dropmore,  who  had  some  very  nice  tubers  of 
Oxalis  crenata,  an  edible  vegetable,  in  the  nature  of  a  small 
Artichoke,  and  said  to  be  much  easier  of  satisfactory  culti- 
vation than  Stachys  tuberifera.  Oxalis  crenata  was  intro- 
duced some  forty  years  ago  (Vote  of  Thank*). 


and  showed  how  it  was  built  up  of  groups  of  cells.  Tbe 
various  parts  composing  the  stems  of  dicotyledonous  an  I 
monoco  yledonous  plants  were  fully  described.  The  means 
of  leaf  insertion  and  the  continuity  of  protoplasm  from 
cell  to  cell,  was  made  exceedingly  clear.  The  various 
means  by  which  stems  are  supported,  their  many  shapes 
and  kinds,  the  manner  in  which  injuries  are  repaired,  why 
a  leaf  falls,  the  best  methods  of  pruning,  budding  and 
grafting,  were  all  explained.  Microscopic  preparations  in 
illustration  of  the  lecture  were  shown  at  the  close.  A  fine 
group  of  Cypripedium  insigne  and  C.  insigne  Maulei  were 
exhibited  by  the  chairman,  gr.  to  J.  P.  White,  Esq.,  and  a 
good  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  by  Mr.  W.  Greenaway, 
gr.  to  S.  V.  Coote,  E?q.  H.  Coleby,  Hon.  &  c. 

PUTNEY,  WANDSWORTH,  &  DISTRICT 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

December  13.— Nearly  a  hundred  members  of  this  enter- 
prising Society  were  present  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  annual 
dinner.  It  was  held  at  the  Spread  Eagle,  Wandsworth,  and 
the  proceedings  were  enthusiastic  and  enjoyable.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  the  event  to  publicly  present  the  handsome 
Challenge  Cup  (value  26  gs.)  to  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  Ashstead 
Park  Gardens,  Epsom,  whose  absolute  property  it  has  now 
become.  Several  o:ber  valuable  spscial  prizes  were  siuilarly 
presented. 

The  recent  exhibition  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Wandsworth, 
was  a  success.  Notwithstanding  that  more  expenses  have 
been  incurred  during  the  past  year  than  heretofore,  the 
Society  has  a  satisfactory  condition  of  li  nance,  there  being  a 
balance  on  the  right  side  of  £10. 

The  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod,  in  responding  to  the 
toast  of  the  Society,  intimated  that  it  was  proposed  to 
encourage  the  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  in  vases 
by  including  a  class  for  them  in  the  next  year's  schedule,  and 
offering  a  1st  prize  of  £10  in  cash,  with  valuable  2nd  and  3rd 
prizes  also.  The  Secretary  declared  the  intention  of  the 
committee  was  to  make  the  Society's  exhibitions  (so  far  as 
regirds  the  county  of  Surrey)  second  only  to  those  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  shnw  next  year  will  be  held  in  Putney,  and  presum- 
ably in  1900  it  will  be  again  transferred  to  Wandsworth. 


WARGRAVE      AND     DISTRICT      GAR- 
DENERS' MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

December  7. — An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  on  the  above  date,  when  Mr  J.  W.  Grovfs  F.L.S., 
gave  the  Becond  of  his  course  of  lectures  on  Botany,  the 
subject  being  "  Stems." 

The  lecturer  first  recapitulated  his  previous  lecture  by 
showing  a  series  of  lantern  "Slides,  and  then  pissed  on  to  the 
subject  for  the  evening.     He  gave  the  definition  of  a  stem, 


NATIONAL     DAHLIA. 

December  13.— The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  took 
place  at  tbe  Hotel  Windsor,  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  M.A  , 
the  President,  in  the  chair,  there  being  a  large  attendance  of 
members,  and  especially  of  growers  from  the  country. 

The  Secretary  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson,  submitted  the  annual 
report,  which  set  forth  that  the  season  of  189S  was  remark- 
able  for  the  severe  and  long-continued  drought,  which  so 
affected  the  development  of  the  Dahlia  in  some  districts  that 
some  cultivators  coul  t  not  exhibit,  whilst  others  could  do 
sjonly  sparingly.  The  season  was  also  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  time  the  Dahlias  continued  in  bloom,  remaining 
in  flower  in  many  localities  quite  up  to  the  middle 
«f  November.  The  annual  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  September  was  affected  by  the  incidence  of  the  season, 
and  though  the  entries-  300  in  number — were  up  to  the 
average,  ihe  show  generally  was  not  so  large  as  is  usual. 
The  show  and  fancy  Dahlias  especially  did  not  display  their 
usual  finish,  but  the  Cactus  varieties  were  very  fine,  and  the 
varieties  continue  to  increase  with  remarkable  rapidity. 
The  single  varieties  were  also  well  represented,  and  they 
appear  to  be  rising  in  popular  favour.  Though  new  varieties 
were  numcrons,  and  especially  in  the  Cactus  section,  Cer- 
tificates of  Merit  were  sparingly  awarded,  and  only  to  those 
of  the  highest  excellence. 

During  the  past  season  the  Society  issued  a  catalogue  of 
Dahlias,  the  president  taking  the  leading  share  in  compiling 
it.  A  goodly  number  of  copies  have  been  disposed  of,  and 
there  is  a  demand  for  it  from  non-members  of  the  Society 
who  are  cultivators.  A  movement  is  on  foot  in  favour  of 
the  affiliation  to  the  parent  Society  of  Dahlia  Societies  in  the 
provinces,  which  appear  to  be  on  the  increase  Reference 
was  m  ide  in  the  report  to  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  CullingforJ, 
by  whom  the  Cactus  Dahlia  J uarezi  was  introduce!  to  this 
country.  Toe  report  concluded  with  an  expression  of 
thanks  to  the  donors  of  special  prizes. 

The  financial  statement  showed  that  the  receipts  from  all 
sources  had  amounted  to  £202  '2s.  7'?.,  including  a  balance  in 
hand  of  £21  Is.  Id,  ;  and  the  entire  expenditure,  including  tho 
payment  of  all  prizes  awarded  at  the  Crystal  P.ilace  Show 
and  the  cost  of  issuing  the  catalogue,  amounted  to 
£1S5  ISs.  lCrf.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £15  86  ''-' 
The  cost  of  printing  the  catalogue  was  £21,  but  this  expensj 
was  to  a  considerable  extent  met  by  advertisements  iu  and 
the  sale  of  the  same. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone  was  elected  President,  Messrs.  T. 
Hobbs,  R.  M.  Ho^*,  and  F.  W.  Sharp,  were  added  to  tbo 
Vke-President*  ;  aud  Messrs.  W.  Troseder  and  G.  Gosney 
were  added  to  the  committee;  Mr.  G.  Mawley  was  elected 
Treasurer,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Hudson,  Secretary.  The  list  of 
True  Cactus-Dahlias,  annually  published  in  the  Schedule, 
was  revised  ;  several  of  the  older  varieties,  such  as  Delicatu, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  Glm-iosa,  Iona.  Juarezi,  Mary  Hillier,  May 
Pictor,  Mr.  H.  Cunnell,  Robert  Canuell,  and  Violet  Morgan, 
were  struck  out,  as  superseded  by  varieties  of  improved 
form  ;  and  the  following  were  added  to  the  list :— Antelope, 
Countess  of  Lonsdale,  Lucius,  Magnificent,  and  Tho 
Clown,  all  Certificated  by  the  Society;  and  the  following 
also — Viscountess    Sherbrooke,    Bridesmaid,   Ranji,    Liver- 
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stock  Ucauty,  Kalka,  Stella,  Casilda,  and  Ebony.  It  was 
:  Uo  resolved  to  give  exhibitors  freer  oboiee  in  tbc  exhibition 
of  Cacais  varieties  than  has  hitherto  been  the  oaso. 


DEVON    AND     EXETER    GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Chemical  Manures  Applied  to  Gardes  Crops.  — In  con- 
nection with  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners'  Association, 
Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Smivell,  F.LS.,  Thompson's  Farm,  Go'.den 
Greon,  Tonbridge,  Kent,  lectured  in  the  Guildhall  on 
November  24,  on  "Further  otperiments  wiih  Chem'oal 
Manures  applied  to  garden  crops."  Mr.  W.  Mackay  presided 
over  a  large  attendance. 

Mr.  Shrivell  said  everyone  knew  what  they  wore  doing  at 
Golden  Green.  Tuey  were  testing  the  economical  v^luo  of 
chemical  manures  as  compared  with  dung.  Toey  wanted  to 
know  really  if  it  was  possible  to  grow  market  proluce  more 
cheaply  by  the  aid  of  small  quantities  of  chemicals  and  dung 
than  with  large  quantities  of  dung  alone.  This  was  their 
fifth  year  of  working,  and  with  the  advance  of  each  year  the 
reports  became  more  interesting.  Their  system  had  been  to 
add  chemicals  to  the  land  to  as  far  as  possible  take  the  place 
of  dung.  Dung  was  made  up  of  four  principal  constituents- 
potash,  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia,  and  lime.  They  were, 
therefore,  putting  these  four  chemicals  into  the  gruuud  in 
suitable  proportions,  and  with  a  judicious  use  of  that  mix- 
ture they  were  getting  marvellous  crops,  and  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  could  be  produced  by  the  aid  of  dung 
alone.     Mr.  Shrivell  gave  the  results  of  the  experiments  :  — 


25  Loads  of  Dung. 
1  cwt.  nitrate  of  sola 
/  6  cwt.  bat-ic  fcUg,  or 
\  4  cwt.  superphosphate  of 
lime 
Cost,  £(i  10s.  per  acre. 

C 
Chemicals  only. 
4  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda 
I  6  cwt.  bas'.c  si  ig,  or 
t  4  cwt.  superphosph  ite  of 
linio 
Oust,  £,  l  per  acre. 


95  to  >.d<  rf  D.t 
C  Jit,  £5  per  acre. 


B 

25  Loads  of  Dung. 
2  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda 
(  6  cwt.  basic  slag,  or 
(.4  owt.  superphosphate  of 
lime 
Cost,  £7  per  aero. 

D 
25  Loads  of  Dwg. 
4  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda 
/6  cwt.  basic  slae,  or 
(4  cwt.  superphosphate  cf 
lime 
Cost,  £$  per  acre. 

F 
50  Loads  of  Dung, 
Cost,  £10  per  acre. 


Dealing  by  the  aid  of  his  large  diagram  (in  which  all  the 
r> .suits  were  calculated  upon  a  per-acre  basis)  with  some  of 
the  most  interesting  crops,  the  lecturer  first  took  - 

4a  (tragus  (First  Fear's  Cutting). 


Bundles  per  Acre 

Weight  per 

(50  sticks). 

Bun  lie. 

PPlot    ... 

(0.5 

17  ounces. 

E    , 

037 

174      „ 

D  (Salt) ... 

104 

2«     „ 

D  (Kainit) 

1,158 

20  J       ,, 

C  (Salt)    .. 

622 

17*      „ 

U(Kaisit) 

S0J 

Secoi  d  Year's  Cu  ti*  g. 

21 

Bundhs  per  Aero 

Weight  per 

(50  sticks". 

Bundle. 

F  Plot    ... 

1,100 

18  ounces. 

E 

1,111 

17 

D   Salt) 

1,132 

19}      „ 

D  (Potash) 

1,351 

2*       :, 

C(Silt)  ... 

990 

19        ii 

0  (Potash) 

1,02) 

21         ., 

Tripoli  O.iions  (ta>o  year*  average).— V  Plot,  9  tors;  E, 
7  tons ;  A,  9  tons  7  cwt.  ;  B,  9  tons  5  cwt.  ;  D,  10  tons 
15  cwt. 


E,  14  tons  11 J  cwt 
D,  17  tons  14J  owt 


Wis  Yiar.-F  Plot,  12  tons  12$  owt. 
A,  15  tons  ;  B  (Potash),  10  tons  1  cwc. 

Strauhsrri-s  (three  year*  cverag  ).  — F  Plot,  1  ton  7$  cwt. ; 
E  ,  1  ton  12  cwt.  ;  B,  1  ton  19}  cwt. ;  C,  1  ton  3  cwt, 

Fourth  ytcrs'  crop.—F  Plot,  2  tons  12  cwt.  ;  F,  4  tons 
4]  cwt. ;  B,  4  tons  7  owt.  ;  C,  2  tons  0J  cwt. 

Brussels  Sprouts  (fjur  year*  aver-  ge). — F  Plot,  282  sieves  ; 
E,  257  sieves;  D,  321  siev.s;  C  (Kainit),  305  sieves;  C  (plm 
r'alt),  267  sieves. 

The  relative  value  of  the  jroduce  and  the  cost  of  manurlcg 
worked  out  as  follows ; — 


Cost  of 

Produce, 

Manure, 

Is.  Cd  per  ti  jve 

Plot 

Sieve3. 

£    s.    .<■. 

£    s.  (<. 

E 

237 

5     0     0 

10    5    0 

F 

282 

10     0    0 

21    3    0 

C 

305 

3     2    0 

22  17    0 

U  (plus  sa 

t). 

2i7 

2  17     0 

20    0    0 

C.  uUHowers  (/oiu-  year,  avirugi)  — F  Plot,  15  tons  2  cwt.  ; 
E,  12  tons  S  cwt.  ;  D,  15  tons  9  est  ;  C,  14  tous  S  cwt. 

Broccoli  (three  yeirs' av.rage) F  Plot,  average  aeight,  2  lb. 

8  on  ;  E.  1  lb.  14  os.  ;  A,  2  lb.  4  o».  )  B,  2  lb.  8  Os.  ;  P,  2  lb; : 
b,  2  lb,  7  04. 

Fourth  rem;  1399. —*'  flat,  S  lb,  6  on,  |  1),  9  lb,  i  it.  |  >, 
i  lb,  0  on, ;  O,  i  lb,  13  oo  |  V,  3  lb,  9  en, 1  a,  i  lb,  12  uo. 

fl.  ring  CM  act  (thrte  ymxi  01  ft  fitfj),  ■*>  F  JPlot)  13  j  tone  |  (5, 
19J  tout !  P,  17J  tons  |  p,  lgj  tons  J  C,  18J  tlnrfi 


Fourth  Year,  1S9S.— F  Plot,  16  tons  !,',  owt.  ;  E,  13  tons 
11  i  cwt.  ;  B,  16  tons  11  cwt. ;  D,  19  tons  5}  owt. ;  C,  17  tons 
6J  cwt. 

Where  salt,  kainit,  or  potash  is  mentioned,  it  has  been 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  other  chemicals  referred  to. 
The  amount  of  kainit  and  salt  omployed  being  at  tho  rate  of 
4  cwt.,  and  of  potash  (sulphate  of  potash)  at  tue  rate  of  1  cwt. 
per  acre.   WeUertt  Tiv.e;  November  2*,  1S98. 


Plants  in  Pots.— Avebaoe  Wholesale  Prices. 


Law  Notes. 


DAMAGES  AGAINST   A   SEEDSMAS. 

His  Honour,  Jud;e  Stcavenson,  has  now  givoa 
judgment  iu  the  CuUsIe  C  junty  Court,  in  an  aotion 
brought  by  Mr.  Meclaren,  a  hotel-keeper  of  Wethoral, 
a^aiutt  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Clarke  Bros.,  seeds- 
meD,  of  Carlisle.  The  plaintiff  claimed  damages  in 
connection  with  a  purchase  of  gra's  lawn-seeds, 
which  ho  alleged  contaicei  a  large  quan'ity  of  York- 
shire fog.  or  white-top.  Tne  judge  fouud  fir  the 
plaintiff  f  r  £18. 


The  Weather. 


[The  term  "accumulated  temperature"  Indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day* 
degrees  — a  " Day-degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hoars.] 
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The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following : — 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat-producing  Districts- 
It  Scotland,  E. ;  2,  England,  N.E. ;  8,  England,  E. 
4,  Midland  Counties ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S 
Principal  Grazing,  4£c,  District*  —  6,  Scotland,  W. 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W. ;  9,  Ireland,  N. 
10,  Ireland,  S. ;  *  Channel  Islands. 


Markets. 


CO  VENT   GARDEN,    DECEMBER   U 


Cdt  Flowers.- 
s. 
Arums,  12   blooms    i 
Azalea  indica,  white, 

12  sprays.. 
Carnations,  pr.  doz. 

blooms     

Chrysanthe  m  u  ms , 
white,  12  blooms 

—  yellow.  12  bnu. 

—  per  dozen  bun. 
Eueharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms     

Hyachrhs,  Roman, 

par  doz.  bunches 

Lilium  Uarrieii,  per 

dozen  blooms    ... 

*-  lancifoliuEH,  per 

doSen  blooms..,    D 
«*•  longiflorum,  per 
doflen  bunubua  12 
IN?  of  tho  VBllfljr, 

donen  nprnj-o     ,,     1 
ttntdettbolr     Tom, 
rvr  ntowothM,,,    0 


0  0- 


0- 


Averacie  Wholesale  Prices. 

j.  d.  s-  d.  ».  d, 

9  0-12  0    Marguerites,  whit  o, 

per  doz.  bunchos 

10-13    Narcissus,      P<iper* 

White,  per  dozen 

2  0-26        bunches  

Orchids  :— 

8  0-P0        Cattleya,  12  bms.  10  0 
4  0-00,      Odontoglossum 
6  0-  y  0           orispum,  per  12 
4  0-60  blooms 

Pelargoniums,  dou- 
2  0-80        ble    scarlet,    per 

dozen  bunches  .,  12  0- 
6  0-80    Poinsettia,  12  blmg,  12  0- 

Roses,  Tea,  per  doz.    1  6- 

9  0-13  0      —  yellow  (Pearls), 
per  dozan 

0  0'  5  0      —  pink,  per  dozen 

«=•  Tvhita,  p.r  duo. 

0  19  0      — >  Safrano.  p.  doo. 

Tuberoflofl,  ta  blmd. 

fl-  8  0    Violets,   par  ao£en 

Huncoca 
9    0  6      b  r,»rc*f,    bufich 


s.  d. 

9  0 

i  0 
12  0 


4  0-00 


15  0 
-15  0 
-  2  I) 


1  0- 
4  0* 

8  0" 
1  0- 
0  4* 

9  0  ■ 


2  0 

9  0 

4  0 

2  0 

o  d 
a  o 

i  o 


Adiantums,  p.  doz.    4 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  12 

—  specimen,  each    6 
Chrysanthemums, 

various,  per  doz.    9 
Dracaenas,  each    ...     1 

—  various,      per 

doz 12 

Ericas,  per  dozen...  13 

Evergreen    shrubs, 

In  variety,  p.  doz. 

Ferns,    small,    per 

dozen 

—  various,  p.  doz. 


d.  s.  d.  ',  8.  d.  s.  d, 

0-12  0     Ficus  olastica,  each    10-76 
0-30  0    Foliage  plants,  per 

0-15  0        dozen      12  0-36  0 

|  Heaths,  per  dozon  12  C-16  0 
0-24  0  |  Hyacinths,  Roman, 
0-  7  6  |      per  doK^n  ...     —    — 

I  Liliums,      various, 
0-24  0  ;      per  dozen  ...  12  0-30  0 

0-21  0     Marguerites,       j.er 

doien       ..  ...     8  0-10  0 

6  0-24  0     Palms,  various,  ea.     2  0-10  0 

—  specimens,    ea.  10  6-84  0 

10-20     Primulas,  per  doz.    40-60 

5  0  12  0     Solanums,  per  duz.     4  0-60 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


per 


Apples,    King, 
sieve... 

—  Gold       Knobs, 

bush. 

—  Wellingtons, 

bush.  ... 

—  Sjurings,     per 

bushel 

—  Blenheims,  per 

bush, 

—  Large  cnokers, 

per  bushel  ... 

—  Nova       Scotia, 

Blenheims, 
Ribs  tons . 
Kings,  and 
other  various 
sorts,  per 
barrel 

—  Californian, 

New  Towns, 
per  case 

—  —    Baldwins, 

&c,  per  case 

—  Canadian,  vari- 

ous sorts, 
Baldwin,  Ben 
Davis,  Green- 
ings, &o.t  per 
barrel 
Bananas,  bunch   ... 

Vegetables, 

Artichokes,   Globe, 
per  doz. 

—  Jerusalem,  per 
sieve    

—  Stachys,         or 

Chinese,  p.  lb. 
Beans,  D  wf  s. ,  Chan- 
nel Islands,  lb. 

—  French,  lb.  ... 
t  —  Madeiia,  bkt. 
Beetroots,  per 

dozon  

—  bushel 

Brussels     Sprouts, 

per  sieve 

—  per  bushel  ... 
Cabbage,  doz. 

—  Cole  worts, 
bushel ... 

—  Savoys,  p.  doz. 
per  tally   ... 

Cardoons,  each 
Cauliflowers,    Eng- 
lish, per  dozen 

—  per  ta'ly 
Italian,  baskets 
of  IS     

Celeriac,  per  dozen 

Cress,  doz.  punnets 

Carrots,  washed,  in 

bags,  fine 

—  unwashed 

—  Surrey,  bunchs. 
Celery,  Red,  dozen 

bundles 
Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 
Chow  Chows,  doz. . 
Cress,  doz.  punnets 
Cucumbers,  per  doz. 
Endive,  French,  per 

dozen 

Garlic,  per  lb. 
Horseradish,    New 
English,  bundle . 


5.  d.  s.  d. 


10  0-20  0 


9  0-10  0 


por 


Chestnuts,  various, 
2  6-36  per  bug 

Cobnuts,  per  100  lb. 

4  0-50    Cranberries,  Ameri- 
can, box 

—  Russian  ke^s  . 
Grapes,       English, 

5  0    -  Alicante,  lb.  ... 

—  Gros  Col  mar  ... 
5  0-70      —  Channel    Isles, 

per  lb. 

—  Muscats,  per  lb. 

—  Almeira,     brls. 
Lychees,     Chinese, 

packet,  1  lb.   ... 
Oranges,  Jaffa,  cases 

—  Jamaica,   cases 

—  Teneriffe,   case 
of  60     

—  Tangerine,  box 
of  25 

box  of  108... 

Pears,  Easter 
Beurre,  caBQ  ... 

—  Glout  Morceau, 
case      

—  Catillac,  crates 

Pines,  each 

Quinces,  crates,  150 

10  0  20  0    Walnuts,  kiln-dried, 
0-10  0  cwt 

■Averaoe  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Horseradish,  Eng- 
lish, loose  per 
doz.,  tine 

—  foreign 

Leeks,  doz.  bunch. 
Lettuce,    Cabbage, 

per  doz. 
Mint,  new,  forced, 

per  doz.  bunch. 
Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb 

Onions,  Albanians, 

hags     

—  Dutch,  per  bag 

—  English,  cwt. 

—  Valencia,  cases 

—  picklers.inbags 
in  sieve 

Parsley,  per  dozen 

—  sieve    

Parsnips,  per  dozen 

—  cwt.  bags 
Potatos,     U  ebrons, 

Snowdrops,  Up- 
to-Date,&c.,per 
ton       

Radishes,  Round, 
breakfast,  per 
dozen  bunches 

Rhubarb,  York,  per 
doz.  bundlei 

Salad,  small,  pun< 
nets,  per  dozen 

Shallots, por  cwt... 

Spinach,  per  bushel 

—  French,   crates 
Tomatos,    English, 

per  lb.  .„ 

—  Canary,    boxes 
Turnips,   Eng.,  per 

doz.  bunches  ., 

—  in  bags. 
Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches 


8.  d.  s.  d. 

6  0-10  0 
40  0-15  0 

12  0    — 

1  9    — 

0  10  1  3 
0     S  1  6 

0  6-10 

2  0-36 

13  0-25  0 

16    - 
10  0  11  0 

6  0-  S  0 

4  6-60 

0  6-10 
4  0    — 

16  5    — 

15  0    — 
12  G     — 
2  6-50 
6  0-76 


23  0-34  0 


:;  0-  4  6 
16    2  0 


05    - 


10- 
0  4 


2  0-26 


0  B- 

2  0 


0  9 


16-19 
2  0    — 

io-n 

16    — 

13-19 

6  0-  S  0 

io-n 

16-20 

7  0-10  0 


2  9 
1  6- 
1  6 


3  6 


3  0 
2  0- 
2  0-26 

8  0-18  0 
0  3-04 
20    - 
16     — 
6  0-12  0 

14-20 
0  3    — 


2  0-26 


5.  d.  s.  d. 


2  0 

1  0- 

1  6- 


6  0 


1  3 

2  0 


0  6-10 


5  0 

4  0 

5  0 
7  0 
2  6 

2  0- 
1  0 
0  6- 
0  6- 

3  0 


5  6 

4  6 

5  6 
8  0 


0  9 
0  8 


50  0-1 

0  6- 

2  6 

1  3 
8  0- 
5  0 

3  6-. 

0  4- 

3  0- 

2  6- 

2  0- 

0  3- 


8D  0 

1  0 


10  0 

0  0 

.5  0 

0  6 

4  G 

4  6 
0  6 


Potatos. 

Beauties,  Saxons,  Giants,  Up  to-Date,  &c,  according  to 
sample,  60s.  to  80s.  per  ton ;  Danbar  Main  Crops,  90s,  to  Ojs. 
John  Bath.  32  and  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Remxrks.— On  Satirday  last  green  vegetable  trade  was 
brisk — quite  a  good  linish.  Only  a  few  Brussels  Sprouts  come 
good.  Cob-nuts  are  a  slow  trade.  Pines  a:o  advanced 
ylightly  in  price.  There  are  on  sale  now  some  of  that  old  and 
the  best  of  all  Oranges— the  St.  Michael.  Mislcto  in 
evidence,  but  little  Hohy  at  present. 


SEEDS. 

Lindox:  De:ember  14,—  Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Greit  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
describe  to-day's  seed-market  as  quite  idle,  all  bu-iness  in 
grass  and  Clover  seeds  being  appireatly  postponed  until 
the  new  year.  For  Rye  there  is  an  improved  inquiry. 
Tares  meantime  flho.v  no  chaugo.  Hemp,  Canary,  nnd 
Millet  seeds  muVo  off  aluvfly  at  lwt  week's  ratts.  Vot  Blue 
Pets  and  K^rioot  Beans,  former  terms  mo  (felted.  Cull- 
Jornian  BlUlor  Beau*  aro  iu  good  requeat,  wLiiat  cholc* 
flamp'ob  of  new  CCarle't  and  Whito  Runner*  are  still  ofTerla 
At  my  mtd.  VRte  pile  »,    Tut  market  fur  MuhVird  and  R»p 
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seed  keeps  steady,  but  Linseed  is  dull.  The  Board  of  Trade 
Returns  give  the  imports  of  Clover  and  grass  seeds  into 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  eleven  months  of  this  year, 
ending  November  30,  1S9S,  as  290,301  cwt.,  value  £572,539,  as 
against  25ti,S62  cwt.,  value  £499,4(5',  f  r  the  corresponding 
period  of  1S97. 


FRUIT     AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow  :  December  14.  —  The  following  are  the  averages 
of  the  prices  recorded  since  our  last  report  :  —  Apples, 
per  barrel :  Canadian— Kings,  25s.  to  20s.  ;  Baldwins,  21s.  to 
225.;  Greenings,  19s.  to  20*. ;  various,  16s.  to  13s.  ;  Spies, 
20s.  to  21*.  ;  American— Californian  Newtown  Pippins,  9s.  to 
10s.  per  else  ;  Lemons,  Messina,  Ss  to  14s.  per  cise;  do., 
Palermo,  6s.  to  10s.  do.  ;  Grapes,  home.  In.  to  Is.  9d.  per  lb.  ; 
Guernsey,  61.  to  9i.  do.  ;  Orange3—  Jaffas,  9s.  to  9s.  6d.  per 
case;  Valencias,  ordinary,  420s,  7s.  to  9s.  do.  ;  do.  large,  10s. 
to  12s.  do. ;  do.  extra  large,  12s.  to  15s.  do.  ;  do.  lirge,  714's, 
7s.  6d.  to  Ps.  6d.  do.  ;  Bananas,  large  bunches,  7s  Gd.,  9s., 
and  lis.,  per  bunc'a ;  Pears— Californi  in  Winter  Nelis,  16s. 
to  17s.  per  case;  do,  Californian  Eister  Beurre,  14s.  to  16s. 
do.  ;  Dates,  Halawai,  16s.  per  cwt.  ;  Misleto,  12'.  to  14s.  per 
crate  ;  Onions,  Valencia,  4's,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  per  ease  ;  do., 
5's,  9s.  to  10s.  do. ;  Tomatos,  Scotch,  54  to  Sd.  per  lb.  ;  do., 
English,  ud.  to  Id.  do. ;  do.  Teneriffe,  5s.  and  5s.  3.1  per  case  ; 
Cabbages,  Is.  id.  to  Is.  Sd.  per  dozen  ;  Cauliflowers,  Is.  dd. 
to  2s.  id.  per  dozen ;  Parsnips,  3s.  to  4s.  per  cwt.  ;  Leeks, 
Is.  6(2.  to  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  bunches ;  Parsley,  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 
P3r  stone;  Potatos,  bos",  5d.  to  6d  per  stone;  Carrots,  3s. 
to  3s.  6d.  per  cwt.  ;  Lettuce,  Cabbage,  Is.  3i/..  per  dozen  ; 
Horseradish,  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  per  bundle  ;  Beetroots,  ed.  to  Id. 
per  dozen  ;  Brussels  Sprouts,  Is.  Sd.  to  2s.  6<i  per  stone  ; 
Turnips,  3d.  to  id.  per  bunch ;  Celery,  Scotch,  9d.  to  2s.  6d. 
per  bundle  ;  do.,  English,  Is.  to  2s.  do. 

Liverpool:  Dectmber  u.  —  Wholesale  Vegetable  Market  ;— 
Potatos,  per  cwt.,  Giants,  Is.  104  to  2s.  3d.  ;  Main  Crop, 
2  .  Cnl.  to  3s. ;  Bruce,  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  6d.  ;  Turnips,  6  (.  to  Sd.  per 
doz.  bunches,  and  Swedes,  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  3d.  per  cwt.  ;  Carrots, 
Sd.  t)  Sd.  per  doz.  bunches,  and  2s.  9d.  to  3t.  3d.  per  cwt. ; 
Parsloy,  ed.  to  Sd.  per  doz.  bunches  ;  Onions,  English,  5s.  ed. 
to  6s.  6d.  per  cwt.  ;  do.  foreign,  4s.  9d.  to  5s.  3d.  per 
cwt.  ;  Cauliflowers,  Is.  3d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  dozen ;  Cab- 
bages,  6d.  to  Is.  per  dozen ;  Celery,  Si  to  Is.  6d.  per 
dozen.  St.  John's:  —  Potatos,  lOd.  to  Is.  2d.  per  peck; 
Grapes,  English,  2s.  to  3s.  ed.  per  lb.;  do.,  foreign, 
4d.  ti  Sd.  do. ;  Pines,  English,  5s  each  ;  Cob-nuts,  S  i.  per  lb  ; 
Mushrooms,  Is.  6d.  per  lb ,  and  Is.  6d.  per  basket.  Birken 
head :  Potatos,  Sd.  to  lOd.  per  peck ;  Filberts,  lOd.  per  lb.  ; 
Grapes,  English,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  do. ;  foreign,  4d.  to  8d.  do]  '; 
P.nes,  English,  5s.  to  10s.  each;  foreign,  3s.  to  5r.  do.  ; 
Mushrooms  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb. 


CORN. 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
w  jek  ending  December  1 0,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1S97,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
fi  ;ures  are  based  on  the  Oflioial  Weekly  Return :— 


Description. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference 

Wheat          

Barley         

Oits 

s.     d. 
33      9 

26     0 

16      6 

s.    d. 

27  (! 

28  6 

17     3 

s.    d. 
—    6    3 

+    2    li 

+    09 

Trade  Notice. 

» — 

We  len.ru  that  thi  business  hitherto  carried  on  by 
M.  Charles  Van  Geeit,  in  Antwerp,  under  the  title 
"  L'Etabli-rsement  d'Hortculture  et  de  Pepinieres 
Charles  Van  Geert,"  was,  an  October  17,  turned  into 
a  company  entitled  "  Firoaa  Societd  Anonyme  horti- 
cole  de  Calmthour,"  with  II.  Charles  Van  Geert  as 
manager,  and  M.  Antoioe  Kort  as  director,  and  it 
will  be  carried  on  in  the  same  style  as  heretofore. 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

— '  •■  — 
Adiantum  Farleyense:  A.  S.  A  lower  tempera lure 
by  5°  at  night,  a  light  position,  1-isg  shade  given 
iu  sunny  weather,  and  more  air  aSorded  wh^n  the 
weather  is  mild,  will  probably  prevent  the  maladies 
you  deplore.  It  is  wrong  practice  to  stand  the 
pot  in  a  saucer  of  wator,  although  to  stand  it  ovtr 
a  vessel  containing  water  would  tend  to  good 
health  ia  the  specimen,  and  counteract  the  aUeged 
occasional  dryness  of  the  air  of  the  house. 

Books  :  W.  H ,  Nevibrook.  Hardy  Ornamental 
Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by  A.  D.  Web=ter, 
published  at  the  Gardening  World  office,  1, 
Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.G.  —  Amateur.  The. 
Vegetable  Garden,  by  MVT.  Vilmorin-Andrieux ; 
English  edition  published  by  John  Murray,   Albe- 


marle Street,  Piccadilly. — W.  F.  Stanley.  Handy 
Book  of  Fruit  Culture  under  Glass,  by  David 
Thomson  ;  published  by  Blackwood  &  Sons.  The 
same  gardener  also  wrote  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine,  which  was  issued 
by  the  same  publishers.  A  more  recent  work  ou 
the  Vine  is  Mr.  A,  F.  Barron's  Vines  and  Vine 
Culture,  3rd  fid.,  published  at  the  Journal,  of 
Horticulture  office,  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  E.C. 

Cattleta  Pseudo-bulbs  bosed  into  by  Insect  : 
Antwerp.     Next  week. 

Chrysanthemum  Sport:  G.  A.  King.  It  is  evident 
that  the  sport  is  hardly  fixed  as  yet,  and  its  value 
therefore  cannot  be  appraised.  Cultivate  liberally 
cuttings  from  this  plant  next  seison. 

Dbessings  for  Scale  on  the  Peach  :  Amateur. 
These  are  various.  You  might  use  clean  water,  at 
a  temperature  not  less  than  140°  Fahr.,  which  kills 
old  as  well  as  youcg.  Gishurst's  Compouad  Soap, 
at  the  rate  of  4  cz.  to  1  gallon  of  water,  should 
not  be  employed  in  houses  after  January.  Petro- 
leum emulsion,  as  bought  of  the  nutserymen  and 
florists,  to  be  used  as  directed  by  the  makers. 
Home-made  petroleum  emulsion  is  another,  and 
consists  of  soap-suds,  made  with  4  oz.  of  soft- 
soap  in  1  gallon  of  rain  or  Eoft-water,  to  which  a 
wineglassful  of  petroleum  is  added.  This  last  can 
be  made  into  an  adherent  paint  by  mixing  clay 
and  coi-dung  with  it.  See  also  article  in  present 
issue  dealing  with  the  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Hotwater-pipes,  and  Wood-work  Touching.  Them  : 
Win'er.     No  danger  whatever. 

Melon-baisinq  :  Anxious  One.  The  door  placed  under 
the  hotwater-pipe,  with  upright  boards  at  the 
sides  and  ends,  seems  to  supply  a  likely  method  ot 
getting  the  Melon-seeds  to  germinate.  The  bottom- 
heat  should  be  about  80°,  not  higher.  We  would 
advise  the  sides  and  ends  to  be  made  1 5  inches 
rather  than  9  inches,  as  you  propose  having  them  ; 
and  round  the  pipe,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
to  place  broken  stone  and  rough  cinders,  and  over 
these  coarsely  -  sifted  leaf-mould  (half  -  decayed 
leaves)  instead  of  soil.  The  seed  eshould  ba  sown  two 
in  a  pot  (60's  or  4S's),  using  loamy  soil.  If  it  can 
be  managed,  the  top-heat  should  be  kept  at  about 
70°.  The  difficulty  will  fce  the  prevention  of 
spindling,  due  to  great  distance  from  the  glass. 
Cannot  you  make  a  hot-bed  in  which  to  raise  and 
cultivate  the  young  plants  ?     Sow  seeds  forthwith. 

Mildew  on  Strawberries  :  Agricola.  The  plants 
should  be  placed  io  a  sunny  open  space  a  distanca 
away  from  plants  the  natural  hosts  of  mildew,  and 
they  should  not  be  crowded,  but  expo  ed  tosunshine 
on  all  sides.  We  would  adviss  the  use  of  sulphide 
of  potassium  at  the  rate  of  ',  oz  to  1  gallon  of 
water  rather  than  that  of  flowers-oi-sulphur,  and 
it  should  be  so  used  as  a  preventive.  Mildewed 
fruits  should  not  be  retained  on  the  p'ants,  and 
the  sulphide  had  better  not  be  employed  on  the 
plants  when  in  bearing. 

Moles  in  the  Garden  :  X.  Y.  Z.  We  cannot  recom- 
mend methods  of  poisoning  :  it  is  too  dangerous  to 
other  animals  about  a  placa.  You  should  trap 
them,  or  appoint  some  one  with  good  eyesight  to 
watch  for  them  when  w  rking  in  their  run?,  and 
with  a  Bpud  throw  them  up  above  ground.  They 
do  more  good  than  harm. 

Mushroom-bed  a  Failure:  Jno.  Checkley.  The 
place  is  too  cold  ;  the  bed  has  been  insufficiently 
protected  from  the  influence  of  cold,  and  has 
parted  with  its  own  warmth  as  a  consequence, 
and  this  low  temperature  has  arrested  the  growth 
of  the  Mushrooms,  and  the  spread  of  the 
mycelium.  The  bed  moreover  should  have 
been  spawned  at  96°,  with  a  declining  heat — not 
at  85°.  The  place  is  too  cool  for  the  Mushroom 
in  winter,  as  attempted  in  fiat  beds.  You  would 
do  better  another  season  to  make  pyramidal  banks, 
of  any  length,  as  for  out-of-doois  beds— base  5  feet 
with  4  feet  elopes,  such  a  mass  of  prepared  stable- 
manure  keeping  its  warmth  and  moisture  much 
longer,  and  needing  less  water.  Be  sure  the  spawn 
you  make  use  of  has  vitality. 

Names  of  Fruit  :  .1 .  F.,  Rochester.  1  and  2,  Beurn? 
Clairgeau  ;  3  and  5,  Beurre  Diel  ;  6,  Beuird 
d'Anjou  ;  4,  Much  bruised. — John  Wood.  Apple, 
Hanwell  Souring. — Ailtby.  Apples,  Burr-Knot,  a 
variety  very  subject  to  the  production  of  suckers, 
and  these  make  good  Btocks  for  grafting.  The 
variety  is  only  of  second-rate  quality. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  ansivered  in 
this  issue  arc  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 


the  following  number. — E.  H.  C.  Hakea  laurina 
— A.  B.  Euonymus  europje  is,  common  Spindle- 
bush. — A .  M.  Cassinia  fulvida,  alias  Diplopappus 
chrysophj  llus,  New  Zealand  Composite. — Dr.\H.  M. 
1,  Abies  m3goiBca  ;  2,  Abies  Lowiana  ;  3,  Abies 
Nordmanniana  ;  4,  Pinus,  doubtful,  perhaps  monti- 
cola ;  5,  Pinus  inops  ;  6,  Abies  grandis  ;  7,  Abies 
Lowiana  ;  8,  Abi-s  grandis. 

Silver  leaf  Disease  :  An  Old  Subscriber.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  remedy  is  known  for  this  disease,  nor 
has  the  cause  of  it  as  yet  been  discovered. 

Tobacco  :  G.  G.  B.  Having  dried  the  leaves,  they 
must  be  slightly  moistened  so  as  to  make  them 
pliant,  and  then  packed  in  little  bundles  tied 
together  at  the  stalk  ends  in  a  clean  cask  to  fer- 
ment ;  for  unless  this  be  doue,  the  peculiar  aroma 
and  narcotic  properties  are  not  brought  out.  The 
fermentation  should  last  till  this  aroma  has 
developed,  and  the  leaves  taken  out  of  the  cask, 
and  dried  sufficiently  to  ensure  no  further  rUk  of 
ferment  ition  when  they  are  finally  stored  in  bulk. 
The  fact  of  fermentation  being  necesary,  obliges 
the  grower  to  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  tho 
leaves. 

Tomato  from  the  Canaries  :  G.  M.  The 
Tomato-plant  is  attacked  by  two  distinct  diseases 
— (1),  the  knots  on  the  root  are  caused  by  the 
"root-knot  eel- worm,"  He'eroderma  radicicola  ; 
(2),  a  parasitic  fungus — Sclerotinia  sclorotiorum. 
The  spawn  of  the  fundus  lives  in  the  tissues  of 
the  stem,  and  when  the  plan*,  is  dying,  numerous 
small  black  bodies,  called  sclerotia,  are  formed  in 
the  pith  and  rind  of  the  stem.  If  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  lie  and  rot  on  the  ground,  the  sclerotia 
present  produce  fruit  after  a  period  of  rest,  and 
iaocula'e  a  new  crop  of  Tomatos.  It  is  obvious 
that  both  animal  and  fungus  parasites  are  present 
in  the  soil,  ani  the  sifest  course  to  pursue  is  alter- 
nation of  crops.  Do  not  again  plant  Tomatos  on 
infected  ground  for  three  yeirJ,  and  in  the  mein- 
time  endeavour  to  rid  the  Boil  of  the  pests  by  the 
use  of  lime.  All  dis9HS9d  plants  should  be  col- 
lected and  burned,  otherwise  the  disease  will 
spread  rapidly.  Take  care  not  to  convey  infected 
soil  to  other  par's  not  yet  infested,  as  on  too's, 
oi't-wheels,  shoes,  &c.   G.  Massce. 

Violets  in  Frames  Damping  off  :  T.  W.  We 
assume  that  your  garden  is  situated  in  the  Loudon 
area,  and  the  damping-fff  to  be  due  to  fog,  partial 
absence  of  sunlight,  and  the  sulphurous-acid,  the 
product  of  the  consumption  of  coil  present  in  the 
air  in  large  quantities  in  the  winter  mon  lis.  This 
subs' aoo  varies  in  amount  in  the  month  of 
November  per  100  cubic  fe;t  of  air,  from  473  to 
3906  millegrammei.  Many  species  of  cubivated 
plauts  are  injured  by  fog,  &c,  and  we  may  in- 
stance Cattleja  Triansei,  Vandas,  Calanthes,  Phalao- 
nopsis  Schilleriana,  an  1  Augrieeum,  among  Or- 
chids, whoie  blossoms  drop  off,  disarticulate 
wholesile ;  Bouvardias  suffer  in  blossoms  and 
foliage,  the  latter  becoming  cupped  ;  Begonias  that 
bloom  in  the  winter,  Cucumber-plants,  Poinsottii 
(Euphorbia)  pulcherrima,  whose  bracts  and  leaves 
suffer ;  Violas,  &c.  The  thinner  the  leaves,  and 
consequently  the  cuticle,  the  more  rapid  the 
action  of  tae  London  fog.  The  Jour  nil  of  the 
Rnjal  Horticultural  Society,  vol.  xvi.,  1893, 
part  1,  contains  a  report  by  Pr,.  feasor  F.  Oliver 
( *ith  the  aaaistauco  of  Professor  F.  E.  Weiss  and 
Miss  M.  F.  Ewart),  which  throws  much  light  on 
the  action  of  urban  fog  on  cultivated  plants,  We 
would  advise  you  to  read  this  report  if  you  would 
combat  in  some  degree  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  Londm  area. 


Communications  Received.  —  A.  G.  Cimpboll  —  G.  D.— 
J.  C.  &  Sons.— u.  Correvon.— W.  M.— S.  A.— G.  W.  A.— 
A.  J.  L.  —  W.  Cradwick.  — .C.  T.  F.  — -,H.  W.  W.  —  G.  T. 
-J.  G.  W.— G.  G.— J.  S.— W.  II  S.— A.  Dunkloy  (thanks 
for  contribution  to  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund).  — 
J.  T.  H  —  A.  P.,  Florence.— G.  C.— W.  li.  H— J.  T.  Is.  P.— 

O.   F.   Lelienhot  —  Dr.    'A.,   Vienna. — I.    du  T.    de    T. , 

Antwerp  (signature  illegible  .— C.  A.  S.— E.  Bonavia. — 
J.  R.,  Falkirk.— S.  L.  C.  -  B.  Marks.—  G.  Doolan—  W.  Paul. 

Specimens,  Photographs,  &c.  Received  with  Thanks. — 
G.  A.  Puris.  -  Professor  Htnriquez. 

IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS.  -I"'*  Publisher  has  the 

satisfaction  of  announcing  that  thi  circulation  of  the 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  thepri  e 
of  the  pap*  r, 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLED. 
Aivertitert  are  reminded  that  Hie  "  Chronicle "  circulates  am.org 
Couhtry  Gentlemen,  a»o  all  Classes  of  Gakdenkrs 
ami  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  d  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circdlation,  and  that  it  is 
pi  i ,  /  in  d  j„r  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 
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THE    ANCIENT   VINEYAEDS    OF 

ENGLAND. 
Tff  au  interesting  volume  on  Monasticiam,  by 
-*-     F.    J.  Feasey,  on  p.   79,   I  find  the  fol- 
lowing l'dmarks  on  the  above  subject :  — 

"The  culture  of  the  Mulberry  and  Vine — 
tho  latter  never  now  attempted — was  brought 
by  ihem  (the  monks)  to  a  remarkable  success. 
A  vineyard,  or  winegarth,  was  an  usual  ad- 
junct of  a  convent,  and  British  wines  attaining 
a  creditable  repute,  the  Vine  was  cultivated 
with  profit."  In  a  note,  the  author  states  that  a 
vineyard  was  an  adjunct  of  the  monastery  at 
the  following  places: — St.  Albans,  St.  Edmunds, 
and  Glastonbury.  And  Dugdalo's  Monasticon 
gives  referenco  to  vineyards  at  Abingdon, 
Gloucester,  Hantun  for  Eversham,  Muchelney, 
Pershore,  Rochester,  and  Thorney  (West- 
minster) ;  at  Wardon,  Beds.,*  at  its  dissolution, 
there  was  a  "great  vineyard"  a  ad  a  "little 
vineyard." 

Then,  on  p.  80,  the  author  writes:—"  William 
of  Malmesbury  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of 
the  excellence  of  the  wine  produced  from  the 
vineyards  in  the  rich  vale  of  Gloucester,  which 
he  compares  with  English  wine  in  general, 
which  was  usually  so  sour  as  to  twist  the  mouth 
of  the  drinkers."  Finally,  on  p.  118,  he  says: 
— "At  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  a 
vineyard  of  5  acres  was  scheduled  as  part  of 
the  possessions  of  Barking  nunnery."  Now, 
Bjui"  wine  can  be  made  out  of  the  best  vine- 
yards. 

Thrre  are  two  arts  in  wine-nuking :  (a),  the 
art  of  growing  the  Vine  so  as  to  produce  fine- 
flavoured,  ripe  Grapes  ;  and  this  is  dependent 
on  the  soil,  the  cultivation,  the  climate,  and 
the  favourable  seasons ;  and  (b),  the  art  of 
making  good  wine,  not  only  out  of  fine  Grapes, 
but  also  out  of  comparatively  inferior  Grapes. 
The  latter  is,  perhaps,  a  more  difficult  art  than 
that  of  growing  the  Vine.  Sour  wine  can  be 
made  everywhere.  On  one  occasion  I  lived 
eighteen  months  in  Florence.  I  tried  hard  to 
come  across  a  wine  there  that  was  not  sour,  but 
I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  it.  I  was  directed 
from  this  "  cantina "  t>  that  "cantina.''  A 
"  cantina  "  is  a  wine-cellar  attached  to  a  palace, 
and  to  a  palace  is  usually  attached  a  vineyard, 
in  the  outskirts  of  Florence. 

Well,  I  tried  several  of  those  "  cantinas  "  in 
quest  of  a  good  wine,  but  invariably  fouud  that 
the  Florentine  wines  were  more  or  le3s  sour. 
The  fact  was,  that  Ita'iin  wines  all  over  the 
peninsula  had  been  considered  inferior  wines, 
because  the  Italians,  with  their  love  of  doke 

*  I  suppose  Beds,  means  Benedictines. 


far  niente  had,  up  to  that  timo,  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  good  wines.  The  "  Barolo  "  of 
Piedmont  is  not  sour,  but  the  new  wine  is  so 
astringent  that  it  gathers  one's  mouth  into  a 
purse  !  The  old  Barolo,  howevor,  is  very  good. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  Florence  they 
have  not  in  summer  heat  enough  to  mature  the 
Grape.  The  heat  there  in  summer  is  so  great 
that  all  the  wealthy  people  run  away  to  tho 
Apennines,  and  those  that  remain  fan  them- 
selves with  a  hand-fan  most  part  of  the  day. 
The  breaat-high  stone  wall  on  the  Lung'arno 
becomes  so  hot,  even  at  sundown,  that  I  could 
not  bear  to  keep  my  hand  on  it. 

Everybody  knows  that  champagne  is  a  "  doc- 
tored "  wine.  It  is  made  out  of  the  ordinary 
white  wine  called  vin  brut.  It  is  fermented  in 
barrels,  and  bottled  before  tho  fermentation  is 
completed  ;  then,  after  a  time  the  bottles  are 
opened  dexterously  by  experts,  the  sediment  is 
extruded,  and  liqueur,  syrup,  and  choice  old 
brandy  is  added,  in  accordance  with  the 
kind  of  champagne  that  is  intended.  The 
bottles  are  then  re-corked  and  wired,  and 
stacked  in  tunnels  dug  out  of  the  chalk  rock, 
where  the  temperature  never  varies,  summer  or 
winter. 

Out  of  this  vin  brut,  two  sections  of  cham- 
pagne are  manufactured :  one  for  England, 
which  is  sourish,  and  called  dry  champagne ; 
the  other  is  for  the  Continent  where  they  prefer 
a  sweetish  champagne. 

If  the  monks,  with  their  rude  mode  of  cul- 
tivation, could  produce  an  excellent  wine  in  the 
rich  vale  of  Gloucester,  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  same  vale  could  produce  a  better  wine  with 
the  modern  modes  of  cultivation.  In  Worthing, 
about  two  miles  north  of  Broadwater,  there  is  a 
hill  marked  on  the  Ordnance-map  "  Vineyard 
Hill."  I  have  not  seen  this  hill,  but  I  have 
been  told  that  it  is  the  likeliest  place  for 
growing  and  lipaniug  Grapes. 

Of  course,  wine-making,  all  the  world  over, 
depends  not  only  on  soil,  climate,  and  manage- 
ment, but  also  on  the  "  meteorology  "  of  the 
seasons.  Wine-merchants  on  their  lists  mark 
the  years  of  the  crack  vinlages,  which  means 
that,  in  the  interpellate  years,  indifferent 
wines  were  produce  I.  Now,  why  is  it  that 
Vine-culture  in  the  open,  and  wine-making, 
have  ceased  in  this  c  mntry,  when  we  are  told 
that  excellent  wine  was  produced  in  monastic 
times  ? 

One  might  ask— Why  have  the  abbeys  and 
monasteries  been  destroyed  P  And  why  has  tha 
sugar  from  Sugar-bcet  driven  out  the  sugar 
from  the  sugar-cane  ?  It  would  be  well  for 
some  antiquarian  to  search  out  the  cause  of  tho 
vineyards  of  monastic  times  not  having  been 
continued,  and  why  they  have  never  been  taken 
up  agiin  in  later  times.  One  cause  may  be 
suggested.  Now-a-days  everything  is  under- 
taken for  money,  and  if  30  or  40  per  cent,  can- 
not be  ob taiied  for  the  outlay,  the  industry  is 
left  severely  alone ;  while  the  monks  cultivated 
their  vineyards  for  love,  and  for  filling  their 
cellars  with  good  and  cheap  wine. 

Lit  us  see,  in  conclusion,  what  is  said 
about  this  point  in  the  book  on  Monasticisim, 
on  p.  72.  Iu  those  days  manual  labour  was 
considered  fit  only  for  slaves.  "But  an 
abbot,  mayhap  a  great  man  in  the  world, 
with  the  seed-bags  on  his  head,  and  his 
monks,  not  a  few  of  the  princes  of  the  earth, 
carrying  manure  on  their  shoulders,  and  going 
out  to  their  daily  labour  in  the  fields,"  presented 
a  new  spectacle  to  the  astonished  world,  and  one 
which  could  not  be  gainsaid — the  spectacle  of 


voluntary     labour,     willingly    and    cheerfully 
endured.  E.  Bonavia,  M.D. 

[Our  correspondent  omits  to  allude  to  the 
production  of  wine  in  the  Marquis  of  Bute's 
vineyards  near  Cardiff.  About  once  in  five 
years  the  produce  is  so  excellent,  and  fetches  so 
high  a  price,  as  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
indifferent  seasons.  Ed.] 


PALMS    OF    LORD    HOWES 

ISLAND. 

The  following  notes  are  taken  from  a  paper  on  tho 
"  Vegetation  of  Lord  Howe's  Island,"  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Maiden,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Linnean  Society  of 
New  South  Wales: — 

"The  mountain  roads,  or  rather  tracts,  through 
the  Palms  extend  for  inihs,  and  words  cannot 
describe  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  tcenery.  After  the 
first  few  hundred  feet  of  ascent,  the  Palm  in  greatest 
abundance  is  Curly  Palm  (Kentia  Belmoreana),  and 
apart  from  the  beautiful  mountain  and  marine  scenery, 
the  marvellous  profusion  of  Palms  of  all  Bizes,  their 
overhauling  foliage  frequently  meeting  overhead, 
made  an  impression  on  me  that  will  never  be  effaced 
from  my  memory. 

Collection  of  Palm-seeds. — The  collection  of  Palm- 
seeds  (fruits),  or  'seeding,'  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
is  the  staple  iudustry  of  Lord  Howe's  Island.  Seed- 
ing is  performed  by  climbing  the  trees,  work  which 
is  now  mainly  done  by  the  boys  of  the  island  or  hired 
boys  (usually  lads  indentured  through  the  Charitable 
Institutions  Department  of  New  South  Wales).  They 
buckle  a  leather  strap  (or  strap  extemporised  from 
Palm-leaves),  pass  it  over  both  ankles,  and  by  its 'aid 
can  'shin'  the  tree!  with  a  minimum  of  fatigue. 
When  the  spikes  of  seeds  are  reached,  they  are  jerked 
off  by  a  smart  downward  pull ;  all  the  spik°s  are 
placed  iu  one  hand,  and  thus  carried  down  t>  the 
ground.  The  fruits  (seeds  or  '  nuts ')  are  then 
removed  from  the  spike  by  holding  the  spike  firmly 
in  one  hand  and  pressing  each  fruit  off  by  the  thumb 
of  the  other. 

The  average  load  dowu  the  rocky  mountain  paths  is 
H  bushel  for  strong  boys  of,  siy,  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  perhaps  2  bushels  for  an  ordinary  man. 
The  maximum  load  is  3  bushels,  but  this  is  only 
carried  by  the  strongest  young  men  ;  and,  perhaps, 
the  carrying  of  so  heavy  a  load  has  something  of 
bravado  in  it,  for  when  they  arrive  a'  the  coast-level 
they  are  usually  pretty  well  tired  o  it.  The  seels 
are  put  into  gunny-bags,  and  all  bags  are  con7eyed 
down  the  mountain  iu  the  '  cubb\T,'  a  kiud  of  knap- 
sack arrangement  borrowed  from  New  Zealand,  for  it 
U  a  Maori  device  for  carrying  their  children.  The 
cubby  is  a  sort  of  parallel  braces,  and  by  it)  uss  the 
carrier  of  a  load  can  have  both  hands  free.  A  load 
having  been  fixed  up  in  the  cubby,  it  is  placed  on 
sloping  ground,  and  the  bearer  lies  on  bis  back,  places 
his  arms  through  the  knapsack  loops,  and  raises 
himself  to  an  erect  portion. 

Palm-seed  if  plante  1  when  just  changing  colour 
will  germinate  more  readi'y  (Edward  King  says  three 
m  .nth  i  earlier)  than  thoie  which  are  dead-ripe.  A 
drawback  to  deid-ripe  seeds  is  the  readiness  with 
which  they  are  attacked  by  weevil.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  ship  Thatch  and  Umbrella  Palm-feeds 
when  yellowish,  as  they  carry  best  at  that  stage. 

Thatch  Palm.— The  leaves  of  K.  Fo3teriana  are,  as 
is  well  known,  used  for  thatchiog  purposes  ;  the 
stem',  cut  to  four,  were  at  one  time  largely  used  for 
battens  ;  but  now  they  are  rarely  put  to  such  use,  as 
the  tre;s  are  toa  valiuble  as  eeed-yiel  lers.  Tho 
largest  trees  of  this  species  are  on  the  Bo  it  Harbour 
flats,  on  the  south-east  6ide  of  the  island.  There  they 
attaiu  a  diameter  of  13  inches  or  2  fcef,  and  a  height 
of  60  feet.  This  species  grows  in  belts  all  over  the 
islaud. 

This  and  the  o  her  two  Palms  (the  Curly  Palm 
alone  excepted)  take  twelve  months  to  mature  the 
Bee  Is  after  the  flower  appears.  The  seeds  of  the 
Curly  Palm  are  greenish-black  when  ripe,  those  of 
the  other  three  species  are  red. 

Curly  Palm. — Kentia   Belmoreaaa  will  not  grow 
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on  the  coral,  sandy  ground  ;  'it ".is  always  found  on 
basalt.  This  species  takes  three  yeirs  to  fully  mature 
its  seeds  after  the  flower  appears. 

Umbrella  Palm.  —  Hedysepe  (Kentia)  Canter- 
buryana  is  the  largest-fruited  Palm  of  the  island.  It 
is  called  '  Umbrella  Palm  '  owing  to  its  rounded  to  i. 
It  does  not  descend  below  900  feet,  aul  forms  a  b  It 
all  round  Mts.  Lidgbird  and  Gower.  Aware  that 
the  spit  ha  was  unknown,  I  made  diligent  search 
and  found  one  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  while  a  boy 
'  shinned  '  the  tree  for  fully  50  feet,  and  brought  me 
the  inflorescence  in  perfect  condition.  Because  of  its 
delicate  nature  I  took  a  sketch  of  the  spatha  on  the 
spot,  and  alto  made  the  notes  which  follow.  I  regret  my 
efforts  to  preserve  the  inflorescence  were  not  attended 
with  success.  My  attendant  conveyed  it  tendeily 
down  the  mountain,  and  very  fen  flowers  became 
detiched.  It  was  rrning,  and  the  air  near  the  const 
was  laden  with  saline  matter  in  addition,  so  thit 
ordinary  method)  of  plant-dryiDg  were  out  of  the 
question.  I  was  destitute  of  appliances,  and  decided 
to  plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  hung  it  from  a 
rafter  to  drain  ;  but  the  continued  damp  weather 
never  permitted  it  to  dry,  and  in  spite  of  all  I  could 
do,  I  was  unable  to  land  it  in  Sydney  in  good 
condition. 

Mountain  Palm. — Clinostigma  Mooreanum,  F.  v.  M., 
is  exclusively  confined  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains,  where  it  is  subject  to  considerable  cold. 
Its  maximum  height  is  10  feet. 

Uses  of  Palms. — I  have  alluded  to  thatch  and 
battens  under  K.  Fosteriana  ;  Palm-leaves  are  eaten 
by  cattle,  but  only  the  tips  of  the  leaf-segments, 
stock  never  cropping  them  close  to  the  rhachis  except 
in  cases  of  extreme  hunger.  Palms  are  used  for 
wind-breaks,  and  are  planted  for  that  purpose." 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


"LINDENIA." 
TnE  third  and   fourth  Uvraisons  for  October  and 
November  are  issued  together.  They  contain  coloured 
plates  and  descriptions  of  the  following  species  and 
varieties  : — 

Odontoglossum  crispum,  Lindl.,  var.  Rayon  d'Or, 
L.  Linden. 
A  very  beautiful  form  of  melium  size,  with  broad 
undulate  segments  of  a  ro3y-Ulac  colour.  The  lip  is 
white,  and  together  with  the  base  of  the  periauth- 
segments  has  a  blotch  of  golden  colour  tra-ereed  by 
short,  radiating,  purplish  lines ;  t.  633. 

Odontoglossdm  crispum  The  Czar,  L.  Lind 
A  large  stellate  variety,  with  lanceolate,  undulate 
segments,    white,    with   a  large    central    c'locolate- 
coloured  blotch.     The   lip  is  lancssha. e  I,  coloured 
like  the  segments,  aid  yellow  at  the  bise  ;  t.  634 

Masbevallia  Chimera. 
Discovered   by    Roez1    in  1871,    but   succesBf  lly 
introduced  by  Wallis  ;  t.  635. 

Odontoulo'-sum  crispum,  Loddirjes;  var. 

GRAND1FLORUM,    llOrt. 

A  species  from  the  Organ  Mountains  of  Brazil,  with 
large,  circular,  flat  flowers,  the  b:oar',  unrlulite  seg- 
ments of  which  are  of  a  rieh  brown  colour.  The 
variety  shows  these  characters  t>  an  extremo  degree. 
Tae  plant  is  difficult  to  cu'tiva/e,  or,  rather,  the 
cu'tivator  his  not  yet  di-co  ered  the  s  litibie 
treatment  for  it  ;  t.  636. 

Cattleya  Teiansi,  Lind.,  var.  Villegoniieri^!. 
The  name  of  Madame  la  Comtesse  Marie  de  Ville- 
gontier  is  connee'ed  with  this  beautiful  form  of 
Tria  uei.  Its  flowers  are  of  larg  >  siz  ',  rosy-lilac  ;  the 
lip,  two-lobed  in  front,  has  a  violet-coloured  blotch 
in  front  of  the  yellow  throat ;  t.  637. 

CyPRIPZDIOM   GowERIANUM   X,    JlO?t. 

The  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  Laurencranunn  and 
C.  Curtisii.  It  is  a  very  handsome  form,  with 
spotted   leaves   and  large   flowers.     The  standard  is 


broadly  ovate-acute,  white,  traversed  with  numerous 
purple  convergent  veins.  The  greenish  p:ti's  spread 
at  right  angles,  and  are  marked  on  the  edges  with 
hiiry  warts.  The  lip  is  large,  cylindrical,  green, 
flushed  with  brownish-purple  ;  t.  638. 

Lycaste  Deppei,  Lind.,  var.  pr^stams,  L  Lin  I. 
The  variety  is  remarkable  for  the  siz  i  of  its  flowers, 
whose  outer  segments  are  obi  mg-aeute,  greenish, 
t'lickly  spec's!  d  with  minute  purplish  spot i ;  petals 
much  smaller,  whitish,  enveloping  the  column.  Lip 
small,  included  within  the  petals,  three -Lb  id, 
anterior  lobe  lanceolate,  lateral  one3  suborbicular, 
all  yellow,  with  reddish-brown  spots ;  t.  639. 

COCBLIODA  NOETZLIANA.  Rolfc,  VAR.  SUPERBA. 
An  unusually  nobly-coloured  viriet',  which  has 
tasked  the  describer  to  give  an  accurate  word-picture, 
Fortunately,  the  artist  laboured  under  fewer  diffi- 
culties, and  his  plate  Bbovs  that  this  variety  muct 
be  superb  in  its  colouring  ;  t.  640. 


A   NEW    FRUIT. * 


A  bumptious  trave'ler  once  told  the  late  D\ 
Lindley  that  there  were  many  splendid  edible  fruits 
in  tho  Tropic3  he  had  vi-it?d.     "Oh,  yes,"  said  the 


with  a  dash  of  Melon  thrown  in,  and  when  I  say  that 
it  is  to  most  others  good  fruit  what  Stachys  nfflnis 
tuberifera  is  to  most  other  good  vegetables,  my 
meaning  will  be  pretty  clear. 

Having'read  of  the  SalpichroaorWithamia,  fig.  133, 
as  a  new  fruhing-plant  list  Bpring,  I  went  to  a  £ool 
deal  of  trouble  to_get  plants,  but  the  result  is  not  very 
encouraging.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  Solanaoeae, 
and  so  is  a  rditive  of  the  Potato,  Tomato,  Chili,  &c. 
As  to  growth,  the  treatment  usually  given  to 
Tomatos  indoors  suits  it  very  well,  and  we  find  it 
fruits  most  freely  when  pot-bound  or  starved  a  little, 
and  the  fruits  set  most  freely  in  I  he  open  air,  or 
when  flies  and  bee3  obtain  access  to  the  flowers. 

I  tend  you  fresh  specimens  showing  flower  and 
fruit,  also  a  sketch  of  a  flowering  and  a  fruiting- 
fpray. 

After  having  obtained  plants  from  Italy,  as  well 
as  from  a  London  nursery,  I  was  a  little  surprised 
to  find  that  the  plant  had  been  growing  in  a  corner 
of  the  garden  for  at  least  the  last  twenty  year'. 
Once  or  tvice  indeed  it  spread  so  much  thit 
we  had  trLd  to  dig  it  out,  but  its  roots  and  sto'oiis 
sprevd  so  fast  that  it  always  reappeared.  As  thus 
rampant  on  a  deep  rich  border,  ho  wever,  the  plant  runs 
all  to  stalks  and  leaves,  and  but  rarely  has  flowers  cr 
fruits,  but  )his  year  a  few  fruits  were  produced,  o  ving 


Fig.  133.— salpichroa  rhomboidea  in  floweb  and  fruit. 


Doctor,  tartly,  "and  very  few  of  them  are  worth 
eating,  I  suppose."  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  such 
cases  no  one  is  really  convinced  without  actual  trial, 
and  an  actual  trial  of  the  much  talked  of  "  CEufs 
deCoque,"  fig.  133,  convinces  me  that  it  is  just  worth 
tistingnow  and  then,  butthatas  auseful  fruit  it  will, 
in  British  gardens,  at  any  rate,  rank  a  long  way  down 
be'ow  the  Gooseberry,  or  even  tho  wild  Blickberry 
of  our  own  hedgerows  and  fields  or  lanes. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Argentine,  where  it  forms 
spreading  masses  on  the  bare  hot  grouud,  an  I  fruits 
very  freely.  The  plant  forms  a  straggling,  prostrate, 
bushy  mass,  Us  flexuo39  stsms  bein;  set  with  soft 
small-rounded  or  ovate  leaves,  and  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  branchlets  little  white,  solitary  bell-shaped 
flowers  are  producod,  not  unliko  those  of  the  wild 
L'ly  of  tho  Valle/  in  form  and  colour.  Th9  flowers 
are  visitel  freely  by  flioi  and  beis  in  our  gardens 
here  at  home,  and  are  followed  b/  ovoid  fruits  about 
the  size  of  a  sma'l  Olive,  the  skin  being,  when  ripe, 
pale  yellow,  and  filled  with  soft  pulp  and  seeds.  The 
fiivour  of  the  sof>,  ripe  fruits  is,  by  some,  very  much 
liked,  though  others  do  not  care  for  them.  To  me,  they 
taste  like  a  combination  of  Nectarine  and  Pine-apple, 

•  8alpicbroa  RnoMBOiDEA— Miers,  In  Hook.  Loud.  Journ. 
of  Bot.,  iv.,  1845,  321  (Solanacefe). 


doubtle33  to  the  hot  seison.  It  is  just  worth  cul'.i- 
vi'ion  as  a  botanical  curiosity,  but  so  far  as  I  can  soe 
its  fruit  will  ne?er  he;omeof  any  serious  economic 
va'ue.     [Agreed  !     Eu  ]     F.  W.  Burbidye. 


LA.WSON,    AND    HIS    WORKS. 

(Concluded  from.  p.  433.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  Lawsoa  betrayed  a  cou3jio us- 
no3i  of  the  reason  why  ale  if  fills;  and  though  he  did 
not  put  it  in  practice,  a  clear  perception  of  the  \  duo 
of  root-p-uiiog.  It  was  his  de3ire  that  every  se veuth 
year  the  orchard  should  be  surface- dressed  with  a 
t'aick  layer  of  rotted  manure.  Neglect  of  t'ais  dressing 
he  thought  to  have-  bien  the  "chief  cause  wh?  so 
miuy  o-c'urls  are  cvill  thriving."  A  lengthy  1st  of 
annovanc)3  with  their  ssveral  antidotis,  furnish  a 
whole  chapter.  Things  hive  changed  since  then,  f  or 
meutioa  is  made  of  "  Deere,  Goites,  Cattell,  Hor.  e," 
a i  well  as  "  Bullnuch,"  and  "Canker,"  and,  perhaps 
worst  of  a1!  "A  careless  ma'ter,  and  an  indiscre  t, 
negligent,  or  no  keeper !  " 

Another  chapter  is  dsvoted  to  the  demonstra  ira, 
by  a  series  of  curious  argumen's  of  the  ce-taintyof 
tree3  of  all  kin  Is  c  mtinuing  in  a  fruitful  c  on  litio  l 
for  not  a  few  years  only,  but  formally  centuries  ;  the 
App'e  for  at  least  tea  1     Remarks  on  gathering  fruit 
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are  to  the  reint.  "Apples  are  known  to  bee  ripe 
partly  by  their  colcur,  grewing  towards  a  yellow, 
except  1be  Leatber-ceat  snd  some  PeaieB  and  Green- 
ing." "  No  keeping-fruit"  18  to  be  gathered  "before 
Michael-tide.  Bardwinter-fiuit  aid  Wardens  longer." 


doesnot  despise  vegetables  nor  Saffron  and  "Lycoxa«; " 
but  these  do  not  fulfil  his  ideal  of  an  orchard. 
"  Methinks,  hitherto  we  have  but  a  bare  orchard  for 
fruit,  and  but  halfe  good  so  loDg  as  it  wants  these 
comely  ornaments  that  should  give  beauty  to  airour 


Fig.  134. — another  new  feuit  : — feijoa  selloviaxa  :  flowerim;  shoot. 


"  Gather  the  fctalkes  with  all  ;  but  not  the  stumpe 
that  must  beare  the  text  fiuit,;  nor  leaves,  for 
moisture  putrifies." 

In  the  seventeenth  chapter  "  Ornaments,"  which  I 
have  touched  upon  in  a  previous  communication — 
Laweon  is  at  bis  best.     He  is  grateful  for  fruit,  and 


labours."  By  degrees,  the  orchard  he  began  to  plan 
has  culminated  in  a  garden  enclosed  where  the 
pleasures  of  the  simplest  and  purest  nature  were 
provided.  It  was  full  of  "all  delights,"  and  an 
honour  to  the  aged  Englishman  who  planned  it. 
From  the  deliriously  quaint  English  of  "  Ornaments" 


we  descend'to  tbe^bumdrumjanguage  of  The  Comitrie 
Housewife's  Garden,  which  is  a  sort  of  addendum; to 
A  New  Orchard,  and  forms  a  very  short  contribution 
to  the  current  gardening  literature  of  the  first  James. 
Its  fir6t  chapters  are  merely  paragraphs  containing 
little  of  interest.  Several  rur'e  knots  are  engraved, 
but  these  disappeared  from  the  later  editions.  There 
was  a  flower-garden  and  a  winter  or  kitchen-garden, 
but  these  displayed  veiy  slight  distinctive  features 
the  one  from  the  other.  Many  Heibs  found  a  home 
among  the  Mowers,  and  in  like  manner  flowers  over- 
flowed into  the  vegetable  giound,  all  the  plots  of 
which  were  edged  with  flowers,  such  as  Daisies, 
Pinks,  Lavender,  ice.  The  taller  plants,  of  which 
Hollyhocks  and  Malva  crispa  are  examples,  were 
cultivated  in  tide  borders. 

'  A  large  number  of  kitchen-garden  herbs  were 
aromatic,  many  of  which  are  net  new  grown,  as  in 
the  case  of  "  Alexanders  "  which  have  been  supplanted 
by  Celery.  Cabbages  are  mentioned  in  two  sorts. 
"  Of  this  hearb,  callediCole,  our  countrey  housewives 
give  their  pottage  their  nan e,  and  call  them  Catll." 
a  dish  which  Scotsmen  and  the  natives  of  the  north 
of  England  will  not  fail  to  recognise. 

"Of  Peny-royall,  or  Pudding-grasse ''  it   is  de- 


IG.  135.  —  FRUIT   OF    FEIJOA    NFIJ  OWIANA  : 
RICIII.Y    PERFUMED. 


YELLOWISH -GREEN, 


clared  to  bs  good  for  the  pot,  or  "  hackt  meate,  or 
haggas  pudding."  The  "  great  chieftain o' the  pudding 
race"  is  generally  considered  a  dish  purely  Scottish, 
and  indulged  in  by  Scots  on  great  occasions  only. 
But  the  above  and  other  references  show  it  to  have 
been  a  not  uncommon  part  of  the  menu  in  all  parts 
of  England,  except  perhaps  near  the  metropolis.  On 
very  insufficient  grounds,  it  has  been  recorded  a 
French  introduction. 

A  chapter  of  general  rules  closes  this  brief  com- 
mentary on  small  gardens  ;  and  the  remaining 
portion  is  occupied  by  an  essay  on  "  The  Husbandry 
of  Bees."  R.  P.  Srotherslon. 


ANOTHER  NEW  FRUIT.* 

To  our  distinguished  friend,  M,  Ed.  Andre?,  the 
editor  of  the  Revue  Horticole,  we  are  indebted  for 
specimens  Bhowing  the  foliage  of  this  tree,  and  for 
the  opportunity  of  tasting  the  fruit.  From  the 
material  supplied  by  M.  Andre",  and  from  the  coloured 
plate  in  the  Re  rue  Horticole,  we  have  prepared  our  illus- 
trations (figs.  134,  135).  The  Feijoa  Sellowiana  is  a 
South  Brazilian  Myrtaceous  plant,  with  thick, leathery 
foliage,  covered  with  fawn-coloured  down  on  the 
under  surface.  What  the  flowers  and  fruit  are  like 
may  be  judged  from  our.illustrations  ;  but  to  attempt 
to  convey  any  description  of  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  in 

*  Feijoa  Sellowiana,  Berg.,  in  Linnaa,  vol.  xxix.  (1858),  p. 
258 ;  Andrei,  in  Revue  Horticolc,  vol.  Ixxv.  (1898X  p.  264,  c.  1c. 
colour;  Hook,  f.,  in  So/.  Mag.,  t.  7620;  Garden,  1898. 
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words  would  be  futile.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is 
— well,  it  is  "fruity,"  acid,  aromatic,  spicy — we  will 
add  only  one  more  adjective — delicious. 

The  plant  was  introduced  by  M.  Andre  himself 
from  Uruguay,  and  the  specimens  sent  to  us  were 
ripened  in  his  garden  on  the  tunny  shores  of  Golfe 
Juan.  The  residents  of  that  enchanting  district  there- 
fore have,  thanks  to  M.  Andre",  another  a'traction  to 
the  many  they  had  before.  In  this  country  a  warm 
greenhouse  treatment  would  suffice,  and  the  method 
of  cultivation  required  for  Eugenia  Ugni  would  pro- 
bably be  qaite  suitable  in  this  case.  The  petals  are 
hooded,  fawn-coloured  externally,  purplish-crimson 
within.  It  would  be  a  valuable  introduction  into 
most  of  our  sub-tropical  or  warm  temperate  colonies, 
and  will,  we  trust,  secure  a  more  lasting  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  public  than  has  been  the  case 
with  the  Eugenia  Ugni.  Unlike  other  Myrtaceous 
plauts,  the  stamens  are  straight,  and  not  coiled  up  or 
twisted  in  the  bud. 


""  THE   ARISTOCRAT  "    ONION. 

As  a  cross  between  Ailsa  Craig  and  Roudian  Park 
Hero,  "  The  Aristocrat  "  will  be  welcomed  as  a  great 
acquisition,  as  much  for  its  large  size  and  handsome 
appearance  as  for  its  long-keeping  qualities  and  deli- 
cate flavour.  It  has  been  carefully  selected  for  the 
past  four  years,  and  comes  very  true  to  type,  which 
is  a  deep  flat — in  fact,  approaching  to  a  globe-shape. 
In  colour,  it  is  a  light  straw ;  neck,  very  small  ; 
shoulder,  well  up  ;  very  solid  in  texture.  It  will 
also  prove  valuable  for  ordinary  spring  sowing, 
from  its  great  solidity  and  good  keeping  qualities. 
It  c»n  be  grown  to  3  lb.  in  weight.  The  bulbs  in 
our  illustration  (fig.  136,  p.  453)  averaged  2|  lb.,  with 
a  girth  of  IS  to  20  inches.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Deverill,  of  Banbury,  for  the  photo- 
graph from  which  the  figure  was  taken. 


MARKET    GARDENING    IN    THE 

CHANNEL  ISLES. 

The  development  of  traffic  between  the  Channel 
Islands  and  the  ports  of  Southampton  and  Wey- 
mouth, must  be  seen  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. To  say  that  steamers  run  backward  and 
forward  every  day,  conveys  but  little  to  our  stock  of 
knowledge,  and  the  bare  statement  soon  slips  from 
the  memory  ;  but  to  see  the  vessels  arrive  at  Wey- 
mouth, freighted  with  their  numerous  packages,  and 
to  '.observe  the  empties  as  they  are  unloaded  at 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  is  such  a  suggestive  sight,  that 
the  recollection  of  it  cannot  easily  be  effaced,  nor  the 
interest  and  pleasure  soon  forgotten. 

It  was  on  Tuesday,  August  23,  when  standing  on 
the  quay  at  Weymouth,  about  5  p.m.,  that  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company's  steamer  Li/nx  entered 
the  harbour.  Some  fifty  men  were  quickly  at  work  ; 
the  officials  superintending  the  unloading,  the  men 
handing  out  the  baskets,  of  which  there  were  nearly 
18,000,  each  weighing  from  10  to  14  lb.  apiece. 
These  baskets  had  been  carefully  packed  mostly  with 
Tomatos,  and  came  chiefly  from  Guernsey.  As  the 
baskets  were  handed  over  the  vessel's  side,  they  were 
placed  on  the  quay  and  sorted  for  the  different  towns 
to  which  they  are  directed,  and  straightway  were 
packed  again  in  the  luggige-vansof  the  Great  Western 
Railway  trains,  that  are  run  on  rails  right  along  the 
landing-stage.  There  were  piekages  destined  for  no 
fewer  than  sixty-five  different  towns  in  this  particular 
cargo,  the  large  towns  in  the  Midlands  and  the  North 
of  England  taking  by  far  the  larger  portion ;  such 
places  as  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Birming- 
ham, having  one  or  more  trucks  exclusively.  The 
scene  was  a  lively  one,  as  each  man  endeivoured  to 
keep  to  Mb  allotted  duty,  and  hand  on  his  package  as 
rapidly  as  he  could.  Beside  the  baskets  filled  with 
Tomatos,  there  were  many  large  boxes  containing 
fruit ;  these  are  lifted  out  by  the  cranes  and  packed 
into  the  trucks  to  which  they  are  specially  consigned. 
The  entire  cargo  is  soon  unloaded  and  on  board  the 
train,  so  that  in  most  cases  the  goods  will  be  delivered 
the  foil  wing  morning.  The  bustle  and  activity  of 
one   such  boat  is  repeated  every   day,    sometimes 


twice  a  day  ;  the  special  cargo  vessels  bringing,  of 
course,  larger  consignment i.  Similar  busy  Ecenes 
may  be  obEerved  at  Southamptoa. 

GUERNSEY. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  took  pissage  by  the 
G.W.  R.  steamer,  Ibex,  had  a  most  pleasant  trip 
across  the  Channel,  and  after  a  run  of  just  four  hours, 
arrived  at  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter's  Port,  Guernsey, 
where  the  first  halt  is  made.  Here  the  first  thing 
that  struck  one  on  lauding  was  the  largo  stacks  of 
empty  baskets,  and  the  number  that  were  being 
taken  from  the  vessel  just  in.  Here  the  baskets,  tied 
together  in  fours,  are  sorted,  and  placed  in  heaps, 
and  during  the  daytim9  they  are  carted  away  to  their 
respective  owners,  ready  for  packing  again. 

In  the  evening  I  strolled  into  the  town,  and  one  of 
the  things  that  arrested  my  attention  was  a  tall  stalk, 
some  18  feet  high,  with  shoots  3  feet  in  length, 
fastened  just  outside  a  tobacconist's  shop.  This  was 
really  a  Jersey  Cabbage-stalk.  This  I  was  given  to 
understand  was  an  exceptionally  fine  stem.  The 
average  height  is  about  10  feet,  as  I  had  plenty  of 
chances  of  observing  a  few  days  later,  when  visiting 
Jersey.  As  is  doubtless  well  known,  these  Cabbages 
are  grown  chiefly  for  the  cattle,  and  the  leaves  are 
constantly  being  stripped  off,  and  given  as  forage  to 
the  cows  tethe»ed  in  the  meadows,  as  they  are  here. 
The  Cabbage  continues  to  grow  in  height,  and  when 
a  height  of  8  or  10  feet  is  reached,  they  are  pulled  up 
and  dried,  then  cut  into  lengths,  dressed,  varnished, 
and  mounted,  and  sold  by  hundreds  as  walking-sticks — 
and  useful  articles  they  are,  many  visitors  taking 
back  with  them  bundles  of  sticks,  retaining  or  dis- 
tributing them  among  their  friend),  a3  souvenirs  of 
their  visit  to  the  Channel  Islands. 

I  find  that  during  the  first  week  in  August  one 
vessel,  the  Djra,  arrived  at  Southampton  from 
Guernsey  with  over  19,000  baskets  of  Tomatos,  &c, 
and  another  with  1,000  packages  of  Grapes  and 
plants ;  the  Lydia  with  9,000  packages  of  plauts, 
fruit,  and  Tomatos  from  the  same  island.  While  to 
Weymouth  the  Great  Western  Riilway  boat,  Lynx, 
brought  over  16,000  packages  from  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  and  the  Gazelle  carried  over  25,000.  This 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  regular  traffic,  and  besides 
those  boats  already  mentioned,  there  are  others 
trading  to  Weymouth  and  to  Southampton. 

The  Tomato  industry  of  Guernsey  is  now  a  well- 
established  and  most  important  one,  and  the  culture 
of  Grapes  would  seem  to  be  almost  on  a  par  with  it, 
whilst  early  Beans  form  a  most  valuable  crop,  and  as 
might  be  expected  much  attention  is  now  given  to 
their  culture.  Guernsey  devotes,  doubtless,  more 
space  and  labour  to  these  specialties  than  is  the  case 
at  Jersey ;  there  the  conditions  are  much  more 
favourable  to  fruit  growing,  and  as  a  consequence, 
Grapes  and  Pears  are  grown  in  a  manner  and  in  such 
quantities  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  them. 
The  aspect  and  surroundings  of  the  town  strike  one 
as  being  somewhat  curious,  scarcely  foreign,  yet 
different  to  what  one  has  hitherto  been  accustomed. 
The  inhabitants  are  'a  busy,  thrifty  race,  always  on 
the  go,  steadily  pursuing  their  labours,  with  a  con- 
siderable air  of  independence  about  them.  That  the 
natives  have  made  great  advance  in  the  culture  of 
these  products,  have  added  house  to  house,  until  in 
some  districts  almost  every  available  spot  seems 
covered  with  glass  erections,  will  strike  the  casual 
observer  as  he  journeys  just  only  a  little  distance 
from  the  esplanade;  but  to  seethe  extent  and  the 
working  of  the  business,  one  must  pass  through 
the  various  establishments,  and  without  asking 
too  many  questions  observe  the  methods,  ways, 
and  practices,  and  make  a  note  whenever  practicable. 
Many,  however,  are  quite  willing  to  impart 
information,  and  I  am  indebted  to  them  for  the 
privilege  of  passing  through  their  extensive  premises. 
I  visited  mauy,  and  if  all  name3  are  not  mentioned, 
it  is  no  intentional  discourtesy. 

There  is  great  similarity  in  the  methods  of  the 
many  growers,  and  a  description  of  one  will  often  be 
just  what  one  would  like  to  have  said  of  the  next 
one  visited.  The  number  of  glass-houses  on  the 
island  is  very  large,  and  fresh  ones  are  being  con- 


stantly erected  ;  for  it  would  seem  there  are  fair 
returns  and  satisfactory  results  in  Grape  and 
Tomato  growing  even  yet.  One  day  I  was  taken 
to  one  of  the  pioneers  in  Grape  and  Tomato 
culture,  Me.  Martin.  Some  of  the  house i  here 
would  now  be  considered  small,  as  they  are  but 
100  feet  X  16  feet,  a  lean-to  ;  or  150  feet  x  40  feet 
span  ;  100  feet  x  30  feet,  210  feet  x  30  feet  span- 
roofs  ;  aud  others  of  similar  dimensions.  The  size 
of  these  houses  is,  of  course,  regulated  by  the  space 
of  ground  that  can  be  set  apart  for  them,  for  all 
growers  have  not  the  unlimited  area  that  some  of 
those  of  more  recent  development  possess.  From 
this  place,  during  the  season,  some  2  cwt.  of  Grapes 
are  sent  away  almost  every  day  ;  Borne  of  the  houses 
had  the  crops  all  gathered,  and  in  others  a  good  por- 
tion was  cut  ;  later  houses  were  coming  on,  and  here 
fine  crops  were  hanging  that  were  quite  up  to  the 
top-mark.  Fine  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  and  Gros 
Colmar,  large  berries,  and  colouring  well. 

Tomatos. 

Of  Tomatos,  there  are  also  very  large  quantities 
grown  ;  and  if  the  houses  here  are  somewhat  less  in 
size  to  miny  others,  the  method  of  culture  pursued 
here  is  just  that  what  is  adopted  in  almost  all  others. 
Houses  some  200  x  36  feet  will  have  a  path 
trodden  right  through  the  middle  from  end  to  end  ; 
theu  on  each  side,  there  being  no  stages,  the  ground 
is  well  dug  and  enriched,  and  generally  twelve 
Tomato-plants  are  put  in  from  path  to  wall,  and  a 
similar  number  on  the  opposite  border  —  thus, 
twenty-four  plants  reach  right  across  the  house. 
These  rows  are  3  feet  apart,  leaving  sufficient  space 
to  pass  along  to  attend  to  the  plants,  watering,  &c. 
As  the  plants  grow,  they  are  secured  to  strings  fixed 
to  the  roof,  and  fastened  by  a  peg  in  the  soil,  so  that 
each  plant  is  kept  to  its  separate  support.  The 
plants  are  allowed  to  run  up  some  6  and  8  feet,  all 
side-shoots  are  picked  off,  and  every  encouragement 
is  given,  with  sun-heat,  manure-water,  and  ferti- 
lisers, to  develop  strong  plants  and  healthy  foliage, 
clusters  of  fruit  quickly  form  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
stems,  and  growth  advancing  rapidly,  the  fresh  clusters 
appear,  and  the  first  fruits  will  begin  to  colour. 

When  a  number  of  such  houses  are  devoted  to  the 
Tomato,  the  gathering  of  the  fruit,  the  grading, 
packing,  and  dispatch  to  the  steamer's  side  is  a  busy 
and  most  important  part  of  the  day's  duties.  The 
weight  from  one  house  I  was  informed  had  been  no 
less  that  6  tons,  and]from  the  earliest  consignments  in 
May  right  up  to  the  late  autumn  the  sime  processes 
are  carried  on. 

The  fruit  outside  follows  immediately  that  grown 
under  glass,  and  though  not  uniformly  so  large,  is 
nevertheless  good  marketable  produce. 

Into  another  establishment  I  wended  my  way,  and 
found  the  whole  of  the  houses,  which  are  of  ,-reat  length 
and  width,  occupied  with  Tomatos.  In  some,  the 
crop  was  cleared  out  completely,  and  preparation 
would  soon  be  made  for  Potatos  ;  in  others,  a  late 
batch  of  Tomatos  were  planted,  and  were  just  setting 
fruit.  From  22  to  23  tons  of  Tomatos,  I  was  told,  had 
been  sent  out  in  one  season  from  this  place. 

Beans,  etc. 
A  profitable  part  of  the  business  now,  and  one  that 
fills  most  advantageously  some  spare  time,  is  the 
growing  and  dispatch  to  the  mainland  of  Runner 
Beans ;  but  Sutton's  climbing  Bean,  Canadian  Won- 
der, and  Zebra,  are  sorts  very  often  mentioned. 
These  are  grown  like  the  Tomatos,  running  them  up 
on  strings,  and  bringing  them  into  a  bearing  condi- 
tion as  rapidly  as  possible.  These  are  started  very 
early  in  the  spring,  and  occupy  the  houses  for  three  or 
four  months  as  the  case  may  be,  and  from  1  to  4  tons 
during  the  season  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional 
quantity  to  gather  on  a  place  not  considered  one  of 
the  largest.  The  prices  obtained  for  these  early 
Beans  would  warrant  an  even  greater  quantity  being 
grown  ;  but  as  it  is,  where  the  house  can  be  spared 
even  for  a  short  time  only,  a  sowing  will  be  made, 
and  a  crop  securod.  It  is  lingular  to  notice  the 
fondness  with  which  many  growers  cling  to  their 
special  variety  of  Beans  and  Tomatos  ;  of  the  latter 
the  large  round  being  the  favourite,  aud  when  of 
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one's  own  saving,  why  theD,  of  course,  so  much  the 
better. 

In  another  establishment  I  found  that  Beans  and 
Tomatos  were  the  principal  items,  with  large  quan- 
tities of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  also  breadths 
planted  out  for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers  for  export. 

On  the  follnwing  day  I  was  permitted  to  inspect 
some  houses  300  feet  by  40,  where  Grapes  are  grown 
in  splendid  style,  the  greater  portion  of  the  goods 
from  this  particular  firm  being  consigned  to  Mr.  G. 
Monro,  Covent  Garden.  Beans  and  Tomatos  also  in 
their  respective  houses,  and  Chrysanthemums  in  pots 
and  beds  occupying  much  room.  From  another  I 
gathered  information  that  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  propiietor,  who  rejoices  in  a  thorough  Lancashire 
name,  is  rather  more  diverse  in  his  energies  and 
labours,  for  in  his  place  30  tons  of  Tomatos,  7  tons 
of  Grapes,  4  tons  of  Beans,  besides  Cucumbers  and 
Melons,   are  grown   in   houses,   many  of  which  are 


well-shouldered,    berries   of    large    size,   and    finely 
coloured.     This  house  is  just  a  model. 

From  this  I  passed  to  a  lean-to  vinery,  700  feet  by 
18  feet,  in  which  just  456  canes  were  planted  twenty- 
two  years  ago.  No  special  preparation  had  been 
made  in  the  border  outside,  where  all  were  planted 
in  the  ordinary  soil,  and  brought  into  the  house 
through  small  holes  in  the  front  wall,  which 
is  about  18  inches  high,  from  which  the  rafters  rise 
to  the  back  wall.  This  house  is  unheated,  no  pipes 
being  fixed  anywhere,  so  the  canes  start  into  growth 
about  February,  and  come  on  gradually,  the  various 
processes  of  thinning,  tying,  &c,  are  cirefully  attended 
to,  each  operation,  as  may  be  imagined,  taking  a 
considerable  amount  of  time.  To  look  through  this 
house,  with  its  wonderful  crop,  which  will  run  to 
five  tons  and  more,  is  a  sight  not  soou  forgotten. 
Everyday  consignments  are  sent  tn  Loudon,  for  as 
soon  as  the  crop  is  fit  the  cutting  comm<  uceB,  and  is 


might  svy  fields,  devote!  to  their  culture.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  Bort  after  Bort  are  now  being  planted  in 
quarters  specially  prepared.  This  industry  is  in- 
creasing every  year,  and  bulbs  of  the  finest  varieties 
are  grown  to  a  large  extent ;  whilst  the  heaps  of  bulbe 
in  the  sheds  and  cold  vineries  is  astonishing.  As 
quickly  as  the  ground  can  be  prepared,  they  are  taken 
out  and  planted. 

Chrysanthemums. 

The  thousands  of  choice  Chrysanthemums  ia 
pots,  uniform  in  height,  stout,  and  vigorous,  are 
also  a  very  important  item  in  the  business  of 
this  firm,  for  every  good  thing  that  can  be 
assured  of  quick  sale  is  grown  in  quantity  and  in 
excellent  style.  Show  blooms  are  not  grown,  but 
good  market  flowers,  plenty  of  them,  from  October 
onward,  as  long  as  can  poesibly  be  managed.  Large 
quarters  are  planted  with  Chrysanthemums,  and  were 
3  feat  high,   carefully  secured  by  stakes  and  strings. 


Fig.  136. — a  dish  of  the  "aristocrat"  onion  :  the  bulbs  averaging  2}  lb.  in  weight  (see  p.  452). 


300  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide.  A  grand  lot  of  Black 
Alicante  was  beln?  cut  and  sent  away  every  day  ; 
these  would  be  followed  by  a  heavy  crop  of  Gros 
Colmar,  colouring  splendidly,  without  the  aid  of  fire- 
heat — or  but  a  small  amount,  if  the  nights  should 
prove  to  turn  in  cold. 

Grapes. 
At  the  Longfield  Nursery  I  was  fortunate  in 
meeting  Mr.  A.  T.  Hansford,  who  has  vineries  that 
this  season  have  done  remarkably  well.  This  place 
is  in  good  keeping,  there  beiog  some  nice  flower-beds 
very  gay,  with  capital  Palms,  Dracaenas,  &c,  planted  in 
beds  and  borders.  I  first  entered  a  house  65  feet  by 
40  feet,  full  of  Black  Alicante  ;  these  were  planted 
six  years  agi,  and  now  are  in  splendid  bearing  con- 
dition. The  house,  which  is  spin-roofed,  has  forty 
canes  on  each  side,  and  according  to  the  rate  of 
space  already  cleared,  just  a  ton  and  a  half  is  the 
weight  that  will  be  taken  from  this  roof.  Here  the 
crop  hangs  in  superb  condition,  many  of  the  bunches 
being  fit  for  the  exhibition-boards — regular  in   Bize, 


continued  till  finished-  The  first  bunches  in  this 
house  were  cut  on  July  26,  and  by  the  end  of 
September  all  would  have  been  cleared  away. 

Three  more  establishments  were  visited,  whero 
houses  of  110,  200,  and  300  feei  by  40  were  utilised 
for  Grapes,  Tomato3,  and  Beans,  each  following  one 
another  as  rapidly  as  passible. 

Daffodils,  etc. 

Besides  the  articles  mentioned,  there  ari  the 
Diflodils,  Iris,  and  Freesias,  the  former  in  large  beds 
and  fields,  the  work  of  planting  now  proceeding  ;  the 
Freesias  put  in  boxes,  a  hunlred  or  mire  boxes  at  a 
batch,  whole  pits  and  fram98  filled  with  then,  in 
which  thousinds  are  already  well  up,  making  strong 
growth—  rnvny  of  these  would  be  stood  on  the  vinery 
floors,  and  bloom  will  soon  make  an  appearance. 

A  visit  was  also  made  to  Mr.  Weedon's,  where  an 
immense  quantity  of  Daffodils  is  grown,  choice  sorts 
by  the  thousands;  Sir  Watkin,  Empres-,  Emperor, 
and  others,    even  more   rare,   have  large  beds,    one 


A  large  portion  of  these  would  flower  where  they 
were,  the  flowers  beiog  of  fair  size  and  substance. 

Travelling  Greenhouses. 
A  new  departure  in  buildings  is  being  adopted  here, 
viz.,  travelling  greenhouses  (see  Qardcnen'  Chronicle, 
Hay  26,  1894,  fig.  83).  These  are  60  feet  by  25  feet, 
and  as  structures  appear  to  be  a'l  that  could  be 
desired.  When  building  op' rations  commence,  the 
space  to  be  utilised  is  first  set  out,  when  stout- 
low  pillars  are  built,  on  which  a  strong  iron  rail  is 
fixed,  tbe  whole  of  the  structure  rests  on  these  rails, 
on  stout  grooved  wheels,  and  the  ends,  in  which  are 
the  doors,  are  stoutly  bonded,  and  so  are  stronger 
than  if  glass  were  used.  I  was  assured  they  can  be 
moved  along  quite  easily,  and  have  proved  to  be  most 
serviceable.  For  bulb  culture,  and  the  hastening  of 
flowers  for  catting,  tbe  plan  is  to  draw  the  house 
over  one  portion,  and  hasten  the  crop  on  this  part, 
then,  when  this  is  finished,  to  draw  the  cover  along 
to  another  part   full  of  plant*,  whic'i  vere  p'antel 
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between  the  rails,  and  has'en  and  secure  this  second 
lot,  and  then  draw  it  on  to  a  third  piece.  If  a  house 
is,  say,  60  feet  in  length,  the  piers  and  rails  will  run 
for,  say,  180  feet,  by  which  means  three  spaces  of 
equal  length  can  be  utilised  ;  of  course,  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  plan  is  profitable  enough  to 
warrant  still  further  adoption.  Some  houses  have 
boiler  and  pipes  fitted,  which  travel  with  the  houses, 
these  under  notice  have  none  at  present.  The  Hor- 
ticultural Travelling  Structures  Co.,  Ltd.,  would 
seem,  by  their  prospectus,  to  be  willing  to  erect  these 
houses  anywhere,  and  adapt  them  for  any  purpose. 
Our  Special  Commissioner. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE    HARDY    HEATHS. 

(Continued  from  p.  432.) 
E.  ciliaeis. — Belonging  to  the  same  section  of  the 
genus  as  E.  Tetralix,  this  species  may,  however,  be 
readily  distinguished  by  the  le«ves  alone.  These  are 
borne  three  together  (not  four)  in  a  whorl :  they  are 
ovate,  and  broader,  and  the  margins  are  less  revo- 
lute.  The  plant  does  not  grow  much  more  than 
a  foot  in  height,  but  has  long,  wiry,  straggling  stems. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  an  often  elongated  raceme 
at  the  end  of  the  stem,  the  corolla  large  and  rosy- 
purple.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Britain,  but  is 
not  common  ;  it  has  been  found  in  Cornwall,  in 
Dorset,  and  in  Qalway.  It  flowers  at  the  same  time 
as  E.  Tetralix  (July  onwards),  but  near  London  is  a 
less  satisfactory  plant  under  cultivation  ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  probably  owing  to  its  sensitiveness  to  smoke 
and  fog,  for  in  the  neighbouring  counties  it  thrives 
admirably,  and  is  a  beautiful  plant. 

E.  cincrea.  —  Some  of  the  loveliest  colours  to  be 
found  among  the  hardy  Ericw  occur  in  the  varieties 
of  this  species,  whose  flowers  range  from  pure  white 
to  rich  purple  and  red.  It  is  a  British  plant,  and  is 
widely  spread  over  the  kingdom.  I  have  Been  it, 
although  never  in  large  masses,  on  the  Yorkshire 
moors,  also  in  Devon  and  Somerset,  where ,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  very  plentiful.  On  Exmoor  it  grows 
along  with  the  dwarf  Gor«e  (Ulex  nanus),  the  two 
often  growing  together,  and  forming  one  close, 
cushion-like  tuft.  Flowering  at  the  same  time,  they 
make  a  delightful  combination  of  purple  and  gold. 
Near  Porlock  and  Dunster,  one  may  walk  for  miles 
and  never  be  out  of  sight  of  these  charmirjg  plants, 
which  are  at  their  best  in  August.  Erica  cinerea 
is  a  glabrous  plant  6  to  12  inches  high,  with  tiny 
dark  green  leaves  often  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
long,  and  borne  in  whorls  of  three.  The  flowers 
appear  in  dense  racemes  1  inch  to  3  inches  long,  and 
are  typically  of  a  bright  reddUb-purple.  There  are 
some  half-dozen  colour  varieties  offered  by  nursery- 
men, every  one  of  which  is  worth  growing.  The 
best  of  them  perhaps  are  atrosanguinea  and  atropur- 
purea.  A  curious  variety  was  discovered  in  1897  by 
Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes.  In  this  the  corolla  is  cut  into 
several  segments,  sometimes  almost  or  quite  to  the 
base,  making  it  polypetnlous.  We  propose  to  call  it 
var.  polypetala.  The  species  is  quite  hardy,  but  with 
us  it  is  not  so  strong  and  thriving  under  various 
conditions  as  the  spring-flowering  E.  carnea  is. 

E.  lusitanica  (E.  codonodes)  — The  species  with 
which  this  is  niOBt  likely  to  be  confounded  is  E. 
arborea,  both  having  hairy  stems,  and  much  the 
same  general  appearance.  It  may  possibly  be  a  geogra- 
phical form  of  that  species.  It  differs  in  the  following 
particulars : — The  wood  is  not  so  hairy  as  in  E. 
arborea,  the  foliage  is  denser,  and  the  individual 
leaf  finer  and  more  slender,  whilst  the  corolla  is  not 
only  larger,  but  more  truly  bell-shaped  than  the 
globular  one  of  E.  arborea.  It  has  been  known  to 
attain  a  height  of  10  to  12  feet  in  Sussex,  but  owing 
to  its  being  unable  to  withstand  our  hardest  winters, 
it  is  only  in  the  most  favoured  localities  like  the 
Sussex  coast  and  Cornwall  that  it  ever  gets  so  large. 
The  flowers  are  white,  with  sometimes  a  tiDge  of 
pink,  and  have  a  slight  vanilla  odour.  It  flowers 
from  February  to  May.  The  wonderful  profusion  of 
its  blossoms,  together  with  their  purity  and  grace, 
make  this  one  of  the  loveliest  of  early-flowering 
shrubs,  especially  in  mild  localities.  It  comes  from 
Spain  and  Portugal. 


E.  Maclcaii  (Mackay's  Heath). — This  plant  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  E.  Tetralix,  but  differs  in  the  follow- 
ing characters  : — The  leaves  and  sepals  are  both  ciliate, 
as  in  E.  Tetralix,  but  are  quite  devoid  of  down ;  its 
stems  are  more  inclined  to  branch  near  the  top  ;  the 
corolla  (of  a  pale  roBe)  is  Bhorter,  and  broader.  The 
arrangement  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  is  the  same. 
By  some  authorities  this  is  made  a  variety  of  E. 
Tetralix.  It  was  first  found  between  Roundstone  Bay 
and  Clifden,  in  co.  Qalway,  Ireland,  and  has  since 
been  collected  in  Spain.  It  is  a  variable  plant,  and 
some  of  its  forms  closely  approach  E.  Tetralix,  but 
it  is  always  charming,  and  succeeds  admirably  under 
cultivation. 

E.  Mawcana  v.  .• — Like  the  better-known  E.  Wat- 
soni,  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  E.  ciliaris 
and  E.  Tetralix.  It  has  the  ciliate  leaves  of  the 
former,  with  their  glaucous  under-surface,  but  is  a 
sturdier  plant.  The  flowers  are  large,  purple-crim- 
son, and  produced  in  dense  cylindrical  racemes. 
Whilst,  of  the  supposed  parents,  E.  Watsoni  more 
nearly  approaches  E.  Tetralix,  this  leans  towards  E. 
ciliaris.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  evidently  rare, 
and  discovered  in  18S2. 

E.  mediterranea. — The  specific  name  of  this  Heath 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  it  by  Linnccus  undtr  a 
misapprehension,  for,  according  to  Moggridge — the 
author  of  the  Flora  of  Mentone — it  is  never  found  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is,  rather,  a 
Biscayan  plant,  being  a  native  of  eoulh-west  France 
(Gironde,  &c),  and  Spain.  A  form  of  it  is  also  found 
in  the  west  of  Ireland  (courties  Galway  and  Mayo). 
It  is  as  bardy  as  any  of  the  South  European  Heaths, 
and  gets  to  be  5  to  6  f<et  hifh  ;  Loudon  notes  a 
specimen  at  Sion  which  was  10  feet  high  prior  to  the 
great  winter  of  1837-38,  but  was  then  killed  to  the 
ground.  It  is  quite  glabrous,  and  its  leaves  are  in 
whorls  of  four  or  six.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  the 
leaf-axils  near  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  making  a 
crowded  terminal  raceme  ;  they  are  pitcher-shaped, 
and  bright  rosy -red.  There  is  a  fragrant  white- 
flowering  variety  (alia),  and  another,  very  distinct, 
with  glaucous  foliage  (var.  glsuca).  The  species  and 
theie  two  varieties  flower  from  March  to  May. 

Yar.  hibernica  (syn.  E.  hiberniea),  is  the  form 
alluded  to  above  that  is  found  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 
It  differs  chiefly  from  the  Continental  type  in  its 
shorter,  wider  corolla,  and  in  being  less  tree-like  in 
babit — it  is  from  1J  to  5  fiet  high.  It  is  also  rather 
later  in  commencing  to  flower. 

Var.  hyhrida  (or  E.  hybrida)  —  Some  authorities, 
acquainted,  I  ►hould  imagine,  with  dried  specimens 
only,  have  considered  E.  mediterranea  and  E.  carnea 
to  be  the  Fame  species.  No  doubt  tbey  are  closely 
allied — David  Don  placed  them,  along  with  E.  vagans 
and  E.  multiflora,  in  a  separate  genus  called  Gyppo- 
callis,  b' cause  of  the  exserted  stamens  and  other 
characters — but  a  connecting  link  between  them  is 
furnished  by  this  variety.  From  the  name  one 
would  conclude  it.  was  a  garden  hybrid,  but  if  so,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  by  whom  it  was  raised. 
Possibly  it  is  a  wild  form  intermediate  between  the 
two,  although  it  flowers  much  earlier  than  either. 
In  any  cai-e  it  is  a  most  beautiful  and  useful  Heath, 
worth  growing  in  large  mast es  for  winter  effect.  It 
is  a  stronger  and  taller  grower  than  E.  carnea,  but 
still  dwarf.  It,  is  generally  nicely  in  flower  by  early 
December,  and  continues  in  beauty  till  April  and  May. 
This  season  some  of  its  flowers  were  open  in  the  first 
days  of  November.  W.  J.  Bean,  Arboretum,  Kew. 
(To  be  continued.) 


standard  trees  consists  of  two  stout  Btakes,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  tree,  driven  into  the  soil  about 
9  inches  from  the  stem,  and  reaching  as  high  as  the 
lowest  branches,  and  a  cross-piece  is  nailed  to  them 
about  2  inches  below  the  tops,  and  the  stem  is  secured 
to  thiB  with  tarred  cord,  a  piece  of  india-rubber  hose 
being  wrapped  round  the  stem  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
bark.  Sometimes  hay  and  straw  serve  the  same 
purpose,  but  these  things  harbour  insects,  and  are 
therefore  objectionable.  The  lower  ends  of  the  stakes 
should  be  charred,  and  then  dipped  into  boiling  tar 
or  creosote  to  increase  their  durability.  Some  secure 
protection  against  hares  and  rabbits  and  cattle  should 
be  placed  to  all  fruit  trees  in  orchards  and  fields, 
using  against  the  rodents  wire-netting  placed  3  feet 
high  around  the  stem,  and  let  into  the  ground 
4  inches.  If  left  2  inches  clear  of  the  Btem  it 
will  serve  for  several  years  ;  more  room  than 
this  would  allow  rabbits  or  bares  to  jump  inside  and 
gnaw  the  bark.  When  brought  4  feet  up  the  stem 
it  is  a  protection  against  sheep.  To  ward  off  other 
animals  it  requires  wooden  or  iron  tree-guards,  which 
add  much  to  the  cost  of  planting  orchards,  and  it  is 
well  to  find  other  quarters  for  the  animals.  The  soil 
round  about  trees  recently  planted  should  be  mulched 
off  before  it  gets  frozen,  with  partially -decayed  litter 
from  the  stables  or  cow-sheds,  and,  failing  this,  half- 
decayed  leaves  may  be  used  instead. 


The   Week's  Work. 

HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle.  Grantham. 

Newly  Planted  Trees. — The  mild  weather  has  been 
in  favour  of  all  recently -planted  fruit  trees,  but 
severe  frostB  come  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  so  that  all  transplanting  should  be  now 
completed.  Standard  fruit  trees  Bhould  be  securely 
staked,  in  order  to  prevent  wind-waving,  for,  if  allowed 
to  rock  about,  a  water-holding  receptacle  forms  at  the 
collar,  and  when  the  water  freezes,  much  damage  is 
done  to  the  trees.     The  beet  form  of  Bupport  for 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  OrcLid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Odontoglossums. — At  this  season  many  of  the 
species  of  Odontoglossum,  namely,  O.  crispum,  Halli, 
triumphans,  and  hystrix  show  their  fl  .wer-spikes,  and 
if  elu-,'s  and  snails  exist  in  the  house  it  is  very 
necessary  that  the  gardener  search  for  them  at  night 
when  they  are  feeding,  otherwise  many  flower- 
spikes  will  be  damaged  or  lost.  In  most  collections 
are  some  valuable  Odontoglossums,  and  of  all  these 
should  be  stood  on  flower-pots  inverted  in  pans  filled 
with  water,  and  even  then  a  constant  watch  is 
necessary,  for  slugs  may  lurk  in  the  potting  material. 
A  piece  of  wadding  may  be  wrapped  around  the  base 
of  the  spike  as  a  further  defence  again-t  these 
marauders.  Odontoglos-um  citrosmum  in  its  cul- 
tural requirements  and  in  its  n;ode  of  flowering  differs 
from  other  Odontoglossums  ;  and  it  demands,  when 
in  full  growth,  to  be  hung  up  in  a  very  light  and  airy 
position  in  the  Cattleya  house,  but  at  this  season, 
growth  being  at  an  end,  the  plant  is  the  better  for  a 
slightly  more  moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  a  com- 
paratively drier  air.  In  order  to  Buccei-sfullv  bloom 
the  plant  a  long  period  of  rest  is  needed.  Hang  the 
plant  in  the  full  sunlight,  and  as  the  pseudo-bulbs 
mature  afford  less  and  leBB  water,  until  the 
supply  ceases.  The  pseudo-bulbs  will  soon 
Bhrivel,  but  shrivelling  does  not  affect  the  welfare 
of  the  plant.  Sometimes  a  few  of  the  plants 
will  start  to  grow  again  in  the  winter,  but  if  tbey  are 
treated  similarly  to  the  other  plants  at  reet  such 
growth  will  scarcely  advance  at  all,  and  will  seldom 
fail  to  produce  flower-spikes  at  the  right  time.  0. 
Reichenheimi  and  O.  Ia3ve  should  also  be  afforded  a 
long  rest  affer  the  swelling  of  the  new  pseudo-bulbs 
is  finished,  but  these  must  not  be  allowed  to  shrivel 
greatly.  Plants  of  La^lia  autumnalis,  L.  albina,  L. 
majalis,  and  L.  Marriottiana  should,  now  that  their 
new  growths  are  fully  ripened,  be  hung  close  to  the 
roof  at  the  warmer  end  of  the  cool-house,  and  not 
be  afforded  any  water  unless  the  pseudo  bulbs  com- 
mence to  shrivel,  which  they  rarely  do,  owing  to  the 
moist  conditions  maintained  in  this  division. 

Masdcvallias. — Amongst  Masdevallias  which  bloom 
at  this  season,  the  white  M.  tovarensis  stands  out 
conspicuously,  with  flowers  arranged  compactly  and 
without  stiffness  on  the  top  of  a  stem  varying  in 
length  from  4  to  8  inches.  These  spikes,  as  is  now 
well  known,  if  not  cut  below  the  Bcape  from  which 
the  flowers  spring,  will  produce  flowers  the  following 
year ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  retain  these  old 
flower-spikes,  as  without  doubt  their  retention  tends 
to  weaken  the  plant.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to 
cut  the  flowers  with  so  short  a  stalk  as  to  render 
them  almost  useless.  lieing  a  compact-growing 
plant,  and  throwing  its  spikes  of  three  or  four  flowers 
well  above  the  foliage,  this  M.  tovarensis  is  a  vatuable 
decorative  plant.  Unfortunately,  for  this  purpose 
the  plant  suffers  from  the  aridity  of  the  dwelling. 
In  an  intermediate,  airy  house  the  flowers  last  in 
perfection  for  five  or  six  weeks.  M.  tovarensis  may 
be  grown  well  in  pots,  which  must  be  properly 
drained  with  crocks  and  charcoal,  brought  up  to 
withm  1  inch  of  the  rim.  Over  this  a  layer  of 
sphagnum-moss  should  be  laid,  and  the  plant  fixed 
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in  a  conical  mound  of  equal  parts  of  fibrous  peat  and 
fresh  sphagnum-moss,  many  of  the  heads  of  the 
latter  being  kept  at  the  surface,  so  as  to  form  a  living 
mat  of  moss.  Avoid  potting  the  plant  tightly.  Ab 
regards  temperature,  that  of  the  cool  Odontoglos- 
suin-house,  or  a  shady  frame  form  suitable  places 
from  Apiil  till  October,  and  the  intermediate-house 
from  October  till  April.  During  the  time  the  plant 
is  in  the  interim rliate-house,  it  should  be  kept  near 
the  glass  on  the  shady  side,  and  receive  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   W.  Messenger,  Gardener  to   H.  C.   Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — The  double  and  semi-double 
flowered  vaiieties  opeu  their  flowers  more  satisfactorily 
when  afforded  a  somewhut  higher  temperature  than 
is  found  necessary  with  the  single-flowered  varieties  ; 
a  temperature  f>°  higher  is  found  quite  sufficient. 
Plant*  that  have  been  kept  iu  a  greenhouse  may  now 
be  afforded  5."i'J  of  warmth.  With  the  present 
damp  and  close  \vei.ther  ventilation  is  very  essential, 
dampness  being  very  i'  jurious,  and  must  be  countrr- 
acted  by  the  use  of  the  hot-water  pipes,  together  with 
a  modicum  of  air  afforded  by  the  upper  openings. 
Weak  man ure- water  afforded  occasionally,  and  a  little 
artificial  manure  sprinkled  on  the  si.il  assist  the 
plants  considerably. 

Palms. — Work  in  general  not  being  now  so  pressing, 
a  good  chance  is  afforded  the  gardener  to  thoroughly 
overhaul  his  Palms,  m<  st  of  which  will  have  become 
infested  with  white  scde.  It  is  well,  as  has  been  said 
in  an  earlier  CaleLdar,  to  ^yiinge  the  plants  a  few 
hours  previously  to  commencing  with  a  weak  petro- 
leum emulsion,  which  is  made  by  addinga  wineglassful 
of  the  oil  to  a  strong  lye  msde  of  f-ott  soap,  as  this 
renders  the  dirt  and  suale  easy  of  removal.  The 
cleaniDg  is  beat  effected  with  a  bit  of  sponge,  a  tooth- 
brush being  found  useful  for  cleaning  parts 
the  sponge  cannot  reach.  Where  Seaforthias  and 
other  intermediate-house  species  are  grown  with 
those  requiring  more  warmth,  the  plants  should  be 
closely  examintd  for  Tbrips,  as  these,  if  not  destroyed 
on  their  first  appearance,  soon  disfigure  the  leaves. 
Kentia  Fosteriana'  and  K.  Belmoreana  will  stand 
more  r  'Ugh  treatment  than  most  other  Palms.  Phcenix 
rupicola  makes  a  handsome  vase  plant,  but  it  is  slow 
of  growth  in  the  early  stages.  P.  reclinata  and  P. 
dactjlifera  are  useful  species,  growing  to  a  large  size  if 
afforded  the  necessary  root  space.  Coci  s  Weddeliana, 
C.  pluixiosa,  Geunoma  gracilis,  Areca  lutesceos,  A. 
critita,  aod  Latania  borbonica  are  all  good  and 
beautiful  decorative  Palms.  No  repotting  of  Palms 
should  be  performed  befora  May,  unless  the  state  of 
the  soil  is  very  bad. 

Ahutilons. — The  flowers  of  the  different  varieties 
are  of  use  in  table  and  other  decorations,  and  the 
yellow  ones  especially  so  ;  and  in  order  to  have  some 
of  them  soon  home  neaUhy  specimens  may  be  placed 
in  the  intermediate-house,  win  re  they  will  soon  show 
flower,  and  continue  to  bloom  for  several  months.  If 
Abutilons  can  be  planted  out  in  a  cool  house  in  the 
summer,  and  afforded  gentle  warmth  in  the  winter 
months,  they  yield  a  large  quantity  of  flowers 
over  a  loog  period  of  time.  Cuttings  of  Panicum 
variega'a,  SelagineDas,  the  creeping  Trader  can'  ias, 
Fittonias,  Pilea  muscosa,  and  P.  muscosa  nana  should 
be  stiuck  iu  quanity  for  indoor  decorative  work.. 

Lihonia  Penrhosiensis. — Where  large  plants  are 
desired,  cuttings  should  be  rooted  early,  and  if  two 
or  three  plants  are  cut  back  slightly  and  placed  in  the 
stove,  shoots  fit  for  making  cuttings  will  soon  be 
obtainable. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Aquilegias.—Them  hardy  perennial  plants  are 
worthy  of  a  foremoBt  place  in  the  border,  and  not 
being  particular  as  to  soil.  The  foliage  of  t  he  Aqui- 
legia  is  of  an  ornamental  character,  the  flowers  are 
exceedingly  beautiful,  light,  and  graceful,  and  espe- 
cially useful  when  cut  for  filling  vases,  &c.  A.  cali- 
fornira  gross  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  possesses  flowers 
of  a  shade  of  scarlet ;  those  of  A.  glandulosa  are  of 
a  rich  biue,  with  a  white  corolla,  a  very  fine  variecy  ; 
A.  chrysantha  has  flowers  of  a  golden  yellow  tint, 
the  Bpikes  of  the  bloom  being  of  considerable  length. 
It  reaches  a  height  of  2  to  3  feet  ;  and  when  plants 
are  left  undisturbed  for  some  years,  they  form 
bushes  sometimes  3  feet  in  diameter.  A.  alba  is  the 
white-flowered  variety.  In  A.  cceruba  we  have 
violet,  blue,  and  white  flowers  abundantly  produced 


A.  Skinned  is  a  dwarfer  plant  than  the  others,  and 
the  colours  in  the  flowers  are  red  and  green.  Aqui- 
legias  may  be  planted,  provided  the  clumps  are 
strong,  at  this  season,  otherwise  early  in  the  month 
of  March  is  a  better  date.  Small  plants  reared  in 
pofs  may  be  put  out  in  the  borders  in  April.  Slugs 
are  very  partial  to  the  young  plaats,  but  do  no  harm 
to  old  chimps. 

Anemone  japonica. — This  is  a  good  border  plant, 
looking  equally  well  on  a  rockery,  or  a  clump  on  the 
lawn.  Tfie  plant  in  all  its  varieties  spreads  fast  by 
meats  of  underground  rhizomes,  and  needs,  there- 
fore, ample  space.  It  does  not  like  removal,  and 
knowing  this,  a  good  preparation  of  the  soil  is  very 
necessary,  especially  deep  digging  and  manuring,  and 
if  a  good  proportion  of  peat  and  leaf-soil  be  added  to 
the  staple,  the  results  will  be  the  more  satisfactory. 
There  are  rose,  red,  and  white  varieties,  and  a  few 
double-flowered  varieties,  but  none  is  so  pretty  as 
the  white  single-flowered  one.  In  good  soil  they 
reach  a  height  of  3  feet. 

Delphiniums. — A  loamy  soil  of  good  quality, 
enriched  when  neceasaiy  with  manure  or  leaf-mould, 
and  the  p'ants  left  undisturbed  for  years,  suit  the 
requirements  of  these  best  of  all  hardy  blue-flowered 
perennials.  The  pale  blue-coloured  varieties,  when 
planted  in  large  clumps,  make  a  splendid  display; 
and  all  are  useful  in  the  garden.  The  varieties  may 
be  dug  up  and  divided  and  planted  at  this  season  ;  a 
succeBBion  of  bloom  may  be  obtained  by  dividing 
and  planting  at  different  time?.  After  planting 
mulch  with  leaf-mould  or  short  manure.  Del- 
phiniums produce  seed  freely,  which  may  lie  sown 
in  beds  in  the  open  air.  Rare  species  and  varieties 
may  be  struck  from  cuttings  of  the  succulent  shoots 
taken  when  tbey  are  S  inches  long,  and  struck  in 
pots  filled  with  sandy  Boil,  or  in  beds  unJer  hand- 
glasses or  cold  frames. 

General  Remarks. — In  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  mowing-machine  will  be  required  to  give  the 
lawn  a  Emooth  appearance.  Leaves  should  be  swept 
up  and  wheeled  to  the  leaf  heap  ;  but  when  collected 
among  shrubs  in  any  quantity,  it  is  a  good  practice 
to  spi  inkle  soil  over  them,  so  that  the  wind  cannot 
remove  them.  They  will  then  form  good  manure  for 
the  shrubs.  See  that  the  transplanting  and  planting 
of  all  kinds  of  deciduous  shrubi  and  trees  are 
finished  at  an  early  date  in  March  and  April. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

Vegetables  growing  in  Pits  and  Frames. — It  is  very 
essential  that  the  glass  should  be  kept  clean  at  this 
dull  season,  so  as  to  admit  all  the  sunlight  possible. 
Beyond  this  much  care  is  required  in  affording  water, 
and  whil-  taking  care  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer 
from  lack  of  moisture  i  the  soil,  no  more  of  it  should 
be  applied  than  is  actually  necessary,  and  that  in  the 
forenoon.  The  more  tender  kinds  of  vegetables  in 
frames  should  be  protected  at  night  if  frost  be 
imminent.  If  hot  beds  are  in  use,  the  heat  must  be 
mainta;ned  by  linings  of  warm  dung  prepared  iu 
readiness.  Cauliflower  plants  in  cold  frames  and  pits 
should  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air  at  all  times  when 
it  does  not  rain  or  freeze. 

Forcing  Department.  —  Continue  to  place  roots  of 
Aspamgus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb  in  heat,  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  meat  the  demand.  By  whatever  method 
Seakale  is  forced,  the  degree  of  warmth  should 
be  kept  steady  at  60Q  to  62°,  with  aerial  moisture  in 
moderation,  and  total  darkness  maintained  in  the 
structure,  be  it  Mu*hroom  -  house,  hot-water  pit, 
or  a  simple  excavation  in  the  ground.  The  same 
holds  good  of  Rhubarb  when  forced,  excepting 
that  for  the  present  58°  to  (10°  is  a  more  suitable  degree 
of  warmth.  Let  the  heads  of  Seakale  be  removed 
when  5  to  6  inches  high.  The  pits  or  frames 
containing  Asparagus  should  have  a  top  heat  of  65Q 
and  a  bottom  heat  of  75'',  the  soil  of  the  bed  being 
afforded  tepid  water  when  it  approaches  dryness. 
Seakale  and  Asparagus  shoots  should  be  cut  before 
they  become  drawD,  and  if  not  required  for  immediate 
use  they  may  be  stood  in  trays  filled  with  water  until 
wanted.  Another  lot  of  French  Beans  may  be 
sown  in  small  pots,  or  in  a  bed  in  a  heated  pit, 
following  former  directions.  Cover  thickly  Mush- 
room-beds built  in  the  oneu  air  or  in  unheated  sheds. 
Keep  up  the  supply  of  Tarragon  and  Spear  Mint,  by 
placing  in  a  warm,  moist  house  or  pit,  boxes  or  pots 
filled  with  the  roots. 

Fpinach — It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  frame-lights 
or  glazed  Pea-protectors  over  a  few  rows  of  Spinach, 


shifting  them  to  other  rows  when  the  finest  leaves 
aregathered.  Our  Spinach  is  dying  wholesale.  [See 
answer  in  Notices  to  Correspondents  on  this  subject. 
— Ed.]  Had  it  not  been  for  Zealand  Spinach,  of 
which  we  have  a  good  supply,  we  shuuld  have  been 
almost  without  this  useful  vegetable. 

Root*  in  Store. — On  wet  days  the  gardeners  should 
be  set  to  sort  the  stores  of  Onions,  Shallots,  Garlic, 
Potatos  for  seed,  and  for  kitchen  use,  removing 
those  which  are  decayed  or  diseased. 

Potatos  and  other  Moots  in  Pits. — Sufficient  soil  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  frost  and  moisture  Bhould  be 
heaped  on  the  outside,  and  should  hard  frost  occur 
this  covering  should  be  supplemented  with  Btraw  or 
bracken. 

Cabbage. — A  few  rows  may  be  planted  now  ;  should 
the  weather  be  open  for  a  few  more  weeks,  they  will 
quickly  root,  and  turn  iu  use  fully  in  early  summer. 
Red  Cabbage  for  pickling  shuuld  now  be  cut. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House.  Herts. 

The  Cucumber-house. — The  mild  weather  enjoyed  of 
late  cannot  but  have  been  favourable  for  the  growth 
of  the  bine,  and  the  fruitiog  of  the  plants.  It  has 
rendered  the  maintenance  of  a  genial  atmosphere  less 
difficult  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  weather  had 
been  frosty.  The  range  of  the  temperature  may  lie 
from  about  65°  by  night,  to  70°  or  73°,  allowing  with 
sun-heat  a  rise  of  5°  to  10°.  If  the  days  promise  to 
be  sunny,  let  the  bine  be  syringed  in  the  morning, 
but  at  other  times  it  will  be  enough  to  damp  the 
floors  and  the  walls  several  times  in  a  day.  Keep 
the  soil  moderately  moist.  The  ordinary  routine 
must  be  followed  in  all  other  matters.  Tho*e  plants 
which  the  gardener  manages  to  keep  in  a  clean  and 
healthy  condition  until  the  middle  of  January,  will 
start  at  about  that  time  into  a  more  vigorous  growth, 
Bhowing  fruit  freely ;  and  when  at  length  their 
energy  is  exhausted,  their  place  will  be  taken  by 
young  plants.  If  greenfly  infest  the  plants  ever  so 
little,  use  means  to  get  rid  of  the  pest  without  delay. 

Miixas. — Although  the  fruits  of  the  commone 
varieties  of  Banana  are  imported  into  this  country  iu 
large  quantities,  the  plants  may  be  grown-where  large 
stoves  exist  with  but  little  labour,  their  requirements 
being  equally  met  whether  the  plants  are  planted  in  big 
pot',  tubs,  or  in  brick  receptacles.  By  the  first  and 
second  methods  the  plants  can  be  made  to  serve  as  deco- 
rative material  ;  but  it  is  when  planted  in  borders  or 
brick-chambers  that  the  finest  clusters  of  fruit  are  pro- 
duced. The  chief  requirements  of  the  Muaa  are  heat, 
full  sunlight,  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  root  and  in 
the  air,  a  rich  loamy  soil,  and  good  diaioage.  Musas 
may  be  grown  at  the  back  of  a  lean-to-house,  or  in 
the  central  part  of  a  span -roofed-house,  where  the 
height  is  not  less  than  10  feet.  In  this  country  it  is 
mostly  Musa  Cavendishi  that  is  generally  cultivated, 
although  in  tropical  countries  its  fruits  are  consi- 
dered of  very  little  account.  The  natural  mode  of 
increase  is  by  means  of  suckers,  whicb,  emitted 
from  the  root-stock  about  the  time  the  bunch  of  fruit 
shows,  should  be  detached  when  they  have  made 
sufficient  roots  to  support  them.  If  necessary,  these 
may  be  potted  or  planted  out  forthwith,  whichever 
method  of  culture  be  pursued.  When  in  active 
tTowth,  manure-water  is  feneficial  if  afforded  at 
every  third  or  fifth  application  of  moisture,  but 
during  the  ripening  of  the  fruits  no  water  ought  to 
be  afforded,  but  the  plant  should  be  treated  like  a 
Pine-apple  plant  carrying  ripening  fruit.  As  the 
plant  is  naturally  short-lived,  there  is  no  need  to 
afford  it  a  distinct  period  of  rest.  The  Musa-plantsthat 
are  bearing  or  showing  fruit,  should  have  the  number 
of  suckers  reduced  to  one  or  two  at  the  most,  and 
the  stem  that  has  borne  fruit  should  be  cut  off  at  the 
ground-level  when  all  of  the  best  fruits  have  been 
removed.  About  10  inches  of  the  extremities  of 
the  bunch  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  seen 
what  the  length  will  be,  as  the  fruits  at  that  end 
seldom  attain  to  more  tnan  half-size. 


PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

Hypericum  Mosertanum.     Harden,  December  17. 

Iris  juncea  and  I.  juncea  var.  numidica.  Gardmi, 
December  10. 

Liatris  ODORAnssiMA,  Carolina  Vanilla  plant,  lievbiieous 
perennial  Composite,  with  loose  panicles  of  purplish  flower- 
beds.    Medians'  Monthly,  December. 

Pear  Beurrk  Picket,  a  Pear  with  the  flavour  of  the 
Napoleon.  Season,  September.  Bulletin  d'Aiboricillture, 
&c,  December. 

Rose,  Berths  Gemen.  H.P  ,  white,  sent  out  by  Gemen  & 
Bnurg.  of  Luxembourg-;  H  i<*  a  seedling  from  Marchioness  of 
Dufferim     U  Mo >. it eur  W Horticulture,  December  10. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


CHRISTMAS  CLOSING.—  Wc  would  remind  our  readers 
Ihaf  our  office*  will  be  closed  from  1  p.m.  on  Saturday, 
December  2A,till  9.30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  27th.  Communi- 
cations through  the  post  will  be  rcccired  as  usual. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  Bern  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  ana  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Communications 
should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper, 
sent  as  early  vn  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  oj  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
mwnications  or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SALES. 

/  Continental    Plants,     Carnations, 

TWlinsnAV        tw  oo)      Hardy  Climbers,  Roses,   Dutch 
THURSDAY,       Dec.  _.i        Bu]bfs      &(^    at    Frotheroe    & 

\     Morris*  Rooms. 

vT.Tr»Av  n       fn  (Imported  and  Established  Orchids, 

1  "IDA*,  UEC.  M  I     at  Protheroe  £  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 37'6°. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London. — December  21  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  43° ;  Min.,  30°. 
Provinces.— December  21  (6  p.m.):    Max.,  47°,  Isle  of 
Man  ;  Min.,  31)°,  Cromer. 


How  our  unfortunate  forefathers 

™e^tOTy ot     g0t  on  -without   Potatos  it   now 
the  Potato,  4c.     °  . 

passes  the  witot  man  to  conceive. 

They  had  Onions,  flavour-some  bulbs,  no  doubt, 

but  in  no  way  taking  the  place  of  the  "noble 

tuber"  as  an  article  of  food.     When,  at  length, 

the  Potato  was  introduced,  it  was  a  long  time 

before  it  was  adopted  generally.     In  this  matter 

it  formed  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.     So 

strong  is  the  prejudice  against  innovations  in 

articles  of  diet  that  those  who  make  the  attempt 

to  introduce  something  new,   no   matter   how 

good  it  may  be,  have  to  encounter  the  most 

discouraging  apathy,  if  not  actual  resistance. 

Still,  if  an  article  is  really  good,  and  can  be 

grown  without   unduo   trouble  or   expense,  it 

will  sooner  or  later,  later  rather  than  sooner,  be 

adopted.     It  was  so  with  the  Potato,  and  with 

Ehubarb.     Within  our  own  time,  the  use  of  the 

Tomato   has    increased   a   thousand-fold.      An 

article  in  another  column  will  give  some  notion 

of  the  enormous  quantities  that  come  from  the 

Channel   Islands ;    the   Canaries    furnish  vast 

supplies,    whilst     our    market    gardens    near 

the  large  towns  grow  them  by  the  ton.     And 

yet  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  not  elapsed  since 

a  raw  Tomato  was  considered  nasty,  and  those 

who  introduced    the    practice  of  eating   them 

uncooked    were    looked     upon    as    guilty    of 

affectation. 

The  use  of  the  so-called  Chinese  Artichoke, 
Stachys  tuberifera,  the  cultivation  of  which  was 
introduced  from  Prance,  is  slowly  spreading 
among  us,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  culture 
of  so  excellent  and  productive  a  vegetable,  and 
one  so  easily  cultivated,  may  speedily  be  deve- 
loped on  a  large  scale.  At  present  it  is  only 
used  in  soups,  or  boiled  and  served  with  white 
sauce  ;  but  a  French  cook  would  find  a  score  of 
ways  of  dealing  with  it,  and  for  our  own  parts, 
we  find  it  in  the  uncooked  state  preferable 
to  Radishes,  in  boing  less  coarse.  In  this 
taste,  however,  we  have  at  present  but  few 
sympathisers — at  least,  so  far  as  we  know. 

Another  vegetable-tuber  that  it  was  once 
thought  might  be  used  to  supplement,  if  not  to 
supplant,  the  Potato,  is  the  Oca,  or  tubers  of 
Oxalia  crenata  (fig.  137).  Forty  years  ago  this 
was  introduced  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  commented  on   in    our  columns. 


At  rare  intervals  since  that  period  we  have 
seen  and  tasted  these  tubers,  which  were  once 
more  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  horticul- 
tural community  by  Mr.  Herein  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Mr.  Herrin  grows  them  without  any  special 
culture  in  the  open  quarters  of  the  kitchen 
garden ;  so  that  if,  hitherto,  they  have  failed  to 
find  favour,  it  is  not  by  reason  of  any  difficulty 
in  their  cultivation. 

The  Potato  has  secured  such  a  hold  upon  us, 
that  none  of  the  plants — yams,  oca,  Apios,  or 
others — proposed  as  substitutes  has  any  real 
chance  of  success  till  the  land  gets  Potato-sick, 
or  till  the  crowding  together  into  one  area  of 
Potatos,  and  nothing  but  Potatos,  fosters  the 
development  of  contagious  disease  from  fungus- 
spores,  or  destruction  by  eel-worms,  wire- 
worms,  or  any  other  predatory  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

This  being  so.  any  literature  concerned  with 
the  Potato  is  sure  of  attentive   consideration, 


Pig,  137.— oxaxis  crenata  tubers. 


and  will  be  perused  by  the  gardener  almost 
with  as  much  avidity  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Vine.  For  this  reason  we  are  glad  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  our  readers  a  standard  work 
in  the  French  language  by  M.  Ernest  Roze.* 

It  forms  a  large  octavo  volume  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  pages,  with  table  of  contents, 
index,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  illus- 
trative woodcuts,  and  one  coloured  plate.  The 
book  is  well  arranged  in  two  parts,  and  seven 
chapters,  and  is  easy  to  consult.  The  first  part 
is  devoted  to  the  wild  Potatos,  their  introduc- 
tion into  Europe,  and  especially  into  France. 
In  the  second  part  the  life-history  of  the  plant 
is  dealt  with,  and  the  diseases  to  which  it  is 
tubject  are  enumerated.  Details  relating  to 
cultivation  follow,  whilst  the  last  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  various  uses  to  which  the  Potato 
is  put  as  an  esculent,  or  as  yielding  spirit  or 
dextrine. 

In  the  forefront  of  tho  work  is  placed  a 
coloured    reproduction    of    the     Potato,    with 

"  HisUire  dela  Pomme  tie  Terre,  traXtie  aux  points  de  vne 
Jitetorique,  Bibliologiqui,  Pfiihalogiqite,  Cultural  et  Utllitaire. 
Par  Ernest  Roze     .    .    .    (Paris:  J.  Rothschild.) 


foliage,  flowers,  and  two  tubers,  which  now-a- 
days  we  should  call  small  and  mis-shapen.  This 
drawing  is  the  earliest  document  we  possess 
relating  to  the  introduction  of  the  Potato.  It 
was  executed  in  1089  by  or  for  Philippe  de 
Sivry,  who  in  the  previous  year  had  sent  two 
tubers  and  a  fruit  from  Vienna  to  Clusius 
(Charles  de  l'Escluse).  The  original  draw- 
ing if  still  preserved  in  the  Musce  Plantin  at 
Antwerp.  John  Gerakde  (159(3)  was  the  first 
to  cultivate  the  plant  in  England,  and  the 
frontispiece  to  his  Herhal  (1597)  shows  the 
botanist  with  a  flowering  spray  of  the  Potato 
in  his  hand.  It  was  from  Drake  that  Gerabde 
received  the  tubers,  which  were  cultivated  at 
that  time  in  Virginia.  Gerarde,  in  his  turn, 
communicated  the  tuber»  to  Clusius. 

M.  Roze  goes  into  detail  respecting  the  early 
history  of  the  tuber,  and  the  countries  from 
which  it  originated— details  into  which  we  need 
not  follow  him,  as  the  subject  was  pretty  fully 
dealt  with  in  our  columns  at  the  time  of  the 
most  instructive  Potato  Conference  held  at  the 
Aquarium  in  1886,  and  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Sutton's  lecture,  November  2,  1895, 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  as  well  as  in 
the  writings  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  M.  Ed.  Andre, 
M.  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  and  others. 
Nevertheless,  the  details  given  by  M.  Roze 
relating  to  the  connection  which  Clusius  of 
Arras  had  with  the  introduction  and  dispersion 
of  the  Potato,  are  full  of  interest  for  those  con- 
cerned in  historical  research.  The  general 
result  is,  that  the  native  country  of  the  Potato 
is  pronounced  to  be  Chile,  and  that  as  to  the 
identification  of  particular  species  of  tuber- 
bearing  Solanums,  there  is  the  usual  difference 
of  opinion  among  botanists — a  difference  which 
the  variation  in  the  plants  themselves  amply 
justifies. 

The  dissemination  of  the  Potato  throughout 
France  and  the  continent  of  Europe  is  largely 
treated  by  M.  Roze,  but  has  naturally  less 
interest  for  us  than  the  corresponding  details 
relating  to  its  introduction  into  this  country  in 
the  days  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  when  SllAKS- 
peare  was  producing  his  immortal  dramas. 

How  vast  have  been  the  changes  in  the 
Potato  since  that  time  is  shown  by  the  cata- 
logue of  MM.  Vilmorin,  in  which  six 
hundred  and  thirty  varieties  are  enumerated. 
Our  growers  have  lately  naturally  turned  their 
attention  towards  the  production  of  varieties 
with  greater  power  of  resistance  to  the 
onslaught  of  disease.  To  effect  this,  selec- 
tion has  been  made  of  early  varieties  to  ripen 
before  the  usual  period  when  the  disease  may 
be  expected,  and  efforts  have  been  made  by 
cross-breeding  to  secure  greater  robustness  of 
constitution. 

In  dealing  with  the  diseases  of  tho  Potato, 
M.  Eo/.E  lays  great  stress  on  the  occurrence  of 
a  slime-fungus  (Pseudocommis  vitis).  In  the 
disease  known  as  curl,  M.  Roze  could  find 
neither  fungus-spawn  nor  bacteria,  nor  micro- 
cocci. What  he  did  find  was  the  existence  of 
reddish-brown  patches,  similar  to  what  had 
been  observed  in  Beet,  and  which  also  occur 
in  the  Vine,  being  the  cause  of  that  once  mys- 
terious disease  "browning,"  which  attracted 
so  much  attention  at  Chiswick  and  in  the 
vineries  of  Mr.  Blackmore.  These  patches 
are  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  parasite  which 
exists  either  in  the  form  of  a  slimy  or  mucous 
"  plasmodium,"  not  enclosed  in  any  cell- wall, 
and  which  feeds  on  the  tissues  of  the  leaf,  or 
in  that  of  large  cells  or  cysts,  as  when  the  plant 
enters   into   a   state   of  comparative   inaction. 
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This  parasite  is  by  to  means  peculiar  to  the 
Potato  or  the  Vine,  but  has  already  been  recog- 
nised in  some  seventy  or  eighty  other  plants. 
M.  Eoze  has  succeeded  iu  cultivating  the  Pseudo- 
commis,  and  entertains  no  doubt  that  it  is 
the  cause  of  the  disease  in  Potatos  known  as 
curl.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  some 
vegetable  pathologists  have  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  agree  with  M.  Eoze's  conclusions. 

The  disease  called  scab  is  attributed  by 
M.  Eoze  to  a  micrococcus,  whilst  dry  gaugrene 
is  said  by  him  to  be  due  to  a  fungus,  Fusi- 
sporium  solani,  and  wet  gangrenelto  the  presence 
of  a  bacillus  or  micrococcus.  The  Potato  dis- 
ease proper,  due  to  a  fungus,  Phytophthora 
infestans,  is,  of  course,  treated  at  considerable 
length,  and  credit  is  given  to  Charles  Moeren 
for  his  discovery,  in  1S45,  of  the  source  of  the 
mischief.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  Mouren  re- 
commended an  admixture  of  lime  and  copper- 
sulphate  to  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  fungus-spores, 
thus  anticipating  the  now  famous  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  We  cannot  follow  M.  Eoze  in  the 
ample  historical  details  that  he  gives,  nor  dis- 
cuss the  share  that  particular  botanists  have 
had  in  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  the 
parasite  from  Montagne  and  Berkeley  to 
De  Bary.  Those  who  desire  to  gaiu  in  small 
compass  an  account  of  the  nature  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fungus,  and  of  the  controversies  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  may  be  counselled  to  peruse 
M.  Eoze's  impartial  summary.  The  sixth 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Potato,  including  the  subjects  of  hybridisation 
and  grafting,  and  is  marked  by  the  same  tho- 
roughness that  characterises  the  other  chapters. 

The  space  at  our  disposal  forbids  us  from 
mentioning  at  further  length  the  contents  of 
this  very  valuable  treatise.  It  is  full  of  infor- 
mation, clearly  arranged,  and  due  credit  is 
given  to  the  various  naturalists,  of  whose 
observations  the  author  has  availed  himself. 
Considering  the  voluminous  nature  of  the 
literature  on  the  subject,  we  can  but  congratu- 
late M.  Eoze  on  the  skill  he  has  exercised  in 
seizing  what  is  essential,  and  in  leaving  aside 
that  which  is  now  seen  to  be  unimportant  or 
incorrect.  Misprints  are  rare.  Hensley  should, 
however,  be  Hemsley  ;  and  Cruikshanks 
should  be  substituted  for  Crtjckshands. 


%•  OUR  ALMANAC. — According  to  our  usual 
practice  we  shall  shortly  issue  a  Gardeners  Chronicle 
Almanac  for  the  Year  1899.  In  order  to  make  it  ax 
useful  as  possible  for  reference,  we  shall  be  obliged  if 
Secretaries  of  Hortiev.ltv.ral,  Botanical  and  allied 
Societies,  or  any  of  our  correspondents,  will  send  us 
immediate  intimation  of  all  fixtures  for  the  coming  year. 

Hydrangeas  in  the  Azores.— In  our  issue  for 

Nov.  5  last,  we  reproduced  a  photograph,  kindly  fur- 
uished  us  by  Dr.  Morris,  which  gave  an  extensive 
view  of  some  of  the  magnificent  hedges  of  Hydrangea 
Hortensia  that  grow  ia  the  Azores.  The  Supplemen- 
tary Illustration  to  our  present  issue  will  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  wonderful  height  to  which  the  plant 
grows,  and  illustrate  the  free-flowering  habit  the 
species  appears  to  possess  in  any  country.  The  pho- 
tograph was  taken  towards  the  end  of  July  by 
a  member  of  the  family  Dabney,  which  has  repre- 
sented the  United  States  as  consul  for  the  Azores  for 
three  generations.  The  district  where  these  parti- 
cular hedges  may  be  seen  is  the  high  pasture  land  of 
Fayal.  As  the  Hydrangea  was  introduced  to  the 
Azores  only  some  thirty  years  ago,  the  efiect  it  haB 
had  upon  the  landEcape,  as  shown  by  the  photographs, 
is  certainly  remarkable. 

'The  Gardeners'  Magazine."— The  Christ- 
mas  number   contains  an  almanac  with   a   coloured 


border  of  Penzance  Briars,  and  a  series  of  seasonable 
articles,  which  are  fresh  and  bright,  though  dealing 
with  worn  subjects.  We  tender  our  congratulations 
to  our  contemporary. 

Meeting  of  Belgian   Horticulturists  at 

Ghent. — At  the  meetirg  on  Dec.  5  of  the  Chambre 
Syndicate  des  Horticulteurs  Beiges,  the  following 
awards  were  made  : — Certificates  of  Merit  for  Dieffen- 
bachia  Leonioo,  for  Maranta  major,  and  for  Peperoinia 
metallica  to  M.  Rigouts;  for  OJontoglossum  crispum 
var.  Paulina,  to  M.  G.  Vincke-Dujardin  (<i  Vunani- 
mitt)  ;  for  Cattleya  St.  Legeriana  (C.  intermedia  x 
C.  Walkeriana),  to  M.  Vincke-Dujardin  ;  for  Cattleya 
labiata  Madame  G.  Vincke  (par  acclamation  ef 
avec  felicitations  du  jury)  ;  also  for  Azalea 
Madame  V.  Vermeersch,  to  MM.  Vermeersch  k 
De  Baerdemaeker  ;  for  Anthurium  Andreanum 
(hybrid),  to  M.  C.  Petrick ;  for  Poinsettia  pul- 
cherrima  variegata,  to  M.  L.  De  Smet-Duvivier  ;  and 
for  Lomaria  (L.  gibba  x  Blechnum  brasiliense), 
(a-  Vunanimite),  to  the  same  exhibitor.  Cultural 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  M.  A.  Rigouts,  for 
Croton  Madame  De  Smet-Duvivier,  for  Ansectochilus 
petola,  and  for  Croton  George  Lesueur.  Honourable 
Mention  was  allotted  to  MM.  Vermeersch  &  De 
Baerdemaeker,  for  seedling  Dracaena  ;  and  Honour- 
able Mention  for  Cultivation  to  M.  Alloucius,  for  a 
collection  of  Cocos  Weddeliana.  The  jury  expressed 
the  hope  of  seeing,  at  a  later  meeting,  Oreopanax 
Sanderianum,  shown  by  M.  A.  Rigouts,  and  Kentia 
Dumoniana  from  MM.  E.  Praet  et  Cie. 

CARROTS  IN  INDIA. — We  are  sorry  to  learn  that 
the  efforts  made  at  the  time  of  the  receut  famine  to 
cultivate  Carrots  on  a  large  scale  in  India  hava  not 
proved  successful.  We  recorded  at  the  time  the 
success  achieved  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  in  the 
prompt  collection  and  despatch  of  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  the  seed  ;  but  the  results  were  unsatisfactory. 
It  was  not  sown  till  2J  months  after  the  usual  time 
for  sowing,  and  the  cultivation  of  imported  teed,  says 
Indian  Gardening,  is  more  suitable  for  the  minute 
skill  of  the  market-gardening  classes  than  for  the 
broader  style  of  work  displayed  by  the  ordinary 
cultivator. 

COS  LETTUCES.  —  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  laitues  romaiites,  or  Cob  Lettuces,  were  intro- 
duced into  France  by  Rabelais.  We  do  not  find 
any  statement  of  the  kind  in  Vilmorin's  Plantcs 
Potageres,  but  it  is  made  by  M.  Gibault  in  a  paper 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  de  la  Sociite 
Nationale  d' Horticulture. 

The    Late  Dr.    Paterson's    Library.— On 

the  14th  iust. ,  the  Medals,  &c,  and  the  library  of 
the  late  Dr.  Paterson,  Bridge  of  Allau,  were  dis- 
posed of  in  Dowell's  Sale  Rooms,  Edinburgh.  These 
formed  the  la&t  portion  of  the  effects  belonging  to 
the  estate  of  the  late  Doctor,  the  antique  furniture, 
curios,  &c. ,  having  been  sold  at  previous  sales,  at 
which  the  largest  prices  were  realised  for  ancient 
firelocks,  which  rarjged  in  prices  from  about  £20  to 
£80.  The  books  on  gardening  were  fewer  in  number 
than  one  would  have  expected,  and  of  these  not  a 
few  were  presentation  copies.  The  Orchid  Album, 
vols.  i.  to  v.,  brought  the  laigest  price  of  any,  a 
dealer  purchasing  it  for  £9.  Sharpe's  Monograph  of 
the  Alcedinidce  was  t'5  ;  Bauer's  Genera  Filicum,  25s., 
and  other  works  under  £1.  The  curious  old  Atlas 
the  Doctor  was  so  fond  of  exhibiting  to  the  numerous 
visitors  who  went  to  see  the  famous  Orchids  at  Fern- 
field,  was  sold  for  £3  10s.  The  oldest  work  on  gar- 
dening in  the  collection  was  the  second  (1721)  edition 
of  Reid'a  Scots  Gardner. 

Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son's  Annual  Dinner. 

— The  annual  dinner  of  Messrs.  Hurst's  em- 
plnyis  took  place  at  the  Holborh  Restaurant  on  the 
17th  instant,  the  spacious  Venetian  Hall  being  filled 
by  the  numerous  company,  including  several  visitors, 
among  them  Messrs.  T.  McKenzie,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  New  Zealand,  W.  G. 
Innes,  G.  Townsend,  and  others.  Mr.  N.  Sherwoc  d, 
V.M.H.,  presided,  supported  by  hi}  sons,  Messrs. 
W.  and  E.  Sherwood,  and  with  few  exceptions  the 


whole  of  the  staff  were  present.  The  cordiality 
existing  between  the  employer  and  employed  was 
manifested  in  an  unmistakable  manner  during  the 
evening,  especially  when  Mr.  Sherwood  in  sympa- 
thetic terms  proposed  the  health  of  the  representa- 
tives, heads  of  departments,  and  general  staff ;  but 
the  enthusiasm  was  greatest  when  Mr.  Hugh  Aiton, 
one  of  the  principal  representatives,  proposed  the 
health  of  Messrs.  W.  &  E.  Sherwood.  After  the 
loyal  toasts  had  been  given,  Mr.  Mackenzie  proposed 
"  Success  to  the  firm  of  Hurst  &  Son,  and  said  that 
though  there  had  been  a  falling  off  in  the  export 
trade  of  this  country,  this  could  not  be  said  of  the 
seed  trade,  and  especially  of  the  firm  under  whose 
invitation  they  bad  met  that  evening.  He  thought 
success  had  resulted  largely  from  the  personality  of 
the  firm,  and  the  able  staff  by  whom  Mr.  Sherwood 
was  supported.  Mr.  Sherwood  met  with  a  perfect 
ovation.  He  said  that  he  had  learned  this  fact  in 
business,  that  success  depended  upon  the  confidence 
reposed  in  the  firm,  and  without  such  confidence  they 
could  not  hope  to  succeed.  He  was  justified  in 
saying  that  their  export  trade  in  seeds  had  shown  a  de- 
cided increase.  He  had  such  confidence  in  his  employes 
and  their  devotion  to  his  interests,  that  be  hoped  all, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  would  rtmain  in  his 
service.  Later  in  the  evening,  when  proposing  what 
he  termed  the  tosst  of  the  evening,  "The  Repre- 
sentatives and  Staff,"  the  Chairman  warmly  thanked 
all,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  for  their  assist- 
ance in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  esta- 
blishment. One  present  that  night  had  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  firm  for  thirty-four  years, 
another  for  thirty  years,  and  several  between  twenty 
and  thirty  yeare.  He  was  looking  forward  with  great 
hopefulness  to  his  two  sons,  who  were  now  taking  part 
in  the  business  as  assistants  in  the  work  devolving 
upon  the  head  of  the  firm. 

Turnford    Hall    Nurseries   Workmen's 

INSTITUTE. — The  annual  supper  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Workmen's  Institute  in  connection 
with  the  Turuford  Hall  Nurseries  took  phca  on 
December  17.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  Th.  Rochford, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  was  well  supported  by  a 
Dumber  of  honorary  members  and  friends  repre- 
senting many  of  the  business  houses  with  whom  the 
firm  have  dealings.  The  large  dining-hall  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  Palms,  Pandanus,  Co- 
diasums,  Begonias,  and  Orchids.  Some  180  members 
and  friends  sat  down  to  a  capital  repast.  A  miscel- 
laneous concert  followed,  and  was  much  enjoyed.  At 
the  close  of  the  concert,  the  health  of  the  proprietor 
was  drank  with  ringing  cheers,  and  in  his  reply  Mr. 
Rochford  expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  experienced 
in  presiding  on  the  occasion,  and  the  enjoyment  he 
had  in  meeting  under  such  favourable  circumstances 
so  many  of  his  workmen  and  friends.  The  Institute 
in  which  the  company  were  assembled  had  been 
erected  by  him  for  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of 
the  men  employed  by  him,  and  he  was  much  gratified 
in  the  manner  the  young  men  appreciated  the  advan- 
tages placed  within  their  reach.  He  hoped  he  might 
for  maay  years  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  meeting  his 
friends  on  such  occasions.  Mr.  G.  Paol  replied  to 
the  toast  of  "  The  Visitors,"  expressing  the  pleasure 
he  had  in  accepting  the  invitation  to  be  present,  and 
also  bore  testimony  to  the  many  advantages  the 
Institute  offered  to  the  young  men  of  the  district. 
The  young  men  themselves  constitute  the  various 
catering,  entertainment,  and  management  committees 
and  there  is  general  satisfaction. 


BARON 


FERDINAND 

EOTHSCHILD. 


DE 


The  notice  of  the  death  of  this  gentleman  will  be 
received  with  as  much  regret  by  the  horticultural 
community  as  by  any  other.  The  Baron's  tastes  were 
varied  and  refined.  His  garden  and  its  coutents 
afforded  him  the  keenest  pleasure,  and  being  a  Roths- 
child, it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  our  charities.  "It  was  not  right,"  he  said, 
at  the  dinner  of  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  in  1887, 
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"that  those  v  ho  dirived  giatificatiou  from  their 
gardens  should  lorget  the  gardeners,  to  whom  they 
cwed  bo  much." 

The  formation  of  his  famous  garden  at  Waddesdon 
was  described  in  our  columns  on  June  '27,  1S85,  and 
July  13,  1889.  Well-chosen,  indeed,  is  the  eminence  on 
which  Waddesdon  Manor  staads,  and  doubtlesB  forcen- 
turies  before  it  was  placed  there  many  a  wealthy  man 
had  cast  longing  eyes  on  it  for  the  site  of  a  residence  ; 
but '_ the  necessity  of  scarping  the  crown  to  form  a 
sufficiently  large  level  surface,  and  the  labour  and 
cost  of  taking  up  the  materials  deterred  them.  These 
difficulties  had  not  the  slightest  weight  with  the  late 
Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild,  whose  artistic  eye 
could  see  in  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  valleys, 
and  in  the  adaptability  of  the  hill  itself  to  artistic 
gardening,  a  more  than  equivalent  benefit  for  the  cost 
and  labour  incurred. 

Consequently,  the  present  princely  mansion,  a 
fitting  casket  for  the  priceless  art-treasures  contained 
therein,  was  built,  and  on  its  completion  the  country 
was  searched  for  large  Oaks  which,  at  great  cost, 
were  taken  up  and  planted  to  form  an  avenue  running 
from  the  central  hall  to  the  immense  white  marble 
fountain  on  the  other  side  of  the  plateau.  The  hill- 
side was  cleverly  laid  out,  its  winding  walks  disclosing 
separate  gardens,  each  one  giving  quite  a  new  view 
of  the  3urrounditg  country.  In  quiet  nooks  cool 
rockeries  were  arranged,  and  in  planting  trees  and 
shrubs  the  late  Baron  always  arranged  that  each  of 
the  nam  subjects  should  be  planted  in  clumps  of 
sufficient  size  to  show  their  individual  characteristics, 
and  studiously  avoided  mixed  plantiog,  a  proceeding 
which  he  rightly  held  gave  a  garden  a  monotonous 
appearance  from  end  to  end. 

The  fine  block  of  plant-houses,  with  their  cent1  ral 
rockeries  and  rock-bordered  corridors,  contains  a  fine 
set  of  Orchid-houses,  for  the  Baron  cultivated  the 
showier  rare  and  haudsome  Orchids  for  two  piincipal 
reasons — first,  because  he  really  liked  them  ;  and, 
secondly,  because  their  flowers  were  of  inestimaole 
value  in  making  those  gorgeom  displays  in  the 
mansion  when  entertaining,  as  he  often  did,  the 
highest  personages  in  the  land.  Cattleyas,  Liclias, 
Odontoglossums,  and  such-like  things,  were  grown  in 
quantity,  and  of  each  kind  only  the  best  varieties  were 
purchased.  Miltonia  vexillaria  was  also  a  favourite, 
and  with  it,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  Mr.  Jaques,  the  gardener  at 
Waddesdon,  made,  at  the  Baron's  suggestion,  what 
most  of  the  gueBts  present  considered  the  finest 
and  most  chaste  indoor  decoration  they  had  ever 
seen.  In  the  matter  of  these  decorations  as  with  all 
things  coming  under  the  eye  of  the  Baron,  it  was 
required  that  everything  must  harmonise,  and  if  any- 
thing struck  him  as  being  incongruous  it  had  to  be 
removed. 

That  he  loved  his  garden,  and  that  he  aceruired 
rare  and  haudsome  plants  because  he  loved  them, 
and  not  merely  because  his  wealth  gave  him  oppor- 
tunities for  getting  things  which  less  fortunate  beings 
could  not  afford,  was  evident ;  and  the  interest  which 
he  took  in  the  plants  shown  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  at  other  exhibitions  (for  he  invari- 
ably looked  in  at  a  flower-show  wherever  he  might 
be),  and  the  appropriate  remarks  which  he  always 
made  at  out  the  subjects  on  view,  clearly  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  not  only  did  he  like  plants,  but  that  he 
had  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  them — a 
trait  which  is  characteristic  of  all  the  Rothschilds. 


ROUND  THE  MARKET. 

Covent  Garden,  with  its  modern  extensions,  where 
at  this  seaBon  all  the  various  home-grown  and  exotic 
fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  obtained,  is  now,  as 
always,  worthy  of  an  inspection  by  tbe  visitor  to 
the  metropolis.  In  no  other  market  in  the  world  are 
such  immense  masses  of  produce  dealt  with,  and  con- 
sidering its  rather  restricted  area,  and  congested 
street  traffic,  witn  so  little  confusion  and  delay.  The 
early  morning  is  the  best  part  of  the  day,  that  is,  in 
wintar,  from  4  a.m.  till  6  a.m.,  to  visit  the  market, 
so  as  to  form  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business 
done.     Excellent  Asparagus  has  been   ob'ainatle  in 


the  market  at  any  time  these  last  six  weeks,  and 
delectable  Seakale  is  fairly  abimdant  and  cheap. 
Saladings  from  France  now  take  lhe  lead,  that  of 
English  growth  being  nowhere  in  comparison,  either 
in  quantity  or  quality.  Those  consumers  of  roast 
beef  who  like  the  warm  pungent  aroma  of  English 
Horseradish,;  must  insist  on  getting  it,  there  being 
much  continental  stuff  on  sale,  which  is  sadly  defi- 
cient in  this  respect,  although  of  goid  usable  size. 
Celeriac  is  the  continental  substitute  for  blanched 
Celery,  which  is  fairly  abundant  just  now.  The 
buyer  should  be  careful  to  eschew  the  tempting 
very  big  tubers,  these  being  mostly  hollow,  and 
consequently  wasteful  in  preparation  for  the  table. 
Mushrooms  are  good  and  (lentiful,  and  greenstuff  of 
all  kinds  abundant  and  well  flavoured,  considering 
the  drought  the  plants  endured  in  September  and 
October,  which  is  not  conducive  to  mildness  of 
flavour.  Cauliflowers  and  Early  Broccoli  were  never 
finer  at  so  late  a  date. 

The  flower  market  is  very  pleasing,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  sights  of  London,  but  few  visitorsBee  is  beauties, 
owing  to  the  market  authoiities  closing  it  at  9  a.m. 
This  market  is  at  all  seasons  well  supplied  with 
flowers,  and  plants  in  great  variety,  some  being 
very  choice,  so  that  a  visit  paid  between  five  and 
six  o'clock  in  the  morniDg  would  atton'sh  anyone 
unacquainted  with  the  great  proportions  of  this  trade. 

In  the  market  proper  can  be  seen  on  sale  all 
the  varieties  of  seasonable  fruits,  of  fins  produc- 
tion, many  from  far  distant  countries,  including 
the  bright  coloured  fruits  of  the  Persimmon,  or 
Kaki,  a  native  of  Japan,  and  now  grown  in  the 
south  of  France.  In  form,  a  Persimmon  fruit  is  like 
a  good-sized  smooth  Tomato,  but  more  spherical,  with 
just  a  tiny  point  at  the  top.  It  has  a  thin  skin,  and  is 
all  pulp,  aud  when  thoroughly  ripe  or  bletteel,  has 
an  agreeable  fruity  flavour.  Whether  it  will  come 
ia  large  quantities  and  become  |  opular  time  alone 
will  show.  Lychees  from  China,  a  small  brown  nut- 
like fruit;  Custard-Apple  from  Madeira;  from  the 
Canary  Islands,  Chow  Chows,  Yams,  Mangos, 
OraDges,  Tomatos,  Bananas,  and  new  Potatos.  Of 
Grapes,  first  there  are  those  of  home-growth,  well  to 
the  front,  consisting  of  Black  Alicante,  Gros  Colman, 
and  Muscat  of  Ale  xaudria,  some  of  the  black  Grapes 
having  fine  larg*  berries.  There  are  also  Belgian  and 
Channel  Islands  black  Grapes,  and  that  well-known 
good  old  kind,  the  Aline-ira,  from  Spain  and  Portugal. 
St.  Michael  Pine-apples  are  fire  in  appearance,  aud 
weigh  from  4  to  6  lb.  California  sends  us  fine 
Apples,  such  as  New  Town  Pippins,  Baldwins,  Blen- 
heim Orange,  &e.  These  American  Apples  are 
wrapped  separately  in  paper,  and  packed  in  layers  in 
boxes  holding  about  40  lb.  Of  Pears,  there  are  Easter 
Beurrd,  Glout  Morceau,  Mngaifique,  and  Barrys, 
which  are  likewise  wrapped  separately  in  pane r,  and 
packed  in  layers,  some  in  one  layer  only.  The  Cali- 
fornians  also  send  us  Oranges,  of  which  they  have 
sevoral  varieties,  such  as  Jaffa,  Jamaica,  Lisbon,  St. 
Michaels,  Teneriffe,  Tangierines,  &c.  From  Canada 
there  are  at  the  present  date  Apples,  Baldwins,  Ben 
Davis,  Greenings,  &c.  ;  and  from  Nova  Scotia,  King 
of  Tomkins  County,  a  showy-looking  fruit ;  Ribston 
Pippin",  Greenings,  &c.  Tnese  Apples  are,  without 
exception,  packed  in  barrels  holding  three  bushels. 
Nuts  are  in  great  variety,  with  Dates,  dried  Figs, 
and  other  fruitB,  and  all  lhe  vegetables  forced 
and  otherwise  in  season. 

Holly  and  Misltto.  both  well  berried,  with  Christmas 
trees  and  other  plants  for  decoration,  Bre  in  great 
plenty. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  Season's  Novelties. — Continuing  my  notes 
on  the  new  Japanese  var  eties,  commenced  on  p.  425, 
I  find  that  the  novelties  in  this  section  are  more 
numerous  than  for  some  years. 

Hauwell  Glory  is  one  of  Mr.  Seward's  Eoglish- 
raised  seedling,  and  belongs  to  the  Japanese  incurved 
section.  It  has  pointed  petals,  Mid  the  flower  is  full 
and  deep.  The  colours,  chestnut  and  gold,  are 
pleasing. 

R.  Hooper  Pearson  has  been    properl?  describe  il  as 


a  yellow-llowered  Mutual  Friend.  It  closely  re- 
sembles that  variety  in  everything  but  colour,  which, 
in  the  novelty,  is  rich  orange-yellow.  As  a  market 
variety,  this  Japanese  should  be  useful,  as  it  bloom? 
so  freely.  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
year,  and  a  credit  to  the  raiser,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

L.  Humphrey  is  another  of  Mr.  Jones'  seedlings- 
The  petals  are  of  medium  width,  and  the  colour  is 
pale  red  or  t.erra-cotta. 

Dr.  Hope  is  a  warm  brick-red  colour,  with  gold 
reverse.  The  florets  are  a  trifle  too  erect  and  stiff  to- 
be  graceful.  It,  however,  promises  to  make  a  full, 
solid  bloom. 

Fair  Maid  is  lilac-rose,  with  silvery  reverse,  whicb 
is  plainly  seen,  as  the  centre  petals  incurve  at  the  tips 
— a  promising  variety. 

Lord  Aldenham  is  a  golden  sport  from  Edwin 
Moljneux,  naturally  retaining  the  character  of  that 
popular  variety.  Whether  it  is  good  enough  tr> 
inaiutain  a  leaoing  position  among  yellows,  which  are 
so  numerous,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Fred  Joy,  one  of  Seward's  seedlings,  has  rather 
stiff,  broad  petals.  The  colour  is  warm  terra-cotta, 
with  golden  reverse. 

Mrs.  Seward  is  much  like  M.  Chenon  de  Lecbit  in 
form  of  flower  and  petal.  The  colour  is  rich  red  or 
crimson,  with  golden-chestnut  reversn 

James  Dare  and  Helen  Sewara  are  ooth  from  the- 
sanie  raiser  (Seward)  ;  the  former  is  magenta-claret, 
with  stiff  petals,  and  the  latter  red  suffused  with 
purple. 

M.  Fatzer  is  one  of  the  most  promising  in  M. 
Calvat's  latest  batch  ;  the  loosely  incurving  blooms- 
measure  fully  S  inches  in  diameter.  The  colour  ij 
rich  yellow. 

Mr.  T.  Carringlon  promises  to  become  one  of  the 
best  of  the  incurved  Japanese  eection.  The  bloomy- 
are  large,  shapely,  and  devoid  of  coarseness.  The 
inside  of  the  florets  are  purple,  tlie  reverse  silver, 
but  of  a  darker  shade  than  Australie,  which  it  some- 
what resembles.  It  is  a  disiinct  advance  on  that 
variety  (Mr.  W.  Wells). 

Nina  Dabbs  has  full,  broad,  lance-shaped,  yellow- 
coloured  florets,  which  curl  slightly  at  the  tip. 

Secretaire  Fierens  has  long  drooping  florets, 
brocze-red. 

Swanley  Giant  produces  large,  closely-incurving 
blooms,  lilac,  pink,  and  white  (Messrs.  Cannell  .t 
Sons). 

Master  Jas.  Epps  has  long  drooping  curly  florets  i  S 
deep  jellovv  colour. 

Surpasses  Amiral  is  a  large  heavily-built  bloom,  just 
a  trifle  rough  in  the  petal.  The  colour  of  centre  is 
golden  yellow,  paler  at  the  base,  and  occasionally 
flushed  with  red. 

C.  F.  Payne  is  a  gooil  yellow  Howe  red  variety,  with 
broad  florets. 

Madame  G.  Bruant  is  a  full-centred  Japanese,  with 
long  flat  florets,  which  curl  slightly  at  the  tips,  until 
finely  expanded.     The  colour  is  clear  rose. 

.Souvenir  tie  Madame  F.  Hosette  is  redelish-purple> 
on  the  surface,  with  silver  r<  verse. 

Madeline  Davis  is  one  of  Mr.  Davis's  seedlings,  and 
is  full  of  promise.  The  colour  is  white,  lightly  tinged 
pink.  The  florets  are  iriegularly  twisted.  A  full, 
deep  variety. 

Madame  A.  Rosseau  ia  white,  blotched  with  purple 
or  lilac,  foil  and  large. 

Mr.  F.  Brewer  has  petals  of  the  style  of  Ella  Curtis. 
pa'e  yellow. 

Le  Grand  Dragon,  orange-yellow  colour,  with  some- 
what short  petals. 

licUe  Mauve,  a  lovely  tint  of  mauve,  with  incurving 
florets. 

Ti  e  following  varieties  have  been  raised  by  Mr. 
We  ekes,  Tbrumpton  Hall  Girdens,  Derby,  and  are 
dis  inctly  creditable  examples  of  Englibh  -raiseii 
Chrysanthemums  :  — 

Mrs.  Barkley  has  broad  petals  which  curl  at  the 
tips  ;  the  colour  is  roEe,  with  silver  reverse. 

Lady  Crawshaw  bears  a  close  resemblance  in  the 
form  of  flower  to  Madame  Carnot,  but  the  florets  are 
perhaps  a  trifle  less  in  length.  The  colour  is  white, 
flushed  faintly  with  blush.  This  variety  should  be 
noted  by  intending  growers  for  exhibition. 
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W.  Cursham  belongs  to  the  semi-incurving 
Japanese  Bection  with  curled  tips  ;  the  florets  are 
narrow,  bright,  terra-cotta  rose  in  colour,  with  gold 
reverse. 

Annie  Prevost  resembles  Etoile  de  Lyon  in  style  of 
floret.  It  is  rose-magenta  in  colour,  tipped  with 
silver. 

Mrs.  Coombes  is  one  of  Mr.  N.  Davis'  seedling- 
raised  varieties,  with  narrow,  flat  petals,  the  paleit  of 
lilac  colour.  E.  Molyneux. 


excellent  decorative  subjects  ;  and  next  to  them  come 
the  Pompons.  In  both  cases  the  blooms  last  for  a 
long  period  in  a  fresh  condition  when  removed  from 
the  plants. 

In  lifting  the  roots  the  stems  should  be  cut  off 
within  6  inches  of  the  ground,  and  the  roots  dug  up 
on  a  day  when  the  soil  is  not  unduly  moist.  Let  the 
roots  be  placed  in  a  cold  vinery  or  a  shed  for  a  few  days, 
and  when  dry  let  them  be  stored  in  a  ool  shed, 
cellar,  or  even   under  the  stage  of  the  greenhouse, 


Fig.  13S. — a  storm  tossed  veteran*. 


ment  and  loss  of  foliage  The  first  signs  of  aphis, 
black  or  green,  should  incite  the  gardener  to  take 
measures,  against  these  foes,  either  fumigating  with 
tobacco,  or  vaporising  with  "XL  all,"  never  waiting 
till  the  plants  are  badly  infested  before  acting.  Fumi- 
gation on  two  successive  nights  will  kill  the  aphides 
better  than  aught  else.  On  the  morning  following 
a  fumigation,  the  plants  should  be  carefully  syringed, 
in  order  to  clear  off  the  dead  and  sick  insects  and 
dust. 

The  Celery-leaf  miner-fly  (Tephritis  onopordinis) 
is  at  times  very  destructive,  disfiguring  the  leaves, 
and  giving  a  check  to  the  plants.  The  larvae  of 
this  species  of  fly  can  easily  be  seen  between  the 
two  skins  of  the  leaf,  and  may  be  readily  killed  by 
nipping  it,  or  in  bad  cases  by  the  removal  of  the  leaf. 

The  plants  should  now  be  standing  in  a  house 
where  they  will  be  safe  from  injury  by  frost.  A  low 
span-roofed  house,  or  a  pit  capable  of  being  heated 
when  necessary,  suits  them.  The  three  chief  points 
in  winter-culture  are  freedom  from  frost,  abundance 
of  air,  and  a  position  close  to  the  glass,  so  that  growth 
will  not  become  drawn,  and  fire-heat  only  made  use 
of  when  absolutely  necessary.  In  warm  southerly 
localities  the  Cineraria  is  wintered  in  cold  pis,  and 
the  little  frost  experienced  is  warded  off  by  means  of 
coverings.  A  cool,  moist  floor,  upon  which  to  place 
the  pots  is  of  importance.  Those  plants  which  have 
filled  their  pots  with  roots  may  be  afforded  weak 
manure-water  occasionally,  and  plants  in  small  pots 
for  flowering  at  Christmas  may  be  afforded  half-a- 
tea-spoonful  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  each  6-ineh  pot, 
sprinkling  it  on  the  surface  j  ust  before  water  is  applied. 
Care  must  be  taken  when  giving  this  stimulant  that 
the  soil  is  not  dry,  or  injury  to  the  surface-roots  may 
be  done.  A  safe  method  of  applying  sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  to  dissolve  2  oz.  of  it  in  3  gall  >ns  of 
weak  liquid-manure,  and  afford  this  alternately  with 
clew  water.  Where  cow's  or  sheep-dung  can  be 
obtained,  nothing  is  better  than  this,  and  soot,  mixed 
with  water  and  applied  in  a  clear  state  alternately 
with  clear  water.  Plants  intended  to  flower  in  March 
and  April  should  be  repotted,  using  a  light,  fibrous, 
loamy,  rough  (unsifted)  compost,  not  made  over-rich 
with  manure.  Except  such  plants  as  are  growing  in 
relatively  small  pots,  Cinerarias  do  not  require  much 
water  at  the  root  at  this  season.  Large  specimens 
required  for  spring-flowering,  if  incliiif  d  to  grow  tall, 
and  ill-furnished  at  the  base,  should  have  the  point 
of  the  stem  pinched  out  as  a  corrective.  E.  M. 


Florists*   Flowers. 

*     — 

DAHLIAS. 

In  consequenca  of  the  mild  weather  experienced 
up  to  November  22,  when  several  degrees  of  frost 
occurred  in  the  south,  and  at  Loughborough  in 
Leicestershire,  12°  were  registered  on  the  grass, 
Dahlias  of  all  sections  nontioned  to  bloom  up  to  that 
time.  Nothiog  would  be  gained,  howevpr,  by  allow- 
ing the  roots  to  stay  longer  in  the  ground. 

Dahlias  of  all  types  are  now  so  numerous  in 
variety,  that  none  but  the  best  should  be  grown,  and 
the  present  is  a  good  lime  to  discard  inferior  varieties. 
The  Cactus  varieties  are  finding  much  favour,  being 


where  water  will  not  reach  them.  The  chief  points 
to  be  aimed  at  are  freedom  from  iDJury  by  frost, 
and  coolness  without  excessive  dryness.-  The  latter 
conditiou  ii  best  insured  by  covering  them  with  sand, 
half-decayed  leaves,  or  finely-sifted  coal-ashes.  As 
toe  spring  comis  round,  and  the  roots  exhibit  signs 
of  growth,  a  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  for  the 
ravages  •  f  slugs  and  eniils,  which  devour  and  gnaw 
the  succulent  growths. 

ClSJERAnlAS. 

These  will  now  require  a  good  deal  of  the  gar- 
dener's attention,  or  the  heads  of  flowers  will  be  poor. 
Green-fly  is  very  troubles  ims,  and  particularly  in  mild 
weather,  infesting  the  leaves,  and  causing  disfigure- 


A  STORM-TOSSED  VETERAN. 

It  may  evoke  some  pleasant  reminiscences  at  this 
season  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  portrait  of  a  Pinus 
C  jmbra  (fig.  138)  which  has  made  a  brave  if  futile  effort 
to  withstand  the  wintry  blasts,  the  lightning  flash, 
and  the  scores  of  other  hostile  contingencies  which 
the  trees  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  have  to  contend 
against.  The  Matterhorn  in  the  background  forms  a 
contrast  striking  but  hardly  real,  for  this  great 
pyramid,  which  might  be  taken  as  an  emblem  of 
stability,  is  subject  to  the  same  fate,  and  the  time 
will  come  whon  its  rocky  precipices  will  also  present  a 
picture  of  detraction  and  disintegration.  The  plasm 
of  the  tree  and  the  rock  of  the  mountain  are  both 
subject  to  continual  change  ;  and  although  we 
cannot  conceive  of  their  utter  annihilation,  yet  the 
form  they  will  ultimately  assume  must  be  something 
very  different  from  what  it  now  is.  An  account  of 
the  growth  of  Pinus  Cembra  in  the  forests  of 
Zermatt  was  given  in  our  columns,  p.  236, 
September  24,  1898. 


Scotland. 

• 

FLOWERS  IN  SEASON. 
Flowers  are  becoming  year  by  year  a  more  pres- 
sing requirement  during  Cnristmastide  in  Scotland  ; 
this  is  very  largely  because  that  festival  is  now  more 
frequently  observed  than  formerly.  Churches  and 
private  chapels  call  for  a  large  supply,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  we  have  Chrysanthemums  to  help  in  meeting 
these.  White  flowers  are  to  be  desired  before  all  others 
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but,  fortunately,  they  are  not  indispensable  ;  and  for 
dimly-lighted  edifices  bright  yellow  flowers  show 
better  than  any  others.  Mons.  Pankoucke,  Edith 
Tabor,  Modestum.  Noces  d'Or,  and  Libby  Allen,  are 
among  tho  best  Christmas  yellows  we  have.  Niveum, 
Miss  Margaret,  Western  King,  and  Souvenir  de  Petite 
Amie,  are  very  good  in  whites.  Of  coloured  varie- 
ties, in  fine  condition  at  this  season,  there  may  be 
mentioned  Etoile  de  Lyon,  J.  B.  Dibden,  Silver 
King,  and  Souvenir  de  Madame  Buller,  the  last- 
named  a  very  fine  and  floriferous  variety,  of  a  dull 
crimson  shade  of  colour. 

.'  A  friend  has  written  me  recommending  Mrs.  Field 
as  a  late-flowering  Mary  Anderson,  but  for  large 
churches,  nothing  at  this  season  surpasses  Chrys- 
anthemums. I  have  used  them  repeatedly  as  pot- 
plants  to  embower  the  pulpit  in  an  edifice  it  is  my 
duty  annually  to  decorate  for  Christmas.  Large 
blooms  are  incomparably  superior  in  their  effect 
to  email  ones ;  and,  as  a  rule,  perhaps 
always,  it  is  preferable  to  mass  colours  than 
to  break  them  up  in  mixtures.  For  a  small  pri- 
vate chapel  where  only  the  finest  flowers  are 
admitted,  Chrysanthemum  niveum  and  S.  de  Petite 
Amie  are  the  two  best  varieties,  Arum  Lilies,  Roman 
Hyacinths,  rose  and  white  Van  Tholl  Tulips,  and 
Calanthes  with  Palms,  variegated  Pandanus,  Maiden- 
hair Ferns,  &c. ,  are  the  plants  generally  employed. 
For  vase  furnishing  either  Arum  Lilies,  Eucharis,  or 
Chrysanthemums  are  used.  Candle-brackets  are 
lightly  entwined  with  sprays  of  Ivy,  with  Holly 
intermixed.  I  know  that  there  is  a  sentiment  against 
Ivy.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  previous  to  the 
Reformation,  Holly  and  Ivy  were  the  two  sole 
members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  furnished 
material  for  Christmas  decoration  in  churches.  In 
large  buildings  long  sprays  of  Ivy  can  be  used  more 
effectively  than  any  other  material.  Holly,  when 
well-berried,  is,  of  course,  indispenEable.  I  also  use 
Box,  which,  however,  is  a  plant  that  has  been  at  no 
time  in  any  great  repute  for  the  purpose.  Rushes, 
not  to  strew  on  the  floor,  as  in  bygone  days,  but  to 
use  with  Broom,  Pampas-grass,  browned  Bracken- 
ponds,  and  aDy  other  suitable  hardy  material  is  of 
much  value  when  used  with  discretion.  Smilax  is 
of  the  utmost  value  for  screens  of  fine  workmanship  ; 
but  I  think  that  on  all  permanent  decorative  work,  only 
the  slightest  possible  amount  of  material  should  be 
employed.  It  is  the  highest  art  in  all  kinds  of  floral 
decorations  to  know  just  when  the  correct  quantity 
and  quality  has  been  reached,  and  there  to  stop.  In 
nothing  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  floral 
decoration  of  churches. 

With  regard  to  house  decorating,  there  is  generally 
a  stereotyped  method  which  is  repeated  year  after 
year  in  the  same  houses,  and  it  is  well  not  to  attempt 
alterations  where  such  is  the  case.  Holly  is,  of  course, 
the  predominating  material, but  the  dark  green  leaves 
may  be  much  lightened  by  the  employment  of  the 
best  variegated  forms,  Buch  as  Silver  Queen  and 
Golden  Queen.  For  pictures,  mirrors,  and  staircases 
the  shoots  are  best  when  strung  in  single  thickness  on 
a  string,  but  Ivy  with  small  foliage  is  much  better 
than  Holly  for  these  purposes. 

For  dressing  the  Christmas  dinner-table,  though  we 
have  not  so  far  north  the  true  Christmas  Rose  in 
flower  till  early  in  the  year,  yet  Helleborus  latifolius 
variety  is  a  good  substitute.  Generally  there  is  also 
a  few  blooms  of  the  true  H.  angustifolius,  which  is 
very  like  H.  mger.  We  have  also  H.  odoratus, 
greenish-yellow,  and  this  year  H.  atropurpureus  has 
been  flowering  throughout  the  whole  of  the  present 
month.  A  very  pretty  arrangement  is  consequently 
admissible  with  these  ilowers  alone.  But  we  have  also 
Ivy  in  flower,  and  these  are  employed  along  with  a 
very  few  sprays  of  the  finest-berried  Holly.  Rosemary 
came  into  use  about  1620,  and  sprays  of  this  are 
used.  B. 


twenty  years.  Till  then  the  principal  streets  were 
narrow,  crooked,  and  badly  paved,  and  without 
modern  buildings  of  any  pretentions,  and  much  of 
the  surrounding  land  was  an  unhealthy,  swampy 
waste. 

But  in  a  comparatively  few  years  this  ancient 
borough  has  been  revolutionised,  not  merely  by 
being  brought  up  to  date  as  regards  ordinary  require- 
ments, such  as  municipal  buildings,  post-office,  hos- 
pitals, hotels,  and  one  most  convenient  railway- 
Btation  ;  but  many  of  the  streets  have  been  widened, 
and  properly  planted  with  suitable  trees. 

The  latest  scheme  is  to  bring  an  abundant  supply 
of  pure  water  from  the  hills  of  Derbyshire.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  outlay  incurred  in  improving  the 
town  in  recent  years,  the  health  and  the  amusement  of 
the  inhabitants  have  received  the  greatest  considera- 
tion. Convenient  recreation-grounds  have  been  laid 
out  in  various  parts  of  the  town  ;  beautiful  parks  and 
pleasure-gardens  have  been  planted  with  the  most  suit- 
able trees  and  shrubs  in  great  variety  ;  special  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  fine  collection  of  Hollies  in 
Abbey  Park,  which  are  in  luxurious  health,  in  the 
midst  of  a  busy  part  of  this  smoky  town.  There 
are  other  parks  as  extensive  in  the  course  of  being 
laid  out,  and  several  miles  of  avenue  are  being 
carefully  planted  with  trees.  The  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  town-paiks,  gardens,  and  recreation 
grounds  is  entrusted  to  Mr.  Burns.  The  unique 
method  of  bedding  -  out,  and  the  attractive  sub- 
tropical plants,  have  already  been  described  in  these 
pages,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  the  fine 
Bamboos  and  Musas  that  wore  Eeemingly  uninjured 
by  the  frosts  and  gales  experienced  at  Leicester 
towards  the  end  of  November. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  demands  on  Mr.  Burns 
personal  attention,  his  energy  and  his  determination 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  and  make  the  places 
under  his  charge  attractive  the  whole  year,  cause 
large  quantities  of  plants  to  be  cultivated.  And  of 
these  Chrysanthemum  plants  fill  three  large  span- 
houses.  The  flowers  were  in  grand  form  at  the  end 
of  last  month,  and  might  have  been  seen  in  a  variety 
of  form?,  pyramids  and  standards bearin  :  three  or  four 
flowers,  big  bushes  unthinned  of  blooms,  down  to 
modest  spring-struck  plants  growing  in  5-inch  pots 
bearing  one  fine  flower.  The  varieties  included  the 
most  modern  of  Japanese,  and  other  sections. 

The  flowers  on  these  plants  were  in  many  instances 
quite  up  to  exhibition  form,  while  the  Pompon  and 
single  varieties  were  kept  dwarf  for  placing  near 
the  walks.  As  showing  how  popular  gardening  is, 
and  especially  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum, 
among  the  Leicesterians,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  number  of  visitors  on  one  Sunday  numbered 
12,000.  J.  If.  Gootlacre,  Elvaston. 


PROGRESS  IN    THE   TOWN   OF 
LEICESTER. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  has  progressed  eo  rapidly  [in  some 
particulars.  Ed.]  as  Leicester  has  done  in  the  last 


A  MONSTROUS   CARROT. 

Malformed  roots  of  all  kinds  are  common  enough 
among  gardens,  the  aberrations  from  the  normal  Bhape 
being  sometimes  most  grotesque.  Thus  we  have  Po- 
tatos  resembling  the  human  hand,  Beetroots  forked 
like  the  human  biped,  and  furnished  with  arms,  and 
sometimes  a  caudal  appendage.  These  monstrosi- 
ties in  roots  are  commonly  due  to  the  young  root  having 
met  with  hard,  impervious  impediments  to  its  down- 
ward course,  in  consequence  of  which  it  has 
deviated  in  several  directions,  perhaps  enclosing 
the  impeding  objects  within  its  tiaBues.  At  other 
times,  as  in  the  case  of  several  separate  entities 
springing  from  one  seed,  as  occurs  sometimes  in  the 
seeds  of  Mangold  Wurzel  and  Beet,  there  may  be 
coalescence  from  the  time  of  germination,  the  several 
individuals  continuing  united  through  life.  The 
root  shown  in  our  fig.  139,  was  grown  at  Batheaston 
by  Mr.  Lennox,  and  exhibited  at  the  Widcombe  Hor- 
ticultural Show  this  year.  It  was  a  transplanted 
Carrot,  used  in  filling  up  a  gap  in  a  row. 

Home  Correspondence. 

EXHIBITION  COXCOMBS.— In  a  report  of  a  flower 
show  at  Sandy,  mention  was  made  of  some  fine  Cox- 
combs exhibited   by   Mr.    T.  Lockie,  The  Gardens, 


Diddington  Hall,  Huntingdon,  and  an  approximate 
estimate  was  hazarded  as  to  their  dimensions,  but  it 
fell  short  of  their  actual  size,  as  they  were  subse- 
quently measured,  and  it  was  found  that  the  length 
of  comb  was  26  inches,  and  the  breadth  16  incheB  : 
the  four  specimens  were  counterparts  of  each  other, 
so  finely  and  evenly  had  they  been  grown.  Mr. 
Lockie  states  that  the  seeds  which  produced  these 
remarkable  plants  had  been  saved  from  a  very  fine 
strain,  and  were  sown  at  the  end  of  February,  and 
raised  and  grown  on  in  a  temperature  of  70",  having 
the  advantage  of  a  mild  bottom-heat.  Mr.  Lockie 
finds  a  Melon-frame  the  beat  to  raise  seeds  In,  and  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  and  are 
well-rooted,  the  best  are  potted  Bingly  and  kept  near 
the  glass,  and  shifts  are  given  as  soon  as  the  pots 
become  filled  with  roots,  the  greate»t  care  being  taken 
not  to  allow  them  to  become  pot-bound,  or  Btarved 
for  lack  of  attention  ;  they  are  syringed  every  evening 
with  tepid  soft  water,  which  is  valuable  for  keeping 
away  red-spider,  which  is  very  prone  to  attack  the 
young  plants.  As  soon  as  the  combs  begin  to  show 
themselves,  those  of  a  good  shape  and  colour  are 
selected,  and  transferred  to  the  flowering -pots, 
usually  those  from  7  to  8  inches  in  diameter. 
When  raising  seedlings  Mr.  Lockie  uses  a  very 
fine  compost,  but  for  advanced  plants,  and  espe- 
cially for  those  to  be  grown  on  as  specimen*, 
the  compost  is  made  up  of  good  loam,  some  well- 
decomposed  manure  from  a  Mushroom-bed,  leaf-soil 
a  good  sprinkling  of  coarse  sand,  and  some  bone- 
meal  ;  the  drainage  of  the  pots  is  bones  broken  to 
the  size  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Treated  as  directed, 
the  magnificent  plants  Mr.  Lockie  is  accustomed  to 
show  are  produced,  and  he  has  an  excellent  record  as 
a  prize-winner,  for  he  is  able  to  state  that,  having 
grown  and  exhibited  Cockscombs  in  various  counties 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  he  has  been  beaten  in  com- 
petition only  once.  The  strain  which  Mr.  Lockie 
grows  is  one  lie  has  selected  and  cultivated  for  many 
years  ;  in  colour  the  combs  were  of  a  rich,  gloBsy, 
wine-purple.  It  is  the  constant  attention  the  plants, 
receive  which  leads  to  such  satisfactory  results.  Many 
who  grow  Cockscombs  sadly  neglect  them,  and  it  is- 
want  of  attention  which  leads  to  so  many  failures. 
Somehow,  the  new  colours  in  Cockscombs  the  Germau 
and  other  florists  have  produced,  do  not  appear  to  be 
greatly  appreciated  in  this  country.  Our  growers 
still  stand  by  either  a  rich  ruby-crimson  colour,  or 
else  the  dark  purple-crimson  shade  Mr.  Lockie  grows 
with  so  much  success.  Yellow,  grey,  white,  and 
orange  tints  are  not  Eeen  upon  the  exhibition-table. 
S.  D.  [The  extra  dwarf  ness  of  these  plants  is  obtained 
by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  tap-root  at  each, 
Buccesaive  potting,  no  strain  of  Cockscombs  being 
naturally  as  dwarf  as  the  best-grown  plants  ;  the 
wounded  stump  is  placed  iu  almost  close  contact  with) 
the  crocks.  Ed.  ] 

CACTUS  DAHLIAS.— Now  that  the  season  has 
closed  a  remarkably  fine  Dahlia  time,  the  present 
moment  is  opportune  for  inviting  attention  to  these- 
flowers.  There  still  remains  in  relation  to  them  the 
old  complaint,  that  the  plants  do  not  earry  their 
flowers  much  above  the  foliage — an  old-time  fault 
with  all  DahliaB.  More  or  less  breeding  and  selection 
have  in  a  certain  degree  corrected  this,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  fault  will  be  corrected  in  the  case  of 
the  Cactus  section.  It  is  not  enough  that  this  section 
gives  us  fine  blooms  for  cutting,  we  want  also  good 
garden  decorative  plants.  Certainly  there  was  no- 
lack  of  varieties  originally  termed  "Cactus,"  but  now 
largely  expunged  by  florists  from  the  section  that 
are  effective  plants  in  the  border,  but  then  they 
have  not  the  true  and  much-prized  Cactus  form. 
Thus,  whilst  only  the  most  perfect  of  flowers  will 
satisfy  their  admirers,  yet  with  many  of  these  the 
habit  of  growth  in  the  plant  is  not  of  the  best.  It 
has  been  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  annual  exhibition 
of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  that  a  list  of  true  o  ■ 
admitted  Cactus  varieties  is  published  iD  the  sche- 
dule, and  as  that  of  the  passing  year  numbers  forty- 
seven,  it  is  obvious  that  selection  was  wide  euougb, 
as  the  classes  for  them  do  not,  as  a  rule,  call  for  more 
than  twelve  varieties.  During  the  passing  year  about 
a  dozen  new  varieties  have  been  granted  certificates, 
thus  admitting  them  to  the  Belect  list.  It  is  naturally 
a  matter  of  interest  to  learn  what  the  executive  will 
do  in  such  a  case,  whether  they  will  retain  the  entire 
li«t  and  adding  the  new  ones,  or  delete  from  the 
year's  list  a  certain  number  of  inferior  varieties,  and 
by  that  means  keep  the  Cactus  list  really  select.  I 
think  that  a  selection  of  fifty  varieties  is  enough  for 
all  purposes.  Of  course,  were  euch  a  limitation  of 
recognised  Cactus  varieties  made  by  the  society,  it 
would  practically  compel  all  trade  members  of  that 
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body  to  prune  their  lists  accordingly,  as  it  would  be 
misleading  for  any  member-t'ader  to  descrine  in  hit 
catalogue  as  Cactus  varieties  that  were  no',  recognised 
as  such,  and  therefore  not  admissible  to  the  shows  of 
the  National  Dahlia  Society.  Floristi  should  h: 
grateful  for  such  limitation  of  varieties,  their  lists 
being  too  extensive  as  it  is.  Still,  these  lists  do  not 
jir  against  common  sense  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
the  published  lists  of  Chrysanthemums  do.  A.  D. 

TOXICOPHLCEA  SPECTABILIS.— This  handsome 
compact  plant  is  now  flowering  here.  Although 
somewhat  out  of  its  flowering  season  at  present,  it  is 
a  plant  rather  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens,  and  one 
that  certiinly  djEerves  better  respect  generally.  For 
its  cultivation  in  psts  the  soil  should  be  composed  of 
about  two  parts  loam,  one  part  peat,  and  a  go  >d  por- 
tion of  sharp  sand.  Propagation  is  effected  by  layers 
and  cuttings.  P.  Bolt. 

THE  OFFICIAL  YEAR  OF  THE  ROYAL  HOR- 
TICULTURAL SOCIETY. — It  is  a  noteworthy  circum- 
stance that  there  are  to  be  two  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  during  January.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  but  one  meeting.  But  there  is  to  be, 
for  some  doubtless  good  reason,  a  second  meeting 
in  the  ensuing  month,  therefore  the  year  of  the 
existing  committee  will  not  expire  until  the  second 
meeting,  which  will,  I  presume,  be  on  January  21. 
It  is  interesting  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
should  find  it  needful,  in  its  operations,  to  extend  the 
number  of  its  meetings  in  this  way  :  certainly  they 
are  not  remarkable  in  mid-winter  for  extent,  but 
generally  they  are  extremely  interesting  and  pleasing. 
It  may  be  early  to  suggest  that  greater  justice  would 
be  done  to  the  very  public-spirited  and  enterprising 
persons  who  send  beautiful  exhibits,  no  matter  at 
what  season  of  the  year,  to  the  Drill  Hall,  were  the 
meetings  more  widely  advertised  in  the  daily  papers, 
but  something  more  should  be  done  iu  that  direction 
as  the  spring  advances.  It  is  surprising  that,  with 
so  miny  thousands  of  Fellows,  a  greater  number, 
especially  of  the  new  ones,  do  not  attend.  But  there 
must  be  hundreds  of  tlower  lovers  in  London  who 
would  gl>dly  pay  a  shilling  to  see  the  Drill  Hall 
shows  did  they  know  of  them.  A.  D. 

LAPAGERIAS  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. — I  was  interested 
in  "R.  B.  L.'s"  communication  on  this  subject 
(p.  423),  and  if  the3e  plants  can  be  well  grown  in  the 
climate  and  environment  of  Dulwich,  a  new  sphere 
of  usefulness,  and  perhaps  profit,  may  probably  be 
in  store  for  these  beautiful  plants  over  very  much 
larger  areas  of  country.  While  I  have  met  with  aud 
heard  of  Lapagerias  in  very  cool  greenhouses,  where  the 
plants  have  been  exposed  to  frost  at  all  times,  and  in 
warm  parts  of  the  country,  I  do  not  remember 
seeing  or  hearing  of  it  so  near  London  before  iu  the 
open  air.  Neither  have  I  ever  seen  the  white  variety 
of  the  species  in  the  open  air.  A  general  opinion 
prevails  that  L.  rosea-alba  is  more  delicate  than  the 
coloured  species,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not 
always  so  successfully  grown  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  how 
far  the  be'ief  in  the  greater  tenderness  of  mere 
white  varieties  of  Lapigerias  or  other  genera  or 
species  rests  upon  any  solid  basis  of  scientific  fact. 
[It  is  merely  a  sport  from  L.  rosea.  Ed.].  There 
would  probably  be  found  some  special  objections  to 
the  commercial  culture  of  white  Lapageria  in  the 
open  air.  The  pollutions  of  the  foggy  climate  of 
London  must  needs  mar  their  spotless  purity.  Your 
remark,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  blooms  from  outdoors 
were  of  a  deeper  tint  of  crimson,  was  interesting. 
The  same  thing  is  noticed  in  Bougainvilleas,  Tac- 
sonias,  and  Passifiora,  and  many  readers  of  the 
Hardeners'  Chronicle  would  be  glad  to  know  the 
reason  why.  D.  T.  F.  [We  believe  it  to  be  due  to 
the  greater  intensity  of  the  lights.  Ed.] 

TIMELY  PLANTING  OF  BULBS. — The  Rev.  Geo. 
Engleheart  asks  (p.  445)  why  I  have  "with  very 
satUfactory  results,  transplanted  Snowdrops  and 
Narcissi  in  June,  unless  because  that  is  the  right 
season,  and  October  or  November  the  wrong  one  ? " 
I  merely  referred  to  the  satisfactory  reBults  attending 
the  transplanting  of  the  bulbs  before  the  foliage  had 
died  down,  by  way  of  reminding  your  correspondent 
that  success  in  bulb-culture  out-of-doors  is  not 
■dependent  upon  the  bulbs  being  planted  in  September 
or  October.  The  practice  of  transplantation  in  June 
is  to  be  recommended  when  the  bulbs  can  be  trans- 
planted from  one  part  of  the  garden  or  grounds  to 
another  without  delay  ;  the  bulbs  will  then  complete 
the  ripening  of  the  foliage  in  their  new  positions. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Engleheart  is  quite  right 
in  planting  out  his  bulbs  as  soon  as  they  have  ripened 
off  their  foliage,  if  not  shortly  before.     Nevertheless, 


the  system  cannot  be  carried  out  in  general  practice, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  growers  having  to  wait  the 
anival  of  supplies  from  the  wholesale  growers.  I 
have  always  advocitel  in  the  (Hardeners'  Chronicle 
the  early  autumn  transplantation  of  fruit  trees,  &c.  ; 
I  mean  the  transplaotin^  of  trees  f  com  one  part  of 
the  girden  or  orchard  to  another,  so  as  to  enable  the 
trees  to  make  fresh  roots  bofore  they  shed  their 
leaves,  and  ha™  thus  been  by  no  means  unmindful 
of  the  good  results  attending  the  "  timely  planting'' 
of  all  trees  and  plants,  including,  of  course,  bulbous 
plants.  Mr.  Eagleheart's  experiments  in  the  planting 
of  Narcissus  Empress  are  interesting,  the  bulbs 
iu  this  case  having  been  lifted  in  June  three  years 
following.  Your  correspondent  having  reminded  mo 
■'that  it  is  the  right  practice  of  market  growers  which 
is  under  discussion,"  I  will  ask  him,  what  would  have 
been  the  result,  in  point  of  size,  of  bulb3  A  and  B 
had  they  been  left  undisturbed  in  the  ground  for 
three  years  before  being  lifted  ?  Does  he  think  there 
would  have  been  any  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
said  hulbs  if  taken  up  two  years  afcer  planting  ?  Or, 
would  there  be  any  noticeable  difference  in  the 
floriferousness,  size  and  substance  of  flowers,  and 
date  of  opening,  the  second  year  of  flowering.'  My 
own  opinion  on  these  points  is  an  emphatic  No  ! 
Your  able  correspondent  (whose  contributions  to  the 


Qxrdeners'  Chronicle  I  always  read  with  pleasure,  and 
I  hope,  profit),  will  please  remember  that  flower, 
farmers  do  not  lift  their  bulbs  annually.  On  the 
contrary,  they  leave  them  in  the  ground  undisturbed 
for  years,  to  increase  in  size  and  numbers  annually. 
Mr.  Engleheart  says  (truly  enough)  "  Daffodil  bulbs 
can  be  bought  to  any  amount  in  January,"  and  then 
asks,  "Is  January  therefore  the  right  time  to  plant 
them,  or  where  does  Mr.  Ward  draw  the  line  ?  " 
January  is  certainly  not  the  right  time  to  plant  bulbs, 
but  had  I  taken  a  fresh  house  and  grounds  where 
there  were  no  Daffodils  iu  December,  I  certainly 
should  not  hesitate  to  make  plantings  in  January, 
and  I  should  expect  (assuming  the  bulbs  to  be  well 
preserved)  to  obtain  as  good,  if  not  better,  results 
fourteen  or  fifteen  months  later  from  these  January- 
planted  bulbs  as  from  bulbs  planted  nine  or  ten 
months  later.  I  beg  to  remind  Mr.  Engleheart  that 
although  my  original  letter  was  penned  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  week  in  October,  I  did  not  then 
say  that  this  was  the  best  time  to  plant  bulbs,  but 
that  "the  present  is  a  good  time  to  plant  most 
kinds  of  bulbs."  H.  W.  Ward,  Rayleiyh,  Dec.  17. 

THE  LUCOMBE  OAK. — I  see  you  question  the  age 
of  the  Lucombe  Oak  here,  which  is  given  at  120  years 
in   your  special   commissioner's  report,    p.   416.     I 


be'ieve  it  is  quite  correct,  as  I  repeatedly  heard 
Su-  T.  D.  Acland,  the  tenth  baronet,  say  soon  after  I 
ca  ne  here,  that  it  had  been  planted  eighty  years.  It 
is  believed  to  have  been  planted  by  Mr.  John  Veitch, 
the  foun  ler  of  the  present  firm  of  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
great  grandfather  to  the  present  head,  Mr.  Harry 
Veitch.  John  Veitch  was  the  Land  Steward  here  at 
tint  time,  and  commenced  as  nurseryman  on  Bud- 
lake  farm,  which  adjoins  the  gardens  here.  The 
estate  was  very  much  improved  by  the  planting  done 
un  ler  his  management,  and  I  have  often  heard  the 
late  baronet  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  taste 
and  ability  as  a  landscape  gardener.  Some  of  our 
largest  Lucombe  Oaks  are  grafted  on  the  Turkey 
Oak,  an!  throw  out  shoots  below  the  union.  Loudon 
gives  1735  as  the  date  when  the  Turkey  Oak  was 
introduce!  into  this  country.  John  Garland, 
Killerton,  Exeter. 

AMPELOPSIS  VEITCHI. — For  nnny  years  I  have 
been  accustomed,  when  writing  about  this  plant,  to 
style  it  A.  tricuspidata  ;  now  I  see  it  called  Vitis 
inconstans.  Which  is  correct?  If  it  is  now  a  Vitis, 
why  so  ?  From  information  I  got  at  Kew  long  ago, 
I  had  an  impression  that  there  was  something  about 
the  glands  of  the  climbers  which  separated  Vitis  from 
Ampelopis.  W.  T.  T.  [If  you  prefer  to  keep  Ampe- 
lopsis  distinct  from  Vitis,  then  A.  tricuspidata, 
Siebold,  is  the  correct  name.  (See  Masters,  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1869,  p.  838.)  If  you  think 
Ampelopsis  not  worth  keepin?  separate  from  Vitis, 
then  you  must  call  the  plant  Vitis  inconstans,  as  is 
done  in  the  Index  Kewensis.  Lastly,  if  you  think  it 
most  convenient  to  retain  the  provisional  garden 
name,  aud  continue  to  call  it  Ampelopsis  Veitchi, 
there  is  nobody  to  gainsay  you — utrum  horum  mams 
ac  'ipe,  Latin  Grammar  !   Ed.] 

HARDY  HEATHS  (p.  432). — Everything  written 
by  Mr.  Bean  is  worth  reading,  and  I  have  read  his 
account  of  the  hardy  Heaths  with  much  interest. 
But  I  should  like  to  correct  one  statement  he  has 
made,  which  may  deter  many  from  growing  the  hardy 
Heaths.  He  says,  "  These  Heaths  will  thrive  in  any 
good  moist  soil  that  is  free  from  calcareous  matter." 
My  soil  is  full  of  lime  and  magnesia,  but  I  grow  most 
of  those  he  mentions,  and  they  thrive  very  well. 
Henry  N.  Ellacombe. 

OLD  BOOKS  ON  GARDENING.  — I  have  read  with 
much  pleasure  Mr.  Brotherston's  admirable  account 
of  that  wise  old  writer  on  gardening,  William  Lawson. 
Another  writer  on  the  same  subject,  and  of  about 
the  same  period,  or  a  little  later,  Ralph  Austen,  is 
also  well  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation.  His 
small  4to,  A  Treatise  of  Fruit  Trees,  my  copy  of 
which  (2nd  edition)  bears  date  1657,  is  known  to  most 
collectors  of  bookB  on  gardening.  But  I  have  au  8vo 
volume  by  this  author,  A  Dialogue  :  or,  Familiar 
Discourse  and  Conference  between  the  Husbandman 
and  Fruit  Trees  in  his  Nurseries,  Orchards,  and 
Gardens,  Oxford,  1676.  I  believe  this  book  to  be 
extremely  scarce.  The  late  Dr.  Hogg,  when  looking 
at  it  in  my  library  told  me,  that  till  that  moment  he 
had  believed  there  was  only  one  copy  in  existence, 
and  that  was  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Here  are  two 
brief  extracts : — "  An  Invitation  and  Encouragement 
to  a  Conference  with  Fruit  Trees.  Husbandman: 
Come  my  Friends,  let  us  walk  into  this  pleasant 
Garden,  and  have  some  further  Discourse  with 
those  innocent  harmless  companions,  the  Fruit 
Trees ;  they  will  bid  us  welcome  and  are  still 
ready  and  at  leisure  to  confer  with  us,  and 
will  be  sure  to  teach  us  one  good  Lesson  or 
another.  But  we  must  not  forget  what  ha'.h  been 
often  said  concerning  the  way  and  manner  of  their 
Discourse  with  Men :  That  it  is  not  audible  to 
the  outward  sense  of  hearing,  in  the  sound  of 
words  ;  but  alwaies  to  the  inward  sense,  the  mind, 
and  understanding,  and  thus  they  will  Dis- 
course with  us  as  long  as  we  please,  and  thty 
always  speak  Rationally  and  Religiously,"  &c. 
"Husbandman:  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  cider 
in  generall  is  the  most  wholesome  drink,  in  refference 
both  to  health  and  Long  life  ;  though  made  of  ordi- 
nary and  common  Fruits.  But  there  are  certaine 
peculiar  Fruits  (now  of  late  time)  found  out,  and 
known,  which  makes  cider  far  beyond  (and  better, 
than)  the  common  Cider  :  As  the  Redstrake,  the 
double  Red-redstrake ;  gennet  Moyles ;  and  S)me 
other  kinds  that  might  be  named  :  and  so  long  as 
health  and  long  life  is  in  esteeme  with  men,  so 
long  will  Cider  be  in  esteeme  also  ;  as  the  cheif 
meaues  to  attaine  these  Ends  ;  Learned  and  judicious 
Pnysitians  do  also  concurre  therein,  and  commend 
syrupum    de   Pomis  ;    vinum    Pomaceum  ;     vinum 
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Britanicum,  &c;  Se9  Lonlon  Dispensatory ;  com- 
posed by  a  Colledge  of  Pbysitians  pa  ;  38  :  &c." 
I  wonder  if  any  of  your  correspondents  know  of  any 
other  copy  or  copies  of  this  book.  Wm.  Paul,  Waltham 
Cross,  Berts. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  SCOTLAND.— Mr.  Moly- 
neux  obviously  misinterprets  my  remarks.  They  did 
not  refer  to  exhibition  blooms,  but  to  those  for  home 
use  and  for  market,  and  thg  period  embraced  was 
that  during  which  the  blooms  opened,  and  not  to  the 
whole  season.  Theie  was  undoubtedly  a  great  stride 
forward  evident  in  the  training  of  those  plantB  shown 
by  Mr.  Thomson  at  Edinburgh,  but  noun  in  the 
quality  of  the  individual  flowers,  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, were  generally  much  inferior  to  those  shown 
last  year.  I  quite  a?ree  as  to  the  high  quality  of  tb.9 
cut  blooms.   R.  P.  Brothers/on.' 

PERSIMMONS. — I  am  told  that  these  are  now 
sold  in  the  City  as  Cape-grown.  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  these  Cape-grown  fruits  have  seeds. 
Mine  have  none  ;  but  I  know  they  produce  seeds  in 
the  Riviera.  Mine  have  been  a  great  success  this 
year.  I  have  had  plenty,  many  of  them  9  in.  round 
in  the  longest,  and  7  in.  by  the  shortest  circumference. 
When  thoroughly  soft,  the  flavour  is  excellent, 
reminding  one  of  the  best  Apricot-jam,  with  a  sus- 
picion of  Nectarine,  with  both  the  flesh  and  skin  of  a 
rich,  deep  crimson  colour.  My  tree  is  against  a  wall, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  do  well  as  a  bush,  and 
even  without  the  fruit  it  would  be  worth  growing  for 
its  handsome  foliage.  Henry  N.  ELlacomhe.  [The 
fruit  we  tasted  had  no  seeds.   Ed  ] 

TOMATOS  IN  COLLECTIONS  OF  VEGETABLES. 
— A  little  diversion  is  sometimes  afforded  when 
judges  discuss  the  points  of  a  collection  of  vege- 
tables with  Tomatos  included  in  some  cases  and  not 
in  others.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  approve  of  Tomatos 
being  shown  in  a  collection  of  vegetables,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  all  .schedules  give  good  prizes  for 
salads,  which  would  include  Tomatos,  and  at  the 
same  time  state  that  the  Tomato  is  exempted  from 
collections  of  vegetables.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Tomato  should  be  classed  as  a  salad.  I 
should  like  to  see  more  prizes  offered  for  salads — an 
interesting  class.  A.  J.  £.,  Wi/fuld  Court. 


SOCIETIES, 

ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

December  13.—  Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair)  ; 
Mr.  Veitch,  Mr.  Michael,  Dr.  Miiller,  Mr.  Beunett-Poe,  Mr. 
Sutton,  Professor  Church,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Rev.  Professor 
Henslow,  Hon.  Sec.  ;  Visitor,  Mr.  Didderich,  from  Australia. 

Prunus  luiitaiiicfi  var.  azorica. — A  spray  with  fruit  of  this 
variety  of  the  Portugal  Laurel  was  shown,  having  been  sent 
by  Miss  Breton,  Forest  End,  Sandhurst.  Mr.  Veitch 
observed  that  as  a  garden  variety  it  had  no  special  merits 
but  rather  the  reverse,  in  consequence  of  its  straggling 
habit. 

Narcissus  pachybolbos.—  With  reference  to  this  species,  Mr. 
Didderich  remarked  that  it  grows  freely  in  Australia, 
though  it  is  one  rarely  cultivated  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
native  of  Algeria. 

Narcissus  cirhdiftonis. — A  flower  of  this  rare  species  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Kingswell,  of  Harrow  Weald.  It  is  an  autumn- 
flowering  species,  rarely  cultivated,  but  introducod  from 
Spain  or  Barbary  in  1629,  according  to  Paxton. 

Begonia  renosa,  Skam.--Atnew  species  from  Brazil,  with  a 
remarkable  habit  and  large  leaves,  densely  tomentose  below 
and  furfuraceous,  with  substellate  haira  above.  The  flowers 
are  small,  and  of  a  pinky  white  tint,  A  botanical  certificate 
was  unanimously  awarded  to  this  very  interesting  species. 
It  was  received  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Christy,  F.L.S.  It  had  been 
raised  from  seed  procured  by.Professor  Lufgren  on  an  island 
near  Para. 

Asparagus  Sprengeri.—  Introduced  from  the  Cape  about 
four  years  ago ;  it  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  May.  Two  varieties, 
raised  without  crossing,  have  already  appeared — viz. ,  com- 
pactus  and  densissimus.  It  is  an  interesting  species  in  that 
the  "  needle-like  "  structures  of  the  garden  Asparagus  are  in 
this  species  represented  by  genuine  leaves,  revealing  tbe  true 
nature  of  the  former. 

Caterpillars.—  Some  living  specimens  of  three  species  were 
received  from  Miss  L.  H.  Pater  son  (Edinburgh)  and  forwarded 
to  Mr.  McLachlan,  who  reports  as  follows: — "One  of  the 
caterpillars  (brown)  is  the  larva  of  one  of  the  '  rove  '  beetles 
(Staphylinida?).  They  are  mostly  carnivorous,  or  feed  upou 
Cccaying  vegetable  matter,  so  that  they  are  generally  bene- 
ficial. The  other  (a  white  one)  is  the  larva  of  Hepialus 
sylvinus,  one  th.2  '  Swift  moths.'  The  '  ghost  moth  '  is  of 
the  same  genus.  It  is  destructive  to  the  roots  of  anything 
herbaceous.  The  third  was  the  larva  of  one  of  the  Noctua 
moths,  probably  Agrotis  se^etum.  It  is  very  destructive, 
and  feeds  chiefly  at  night.     It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 


with  the  cockchafer,  which  it  was  thought  to  resemble.  Tbe 
above  are  all  general  feeders.  It  might  be  as  ;velL  to  lift  the 
plants  where  they.occur  and  supply  fresh  earth,  charring  the 
old.  Insectivorous  birds  should  be  encouraged.  A  dressing 
of  gas  lime,  repeated  several  times,  might  do  good,  but  it 
it  should  bo  used  cautiously." 

AppU-tree  di&eusei. — Mr.  Bunyard  sent  a  small  branch 
curiously  affected,  with  the  following  observations  :—"  The 
branch  was  sent  to  me  by  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar,  in  whose 
garden  the  tree  grows.  When  the  branch  was  cut  it  was  in  a 
pappy  floccose  state  ;  this  appearance  had  suddenly  broken 
out  in  a  tree  grafted  two  years  ago.  It  probably  arose  from 
strong  unmatured  wood  being  over-fed  with  stimulants. 
The  tree  had  made  a  very  groas  growth."  The  specimen  was 
forwarded  to  Dr.  W.  G.  Smith  for  further  examination. 


THE     HORTICULTURAL     CLUB. 

December  13.— The  usual  monthly  dinner  and  conver- 
sazione took  place  at  the  rooms  of  the  Club,  Hotel  Windsor, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  on  the  above  date,  and  there  was  a  good 
attendance  of  members.  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Club)  presided,  and  there  were  present  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  Messrs.  Martin  R  Smith.  Ph.  Crowley,  Selfe 
Leonard,  James  H.  Veitch,  Gjsling,  Salmond,  Gjo.  Monro, 
Peter  Kay.  J.  Tillman,  Geo.  Bunyard,  Shoults,  Bassctt,  and 
the  Secretary. 

Tbe  discussion  was  on  size  in  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
and  was  opened  by  an  interesting1  and  amusing  paper  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  who  deprecated  the  vulgar  taste  for  large 
things  in  the  strongest  terms.  He  alluded  to  the  absurd 
size  to  which  Chrysanthemums  are  grown,  and  asked,  what 
lady  would  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  decoration  ?  It 
was  the  same  with  fruits.  The  huge  Gros  Colman  Grape 
had  almost  superseded  all  other  kinds  on  the  market.  And 
s  i  in  vegetables ;  immense  Onions  were  grown,  from  which 
nearly  all  true  Onion  flavour  had  been  eliminated ;  and 
Brussels  Sprouts,  like  young  Cabbages,  had  superseded  the 
small,  delicate  flavoured  ones  of  former  days.  He  hoped  that 
there  were  signs  of  returning  common  sense  and  a  clearer 
perception  of  beauty,  and  said  that  probably  the  worst 
offenders  were  provincial  societies,  with  whom  size  was 
everything,  and  the  man  who  could  produce  the  biggest 
Cucumber,  Vegetable-Marrow,  or  Onion,  generally  came  off 
victorious. 

Mr.  Maktin  R.  Smith  said  that  sometimes  the  size  of 
Souvenir  de  Malmaison  Carnations  was  adduced  as  a  proof  of 
this  vulgarity,  but  the  fact  was  that  this  race  was  entirely 
distiuet  from  the  ordinary  type  of  Carnation,  of  which  fact  its 
foliage  was  a  clear  proof ;  its  origin  was  unknown,  but  of  its 
distinctness  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard,  as 
a  fruit-grower,  said  the  same  thing  held  true  with  regard  to 
fruits.  Big  Gooseberries,  whose  only  recommendation  was 
their  size,  had  in  many  gardens  superseded  such  fine 
flavoured  varieties  as  Warrington,  Ironmonger,  White 
Champagne,  Venus,  Cheshire  Lass,  Yellow  Golden  Ball, 
and  others,  which  had  to  give  way  to  huge  taste- 
less things.  Mr.  George  Monro  stated  that  probably 
the  British  public  was  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  this, 
and  while  big  things  sold  well,  he  supposed  the  growers 
would  cater  for  it.  Many  other  members  took  part  in  the 
discussion,  which  was  of  a  very  interesting  character,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  cordial'y  given  to  Mr.  Wilks  for  his 
address. 


ROYAL     HORTICULT  URAL     OF 
ABERDEEN. 

De<  ember  14.— A  special  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  the  above  date,  to  reconsider  a  resolution  passed  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

That  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Alex.  Grigor,  and  was 
to  the  effect  that  working  men  members  possessing  green- 
houses should  not  he  allowed  to  compete  at  tbe  shows  of  the 
society  in  the  working-class  division,  but  in  those  known  as 
amateur's  classes.  From  many  reasons  (one  of  the  principal 
ones  being  that  the  entrance-fees  in  those  classes  would  be 
higher),  the  working-class  members  much  objected  to  the 
new  rule.  Their  opposition  met  with  such  general  support, 
that  after  considerable  discussion,  there  voted  thirty-live 
members  in  favour  of  rescinding  the  resolution,  and  but  four 
against. 

NATIONAL     CARNATION     AND 
PICOTEE. 

December  14  :  Annual  Meeting.  —  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  members  of  this  Society  on  the  above  date, 
and  possibly  never  before  were  so  many  persons  congregated 
in  the  room  of  the  Horicultural  Club  as  on  this  occasion. 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  presided,  but  it  appears  to  be  the 
cuBtom  for  the  committee  not  to  present  a  report,  though 
somehow  or  the  other  one  finds  its  way  into  the  schedule  of 
prizes  when  it  is  published. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  made  a  cheering  financial 
statement,  for  the  subscriptions  had  amounted  to  £248  Is.,  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company  gave  a  donation  of  £50  to  the  prize 
fund,  and  the  special  prizes  offered  by  the  Chairman 
brought  £10  7s.  Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  amount  of 
£182  16s.  fid.  ;  printing  had  come  to  £43  3s.  5d.,  and  thera 
were  other  expenses,  and  the  committee  are  able  to  announce 
that  their  balance  of  £208  10s.  Qd.   at  the  beginning  of  the 


year  had  gone  up  to  £253  10s.  7d.  Strange  to  say,  not  any  of 
this  surplus  has  yet  been  invested  or  placed  on  deposit  at  a 
bank.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  presence  of  several  of  the 
leading  growers  and  exhibitors  to  revise  the  schedule,  and 
there  were  important  modifications  made  in  somej  classes 
and  a  liberal  creation  of  new  ones,  especially  in  those  known 
as  amateurs.  New  classes  could  be  created  withTa  light 
heart,  for  with  such  a  bilanca  in  hand,  and  with  so 
generous  a  president,  an  increase  was  justifiable. 

Mr.  Smitu  announced  his  intention  to  withdraw  hip 
special  prizes  for  border  varieties,  as  he  considers  they  have 
fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  intended 
but  with  that  generous  devotion  to  the  Carnation  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  President,  he  announced  his  intention  to  offer 
Cups  in  other  classes. 

Mr.  Douglas  sought  to  confine  the  flowers  shown  as  yellow- 
ground  Picotees  to  those  of  the  same  character  as  the  white- 
grouud  varieties— a  reform  greatly  needed,  especially  as  tbe 
judges  appear  to  give  the  awards  to  yellow-grounds  of  ques- 
tionable tint,  and  having  more  or  less  longitudinal  flakes  of 
colour.  Mr.  Douglas  failed  in  his  object,  but  his  persistence 
may  find  its  reward  in  the  near  future.  The  judges  have 
been  given  a  hint  they  will,  no  doubt,  remember. 

An  enthusiastic  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Smith, 
as  President,  and  he  was  unauimously  re-elected  to  that 
post.  The  Vice-Presidents,  officers,  and  committee  were 
also  re-elected,  but  few  changes  being  made. 

The  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  is  now  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  speciil  floricultural  societies,  for  the 
culture  of  the  Carnation  appears  tj  be  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Wednesday,  July  10,  is  the  date  provisionally- 
fixed  for  the  annual  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  189?. 


THE     NATIONAL     AURICULA     ANI> 
PRIMULA. 

December  14.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
this  Society  followed  close  upou  that  of  thj  Carnation- 
Society,  Mr.  Harry  Turner  filling  the  chair. 

This  Society  can  be  congratulated  upon  its  progress  during 
the  past  year  ;  for  though  no  report  was  forthcoming,  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  items  of  subscriptions  and  prize- 
money,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  members  to  make  the  annual  Auricula  show  an  even 
greater  success  in  the  future.  Two  classes  for  the  old 
florists'  type  of  gold-laced  Polyanthus  were  restored  to  the 
schedule,  after  being  omitted  for  a  few  years,  viz.,  for  three 
plants  and  for  one  plant.  It  is  well  that  a  Society  adding 
Primula  to  its  title  should  have  the  genus  fully  represented 
at  its  exhibitions.  The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  April  IS— too  early,  it  is  to  be  feared,  for  those  who 
grow  their  plants  in  unheated  structures  ;  especially  as  after 
so  mild  and  open  an  autumn  and  winter,  there  is  reason  to 
fear  the  spring  may  prove  a  retarding  one. 

Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  M.P..  was  re-elected 
President;  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  the  Hon.  Treasurer  and 
Secretary;  and  there  was  but  little  change  in  the  personnel 
of  the  committee. 


MANCHESTER    AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

December  15— At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at 
headquarters  on  the  above  dati,  there  were  present :  Messrs. 
G.  Sh->rlaud  Ball,  in  the  chair ;  J.  Leemann,  Thomas  Statter, 
H.  Greenwood,  W.  Bolton,  W.  Holmes,  R.  Johnson,  J. 
Cypher,  and  T.  Mdls  (Hon.  Sec). 

J.  Leemann,  Esq.,  Heaton  Mersey  (gr.,  Mr.  Edge),  showed 
Lailia  anceps  Leemanni  (Award  of  Merit)  ;  Lycaste  Skinneri, 
and  Odontoglossum  crispum. 

G.  Shorland  Ball,  Esq.,  Wilmslow  (gr.,  Mr.  Gibbons), 
showed  CattleyaChocoensisv.ir.  Stella  (Award  of  Merit);  Cym- 
bidium  Winnianum  (Award  of  Merit);  Cypripedium  insigne 
undulatum(Awardof  Merit) ;  C.  i  .Sandene  (First-class  Certifi- 
cate) ;  Cypripedium  Actaeus  (Award  of  Merit);  Oncidium 
cheirophorum,  Dendrobium  glomeratum  (Award  of  Merit)  ; 
also  Silver-gilt  Medal  for  group. 

G.  W.  Law-Sohofield,  Esq.,  of  Rawtenstall  (gr.,  Mr. 
Shill),  showed  Ltvlia  anceps  alba  (Bull's  variety),  First-class 
Ceitificate. 

Thomas  Statier,  E*q.,  Whitefield  (gr.,  Mr.  Johnson), 
showed  Cypripedium  iusignc  Sandene  (First-class  Certificate); 
C  i.  Ernesti  (Award  of  Merit)  ;  C.  i.  splendens  (Award  of 
Merit);  C.  i.  Leopardinum  ;  C.  Areidne  (Award  of  Merit) ; 
C.  Lee<inum  pendulum ;  C.  L.  superbum ;  C.  Spiceriannm 
var.  magnilica ;  Lwlia-Cattloya  Tresideriana.  Also  Silver- 
gilt  Medal  was  awarded  for  the  group. 

Wm.  Bolton,  Esq.,  Warrington  (gr.,  Mr.  Cain),  showed 
Oncidium  varicosum  var.  Rogersii  (First-class  Certificate) ; 
Cattleya  labiata  Boltonianum  (Award  of  Merit) ;  and  Cypri- 
pedium iusigne  (Bolton's  var.). 

llv.  Greenwood,  Esq  ,  Haslingden  (gr.,  Mr.  Gill),  showed 
Cypripedium  Antigone. 

O.  O.  Wriglkv,  Esq.,  Bury  (gr..  Mr.  Rogers),  showed 
Cypripedium  insigne  Sandene  (First-class  Certificate) ;  C.  i. 
magnificum  (Award  of  Merit);  C.  i.  Ernesti,  C.  I.  Youngia- 
num  ;  C.  concolor,  C.  tonsum,  C.  callosum  superbum  (Award 
of  Merit);  C.  Harrisianum  superbum,  C.  Mlnosa  (Award  of 
Merit),  C.Tityus  ;  C.  Ijeeanum  magnificum,  C.  L.  superbum  ; 
C.  seedling  (villosum  x  cenanthum  superbum);  C.  Pitcher- 
ianum  (Award  of  Merit(  ;  Dendrobium  Findleyanum.  A 
Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  for  the  group. 

RicnD.   Ashworth,  Esq  ,  Newchurch  (gr.,  Mr.  Pidsley), 
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showed  LaBlia  ancep  a  Chamberlain  ana  (First-class  Certificate), 
Cypripediutn  peedling,  and  Odontoglossum  aspersum  albens. 

Chas.  Parker,  Esq..  Ashtoa  on-Ribble,  showed  Cypri po- 
dium Parkerianum  (BoxiUi  atratumxnitens  superba)  (First- 
class  Certificate). 

Mr.  A  J.  Keeusg,  C  ifctin yly,  sho wad  Cypripedium  Lily, 
C.  Normi,  C.  insigue  Youn^ianum,  C.  ituigae  (yellow  form), 
Cymbidium  Traeyanum,  and  a  Cypripeiium  entered  as 
Fairiauum,  but  wkrch.  the  Committee  daclinei  to  recoguiso 
under  that  name. 


N.    F. 


CHESTER    PAXTON. 

December  17.— Tne  anoml  general  meeting  of  tli3  Chester 
Paxton  Society  was  held  in  the  Grosyenor  Museum,  Cheste 
oa  the    above  date,   under  the    Presidency  of    Mr. 
Barnes,  heid  gardener  at  E  ttoa  Hal!. 

The  Hon.  Secr-'ttry  (G.  P.  Miln)  submitted  his  annml 
report,  which  showed  a  prtfit  bilance  of  over  £33,  which 
wa^cirriel  over  to  nest  year.  lie  also  reported  that  the 
membership  of  the  Society  had  increased  considerably 
during  thi  presmt  year,  «nt  that  the  fr  lit  ani  Chrysanthe- 
mum exhibition  held  in  November  last  had  been  the  largest 
and  mist  profitable  ever  he'd  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Soc'ety.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Birnes  for  hiving  occupied  the  presidential  chair  for  the 
past  three  yj.irs,  ani  in  rep'.y  Mr.  Birnes  stated  the  great 
pleasure  it  had  always  afforded  him  to  hi  identified  with  the 
Society,  and  the  goo  1  work  it  had  done  in  the  district  in  the 
way  of  promotin  g  the  culture  of  hirdy  British  fruits.  Mr. 
John  Wynne,  an  enthusiastic  horticulturist,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  Society,  was  elected  President  for  the 
ensuing  year,  Mr.  Bar  ties  and  Mr  J.  Jackson  baing  elected 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Messrs.  J.  D.  Sidiall,  John  Dutton, 
A.  Ella-ns,  S.  Garner,  Stephen  May,  W.  Pringle,  H.  Rowe, 
Jos.  Ryder,  E.  Stubbs,  J.  Tay'o.-,  R.  Wakefield,  T.  Weaver, 
and  J.  Weaver  members  of  the  committee. 


SHIRLEY  AND  SURROUNDING  DIS- 
TRICTS GARDENERS'  AND  AMA- 
TEURS' MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

December  19.— The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  at  the  Parish  Rx>m,  Shirley,  Southampton,  on  the 
above  date.  Mr.  W.  F.  Rummexs,  C.C.,  presiding  over  a 
good  attendance  of  the  members. 

The  lecture  was  ths  second  of  two  on  "The  Soit,"givea 
by  Mr.  E.  T.  Mellor,  B.Sj.,  London,  Lecturer  in  Biology  at 
the  Hartley  College,  South  imton.  The  lecturer  divided  th3 
subject  as  follows  : — Tb.3  rjlation  of  soil  to  plants,  Chemical 
changes  in  the  soil,  Loss  and  replacement  of  nutritive  sub- 
stances in  the  soil  ;  and  each  division  was  most  effectively 
ani  profusely  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  and  chemical 
expariments  of  a  most  interesting  ani  instructive  character. 
Messrs.  Spooner  <fe  Bailey,  chemical  manufacturers,  Ealing, 
South  tmpton,  gave  the  members  an  invitation  to  visit  their 
establishment,  where  some  interesting  processes  in  the 
production  of  chemic  il  m  inures  would  be  sho  ,vn  them. 


NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

December  19. — The  Executive  Committee  met  on  the 
above  date,  Mr.  P.  Waterer  in  the  chair.  After  the  trans, 
action  of  some  preliminary  business— 

An  important  report  was  presented  relating  to  the  classi- 
fication of  a  considerable  number  of  new  varieties,  especially 
of  the  incurved  type,  and  some  adlitions  were  rnide  to  the 
lists  of  too-much-aUke  varieties.  Arecommendition  from  the 
Classification  Committee  was  also  aiopte  1  to  the  effect  that  a 
special  circular  be  prepired  and  Beat  to  all  affiliated  societies 
as  soon  as  possible,  giving  so  much  of  the  reports  of  tho 
Classification  Committee  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  publish  ; 
and  also  the  lists  of  too-much-alike  varieties,  with  an  urgent 
request  that  they  will  print  the  same  in  their  schedules  of 
prizes,  and  make  it  binding  upon  their  exhibitors.  Theneces- 
sity  for  the  preparation  and  publ'cation  of  a  supplemental 
catalogue  was  urged,  and  the  matter  was  referrel  to  the  Clas- 
sification Committee  to  prepare  the  same.  Ic  was  resolved 
that  the  Floral  Committee  meet  on  Wednesdays  instead  of 
Mondays  as  heretofore,  the  dates  being  Wedntsd  lys,  Sep- 
tember 27 ;  October  2>,  November  1,  November  22,  and  on 
the  show-days,  viz,  Tuesday,  October  10;  and  Tuesday 
December  o.  The  meeting  at  the  middle  of  November  will 
be  on  Monday,  tho  11th;  Weinesday,  the  15th,  beiny  the 
date  for  to  mmy  of  the  leading  exhibitioa". 


of  salt,  pepper,  and  gratei  Nutmeg,  then  proceed  as 
follows  :— Put  a  few  ta'olespoonfuls  of  the  sauce  oa 
the  dish,  whioh  ought  to  be  a  silver  or  fire-proof 
china  on»,  and  upon  this  arrange  a  o'ose  firm  layer  of 
the  Sprouts  ;  cover  these  with  m  ire  siuce,  and  so  on, 
until  the  ingredients  are  used  up.  The  Sprouts 
should  be  piled  up  so  a?  to  form  a  neat  dome-shape, 
and  siuoe  Bhould  be  added  las':  of  all.  S  north  the 
surface  over  neatly  with  a  wet,  broidbladed  knife, 
sprinkle  it  with  a  mistue  of  grated  cheeie  a-ii  fine 
bread-crumb',  and  bake  ii  a  brisk  oven  for  about 
twenty  minutes.  When  thoroughly  hot,  and  prettily 
coloured,  girnish  round  the  base  with  small  daintily 
fried  rolls  of  prime  bacon,  ani  s'pp.ti  of  orisp,  hot 
toast,  ani  serve  at  once. 

Haricot  BeaN3  a  L'A.MEa[Oaiss:.— Soak  a  piut  of 
smil  whi'e  Haricots  over-aijht  in  cold  water,  then, 
noxt  day,  drain  them,  an  1  put  them  into  a  Ete  span  with 
siflhient  cold  water  to  cover  then  ;  add  twomoliun- 
s'zei  whole  Spinish  Onions,  two  ounos  of  butter,  a 
bunch  of  sivo  Ky  herbs,  and  a  seasoning  of  salt,  thea 
cover  closely  aid  00k  gontly  until  the  Bims  are 
qute  soft,  but  unbroie>,  ani  the  liqu'd  Ins  all  ben 
absorbed,  a'ter  which  remove  the  he  bs  «nl  the 
Onions,  aul  throw  the  fo-mer  away,  but  chop  the 
litter  finely  and  return  then  to  the  Bern  with  a 
breakfastoupful  of  fresh  Tomito-pulp,  a  t,blJ- 
spoonful  of  minced  Parsley,  th)  st-ained  jtree  of 
a  from  Lmon,  ani  a  further  seasoning  of  salt  ani 
pe  ppe-,  then  stir  over  a  moderate  fire  until  the  whole 
is  thoroughly  hot.  Serve  pile  1  uo  high  in  the  centre 
of  a  hot  dish,  garnished  round  the  biss  with  miaced 
cu'lets,  or  croquettes,  made  of  almost  any  kind  of 
meit,  or  mixture  of  meat'.  Place  a  sprig  of 
Pars'ey  and  a  slice  of  fresh  Lemon  betweea  the 
cutlets  or  croquet'es,  and  eerve  as  q  liokly  and  as  hot 
as  possible. 

A  Favourite  German  Dish.— Take  equal  quantities 
of  cold  cooked  Cabbage  and  Pota'.os  and  pound  them 
in  sep  irate  bowls  until  quits  Bnooth  ;  then  mix  the 
vegetables  together,  add  a  seasoning  of  salt  a  id  pepp  er, 
moisten  with  a  slice  of  fresh  butter  and  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  two  or  three  fresh  eggs,  and  wh  n  all 
the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  blended,  press  the 
mixture  into  [a  well-buttered  mould  and  bike  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  about  ha'f-dn-hou*.  When  done 
enough,  t'irn  out  the  miu'ded  vegetibles  on  to 
a  nice  hot  dish,  garnish  round  about  with  a  ring  of 
s'tilfully  fried  small  perk  s  msa  e  1,  about  2J  inches  in 
kn'th,  an!  serve  the  whole  very  hot. 

A  Bra  Lettuce. — There  was  on  view  at  Messrs. 
C.  Howie  At  Co.'s  offi:e,  Mirket  Street,  a  Lettuce 
grown  by  Mr.  John  Orr,  Belgravii,  which  for  size 
and  shape  would  be  ha-d  to  belt.  It  was  produced 
from  Webb's  Beads,  being  of  the  variety  Monstrous 
Cos,  and  measured  about  18  inches  in  diameter. — 
Reprint  from 
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about  six  years. In_  1866  he  waR  promoted  to  be 

forester  aatl ^groun^JavuajSger.pn  the  Cullen   House 
estate/VjT^iJ^Mn^^^^jpujH^d   for    thirty. two 
td„where  he  his  eirr'eT^fotlt  very  extensive 
the\es'ate,  at  first 
u  n   under  Mr. 
Mr.   Michie 
lities,  combining 
[Teal    in   an   eminent 
degree.     Hi  hid  an  interesting  co'loetion  of  objects 
of    natural    history,    espoc:a11y   in   c  mnection   with 
trees.      These   were   piblicly   exhibited    on    several 
occasions.      He   sh'Wel   gre  it  skill    in   constructing 
seitsanl  other  objects  of  rustic-work.     Mr.   Michie 
invented   and   piten'el   an   exoelleit   and   practical 
system   o?    wire-fenoing.     Large    quantities   of   this 
fencing  have  been  us?d  a1,  home  and  exported  to  the 
colonic',  being  f  oun  1  spec  ally  servicsab'e  on  sheep 
farms.     But  Mr.  M'ch:e  distinguished  himself   in  a 
literary   as   well   as   in    a   mechanical  opacity.     Ha 
gained   twenty   of   the   Highlanl  and    Agricultural 
Soc:e  y's    prizes   within   as    miny  years,    the  value 
thereof  ranging  from  £5   to  £20  each.     He  contri- 
buted   lirgely  to  the  Royal  Scottish   Arboricultural 
Society's  Trim%ctions,  ani  gained  at   least  a  doz  n 
medals.     Mr.   Michia  was  for  m  my  years  the  prin- 
cipal  corre  pondent  on  fo-e=try  matters    to   several 
leading  periodica's,   and  wrote  at  lea.t   200  ar.icles 
oa  practical  forestry  alone.       His  kuowledge  of  the 
diseises   of    trees    was   specially   full    ani    accurate. 
Tne  Larch,  published  by   Messrs.   Blackwood,  is  one 
of  his  ablesi  production',  and  was  very  favourably 
reviewed.     Another  work  by  him,    The  Practice  of 
Forestry,  is  regarded  by  mmy  as   tho  best  book  01 
practical  forestry  yet  written.     Mr.  Michie's  exten- 
sive experience  was  of  en  callel  into  requisition  to 
report  on  fores's  in    the    North    of    Scotland,   he 
hiving  been  employed  by   Her  Mojesty  the  Queen, 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  others.     For  Her  Majesty 
he  reporte  1  on  the  forest  of  Billochbuie.     His  report 
on  Lord  Aberdeen's  woods  is  an  elaborate  doenm-nt, 
recently  printed.      Mr.   Michie's  relations   with   the 
tenintry,  ani  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contaci  were 
of  the  mos1.  hir.noaious  and  agreeable  character,  his 
sound  prictical  knowledge  and  good  common-sense 
being  un'.vjrsally  recognised.     A  few  years  ajo  he 
received  a  hanlsome  testimonial  from  the  tenantry, 
cjn'.ributed  to  meat  widely  and  spontaneously,  by  all 
cliSEe3.''     Mr.  Michie  was   a   valued   contributor   of 
sound  advice  on  forestry-minagement  to  the  pa^es 
of  this  journal. 


SEASONABLE  ENTREES. 
Brussels  Sprouts  au  Gratis. — Carefully  pic'i 
and  boil  in  the  usnal  way  2  lb.  of  piiaae  firm  Sprouts, 
then,  when  done  enough,  drain  them  well,  b  it  gently, 
so  as  not  to  break  them.  Hive  ready  about  a  pint 
of  rich  thick  white  sauce,  to  which  his  been  added 
the  beaten  yolks  of  two  fresh  eggs,  four  large  tible- 
spoonfu's  of  grated  cheeie,  two  tiblespoonfuls  of 
finely-chopped  boiled  Onio  \,  and  a  liberal  seasoning 
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MR.  C.  Y.  Michie.  — Wa  regret  to  record  the 
d-a-.h  of  a  prom'nmt  figure  in  connection  with  the 
manio-emsnt  of  the  Seineld  estates,  who  passed  away 
on  Monday  even'ng,  the  19th  hut.,  at  his  home,  the 
Grand  Entry,  Culhn  Hous».  "For  upwards  of 
thirty  ye irs,"  relates  the  Scotsman  of  the  2)thinst., 
"the  name  of  Mr.  Christopher  Young  Michie  has 
been  familiarly  known  in  the  North  of  Scot'and  as  an 
authority  on  forestry,  ani  an  advocate  of  tempjranca 
principles.  For  the  last  year  or  so  he  his  been 
suffering  from  an  internal  disease,  which  gradually 
undermiuei  his  constitution.  Mr.  Michia  held  a 
leii  og  position  as  a  forester,  ani  had  been  familiar 
with  forestry  from  the  lowest  step.  He  ser?ei  his 
aopreniiceship  on  the  extensive  aul  well-minaged 
estate  of  the  Mirquis  of  Lothiau  in  Roxburghshire, 
whence  he  was  appointed  forester  ou  the'eitite  of 
the  Eirl  of  Delawarr,  Backhurst  Park,  S  assex. 
After  remaining  there  a  few  years,  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  to  take  the  charge  of  a  district  of  the  Eirl 
of  S-afield's  forest  in  Stra;h»psy,  where  he  remained 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mi  Taos  H.  Usher,  late  Garlen^r  at  Hoe  Plice,  Wokinsr, 
as  Gardener  and  Steward  to  J.  T  Rjgers,  Esq.,  lliver 
Hill,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 
Mr  F  Woods,  for  the  past  three  years  Gardener  to  the  Hon. 
'  H  Sewell.  Steeohill  Castle,  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  as 
Gardener  to  C.  Mortimer,  Esq  ,  at  the  same  place. 
Mr   Philip  Taylor,  of  Letham  Grange  Gardens,  Arbrolth, 
'  as  Head  Girdenerto  AnBREvCaRrwaiaur,  Eiq.-,  Elg'cote 
Park,  Banbury,  Oxon. 

Geo.   Taylor,    Head    Girdener  at    B  oxmouth    Park, 
Dunbar,  desires  us  to  correct  a  statement  which  we  were 
led  to  insert  in  a  recent  issue,  to  the  effect  that.  Mr.  Johx 
G   Wilson  had  been  appointed  Girdener  at  that  place, 
whereas  he  had  been  engaged  by  Mr.  G.  Taylor  as  Under- 
Gardener. 
Mr  James  Smith,  formerly  General  Foreman  at  Paddock- 
hurst  G  ir  lens.  C  -avvley,  Sussex;,  as  Head  Girdmor  to 
Cobnel  Wilkimson,  Elmhurst  Hill,  L'cafield,  Stilts. 
Mr  H  Mather,  for  over  four  yean  Foreman  in  the  fruit- 
'  forcing  department  at  Longford  Hill,    Maucherter,    as 
Head  Gardener  to  W.  Grosvebtob  Beaslby,  Esq  ,  Rybura 
House,  Rippeoden,  Yorkshire. 
Mr    J    C    Tallach,    fii   severil  years    II>al  Girdener  at 
'  Livermere  Park.  Bury  St.  Elmuuds,  as  He  id  Hardener 
to  E.   Miller  Mondy,  Esq.,  Shipley  Hill,  Derby,   Mr. 
Elphisstone    having  boen  obliged  to    retire    through 
illness. 
Mr  S   BRir.HT.MiH.  four  an!  a  half  years  as  Fo-eman  in  the 
'  Gardens  at  Beniere  Hall,    W  rentham.  Suffolk,  as  Gar- 
dener to  A.  Tyrell,  Esq.,  Berkiu  Manor,  Uorton,  Slouch, 
Bucks. 

S  Bl'Rn ess.  Girdener  at  Goldors  Hid,  Himostead,  has 
succeeded  Mr.   H.  Markii.im  as  Head  Gaidcer  to  J, 
Friend,  Esq  ,  Northdowu,  Margite. 
G   Mounsdon,  late  Foreman,  Radbouioe  Hall  GardeDS, 
as  Head  Gardener  to  B.  H   Brooksbank,  Esq.,  Sandroci, 
Fickhill,  Rotherham. 
Mr.  G.  T.  Brigos,  late  of  Loudwater  House  and  Ascott,  as 
Head  Gardener  to  James  Broqden',  Esq.,  Iscoed,  Ferry- 
side,  R  S.O.,  Carmarthenshire. 
Mr.  Wm.  Stakbdry,  as  Bead  Gardenerto  W  A.  W.  MuEOItAVE, 
'  Esq.,  Thame  Park,  Oxfordsb  ro. 


Mr. 


Mr 
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Mr.  F.  C.  Walton,  late  Foreman  in  the  Gardens,  Bodorgan, 
ADgleeea,  as  Gardener  to  Ernest  de  la.  Roe,  Esq., 
Lower  Hare  Park,  Newniarket. 

A.  Cbeeseman,  for  the  past  four  years  Gardener  at 
Hizelwood,  Horsted  Keynes,  as  Head  Gardener  to  M,  P. 
EvANb,  Esq.,  Cookhams,  West  Hoathly,  Sussex. 
James  Fulton,  late  Gardener  at  Glenstal  Castle, 
Limerick,  as  Gardener  to  W.  S.  Gilbert,  E-q.,  Grim's 
Dyke,  Harrow  Weald,  Middlesex. 


Mr 


Mr 


[Che  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day. 
degrees  — a  "Day-degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.] 
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The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following : — 

0,   Scotland,    N.    Principal    Wheat-producing    Districts— 

1,  Scotland,  B. ;    2,  England,  N.B. ;    3,  England,  E.  ; 

4,  Midland  Counties ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S.' 
Principal    Grazing,    etc.,     Districts  —  6,    Scotland.    W. ; 

7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W. ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  • 

10,  Ireland,  8. ;  *  Channel  Islands. 


THE    PAST    WEEK. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands  for  the  week  ending  December  17,  is 
furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"The  aeathcy  was  again  extremely  mild  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Heavy  rain  was  experienced  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, and  frequent,  but  comparatively  Blight  falls  in  the 
west  and  north  generally  ;  over  central,  eastern  and  southern 
England,  the  rain  was  very  slight,  and  mostly  in  the  form  of 
drizzle. 

"  The  temperature  continued  unusually  high,  ranging  from 
6'  above  the  mean  in  'Scotland,  N.'  and  the  'Channel 
Islands,'  to  8°  in  most  other  districts,  and  to  9°  in  '  England, 
N.E.'  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were  recorded  either  on 
the  11th  or  12th,  when  they  varied  from  £8°  in  'England,  E. 
and  N.E.,'  the  '  Midland  Counties,'  aud  '  Ireland,  8.,'  to  55° 
in 'Scotland,  W.,'  'Ireland,  N.,' and  'England,  8. W.'  The 
lowest  of  the  minima,  which  were  registered  during  the 
middle  part  of  the  week,  ranged  from  30°  over  central, 
eastern,  north  eastern,  and  south-western  England,  to  36°  ili 
'  Ireland,  N.,'  and  to  44°  in  the  '  Channel  Island-.' 

"  The  rainfall  was  much  more  than  the  mean  in  '  Scotland, 
N.,'  but  less  in  all  other  paits  of  the  kingdom,  lu  most  of 
tie  English  districts  the  fall  was  very  slight. 

"  The  bright  sunthine  just  equalled  the  mean  in  the  'Mid- 
land Counties,'  but  was  deficient  in  all  other  districts.  The 
percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  17  in 
'England,  E.,'  to  7  in  'Scotland,  E.,'  6  in  the  'Channel 
Islands,'  and  to  3  in  '  Scotland,  N.'  " 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

DbTTOH  &  Co.  (Ltd.).  Welded  Boiler  Works,  Worcester -Hot- 
water  Boilers  for  heating  purpose*— illustrated. 

Dioksons  &  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  Eiinburgh— Forest  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Rhododendrons,  &c. 


Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibrav,  Ltd.,  Handsworth,  near  Sheffield- 
Fruit,  Rose,  Forest,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  <Src. 

Frederick  R<emer,  Quedlioburg,  Germany — Wholesale  List 
of  German  Flower  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Martin  Grashoff,  Quedlinburg,  Germany — Wholesale  List 
of  Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds 

Ernst  Benary,  Erfurt,  Germany  —  Trade  Catalogue  of 
Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Leopold  Botelberge,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Melle,  near  Ghent, 
Belgium— Special  offer  of  various  species  of  Plants. 

T.  Smith.  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry — Roses. 

Chr.  Lorenz,  Erfurt,  Germany— Seeds. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading — Seeds. 

J.  R.' Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  near  Nottingham 
— Chrysanthemums. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237,  238,  and  07,  High  Holborn,  L  jndou 
—Seeds. 

W.  Wiiitelev,  The  Nurseries,  Hillingdou  Heath,  Uxbridge  - 
Decorative  plants  for  Christinas  trade. 

Alex.  Dicksjn  a:  Sons,  55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast —Seeds. 

John  Wood,  Peurith — Seeds. 

Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  4}  and  45,  Corporation  Street, 
Manchester— Seeds. 

Clark  Bro-.  &  Co,  65,  Scotch  Street,  Carlisle -Forest, 
Ornamental,  and  Fruit-trees,  Roses,  &c. 

Samuel  Dolie  &  Son,  Heathfield  Gardens,  Chester — Seeds. 

Little  &  B a llantyne,  Carlisle — Seeds. 

James  Veiich  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea— (  )  Seeds,  (2)  Chrysanthemums  (3|  Roses,  (4) 
Herbaceous  Plants,  and  Hardy  Florists'  Flowers. 


Notices  to   Correspondents. 

> — 

Bouvaudias  :  C.  R.  T.  We  th'nk  that  the  injury  to 
the  flower  i  esulted  from  fog.  See  reply  to  "  T.  W., 
Violets  Damping,"  in  our  last  issue. 

Celery  Spongy  :  /.  P.  The  plants  may  have  hal 
a  good  deal  of  water  at  long  intervals  of  time,  but 
that  was  not  enough  last  season,  the  drought  beiug 
so  severe.  To  have  tender,  crisp,  solid  s.altp,  the 
plants  should  be  kept  in  a  uniformly  moist  condi- 
tion during  the  hot  weather,  aud  until  moist  autumn 
weather  sets  in,  and  even  then  occasional  soakings 
are  beneficial,  for  the  bigger  the  crown  of  leaves 
the  greater  the  need  of  root  moisture,  the  whole 
soil  and  manure  having  become  permeated  with 
roots.  Your  liter  successions  have  been  grown 
among  Apple-trees  and  Nut-bu^es  which  made  the 
soil  dryer  than  it  would  have  been,  aud  the  shade 
from  them,  would  not  be  favourable  to  stocky,  firm 
growth.  The  stalks  sent  for  inspee  ion  are  not 
Major  Claike's  Red,  but  some  white  variety.  The 
leaf  miner  can  only  be  kept  in  check  by  dil  gently 
hand-picking  the  worsv.  leaves  orprrts  of  leave*, 
aud  nipping  the  grub  within  tho  tissues. 

Currant-buds  :  Kentish.  Affected  by  the  Currant 
Bud-mitj.  Cut  off  aud  burn  all  affojtjd  shiols. 
There  is  no  known  remedy  short  of  this. 

Grubs  in  the  Soil  :  S.  L.  C.  The  larvse  of  a 
weevil,  very  destructive  to  the  roots  of  plauts,  aid 
found  in  great  numbers  in  pasture-land.  Loam  from 
infested  laud  bhould  be  stacked  for  at  least  twelve 
months  before  it  is  made  use  of,  and  the  stack  kept 
quite  free  of  herbage,  thus  starving  any  of  the" 
weevils  present  in  the  soil.  The  grub  cannot  be 
killed  by  any  substance  appliei  to  the  soil  in  a 
flower-pot  that  will  not  also  kill  the  pla  -t. 

Horticultural  Classes  :  D.  E.  S.     We  cannot  say. 

Hort. cultural  Examination:  S.  P.  Yes,  your 
books  are  well  selected,  hut  do  not  trust  to  books 
exclusively,  or  even  mainly.  Get  as  proficient  as 
you  can  in  jour  gardeu-woik,  aud,  as  far  as  you 
can,  consult  ycur  books  with  r  ference  to  e  ch 
detail  of  ycur  w.>rk,  e&deavouring  to  a-certain  the 
reason  why  you  do  tbii  or  that ;  why  fh  s  is  good 
practice,  aLd  why  that  is  not  good. 

Hovea  Cei.su  Sued  :  A.  P.  Try  Messrs.  Balchin  and 
Sons,  nurserymen,  Hassocks  Gate,  Brighton  ;  or 
Me  bis.  J.  Veitch  and  Son  ,  Roy,  1  Uxo'ic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  S.W. 

Hybrid  Orchids  :  A.  E.  H.  In  the  matter  of  tho 
hybiid  Orchid  you  name,  the  committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  unanimously  agreid 
that  it  was  the  tame  at  the  one  picviuu  ly  sbortn, 
so  far  as  they  cou'.d  judge  I  y  the  Hover  staged. 
With  secondary  cros-es  it  is  impossible  to  siy  what 
may  or  may  not  take  place  in  the  piogeDy  of 
apparently  different  crts  es. — T.  A.  The  tempera- 
ture and  treatment  you  propose  for  the  Orchids 
named  during  the  winter  seems  cjrr.ct. 

Names  op  Fruits:  A.  Dunkletj.  2.  Lane's  Prince 
Aloert ;  8,  Dutch  Mignonue ;  6,  New  Hawthorn- 
den  ;  7,  Dumelow's  Seedling  ;  4,  Golden  Noble  ; 
5,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  3.  probably  Wiuter  Straw- 
berry.— J.  F.  Hicks.  Golden  Noble. — A.  S.  4, 
New   Hawthornden ;      3,    Braddick's    Nonpareil  ; 


others  unknown,  and  of  poor  quality,  probably 
local  varieties. — J,  H.  S.  1,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  a 
very  fine  specimen  ;  2,  New  Hawthornden. —  IT.  H. 
Smith.  1,  Annie  Elizabeth  ;  2,  Frogmore  Prolific  ; 
3,  not  known  ;  4,  Alfriston. — South  Bricks.  Pe«ra  : 
3,  Ne  Plus  Meuris  ;  6,  Vicar  of  Winkfield  ;  o'.her 
Pears  over  ripe  ;  Apple:  4,  New  Hawthornden. — 
J.  S.    Apple  :  White  Paradise. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issun  a-e  requested  to  bs  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number.—  E.  C.  1,  Abies  numtdica  ? ; 
2,  Picea  sitchensis  ;  3,  Abies  balsamea  ;  4,  Ileti- 
nospora  plumosa  of  gardens ;  5,  Iletinospora  lyci- 
podioides  of  girdem  ;  6,  lietinospoaa  squarro  a  of 
gardens. — J.  A.  T.  The  iwo  varieties  of  Cypri- 
pedium  iu;igne  flo string  out  of  aa  importation  a  e 
if  ordinary  intr  t.  The  one  with  purple  spots  in 
tha  upper  sepal  is  near  to  the  old  0.  insane 
Maulei  ;  aud  the  other  is  of  the  sime  Bicti  n, 
though  inferior  to  C.  insigne  Bobnhofnamim. — ■ 
O.  IV.  C.  It  is  a  form  of  (Jdoutoglosum  Ander- 
sonianum,  aud  if  it  mantains  the  sze  and  b.i^lit- 
ness  of  colour  displayed  iu  the  bloom  seit,  a  Very 
fine  variety  of  it. —  IV.  Colonel,  Bath.  Your  box 
was  completely  smashed  in  tho  jiost.  The  conteL  t* 
appear  to  have  been  a  yellow  Chrysanthemum 
flower.  You  had  best  send  vaiieties  of  florist's 
floaers  to  some  nuiserjmau  who  gross  Ihim 
largely,  and  furnish  him  with  full  particulars  as  to 
the  habit  of  growth  of  the  plant.  —  II7.  M.  Budd- 
leia  auriculata;  see  Master  ,  Gard.  Chron.,  Nov.  9, 
1889,  p.  629. 

Orchids:  Antwerp.  Ihe  insect  injuring  your  plant 
is  the  grub  of  Itosoma  orchidearum,  f .  mily  Chal- 
cididae.  The  plants  should  be  isolated.  (See 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vol.  xix,  189d,  p  501.) 

Potatos  at  Dublin  Show  :  Subscriber.  The  copy  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  contiining  the  account  of 
the  show  iu  question  cin  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion being  made  to  the  publisher.  The  price, 
together  with  postage,  is  'S^d. 

PYRU3  (Cydonia)  japonica  :  Kentish.  Propagation  by 
means  of  layers,  suckers,  and  gieen  unripe  cutting". 
The  fruits  of  P.  Maulei  maki  a  nice  preserve  when 
mature.  Although  the  type  species  is  ha  dy  in 
Britain,  it  requires  a  warm  s. tuition  to  ripen  its 
fruits  perfectly.  Tne  plant  stjnds  cutting,  aid 
bushes  m»y  be  pruned  like  the  Gooseberry,  only 
leaving  the  lateral  spurs  longer.  Ou  these  the 
blooms  come. 

Seed  found  in  Garden  :  S.  P.  Sotus  varie'.y  of 
RUinus  (Cistor-oil)  probibly.  Smished  in  the 
post. 

Skimmia  :  L  B.  Sktmmias  ara  dkesious,  i.e.,  the 
mile  and  female  flowers  are  on  differeut  plants,  so 
that  tho  one  you  send  in  bud  is  probibly  the  male 
of  S.  Fortuaei,  while  the  berries  are  certainly  those 
of  that  species,  misnamed  in  gardens  S.  japjnica. 

Spinach  Plants  Injured  Badly  :  Kentish.  The 
plants  have  been  checked  by  a  parasi  ic  fungus— 
Peronospora  effusa.  Sprayin<"  with  potaesiam  sul- 
phide solution  would  check  tue  spiead  of  the 
disease.  Affected  plants  should  be  collec  td  and 
birnei  ;  if  allowed  to  rot  on  the  groand,  tbe  disease 
would  probably  appear  agaiu  next  s.ason  il  Spin  ion 
should  be  sown  thereon. 

Weed  in  Cultivated  Land  at  th«  Cape:  D. 
Hye,  introduced  with  European  seeds,  we  sup- 
pose.    It  would  form  a  good  forage-crop. 


Communications  Received.— Gillespie  Brothers. — E.  W.  B. 
W.  T.—  G.  II.— V.  A.  W.,  Ithaca  -Dr.  R  ,  Vienna— J.  Moir. 
— E  W.  &Son.-W.  B.  Hemsley.  -  N.  K.-F.  A  W.— II.  C. 
—11  T.  M.  A.J.L.— J.  O'B.— J.  R.-H.  M.-T.  Turt'ii.— 
B  l-.-H.  B.— W.  J.  C. -W.  K.— J.  W.  McH.— VV.  II.  Y.- 
A.  G   (.:.  -U.  U. 

Specimens,  Photographs,  &c\,  Receiveo  with  Thanks.— 
A.  O. 


DIED. — On  December  16,  at  Iddesleigh,  Seven- 
oiks,  Alice  Mary,  the  doarly-loved  and  deeply- 
lamented  wife  of  Harrison   »Veir. 

Important  to  Advertisers.— Tiu  Puuuiier  ka<  the 

sttisfaction  of  annou.tciivj  that  th:  circulation  of  tut 
"  iardemrs'  Chronide"  has,  since  Ike  reduction  m  t'te  i<r.  e 
of  the  paper, 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLED. 

A.lv<n'tiser4  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle  "  circu'ates  am  >  a 
Countrv  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gakd&Ni  rw 
and  Garden-lovers  at  hoim,  fiat  it  has  aspeoinlly  lanje 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  ilfil  it  is 
preserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 

(For  Markets,  see  p.  viii.) 
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THE  GREEN  GAGE  GROUP  OF 

PLUMS. 

THE  many  vicissitudes  to  which  the  common 
garden  Plums  have  heen  subject  in  the 
course  of  several  centuries  of  cultivation,  and 
through  their  introduction  to  many  different 
lands,  have  naturally  developed  various  inte- 
resting modifications  of  the  species.  These 
modifications  were  so  numerous  and  conspi- 
cuous that  Linmfus  divided  his  species  Prnnus 
domestica  into  fourteen  botanical  varieties. 
Most  of  the  variety  types  which  he  accepted 
from  Bauhin  are  still  known  to  us  in  some 
form  or  other  at  the  present  day,  though  bota- 
nists and  horticulturists  seem  largely  to  have 
lost  sight  of  this  classification  which  he  made. 
I  have  recently  made  an  effort  to  trace  these 
groups  as  distinguished  by  Linnreus,*  and  I  find 
that  the  one  which  has  had  the  most  interesting 
and  eventful  history,  and  the  one  which  gives 
the  best  key,  apparently,  to  the  horticultural 
evolution  of  the  whole  species,  is  the  Green 
Gage,  or  Reine  Claude  group.  This  is  the  one, 
doubtless,  which  B  mhin  meant  to  characterise 
as  Pruna  pirva  ex  viridi  flavescentia,  and 
which  Linnreus  named  in  the  first  edition  of 
Species  Plantarum  with  the  trinomial  Prunus 
domestica  var.  cereola. 

What  seems  to  have  been  this  same  type  of 
Plum  was  mentioned  by  several  of  the  pre- 
Linnean  writers;  but  the  first  really  satisfac- 
tory reference  to  it  is  in  Bauhin's  Pinax.  From 
that  time  to  this  the  Green  Gage  or  Reiae 
Claude  Plums  have  played  an  important  part 
in  all  horticultural  literature,  as  the  following 
chronological  conspectus  of  the  more  important 
references  will  show. 

Bibliography. 
1671.  Bauhin,    Pinax,    443,    gives    Prima   parva   ex 

viridi  flavescentia,  which  may  perhaps  bj 

intended  to  describe  this  variety. 
1700.  Tournefort,  Institutiones  Rei  Herbaria,  follows 

Bauhin,   giving    Prunus    fructu   parvo,    ex 

viridi  flavescente. 


29.  Langley,  Pomona,  describe  i  both  Reine  Chule 
and  Green  Gage  in  the  evident  belief  that 
they  are  distinct  varieties.  Both  are  figured, 
though  poorly,  the  former  being  consider- 
ably the  larger.  Of  Reine  Claude  he  says, 
"  It  is  an  excellent  Plumb,  yellow  next  the 
sun  when  ripe,  and  cover'd  with  a  Pfarl 
colour'd  Flew.  The  Pulp  is  yellowih 
within,  very  firm,  comes  from  the  sione,  and 
is  very  full  of  an  excellent  sweet  rich  Juice, 
a  good  B:arer:  Ripe,  August  8." 
1731.  Stephen  Switzer,  ia  The  Practical  Fruit  Gar- 
dener, 2ad  ed.  (London),  describes  Reine 
Claude  and  Green  Gage  separately,  evidently 
quite  unsuspicious  of  any  synonymy. 

*  Bo'imic'il  Gazette,  December,  1S98. 


1752.  Miller,   Gardeners'    Dictionary,    6th   ed.,   has 

"  Prunus  fructu  rotundo  e  viridi  fiavescente, 
carne  dura,  suavissimo.  La  Grosse  Reine 
Claude,  Large  Queen  Claudia,  by  some  Dau- 
phiny.  At  Tours  it  is  called  Abricot  verd  ; 
at  Rouen  La  verte  bonne  ;  in  other  places 
Damas  verd,  or  Tromp-valet.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  Plums  in  England." 

1753.  Linnaeus,  in  the  Species  Plantarum,  1st  ed.,  gives 

Prunus  domestica  var.  cereola  =  Pruna  parva 
ex  viridi  flavescente,  Bauh. 

175S.  Knoop,  in  the  Pomologia  (Holland),  recognbes 
Heine  Claude  as  a  group,  but  does  not  refer 
to  the  name  Green  Gage. 

1768.  Duhamel,  in  the  Traiti  des  Arbrcs  Fruitier* 
(Paris),  gives  :  "  Prunus  fructu  magno,  pau- 
lulum  compretso,  viridi,  notis  cinereis,  and 
rubris  consperso."  Dauphine,  Grosse  Reine 
Claude,  Abricot  verd,Verte-bonne  ;  Dubamel 
gives  a  good  uncoloured  figure, says:  "Cette 
Prune  murit  au  mois  d'Aoflt.  Elle  est  sans 
contredit  la  meilleure  de  toutcs  les  Prunes 
pour  etre  mange  crue." 

1803.  William  Forsyth,  in  a  treatise  on  the  Culture 
and  Management  of  Fruit  Trees  in  England,  so 
called  Americin  edition  ;  edited  by  William 
Cobbett,  and  published  in  Albany,  gives 
Large  Queen  Claudia,  saying:  "  This  is  an 
excellent  Plum,  of  a  yellowish-green,  anl 
ripens  about  the  beginning  of  October." 
He  also  gives  Green  Gage,  saying  :  "  It  is  of 
an  exqu'site  taste,  and  eats  like  a  sweet- 
meat ;  its  colour  and  size  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguish it  from  any  other.  It  ripens 
in  August  and  September."  He  adds : 
"  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  Plum 
(Green  Gage),  and  all  good." 

1812.  Brookehaw,  in  his  Pomona  Britannica,  recom- 
mends Green  Gage,  and  gives  a  good  figure, 
but  doe3  not  mention  Reine  Claude. 

1816.  William  Salisbury,  among  Hints  addressed  to 
the  Proprietors  of  Orchards,  gives  Green  Gage, 

1823.  Henry  Phillip",  in  the  Pomarium  Britannicum, 
3rd  ed.,  London,  fays  :  "This  latter  Plum 
(Green  Gage)  was  cdled  the  Reine  Claude 
from  having  baen  introduced  into  Frar.ce  by 
Queen  Claude,  wife  of  Francis  Firit  of  that 
country,  but  it  bears  various  names  in 
different  parts  of  France.  This  Plum  received 
the  name  of  Green  Gage  from  the  following 
accident :  The  Gage  family  in  the  last  century 
procured  from  the  monastery  of  the  Char- 
treuse at  Paris  a  collection  of  fruit-tree3. 
When  these  arrived  at  the  mansion  of  Hen- 
grave  Hall  the  tickets  were  safely  affixed  to 
all  of  them,  excepting  only  to  the  Reine 
Claude.  .  .  .  The  gardener,  therefore,  being 
ignorant  of  the  nime,  called  it,  when  it  first 
bore  fruit,  the  Green  Gige." 

1825.  De  Candolle,  in  the  Prodromus,  vol.  ii.,  p.  533, 
gives  Prunus  domsstica,  Linn.,  var.  Clau- 
diana.  Persoon  Ench.  2,  p.  35,  refers  to  th-'s 
variety  both  Grosse  Reine  Claude  and  Petit  3 
R°,ine  Claude  of  Duhamel,  and  Reins  Claude 
Violette  of  Loisel. 

1825.  G.  Bliss,  in  the  The  Fruit-Growers'  Instructor, 
London, spea\ing  of  Green  G  ige, says :  "This 
Plum  is  too  well  known  to  require  much 
being  said  of  it."  He  do?s  not  mentim 
Reine  Claude. 

1816.  Poiteau,  in  toe  Ponvilojic  Francaise,  gives-a 
coloured  plate  and  description  of  Reine 
Claude,  and  rajs  it  is  reproduced  more  or 
less  truly  from  seed  ;  but  notes  in  another 
place  that  there  are  several  varieties  very 
different  in  qualify. 

1855.  Loudon,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants,  gives 
Green  Gage,  and  mikes  R»ine  Claude  a 
synonym  of  that  nime. 

1866.  Mrs.  William  Bayle  Beruir  I,  in  Oar  Cimmon 
Fruits,  London,  uses  the  nane  Gre9n  Gage 
for  a  variety  evidently  well  known. 

1876.  Koch, in  the  Die  Deutsche  Obslgeholze,  Stuttgart, 
says  "  That  Italy  is  certainly  not  the  home 
of  this  variety."     He  quotes  Bechsteiu  as  of 


the  opinion  that  it  came  from  North  Asia. 
Koch  seems  to  eharo  this  opinion  for  the 
want  of  a  better  hypothesis  : — "Siehaben 
so  viel  mit  den  echten  Damascenen,  ander- 
tbeils  mit  den  Zwetschen  gemein,  dass  man 
der  Meinung  sein  konnte,  sie  seien  aus  einer 
Kreuzung  beider  hevorgegangen." 

1882.  Lauche,  in  his  Deutsche  Pomologic,  mentions  a 
large  Reine  Claude,  and  Beveral  other  Reine 
Claudes,  and  remarks  that  nothing  is  known 
of  the  origin  of  this  vory  old  and  generally 
distributed  sort.  It  probably  came  from 
Italy  to  France,  and  has  been  distributed 
from  there. 

1806.  Bredsted,  in  the  Haandhog  i  dansk  Pomologi, 
rites  Green  Gage,  referring  to  Lindley, 
Downing,  Thomas,  and  Hogg,  as  authorities 
for  the  nomenclature.  He  alludes  also  to 
twelve  varieties  of  Reine  Claude  besides 
synonyms. 

The  bibliography  of  this  group  in  America 

is  as  follows  : — 

1828.  William  Prince,  A  Short  Treatise  on  Horti- 
culture. New  York.  In  this  work  are 
enumerated  several  Gages,  also  Little  Queen 
Claudia,  and  Large  Queen  Claudia,  saying 
that  the  latter  is  "the  parent  of  all  the 
class  of  Gages." 

1833.  William  Kenrick,  The  New  American  Orchardist. 
Boston.  Describes  Green  Gage,  and  gives, 
in  a  considerable  list  of  synonyms,  "  Great 
Queen  Claude  of  the  English." 

1839.  Edward  Sayer3.  The  Am'rican  Fruit  Garden 
Comjjanion,  2nd  ed.  He  describes  the  Green 
Gage,  and  several  other  Gages,  without 
mentioning  Reine  Claude. 

1845.   Downing,  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America, 
1st  ed.,  describes  Green  Gage,  referring  to 
Langley,  Lindley  and  Thompson  as  autho- 
rities for  the  nomenclature.     He  adds  a  lou 
list  of  synonyms,  including  Reine  Claude. 

1849.  S.  W.  Cole,  in  The  American  Fruit  Book,  gives 
Green  Gage,  and  recognises  Reine  Claude 
as  a  synonym. 

1857.  J.  J.  Thomas,  in  the  American  Fruit  Cullurist, 
gives  Gre3n  Gage,  with  Reine  Claude  as  a 
synonym,  also  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  sepa- 
rately, together  with  other  GageJ. 

1857.  Thomas  Gregg,  in  the  Handbook  of  Fruit  Culture, 
New  York,  gives  as  distinct  varieties  Green 
Gage,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  and  Reine 
Reine  Claude  d'Octobre. 

1857.  E.  J.  Hooper,  Western  Fruit  Book,  in  a  list 
of  Plums,  mostly  of  European  origin,  this 
author  give3  Green  Gage  without  comment, 
and  without  other  varieties  of  this  group. 

1359.  F.  R.  Elliot,  Western  Fruit  Book,  4th  ed.,  cites 
Green  Gage  (syn.,  Reine  Claude)  and  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay. 

1872.  Brrry,  Fruit  Garden,  mentions  Green  Gage 
and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  separately. 

,—  Historical  Summary. 

The  Reine  Claude  or  Green  Gage  group  of 
Plums  is  of  early  origin.  Its  birthplace  may 
havo  been  southQrn  Europe  or  eastern  Asia. 
Various  countries  have  been  named  in  this 
connection  with  about  equal  uncertainty.  It 
was  introducad  into  France  from  Itily  by  Queen 
Claudia  about  1.300  (Francis  I.  of  Franco  lived 
1494-1547).  Fromheie  it  was  distributed  through 
the  remainder  of  Europ3.  It  was  frequently 
propagated  from  seeds,  so  that  many  diverse 
forms  were  early  extant.  The  namo  Green 
Gage  was  given  in  England  to  a  lot  of  Reine 
Claudes  from  which  the  namo  had  boon  lost ; 
but  in  other  places  Eeine  Claude  continued  to 
be  in  cultivation  undor  its  rightful  name  or 
under  the  even  earlier  name  of  Verdoeh  or 
Verdochia.  Regarding  this  passago  in  the 
history  of  the  variety,  Hogg  gives  the  following 
interesting  notes  :— 

"  The  Green  Gage  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
Greece,   and   to  h»ve  been  introduced  at  an  early 
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period  into  Italy,  where  it  is  called  Verdochia.  From 
Italy  it  passed  into  France  during  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.,  and  was  named  in  honour  of  his  consort 
Queen  Claude  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  known  or  extensively  cultivated  for  a  consider- 
able period  subsequent  to  this,  for  neither  Champier, 
Olivier  de  Serres,  Vautier,  nor  any  of  the  early 
French  writers  on  husbandry  and  gardening  seem  to 
have  been  aoquainted  with  it.  Probably  about  the 
same  time  that  it  was  introduced  into  France,  or 
shortly  afterwards,  it  found  its  way  into  England, 
where  it  became  more  rapidly  known,  and  the  name 
under  which  it  was  received  was  not  the  new  appella- 
tion which  it  received  in  France,  but  its  original 
Italian  name  of  Verdochia,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  brought  direct  from  Italy.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Parkinson  in  1629  unler  the  name  of 
Verdoch,  and,  from  the  way  he  speaks  of  it,  seems  t) 
have  been  not  at  all  neworevea  rare.  It  is  also 
enumerated  by  Leonard  Meager  in  the  '  list  of  fruit 
which  I  had  of  my  very  loving  friend,  Captain Gurle, 
dwelling  at  the  Great  Nursery,  between  SpitalhVlds 
and  Whitechapel,'  and  is  there  called  Verdocha.  Even 
so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a'ter  it  had 
been  re-introduced  and  extensively  grown  under  the 
name  of  Green  Gage,  it  continued  to  bar  its  original 
title,  and  to  be  regirdel  as  a  distinct  sort  from  the 
Green  Gage.  Hitt  tries  to  describe  the  distinction, 
but  as  he  also  tries  to  show  that  Raiae  Claude  is 
distinct  from  Gren  Gage  his  authority  cannot  be 
taken  for  mere  than  it  is  worth;  a  rem  irk  which 
may  safely  be  applied  to  a'l  oir  pomologists  of  the 
last  century.  Miller  also  labourel  under  the  tame 
misapprehension  a3  Hitt,  for  in  his  dictionary  he 
says,  speaking  of  the  Gro3se  Reine  Claude  :  — '  Thi  s 
Plum  is  confounded  by  most  people  in  Englaad  by 
the  name  of  Green  Gage.' 

"  We  have  seen,  therefore,  that  the  generally- 
received  opinion  that  this  valuable  Plum  was  first 
introduced  into  Englaid  by  the  Gage  family  is  incor- 
rect, but  that  it  must  have  existed  for  considerably 
upwards  of  a  century,  at  lea  it,  before  the  period 
which  is  generally  given  as  the  date  of  its  intro- 
duction." 

The  variety  apparently  cavne  to  this  country 
first  from  England  under  the  name  of  Green 
Gage.  Since  that  time,  however,  numerous 
importations  have  been  made  from  France  in 
which,  the  same  tribe  passed  under  the  name  of 
Reiue  Olauie.  For  the  most  part  the  similarity 
or  identity  of  Green  Gage  and  Reine  Claude  has 
been  recognised  by  the  best  pomologists  of 
America,  even  from  its  first  introduction. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  principal 
varieties  of  this  type  in  the  market.  The  first 
is  distinctively  the  Green  Gage,  b  raring  sma'l 
early  Plum?  on  a  dwarfish  tree.  The  seeood  is 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  a  stronger  grower, 
later  in  ripening,  with  larger  fruit.  This  dis- 
tinction, however,  is  nit  always  understood, 
though  probably  a  majority  of  the  best  nursery- 
men take  this  view.  There  are  various  other 
Green  Gage3,  but  they  have  mostly  local  names 
and  reputations,  and  are  not  confounded  with 
the  two  types  mentioned  above. 

Still  it  is  an  open  question  wh  it  a  man  would 
got  if  he  ordered  Green  Gage  or  Reine  Claude 
from  ten  different  nurserymen. 

Present  Status. 
Recent  American  nursery  catalogues  of  the 
bettor  class,  list  usually  two  varieties.  The 
first  of  these  is  called  Green  Gage,  though 
Reine  Claude  is  frequently  entered  as  a  synony- 
mous name.  The  second  is  called  Reine  Claude 
de  Bavay,  or  simply  Reine  Claude.  It  is  a 
later,  larger,  and  better  variety  than  the  former. 
Besides  these  two  thore  are  dozens  of  varieties 
of  the  same  group  named  and  recognised,  but 
grown  only  locally.  I  note  that  leading 
English  nurserymen  list  both  Greoa  Gage  and 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  as,  indeed,  do  the 
French  nurserymen.     In  one  French  catalogue 


which  I  recently  examined,  ,there  were  fifty 
varieties  of  this  group  listed,  and  about  150 
synonyms  given.  This  serves  to  show  somewhat 
of  the  present  importance  of  the  group.  F.  A. 
Waugh. 

New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 

• 

CYPRIPEDIUM  INSIGNE,  HAREFIELD  HALL 
VARIETY. 

The  general  opinion  of  those  who  saw  this  gigantic 
and  beautiful  variety,  when  it  was  shown  by  Elijah 
Ashworth,  Esq.,  Harefield  Hall,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire 
(gr.,  Mr.  Holbrook),  before  the  Orchid  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  December  13,  1898, 
on  which  occasion  it  was  awarded  a  First-class  Csrtifi- 
cate,  and  its  grower  a  Cultural  Commendation,  was 
that  it  was  far  ahead  of  any  other  variety  of  the 
species  in  point  of  size  and  form,  and  equal  to  the 
bast  in  general  beauty. 

It  will  be  well  to  record  the  carofully-takeu 
measurements.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  exactly  3  inches 
across  at  its  wid  )St,  and  3±  inches  in  heigh  t.  The 
loser  sepals  are  2  inches  wile,  and  nearly  3  inches 
loDg.  The  petals,  which  are  flat  a  id  aim  >st 
horizontally  extended,  measure  0  inches  from  tip  t> 
tip,  by  1  inch  in  width.  The  lip  is  2  iuche3  wide  aL, 
the  upper  angles  of  the  Bide-lobes  ;  and  2A  incbe,  in 
length.  Toe  staminode  is  very  lirge,  aud  of  a  bright- 
yellow.  In  colour  the  dorsal  sepal  is  pale  greenish- 
yellow,  with  large  browuish-purple  blotches  on  the 
lower  ha'f,  the  marginal  half  being  pure  white,  with 
clusters  of  violet  spots  in  tie  upper  portion.  The 
lower  sepals  are  yellowish-cream  coloured,  with  a  few 
purple  dotted  lines;  the  lip  and  petals  yellow,  veined 
and  tinged  with  brownish-purple. 

It  has  been  cultivated  by  Mr.  Ashworth  since  early 
in  1891,  and  was  first  shown  by  him  under  the  above 
name  at  the  Wilmslow  Chrysanthemum  Show  in  1895. 
In  1896  Mr.  Ashworth  agiin  showed  it  at  the  Drdl 
Hall,  when  Major  Mason  showed  what  appeared  to  be 
the  same  'hingas  C.  insiguegiganteum.  James  O'Brien. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

— « 

Pirus  crenita  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
genus  as  rega'ds  its  foliage,  but  it  is  uot  ne  irly  so  o'ten 
seen  as  its  merit  s  entitle  it  to  be.  If  is  one  of  the  Alia 
or  White  Be  mi  Bection,  with  oblong-acute,  crenated 
leave)  about  7  inches  long  by  4  inches  in  breadth,  and 
covered  with  fawn  coloured  do  na  on  the  under  sur- 
face overljing  tie  nerves.  The  leaf-stalk  and  the 
principal  nerves  are  of  a  dull  red  colour.  We  cm 
speak  of  it  as  a  good  town  Iree,  well  suite  1  by  its 
habit  for  squares  acd  even  streets,  if  it  could 
be  had  in  suffieient  quantity.  But  what  ne  wish 
specially  to  call  attoation  to  nowir  the  manner  in 
which  the  leaves  remain  on  the  tree,  in  spite  of  win  1 
and  rain,  fog  and  fiost.  Though  the  days  of  its 
fo'i age  are  numbered,  yet  it  has  retained  its  leaves  long 
after  other  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  have  become 
bare.  It  was  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
January  3,  1874,  p.  17. 

The  Crataegus  (Thorns). 
S  .veral  little-kaown  members  of  this  genus  miy  be 
recommended  as  being  highly  decorative  when  in 
flower  or  fruit.  Especially  is  this  the  care  with 
Crataegus  punctata,  or  the  spotted-fruited  Thorn. 
Although  this  was  introduced  from  North  America 
as  eirly  ar  1746,  a  specimen  tree  of  it  is  by  no  means 
commoa.  A  fine  tree,  ho  sever,  some  15  fett  high, 
which  I  noted  recently,  had  a  strikingly  ornantntal 
appearance.  Its  large  sized  fruits  were  produced  in 
guc'a  profusion  a3  to  be  very  conspicuous.  In  colour 
the/  are  bright  scarlet  or  coral-red,  with  numerous 
small  blaek  dots,  and  are  geneia'.ly  produced  in 
clusters  of  from  four  to  seven  fruits.  In  size  they 
are  nearly  as  large  as  the  berrios  of  Rosa  rugosa, 
but  differ  in  Bbape.  The  tree  flowers  during  May 
and  Juno,  anl  in  colour  are  pure  white.  In  this 
respect  alone  it  is  a  valuible  decorative  tree.  The 
foliage  is  quite   distinct   fron  that  of  the  common 


Thorn,  being  obovate  and  wedge-shaped,  green  in 
colour,  glabrous  above,  and  serrated  along  the 
margins,  varying  in  length  from  3  to  4  inches.  It  U 
generally  propagated  by  grafting  upon  the  common 
Thorn. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species  which 
differ  in  habit  and  in  the  colour  of  their  fruits,  but 
all  of  them  are  worthy  of  notice.  Probably  the  mo»t 
common  is  C.  punctata  rubra,  which  has  whits 
fl  ewers  and  deep  red  or  crimson-co'.oured  fruits.  It 
is  more  spreading,  anl  attains  a  height  of  from  20  to 
30  feet.     In  its  young  state  it  has  formidable  thorns. 

C.  p.  r.  Btricta  has  also  crimson  fruits  and  w'ute 
flowers,  but  its  habit  is  rather  fastigiate  than  spread- 
ing;  it  is,  however,  exceedingly  ornamental. 

C.  p.  aurea  differs  from  all  other  varieties  in 
having  yellow  fruit1,  which  are  covered  with  minute 
dots.  Its  habit  is  sprealing,  like  that  of  C.  p.  rubra, 
and  its  leaves  are  ovate  in  shape,  deeply  deutated, 
and  with  much  longer  leaf-stalks.  Its  flowers  are 
also  white,  anel  are  produced  in  great  abundance 
during  May. 

C.  p.  brevispina  is  very  distinct ;  its  fruits  are 
large,  aid  in  colour  deep  purpliah-red.  It  isr  pro- 
bably more  rare  than  any  of  the  varieties  althou.h 
sometimes  seen  as  _small  trees  in  nurseries  and 
botanic  gardens. 

Another  species  also  very  noticeable  is  the 
Douglas  Thorn,  C.  Douglasii.  In  growth  it  forms 
a  low-growiog  tree  or  shrub,  seldom  exceeding 
15  feet  in  height.  The  fruits  are  very  dark  purple, 
aud  roundish  iu  shape  ;  they  are  produced  in  enor- 
mous quantities.  The  leaves  vary  in  shape  from 
oval  to  ovate,  and  are  very  deeply  Eerrated.  la 
colour  ihey  are  greeD,  advancing  with  age  to  purple, 
and  are  very  glabrous  on  the  upper  surface.  This  ia 
also  a  native  of  North  America,  and  to  judge  from 
the  specimens  I  have  Been,  it  is  a  distinct  and  highly 
decorative  tree.  E,  S.,  Woking. 


The  Rock  Garden. 

•-  ■' 
CROCUS  L-EVIGATUS. 

Although  smaller  than  many  of  the  Iat:-flowering 
Crocuses,  this  species  is  valuable  b;cause  of  its  pro- 
longed floweriog  period,  and  its  ability  to  with- 
stand bad  weather.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  are 
not  elevated  on  long  tubes;  they  thus  ofler  but  little 
opportunity  to  the  wiro/s  and  rains  of  autumn  to 
injure  them.  The  segments  of  the  flower  are  of 
Btout  substance,  and  are  produced  in  greater  suc- 
cession than  those  of  most  other  species. 

It  is  variable  in  its  colour,  so  that  an  increased 
demand  for  it  would  probably  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  several  varieties  not  easily  obtained  at 
present.  The  segments  vary  in  colour  fiom  purple 
to  white,  and  there  is  much  variat'on  in  the  outer 
markings.  In  his  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Croons, 
plate  xlix.,  Mr.  George  Maw  figures  four  different 
markings  or  colourings  of  these  outer  segments,  and 
others  are  to  be  met  with  among  caltivated  plant*. 
The  habitat  of  the  species  include  the  Morea,  the 
mountains  about  Athens  and  the  Cycladei.  Ita 
floriferousness  is  also  observed  by  Mr.  Maw,  who 
says  that  the  fl  ewers  appear  "from  the  ond  of 
October  to  Chrstma",  and  often  late  into  the  spring, 
many  flowerd  being  produced  from  each  corm." 

Al'hough  irrcluded  in  his  monograph,  C.  lravigatus 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Synopsis  «/  the  Genus  Croat* 
by  the  same  writer,  which  appeared  in  the  Gardautt 
Chronicle,  vol.  xvi.  (18S1),  p.  102  ct  seq.,  to  which  I 
have  often  been  indebted  for  much  valuable  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Crocus.  This  sp?c;e3  is  included 
among  the  nuditlora,  or  species  without  a  baaal 
Bpathe,  and  the  section  of  Fibro  membranacei  of  Maw, 
and  in  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker's  arrangement  in  the  s:ction 
Schizostigma. 

Mr.  Wbittall's  Giant  S.nowdrop. 

Those  of  us  who  have  bad  the  privilege  of  receiving 
from  our  open-hearted  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Wlrittall 
of  Smyrna,  bulbs  of  his  newly-disco»ered  variety  of 
GalanthuB  Elwesii,  have  been  watching  expectantly 
the  progress  made  by  the  plants.    Now  that  some  of 
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the  flowers  have  opened,  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
estimating  their  worth  and  comparative  size.  It 
appears  to  the  writer  that  this  Snowdrop  will  be  an 
acquisition.  This  is  all  the  more  pleasing,  as  one  lot 
of  bulbs  received  from  him  some  years  ago,  and 
which  he  expected  would  yield  superior  flowers, 
proved  a  disappointment.  I  hope  we  may  at  length 
have  an  opportunity  of  attaching  to  a  Snowdrop  the 
name  of  one  who  has  been  at  trouble,  expense,  and 
even  danger,  as  we  have  so  recently  realised,  to 
collect  and  distribute  so  liberally  new  plants  to 
enrich  our  gardens.  S.  Arnott,  Caracthorn,  hy 
Dumfries,  N.B. 


GLADIOLUS  QUARTINIANUS 

SUPEKBUS.* 
For  the  opportunity  of  figuring  this  fine  Gladiolus 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Tillelt,  of  Norwich  (fig.  140). 
The  corms  were  received  from  Delagoa  Bay,  and  when 
flowers  were  produced  it  was  seen  that  they  were 
much  finer  than  those  of  the  species  as  figured  in  tho 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6739,  on  which  account  it  has 
been  named  at  Kew  as  a  variety  superbus.  The 
species  occurs  over  a  wide  area  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical Africa,  and  reacheB  a  height  of  8000  feet  in 
Masailand.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  yellow, 
deeply  flushed  with  crimson. 


FlO.    140.  — GLADIOLUS   QUARTINIANUS   SUPERBUS:    COLOUR  CI'   T.IK    1LOWERS  JTilAOW, 
DEEPLY    BLUSHED   WITH   gRIMSON. 


Scotland. 


GLAMIS  CASTLE,  FORKAR. 

I  started  from  the  south  of  EDgland  at  an  early 
date  in  September,  when  the  effect  of  the  drought 
there  was  still  painful  to  the  eye.  The  pleasure  was 
a  great  one  thtn  to  visit  the  rich  verdant  glades  in 
the  county  of  Forfar,  famed  alike  for  its  rich  pas- 
turage and  delightful  scenery.  The  county  is  plea- 
santly dotted  with  extensive  estates,  all  of  which  are 
well  timbered,  and  have  very  handsome  gardens. 
Chief  among  them  is  Glamis  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore.  The  Castle  is  no  modern  struc- 
ture, but  a  substantial  and  noble-looking  edifice, 
dating  back  try  1034,  at  which  time  it  was  a  royal 
residence.  (See  Warden,  in  his  Ancient  Castles.)  It 
was  subsequently  the  scene  of  the  death  of  King 
Malcolm  II.,  but  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Lyon 
(or  as  formerly  known,  De  Lyon)  family  since  1060. 

The  situation  is  about  ten  miles  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  from  the  thriving  city  of  Dundee,  and  about 
four  miles  from  Thrunis  (Kerriemuir),  the  birth- 
place, and  for  many  years  the  home  of  the  world-wide 
known  author,  J.  M.  Barrie.  The  position  is  a 
sheltered  one,  and  judging  from  the  high  state  of 
agriculture  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the 
subsoil  is  a  suitable  one  for  garden  crops  generally. 

The  fine  herd  of  polled  Angus  cattle  on  the  Earl  of 
Strathmore's  estate,  though  primarily  a  testimony  to 
the  excellent  system  practised  by  the  breeder,  is  in  a 
lesser  degree  evidence  of  the  uncommonly  rich 
quality  of  the  pasture.  It  will  be  remembered  thai 
the  premier  beast  in  the  recent  exhibition  of  the 
Sttjithfield  Club  was  one  from  this  herd,  and  the 
large  number  of  such  cattle  that  are  to  be  seen  a 
Glamis,  form  one  of  the  most  marked  features  upon 
the  estate. 

Landscape  effects  during  the  last  century  seem  to 
have  been  very  little  ttudied,  or  practised,  and  the 
grounds  surroundiDg  the  Cabtle  have  been  disturbed 
but  very  little.  The  building  stands  out  majestically 
from  trees  of  noble  mien,  which,  though  by  no 
means  numerous,  are  yet  sufficiently  so  to  add  such 
picturesqueness  to  the  scene  that  no  amount  of  modern 
gardening  could  better.  There  is  not  much  flower- 
gardening  immediately  near  the  Castle,  and  it  is  so 
arranged  that  while  the  effect  of  a  few  small  flower- 
beds may  be  seen  from  the  windows  overlooking, 
there  is  no  vulgar  glare  to  mar  the  peaceful  aspect  of 
the  situation. 

The  kitchen  and  flower  gardens  are  situated  a  little 
way  from  the  mansion,  and  are  so  arranged  that  none 

1  Gladiolus  Quartinianns,  A.  Rich.,  Fl.  Abyss.,  ii.,  807  , 
Baker,  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6739  ;  Handbook  of  Iniacta ,  1>.  213. 
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of  the  former,  and  bat  little  of  the  latter,  are  seen 
from  the  windows  ;  yet  they  are  in  clo3e  proximity, 
and  readily  get-at-able.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  Mr.  Wilson,  the  head 
gardener  at  home,  and  in  just  the  spirit  to  discuss 
the  various  choice  crops  for  which  these  gardens  have 
long  been  famed. 

The  earlier  crop  of  Grapes  hid  been  consumed, 
but  in  the  inaiu  crop  and  later  houses  there  were 
good  crops  of  serviceable  bunchas ;  but  here,  as  in 
several  other  gardens  in  Scotland  which  I  visited, 
there  were  indication  that  the  season  had  not  been 
quite  favourable  to  high-class  Grape  culture.  Peauh- 
treea  were  looking  well,  and  bore  evidenoe  of  careful 
culture. 

Mr.  Wilson  and  his  employers  were  evidently  fond  of 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  as  I  remarked  thousands  of 
seedlings  of  much  promise,  besides  a  houseful  of 
sturdy  plants  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  they 
reminded  me  of  similar  displays  in  the  Forest  Hill 
nurseries. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  succumbed  to  the  Malmaisen  Car- 
nation craze,  and  I  found  the  nucleus  of  a  sound 
stock  of  the  blush  and  pink-flowering  varieties,  in 
addition  to  several  of  the  newer  varieties  raised  in 
the  gardens  of  Mr.  Martin  Smith. 

Of  Orchids,  the  deciduous  Calanthes  appear  to  pre- 
dominate, and  a  structure  is  entirely  devoted  to 
their  culture,  which  has  proved  very  successful. 

Kitchen-garden  crops  were  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  afforded  a  pleasant  contra  st  at  the  time 
to  vegetable  crops  in  southern  gardens. 

Adjoining  a  long  walk  leading  to  the  flower-garden 
were  extensive  pHntation3  of  Border  Carnations 
which  had  flowered,  and  numsrous  layers  awaiting 
transplantation.  Tae  "grass  "  and  remaining  flower- 
stem.3  bore  unmistakable  sigas  that  a  rich  flower- 
harvest  had  been  experienced. 

In  the  flower-garden  the  modern  "dot"  system 
has  not  been  closely  followed,  masses  of  Begonias, 
Pelargoniums,  and  Calceolarias  being  planted  with 
charming  effeot.  When  thoroughly  enjoying  the  pic- 
ture these  afforded,  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  Burrouudings  be  suitable,  the  system  of 
" massing "  the  different  plants  in  the  flower-garden 
has  many  charms,  that  should  nob  fail  to  msrit 
appreciation.  /.  F. 


The   Week's  Work, 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN". 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellinqton, 
Strathfleldsaye,  Hants. 
Savoy  Cabbage. — The  stamps  of  Early  Ulm  and 
Tom  Thumb  Savoy,  the  heads  of  which  have  been 
cut  for  use,  should  be  pulled  up  and  the  land  manured 
and  dug,  it  being  unprofitable  to  leave  the  stuuip3 
of  dwarf  Savrys  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  sprouts 
from  them.  The  later  and  larger  Savoys  should  be 
relieved  of  al  decayed  leaves  or  burst  heads. 

Celeriac. — Any  plants  of  this  crop  remaining  in 
the  ground  should  be  lifted  and  stored  in  damp  sand, 
or  if  left  in  the  ground  some  soil,  straw,  or  bracken 
should  be  placed  over  tha  tubers  as  a  protection 
against  fro3t.  Celeriac  is  a  useful  vegetable,  and  a 
delicious  salad  when  cooked. 

Small  Salads. — Suocessional  sowings  of  Mustard- 
and-Cress  in  shallow  boxes  should  be  made  at 
intervals  of  four  to  five  days,  placing  tha  boxes  in 
mild  heat.  Some  more  Radish-seeds  may  be  sown 
on  mild  hotbeds,  or  between  the  rows  of  the  early 
forced  Potatoa.  A  small  quantity  of  Cabbage  Lettuce- 
seed  may  be  sown  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes,  and 
placed  close  to  the  glass  in  a  warm  house.  The 
Lattuces  growing  in  pits  and  frames  and  in  the  open 
border  should  be  kept  free  from  decaying  foliage,  air 
being  given  on  fine  days  to  those  growing  in  frames. 
Chicory  roots  may  be  put  into  th«  Muahroom-house, 
or  other  warm,  dark,  moist  place  in  order  to  keap  up 
the  succession  of  blanched  heads. 

Horseradish. — It  is  good  practice  to  dig  up  the 
whole  of  the  plants  and  store  tha  best  roots  iu 
sand,  the  thongs  and  small  pieces  baing  similarly 
reserved  for  making  new  plantations.  These  sets 
should  by  preference  be  straight  pieces  from  10  to 
12  inches  in  length,  with  a  single  crown.  The 
new  plantation  should  occupy  a  piece  of  good  land 


that  has  been  trenched  and  well  manured,  the 
manure  being  placed  at  the  bottom.  Sometimes  Horse- 
radish is  planted  under  the  shade  of  trees  or  in  some 
out-of-the-way  corner  ;  but  this  is  mistaken  practice, 
and  I  prefer  to  plant  every  year  on  fresh  land  in  an 
open  spot,  tho  sets  being  dropped  into  deep  holes 
(2  feet)  at  14  inches  apart.  In  shallow  soil,  excellent 
roots  can  be  grown  on  ridges  capable  of  holding  three 
or  four  rows  each,  by  which  means  a  good  depth  of 
soil  is  obtained. 

Sorrel. — If  Sorrel  be  planted  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  frame  or  two  can  be  placed  over  a  few  rows,  the 
supply  of  leaves  will  be  kept  up  even  in  the  winter  ; 
and  failing  this  method  of  forwarding  growth,  some 
of  the  roots  may  be  lifted  and  forced  in  mild  heat. 

General  Remarks. — At  this  season  the  future  plan 
of  cropping  the  garden  should  be  sketched,  and  the 
quarters  for  and  the  extent  of  each  of  the  more 
important  crops  decided  upon.  In  this  way,  each 
crop  can  have  the  land  that  is  to  carry  it  suitably 
prepared.  Most  crops  need  manure,  and  some  of 
them  a  great  deal ;  others,  like  Peas,  Leeks,  fee.,  are 
the  better  for  dressings  of  potash,  or  of  salt, 
sulphate  of  ammonia  ;  and  all  crops  are  benefited  by 
a  deep  digging  of  the  land. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenger,  Gardener  to  H.  C.  Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Solannms.  —  To  do  these  plants  well,  cuttings 
should  be  taken  at  an  early  date  from  plants  that 
have  uot  fruited,  and  which  have  been  started  in 
warmth.  The  Boft-growing  ends  make  good  cuttings, 
and '.these  strike  readily  in  Bandy  soil  when  placed 
in  bottom-heat  of  75°  to  80°.  Whan  routed,  let 
them  be  potted  Bingly  in  small  60's.  As  the  plants 
grow,  the  shoots  should  be  pinched  occasionally,  to 
give  increased  bu.shincss.  The  too-oft  repeated 
pinching  gives  a  very  compact  form  that  is  not 
liked  by  all  persons,  whereas  two,  or  at  the  most, 
three,  pinchings  give  a  lighter,  more  graceful  crown, 
with  long  Bboots,  and  theas,  when  wall-berried,  have 
a  very  pretty  appeiran«a.  Repeated  small  shifts  are 
required,  and  cultivation  in  an  intermediate-house 
until  the  month  of  May,  when  they  may  go  into  cold 
frames,  or  out-of-doors. 

Draccenas. — Tho  tops  of  leggy  plants  which  have 
been  furnished  with  roots  by  one  or  other  of  tha 
recognised  methods,  may  nowreceivea  smallahift.  Few 
plants  are  more  evsily  checked,  or  which  go  back  in 
condition  quicker  than  Dracaenas  when  the  roots  are 
much  confined  in  pots.  When  repotting  the  newly- 
rooted  tops,  the  new  soil  should  be  warmed,  and  the 
work  performed  in  a  warm-house,  preferably  where 
the  plants  are  growing.  Good  drainage  is  very  neces- 
sary, and  water  must  be  very  carefully  afforded,  an 
excessively  moist  soil  causing  the  roots  to  decay,  or 
the  plants  to  get  generally  into  bad  health.  Let  the 
plants  be  kept  in  a  house  having  a  warmth  of  65°  at 
night.  Those  plants  which  are  repotted  at  this  season 
will  grow  slowly,  and  be  in  excellent  condition  for 
repotting  lats  in  the  month  of  February,  and  then 
with  the  increase  of  solar  heat  and  light,  growth  will 
be  rapid. 

Codiwums  [Crotons). — It  is  not  advisable  to  induce 
a  too  early  growth  in  any  of  the  Btock  of  plants  that 
are  naeded  for  immediate  decorative  purposes,  as  the 
lack  of  colour  in  the  young  foliage  detracts  from  the 
beauty  of  the  plants.  The  n'ght  warmth  of  tiha 
CodUeuni-house  should  not  fai.  below  60°,  and  a 
small  amount  of  air  should  be  afforded  when  the 
weather  is  very  favourable  for  s)  doing.  This  applies 
to  the  plants  in  use,  as  the  cooler  conditions  hinder 
growth  being  mads  and  conduce  to  hardiness.  The 
young  plants  which  have  to  be  pushed  on  early  in  the 
year  being  now  in  thumb  or  other  small  size3  of 
flower-pots,  should  receive,  if  much  cramped  at  the 
roots,  a  small  shift  forthwith.  Be  particular  iu  keep- 
ing Cadiacams  thoroughly  clean,  and  at  this  season 
tha  work  of  sponging  can  be  done  now  with  less 
injury  than  later,  when  the  plants  possess  tender 
young  foliage.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  infestation  by  thrips. 

Winter-flowering  Begonias. — As  the  plants  of  Gloiro 
de  Lorraine  cease  flowering  they  should  be  cut  down 
close  ta  the  soil,  and  placed  in  an  intermediate-house, 
keeping  the  soil  somewhat  dry.  Take  cuttings  when 
shoots  fit  for  the  purpose  are  obtainable,  and  insart 
them  iu  sandy  soil  round  the  rim  of  the  cutting-pot, 
striking  them  in  a  propagating-frame  or  under  a  bell- 
glass  iu  the  propagating-house.  Bagonia  cuttings 
inserted  e*ly  in  the  year  are  usually  Blow  in  making 
roots,  aud  require  much  care.     Batches  of  cutting* 


may  be  inserted  at  intervals  up  to  the  end  of  the 
month  of  April,  if  succession  of  flowers  are  wanted. 
Later-flowering  species  and  varieties  should  be  encou- 
raged, wi'h  occasional  application  of  manure-water 
and  soot-water. 

HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Freshly-bought  Trees.—  As  soon  as  convenient  a'ter 
fruit-trees  have  been  obtained  from  the  nurseries, 
they  should  be  provided  with  durable  labels,  or  dis- 
appointment may  result,  owing  to  the  varietal  name3 
upon  the  parchment  labals  having  become  obliterated 
by  the  weather.  Labels  manufactured  from  metal, 
and  beirmg  the  requisite  names  stamped  in  raised 
letters,  can  now  be  purchased  cheaply.  These  for 
practical  purposes  are  indestructible,  and  may  be 
conveniently  nailed  to  walls  or  suspended  by  wires 
from  trellises.  For  bush  and  pyramidal  trees  they 
are  less  suitable,  as  they  may  be  moved  by  the  wind, 
and  the  wire3,  by  injuring  the  bark,  prepara  the  way 
for  canker.  For  such  tree3,  large  wooden  labels  are 
sometimes  UBed ;  the  stem  is  inserted  into  the 
ground,  but  it  soon  decays.  An  excellent  sy-tam  of 
labelling  fruit-trees  is  to  procure  strips  messurinc 
4  inches  by  If  inch  of  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  sheet- 
lead  ;  the  required  name3  are  than  punched  on  to 
thes3  with  a  set  of  j-inch  type  letters  fixed  on  to  2-inch 
iron  punches,  and  by  having  a  similar  set  of  numbers 
from  0  to  9,  the  date  of  planting  may  also  be  added. 
Such  labeU  can  be  made  during  wet  weather  by  any 
intelligent  labourer,  and  are  capable  of  being  easily 
affixed  to  the  tree3  by  curling  them  loosely  around  a 
small  branch  at  a  uniform  height  from  the  surfaca. 
There  is  no  danger  of  the  bark  becoming  cat,  for  tha 
lead  will  expand  according  to  the  growth  of  the 
braneh.  They  are  imperishable,  not  unduly  ob- 
trusive, and  can  be  used  for  trees  against  walls  or 
trellises  if  required.  The  only  attention  that  need 
be  given  them  is  that  of  removing  the  lab;ls 
to  another  spot  every  alternate  year,  when  the 
pruning  of  t'ae  trees  is  in  hand.  This  may  be  done 
because  the  bark,  so  protected,  is  apt  to  become 
somewhat  tender  beneath.  A  "  planting  book " 
should  be  kept  by  every  gardener,  aud  it  should  con- 
tain a  record  of  each  tree,  giving  date  and  plaes  of 
planting,  space  being  left  for  the  inclusion  of  any 
subsequent  remarks  that  may  suggest  themselves. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfteld  House,  Herts. 

Late  Grapes. — Though  the  latest-ripaned  Grapes 
could  be  kept  in  a  fresh  condition  upon  the  Vines  for 
soma  further  time,  it  will  be  now  advisable  to  remove 
them  to  the  Grape-room,  so  that  the  Vines  may  be 
pruned  whilst  there  is  yet  time  for  the  cut  parts  to 
heal  over  before  the  sap  becomas  activo,  and  thus 
prevent  bleeding.  The  Vine)  should  be  given  as  long 
and  complete  a  rest  as  possible.  If  the  Grape-room 
was  cleansed  as  recommended  in  my  Cilendar  for 
Dec.  10,  the  floor  and  shelves,  &c.,  will  now  be  suffi- 
ciently dry  ;  and  assuming  also  that  the  bottles  were 
three-parts  filled  with  water  containing  a  little  pow- 
dered charcoal,  everything  will  be  ready  for  the  work. 
Select  a  fine  day  for  the  removal  of  the  Grapes,  and 
cut  the  young  wood  that  bears  the  buache3  of  fruit 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  pruning,  making  ths 
incision  in  front  of  the  prominent  bud  nearest  to  the 
Vine-rod.  The  wood  that  extends  beyond  tho  bunch 
should  be  left  intact.  Duriog  each  stage  in  the 
operation  of  removing  the  Grapes  every  precaution 
will  be  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  baing  shaken 
or  rubbed.  Examine  every  bunch  carefully,  and 
remove  all  berries  that  show  signs  of  decay.  Insert 
the  shoots  well  into  the  water  in  the  bottles,  an  1  see 
that  the  water  does  not  reach  sufficiently  high  in  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  to  run  over  on  to  tho  Grapes. 
Maintain  an  evenly  dry  atmosphere  in  the  room, 
from  about  45°  to  50° ;  and  give  top  ventilation  on 
dry  days  from  sunrise  until  dusk.  In  frosty  weather 
fire-heat  need  only  be  used  a  little  during  tha  fore- 
noon, and  it  should  not  be  continued  throughout 
the  night  unless  the  weather  be  extremely  cold. 
The  Grapes  will  need  to  be  very  frequently  and  care- 
fully examined,  and  the  least  sign  of  decay  should 
bo  removed  as  so  an  as  it  can  ba  detected.  In  order 
to  make  the  supply  of  Grapes  last  as  long  as  possible, 
care  must  ba  taken  to  use  first  the  kinds  that  will 
not  keep  so  well  as  others.  Muscats  may  bo  kept 
through  January,  afterwards  Gros  Colmar,  Black 
Alicante,  and  Mrs.  Pince,  and  latest  of  all  Lady 
Downes'  Seedling.  When  the  Grapes  have  been  put 
into  the  bottle,  pro  coed  with  the  work  of  pruning  and 
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dressing  the  Vines.  Cleanse  the  interior  of  the 
vinery,  and  complete  the  work  as  soon  as  possible. 
Admit  abundant  and  continued  ventilation  to  the 
house,  it  being  necessary  only  to  prevent  the  water 
in  the  pipes  from  becoming  frozen. 

The  Early  Vinery, — Permanent  or  pot  Vines,  the 
rods  of  which  hive  been  trained  horizontally 
to  icducd  the  buds  to  open  regularly,  should  be 
trained  into  position  as  soon  as  it  is  thought  this 
end  has  been  attained.  If  the  work  be  delayed,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  avoid  breaking  the  young  shoots. 
The  rods  need  only  be  syringed  once  each  fine  day, 
and  this  work  should  be  done  in  the  morning. 
The  floor  and  other  surfaces  may  be  sprinkled  at 
other  times.  Increase  the  temperature  of  the  house 
to  about  55°  at  night,  and  60°  by  day,  with  a  rise  of 
10°  to  15"  from  sun-heat.  Vines  for  succession,  that 
are  expected  to  produce  ripe  Grapes  by  tho  end  of 
the  month  of  June,  must  now  be  given  gentle  heat, 
and  treated  according  to  the  directions  previously 
given  in  the  case  of  earlier  Vines. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Qerard,  Bastwell 
Park,  Ashford,  Kent. 

General  Remarks. — The  recent  sharp  frosts  ex- 
perienced made  it  necessary  to  aflord  protection  to 
such  p'antB  as  are  not  quite  hardy  in  this  climate,  by 
covering  the  tops  and  mulching  the  ground  over  the 
roots.  Tea  Roses  are  reckoned  rather  tender,  and 
may  be  covered  with  dry  bracken  or  straw,  and  the 
roots  mulched.  Recently-planted  herbaceous  peren- 
nials should  be  mulched  with  leaf- mould  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch.  During  periods  of  hard  frost,  when 
walks  can  be  wheeled  upon  without  injury,  manure 
lliould  be  tiken  to  all  beds,  borders,  and  lawns 
requiring  it.  In  wheeling  on  the  lawn,  planks  should 
be  laid  down  to  wheel  upon.  In  the  cise  of  heavy 
falls  of  snow  it  should  be  immediately  shaken  off  the 
branches  of  Conifers,  &c ,  with  long  poles  bound  round 
at  the  end  with  soft  rags,  so  as  not  to  cause  injury  to 
the  bark  whilst  it  is  perhaps  frozen.  The  snow 
is  easily  dislodged  by  raising  the  branches  and 
then  swaying  them  gently  up  and  down.  In  mild 
weather  the  soil  of  beds  aud  borders  planted  with 
Carnatioos  should  be  made  firm  round  the  plants. 
Carnations  wintering  in  frames  or  cold  pits  should  be 
afforded  air  at  all  times  when  there  is  no  actual  frost, 
the  lights  beiog  removed  when  the  day  is  mild.  Any 
plants  arriving  during  frosts  when  the  state  of  the 
ground  makts  it  impracticable  to  plant  them, 
should  have  the  roots  covered  over  with  damp 
litter,  or  some  toil  or  leaf-mould  should  be  placed 
over  them.  Plants  arriving  in  a  frozen  condition 
should  be  left  to  thaw  in  a  cool  damp  place,  and  have 
water  thrown  over  them.  At  this  season  leaf-heaps 
in  process  of  rot'ing  should  be  turned  over,  and  the 
materials  well  mixed,  and  in  the  case  of  heaps  two  or 
more  years  old  the  finer  particles  should  be  removed 
by  sifting,  and  conveyed  to  the  soil  store,  the 
remainder  being   thrown  together  to  rot  still  further. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Plali/clinis  (Dcndrnchilon)  glumaccum  has  now  com- 
menced to  make  growth.  It  is  a  pretty  Bpecies  of 
dwarf  and  compact  growth,  and  its  numerous 
fragrant  flowers  being  set  on  a  long  drooping  spike, 
remind  one  of  an  ear  of  Barley.  The  plants  will  now 
require  to  be  in  the  East  Indian-house,  and  they  will 
succeed  either  in  pots  or  baskets.  Re-potting  or  re- 
surfacing may  be  effected  at  once,  as  the  young 
growths  emit  roots  when  about  2  inches  high,  and 
these  will  quickly  enter  the  new  soil  in  search  of 
moisture.  Unless  they  are  supplied  with  this  essen- 
tial from  the  time  the  young  growths  appear,  and 
until  the  flowers  have  passed,  and  the  growth  has 
become  finished,  the  bulbs  will  be  certain  to  be  less 
in  size  than  those  last  made.  Fill  the  pats  three- 
pirts  with  drainage-material,  and  use  ordinary  peat 
and  sphagnum-moss  for  a  rooting  medium.  Sponge 
the  under-sides  of  the  leaves  occasionally,  or  red- 
fpider  will  be  likely  to  effect  mischief.  P.  Cobbiana 
tnd  P.  uncata,  both  of  which  are  now  in  flower,  grow 
well  in  shallow  pans  if  suspended  during  the  whole 
year  near  to  the  glass  in  the  intermediate-home. 
P.  filiformis  should  be  grown  in  the  same  tem- 
perature. Although  the  plant  is  now  at  rest,  it  will 
need  to  be  kept  moist  at  the  root,  and  if  a  good 
overhead  syringing  be  given  every  week,  it  will  assist 
to  keep  the  bulbs  plump,  and  the  foliage  fresh  and 
green. 


Dendrobiumn. — These  plants  are  always  a  feature 
in  the  Oichid-house  when  in  bloom.  Fo»  some 
time  past  most  of  the  plants  have  baen  resting,  but 
now  D.  Wardianum,  D.  crassinode,  D.  Aspasia  x , 
D.  micans  X  ,  D.  Wardiano-japonicum  x ,  and  a  few 
others  are  already  starting  into  growth,  showing  their 
ilower-buds  on  the  pseudo-bulbs  that  were  last 
formed.  Notwithstanding  these  signs  of  renewed 
growth,  the  cultivator  should  not  be  tempted  to 
afford  them  any  water  unless  the  flowering  bulbs 
themselves  begin  to  shrivel  ;  nor  should  such  plants 
be  afforded  a  higher  temperature,  or  the  new  breaks 
will  grow  too  rapidly,  arresting  the  full  development 
of  the  blossoms.  Whilst  the  plants  are  kept  in  a 
moderately  dry  aud  cool  house,  new  growth  will 
remain  almost  stationary.  Let  each  such  plant  be 
accustomed  to  a  little  more  warmth  as  the  flower- 
buds  begin  to  expand.  Dendrobium  moniliforme, 
D.  tortile,  D.  heterocarpum  (aureum),  the  numerous 
varieties  of  D.  nobile,  and  the  garden  hybrids,  D. 
Dominianum,  D.  Juno,  D.  Rainbow,  D.  Ainsworthi, 
D.  Cassiope,  D.  splendidissimum  grandiflorum,  D. 
Schneiderianum,  D.  Leechianum,  D.  endocharis,  D. 
melanodiscus,  D.  Luna,  D.  pallens,  D.  Cybele,  D. 
Euterpe,  D.  Clio,  D.  chrysodiscus,  D.  xan'hocen- 
trum,  D.  Burfordiense,  and  others  which  have  not  the 
propensity  to  start  prematurely,  may,  when  their 
llower-buds  appear,  be  brought  from  their  resting 
quarters  into  an  intermediate-house,  where  the  tem- 
perature at  night  is  kept  at  about  55°,  and  here  they 
should  stay  till  the  flower-buds  begin  to  expand,  and 
be  then  removed  to  the.  lightest  available  position  in 
the  East  Indian-house.  Water  should  be  very 
sparingly  afforded  to  these  Dendrobiunis,  as  any  great 
excitement  at  this  period  may  spoil  the  constitution 
of  many  a  valuable  plant.  In  houses  which  are 
naturally  moist,  the  plants  may  make  good  progress 
without  any  water  being  afforded.  After  tho  plants 
are  removed  to  the  warmer  house,  lightly  syringe 
them  overhead  with  tepid  rain-water  on  sunny 
dajs  till  the  flowers  opea.  Where  many  plants 
of  D.  nobile  are  cultivated,  some  of  them 
will  now  be  in  bloom,  and  others  approaching 
that  stage,  and  a  regular  supply  of  flowers 
may  be  obtained  during  a  period  of  several  months 
by  placing  the  earliest  -  ripened  plants  in  gentle 
warmth  as  they  are  required.  Such  varieties  as  D. 
cretaceum,  D.  crepidatum,  D.  albo-Eanguineum,  D. 
rhodopterigerum,  D.  Parishi,  D.  superbum,  D.  pri- 
mulinum,  D.  Bensonife,  D.  nodatum,  and  D.  purpu- 
reum,  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  East 
Indian-house  whilst  at  rest,  bloom  profusely  in  tli9 
spring  if  they  are  prevented  from  shrivelling  uuduly. 
If  these  species  are  properly  matured,  but  very  little 
water  is  required  by  them  while  at  rest.  D.  undu- 
latuui,  D.  stratiotes,  D.  taurinum,  D.  secundum,  D. 
amboinense,  D.  bigibbum,  D.  Phalsenopsis,  D.  specta- 
bi!e,  D.  Johnsonia',  and  D.  velutinum,  should  be 
kept  in  the  hottest  house  at  all  times,  and  be  afforded 
abundance  of  water  whilst  growing,  and  not  kept  too 
dry  after  growth  is  completed,  otherwise  the  leaves 
will  become  spotted.  AU  of  these  plants  bloom 
from  the  top  of  the  newly-made  growth,  and  not 
unfrequently  from  the  old  pseudo-bulbs. 

The  lntermediate-hottse. — Tho3e  plants  of  Cypripe- 
dium  Spicerianum  and  C.  Charlesworthi  which  have 
recently  passed  out  of  bloom  may  be  repotted  if  the 
operation  be  found  necessary.  When  repotting  them 
let  the  base  of  each  plant  be  elevated  well  above  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  In  this  house  Cypripedium  Leeanum, 
C.  L.  giganteum,  C.  L.  Albertianum,  C.  purpureuni, 
C.  villosum,  C.  Sallieri  Hyeanum,  C.  Arthurianum, 
C.  vexillarium,  C.  Juuo,  C.  Statterianum,  C.  venus- 
tum,  C.  calophyllum,  C.  Schlimi,  C.  Williamsii,  C. 
io>igne,  and  its  distinct  varieties,  C.  i.  punetatum 
violaceum,  C.  i.  Sanderke,  &c,  being  in  full  bloom, 
are  making  a  delightful  display.  Fortunately,  these 
are  plants  of  easy  culture,  their  chief  requirements 
being  well-drained  pots  and  the  ordinary  sort  of 
Orchid- compost.  A  rather  shady  part  of  the  house, 
and  water  freely  afforded  them  at  all  times,  is  best 
for  them.  Cymbidium  Mastersii  and  C.  Tracyanum 
are  aUo  in  flower,  C.  eburneum  and  C.  Lowianum  are 
showing  their  spikes.  These  beautiful  species  suc- 
ceed when  treated  to  less  heat  than  is  generally 
afforded  them,  the  coolest  part  of  an  intermediate- 
house,  as  far  away  from  the  hot-water  pipes  as  pos- 
sible, suits  them  well.  In  such  ca6e  the  foliage  will 
remain  of  a  much  better  colour,  and  be  less  liable  to 
spotting  than  when  grown  in  houses  having  more 
warmth.  Any  plants  of  these  species  named  which 
may  have  become  pot-bound  should  be  afforded  ample 
supplies  of  water  at  the  root  at  all  times.  After 
flowering  is  a  good  time  to  repot  them,  growth  soon 
recommencing. 


General  hints  on  treatment. — The  entire  collection 
of  Orchids  will  now  require  careful  treatment  in 
regard  to  aerial  moisture,  as  any  exceBs,  if  accom- 
panied by  a  low  temperature,  will  cause  damping 
and  spot  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  ground  under  the 
hot-water  pipes  or  the  walks  is  kept  too  dry,  thrips 
will  multiply  and  soon  disfigure  the  young  growths 
and  flower-spikes.  Fortunately,  it  is  now  of  rare 
occurrence  to  find  rare  and  valuable  Orchids  dete- 
riorating through  the  ravages  of  insects.  XL- All 
vaporiser  is  a  safe  and  sure  insecticide  to  use  in  such 
cases. 

THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 
Protecting  Bices  during  Storms. — We  have  before 
described  a  simple  method  of  guarding  against  mis- 
haps during  storms.  A  stout  stake  is  driven  into  the 
ground  on  one  side  of  tho  hive,  and  to  this  is 
attached  a  rope  or  strong  cord,  at  the  end  of  which 
are  suspended  s  couple  of  bricks.  As  bee-houses 
may  be  very  easily  upset  when  standing  in  the  open, 
those  who  still  practise  this  form  of  protection  for 
hives  should  always  drive  four  strong  posts  down, 
one  at  each  corner,  about  a  yard  away,  to  which 
strong  wire  or  ropes  may  be  fixed  as  "  stays"  from 
September  until  March.  Hives  without  legs  are 
much  less  liable  to  be  overturned  by  the  wind, 
but  very  ordinary  care  will  prevent  mischief 
happening  to  hives  with  legs  or  on  stands  ;  and 
there  are  so  many  disadvantages  when  floor-boards 
are  directly  in  contact  with  the  ground  that  all  such 
should  be  raised  9  or  10  inches  at  least  during  the 
winter  months.  Not  only  are  the  bees  kept  in  better 
health  thereby,  but  all  the  disagreeable  things  which 
usually  harbour  about  damp  wood,  such  as  snails,  wood- 
lice,  slugs,  &c. ,  are  prevented.  Precautions  should  be 
made  against  leaky  roofs.  Snow-water  will  penetrate 
through  should  there  be  the  least  fault  or  crack,  and 
wet  quiltB  usually  mean  a  generally  bad  condition  in 
the  interior.  We  do  not  object  at  all  to  have  hives 
snowed  over  for  weeks — with  entrances  snowed  up 
as  well  for  that  matter,  but  directly  a  thaw  comes 
the  accumulated  snow  should  be  scraped  off  and  not 
allowed  to  gradually  melt  on  hive-roofs,  unless  it  is 
known  that  the  latter  are  perfectly  watertight.  We 
are  every  year  more  impressed  with  the  advantages 
of  keeping  bees  ontirely  free  from  disturbance  during 
December  and  for  three  or  four  months  afterwards. 
In  a  well-managed  apiary  nothing,  save  a  glance  at 
entrances,  to  clear  them  of  dead  bees,  should  be 
needed.  It  is  well  that  this  is  so,  for  there  are 
such  a  multitude  of  odd  jobs  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  bee-kesper  that  we  should 
despair  of  keeping  pace  with  them  if  bees  required 
any  attention  at  the  same  time.  In  the  old  times  the 
harvesting  of  his  produce  was  the  main  work  in  the 
bee-keeper's  year ;  to-day  we  can  give  "  work  for  the 
month"  in  twelve  parts,  each  one  detailing  little 
items  of  work  unknown  to  our  fathers,  but  which, 
bring  more  or  less  advantage  to  the  apiarian,  and  help 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  success.  A  great  portion, 
however,  of  the  work  during  December  must  neces- 
sarily consist  of  preparations  for  next  season.  It  will 
be  found  most  useful  if  such  notes  as  have  been  taken 
in  the  course  of  past  years  are  carefully  studied,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  various  plans  tried 
have  succeeded  or  failed.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
suppose  that  every  one  of  our  readers  trouble  to  take 
any  notes  at  all  of  their  beework — many  would  get  on 
a  great  deal  better  if  they  did.  Nevertheless,  there 
is,  to  our  mind,  such  a  fund  of  never-ending  interest 
in  them,  and  we  find  them  so  useful  to  ub  in  arrang- 
ing our  "  work  for  the  month,"  that  we  cordially 
invite  those  who  think  it  "  too  much  bother"  just  to 
try  it  for  a  season. 


A  SWISS  POTATO  Pie.— Choose  medium-sized, 
sound  Potatos,  and  after  boiling  or  steaming  them 
in  the  usual  way,  allow  them  to  cool  ;  then  cut  them 
in  slices  a  quarter-of-an-inch  thick,  and  arrange  a 
Bingle  layer  of  these  at  the  bottom  of  a  well-buttered 
pie-dish ;  sprinkle  the  Potatos  well  with  salt,  pepper, 
finely-chopped  Onion,  minced  Parsley,  and  grated 
cheese,  then  cover  with  a  few  tablespoonfuls  of  thick 
white  sauce,  and  repeat  in  this  order  until  the  dish  is 
sufficiently  full,  letting  sauce  form  the  last  addition, 
except  a  sprinkling  of  grated  cheese,  which  should  be 
added  just  before  putting  the  pie  in  the  oven  ;  see 
that  the  latter  is  well  heated,  then,  as  soon  as  the  pie 
is  thoroughly  hot,  and  coloured  a  nice  golden-brown, 
serve  tastefully,  the  surface  being  sprinkled  with  a 
mixture  of  finely-chopped  Parsley  and  sifted  egg-yolk, 
the  pie-dish  being  placed  upon  a  pretty  dish-paper, 
with  a  border  of  Parsley- sprigs  arranged  round  ab  >ut. 
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APPOINTMENTS     FOR    JANUARY. 


TUESDAY, 

SATURDAY, 
MONDAY, 

THURSDAY, 

TUESDAY, 

SATURDAY, 

TUESDAY, 


(Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees meet. 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association 
moots* 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ire- 
land meet. 
/  Royal  Botanic  Society  meet 
Jan.  14-^  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural    Im- 
\     provement  Soc.  (annual  meeting). 
T        ,  „  \  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Jan.  lb -J     General  Committees  meet. 

/"Annual  Meeting  and  Election  of 
T  ,0J  Pensioners  of  the  Gardeners' 
Jan.  u-j      Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  at 

\    "  Simpson's,"  Strand. 
T    '  o±S  R°yal      Scottish      Arboricultural 
Jan.  -4  -|     society  (annual  meeting). 
Jan.  28— Royal  Botanic  Society  meet. 
t        o ,  /  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
Jan.  oi|     mitteesmeet. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

J  Roses,  Hardy  Perennials,  Lilies, 
Gloxinias,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 
{Hardy  Border  Bulbs  and  Plants, 
Roses,  Lilies,  &c.,  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris'  Rooms. 
( Japanese  Lilies,  Tuberoses,  Pahn- 

TOFriMFsnjv      t.*.-  t)     seeds,    .Spiraas,    Lily     of     the 
WEDNESDAY,     Jan.  i<     VaU        &c  _    at    Protueroe    & 

(.     Morris'  Rooms. 

/  Hardy  Perennials,  Iris,  Anemones, 
Jan.  5-[     Carnations,  &c,  at  Protheroe  & 

\_     Morris'  Rooms. 

/'English  -  grown  Lilies,  Tigridias, 
mm.„  T  „  „\     Spirreas,  Preonies,  and  Imported 

b  lv  I  DAI ,  J  ax.  b  -i     and  Established  Orchids,  at  Pro- 

(.    theroe  &  Morris"  Rooms. 


THURSDAY, 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 36'5*. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— December  28  (6  p.m.):  Max.,  47°;  Mln.,  89°. 
Provinces.— December  2S  (6  p.m.)  :    Max.,  4s°,  Scilly  ; 
Min.,  38",  Aberdeen. 
Mild,  stormy,  much  rain. 


The  last    number  of   the  year 

Retrospect.       offers  a  fitting  occasion  to  look 

back  to   see  what   progress  has 

been  made   in  the   past,   and   in   what  hopes 

we  may  safely  indulge  for  the  coming  one. 

The  chief  event  of  the  horticultural  year  was 
the  great  Quinquennial  show  at  Ghent  in  April. 
It  was  characterised  by  its  usual  magnificence, 
and  more  than  its  usual  magnitude.  It  was 
interesting  for  its  display  of  new  plants,  de- 
scribed and  figured  in  our  columns  at  the  time, 
and  equally  if  not  more  so  for  the  exhibition  of 
older  plants  discovered  or  introduced  by  the  late 
John  Linden,  and  got  together  by  the  filial  piety 
of  M.  Ltjcien  Linden.  A  more  worthy  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  botanist  and  horticulturist 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  kindness  and 
hospitality  of  our  Belgian  friends  were  as  marked 
as  ever.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
not  content  with  paying  a  long  and  appreciative 
visit  to  the  exhibition,  and  renewing  his 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  visitors,  conferred 
on  the  members  of  the  jury  the  signal  honour 
of  inviting  them  to  a  garden-party  at  Laeken 
on  the  occasion  of  the  reception  of  the  diploma- 
tic body,  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  the 
Ministers  of  State.  This  was  a  special  honour 
which  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  guests,  the 
more  so  as  the  reception  took  place  in  the  con- 
servatory and  its  adjoining  corridors,  which  form 
so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the  royal  residence. 

The  care  of  these  vory  extensive  glass-houses, 
including  the  conservatory-chapel,  long  en- 
trusted to  the  late  Mr.  KNicnT,  is  now  confided 
to  M.  Van  Obbergen,  who  deservedly  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  visitors. 

The  occasion  of  the  Ghent  Show  was  made 
the  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  the 
Veitch  Memorial  Medals,  allotted  each  year  to 
distinguished  horticulturists  of  whatever  nation. 
This  time  the  Medals  were  conferred  on  M.  le 
Comte  de  Kerchove,  the  author  of  the  Livre 
des  OrcliiiMes,  and  the  treatise  entitled  Les  Pol- 
luters, the  energetic,  tactful,  and  genial  Presi- 


dent of  the  Botanical  and  Agricultural  Society 
of  Ghent,  under  whose  auspices  these  quin- 
quennial gatherings  are  undertaken.  Two 
other  Medals  were  allotted  on  this  occasion, 
one  to  M.  Ed.  Andre,  the  Editor  of  the  Revue 
Hortieole,  and  distinguished  alike  as  a  land- 
scape-gardener and  a  botanical  traveller ;  the 
other  to  M.  Marliac,  the  raiser  of  the  very 
beautiful  hybrid  Nympheeas,  which  contribute 
so  largely  to  the  adornment  of  our  gardens. 

In  comparison  to  the  great  Ghent  Show,  the 
other  exhibitions  of  the  year  seem  small, 
though  they  present  some  features  which  even 
Ghent  cannot  rival.  The  fortnightly  meetings 
of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  have  been 
kept  up  throughout  the  year  in  a  way  which  is 
as  satisfactory  as  it  is  surprising,  and  the 
lectures  given  before  the  Society  have  at  least 
been  fully  up  to  the  average  in  interest.  A 
similar  remark  may  be  made  in  relation  to  the 
Temple  Show  in  May,  and  to  the  Great  Eruit 
Show  in  the  autumn. 

The  Temple  Show  of  1898  will  always  be 
remembered  by  a  circumstance,  the  thought  of 
which  fills  our  minds  with  sorrow  and  humi- 
liation— we  allude  to  the  abstraction  of  the 
Orchids  belonging  to  a  foreign  exhibitor, 
M.  Jules  Hye.  Although  the  officials  of  the 
Society  were  not  to  blame  in  the  matter,  this 
made  a  most  painful  impression  at  the  time, 
and  it  is  a  subject  for  great  regret  that  no 
tidings  have  ever  been  received  as  to  the 
missing  Orchids. 

The  National  Co  -  operative  Show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  was  one  of  great  extent,  and 
much  significance,  as  showing  the  progress  of 
gardening  among  the  working-classes. 

In  the  provinces  equal  activity  has  prevailed, 
and  the  great  exhibition  at  Shrewsbury  once 
more  attracted  the  gardeners  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  elicited  the  warmest  commen- 
mendations.  If  wo  fail  to  mention  other  towns 
whose  horticultural  exhibitions  have  been 
noteworthy,  it  is  simply  from  want  of  space. 
The  shows  have  been  as  numerous  and  as 
important  as  ever,  but  they  are  still  looked  on 
too  exclusively  as  holiday  displays,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  prize-winning  ;  whilst  the  educa- 
tional element  is  neglected. 

In  late  autumn  the  Chrysanthemum  shows 
were,  as  usual,  extremely  numerous  and  the 
quality  of  the  exhibits  excellent,  and  much 
better  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  trying  nature  of  the  season,  and  the  presence 
of  a  rust-fungus  on  the  foliage.  There  is  at 
present  no  sign  that  the  taste  for  these  brilliant 
flowers  is  on  the  wane.  Indeed,  as  the  flowers 
increase  each  year  in  brilliancy  and  refinement, 
we  trust  the  day  of  their  decadence  will  be  long 
deferred.  There  is  nothing  that  can  take  their 
place  for  decorative  effect  at  this  dull  season  of 
the  year.  Exhibitors  need  reminding,  how- 
ever, that  size  by  itself  is  not  a  recommendation, 
and  that  a  well-grown,  well-flowered  plant  is  a 
more  pleasing  object  than  the  abnormal  speci- 
mens resulting  from  wholesale  disbudding. 

The  summer  and  autumn  of  1898  were 
marked,  like  those  of  the  preceding  year,  by 
a  prolonged  period  of  heat  and  drought.  So 
prolonged  was  it  that  serious  results  were 
anticipated,  and,  indeed,  in  many  places  the 
want  of  water  was  a  source  of  the  greatest 
inconvenience.  The  effect  on  the  crops,  though 
well  marked,  was  on  the  whole  less  iujuriom 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  Doubtless 
we  have  not  seen  the  end  of  it  yet,  and  for 
some  time  to  come,  sickly  and  dying  trees  will 
testify  to  the  injury  inflicted  by  lack  of  moisturo 
and  by  excessive  sun-heat  in  the  seasons  of 
1897  and  1898. 


The  fruit-crops  on  the  whole  were  below 
average,  the  Apple  and  Plum-crops  notably 
were  reported  as  deficient,  but  those  who  saw 
the  very  splendid  displays  of  Apples  made  at  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's  show  from  Kent 
by  Mr.  Woodward,  gardener  at  Barham  Court, 
and  Messrs.  Bunyard,  of  Maidstone,  might 
well  doubt  the  existence  of  any  untoward 
influence.  The  quality  of  these  fruits  was  very 
remarkable,  and  afforded  a  proof  that  good 
cultivation  tells,  and  that  neglect,  and  bad 
cultivation,  are  sure  causes  of  failure. 

The  stir  that  has  been  made  of  late  years  in 
the  matter  of  fruit-culture  has  had  its  effect,  as 
may  be  seen,  not  only  from  the  enhanced 
quality  of  the  fruits  put  on  the  exhibition-table, 
but  alsointhe  extended  area  of  fruit-production. 

Commercially,  the  year  has,  we  believe,  been 
a  prosperous  one  for  the  trade.  The  most 
important  matter  for  market  gardeners  is  the 
decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  reported 
in  full  in  our  columns  on  March  19,  that 
"buildings"  are  not  rateable  as  agricultural 
land.  This  subject  has  been  discussed  before 
various  Judges  with  varying  results,  so  that 
it  is  now  proposed,  in  order  to  settle  the 
matter  finally,  to  seek  the  intervention  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  most  devoutly  to 
be  hoped  that  the  decision  will  be  favourable 
to  the  growers.  Few  things  are  more  remark- 
able than  the  vast  development  of  market 
gardening  under  glass  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  In  proportion  as  agriculture 
has  declined,  market  gardening  has  prospered. 
If  the  industry  is  to  be  throttled  by  fiscal  regu- 
lations it  is  to  be  feared  that  home  indus- 
tries will  suffer  even  more  severely  than  they 
do  at  present  by  competition  with  foreign 
importations. 

The  obituary  list,  always  a  melancholy  record, 
is  perhaps  not  so  heavy  as  it  has  been  in  some 
other  years.  The  death  of  John  Linden  at  a 
ripe  age  removed  from  us  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising of  botanical  travellers,  and  one  who,  by 
his  numerous  introductions,  has  left  a  name 
which  will  be  remombered  so  long  as  gardoning 
lasts.  Amongst  other  names  we  find  those  of 
Prof.  Kirk,  the  author  of  The  Forest  Flora  of 
New  Ze  dandy  of  Kerner  the  famous  Viennese 
botanist,  of  Dr.  Paterson  the  genial  Scotch 
doctor  who  was  so  enthusiastic  a  gardener,  of 
General  Berkeley  who  inherited  the  tastes  of 
his  famous  father,  of  Cullingford  of  florist- 
flower  fame,  of  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rotiis- 
child  the  keen  connoisseur,  and  of  many  others 
inserted  in  our  record,  but  whom  it  is  not 
necessary  to  specify  on  this  occasion — their 
works  do  live  after  them. 


*„*  OUR  ALMANAC. — According  to  our  usual 
practice  we  Bhall  issue  in  our  next  number  a  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  Almanac  for  the  Year  1899.  In 
order  to  make  it  as  useful  as  possible  for  reference,  we 
shall  be  obliijed  if  Secretaries  of  Horticultural,  Bota  it  iced 
and  allied  Societies,  or  any  of  our  correspondents,  will 
send  us  immediate  intimation  of  all  fixtures  for  the 
coining  year. 

British  Association. — The  meeting  next  year 

is  to  be  held  at  Dover  in  September  next,  under  the 
presidency  of  Prof.  Michael  Foster.  We  are  [dad 
to  learn  that  the  corresponding  French  society  will 
hold  its  meetings  at  Boulogne  about  the  same  time, 
and  that  an  interchange  of  visits  will  take  place 
between  the  members  of  the  two  bodies.  The  moro 
numerous  such  interchange  of  courtesies  the  better 
for  science,  and  the  better  for  the  pooples  of  the  two 
nationalities. 

Egypt   in    Prehistoric   Times.— Professor 

Petrie  has  discovered  objects  in  excavating  in 
various  parts  of  Egypt  which  go  to  show  the  exist- 
ence of  a  highly- civilised  race  belonging  to  a  period 
of  about  5000  or  even  more  years,  B.o.  This  race 
differed  from  the  Egyptians  of  later  date,  and  is 
taken  to  furnish  evidence  of  the  close  of  the  pre- 
historic period,  and  the  developments  of  the  civi- 
lisation of  Egypt,  and  the  composition  of  a  race 
which  has  maintained  its  character  for  COOO  years. 
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The   Surveyors'    Institution.  —  The  next 

ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
January  9,  1S99,  when  the  adjourned  discussion  on 
the  paper,  read  by  Mr.  Wm.  Weaver  (Fellow)  at  the 
last  meeting,  entitled  "  The  London  Building  Act 
and  the  official  Supervision  of  Buildings,"  will  be 
resumed.  The  chair  will  be  tak^n  at  8  o'clock. 
Notice  is  given  that  the  Institution  will  be  closed 
from  Thursday  evening,  the  22nd  inst.,  to  Wednes- 
day morning,  the  28th  inst. 

"Science  Gossip." — After  a  successful  career 
of  over  thirty  years,   Science   Qossij),  the   favourite 


Society  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  has  retired  from 
his  position  on  account  of  impaired  health.  The 
Committee  feel  that  some  expression  of  the  apprecia- 
tion felt  for  Mr.  LazeNby's  services  should  be  made, 
and  are  in  consequence  organising  a  testimonial  to  be 
presented  to  Mr.  Lazenby.  Those  desirous  of 
taking  part  in  this  object  should  place  themselves  in 
communication  with  Mr.  B.  B.  Pannett  92,  Union 
Terrace,  York.  .' 

Imperial   Penny    Post.— The  first  despatch 

of  Imperial  Penny  Post  to  India  and  the  colonies 
(except  Australia),   will  carry  a  letter,  expressed  in 


PORTO  RlCO.— Very  little,  says  Nature,  la 
known  of  the  flora  of  Porto  Rico.  An  American 
citizen,  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  has  offered 
to  bear  the  expense  of  a  botanical  expedition 
to  the  island  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Heller,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Director  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden. 

A  Proposed  Horticultural  Society.— At 

a  meeting  held  recently  of  the  leading  gardeners  and 
others  in  the  district  of  Hamilton,  N.B.,  it  was 
decided  that  there  was  need  for  a  local  Horticultural 
and  Forestry  Association, 


Fig.  141. — dendrobiuji  formoscm  giganteum,  at  gunnersbury  house,  acton. 

The;  flower  seen  in  the  left-hand  corner  is  specially  enlarged.    (See  p.  47-.) 


journal  for  amateurs  devoted  to  Natural,  Physical, 
and  Applied  Science,  has  just  entered  upcu  inde- 
pendent offices  at  110,  Strand.  This  magazine  has 
latterly  been  greatly  improved,  and  the  articles  deal 
with  subjects  of  most  recent  discovery  or  theory. 
The  editorial  management  is  still  under  the  control 
of  Mr.  John  T.  Cabrington,  assisted  by  Miss  F. 
Winstjne.  There  are  also  several  specialists  as 
departmental  editors  for  such  sections  as  Pnjsics, 
Microscopy,  Astronomy,  Botany,  Geology,  Zoology, 
Meteorology,  &c. 

Ancient  Society    of  York    Florists.— 

Mr.  Lazenby,  who  hu  been  the  Secretary  to  the 


happy  sentiments,  to  our  colonial  sitters,  which  the 
author  of  Imperial  Penny  Post,  Mr.  HennikerHeaton, 
M.P.,  has  specially  written  to  accompany  a  message  of 
greeting  from  the  editor  of  The  Gentlewoman,  which 
is  being  sent  to  every  gentlewoman  in  every  British 
colony,  whose  name  and  address  were  obtainable. 

The  Metric  System.— The  Board  of  Trade 

has  received  information  that  a  large  contract  for 
railway  work  in  Norway  has  been  p  aced  in  Antwerp 
owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  our  makers  ta  adopt 
the  simple  metrical  system  in  place  of  the  complicated, 
cumbrous,  and  inconsequent  fys'em  followed  in  tho 
Biitish  Isles. 


INDEX  OF  FUNGI.— Another  of  those  colossa 
publications  with  which  German  patience  has  en- 
riched science  is  that  by  Mr.  Sydow,  entitled  Index 
universalis  el  locupletiisimus  nonunion  Plantarum 
kospilam  specierumqiie  omnium  Fmi'jorum  has  inco- 
lentium.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  alphabetical  list 
of  the  names  of  plants,  together  with  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  fungi  which  have  bean  recorded  as 
occurring  on  each.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Potato 
is  attacked  by  no  fewer  than  105  species  of  fungi  ; 
the  Lilac  (Syringa)  by  111  ;  eight  pages  large  8vo 
are  devoted  to  Ihe  names  of  fungi  attacking  the 
various  species  of  Elm  ;  nine  or  ten  similar  pages 
record  the  parasites  of  the  Vine  and  its  immediate 
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allies  ;  twenty-five  pages  are  required  for  the  enume- 
ration of  the  species  attacking  tbe  members  of  the 
genus  Pinus  — eight  p?ges  being  occupied  with  the 
names  of  fungi  a'tacking  one  species,  Pints  silvestris, 
and  so  forth.  With  such  formidable  enemies  in  such 
prodigious  numbers,  it  is  wonderful  how  plants 
manage  to  survive  at  all.  It  should  be  stated  that 
this  astonishing  index  is  the  index  to  the  descriptive 
work  of  Saccabdo,  indispensable,  but  almost  stupe- 
fying. The  book  is  naturally  costly.  It  may  be  had 
from  Messrs.  Williams  &  Nokqate. 

Royal  Botanic  Society.— A  new  departure, 

as  the  phrase  goes,  is  announced  on  the  part  of  the 
Society.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  series  of  lectures  on 
"  Seeds  and  Seed-testing,"  by  Mr.  D.  Finlatson. 
The  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  museum  of  the 
Hoyal  Botanic  Gardens  in  the  early  spring  of  1S99, 
on  Monday  afternoons,  at  3.30  r.M.,  commencing 
January  23,  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  agiiculture, 
horticulture,  landscape  gardening,  and  of  botany 
generally.  The  lectures  will  deal  with  the  identifica- 
tion and  testing  of  farm  and  garden-Eeeds,  and  the 
selection  of  seeds  for  lawns,  cricket-fields,  and 
pasture-land.  The  following  are  the  proposed 
anaDgements  : — 

I. — January  23,  1899. — Relative  value  of  samples, 
considered  in  relation  to  colour,   size,  uni- 
formity, condition,  maturity,   age,  purity  of 
samples,  essentials  to  germination,  pedigree 
inlluence. 
Adulteration  and  doctoring  of  see?. 
II. — January   30. — Effect   of  age  of  seed  on    its 
rapidity  of  growth,  and  liability  to  disease. 
Soil  suitable.     Change  of  seed,  why  neces- 
sary.    Quantity  of  seed  per  acre. 
Grass  Seeds.     Alopecurus  pratensia  (Meadow 
Foxtail).    Dactylisglomerata  (Rough  Cocks- 
foot).    Festuca  elatior  (Tall  Fescue). 
Impmities  specified  and  described. 
III. — February   6. — Phleum    pratense    (Timothy). 
Avena    elatior    (Tall    Oat-grass).       Loliiuu 
perenne     (Perennial     Ryegrass).      Lolium 
italicum   (Italian  liye-grass).     Festuca  pra- 
tentis  (Meadow  Fescue). 
Impurities  specified  and  described. 
IV. — February  13. — Agrostis   stolonifera  (Fiorin). 
AveDa  flavescens   (Yellow  Oat-grass).      Poa 
pratenBis    (Smooth-stalked    Meadow -grass). 
Poa  trivialis  (Rough-stalked  Meadow-grass). 
Poa   nemoralis   (Evergreen   Meadow-grass). 
Poacompressa  (Flat-stemmed  Meadow  grass). 
Impurities  specified  and  described. 
V. — February     20.  —  Anthoxanthum     odoratum 
(Sweet -scented    Vernal-grass).      Cynusurus 
cristatus  (Crested  Dogstail).     Festuca  rubra 
(Red   Fescue).      Festuca  duriuscula  (Hard 
Fescue).      Festuca  ovina  tenuifolia  (Sheep's 
Fescue). 
Impurities  specified  and  described. 
VI. — February  27. — Cereals.    Wheat,  Barley,  Oat<, 
Rye. 
VII. — March  G. — Clover  Seeds.    Trifolium  pratense 
(Red  Clover).     Trifolium  pratenEe  perenne 
(Perennial  Bed,   or   Cow-grass).     Trifolium 
repens  (White   Clover).      Trifolium   hybri- 
dum  (Alsike  Clover).      Medicago  lupulira 
(Trefoil). 
Impurities  specified  and  described. 
VIII. — March  13.  —Medicago  Bativa  (Lucerne).   Ono- 
brychis  sativa  (Sainfoin).     Trifolium  minus 
(Suckling   Clover).      Trifolium   incarnatum 
(Crimson  Clover). 
IX. — March    20. — Special    purpose    grasses    and 
other     plants,    namely  :  —  Achillea    mille- 
folium    (Yarrow).       Anthyllis     vulneraria 
(Kidney  Vetch).      Ammophila   arundiracea 
(Sand  Recd-grats).     Elymus  arenarius  (Sea 
Ljme-gra>-s).     Bromus  intrinis   (Hungarian 
Forage  grass).    Bromus  Schraderi  (Shrader's 
Erome-graes).     Phalaria  arundinacea  (Reed- 
like Canary -grass).     Poa  aquatica. 

(a)  Collection  of  Vegetable  Seeds  (various). 

(b)  „  Flower         ,,  „ 


X. — March  27. — The  best  turf  produced  by  seed- 
ing and  good  management.  Composition  of 
good  aLd  bad  mixtures  of  seeds  for  Lawns, 
Cricket-fields,  Golf-links,  temporary  and 
permanent  pastures.  Preparation  of  the 
soil,  selection  of  suitable  seeds,  sowing  the 
seed,  and  after-managemeut. 
All  the  seeds  enumerated  above  can  be  ex- 
amined by  each  individual  pupil,  as  well  as 
growing  examples  of  each  plant,  and  speci- 
mens of  the  finest  grass-turf  grown  from  seed. 

The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  held  on 
the  21st  inst.  at  the  Horticultural  Club,  Mr.  \V. 
Marshall  iu  the  chair,  when  the  following  special 
donations  were  announced  : — Altrincbam  Gardeners' 
Society,  proceeds  of  concert,  £15  10s.  ;  Scot- 
tish Horticultural  Association,  £15  ;  Canter- 
bury Hospital  and  Charities'  Fete,  £5  ;  Mr. 
H.  HerbBt,  Kew  Road,  Richmond,  Ijjx, 
£5  ;  Chislehurst  Gardeners'  Society,  £3  14s.  ; 
Penshurst  Gardeners'  Society,  £3  3s.  Gd.  ; 
Mr.  J.  Selway,  Betteshanger,  box,  £2  10s.  ;  Tonbridge 
Gardeners'  Society,  £2  2s. ;  collected  at  a  Committee 
Meeting  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
16s.  Id.;  C.  Herrin,  Dropmore,  Maidenhead,  10s.  ;  Mr. 
Geo.  Cuthbert,  Soutbgate,  box,  10s.  ;  Mr.  F.  Dodds, 
Herringswell,  Mildenhall,  box,  7s.  Gd.  Eighteen  appli- 
cations on  behalf  of  orphan  children  were  made  and 
passed,  and  it  was  decided  that  nine  candidates  should 
be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  on  February  17. 
Mr.  Thomas  Peed,  of  Norwood,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  committee  in  the  place  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Cummins  (resigned).  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  announced 
his  resignation  of  the  ollice  of  secretary  to  the  Fund, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  vacancy  should  be 
advertised,  and  applications  invited.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  chairman. 


A  HOUSEFUL  OF  DENDROBIUM 
FOEMOSUM  GIGANTBUM. 

Our  central  illustration  in  the  present  issue  shows 
a  houseful  of  Dendro1 iums  in  Messrs.  de  Rothschild's 
garden  at  Gunner;  bury  House,  Acton,  as  it  appeared 
in  September  last,  when  the  plants  were  at  their 
best.  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  the  gardener,  kindly  furnishes 
the  following  particulars  concerning  thtse  plants  : — 

"At  that  time  there  were  about 34  plants  either  in 
flower  or  bud,  with  an  aggregate  of  080  expanded 
blooms  or  buds.  Tbe  plants  were  bought  from  im- 
portations during  the  past  two  seasons,  and  were 
received  about  the  end  of  the  month  of  March,  when 
they,  together  with  those  of  last  year,  were  put  into  as 
small  baskets  as  it  was  possible  to  get  them  into,  and 
forthwith  started  into  growth  under  the  ordinary 
stove  treatment  afforded  at  thai  season.  I  could  not 
give  these  plants  just  the  position  I  should  have 
liked,  as  the  fruit  crops  had  fiist  to  be  considered. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  May,  when  a  span- 
roof  pot-vinery  was  cleared  of  its  crop  of  fruit,  they 
were  arranged  with  others  in  it.  Thence  onward  till 
the  end  of  August  the  plants  remained  iu  this  house 
hung  up  close  to  the  glass,  but  not  touching  it,  and 
without  any  shade  whatever  being  afforded,  even 
during  the  hottest  summer  wea'her.  The  house  has 
a  south-east  and  north-west  aspect,  the  plants  han  >ing 
on  the  latter  side  of  the  span,  where,  although  they 
did  nob  receive  the  full  force  of  the  sun  in  the  early 
pai  t  of  the  day,  they  did  so  during  the  afternoon,  whsu 
the  house  was  cl  scd.  From  the  start  to  the  finish 
hot  treatment  was  afforded  ;  the  ttmperatu  e  ranged 
from  70°  to  80°  at  nightfall  and  90;'  to  95°  and  even 
more  during  the  day  when  air  was  afforded.  When 
closed,  the  thermometer  frequently  indicated  100°  to 
110°  for  a  space  of  time.  Atmospheric  moisture  was 
supplied  abundantly,  and  the  p'aut3  were  frequently 
dipped  in  a  vesBel  of  water  in  addition  to  thie.  The 
first  few  flowers  which  expanded  about  the  last  week  in 
July  possessed  quite  as  much  substance,  and  were  as 
large,  lasting,  too,  equally  as  well  as  later  in  the 
seas-n.  The  full  sunshine  seemed  to  have  no  effect 
upon  the  duration  of  the  Bowers,  or  in  any  other 
particular.  The  g.owth  made  under  these  conditions 
waB  robust,    and   Bhort-jointed.      As   an    indication 


that  the  treatment  is  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the 
species,  I  might  add  that  I  have  one  plant  that  was 
purchased  some  six  years  ago,  which,  under  the  ordi- 
nary stove  treatment  all  the  3  ear  round,  with  shade 
during  the  summer,  gradually  declined,  and  would 
by  this  time  have  died,  had  it  not  received  the  same 
kind  of  treatment  as  my  plants  of  Dtno'robium  for. 
mosum,  and  now  it  seems  to  have  got  a  new  lease  of 
life.  For  effect  and  for  convenience  sake,  the  plants, 
when  the  photograph  was  taken,  were  hung  in 
another  house,  the  roof  of  which  is  of  the  old  kind, 
whereas  the  vinery  in  which  the  plants  were  grown 
is  quite  modern,  with  panes  of  glass  20  inches  by 
15  inches.  During  the  time  of  flowering,  and  onwards 
until  May  of  next  year,  the  treatment  give  is  that  of 
an  average  plant  stove. 

"  When  out  of  flower,  the  plants  are  kept  dry,  but 
the  pseudo-bulbs  are  not  allowed  to  shrivel.  Self- 
sown  seedlipgs  are  appealing  on  several  of  these 
plants  —last  year's  in  particular,  some  of  which  I 
tope  to  flower  next  year.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
compost  used  for  Dendrobes,  I  have  made  a  free  use 
of  virgin-cork— a  substance  that  is  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  that  does  not  turn  sour;  moreover,  it 
affords  the  plants  a  perfectly  natural  rooting  medium. 
It  is  broken  up,  and  used  as  is  charcoal,  only  perhaps 
the  pieces  are  larger." 


A    NEW     COLCHIOUM. 

We  add  a  figure  of  another  pretty  plant  for  early 
spring-flowering,  introduced  by  Mr.  Siehe,  of  Mersina, 
Asia  Minor,  who  found  plants  of  it  in  swampy  ground 
and  moist  meadows,  near  Gullis,  at  an  altitude  of 
1000  rne'.res  above  sea-level.  The  flowers,  of  a  rosy- 
red  colour,  make  it,  as  Mr.  Siehe  tells  us,  "  a  most 
delightful  plant."  It  should  prove  a  capital  addition 
to  our  spring  flowers.  The  base  of  rockeries,  where 
the  moisture  is  usually  abundant,  by  the  margin  of 
l.kea  and  streams  and  similar  sitos,  would  suit  is 
requirements.  It  would  be  wise  to  exercise  caution 
in  planting  the  bulb  in  quantity  in  land  liable 
to  be  f<  d  off,  the  foliage  of  Colchicums  being  of  a 
poisonou3  nature.  Our  illustration  (fig.  142)  repre- 
sents the  plant  of  its  natural  size. 

[We  have  not  ourselves  seen  the  plant,  so  that  we 
can  say  nothing  as  to  its  correct  name.   En.] 


RABBITS.* 

TnE  scope  of  this  book  is  well  defined  in  the  preface 
by  Alfred  E.  T.  "WVson,  who  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  a 
series  of  Fur,  Feather,  and  Fin  monographs,  "as 
complete  as  they  can  pos-ibly  be  made,  on  the  various 
English  bird?,  beasts,  and  fishes  which  are  generally 
included  under  the  head  of  game."  The  author 
starts  his  rabbit  by  references  from  early  classic 
writer?,  and  pursues  him  through  the  stages  of  a 
short  and  troubled  life  to  his  inevitable  end.  The 
book  is  pleasantly  and  interestingly  written,  and  the 
illustrations  of  varying  degrees  of  excellence. 

The  portion  of  the  volume  that  most  nearly  con- 
cerns us  here  relates  to  the  food  of  the  rabbit  ;  the 
following  extract  from  the  first  chapter  will,  in 
consequence,  interest  many  readers  : — 

"  Rabbits  are  unquestionably  tbe  kind  of  stock  to  make 
tbe  finest  turf  ;  they  bite  closer  than  any  other  animal  that 
grazes,  and  tbe  beat  turf  for  gardens  is  that  taken  from 
warrens,  or  from  downs  en  which  rabbits  ab  u  d.  Sandy 
commons  covered  with  Furze  are  a  favourite  resort  ot 
rabbits,  and  on  sucb  ground  they  often  increase  rapidly  in 
numbers.  The  soil  being  light  and  friable,  is  easily  exca- 
vated, and  the  Furze  affords  not  only  a  secure  retreat,  but  a 
never-failing  supply  of  food  in  tbe  young  tops  of  tbe  plants. 
which  are  sufficiently  tender  before  the  spines  bave  become 
matured. 

In  the  cboice  of  food,  rabbits  do  not  appear  to  be  very 
particular,  They  will  eat  almost  anything  that  is  green. 
Indeed,  so  destructive  are  they  to  most  plants  and  young 
growing  trees,  tbat  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  game- 
prcservers,  who  want  underwood  in  the  coverts  as  shelter  for 
pheasants,  to  ascertain  wbat  plants  are  '  rabbit-proof.' 
Common  Rhododendron,  though  not  absolutely  '  rabbit- 
proof/  is  not  so  liable  to  be  attacked  as  many  other  shrubs. 
It  will  grow  in  shady  places  better  than  any  other  evergreen, 

*  The  RahbUt  b?  James  Edmund  Ilarting  ;  with  a  chaptor 
on  cookery  by  Alexander  Inues  Sband.  Illustrations  by 
Archibald  Thorburn,  G.  E.  Lodge,  S.  Aiken,  and  Charles 
W  hympcr  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  30,  Paternoster  How). 
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especially  if  the  soil  is  sandy  and  moist.  But,  although  as  a 
rule,  rabbits  willnotinjure  Rhododendrons  when  the  latter  are- 
well  established,  they  will  gnaw  them  when  freshly  planted 
unless  protected,  like  Aucubas.  It  is  said  that  they  will  not 
touch  Rhododendron  ponticum,  even  if  the  plants  are  small, 
and  the  winter  severe.  Nor  will  they  feed  upon  Elder, 
which  has  the  recommendation  of  growing  well  under  trees, 
and  when  pleached  (or  'plashed,'  as  it  is  termed  locally) 
rabbits  will  lie  well  under  it.  They  are  not  to  be  trusted 
near  Hollies  or  young  Osiers.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  bo 
rather  partial  to  Hollies,  and  in  time  of  s;iow  will  attack, 
even  old  trees.  In  hard  weather,  too,  both  Laurel  and 
Privet  suffer  from  their  depredations.  The  larger  kinds  of 
Box,  Snowberry-plant  (Symphoricarpus),  and  Butcher's- 
broom  (Ruscus  aculeatus),  arc  recommended  where  the  soil 
is  favourable  to  their  growth ;  aud  for  wet  places,  Scarlet 
Dngwood  (Cornus  san guinea).  In  moist  woods,  too,  a  good 
hing  to  plant  is  Carex  pendula,  a  common  Sedge,  which 
forms  good  evergreen  ground-covert,  and  is  very  free.  In 
like  soil  the  Wood-rush,  Briar,  and  Wood-grass  (Aira),  may 
be  recommended. 

In  the  way  of  berried  shrubs,  nothing  is  moro  beautiful 
than  a  well-grown  specimen  of  Cotoneaster  affinis.     Every 


out  of  shot,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  nothing  to  hide  them. 
The  owner  of  the  covert  will,  perhaps,  say  he  can  get  nothing 
to  grow  under  the  spread  and  drip  of  the  trees.  This  need 
not  necessarily  be  so.  Several  shrubs  might  be  named 
which  will  thrive  under  such  conditions;  but  the  planter 
would  be  well  advised  if,  instead  of  scattering  the  different 
kinds  singly  all  over  the  ground  at  wide  distancos  apart,  he 
were  to  plant  them  in  clumps— say  etch  plant  3  to  4  feet 
apart— and  a  mixture  of  a  few  kinds  in  masses,  taking  care 
to  keep  the  low-growing  and  less  straggling  sorts  next  to  the 
wood-rides.  Amongst  those  adapted  to  such  treatment  may 
be  mentioned:  — Common  and  Portugal  Laurels,  Rhododen- 
dron ponticum,  Azalea  pontica,  Taxm  baccata,  Ruscus 
aculeatus  and  R.  hypoglossum,  Cotoneaster  buxifolia  C. 
microphylla  and  C.  Hookeri,  Pernettya  mucronata  (for  peat 
soils),  Phillyrea  of  sorts,  Rhamnus  alatcrnus,  Broom,  Ley- 
cesteria  formoaa,  Box  of  sorts,  Juniperus  communis  and  J. 
Sabina,  Potentilla  fruticosa,  Buddleia  globo^a,  Viburnum 
lantana  ani  V.  Opulus,  Gaultheria  Shallon,  Ribes  of  sorts, 
Weigela  rosea,  Euonymus  ouropn?u9,  Berberis  aquifolinni, 
B.  dulcis,  B.  Darwiui,  B.  vulgaris  and  B.  vulgaris  purpurea, 
Hippophae  rhamnotdes  and  II.  angnstifolia.  Arbutus  Unedo, 
Garrya  elliptica,  Rosa  rubiginosa,  Syniphoria  racemosa. 


mended  the  Corsican  Pine  as  the  only  tree  untouched  by 
rabbits  where  planted  with  Pinus  sylvestris  and  black 
Austrian  Pine ;  but  this  only  shows  that  where  several 
different  kinds  aro  growing  together,  the  Corsican  Pine  may 
b3  tho  least  appreciated.  In  a  woody  district  la  Sussex, 
where  a  Meld  was  planted  with  this,  it  was  found  that  nearly 
every  plant  was  gnawed  and  injured.  Although  the  shoots 
are  not  always  eaten,  they  are  often  nibbled,  and  pieces 
t  tken  off  the  bark,  so  as  to  cause  the  resinous  sap  to  run 
down. 

The  unsightly  appearance  and  cost  of  smearing  make  it  of 
very  little  use.  Extensive  plantations  are  often  formed  of 
small  trees  less  than  a  foot  high,  and  even  if  there  were  both 
time  and  means  to  smair  the  stems  of  every  one  of  these 
little  trees  with  one  or  other  of  the  compounds  which  some 
people  recommend,  the  rabbits  would  still  take  off  the  tops 
and  leave  the  smeared  stumps.  The  idea  is  absurd  from  tha 
standpoint  of  an  extensive  planter :  for  20,"  00  trees,  of  tho 
size  referred  to,  do  not  go  far  in  planting  even  a  small  field. 

In  young  plantations,  where  rabbits  and  hares  abound, 
t  here  is  nothing  so  effectual  as  wire-netting  until  the  trees 
are  strong  enough  and  tall  enough  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
their  attacks." 


FlG.    142.—  COLCHICOl—  NEW  species  (nat.  size):    colour  of  the  flowers  rosy-red.      (see  p.  472) 


year  it  is  la  leu  with  bunches  of  glossy  red  terries.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  plauting  along  the  edges  of  game-coverts,  as  it 
affords  plenty  of  food  for  pheasants,  which  are  very  fond  of 
the  berries.  Probably,  the  more  it  is  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  sun,  the  more  freely  doss  it  produce  its  beautiful 
clusters  of  fruit. 

Apropos  of  ornamental  plants,  we  may  usefully  give  here, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  {Memories  of 
the  Months,  1S97,  p.  92),  the  following  list,  which,  he  tells  us, 
contains  well-nijh  all  the  ornamental  shrubs  which  may  be 
relied  on  to  defy  the  attacks  of  rabbits,  although  there  are 
others,  such  as  the  American  Partridge-berry  (Gaultheria), 
and  several  kinds  of  Barberry,  which,  if  protected  when  first 
planted  out,  can  take  care  of  themselves  afterwards  :— 

'Azalea,  Rhododeniron,  Honeysuckle,  Fly  Honeysuckle 
(LonicerA  xylo3teum),  Tree  P.eony,  Lilac,  Syringi,  Snow- 
berry,  hardy  Fuchsia,  Spurge  Laurel  (Diphne  laureola  and 
D.  Mezereum),  St.  John's  Wort,  Spindlewooi  (Euonymus 
europ^eus),  Gueldres  Rose  (Viburnum  Opu!u»),  Wayfaring  Tree 
(Viburnum  lantana),  Liurustinus,  Cotoneaster,  Hawthorn, 
Dogwood,  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae  rhamnoides),  Spiriea, 
Deutzia,  and  all  kinds  of  Ribes  and  Arbutus.' 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  shrubs  suitable  for  planting 
where  rabbits  and  hares  are  numerous,  it  may  not  bo  super- 
fluous to  notice  some  that  will  thrive  under  the  drip  of  trees  ; 
for  this  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  in  coverts  composed 
of  forest  trees  of  large  growth  with  very  little  underwood. 
Here  it  is  not  a  question  of  food,  but  shelter,  and  nothing  is 
more  annoying  to  shooters  when  walking  through  such  woods 
'in  line'  than  to  see  all  the  ground  game  going  forward,  just 


A  Writer  in  the  weekly  journ  il,  Woods  and  Forest  *, 
remarks  :— '  It  is  difficult  to  get  two  people  to  agree  as  to 
the  trees  with  which  rabbits  and  hares  meddle.  Some  expe- 
rienced planters  say  that  these  animals  cut  Pinus  laricio  very 
much  if  planted  small,  but  do  not  tmch  Pinus  austriaca. 
Now,  as  for  the  latter,  I  can  confidently  assert  tint  they  cut 
it  more  than  any  other  of  tho  Pine  tribe.  With  me  they 
have  attacked  and  thoroughly  destroyed  fine  plants  of  it 
4  or  5  feet  high.  A  neighbour  who  has  planted  Pinus  larici) 
(I  have  none  except  guarded),  siysthat  it  is  "rabbit-proof," 
and  on  his  assertion  1  have  no^  planted  some  hundreds. 
The  fact  is,  I  believe,  in  a  really  severe  winter,  rabbits  will 
attack  anything.  In  a  deep  sn)w  I  have  had  Yews  eaten 
down,  but  in  the  generality  of  years  certain  things  escape.' 

Yews  cannot  be  recommended  for  planting  in  game 
coverts,  for  although  the  leaves  may  be  eaten  with  impunity 
by  rabbits,  as  in  the  case  with  goats,  it  is  otherwise  with 
pheasants,  several  instances  having  been  reported  in  which 
these  birds  have  been  picked  up  dead,  and  found  on  examin  i- 
to  have  their  crops  filled,  or  partly  filled,  with  Yew  leives 
(see  the  Field,  November  '25,  and  December  2,  1876 ; 
December  20,  1390;  September  17,  1892;  and  November  11, 
1893).  Death  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  action  of  the 
poisonous  leaves,  producing  inflammation  of  the  digestive 
organs  ;  but  why  well-fed  pheasants  s'aould  sometimes  eat 
Yew  leaves,  and  on  other  occasions  pass  them  untouched,  it 
is  difficult  to  explain.  Shirley  mentions  a  case  in  which  deer 
were  poisoned  by  citing  Yew,  at  Bulmiuton,  iu  Gloucester- 
shire {English  D:cr  r«rks,  p.  245). 

M.  Barbier,  of  Orleans,  writing  in  December,  1S92,  reconi- 


\Ve  have  cited  so  long  an  extract  that  we  have 
little  spaci  left  for  any  further  comment.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  tint  the  author  deals  fully  with  such 
subjects  as  rabbit-warrens,  the  employment  of  ferret*, 
rabbit-Bhootiog  aud  trappiag,  poaching,  and,  what 
will  b3  novel  to  nosfc  people,  the  uses  of  the  goshawk. 
The  legal  mattars  connected  with  the  life  and  deith 
of  po;>r  bunny  are  summarised,  so  that  altogether  a 
very  readable  boox  has  baen  produced,  and  one  which 
will  interest  the  naturalist  as  much  as  the  "sports- 
mio."' 

Tao  illu*fcril.ba3  are  eicsl'ent,   aid    a    sufncieifc 
in  lex  aids  greatly  to  the  convenience  of  the  reaier. 


Home  Correspondence. 

THIBAUOIA  ACUMINATA.— A  plant  of  this  beau- 
tifu',  though  6omewhat  neglected,  greenhouse  shrub, 
recently  came  under  my  notice.  Cultivated  in  a 
warm  greenhouse,  it  forms  a  gorgeous  oVject,  and 
blooms  during  a  period  of  many  months.  The  leaves, 
when  young,  are  tioged  with  purple,  changing  with 
age  to  dark  green.  The  so  1  bast  adapted  for  it  is  a 
mixture  of  sandy  pea*,  and  fibrous  loaii.  }'.  Bolt, 
Wentvorlh  Gardens, 
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DESTRUCTIVENESS  OF  HARES  AND  RABBITS. 
— In  taking  down  an  old  number  of  the  Florist, 
written  in  1S19,  I  was  rather  amused  at  an  article 
Written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers,  The  Nurseries,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  on  the  damage  done  by  hares  and  rabbits, 
and  the  temporary  prevention  secured  by  brimstone, 
flags,  &o ,  which,  after  a  time,  quite  failed.  He 
writes  to  say  he  has  found  a  sure  and  certain  protec- 
tion in  putting  wire-netting  around  beds,  plants, 
clumps,  &c.,the  wire-netting  2  feet  high,  and  kept 
3  inches  from  the  ground,  and  he  describes  how  it 
should  be  fastened.  Since  that  time  rabbits  and 
hares  must  have  been  educated  up  to  date,  for  we 
have  here  miles  of  rabbit-netting,  3  feet  high,  and  let 
into  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  6  inches,  and  jet  the 
animals  dig  beneath  it  very  freely,  and  hares  leap 
over  it,  and  rabbits  put  their  forelegs  up  and  hop 
over  it  in  the  same  way.  No  doubt  wire-netting  put 
round  plantations  is  the  beat  remedy  if  well  watched, 
but  it  a  long  way  from  being  perfect.  N.  Kneller, 
Malshanger. 

ERICA  MAWEANA  X  .—Allow  me  to  correct  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Bean  in  his  interesting  article 
on  Hardy  Heaths  (see  p.  454),  that  Erica  Maweana  was 
discovered  in  1882.  Mr,  George  Maw  discovered 
this  fine  Heath  in  Portugal,  when,  I  d>  not 
know,  but  1  have  known  this  plant  in  cultivation 
since  September,  1873.  There  is  surely  very  little 
reason  in  supposing  it  to  be  a  hybrid,  least  of  all 
that  Erica  Tetralix  has  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 
Its  rarity  also  is  not  so  evident  as  supposed,  as  very 
recently  I  saw  a  large  quantity  of  this  beautiful  Heath 
in  full  bloom,  and  in  splendid  condition  in  that 
"  Home  for  Hardy  Heaths,"  Messrs.  Cunningham  & 
Fraser's  Nursery,  Comely  Bink,  Edinburgh.  Hubert 
Lindsay,  Kaimes  Lodge,  Mwrrayfidd,  late  Cu-ator, 
Royal  Botanic  Qardeti,  Edinburgh. 

IRIS  RETICULATA  IN  FLOWER.— I  had  several 
Roman  Hyacinths,  also  a  plant  of  the  beau  iful 
Iris  reticulata,  in  bloom  on  Christmas-day  in  the  open 
garden.  I  have  never  heard  of  the  latter  coming 
into  flower  bo  early  before.  It  is  quite  a  treat  to  see 
it  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Dxoid  R    WiUizmsoti. 

OLD  BOOKS  ON  GARDENINQ.  —  Your  corre- 
spondent on  p.  401  may  like  to  know  that  a  copy  of 
presumably  the  same  work,  bound  up  with  o:her 
papers  by  this  writer,  was  on  sale  not  long  since  at  a 
London  bookseller's,  price  25s.  There  appear  to 
have  been  two  Austens,  Ralph  and  Francis,  who  dis- 
coursed upon  fruit  trees,  frui's,  and  flowers  between 
1631  and  1676.  They  both  resided  at  Oxford,  and 
were  probably  brothers.   1).  Me  Donald. 

COS  LETTUCE. — Referring  to  your  note  on  p. 
457,  in  the  searches  I  have  made,  the  Komtn  Lettac  i 
seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  old-ticne  writers  as 
of  the  cabbaging  type.  Gerard  (1597),  illustrates  the 
wild  Roman,  which  certainly  bears  nearest  re-em- 
blance  to  a  Cabbage  Lettuce.  Townsend  (1726)  says, 
on  p.  11,  "The  Roman  is  a  good  Cabbage  Lettuce." 
Switzer  (1729),  on  p.  286,  men. ions  the  Roman  and 
other  Cabbage  Lettuces.  Phillips  (1812),  p.  319,  says, 
"  None  are  so  good  to  boil  or  stew  as  the  Romin  or 
Cabbage  Lettuce."  Cos  is  the  mne  of  an  island  in 
the  Mediterranean,  belooging  to  Turkey,  and  it  was 
from  here  that  the  original  type  of  the  upright  and 
close-growing  Lettuce  as  we  know  it,  derives  its 
title.  It  was  first  brought  to  England  in  1552,  but 
seems  lo  have  been  known  to  the  Dulcb.  previou  ly  to 
this  ;  if  so,  why  not  also  to  the  French  ?  D.  McDonald. 

RED  LIGHT  FOR  PLANT-CULTURE.— It  has  long 
been  known  that  in  the  action  of  light,  it  is  the  red 
rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  which  plays  the  mest  im- 
portant part.  [I]  This  is  more  p.rticularly  the 
case  in  the  chemical  processes  undergone  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  plant.  The  process  in- 
volves the  doing  of  work  which  cannot  be  done 
without  energy,  and  the  plant  cannot  evolve  the 
energy  required.  The  exposure  of  the  plant  to  light 
is  important,  in  that  it  avails  itself  of  the  kinetic  or 
radiant  energy  of  the  sun's  lays,  and  so  obtains  the 
energy  required  for  the  chemical  work  which  has  to 
be  done.  That  the  red  rays  are  the  mostimpoitmt  is 
proved  by  examining  with  the  spectroscope  light  which 
has  passed  through  a  solution  of  chlorophyll,  when 
the  absorption-bands  in  the  red  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous. This  indicates  that  the  red  rays  are 
arrested,  and  converted  into  another  form  of  energy, 
which  the  protoplasm  uses  for  the  construction  of  a 
molecule.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  raj  s  of 
light,  other  than  the  red,  being  prevented  from 
exercising  their  negative  properties  on  the  plant, 
the  result  would  be  beneficial  to  it,  and  allow  it  to 


grow  on  undisturbed  ;  hence  the  result,  that  in  the 
same  given  thus,  the  plant  grown  in  a  red  light  would 
become  larger  than  that  exposed  to  ordinary  light. 
O.  W.  Allen. 

A  GREAT  GRAPE  CLASS.— I  read  with  great 
pleasure  the  announcement  made  in  the  Gar' 
deners'  Chronicle  for  Dec.  3,  p.  407,  that  the  Shrop- 
shire Horticultural  Society  intend  offering  £100,  in  a 
class  for  twelve  bunches  of  Grape3,  in  six  varieties, 
two  bunches  of  each,  to  be  competed  for  at  the 
Siciety's  show  next  August,  and  I  note  tint  the 
writer  of  the  paragraph  expresses  a  hops  "that 
judges  will  be  less  influenced  by  mere  sizi  of  bunch 
than  by  size,  finish,  and  colour  of  berry."  In  refer- 
ence to  this  grand  class  for  Grapes,  a  Grape-grower, 
who  signs  himself  "  Exhibitor  "  in  your  last  issue 
(p.  424),  remarks  that  "  It  is  moBt  discouraging  to 
exhibitors  of  evenly-sized  bunches,  good  in  berry, 
and  highly  finished,  to  find  that  the  judges  have  been 
carried  away  by  mere  Bize  of  the  bunches,  and  high 
quality  scarcely  recognised."  And  he  asks  for  the 
views  of  others  on  the  subject.  I  have  pleasure  in 
giving  mine.  There  canno;  be  room  for  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  Grape-grower  and  experienced  exhibitor 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  prizes  should  be 
awardei  in  a  diss  provided  for  any  given  number  of 
bunches  of  Grapes  :  they  Bhould  be  given  to  the  brsj 
all-round  bunches  of  high  quality  Grapes  then  in 
season — that  is,  to  the  large,  handsomely  shaped,  even 
lot  of  bunches,  consisting  of  large,  well-colourel, 
and  properly  finished  berries.  The  largest  and  best- 
formed  bunches,  being  equal  in  other  respects  to 
smaller  and  equally  well-shaped  bunches,  should 
undoubtedly  secure  premier  award.  Theie  latter 
remarks  apply  separately  to  firs1',  second,  and  third 
clas3  q  lality  Grapes.  And  should  all  three  be  staged — 
a  diss  for  twelve  bunches  in  six  varietie',  and  two 
bunches  of  each — the  exhibit  consiatiog  mostly  of 
the  best  quality  Grapes,  and  possessing  the  points 
indicated  above,  should  be  accorded  the  chief  place 
of  honour.  I  thick  my  meaning  will  be  better  un- 
derstood if  I  place  two  exhibits  of  twelve  bunches 
each  in  parallel  columns. 

Bundles.  Point'. 

2  Gros  Gui.laume 10 

2  Black  Alicinto  10 

2  Groi  Moi'oc 9 

J  Gros  <  loleman 9 

2  Muscat  of  Alexandria  12 

2  Foster's  Seedling 10 

00 

Not  beiDg  able  fo  lay  my  hand  on  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  code  of  judging  scale  of  points,  I 
have  given  a  rniximum  number  of  6  poiots  to  each 
bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madresfield  Court, 
and  Muscat  Hamburgh,  5  points  to  Black  Alicmte, 
Gros  Guillaume,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  Bueklanl 
Sweetwater,  5!.  to  Black  Hamburgh,  and  4!2  to  Gros 
Maroc  and  Gros  Coleman,  and  with  the  results 
indioa'ed.  Assumiog  the  best  possible  examples  of  the 
several  varieties  mentioned  to  be  shown,  1  think 
Grape-growing  exhibitors  will  agree  that  the  awar  Is 
in  tae  above  t  wo  exhibits  are  fair.  //.  W.  Ward,  Ray- 
h  ,://<,  Dec.  12. 

BSI8TOL  DISTRICT  PROPERTY  PROTECTION 
80CIETY. — "  Our  Society  was  coinmeccel  in  Septem- 
ber, 18. '2,  in  consequence  of  raids  organ:sed  by 
Bristol  'roughs,'  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  Mu^h- 
roims,  grown  on  pasture-laud  by  a  farmer  of  this  dis- 
trct,  and  during  one  of  which  a  in  an  was  fatally  injured, 
We  have  now  733  members,  about  550  of  whom  are 
landowners,  agriculturists,  and  market  gardeners, 
residing  in  the  a Ijoining  counties  of  Gloucester  and 
Somerset.  As  the  Society  has  recently  become 
affiliated  with  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
the  Council  have  instructed  me  to  forward  to  each  of 
the  seventy  Societies  now  supporting  that  very  im- 
portant organisation,  the  folio  wing  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion uniniuaously  passed  at  a  Council  meeting,  held 
on  the  19th  ult.  :  Resolved — 'That  tho  Council  of 
this  Society  heartily  endorses  the  action  taken  by  the 
Surrey  County  Council  in  regard  to  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  specid  legislation  for  the  control  and  regula- 
tion of  Gipsies  and  dwellers  in  tent',  van',  and  other 
portable  s'ructures  ;  and  ur^es  upon  all  county  and 
district  authorities  and  agricultural  soc'.eties  the 
importance  of  actively  supporting  such  proposed 
legislation  by  bringing  all  t  ie  influence  possible 
to  bear  upon  the  Home  Office  and  members  of 
the  Legislature.'  ....  One  of  the  first  reso- 
lutions passed  by  this  Society,  anl  which  has 
been  sent  out  to  a  very  large  number  of  County 
Councils  and  agricultural  societies,  is  as  follows  :  — 
'That,  inasmuch  as  the  present  law  of  tre  pass  is 
ineffectual  in  preventing  the  wilful  trespass  which  a 


Bunches.  Points. 

2  Midreefleld  Court 12 

2  Muscat  Hamburgh. ...  12 

2  Black  Hamburgh 11 

2  Gros  Guillaume 10 

2  Muscat  of  Alexandria  12 

2  Buckland  Sweetwater  10 


cSrtain  class  of  persons  in  large  centres  are  in  the 
habit  of  committing  over  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  such  centres,  it  is  desirable  that  the  law  should  be 
amplified  so  as  to  extend  to  cases  where  anyone  found 
trespassing  on  enclosed  lands  in  pursuit  of,  or  annex- 
ing any  product  of  the  soil,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table, shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable  by 
Justices,  sitting  in  Petty  Sessions,  and  the  onus  of 
any  exemption  or  privilege  claimed  by  such  trespasser 
shall  be  thrown  upon  him  in  any  proceedings  before 
such  Justices.'  There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  in  this 
district  in  favour  of  the  general  terms  of  the  proposed 
Bill  that  a  committee  of  the  Central  Chamber  has 
prepared,  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  in  regard  to 
agricultural  fences,  and  which  our  Council  will  con- 
sider at  its  next  meeting.  Agricultural  members  of 
our  society  are  strongly  advised  to  plant  Mushroom- 
spawn  upon  their  pasture  fields,  so  that,  when  neces- 
sary, the  taking  of  Mushroom*  can  bs  made  a  criminal 
offence  under  the  Larceny  Act  of  1861,  24  &  25  Vict, 
c.  96,  s.  37.  The  result  has  been  that  convictions 
have  been  obtained  against  Mushroom  stealers  at  all 
the  Petty  Sessions  in  this  district,  and  the  following 
strong  remarks  by  Sir  Edward  Fry  (ex-Lord  Justice) 
as  Chairman  of  the  Long  Ashton  Bench  of  Migis- 
trates  on  August  27  last,  are  of  much  importance. 
In  6tating  the  decision  of  the  Bench,  Sir  Edward 
said: — 'The  practice  of  stealing  cultivated  Musi- 
rooms  was  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
that  neighbourhood.  It  was  well  known  to  everyone 
who  was  listening  to  him  that  persons  had  been  con- 
victed in  that  district  many  times  for  a  similar  offence. 
Farmers  had  put  up  notices,  and  the  defendants  must 
have  known  it.  As  far  as  that  Bench  was  concerned, 
lliey  did  not  intend  to  allow  that  thing  to  go  on. 
Each  of  the  defendants  would  have  to  pay  the  highest 
fine  they  could  inflict,  20s.,  and  costs  of  the  proiecu- 
tion,  or  in  default  go  to  prison  for  one  mouth's  hard 
labour.  If  the  practice  continued,  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  that  Bench,  as  at  present  advised,  in  the 
future  not  to  fine  the  offenders,  but  to  send  them  to 
prison.'  United  and  vigorous  action  upon  these  sub- 
jects throughout  the  country  is  imperative,  and  I 
feel  sure  oir  council  will  much  appreciate  your 
bringing  this  communication  before  the  no'ice  of 
your  readers,  and  making  me  acquainted  with  the 
result  at  your  earliest  convenience.  James  Ilant, 
Secretary,  39,  Broad  Street,  Bristo'." 

THE  ANCIENT  VINEYARDS  OF  ENGLAND.— 
With  reference  to  the  vineyard  existing  at  Warden, 
Be  Is,  see  ante,  p.  449,  th's  was  the  great  Cisterci  <n 
Abbey  of  Do  Sartis  and  the  Blesse  1  Virgin  at  Warden, 
near  Toddingtoa,  B.d'ordshire,  not  far  from  D  in- 
stable, w.  a.  s. 


AUCTIONEERS'    BOTANY. 

The  botany  of  the  average  auctioneer  is  a  tea  fill 
and  a  wonderful  thing.  Some  of  his  names  ae 
eiough  to  turn  an  ordinary  professor  of  botany  quite 
green  with  envy.  Occasionally  the  name  of  a  plant 
is  correctly  gifen,  but  this  is  more  through  the 
good  luck  of  a  stray  shot  than  anj thing  else.  Of 
c  lur^e,  firms  like  Protheroe  &  Morris,  and  J.  C. 
Stevens,  are  specialists  in  horticultural  matters,  so 
tint  their  technical  terms  are  reasonably  correct. 
The  catalogue  of  a  recent  important  sale  held  by 
a  well  -  known  Loudon  firm  of  auctioneers',  in  a 
country  town,  has  just  c  me  into  the  present 
writer's  hands,  and  a  very  curious  compilation  it  i*. 
Capital  letters  are  almost  entirely  CEchewed  ;  there  is 
a  beautiful  haziness  about  the  lot  which  cotnpri><s 
"  Two  dozen  fiens  repens  isolepis  and  othors ;"  but  we 
can  grasp  the  compiler's  meaning  in  "Two  bongain- 
villea  Sindrii."  A  pan  of  "Arabia  sicholdi"  is 
doubtless  something  new  in  the  way  of  a  seedling,  for 
the  genus  itself  is  unknown  in  our  gardens.  Doubt- 
less a  "rhyneospernum"  and  six  plants  of  "strepto- 
solen  "  are  as  much  the  manufacture  of  the  printer  as 
of  the  cataloguer  ;  but  the  "freesius  refracta  elba"  is 
obviously  due  entirely  to  the  genius  of  the  compiler, 
and  we  should  be  the  last  in  the  world  to  rob  him  of 
his  creation  !  As  there  are  thirty  "  lachenalius  tri- 
colour," we  will  assume  that  the  new  way  of  spelling 
the  generio  name  is  adopted  as  the  plural  of  Lache- 
nalia,  and  say  nothing  of  the  superfluous  u  in  the 
specific  name.  From  the  entry  "Two  dozen  spe- 
cimen palms,  seaforthia  elegans,"it  might  be  assumed 
that  all  Palms  are  called  Seafo.thin  elegans.  which, 
we  believe,  is  not  the  case.  Ferns,  too,  are  divided 
into    two    sections,    maidenhair    fern3  and    pteris ; 
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"  ophipogon  variagata"  is  not  the  usual  way  of 
spelling  Ophiopogon  Jaburau  variegatue,  and  in  the 
specific  name  there  is  a  painful  run  on  the  letter  a  ; 
whilst  "azalea  eicholdi"  might  have  been  worse. 

The  compiler  of  the  cit.dogue  of  another  important 
Bile  just  held  near  London  goes  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  sprinkles  the  capi'al  letters  about  in  a  manner 
which  must  hive  oausod  the  compositor  to  use  very 
strong  language,  especially  as  thi  catalogue  was 
printed  during  the  recent  very  hot  weather.  The 
Orch'ds  included  a  Cattleja  Mosaics,  a  Cattle) a 
Mo«i«e,  and  sev^rd  ot'uer  sp  eies  not  yet  kuowa  to 
rc:ence  ;  whilst  ona  of  t'ae  lots  was  thus  entered  : 
"  Four  Orjhids — 1  Cattleya  Liabata,  2  Cattleja,  and 
1  Intermedia;"  and  another  lot  included  "2  painttrs' 
brush  plants,"  and  yet  another  "  1  Euphorbia 
SplendiuV  A  sale  held  soma  little  time  ago  at 
Kensitgton  included  a  lot  made  up  of  "  Twelve  Pan- 
cratoum  Payans,  1  Arundinaria  Nitida,  and  2  Dieffen- 
bachia  Baiseii " ;  another  lot  was  made  up  of 
"  Eighteen  Isolipes  Gracilles,"  a  second  of  "  Twenty - 
four  Althemanthera,"  and  another  of "  Ninety  Madame 
Voucher  " — the  latter  presumably  Pelargoniums  ;  and 
this  presumption  may  be  extended  to  the  lot  catalogued 
as  ''Forty  double  red,  50  double  white,  5  oak-leaved, 
and  2o  double  pink."  This  extremely  indefinite 
way  of  cataloguing,  however,  might  let  the  unwary 
purchaser  in  for  a  good  many  things  he  little  contem- 
plated. Other  curiosities  of  this  catalogue  include 
"  six  Epacrio,"  and  ' '  Twelve  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums, 
s  mvenir  de  Cha».  Tarnar."  Clearly,  the  budding 
auctioneer  ought  to  have  a  course  of  lessons  in 
botany  before  he  is  allowed  to  ascend  the  rostrum — 
or,  what  is  perhaps  bsf.er,  eug.rge  a  competent  per=on 
to  do  his  cataloguing,    W.  Roberts. 


The  Weather. 


[Tbe  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  Tor  the  period 
named :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees— a  "Day-degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.] 
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The  districts  indicated  by  nonpar  in  tha  nr^t  olatni  a<-3 
the  following : — 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat-producing  Districts — 
1,  Scotland,  B.  ;  2,  England,  N.E.  ;  3,  England,  E.  ; 
4,  Midland  Counties ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Principal  Grazing,  <&c,  Districts  —  6,  Scotland.  W. ; 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W.  ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 
10,  Ireland,  S. ;  *  Channel  Islands. 


our  southern  and  south-eastern  stations  very  clear  and 
bright. 

"The  temperature  was  considerably  lower  than  of  lato,  but 
was  still  arove  the  mean,  the  excess  ranging  from  1°  in 
'England,  E.,'  to  4'  in  'Scotland,  E.,'  and  '  Ireland,  N., '  and 
to  5°  in'Scotlind,  W.'  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were 
recorded  on  the  ISth  over  *  England,'  and  on  the  ti^rd  or 
2ith  over 'Ireland 'aud 'SL-otlind,' they  vario  1  from  58°  in 
the  '  Midland  Counties,'  an  1  &7J  in  '  England,  E  ,  and  S,,'  to 
51°  in  'Scotland,  N.'  The  lowest  of  the  minima,  which  were 
registered  during  the  middle  of  the  week  in  the  western 
and  northern  districts,  and  towards  its  close  in  the  English 
districts,  ranged  from  2i°  in  'England,  E.t'  25°  in  the  'Mid- 
land Counties, 'and 26° in  '  Kogland,  S.\V.,'to3i0in 'tngland, 
N.W.,'  and  86°  in  the  '  Channel  Island*.' 

"The  rainfall  was  again  in  excess  in  'Scotland,  N\,'  an  1 
less  than  the  mean  elsewhere  ;  in  most  parts  ut  '  England 
and  in  the  '  Channel  Islands  '  the  fall  was  very  slight. 

"The  bright  sunshine  was  deBcient  over  'Ireland'  and  in 
'  Scotland,  N.,'  and  just  equal  to  itin  '  Scotland,  Iv  ,  and  W.' 
Over  England,  however,  there  was  an  excess,  that  in  most 
places  being  large.  The  percentage  of  the  possible  duration 
ranged  from  41  in  '  England,  E,*  33  in  'England,  S.,' and 
35  in 'England,  S  W.,'  to  14  in  'Scotland,  E.,'  13  in  'Scot- 
land,  W.,'  S  in  '  Ireland,  N.,'  and  7  in  '  Scotland,  N.'  " 


Foreign  Correspondence. 


THE    PAST    WEEK. 
Thb  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the   British  Islands  for  the  week  ending  December  24,   is 
furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office : — 

"The  weaUier  continued  very  unsettled  and  rainy  in  the 
extreme  northern  and  north-western  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
but  elsewhere  it  was  generally  fair  and  dry,  and  at  many  of 


Colonial  Notes. 

♦ 

FRUIT    TREES    GUMMING. 

I  have  been  much  interested  of  late  in  your 
"  Answers  to  Correspondents  "  regarding  gumming  in 
various  English-grown  fruit  trees.  Within  the  last 
few  years  a  great  ded  of  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
Jamaica  in  the  culture  of  various  Citrus  fruits,  cbieBy 
through  the  increased  demand  caused  by  the  failure 
of  the  crop  i  in  Florida  through  frost.  This  demand 
has  resultel  in  large  numbi  rs  of  trees  being  budded, 
mauy  tpecies  of  Citrus  being  cs;d  as  stock',  and  all 
obtainable  varieties  of  the  Orange,  "Grapefruit," 
Lemon,  &c,  being  used  as  s.ious.  A  great  deal  of 
manure  has  been  applied,  in  many  instances,  to  the 
land  uader  these  trees  in  order  to  accelerate  tbe 
growth  of  I  he  stocks  and  buds,  and  in  many  cases,  it 
must  be  said,  without  any  thought  as  to  results.  In 
many  of  the  groves  the  itftct  of  the  manure  has 
been  to  produce  luxuriant  gro«tS,  but  in  only  too 
many  iustances  this  has  been  followed  by  the  dreaded 
gumm'ng,  which  often  mtaus  tho  loss  of  the  joung 
trees.  Now  what  I  pirticularly  wish  to  is:ertain  is, 
whether  the  disease  is  either  in'eatie  in  or  cootagious, 
or  both  ?  also,  if  Linls  taken  from  a  tree  which  has 
shoAn  symptoms  of  gum,  eveu  if  taken  from  a  gorrd, 
healthy  branch,  is  likely  to  develop  gumm'ng  at  lome 
future  period  of  its  growrh,  although  pro,  erly  treated 
io  r.  gard  to  drainage,  manur-',  &c.  Is  it  absjlute^y 
nf-cessary  for  the  b-irk  to  be  punctured  by  some  out- 
Bide  ageccy  before  a  tree  can  gum  .'  or  might  not  ihe 
bark  of  a  tree,  being  unhealthy,  crack,  exude  gum, 
and  the  evil  then  be  accentuated  by  antp,  &c.  ? 
Thi  se  latter  are  always  fo  md  in  large  numbers  on 
Citrcs  tie  s  when  gumming.  IV.  Cradwick,  Supt. 
II  pe  Gardens,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 


Society. 

WA"R  GRAVE     AND      DISTRICT 
GARDENERS'. 

December  21.  —  A  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  the 
above  date. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Scott  fga'denor  to  Captain  Coleridge)  read  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  "Qirdy  Fruit  Cultivation," 
confining  his  remarks  ch'etly  to  Apple*  and  Pears.  Mr. 
Scolt  recommendel  landowners  to  plant  fruit  trees  in  their 
piiks,  &c.  He  explained  thj  best  method  of  planting  and, 
by  me  ins  of  detached  sho  >t-*(  illustrated  the  right  and  wrong 
way  tj  pruue  the  t'ees.  Sheirs  and  s&ca'eura  as  ios'ruments 
to  off.ct  fruit-tree  pr.miog  were  condemned. 

Mr.  W.  PopE(girdener  to  J.  P.  White,  Esq.,  The  Willows) 
cxhihittd  a  beiutiful  group  of  B  gonias,  "Gluire  do 
Lorraine,"  which  \va;  much  admired. 


©bfttiarn. 

Thomas  Shingles.— We  regret  to  have  to 
announce  the  death,  at  midiiight  on  the  27th  inBt., 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Shingles.  He  had  betn  head- 
gardener  at  Tortworth  f  >r  23  years,  and  succumbed 
to  au  attack  of  apoplexy  aflur  an  illness  of  ten  dajs' 
duration.  Mr.  Shingles  was  an  occasional  corre- 
spondent of  this  journal. 


GERMAN   S.W.   AFRICA. 

Germination  of  Welwitschia. — The  seedling 
I  Bind  is  eight  weeki  old.  The  proportionally 
lung  radicle  goes  straight  donn  without  haviog 
i  i  this  stage,  any  fibrous  roots.  The  two  coty- 
ledons are,  when  puah'ng  through  the  surf.ee  if 
the  soil,  yellowish  coral-red  and  of  cartilagineous 
c jaristence ;  two  weeks  Utor  on,  they  become 
fclauco  i  -violet,  an!  are  inconspicuously  four-ribbed, 
the  ribs  dividing  into  numerous  branch  s  at  their 
upperm.tt  part.  Between  the  cotyhdous,  two  small 
leaflets  make  their  appearjic?. 

As  I  have  provided  a  number  of  Europe  in  gardens 
with  seeds,  I  beg  leave  to  give  here  some  hints  for 
ihe  r  raising.  In  Riviera-gardens  the  seer  b  might  be 
sown  even  at  this  advanced  season  (of  course  under 
g'ass),  whilst  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  it 
would  be  be  better  to  wait  at  least  until  February. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  seeds  will  retain  their 
germinating  power  for  a  very  long  time  ;  not  that  I 
have  auy  practical  experience  on  this  point,  but 
because  the  seeds,  which  ripen  at  Haillgamcha1! 
amidst  the  dry  Namieb,  have  here  in  their  natural 
habitat  no  opportunity  fur  germinating,  and  are  in  a 
dry  atmosphere,  and  exposed  the  whole  year  rouud 
t>  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun;  or  if  the  wb  d  has 
whirled  them  into  small  crevices  of  tbe  granitic 
rcks  they  have  to  support  the  radiation  from  the 
extremely  hot  rock.  I  managed  to  get  forty-three 
strorgand  healthy  seedlings  out  of  ninety  se  ds  in 
the  following  manner  : — I  dresBed  a  square  yard  of  a 
sandy  bed  in  iLe  garden  with  a  good  quantity  of 
rotten  goat's-dung,  and  after  having  put  the  reeds  on 
the  surface,  I  covtred  them  an  inch  thick  with  Baod 
mixed  with  dung.  After  two  weeks  of  daily  copious 
wateiiog,  the  first  plantlet  made  its  appearance,  and 
every  day  since  sevi  ral  have  shown  their  red  coty- 
ledons. Even  now,  when  the  seedliDgs  are  already 
hardened,  and  begin  to  show  their  first  pair  of  leaver", 
I  water  them  copiously  as  before,  and  I  can  only 
state  that  this  treatment  seems  to  be  p  rfectly 
harmless  Of  courje,  the  soil  in  which  they  gro.v  is 
very  permeable. 

For  cu'tivatioa  under  glas3  it  would  be  b.  st  to  \  ut 
a  single  seed  iato  a  deep  Hyaciuth-pot,  fillel  half 
with  lough  pieces  of  granite,  and  tl  e  upper  half  with 
fertile  but  very  sandy  soil.  Afier  the  set  ds  have 
germinated  in  a  hot  and  moist  temperature,  the  pots 
should  be  transferred  to  a  dry,  airy  hoiue,  such  as 
t  ie  succulent  or  Cape-house. 

There  is  scarcely  auy  duubt  that  Welwitschia  in  i  s 
natural  home  is  one  of  those  plants  doomed  to  dis- 
appear in  due  time,  as  is  probably  also  the  case  with 
E.tadium  lati'olium  in  the  desert  bthird  Linderitz- 
bucht.  They  are  plants  which  certain  y  have  once 
seen  quite  different  climatic  conditions.  If  no  one 
takes  the  trouble  to  introduce  si  ch  curiosities  into 
otlor  countries  under  conditions  tlat  will  suit  them, 
they  will  Lave  the  same  fate  as  the  giant  birds  of 
Madagascar,  ani  the  Kinri  and  Mca  of  New  Zealand. 
Can  auy  i  f  your  readers  tell  me  whether  impoited 
spicimens  of  Welwitschia  have  been  already  culti- 
vated in  Europe  successfully,  or  lhe'.h^rihe  plant 
has  been  raised  from  seedlings  anywhere.  Dintcr, 
Salem  [For  figures  of  the  seedliug  plants  of  Wei- 
witschii,  see  Oardenirs'  Chronicle,  January  7,  1882, 
pp.  14,  15.  Seedlings  have  been  raitel  ill  Portugal 
and  France  (Antibee).   Ed] 

CALIFORNIA. 

Saxibraga  I'Eltata.—  I  was  strp  ised  on  reading 
of  the  gigantic  dinrenrioua  of  the  le.vis  of  tl  is 
species,  which  your  co.  rerpondent  reports  on 
August  27.  I  vividly  remember  how  charmed  I 
was  with  this  plaut  when  coming  across  it  in 
its  home  in  the  Siirra  Nevada.  And  yet  tbe 
largest  leaves  I  admired  were  barely  18  inches 
across.  Those  plants  grew  in  a  deep  cafum,  leosely 
overshadowed  by  tbe  tops  of  gigantic  Pines.  It 
g  o*b  along  all  running  Btreams  from  3500  up  to 
4500  feet,  as  far  as  I  have  found  out  on  my  botanising 
trip3.     If  on  rocky  ground  and  exposed  to  sua  and 
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occasional  drought,  the  plants  are  more  rhizome  than 
leaf  ;  and  the  flower-stalks,  sometimes  3  feet  high, 
are  hut  2  to  20  inches  tall  at  such  places.  It  will 
lay  close  on  to  rocks,  running  like  Ivy,  and  cling  to 
their  supports  even  in  the  swiftest  of  currents,  aid 
the  roughest  of  spots  of  the  creek  bed.  Snow  falls 
even  at  the  lowest  placa  (3500  feet)  as  deep  as  several 
feet  yet  no1,  &%  a  regular  occurrence,  the  lees  so  a  i 
the  Sierras  are  f<*,t  drying  up  owing  to  tbe 
d«struclion  of  the  timber  by  I  he  cruel  axe  of 
the  sewmill  men.  Tne  summer  is  very  warm  in 
tli  >se  regions,  the  fiermonie'er  rising  even  t) 
i>5'  Fjhr.  The  home  of  thn  Sixifraga  is  iu  the 
Abies  grandis  belt,  though  no1",  iu  its  higher  alti- 
tud-s.  Pinus  Sabiniana  is  too  low,  reaching  only  ti 
2500  fee*,  elevation;  but  Pinu-i  Lambert iana  and 
poncerosa  show  their  grandest  development  there. 
It  touches  the  base  of  the  belt  of  Sequoia  gigantea. 
I  trus-t  theco  notes  fron  the  home  of  I  hit  Saxifraga 
nny  be  of  iLt'rejt  to  your  cultivators  of  this  stringer 
iu  jour  gardens.   Geo.  Hansen,  Berkeley,  California. 


Markets. 

CO  VENT   GARDEN,   DECEMBER  29. 

[We  canuot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
ouallty  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day.  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed  ] 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Arbor  Vitas,  p.  doz.  12  0-36  0 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  18  0-36  0 

—  specimen,  each    5  0-10  0 
Dracienas,  various, 

per  doz 

—  viridis,  p.  doz. 
Euonymus,  various, 

per  dozen 
Evergreens,  invar., 

per  dozen 
Ferns,    in   variety, 
.     per  dozen 

Vegetables, 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


12  0-33  0 
9  0-18  0 


6  0-18  0 
6  0-24  0 


4  0-12  0 


Ferns,    small,    per 

100  

Ficus  elastica,  each 
Foliage  plants,  var. 

each        

Lycopodiums,  doz. 
Marguerites  Daisy, 
'  per  dozen 
Myrtles,  per  doz.... 
Palms,  various,  ea. 
—  specimens,  ea.  21  0-63  0 
Scarlets,    per    doz.    4  0-60 


4  0- 
1  0- 


1  0- 

3  0- 


5  0 
f   0 


6  0-  S  0 
6  0-  9  0 
1  0-15  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


2  6-30 

16    2  0 


0  5 


4  0 
10 


1  0 
0  4 

3  6 

0  6- 

2  0 

1  6- 

3  0- 
1  0- 


0  6 


0  9 


0  9-  1 


s.  d.  s.  d, 
Artichokes,  Globe, 
per  doz. 

—  Jerusalem,  per 
sieve    

—  Stacbys,         or 

Chinese,  p.  lb. 

Asparagus,     Paris, 

green   

—  Sprue  

beans,  Dwfs.  .Chan- 
nel Islands,  jb. 

—  French,  lb.     ... 

—  Maderia,  bkt. 
Beetroots,  per 

dozen  ... 

—  bushel 

Brussels     Sprouts, 

per  sieve 

—  per  bushel 
Bnissel  tops,  bush. 
Cabbage,  doz. 

—  Coleworts,  per 
bushel 

—  Savoys,  p.  doz. 

—  —  per  tally   ... 
Cardoons,  each     .. 
Cauliflowers,    Eng- 
lish, per  dozen 

—  per  tally 

—  Italian,  baskets 
of  18     

Celeriac,  per  dozen 

Cress,  doz.  punnets 

Carrots,  washed,  in 

bags,  flue 

—  unwashed 

—  Surrey,  buuehs. 
Celery,  Red,  dozen 

bundles 

—  unwashed 
Chicory,  per  lb.    ... 
Chahotas,  or   Chow 

Chows,  (pro- 
nounced Kaho- 
tas),  doz. 

Cress,  doz.  punnets 

Cucumbers, per  doz.    8  0-15  0 

Endive,  French,  per 
dozen 

Gallic,  per  lb. 

Horseradish,  New 
•  English,  bundle  . 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


Horseradish,    Eng- 
lish,   loose   per 
dnz.,  fine 
—    foreign,       per 
bundle     

Leeks,  doz.  bunch. 

Lettuce,    Cabbage, 
per  doz. 

Mint,  new,  forced, 

per  doz.  bunch.    4  6- 

Mushrooms,  house, 
per  lb 

Onions,  Albaniuus, 


2  0 


1  3    — 

16-20 


10-1 


0  S-0  10 


6  0- 

4  6- 

5  0- 


6  6 
5  6 


1  6     — 
13-20 

6  0-  S  0 
0  9-10 

16-23 

7  0-10  0 


4  6 

2  0 

1  6 

3  0- 

2  0 
2  0- 


2  6    — 
10-16 
0  9-10 
0  6-09 

3  0    — 


S  0-16  0 
8  0-90 
0  3-04 


2  0- 

1  0 


2  0 
0  3 


2  0-26 


—  Dutch,  per  bag 

—  English,  cwt. 

—  Valencia,  cases 

—  picklers,  in  bags  2  6 

—  —  in  sieve 
Parsley,  per  dozen 

—  sieve    

Parsnips,  per  dozen 

—  cwt.  bags 
Potatos,     Hebrons, 

Snowdrops.Up- 
to-Date,&c.,per 
ton       60  0-S0  0 

—  New,  Algerine, 

per  lb 0  2-0  Bk 

—  —    Frame,  lb.    0  6-08 

—  —     Teneriffe, 

per  cwt.  ...  IS  0    — 

Radishes,  Round, 
breakfast,  per 
dozen  bunches 

Rhubarb,  York,  per 
doz.  bundles  ... 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 

Seakale,  per  dozen 
punnets 

Shallots, per  cwt... 

Spinach,  per  bushel 

—  French,   crates 
Tomatos,    English, 

per  lb 

—  Canary,    boxes 
Turnips,  Eng.,  per 

doz.  bunches... 

—  in  bags 

Turnip  Tops,  bag., 
Watercress, 


1  0    — 

2  0    — 


1  3     — 


2  f- 
8  0- 
5  0 
i  0- 

1S  0 
10  0 

4  a 

0  4- 

1  6- 

0  6 
2  0 

2  6 
2  0- 
2  0 

- 

0  3- 

0  0 

p.  doz. 
bunches 

Potatos. 
Beauties,   Saxons,  Giants,  Up  to- Date,  &c,   according  to 
sample,  60s.  to  80s.   per  ton  ;  Dunbar  Main  Ciups,  90s.  John 
Bath,  32  and  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covcnt  Garden, 


Cut  Flowers. - 

8. 

Arum  Lilies,  dozen 

blooms     6 

Asparagus  Fern, bun.  2 
Azalea,  white,12bms.  1 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0 
Carnations,  pr.  doz. 

blooms     

Eucharis,  per  dozen ; 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

per  doz.  bunches 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

per  dozen 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  sprays 
Marguerites,  12  bun. 
Maidenhair      Fern, 

per  doz.  bunches 


Average  Wholesale  Prices, 

b.  d.  s.  >l.  s. 

Narcissus,  White,  p. 

6  0-80        dozen  bunches  ...  2 

2  0-30    Orchids,  doz.  blooms  0 
10-13    Pelargoniums,      12 
0  6-08           bunches 

—  scarlet,  per  doz. 
2  0-30           bunches          ...  8 
2  6-40    Pink      Roses,    per 
2  0-30        dozen        4 

Roses  (ic  door),  doz.  1 

(3  o-  S  0      —  Tea,  white  doz.  3 

—  Pcrle,  pLr  doz.  1 
0  0    9  0      —  Safrano,  p.  doz.  1 

Smilax,  per  bunch  2 

16-26    Tuberoses,  12  blms.  2 
6  0    8  o    Violets,   per  dozen 

bunches 1 

6  0-90     —   Parma,    bunch  4 


d.  s.  d. 


0-4  0 
0-12  0 


6  0-90 


0-6  0 
fi-  2  0 
0-4  0 
0-2  0 
6-2  0 
0-  3  0 
0-  3  .0 

0-  2  0 
6-6  0 


Fruit.-  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  I 

'  Cranberries,  Ameri- 
5  6-60  can,  box         ...  12  0    — 

—  Russian  kegs  .19    — 
3  0-  5  0  |  Custard-Apples,  doz.  8  0-12  0 

Grapes,       English, 
Alicante,  lb.  ... 

—  Gros  Colmar  ... 

—  Muscats,  perlb. 

—  Almeira,  brls. 
Lemon*?,  per  case... 
Lychees,    Chinese, 

packet,  1  lb.   ... 
Oranges,  Jaffa.cases 


per 


5  0-80 
4  0-50 

4  0-70 
4  0    — 


Apples,    King 

bush 

—  Golden    Knobs, 

bush. 

—  Wellingtons, 

bush. 

—  Sourings,      per 

bushel 

—  Blenheims,  per 

bushel 

—  Large  cookers, 

per  bushel  ... 

—  Nova       Scotia, 

Blenheims, 
Ribs  tons, 
Kings,  and 
other  sorts, 
per  barrel  ...  1G  0-2i  0 
■ —  Californian, 
Now  Towns, 
per  case      ...    9  0-10  0 

—  Canadian,  vari- 

ous sorts, 
Baldwin,  Ben 
Davis,  Green- 
ings, Ac,  pei- 
barrel 


IS  0  25  0 
6  0-90 
5  6-14  0 


5.  d.  s.  d. 


10-16 
13-19 
2  6-40 
13  0-22  6 
7  6-15  0 

16     — 
9  6  11  6 
■  Jamaica,   cases  10  0    — 

—  Valencia         ...    7  6-15  0 

—  Teueriffe,    case    5  0    — 

—  Tangerine,  box 

of  25 0  6-10 

box  of  108...    4  0    — 

Pears,  Californian, 
Easter  Beurre, 

case      ISO    - 

Do.,  half-case  ..     SO    — 

—  Glout  Morceau, 

half-case     ...     6  0    — 

—  Catillac,Frcncb, 

crates  ;ac  cord- 
ing to  num- 
ber, &e.)     ... 

Pines,  each 

Walnuts,  kiln-dried 

Naples,    ^-cwt.  34  0 


7  0-15  0 
2  0-40 


Bananas,  bunch   ... 
Chestnuts,  various, 

per  bag 
Cobnuts,  per  100  lb.  40  U-45  0 

Remarks.— On  Saturday  last  a  brisk  trade  was  done.  AH 
green  vegetables  were  in  request,  and  Brussels  Sprouts 
finished  well.  As  usual,  there  is  a  brisk  demand,  and  then 
a  reaction.  Pines  are  down  in  price  to-day  ;  other  fruits 
are  about  tl.o  same.  Cob-nuts  arc  slow,  and  have  a  down- 
ward tendency  ;  and  home-grown  Apples,  unless  fiae,  arc  a 
very  slow  trade. 

(Remainder  of  Markets  carried  forward  to  p.  viii.) 


Notices  to   Correspondents, 

— . 

Address:   B.  P.     Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

Aralia  leptopiiylla  :  W.  J.  O.  Cuttings  of  this 
species  root  with  difficulty.  The  better  way  of 
increase  is  to  graft  one-year  old  pieces  on  t-j  stceks 
of  A.  Guilfoylei  or  A.  reticulata.  If  you  posse's 
Panax  Victoria;,  jou  might  use  it  as  a  stock  for  A. 
leptophylla. 

Books  :  //.  E.  T.  Bow  to  Lay  Out  a  Garden,  by 
Kemp ;  published  by  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C.  Landscape 
Gardening,  by  H.  E.  Milner ;  published  by  the 
author,  Dulwich  Wood,  Norwood,  S.E. 

Miller's  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening,"  Bound  in 
Leather,  and  in  Good  Condition  :  B.  P.  Kindly 
say  which  edition  you  possess.  There  are  eight 
editions. 

Rastbsrry  Planting  and  Pruning  :  Q.  S.  For 
fill  details  of  the  operation,  see  our  i>sue  for 
December  17,  p.  437. 

Ripening  of  Fruits  :  B.  P.  The  malic  and  other 
juices  become  saccharine  under  the  iLfluence  of 
htat  and  moisture.  We  know  of  no  smaH  Hand- 
book dealing  with  the  subject. 

Soil  :  Subscriber,  J.  P.  The  soil,  of  which  you  send 
us  a  sample,  might  be  useful  to  mix  with  loam,  but 
it  is  certainly  unsuitable  f or  exclusive  us3  in  pot- 
ting-up  plants.  We  suppose  it  has  been  taken  from 
a  peaty  bog,  as  it  con-ists  almost  entirely  of  iho 
remains  of  wood. 

Trenching  Land:  K.  There  is  no  implement, 
steam  or  other,  capable  of  moving  land  3  feet  d'  ep, 
or  that  can  take  the  place  of  the  spade  and  manual 
labour.  The  first  time  it  is  dug,  if  it  be  v'rgin 
soil  or  ordinary  farm  land,  tho  lower  spits  (two) 
should  be  dug  and  manured  and  left  in  situ,  and 
the  upper  spit  be  laid  again  at  the  top  over  manure, 
but  turned  over. 


Tuberoses  Failing  to  Flower  Satisfactorily  : 
11.  B,  We  consider  the  soil  sent  with  the  tubers 
deficient  in  porosity,  and  was  rammed  into  the 
pots  too  tightly  ;  hence  it  held  within  iti  pirticles 
moisture  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  tubers,  and 
the  evil  was  aggravated  by  the  lack  of  drainage 
materials.  One  or  two  crocks  do  not  form  a  good 
means  of  drainage,  and  in  one  case  that  we 
(xamined  the  infiltering  of  the  fine  soil  had 
stopped  the  outlet  of  water.  We  noted  the  finely- 
sifted  state  of  the  soil.  It  is  good  practice  some- 
I  imes  to  Bift  the  manure  so  as  to  ensure  a  fairly  even 
distribution  of  it  thiough  the  staple,  but  not  to  sift 
the  loam.  ForTuberoses  the  loam  should  contain  all 
its  fibre,  supposing  it  to  be  to  -spit,  and  it  should 
te  hand-broken,  not  sift  d  ;  moreover,  it  is 
prudent  to  pot  first  in  large  60's,  and  repot  in'o 
lirge  48's,  or  im<ll  32's,  when  a  shift  becomes 
necessary. 

Violets  not  Succeeding  :  E.  B.  C.  The  plant  sent 
shows  that  j  ou  have  not  mastered  the  art  of 
growiog  the  Violet  in  frames.  It  is  an  aged 
plant,  with  numerous  side  shoots  instead  of  a  nine 
inonths'-old  plant,  consisting  of  one  crown  full  of 
vigour,  and  furnished  with  ample  foliage  and  no 
runners  at  this  stage.  We  fear  they  will  not  repay 
your  trouble  in  cultivating  them.  In  the  month 
of  April,  when  young  runners  have  pushed  forth 
and  taken  root  round  the  old  plants,  take  up  the 
whole  lot,  and  select  three  or  four  of  the  strongest 
runners,  preferable  those  with  nice  young  roots, 
detach  them  from  the  plants  from  which  they  have 
sprung,  and  having  manured  with  leaf-mould  or 
spent  dung  a  piece  of  j arliilly-sbaded  land,  plant 
them  out  15  inches  I,p3rt,  not  in  single  line,  but 
in  double  or  triple  one?,  so  that  as  the  season 
advances  the  foliage  will  shade  the  land,  and  retain 
mois'ure  about  the  plants,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
prevcLt  attacks  from  red-spider.  Keep  the  land 
clean,  apply  water  when  it  is  getting  dry,  sprinkle 
the  foliage  after  hot  dajs,  and  let  no  runners 
develop,  but  pinch  them  off  whilst  quite  youDg. 
Having  done  this,  you  will  have  strong  compact 
plants,  which,  if  carefully  planted  in  early  October 
in  the  cold  frames,  will  furnish  plenty  of  blooms 
in  wiLter  and  spring  accordiug  to  variety. 

West-Indian  Fruit:  T.  P.  The  fruits  you  have 
seen  in  Covent  Garden  Market  are  those  of 
Sechium  edule  (see  fig.  143),  well  known  in  the 
West-Indian  Islands,  where  they  are  used  by  the 
Datives  as  an  article  of  food.    We  hare  many  timej 


SE<  HUM    BDULE   (THE   ,  HOW-CHOW). 


observed  fresh  specimens  in  the  market  here,  aud 
they  are  sometimes  caUed  Chow-chow,  Chaco, 
Chayoto,  &c.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  a  Vegetable-Marrow,  but  has  firmer  flesh,  . ltd, 
in  consequence,  is  more  useful  for  use  in  picklirjg. 
The  plant  belongs  to  tho  Natural  Order  Cucur- 
bitaccoe. 

i ''  mmim'  ,\  i  ions  IIkceivbd.  -D.  T.  F. ,  next  week.-  Herb  &, 
Willi,!  —  1).  II.  D.-C.  T.  D.—  H.  R.—  J.  C.  H..  Alnroeda.— 
0.  Edward.  K.  I).— A.  ('.  F.— A.  R  P.— J.  S.  U.— W.  B.  H. 
— G.  C.-A.  D.-F.  C.  S— D.  R.  W.— C.  N.  M.-J.G.-J  A. 

-a.  d. 


DIED.— On  the  '20th  December,  unexpectedly, 
after^an  operation,  John  Turner,  youngest  son  of 
C.  Harman  Payne, 


